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PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE SIXTY-FIFTH CONGRESS 


SECOND 


SESSION. i 


SENATE. 


Sarunpax, June 29, 1918. 
(Legislative day of Thursday, June 27, 1918.) 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m. 4 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Calder Hollis Nugent Sterling 
Chamberlain Johnson, Cal. Overman Thomas 
Colt Jobnson. S. Dak. Penrose Thompson 
Cummins Jones, Wash. ttman Trammell * 
Curtis Kellogg Poindexter Underwood 
8 Kenyon Pomerene Vardaman 
Fernald King Shafroth Wadswerth 
France Lodge Sheppard Walsh 
Frelinghuysen MeCumber Sherman + Warren 
Gallinger | MeKellar Shields Watson 
Gore McNary Simmons wifey 
Gropna Martin Smith, Ariz Williams 
Hardwick Myers Smith, Md. 

Henderson New Smith, S. C 

Ilitchcock Norris Smoot 


I desire to announce the unavoidable absence 
I will let this an- 


Mr. CURTIS. 
of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. HARDING]. 
nouncement stand for the day. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I wish to state that the junior 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. TowNsEND] is necessarily absent 
on account of illness in his family. I will allow this announce- 
ment to stand for the day. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I desire to announce that 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Romxsox!] is detained by ill- 
ness. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
JAMES] is detained by illness. - 

Mr. KING. I wish to announce that the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. Kinny], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewts], the 
Senator from California [Mr. PHELAN], the Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. Asnunsrl, and the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
BECKHAM] are detained on official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-seven Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 


SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT, 


Mr. MARTIN. The chairman of the Committee on Military 
Affairs kindly yields to me for a moment to present a confer- 
ence report on House bill 12441, the sundry civil appropriation 
bill, which I present and ask may be adopted. 

The report was read and agreed to, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
12441) making appropriations for the sundry civil expenses of 
the Government for the fiseal year ending June 30, 1919, and 
for other purposes, having met, after full and free conference 
have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 2, 4, 5, 
6. 8, 10, 11, 12, 13. 18, 20, 28, 29, 34, 35, 39, 40, 41, 45, 50, 53, 54, 
59, 60, 69, 70, 71, and 72. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 3, 7, 9, 17, 19, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 
26, 27, 30, 31, 32, 36, 43, 44, 46. 47, 48, 49, 51, 52, 55, 56, 57, 58, 61, 
66, 67, and GS, and agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 14, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“$1,800,000 ”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 15, and agree to the same with an 
sunendinent as follows: In lieu ef the sum proposed insert 
“ $2,000,000 ""; and the Senate agree to the same. 
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That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 16, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
510,500,000“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 33, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Transpose the matter inserted by said 
amendment to follow the sum “ $300,000,” in line 9, on page 96 
of the bill, amended to read as follows: “: Provided, That any 
license issued under the act of October 6, 1917, may be can- 
celed by the Director of the Bureau of Mines if the person to 
whom such license was issued shall, after notice and an oppor- 
tunity to be heard, be found to have violated any of the provi- 
sions of the act: Provided further, That platinum, iridium and 
palladium and compounds thereof are hereby made subject to 
the terms, conditions, and limitations of said act of October 6, 
1917, and the Director of the Bureau of Mines is hereby au- 
thorized, under rules and regulations approved by the Secretary 
of the Interior, to limit the sale, possession, and the use of said 
material”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 37, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: Restore the language stricken out 
by said amendment, amended to read as follows: “ Four-fifths 
of the two preceding sums shall be paid out of the Treasury of 
the United States and the other one-fifth out of the revenues of 
the District of Columbia“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 38, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In Heu of the sum proposed insert 
“ $2,995,285 ”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 42, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter stricken out by said 
amendment insert the following: 

For an investigation to be made by the Director of the Recla- 
mation Service of the reclamation by drainage of lands outside 
existing reclamation projects and of the reclamation and prepa- 
ration for cultivation of cut-over timberlands in any of the 
States of the United States, including personal services in the 
District of Columbia and elsewhere, purchase, maintenance, re- 
pair, hire, and operation of motor-propelled or horse-drawn pas- 
senger vehicles, and for all other expenses, there is appropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise approprinted, 
$100,000.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 62, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed in said 
amendment insert the sum $5,500,000"; and the Senate azrece 
to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 63, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as fellows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: 

“Protection of the Capitol during the period of the war: For 
an additional uniformed police force during the period of the 
war for the protection of the Capitol Building and Grounds, the 
Senate and House Office Buildings, and the Capitol power plant, 
and for emergencies, and each and every item incident thereto, 
$30,000, one-half to be disbursed by the Secretary of the Senate 
and one-half by the Clerk of the House of Representatives: 
Provided, That the appointment to the positions herein provided 
shall be made by the Sergeants at Arms of the two Houses and 
the Superintendent of the Capitol Building and Grounds, and 
shall be made solely on account of efficiency and special quali- 
fications.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 64, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In line 8 of the matter Inserted by said 
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amendment strike out the words “until expended” and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: during the fiscal year 1919”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 65, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: “ purchase, exchange, care, 
nnd maintenance of a motor-propelled vehicle“; and the Senate 
agree to the same, 

Tuomas S. MARTIN, ~ 

Lee S. OVERMAN, 

Oscar W. UNDERWOOD, 

Francis E. WARREN, 

Jacon H. GALLINGER, 
Managers on the part of the Senate, 


Swacar SHERLEY, 

JAMES F. BYRNES, 

F. W. Monvetr, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


DATA RELATIVE TO PROFITEERING AND THE REVENUE (S. DOC. NO. 248). 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate a 
communication from the Federal Trade Commission, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to a resolution of the Senate of the 10th instant, 
the report of the Federal Trade Commission relative to profiteer- 
ing, which will be printed, and also printed in the RECORD. 
The communication is as follows: 


_ FEDERAL TRADE CoMMISSION, 
Washington, June 2), 1918, 
The PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sin; By direction of the commission I am transmitting herewith, pur- 
suant to Senate resolution No, 255, dated June 10, 1918, Sixty-fifth Con- 
gress, second session (Senator Bora), report of the Federal Trade 
Commission relative to profiteering. 

Very respectfully, yours. 
WILLIAM B. COLYER, Chairman. 


Revonr oy FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION REGARDING PROFITEERING. 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION, 
Washington, June 29, 1918. 


To the PRESIDENT or Tun UNITED STATES SENATE: 


Sm: The Federal Trade Commission submits the following report in 
response to the direction under Senate resolution 255 that it furnish 
the Senate with aur soe all facts, figures, data, or information now in 
possession of the eral Trade Commission relative to profiteering 
which would in any way enable Congress to deal with the matter cither 
through the present proposed resolution or through enactment of more 
effective criminal statutes. 

Information upon the present range of profits in various industries 
in the Federal Trade Commission arises from three activities: 

First. Cost finding by the commission for the War Industries Roard, 
the Food Administration, the Fuel Administration, and other executive 
departments which have called upon the commission for this work. 

nd. Industrial surveys undertaken by the commission at the 
direction of the President or upon its own initiative. - 

Third. Enforcement ot the law against unfair methods of competition. 
Under the first activity the commission bas had recent view of man 
Industries handling basic ma Is, including steel, copper, zinc, nickel, 

suphur, lumber, coal, and petroleum and its products. 

Under the second activity the commission has recently dealt with 
-meats. leather, flour, and canned goods. 

Under the third activity the commission has daily contact with the 
tendencies of trade as they are revealed through the numerous com- 
nints filed with it for the application of remedies which are statutorily 

nyested in the commission. 

The outstanding revelation which accompanies the work of cost 
finding Is the heavy profit made by the low-cost concern under a govern- 
mental fixed price for the whole country. 

‘The outstanding fact in the industrial surveys which the commission 
has teray made is the heavy profit made by the meat packers and by 
those allied with them, and by the flour millers. 

The outstanding feature on the score of profit revealed in the regular 
work of the commission under the statute N ee and the Clayton 
Act is the trade tendency to increase and to maintain prices against 
the forces of competition. 

‘The various items of industry herein are treated separately below. 

‘The commission has reason to know that profiteering exists. Much of 
it is due to advantages taken of the necessities of the times, as evidenced 
in the war pressure for heavy production. Some of it is attributable to 
inordinate greed and bare-faced fraud. 

In summarizing the information at hand, certain features appear 
which it is well to note. 

In the case of basic metals, as in stecl, when the Government an- 
nounced a fixed N it was made so high that it would insure and 
stimulate production. This has resulted in giving a wide range of 
profits. Under the device of cost 3 a margin of profit, these 
ure necessarily great In the case of the low-cost mills. ‘Thus, while the 
market was 8 from running away, as it would have done, 
undoubtedly, if it had not been regulated by a fixed price, the stronger 
factors in the industry are further strengthened in their position aud 
enriched by profits which are without precedent. 

Again, in the case of flour milling, it is apparent that while a Goy- 
ernment-fixed price for wheat and an allowance of maximum margin 
of profit over cost on flour have had the virtue of stabilization, never- 
theless the profits Soe are heavy. Before the Government inter- 
fered, flour sold in 1917 with an average profit as high as 52 cents a 
barrel. After the fixation of the price of wheat and the determination 
of a maximum profit of 25 cents per barrel of flour, the very high average 

rollt per barrel dropped toward the maximum. Where this decline 
p price did not bring the price down to the maximum—that is, where 


rofits 


the millers continued to exceed the Government maximum, as they did 
in many instances—many of the millers were actuated by the hope that 
—.5 would be allowed to include income and excess profits taxes in 
thelr costs and pass these taxes on to the consumer. owever, if there 
had been a fairly general compliance with the maximum of 25 cents, the 
profits of the least efficient mills would have been considerable and those 
of the most efficient mills proportionally heavier. To the extent that 
the maximum price was exceeded, the profits were larger and, in gen- 
eral, were in fact very great. 

The situation in coal gives still another angle of view to the same 
problem. Maximum prices were fixed by territorial divisions, Many 
of the coal producers have not taken the maximum; but, due to the 
fact that in a pea field there is a very wide range in the cost of the 
coal produced in that field, it follows that certain low-cost producers 
have made very large margins under the system of 8 fixed 
prices for the field. Many high-cost producers ve made small 
margins. The bulk of the production, of course, enjoys the large 
margin. Information on the return on the investment now being col- 
lated will reveal the exact amount of pone Percentages of profit 
worked upon investment will obviously be very large in the case of 
low-cost companies. 

The experience with steel, flour, and coal shows that a high stimu- 
lating fixed price, while stabilizing an ascending market. produces an 
economic situation which is fraught with hardship to the consuming 
public and with ultimate pet to the high-cost companies through in- 
creasing the power of their low-cost competitors. 

In this connection a survey of the troleum field shows that the 
market, when under the control of dominating factors, such as Stand- 
ard Oil, can be one of huge profits without the device of the high fixed 
price. No price for the public has been fixed upon petroleum and its 
products by the Government. Unlike the situation in steel, flour, and 
coal, there has been as yet no Government interference with the law 
of supply and demand, except in the instances of Government pur- 
chases. Under that law large profits may eventuate through the bid- 
ding up of prices by anxious buyers. And, moreover, even in the ab- 
sence of this element, prices may be forced up by spreading false and 
3 information concerning the condition of supply and demand. 
Reports, for instance. have been circulated that the supply of gasoline 
was endangered for the purpose of maintaining the high price of that 

roduct and the heavy profits from it. At different stages of the oll 
ndustry diferent products of petroleum have yielded the heavy profits. 
Kerosene was once the chief profit producer. Gasoline followed and 
superseded it as the chief producer of profits. Enormous profits are 
now being made in fuel oil, with the advantage to the refiner that the 
high price of that product meets no popular challenge. Gasoline is 
maintained at its present high price and produces heavy profits for 
the low-cost refiners, 

Similarly the power of dominant factors in a given industry in main- 
taining high prices and harvesting unprecedented profits is shown in a 
survey of the meat-packing situation. Five meat packers—Armour, 
Swift, Morris, Wilson, and Cudahy and their subsidiary and afliliated 
companies—have monopolistic control of the meat industry and are 
ceathinw for like domination in other products. ‘Their manipulations 
of the market embrace every device that is useful to them, without re- 

rd to law. Their reward, expressed in terms of profit, reveals that 
our of these concerns have pocketed in 1915, 1916. 1917, $140,000,000. 
Comparisons between their present profits and those of the prewar 

riod are given below. However delicate a definition is framed for 
‘ profiteering,” these packers have preyed upon the people unconsclon- 
ably. They are soon to come under further governmental regulation, 
approved by Executive order, 

n cases where the Government fixes a definite margin of profit above 
costs, aS in the case of flour, there is a considerable incentive to a fle- 
titlous enhancement of costs through account juggling. This has 
added to the volume of unusual profits. Increase of cost showing on 
the producers’ books can be accomplished in various ways. The item 
of depreciation ean be padded. cers’ salaries can be increased. In- 
terest on investment can be included in cost. New construction can 
be recorded as repairs. Fictitious valuations on raw material can be 
added and inventories can be manipulated. 

The Federal Trade Commission has been vigilant and untiring in its 
exclusion of these practices. An instance of this practice was afforded 
by the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., of Kansas City, Mo. This company 
padded its costs by heavily increasing all its officers’ salaries and by 
manipulating the inventory value of flour bags on hand. As evidence 
of the length to which padding can be carried it may be added that 
this company even included in its costs the gift of an automobile, which 
it charged to advertising expense. is case was heard by the com- 
mission for the Food Administration. The commission recommended 
revocation of license, and the recommendation was followed. 

Payment of extraordinary salaries and in some instances bonuses to 
executives of corporations have been found by the commission during 
its investigations. An illuminating example of high remuneration 
char; to the expense account is that given by the American Metal 
Co. (Ltd.), of New York, the chief dealings of which are in zinc. Ap- 
pended are the salaries and tantieme (French: an interest, commission, 
or proportional amount) of some of the chief officials: 


B. Hochschild, chairman of board of directors._...._-_ $179, 663, 36 
@ al Toe; eee. oa a 364, 326. 73 
Otto Sussman, vice president 221, 596. 04 
J. Loeb, vice president 147, 930. 69 
Sol Roos, manager St. Louis office- 148, 530. 69 
M. Schott, manager Denver office. 136, 553. 12 


The complete list of salaries and bonuses to officers and employees of 
this company is given later in this report. . 

In addition to the information above given, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission occupies an advant: us position where it is possible to view 
certain tendencies in trade which bear upon the problem of profiteering. 
Under the law the commission has wer to prevent unfair methods of 
competition, and it is daily in receipt of complaints, which it investi- 
gates, and, if it has reason to believe that an unfair method has been 
used, arraigns the party complained against for a hearing of the issue. 
It has developed that, outside legitimate increases in price due to 
higher costs and other economic elements, certain members of trade 
have preyed with shameless avarice oros the consumers. Two classes 
of cases handled by the commission will be cited. 

Concerns bottling or canning etables which made contracts for 
future deliveries during the year 1917, in some instances, meeting a 
condition of inadequate crops and seduced by rising prices, withheld 

rtions of their contract deliveries and sold spot on the market at the 

igher price. Tnere were varying degrees in this practice. Some of the 
instances were flagrant and in those cases the commission recommended 
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the revocation of license of the offender to the Food Administration, 
and these recommendations were a upon. t number of com- 
plaints of failure to deliver futures were made wherein action was not 
taken, as the evidence showed that the canner was unable to secure sup- 
plies by reason of crop failures. The Food Administration has endeav- 
ored to meet this situation the present year by a delivery limitation on 
the amount named in the contracts for future delivery. 

Another trade practice has developed in which the consignee refuses 
goods after shipment, because the market has fallen, and vice versa the 
consignor refuses to ship on n rising market. These instances, which 
in the knowledge of the commission have not been numerous, have been 
handled by the commission in connection with the Food Administration 
and its power of revocation of license. 

Still another trade practice which has increased the price of sup- 
plies to the consumer has been that of commercial bribery, upon which 
tian body recently addressed the Congress, suggesting remedial 
egislation. 

Again, the trade tendency of manufacturers maintaining the resale 
price of wares has contributed to holding high the general price level 
and in instances has increased profits without question. The action of 
the courts and the Federal Trade Commission in prohibition of this 
policy is becoming generally known to the trades and will, in our 
opinion, work a correction by opening up some of the closed channels 
of competition, 

In submitting the subjoined memoranda on the industries under con- 
sideration, the commission bis ggg the opinion that general trade, as 
the commission has opportunity to view if, is in a high state of pros. 
perity. With some exceptions that condition has continued for several 
years past. Many of the industries are making unusual profits, some 
are showing outrageous ones. In an hour of national service and self- 
sacrifice, profitecring may be defined not only as the taking of an ex- 
orbitant prost hut should include a refusal to snare in ring the 
burdens of war in the form of a reduction in profits when the profits 
have been large in prewar times. f 

STEEL. 

In 1917 the steel companies made abnormal profits in the period prior 
to the Government price-fixing policy, and a number have continued 
to make unusualiy 3 profits since that policy was inaugurated. In 
tinding costs in this industry for the War Industries Board the com- 
mission divided the steel makers into four groups: (1) The fully in- 
tegrated mills; (2) the mills which start with the manufacture 8 Es 
iron; (3) the mills that start with steel furnaces; and (4) the mills t 
make rolled products from purchased semifinished steel. The United 
States Steel Corporation is included in class 1. Its profits expressed 
in oe of the total amount invested in the business show net earnings 
as follows: : 


The figures as to the net income of the Steel Corporation, as shown 
by the company for the years 1912, 1913. 1914. 1915, 1916, and 1917, 
hefore deducting Federal income and excess-profits tax in 1917, follow: 


+o 075. 217 
05, 320, 691 
46, 520, 407 
97, 967, 962 
294, 026, 564 
— 478, 204, 343 
The Federal income and excess-profits taxes of the Steel Corporation 
for 1917 were $235,465,435, which leaves from net income $244,738,908, 
of which about one-tenth was applicable to interest en bonds of the 
corporation and the rest ayailable for dividends and surplus. 
rom information in possession of the commission, mills in class 2 
appear to have made heayy profits in 1917. Recently mills in class 3 
made objection that the Government prices were too low for them. A 
special examination of their profits by the Federal Trade Commission 
showed that in almost every case these objecting mills were enjoying 
unusual returns. ‘The following table of percentage of return on in- 
vestment in 10 mills in class 3 will show the profits in 1917: 


Alan Wood, Iron & Steel Co 
Allegheny Steel Co 
American Tube & Stamping Co 
Central Iron & Steel Co 


Eastern Steel Co- 
Forged Steel Wheel Co_ 
Follansbee Bros. Co 
Nagle Steel Co. 
West Penn Steel Co. 


Mills In class 4, which buy the semifinished steel and convert it into 
tho nare highly developed steel products, have enjoyed substantial 
pro š 

COPPER, 


purposes, directly and indirectly. The commissi 
figures show that 21 compani 8 1 917 i a large proportion of high- 
W 


rom 1 per cent 
ix profit was 24.4 per 
over 70 per cent of the production is marketed at 
profits over 2 ese same companies show 
an average profit of only 11.7 a cent in 1913, which may be con- 
sidered to be a normal year. Thus the average peant in the indus 
has 5 0 than doubled. The range of profits in 1913 was from 1 to 88 
er cent. 
5 Tue profits used in these computations do not include Federal income 
or excess-profits taxes, and therefore represent sums actually retained 
by the companies for addition to surplus or dividends. 

There does not appear, on the whole, to have been any concerted 
action in this industry in putting prices up in the first instance. The 
war scramble among the allies shot the puree of copper and other 
metals to almost unheard of levels. But there nre certain strong in- 
terests among the producers and marketers which predominate in cer- 
tain stages of production, and these appear to have taken steps to 


cent. 
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maintain prices at unnecessarily levels. In the first place, the 
smelters, and notably the American Smelting & Refining Co., have con- 
tinued to hold in force certain ons for risk of carrying copper 


the 2 — period of the war, before price was 

the War Industries Board. Their present 
mse of the miners, espe- 
some of the larger and 


ZINC. 


Most of the evidence in tbe commission’s possession indicates no un- 
usual profits in the zinc industry, with the exception of the operations 
of the New Jersey Zine Co. 

Basing 323 on the capital-stock issue of $35,000,000, the fol- 
lowing net earnings and dividends are shown for the New Jersey Zinc 
Co., according to published statistics: Profits, 1916, 72.5 per cent; 
dividends, 76 per cent; 1917, profits, 56 per cent; dividends, 46 per 
cent. The Federal Trade Commission’s. figures as to these same net 
earnings and dividends are available only for 1916, and indicate profits 
of 95.9 per cent, with dividends of 76 per cent. 

These large earnings do not indicate excessive profits on metallic 
zinc. The company’s profits on common spelter are very low, and on 


grade A spelter, while high, are due to fact that it Sesses a 
natural monopoly of a certain high-grade ore, the product of which 
can not sell for less than the zine produced by competitors. In fact, 


the whole explanation of the New Jersey Zine Co.'s large profits lies in 
its possession of an ore body of unusual richness and purity. 
NICKEL, 

„The dominating factor in the nickel industry is the International 
Nickel Co., which produces practically the entire output of that metal 
in this country. e fits of the International Nickel Co. in 1916 were 
$13,557,000 and the dividends were $10,575,000, which sums amounted 
to 40 per cent and 31 per cent, respectively, upon the investment, 
as computed by the commission. Taking the total capitalization and 
zopne of the company as a basis, the net earnings would be 20 per 
cent and the dividends 15.6 per cent. In 1917 the por on the com- 
mission’s basis, were 30 per cent and the dividends 24 per cent, and on 
the basis claimed by the company the profits were 15 per cent and the 
dividends 12 per cent. 

This company has a natural monopoly based on the 8 of 
the Sarasin mines from which the nickel ore is derived. It bas, how- 
ever, ma 


Hy worthy of consideration, inas- 
of the company is taken for war 


of $12.28 per ton. The manufacturers 
paying the neighborhood of $25 ton, and 
some as high as $35 en ton, ee margins of over sin per ton for 
sulphur companies, e rt Co.'s balance sheets show an oper- 
pong prone or the 11 months ending October 31, 1917 of $4,301,310, 
or per cent on investment. On November 30. 1916, the company’s 
balance sheet shows dividends declared of $925,000; on July 31, 1917, 

1,850.000; and October 31, 1917, $2,600,000. Its surplus increased 

om $1,254,000 in November, 1916, to $2,543,000 in October, 1917. 

These companies may be said to have a natural innit nef of sulphur. 
Since they have inted their operations upon an established basis they 
have always made large earnings. ‘They have taken advantage of the 
existing situation to raise their prices. 


LUMBER. 


Information in the commission's possession docs not indicate any 
excessive profits in the lumber industry on the west coast, although it 
is understood that producers of aeroplane spruce in that region have 
in the past taken advantage of allied Governments. Information in 
the commission's Berge ge does indicate unusually and unnecessarily 
large profits on the part of the southern pine prodani Forty-eight 
southern mes companies, producing 2,615,000,000 feet of lumber in 
1917, made an average profit on the net investment of 17 per cent. 
This is unusually large for the industry, as is indicated by the fact that 
the average profit in 1916 was only 5.2 per cent. In 1917, 47 per cent 
of the footage of the companies covered was produced at a profit of 
over 20 per cent. The range of profits was from a small loss to over 
121 per cent on the net investment. 

The margin of profit per thousand board-feet in 1917 was nearl 
double that in previous years, the figure nR $4.83 as compared wit 
$2.11 in 1916. A fair margin per thousand feet in the past has been 
recognized as being $3. 

These for 1917 are the more notable, for the reason that the 
profits shown do not include any payments of Federal income and 
excess-profits taxes, but are the sums actually available for additions 
to surplus or dividends. Information secured from the companies 
concerning their dividends and income taxes supports the preceding 
statements. ena 

A 


Generally speaking the bituminous coal operators in 1917 had very 
much larger margins than in previous years. While in 1916 the margins 
(what operators actually received for coal sold over f. o, b. mine cost) 
may be regarded in some cases as lower than normal, yet the margins 
of 1917 were often two or three times the normal return. In the 
figures for 1916 and 1917 mentioned below return on investment must 
be covered in margins shown. The increase of margins is illustrated 
by an examination of the returns for 1916 and 1917 of 23 typical 
bituminous coal companies in the central Pennsylvania field. The 

rgin of these companies in 1/16 was 20 cents per ton. and 
in 1017 The highest margin for any company of the 
23 in 1917 was $1.85. The corresponding margin for this company 
in 1916 was 41 cents. Similarly the lowest margin for any of these 
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companies in 1917 was 27 cents, the corresponding margin for the same 
compavy in 1916 being 13 cents. 

Maximum coal pr ces f. o. b. mines were authoritatively fixed August 
21-23, 1017, by Executive order, and subsequently modified by the 
Fuel Administration. Contracts made before that time were not in- 
validated. In some fields as high as 90 per cent of pea production 
was sold under contract prices. While some contracts were below le 
maximum price, probably much the greater part of the coal sold under 
contract went at prices substantially in excess of legal maximum prices 
tixed for current sales, 

April realizations contain relatively little coal sold on contracts made 
prior to August 21, since most such contracts expired Apr 1, 1918. 
Sample reports for tg operations, covering 12,619,274 tons actually 
mined in West Virginia, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Ken- 
tucky, show an average margin between claimed f. 0. b. mine cost and 
actual 3 byes a = oe 51 cents, as against a prewar 
imar; of an average oi 0 15 cents. 

. the average receipts per ton, Including all sizes, during 
the year 1914 (13 companies producing 79 per cent of the total ton- 
nage in 1910) were $2.86. per ton. The average receipts per ton of 
anthracite, including ali sizes, allowing for later obligatory summer 
discounts on prepared sizes, during the period January-March, 1918 
int companies poluas 50 per cent of the tonnage in 1916), were 


4.26 per ton. he average labor cost increase per ton since 1914 was 
0.76; and if this is deducted from the 1918 average receipts per ton, 
an increase of $0,64 per ton, or 22 per cent, in average receipts is indi- 
cated, without allowance for increased cost of supplies and general 


expense. 

tn connection with the distribution of coal It may be pointed out that 
prior to the official regulation of jobbers’ and of retailers’ margins in 
August, 1917, there was evidence that many of the margins were unduly 
high when com to the prewar oy See Details can be found in 
the report of the Federal Trade Co’ ion on anthracite and bitu- 
minous coal, June 20, 1917. Since the regulations were established 
most of the jobbers’ transactions have been carried on within the fixed 
margin, and whenever violations have been detected the jobbers have 
been forced to refund the overcharges. It should be understood that 
jobbers’ and retailers’ margins do not represent net profits alone, but 
also include all expenses incurred by them from the time coal is pur- 
chased until it is sold. 


PETROLEUM AND ITS PRODUCTS. 


The data secured by the Federal Trade Commission for 106 refining 
companies for the first quarter of 1918, supplemented in certain cases 
by returns for the second six months of 1917, indicate that the average 

rofit in the oil industry is about 21 per cent on the investment. This 
s a considerable increase over the rate of profits indicated for prewar 
years, as the commission's gasoline report indicates an average profit 
for the years 1913, 1914, and 1915 of 15 per cent on the Investment. 
In 1917 over 50 per cent of the estimated production was produced by 
companies having a profit of over 20 r cent on the investment. 
Rates of profit ran from losses up to 122 per cent. 

The profits of the eastern refiners have been relatively larger than 
those on the Pacific coast. The situation in the East is due to the fact 
that while gasoline prices have been but slightly advanced, the prices 
of other products have been increased greatly, especially the price of 
fuel oil. The public knows little about prices except the price of gaso- 
line and to a less extent kerosene. Formerly refineries operated for the 
sake of tha gasoline almost exciusively, and fuel oll was commonly sold 
at a loss, but now fuel oll is a very profitable product. 

The following table will show the per cent of net earnings on inyest- 
ment for a series of years. The earnings for 1918 are estimated on the 
basis of the second six months of 1917 or the first quarter of 1918. 


First 1918? 
19131 1914! 1915! quarter, (esti- 
1918." | mated), 
Atlantic Refining Co 16.4 —3.7 21.7 215.0 30. 0+ 
Standard of Indiana TAn 36.5 14.5 36.0 521.7 43.34 
Standard of New Jersey. 9.7 7.8 20.6 39.1 18.24 
Standard of New York.. 21.2 8.1 16.0 56.6 . 3 
Standard of Oo 23.4 13.8 23.9 214.3 6+ 
Standard of PE 91.6 1.0 17.9 125.6 51.34 
Magnolia Petroleum Co 19.2 16.5 14.2 4.4 17.6 
Standard of California. .. 16.8 12.5 10.6 6.5 25.94- 
Continental Refining Co. 1.6 —7. 8 3.3 1.2 4.7+ 
Empire Oil Works 4.4 —3.1 5.6 7.3 29. 2 
Jenn American Refining Co. 35.3 13.3 12.3 15.8 63.1+- 
Cosden & Co 30.6 —50.7 5.9 23.5 
Muskogee Refining Co. 8.7 6.9 18.8 6.2 24.8 
National Refining Co.. 24.9 8.0 20.4 2.3 9.2 
ee e C0 wc cant aeea 17.1 13.3 12.7 313.3 26.7 


1 See pp. 108-109 of Report on the Price of Gasoline in 1915. 

2 Estimates based on figures for last six months of 1917 or first quarter of 1918. 
Six months period, July-December, 1917. 

t Last six months of 1917, 


MEAT PACKING, 


An exposition of the excess profits of four of the big meat packers— 
Armour, Swift, Morris, Cudahy, omitting Wilson as not comparable— 
is given in the fact that their a te average prewar protit—1912, 
1918, 1914—was $19,000,000; that in 1915 t y earned $17,000,000 
excess profits oyer the prewar period; in 1916, $36,000,000 more profit 
than in the prewar period; and in 1017, $68,000,000 more profit than 
in the prewar period. In the three war years from 1915 to 1917 their 
total profits have reached the astounding figure of $140,000,000, of 
which $121,000,000 represents excess over their prewar profits. 

hese great increases in profits are not due solely to increased 
volume of business. The sales of these companies in this riod 
increased 150 per cent, much of this increase being due to higher 
prices rather than to increased volume by weight, but the return of 
pean 5 400 per cent, or two and one-half times as much as 
the sales. > 

The profit taken by Morris & Co. for the fiscal year ended November 
1, 1917, is equal to a rate of 18.6 per cent on the net worth of the 
company, capital and surplus, and 263.7 per cent on the $3,000,000 of 
capital stock outstanding, lu the case of the other four companies the 
earned rate on common capital stock is much lower—trom 27 per 
cent to 47 per cent tut the reason for this is that these companies 
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have from time to time declared stock dividends and in other ways 
capitalized their wing surpluses. Thus Armour in 1916 raised 
its capital stock from $20. 000 to $100,000,000 without recel 
a dollar more of cash, If Swift, Wilson, Cudahy, and Armour ha 
followed the practice of Morris in not capitalizing their su 
accumulated m excessive profits—they, too, would now 
enormous rate of profit on their original capital. 

Rates of profit earned by these five companies in war years com- 
pared with the prewar ayerage, based on net worth—capltal and sur- 
plus—and on common stock, are as follows: 


ow an 


Actual profit on net worth. Swift. | Morris. | Wilson. | Cudahy. 


Per cent, | Per cent. | Per cent, | Per cent. | Per cent. 
6.2 3 6. t 7.4 


Prewar average, 1912-19111 8. 8 ( ) 7.3 
War average, 1915-1917 è 14.6 21.0 13.5 (G 14.1 
C 216.8 26.7 18.6 23.8 18.7 
Rate on common stock, 1917... 227.1 47.2 203.7 42.5 47.0 


3 Figures not availa’ 


ble. 
? Foreign business not included would undoubtedly raise percentages. 


The independent packers, as measured by results compiled for 65 of 
the largest of them, earned 3 1914. 1915, and 1916 a rate of profit 


at earned by the big packers in those 


as high or 9 higher than t 
fits of these independent companies for 1917 are not as 


years. The pro 
yet available. 
LEATHER AND LEATHER GOODS, 

During the year 1917 a large proportion of the tanners in the United 
States made unusual profits. As the commission reported in January 
last, reports of a number of the larger companies show that net profits 
in 1916 were in several instances two, three, four, or even five times as 
large as in 1915, and the 1915 net profits in turn showed increases of 
from 30 per cent to more than 100 per cent over those of 1914. One 
sking instance is a company whose net profits were reported as fol- 
ows: 


EIA E A A Se ee _ $644, 390. 90 
1915____ — 945. 051. 37 
2016S a ee ee 3, 576. 544. 27 


The tanners took advantage of the enormous demand for leather and 
took very high prices. During 1917 the prices of hides, particularly 
packer hides, were advanced very rapidly, notwithstanding that during 
ane pertod of advance great supplies of hides were withheld from the 
public, 

Many shoe manufacturers in 1917 made larger profils than usual. 
Wholesale shoe dealers secured wider margins of profit in 1917 than they 
had been accustomed to receiye. The margins of retail shoe dealers 
widened greatly during 1917, especially upon fancy shoes. This was 
true to a less extent on staple shoes. It appears that the retailer has 
profited more in proportion than the wholesaler. 

As an indication of earnings of the big packers in the sciling branch 
of their leather business the following is quoted from a letter of Janu- 
ary 17, 1917, by the Eastern Leather Co., an Armour selling subsidiary, 
to Mr. F. W. Croll, of Armour & Co. : = 

“We are inclosing our check on the National City Bank, New. York 
City, payable to Mr. J. Ogden Armour, for $915,787, same being a divi- 
dend of 53 per cent on the 17,279 shares of common stock standing in 
his name. In addition to this, and in accordance with our conversation 
when in Chicago, we have set askic as a surplus $250,000, which repre- 
sents 10 per cent on the common stock. 

“We are also inclosing a check on the National City Bank for 8202. 
145,62, payable to Mr. Armour, this being the balance duc on 6,020 
shares of common stock held for employees.” 

Here is a memorandum of May 15, 1917, from J. D. Murphy to Mr. 
II. W. Boyd, president of the Armour Leather Co.: 5 

AY 15, 7. 


Mr. II. W. BOYD: 
Herewith comparative statement of results in the leather business for 
the three aariaa ending April 28, showing earnings of $1,964, 945.18. 
This does not include Woodstock, as we have not finished enough of our 
own leather up there to make a loss-and-gain result of any valne as 
indicating the possibilities of the plant. ‘ 
As per Mr. Armour's instructions, given through Mr. Stull, we are, 
charging-off in reduction of the above the following reserves: 
pobre aah ie F pasrap: 3 $1, 964, 945. 18 
Reserve for income tax months ending f 
Apr. 29, 1917 $36, 915. 61 
423, 620. 84 


Reserve for 3 5 tax, 6 
th n r. 28, y LSS eS 
. 460, 536. 45 


Net earnings__----------------------~-------- 1, 504, 408. 73 
J. D. Murrny, 
Here is another letter, in whieh Mr. H. W. Boyd writes Mr. Armour 
comparing the results for the Armour Leather Co. with the Central 
0." atement: 
n October 31. 1917. 


Dran Mr. ARMOUR: In reference to the Central Leather Co.'s state- 
ment, would say that it docs not compare favorably with ours. You 
will notice that after deducting interest and dividends they only have 

0,000 to add to the surplus. We made $600,000, and they are doing 
our times the amount of business and only made $1,000,000, and. as 
stated above, after deducting interest on the bonds and paying divi- 
dends, they only had $40,000 left to add to their surplus. 

I think, considering their lumber business, which is wonderful—the 
manager of the Pennsylvania Lumber Co. told me that ge é never ex- 

ted ko realize the profits they were making on hemlock lumber an? 
hat they were doing an enormous business—that our statement is a 
great deal better than theirs. ; 

Yours, truly, II. W. Boyp, 

The way in which Swift & Co. proceeds when a Government limi- 
tation of profits is expected is shown by the following letter, in which 
Louis F. Rwirt writes to his brother. Ed. I. Swift. stating that he 
has learned that the Government expects to establish prañt 
the leather industry and suggesting the advisthilite. of r 
their properties in certain companies. Edward FL rep le: 

“1 approve, if done quietly and promptir. 


control in 


1918. 


The letter, with marginal direcfion, is as follows: 
CHICAGO, November 28, 117. 


Government control—Leather companics, 
Mr. Epwarp F. SWIFT, 
Second Floor: 

We have had a virtual statement from Mr. Cotton that the Government 
expects to establish profit control in the leather industry. With this 
notice, I think we should at least consider the advisability of reap- 
praising the popes of the following companies; A. C. Lawrence 
Leather Co., National Calfskin Co., Winchester Tannery Co., St. Paul 
Tannery Co., Ashland Leather Co., St. Joseph Tanning Co, (in which 
we have only 50 per cent ownership). 

If it is agreeable to you, will arrange with Mr. Moon to go into the 
matter and submit figures. 

Awaiting your reply, Loris F. Swirt. 
E. F. S. 


I approve, if done quietly and promptly. 


FLOUR. 


The four millers have had unusual profits for considerably more than 
a year. Information collected and verified by the commission shows 
for the four years ending June 30, 1916, 3 of 1335 cents on each 
barrel of flour and 12 per cent on the cepital investment. These figures 
came from accounts covering nearly 40,000,000 barrels output annually. 
This is somewhat less than 40 per cent of the annual output of the 
whole country, but a bine much larger part of the flour sold in the 
y ar commercial market. 


be accepted as 


profit. 

In the year ending June 30, 1917, these same mills made an avera; 
of 52 cents on each rel of flour sold and nearly 38 per cent on their 
investment—profits that are indefensible, considering that an average 
ot 5 55 pront of one mill for six months of the year shows as high as $2 
per barrel, 

The commission has tabulated returns covering the sale of something 
over 4,000,000 barrels of flour made and sold under the Food Adminis- 
tration’s ie Nagin from September, 1917, to March, 1918, inclusive. 
In face of the regulation of 25 cents per barrel maximum, the average 
profit per barrel on this flour was about 45 cents. or over three times 
the normal profit per barrel referred to above. The return on invest- 
ment was apparently between 25 and 30 per cent. However, with prices 
maintained at the same level, cost would probably have inc: and 

rofit would have been somewhat redu in — May, and June, 
918. because of the smaller output in those months. The average net 

rofit of jobbers reporting to the commission was about 15 cents P nae 
arrel for 1913 and 1914 but increased to nearly 50 cents in the first 
half of 1917. ‘These profits inciude all the pay received by the pro- 
prietors of the business for their services. It is clear that if the profit 
above such pay was reasonably high in 1913 and 1914, it was exorbi- 
tant in the first half of 1917. The Food Ad tion has succeeded 
in reducing the profit of these concerns, but for the year 1917 it was 
still over twice as high as in the earlier years. 


> CANNED MILK, 


Abont three-quarters of the total canned milk (evaporated and con- 
densed) is produced by 10 companies. Nearly one-half of the total pack is 
roduced by three companies—Borden’s Conde Milk Co., Helvetia 
ilk Condensing Co., and Carnation Milk Products Co, These three 
companies occupy a strong position in the trade. The price statistics 
between 1907 and 1917 show that 3 every rise and every de- 
cline was inaugurated by either Borden or Helvetia, and the small man- 


ufacturers followed. In 1916 and 1917 the war demand caused prices to 
ascend so rapidiy that the problem of declines was obviated until the 
beginning of 1918. 

In 1917, according to the statement of the Gage nar Helvetia made 
over 20 per cent on cost and over 65 per cent on investment. ‘The 
Borden Co. made approximately 18 per cent on cost. The Borden Co.'s 
costs are relatively high. 

19 11 none Co., in a letter to the commission, under date of March 

12 says: 

“We desire to mye however, in connection with the total earnings 
of the company and the margin of profit shown during the year, that it 
was our judgment at all times during the year that we were making 
a Jarger profit on our than we were entitled to make. 

“We desire to say in be dem Fe mg of the year’s profit—but not fm 
defense of it—that the profit which the company made during the year 
was regulated by conditions entirely beyond 


control of the directors 
and officers of the compan 


ng a large part ot the war the demand on the market was so 
strong that it was with great d 

kolng much higher than any 

Most of the price pe neg 1 ng the year were made by us in self- 


ned at the date of shipment, whi na rising market, would natu- 
rally be higher—this plan peing adopted on account of the necessity 
for protect: ourselves nst unusual and abnormal buying,” 


1 
In extenuation, this letter goes on to say that in estimating costs for 
917 the cost of producing evaporated 


$1.50. The and even 
50, ese 
9 he costs of most of the manufacturers. The price of crank 
ra about 36 70 2.80. in the market during most of the year ranged 
from about to 85.50. The unp crease in the canned-milk 
business, due to the war demand, enabled the milk manufacturers 
with such margins between costs and prices—to make unusual profits, 
SALMON CANNERS, 
Approximately 90 per cent of the salmon packed in 1917 

ata Kost under. 57.25 per case. To this Should be added a 8 
pone This item, as reported by 24 companies, packing practically 
50 per cent of the year's production, was 28 cents per case. However 
the 28 cents does not include brokerage and cash discounts in all cases, 
and it is estimated that 50 cents per case would. be a fairer allowance. 
This would bring the representative high cost up to 87.78. £ 
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The weighted average of the 1917 opening prices for different grades 
of salmon was $8.20 full case, but more salmon was sold above 
than below this price during the year. This indicates a margin for a 
Peas Byes Anette of 54 cents per case, and larger margins on the bulk 
0 e production. 

The average investment per case in 1917 was 84.32. x 

It follows that the marginal percentage earned upon a reasonable 
investment by the high-cost canners was approximately 124 per cent. 
Several canners haying costs in the vicinity of $7.25, which might be 
taken as concrete illustrations, made profits as follows: 

Profit. 


Alaska Salmon Co. (cost, 87.12) per cent__ 
Everett Packing Co. (cost, 87.43) 
San Juan Packing Co. (cost, peoa 
Cascade Packing Co. (cost, $7.1 
Ocean Food Packing Co. (cost, $7.5 
Salina Packing Co. (cost, $7.71) 

The foregoing statements are based upon the Tep 
company, one whose cost would cover 90 per cent o 
N neures concern the average. 

In 1917 the average net profit on investment of 90 companies, pack- 
ing 7,426,678 full cases (87 per cent of the total year’s pace) was 
$2.28 per case, or 52.8 per cent on the net investment in the salmon- 
canning business proper. This average of 52.8 per cent does not reveal 
the fact that come of the low-cost companies, included in the average, 
made over 200 per cent. it is significant that some of these low-cost 
companies are those allied with the big meat packers. 


SALARIES AND BONUSES. X 

Below are given the payments in salaries and commission which were 
made in 1917 for services rendered by the American Metal Co. (Ltd.), 
New York. These payments are reported as being made exclusively for 
services in their capacity as described below and charged in all cases 
to expense account: 


Officers and managers—Salarics and commission. 


Name of i Total 
payee. Position. payment. 


Chairman of board of di- | $179,663.33 
rectors. 


PEAN E Presidents ooo tsa csess cee 
Otto Sussman. doo Vice president; chief mining | 221, 506. 01 
department. axe 
o oe oa AE S Vice president; chief sales | 147,930. 69 
department. 
T. Sternſeld Director (and treasurer to 86,312.90 


126 West Seventy- 
fourth St., New 
York, N. Y 


June 30, 1917). 


Henry Bruere 61 Broadway, New | Vice President 82, 810. 23 
o a of 
Julian B. Beaty cl: e Director and treasurer since | 77,710.23 
H. K. Hochschild. . . do i 51,810. 23 
H. V. Putzel... 40 52, 710. 23 
M. Roos. d 79, 065. 35 
S. Adler 4 0423 G Sa auditor and account- 79, 065, 35 
ant. 
IH. Bernstorſ lil... . doo. Chief ore department 52, 410. 2 
Sol Ros 1625 Boatmens Manager St. Louis ofllee 148, 530. 69 
Bank Building, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
M. Schott 825 A. C. Foster | Manager Denver oſſi ce 136, 533. 12 
Enang, Denyer, 
Jolo. 
Wm. Simon 1625 Boat mens Assistant manager St. Louis 38,155. 11 
Bank Building, | office. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Mancgers and cmployees—Salarics and bonus. 
Name of payee. Address. Position. aie : 
W. E. Brady. 61 Broadway, N. V. Manager of transportation | $11,800.00 
department (now Amer- 
ican Metal Transporta- 
tion Co.) 
W. H. Brady.. Assistant cashier ............ 9, 300. 09 
H. M. Burkey.. --| Metallurgical department 5,200.00 
M. Fa .| Chief clerk sales depart- 9,309. 00 
$ ment. 
sdn. Fornfinne -| Assistant traffic manager 7,400. 00 
Gustav Leers Traflic manager 9, 150,00 
B. F. Phillipson Assistant manager ore de- 9, 600. 00 
partment. 
E, T. Villareal Manager foreign metals de-] 12,206.09 
Hans Sch 6, 100. 00 
Wm. Weidowke 5,850. 00 
John MacLetehie Fo 12, 899. 00 
B. N. Zimmer. . 2287 Henry Oliver | ManagerPittsburgh office 18, 800. 05 
Building, Pitts- | and Langeloth Works. 
burgh, Pa. 
H. L. Brown 825 A. C. Foster] Mining engineer, Denver 6,350.00 
sweeps Denver, office. 
Solo. 
F. D. Weeks Canandaigua, N. Y.. 1 5 es engineer 23,30), 00 
resigned). 
C. E. Kayser 406 First National | Manager gas operations 7,0M.09 
Bank Building, 
Bartlesville, Oia. 
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The foregoing is as complete a reply to the Senate's question as the 


commission able to prepare during the time at its disposal. 
It must be stated that the instances cited are by no means a com- 
pete 1 ey 
All of which is in support of the statement of the President when, in 
his address to a joint session of Congress on May 27, 1918, he said: 
“The profiteering that can not be got at by the restraints of con- 
science and love of country can be got at by taxation. There is such 
profiteering now, and the information with regard to it is avallable 
and indisputable.” 
TRE FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION, 
WILLIAM B. COLVER, - 
Chairman. 
Johx FRANKLIN FORT, 
Vice Chairman. 
Victor MuRrDOCK. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by G. F. 
Turner, one of its clerks, announced that the House agrees to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 11692) making appropriations to provide for the 
expenses of the government of the District of Columbia for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, and for other p 

The message also announced that the House further insists 
upon its disagreement to the amendments of the Senate Nos. 
1, 61. and 63 to the bill (H. R. 11692) making appropriations 
to provide for the expenses of the government of the District 
of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, and for 
other purposes, asks a further conference with the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had ap- 
pointed Mr. Sissox, Mr. McAnprews, and Mr. Davis managers 
at the further conference on the part of the House. 

The message further announced that the House had passed a 
bill (H. R. 12580) to authorize an additional issue of bonds to 
meet expenditures for the national security and defense, and, 
for the purpose of assisting in the prosecution of the war, to 
extend additional credit to foreign governments, and for other 
purposes, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

PETITIONS. 

Mr. THOMPSON presented a petition of the Rotary Club 
of Arkansas City, Kans., and a petition of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Arkansas City, Kans., praying for a centralized Fed- 
eral authority to determine and administer the highway policy 
of the Nation, which were referred to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. x 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEE ON FINANCE. 


Mr. SIMMONS, from the Committee on Finance, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them each without 
amendment, and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 4739) to fix the annual salary of the collector of 
customs for the district of North Carolina (Rept. No. 533) ; and 

A bill (H. R. 12580) to authorize an additional issue of bonds 
to meet expenditures for the national security and defense, and, 
for the purpose of assisting in the prosecution of the war, to ex- 
tend additional credit to foreign Governments, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 534). 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CALDER: 

A bill (S. 4774) to amend section 335 of the Penal Code; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 4775) granting an increase of pension to Clifford T. 
Cheek (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. LEWIS: 

A bill (S. 4776) to amend. the war-risk insurance act so as to 
extend its provisions to all war work and work imperiling life 
and death; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: 

A bill (S. 4777) granting an increase of pension to Emma L. 
Porter; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PENROSE: 

A bill (S. 4778) granting an increase of pension to Lemuel 
Lunger ; to the Committee on Pensions. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action 
of the House of Representatives further insisting upon its dis- 
ugreement to the amendments of the Senate numbered 1, 61, 
and 63 to the bill (H. R. 11692) making appropriations to pro- 
vide for the expenses of the government of the District of Co- 
lumbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, and for other 
purposes, and requesting a further conference with the Senate 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 


Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I move that the Senate further 
insist upon its amendments still in disagreement, and agree to 
the further conference asked for by the House, the conferees on 
the part of the Senate to be appointed by. the Chair, 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. Saara of Maryland, Mr. Rontxsox, and Mr. GALLTNGER con- 
ferees at the further conference on the part of the Senate. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED, 


II. R. 12580. An act to authorize an additional issue of bonds 
to meet expenditures for the national security and defense, and, 
for the purpose of assisting in the proseeution of the war, to 
extend additional credit to foreign Governments, and for other 
purposes, was read twice by its title and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 


PROTECTION OF MIGRATORY BIRDS—-CONFERENCE REPORT. 
Mr, SMITH of Arizona submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two houses on the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 1553) 
to give effect to the convention between the United States and 
Great Britain for the protection of migratory birds concluded 
at Washington, August 16, 1916, and for other purposes, having 
met, after full and free conference have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the House numbered 1, 2, and 5, and agree to the same. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House numbered 3, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows; In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: “Provided, That no person 
who Is subject to the draft for service in the Army or Navy shall 
be exempted or excused from such service by reason of his em- 
ployment under this act“; and the House agree to the same. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House numbered 4, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: 

“Sec. 12. Nothing in this act shall be construed to prevent 
the breeding of migratory game birds on farms and preserves 
and the sale of birds so bred under proper regulation for the 
purpose of increasing the food supply.” 

And the House agree to the same. . 

M. A. SMITH, 
- JOHN K. SHIELDS, 
H. C. 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
H. D. Froon, 
CHs. M. STEDMAN, 
HENRY ALLEN COOPER, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 
ARMY APPROPRIATIONS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of.the bill (H. R. 12281) making appropriations for 
the support of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I desire to offer another 
amendment to the bill as a committee amendment. It is known 
as Senate joint resolution 136. It has been on the calendar for 
a.good while and action has been postponed awaiting the rati- 
fication of the treaties between Great Britain and Canada and 
the United States. I offer it as an amendment to this bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be read. 

The SECRETARY. Add at the proper place in 


lowing: 
That the President may by proclamation set a day or days and place 
de pisces E the United States whe ere COSA. or 
w ns or 
— ted 70 Conary with whose Government the United States 


in 
accordance with the terms of which its citizens or subjects within deng- 


the bill the fol- 


roclamation the President stati 
tion it shall the duty of an 
tion by the terms of the 


of the requirements of said act and this joint resolution upon the pub- 
lication by the President of any such proclamation, and any such alien 


who shall w 


1918. 


Sse. 2. That any such alien, when registered, shall be and remain 
liable to military service in the forces of the United States and subject 
to draft under the provisions of said convention or agreement and of 
said act and all amendments thereto, and subject to such regulations 
as the President may have prescribed or may prescribe under the terms 
thereof, unless during the period fied in the convention or agree. 
ment concluded with the country whereef he is a citizen or paee and 
designated in the President’s proclamation, he shall have enlisted or 
enrolled in the military forces of his own country or returned to his 
own country for the purpose of enlisting or enrolling in its military 
forces, or unless the country whereof he is a citizen or subject, through 
its diplomatic representatives, In accordance with the terms of the con- 
vention or agreement concluded between the United States and such 
foreign country, shall issue to such alien a certificate of exemption from 
military service. 

Sec. 3. That any such alien, after the expiration of the time fixed by 
the President's proclamation within which he may enlist or enroll in the 
military forces of his own country, return to his own country for the 
purpose of military service, or be exempted through the diplomatic 
representative of the country whereof he is a citizen or subject, shall be 
and remain subject in all respects to the terms, provisions, liabilities, 
and penalties of said act and all amendments thereto, except as modified 
by the terms of the convention or, agreement concluded between the 
United States and the country whereof such alien is a citizen or subject, 
and shall be subject to such regulations as the President may have pre- 
scribed or may prescribe under the terms of said act. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I am in favor of the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Oregon. Indeed, the 
adoption of legislation of this character is indispensable if we 
are to carry out the proyisions of the treaties on this subject 
which we have recently ratified with Great Britain and with 
Canada. Yet I think it is my duty to point out to the Senate 
and to the Senator from Oregon, the chairman of the commit- 
tee, in charge of this bill, what may be a necessary field for 
some further legislation of this character. 

As far back as February 28, 1918, the House of Representa- 
tives enacted and sent to this body what is known as House 
bill 5667, generally called the alien slacker bill. The bill pro- 
vided in substance that where either the citizens or subjects of 
n foreign power at war with Germany or our allies should claim 
exemption from military service when military service was 
sought from them in this country, we should, in substance—I 
do not undertake to quote the exact language or the exact pro- 
visions—deport those people for that reason from this country. 

This bill passed the House of Representatives by a very 
large vote—three hundred and some odd to 15 or 16—showing 
a practical unanimity of sentiment in this country, so far we 
are able to judge it by the votes in either House of Congress 
on this question. It was referred to the Committee on Immi- 
gration, properly so, because it dealt with the immigration 
question, and sought to remedy the situation by the application 
of a remedy which comes within the jurisdiction of that com- 
mittee. 


I made repeated efforts at first to get the bill considered by 
the committee, but was unable to do so; first, because it was 
difficult to secure a quorum at the time when the bill came 
over, and next, because the chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the Senate and the State Department, if my mem- 
ory is accurate, both objected to the consideration of this meas- 
ure by the Senate pending the negotiation of these treaties. 
For that reason the Committee on Immigration has taken no 
action with respect to this matter, deeming it wiser to take a 
more direct method of securing the military service of these 
people who certainly ought to render it, either to this country 
or to their own countries, rather than that of deporting them, 
and thus giviag them an opportunity to go somewhere else, 
where they might still further evade such service. 

There are three of the larger countries at war with Germany 
who have a considerable number of citizens or subjects in this 
country who might be subject to this law. So far as England 
and Canada are concerned, the situation is relieved by the 
treaty which the Senate ratified just a day or so ago. That 
treaty will be carried into effect by the legislation now pro- 
posed by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN]. But 
so far as France and Italy are concerned, a complete hiatus is 
left, with nothing done, unless the Senate shall adopt some 
plan of dealing with that question. First-paper men or de- 
clarants who are citizens of France or subjects of the Kingdom 
of Great Britain of course can be held to service, but aliens 
from those countries residing in this country who have not 
declared their intention to become citizens of it and who are 
subjects or citizens of either one of the other countries can not 
be held. 

I have been informed that negotiations on this subject are 
pending with the Governments of both France and Italy, and 
possibly with Roumania and with Greece, and I do not know 
with what other governments, but certainly with the first two 
I have mentioned. : 

I think—and it has always been my judgment—that this 
question ought not to be dealt with from the standpoint of 
merely running these people out of this country, if it is possible 
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to deal with it from the more beneficial standpoint of securing 
inilitary service from people who are due to render it, and I 
have been inclined to believe that the legislation suggested by 
the Senator from Oregon ought to have some provision in it, 
if it is possible under existing treaties, covering the situation 
in respect to France and Italy as well as that of England and 
Canada. I know that the provision is made by the Senator’s 
amendment in general language, that whenever these Govern- 
ments or these countries do enter into treaty engagements with 
this Government on the subject, then those engagements shall 
be carried out, but I know months, more than a year indeed, has 
passed, and still we have no treaties. Unless we have a treaty 
I think the question ought to be dealt with, and dealt with effec- 
tually. I am willing, if I must do it, that the Committee on 
Immigration shall go just as far as its power and jurisdiction 
extend in dealing with this subject in the same manner that 
the House of Representatives has already dealt with it; but I 
think it is infinitely preferable, if it can be done, that it be 
worked out from the other standpoint. If that can be done, and 
if the Senator from Oregon wants to do it, I am perfectly will- 
ing to have this bill withdrawn from the Committee on Im- 
migration and referred to his committee. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. In reply to the Senator, let me sug- 
gest to him that the amendment which was adopted on yesterday, 
which is known as the Hitchcock amendment, is not so drastic 
as is the bill which passed the House of Representatives, but 
it does take care of the situation, I think, and I am advised by 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopce] that he has a 
further amendment to offer which will still further protect the 
situation. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Let me say, in reply to the Senator from 
Oregon, that it does not; and I will teil the Senator why it does 
not. I say that, of course, with the utmost deference to the 
Senator’s opinion, if he shall still adhere to it after I state why 
I do not think it does take care of the situation. It is true it 
cancels temporarily, and it may be for the length of the war, any 
right that may have accrued to an applicant under Lis declara- 
tion of intention in his first papers, and yet he can stay here and 
not occupy the position of the first-paper man or of the de- 
clarant, and can avoid all service unless something further is 
done. ‘That is the reason. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I remember that after a good deal of 
consideration I introduced in the Senate at one time a Dill 
very much like the House bill, and at the same time the Senator 
from North Dakota introduced a resolution leaving the matter 
to be negotiated as a treaty proposition. The bill that I had 
prepared was so drastic in its terms that it led, I think, in con- 
nection with the resolution introduced by the Senator from 
North Dakota, to the formulation of Senate resolution 136 by 
both the Department of State and the War Department. 

Mr. HARDWICK. That is the one the Senator has just 
offered as an amendment? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes. Considered in connection with 
the treaties with those countries, it may be that the House bill, 
to which the Senator has referred, is too drastic in its provi- 
sions and would violate some of the terms of the treaties we 
have with other countries with reference to immigration. For 
instance, the only countries I know of where there is a limita- 
tion upon immigration are China and Japan. We have a 
favored-nation clause with many of the countries of the world 
which allows their people to come here. Whether we can prac- 
tically violate those treaty agreements or not and say we must 
get out of them and not admit others to our country is a serious 
question, in my mind; and yet I think the Hitchcock amend- 
ment, taken in connection with the draft law, fully protects 
those people. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator from Georgia will allow me, I 
desire to say that we haye three classes of aliens to deal with— 
alien enemies, whom, of course, we can not take into the Army; 
neutral aliens, who are covered by the Hitchcock amendment, 
though not so thoroughly as I should like to see them covered, 
and I propose to offer an amendment to that amendment when 
we get into the Senate; and, lastly, friendly aliens. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator will allow me, I wish to 
suggest to him that he neglected to state that the Hitchcock 
amendment does not apply to those people at all. 

Mr. LODGE. It does not. It applies only to neutral aliens, 
because we expect to cover all of the friendly aliens by treaty. 
We have covered the British and the Canadians. 

Now, I think I can say to the Senator from Georgin—though 
the chairman of the committee can say it with more authority, 
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for he is better informed than am I—that the treaties with 
France and Italy, and I am not sure but I believe also Greece, 
have been held up by the British and the Canadian treaties. 
We could not deal with those until the British and Canadian 
treaties were out of the way. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Will the Senator tell me whether those 
treaties have yet been negotiated? 

Mr. LODGE. The French treaty, I understand, is complete. 

Mr. HARDWICK. And the others are in process of com- 
pletion? 

Mr. LODGE. I do not know. There is one point of difference 
about the Italian treaty which, it seems to me, could be easily 
arranged. I have no right te say what it is, for I do not know; 
unt I understand that the Italian Government wish to claim 
for their men who have gone from here to fight in the Italian 
Army the right to freely return without interference from our 
immigration laws. I do not say that is the question, but I think 
that is the question. It seems to me there is no objection to 
granting that privilege; but those treaties will follow very 
rapidly, and I do not think we ought to take any steps by law 
at this time affecting friendly aliens. I think we shall reach 
that by treaty in the proper way, in the way we have reached 
it with the British nnd Canadians, and reach it very soon, be- 
cause it is the British and Canadian treaties that have delayed 
the others. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I wish to say a word 
more, and I shall be very brief, because I desire, as much as any 
other Senator can, the Senate to get through with this bill 
expeditiously, IL thought it was incumbent upon me, as the 
Committee on Immigration has not acted on this matter and 
may not do so if it is the sense of the Senate that all legisla- 
tion on this qnestion shall await the treaties, to suggest that 


the bill be withdrawn from the Senate Committee on Immigra-- 


tion and referred either to the Committee on Military Affairs 
or to the Committee on Foreign Relations, if it is to be handled 
from either standpoint. On the other hand, if I felt it was the 
sense of the Senate, without waiting for these treaties or regard- 
less of them—and I rather think that the House of Representa- 
tives is right, and that we have the power, if it were good policy 
to exercise it, because there is nothing in the treaties that would 
require us to let people who are not citizens, except temporarily, 
stay in this country that we did not want to stay—if the Senate 
does not want to deal with it from that standpoint, then I think 
that the measure ought to be referred to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, and I shall ask the Senate to give it that direction 
at u later period. I feel, however, that something ought to be 
done, and unless some Senator—the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hircucoce] or some other Senator—ean give us some assurance 
that Italy and France are about to conclude similar treaties with 
us, or can give us some hope that they may conclude similar 
treaties with us along the line of those already concluded with 
Great Britain nnd Canada, I feel that something ought to be done 
to require ef the citizens and subjects of France and Italy in this 
country exactly the same measure of duty we have now required 
by treaty and by law of the citizens and subjects of Great Britain 
and of Canada. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I sympathize entirely with 
what the Senator from Georgia says. I feel justified in saying 
that the treaties referred to in all probability will be laid be- 
-fore the Senate at an early date. ‘There are some stumbling 
blocks in the way, but I believe they will be overcome. I wish 
to call the attention of the Senator to the fact that neither 
Italy nor Great Britain nor any other cobelligerent country has 
asked to have excused from military duties those of its nationals 
in this country who huve taken out their first papers. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I knew that; but, of course, you do not 
reach the people who have not taken out their first papers. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. No; but I feel justified in saying that it 
is desired to reach those people. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I want to be relieved, so far as I can 
properly be relieved, of further responsibility for this matter. 
Is it the Senator's idea that this legislation ought to be acted 
upon entirely as a military matter? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. No; my judgment is that the bill should 
remain with the Committee ou Immigration, and it may be that 
a little later on there will be occasion to bring it out; and, If 
the occasion arises, I think it ought to be brought out. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Of course, if we get the treaties with the 
other countries, then the proposed law which the Senator from 
Oregon has offered will apply, will it not? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It will. 

Mr. HARDWICK. And then we can require military service 
of these aliens? 


Mr. HITCHCOCK, Absolutely. 
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Mr. HARDWICK. Therefore, there will never be any reason 
to pass the House bill if the treaties should be entered into? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. No; but if the treaties showld fail, then 
we could take up that bill. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Tue question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I offer the amendment which I send 
to the desk. I will state in reference to the amendment that it 
passe the Senate at one time in its entirety and was referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs of the House, but was not 
acted upon there. However, we discussed it a few days ago 
with the chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs of the 


House and with the ranking Republican member of that com- 


mittee, and they practically assented to having the amendment 
go into this bill as an important piece of Army legislation. 
There is not a provision in it chat has not been recommended 
by the War Department. While it would have been more proper 
to have introduced it as a separate measure, it is so important 
and it seems so impossible to get it through the House in that 
erp r it is suggested as an amendment by the committee 
a me. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 


The Secrerany. Add a new chapter to the bill, after Chapter 
XVI, as follows: 


That sections 10, 13, 22, 24, 28, 31, 42, 51, 55, 69, 11 d 125 of 
r e Fannod gAn gst tor making further and more 8 ‘pre- 
7 or the national defense, and for other purposes,“ approved June 
3, 1916, be, and the same hereby are, amended as herein — indicated 


in section 1 of this chapter 

Section 10, by stri out the word “farrier” wherever it occurs 
in said section and su tuting therefor the words “stable sergeant "3 
changing the 6 at the end of the second paragraph of sald section 
to a colon and adding the following: “And provided further That any 
person who at the time of the approval of this act shali be and has been 
an officer of the Medical Reserve or geht contract. surgeon, on active 
duty for 12 years subsequent to 1898 shall be eligible for appointment 
as first licutenant in the Medical Corps, subject to examination: And 
provided further, That any officer so eligible who falls to pass the 
physical examination by reason of disability incurred in line of duty 
shall be retired with the a Ean allowances of a first Meutenant of the 
Medical C ; and by striking out the eighth proviso of the third 
paragraph of said section. 

Section 22 by striking out the period at the end thereof, substituting 
therefor a colon, and adding thereto the following; “ Provided, That one 
of the enlisted men at each main recruiting station who has been de- 
tached for duty at such station under the provisions of the act of Con- 
gress approved ee 2, 1901, may, in the discretion of the Secretary 
2 hu ve the rank, pay, and allowances of a first sergeant of 

Section 24 by amending all that part of the second paragraph thereof 
down to the third proviso in said paragraph to read as follows: 

“ Vacancies in the grade of second lieutenant, however arising, in any 
fiscal year shall be filled by 8 in the following order: (1) Of 
cadets graduated from the United States Military Academy during the 
8 fiscal year for whom vacancies did not become available during 

he fiscal year In which they 1 (2) under the provisions 
of oani law of enlisted men, uding officers of Philippine Scouts, 
between the ages of 21 and 34 years, whose fitness for promotion shall 
have been determined by com tive examination ; and of members, in- 
cluding officers, of the nized Militia, the National Guard, or Naval 
Militia, between the ages of 21 and 84 years who have had at least 90 
days“ actual Federal military service during the calendar year 1916, or 
subsequent thereto, and whose fitness for promotion shall have been de- 
termined by examination; (3) of commissioned officers of the National 
Guard, between the ages of 21 and 27 years, not otherwise provided for 
herein; (4) of members of the Officers’ Reserve Corps, between the ages 
of 21 and 27 years; {5) of such honor graduates, between the ages of 
21 and 27 years, of distinguished colleges as are now or may hereafter 
be entitled to preference by general orders of the War Department; and 
(G) of candidates from civil life, between the ages of 21 and 27 years; 
and the President is authorized to make the necessary rules and regula- 
tions to carry these provisions into effect: Provided That the President 
is hereby authorized to waive the maximum age limiit prescribed by law 
for appointment as second lieutenant in the Regular a, in the case of 
any candidate for such appointment who has successfully completed or 
who may h ter successfully complete the required examination for 
such appointment before arriving at the preser. maximum age limit; 
but no appointment of any such candidate shall be made to any vacancy 
which did not exist upon the date he successfully completed the required 
examination for appointment; and persons appointed under the provi- 
sions of this proviso shall be appointed with the rank and date of rank 
with which they would have been appointed if their pete had 
not been prevented by reason of the maximum age limit prescribed hy 
law’; and by amending the last proviso of said section by substituting 
the word colonel’ for the word * major’ therein.” 

Section 28 to read as follows: . 

“Src. 38. Pay of certain enlisted men: Hereafter the monthly 
pay of enlisted men of certain grades of the Army created In this act 
shall be as follows, namely: Quartermaster sergeant, senior grade, 
Quartermaster Corps; master hospital sergeant, Medical Department; 
master engineer, senior grade, Corps of Engineers; and band leader, 
Infantry, Cavalry. Artillery, and Corps of Engineers. 875; hospita! 
sergeant, Medical Department; and master engincer, Junior grade. Corps 
of Engineers, 805; sergeant, frst class, Medical Department, $50; ord- 
nance sergeant, Ordnance Department; quartermaster sergeant, Quarter- 
master Corps ; sergeant, first class, Corps of Engineers ; regimental supply 
sergeant, Infantry, Cavalry. Field Artillery, and Corps of Engineers; 
battalion supply sergeant, Corps of Engineers and separate battalion 
of any arm or branch; and assistant engineer, Coast Artillery Corps, 
$45: assistant hand lender, Infantry, Cavalry, Artillery, and Corps of 
Engineers, and sergeant bugler, Infantry, Cavalry, Artillery, and Corps 
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of Engineers, 840; stable sergeant, Medical 9 wegen oe 
grant, mess sergeant, and stable sergeant, Corps of rs; sergeant, 
edicul Depar! y 


partment; horseshoer, Infantry, 
Nery, Corps of Engineers, Signal Corps, and Medical Department ; 
stable sergeant, vert § and Cavalry; radio sergeant, Coast Artillery 

of any arm or branch; — musician, second claus 


branch ; musician, third class. 
Engineers; corporal bugier, infantry, Cavalry, Artillery, and Corps of 


alry, Field Artillery, Corps of Engineers, and Medical Department; 


bugler, first class, Infantry, Ca ‘Artillery, and Corps of eers } 
mechanic, Infantry, Cavalry, Fiel Artillery. Corps of Engineers, an 
Medical tment; chauffeur of any arm or branch; and wagoner, 


feur of any arm or branch; bugler, Infantry, valry, Artillery, and 

lass, Infantr Cavalry, Artillery 
Ordnance Department, 8 8; private, Medical 
Department and Ordnance Department, $15. 

“Enlisted men who are now qualified, or who may hereafter qualify, 
as expert military 3 shall receive a month; as first-class 
military telegraphers, $3 a month; as military telegraphers, 82 a 
month; all in addition to their y, under sach regulations as the 
Secretary of War may prescribe, but no enlisted man shall receive at 
the ae time additional pay for more than one of the classifications 
named. 

“So much of the act approved July 24, 1917, as authorizes the grade 
of chauffeur, first class, with pay and allowances of a sergeant, first 
class, in the Signal Corps, and the grade of chauffeur, with the pay 
is hereby re ed, 


Section 31, by striking out the words “ travel expenses and pay ‘at the 
rate of their respective des in the Regular Army during such periods 


follows: 

“Enlisted men of the Enlisted Reserve Corps shall receive the pay 
and allowances of their respective grades, but only when ordered into 
active service, and from the date of their d to place where 
ordered, transportation and reimbursement of cost of subsistence at 
such rate as may be fixed by the Secretary of War during travel from 
home to place where ordered and return home and tence in kind 
during period not in transit and while in service: Provided, That said 
enlisted men shall not be entitled to retirement or retirement pay: 
Provided further, That when any enlisted man of the Enlisted Reserve 
Corps shall be ordered to active service for purposes of instruction or 
training he may be paid at any time after the date such order shall 
become effective for the period from the date of leaving home to date 
of return thereto as determined in advance, both dates inclusive, and 
such payment, if otherwise correct, pass to the credit of the dis- 
bursing officer making the same.” 

Section 69, by striking out the period at the end thereof, substitut- 
ing therefor a colon, and adding th er the following: “Provided 
further, That in the Territory of Hawaii the National Guard may in- 
clude citizens of the Philippine Islands.” 

Section 111, by Inserting after the comma following the word 
“thereof,” in the seventeenth line of said section, the following: “or, 
in grades aboye the rank of captain, from officers of the Regular Army.” 

ection 125, by striking out the N at the end thereof, substitut- 
ing therefor u colon, and adding reafter the following: “Provided, 
That hereafter, upon the discharge or furl to the reserve of an 
enlisted man, all uniform outer clothing then in his 2 except 
such articles as he may be permitted to wear from the place of termi- 
nation of his active service to his home, as authorized by this section, 
will be retained for military use; and within four months after such 
termination of his active service he shail return all uniform clothing, 
which he was so permitted to retain for wear to his home, by mail, under 
a franked label which shall be furnished him for the purpose and in 
conformity with the instructions given him at the time of such termi- 
nation of his active service; and in case he 1 fail to return the 
same within such period, and in accordance with such instructions, he 
shall be deemed gullty of a misdemeanor, and, upon conviction, suffer 
the punishment prescribed by this section: Provided further, That, 

on the release from Federal service of an enlisted man of the Na. 


and 
accounted for as prone ss issued to the National Guard of the State 
to which the enlisted man belongs, in the manner prescribed by section 
67 of this act: And oe further, That when an enlisted man is 
dischar otherwise n 5 all uniform outer clothing in his 
possession shall be retained for use, and 


arm 


cables, or other material 


SEC. 4. That the service of graduates of the Military Academy may 
be utilized during the months of June, July, August, and September of 
the year in which they graduate as instructors at the citizens’ trainin 
camps, and their graduation leave may be taken at the termination UF 
their services as instructors at these camps. 

Sec. 5. That hereafter, under such regulations as the Secretary of 
War may prescribe, authorized mounts of officers who die in the service 
may be transported at public expense from their last duty station to 
such places within the limits of the United States as may be the home of 
their families, or as may be designated by their 1 representatives or 
executors, or such mount may be disposed of as directed by such repre- 
sentatives or executors. 

SEC. 6. That hereafter, under such regulations as the 8 of 
War may prescribe, transportation at public ae rer may be provided for 
the baggage of civilian employees who die in the service from their last 
duty station to such places within the limits of the United States as 
may be the home of their families, or as may be designated by their legal 
representatives or executors. 

Sec. 7. That hereafter mileage to officers of the Corps of Engineers, 
Signal Corps (including the Bureau of Military Aeronautics and the 
Bureau of Aircraft Production), Ordnance Department, and Quarter- 
master Corps, traveling on duty in connection with work er the 
appropriations 55 to respective departments, shall be paid 
2 = r or the work in connection with which the travel 

ormed. 

Sec. 8. That the Secretary of the pony Ma hereby authorized in 
time of war, upon request to the Secretary of to extend the period 
during which money accounts covering expenditures from „ 
for the Arny may be transmitted to the Auditor for the War Depart- 
ment after their receipt in the War Department from 60 to 90 days. 

Sec. 9. That in the interest of the national defense, and for the 
better protection of life and property on said waters, the Secretary of 
War is hereby authorized and empowered to prescribe such regulations as 
he may deem best for the use and navigation of any portion or area of 
the navigable waters of the United States or waters under the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States endangered or likely to be endangered by 
Coast Artillery fire in target practice or otherwise, or by the proving 
r nons of the Government ordnance proving ground at Sandy Hook, 

. J., or at any Government ordnance prov nd that may be 
established elsewhere on or near such waters, and o sor poron or area 
of said waters occupied by submarine mines, mine flelds, submarine 

and accessories pertaining to seacoast fortifica- 
tions, or by any plant or facility enga. in the execution of any public 
project of river and harbor improvement; and the said Secretary shall 
ve like power to — the transportation of explosives upon any 
of said waters: Provided, That the authority hereby conferred shall be 
so exercised as not unreasonably to interfere with or restrict the food 
fishing industry, and the seguis ons 8 in pursuance hereof shali 
provide for the use of such waters by food fishermen operating under 
permits ted by the War Department. 

To enforce the regulations prescribed pursuant to this section, the 
Secretary of War may detail any public vessel in the service of the War 
Department, or, upon the request of the 8 of War, the head of 
any other department may enforce, and the head of any such department 
is hereby authorized to enforce, such regulations by means of any public 
vessel of such department. 

The regulations made by the Secretary of War pursuant to this section 
shall be posted in conspicuous and appropriate places, designated by 
him, for the information of the poou; and every person who and every 
corporation which shall willfully violate any regulation made by the 
said tary pursuant to this section shall be deemed ty of a 
misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof in any court of competent 
jurisdiction shall be punished by a fine not exceeding $500, or by im- 
prisonment (in the case of a natural person) not exceeding six months, 
in the discretion of the court. 


material supplied to the Army by Engineer Department. 
Sec. 11. at when any retired officer of the 2 is, in the disere- 


poses except promotion, be considered an officer of such arm, corps, 
department, or organization while so serving, and shall be an extra 
number therein. 

Sec. 12. That hereafter separate battalions, squadrons, or like units of 
any arm, corps, or department shall consist of such numbers and grades 
of commissioned officers and enlisted men as the President may prescribe. 


company, battery, troep, or or tion in which the grade of bugier 
is — el there shall one bugler, first class. 

Suc. 14. That there are hereby created in the Army the grades of 
motor sergeant, chauffeur first class, chauffeur, and assistant chauffeur 
in each arm or branch thereof. and appointments made therein shall be 
in such numbers and for such organiza 
orders from time to time direct and designate; and there are also 


shall be one corporal bugier, and for enen 


tions as the President may in 
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hereby created the grades of battalion supply sergeant, separate bat- 


talion of any arm or branch; chief mechanic, Infantry and Cavalry; 
and mechanic, Corps of Engineers. 4 

Sec. 15. That during the present war the President be, and he hereby 
Is, authorized to enlist for service in the offices of the War Department 
or under its control or on detached service under its jurisdiction men 
outside the draft ages, and for the same purpose to draft men within 
such ages who have n disqualified by minor physical defects for 
active service in the Army; to establish regulations under which such 
enlistments may be made, and to fix the pay and allowances of men so 
enlisted or drafted, which said pay and allowances shall not exceed 
those of enlisted men of the Regular Army. 

Sec. 16. That the President is authorized to appoint and, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, to commission to the mace 
of captain in the Quartermaster Corps, United States Army, John Q. A, 
Brett, who was appointed to the grade of first lieutenant in the Quar- 
termaster Co pursuant to the act of August 29, 1916, and who had 
over 31 years’ service as pay clerk, United States Army. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Oregon. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. In that connection I ask to have 
printed in the Recorp the specific reasons why each piece of 
this legislation is asked, and then any Member of the Senate 
ean refer to it and ascertain the reasons upon which the legis- 
lation is based. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the matter will 
be printed in the RECORD, 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


SECTION 10, NATIONAL-DEFENSE ACT. 


The object of the amendment herein proposed is to place the enlisted 
personnel of ambulance companies and field hospitals on a parity with 
those of other organizations having animal-drawn transportation. The 
farrier’s pay is $21; the stable sergeant’s pay is $36. As a consequence 
there is a constant tendency on the part of the men concerned to seek 
transfer to other branches of the service at a higher rate of pay. The 
stable sergeant will 3 practically the same work as that per- 
formed by a farrier. It is, of course, understood that a farrier performs, 
in a limited way at least, the duties of a veterinary. The duties of the 
farrier in this respect will be performed by the stable sergeant. 

The purpose of the amendment with respect to officers of the Medical 
Reserve Corps is as follows: There are in the Medical Corps of the 
Army at the 2 time 25 officers of the Medical Reserve Corps who 
have served from 13 years and 3 months to 28 years and 4 months as 
contract surgeons and first lieutenants of the Medical Reserve Corps. 
They are above the statutory age limit to enter the regular service 
and are without hope for the future. It is, therefore, deemed appro- 
priate that these 25 officers be given an opportunity to enter the Medical 
Corps as first lieutenants and take their chances for promotion in the 
future. It is proposed to give them a limited opportunity for retire- 
ment, service as contract surgeons being considered. It is proposed 
striking out the eighth proviso of the third paragraph of section 10, 
because this has already been done in fact, and this proviso is, there- 
fore, unnecessary. 

SECTION 22, NATIONAL-DEFENSE ACT. 


This amendment is requested in order to provide pay for certain en- 
listed men to make their pay commensurate with the duties actually 

rformed. At each of the recruiting stations of the Army one sergeant 
belonging to the detachment is detailed as acting first sergeant and 
post quartermaster sergeant for the detachment. It is evident that the 
pay of these deserving men should be made to correspond to the im- 
portance of the duties performed by them. 


SECTION 24, NATIONAL-DEFENSE ACT. 


It is proposed to amend the second paragraph of section 24 of the 
national-defense act down to the third proviso. There are two reasons 
for this amendment: (1) By the Army appropriation act approved 
May 12, 1917, two amendments were made to this section. The first of 
these amendments purported to set forth six different classifications 
from which cadets might be appointed to the United States Militar 
Academy. As appearing in the statutes, however, two of these classifi- 
cations are missing. It is the pee of the first part of the present 
proposed amendment to correct that error. (2) The original section 

rovided for the filling of vacancies “ created or caused b e increases 
due to this act.” As all such increases have now been filled, the section 
has been correspondingly changed in the presen et nena amendment 
so as to cover “all vacancies however arising.” cause of this fact, 
also, the first and the second provisos of the original section can no 
longer have force or effect. Therefore, in making the redraft, these two 
provisos have been omitted. While making these chan it seemed 
advisable to bring into the section the second amendment made in the 
Army appropriation act approved May 12, 1917. This has accordingly 
been done with slight changes in the way of a more specific statement, 
but without changing the effect of the former amendment. 

SECTION 28, NATIONAL-DEFENSE ACT. 


The national-defense act is the act which provides for permanent 
organization in time of peace. The act of May 18, 1917, gives the 
President the wer to expand the military force during the present 
emergen. The military force has been so expanded by direction of 
the President, and in the expanded force certain grades have been 
created. The grades having been created, it is manifest that corre- 
sponding pay should be established by law. Section 28 of the national- 
defense act makes provision for appropriate pay for each grade created 
by the national defense act. In short, section 28 provides pay. If new 
grades are created, it is manifest that pay pertaining to those grades 
should be established by law. on of the national-defense act is 
the appropriate place in which to make such provision. 

SECTION 31, NATIONAL-DEFENSE ACT. 


Section 31 provides for the Regular Army Reserve. Among its pro- 
visions is one to the effect that when this reserve, or any part thereof, 
is summoned for field training the reservist shall receive “ travel allow- 
ances and pay at the rate of their respective grades in the Regular 
Army during such riods of training.” It is manifest that under this 

rovision full reimbursement for expenses is not made to the reservist. 

he proposed amendment strikes out the words quoted above and in lieu 
thereof inserts provisions which will give full reimbursement for all 
expenses incurred by the reservist during such period of training. 
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SECTION 42, NATIONAL-DETENSE ACT. 


Section 42 authorizes the President to establish units of the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps at educational institutions where the authorities 
ay » to establish and maintain a two years’ elective or compulsory course 
of military training, which course, when entered upon by any student, 
must be completed by him as a prerequisite to graduation. There is 
no way in which the student may be relieved of the necessity of com- 
pleting the military training as a prereguisito to graduation even though 
from a physical standpoint it should become impossible for him to 
undergo the training. he proposed amendment is to take care of cases 
where the professor of military science and tactics is convinced that 
. ought not to be obliged to complete his course in military 

SECTION 81, NATIONAL-DEFENSE ACT. 


Section 51 makes eligible for appointment to the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps, and as a temporary additional second lleutenant, any physically 
fit male citizens between the ages of 21 and 27 years who shall have 
graduated prior to July 3, 1916, from certain classes of educational 
institutions. The object of the present amendment is to extend the time 
within which this privilege may be availed of from June 3. 1916, to 
July 1, 1919. The law, if thus changed, should give some stimulns to 
the military courses in the educational institutions mentioned, and should 
produce additional material available for Army service. 


SECTION 55, NATIONAL-DEFENSE ACT, 


Section 55 provides for an Enlisted Reserve Corps. While it also 
provides for ordering members of the reserve into training, it fails to 
adequately provide for their pay, transportation, and subsistence from 
the time they leave their homes until they return thereto. The pro- 
posed amendment is to correct this deficiency. 


SECTION 69, NATIONAL-DEFENSE ACT. 


The proposed amendment provides merely that in the Territory of 
Hawall citizens of the Philippine Islands shall be eligible to enlist- 
ment in the National Guard. 

SECTION 111, NATIONAL-DEFENSE ACT. 

Under the provisions of this section commissioned officers of Na- 
tional Guard organizations drafted into the service of the United States 
are to be appointed from among the members of said organization. The 
proposa amendment is designed to authorize the President to fill offices 

n said organization above the grade of captain by appointment of 
officers of the Regular Army. 


SECTION 125, NATIONAL-DEFENSE ACT. 


Section 125 provides for the protection of the uniform of the United 
States Army. The Army 8 heretofore attempted to guard 
against the wearing of the uniform by men dischar; from the service 
whether honorably or dishonorably. The proposed amendment is in- 
tended to give these regulations the force of law by incorporating them 
in said section 125. In addition, it purposes to Pore for furnishing 
a dishonorably discha soldier with a suit of citizen's outer cloth- 
ing not ex ing $15 in cost. This is necessary because an enlisted 
man is not allowed to have citizen’s clothes with him at his stations 
and so, upon discharge, would have nothing to wear unless this provision 
be made. The proposed amendment further permits members of the 
National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers to wear such uniforms 
as the Secretary of War may authorize. 


SECTION 2 OF PENDING BILL. 


e organizations of the line of the Army. as now organized under the 
authority’ granted by_the act of May 18, 1917, to expand the military 
force of the United States daring e preen emergency are made up 
so that the number of privates, first class, in each branch of the line 
of the Army bears the ratio of 333 per cent to the total number of 
privates first class and privates in such arm. It is belleved that this 
ratio should exist in the permanent organization, and this amendment 
is therefore proposed. For example, in the present national-defense act 
the law provides for 19 privates, first class, and 56 privates in an 
Infantry company in the permanent peace pede ener It is now 
proposed to make 25 private first class and 50 privates, an increase of 6 
privates first class; increase in es $3 per man per month; total in- 
crease of pay, therefore, for an Infantry company $18 per month. 


SECTION 3 OF PENDING BILL. 

Section 8 is designed to permit the utilization of graduates of the 
Military Academy as instructors at citizens’ training camps immediately 
after their graduation. 

SECTION 4 OF PENDING BILL. 


Section 4 is designed to permit the transporton at public expense 
of the authorized mounts of officers who die in the service to such places 
within the limits of the United States as may be the homes of their 
families, or as may be designated by their legal representatives, or to 
permit the disposal of said mounts in the manner directed by such 


representatives. 
SECTION 5 OF PENDING DILL, 


Section 5 is designed to permit the transportation at public expense 
of the baggage of civilian employees who die in the seryice from their 
last duty station to such places within the limits of the United States 
as may he the homes of their families or as may be designated by their 
legal representatives. 

SECTION 6 OF PENDING BILL, 


Section 6 is designed to require the payment of mileage to officers 
cf the Corps of Engincers, Signal Corps (including the three branches 
into which it has been divided by Executive order), Ordnance Depart- 
ment, and Quartermaster Corps from the — ROA NONS pertaining to the 
respective departments in connection which the travel is per- 
formed. This provision has already been made with reference to the 
Signal Corps, aud the present section is designed to apply the principle 
uniformly to the various bureaus named, it being thought that such 
mileage should properly come from the appropriations named rather 
than from the general appropriation for transportation of the Army. 


SECTION 7 OF THE PENDING BILL. 


Section 7 provides that the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized, 
In time of war, upon request to the cretary of War, to extend the 
period during which money accounts covering expenditures from appro- 
panene for the Sa may be transmitted to the Auditor for the War 

partment after their receipt in the War De ment from 60 to 90 
days. The large increase of business in time of war makes such exten- 
sion necessary. 


1918. 
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SECTION 8 OF PENDING BILL. 


Section 8 provides for protection to life and pro, rty upon the navi- 
Sey arak practices oe tue. OTTA Opec AE of tie Ordnance Depart: 
ery ce or the proving operations o 73 
ment trout authorizing the Secre of War to prescribe needed 
regulations with respect to the use and navigation of such waters. 


SECTION 9 OF PENDING BILL. 


The engineering department constructs and operates railway lines in 
the field of operations in France. Cost of both construction and opera- 
tion comes out of the appropriations made for such purpose. The 
income received from the operation of these utilities ought, therefore, 
it is thought, to be available for the further use of the engincering 
department for the en eee for which the ori 1 appropriation was 
made, Section 9 is intended to accomplish this result, It contains 
a provision that such proceeds shall be available until the close of 
the fiscal year following that in which the proceeds are received. is 
clause is Inserted because of the fact that proceeds received during 
the months of May and June would not be available for the purposes 
of the utility if the section provided only that they should be av. ble 
until the close of the fiscal year in which they were received. The 
proviso making the provisions of the act of March 23, 1910, making 
moneys arising from the disposition of serviceable uartermaster mate- 
rial available for the purposes of the appropriation 8 the 
fiscal year following t in which the disposition was ected, is 
merely applying to the Engineer Corps a method of administration 
a approved by Congress when It passed said act of March 23, 


SECTION 10 OF PENDING BILL. 


Section 10 provides that when a retired officer of the Army is, in 
the discretion of the President, employed on active duty and assigned 
to duty in an arm, corps, department, or organization, he shall, for 
all purposes except promotion, be considered an officer of such arm, 

nization while so serving and shall be an 

rovision is necessary at the present time 
— pie of a great number of retired Army 
officers are being availed of. When an officer is retired from active 
service he is no longer an officer of the arm or branch from which he 
is retired but is simply an Army officer. In many cases the statutes 
expressly require that certain duties may be performed only by an 
officer of a certain arm, corps, or department. Manifestly, therefore, 
such duties may not be performed by a retired officer employed on 
active duty. For example, an inspection required by statute of sol- 
diers’ homes can be performed only by an officer of the Inspector Gen- 
eral's Department, and this is a service that can well be rendered by 
a retired officer; but unless Congress enacts a law of the kind here 
roposed a retired officer can not perform such service. A like situn- 
fion arises in matters for the condemnatión of properties. The act of 
June 15, 1917, makes provision of this kind with respect to retired 
Engineer officers. This was found to be necessary in order that retired 
officers of the Engineer Corps might be detailed on the commission of 
the District of Columbia or on the Later yh River Commission. In 
the existing war situation it is thought that a general act, such as is 
now proposed, should be passed in order to give freedom in the use of 
retired officers. 

: SECTION 11 OF PENDING BILL, 

This section is proposed for the reason that the exigencies of war 
have indicated the necessity for creating organizations heretofore un- 
known. Future military developments may indicate the importance of 
creating, in time of peace, organizations not theretofore recognized in 
our service. Such being the case, it is believed that there should be 
written in the law provision authorizing the President to prescribe the 
necessary personnel for such organization. 

SECTION 12 OF PENDING BILL. 


This provision of law is suggested because of the fact that, in the 
national defense act, due undoubtedly to oversight on the part of the 
lawnaking body, buglers receive the pay of privates. The injustice of 
this oversight became at once apparent to organization commanders 
when they realized that the organization buglers received 83 less pay 
per month than privates, first class. Frequently buglers are excellent 
men, and because of the fact that they are efficient buglers, they are 
often held in that grade and not promoted to noncommissioned a Bs 
because of difficulty in replacing them as buglers, This provision of 
law provides slightly increased pay for most deserving men whose 
duties are oftentimes more hazardous than those of the average private; 

is arises from the fact that they are often out as messengers and 
signal men, and hence are req „ on occasion, to expose themselves 
toa eater oo aan z the cane — 8 1 — FRA AINA This o 
tion also makes provision for assignment of buglers proper grade, 
which shall exist in time of peace as well as in time of war. ? 


SECTION 13 OF PENDING BILL, 


is no provision of law for the permanent detail of such supply se ts 
man 


in charge of the regimental wagons. This man has under him 
four mechanies; they have charge of some eighty wagons in the 
regiment. This is an important noncommissioned office. In case a 
wagon is broken, there is one of two things to be done; either the 
wagon master or driver must do the work, usually an unsatisfactory 
job, or take it to a quartermaster repair shop; frequently it is not 
possible to find one in the vicinity. It is, therefore, considered im- 
portant that there be a norco med officer under whose charge 
this work may be property placed. In motorized organizations, hereto- 
fore, the personnel had been made up principally of noncommissioned 
officers. It was at once apparent that such organization was faulty, 
because of the fact that, in any organization, there is work that m 
be done which is not compatible with tbe office of porgeant or corporal, 
In the motorized organizations o under the President's power 
o expand—the act of May 18, 1917—as now shown in the Tables of 
Organization,” the grades indicated therein are motor sel nt. chauf- 
feur first class, chauffeur, and assistant chauffeur. It considered 
important and desirable that these same grades be adapted for the 
rmanent peace organization. As indicated above, these grades have 
n established during the present emergency. It is further noted 
that pay for these grades, as indicated in section 28 of the national 
defense act, as amended herein, is provided for in this act. These 


grades haying been created under the act of May 18, 1917. and pay 
providna as indicated herein, it is believed wise to permanently create 
hese grades by law and such is the purpose of this section. 


SECTION 14 OF PENDING BILE. 
Section 14 would authorize the President to enlist for service in the 


offices of the War Department, or under its control, or on detached sery- 
ice under its jurisdiction, men outside of the draft ages, and men within 


the draft ages who have been disqualified by minor paree defects 
for active service in the Army. It further provides that their pay and 
allowances shall be fixed by the President in any amounts not to 
exceed those of the enlisted men in the Regular Army.” ‘The purpose of 
this section is manifest—to procure more man power in the War 
Department and its detached services without encroaching upon the 
class of men that is available for active service in the Army, 


SECTION 15 OF PENDING BILL, 

Section 15 is designed to provide for placing on the retired list, with 
the grade of captain, John A. Brett, who was appointed to the grade 
of first lieutenant in the Quartermaster Corps purusant to the act of 
August 29, 1916, after more than 31 years’ service as pay clerk in the 
United States Army, (Note: This provision was inserted in the original 
omnibus bill by the Senate committee. Whereas I am personally ad- 
vised that Col. Brett is‘a most efficient officer and has served the Gov- 
ernment long and faithfully, I am advised that the various members of 
the Senate Milit Committee are fully informed as to the merits of 
this proposed legislation.) 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I offer an amendment, to come in on 
page 120, line 22, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 120, line 22, which reads: 

That any act inconsistent with fhe provisions of this act are hereby 
repealed. 

It is proposed to strike out the word “act” and insert in lieu 
thereof the words “ acts or parts of acts.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The committee amendment has 
already been agreed to. It will be necessary, therefore, to recon- 
sider that action. Without objection, the vote whereby the 
amendment of the committee was agreed to is reconsidered. 
The question now is on the amendment ofered by the Senator 
from Oregon to the amendment originally reported by the com- 
mittee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. C ERLAIN. I offer another amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. After the paragraph or section regarding 
quartermaster’s clerks, it is proposed to insert: 

The rights 9 of war-risk insurance and of making allot- 
ments of pay be extended to all women serving by o - 
nation with the Army as telephone and telegraph operators. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, that is an amendment which I 
offered in committee and which was adopted by the committee. 
I think it ought to be perfected by adding words to make it apply 
only to those who are serving with the Expeditionary Forces in 
France. By inadvertence it does not clearly set that forth. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have no objection to such an amend- 
ment, 

Mr. NEW. I suggest that the words “with the American 
Army overseas,” or the words “with the American over-sea 
forces“ be inserted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

The Secrerary. After the word “Army” it is proposed to in- 

t the words “ and serving with the American over-sea forces.” 


r. NEW. That will do. 
The Secretary. So that it will read: 
The rights and privileges of war-risk insurance and of making allot- 
ments of pay shall be extended to all women serving by official designa- 


tion with the Army in 
telegraph operators. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Has the chairman of the committee any 
other amendments he desires to present? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Very well. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. President, I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary, On page 22, between lines 9 and 10, it is 
proposed to insert a new paragraph, as follows: 

That during the present Mpeg saved Army field clerks shall have the 
same allowances and benefits as heretofore allowed by law to pay clerks, 
Quartermaster Corps, not including retirement: Provided, however, That 
the minimum or entrance pay, exclusive of said allowances, of said Army 
field clerks shall be $1, per annum: Provided further, That Army 
field clerks shall receive the same increase of pay for service beyond thy 
continental limits of the United States as is now allowed by law to 
commissioned officers of the Army. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
what is meant by the last proviso; and before the Senator an- 
swers the question I should like to ask him why it was deemed 
necessary to offer this amendment? I am making this inquiry 


the American over-sea forces as telephone and 
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because I know that many young men earnestly sought this 
service, some of whom thought that by so doing they might 
escape the draft. There were others who, because of physical 
disabilities, had been rejected, or anticipated that they might be 
rejected, were anxious to enter this department of the service. 
It occurs to me that those who wanted to escape fighting by be- 
coming clerks would receive, under this amendment, rewards 
and compensations to which they are not entitled. The drafted 
boy fighting for his country gets $30 per month. These field 
clerks, many of whom should be fighting and who have tried to 
escape military service, are receiving more than they ever 
earned before. j 

The proposition now is to increase their emoluments. Why 
not draft them, and then, if they are needed as clerks, detail 
them for service as such? At any rate, they clamored for the 
positions knowing the compensation provided, and we should 
be careful in granting all their demands for increased compen- 
sation and additional gratuities. 8 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, this amendment 
moved by the Military Affairs Committee was in furtherance of 
a bill which has passed the Senate and is in the Military Affairs 
Committee of the House at the present time. I understand they 
have approved the bill and are going to report it favorably. 
The Army field clerks were anxious to have a designation or 
increased rank of some character, and a bill was introduced by 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON] providing for a desig- 
nation and also increased pay and allowances and commutation 
of quarters. 

As chairman of the subcommittee I forwarded that bill to the 
War Department. The bill came back with a recommendation 
that the allowance of $200 additional in their pay be granted, 
and additional allowances and benefits, but they refused to 
allow any designation or any increased rank. The bill passed 
the Senate in that way. Now, this amendment provides for the 
increased pay of the Army field clerks and allowances, but not 
the commutation of quarters. The original bill. provided for 
benefits which would naturally carry retirement. That is cut 
out in this amendment. It does not provide for retirement. It 
simply gives them an increased pay of $200 while in foreign 
Service, similar to that now paid to quartermaster’s clerks. 
Many of these men are married men with families in this 
country. They are compelled to buy uniforms that cost them 
at least $300; they are compelled to pay for their own sub- 
sistence over there; and it would seem as if they should have 
the same pay as Quartermaster Corps clerks. Therefore, the 
amendment was introduced in the Military Affairs Committee 
und approved by that committee. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Senator spoke of allowances. 
This provision, then, does not carry allowances other than the 
compensation to which the Senator has just referred? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. It does not, except subsistence. It 
earries subsistence, but not commutation of quarters, 

Mr. KING. By the word “subsistence,” the Senator means 
that they will be rationed by the Government? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Yes. 

Mr. KING. Well, Mr. President, with the approval given this 
proposition I shall not further oppose it, although I am not 
converted to the justice or fairness of the proposed legislation. 
This is only another evidence of the powerlessness of Congress 
to resist the demands for additional rewards and benefits and 
compensations. I repeat, there was the keenest rivalry for posi- 
tions as field clerk. I was told by officials in the War Depart- 
ment that there were thousands of applications; indeed, far 
more than the service required. Men were not called or forced 
into the service. They eagerly sought it; some for selfish rea- 
sons, some to escape the draft, others because they were offered 
more than they were receiving in their usual pursuits, 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. It is approved in a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of War and The Adjutant General. 

Mr. KING. I want to emphasize, however, what I said a 
moment ago. I think this legislation is unwise and unfair, To 
my own knowledge a large number of young men sought these 
positions, some of them to escape the draft and some of them be- 
cause they did not receive the same compensation at home that 
they were promised at that time by the Government; and hav- 
ing not only voluntarily entered the service but solicited it, it 
seems to me it is unfair now to give them this additional com- 
pensation. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, if I may interrupt the 
Senator. I hardly think that is a fair position to take with ref- 
erence to these young men. Many of them have families in this 
country, and the increase of pay is not any more than is paid to 
men who are stationed right here in the departments—and 
young women, too, so far as that is concerned—and yet these 
young fellows go abroad. They have to keep up their establish- 


ments there practically as a commissioned officer does; and it 
is a mistaken idea the Senator has that these young fellows are 
not exposed to danger. They are. They are with the Army in 
the field, and, if need be, in the trenches.. It does not seem to 
me unfair to allow them this additional compensation. > 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will yield, does not the Senator 
know that a great number of the young men who have entered 
this branch of the service—if it may be called a branch of the 
service—did so for the purpose of escaping the draft? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. No; I think not. Take the young 
man who was in the Military Affairs Committee with me for 
a while, young Daniel, from Mississippi—a splendid young 
man. He was anxious to go in the service, but it was sug- 
gested to him by some of the officers who knew his capability 
a3 a stenographer and as a clerk that he should undertake to 
go into the Army field service, because he could render more 
efficient service there. He went there reluctantly ; but he is an 
excellent stenographer and an excellent clerk. It is that char- 
acter of young men, many of whom have gone in because the 
department, realizing their capability, wanted that kind of men, 
instead of taking the enlisted men or men who were not so 
well qualified. The young man I am speaking of gave up a 
greater salary than he now receives to go into the service, so 
that it was a question of serving his country. He thought first 
of the Marine Corps, then of Infantry service, and while he 
was going around undertaking to get into the service where he 
would render the best service to his country it was suggested 
by officers that he go into the Army field service, and so it is 
with many of them. 

Mr. KING. I know that I have received, and I have no 
doubt that many Senators have received, scores if not hundreds 
of letters from young men who did not want to fight, who 
wanted to escape the danger zone, and therefore sought posi- 
tions as field clerks. They knew that if they went as field 
clerks they would escape the draft; moreover there was the 
desire to cross the ocean. and learn something of the lands 
beyond the sen. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Oregon. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I offer the amendments 
which I send to the desk. I will say that they are not commit- 
tee amendments, but they came to me on the 26th instant from 
the Secreary of War. I will ask the Secretary to read his letter 
giving the reasons for asking for these amendments, and then 
I will offer them. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the 
Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, June 26, 1918. 
To the CHAIRMAN COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS, 
United States Senate. 


Sm: I have the honor to request that the changes as indicated 
herein be made in the Army appropriation bill for 1919 (H. R. 
12281). . 

On page 7, line 5, after the word “ motorcycle,” omit the word 
“and” and substitute a comma; after the words “motor-driven” 
insert the words “ and other.” 

On page 7, line 16, between the words “ excepting ” and “ tele- 
phone” insert the word local.“ 

On page 7, line 18, after the word “Columbia,” insert “and 
toll messages pertaining to the office of the Secretary of War.” 


These changes are considered necessary, because, as the bill 


reads, there is some doubt as to the authority for the purchase 


of vehicles other than motor driven. The Signal Corps has used 


for years such special vehicles as wire carts, lance trucks, and 
instrument wagons, which are not motor driven. These are still 
a part of the prescribed equipment. 

The second change is important and necessary in view of re- 
cent opinions of the Judge Advocate General of April 23 and 
May 18, 1918, approved by the Secretary of War on April 28 
and May 21, 1918, respectively. These opinions state that the 
local calls of bureaus of the War Department and toll messages 
pertaining to the office of the Secretary of War shall be paid 
for by the Supply Division of the War Department. These 
changes will relieve the Signal Corps of the local service per- 
taining to the various bureaus of the War Department and toll 
messages pertaining to the office of the Secretary of War only. 
This service can then be handled by the Supply Division of the 
War Department. 

Respectfully, . Newron D. BAKER, 
Secretary of Wer. 


1918. 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I offer the amendments that I send 
to the desk. 

The VICA PRESIDENT. The amendments will be stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 7, line 5, after the word “ motor- 
cycle,” it is proposed to omit the word “and” and substitute a 
comma, and after the words“ motor-driven” to insert the words 
“and other.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secrerary. On page 7, line 16, between the words “ ex- 
cepting” and “telephone,” it is proposed to insert the word 
local.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. — 

The Secretary. On the same page, line 18, after the word 
„Columbia,“ it is proposed to insert “and toll messages per- 
taining to the office of the Secretary of War.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 2 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I have here an amend- 
ment suggested in a letter from the Ordnance Department on 
the 26th instant. The committee has not had an opportunity to 
confer with reference to it. I offer it, however, for the Senate 
to consider, with the letter accompanying it, which gives the 
reasons for offering the amendment at this time. : 

The VICD PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 16, line 15, it is proposed to add 
the following: 

Prorided further, That any moneys received by the United States as 
the proceeds of any such sale shall be 3 to the credit of that 
appropriation out of which was paid the cost to the Government of the 
roperty thus sold, and the same shall immediately become available 
‘or the purposes named In the original appropriation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

. The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LODGE. I ask that the letter may be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the letter. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ORDNANCE, 
Washington, June 26, 1918. 
Hon. GEORGE E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Chairman Committee. on Military Affairs, 
United States Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR CHAMBERLATN: Secretary Baker this morning 
verbally authorized Lieut. Col. Griggs to invite your attention 
to that portion of the Army bill providing for the sale of war 
supplies and to propose an amendment providing for the dispo- 
sition of the proceeds of such sales in the form attached hereto. 

This amendment becomes especially desirable in view of the 
large sums involved in sales to allied Governments. If such 
sales of raw materials and equipment should aggregate fifty or 
more millions of dollars and the available appropriations of the 
burenu making such sales are reduced by that large amount, 
then that bureau will be to that extent crippled in its future 
activities. It is felt that the bureau's efficiency should in no 
way be impaired owing to aid rendered to an ally. The fear 
of a temporary shortage of funds available for the production 
program for our own armies might result in a tendency to 
retard sales otherwise advisable. 

It is undoubtedly fallacious to consider that an appropria- 
tion has served its purpose when in the process of economical 
administration a part of it has been converted back into ayail- 
able ‘Treasury cash. 

It is believed that the amendment as proposed accomplishes 
the intent of Congress that funds appropriated shall only be 
used for the purposes for which originally appropriated, in 
that the wording of the proposed amendment provides that the 
funds shall be only. available to substitute property of the kind 
and character originally procured. 

Ay W. W. Gipson, 
Colonel, Ordnance, National Army, 
Acting Chief of Ordnance. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr, President, I believe that finishes 
the committee amendments. = 

Mr. REED, Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 1 
send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary, It is proposed to add, as a separate para- 
graph, after line 7 on page 92, the following: 


That section G7 of an act entitled “An act for making further and 
more effectual provisions for the national defense, and for other pur- 
2 approved June 8, 1916, be and the same is hereby amended by 
nserting the words “the adjutant general or” between the words 
“War” and “an,” so that this paragraph shall read as follows: 

“The governor of ca State and Territory and the commandin 

neral of the National Guard of the District of Columbia shall appoint, 
esignate, or detall, subject to the approval of the Secretary of War, the 
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adjutant general, or an officer of the National Guard of the State, Ter- 
ritory, or District of Columbia, who shall be regarded as property and 
disbursing officer of the United States.” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have no objection to that amend- 
ment. It simply authorizes the Secretary of War to name an 
adjutant general as one of the officers, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Prrruax in the chair). 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Missouri. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask-that the amendment which I sent to 
the desk may be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be read. 

The Secrerary. On page 24, amend an amendment already 
agreed to at that place 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the vote by 
which the amendment was agreed to will be reconsidered, and the 
amendment to the amendment will be read. 

The Secretary. On page 24, after the word “line,” line 13. 
insert; 


Provided, That section S of the act entitled “An act to authorize tho 
President to inercase temporarily the Military Establismment of the 
United States,“ approved May 18, 1917, shall be held and construed to 
authorize the President, in accordance with the provisions of said act 
and for the perlod of the Stare g emergency only, to appoint as lieu- 
tenant general the officer detailed by the direction of the President to 
perform the duties of provost m al general in the exccution of so 
ee of the aforesaid act as relates to the registration and the selective 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, the purpose of this amend- 
ment is fo reward genuine merit. It is to reward an officer of! 
the Army who, without disparaging any others, I think has 
done as distinguished service as any officer in the Army to-day, 
if indeed he has not done the most distinguished service of all. 

In May, 1917, Congress passed the selective-draft act. The 
execution of the act was put in the hands of Gen. Crowder, who 
was made Provost Marshal General. No man in the country 
could have performed the service any better than Gen. Crowder 
has performed it. It makes no difference whether it was con- 
sidered the best kind of an act at the time or not, I think the 
friends of the system have been agreeably surprised in his 
splendid suecess with the draft act, and those who had doubts 
about the system have had those doubts removed. The fact is 
that this splendid success of the draft system was brought about 
by Gen. Crowder. He was the father of the act. He is a part 
of the act. He has executed it with the greatest skill and 
ability. 

No man, as I said before, in the Army or out of it, in my 
judgment, has performed his duties any better or more suc- 
cessfully. He has produced men as fast as they could be 
trained in this country. Gen. Crowder is a West Pointer. He 
has had a distinguished military career, After he graduated 
at West Point he went into the Cavalry. Ile took part in the 
Indian wars in the West, where he served with distinguished 
ability. He was appointed as a military instructor at the Uni- 
yersity of Missouri. While there he took a course of law and 
graduated at the University of Missouri, and went into the 
Judge Advocate’s Department as major in 1893. After the 
Spanish War he went to the Philippines as colonel judge 
advocate. He took an active and important part in the re- 
organization of the Philippine Islands under the military 
régime there. In 1904 he was made colonel; in 1911 he was 
made a brigadier general; in 1917, a major general. He was 
a military observer in the Russo-Japanese War. In all these 
places he has acquitted himself with great fidelity and great 
honor and with very marked distinction. 

Mr. President, I have always believed in promotion accord- 
ing to merit. The question raised by this amendment is not a 
personal one. It is primarily a question as to the proper 
system of promotion, Are we going to reward our officers who 
perform great and meritorious service, or are we going to give 
promotion in the order of seniority, without regard to merit. I 
am for the merit system. I want all our military officers to 
know that when they make good we are going to promote them, 
and when they do not make good we are not going to promote 
them. This will put every officer and every man on his mettle 
and bring out the best that is in him. Here we have the case 
of a man who has filled his position with the greatest efficiency. 
We all recognize that the draft act under Gen. Crowder has 
been a conspicuous success, It is just a question whether we 
nre going to reward him for his faithful services, for his in- 
telligent services, for his splendid services to the people of this 
country. He has already performed the net. He has already . 
made good. He has already produced a great Army. Te has 
made few mistakes about it. He has disorganized business in 
the least possible degree in the selective-draft system. The 
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American people have confidence in him and they are confident 
that under his guidance und control there will be no dearth 
of man power in this war. There has been less criticism of his 
work than the work of any other department of the Govern- 
ment, when we might have reasonably expected more criticism. 
Those of us who have been associated with him know of his 
untlring energy, of his great vigilance, of his masterly legal 
necomplishments, of his just views, and of his courteous but 
firm treatment of all who come in contact with him. 

In simple justice, Mr. President, I hope that the Senate will 
pass this amendment unanimously. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Tennessee to the amendment. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, until I can understand the matter 
a little further I shall reserve the right to make a point of 
order against the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah makes 
a point of order against the amendment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I hope the Senator from Utah will not 
make a point of order against this amendment. 

Mr. KING. I would like to ask the Senator from Tennessee 
how many lieutenant generals our country has. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will refer the Senator to the chairman 
of the committee. I do not recall just what appointments, if 
gny, the President has made under a recent act of Congress. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I was just looking for an amendment 
that was added to the last clause of a bill to make lieutenant 
generals of certain officers of the Army. It was not done on 
the report of the Military Committee either. It was done on 
the floor of the Senate. f 

Mr. President, while as a general proposition I oppose this 
sort of legislation, I can not help but feel that there ought to 
be some recognition of the magnificent services rendered by 
Gen. Crowder. I know of my own knowledge that from early 
morn till dewey eve—and, in fact, throughout the night—Gen. 
€rowder, ever since the draft act was drawn and until it was 
finally enacted, was giving all his time and attention to it. 
It was his sole consideration. And after it was passed, and it 
became necessury to properly administer it, Gen. Crowder has 
been most diligent in doing it. I do not believe that there was 
ever 2 law passed by Congress as complicated as that which has 
been so faithfully and so efficiently administered as the draft 
act. I feel that some recognition is due him; and, so far as I 
personally am concerned, I will let the amendment to the 
amendment go through. 

Mr. KING. Let me ask the Senator how many lieutenant 
generals there were during the Civil War? My recollection is 
that only a very limited number received this great recognition, 
und they were men who rendered most distinguished service 
upon the battle field. I join with the Senator in expressions of 
high approval of the work performed by Gen. Crowder. While 
1 do not care to institute comparisons, I want to say that in 
my opinion no more able and efficient oflicer can be found in 
the Army. He has discharged with signal ability the heavy 
responsibilities which were placed upon him. So well has he 
dene his work that I wish that other positions of trust and 
responsibility could be given him. He is, in my opinion, not 
only a great military leader, but his knowledge of the important 
and complex legal questions relating to the Army is superior to 
that of any other man in public or in private life. I know the 
desire of Gen. Crowder to engage in distinctively military work. 
Personally, I should be glad to see him in France, where his 
splendid abilities would bring to him increased honor and fame. 
It would be difficult and, indeed, impossible to find another who 
could so efficiently discharge the work which is now being per- 
formed by Gen. Crowder. However, in my opinion it is not wise 
er proper at this time to grant this promotion. It will lead to 
requests almost in the nature of demands for legislative promo- 
tions and distinctions in behalf of other faithful officers, both 
in the Army and in the Navy. There should be some system 
in dealing with the question of promotions and rewards for 
distinguished service. Special legislation dealing with each 
particular case is not desirable, and, as stated, will lead to con- 
stant deniands, accompanied by persistent effort, and the bring- 
ing to bear of every possible influence to secure promotions by 
legislation and by special act for many other men who may be 
brought into great prominence during the present war. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, The Senator asks me how many pro- 
motions there were during the Ciyil War. I do not remember 
how many there were. I believe, as far as I recollect now, there 
are only two surviving lieutenant generals—Gen. F. B. M. 
Young and Gen. Nelson A. Miles. 

Mr. KING. I have had no oceasion to investigate the question 
ef military promotions granted in the past nor am I a member 
of the Military Affairs Committee. I can only speak from an 
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indistinct recollection arising from my somewhat Umited his- 
torical knowledge of military matters; but as I recall, there 
have been but very few men raised to this exalted position by 
our Nation. Washington, as I remember, received a commission 
as lieutenant general. I may be in error, but I think Gen. 
Grant was the first lieutenant general of the Civil War period, 
and he did not receive this promotion until near the close of 
or immediately after the termination of the Civil War. It seems 
to me that it would be imprudent to begin now to create lieuten- 
ant generals. What the future of the war will develop we do 
not know. There is no occasion for haste. We can afford to 
wait the results that will flow from this great conflict. The 
Commander in Chief, so far as I know, has not advised this 
legislation. The military channels of the Government have 
offered no suggestions or reeommendation that would warrant 
the assumption that such a course is wise or prudent. Of course, 
Congress has the power to act in this matter, but I think the 
question should be considered upon some other occasion, when 
the entire question of military promotions and the bestowal of 
marks of approval and high rewards upon those who may distin- 
guish themselves in this war, may be considered in all of its 
aspects. This is a military appropriation bill; it carries billions 
of dollars imperatively needed in this titanie conflict. Let the 
legislation be germane to the main purpose of the bill. I repeat: 
that we may find ourselves embarrassed later on in this war if 
we proceed in a piecemeal fashion to deal with the question of 
promotions and if we accept the amendment now tendered by 
the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, as I recall, the office of 
lieutenant general was given to Gen. Grant because of the great 
services that he had performed for his country, and those are 
the kind of cases when we ought to give these promatious to 
officers of the Army. That is precisely what I propose to do by 
this amendment here in the case of Gen. Crowder. He has 
already performed as great a service as could possibly be per- 
formed in any war in his organization of the man power of this 
country. 

It is not a case of rewarding a man who may or may not 
succeed; it is a case of rewarding a man who has already sue- 
ceeded. He has produced the man power of this country snd 
has done it well. He has done it without any undue disturbance 
of our country’s industrial, agricultural, or commercial systems. 
I do not think anyone will say that he has not dene it weil, und 
I think we ought to reward those who have done well. It will 
be a lesson to those officers who are in places of Importance and 
opportunity now. They will know that Congress intends to re- 
ward those who have done their duty and have done it well mul 
have done it faithfully and have done it so successfully. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator will pardon me, Gen. 
Crowder has done as distinguished service, if not the most dis- 
tinguished service, of any military man in this war up to date. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I wish to say that. in my 
judgment, to deny Gen. Crowder, some reward of this kind would 
be to penalize him because of his great ability that keeps him 
on duty in this country. He is a major general and has been 
anxious to go abroad. He is a fighting man aud wants to be at 
the battle line “ over there.” I know that at the bottom of his 
heart from the very commencement of this war he has heen 
anxious to go abroad, and nothing has kept him here but patri- 
otie duty on his part and great appreciation of his ability by his 
superior officers in his executing the draft law and forming an 
army therefrom. 

Therefore, while I agree with the chairman, and I do not like 
this kind of legislation, generally speaking, this case certninly 
deserves attention and the bestowal of this distinction upon him. 
It is to exist only during the present war emergency, at the 
pleasure of the President. I earnestly hope. and fully believe 
this amendment will be adepted. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. May I give the Senator from Utah 
the law I had reference to which I have been trying to find? 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator for that purpose. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It was tacked on to the war-risk in- 
surance act, and the clause is as follows—it is the last provi- 
sion in the act: 

That section 8 of the act entitled “An act to authorize the Presi- 
dent to increase temporarily the Military Establishment of the United 
States,” approved May 18, 1917, shall be held and construed to au- 
thorize the President, In accordance with the provisions of said act 
and for the period ef the existing emergency 8 to 8 as yonerals 
the Chief of Staff and the commander of the United States forces in 
France; and as lieutenant general each 5 of an army or army 
corps organized as authorized by existing law. 

Then it goes on making provision for the payment. So. as 
the Senator will see, there is a precedent for it. Besides that, 
as I recall it, the Senate passed a bill creating the same ottice 
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for the commandant of the Marine Corps. What has become 
of that I know not; it may have been defeated in conference, but 
the Senate passed it. 

Mr. KING. The Senator from Wyoming has had great 
experience in legislation-relating to military affairs. His 
long service upon the Military Affairs Committee has enabled 
him to speak with an authority that I do not possess; but he 
admits that he does not like “this kind of legislation, generally 
speaking,” but he justifies it because it exists only during what 
he denominates this emergency“ and at the “pleasure of the 
President.” The Senator concedes the point.for which I am 
contending, namely, that it is unwise to deal with questions of 
promotion, particularly at this early stage of the war, in this 
piecemeal and special manner. Of course I appreciate the 
power of Congress to grant promotions and to bestow marks of 
approval for distinguished services, and yet I believe that 
it is too early in the war to begin legislation such as this. In 
taking this position I am not speaking in any way derogatory 
to the great ability of Gen. Crowder and the splendid service 
rendered by him to the country. But, Mr. President, I am 
afraid that this legislation will create jealousies and contro- 
yersies and will be followed by many assaults directed upon 
Congress in behalf of other worthy officers. In my opinion 
it would be a wise and proper course to pursue to deal with 
questions of promotion for distinguished services under general 
laws rather than by special statutes. 

In the view of many we are just entering the war. At so 
early a period, then, in this great undertaking it seems to me it 
is unwise to undertake legislation of this character. If the 
Senator will permit, I should like to inquire of him whether 
we haye by special legislation since this war began raised any 
officer to the position of lieutenant general. In other words, 
has any officer, pecause of distinguished services, received 
recognition of this character by legislative enactment? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think not unless the provision which 
I have just read to the Senator covers it. 

Mr. KING. Then Gen. Crowder is to be made the first lieu- 
tenant general during this war. He is selected by Congress 
from the list of worthy and able officers and preferred by this 
legislation above them all. As I have stated, Gen. Crowder 
deserves the thanks of the American people for his great 
services, but I am not willing at this time to support this bill, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do not know of any other who has 
been created a lieutenant general. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Has not Gen. Bliss been appointed a lieu- 
tenant general? That is my recollection. Of course, Gen. 
Pershing is over there, but he is a general 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do not recall just what has been 
done. 

Mr. McKBLLAR. I am not positive about it. It may be 
that the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren] can state 
whether Gen. Bliss has been appointed a lieutenant general. 

Mr. WARREN. Gen. Bliss was made a general when he was 
Chief of Staff and the commander of the American expedition 
in France was made a general. When the change was effected 
in the staff Gen. March was made a general. Gen. Bliss, by 
special legislation, was retained after his retirement, as I re- 
member it, and was put back in the service with the same rank, 
or as a Heutenant general, because of his service over there with 
the high commission. 

Speaking of lieutenant generals, we have had a great many 
in the Army. After the Spanish War in 1898 we passed a law 
that the Chief of Staff should be a lieutenant general, and it so 
happened that one after another of the generals of the Army as 
they were retired were able to retire as lieutenant general. For 
instance, the general who is now at the Soldiers’ Home, Gen. 
Young, retired as a lieutenant general, Gen. Chaffee, Gen. Bates, 
Gen. Corbin, and a number of others. After those who had par- 
ticipated in the Civil War had nearly all passed over or had 
been retired the law was repealed, so that the highest place one 
could occupy in the National Army was for years major gen- 
eral. Then came the legislation in the war-risk insurance act 
to make temporary generals and lieutenant generals, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, it just so happens that I 
had charge of the war-risk insurance bill when it was before 
the Senate, and I remember why the action was taken at that 
time. It wes taken upon the ground that our members of the 
staff in France and Gen. Pershing in command there could not 
very well sit around the council board with inferior rank, when 
amongst others who were sitting there were marshals of France 
and lieutenant generals of the British Army. It was therefore 
suggested that an amendment be put on so as to cure that diffi- 
culty which existed with our staff officers, I believe at that time 
Gen. March—though I have forgotten now, whoever was in 
France—and also Gen. Pershing. That, of course, was the rea- 
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son of that law and was peculiar to that law. I moved it at 
the suggestion of the War Department and gave those reasons 
for it. It is not at all applicable in a case like this. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, something was said some time 
ago about the action of the Senate in attempting to bestow this 
rank upon Gen. Barnett, commanding the Marine Corps. I think 
if we are going to enter upon this policy of creating rank and 
making promotions the act of the Senate in recognizing the 
ability and the services of Gen. Barnett should be commended 
and not condemned. I do not know a better fighting force in 
the world than the force which we call the American Marines. 
They have distinguished themselves wherever they have been 
called upon to take part in active conflict. They have a high 
morale and recently they have written their names in letters 
of blood upon the French front and performed acts of valor 
which only emphasized the great reputation which they have 
always enjoyed. The creation of this force is largely due to the 
efforts and the enterprise and the ability of Gen. Barnett. 

I quite agree, too, Mr. President, that if we are to promote 
men by legislation the services which Gen. Crowder has per- 
formed and given to his country in the work of Army organi- 
zation entitle him to first consideration. But I question, Mr. 
President, whether it is a policy upon which we should enter, 
because it will be extremely difficult to draw a limitation any- 
where once the practice has been established. For example, I 
know a man who occupies a very modest position at present in 
the United States Army, a colonel, a rank which he has held for 
many years, who is entitled almost exclusively to the credit of 
inaugurating a rifle program and producing rifles in accordance 
with that program. 

Our ordnance program, Mr. President, has been disappointing; 
it will continue to be so for some time. There is here and there 
a bright spot in that program, a brilliant record of achievement, 
that relieves very largely the somberness of the program as an 
entirety. Col. John T. Thompson, of the United States Army, 
had charge of the small-arms program from the inception of the 
war. He had had the experiences of the previous two or three 
years as one of the managers in charge of the great Remington 
Works, and he brought at once to the problem the value of those 
experiences. After a process of selection, whereby the best gun 
was selected, as I think the experiences of the war will de- 
termine, he began almost immediately the production in great 
quantities of that gun. Whatever may be said of light artillery, 
of heavy artillery, and other ordnance, it is fortunate that we 
have plenty of small arms, not only for our organizing purposes 
in America but to supply the men at the front and to keep them 
supplied. 

This man is entitled, Mr. President, if a soldier ever was, to 
some recognition, which, up to this time, however, he has not 
received. On the contrary, his services seem to have been dis- 
regarded, since for some time he has occupied a practically 
nominal position in the Ordnance Bureau of the Army. If we 
are by legislation to promote soldiers who have performed un- 
usual service to their country, I shall insist that Col. Thompson 
be made a brigadier general. He is entitled to it from every 
standard from which his right to it may be considered. I think 
such a promotion should come in the usual way, through mili- 
tary channels, by appointment from the President. This is per- 
haps one of the many instances which will present themselves 
here; and we all know from our own experience, whether long 
or short, that some legislative precedents once established not 
only become difficult of control but become so potent that their 
mere existence is all that is essential to secure the enactment of 
similar legislation. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Colorado 
yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to Senator from Utah? 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes. 

Mr. KING. This is really a paraphrasing of the sentence 
just uttered by the Senator from Colorado, and not nearly so 
well stated. If this legislation is passed, does not the Senator 
think that it will be an invitation for officers who have ren- 
dered, and who will render, distinguished services, to knock at 
the doors of-Congress and set in motion—of course in a proper 
way—whatever influences they may command, to secure legis- 
lation giving them promotions and marks of approval? 

Will it not result in Congress being besieged by those who 
seek special legislation for military honors and promotions? If 
not by those who would receive the promotions, by those who are 
friendly to their claims, and whose influence might be potential? 

Mr. THOMAS. If the precedent would stop there it might 
not, perhaps, be so bad, but it will prompt those who are not 
deserving of consideration, and who can not get it through the 
channels of the War Department, but who have Representa- 
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tives and Senators to speak for them, to insist that we bestow 
upon them the promotion and the position which they have 
been unable to win through merit in the usual channels; in 
other words, the matter of promotions will be gradually, then 
more generally, then perhaps universally transferred from the 
War Department to Congress. I very much question the bene- 
ficial efiicacy of such a system of procedure upon the per- 
sonnel, the morale, and the discipline of the United States Army. 

Mr. KING. If we adopt this amendment would there be any- 
thing to prevent the Senator from Colorado from offering an 
amendment to give promotion to Col. Thompson and to others 
who have already rendered signal service during the war? 

Mr. THOMAS, If this amendment be adopted, I should 
feel it my duty to ask for a similar promotion for Col. Thomp- 
son—no, not a similar promotion, but for a promotion—for he is 
entitled to it at the hands of Congress quite as fully as is any 
other man who has distinguished himself by military service 
since the war began. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, while the Senator from New 
York [Mr. WapswortH], who is a valuable member of the 
Military Affairs Committee, has not addressed himself to this 
subject, I have such confidence in his ability and his knowledge 
of questions coming before the committee that it would gratify 
me very much if he would express his opinion to the Senate as 
to the wisdom of special legislation of this character, not having 
in mind Gen, Crowder or any particular individual. I hope 
that my request will not be regarded as impertinent, although 
it may be rather an unusual one. The Senator's views might 
influence me in determining whether or not I shall press the 
point of order raised or whether I shall withdraw the point 
of order, and submit the question to the judgment of the Senate. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I can not consent to being 
characterized so highly as the Senator from Utah has seen fit to 
do. I certainly am not an expert on the question. 

The only thing I can say, however, is that the Senate should, 
in my humble judgment, legislate for situations as they arise. 
If it is not within the power of the President to promote an 
officer who is assigned to a special kind of duty, and if it is the 
proper thing for the President to have that power in order to 
make the rank fit the responsibility, then it is the duty of the 
Senate, in its wisdom, of course, to empower the President to 
do it. That, I understand, is what the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] seeks fo do. However, 
I beg the Senator from Utah not to take that opinion of mine 
ns conclusive. 

Mr. KING. I desire to ask the Senator whether, in his opin- 
fon, the President has authority under existing law to give this 
promotion to Gen. Crowder? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. May I ask the Senator from Tennessee 
if his amendment in every respect refers to the present incum- 
bent of the office of Provost Marshal General? 

Mr. McKELLAR It speaks of the head of that department. 
I desire to have the Sceretary read the amendment, so that 
we may have no doubt about it. The amendment does refer to 
the Provost Marshal General. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read as 
requested, 

The Secrerany. The amendment proposed by Mr. MCKELLAR 
reads as follows: 

Provided, That section 8 of the act entitled “An act to authorize the 
President to increase temporarily the Military Establishment of the 
United States,” ap May 1917, shall be held and construed to 
authorize the President, In accordance with the provisions of said act, 
and for the period of the existing emergency only, to 2 as lieuten- 
ant general the officer detailed by the direction of President to 
perform the duties of Provost M: 1 General and the execution of so 
muca of the aforesaid act as relates to the registration and the selective 

Mr. WADSWORTH. My understanding is that the rank of 
lieutenant general, which the Senator from Tennessee suggests 
is to go with the detail or appointment, is not necessarily to the 
present incumbent, but it is to any incumbent who might find 
~ himself in the position. I think without that legislation—at 
least I doubt it—the President has the power to give that rank 
to the officer. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, as I have stated, I regard this 
proposed legislation as unwise. In my opinion, it would be an 
unfortunate precedent to establish at this time. It may prove 
not only embarrassing to Congress, but it may constitute such 
n precedent as to be embarrassing to the military authorities 
ns well as to the Commander in Chief of all of otir forces. I 
feel that we should wait and have some regard for the modus 
operandi of the military department of the Government. As I 
have stated, my opposition to this legislation must not be con- 
strued as any unfriendliness to Gen. Crowder. I know him; in 
fact, I know him better than I do any other important officer 


in the Army. I have a greater friendship and regard for him 
than for any officer in the United States Army. His great legal 
ability would prejudice me in his favor, to say nothing of his 
long and splendid career. Personally I would prefer to vote 
for the promotion of Gen. Crowder than for any officer in the 
Army, but I-believe that this is not the time nor the manner 
to deal with this question. 

I feel, however, that the Senate should have a chance to 
express itself upon the matter, and I shall withdraw the point 
of order. Of course, the proposed amendment offered by the 
Senator from Tennessee is subject to a point of order. It is 
not legislation which under the rule is permitted to be offered 
as an amendment to the pending military appropriation bill. 
If we adhered to our rules and applied them as we should in 
legislative matters, this proposed amendment would not receive 
a moment's consideration and would be subject to a point of 
order. However, as stated, I shall withdraw the point of 
order which I have made, and Senators may thus have an oppor- 
tunity of voting upon the amendment. I express the opinion, 
however, that we should adhere to the rule and that at this 
time we should not support the amendment. aes 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, it was my purpose yesterday to 
address myself to many of the features of this bill, but because 
of the desire to secure a speedy vote I did not avail myself of 
that privilege. At this moment I express myself merely as to 
the amendment tendered by the Senator from ‘Tennessee [Mr, 
McKetrar]. G 

Mr. President, I should like to see this amendment adopted. 
My reasons are that the peculiar duties put upon the present in- 
cumbent of this office, Gen. Crowder, ought to empower him to 
as great an extent as possiblé, that the public at large may have 
confidence in him and have respect for his authority. The 
peculiar duties he is called upon to exercise are òf a nature 
which are weakened unless he appears to have the fullest confi- 
dence of his country, and that is certified to the popular mind 
by the rank which the officer bears. 

Now, sir, let Senators hear me, I am probably the only Sen- 
ator on this floor who has a personal grievance sufficient to 
object to this measure, and which grievance under ordinary cir- 
cumstances would be accepted as sufficient to justify objections 
against this promotion, if any person’s personal grievances were 
to be justified as an excuse for personal opposition. 

Mr. President, it is known in my State that I am an officer 
of the Guard—I beg pardon for referring to it in the Senate— 
I am unofficially of the Guard; I am at present unofficially 
connected with it; and I have remained so and been so since the 
Spanish-American War up to the present time. No one knew 
that better than certain officers here in the War Department, 
and that my knowledge of fellow officers could be of informa- 
tion in making appointments from them. From my State I 
am morn, noon, and night being castigated by letters from 
members of the Illinois Guard because of the fact of an ap- 
parent political discrimination that happens from the Judge Ad- 
vocate’s office. Every man made a major or colonel in this 
department who has been named from my State has been a 
gentleman of the Republican Party—three of them, or five of 
them—high-class, capable gentleman, and, in my opinion, capable 
of filling their duties. Of all the Democratic officers applying, 
not a single Democrat has been appointed to the office, with the 
single exception I will name, under any circumstances, and 
this at a time when there should have been no partisanship, 
neither Democratic nor Republican, Under all circumstances 
surrounding us, there should have been some of each, repre- 
sentations from all parties, equal competency conceded. No 
protest of mine has been of any avail. One, who was a lieu- 
tenant governor of my State, long an officer of the Guard, who 
held an insignificant lieutenancy, having gone through all the 
training in the camps, having gone through all of the mutations 
necessary for perfection of form and ceremony, and having 
himself previous to that having been an officer of the Guard, 
has been nominated to be promoted from a lieutenant to a 
captaincy in the Judge Advocate General's Department—I owe 
this to Gen. Crowder—but as to every majority, not one has 
been given to a Democrat. This has hurt the Democratic 
officers of the Guard. 

. In the State of Indiana, in the State of Ohio, in the State of 

Wisconsin, in other States, this unfortunate form of discrim- 
ination is charged to have followed through some accident 
But it is very difficult to make those who have been the victims 
of such discrimination, and whose letters of protest I have 
presented, believe these things could have happened by acci- 
dent every day in every week of every month in a whole year. 
Yet I am powerless to offer a satisfactory excuse to those who 
protest except to acquit Gen, Crowder of intent to do such 
things. 
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Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President 

Mr. LEWIS. But those things, Mr. President, can occur in 
a busy condition, such as we are in now, without the slightest 
intention and without the slightest motive. 

Mr. President, even these grievances, which I have been 
known to express as sent me by all these whose protests I 
have presented, can not stand against the merit of the officer, 
Provost Marshal General Crowder. They shall not stand 
against his capacity, they can not weigh against the deserts of 
promotion, and I rise to give approval to his promotion and 
ask that even as against any grievance of any Senator, and 
Senators know I understand their expressed grievances. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LEWIS. I assure the Senator I will yield if he will 
allow me to reach the period of my paragraph—I ask that the 
promotion be given to the officer and that it may apply to the 
present incumbent, Gen. Crowder, because of his work and 
his labor. He deserves it. I approve it because the position 
he occupies should have as much authority conferred upon it 
as possible in order to aid him in its execution before the 
public and obtain credit for his distinguished service in the 
popular mind. I now yield to the Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, I wish to call the Sen- 
ator’s attention to the fact that the situation which he has 
described as obtaining in Illinois and other States has not 
obtained in West Virginia. There have been to my knowledge 
four officers appointed to the Judge Advocate General's Depart- 
ment from the State of West Virginia, and I think three of 
them have been Democrats, and very competent, able men. 
Two of them have gone abroad, and there are no better officers 
there than those two officers of the Judge Advocate General's 
department, who are Democrats from my State. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator that 
of those gentlemen who have been named from my State, for 
instance, Col. Chipperfield, who served with me as a brother 
officer in the Guard and was lately a Member of Congress, is a 
high-class, able, competent man, now a candidate for the Senate, 
and Col. McChesney is a capable and able gentleman, a high- 
class man, presented by his people as a prospective candidate 
for governor, a very able lawyer, and, of two others I might 
say, professors in a college, are in every way personally com- 
mendable. So I might speak of them all, 

I agree with the Senator from West Virginia that there may 
be instances where the discrimination may appear to have been 
on the other side. I hope it is never intended anywhere, but 
I am sure, Mr. President, Senators will catch my viewpoint 
that there ought to be some effert made so that neither political 
party should monopolize these places and create in the minds 
of those of the opposite political party the notion that merely 
because of their polities these discriminations prevail. 

I merely rose to support this amendment. I know the duties 
of the officer; I know the burden he beats. He ought to be 
aided, and I do not feel that even the discriminations to which 
I have alluded or other grievances felt by other Senators have 
been intentionally inflicted. I regret that they have been 
effective in my State to discourage men who have been long 
in the Guard, and, to make them feel that merely because they 

2 of the minority party in the State of Illinois, they can not 
even be honored in a place where they may serve their country. 

I ask that the amendment proposed, so far as I may be so 
privileged, be adopted. I give it my support because of the 
deserts of Gen. Crowder, his work and his merit, and I know 
the influence it will have upon the popular mind. 

Mr. VARDAMAN and Mr. KNOX rose. 

Mr. LEWIS. Did the Senator from Pennsylvania rise to 
interrogate me? ` 

Mr. KNOX. No; I thought the Senator had concluded. 

Mr. LEWIS. I gladly yield the floor to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. Varpaman] had risen to his feet prior to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania and is recognized. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I shall detain the Senate 
only long enough to say that I am going to vote for this amend- 
ment. In doing so I will pay to a worthy officer the tribute of 
my respect, confidence, and gratitude for the splendid services 
he has rendered his country since the declaration of war. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, if this matter were to be deter- 
mined solely upon the merits of Gen. Crowder as an individual, 
I would very gladly support it as a due recognition of the great 
services he has rendered, not only in the forming of the present 
Army that is engaged in the conflict abroad but because of a 
personal knowledge of the invaluable services he has rendered 
in the past. It was my good fortune while Secretary of State 
to be thrown very frequently with Gen. Crowder for four years 
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in conferences with respect to many international matters, 
where diplomacy and the military authority cooperated to 
some extent, and a more capable and wise adviser and coun- 
selor it has never been my good fortune to know. It seems to 
me it is important, in order to maintain the proper spirit not 
only among those who are recipients of honors but to inspire 
in others who may desire to attain honors, particularly in as 
grave a situation as this country is now in, freely and fre- 
quently to recognize great ability and meritorious service. I 
think, however, that this amendment stands on broader ground. 
I think it rests upon the proposition that the branch of the 
service headed by Gen. Crowder is entitled to this recognition. 
War does not consist solely in battles. Indeed, it more depends 
upon preparation sometimes than in actual execution upon the 
field, because there can be no efficient execution without wise, 
careful preparation. 

Gen. Crowder stands not only as the man charged with the 
responsibility of assembling an army, but he is, as well, the 
legal head of the Military Establishment; and Senators know 
that in all branches of the Government the law, the rules by 
which we are to proceed in the formation of armies, the rules 
that are to govern our relations if we are, as we are to-day, 
cooperating with other nations, all of the grave and intricate 
questions that are involved in a seemly and proper conduct of 
the Military Establishment, must be determined by the Judge 
Advocate General. In our civil establishment the law head of 
the Government sits in the Cabinet with the same rank as the 
Secretary of State, the Secretary of the Treasury, and other 
members of the Cabinet. I can not see any reason why in the 
Military Establishment the head of the law department of the 
Military Establishment should not receive the same recognition 
as those who execute the military orders. 

Therefore, so far as I am concerned, I could not allow this 
opportunity to pass without saying that in order to be true to 
the sentiment that I entertain for Gen. Crowder, predicated 
upon a long and intimate acquaintance with him, if it stood 
solely upon the merit of the man, I would support this amend- 
ment; but if he were to me an absolute stranger—aye, if he 
were to me a man who stood in practically the posttion that the 
Senator from Illinois has described, in rather an unfriendly 
attitude, so far as his actions were concerned—I think, based 
upon the wisdom of recognizing the branch of the Government 
with which Gen. Crowder is connected and his relations to it, 
that this amendment should be adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is upon the 
amendment of the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] to 
the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. FRANCE obtained the floor. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mary- . 
land yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. GORE. I desire to ask the chairman of the committee if 
he has further amendments to suggest? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have no further committee amend- 
ments. I have one amendment of my own, but I thought I 
would offer that after other Senators had had an opportunity 
to present theirs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Maryland 
has the floor. Does the Senator from Maryland yield to the 
Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. GORE. I was not aware that the Senator from Mary- 
land had the floor; but if he desires to offer an amendment that 
will probably take any time, I should be glad if he would yield 
to me to offer an amendment which I think will not take any 
time. I say that because I shall probably be in conference most 
of the afternoon. 

Mr. FRANCE. I will yield with pleasure, with the under- 
standing that I do not lose the floor. 

Mr. GORE. I will say that if this amendment provokes any 
discussion I shall, of course, withdraw it.“ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Maryland 
yields to the Senator from Oklahoma for that pw 

Mr. GORE. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to insert, at the proper place 
in the bill, the following: 

To enable the Secretary of War, in his discretion, to construct and 
install a filtration plant or other suitable device for such purpose in 
connection with the water plant from which Fort Sill and Camp Doni- 
phan, Okla., are supplied with water, $100,000. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr. FRANCE. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 120, the last page in the bill, at the 
end of line 6, it is proposed to add the following: 

Provided further, That in view of the grave existing emergency, 
which demands the more effective mobilization of the man power of the 
Nation for the industries related to the war and the raising of troops 
fn addition to those now available, the President be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to make a military census or enrollment according to resi- 
dence, age, payman ability, nationality, training, status, occupation, 

rofession, and condition of employment of all male citizens of the 
Inited Statcs or male persons not alien enemies who have declared their 
intention to become citizens, 

Mr. FRANCE. Mr. President, if there is no opposition to this 
amendment, I do not care to discuss it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, so far as I may con- 
sent to the amendment going into the bill, I am willing to let 
it go in, and we can discuss it in conference when the bill is 
referred to the conference committee. I think there is merit in 
the proposition of the Senator, but whether or not it is broad 
enough to cover the proposition I do not know. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Maryland. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk, to come in after line 6 on page 120. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘` Following the amendment just 
agreed to? 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; I think this amendment would fol- 
low line 6, and I understood that was at the end of the bill. 
If not, it will follow the amendment just agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 120, as a separate paragraph, it is 
proposed to insert: ‘ 


That the President is hereby authorized and directed to proceed, as 
rapidly as br pe and ocean transportation can be provided, to 
increase the National Army to not less than 5,000,000 enlisted men and 
such additional officers as may be necessary for such force; and the 
President is further hereby requested to report to Congress what addi- 
tional legislation and what additional appropriations will be necessary 
to carry this provision into effect in the shortest possible time. 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I want to call the attention 
of the Senate to the fact that this provision asking that the Army 
be increased as rapidly as possible considers every argument that 
was made in reference to our possibly not being prepared at the 
present time in equipment and in shipping, because it authorizes 
and directs the President to proceed, as rapidly as equipment 
and ocean transportation can be provided, to increase the Na- 
tional Army to this size. 

Much of the argument yesterday on this proposition which 
evidenced a doubt as to its propriety admitted that we ought 
to have that much of an army, but was based upon the belief 
that possibly we would not have the shipping to transport that 
army. I think we can get the shipping as quickly as we can 
get the army; and I want to call the attention of the Senate to 
a speech made by Mr. Hurley and reported in the papers this 
morning. It is under the headline, Promises ample ships 
Enough for an army ‘without limit,’ says Hurley,” and it 
quotes him as saying that the needs of the armies are the only 
measure of the shipbuilding program, and that they can meet 
all the requirements. If that be true, Mr. President, there is 
no reason in the world why we should not signify the legislative 
judgment that that army should be secured as rapidly as equip- 
ment and shipping can be provided. 

I shall say nothing more on the matter, Mr. President; but I 
should like to have a yea-and-nay vote on it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I will suggest to the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota that I think it is very unusual to direct 
the President to do anything like this, and I hope the Senator 
will change the word “ directed“ to “ requested.” 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I assume that in creating 
an army—that is, the executive part of it—we should use those 
words; but I will change the amendment so as to strike out the 
words “and directed,” so that it will read“ That the President 
is hereby authorized to proceed,” and so forth. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is better. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, does the Senator use the 
words “ National Army ” in his amendment? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is confined in its use now to men 
summoned only under the draft. Would it not be better for 
the Senator to use the term “Army of the United States“? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will so amend it, Mr. President. I am 
not a member of the Military Affairs Committee. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. As I understand, that will include the 
Regular Army, the National Army, and the National Guard. I 
ask to have the amendment stated as modified. 
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Mr. McCUMBER. I accept the suggestion that it be changed 
to “Army of the United States” instead of “ National Army.“ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment as modified. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to add to the bill, on page 120, 
the following paragraph: 

That the President is hereby authorized to proceed, as rapidly as 
equipment and ocean transportation can be provided, to increase the 
Army of the United States to not less than 5,000,000 enlisted men, and 
such additional officers as may be necessary for such force; and the 
President is further hereby requested to report to Congress what addi- 
tional legislation and what additional appropriations will be necessary 
to carry this provision into effect in the shortest possible time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Da- 
kota requests the yeas and nays on the amendment. Is the 
request seconded? 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, as I read the 
bill that has been presented here and the amendments that have 
already been adopted, this particular amendment would be in con- 
flict with the provisions found on page 119, would it not? I have 
understood that the size of the Army was left by the committee 
to the discretion of the President as necessity might arise. That 
being my understanding, I am not ready to place in a strait- 
jacket, as to numbers, either the President or the Secretary of 
War; and I am ready to leave to their discretion the creation of 
an army of five millions, if they deem it to be necessary, during 
recess or otherwise, or an army of more than that number if it 
shall be by them determined to be necessary. For that reason, I 
can not support this particular amendment. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, there is no conflict what- 
ever. This bill, of course, provides for raising an army of 
3,000,000. The appropriations are for 3,000,000 ; the report states 
that it is for 3,000,000; and while the bill does not state as a 
matter of suggestion that the President should. proceed year by 
year to raise such army as we will appropriate for, the amend- 
ment which I propose is merely a suggestion that this army 
should be increased to 5,000,000 as rapidly as the equipment and 
shipping will allow. It does not prevent going higher to any 
extent that may be deemed desirable. 

Mr. LENROOT and Mr. JOHNSON of California addressed 
the Chair, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. McCUMBER,. I do. 

Mr. LENROOT. Is it the Senator's intention by this amend- 
ment, in view of the action of the Senate yesterday, to instruct 
the President to raise an army of 5,000,000 men without chang- 
ing the draft age? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think we will change the draft age in a 
very short time. 

Mr. LENROOT. It does amount, then, to an instruction to 
raise an army of not less than 5,000,000 men within the present 
draft age? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; certainly, unless that is changed, as 
rapidly as equipment and shipping will allow. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, I wanted to add 
what the Senator from Wisconsin has suggested. If this 
amendment be adopted, unless affirmative action be taken by 
Congress respecting the draft age, of necessity the army will 
be raised out of the present draft, and the ages therein limited 
between 21 and 31, and for that reason, if for no other, this 
particular amendment ought not to be adopted. As the discus- 
sion of the last few days has demonstrated, in order to have 
an army of 5,000,000 men it will be essential for us to increase 
the draft ages, or to lower them, as the case may be. If this 
particular amendment were adopted, and if it were executed 
and consummated, the army could only be obtained by doing 
that which with unanimity we have agreed ought not to be 
done—an invasion of the deferred classes of the present draft. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, if within the present draft 
age we can secure 5,000,000 men, and if we can equip 5,000,000 
men and secure the transportation of 5,000,000 men, then the 
necessitous conditions on the western front demand it, without 
reference to the ages; but I do not think we can do it within 
the next 2 or 3 or 4 or 5 months and probably not within the 
néxt 10 months. But before we shall reach the Ist day of 
next January we will undoubtedly reduce the age down to 
18, and make the age limits between 18 and 40; and I wish 
to call attention again to the fact that this does not limit the 
number to 5,000,000, as suggested by the Senator. It simply 
says that as soon as the production of equipment and shipping 
can be secured the Army shall be raised to not less than 5,000,000, 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, the line of division is so very 
marked in the judgment of Senators here’as to what Congress 
should do and what it should delegate to be done that I am com- 
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pelled to offer as a substitute for the amendment of the Senator 
from North Dakota an amendment which I had proposed to offer 
directly to the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be read. 

The Secretary. In lieu of the words proposed to be inserted 
by the Senator from North Dakota, on page 120, after line 6, 
strike out the period with the word “ conclusion,” at the end of 
the line, and insert: 

And the Secretary of War is hereby directed to raise by draft during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, as provided in said act and acts 
amendatory thereof, including those to be so drafted subsequent to 
June 28, 1918, not less than 3,000,000 men, and is further directed to 
cause said minimum number of 3,000,000 men to be organized, equipped, 
trained, and used during sald fiscal year for the prosecution of the 
present War. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, I shall not discuss this amendment 
at length at all. I have never heard it questioned before in the 
history of this country that the duty of raising an army was not 
a duty devolved upon the Congress of the United States and not 
upon the President of the United States except as I have heard 
it questioned upon the floor of the Senate since and during the 
discussion of the original draft act. I think it is the duty of 
the Congress of the United States to direct the raising of armies, 
and I offer this as a substitute for the amendment of the Senator 
from North Dakota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the Senator from New Mexico to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from North Dakota. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question reverts on the 
amendment of the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. McOUMBER. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. FRANCE. Let the amendment be read, please. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
amendment. 

The Secretary. On page 120, after line 6, insert the follow- 
ing paragraph: 

That the President is hereby authorized to proceed, as rapidly as 
equipment and ocean transportation can be provided, to increase t 
Army of the United States to not less than 5,000,000 enlisted men, and 
such additional officers as may be necessary for such force; and the 
President is further hereby requested to report to Congress what addi- 
tional legislation and what additional appropriations will be necessary 
to carry this provision into effect in the shortest possible time. 

Mr. FALL. This is the amendment which we are now to 
vote on? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is. 

Mr. FALL. I shall not vote for it, because it does nothing 
whatsoever. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. Mr. President, I was not on the floor 
when the amendment was offered. I am thoroughly in accord 
with it, except it seems to me that if Congress is to raise the 
Army and fix the size of it, it ought to direct it and not authorize 
it. I want an army over there, and a large one—big enough 
to do its business. I do not believe in simply authorizing the 
President to do this thing; I believe in directing him to do it. 
When the question came up of arming our merchant ships to 
defend themselves against the German submarines the reso- 
lution submitted to the Committee on Foreign Relations was 
that the President was authorized, if at any time in his opinion 
it might become necessary, to place guns on our merchant ships 
to defend our lives. I was in favor of directing him to do it, 
and I am in favor of directing him to raise this army of 5,000,000 
men, I regret exceedingly that the mover of the amendment 
has seen fit to eliminate the word “ directed.” 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will state that, in answer to the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER], while I felt it ought 
to be “directed,” because it was from Congress itself, I was 
willing to defer to his suggestion, inasmuch as it is simply 
an expression of a desire of Congress that we have an army 
of 5,000,000 men as soon as possible, and it mattered very little 
what particular form it was in. But, with the permission of 
the Senate, I would ask leave to reinsert the word “ directed.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment will be so modified. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, my suggestion was that I 
thought it would be better to use the word “requested”; that 
it was not usual to direct the President in resolutions of any 
kind. But if other Senators think differently, I certainly shall 
not contest the matter. If it is thought right to direct the 
President, let that word go in. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair hears no objection, 
and the modification will be made. 

Mr. THOMAS. Do I understand the Senator from North 
Dakota to say that he has reinserted the word “ directed“? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Les. 


Mr. THOMAS. If that is the case, I shall vote against the 
amendment, 

Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President, it seems to me that we are 
wasting a great deal of time here about unnecessary matters. 
Not long since, when I said that we would see from three to five 
million men in the Army, the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
McCunmer] said that the Indians in his country would call that 
“big talk.” He said then that there was no possibility of carry- 
ing 500,000 men across the water by July 1. You know what 
the condition is relative to that now. We have authorized the 
President here to raise and equip all the men who can be raised 
and equipped under this law and under the capacity of the Gov- 
ernment to doit. Now, what is the use of saying 5,000,000 men 
or any other number? What is the use of disturbing the pro- 
gram as it is proceeding when we have already sent 900,000 or 
probably 1,000,000 by the 4th of July or the ist of July across 
the sea. Thisis the program. Itisin hand. We are expecting 
to raise all the army that is necessary, if it takes all the men 
who are within draft age or who are within reach of any sort of 
a draft age, and to increase it, if n x 

Let us have this program laid before us as it ought to be and 
as it will be by the military department after the recess, when 
it is thoroughly studied out, and let us proceed along one line 
and without any diversion or division of opinion among Senators. 
All of us favor raising an army, and the largest we can raise 
and equip, and the War Department is in touch with this, and 
this is the way it ought to be done. Let us do it in this way, 
and let us save the time and the talk. 

There has been a whole lot of talk here that was not neces- 
sary. The other day I did not like it. I did not say much 
about it then. Those who were opposed to woman suffrage got 
up on the floor of the Senate and made an excuse for a filibuster. 
They said it was done because no one would pair with a particu- 
lar Senator. That was to divert attention from what they de- 
sired to do and what they did do. It seems to me that that was 
a poor excuse, There is no obligation upon the part of any 
Senator, as I understand it, and certainly there is no favor done, 
to pair with a Senator who is sick and disabled and can not 
attend the session of the United States Senate. He did not 
make himself sick; he can not come; and the constituency of his 
home State or the Nation do not expect that he shall attend 
and perform the duties of a Senator when he is physically dis- 
abled and it is impossible for him to be here. There is no favor 
in a thing of that kind. Then why should they have expected 
some other man to do that. It seems to me that that was the 
poorest and flimsiest excuse that has ever been urged for a 
filibuster such as was instituted the other day and succeeded. 

Now, this other matter here is important. Let us proceed with 
the program laid down by the people to whom we have com- 
mitted this program. Let us do it in that way, and do not let us 
clutter it up. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President 

Mr. KIRBY. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. FALL, I understand that we are five months ahead of 
the program laid down. j 

Mr. KIRBY. I do not know whether we are five months ahead 
of the program laid down or not, but I know they are 100 per 
cent ahead of what a great many Senators said was not possible 
to be done by the Ist of July. 

I believe this amendment ought to be defeated and that the 
bill ought to be passed, and passed to-day ; and I hope it will be. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I merely wish to remark 
before the bill is passed, what is obvious to every Senator, that 
this work of raising an army is not dependent in any way at all 
upon the amount of shipping that is built. We could raise a 
million or two million men in addition to those already in the 
Army and organize and equip them and train them in this 
country. It will take possibly a year to fit a man for the battle 
front, and the work can be going on in this country while the 
shipbuilding program at the same time is being carried out in 
the shipyards. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I am in entire sympathy with the 
amendment offered by the distinguished Senator from North 
Dakota, but I shall feel constrained, for the reason stated by 
the Senator from California [Mr. JoHNson] and some others, to 
vote against it. If the Senate were not to be in session soon, 
I should vote for this amendment. Personally I think that we 
should address ourselves at the earliest possible moment to 
arming and equipping 5,000,000 men; and we are failing in the 
discharge of our duties if we shall fail to undertake that work. 
I believe it is the duty of Congress to indicate the size and 
character of the Army, and that it is not the function of the 
Commander in Chief to determine those questions. Those are 
legislative matters; but I realize that the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, the Secretary of War, the Chief of Staff, and Gen. 
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Crowder have been giving considerable attention to these ques- 
tions. It is their opinion—at least the opinion of most of the 
Committee on Military Affairs, I am advised—that we. should 
pretermit legislation of this character for the present. 

It is obvious, though, that we can not postpone legislation 
looking to the augmentation of the Army very long, and I hope 
that the Military Affairs Committee will examine into this 
question fully and report at an early date such additional legis- 
lation as may be required that we may raise and equip an army 
of at least 5,000,000 men. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, there is so much sensitiveness 
about the word “directed” it shows how rapidly we change. 
In 1898 the Republican Congress passed a resolution in regard 
to Cuba. These are the words they used to a Republican Presl- 
dent: 

That the President of the United States be, and hereby is, directed 
and empowered— 

Congress thought they were performing their usual function 
and the President took no possible offense. I think we used 
the word“ directed“ at a much later period. My impression is 
that it was in the Mexican resolution. I may be wrong. 

Mr. LEWIS. May I ask the Senator what was the subject 
matter under consideration? 

Mr. LODGE. The resolution on which we went to war with 
Spain. 

It simply said he shall have power to use the entire land 
and naval forces of the United States and call into the 
active service of the United States the militia of the sev- 
eral States to such an extent as may be necessary to carry this 
resolution into effect, but he was directed to do it. But of 
course in those days Congress took a different view of its own 


power. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I am not at all 
afraid of the word “ directed.” In fact, I think it is the appro- 
priate word to use. If we direct the President to do anything, 
it is a customary phrase when the function is a legislative func- 
tion; but the amendment of the Senator from North Dakota, 
after all, simply expresses an opinion, and should go further, if 
that is the legislative intention. 

For one, I dislike very much to see the constant record vote 
against increasing the Army. Yesterday we voted “no” all day 
against changing the ages of the draft law. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. May I interrupt the Senator just 
there? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Certainly. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I concede that that is true; but many 
of the Senators who really favored that increased Army gave 
the reason for it, that within the next 90 days there would be a 
survey made and a report made which would enable them to vote 
more intelligently. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The Senator from Oregon is cor- 
rect; yet I venture the assertion that, by way of Holland and 
Spain, the information will go to Germany that we did not au- 
thorize the raising of an army; that our votes were negative 
yotes. I do not like that aspect of it. We have just voted down 
the amendment of the Senator from New Mexico, a really prac- 
tical and substantial amendment that might have appropriately 
been adopted, and I think the chances are good that the amend- 
ment of the Senator from North Dakota will be voted down. I 
do not know what the vote may be. I really do not like to see 
the constant negative vote which is recorded here against in- 
creasing the Army. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, does not the Senator know that 
if the vote had been taken last Monday on increasing the age 
limit from 20 to 40, it would have been overwhelmingly carried 
in the Senate? g 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I think it would. 

Mr. SMOOT. I may say to the Senator from statements made 
to me by Senators on both sides of the Chamber, I know it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. May I interrupt the Senator a mo- 
ment? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Will the Senator state what served to 
change the opinion of the Senate in that respect since Monday? 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator from Michigan yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am perfectly willing to state it. I think it 
has already been stated by the Senator from Oregon having this 
bill in charge. There was word brought to the Military Com- 
mittee and to Senators direct that it would be better not to pass 
it until this fall. and therefore the opinion of Senators was 
changed, based upon the statement made by the Senator from 
Oregon. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, may I interrupt the 
Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Certainly. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
that if we had voted last Monday on this question I would 
have voted for it, because Senators who are insisting upon 
increasing the Army are voicing my sentiments. I have only 
yielded my judgment, as I said before, not because of any 
instruction which came to us from the Secretary of War or 
from any other source but from the fact stated, what was 


I am frank to say to the Senator 


claimed to be the fact. I was honestly of the opinion, and so 
were the Committee on Military Affairs, that if you raise more 
than the number of men provided for at this time it will send 
men into cantonments and camps with unsanitary conditions we 
will not be able to cure before the month of September, and I 
was not willing to send these boys into those camps to be so 
treated. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I am not questioning the wisdom 
of the Senator from Oregon. Our boys have been at Camp 
Custer for a year. A large percentage of them have had some 
military training, but for one reason and another they have 
not been utilized yet on the other side. But the point I want 
to make is that the constant voting in the negative on proposi- 
tions to increase the size of the Army is not a good thing for 
us to do. It has a bad effect. We are going to take a recess 
and may not take up this matter until fall. In the meantime 
our negative vote stands here as a record made against increas- 
ing the size of the Army. 

Of course, every Senator must use his own judgment. I do 
not find any fault with the desire of Senators to get some work- 
able basis where the size of the Army may be increased. That 
is a very laudable desire upon the part of Senators; but with 
the Military Affairs Committee opposed to this thing now it 
seems to be the height of wisdom for Senators to give that com- 
mittee, which is thoroughly representative not only of the Senate 
but of the country, an opportunity to formulate some legislation 
for the increase of the Army that we can all unite upon. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Certainly. 

Mr. FALL. I should like to ask the chairman of the committee 
if it is not a fact that the position of the committee was basel 
upon the following statement from the Secretary of War: 


The War Department has from the beginning been expanding its 
military program. We are many months ahead of what was our original 
hope in Lip pae! to the transportation of men. We are constantly seck- 
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ing ways expand that, and we are in the midst of a plan now to 
expand it again. Should we so expand the program it may turn out 
that we will need an increased number of men, and it may turn out 


that the best we can do won't require it. When we have determined 
upon what is best we will then ask Congress to provide additional 
money and men. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. In reply to the Senator from New 
Mexico, permit me to say I do not remember any such statement 
as that last part having been made. What is the Senator read- 
ing from? 

Mr. FALL. It is a quotation purporting to be in the words 
of the Secretary of War, contained in an editorial in the New 
York Tribune of yesterday. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. A number of Senators attended that 
meeting. I do not remember the last part of that statement 
being made at all. There was nothing said to the effect that 
we may not need to expand the Army. The proposition was 
simply and plainly that they were working out an enlarged 
program. 

Mr. FALL. And were going to expand it? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FALL. But as to shipping, now I understand 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The proposition was, as I recollect it 
now, that we have speeded up the transportation of troops; that 
we have been enabled to do that, not because we have increased 
our shipping but because we have a contract with Great Britain 
and France for the use of their troop-carrying ships; that that 
program is likely to be changed or modified toward the last of 
July, because the arrangement will then end, but we may be 
able to renew it and we may be able to have ships of our own 
and continue to expand the program in that way. 

Mr. FALL. May I ask the Senator right there, as that has 
been a very interesting proposition to me, if Grent Britain and 
France did not offer these ships prior to January 1? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do not know anything about that, 
but it would not surprise me if it had been made and turned 
down. 

Mr. FALL. On the Ist of March of this year I made that 
statement and asked if it would be challenged, that we had 
been offered for months exactly the ships which we used later 
while the Secretary of War was in France. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The point I make is this: There is 
not a Senator on either side of the Chamber who will vote 
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against increasing the Army to whatever extent is necessary. 
But we are put in the anomalous situation and contradictory 
position of voting down every proposition to increase the size 


of the Army. Now, why should this be? Have we no con- 
fidence in the purpose and plan of the Committee on Military 
Affairs to bring in an appropriate bill that will meet this ques- 
tion? If we have confidence, why should we not leave it there 
and not pile up one vote on top of another against increasing 
the size of the Army when we all favor it? 

I do not like to vote against these measures. I disliked very 
much to vote against the amendment of the Senator from New 
Mexico. Indeed, I did not vote against it, but it was voted 
down. I do not desire to anticipate the fate of the amendment 
proposed by my friend from North Dakota, but if it survives 
the combined or nearly combined opposition of the Military 
Affairs Committee it will be very extraordinary. Now, I am 
not criticizing—— 

Mr. FALL. Will the Senator object to another interruption? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Certainly not. 

Mr. FALL. I shall not take the time now to read into the 
Record the editorial of the New York Tribune from which I 
quoted, but may I say to the Senator the editorial is headed 
“More procrastination,” referring to the action of the Senate 
in refusing to raise the age limit, and that the last words of 
the last line are Ludendorff doesn't procrastinate.” 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The Senator gives emphasis to 
what we all recognize as a fault, but yesterday we were con- 
fronted with amendments upon a House bill, and the House 
of Representatives, if I understand it correctly, has determined 
not to change the draft rules in this bill. If they have so 
determined, how fruitless it is for us to undertake to raise that 
issue when its ultimate defeat would give to the world the 
impression that we were not willing to rise to that situation? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Is not the answer to a large extent con- 
tained in the bill itself, found on page 119? 

Power of the President to increase the drafted Army: That the 
authority conferred upon the President by the act approved May 18, 
1917, entitled “An act to authorize the President to increase tem- 
porarily the Military Establishment of the United States,” is hereby 
extended so as to authorize him during each fiscal year to raise by 
draft as provided in said act and acts amendatory thereof the maximum 
number of men which may be organized, equipped, trained. and used 
during such year for the prosecution of the resent war until the same 
shall have been brought to a successful conclusion. 

Is not that all the authority necessary to get an Army even 
of 10,000,000 men? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I will say to the Senator from 
Colorado that since we have been debating this bill we have 
added three-quarters of a million men to the Army under that 
power, and we will add all the men which the necessity requires. 
I am not going to criticize the wisdom or the course of the Sec- 
retary of War. I am one of the men in this Chamber who 
freely admits that the Secretary of War has done well in a 
trying situation. I have no criticism to make of him; I am not 
going to criticize anybody connected with the raising of our 
armies or their proper equipment and mobilization; but I feel 
reluctant to continue to vote “nay” against increasing the 
Army and having the impression go out to the world that the 
Senate has at last gone to about its limit on the question of 
raising an army. That will afford ground for a misinterpreta- 
tion of our action and give color to the claim that we are only 
half-heartedly in this war, when such is not the truth. Why 
we should furnish that kind of a basis for criticism abroad is 
beyond my comprehension. 

I did not intend to say even that much; perhaps I ought not 
to have said it; but I know that we have the power and that we 
must initiate this proceeding. I am not at all afraid of using 
the language contained in the amendment of the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. McCumser]. The word “ directed” has no 
terror for me at all, but if, when the vote is taken there Is a 
negative vote upon it, I say it is not calculated to accomplish 
what we desire, but that the effect of it will be bad, and it will 
be months perhaps before we can rectify it. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Michigan yield at that point? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Certainly. - 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. If the Senator from Michigan thinks 
that the effect of defeating this amendment would be bad, why 
will he not vote for the amendment? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Because I dislike very much to 
seem to be in direct conflict with the purpose of the Military 
Affairs Committee to effectuate the same purpose a little later. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. But even irrespective of the opinion of 
the members of the Military Affairs Committee—for whom I 
have the highest respect, though I think they may be fallible 


and mistaken sometimes—does the Senator think that any 
possible damage can be done by showing this country and show- 
ing our allies abroad that the Congress of the United States is 
determined to raise and to maintain a large army? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. No. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Can there be any ill effect? If we have 
not ships enough to carry the soldiers now, they will say, “ They 
are going to have the army anyway, and they will bring them 
over here when they get the ships.” 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan, Mr. President, the Senator from 
Connecticut is absolutely right; and, entertaining the view 
that I do, I find it difficult to vote against the amendment of 
the Senator from North Dakota; and yet I am very fearful 
it will not pass. If it does not pass, then the same criticism 
which I now make would appertain, whether I voted for it or 
whether the Senator from Connecticut voted for it; it would 
make no difference. It would be the action of the Senate. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. But it would make a difference to me 
whether I voted for it or not, because I want to show the 
country that I am thoroughly determined to do everything 
possible to have a sufficient military power in this Government 
both on land and on sea to win this war. I do not want to 
wait a minute in doing everything I can to help to raise such 
an army. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, the Senator from 
Connecticut has a record here that is absolutely unimpeachable 
upon that point. From the very beginning of the war he has 
stood like a stone wall against half-heartedness and com- 
promise and hesitation and delay; and I commend him for it. 
The Senator from Connecticut, by his example and influence 
with his associates, furnished much of the patriotism, vigor, 
and strength upon which we have builded our military strength. 
His voice in this Chamber has never sounded a false note; 
and I commend him for it. Unfortunately, however, I do not 
believe that the German Government will understand our atti- 
tude unless the Senate ratifies it. No matter what the Senator 
from Connecticut or any other Senator has said or how he 
voted, the Senate is on record against it. I do not propose to 
go on record myself any further in voting “nay.” I did it 
yesterday under protest, but I do not propose to keep on doing 
it. I do not, however, believe that we are going to get any- 
where until the Committee on Military Affairs has brought in 
something upon which we can all agree. When that time comes, 
I do not think there will be a negative vote on it. $ 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, if every Senator voted his 
convictions to-day, there would be very few negative votes 
against the proposition. The Senator from Colorado says that 
the bill already provides that we may raise an army as rapidly 
as we can equip it. What does the bill provide? We say, in 
effect, in the bill, “Here are $12,000,000,000; that $12,000,- 
000,000 will pay the expense of raising an army of 3,000,000 
men. When you have used the $12,000,000,000 and raised the 
army of 3,000,000 men you can not go any further than to spend 
the money that we provide for those 3,000,000 men.” This 
amendment does not conflict with that. It says, “ Yes; raise 
your 3,000,000 men with the $12,000,000,000, but go a little 
further and provide for raising the 3,000,000 up to 5,000,000 
men, report to us what it is going to cost, and we will proceed 
to give you the money to raise those 5,000,000 men.” ‘That is 
what the amendment says; that is what it says to the country ; 
that is what it says to the Kaiser; and that is what I desire 
that the Senate of the United States shall say. 

Now, all I ask is for Senators to vote their convictions as 
to whether we ought to raise an army of 5,000,000 men as 
rapidly as we can possible do it. The bill limits the number 
to 3,000,000 men, because it only provides for the payment of 
3,000,000 men. We want to go further. The heart of the 
American people is with us, and they say “ Put 5,000,000 or put 
10,000,000 men in the field, and we will back you.” I want to 
answer that demand, and say we are going to back our soldiers 
upon the front with whatever force we can possibly raise and 
ship overseas. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, the Senator from 
North Dakota is absolutely right. I wish his views might be as 
potential as they should be. He has uttered an absolute truth; 
he has stated the correct American position; he can not be 
assailed for it. I think the Senators on the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs can, with perfectly good conscience, vote for the 
amendment and still reserve the right to formulate their legis- 
lation in their own way; but with all the force and all the 
wisdom that is contained in the amendment I nevertheless do 
not believe it is going to be adopted. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Well, let us have a vote. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. But I am going to vote for it, be- 
cause I do not want to be put in the attitude of voting on the 
other side. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from North Dakota, on which the yeas and 
nays have been ordered. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name was called). The 
junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] is necessarily 
absent to-day, I am paired with him, and I therefore withhold 
my vote. 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Surm]. I transfer 
that pair to the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Townsend] and 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. KEC- 
Loco]. In his absence I transfer that pair to the senior Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. Ropryson] and vote“ nay.” 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan (when Mr. TowNsENp's name was 
called). I desire again to make the announcement that my col- 
league [Mr. Townsenp] is unavoidably detained on account of 
illness in his family. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr, Harprxe]. 
I transfer that pair to the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN] 
and vote “nay.” 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). 
eral pair with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Wotcorr]. 
his absence I withhold my vote. 

The roll call was conciuded. 

Mr. KIRBY. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence 
of my colleague [Mr. Ropryson] on account of sickness, 

Mr. MYERS. I transfer my pair with the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. McLean], who is absent, to the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Gore], and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the follow- 
ing pairs: 

The Senator from New York [Mr. Carper] with the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. GERRY] ; 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] with the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. SAULSBURY] ; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] with the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. Trrmaran] ; and 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKS] with the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky [Mr. James]. 

The result was announced—yeas 19, nays 45, as follows: 


I have a gen- 
In 


YEAS—19, 
Brand Gronna New Sterlin 
Dillingham Hale Norris Sutherland 
Fall Lod Penrose Wadsworth 
Fernald McCumber Poindexter Williams 
France Nelson Smith, Mich. 
NAYS—45. 
Ashurst Johnson, Cal. Martin Smith, Md. 
Bankhead Johnson, 8. Dak. Myers Smith, S. C. 
Beckham Jones, N. Mex. Nugent ‘Thomas 
Chamberlain Kendrick Overman Thompson 
tis Kenyon Pittman Trammell 
Fletcher King Ransdell Underwood 
Frelinghuysen Kirby Vardaman 
Guion Knox Shafroth ‘alsh 
Hardwick Lenroot Sheppard Wilfley 
Henderson Lewis Shields 
Hitchcock McKellar Simmons 
Hollis MeNary Smith, Ariz. 
NOT VOTING—32, 
Baird Got Owen Smoot 
Borah Gore ge Swanson 
Calder Harding Phelan Tillman 
Colt James Pomerene ‘Townsend 
Culberson Jones, Wash. Robinson arren 
Cummins Kello; Saulsbury Watson 
Gallinger La Follette She Weeks 
Gerry McLean Smith, Ga. Wolcott 


So Mr. McCusmer’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, in explanation of my vote just cast, 
I desire to say that I voted against the amendment because I 
believe that in the very near future there will be submitted a 
complete program for an increase in the Army, which will prob- 
ably go even beyond the 5,000,000 mark. It is because I am con- 
tent to await the development of a complete program that I have 
east this vote. I am heartily in favor of increasing the Army, 
and I wish to say that now with all emphasis, 

Mr. THOMAS. I offer the amendment which I send to the 


esk. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 
The Secretary. On page 45, line 22, it is proposed to strike 
out “ $175,022,190,” and insert $175,111,790” in lieu thereof. 
Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, that amendment is designed 
to secure the additional sum of $89,000 for very much needed 
repairs to the buildings at Fort Logan. The chairman of the 
committee is somewhat familiar with the situation; and, if the 


d 


amendment is not agreeable to him, I will make a short ex- 
panat on; otherwise, I will not take up the time of the Senate 
0 80. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am willing to accept the amend- 


ment, so far as I am concerned, and we can discuss the amend- 


ment in conference if it is required. 

Mr. THOMAS. Very well. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, is the item to increase 
the appropriation for Fort Logan? 

Mr. THOMAS, Yi 


Tes. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. May I ask if that is the matter which 
was brought to the attention of members of the Committee on 
Military Affairs by circulars and booklets from that neigh- 
borhood? 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. This is the amendment. 

Mr. THOMAS. It is the amendment; but it is not that sort 
of an amendment, It is to provide money to make repairs to 
buildings now on the ground. The fort is being used as a re- 
eruiting station. It has a capacity of about 1,300, but some- 
times it has to accommodate over 5,000. The sanitary conditions 
are such, in consequence of that situation, as to make this added 
sum necessary for actually needed repairs. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Does the War Department say that 
they need this money? 

Mr. THOMAS. The War Department does not state that it 
does not need the money; but it has recommended $41,000 of the 
needed $130,000, because its policy is, as stated in a letter here, 
to do nothing in the way of improvements at existing posts that 
are not absolutely necessary. I personally know this to be 
necessary, for I went all over the premises in December last 
and was then assured by the commanding officer that $130,000 
was as little as he could get along with for making absolutely, 
needed repairs. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Does this amendment contemplate any 
new buildings? 

Mr. THOMAS. None whatever. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is for the repair of existing bulld- 
ings? 

Mr. THOMAS. Nothing more; except that it may require 
areny some outhouses for the necessary requirements of the 
soldiers. 

Mr, WADSWORTH. Of a permanent or of a temporary 
character? 

Mr. THOMAS. Oh, temporary. The toilet facilities there; 
for example, at present are inadequate, and there may be re- 
quired some additional outhouses for absolutely unavoidable 
requirements. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Understanding, Mr. President, as the 
Senator has assured me, that it does not involve a permanent 
increase of the facilities of the Army post, I will not object to 
the item; but I simply wish to say, in passing, that, as a gen- 
eral rule, I am opposed to the permanent increase of what may 
be termed remote Army posts, for I believe that before we shall 
finish the establishing of a sensible military policy in this 
country we will come to the conclusion that we will abandon 
a great many Army posts which can not maintain any large 
number of men and are not strategically located. 

Mr. THOMAS. ‘There may be something in that, but that is 
something to be determined hereafter. I am concerned now 
only in this particular appropriaton, so badly needed for the 
recruiting service of the United States Army. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment of the Senator 
from Colorado, being to an amendment of the committee here- 
tofore agreed to, it will be necessary to reconsider the action 
by which the committee amendment was agreed to. Without 
objection, the vote whereby the amendment was agreed to is 
reconsidered. The question now is on the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Colorado to the amendment reported by 
the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I offer an amendment, the purpose 
of which is simply to authorize the Vice President to name two 
cadets at West Point from the honor graduates of schools where 
military training is in vogue. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secrerary. At the proper place in the bill it is pro- 
posed to insert the following: 

That the corps of cadets of the United States Military Academy shall 
hereafter consist of 2 from cach congressional district, 2 from each 
Territory, 4 from the District of Columbia, 2 from natives of Porto 
Rico, 4 from each State at large, 82 from the United States at N 
20 of whom shall be selected from act the honor duates of edu- 
cational institutions having officers of the R rmy detailed as 
pronos of military science and tactics under existing law or any 


w hereafter ena for the detail of officers of the Regular Army 
to such institutions, and which institutions are designated as honor 


` 
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schools, upon the determination of their relative standing at the last 
preceding annual inspection regularly made by the War Department, 
2 of whom shall be selected from persons recommended by the Vice 
President. They shall be appointed. bs the President and shall, with 
the exception of the 82 appointed from the United States at large, 
be actual residents of the congressional or territorial districts or of 
the District of Columbia or of the island of Porto Rico or of the 
States, respectively, from which they purport to be appointed. 

Mr, NELSON, Mr. President, I make the point of order 
against that amendment that it is general legislation. We do 
not want any of those shoddy officers. Let officers come up from 
the enlisted ranks of the Army. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Let me say to the Senator that the 
amendment does not change existing law at all, except that 
as to the 20 honor graduates from institutions where military 
training is had under Army officers, 2 of the 20 may be ap- 
pointed by the Vice President. It does not change the law in 
any other respect; it does not increase the number of cadets, 
but simply gives the Vice President the power to appoint 2 
of the 20. 

Mr. NELSON. Is that all? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is the only change made. 

Mr. NELSON. Then I withdraw my point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Oregon. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FALL. I offer an amendment, to be incorporated at the 
proper place in the bill, temporarily between lines 5 and 6, on 

è 55. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 55, between lines 5 and 6, it is 
proposed to insert the following: 


Two hundred and fifty thousand dollars, or so much thereof as may 
be necessary, to be expended as follows: Seventy-one thousand dollars 
to be paid by the Secretary of War, or under his direction, for death 
claims for citizens of the United States killed on the American side of 
the line at El Paso, Tex., Douglas, Ariz., and other points, as found and 
ascertained by commissioners appointed pursuant to joint resolution 
of Congress approved August 9, 1912, directi the Secretary of War 
to investigate claims of American citizens for ges suffered within 
American territory, etc., and $5,000 each to be paid by the Secretary 
of War to the heirs or igal representatives of other American citizens 
killed on the American side 


side of the line in raids by Mexicans or by bullets fired from the 
Mexican side, names of such citizens to be ascertained by the 
Secretary of War. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, $71,000 of this amount desired to 
be appropriated has been twice appropriated for by the Senate 
of the United States in different bills, but neither bill has 
finally passed the House and become a law. Since the damages 
were ascertained by the office of the Secretary of War to be 
some $71,000, various other deaths of similar character have 
been caused under exactly similar circumstances or under more 
aggravated circumstances, particularly those caused at Co- 
lumbus. 

Mr. President, these, of course, are not legal claims against 
the United States. It is simply a question as to whether the 
United States will provide for its citizens, or the families 
of its citizens, who have been killed on this side of the line, 
as, for instance, those at Columbus, by raids which this Gov- 
ernment appeared to be unable to prevent. Of course, if I 
were to remain on this floor I would do everything possible to 
see that sooner or later such amounts were recovered from 
those responsible in Mexico, but at this time, possibly, it is not 
practicable to insist upon any claims against that country; 
and as little as the United States can do, I think, is to provide 
for its own citizens or their heirs who have met their death. 
As I have said, a number of these claims have been investigated 
and the damage ascertained by a commission appointed by a 
former Secretary of War under direction of the Congress. 
The appropriation should be made to carry out the findings of 
that commission and to relieve American citizens. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from New Mexico. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I offer the amendment which I send to 
the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 120, line 4, after the word “ used,” 
it is proposed to strike out the words “ during such year.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, the employment of those 
words at that particular place in the bill seems to limit the use 
of the trained soldiers to the fiscal year in which they were 
trained. It is apparent, therefore, that the words should come 
out. The words “each fiscal year” in lines 1 and 2 on page 
120 apply, of course, to the practice of legislating for the current 
year. These troops would be trained and equipped during one 
year, but might be used during the succeeding year. I there- 


fore offer this amendment to correct that, and I think the chair- 
man of the committee is willing to accept it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from West Virginia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING and Mr. PENROSE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah. 

Mr. PENROSE. I was going to offer an amendment, but I 
will wait. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk. Let me state to the Senators that this amend- 
ment was read the other day. I offered it, and the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] suggested a point of order. It is the 
same bill which passed the Senate a number of days ago, after it 
had been unanimously reported by the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. A consultation has been had with the chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee in the House and with members of the 
Military Affairs Committee, and it is their view that it would be 
wise to have it attached to the military bill. It is a bill the 
passage of which is greatly desired by the War Department and 
by the war activities of the Government. There certainly can be 
no objection to this amendment, and the chairman of the com- 
mittee is willing to accept it. 

a BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, has the amendment been 
read? 


Mr. KING. It has been read. It is the bill that we passed 
the other day in regard to the right of eminent domain for 
power purposes. The Senator is familiar with it. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Oh, yes. I have no objection to its 
adoption. 

Mr. KING. The Senator was a member of the subcommittee 
that reported the bill. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I think it is a very important measure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Utah. 

The amendment was agreed to, as follows: 


That during the 3 of the present war, any person, association, 
or corporation, for the purpose of furnishing electric power to the United 
States or to persons, associations, or corporations engaged in the manu- 
facture of ships, explosives, or munitions of war, or other articles and 
things for the use of the United States or its allies, upon compliance 
with the conditions hereinafter set forth, may institute proceedings in 
any district court of the United States or in any court of any State bav- 
ing jurisdiction of the property to be condemned, for the acquirement by 
condemnation of any land, the temporary use thereof, or other interest 
therein, or right pertaining thereto, required for the location or con- 
struction of any power plant, or for the transmission of electric power 
for the operation of any plants which are or may be employed the 
production of the articles and things hereinbefore mentioned : Provided, 
That the a — acquired by the condemnation herein authorized shall 
terminate when the power furnished ceases to be used in production for 
the United States or for the allies of this country in the present war. 
That proceedings for the condemnation of property required for the 
generation and transmission of such electric power shall be prosecuted 
in accordance with the procedure prescribed for the condemnation of 
property in the State wherein the proceedings may be instituted. 
hat before any person, association, or corporation furnishing or to 
furnish electric power for the pu es mentioned in section 1 of this 
act shall have the right to institute proceedings for condemnation, 
they shall submit to the Secretary of War a full and complete statement 
of the plan for TOROA power and the nature and extent of the 
easements or property which they desire to acquire under condemnation 
roceedings, for the purposes stated in the preceding section. If the 
ecretary of War approves such plan and finds that the construction or 
extension of such facilities for the generation or transmission of power 
and that the.condemnation herein authorized is necessary to increase 
the supply of power for the objects and purposes stated in section 1 of 
this act, then such person, association, or corporation shall, upon the 
approval of such plan by the Secretary of War, have the right to con- 
struct, maintain, and o te the facilities described in such plan, and 
may cause proceedings to be instituted in any court having jurisdiction 
thereof for the acquirement by condemnation of any lands, the temporary 
use thereof, or other interest therein, or right pertaining thereto, as ma 
be needed for the construction, maintenance, and operation of su 
facilities: Provided, That nothing in this section shall be construed as 
authorizing any rights in any public lands of the United States, or in 
any waters of the United States, except such as may be necessary to 
build such transmission lines along or across said waters as may be 
approved by the Secretary of War: Provided further, That the Secre- 
tary of War may, prior to granting his approval as above set forth, re- 
quire such person, association, or corporation to file with him a bond, 
in an amount and with a surety or sureties satisfactory to him, condi- 
tioned upon the prompt construction of the proposed facilities and the 
diligent maintenance and operation of the same to the satisfaction of the 
Secretary of War during the present war. 
That any person, association, or corporation having secured the ap- 
roval of the Secretary of War and filed a petition for condemnation as 
Berein provided may, upon filing with the court in which such petition 
s filed a bond to secure payment of just compensation to the owners 
of property taken, in a form and an amount and with a surety or 
sureties approved by said court after such notice and such hearings as 
the court may prescribe, have the right of immediate possession and use 
of such property or rights. 

That no plan for the construction or extension of any facilities shall 
be submitted to or approved ty the Secretary of War hereunder after 
the existing state of war between the United States and its enemies 
shall have terminated. and the fact of such termination shall be ascer- 
tained and proclaimed by the President, but such termination of the 
existing state of war so ascertained and eee shall not interfere 
with the condemnation of any land or other property or rights needed 
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24 hereunder by the Secretary of War before such proclamation : 
rovided, however, That the Secretary of War may upon such termina- 
tion of the existing state of war and prior to the entry of judgment in 
any condemnation pro g under and the commencement of con- 
struction or extension of the proposed facilities revoke any approval 

iven hereunder to the plan for such proposed facilities: Provided, 
urther, That nothing in this act shall construed as 3 
right to operate such facilities after the termination of the 8 
state of war. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, in the act of Congress of 
August 29, 1916, the following provision occurs: 

That all oMcers and enlisted men of the National Guard and of the 
Medical Reserve Corps of the Army who are Government employees, and 
who respond to the call of the President for service, shall, at the ex- 
piration of the mitay. service to which they are called, be restored 
to the position occup: by them at the time of the call. 

I have here an amendment to change that paragraph in 
existing law so as to include the soldiers of the United States 
National Army, which seems to be an act of justice, and to place 
them on an equality with the other branches of the service. I 
understand that the chairman of the committee is willing to 
permit the amendment to be added to the bill and go to con- 
ference anyhow, and I will ask the Secretary to read it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The SecreTaRY. It is proposed to insert in the bill on page 59, 
after line 22, the following: 

That all officers and enlisted men of the National Guard, of the 
Medical Reserve Corps of the Army, and of the United States National 
Army who are Government employees, and who respond to the call of 
the President, or who voluntarily enlisted, or who resigned to accept 
a commission, or were drafted for service, shall, at the expiration of 
the military service to which they were called, be restored to the posi- 
tion occupied by them at the time of the call. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 120, following the amendments here- 
tofore agreed to at that point, it is proposed to insert: 

That the Secretary of War be, and he hereby is, authorized and 
directed to provide and issue to all men who, since April 6, 1917, have 
been honorably discha from the armed -forces of United States 
a distinctive button or badge of such design, size, and composition as 
he shall determine and adopt, and to cause a new button or badge to 
be issued to such persons, without charge therefor, whenever during the 
peraan; emergency the button or badge originally shall ve 

n lost, destroyed, or rendered unfit for use without fault upon the 
part of the person to whom it was and to meet the cost of 
procuring, providing, and distribu the same out of any appropria- 
tions heretofore or hereafter made for “ Transportation, pa pm and 
services, Quartermaster Corps.“ 

SRC 2. t it shall be unlawful for any person other than the 
rightful owner to wear said button or badge, or other button or badge 
approximating the design thereof, or for any person by misrepresenta- 

on to procure the issuance of elther an or or substitute button 
or badge, or for any person, 5 association, or corporation, 
without the authority of the tary of War therefor, to manufac- 
id button or badge, or other button or badge approximating the 
design thereof; and any perso: ae , association, or corpora- 
tion who shall violate the 5 sions of this section be deemed 

ilty of a misdemeanor an n conviction thereof shall be punished 
As fine of not more than or by mment for not more than 
six months, or by both such fine and imprisonment. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I do not object to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Massachusetts. I only want 
to ask whether, in his opinion, the door is not perhaps opened 
pretty wide for fraud in using these badges that may be lost? 

Mr. WEEKS. I think the door is closed by the provisions of 
the amendment which has just been read. I think it is carefully 
guarded in that respect. 

Mr. PENROSE. I wanted to ask whether the Senator was 
satisfied about that. It would seem to me that thousands of 
these badges would be lost in the course of nature. 

Mr. WEEKS. The amendment provides that it is a misde- 
meanor to manufacture these badges. 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes; but several million men will be return- 
ing from the other side, and several thousand of them are going 
to lose these badges, and other persons will wear them for 
fraudulent purposes. I only made the inquiry on that point. 

Mr. WEEKS. I think it is very well protected in the amend- 
ment—as well as it can be. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I want to make a sugges- 


tion to the Senator from Massachusetts in connection with this’ 


amendment. I have had letters from many people who have 
been subject to the draft, and who have been examined, and 
found, for some physical reason, deficient. They are of draft 
age, and they are walking about the streets here at home, and 
they are subject to a good deal of criticism and inquiry by people 
who do not understand why they are not in the service. 

I wonder whether there is anything in this bill, and, if not, I 
wanted to suggest to the Senator whether he could not submit 
to an amendment to this amendment simply for the purpose of 
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getting the subject before the conference committee, by which 
the Secretary of War would be authorized to designate some 
badge which could be wern by those who have been found physi- 
cally unfit to serve? It would relieve them of great embarrass- 
ment, and I do not see how any harm could come from it. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I think the suggestion made by 
the Senator from Connecticut is well timed. What he has said 
is undoubtedly the experience of every Senator. It is a serious 
matter for a young man of draft age to be about home without 
knowledge on the part of others of the reasons for his being at 
home. There is a prejudice against him which he does not like 
to face; and I am willing to accept an amendment along that 
line, if the Senator will prepare it. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I know of instances where perfectly loyal 
and enthusiastic young men of draft age, walking about the 
streets, have been accosted by passers-by and asked, “Are you a 
slacker? Why are you not in the war?” And wherever they go 
they are open to that imputation. A man may have valvular 
disease of the heart, which does not show at all to the ordinary 
person as he walks along the street, and he may have tried to 
volunteer and enlist. Where there are some physical reasons of 
that kind, there ought to be some way of relieving him of these 
opprobrious remarks. 

I have hastily drafted, for submission to the Senate, this 
amendment to the amendment of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, simply to get the subject before the conference committee. 
I propose to add to that amendment the following: 

That the Secretary of War is further authorized to select and pre- 
scribe some appropriate badge which may be worn by those of draft age 
who have been rejected on account of physical disability— 

Or some such language as that. I do not care about the lan- 
guage. It might be— 
who have been found physically deficient for military service. 


Mr. FALL. Mr. President, if these men are rejected for other 

and valid reasons, the same thing ought to apply to them. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. “Or who have been rejected.” 

Mr. FALL. I think “rejected” is the proper word. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts aecept the amendment? 

Mr. WEEKS. I accept that amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the Senator from Massachusetts as modi- 
fied. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk. I want to state before it is tendered that 
the other day, when the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hiren- 
cock] offered an amendment with regard to the Slavic Legion, 
this amendment had been prepared. and I intended to offer it 
at the time, but was called from the Chamber. I lave pre- 
sented it to the members of the Military Affairs Committee, 
and. so far ns I know, it has met with their approval. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The Senator from Utah offers 
an amendment, which will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 06, after the word “same,” in line 
20, it is proposed to insert: 

RUSSIAN LECION. 


That, under such regulations as the President may prescribe, a force 
of volunteer unit or units, as he may direct. may be raised to be 
composed of Russians resident in the United States, but not citizens 
thereof. Such force shall be known as the Russian Legion er hy such 
other description as the President 7 Ss No man shall be 
enlisted in it until he has furnished satisfactory evidence that he will 
faithfully and loyally serve the cause of the United States and the 
cause of a united — independent Russia and that he desires to fight 
the Imperial Government of Germany and the 2 S Government of 
Austria and any other nations with which the United States and Its 
allies are now at war. The force so raised and 110 sworn into the 
service may be equipped. maintained, and trained with our own troops 
or separately, as the President may direct. and thereafter may be 
transported to Russia to be used against the common enemy either 
with our own troops or with those of Russia or any nation associated 
with the United States in the present war; and the several items of 
expense involved in the equipment, maintenance, training, and trans- 

rtation of such force may be paid from the respective appropriations 
Bereta made or from any subsequent appropriations for the same. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I am in hearty sympathy 
with the spirit of this amendment and shall not attempt to op- 
pose it. There are some rather complex aspects to the situution, 
however. I was wondering what would be meant by the outh 
which these men would have to take to support a united Russia. 

Mr. KING. Mr: President, in the preparation of that amend- 
ment I followed in the main the language that was found in 
the amendment tendered by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
HITCHCOCK]. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Does the Senator mean a Russia re- 
united for the purpose of being our ally in this war? 

Mr. KING. I have in mind an independent Russian Govern- 
ment, such a Government as we would recognize and could deal 
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with, and, of course, one that would be our ally, at least poten- 
tially and morally, if not in a strictly military sense. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. For example, a Government that we 
had recognized? 

Mr. KING. That we shall recognize. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It must be remembered—I think my 
recollection is correct—that we have not recognized any Gov- 
ernment in Russia. 

Mr. KING. That is true. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. And there is one doubt in this situation 
respecting this amendment—whether these men, who I sin- 
cerely hope will join the fighting line, will be required to take 
an oath to support the Russian Government that we eventu- 
ally recognize, regardless of whether that Government is a 
belligerent ally of ours or not. 

Mr. KING. I have no objection to an amendment of that 
character. 

Mr. LODGE. 
me— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. KING. I do. 

Mr, LODGE. I have just come into the Senate Chacnber, and 
I have not had time to read the amendment; but we ought to 
be extremely careful, because of the Poles. I hope to live to 
see the day when there is an independent Republic of Poland. 
There are three Polands—the German Poland, the Austrian 
Poland, and the Russian Poland—but they are all Poles, all 
one nationality, one religion, and one speech. The Russian 
Poles have been turned loose by the bolshevik government. They 
are derelicts at the present moment, and we must find some 
way of giving some recognition to the Polish people. I hope the 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee will be able to 
prepare a bill which will cover that point; but we should be 
very careful, in drawing up an amendment of this kind, not to 
involve the Poles. They have been left out of the clause for 
the Slavic Legion. We have not attempted to establish any 
Polish Legion, which I understand is satisfactory to them, be- 
cause a Polish Legion for France is being formed in this coun- 
try. They are not Russians at this moment. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from New Mexica? 

ù 50 LODGE. I am taking the time of the Senator from 
"tah, 


Mr. KING, I yield; certainly. 

Mr. FALL. If we desire to enroll this Russian Legion, would 
it not be perfectly satisfactory simply to say, with reference 
to their oath or their allegiance, “who shall swear allegiance 
to the cause of the United States during this war,” and stop 
there? 

Mr. LODGE. The amendment as offered reads: 

No n shall 1 furnis' 
evigence: thet ho will, FARIGIS . ne Forres fe the 
United States— 

I should leave out “and the cause of a united and independ- 
ent Russia,” because we do not know anything about it. Rus- 
sia before included a large part of Poland; and I do not want 
to do anything that would look like handing back part of Poland 
to Russia and part to Germany or part to Austria. Then it will 
read: 

3 Be Will kalt run t Wear terete S "sega ga etd 
United States, and that he desires to fight the Imperial Government of 
Germany and the Imperial Government of Austria 

And so forth. We do not know what “a united and independ- 
ent Russia” is. : 

Mr. KING. I am willing to accept the amendment, but be- 
liexe that it may somewhat weaken the amendment. Senators 
will perceive that this amendment, if enacted into law, may be 
regarded by the Russian people who desire to be emancipated 
from the tyranny of bolshevikism and the merciless oppression 
of Germany as a message speaking sympathy and a promise of 
genuine help to them. There are those in Russia who long for 
an independent, united Russia, a Russia of substantially the 
same territory as that embraced within tlie Empire before the 
war came. There are Russians temporarily within our borders 
to whem the words “a united and independent Russia” carry 
n meaning and a message which will inspire them to patriotic 
service for Russia and a determination to drive Germany from 
their fatherland. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator a question or two, because I came in while this amend- 
ment was being read. I want to see if I understand the amend- 
ment in all of its aspects. 


Mr. President, if the Senator will yield to 


‘informed as to conditions in Russia. 


These are Russians who are to be recruited. Am T right in 
that? g 

Mr. KING. Russians in the United States, and who are not 
citizens of the United States. 

Mr. McCOUMBER. And when they are so recruited they will 
be under American officers, and a part of the American Army 
to as full an extent as though they were American citizens 
drafted into the Army. Is that correct? 

Mr. KING. The amendment provides that they shall be used 
in Russia, either independently or in connection with the allies 
or our own troops. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Does the Senator mean to say that they 
can not be used upon the French front? 

Mr. KING. This amendment does not contemplate that. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Well, Mr. President, suppose they were 
sent over to Russia as a separate American army, under their 
own officers, and they should become imbued with the bolshevik 
sentiment of Russia, and conclude that under their peculiar 
democracy they should submit to a referendum the war pro- 
gram, whether they should adyance or retreat, whether they 
should charge or whether they should not—what control would 
we have over them? 

Mr. KING. Of course, Mr. President, we can conceive of 
Russians proving false to the aspirations of their people and 
dead to any national aspirations. It is possible to conceive of 
betrayals of Russia by some of her people. Indeed, there hag 
been a betrayal by the group supporting Lenine and Trotsky 
of Russia and the liberties of the Russian people. It is possible 
that the cause of liberty may be assailed by others than Rus- 
sians, but because we can conceive of a base betrayal of a 
righteous cause by those who should support it would not 
justify a mere negative course when affirmative action might 
bring results greatly to be desired. If I may be pardoned for 
a moment, I would like to submit a few observations, general 
in character, in support of this amendment. I do not purpose 
taking the time to sketch the matter even in broad lines, but a 
few words will present to Senntors some of the reasons justify- 
ing, in my opinion, the legislation proposed. 

This proposed legislation does not commit our Nation to the 
plan of recruiting from Russians who are in the United States 
troops for over-sea military service; that is, the Commander in 
Chief of the Army and the military authorities are not com- 
pelled to recruit a legion or any troops from Russian nationals 
in our midst. The President is merely authorized to raise a 
force of volunteer unit or units to be composed of Russians, 
resident in the United States, but not citizens thereof. ‘This 
amendment is in harmony with the spirit of the amendment 
tendered a day or two ago by the Senator from Nebraska. It 
will be recalled that under his amendment the President was 
authorized to raise a force of volunteer troops to be composed 
of certain races of the Austro-Hungarian Empire resident in 
the United States, but not citizens thereof, for military service 
against the common enemy. 

I have had a number of conferences with Russians, who are 
now in the United States, in respect to this matter. Some of 
those with whom I have conferred are strong adherents of 
Kerensky and came from Russia since the rise of Bolshevikism. 
Others came to this country before the overthrow of the Czar, 
but all with whom I have had conferences appear to be well 
Of course, I appreciate 
the fact that it is well-nigh impossible to obtain accurate and 
definite information concerning conditions in Russia. The situ- 
ation there changes from day to day. However, they, and I 
am sure the Senate, are in possession of sufficient facts to 
enable us to reach conclusions, more or less well founded, 
concerning the situation in Russia, and the steps required to 
bring about conditions more favorable to Russian liberty and 
independence, and conducive to the welfare of this Government 
and our allies. As stated, we do rot pledge this Nation to the 
raising of a military force under the terms of this amendment. 
However, the enactment of it into law will, in my opinion, have 
an effect upon the Russian people that will be of advantage to 
the allies and make for improved conditions in Russia. If I 
may be permitted to use the hackneyed expression, “the psy- 
chology of the situation“ will be improved. Germany has 
industriously sought to poison the Russian people not only 
against the allies but against this Nation. She has sown the 
seeds of suspicion and distrust in all part of Russia and has 
endeavored to convince the Russian people that the nations 
opposing the central powers sought territorial acquisitions in 
Russia. 

We are all familiar with the subtle, sinister, and dangerous 
propaganda carried on by Germany in all nations of the world. 
She has her agents in every land and under every flag. There 
is no perfidy, no treachery, that Germany would not practice 
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and no lie that she would not declare that she regarded as 
making for her advantage; and so she has by treachery and 
hypocrisy and a most wicked and criminal propaganda de- 
stroyed government in Russia, loosened the bonds which should 
unite the Russian people, created suspicions and enmities among 
the Slav races within the Russian Nation, and brought economic 
and industrial destruction to the Russian people and almost 
succeeded in reducing the great empire of Russia to a condition 
of abject vassalage. The situation calls for action, vigorous 
and immediate, upon the part of this Nation and the allied 
powers. Economie and industrial relief must be given to the 
Russian people and given quickly. The groping, almost help- 
less peoples must be rescued from Germany's grasp and de- 
fended against her wicked and perfidious designs. In saving 
Russia our Nation and the allies would not only be rendering 
services of the highest character to the cause of democracy and 
civilization, but they would also be weakening Germany and 
contributing to the ultimate military triumph of the allied 
powers over their common foe. Of course, this policy could 
not be supported if the Russian people opposed it and were 
satisfied to be vassals of Germany. ‘This resolution will be 
regarded as another declaration or the part of this Nation that 
we are solicitious for the welfare of the Russian people, and it 
will corroborate the statement so often made that we have no 
designs upon Russia; that we desire her independence, and that 
the great Russian people shall have the opportunity of ordering 
their own lives, establishing and maintaining their own govern- 
ment, and being freed from the control and domination of the 
Teutonic or any other power. The willingness of this Nation 
to recruit Russians who are in our midst and to equip them for 
military service against the common foe, transport them across 
the seas to there fight for Russia against the cruel and per- 
fidious foe which is now seeking to reduce the Russian people 
to servitude, will be a further mark of the disinterested friend- 
ship of the people of the United States in behalf of Russia and 
a powerful weapon to meet the poisonous and destructive 
propaganda now carried on by Germany in Russia. Certainly 
this amendment under no view can be harmful, but on the con- 
trary it can not do other than serve a highly useful purpose 
and be regarded as a message of succor and support emanating 
from this great Nation to a people with whom our relations 
have always been most cordial and for whose sorrows this Na- 
tion feels the profoundest sympathy. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the Senator certainly un- 
dertands, as we all understand, that we can save Russia for 
Russia only by first defeating Germany. Therefore, if there 
are any patriotic Russians who want to serve the fatherland 
they ought to be sufficiently patriotic to be willing to join with 
those of the allies who wish to accomplish the same result by 
fighting anywhere along the line where that result may be best 
accomplished. 

I for one am opposed to taking into the American Army any 
division or any unit to whom we may not say, You shall battle 
where the President directs.” I am opposed, so far as my voice 
ean go, to saying to any unit, “ You are foreigners. We will arm 
you. We will supply you. You can go to your fatherland, but 
if we want you to advance beyond the border of that father- 
land—if we want to ask you to invade Bulgaria, for instance— 
you can say, ‘No; we did not agree to do that. We simply 
Pea to go back to Russia and fight for Russia upon Russian 
80 72 * 

We may be able to accomplish far more by sending a real 
patriotic army to help the Serbians, to assist the Roumanians, to 
battle against the Bulgarians; and yet, if I understand the Sen- 
ator's amendment, it does not provide for any of these things. 
But the vital objection is that under this amendment you say 
to the world that we have a unit in the American Army that 
we can not control absolutely. That idea is what destroyed 
Russia, and we do not want to introduce that in the slightest 
degree into our American military program. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield. 

Mr. KING. Would the Senator’s objections to the amend- 
ment be met if the words “ be transported to Russia to be used 
in Russia ” were eliminated, and if the amendment were to pro- 
vide, the same as the amendment which we have already adopted 
as to the Slavic Legion, that they may be used against the com- 
mon enemy? That would leave it to the President to use them 
wherever they could be of service in the cause of Russia and 
the allies. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I think the Senator can 
accomplish that by striking out the words “to Russia,” in line 
5 of page 2. 

Mr, KING. Yes; I had that in mind. 


Mr. McCGMBER. Then it would read: 


The force so raised and cuy sworn into the service may be equipped, 
maintained, and trained with our own troops or separately, as the 
President may direct, and thereafter may be transported to be used 
against the common enemy— 

And so forth. 

Mr. KING. I will perfect the amendment by striking out the 
words “ to Russia” in line 5, page 2. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Utah, as modified. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Sena- 
tor from Utah if the words in line 10 of page 1, to wit, “ and the 
cause of a united and independent Russia,” have been stricken 
out? 

Mr. KING. Those words have been stricken out. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Very well. ` 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from Utah, as modified. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I have here two amendments 


‘that I should like to have agreed to for the purpose of permit- 


ting them to be considered in conference. The first amend- 
ment, I know, raises a vexed question, but it has to come up 
sooner or later, and I should like to have it at least on record. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 25, after line 8, it is proposed to 
insert: : 

Provided, That the pay clerks of the Quartermaster Corps, United 
States Army, now on the re list shall hereafter have the rank, pay, 
and allowance of a second lieutenant, and the President is hereby 
authorized to appoint and commission them, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, second lieutenants in the Quartermaster 
Corps, United States Army, and place them on the retired list as such: 
Provided further, That nothing herein contained shall operate to 
reduce the pay or allowance now authorized by law for pay clerks of 
the Quartermaster Corps. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I raise the point of order against 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah raises 
the point of order. 

Mr. PENROSE. The Senator just had an amendment go 
through against which a point of order could have been raised. 

Mr. KING. The amendment which the Senator from Utah 
offered was a very meritorious and beneficial one. 

Mr. PENROSE. I think this is meritorious enough for con- 
sideration. I shall be glad if the Senator will permit it to go 
to conference. I do not expect that it will have a long life 
there, but I should like to have it have a little breathing spell. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator from Pennsylvania state to the 
Senator from Utah whether his amendment has the approval 
of the full Military Affairs Committee? 

Mr. PENROSE. No, I can not; and I do not know that the 
amendment of the Senator from Utah has the approval of the 
full Military Affairs Committee. 

Mr. KING. I hope the Senator will not try to institute a 
comparison between the amendment which he has offered and 
the one which I had the honor to tender a moment ago. 

Mr. PENROSE. I thought the Senatcr’s amendment had been 
introduced with very little consideration and without much 
authority from anybody except himself. I am not prepared to 
say that it was not wise; but if points of order are going to be 
started on these amendments, a lot of them have been permitted 
to go through in a very haphazard way. 

Mr. KING. I will say to the Senator that I will withdraw 
the point of order, but will vote against his amendment, and 
hope that the Senate will vote it down. 

Mr. PENROSE. That is all right. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I think I ought to say 
that my recollection is that the Committee on Military Affairs 
had this matter under consideration and rejected it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think I ought to say the same thing. 
I am quite sure it does not meet with the approval of the 
committee. 

Mr. PENROSE. I had not that information before. In view 
of that information, I shall not press the amendment. I will 
ask to have it lie on the table or be postponed indefinitely. I 
had not been so informed. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to offer an amendment 
which I think should properly come in after line 7, page 43. 

The Secrerary. On page 43, after line 7, insert: 


That all uniforms, accouterments, and equipment required for any 
officer of the military or naval -orces of the United States, including 
cadets at the Military and Naval Academies, shall be furnished an 
issued to such officers by the Government at cost price, under la- 
tions to be prescribed by the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the 
Navy, and the same shall be similar in quality and price for all officers 
of the same rank, 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. If the Senator will permit me, that 
provision was inserted on the floor of the Senate in the Mili- 
tary Academy appropriation bill, and we were unable to get 
the House members to accept it and it went out in conference. 
I have no objection to its going on the bill, but I wish to say to 
the Senator now it is very doubtful if the conferees on the part 
of the House will agree to it because the House has declined to 
act favorably on the proposition. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, I have a letter here, or, rather, 
n memorandum, prepared by The Adjutant General of the 
Army, with reference to the matter which I desire to have in- 
serted in the Rrecorp. This memorandum shows that the Secre- 
tary of War is making provision now for furnishing to officers 
their uniforms upon a different basis from that heretofore. 
Under this the cloth is taken by the Government and furnished 
to the officers at cost. The War Department makes a contract 
for the conversion of the cloth into uniforms and endeavors to 
see that the price paid, of course, is not exorbitant. 

The statement the Senator has made with reference to this 
matter is correct, but the provision passed the Senate as a sep- 
arate bill. I have been unable to learn any reason why the 
House members do not accept this provision. I hope the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate will insist upon it or insist 
upon mighty good reasons for putting it out. In my judgment 
it is really a shame that the Government permits men whom it 
is making officers to command our Army to be the prey of the 
uniform makers throughout the country. 

I received a letter a day or two ago with reference to a major 
in the Army, in which it is stated that it will soon be n 
for him to get a new uniform, and he is waiting till legislation 
of this kind can be passed, because it is impossible for him to 
secure the uniform a major really requires for less than a 
thousand or more dollars. The same writer of that letter 
states the case of another major who paid $1,250 for a uniform. 
I hope the chairman of the committee will get these facts and re- 
member them in the consideration of the measure in conference. 

These persons have had to pay for their uniforms almost, if 
not entirely, a hundred per cent more than the Government 
could furnish the uniforms to these men for. I was told by one 
of the officers of the War Department, in talking with him in 
reference to this matter, that the officers are paying now $35 
for a pair of boots that ought to be gotten for $18. Mr. Presi- 
dent, that is simply indefensible, and it is an outrage upon these 
men that we leave it so that they are compelled to make pay- 
inents of that character. 

A Member of the House told me the other day that the War 
Department had prescribed a certain kind of watches that the 
officers must have and made certain specifications that they 
must come up to, and then they named watches of a certain 
make that would comply with these specifications, After that 
was done a contract was let under which a certain class of 
watch is furnished, and the officers must pay $21 per watch, and 
that this watch is sold regularly in job lots for railroad pur- 
poses at $10 apiece; in other words, every officer who gets one 
of these watches is really robbed of $11. The Government re- 
quires the officers to have the watches. 

The Government ought either to see to it that they get them 
at a reasonable rate, or the Government ought to furnish them, 
and it ought to furnish the equipment and all the accoutrements 
and uniforms that the officers are required to have. 

Mr. President, I ask that this letter may be printed in the 
Reconp, so that the officers may know what steps are being 
taken, If this legislation does not pass, it may be possible for 
them to save something in the uniforms that they may get, but 
I do hope that the conferees on the part of the Senate will in- 
sist upon this amendment, - 

I wish to call attention to the fact that the War Department 
in a letter sent down some time ago said they could comply with 
this proposed legislation ; they made no objection to it: so that 
there can be no excuse on that account for not including this 
provision in the bill. I ask that the memorandum may be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
printed in the Recorp. 

The memorandum is as follows: 


Without objection, it will be 


JUNE 6, 1918. 
MEMORANDUM FOR THE ADJUTANT GENERAL OF THE ARMY. 


eT Tha mectetacy ob War. directa: hat he follow! 
: e Secretary o far directs tha e following instructions be 
published for the information and guidance of the Army: 

(1) The following cloths are adopted as standard materials for officers’ 
uniforms, and all uniforms for officers made in the future in the United 
States will be of one of these preseribed standards: 

For coat and breeches—summer wear: 

(a) An O. D. cotton, 

(b) A 13 unce all-wool worsted gabardine, 


For coats and breeches and overcoats: 
(a) A 12-ounce worsted serge. 

b) A 17-ounce whipcuid. 

e A 2i-ounce whipeord or elastique, 
For riding breeches: j. 

(a) A 24-ounce bedford cord. 


For overcoats: 

(a) A 80-ounce melton or kersey. 

Samples, according to standards adopted and on file in the office of 
the Quartermaster General, will be supplied to all local quartermasters 
and kept available for inspection by ofilcers. All cloth will be supptied 
at cos by the Quartermaster Corps, and a sufficient quantity will be 
kept on hand by the various depot, camp, t, and station quarter- 
masters to meet the contemplated requiremen 

(2) The Quartermaster Corps will invite bids for making uniforms; the 
contracts will be let at a specified cost per uniform, one contract (or 
more, if ce to be let for each general supply depot; all uniforms 
or material purchased within the zone of jurisdiction of any depot to 
be supplied under the provisions of the contract of such depot. Con- 
tracts will be let In the usual manner to the lowest responsible bidder, 
care being taken that only firms experienced in making uniforms to 
measure should be considered responsible in this connection, 

(3) Contractors must have representatives at all camps, posts, and 
stations in the territo covered by their contracts, not necessarily 
living there but to go there upon call of the local quartermaster, to 
measure, fit, and make uaaa, of uniforms and such alterations as may 
be required, the Government to furnish a suitable room or building for 
this purpose. her tailoring in the nature of repairs, pressing. ete., 
is authorized at rates to be determined by local commanding officers. 
Every garment must be guaranteed by e contractor to fit and be 
made to fit, the officer's acceptance being proof thereof. All changes or 
alterations will be made at the expense of the contractor. 

(4) All properly fitted garments not delivered through no fault of 
the contractor be taken by the local quartermaster at contract 
price for delivery to officers if practicable. If this is impracticable, the 
garments will be placed in stock for sale or issue, 

(3) All orders for uniforms wiil be made through the office of the local 
ooa ermaster, who will have supervision over the contractor's agent. 

he cost of the nniform will be the contract price plus the cost of the 
cloth. Officers purchasing uniforms will pay the local quartermaster the 
same, who, in tuin, will settle with the contractor, 

(6) In addition to furnishing cloth to contractors as.above noted, the 
Quartermaster Corps will furnish cloth at cost direct to officers who de- 
sire to have tailoring done by firms with which the Government does 
not haye a contract. 

(7) Upon notice from the Quartermaster General that firms with which 
contracts have been made are prepared to make uniforms, all other 
contracts or 9 made 5 any branch or department of the Army 
for making officers’ uniforms which interfere with the operation of this 
oroen or contract executed in compliance therewith, will be terminated 
at once. 

2. The Secretary of War further directs that the attached papers be 
returned to the Quartermaster General, by indorsement, with informa- 
tion of the above action. 

HENRY Jervey, 
Brigadier General, National Army, 
Acting Assistant Chief of Staff, Director of Operations. 

Mr. CUMMINS, I offer the following amendment to be added 
to the bill at the proper place. t 

The Secretary, At the proper place in the bill insert the 
following: 

That captains and lieutenants of Philippine Scouts who are citizens 
of the United States shall hereafter be retired in the grade roa! Ai them 
at the date of retirement and shall be retired for disability under the 
same conditions, including pay, as officers of the Regular Army, and 
that they shall receive as retired pay 2) per cent a year for cach year 
of service, to a maximum of 75 per cent of the active pay of their grades 
at date of retirement and retired pay being increa for the additional 

ears of service up to the maximum of 75 per cent of the active pay: 
Provided, That hereafter when an officer of Philippine Scouts has served 
20 years he shall be eli rovisions of this 
act: Provided further, couts on the date 


ble for retirement under the 
bat all officers of Philippine 


of the passage of this act be commissioned, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, and not examined after entrance except upon 
promotion to the next higher grade: And provided further, at all 


officers of Philippine Scouts now borne on the retired list as such shall 
be transferred to the retired list created by this section and shall there- 
after receive the retired pay and allowances provided by this section for 
other officers of Philippine Scouts: And provided further, That any 
former officer of Philippine Scouts who vacated his office in the Philip- 
ine Scouts by discharge or resignation on account of disability con- 
racted in line of duty shall be placed on the retired list created by 
this section and shall thereafter receive the retired pay and allowances 
authorized by this section: And provided ſurther, That officers of Philip- 
pine Scouts retired under the provisions of this act shall not form part 
of the limited retired list now authorized by law. 

Mr, CUMMINS. Mr. President, I hope there will be no objec- 
tion to this addition to the Army bill. It was introduced as an 
independent bill. It was carefully considered by the Committee 
on Military Affairs. It was reported favorably by a unani- 
mous committee, and is now on the calendar for consideration 
by the Senate. 

I recognize that the amendment is subject to n point of order, 
but in view of the fact that the Committee on Military Affairs, 
after the most careful consideration, has given its approval to 
the measure, I hope the Senator from Utah [Mr. Krxal, whom 
I see watching me, will not object. It is a very worthy proposal. 
I could very easily convince the Senator from Utah of the 
truth of that fact if I dared to take the time to do it. I do not 
want to postpone the conclusion of the Army bill, but I hope the 
Senator from Utah, remembering that it has received the unani- 
mouse support of the Military Affairs Committee, that it is ne- 
companied by a written report which states fully and particu- 
larly the reasons which moved the committee to give it a favor- 


able recommendation, will not object to the amendment. 
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Mr. KING. Mr, President, it is very hard for one to deny to 
the Senator from Iowa any request which he makes, because 
there is no man in this Chamber who is fairer in the considera- 
tion of legislation than the distinguished Senator. I am opposed 
to the amendment. I think it is improper legislation. It is in 
line, however, I know with some legislation of this Congress in 
the determination to put everybody upon the retired list. I 
would have some amendments to offer to it and some observa- 
lions to submit. I feel constrained, unpleasant as it is, to raise 
the point of order against the amendment. 2 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I could make another proposal but it must 
bear the same fate. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, my colleague IMr. 
CALDER] is compelled to be absent this afternoon on important 
business. Before leaving he asked me to present for him an 
amendment to the bill. May I say to the chairman of the com- 
mittee and to other Senators who take an interest in the bill 
that this amendment of my colleague’s is really but a bill which 
has already passed the Senate, I remember, upon two occasions, 
authorizing the President to place upon the retired list with the 
rank of brigadier general Col. Brainard. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 91, after line 4, insert: 

That, in view of the conspicuous service In the Arctic of Col. David 
L. Brainard, Quartermaster Sorps, United States Army, he being one of 
the 7 survivors of the original 25 members of the Greely Expedition, and 
of the injury to his eyesight resulting from exposure while in said 
service, w. ch injury will necessitate his early retirement from active 
service, the President is hereby authorized to place that officer on the 
retired list of the Army, after over 40 years’ active co, as a 
brigadier general, with the pay and emoluments of a retired ofiicer of 
that grade, and to grant him a commission in accordance with such 
advanced rank, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be agreed to, 
without objection. 

Mr. KING. Before it is passed upon I desire to ask the Sena- 
tor from New York whether there is any other reason for taking 
this case out of the general law than the fact that Col. Brainard 
is one of the survivors of the Greely expedition? Because if 
that is all, I shall feel constrained to raise a point of order 
against the amendment. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Col. Brainard upon that expedition suf- 
fered very grave misfortune in a particularly severe injury to 
his eyesight, which compelled his retirement. He had been 
until that time—and I may say he has been since, although upon 
the retired list—regarded as one of the most brilliant officers 
in the Army. The Secretary of War himself recommends the 
passage of this legislation, I may say to the Senator that since 
our entrance into the European war Col. Brainard, although 
suffering to some extent from impaired vision, has been sum- 
moned back from the retired list and placed upon active duty 
for this emergency, showing that his talents are thoroughly ap- 
preciated by the officials of the War Department. 

Mr. KING. I should like to ask the Senator whether he has 
rendered such military service as would entitle him to the dis- 
tinction of being a brigadier general? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. ‘The War Department itself is of that 
opinion, not only because of his services upon that particular 
expedition, but he has taken part in several Indian campaigns, 
in which he has done excellent service. 

Mr. WARREN, I trust the point of order will not be made 
against this amendment. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It has twice passed the Senate. 

Mr. WARREN. Col. Brainard is a gallant officer, as has been 
stated. He underwent tremendous suffering and privations dur- 
ing his service in the Arctic region. He has been able and 
industrious at the front or at his desk or field, wherever sent; 
is in the service now, although entitled to retirement, and I 
think he ought to have the privilege of retirement as a briga- 
dier general. 

Mr. KING. I have had occasion heretofore to call the atten- 
tion of the Senate to the lavish manner in which it was dealing 
with the Public Treasury and to the gratuities and benefits and 
pensions which were being bestowed in so many directions. I 
have insisted that Congress was not conserving the Public 
Treasury or protecting it from demands made with persistence 
and power, and many of which lack merit and should be ig- 
nored. There is too much sentiment back of many measures re- 
ceiving our attention. Senators respond more or less to the 
emotional and hysterical situation presented in great crises. 
There is so much that can be said in favor even of unworthy 
and improper legislation, particularly if it relates to services 
rendered by individuals in behalf of the Nation, that we are 
often swept from the path of safety and rational conduct, and 
legislate under the spell of emotionalism. I have urged that the 


strictest economy.be;observed in dealing with the Public Treas- 
ury; that appropriations for the prosecution of the war should 
be more than liberal, but that in dealing with other questions 
not pressing, not imperative, we should practice the most rigid 
economy. There should be billions for the war—there should be 
little for demands that can wait until the war is over; and, as 
I have had occasion heretofore to say, under the war fever 
there is much unwise and, indeed, dangerous legislation en- 
acted. We forget ancient and guiding landmarks and rush into 
all sorts of special and ephemeral legislation. Advantage is 
taken of the emotional, unstable, and, if I may be pardoned for 
stating it, hysterical feeling that finds expression everywhere. 
The whole Nation is charged with it, and it is reflected in the 
conduct of high officials. So far as it is possible, we should re- 
sist these influences and deal with questions presented in a de- 
liberate, dispassionate, and rational way. This is a time for 
coolness, not frenzy—for wise legislation, not neurotic and 
hysterical legislative expression. It is hard to resist dangerous 
precedents at this hour. It is so easy to find pretexts, and, in- 
deed, most sophistical arguments in support of almost every de- 
mand. The amendment just offered does not commend itself to 
me. It is in line with the sentiment which I have just con- 
demned and it will prove an embarrassing precedent which we 
will have to meet in the future. I shall not press the point of 
order, but shall vote against the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FALL. I offer the following amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 120, before line 8, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

The President is also hereby authorized, and the Secretary of War 
directed, to call into the service of the United States, by enlistment 
for the term of the present war, three or more regiments of mounted 
volunteers, in addition to any other forces herein or otherwise provided 
such mounted volunteers to be selected from men between the ages of 
18 and 21 years, and from those between 31 and 45 
provisions of section 3 of the act of May 18, 191 
protecting pie rty and citizens in any 
and upon the borders thereof and in any State, and also to be used In 
any foreign country, as the President may ditect: Provided, That the 
President is hereby authorized to appoint officers for such volunteer 
force as In said act provided for other forces, and also from any civilians 
as he may think best. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, a similar amendment passed the 
Senate on a yea-and-nay vote by 43, I think, to 17—a record 
vote. I shall have nothing further to say about it. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The amendment will be agreed to, 
without objection, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
agreed to. 


Mr. FALL. I shall have to ask for a yen-und-nay vote on it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I can not help that, of course; but I 
hope the Senator will not insist on the amendment. Let me 
state to the Senate that when the same proposition involved in 
this amendment passed the Senate once before, the House would 
not stand for it, although they had previously passed the same 
bill. 

Mr. FALL. This is not a general proposition at all with ref- 
erence to volunteers, but simply leaving it in the discretion of 
the President as to whether he wants to raise more than three 
regiments of volunteers without the age limit—that is, from 
18 to 21 and from 81 to 45 for special purposes—on the border 
particularly or wherever he may desire to use them. It is the 
same proposition which passed the Senate before on a yea-and- 
nay vote. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Under those circumstances, and be- 
cause of my anxiety to get the bill throngh I shall not object 
to it, but I do not believe the House will stand for it. 

Mr. FALL. Of course I shall have yery little hope of its 
being finally enacted as legislation if it will go into conference 
with that feeling on the part of the Senator. I hope, however, 
that he will insist upon the amendment in the conference. 

The amendment was agreed to. z 

Mr. WADSWORTH. May I ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee a question to get some information? Has the committee 
amendment, on page 79, relating to the importation of certain 
war materials free of duty been stricken out? 

Mr. WARREN. Yes. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Was a roll call had upon it? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think not, but objection was made 
to it by the Senator from Utah, and finally it was eliminated 
from the bill? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. 
was made, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be no further amendment 
as in Committee of the Whole, the bill will be reported to the 


ears, and under the 
and to be used in 
rtion of the United States 


I hope the amendment will not be 


I was not present when that objection 


1918. 


Senate. One amendment has been reserved, Are there further 
reservations? 

Mr. CUMMINS. A parliamentary inquiry. Is the amend- 
ment I just offered in order in the Senate without a reservation? 

Mr. LODGE. It was not adopted, and the Senator can offer 
it again. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It was rejected as in Committee 
of the Whole. 

Mr. CUMMINS. A point of order was made against it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It can be reoffered in the Senate. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It was offered in Committee of the Whole, 
and a point of order was made against it and sustained. I have 
some reason to think it will not be made again. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It can be reoffered in the Senate 
and the point of order remade against it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I can not help that. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Certain amendments were made as 
in Committee of the Whole, and the question is on concurring 
in those amendments save as to the one reserved. 

The amendments were concurred in. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the one reserved 
amendment. It will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. Page 106—— 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, we adopted yesterday an amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HITCHCOCK]. 
It was presented as a substitute for the amendment offered by 
the committee. I supposed it was presented as an amendment 
to the amendment offered by the committee. That would leave 
it simply as an amendment to the existing law, and in that 
form as it passed yesterday it contained an open contradiction. 
It was necessary to reenact the words of the existing law, leav- 
ing out a line which conflicts with the proviso. Therefore I 
offer it in that form. The proviso is verbatim what was 
adopted by the Senate yesterday. The first part is the existing 
law made fo conform to the proviso. 

I also promised yesterday Senators who were interested in it 
to offer an amendment to the Hitchcock amendment as adopted, 
and I suppose I can offer it to this amendment which I present, 
because this was not adopted by the Senate yesterday. I will 
ask that the amendment be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state it. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Such draft as herein provided shall be based upon Hability to mili- 
tary service of all male citizens or male persons not alien enemies, 
or aliens not enemies who are covered by treaties or conventions as 

rovided in Chapter — of this act who have declared their intention 
o become citizens between the ages of 21 and 30 years, both inclusive, 
and shall take place and be maintained under such regulations as the 
President may prescribe not inconsistent with the terms of this act: 
Provided, That a citizen or subject of a country neutral in the present 
war who has declared his intention to become a citizen of the United 
States shall be relieved from liability to military service upon his 
mgking a declaration, in accordance with such regulations as the 
President may prescribe, withdrawing his intention to become a citizen 
of the United States, which shall operate and be held to cancel his 
declaration of intention to become an American citizen, and he shall 
not be entitled to make a new declaration during the existence of the 
war in which the United States is now engaged. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, the first part of that amend- 
ment, as I said, is the existing law modified to meet the pro- 
viso. The first part covers two classes of aliens, alien enemies 
and aliens of the country with which we are allied or asso- 
ciated in the war. The former we can not and would not take 
in any event. The latter, friendly aliens, we are providing for 
by treaty. 

The proviso which was adopted in these very words yester- 
day by the Senate deals with the neutral aliens. I move to 
amend the amendment by adding at the end the following 
words, which are those employed by the Senator from Ne- 
braska when he first introduced the amendment. 

The Secrerary. Add at the end of the proposed amendment 
the words: 

And shall forever be debarred from becoming a citizen of the United 
States. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. May I interrupt the Senator? Was 
the last amendment suggested a part of the Senator’s amend- 
ment? 

Mr. LODGE. I offer it as an amendment to the amendment 
because I told the Senate yesterday I would offer it and there 
were a number of Senators who desire to have it go in. 

Mr. LENROOT. If the Senator will yield I want to ask 
him whether it ought not to be a substitute for the last phrase 
in the amendment that was adopted with reference to making a 
new declaration? 

Mr. LODGE. No; the amendment as originally proposed by 
the Senator from Nebraska covered both points, and I think 
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both must be covered, first, the withdrawal of cancellation of 
the declaration and then the barring from American citizen- 


p. 

Mr. LENROOT. But the amendment in the latter part as it 
was finally adopted provided that he should not make a new 
declaration during the existence of the war. That ought to 
be stricken out. 

Mr. LODGE. That is not necessary. I will ask the Secre- 
tary to strike out the words “and he shall not be entitled to 
make a new declaration during the existence of the war in 
which the United States is now engaged,” and substitute “be 
held to cancel his declaration of intention to become an Ameri- 
jean citizen and he shall forever be debarred,” because the 
second one includes the first. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, May I interrupt the Senator to ask 
if he thinks that last clause is violative of our conventions and 
aerae with reference to the admission of aliens to this coun- 
ry? 

Mr. LODGE. It does not interfere and can not interfere with 
any treaty we have ever made. No country would submit for 
one moment to an agreement with another affecting the condi- 
tions on which a foreigner could become a citizen, All we have 
ever done in the treaties that were read here is to recognize 
the right of expatriation. There was a long contest, we being 
the first to champion it, against the doctrine of indefeasible 
allegiance. We gradually have got all the world except Russia 
and Turkey to agree with our position on the right of expatria- 
tion. Some of our treaties with Norway, with Costa Rien, with 
Great Britain, and other countries, recognize formally the 
right of expatriation by providing that if a citizen of either 
country becomes a citizen of the other country in conformity 
with their laws he is recognized as a citizen of that country. 
That is a mere recognition, but, of course, if anybody will reflect 
upon it there can not possibly be any restriction upon the con- 
ditions any country chooses to impose upon naturalization. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Win the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. - 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Under the draft law certain classes 
of people are exempt from military duty. I believe certain 
religious sects or students of divinity are exempt. I desire to 
ask the Senator whether a student of divinity residing in this 
country having declared his intention to become a citizen would 
be interfered with in any way by this amendment? 

Mr. LODGE. Not in the least. It only makes them subject 
to the draft law. It only applies when they plead their foreign 
citizenship. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. In exemption? 

Mr. LODGE. That is all. It touches nothing else. It reaches 
only those neutrals who live in this country, who have made 
their declarations of intention, and yet claim citizenship in the 
country of origin in order to protect themselves from military 
service. They will not go home to their own country and serve 
in the armies there, the armies of the neutral countries being all 
mobilized, but they remain here and will not serve in our 
country. I think that sort of dual citizenship should not be 
permitted. At all events, they should not be given the privi- 
leges, as they are in many States, of American citizens They 
have in some States the privilege of voting, and every other 
privilege. The naturalized American and the native-born Ameri- 
can are taken into the draft and sent to the war while these 
men stay here, protected from their own country by residence 
here and protected from our draft by their claim of foreign 
citizenship. Under those circumstances those people ought not 
to be given the privileges of citizenship which they now haye in 
many States. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr, CUMMINS. Mr. President; I have very slightly changed 
the amendment which I heretofore offered, and I do not think 
it will now meet with the point of order, nor do I suppose it is 
necessary to have it reread. 

The amendment referred to is to insert the following: 


That captains and lieutenants of Philippine Scouts who are citizens 
of the United States shall hereafter be retired in the grade held by 
them at the date of retirement and shall be retired for disability under 
the same conditions, including pay, as officers of the Regular Army, 
and that they shall receive as retired ey 21 per cent a year for 
each year of service, to a maximum of 75 per cent of the active pay 
of their grades at date of retirement and retired pay being increased 
for the additional years of service up to the maximum of 75 ps cent 
of the active pay: Provided, That hereafter when an officer of Philip- 
pine Scouts has served 20 years he shall be eligible for retirement 
under the provisions of this act: Provided further, That all officers of 
Philippine Scouts on the date of the passage of this act be commis- 
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ed, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, and not 
1 entrance except upon romotion fo oe at higher 
de: And pr ‘urther, Tha officers of Philippin 
Bow borne on the retired list as such shall be transferred to 
se — — list 3 by this — apa i 
owances provi 
avers Philip Ane Sc Varther, That an 


fficers of Uppine Scouts: And ed former 
. — of Philippine Scouts who vacated his office in the Philippine 
Scouts by discha: or ation on account of disability contracted 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is a point of order raised against 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Iowa? The Chair 
hears none; and without objection the amendment is agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed ‘and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, Shall the bill 

ss? 

The bill was passed. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I ask the consent of 
the Senate that the Secretary in the enrollment of the bill may 
correct the numbers of the sections and chapters. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That order will be made in the 
absence of objection. 

Mr: ERLAIN. Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
request a conference with the House on the bill and amend- 
ments, and that the Chair appoint the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. Hrrcencocx, and Mr. Wannzx managers 
at the conference on the part of the Senate. 


DISTRICT APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I submit the conference report on 
House bill 11692, being the District appropriation bill, which I 
ask to have read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The conference report will be read. 

The Secretary read the report, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate numbered 1, 61, 
and 88 tothe bill (H. R. 11692) making appropriations to pro- 
vide for the expenses of the government of the District of Co- 
lumbia for the fiseal year ending June 30, 1919, and for other 
purposes, having met, after full and free conference, have not 
been able to agree, : 

Joun WALTER Sacre, 
Jor T. ROBINSON, 
J. H. GALLINGER, 
Managers on the part of the Senate, 
T. U. SISSON, 
JAMES MCANDREWS, 
C. R. Davis, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I move that the Senate further 
insist upon its amendments still in disagreement, request a fur- 
ther conference with the House, and that the Chair appoint the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. Sutr of Maryland, Mr. Romxsox, and Mr. Gatrncer 
managers at the further conference on the part of the Senate. 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPREATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the resolution which I offered some days ago instructing the 
Senate conferees on the Agricultural appropriation bill in re- 
spect to the fixing of the price of wheat may be now taken up 
for consideration by the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the 
Chair lays the resolution referred to by the Senator from Vir- 
ginia before the Senate. It will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 268), as follows: 

? on the part of the - 
e Sige t H R. 9054) entitled Lan act pragma oprla tions 
for tbe Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year Sadia une 30, 
1919,” be, and they nre hereby, instructed to recede from the amend- 
ment of the Senate No. 44. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
from Virginia to what does amendment numbered 44 of the reso- 
lution apply? 

Mr. MARTIN. It is the amendment proposing to fix the 
minimum price for wheat of $2.50 a bushel. 

Mr. CURTIS. ‘Then, Mr. President, I hope the resolution may 
be defeated. 


Mr. MARTIN. The question is to get the resolution before 
the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution is before the Senate. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I am not going to enter into 
any discussion of the resolution. I want simply to say that the 
Agricultural appropriation bill went into conference on the 5th 
day of April and has been in conference since that time. The 
conferees on the part of the Senate, who will, of course, speak 
for themselves, assure me that it has got to a point where the 
Agricultural appropriation bill must be abandoned or the amend- 
ment proposing to fix the price of wheat must be abandoned: 
that the conferees have been in a deadlock since the 5th day of 
April; and that they have no sort of hope of reaching an agree- 
ment. Under those circumstances, it seems to me that public 
interests require that the Senate should recede from the amend- 
ment fixing the price of wheat. The parliamentary situation is 
such that I can not make a motion that the Senate recede be- 
cause the House conferees would not unifein a report. The bill, 
therefore, is not before the Senate; and, while the Senate can 
not recede from its amendment, it can instruct its conferees in 
reference to it. 

I offered this resolution in order to try to relieve the deadlock, 
so that the appropriations, which are urgently needed on the ist 
day of July, may be permitted to be made. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, the Senator from Virginia has 
correctly stated the situation as it exists so far as I understand 
It. It is true that this bill has been in conference since the 
5th or 6th day of April and that it has been impossible for the 
conferees: to agree. Without violating any confidence, I think 
I may state that the Senate conferees have made several propo- 
sitions to the House conferees, but they have not felt that. they 
could agree to any change whatever. 

Mr. President, I regret exceedingly that it has been deemed 
necessary to take this action. Of course, I find no fault with the 
distinguished Senator from Virginia; he is doing the- only thing 
that can be done in order that the bill may be passed. I person- 
ally think it ought to be passed. 

However, I want to say that it is a mistake, and not only 
the Senate of the United States but the people of the United 
States will find that it is a mistake, to limit the price of wheat 
as proposed in the order which has been promulgated by the 
President of the United States. While it has been stated that 
the price of wheat would not be changed, we all know that it 
has been changed in a slight degree; that instructions have been 
given to the Food Administration that an increase of the price 
of wheat may be made to offset the increase in freight rates. 

Mr. President, I ask, was that not a violation of the agreement? 
I may say, for the benefit of the Senate, that those who are 
opposed to the increase in the price of wheat predicate their 
opposition to it upon the fact that agreements have been made 
with foreign countries that the price shall remain as at present. 
I am not going to take the time of the Senate to reiterate what I 
have before said, that it is an injustice to the farmer. I believe, 
however, it goes deeper than that. I believe, sir, that it is an 
injustice to the people of the United States. I want to say to 
this body that right now, at a time when the American dollar is 
worth but a little more than 50 cents, it is hardly fair to say to 
people engaged in an industry which has never had the oppor- 
tunity of getting prices for its product which have been un- 
usually high, an industry which is pursued by people who can 
not by the very condition of things control prices, that no in- 
crease shall be allowed on their product, 

That, however, does not concern me so much, Mr. President, 
as the fact that it is not only a possibility, but it is a probability 
that we shall be short of food. That is the most important con- 
sideration. Instead of enacting laws which will create con- 
ditions such as to make the balance of trade against us, at a time 
when—and I betray no confidence when I say. this, for every- 
body who is acquainted with financial affairs must know it—at 
a time when the pound sterling is at a discount of 46 per cent, 
when it takes only 18 pesetas in Spain to buy a pound sterling, 
while in ordinary times it takes 26} pesetas, we should adopt 
just the opposite policy, These burdens fall as heavily upon the 
farmer as upon any other class. 

I shall not, however, oppose this motion. The Members. of 
the Senate have overwhelmingly voted’ in favor of $2.50 per 
bushel as the price for wheat. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to me? 

Mr. GRONNA. I yield. > 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to ask the Senator from North Dakota 
if it would not be better for the other House to vote upon this 
question? I noticed that when the question was presented to 
the other House there were 127 votes for $2.50 wheat, 180 votes 
against it, and that there were 120 absentees. I think, in view 
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of that vote, that those of us who are in favor of $2.50 wheat are 
entitled to a vote in the other House when there is somewhere 
near a full vote present. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I agree with the Senator from 
Kansas, but unfortunately the parliamentary situation is that 
the Senate has the papers involved in the case, and the Senate 
will first have to vote. As has been suggested, I believe if the 
papers were sent back to the House the House would instruct its 
nose at least to agree to a reasonable price. That is my 

elief. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. GRONNA. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH, I was going to ask the Senator who made 
the motion, the Senator from Virginia [Mr. MARTIN], if he 
expects to dispose of this motion this afternoon; but he seems 
to be absent; so I will suggest, in his absence, that I do not 
think we can dispose of it to-day. 8 

Mr. GRONNA. Well, Mr. President, I shall not detain the 
Senate any longer. I know that every Senator is anxious to 
get through with the appropriation bills before we take a 
recess. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, may I suggest that, in view 
of the fact that two of the important appropriation bills have 
been vetoed, we need not be talking about a recess? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I should like to ask 
the Senator from North Dakota a little further about the sug- 
gestion he makes with reference to increasing the price of 
wheat by reason of the advance in freight rates. As I under- 
stand, the maximum price now is $2.20. 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes, at certain terminal points. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. And have there been regulations 
promulgated which raise this figure? 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes, sir. I will say to the Senator, as he 
of course knows, that freight rates have been increased all over 
the country. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. There has been a general increase. 

Mr. GRONNA. A general increase. That would, of course, 
affect the price of wheat; and the price to the farmer would be 
less than $2.20 or $2.17 or $2.15, or whatever it may be. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan: It would be the maximum price 
provided by law, less the increase in freight rates imposed by 
the regulations? 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes; and an order has been made giving 
authority to the food commissioner to increase the price to the 
amount 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Of the increased freight? 

Mr. GRONNA. Of the increased freight. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, will the Senator from North 
Dakota permit an interruption? 

Mr. GRONNA. I yield. 

Mr. STERLING. Is not the $2.20 price, the price fixed by 
the price fixing committee for the 1917 crop, and did we not fix 
by statute a minimum price of $2 per bushel for the 1918 
crop? č 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes; that is true, Mr. President. The mini- 
mum price was fixed at $2; but I will say to the Senator that 
I think the Committee on Agriculture of the Senate are unani- 
mously of the opinion that this price was supposed to be a 
minimum price, and not a maximum price, “The Senator 
knows, however, that the price fixed by the price-fixing board or 
by the food commission has been made the maximum price. 
In fact, I think I ought to state that there are instances where 
men who are handling grain have been threatened with prose- 
cution if they pay any more than the fixed price. 

Mr. STERLING. Does the Senator now mean the price fixed 
by statute or the minimum price of 52.20, the price fixed by the 
price-fixing committee? 

Mr. GRONNA. I mean the price fixed by the price-fixing 
committee, 

Mr. STERLING. Very well. Now, I understood the Senator 
to say that an incrense in the price had been authorized for the 
purpose of compensating for the higher freight rate. 

Mr. GRONNA. I so understand. 

Mr. STERLING, Are any figures given as to the increase? 
Has it been stated what the increase shall be? 

Mr. GRONNA. No; I think not. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I may say that I received a 
letter from the department to the effect that the increase would 
be enough to meet the freight-rate changes. 

Mr. GRONNA. That is as I understand it, but no certain 
figures have been given. The increase is simply sufficient to 
offset the increase in freight rates, 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, freight rates from what point? 
From the point where the grain is loaded upon the cars or from 
the main terminal points? 

Mr. CURTIS. I judge from the letter I received that it is 
from the place where the wheat is sold or delivered to the 
market place. 

Mr. BORAH. That is, not as it was last year, at certain 
terminals? 

Mr. CURTIS. No; at one of the central market places, of 
which there are 21. 

Mr, GRONNA. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator that 
there are 21 of these terminal markets, and, of course, the 
freight would be adjusted to those 21 different markets to con- 
form to the changes in freight rates. - 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I should like to have the 
Senator's view as to the price for the 1918 crop, which is almost 
due now. The fall wheat crop in the southern part of the 
United States is being harvested, or has been harvested already. 
3 minimum price for the 1918 crop is now fixed by statute 
at $2, 

Mr. GRONNA. That is correct. 

Mr. STERLING. Has the Senator any information as to 
what will be authorized over and above that $2 minimum price? 

Mr. GRONNA, I will say to the Senator that the President 
has issued his proclamation, or, in other words, the price-fixing 
board has fixed the price at $2.20, and the only change is that 
the prices have been set at the 21 different terminals, while 
last year everything was based upon the price at Chicago; 
and, then, with certain reductions at the other terminals of 
the country. 

Mr. President, I do not care to further occupy the floor. I 
simply want to say that I regret exceedingly that we have to 
take this action. I believe it is unjust to the farmer, and I 
believe it will result detrimentally to the people of the country. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, what I am about to say will 
be a repetition of what I said a few moments ago; but I desire 
to emphasize the fact that there is nothing else for us to do 
than to take the action proposed in the resolution I lave offered. 
The Senate conferees are present on the floor. I introduced the 
pending resolution after they told me that it was a question 
whether the bill should be lost or the amendment fixing the 
price of wheat should be lost; that it was absolutely impossible 
to reach an agreement; that they had struggled with the mat- 
ter since the 5th day of April; and that they had not the 
slightest hope of coming to an agreement with the House. 
So the question now up to the Senate is, Shall the Agricultural 
appropriation bill fail or shall the Senate yield on the amend- 
ment fixing the price of wheat? ‘That is the single question 
before the Senate. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Virginia 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. MARTIN. I do. 

Mr. NORRIS. I thought the Senator had yielded the floor. 
I wish to take the floor in my own right. 

Mr. MARTIN. I will yield in a second. 
statement of the case. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. MARTIN. Shall we have an appropriation bill for agri- 
cultural purposes or not? If*you insist on the wheat amend- 
ment, you can not get this appropriation for the Agricultural 
Department of the Government. The conferees are on the 
floor, as I have said, and I have no doubt will express them- 
selves. They expressed themselves in those words to me before 
I introduced the resolution, and I introduced it as a last 
resort, to save the appropriations for the Agricultural Depart- 
ment of the Government. 

Now I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, does the Senator feel the neces- 
sity of urging a conclusion of this matter this afternoon? 

Mr. MARTIN. I feel that if it can ever be done it can be 
done now. I have stated the sole question involved, and that 
is all there is to it. 

Mr. BORAH. ‘There is a good deal more than that in it to 
those who are not on the floor of the Senate, and some of them 
have representatives here. So far as I am concerned, I want 
to know before this matter is disposed of what the program is 
with reference to fixing the price of wheat this year. I have 
seen a statement made and I have some letters from the depart- 
ment in regard to it. I have no desire, if the program should 


That is a concise 


be a reasonable one, to interfere; but if there is not some defi- 
nite and specific program outlined, so that we may know where 
we are and what we can depend upon, so far as I am concerned, 
I would prefer to see the Agricultural appropriation bill fail. 
I want to know definitely what the prograi is. 
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“Mr. MARTIN. The program is that the Agricultural appro- 

priation bill fails mnless the Senate recedes on this amendment. 

Mr. BORAH. I know that; but what is the program with 
reference to the price of wheat? 

Mr. MARTIN. I know nothing about that; Iam only dealing 
with the legislative matter that is before the Senate. I have 
mo authority over any program. 

Mr. BORAH. Some of us feel that we ought to know some- 
thing about that. 

Mr. MARTIN. Well, I do not know anybody who can advise 
the Senator. Congress will have to actrfor itself; I can not 
‘speak: for it. 3 

Mr. BORAH. ‘I think there must be some one connected with 
the Agricultural Committee or with the conference committee 
who perhaps has some knowledge in regard to this matter. 

Mr. MARTIN, They are here and can speak for themselves. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the Senator is aware that the 
food-control bill, which became a law on the 10th of August, 
fixed a guaranteed price on wheat for the crop of 1918 at $2 
per bushel. A number of Senators, including myself, and 
Representatives from the Western States, together with a num- 
ber of farmers, had a conference with Mr. Hoover upon this 
subject. He expressed the opinion at that conference that the 
$2 price was a fixed price; that it was an absolute price; a 
maximum as well as a minimum price. I knew that it was not 
so intended by Congress, and I advised Mr. Hoover at the time 
of the conference that I would take steps to obtain an official 
interpretation of the act from the Attorney General as to 
whether the S2 price was a minimum price or was an absolute 
maximum price. I communicated with the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, who, being the head of the department, had the right 
to call upon the Attorney General for an official opinion. I 
received a letter from the ‘Secretary of Agriculture, who evi- 
dently did not take the matter up with the Attorney General, 
but advised me that there could be no doubt that the price 
of $2 fixed in the law was subject to increase by the Presi- 
dent. I ought to say, in passing, that he advised me that Mr. 
Hoover concurred with him in that opinion. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, did not the act: itself provide 
that the price should not be less than $2? 

Mr. GORE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CURTIS. That naturally would give the President the 
right to increase it beyond that minimum. 

Mr. GORE. It was a guaranteed price of S2, and there was 
not any room, so far as I-could see, for controversy upon the 
point. It was intended in both Houses and by everybody con- 
cerned to be a minimum price; and at the time it was-enacted 
it was supposed that the law of supply and demand would be left 
to operate above that minimum price; and if the supply com- 
pared with the demand justified a price of $2.50 or $3, the farm- 
ers would be allowed to receive that price. I imagine that the 
contrary opinion never entered the mind of a single Senator or 
a single Member of the other House. It has worked out, how- 
ever, to be an absolute price, a maximum price. While the law 
of supply and demand would have warranted a higher price, the 
farmer is not allowed to receive a higher price. So I introduced 
the amendment to the agricultural appropriation bill the day 
after this conference with Mr. Hoover. raising the price to $2.50 
and also lowering the grade from No. 1. an ideal grade, to No. 2, 
an actual grade. The Senate, I'think, with great wisdom and 
with an appreciation of its public duty, adopted that amend- 
ment by an overwhelming vote. It testified not only to its ‘own 
high sense of duty but to its solicitude and regard for the wel- 
fare of the farmers of this country. I wish to-say, in passing, 
that no legislative body in this country or in any other has testi- 
fied a higher respect or a sounder appreciation of the agricul- 
tural needs of the country than the Senate of the United States. 

Soon after the agitation for the $2.50 wheat was instituted, 
the President issued a proclamation advancing the price for this 
year's crop from $2 to $2.20 at Chicago. At Oklahoma City, I 
believe, it is $2.05. It varies at the different terminal markets 
throughout the country. 

I saw in the public prints a few days since that it had been 
determined to grant a further increase on account of recent ad- 
vances in freight rates. The promised advance is to cover the 
recent increase in freight rates. It will not insure a larger net 
return to the farmer than he received under the previous proc- 
lamation of the President. 

I may say that I have here now a letter from one of my con- 
stituents advising me that the council of defense for his county 
has increased the wages for harvest hands 81 as against the 
wages paid last season, and that the couneil of defense for: his 
county has advanced the price for thrashing Wheat 3 cents a 
bushel. It seems that everybody, from a county council of de- 


In my judgment he is correct in that. 


fense up to Mr. Hoover, has jurisdiction. over the farmer, and 
is able to raise wages and to raise his expense account and revise 
his cost sheet upward. I think that only justifies the wisdom 


of the Senate when it undertook to increase the price tliat the 


farmer should receive to cover increased and increasing. ex- 
penses. f 

The Senate suspended its rules by a two-thirds majority, and 
adopted this amendment by a vote of 49 to 18. For that reason 
the conferees of the Senate have felt doubly bound not to recede 
from the amendment. We were acting merely as delegates, aud 
our instructions were so solemn and so exceptional that we did 
not feel warranted in abandoning or disregarding those lustru“- 
tions. For that reason the Senate conferees have not eonsented 
and, I may say, will not consent withont express direction. on 
the part of the Senate, to. recede from this amendment; and 1 
am one of the majority who maintain that position. 

Mr. -SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield for a question? 

Mr. GORE. I yield; yes, sir. 
ae SMITH of Michigan. Where are the papers in this mat- 

r? 

Mr. GORE. ‘The papers belong to the Senate conferees, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Are the papers here? 

Mr. GORE, If they are not they will be here presently. 

Mr. SMITH of: Michigan. This attempt to have the Senate 
recede before: the House has acted is, in my opinion, to assume 
that the House of Representatives would desire us to do so. 

Mr. GORE. I think possibly the Senator misunderstands the 
parliamentary situation. The House of Representatives asked 
for the conference, which, of course, entitled the Senate to the 
papers; and the House having the papers, of course has to act 
first. The papers are, therefore in the hands of the Senate con- 
ferees, at least constructively, and the Senate must act in ad- 
vance of the House. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Certainly. 

Mr. GORE. I should like to see the Senate insist upon the 
$2.50 price and insist upon it until the snow flies and insist upon 
it until the House accedes to it; but if the Senate does not feel 
justified in insisting on so high a price as two dollars and a half 
per bushel, then I think the Senate ought to instruct its con- 
ferees to agree to a somewhat lower figure, say 52.40, and let 
the. House take a vote on that proposition. I believe that if the 
House will not aceede to $2.40 it will accede to some figure in 
that vicinity. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the Senator permit another 
interruption? 

Mr. GORE, Les, sir. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I sincerely hope that the Senator 
will make the motion thst he has just indicated his desire to 
make, and we can very soon test the sentiment of the Senate 
upon that motion. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, will the Senator 
permit a question? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I should like to ask the Senator 
why the conferees have not reported a disggreement? 

Mr, GORE. The conferees reported one disagreement when 
they reported an agreement on the other amendments, and the 
Senate in effect: insisted upon this amendment and sent it back 


and asked for another conference. 


Mr. JONES. of Washington. But if a disagreement should be 


reported now, then there would be a way opened through which 


the House would have an opportunity to vote. 

Mr. GORE. The trouble is, I-will-say to the Senator, that the 
Senate would have to act first. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. ‘That is true. We would-simply 
disagree and appoint conferees. 

Mr.-SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I think the Senator 
is-mistaken. If the Senate decides to insist: upon its amend- 
ment and the matter goes back to the House of Representatives, 
then it is for them to act. 

Mr. GORE. The Senator is right about that. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. And I think we should put that 
situation before them. 

Mr. GORE. Les, sir. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. So far as I am concerned, I am 
perfectly willing to do it and follow the leadership of the 
Senator from Oklahoma on that question. 

Mr. GORE. I did not understand the Senator's proposition. 
If the Senate should 
instruct its conferees to insist further upon this amendment, 
my judgment, offhand, is that ithe parliamentary status is 


that that would refer the question back to the House. On that 


point L am not certain. I will look into it, but I believe I have 
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nothing further to say at this time. The price for tke current 
crop now being harvested is $2.20, with a promised increase to 
cover the recent increase in freight rates. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, that is the point upon which 
I am trying to secure information. The Senator says “with 
n promised increase.” 

Mr. GORE. The promised increase will be, I suppose, 4 or 
5 cents. 

Mr. BORAH. Has the Senator had any statement from any 
official source as to the proposition that it would be increased ; 
and if so, how much? 

Mr. GORE. I have not. My only information is based upon 
a statement in the newspapers, I think last Sunday, and as to 
the amount of the increase I do not know, further than that 
it was to be measured by the increase in freight rates, which 
I assume to be 4 or 5 cents a bushel. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is assumed, is it not, simply to cover 
the advance in freight rates, and nothing else? 

Mr. GORE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McCUMBER. And that probably would average about 
5 cents a bushel throughout the United States. 

Mr. GORE. The net return to the farmer would not be in- 
creased, I will say that I think the representatives of another 
body would not have consented even to that increase unless 
other authorities had signified a willingness, and even then 
they did not agree to it, but those who fixed the price at $2.20 
now admit that that price ought to be increased, and yet the 
Congress of the United States seems to be unwilling to dis- 
charge its duty and appropriate to itself what little credit 
might come from discharging its duty. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The question I wanted to ask the Senator 
was this: The price was fixed at $2.20 per bushel through the 
Food Administration and by the President something over a 
year ago, was it not? 

Mr. GORE. No, sir; not for the current year. 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; I know; but the tinte when it was 
fixed at $2.20 a bushel was over a year ago, was it not? 

Mr. GORE. It was the last week of August or the first week 
of September. 

Mr, McCUMBER. Yes; but I am considering the time when 
it was fixed. Has the Senator any information as to how much 
more it costs to preduce a bushel of wheat to-day than it did 
then, with the present rate of wages and the present higher cost 
of everything that goes into the raising of grain? 

Mr. GORE. I will say to the Senator that we had extended 
hearings before the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry on 
that subject, and the testimony was uniform and unanimous 
that the cost of production was greatly increased this season 
us against last season. One would assume that the increased 
cost of production this year as against last year would have 
justified and necessitated a larger price for the current crop 
than for the crop of last season, but that does not seem to have 
convinced the judgment of those who had this matter in hand. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Has not farm labor, and has not twine, 
and has not machinery and everything else increased fully 25 
per cent since then? 

Mr. GORE. Twine has increased perhaps 50 per cent; farm 
labor has increased perhaps 50 per cent; farm machinery has 
increased 50 to 100 per cent; and the farmer not only has to 
pay higher wages this year than last year, but he can not get 
the labor at any wages. 

Mr. McCUMBER,. And yet they propose not to allow any 
real increase in the farmer’s price after you have considered 
the matter of freight. 

Mr. GORE. Yes, sir; and subtracting the cost of production 
from the $2.20 this year and last year leaves a much larger re- 
turn for the farmer last year than this year. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It seems to me, then, Mr. President, that 
if we are right upon this proposition, the responsibility for de- 
feating this legislation ought to be upon the body which is in 
the wrong, and not upon the Senate. 

Mr. GORE. I think so. I entirely agree with the Senator. 
I do not think the Senate ought to adopt the motion of the 
Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oklahoma 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. GORE. I do; certainly. 

Mr. REED: I should like to ask how long this bill has been 
held in conference? 

Mr. GORE. I think since the 4th of April—the 4th or 6th. 

Mr. REED. I want to ask, further, if the statement has not 
been freely made that it was proposed to hold it in conference 
until the spring planting was over? 


Mr. GORE. There have been those of us who feared that 
from the beginning. There were two grounds upon which Sen- 
ators acted when they voted for $2.50 wheat. One was to en- 
courage the sowing of a large acreage of spring wheat, which 
was a sufficient reason, and which was a reason of sufficient 
public importance to justify the votes of those who voted for 
the amendment. There were others who voted for the $2.50 
amendment because it was an act of common justice, The 
farmer had been forced to take less for his product than it was 
worth. It was qualified, although unjustified, confiscation. In 
so far as the farmer was obliged to take less for his wheat than 
it was worth, it was nothing more nor less than confiscation, no 
matter what sweet title may be applied to the transaction. 
There were Senators who voted for the amendment because it 
was an act of common justice, and because until the prices of 
all products should be regulated the farmers ought not to be 
segregated and treated differently and treated worse than any 
other class of our citizens, 

I believe the President, in his message last December, de- 
clared that the farmers complained, not without justice, that 
they were obliged to sell in a regulated market, and to buy in 
an unregulated market. That of course did not furnish the 
ground upon which Senators acted, but it was in confirmation of 
the conclusion which we had independently arrived at; and 
there can be no justification for isolating the farmer. When 
it is admitted that food is essential to the winning of this war, 
and that of all foodstuffs wheat is the primary and paramount 
article, why it should be treated differently and treated worse 
than any other single product or commodity in the United States 
can receive no explanation that is either intelligent or just. 
But it has been segregated; the farmers have been isolated as 
a class, treated differently and treated worse than any other 
class; and of all the farmers the wheat producers have been 
isolated and treated differently and treated worse than any 
other class, 

I shall not insult the patriotism of the farmers of this coun- 
try by defending them. They are as patriotic as any other class 
of our citizenship. They are willing to bear any burden that 
may be necessary. They are willing to make any sacrifice that 
may be necessary to maintain our Army and our Navy and to 
carry our arms to triumph. They only ask, Mr. President, and 
they have a right to ask, that the burdens and sacrifices shall 
be fairly appertioned as between themselves and their fellow 
citizens. If that be done, the farmers will be the last to complain. 

I am glad that the Senate sought to do that. The Senate is 
entitled to commendation for its public service and for its re- 
gard for the welfare of the farmers, who must feed our civilian 
population and must feed the armies of this country and of our 
allies. We did our duty. I hope the necessity has mot arisen 
for reversing that action, 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by G. F. 
Turner, one of its clerks, announced that the House agrees to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 12441) making appropriations for sundry civil 

ses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1919, and for other purposes. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the enrolled joint resolution (S. J. Res. 86) author- 
izing the Secretary of War to receive for instruction at the 
United States Military Academy at West Point Aurelio Collazo, 
a citizen of Cuba, and it was thereupon signed by the Vice 
President. 

FORTIFICATIONS APPROPRIATIONS. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Virginia temporarily to lay aside the pending resolution in 
order that I may have an oppertunity to report the fortifications 
appropriation bill and ask for its censideration. I think the 
bill will take only a short time, and it is a very Important 
supply bill. 

Mr. MARTIN. I am perfectly willing to have that course 
taken, and I ask unanimous consent that the pending resolution 
be laid aside temporarily, without losing its place, to enable 
the Senator from Alabama to dispose of the appropriation hill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the resolution is temporarily laid aside. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. From the Committee on Appropriations 
I report back favorably with amendments the bill (TI. R. 12541) 
making appropriations for fortifications and other works of 
defense, for the armament thereof, for the procurement of 
heavy ordnance for trial and service, and for other purposes. 
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and I submit a report (No. 532) thereon. I ask unanimous 
consent for tiie present consideration of the bill. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 12541) making 
appropriations for fortificdtions and other works of defense, 
for the armament thereof, for the procurement of heavy ord- 
nance for trial and service, and for other purposes, which had 
been reported from the Committee on Appropriations with 
amendments. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I understand that a bond bill 
will be presented to-day or on Monday, and before that bill is 
presented I wish to take about 10 minutes of the time of the 
Senate. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the Senator will yield for a moment, 
I desire to ask that the formal reading of the bill be dispensed 
with and that it be read for amendment, the amendments of 
the Committee to be first considered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, in this contest we have no 
right to take anything for granted, for we are in a war that 
will likely require the exertion of all our powers, great as 
they are, and may cause the imposition of war taxes which 
will be exceedingly hard to bear. 

The strength, the power, the position, the methods, and the 
ample preparedness of the enemy make it necessary for us to 
prepare for a war of the greatest magnitude, and make it es- 
sential for us to conserve our foodstuffs, economize in our every 
expenditure, and save in every way possible. 

The most difficult problem with which we are confronted to- 
day is that of devising the best plan for raising the funds with 
which to carry on the present great war. In order to raise 
the money needed for that purpose we should formulate a 
systematic plan or program of taxation and bond issue. Before 
n definite plan or program is adopted a careful study should 
be made of our vast resources, our enormous business trans- 
actions, the income of our people, the use of luxuries, the im- 
portation of goods that compete with the products of American 
factories, farms, and labor, and the large war profits of our 
business concerns. 

A mistake at this time might disarrange our currency, injure 
our credit, and greatly cripple business, while the adoption of 
n sound revenue program will enable the Government to raise 
all the funds that may be needed without disturbing confidence 
or in any way interrupting business. A carefully considered 
plan will enable Congress to place the burdens where they can 
most easily be borne, and in that way treat all our people with 
perfect fairness. ~ 

We will be wise, indeod, in view of the vast sums to be raised 
for our own use and to be loaned to our allies if we resort 
to both taxation and bond issues. The important question to 
be settled is what part of the funds needed shall be raised by 
taxation and what part shall be obtained from the sale of 
bonds. The proper solution of this question will require the 
very best there is in us. The proportion to be raised from each 
should be determined after a most careful consideration of the 
subject; and we must not forget that there is but a small, if 
any, foreign market in which our securities, no matter how 
good, may be sold. 

Mr, President, I think we should raise of the needed funds 
as large a part as possible by taxation. In a speech on the 
revenue bill delivered in the Senate on August 17, 1917, I took 
the positign that— 

The expenses of the war, so far as possible, should be paid by those 
making large profits out of war contracts, those who have large in- 
comes, and those who enjoy luxuries which only the rich can afford, 

On the Tth of May, 1918, the President addressed the Con- 
gress, and I quote the following from his speech: 

We shall naturally turn, therefore, I suppose to war profits and in- 
comes and luxuries for the additional taxes, 

I am glad the President has taken the position that some of 
us suggested in August, 1917. I hope the Committee on Finance 
may give this question of raising revenue most careful consid- 
eration, and that a bill may be reported which will contain pro- 
visions that will be easily understood by all and under which 
the forms for tax returns may be greatly simplified. 

I agree with the senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] that 
we should have a. genuine war-profits tax. The tax levied in 
the revenue measures heretofore enacted by Congress falls upon 
all earnings above 9 per cent on the actual investment, irrespec- 
tive of whether the war has increased or decreased profits. The 
British war tax falls exclusively upon profits due to the war, 
and is assessed upon earnings, large or small, over and above 
those of normal times. 

Under the amendment proposed by the Senator from Utah to 
the existing revenue acts, a tax as high as 80 per cent is im- 


posed upon war profits, and the collection of this amount would 
not impose one cent additional tax on the average amount of 
profits earned by any company during the five years preceding 
the war. i 

If more revenue is needed than can fairly and justly be raised 
from war profits, big incomes, and luxuries, why. not increase 
the duties on imports? Great Britain’s receipts from customs 
duties during the first fiscal year of her participation in the war 
totaled $188,000,000; in 1918 they amounted to $346,000,000; 
while the estimate for 1919 is $460,000,000. Receipts of the 
United States from customs revenues during our first full fiscal 
year of war totaled $180,000,000; they will be considerably less 
in 1919 under the present rates of duty. The average rate of 
duty on all imports under the present law is 6 per cent, while 
under the act of 1909 it was 18 per cent. Had the 1918 im- 
ports—$3,000,000,000 in value—paid the average rate of the act 
of 1909, our Treasury would have realized $540,000,000. Under 
the Democratic law about 75 per cent of imports come in free 
of duty. With a material increase in the rates of duty on ordi- 
nary imports and a large increase on imported luxuries, at 
least $1,000,000,000 annually could be raised from a source 
which now pays into the Treasury about one-sixth that sum. 
An increase of duties on imports would not only add to our 
revenues but it would enable our producers to prepare for the 
competition that is bound to come when this great world war is 
over. 

It is not my purpose at this time to discuss any questions 
that may be raised by the proposed revenue measure, but to ex- 
press the hope that it may be reported soon—the sooner the 
better. I can assure those on the majority side that we on the 
Republican side have been in favor of disposing of all war 
measures as soon as possible after they have been presented to 
the Senate, and we have opposed any unnecessary delay. When 
it was first suggested that additional revenue must be raised, we 
on the Republican side expressed our willingness to take the 
question up ateonce and dispose of it. We had then, and we 
have now, no desire to delay action. All we ask is that the 
measure be so drawn as to treat all our people fairly, and that 
the burdens be placed on those who can most easily bear them. 

We on the Republican side have raised no political issues in 
matters pertaining to the war, and we have no intention of 
doing so. We are ready and willing to yote for any legislation 
which may be needed to bring the war to an early and success- 
ful conclusion, and we are ready and willing to do whatever 
may be required to win a decisive victory for humanity and 
civilization. We on this side of the Chamber have realized 
from the first that legislation must be enacted which would 
enable us to win the war in the quickest and the most efficient 
manner possible, and that this could only be done by supporting 
the measures recommended by the Government intended to 
bring about the desired results.“ 

We on the Republican side, as well as you on the Democratic 
side, have stood, and will continue to stand, by our Government. 
We Republicans cite the votes cast on war measures as the best 
evidence of our attitude; and we insist that the votes show con- 
clusively that on measures pertaining to the war party lines 
have not been drawn, 

A few weeks ago I called to the attention of the Senate the 
record of the vote on war measures from the date when we 
were drawn into this great world conflict—April 6, 1917—to the 
10th of September, 1917. That record showed that of the votes 
cast on the Republican side a little over 76 per cent were in 
favor of the war measures voted upon in the Senate, while of 
the votes cast on the Democratie side a little less than 75 per 
cent were in favor of such measures. 

I have examined the record on 51 roll calls on war measures 
in the Senate between April 6, 1917—the date when it was de- 
clared that a state of war existed—and the 20th day of May. 
1918 ; and I find that of the votes cast by Republicans 72 per cent 
have been in favor of such measures, while only 67 per cent 
of the votes cast on the Democratic side were in favor of such 
measures. We are justly proud of the record made by the 
Members on the Republican side. 

We appropriated for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, the 
sum of $21,000,000,000—$19,000,000,000 direct appropriations 
and $2,000,000,000 authorizations—and the estimates for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, will amount to $24,000,000,000. 
Additional estimates are coming in, and the amounts required for 
the fiscal year 1919 may reach $30,000,000,000. The vast sum 
appropriated for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, has been 
met without a murmur, and that needed for the next year will 
be met in the same spirit; but the peoplé at home are still ask- 
ing to be taken into the full confidence of those who are to ex- 
pend these vast sums. Those who pay the taxes desire to know 
how the money is being expended. They are also anxious to 
know why the expenses of our Government for the fiscal year 
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ending June 30, 1919, will cost our people over $24,000,000,000, 
while the expenses for war purposes for the last three years 
has cost Great Britain only $40,000,000,000, and it is estimated 
that her expenditures for the yenr 1919 will amount to about 
$14,000,000,000, 3 

Our people want the Congress to appropriate every dollar 
that may be needed to help win the war, but they ask to be 
assured that there will be the grentest economy in the expendi- 
tures and that no favoritism will be shown to one section of the 
country over another section. They ask more, and that is that 
nll graft shall be eliminated from every war contract and that 
the grafters shall be apprehended and prosecuted to the fullest 
extent. They also demand that profiteering shall be done away 
with and that those who are engaged in that pernicious practice 
shall be punished to the full extent of the law heretofore en- 
acted by Congress. They further ask that the red tape shall be 
cut out wherever it is found and that everything needed to win 
the war shall be done as speedily as possible. 

In a speech delivered in the Senate on September 25, 1917, 
the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Marrs], chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations and floor leader on the Demo- 
cratic side, used the following language: 


It has not been six months since Congress declared war on Germany. 
The resolution declaring war passed on the Gth day of April. Since 
that time, speaking from memory, in a general way, I believe Congress 
has appropriated about $20,000,000,000, Twenty billion dollars have 
heen appropriated in about tive months for the prosecution of war. 
No such outlay has been made by the European countries whose very 
life is involved in the struggle. We have appro riated and expended 
money with an extrava ce, or ut least with a liberality, that 
known to our allles in rope, y 

It is appalling to me to see the freedom with which money is karen] 
called for by our administrative departments and is being appropriati 
by Congress. This bill came here from the House, and it bad not been 
here more than three days before we received over $400,000,000 of ad- 
ditional estimates that had not even been presented to the House. 
Although the House had passed the bill carrying over $7,000,000,060, 
1 say, in less than three days we received estimates for over $400,000,- 
000 in addition; and I do not think I hazard anything when I say 
there has not been a day from that time down to this moment when 
additional estimates have not come to us from the administrative 
N of the Government. 

Ir. President, I am willing to consider all the estimates, and T am 
determined, so far as my vote goes, to appropriate every dollar that is 
necessary; but the time has come for us to scrutinize most closely the 
extravagant—I am almost tempted to say the reckless—estimates that 
are eed in on us from the a ative ts of the Gov- 
ernment. 


I quote this language because it comes from a Senator who 
should, and does, know what he is talking about. The fact 
that he is surprised at the large estimates sent in by the heads 
of the departments is full. justification for the taxpayers asking 
to be informed. 

Mr. President, the national response to the call ef the country 
has been magnificent. We are proud of the young men who 
have offered their all to the cause of their country. We are 
proud of the loyal men and women who are doing everything 
they can to help win the war. This war must be, and it will 
be, won, 


is un- 


FORTIFICATIONS APPROPRIATIONS, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 12541) making appropriations for 
fortifications and other works of defense, for the armament 
thereof, for the precurement of heavy ordnance for trial and 
service, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the bill, 

The Secretary proceeded to read the bill. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, under the head of “Fortifications and other works of 
defense,” subhead “ Engineer Department,” on page 2, line 10, 
after the word “fortifications,” to insert “for purchase and 
installation of searchlights for seacoast defenses, including 
searchlights for antiaircraft defenses and accessories therefor,” 
so as to make the clause read: 

The unexpended balances of appropriations heretofore made f. 
“installation and replacement of ae ic-light and power pants at 
seacoast fortifications,” for “ purchase and installation of searchlights 
for seacoast defenses, including searchlights for antiaircraft defenses 
and accessories therefor,” and for purchase and installation of search- 
lights for seacoast defenses” in the United States are consolida 
and made available for the following purposes: For the installation 
and replacement of clectric-light and power plants at seacoast fortifi- 
cations in the United States; the 3 and installation of 
lights for seacoast defenses in the ited States, including 
for antiaircraft defenses and accessories therefor; and the procurement 
and installation of sound-ranging equipment for use in the United 
ine of eletrica] Experts engineers, and ber employees ea 
to procure and Install the ener AE 3 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Armament of 
fortifications,” on page 6, line 21, before the word “ for,” to strike 
out “ $1,995,000" and insert “31,900,000 ” ; in line 23, after the 
words “and so forth,“ to strike out ‘$400,000 for contingent 
expenses incident to the construction of ‘seacoast fortifications 


search- 
its z 


and their accessories ”; and on page 7, line 4, after the words “in 
all,” to strike out “$10,159,540.19” and insert “ $9,664,540.19,” 
so as to make the clause read: 

The following portions of the unexpended balances of appropriations 
heretofore made for fortifications in the continental Unit States, re- 

tively, shall be carried to the surplus fund and covered into the 
reasury, namely, $2,000,000 for construction of gun and mortar bat- 
teries; $20,540.19 for procurement or reclamation of land, or rights 
3 thereto, ete, ; $1,900,000 for the construction of land defenses 
n the United States, etc.; $3,744,000 for purchase, manufacture, and 
‘test of seacoast cannon for coast defense, etc. ; and $2,000,000 for the 
= Sh and maintenance of seacoast artillery, etc.; in all, $9,604,- 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Proving 
grounds.“ on page 7, line 19, after the date 1917,“ to strike out 
“$6,300,000 ” and insert “$8,480,000,” so as to make the clause 
read: 

Proving grounds: For additional for increasing facilitics for the proof 
und test of ordnance matériel, Including the same ob; and under the 
same authority and conditions, specified in the appropriation for this 
18.7800 an the deficiency appropriation act approved October 6, 1917, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, before we vote on this 
amendment which raises the amount for proving grounds from 
$6,300,000 to $8,480,000, may I ask the Senator in charge of the 
bill if under this item is to be defrayed the cost of purchase of 
Mulberry Island, on the James River, or whether that island 
has already been purchased? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not understand that this item in- 
cludes the purchase of Mulberry Island. The Acting Chief of 
Ordnance states that the funds requested are needed for addi- 
tional facilities at the Aberdeen Proving Grounds to enable his 
department to do promptly the proof and experimental werk 
which is necessary, and that it is essential that the werk shonli 
be completed before winter in order that the proof of ammunition 
material may be carried on in increased volume during the 
period of next spring. I do not understand that this additional! 
amount is for land, but for actual tests. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I was not certain myself. I am some- 
what familiar with the Aberdeen Proving Grounds, haying re- 
cently visited them, and I am somewhat familiar with the Mwl- 
berry Island Proving Grounds, or artillery range, us it is called, 
having visited that tract of land. Does the Senator knew under 
what appropriation the Mulberry Istand purchase was made? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, I do not. I am not advised as to that. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am not criticizing the site as such. 
It seems to me a very available one; but I think it would be well 
worth the while of the committee which has in charge appro- 
priations for the payment for the site, if it has not already been 
pald for, to look into the amount of money that is to be paid for 
it per acre. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. So far as the testimony before the com- 
mittee is concerned, the Mulberry Island site was not brought 
before us. Although this item does not specify, my under- 
standing from the testimony that came before the committee 
is that it is not involved in this appropriation. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is not in this bill at all, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Not that I know of. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Fortifications 
in insular possessions,” subhead “ Engineer Department,” on 
page 8, after line 11, to strike out: 

For purchase and installation of searchlights for the defenses of most 
important harbors in the Hawaiian Islands, $10,000. 

And insert: 

For purchase and installation of searchlights for the defenses of most 
is, eRe harbors, at the one localities : 

n the Hawalian Islands, $20, = 

In the Philippine Islands, $33,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 9, to Insert: 

For installation and replacement of electric light and power plants at 
the defenses of the Hawaiian Islands, $17,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 9, after line 9, to insert: 
3 the construction of an engineer wharf at Honolulu, Hawail, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Panama Canal 
fortifications,” on page 11, line 3, after the word “ batteries,” to 
strike out “$210,000” and insert “ $553,700," so as to make the 
clause read: 

For the construction of seacoast batteries, $553,700. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 11, after line 6, to insert: 

For the purchase or reclamation of land required for the defense of 
the Panama Canal, $155,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. . 

The next amendment was, on page 11, after line 15, to insert: 


For the construction of fire-control stations and the purchase and 
installation of accessories therefor, $345,888.85. 2 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 12, after line 16, to insert: 


UNDER THE DIRECTOR OF MILITARY AERONAUTICS, 


For the establishment of one aviation station, a supply depot, and 
n repair depot in connection with the defenses of the Panama Canal Zone, 
including buildings, heating, lighting, plumbing, water, sewers, roads, 
and walks, $1,000,000: Provided, That the construction of buildings 
north vi? shall be under the direction of the Governor of the Panama 
‘anal. 


The amendment was agreed to. f 

The next amendment was, on page 12, line 26, after the words 
Panama Canal,” to strike out“ $1,527,900 ” and insert “ $3,872,- 
488.85," so as to make the clause read: 


In all, specifically for fortifications and armament thereof for the 
Panama Canal, $3,872,488.85. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was concluded. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I ask unanimous consent that the report, 
which is very short, may be printed in the Recorp. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The report is as follows: 


Mr. UNDERWOOD, from the Committee on Appropriations, submitted 
the following report: 
e Committee on Appropriations, to whom was referred the bill 
(H. R. 12541) making appropriations for fortifications and other 
works of defense, for the armament thereof, for the procurement of 
heavy ordnance for trial and service, and for other purposes, reports 
the same to the Senate with amendments, and presents herewith in- 
formation relating thereto: 
Amount of regular and supplemental estimates for 
1919 — $4, 358, 158, 318. 42 
2, 811, 630, 379. 00 
2. 815, 744, 967. 85 
2, 107, 342, 847, 00 


Amount of House 11 
Amount of bill as reported to the Senat 2 
Amount of appropriations for 1918. i 
The bill as reported is less than the regular and pi 

supplemental estimates 1, 542, 413, 348. 57 
The bill as reported exceeds the appropriations 

fot JOIS on eens ee 618, 402, 120. 85 

The increases in the amounts of the House bill recommended by the 
committee are as follows: 


Fortifications and other works of defense: $ 
$2, 180, 000. 00 


Proving-ground facilities 
Fortifications in insular possessions : 
Purchase and installation of searchlights, Ha- 
MPLA: SOUR operation io E E e etna deioten 
Purchase and installation of searchlights, Phil- 
Den a ne ae eater cs 
Installation and replacement of electric light 
and power plants, Hawaiian Islands. 
Construction of wharf at Honolulu, Hawalli.. 


10, 000. 00 
33, 000, 00 


17, 000. 00 
20, 000. 00 


90, 000, 00 


Total, fortifications and insular possessions. 


Panama Canal fortifications : 
Construction of seacoast batterie 343, 000. 00 
Purchase or reclamation of land 155, 000. 00 
Construction of fire-control stations and accès- 
sories therefor A NSE EER 345, 888. 85 
Establishment of one aviation station, et 1, 000, 000. 00 


Total, Panama Canal fortifleatlons 7 1, 844, 588. 85 
es 


Motel ieren 4, 114, 588. 85 
Amount of Dill as reported to the Senate 2, 815, 744, 967. 85 


The House bill contains contract authorizations amounting to 
$2,623,465,845 concerning which the Senate committee recommend 
no change. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Alabama if he will point out the item in the bill 
under which some G-inch guns, which prior to this time had 
been discarded by the Navy, are to be repurchased by the Goy- 
ernment; and I will state to him, in that connection, that I 
notice that there was a colloquy in the other House on that 
point and the name of a Mr. Bannerman was brought into the 
discussion, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I know that a question has been raised 
in regard to the repurchase of those guns, but the question does 
not in any way relate to the amendments offered by the Senate 
committee. My understanding is that it comes in a paragraph 
on page 6, for alteration and maintenance of the mobile artil- 


lery. 

Mr: WADSWORTH. Mr. President, perhaps for the purpose 
of what I desire to do it is not necessary to locate the exact 
item. I do not intend te delay the Senate in the consideration 
of the bill nor to criticize the item, whichever it may be, under 
which these Cinch guns are being purchased. The story that 
nas come to me of the predicament and experiences of Mr. Ban- 


nerman is such a strange mixture of tragedy and farce comedy 
that I could not refrain from bringing it to the attention of the 
Senate. I shall not do so at this time at length. 

Senators who have traveled up the Hudson River on the New 
York Central Railway may have noticed that in that stream, as 
I remember, not far from Iona Island, which is the naval maga- 
zine, there is another and smaller island, covered in large part 
by large stone buildings built in the semblance of arsenals and 
magazines, known as Bannerman’s Arsenal. This gentleman, 
who is a Scotchman by birth, came to this country when he was 
3 years old, and has been for many, many years in the business 
of purchasing second-hand military equipment and selling it to 
rifle clubs, home-defense leagues, and, with the permission of 
the United States Government, from time to time to foreign 
governments. 

According to the information that reached me, he purchased 
from the Navy Department some guns that had been discarded. 
The information that comes to me is that he protested against 
the sale of those guns, but was informed back in 1912 or 1913, 
when the purchase took place, that the Navy Department did 
not need them. It turns out now that they are yaluable guns, 
perhaps of limited value, but nevertheless plenty good enough 
to be used, and the Army has proposed to purchase them, and 
the unfortunate Mr. Bannerman has been charged in the other 
House with profiteering. 

He was charged, furthermore, with attempting to get from 
the Government a price of $15,000 apiece for these guns. The 
fact is, as shown by the correspondence, that he has asked $5,000 
apiece for the guns; for those of the guns that are unmounted 
exactly the same price that was offered to him by the Cuban 
Government this calendar year, and for the guns for which he 
has manufactured some mobile steel mounts he is asking $7,5 
apiece. He is in receipt of a letter from the Ordnance Depart- 
ment accepting his prices and stating that they were entirely 
satisfactory. I think this should be said in his defense and in 
explanation, for he has been charged not only upon the floor of 
another House but in the New York newspapers of gross profit- 
eering. 

Now, Mr. President, what to my mind appears to be the farce- 
comedy side of this situation is that the War Department to-day 
has 24 soldiers occupying this man’s island in the Hudson 
River, having seized his entire property, including his house, 
on the theory or some kind of a supposition that he is a dan- 
gerous character. They have possessed the place for two 
months and a half, and passengers upon steamers going up and 
down the Hudson and upon the New York Central Railroad, 
which runs within close view of this island, wonder by the thou- 
sand if Mr. Bannerman is an enemy to his country and a 
traitor. My information is that for two and a half months he 
has made steady inquiry here at Washington to ascertain, if 
possible, why his property has been seized and is thus guarded. 
He has received a letter from the Attorney General of the 
United States in which that official states that there is no 
charge or suspicion of disloyalty against him. He has received 
a letter from the Secretary of the Navy to the same effect. 

It might be well to state, Mr. President, that the first time 
an organized military raid was made upon this man’s property 
it was carried out by a boatload of sailors approaching the prop- 
erty in a scout patrol and 14 men and 4 officers were landed, 
magazines broken into, samples taken that were stored there, 
although Mr. Bannerman was not there at the time and al- 
though his employees, who incidentally had been made deputy 
sheriffs in the county of Dutchess, State of New York, asked 
the officer in charge of the landing party or the scouting party 
to wait until Mr. Bannerman could give them the keys to the 
magazine. 

The combination of the two things, Mr. President, has done 
this man, in my humble judgment and if my information is any- 
where near complete, a very grave injustice. On the one side 
he stands in the position of a suspected character and on the 
other phase of it he is suspected of attempting to profiteer. 
There are many phases of this case which the Senate has not 
the time to listen to, but they are intensely interesting and in 
part amusing. 

I ask permission to insert in the Recorp a letter addressed 
by Mr. Bannerman to Hon. Epssunp Parr, a Member of the 
House of Representatives from that district, which reached Mr. 
Pratt too late to be of service at the time a colloquy occurred 
in the House of Representatives the other day. I ask leave to 
make this a part of my remarks in order that this man may 
have an opportunity to present his case in such a way that 
Members of the Senate and the House of Representatives will 
read it. I may say that I am not acquainted with him, and I 
know nothing other than the information contained in this docu- 
ment, which I recommend to Senators as most interesting read- 
ing. 
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There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Rxconb, as follows: 
New Tonk, June 26, 1918. 


Hon. EDMUND PLATT, 

Congressman Twenty-sirth New York District, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Stu: My attention was called yesterday to a sensational article 
in the New York World in which I was accused of attempted profiteering 
in the sale of cannon to the United States Government. he accusa- 
tion wis based upon statements claimed to have been made on the pre- 
ceding day by Representative BORLAND, of Missouri, in the House of 
Representatives. According to these statements, I was represented as 
having demanded from the Government $15,000 apiece for thirty 6-inch 
cannon of obsolete type and worth not over $5, or $6,000 apiece, and 
which I had purchased for a trifling amount four or five years ago from 
the United States Navy. It was said that Mr. Bortanp described the 
transaction as the boldest piece of effrontery that had ever come to his 
attention since he had been a Member of Congress.” 

As these statements are entirely without foundation, and as the effect 
of their utterance and publication has been to hold me up to public 
scorn and contempt, not only in the Halls of Congress but in the city of 
New York where I am in business, I am writing to you to lay before 
you certain facts in connection with this matter and to ask you to take 
air steps as you may think proper to right the wrong that has been 

one me. 

The price at which I offered these guns to the Government was not 
$15,000 apiece but $5,000 apiece for the unmounted guns and $7,500 
apiece for the mounted guns with carriages. These were the prices at 
which these guns have n held by me for years past, the pee at 
which they e re listed in my printed catalogue, the prices at which they 
were offered to public and private purchasers, and the prices which the 
Cuban Republic has offered for them and is still wiling to pay for 
them. As shown by the full transcript of Representative Bohraxp's 
speech contained in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the pees for the un- 
mounted guns is exactly the same as the price which the Navy Depart- 
ment is now charging the Army Department for guns of the same char- 
acter. The guns could not be manufactured or produced today for 
twice the amount that I asked for them. As far back as April, 1914, 
the American & British Manufacturing Co., of Bridgeport, Conn., 
quoted me $5,500 apiece for cannon of one-half the caliber and of about 
one-fifth the weight of these guns, (See annexed letter A.) Over 10 
years ago I had occasion to buy from the Bethlehem Steel Co. a used 
gun which was exactly similar to the guns in question, and I had to pay 
36,000 for it. A new gun at that time would have cost about $11,000. 

Of the 30 guns which the Government proposed purchasing from me, 
18 (price $5,000) were unmounted. The remaining 12 were mounted 
on pedestal mounts and weighed, with carriages, about 10 tons apiece: 
My price for these was $7,500, allowin 2, for the carr ges. 
These carriages could not be produced to-day, in my opinion, for less 
than $10,000 apiece. 

The guns are all in excellent condition and very little used. The 
12 mounted ns had been altered up to the model of 1912 at the 
Washington Gun Factory, and had accompanying them breech blocks 
and sights still in their original boxes. 

It is not true that these guns were all purchased by me from the 
Navy Department. Only 12 of the guns were purchased from the Navy 
Department by me, The rest of them were purchased from dealer 
who outbid me at the Navy auction sales. It is true, however, thut 
they were purchased for a comparatively small amount. It is also 
probably true that they should never have been sold at all, even thouck 
they were obsolete for Navy uses. They should have been retained by 
the Government for use on land defenses. But such was not the policy 
of those in charge of the Government in 1912 and 1913. I know this, 
because at the time I attended the first sale in 1912 (when the un- 
mounted guns were offered) I protested as a citizen tu the officer in 
charge against the scrapping and sale of such good guns. The only 
result of my protest was that I was told that the Government consid- 
ered its investment in guns as a form of insurance, and that it did not 
believe in retaining guns of obsolete pattern. But it the administration 
of 1912 pursued a mistaken policy in this connection is it fair to hold 
me responsible for it? I was not a member of the administration and 
never have been I had nothing to do with the holding of this sale, 
except that I received a printed notice of the sale, attended it with 
others, protested against the sale, and was a successful bidder on 12 
of the guns. have no doubt that it was sup 
these guns for the metal that was in them. fact, Army and Navy 
officers have repeatedly ridiculed me for what they believed to be my 
propii in saving the guns from the eee pot and holding them for 
vale, his I did, however, and have preserved the guns for use at the 
present time. This has cost me a rge amount of eng A I was 
obliged to transport these guns, weighing over 200 tons, by freight 
and lighter to my arsenal at Polopel’s Island in the Hudson River. 
Here I was obliged to build a cement dock, at an expense of several 
thousand dollars, on which to store the heavier guns, and I was also 

ut to no little expense in Seas various parts that were missisg. 

ving assumed the hazards of this venture and held these guns for the 
pasi four or fiye years, am I now to be branded as a profiteer because 

have offered them to the Government at a price at which they are 
readily salable in any market and at which a customer is now waiting 
to take them? 

On June 11, 1918, Col. Golderman, a member of the United States 
am engaged in assisting the Cuban Republic in its purchase of 
munitions in this country for Cuban defense, wired me as follows: 

“Refer extended option 3d instant. Will take Navy guns for Cuban 
Government if release can be obtained. Acknowledge by mail.” (See 
annexed telegram marked B.) 

A few days before this, however—June 7, 1918—our Government had 
decided not to release these guns to Cuba, but to purchase them for 
its own use, and wrote me a letter (see annexed letter marked C) con- 
taining the following: 

“1. I am instructed by the Acting Chief of Ordnance to acknowledge 


your letter of June 4 informing us of the present situation rtaining 
to the Ginch, S0-ealiber Navy gun, which are desired both by our- 
selves and the Cuban Government, as represented by Col. P. S. Goiaer- 
man. 

“2. Col. Golderman presented his case to the Chief of Staff. and 
the Chief of Staf has ruled that the guns shall come to the United 
States Goverttent. We are, therefore, writing you to start our final 
negotiations. You nie herew'th advised definitely that we will pur- 


chase these guns from you. We accept your 
for 18 guns and $7,500 cach for 12 guns, the 
monnts.“ 


roposal of 35,000 each 
fatter including pedestal 


Believing that this amounted to a sale of these guns to my own 
Government, and wishing to deal more generously with them than I 
would have been willing to do with the Cuban Government, I deter- 
mined to make a gift to my Government of one of these guns with 
$20,000 in cash for the purpose of mounting it on modern fleld carria 
and under date of June 12 I wrote Maj. Gen. William Crozier, Ch et 
of Ordnance of the United States Army, as follows (sce annexed copy of 
letter marked D): 

“My Dear GENERAL: I have just concluded negotiations with the 
Army Procurement Division for the purchase of thirty G-inch B/1 Navy 
cannons, and now write to know if you can arrange it so that I could 
give one of these 6-inch guns as a free gift to my country, together 
with my check for $20,000 toward paying for the cost of mounting gun 
on modern field carria 
our British allies, and would 
French battle front with 


eak of your wish to 
funds for procuring 


been assigned to duty with the War Council, I am referring your letter 
o Brig. Gen. C. C. Williams, Acting Chief of Ordnance, to whose office 
the matter pe 3 


of the can be arranged by the Ordnance Department, a way can 
be found to take odvantage of your generous offer.” 

Less than a fortnight later, os a reward for this action on my part, 
I find myself pilloried in the public press as attempting to scli these 
guns to the Government at $15,000 apiece. I find my name hawked 
and blown about the strects as that of a greedy profitecr, indifferent to 
my country and its cause. 

Whether my career since the commencement of the European war 
has been indicative of d and indifference to our cause may be 
judged from the follo facts. Documentary proof of certain of 
these facts is also herewith submitted: 

I am a native of Scotland, having come to this country as a small 
boy in company with 5 1 parents, y father fonght for the Union in 
the Civil War, and died a few years after the end of the war as n 
result of injuries received in his country's service. Ille refused the 
United States bounty awarded him, and never accepted a pension. 

When the European war broke out I found myself unable to preserve 
that degree of neutrality in mind and act, which was considered the 
officially proper attitude of American citizens at that time. I believed 
in the integrity of the allies and in the justice of their cause as 
strongly at that time as I do to-day. I saw the country of my birth 
in an unprepared and comparatively defenscless condition hurled into 
a struggle against overwhelming odds in which she was threatened 
with. annihilation. As the Germans were advancing steadily and un- 
checked toward Paris, in a moment of impulse I wrote a letter to 
Lord Kitchener, offering the British Government as a frec gift my 
entire stock of military supplies, representing my accumulations and 
savings of over 40 years. A copy of my letter to Lord Kitchener is an- 
nexed hereto marked E,“ and is in part as follows: 

“As a native of Scotland, now a naturalized American citizen. but 
Leart and soul loyal to the British in their struggle for humanity, I 
hereby offer 5 without money, any or all of my stock that 
you can use, and will pleased to place material selected on ship- 
board at New York, as your agents may direct. My proposition must 
kept secret for the present, at any rate, in order not to defeat the end 
desired. * e In addition to the list inclosed I have 12 United 
States Navy G-inch breech loading cannon, mounted on late type Navy 
stand revolving carriage, which the Dominion of Canada’s represents- 
tive was interested in. This offer is like the widow's mite, my all; my 
living, in the hope that it will help to stop the German butchers and 
ald my natiye country and the land of my adoption.” 

Fortunately for me and my family there was a law in England, of 
which I was not aware, prohibiting the acceptance by the British 
Government of gifts from other than citizens of Great Britain. As 
a . of this my offer was courtcously declined by the British Goy- 
ernment. 

On December 17, 1914, after German warships had shelled Hartle- 
pool and killed many innocent people, and when a national guard 
was being formed for home defense, I cabled and wrote to the Lord 
Mayor of London, offering “as a free gift from an American Scotch- 
man” to fit out 1,000 Scotch National Guardsmen with military sup- - 
lies, including the following: One thousand hats, shirts, blouse coats, 
Khaxi breeches, woo! blankets, wool overcoats, knapsacks, haversacks, 
canteens, Springfield rifles, angular bayonets, gun slings, steel scab- 
bards and cartridge belts, 1,000 pairs of shoes. 1,000 pairs of khaki 
leggins, 1,000 sets of kaife, fork, and spoon, 100.000 cartridges, 3 ma- 
chine guns, caliber .45, 2 machine-gun field carriages, 2 machine-gun 
field carriage limbers, 2 sets machine gun lead harness, 2 sets machine 
gun wheel harness, 20 officers’ automatic pistols, and 20,000 rounds 
smokeless powder. (See annexed copy of letter to Lord Mayor Decem- 
ber 17, 1914, marked “ G”). In this letter I stated: 

Jam a native of Dundee, Scotland, residing in New York City since 
childhood; am an American citizen, but with a heart full of love and 
loyalty to my native land in their great struggle against German 


ers. 
When it appeared that the uniforms which I had were not of a 
pattern acceptable to the British War Department, I immediately 


cabled £1,500 toward the purchase of uniforms for the Scotch regiment, 
and provided for a further payment of £1,000 to cover port and lan 
charges, ete. annexed letter to Lord Mayor of London, dat 
January 14, 1915, marked II“). In this letter I stated: 

“I thank you and your associates for the high honor you have done 
me in giving me the privilege of contributing my mite toward the de- 
fense of my native land in helping to arm and equip some of my fellow 
countrymen; and praying that it may be the will of our merciful 
Father to shorten these terrible days of agony and suffering and to put 
the desire for a lasting pence in the hearts of all people and to give 
victory to the just and righteous cause of our dear ones.” 

This offer was accepted, and under date of January 29, 1915, the 
lord mayor wrote me a personal letter (see annexed copy of letter, 
marked * I") incorporating resolutions passed by the committee of the 
City of London National Guard thanking me for the contribution and 
stating: 
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I beg leave to say that your thoughtful generosity has been of real 
encouragement and material assistance to the City London National 
Guard, and I have further te add that the kind expression of your feel- 
inga toward our country and ourselves and your touching assurance of 
faith in our cause have made a deep impression upon us.“ 

The outfitting of this regiment cost me upward of $70,600, 

Later on, upon learning of King George's expressed regrets that the 

London volunteers did not have sufficient arms to drill with. I sent 
another letter to the Lord Mayor of London offering as a further free 
gift 1,000 Springfield and Mauser rifles and equipment, with a stock of 
cartridges, for use by the regulars (see annexed copy of letter, Aug. 
. 1915, marked “ J"), in which I stated: 
“If it is a fact that the law of the realm preyents the Government 
accepting free gifts, then His Majesty can send me a penny in pay- 
ment. The sample Zen is being forwarded you by = iy If the 
rifle is satisfactory for the regu on receipt of a cablegram saying 
“Accepted” the lot will be shipped free to London as fast as they can 
go from the gun shops.” 

The King, through a letter written by Lord Sandringham, accepted 
my offer under the impression that I was a British subject. I there- 
upon shipped the rifles, and when tay had been received and it was too 
Jate to decline the gift I wrote a further letter, dated February 16, 
1916, explaining that I was not a British subject, and concluding: 

“My motive has been a matter of conscience, with the thought that 
our zune had given me these guns, money, etc., for just such a time 
as this, 

“* As Christ who died to make men holy, 
“t So Briton’s sons are dying to keep men free." 


“Please make known to His Gracious Majesty that while I am and 
always will be a true lover of my native land, ready to do all that I 
can for its welfare, I am an American citizen.” 
>; In February, 1917, after the Infamous proposal of the German Gov- 

ernment ET pE certain of our ships to pass through the war zone 

with immy , provided they were given certain designated macina 
1 offered President Franklin, of the American Line, as a free gift, to fit 
aut the steamship St. Lonis with one 6-inch quick-firing, breech-loading 
cannon, with 5-mile range, on naval gun mount, together with explosive 
projectiles; with one Hotchkiss . repaga revolying cannon shooting 
80 shots a minute, and with two Colt rapid-fire machine guns shoo 
500 shots a minnte, an outfit which d not have been purchased at 
that time for less than $20,000. My letter to President klin was 
dated February 26, 1917, and a copy is annexed bereto, marked “ K.“ 

President anklin decided not to permit the boat to go out, for 
reasons stated in his letter to me of February 27, 1917 (a copy of 
which is annexed and marked“ L”), in which he sald: 

“Yours of the 26th received, and we greatly appreciate your kind 
offer to cage at our disposal, free of charge, the equipment referred 
to, as it is very gratifying to know that you, us a American citt- 
yen, fully realize the unfortunate position in which the American Line 
is yee in consequence of haying its steamers tied up hore indefinitely 
owing to causes beyond its control.” 

Upon the entrance of the United States Into the war I was prepared 
to give the Government the benefit of anything that I had that could 
be of any service in the war. I saw Col. Mitcham, commanding officer 
of the New York Arsenal, and told him that the Government was wel- 
come to anything I had on any terms that they saw fit to make. He 
said that he was not in a position to tell me what was needed, but 
advised me to send lists of my stock to the various Government depart- 
ments. I thereupon pr lists as suggested and sent them to the 
various Government departments. The lists included the 30 cannon 
now in question. In a letter to the Quartermaster General of April 
11, 1917, I said: If your department can use any of these items, the 
prices will be arran to your satisfaction.” The replies which I re- 
ceived from these departments were to the effect that they were not 
interested in any of my stock, with the exception of certain haver- 
sacks, These I offered to them at a price equal to about a third of 
what they would cost to manufacture, and 2 offer was accepted as 
satisfactory and the haversacks promptly f med. ‘There were over 
100,000 of these haversacks, and Col. Mitcham said to me, “ Your 
supply of these haversacks has been a godsend to us.“ 

I also sold to the War Department a large number of cartridges which 
I bad on hand at a price of gen 50 per cent less fhan t could 
have been obtained for from S 

So far as the cannon were concerned the Government reported to me 
that they had no use for them, and I received no intimation to the con- 
trary until the early part of 1918, when I was negotiating for their sale 
to the Brazilian Government, The Government then notified me that 
they were interested in the cannon and would like to ct them. 
Arrangements were then made for an inspection at Polepel's Island, and 
the pers place on March 5, 1918. The ‘ors expr 

themselves as well pleased with the manon believing that they would 

be serviceable. They went away and I heard nothing further regarding 
the guns during the month of ‘ch. 

This was the situation on April 1, 1918, a most memorable date to 
me, for on day there commenced a series of most r g nena 
occurrences, which I shall now describe to you. If they had happen 
in the case of anyone else and had been described to me, I should have 
been unable to credit them as possibilities in any nation or country 
existing under a constitutional form of government. 

I have already mentioned Polopel's Island. It belongs to me and is 
lecated in the Hudson River, near the town of Corn This island 
has been used by me for many years past, not only as a summer residence, 
for my fa ut as a place of storage for my stock of goods. There 
is an arsenal located upon the island and a powder magazine. I inclose, 
for your examination, a photograph of the island, which gives a view 
of a part of the arsenal and shows the concrete dock w 
with the cannon resting upon it (see annexed 3 

Several months before the United States entered t 
there were 1umors of possible uprisings, I 
safety of my stores on this island and applied to the Federal Govern- 
ment for 8 I was referred by the Federal Government to the 
State authorities, and I thereupon wrote a letter to Gov. tman 
under date of February 5, 1917, applying to him for protection. I had 
some correspondence with him in the matter (see photographs of letter 
from military secretary and adjutant general, dated, respectively, Feb- 
ruary 6 and April 5, 1917, and marked “N” and 0), in which I 
was referred to the county authorities, and it was suggested that I 
should be sworn in by the sheriff of Dutchess County as deputy sheriff 
for the purpose of guarding the island: I immediately adopted this 
advice, and shortly thereafter the sheriff of Dutchess County appointed 
me and five of my men deputy sheriffs and put us in 2 of Polopel’s 
Island. At about this time, and with the knowledge and authority of 


the sheriff of Dutchess County, 
upon the tower of my arsenal, 
would be in a position to make a R 
On April 1, 1918, at about 12.30 p. m., a submarinc-boat chaser 
(S. P. 899), with an armed guard of about 15 men, in command of 4 
oars weary the insignia of the United States Navy, landed on 
83 Island and demanded immediate entrance into the magazine 
located there. I was not upon the island at the time, and my men, one 
of whom was ove of the seputy sheriff's mentioned, although they had 
the keys to the arsenal, had not been entrusted with the keys to the 
ma e, which were under my personal control, so that it was impos- 
sible for them to fet into the magazine without my assistance. he 
Navy officers were formed of this condition, as well as of the fact that 
I was in New York and was expected to arrivo with Mrs. Bannerman 
to take up my residence there on the following day. They were also 
informed of the fact that I was then at my office at 501 Broadway, 
New York, where I could be readily reached by telephone aud would be 
ina position to furnish them with the keys, so that they could obtain 
immediate admission into the magazine. Without making any effort to 
get in touch with me or to ascertain where the keys could be obtained, 
and not heeding the protests of the caretakers in charge of the magazine, 
the Naval officers, a — they carried no warrant and were clothed 
with no authority permitting them so to do, demanded a havk saw 
to cut out the brass padlock on the outer steel doors of the magazine. 
Before the caretakers could get to them with the hack saw, the officers 
and men proceeded to force the outer doors of the magazine from thelr 
hinges and threw them flat upon the ground. They then kicked in the 
inner wooden door, although they wore told that if they would wait 
for a moment the key to this door would be produced, and entered the 
ee a They wore eur A leather shoes containing steel or iron 
in violation of the well-known rule requiring rubber shoes to be 
worn in powder magazines to pevne sparks, and ihey obtained for use 


an iron bolt, also In violation of a rule 
requiring only —.— or wooden tools to be used in connection with 
work upon explosives. 
; arious bos 


With these implements they proceeded to force 
. es containing explosive shells and charges of porai 
all of which, with the exception of one box, they opened inside the 
magazine, When some of my caretakers looked into the magazine to 
see what was being done they were ordered off by the guards, who 
inted their pistols at them; and when one of the men, not understand 
ng the gravity of the situation, failed to move quickly enough te satisfy 
one of the guards, he aimed a pistol directly at the man, saying, 
Didn't I tell you to get ont of here?” After opening the boxes they 
took out samples of projectiles and powder charges, which they carricd 
away with them. 
ey then entered every arsenal building on the place, some of the 
men helping themselves to cartridge belts and some of them taking 
away a patent model set of leather equipment, They also entered and 
went through my private dwelling. including Mrs. hannerman's bed- 
rooms, and nop A went out through one ef the windows and climbed 
to the top reof the Bannerman home building, where they took some 


9 

One the officers then proceeded to remove the firing mechanism 
from one of the machine guns which I have mentioned as located in 
the tower of my arsenal, being the one on the side facing the direction 
in which the boat departed, this being done evidently on the theory 
that the gun might be used to attack the boat. 

In fact, throughout this entire affair these naval officers and their 
men conducted themselves as if they believed that I was u dangerous 
enemy alien or a traitor to the United States. 

Upon learning from my men of this outrageous proceeding I com- 
mmnicated with my counsel in New York, and on April 13, 1918, a letter 
was addressed them te Hon. Josephus Daniels, Secretary. of the 
Navy, in which they stated to him the facts which I have hereinbefore 
related and requested him to ascertain and tell me why this raid 
was made, who was primarily responsible for It, and what the unds 
were upon which it was believed in the Navy Department that the raid 
was justified. to make an investigation of these grounds suficienti 
adequate and conrpiete to exonerate me to the satisfaction of suc 
members of the department as had knowledge of the fact of the raid 
and to clear my name upon the records of the Navy relating to this 
event, and finally to take such corrective measures as would prevent 
a recurrence of outrages of this kind in the future, either at Polopels 
Island or elsewhere. 

No ye k was received by me or my counsel to this letter until May 
8, 1918, when I received a short letter from Mr. Daniels (a photographic 
copy. of which is annexed and marked “ P”), in which he seid: 

I desire to assure you that there is no question in my 
2 your entire loyalty and devotion. 


I mounted four rapid-fire machine guns 
so that those im charge of the island 
roper defense of it. 


e recent action of the War Department in taking over your 
arsenal for the storage of werent A goods was recommended as a meas- 
ure of safety and for the best erests of the national defense. Such 
action was not predicated, however, as as I am informed and be- 
lieve, on any doubt or question of your loyalty, and I am glad to be 
able to give you my assurance to this effect.” 

In the meastime, however, and while my counsel's letter was await- 
ing a reply other cccurrences took place the effect of which upon 
my nume has been nothing less than tragic. I had had in my 

y upon thi; island fer many years an elderly man by the name 
of — an honest, thrifty, and loyal workman of Hungarian birth. 
Like many men of Austrian and Hungarian origin, he was bitter! 
opposed to the Germans in this war and to the best of my knowl- 
edge and belief was as sincerely Joyal to the allied cause as anyone 
I Seow. You will recall that even after our declaration of war 
with Austria no law was passed which forbade the employment of 
Austrian enemy aliens in positions such as Kovac was holding. Never- 
theless, the matter of Kovacs presence on Polopels Island was taken 
up between myself and the Department of Justice, represented by the 
Federal district attorney in New York City, with the result that the 
district attorney gave me express permission to retain Kovac on the 
island for the time being. ‘or corroboration of this statement 1 beg 
leave to refer to a confirmatory letter addressed to me by the Hon, 
F. W. Gregory, Attorney. General of the United States, dated May 25, 
1918, and hereto annexed as Q. in which he says: 

“ Kovacs presence on Feber) island was known te the Department of 
Justice, and early in 1918, after an investigation by it, you were given 
permission to retain Kovac until further notice.” 

This rmission had never been revoked or even questioned, when, 
on the 19th of April, 1918, a United States marshal arrested Kovac 
and took him into custody, and about the same time I was natined 
by the War Department of .the United States that Polopels Island was 
to be immediately taken into custody of the War Department and an 
armed guard placed thereon, and that I was not to be permitted to 
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remove any of my goods from the island without the permission both 
of the War Department and of the Department of Justice. This seizure, 
it was said, was made as a measure of safety at the recommendation 


ef the Navy Department. I have since been informed that the arrest 
of Kovac was also made upen the like recommendation. 

Not wishing to embarrass the Government or to attract the public 
notice to what I had regarded as at the most a mistake on the part of 
some Pei Hoe ee subordinate, I had carefully refrained from giving 
nny publicity to the matter of the raid upon the island by the Navy 
ote peace on April 1. It appeared, however, that it was not the 
policy of Government ofticlals to give me similar consideration. On the 
day after the arrest of Kovac all the leading newspapers of New York 
came out with sensational articles describing the raid which had taken 
place on Aprii 1 on the island and the arrest of Kovac on the preceding 
day. These articles had evidently been inspired by some one who was 
familiar with the raid on April I, as they contained an account of the 
discovery“ of machine guns in my arsenal, together with “a large 
quantity of shells and other ammunition,” which it was announced had 
“been found on the island.” Kovac was described as da prominent 
Teuton,” and his arrest was announced as having been made “ under in- 
structions from Washington and by “ agents of the Naval Intelligence 
Service.” My name figured prominently in these articles, each and every 
one of which contained the implication that I was under Ern suspicion 
of disloyalty to the Government. The New York World stated, “ The 
island was searched last February by agents of the Naval Intelligence 
Bureau and later hy the crew of a submarine chaser. Both inspections 
disclosed that machine guns were mounted on the island and that on top 
of a tower on the warehouse were four guns.“ The headlines of one 
article in the New York Sun were “ Three spy-law arrests in Hudson 
Valley—Guns found at castle on Bannerman’s Island.“ These publica- 
tions were not confined to the city of New York, but were widely circu- 
lated, especially in the reglon where I have lived for many years, a 
hitherto respected citizen. For example, in the Cornwall Press the 
following appeared. ' 

It. is earnestly hoped by the many in this section who have had 
friendly relations with him that he may be able at the proper time to 
entirely vindicate himself of any suspicion which may now point his 
way 

l annex, marked R, photographie copies of a number of these publi- 
cations. 

uam a man of nearly 70 years of age. Since last July I have been in 
very feeble health, owing to a surgical operation which left a wound in 
my body which is still open. All my life I have tried to be a loyal citi- 
xen of these United States. The motto of my family is For God and 
country we uphold our banner.” To be pca accused of treason 
by the officials of my Government at this time, in the evening of my life, 
to find many of my former neighbors and friends looking askance at me 
and to know that my name has been associated in the minds of thousands 
of people with one of the worst crimes that n man can be guilty of has 
been a cross to me which it seems at times that it would be impossible 
for me to bear. I am a member of the Presbyterian Church, and not 
Jong after these scandalous articles appeared I made a statement in m 
church, in which 1 requested 8 and neighbors to withhold 

udgment until this matter had n investigated and the truth made 
nown, 

Although nearly three months have gone by since my property was 
seized, and although repeated efforts have been made by my counsel to 
ascertain the facts, I have not as yet received any definite reply to the 
inquiries which were addressed to the Secretary of the Navy on April 
13. Armed ards still hold possession of my property, including my 
residence. where my wife and I live like Belgians under Prussian rule. 
Thousands of ple who know_my name pass daily in steamers and 
trains up and down the Hudson River, where my arsenal, always a con- 
spicuous object, is now doubly so by reason of the armed guard upon it 
and the sensational stories which have been circulated about it and 
about me, The longer this situation continues the more confirmed be- 
esr io opinion of my guilt and the more complete the ruin of my 
reputation. 


Vhy was my property raided by the Navy Department? Why was i 
seized by the War Department? Why is it being held to-da ny 9 
forces of this Government? These are questions which are being asked 


daily, both by people who know me and by people who do not know me. 
Sometimes these questions are asked of me. hat answers can I give? 
None, for it is an astonishing fact that in spite of all efforts that yea 
ee by me to Icarn the truth I am as ignorant of it as I was three 
months ago. 

Is it because, as indicated by the newspaper articles, my loyalty to 
the Government is questioned by the Department of the Navy: Ap- 
parently not, for Secretary Daniels has written to me, assuring me 
that there is no question in his mind as to my loyalty and devotion. 

Is it because any conduct of mine in connection with the employment 
of Kovac has been dis 3 to the Department of Justice? Apparently 
not, for Kovac was thoroughly examined by the Department of Jati 
and was released, no fault being found in him. Attorney General 
Gregory has written to me, exonerating me completely from all blame 
and criticism (see letter of Attorney General, dated y 25, 1918, an- 
nexed and marked Q) : 

“You have directed my attention to certain statements published in 
the newspapers of New York City during the month of April last stating, 
in substance, that Charles Kovac, an Austrian and one of your em- 
ployees, had been bi in to the Alien 3 for investiga- 
tion; further stating that Bannermans Island had been several times 
searched by Government officials, intimating that this island was under 
suspicion, and that some criticism might attach to you for permitting 
Kovac to be employed on your island. 

* Kovac’s presence on pees island was known to the Department of 
Justice, and carly in 1918, after an investigation by it, you were given 
permission to retain Koyac until further notice.. So far as 

am aware, no question has ever been presented to this department as 
toont own loyalty or devotion to the cause of the United States and its 
allies. 

Ts it because the Government does not believe that my pro: 

N narded? Apparently not, for when I asked for Hgts Phat 
l efore thé island was put under State protection, my request was 
refused. 

Is it because the Government wishes to commandeer tho contents 
of my arsenal and magazine? Hardly that, for the Government has 
told me that it was not interested in acquiring any of my stock in 
trade, with the exception of the 30 cannon, and as to these it has always 
known that they might be acquired by purchase at any time. 

Is it because they wish to use the magazine and arsenal for Govern- 
ment purposes? LEvidentiy not, for no Government use has ever been 


made of either of these buildings, and they have seized not only these 
buildings but my dwelling house as well. 


Why have they done this? Why do they continue to do it? My 
counsel went to Washington and asked these questions of the Navy De- 
partment. He was referred by them to the War Department. Ile 
went to the War Department and he asked these questions of the War 
Department. They were unable to answer him. they said they would 
investigate and find out. That was weeks ago, and whether their in- 
vestigations in the meantime have enlightened them as to why they 
have seized the Island and why they are holding it I can not say, for 
as yet they have fold me nothing. At the time the seizure was made 
there were upon the island quantities of stores which had been sold 
to State and home defense organizations in different parts of this coun- 
try. Many of them had been pua for and were awaiting delivery. I 
Spalted to the War Department for their release, but it took weeks of 
time and a special trip to Washington before I was able to obtain even 
this slight relief. As to the rest of my property on the island, it has 
been to all intents and purposes confiscated and rendered useless to me, 
all without the slighest grounds of justification. 

I have been recently notified that the Navy Department also, after 
months of inactivity and loss to me, is now conducting an investigation 
of the matter. Thus investigation follows investigation, while hundreds 
of thousands of dollars’ worth of my Popery lies tied up and idle and 
24 soldiers, sorely needed on the war front, are pald month after month 
by the United States Government to patrol a little island on the Hudson 
with a show of protecting it from me, from whom it needs no protection, 

But even this is spperentiy not enough. In addition to the role of 
traitor, I am now called upon to play the pat of the bold profiteer, 
Members of Congress arise in their seats and denounce me for demand- 
ing of the War Department $15,000 apiece for cannon of a kind which 
they state the War Department was purchasing from the Navy = 
ment for only a third of that amount. To be sure the fact was that 
my price was also a third of that amount, But what of that? To be 
sure my price was a matter of written record, available to any man 
who would take the trouble to read my correspondence with the Gov- 
ernment. But what of that? If it wasn't $15,000 it might just as 
well have been. A man who will harbor spies and secrete machine 
pons upon his | eer and maintain magazines that have to be raided 

y naval detectives at regular Intervals can hardly complain at such a 
ratively trivial charge as profiteering. 
my words scem bitter can you blame me? Could you yourself 
accept with complacency the treatment which I have been subjected to 


com 


for the past three months? Could Representative BORLAND Could 
any man? 
In the report of Mr. Bonzaxp's speech, contained in the New York 


World, I read: “‘Is the estimate of $450,000 for the Bannerman Farr 
in the bill?" Representative Snyper inquired. ‘Not a dollar of it,’ 
thundered Mr. BORLAND, who promised that if Mr. Bannerman didn't ac- 
cept a fair price the guns would be commandeered.” 

Commandeered! One would ipl 0 8 to rend this statement, that the 
Government had made repeated efforts to purchase these guns from me 
at some price which araf considered fair and reasonable and that their 
offers had been repeatedly refused. Yet the fact is that this Govern- 
ment has never, since the commencement of the war, made me nr. ro- 
posal with reference to these guns or any other of my stock which has 
not been prompt Ana cheerfully accepted and acted upon, and if Gov- 
ernment officials had come to me peer to the 1st day of April, 1918, and 
requested me to make the United States a present of these guns, T De- 
lieve I should have been strongly inclined to grant their request. 

As matters stand, however, at the present time I sce no reason why 
I should not receive for these guns a fair and reasonable price com- 
mensurate with their present market value. long as those in 
charge of our affairs feel that they can afford to expend approximately 

100 a day of the Government's money for the pay, upkeep, and main- 
enance of the unnecessary force of men now situated on Polopel’s Island 
I shall remain of the opinion that they can also afford to pay me for 
my 30 cannon as much as the poor little Republic of Cuba is ready, will- 
ing, and anxious to pay. 
Very truly, yours, Francis BANNERMAN. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I wish to suggest to the 
Senator from New York, that along with this case ought to go 
a statement of the arrest of a woman day before yesterday for 
wearing an iron cross hatpin which somebody had presented to 
her. She wore it with no malevolent intent whatever, but it 
created a suspicion of disloyalty. She was arrested as an 
alien enemy but was discharged. I think all this matter, 
whether it be comedy or tragedy, goes to show that some of 
the petty officials of this country are suffering from a mild form 
of hysteria. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by G. F. 
Turner, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed 
the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 158) further extending the 
time within which the joint resolution authorizing the Secretary 
of War to issue temporary permits for additional diversions of 
water from the Niagara River shall remain in effect, with 
amendments, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a 
bill (H. R. 12599) making appropriations for the service of the 
Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, 
and for other purposes, in which it requested the concurrence 
of the Senate. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED, 
The message further announced that the Speaker of the 


House had signed the following bills, and they were thereupon 
signed by the Vice President: : 
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S. 2104. An act to amend sections 4402, 4404, and 4414 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States; and 
H. R. 12441. An act making appropriations for sundry civil 
expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1919, and for other purposes. 
DIVERSIONS OF WATER FROM NIAGARA RIVER. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before Senate the amendments 
of the House of Representatives to the joint resolution (S. J. 
Res. 158) further extending the time within which the joint 
resolution authorizing the Secretary of War to issue temporary 
permits for additional diversions of water from the Niagara 
River shall remain in effect, which were to strike out all after 
the enacting clause and insert: 

That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, authorized to issue 

rmits revocable at will, for the diversion of water in the United 

tates from the Niagara River above the Falls for the creation of power 
to individuals, companies, or corporations which are now actually pro- 
ducing power from the waters of said river, in quantities which in no 
event shall exceed in the aggregate a daily diversion at the rate of 
20,000 cuble feet per second: Provided, That this resolution shall re- 
main in force until the Ist day of July, 1919, and no longer, at the ex- 
piration of which time all permits granted hereunder shall terminate, 
unless sooner revoked. Any individuals, com or corporations vio- 
lating any of the provisions of said permits, or diverting water from 
said river above the Falls for the creation of power, except under a per- 
mit issued under the authority of this law, shall 28 of a mis- 
demeanor and be punished by a fine not exceeding $2, nor less than 
Fo; or by Imp ment not exceeding one year nor less than 30 
ys, or both in the discretion of the court; and each and every day on 
which such violation occurs or is committed shall be deemed a scparate 
offense: Provided, That where such violation is charged against the 
company or corporate body, the offense shall be taken and deemed to be 
that of any director, officer, agent, or employee of such company or cor- 
porate y ordering, directing, or permitting the same. 

And to amend the title so as to read: “Joint resolution au- 
thorizing the Secretary of War to issue permits for the diver- 
sion of water from the Niagara River.” 

Mr. LODGE. That bill has been examined by members of the 
Foreign Relations Committee. The amendments of the House 
are improvements on the bill. I move that the Senate concur in 
the amendments of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


SHORT-LINE RAILROADS. 


Mr, SMITH of South Carolina. I ask the Senator from Vir- 
ginia if he will not yield to me for the purpose of calling up 
Senate joint resolution 159? 

Mr. MARTIN. I am willing to yield to the Senator to get 
that measure before the Senate on the same condition that I 
yielded for the appropriation bill, without the resolution losing 
its place. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I think it will take a very 
few minutes. I ask the Senate to proceed to the consideration 
of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 159) to extend the time 
within which the President may relinquish control of any rail- 
road or system of transportation, as provided in section 14 of an 
act entitled “An act to provide for the operation of transporta- 
tion systems while under Federal control, for the just compensa- 
tion of their owners, and for other purposes,” approved March 
21, 1918, to January 1, 1919. 

There being no objection, the Senate as in Committee of the 
Whole proceeded to consider the joint resolution, which had 
been reported from the Committee on Interstate Commerce with 
an amendment, on page 2, line 8, after the words“ nineteen hun- 
dred and nineteen,” to insert : 

Provided, however, That the right conferred upon the President to 
relinquish prior to July 1, 1918, control of all or any part of any rail- 
road or system of transportation without consent of the carrier as pro- 
vided in section 14 of an act approved March 21, 1918, entitled “An 

rovide for the operation of tran tion systems while under 

control, for the just compensation of their owners, and for 
purposes,” which ht is herein extended to and inclusive of 
January 1, 1919, shall not construed to include any railroad engaged 
as a common carrier in general transportation such as mentioned in 
section 1 of said act not owned, con led, or operated by another car- 
rier company and which has heretofore competed for trafice with any 
railroad or railroads of which the President has taken and retained the 
possession, use, and control; it being the intent of Congress that every 
railroad not owned, controlled, or operated y another carrier compan 
ana which has heretofore competed for trafic with a railroad or ralf. 
roads which the President has taken and retains the 
control, or which connects with such railroad and is oe 
common currier in general transportation, shall be held and considered 
as within Federal control as defined in said act, and to be entitled to 
the benefits of all the provisions of said act so long as the railroad or 
railroads with which it has heretofore competed for traffic or with 
which it connects shall be retained under F. control. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I should like to address an 
inquiry to the Senator from South Carolina. It it difficult for 
me to understand the full scope of the joint resolution by simply 
hearing it read by the Secretary. I should like to ask whether 
the purpose of the resolution is to provide for the situation pre- 
sented by the so-called short-line railroads? 

Mr. S of South Carolina. It is just to carry out a de- 
fined purpose of section 1 of the act in an amendment offered 
on the floor of the Senate and accepted, 
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Mr. PENROSE. I would be glad if the Senator would explain 
it in a few words, for I have a good many such short-line roads 
. and I am in receipt of a good many communi- 
cations. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The object is this: The Sena- 
tor from Iowa [Mr. Cumserxs] introduced an amendment when 
the bill was on its passage to the effect that all lines connecting 
or competing with a line or system taken over by the Govern- 
ment should be considered under Government control as long as 
the line with which it connected or competed was under Govern- 
ment control. The interpretation of that by the administration 
under section 14 of the railroad law was that any or all parts 
of a given railroad could be relinquished without respect to that 
amendment of the Senator from Iowa. So, the effect of the situ- 
ation would be this, that under the present interpretation of the 
act any short-line railroad could be relinquished at their will, 
and as we have already closed the money market by an act of 
Congress and given them the power to route freight wherever 
they see fit to carry it, it simply amounts to this, that a short 
line which was relinquished would be left absolutely helpless, 
whether it was able to live or not. That is the situation 

Mr. PENROSE. What does the joint resolution do? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. It makes it obligatory upon 
them to hold these short lines as long as they connect and com- 
pete with lines taken over. 

Mr. PENROSE. In the opinion of the Senator from South 
Carolina, the chairman of the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce, does this measure meet the complaint of the owners of 
the short-line roads? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Absolutely. 

Mr. PENROSE. In the case of short-line railroads which 
have not already been taken over, what would happen to them? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. This will apply to them. 

Mr. PENROSE. The Government will be compelled to take 
them over also. 5 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. It will be compelled to take 
them over also. 

Mr. PENROSE. I am glad that the committee has done that. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I offer the following amendment to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be read. 

The Secretary. Add at the end of the committee amendment 
the following proviso: 

Provided further, That . — in this resolution or in the sald act 
of March 21, 1918, shall be construed as requiring the President either 
to take or retain the possession, use, and control of any street railway, 
whether the same be owned, controlled, or operated by another carricr 
company or not, nor to require the President to take or retain the pos- 
session, use, and control of any interurban or other similar railroad 
which does not receive at least pe cent of its operating revenue from 
the transportation of freight, and which, prior to December 29, 1917, 
did not have through routes or joint rates with one or more steam 
road carriers. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, this is to make certain that 
the roads which were intended to be excepted from Federal con- 
trol in the original act shail still remain in that position, with the 
discretion on the part of the President to take them or not to take 
them. The idea is that roads which do a general business and 
which connect and compete with other roads and do not do 
purely an interurban or a passenger business shall be taken 
over, but those which do a street railway business need not be 
taken over unless the President sees fit to do it. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I merely want to say that 
I am heartily in favor of the proposal submitted by the Senator 
from South Carolina in behalf of the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. In my judgment, it would not have been necessary 
to submit this proposition if any reasonable and fair construc- 
tion had been given to the legislation and to the effect that 
Congress intended to give to the law. 

I am also very heartily in favor for exactly the same reason 
of the amendment proposed by the Senator from Iowa. Ishould 
like to know what would become of the Hudson tube under its 
operation. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That is not difficult to answer. The Hud- 
son tube would not be required to be taken over by the Presi- 
dent if he chose to exercise the discretion in another way, but I 
assume the Government can take it over if the President desires 
to do so. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I was in hopes that the Senator’s amend- 
ment would be so framed that it would be taken over. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I do not know whether there 
will be a roll call on this joint resolution. I wish to state that 
I can not vote for it, because the amendment offered in the 
committee and adopted by the committee, in my opinion, com- 
pels the Government to take over every short-line railroad in 
the United States, and I am not willing to force the Government 
to take over all short lines, whether they are useful to the 


1918. 
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Government or whether they are worth anything or not. | Tou shall not exercise this right with reference to any road 


I voted against the amendment in the original bill for the same 
reason. I wished to state my position before a vote is taken 
on the joint resolution. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President 

Mr. McKELLAR. Win the Senator from South Carolina 
yield to me that I may ask a-question of the Senator from Min- 
nesota? If they are not taken over, will not the necessary 
effect be to destroy all the short-line railroads of the country? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I do not think so. 

Mr. McKELLAR. How else are they going to live under the 
present conditions, the Goyernment having taken over ail the 
Jong lines and having left them out entirely without the possi- 
bility of getting necessary financial aid to live for a long time? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I think they will be given a fair division 
with the original lines and be allowed to live in the same way 
they did before the railroads were taken over. They, of 
course, in common with all other enterprises In the country, are 
suffering from the fact that the Government is making use of 
the money. 

Mr. McKELLAR. In the one case, that of the larger rail- 
roads, the Gevernment takes them over and carries them on 
through this trial system; and if they are turned back, they 
will be turned back in better order than they were when the 
Government took them over. In the other case the short lines 
will merely be gobbled up by the great lines of the country, 
and that will be an end to them. 

Mr. KELLOGG. The short lines ean not be gobbled up by 
the great lines of the country while they are in the hands of the 
Government. I think it is the intention of the Railroad Ad- 
ministration to do what they ean to help the short lines and 
to take them over by the Government where they should be 
taken over, even though it costs the Government more money, 
where those short lines render valuable service to local com- 
munities; but I am not willing to say that the Government 
must take over every short line in this country, whether it is 
worth anything or not. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. Well, the Senator has stated that virtu- 
ally every long line had to be taken over, and certainly it is 
proper and right to put them all in the same category, in my 
judgment. 

Mr. PENROSE. If the Senator will permit me on that point, 
I desire to say that, as I understand, the Government diverts 
traffic to Government owned and controlled railroads, and 
practically leaves the competing short lines in a condition with 
no freight, no income, no credit, and the sheriff approaching 
them. 8 

Mr. KELLOGG. Of course, I am unable to say to what ex- 
tent the Government has diverted traffic from the short lines 
to. the long lines. 

Mr. PENROSE. Everybody knows it. 

Mr. KELLOGG. The representatives of the» Railroad Ad- 
ministration before the committee denied that. Some of the 
gentlemen representing the short lines stated that their traffie 
had decreased owing to being diverted to the long-line railroads 
or the Goverament-controlled railroads. I do not think that it 
is the intention of the Railroad Administration to divert such 
traffic; but I think it is their intention to deal liberally with 
the short lines. Of course I am not the Railroad Administra- 
tion, and I do not speak for the Railroad Administration, 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, before the vote is taken, I 
want very briefly to announce my position, 

Like the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Kertoca], I was op- 
posed to what was known as the Cummins amendment when 
this legislation was before the Senate. If Senators will note 
the law as passed, that is, as it is construed by certain officials, 
it requires the Government to take over all short lines which 
are connected with or are competing with lines which are taken 
over. Under section 14, to which reference has been made, the 
Railroad Director was authorized to relinquish such roads, or 
of any of them that he might see fit to relinquish on or before 
July 1 of this year. As I understand, the Director of Rail- 
roads did not have the time to investigate each of these cases 
and there were very many of them—so as to ascertain from 
the standpoint of the Government whether or not such roads 
should in fact be kept in control of the Government. He 
asked simply an extension of the time within which this right 
or privilege on the part of the Government eould be exercised; 
that is all. It would not, in my judgment, have changed the 
status of any of these railroads: 

The amendment which was presented originally by the chair- 
man of the committee in the form of a joint resolution pro- 
vided for an extension of the time within which the Railroad 
Director could exercise this right. It Is proposed by the com- 
mittee to give this right; but at the same time it says in effect, 


Which is connected with any line which has been taken over 
or which competes with It.“ : 

Senators ought not to mistake the effects of this proposition, 
It means practically that every short line in existence is to be 
taken over, whether or not it is going to be of any value to the 
country at large. Do not mistake that. It means that every 
road that has been built by some promoter who knew nothing 
about railroading, but who did know how to get money out of 
the people, shall be taken over; that is all. It means that 
many roads will be taken over; the chief asset of which is 
the amount of bonds and of stock, whose chief value is their 
value as waste paper. That is what it means. The entire 
burden of the financing of these roads is to be placed upon the 
Government. I, for one Senator, will not go that far. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina, Mr. President, I hope we 
may have a speedy vote. I think the Senate has fully made 
up its mind that this is a complete system; and that: when the 
Government took charge of the railroads we could not have two 
systems in this country, one privately owned and the other 
publicly owned, when every man knows the system is a unit; 
that it is ene system; and that we have no right to put into the 
hands of men other than the courts and this body the rail- 
ronds 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Just a moment—the rail- 
roads of this country for them to arbitrarily destroy the prop- 
erty of a road regardless of what local benefit it may be to a 
community, because it happens not to earn big dividends in the 
way of remuneration for its operation. We have got to con- 
sider the small communities that are. served by these little 
capillaries that furnish the great veins and arteries of traffic, 
The committee has testimony to the effect that they were being 
dropped, regardless of anything except that they were not con- 
sidered at the time necessary for the movement of the great 
mass of traffic. . 

What redress have they got? They are a part of the system. 
We do not say, neither does this proposed law say, that the 
Government shall enter into any kind of a specific contract. 
The Government can determine whether these roads have a lot 
of junk for bonds; the Government will have an opportunity to 
ascertain whether the stock has been watered, or whether it 
has not been watered. The redress that these roads will have 
is the redress that every American citizen has to go to the 
courts to determine if they and the Railroad Administration 
may not agree, and not go to the Railroad Administration to 
know whether or not they are to be destroyed or are to be pro- 
tected. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Let me suggest to the Senator from South 
Carolina that the most conspicuous example of stock watering 
and bond control are the large roads of this country, and not 
the small roads. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Precisely. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South Caro- 
lina yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I yield. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I should like to ask the Senator from 
South Carolina whether he construes that this amendment will 
take care of the large feeding short lines which feed the trunk 
lines but which are independent reads, along which there may 
be large quantities of coal and coke produeed, and which are 
now almost strangled by the conditions which surround them— 
the trunk lines raising wages and they being unable to meet 
the competition? The trunk lines have increased rates; and of 
these rates the short lines get no larger proportion than they 
did before the Government regulation went into effect. 

As I understand this law which is now proposed, one of its 
conditions is that the short lines must have been competing 
railroads. These feeders were not competing railroads. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Or connected with them. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. It does. not say connected.“ 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Tes; it says competing or 
connecting.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. If the Senator from South Carolina 
will show me that language, I shall be obliged to him. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The joint resolution refers 
to a definition contained in section 1 of the law as it new 
stands. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. If the Senator will read the language 
here, he will find that it reads— 


it being the intent of Congress that every railroad not owned, con- 
trolled, or operated by anothg carrier sre N and which has here- 
tofore competed for traffic th a railroad or railroads which the 
President has taken and retains the possession, use, or control or wh'ch 
connects with such railroad—— 
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: SMITH of South Carolina. Or which connects.“ 
. SUTHERLAND. I see that that language covers that 


. SMITH of South Carolina. Yes; entirely. 

. SUTHERLAND. I wish to say before I yield, in just a 
moment, that there is one of these short-line railroads in my 
State which carries 5,000 tons of coal a day, which is produced 
along the line of the road. The Government has failed to take 
over that road and has indicated no intention in regard to it. 
The road has given notice to the shippers on the line that if 
the Government does not take the road over by July 1 they are 
going to shut the railroad down, because they are absolutely 
unable to live under the conditions under which they are forced 
to operate at this time. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. Another instance illustrating the injustice of 
this measure has been cited by a Member of the other House. 
It was stated that there were two trunk lines paralleling each 
other, about 20 miles apart, and at one point there was an 
independently owned road connecting directly between the two, 
n distance of 20 miles—I will say connecting A and B on the 
two trunk lines. The trunk lines form a junction about TO 
miles from A and B at a point I will call C. Under the present 
system freight is routed from A to B by way of C, a distance 
of 70 miles from A to C and 70 from C to B, instead of being 
routed directly across from A to B, a distance of only 20 miles, 
which, of course, would shrink and shrivel up the smaller road, 
as is entirely evident. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I wish to say one word. 
With all due respect to the chairman of the committee, he has 
discussed this as though it were a question between Government- 
owned and private-owned roads. He overlooks the fact that 
there is no Government-owned road; that it is a question simply 
between roads temporarily controlled for the time being by the 
Government and private-owned roads. All of the meritorious 
roads unquestionably will be taken over, and control will be 
kept of them; but this joint resolution requires the Government 
to take over all these roads, whether they are good, bad, or in- 
different. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is om the amendment 
of the Senator from Iowa. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CURTIS. I offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 2, line 20, after the word “ rail- 
road,” it is proposed to insert the words “ or interurban electric 
railroad.” 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I have been told by members 
of the committee that they think the language is broad enough 
to include the class of roads referred to in the amendment, but, 
in any event, the amendment I have offered will make it more 
definite and certain. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. If the Senator will notice 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Iowa, he will see 
that it takes care of the very matter the Senator desires to 
cover. 

Mr. CURTIS. If the amendment of the Senator from Iowa 
does so, and if the Senator will agree to the amendment I have 
offered, it may be stricken out in conference, if necessary, but I 
should like to have it go in the joint resolution. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I merely wish to call attention 
to the fact that this joint resolution will not go to conference. 
The House, if I may so state, are in a position to act on the 
joint resolution to-day if we will pass it now, and it will become 
a law and will save untold hardship if we can pass it this after- 
noon. 

Mr. CURTIS. If, in the judgment of the chairman of the com- 
mittee and the Senator from Iowa, the amendment of the Senator 
from Iowa includes the roads to which my amendment refers I 
will withdraw the amendment. 

Mr. CUMMINS. In my opinion the matter is fully covered. 
It makes no difference whether a railroad is moved by electricity 
or whether it is moved by steam, the character of the railroad 
determines whether it is within or without the provisions of the 
law, and while I would have no objection in the world to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Kansas; yet, in my 
judgment, it is not necessary, and would tend to delay the pas- 
sage of the joint resolution. 

Mr. CURTIS. On that statement I withdraw my amendment, 
and offer another amendment, which I send to the desk. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Kansas will remember 
that there has been added to the joint resolution, as reported by 


the committee, a provision that this shall not be compulsory in 
the case of any street railway or any interurban railway that 
does not derive at least 25 per cent of its revenue from the move- 
ment of freight. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Iowa if, under this joint resolution, we can take in the 
Mount Pleasant car line? 

Mr. CUMMINS. It does not affect that at all. If we could 
take it in and could improve it any, the Lord knows I would 
like to take it in. 

Mr. THOMAS. I presume it has taken in” the Senator sev- 


eral times. [Laughter.] 
2 os CURTIS. I offer the amendment which I send to the 
esk. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 3, line 11, after the word “be,” it is 
proposed to add the words “taken in and,“ so as to read “ car- 
rier in general transportation shall be taken in and held and 
considered.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I presume the Senator has no objection to that 
amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I ask that the amendment be 
again stated. 

The Secretary again stated the amendment. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the public will be “taken in” 
anyway, will it not? [Laughter.] 

Mr. POMERENE. They are “taken in” all the time. 

Mr. PENROSE. They are “ taken in” already. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I hope the Senator from South Carolina 
will accept the amendment. The provision will mean after it is 
amended just what it means now. 

Mr. CURTIS, I think so; but it makes the provision more 
definite. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It makes it perfectly clear. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, I should like to ask the Senator 
from South Carolina a question. 

Mr. PENROSE. I will inquire if the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Kansas has been agreed to. 

Mr. CURTIS. May we bave a vote on the amendment offered 
by me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I hope the Senator will not 
insist on the amendment, for the reason that any considerable 
change in the joint resolution will delay its passage. and we 
desire to get it finished this afternoon. 

Mr. CURTIS. I understand that the joint resolution is al- 
ready engrossed and ready to be signed, and it is feared that if 
amendments are made it will delay the measure. In view of 
that fact, I will withdraw the amendment. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President I should like to ask 
a question of the Senator from South Carolina. As I under- 
stand, this joint resolution simply extends the time to January 
1 when the President may designate which roads he will re- 
linquish control of. Now, if the President on January 1 decides 
that any short-line road 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. 
Senator—— 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Is not a competing or connecting 
line, he can relinquish control of it; it lies within his power 
to do so. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Yes; after January, 1919; 
but he can not relinquish any competing line or any line con- 
necting with a line that is under Government control. 

Mr. PENROSE. Well, what can he relinquish? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. It would have to be an 
isolated road, for if it competes with any line or connects with 
any line that is controlled by the Government, ipso facto it 
comes under Government control. 

Mr. THOMAS. I should like to ask, Mr. President, if there 
is any such isolated line in the United States? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I hope not. 

Mr. THOMAS. If there is such a line, it ought to be rounded 
up and put in a corral, 

Mr. KELLOGG. If there is any line which commences in 
the desert and ends in the desert, and does not approach any 
other railroad, I presume the President might relinquish it. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I should like to address an 
inquiry to the chairman of the committee, the Senator from 
South Carolina.. If it is not violating any state secret, I am 
curious to know whether the wording of this resolution as 
amended came from the Treasury Department? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I will state to the Senator 
that this is the splendid product of members of the committee. 

Mr. PENROSE. Sometimes the committee stand sponsor for 
a parentage for which they are not responsible. 


No; let me explais to the 
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Mr. SMITH of South Carolina, 
this. 

Mr. PENROSE. Did the rude draft come from the Treasury 
Department? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The draft came from mem- 
bers of the committee. It was conceived in their brains and 
put in this form. . 

Mr. PENROSE. Was there any substratum of: phraseology 
furnished by the ‘Treasury: Department? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Not so far as any of the 
committee knows. 

Mr: PENROSE. I was going to make u passing observation, 
in which I hoped’ that I might be able to spare the feelings of the 
committee; but I am afraid I shall! not be able to do so, be- 
cause I want to state that: I have seldom come across à legisla- 
tive document more filled with obscurities, ambiguities; and in- 
comprehensible sentences; and hence the occasion has arisen; for 
a number of Senators to address these queries to the: chairman 
of the committee, so that they might have in the Record a state- 
ment of what this obscure legislative proposition: really means, 

I had hoped that my observations would apply only to the 
Treusury Depurtment. During the winter Ihave had occasion to 
regret that they did not-have up there clerks more versed. in the 
elegancies and technicalities of statutory law, and it is with very 
deep regret that part of my passing refleetions must fall upon 
my colleagues in this Chamber who are members of the com- 
mittee, . 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. It has done no damage. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I should like to make an inquiry 
of the chairman of the committee as to. whether it is understood 
that this amendment to the joint resolution comprehends the 
street railways and the electric railways that run out of a city 
making connections for interurban traffic? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. That is expressly eliminated 
by the amendment offered by the Senator from Iowa, which has 
been adopted. 

Mr. LEWIS. I did not hear it. I thank the Senator, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendments were concurred in. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed: for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed: 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I move that the preamble be 
disagreed to. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE: REPORT. 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the resolution (S. Res. No. 268) relative to the Agricultural ap- 
propriation bill, which is now before the Senate, be laid aside 
until 12 o’clock noon on Wednesday next, the Ist day of July. 


The committee gave birth to 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair | 


hears none, and it is so ordered. 
SENATOR FROM WEST VIRGINIA. 


Mr: POMERENE. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Senate resolution 269, which I 
send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT: The Senator from Ohio asks unani- 
mous consent for the consideration of Senate resolution 269, 
which will be rend. 

The Secretary read the resolution, as follows: 

Reselved; That HOWARD SUTHERLAND: has: been elected: as Senator 
from the State of West Virginia for a term of six ‘Je commencing 
on the 4th day of March, 1917, and that he is entitled: to a seat in 
the Senate as such Senator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

- There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider the 
resolution 

Mr. POMERENE, Mr. President, I may say that the report 
was presented by me the other day and it was the unanimous 
report of the committee. I therefore move the adoption of the 
resolution. ' 

The resolution was unanimously agreed to. 


MEDICAL SOCIETY OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. GALLINGER, I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed. to the consideration of Senate bill 2653. It is a bill that 
will meet with no opposition, being simply an amendment to the 
charter of the Medical Society of the District of Columbia. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole. proceeded to consider the bill (S. 2633) to revive with 
amendments an act entitled “An act te incorporate the Medical 
Society of the District of Columbia,” which had been reported 


from the Committee on the District of Columbia, with amend- 
ments. 

The first amendment was, on page 1, line 8, after the word 
“successors,” to strike out “are” and insert be, and they“; 
on line 9, after the word “hereby,” to insert“ are“; and in the 
same line, after the word “are,” to strike out“ incorporated“ 
and insert “constituted a body corporate of the District. of 
Columbia,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That Drs. George Wythe Cook, Frank: Leech; J. W. 
— — E. G. Seibert, P. S. Roy, T. Holden, W. M. Barton, E. X. 
Davidson, J. B. Nichols, A. L. Stavely, C. W. Franzoni, H. C. Macatee, 
D. S. Lamb, A. W. Boswell, and J. Lawn Thompson, and such other 
persons as they may associate with themselves aud their-successors bey 
and they hereby are, constituted: a body corporate of the District o 
Columbia, under the name and: title of the Medical Bonieg of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, for the p se of promoting and disseminating 
medical and surgical knowledge, and for no. other purpose. 

Sec. 2. That the Medical Society of the District of Columbia. be, and, 
it is hereby, empowered to own, mortgage, and convey such property as 
may be necessary for its purposes, and to make such rules and regula- 
tions as it may require, and which may not be repugnant to the Constitu- 
tion and laws of the United States. 


Sec. 3. That Congress may at any time alter, amend; or annul this 


act of incorporation of said society. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read’ 
the third time, and passed. 


MESSAGE, FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by G. F. Tur- 
ner, one of its clerks, announced that the House agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 10854) making appropriations for the naval service for 
the fiseal year ending June 30, 1919, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 303) to extend the time within which 
the President may relinquish control of any railroad or system. 
of transportation, as provided in section 14 of an act entitled 
“An act to provide for the operation of transportation systems 
while under Federal control, for the just compensation of their 
owners, and for other purposes,” approved March 21, 1918, te 
January 1, 1919, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 

ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION’ SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the 


House had signed the enrolled joint resolution (S. J. Res. 158) 


further extending the time within which the joint resolution 


‘authorizing the Secretary of War to issue temporary permits 
for additional diversions of water from the Niagara River shall 
‘remain in effect, and it was thereupon signed by the Vice Presi- 


dent. 
POST OFFICE APPROPRIATIONS. 


H. R. 12599. An act making appropriations for the service of 


‘the Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 


1919, and for other purposes, was read twice by its title. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, this is a House bill, and 
under the rule of the Senate it can not be acted upon without 
reference to the committee, except by unanimous consent. 

I do not care to further discuss this question. It has been 
thoroughly discussed and acted upon twice. I have reference 
to the provision of the original bill which provided for the con- 
tinuance of the pneumatic-tube service. The House and Senate 
conferees agreed to a compromise, in the hope that it would be 
passed, and it was passed; but the President, in his wisdom, 
saw proper to veto the bill for the reason that it contained that 
provision which authorized the continuance of the pneumatic- 
tube service until the 4th of March and the reference of the 
matter to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

I am not going to ask to have the bill read. I understand 
that it is an exact copy of the bill heretofore passed by the two 
Houses. The Post Office bill, as will be remembered, was con- 
sidered and passed with this single exception. That bill now 
comes back to the Senate. It is highly important that the bill 
should be passed before the Ist of July, in order that the ma- 
chinery of the Post Office Department may not be disturbed. 
Of course I will be pardoned if I say that, in my judgment, the 
passage of the bill in its present shape will create great dis- 
satisfaction and great inconvenience in those cities which have 
been relying for 20 years upon the pneumatic-tube system for the 
dispatch of their first-class mail. However, that question is 
eliminated. Neither the Senate nor the House will be responsi- 
ble for whatever may happen. Therefore, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to consider this House bill without its refer- 
ence to the committee: 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘Is there any objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Alabama? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. WEEKS subsequently said: Mr. President, I should like 
to say one word which I did not have an opportunity to say on 
account of what seemed to me to be the haste of the proceedings 
relative to the passage of the Post Office bill. 

I do not propose to take any definite time to discuss what 
has transpired in connection with this bill, but I should not be 
doing justice to myself if I did not enter my protest against the 
action which has destroyed several millions of dollars of prop- 
erty and has destroyed the mail facilities in five of the largest 
cities of this country, and those cities produce a net revenue of 
sixty-odd millions of dollars a year. There is not, and never has 
been, a word of testimony against that service from any man 
who has been getting the benefit of it, but, on the contrary, 
universal testimony in favor of its continuance. 

In the name of those people who have been paying such a 
large revenue to the Government for all these years, and who 
wish the service of the pneumatic tubes continued, I enter my 
protest against the high-handed method which has been adopted 
in this connection, destroying the property of the companies and 
destroying the mail facilities of the people who have been enjoy- 
ing them, 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. GORE. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of House bill 11945. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from Okla- 
homa will not press his motion at this late hour. 

Mr. GORE. I will say to the Senator that my purpose was 
to ask that the formal reading of the bill be dispensed with 
and then to ask to lay it aside. 

Mr. PENROSE. Does the Senator from Oklahoma intend to 
proceed with the consideration of the measure this evening? 

Mr. GORE. I will say to the Senator that my purpose was to 
have that motion adopted, ask that the formal reading of the 
bill be dispensed with, and then request unanimous consent to 
temporarily lay it aside. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Just a moment. The Chair under- 
stands that a moment ago the Senate, by unanimous consent, 
agreed that the unfinished business should go over until 12 
o'clock on Monday. The Chair will rule that, without unani- 
mous consent, what the Senator from Oklahoma proposes can 
not be done. 

Mr. PENROSE. I object. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, it can not be done. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT, 


Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I submit a report from the 
conference committee on the naval bill and ask for its imme- 
diate consideration. It will take but a moment, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The conference report will be read. 

The report is as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
10854) making uppropriations for the naval service for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, and for other purposes, having 
met, after full and free conference have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 37, 47, 
52, and 170. 

B. R. TILLMAN, 
CLAUDE A. SWANSON, 
JOHN WALTER SMITH, 
Borers PENROSE, 
H. C. LODGE, 

Managers on the part of the Senate. 


J. Frep C. TALBOTT, 

D. J. RIORDAN, 

THOMAS S. BUTLER, 

WILLIAM J. BROWNING, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. 
conference report, 
The report was agreed to. 
MICHIGAN AVENUE CONDUIT, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I ask the permission of the 
Senate to allow the consideration of a bill that will take but 
a minute. It merely gives permission to lay a conduit in the 


The question is on agreeing to the 


street toward one of the buildings of the Catholic University. 
I present it at the instance of the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. It carries no appropriation nor anything of the 
kind. It merely grants permission to place pipes under n 
street to convey heat from one part of the University tọ another. 
s A PENROSE. Let it be read for information, Mr. Presi- 
en - 

Mr. LEWIS. Yes; of course. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the bill. 
The Secretary read the bill (S. 3929), as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia be, and they are Berou authorized to „arant permission to 
the Catholic University of America to lay a conduit for tbe trans- 
mission of power from their power house under and across Michigan 
Avenue northeast between Harewood Road and Brookland Avenue, in 
of the associated 


act entitled “An act regulating pornita Zor private 
ay 26, 


Sec, 2. That Congress reserves the t to alter, amend, or repeal 


this act. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


Is there objection to the present 


RECESS, ? 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. I moye that the Senate take a recess 
until 12 o'clock noon on Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 55 minutes 
p. m., Saturday, June 29, 1918) the Senate took a recess until 
Monday, July 1, 1918, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
SATURDAY, June 29, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Our God and our Father, for that friend toward the higher 
civilization, which has ever characterized us as a Nation, we 
lift up our hearts in love and praise and beseech Thee to con- 
tinue that inspiration to grander heights of glory, until we 
indeed shall become the ideal Nation of the earth, and to Thee 
we shall ascribe all praise in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 

A message, in writing, from the President of the United States, 

by Mr. Latta, one of his secretaries, was received. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling clerk, 
announced that the Senate had agreed to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendments of the Senate to bill of the following title: 

H. R. 12441. An act making appropriations for sundry civil 
expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1919, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the House to bill of 
the following title: 

S. 1558. An act to give effect to the convention between the 
United States and Great Britain for the protection of migra- 
tory birds, concluded at Washington, August 16, 1916, and for 
other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 2104) to amend sections 4402, 4404, and 4414 of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bill of the 
following title: 
S. 2104. An act to amend sections 4402, 4404, and 4414 of the 


Revised Statutes of the United States. 


EXPEDITING APPROPRIATION BILLS. 
The SPEAKER. The Chair wants to make a very short 


announcement, and that is that so far as he can act as a steer- 
ing committee he is going to have the right of way given to 
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ihese appropriation bills and such things as must be signed 
to-day or make trouble. The Chair thinks everybody agrees 
that that should be done. [Applause.] 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILI. 


Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report 
on the sundry civil bill. (H. R. 12441) and ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statement be read in lieu of the report. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


Mr. BROWNE rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. BROWNE. To ask that the gentleman from Kentucky 
yield to me a moment while I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp in regard to war legislation. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Record in regard to 
war legislation. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. Š 


FARM CONDITIONS. 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
briefly extend my remarks on farm conditions—the farm and 
the farmer. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks on farm conditions. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
are they the gentleman’s own remarks? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Yes; they are my own remarks, but they 
include brief resolutions passed by a grange. The whole article 
will not take up more than a column of the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. z 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call the attention 
of the House and the administrative authorities to some resolu- 
tions adopted by one of the granges in my district, and to be per- 
mitted to make just 2 few brief observations relative thereto. 

The success of this terrible war depends not alone on the 
men in the trenches. Our brave boys can not fight the Huns 
on empty stomachs. We must feed and clothe them, and do it 
well. To whom do we look for these mighty resources but to 
the farm and the man who farms the farm? I believe the 
American farmer is bending every energy to meet the heavy re- 
quirements now upon him, notwithstanding the fact that the 
farm boys are being called in great numbers to the colors and 
the harvest is ripe and the laborers are few. I have ofttimes 
doubted whether or not we are giving the farmer the encour- 
agement justly due him. We fix the price on many of the 
things he produces, but do we give enough consideration while 
in the fixing business to the things the farmer must buy in or- 
der to produce the necessities of civil and military life? 

I was born on a farm and am proud to own and operate the 
farm my grandfather cleared up and settled a century ago. 
I think, therefore, that I have first-hand knowledge of farm 
life and farm conditions. The daylight law does not affect the 
farmer. You can turn the clock forward or backward by legis- 
lation as you like, but it is before sunup until after the sun 
has sunk in the west with the American farmer. While we are 
crowding and urging the farmer to produce, produce, and still 
keep on producing more and more, let us see to it that he gets 
a fair shake and a fair deal. Inquire what the farmer has to 
pay for his binder and binder twine and machinery of all kinds, 
Labor is from two to three times more than in prewar times, 
The farmer made as much money before the war as he can 
make now with wool at $1 per pound and wheat at $2.50 to 
$2.75 per bushel. There is no doubt about the truth of this 
statement. 

I have voted to increase the pay of the laboring man, the 
Government clerks, the rural carriers, et al, because I be- 
lieved they were entitled to have their pay increased, but I beg 
of you, my friends who represent the great industrial centers 
and know but little about the conditions on the farm, to not 
forget “ Old Rube” back on the farm, who is bending his back 
to carry the great load upon him. He feels satisfied and happy 
when he cleans up a thousand or two per annum for invest- 
ment in his farm, and throws in his own labor and that of his 
faithful wife aud children for good measure. There are no 
millionaire farmers. Let’s fix the other fellow up some and 
give the faithful farmer and his household a chance to take a 
half holiday. 


But my granger friends tell their own story better than I can 
tell it for them in the following resolutions: 
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New LONDON, OHIO, June 1$, 1918. 

WILLIAM A. ASHBROOK, M. C. : t 

Dear Sin: We ask, Why isn’t the farmer entitled to the same interest 
on his investment as the city man? Industrial enterprises pay 7 per 
cent on their preferred stock and often more on their common, but the 
farmer who can get 6 per cent on his investment is mighty lucky. 

When a big business concern wants to make an improyement or ex- 
tension, they are safe in doing so, knowing they can increase the price 
of their — B and soon get back the money expended for improre- 
ments. The farmer has to take just what is offered when he sells and 
pay what is asked when he buys. 


Is there any business man under the sun who is denied the privilege 
of naming his selling price and thereby being sure of at least the cost 
of production? 

We, the members of Ruggles Grange, No. 2119, of Ashland County, 


Ohio, have— 
Resolved, That we should be nted a better price for our products, 
We under- 


that we may have a small profit above cost of production. 
ee that a fixed price is to be paid on all wool in the hands of pro- 
ucers, e 

Resolred, That while we recognize the exigencies of war and yield to 
none in patriotism and loye of our gonnit, xe we nevertheless appeal 
for an impartial hearing bcfore the War Industries Board on the sale 
and movement of woo! from the producer to the consumer, and we re- 
quest this honorable board to withhold final decision upon this vital 
mote A 2 to the methods of sale and prices until such hearings are 
completed. 

e ask our lawmaking body to not 5 —.— the selling price of our 
8 without doing the same on articles we must buy, to wit: 
syd f r, twine, clothing, ete. 

It is of great importance that the farmer be able to sell his products 
at a living profit if he continues to raise wheat and wool or takes a 
vacation in raising these commodities, 

Very respectfully, 


M. G. GITON, 
Committee on Resolutions. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL (NO. 723). 


The SPEAKER. ‘The Clerk will read the conference report. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the statement be read in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the statement will be 
rend in lieu of the report. 

There was no objection. i 

The statement was read. 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
12441) making appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the 
Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, and for 
other purposes, having met, after full and free conference have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 2, 4, 5, 
6, 8, 10, 11, 12, 18, 18, 20, 28, 29, 34, 35, 39, 40, 41, 45, 50, 58, 
54, 59, 60, 69, 70, 71, and 72. 8 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 8, 7, 9, 17, 19, 21, 22, 23, 24, 
25, 26, 27, 80, 31, 32, 36, 43, 44, 46, 47, 48, 49, 51, 52, 55, 56, 57, 
58, 61, 66, 67, and 68, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 14: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 14, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “ $1,800,000"; and the Senate agree 
to the same, 

Amendment numbered 15: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 15, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In heu of the 
sum proposed insert “ $2,000,000"; and the Senate agree to the 
same. è 

Amendment numbered 16: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 16, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “ $10,500,000"; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 33: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 33, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Transpose the 
matter inserted by said amendment to follow the sum “ $300,000 ” 
in line 9, on page 96, of the bill, amended to read as follows: 
“Provided, That any license issued under the act of October 
6, 1917, may be canceled by the Director of the Bureau of Mines 
if the person to whom such license was issued shall, after notice 
and an opportunity to be heard, be found to have violated any 
of the provisions of the act: Provided further, That platinum, 
iridium, and palladium and compounds thereof are hereby made 
subject to the terms, conditions, and limitations of said act of 
October 6, 1917, and the Director of the Bureau of Mines is 
hereby authorized, under rules and regulations approyed by the 
Secretary of the Interior, to limit the sale, possession, and the 


use of said material”; and the Senate agree to the same. 
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Amendment numbered 37: That the House recede. from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 37, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore the 
language stricken out by said amendment amended to read as 
follows: “ Four-fifths of the two preceding sums shall be paid 
out of the Treasury of the United States and the other one- 
fifth out ef the revenues of the District of Columbia“; and the 
Senate agree to the same. A 

Amendment numbered 38: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 38, and 
ngree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert “ $2,995,285”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 42: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 42, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter stricken out by said amendment insert the following: 

“For an investigation to be made by the Director of the 
Reclamation Service of the reclamation by drainage of lands 
outside existing reclamation projects and of the reclamation 
and preparation for cultivation of cut-over timberlands in 
any ef the States ef the United States, including personal serv- 
ices in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, purchase, main- 
tenance, repair, hire, and operation of motor-propelied or horse- 
drawn passenger vehicles, and for ail other expenses, there is 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, $100,000.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 62: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 62, and 
ngree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed in said amendment insert the sum“ $5,500,000 ” ; 
and the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 63: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 63, and 
ngree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“ Protection of the Capitol during the period of the war: For 
an additional uniformed police force during the period of the war 
for the protection of the Capitol Building and Grounds, the 
Senate and House Office Buildings, and the Capitol power plant, 
nud for emergencies, and each and every item incident thereto, 
$30,000, one-half to be disbursed by the Secretary of the Senate 
nnd one-half by the Clerk of the House of Representatives: Pro- 
vided, That the appointment to the positions herein provided 
shall be made by the Sergeants at Arms of the two Houses and 
the Superintendent of the Capitol Building and Grounds and 
shall be made solely on account of efficiency and special qualifi- 
cations.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 64: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 64, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 8 of 
the matter inserted by said amendment strike out the words 
“ until expended ” and insert in lieu thereof the following: “ dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1919”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 65: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 65, and 
neree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: pur- 
chase, exchange, care, and maintenance of a motor-propelled 
vehicle“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Swacar SHERLEy, 

James F. BYRNES, 

F. W. MONDEIL, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
7 THomas S. MARTIS, 

LEE S. OVERMAN, 

O. W. UNDERWOOD, 

F. E. WARREN, 

J. H. GALLINGER, 

Managers on ihe part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 


the Senate to the bill (H. R. 12441) making appropriations for 


sundry civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1919, and for other purposes, submit the following 
written statement in explanation of the effect of the action 
agreed upen by the conference committee and submitted in the 
accompanying conference report as to each of said amendments, 
namely: : : 

On No. 1: Inserts the paragraph, proposed by the Senate, ex- 
tending the appropriation for post allowances to diplomatic and 


consular officers for the fiscal year 1919, to include diplomatic 
and consular officers regardless of where stationed, and also to 
the officers of the United States courts in China. 

On Nos. 2, 3, 4, and 5, relating to public buildings: Strikes 
out the appropriation of $150,000, proposed by the Senate, for 
the Honolulu, Hawaii, post office; inserts the appropriation of 
$272,000, proposed by the Senate, for the New York assay office; 
strikes out the appropriation of $70,000 for the Paris, Tex., 
post office; and strikes out the appropriation of $68,200 for addi- 
tional boilers and equipment for the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing. 

On Nos. 6 and 7, relating to marine hospitals: Strikes out 
the appropriation of $15,000, proposed by the Senate, for repairs 
to the old marine hospital at Cincinnati, Ohio, and provides 
$4,000 for a refrigerating plant at the marine hospital at 
Mobile, Ala. 

On Nos. 8, 9, 10, and 11: Strikes out the appropriations, pro- 
posed by the Senate, for the quarantine stations at Cape 
Charles, Va., Reedy Island, Del., and Savannah, Ga.; increases 
the appropriation for wire fencing at the Port Townsend, Wash., 
. station from $600 to $1,000, as proposed by the 

ate. 

On Nos. 12 and 13: Strikes out the authority, proposed by the 
Senate, permanently placing warrant officers of the Coast Guard 
on the same basis as warrant officers of the Navy in respect to 
pay and allowances. 

On Nos. 14 and 15, relating to the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing: Appropriates $1,800,000 instead of $1,731,600, as pro- 
posed by the House, and $2,039,118, as proposed by the Senate, 
for salaries of employees other than plate printers and plate- 
printers’ assistants, and appropriates $2,000,000 instead of 
$1,930,000, as proposed by the House, and $2,100,600, as proposed 
by the Senate, for wages of plate printers and plate-printers’ 
assistants. 

On No. 16: Appropriates $10,500,000 instead of $10,200,000, 
as proposed by the House, and $10,900,000, as proposed by the 
Senate, for expenses of the Customs Service. 

On No. 17: Inserts the language, proposed by the Senate, re- 
quiring. the report of receipts and expenditures under the ap- 
propriation for the Committee on Public Infermation to contain 
a list of employees and the salaries paid to them. 

On No, 18: Strikes out the increase, proposed by the Senate, 
in the appropriation to enable the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to keep informed regarding, and to enforce compliance 
with, the acts to promote the safety of employees and travelers 
upon railroads. 

On Nos. 19 and 20, relating to the Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics: Authorizes, as proposed by the Senate, the use of 
$10,300 for printing and binding the bibliography of aeronautics; 
restores the language, stricken out by the Senate, requiring the 
Secretary of War to house the committee in Government build- 
ings occupied by the Signal Corps. 

On Nos. 21, 22, and 23, relating to the emergency shipping 
fund: Provides, as proposed by the Senate, that the appro- 
priation for plants for shipbuilding shall be available for 
ship maintenance or repair; increases from $50,000,000 to 
$75,000,000, as proposed by the Senate, the appropriation for 
housing; appropriates $20,000,000, as proposed by the Senate, 
to carry out the act authorizing the President to take over 
certain transportation systems in connection with shipbuilding. 

On No. 24: Provides, as proposed by the Senate, that the 
appropriation for the disposition of remains of officers, sol- 
diers, and civilian employees shall be available for the disposi- 
tion of the remains of retired officers and retired enlisted men 
who die while on active duty. 

On No. 25: Inserts the appropriation of $10,000, proposed by 
the Senate, for a ferry line in the vicinity of Seventh and 
Water Streets to East Potomac Park. 

On No. 26: Appropriates $8,100, as proposed by the Senate, 
for installing a water main across the new Aqueduct Bridge. 

On Nos. 27 and 63: Appropriates $30,000 for additional pro- 
tection to the Capitol Buildings and Grounds, as proposed by 
the House, modified so as to require the appropriation to be 
disbursed one-half by the Secretary of the Senate and one-half 
by the Clerk of the House, and that appointments to the force 
shall be made by the Sergeants at Arms of the two Houses 
and the Superintendent of the Capitol, and shall be made solely 
on account of efficiency and special qualifications. 

On Nos. 28 and 42: Appropriates $100,000, as proposed by 
the House, for an investigation of the reclamation of lands 
by drainage, modified so as to include drainage of lands in 
public-land States outside of existing reclamation projects and 
in other States and the reclamation of cut-oyer timberlands, 

On No. 29: Restores the language, stricken out by the Senate, 
providing for 10 supervisors of surveys, at $250 per month 
each, in the Public Lands Service. 
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On Nos. 30, 31, and 32: Appropriates $2,500 for a disburs- 
ing clerk in the Geological Survey, as proposed by the Senate. 

On Nos. 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, and 38, relating to the Bureau of 
Mines: Inserts the paragraph, proposed by the Senate, authoriz- 
ing the Director of the Bureau of Mines to cancel licenses 
issued under the explosives act of October 6, 1917, and provides 
that platinum, iridium, palladium, and compounds thereof, shall 
be subject to the terms of that act; strikes out the increase of 
$100,000, proposed by the Senate, in the appropriation for the 
investigation of ores and other mineral substances; strikes out 
the increase of $50,000, proposed by the Senate, for mining 
experiment stations; inserts the paragraph, proposed by the Sen- 
ate, prohibiting the use of any of the money for a Government 
fuel yard for the purpose of taking over or interfering with yards 
or coal dumps that have been used during the past year by 
coal dealers for supplying the general public; and provides that 
the appropriations for the establishment of the coal yard shall 
be paid four-fifths from the Treasury and one-fifth from the 
revenues of the District of Columbia, instead of half and half, 
as proposed by the House. 

On Nos. 89, 40, and 41, relating to the Reclamation Service: 
Restores the language, stricken out by the Senate, prohibiting 
the use of the appropriation for Rio Grande irrigation project 
for drainage except in irrigation districts formed under State 
laws, and strikes out the increase of $20,000, proposed by the 
Senate, for cooperative and other miscellaneous Investigations, 

On Nos. 48 and 44: Appropriates $25,000, as proposed by the 
Senate, for repairing roads in Yellowstone Park and in the 
adjoining forest reserves from the Lake Hotel to the Cody 
entrance. 

On No. 45: Strikes out the paragraph, proposed by the Sen- 
ate, reappropriating the appropriation for 1918 for the Mount 
Rainier National Park. 

On Nos. 46 and 47: Appropriates $190,000, as proposed by the 
Senate instead of $150,000, as proposed by the House, for a 
bathhouse at the Hot Springs Reservation, Ark. 

On Nos. 48 and 49: Appropriates $20,000, as proposed by the 
Senate instead of $15,000, as proposed by the House, for ex- 
penses of the department of manual arts of the Howard Uni- 
versity. 

On Nos. 50 and 51, relating to the Department of Justice: 
Restores the language, stricken out by the Senate, directing the 
Department of Justice to expedite the final determination of 
suits to set aside conveyances of allotted lands for the removal 
of restrictions on allotted Jands belonging to the Vive Civilized 
Tribes and increases the appropriation for law books from $90 
to $112.50, as proposed by the Senate. 

On Nos. 52, 58, 54, and 55, relating to the United States courts: 
Appropriates $660,000, as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
$620,000, as proposed by the House, for the salaries of district 
attorneys and expenses of their offices; provides a maximum of 
$3,000, as proposed by the House, instead of $3,500, as proposed 
by the Senate, for regular assistant district attorneys; appro- 
priates $175,000, as proposed by the House, instead of $200,000, 
as proposed by the Senate, for assistants to the Attorney Gen- 
eral in special cases, 

On No, 56: Appropriates $90,000, as proposed by the Senate, 
for a lighthouse depot in Alaska. 

On Nos. 57 and 58, relating to the Bureau of Fisheries: Appro- 
priates $400,000, as proposed by the Senate, instead of $375,000, 
as proposed by the House, for the propagation of food fishes, 
and inserts the appropriation of $5,000, proposed by the Senate, 
for the establishment of an auxiliary station on Lake Champlain. 

On No. 59: Strikes out the appropriation of $32,000, proposed 
by the Senate, for additional land for the Bureau of Standards. 

On No. 60: Appropriates $2,450,000, as proposed by the House, 
instead of. $2,000,000, as proposed by the Senate, for the Immi- 
gration Service. 

On Nos. 61, 62, and 63, relating to the employment of labor in 
connection with the war: Inserts the language, proposed by the 
Senate, making the appropriation available to aid in the stand- 
ardization of wages paid by the Government; provides that ap- 
propriations for payment of wages shall not be available to 
pay wages in excess of the standardization determined upon by 
the War Labor Policies Board; and appropriates $5,500,000 in- 
stead of $1,500,000, as proposed by the House, and $7,590,000, as 
proposed by the Senate. 

On No. 64: Inserts the paragraph, proposed by the Senate, con- 
tinuing the unexpended balance of the appropriation heretofore 
made for the Joint Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

On No. 65: Inserts the language, proposed by the Senate, 
modified so as to provide for a motor-propelled vehicle for the 
Botanic Gardens, 


On Nos. 66 and 67, relating to the Senate Office Building: 
Appropriates for maintenance and furniture for the Senate 
Office Building, as proposed by the Senate. 

On No. 68: Appropriates $41,000, as proposed by the Senate, 
for the Senate kitchens and restaurants. 

On No. 69: Strikes out the appropriation of $20.000, pro- 
posed by the Senate, for the restoration of the historical frieze 
in the Rotunda of the Capitol. 

On Nos. 70, 71, and 72, relating to the office of superintendent 
of documents: Strikes out the two additional clerks at $900, 
proposed by the Senate; strikes out the increase in pay, proposed 
by the Senate, for 24 clerks from $840 to $900 each. 

Swacar SHERLEY, 

James F. BYRNES, 

F. W. Monpert, 
Manager on the part of the House. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Washington rise? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I want to see if I can secure 
time to ask a question of the chairman in charge of the bill 
(H. R. 12441) in connection with the sundry civil bill. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHER- 
LEY] is recognized for an hour. 

Mr. SHERLEY. If the gentleman will wait, I would like to 
make a statement to the House, and then I will yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Certainly. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, the Senate amended this sun- 
dry civil bill, considering its size, perhaps less than any other 
sundry civil bill has been amended in a great many years. 
There were 72 amendments. With the exception of three of 
them, there was none of major importance, considering the 
matters that we are dealing with in the bill. 

They added in round figures about $53,000,000 to the bill. Of 
that amount $45,000,000 was represented in two items in connec- 
tion with the shipping program, $25,000,000 being an increase 
in appropriations and authorizations for the housing of em- 
ployees incident to their work and $20,000,000 being for trans- 
portation purposes in connection with the housing program, 
There was also added in connection with the program of the 
Labor Bureau an increase from $1,500,000 to $7,000,000 in con- 
nection with the employment of labor. 

Those increases made a total of about 852,000,000. The other 
increases were scattered over a number of items and amounted 
to not a great deal, the detail of which is set out in the state- 
ment and in the report. 

The House conferees agreed to the Senate amendment touch- 
ing the shipping program. In point of fact, the need for these 
increases had been brought to the attention of the Committee 
on Appropriations too late to be considered in connection with 
the bill, but they were of sufficient importance for the committee 
to suggest that they be taken up in the Senate committee, where 
a statement as to the needs could be made and where, if the 
Senate thought it necessary to make the appropriations, the 
matter could then be dealt with in conference. The Senate did 
feel that the increase of $25,000,000 for housing and $20,000,000 
for transportation in connection with the housing was warranted. 

In point of fact, the testimony before the committee showed 
that they had already allotted more than the amount of money 
that had been given them, and that they had not solved the 
problem and could not solve it for the money that was allowed 
as the bill passed the House. They also were in doubt as to 
whether the language that authorized them to deal with this 
housing program permitted the dealing with it by an increase 
in the facilities for transportation, and yet it had developed 
that that was one of the economical and desirable methods, 

What was meant by that is this: There are a number of 
places where, by aiding transportation companies in affording 
transportation facilities for laborers, they brought into the 
usable field areas where housing could be obtained that other- 
wise could not be used by the employees in connection with the 
work at the shipping plants. 

In regard to the labor situation, I would like to state that 
there has been a very unfortunate condition the country over. 
known to everybody who has kept up at all with the industrial 
program that this country was facing. We have had to revolu- 
tionize in many particulars the industrial activity of this coun- 
try. We have had to divert labor that in peace time was em- 
ployed in work which was much to be desired, and yet which 
in war times was not permissible if the work of the Nation 
was to be done in the prosecution of this war. That has re- 
sulted in throwing out of adjustment all the old-time conditions 
in connection with the demand and supply of labor, and with 
the disruption of the old status grew up a situation of com- 
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petitive bidding on the part of different departments of the 
Government and different industries of the country which re- 
sulted repeatedly in increasing the price of labor and in causing 
undue movement and turnover in labor. 

Labor agents were going over the country seeking to obtain 
labor needed by their respective industries, and in order to obtain 
it outbidding the people where the labor was employed. The 
result was that there were any number of instances in which war 
activities had labor taken away for some other war activity, 
and then in turn outbidding the men who had first outbid them 
they brought that labor back, and we had the spectacle of dozens 
and dozens of agencies in this country, some of them govern- 
mental agencies, maintaining expensive bureaus to obtain sup- 
plies of labor and interfering most seriously with the production 
of the country by this constant shifting of labor from one center 
to another. The matter became so acute that it was necessary 
to take some drastic action by the Government. That action has 
been taken. The President has issued a proclamation requesting 
all of the manufacturers of the country after August to desist 
from endeavoring on their own initiative to obtain laborers, re- 
questing that they apply only to the Government for the labor 
that may be necessary; and with that order has come a cen- 
tralization into one source of the entire activities of the Gov- 
ernment touching the recruiting of labor. Instead of the ord- 
nance people and the shipping people and numerous other bu- 
renus undertaking to have labor agencies, it has all now been 
centered in the Department of Labor. Part of that program 
had come into existence at the time that the hearings were held 
before the Committee on Appropriations of the House, and for 
the purpose of establishing governmental agencies looking to the 
employment of labor and the distribution of it as it might be 
needed, the sum of $2,000,000 was asked at that time before that 
committee. The committee reported in favor of $1,500,000, and 
that amount was acquiesced in by the House and was carried 
into the bill. After the hearing was had before the House com- 
mittee, and prior to the hearings before the Senate committee, 
it was determined not only to centralize the procurement and 
distribution of labor for governmental purposes in one depart- 
iment, but there was determined upon the cessation on the part 
of individual manufacturers of any effort to obtain labor. 

That meant a tremendous enlargement of the field of activities 
that had to be occupied by the Department of Labor in connec- 
tion with the mobilization and distribution of labor. Accord- 
ingly, they asked an additional amount of $7,600,000, which 
amount was allowed by the Senate committee and approved by 
the Senate. The matter then went into conference. The con- 
ferees have agreed on a sum of $5,500,000. It was strenuously 
insisted on the part of the Senate conferees that the entire 
amount requested was needed. I believe the House conferees 
have an appreciation of this problem. It is in some respects 
the greatest problem that confronts this Nation, and upon its 
correct solution depends absolutely the full carrying out of the 
plans of the Government in the prosecution of this war. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. SHERLEY. If the gentleman will permit, I should like 
to conclude my general statement and then I will be glad to 
yield. 

The House conferees would not in any way minimize the im- 
portance of the work to be undertaken, and we have agreed to 
that part of the Senate amendment which carries some legisla- 
tion looking to the enforcement of the determination that will 
be arrived at by the War Labor Policies Board touching the 
amounts of money that should be paid. That will be found in 
this language: 


Provided, That no money now or hereafter appro png for the pay- 


ment of wa: not fixed by statute shall be available to pay wages in 
oe of the standard determined upon by the War Labor Policies 
a 


The reason for that is not only to provide agencies for get- 
iing labor but to see to it that when a scale is agreed upon as 
a result of the activities of the War Labor Policies Board it 
shall not then be disregarded by any department of the Govern- 
ment in any way, so as to provide absolutely that the bidding 
of department against department shall cease and that the zeal 
of men to accomplish their particular work shall not carry them 
nwny from a national policy, to the detriment of the work of 
other departments and of other men. 

Touching the amount of money that was needed by the De- 
partment of Labor in establishing agencies, there was, of course, 
room for difference of opinion, and, as I stated, the Senate in- 
sisted that the full amount of $7,600,000 should be allowed. 
We believed that it was impossible to spend that amount of 
money wisely at onee in connection with this werk, and that 
if we were mistaken in that view the situatiof vould be readily 


met by Congress at its next session, but that to give now the 


total amount asked was to invite un expenditure that in every 
instance would not be wise. It is one thing to establish 
agencies; it is another thing to consider that it is necessary to 
have an agency started everywhere with paid employees for 
the carrying out of the work. My own belief is—and I hope it 
will be the policy of Mr. Densmore, who has charge of this em- 
ployment department—that there can be obtained in every State 
of this Union men of very great capacity who will gladly give 
their services in connection with the carrying out of this most 
important work in their respective States, just as they have 
done it in connection with the Food and the Fuel Administra- 
tions, and that thereby we will get men of a caliber, experi- 
ence, and talent that can not be hoped for at salaries which the 
Government could or would pay, and that then, under these 
men, can be put such paid employees as are necessary to do the 
merely clerical work in connection with the carrying out of the 
program. We therefore insisted upon a reduction of the 
amount. We might have been willing to go lower than the 
amount stated, but the amount that has been fixed was the one 
finally agreed upon between the conferées of the two Houses 
after several days of very strenuous discussion touching the 


matter. 

Mr. NOLAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I yield first to the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. MLLER], and then I will yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I should like to inquire in 
reference to the standardization of wages. I have gathered 
from the gentleman’s very clear and full statement that the 
activities of this branch of the Department of Labor extend 
over three things: First, the proeuring and regulating of em- 
ployees for Government work; second, the procuring and regu- 
lating of employees for private manufacturing concerns; and 
third—and this the gentleman has not touched upon, but it is 
suggested by the language of the bill—the standardization of 
wages. It is proposed by this that the War Labor Policies Board 
shall have the power, if it finds wages paid in any particular 
place not high enough in their judgment, to have hearings and 
raise the wages? 

Mr. SHERLEY. It would have the power to fix the wage 
that should be paid by any governmental agency engaged in 
governmental work, the idea being that where the work ww 
similar in character, instead of leaving the wages to vary, 
they have in the past, to standardize them. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. If that is to be done, and I am 
willing to admit that it is highly important work and onght to 
be done, the idea of it is an extremely difficult thing to carry 
out, and the board having it in charge should be composed of 
the highest type of men. Can the gentleman inform the House 
as to the character of the men which will compose it? 

Mr. SHERLEY. The board is composed of representatives 
of the Shipping Board, the Secretary of War, the Secretary of 
the Navy, the Railroad Administration, and the Agricultural 
Department. 

I say to the gentleman that Mr. Densmore, who has charge 
of these employment agencies in the mobilization of labor, has 
nothing directly to do with the War Labor Policies Board, 
except that it is expected that through his agency he will 
be able to give to the board information as to rates of wages, 
conditions of labor, and supply of labor to aid them in the ad- 
ministration of their problem. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. If the board is to have charge, 
as indicated by the gentleman, of labor in Government work and 
practically of private manufacturers, that tinted nearly gives 
Government control of the labor of the country 

Mr. SHERLEY. Of course they have no power to determine 
by any legislation here or elsewhere the wage that shall be paid 
by private establishments. They can indirectly effect it, of 
course. The President has no power under the proclamation 
to compel the private manufacturers to secure such labor as 
they desire through governmental agency. 

But the President has requested it by proclamation, and I 
have no doubt that the patriotism of the employees generally 
will cause them to acquiesce in the proclamation issued. He 
has of course indirect power. ‘The Government by virtue of its 
control over priority, over fuel, over material needed by the 
manufacturers, can interfere with manufacture by denying them 
the fuel or material they want, and they could very easily be 
compelled to acquiesce in the policy of the Government. In 


point of fact, there is no doubt in my mind that we have 
reached the point where there will have to be a very marked 
curtailment of the activities of manufacturers engaged in non- 
essential manufactures. 

I called attention on this floor a few days after the war 
was declared to the fact that “business as usual,” which was 
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the ery that went up In England when the war broke out, which 
was the cry that was echoed here in America, was a vicious 
cry, and that it could not be permitted to be the policy of the 
Nation if we were to do the real work of winning this war. 

The industrial capacity of America is not equal to the burden 
of carrying on the tremendous work of the Nation in prosecut- 
ing this war, and at the same time carry on a lot of industries 
that were perfectly proper in normal peace times, but which 
now can only exist at the expense of the efficiency of the Nation. 
The only mistake we have made has been a mistake in delay in 
enforcing that policy, Just as we are going to be forced to the 
other policy of heavy taxation, that I at the same time spoke of, 
if we are to preserve the credit of this Nation. [Applause.] 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. One question more, The result 
of this would be that the Government board would practically 
fix the wages of labor throughout the United States. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I hope that will be true, 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. NOLAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. NOLAN. The gentleman from Minnesota asked the ques- 
tion if this would not be a standardizing of wages in the war 
industries. The chairman is aware of the fact that in the ship- 
yards the wages are standardized from the Pacific to the Atlantic 
coast? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes: 

Mr. NOLAN. And along that line the effort is to standardize 
wages, 

Mr. SHERLEY. It is an extension of that idea. 

Mr. NOLAN. One other question: In relation to the State 
agencies for cooperation, the gentleman is aware of the fact that 
quite 2 number of men are directors in the United States em- 
ployment that are not under salary? 

Mr. SHERLEY. There are some, but as far as possible we 
ought to obtain in each State men of the first caliber of ability 
to administer this important work in these ts. 

Mr. NOLAN. I call attention to the fact that in California 
we have a State employment service which is cooperating with 
the United States employment service. 

Mr. SHERLEY. That is one reason why we did not think 
that they needed $7,500,000. This is as much money as is be- 
ing given to the entire Food Administration, and is considerably 
more money than is given to the Fuel Administration. 

We thought it was a false perspective that could lead to a 
belief that so much money was required for this work at this 
time. 

Mr. NOLAN. Although the gentleman understands that their 
work is being extended into almost every avenue? 

Mr. SHERLEY,. I do so understand it. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 

Mr. MAPES. The gentleman has touched on what I was 
going to ask. I would like to ask him, more definitely, whether 
it is the intention of this War Labor Policies Board to stand- 
ardize or attempt to standardize, by moral suasion or otherwise, 
the wages of men employed in private factories throughout the 
country? . 

Mr. SHERLEY. I think it is, and I think it is necessary if 
the scheme is to go through. If you are to have private estab- 
lishments paying a higher wage, and by a higher wage bidding 
against the Government, to that extent yeu are going to have 
interference with Government work. 

Mr. MAPES. This board will attempt to increase the wages 
where the board thinks the wages are too low and to lower 
them where it thinks the wages are too high? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Perhaps I can answer that by saying they 
propose to standardize the wages. 

Mr. MADDEN. They will not lower them. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I hope they will standardize them both 
ways where the facts warrant it. 

Miss RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 

Miss RANKIN. Will this board attempt to standardize the 
wages of Government employees when those wages have been 
fixed by statute? 

Mr. SHERLEY. It could not. Where the wages have been 
fixed by statute, the statute controls. 

Miss RANKIN. And could the board go into bureaus and 
departments and standardize the wages there? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I presume, where those wages are the 
result not of statute but of agreement, it could; but I say in 
answer to the lady's inquiry that that is not the real problem 
confronting the Government. It is a negligible problem com- 
pared with the real problem of wages in industry, 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. . 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I am sure that the entire 
membership of the House appreciates the hard and heavy work 
done by the Committee on Appropriations. The statement just 
made by the chairman with regard to the Labor Utilities Bureau 
is of great importance, and is of interest to all of us. It will 
be read with interest by the people of the entire Nation. The 
Committee on Appropriations has had much work to do in 
connection with the war. It has had to name appropriations 
without stint for actual war work, and it has had to stand firm 
against demands for appropriations on account of “near” war 
work. And then it had to examine all the other requests for ap- 
propriations for the general expenditures of the Government—a 
much wider range than the public generally understands. This 
will be made quite clear when I ask the chairman, after he has 
just finished the statement he has made, in regard to a minor 
item, amendment numbered 45, inserted by the Senate, providing 
that the unexpended balance of the appropriation of $75,000 
made in the sundry civil appropriation act for the fiscal year 
1918 for Mount Rainier National Park shall be made avail- 
able for the fiscal year 1919. à 

Mr. SHERLEY. The reason the House did not earry that 
item was because the testimony before the committee was that 
prior to the Ist of July the park authorities would have ex- 
pended the money. The Senate was misinformed as to that. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. That is, the park board 
found a chance to expend the money prior to the Ist of July 
of this year? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. J 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. There is another amend- 
ment, No. 28, to which I desire to direet attention, the insertion 
of the words “and cut-over timberlands“ in regard to an ap- 
propriation of $100,000 respecting investigations concerning the 
reclaiming of swamp lands. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The difference between the Senate and the 
House was this: The House inserted language, which I ex- 
plained at the time the bill was pending, for the purpose of 
having an investigation made by the Reclamation Service 
touching lands that by drainage could be made usable, and con- 
cerning which it might be desirable to have drained in order 
to give to returning soldiers a field of useful activity. The 
Senate committee cut that out, but on the floor an amendment 
was offered and agreed to substantially the same as the House 
amendment, except that it made clear that such investigation 
and survey should be not only of lands that might be reclaimed 
by drainage, but also of cut-over lands, and provided that the 
survey should be under the Secretary of the Interior. The 
House agreed to the Senate amendment with this change only: 
That it should be, as ft had been in the House provision, under 
the head of the Reclamation Service. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Let me call attention to the 
fact that a large part of the cut-over lands and, of course, all 
of those owned by the Government are in the forest reserves, 
and the forest reserves are under control of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Mr. SHERLEY. There is nothing here that interferes with 
the survey of those lands, and all that is provided is a survey. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. And it can be carried into 
the forest-reserve projects? 

Mr. SHERLEY. It can be anywhere in the United States. 

By unanimous consent, Mr. JonHxson of Washington was 
granted leave to extend his remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. WALDOW. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLBY. Yes. 

Mr. WALDOW. Do I understand the gentleman correctly to 
make the statement that the bill carries $53,000,000 in addition 
to the amount carried by the bill as it passed the House? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I could not give to the gentleman the 
amount exactly, because I have had very little time to verify my 
memory, but the Senate added approximately $53,000,000, and 
we have cut out of that something like $3,000,000. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I direct the attention of the chairman of 
the committee to amendment .No. 33, which has to do with 
the Bureau of Mines. We have heard much in the House re- 
cently of the need of controlling platinum. I notice that the 
second part of this amendment places platinum and the com- 
pounds of platinum, under the terms, conditions, and limita- 
tions of the act of October last, under the Bureau of Mines, 
Will the gentleman explain the real purpose and need of that 
special provision? 
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Mr. SHERLEY. Platinum is a very necessary mineral in con- 
nection with the manufacture of high explosives, and in some of 
the processes used platinum is a necessary agent for the re- 
duction of nitrogen into such inactive form as makes it usable 
in connection with explosive manufactures. It was believed 
that the law should be plain to embrace within its scope plati- 
num and its derivatives and compounds. 

Mr. Speaker, there is one other matter I desire to call to the 
attention of the House, because it was a subject of some con- 
troversy when the bill was before the House, and that is the 
appropriation in connection with wages that are to be paid plate 
printers and other employees in the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing. The House increased the appropriation for the pur- 
pose of increasing the wages in regard to the employees other 
than plate printers $91,600. The Senate gave the entire amount 
which had been sent as a supplemental estimate by the Treasury 
Department after the agitation on the part of the employees 
touching the wage. The conferees have agreed to an additional 
increase of $69,400, making a total increase of $160,000 for em- 
ployees other than plate printers. As to plate printers, the 
House agreed to an increase of $100,000 in appropriation for the 
purpose of increasing their pay, and the Senate increased it con- 
siderably. The conferees have added $70,000 to the House sum, 
so that there is now an increase of $170,000 for such purposes, 
making a total of $330,000 of increase as against $669,718, which 
was submitted in the supplemental estimate of the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing. I can only repeat what I said on the 
floor, that in my judgment the House amount was a sufficient 
amount to increase the pay of the lower-paid employees to $2.24 
a day, exclusive of the $120 general increase. The amount now 
carried will enable them to be paid very considerably more than 
that amount. 

Mr. SANFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I will. 

Mr. SANFORD. I notice by amendment No. 63 that the 
Senate provided $30,000 for extra Capitol policemen, and pro- 
vided that the appointments shall be made solely on account of 
efficiency and special qualifications, and shall not be in patron- 
age. Do I understand that the House conferees insisted that 
the Capitol police jobs shall be in patronage? 

Mr. SHERLEY. They did not. 

Mr. SANFORD. I see in the conference-report agreement 
those words were stricken out. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I will tell the gentleman why. We provided 
that the appointment of those extra police should be under the 
Sergeant at Arms of the respective Houses and the Superin- 
tendent of the Capitol, Mr, Elliott Woods. They have been em- 
ploying such extra police for some time past under a special 
fund that has been in charge of Mr. Elliott Woods, and men 
have been appointed solely on the ground of efficiency. That 
policy is to be maintained, and the only reason we struck out 
the language was that we did not feel that the provision should 
carry legislative language that seemed to be a reflection upon 
the respective bodies. For myself I do not believe that any one of 
those men ought to be or will be appointed for any other reason 
than his efficiency, and I am pronounced in the belief that they 
ought not to be and will not be made the subject of patronage on 
the part of membership of either the House or the Senate, and I 
do not think it was seemly to carry that sort of language in the 
report. 

Mr. SANFORD. Does the gentleman think, and does the 
committee think, that it is unseemly for the respective bodies to 
run their business on the patronage system? For instance, the 
Capitol police always have been run under the patronage system. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The question of the regular police is not 
involved in this amendment at all. I will say to the gentleman 
there is nothing here that is going to be done that looked to 
doing anything more than_ obtaining necessary efficient em- 
ployees for the protection of the Capitol at this time. 

Mr. SANFORD. That will be a new departure, absolutely. 

Mr. SHERLEY. That statement involves a number of mat- 
ters that we might discuss had we more time, both in regard to 
the present situation and that which obtained in the days when 
the gentleman’s party was in control. 

Mr. DEWALT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. DEWALT. The large industrial centers of the country 
being so vitally interested in regard to this question of the 
turnover of the employment of labor, I would like the gentle- 
man to state whether I am correct in my figures, namely, that 
the Senate amendment, to wit, $7,600,000, was cut by the con- 
ference committee to $5,500,000. 

And there was a tentative understanding, as I gathered from 
the gentleman’s remarks, that if this Employment Service 
Bureau hereafter should by affirmative proof show that their 
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necessities were larger they would be listened to patiently as 
well as affirmatively. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Of course, we are not going to have closed 
minds on this or any other thing. We are inviting this bureau 
to exercise the economy which should characterize all bureaus, 
and believe that they have all the money that is needed; but 
if we are mistaken in that fact I hope we will be big enough 
to readjust our minds to that fact. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I will. 

Mr. ROBBINS. I am very much interested in the housing 
proposition, and I listened with great interest to the gentle- 
man’s statement. In this second allotment to be made under 
the appropriations under this bill is there any change in the 
method of applying and distributing to the various industrial 
communities of the country greater housing accommodations 
for war purposes? 

Mr. SHERLEY. This relates only to the Shipping Board 
problem. The committee has pending in connection with the 
deficiency bill an estimate of $100,000,000 for the Department 
of Labor in connection with the housing problem generally out- 
side of the Shipping Board’s field. 

Mr. ROBBINS. I was very much concerned lest this would 
not reach the interior points. 

Mr. SHERLEY. There is pending before the committee an 
estimate submitted by the Department of Labor, and advocated 
by Mr. Eidlitz, of $100,000,000. 

Mr. ROBBINS. And that will take care of these industrial 
centers in the interior of the country? 

Mr. SHERLEY. That is what it is intended for. 

Mr. Speaker, how much time have I used? 

The SPEAKER. Thirty-five minutes. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from 
Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL]. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. May I make an inquiry of the 
gentleman? I understand the lady from Montana is very 
anxious to have 10 minutes on a matter in which she is deeply 
interested. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I hope to be able to yield to the lady, al- 
though not that much time, but as much time as I can, I am 
under promise to expedite this bill, and minutes are precious 
in these closing days, and I know that she will appreciate that, 

Mr. GILLETT. I would like to have five minutes. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I have no desire to deny time. I hoped not 
to take all the time that I have taken in making my statement. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I still think the lady from Mon- 
tana should have 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has only 25 minutes re- 
maining. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I yield to the gentleman from Wyoming 
[Mr. Monperr] 15 minutes. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, when the sundry civil bill was 
brought into the House I called attention to the very extraor- 
dinary character of this legislation, It provides for the ac- 
tivities of the Federal Government, as I then said, from the 
Virgin Islands to the Philippines, from Panama to the farthest 
reaches of the North Pacific. Its items relate to the activities 
of the Federal Government in all of the territory between these 
widely separated points where the flag floats and where the 
Federal Government exercises control. The bill is unusually 
large; necessarily so, in these times of war. But in making up 
the bill originally every activity of the Federal Government 
other than those vital to the war and its successful prosecution 
was trimmed as closely as the committee was justified in trim- 
ming it, not to do actual harm and injury to any necessary 
work in progress. In view of this fact, in view of the fact that 
the committee were under obligations to keep all of the appro- 
priations for activities not absolutely essential to the prose- 
cution of the war as low as possible, I think the work of the 
committee and the judgment of the House in support of it are 
fully sustained in the fact that this bill, carrying a multitude 
of items of great importance, was amended in so few particu- 
lars by the Senate. After a perfectly friendly and harmonious 
eonference the House yielded only on a few items, the more 
important of which had to do with matters with regard to 
which the House was not fully informed at the time the bill 
passed, and relative to which the House committee believed 
there was a probability of the necessity of considerable increases. 
The major increases, amounting to $45,000,000, as has already 
been stated by the chairman of the committee, relate to housing 
and transportation activities of the Shipping Board. When 
the bill passed the House it seemed altogether probable that 
larger sums than those allowed in the House bill would be neces- 


sary for these purposes. 
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After the bill passed the House there came the President's 
order enlarging the aetivities of the newly formed Bureau of 
Employment in the Department of Labor. As one of the House 
conferees, I shared the opinion of my colleagues that, while 
there was clearly a necessity for increased appropriations to 
meet the new activities, the sum that had been requested was 
unnecessarily large. We did not feel it wise to invite extrava- 
gant expenditures at the beginning of the expansion of this very 
important work, and I am of the opinion that the sum agreed 
upon will be abundant for the work during the fiscal year. If 
it is not, Congress will be in session and can make further 
provisions. 

The hearings both in the House and in the Senate relative to 
the condition of labor in the country emphasized the evils that 
have been wrought by the constant competition of one Federal 
activity against another in bidding for labor. This had not been 
in the interest of labor in the main, for while it had raised 
' wages temporarily at certain points, many of those employments 
were temporary and a large part of the time of certain classes 
of labor was spent in joy riding from one place of employment 
to another. So that it is very doubtful if labor received as large 
a reward during the period covered by these pullings and haul- 
ings hither and yon as it would have received had it remained at 
its original employment. The worst offenders. in this matter 
were not the Government bureaus themselves, much as they 
offended, but the so-called cost-plus contractors. They had abso- 
Tutely no conscience. It was apparently entirely immaterial 
to them what a work cost, what salaries were paid, how high the 
expense of an operation ran. A project estimated to cost $21,- 
000,000, like the Hog Island shipyard, for instance, will eventu- 
ally cost $55,000,000, at least, and others of these activities in 
proportion. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Does that mean without any amplifica- 
tion in the original project? 

Mr. MONDELL. I think there is some amplification in the 
Hog Island project that would perhaps account for two or 
three millions of that sum. I should say that one might say 
very conservatively that the increase was from $21,000,000 to 
$51,000,000 or $52,000,000 for the original plan. This enormous 
inerease was largely due to failure on the part of the contractors 
to conduct their enterprise in a businesslike way and in their 
reckless bidding against all others in the attempt to secure 
labor. This competitive bidding went on in many instances 
when these enterprises actually had more men on their work than 
they could keep properly employed. In the ease of Hog Island it 
was reported by officials in charge on behalf of the Federal Goy- 
ernment that during a very considerable period of time there was 
not over 25 to 30 per cent of lubor efficiency; that for certain 
periods not over a third of the men were given an opportunity 
to work. They were there in such numbers and material was so 
delayed and the work so badly organized that they could not be 
given employment. It was largely these cost-plus contractors 
that kept labor drifting and shifting from one part of the coun- 
try to the other, without benefit to labor and to the very great 
detriment to the interests of the country. This has ceased to a 
certain extent, owing to orders that have been issued touching 
those matters, and we hope that it will be further cured through 
the activities of this bureau. 

I do not anticipate that these gentlemen will aceomplish as 
much as they hope for or expect, but it is well that their hopes 
are high and that they expect to accomplish a very great deal. 
Otherwise they would accomplish but very little, for the task 
is an enormous one, and I hope it will be performed to the 
benefit of the country. While we support this appropriation, 
we of the minority can not overlook the fact that this Labor Em- 
ployment Bureau can be made a mighty engine to help in mak- 
ing the country safe for- Democratic candidates. 

If we were disposed to be captious and suspicious we might 
with reason claim that the hope of political advantage through 
the appointment of thousands of “deserving Democrats” to 
carry on active political work at publie expense was one of the 
controlling reasons for asking for these large appropriations. 

I do not make that charge; and yet I realize that there is 
great temptation to use these great lump-sum appropriations 
which are granted and the tens of thousands of men who will 
be appointed under them for political purposes. Notwithstand- 
ing this danger, we of the minority are faithfully supporting 
these activities of the Government, realizing that whatever 
political activity there may be in connection with them will be 
for the benefit of the Democrats, 

We have now the great organizations of the Federal Food and 
Fuel Administrations, the Committee on Publie Information, 
the inereased activities of the Agricultural, Interior, Commerce, 
and other departments, nation-wide and liberally endowed, and 
to these we now add the nation-wide Labor Employment Bureau. 


All these could be utilized. tremendously for political purposes. 


I fear they will be to a large extent, but we support them, not- 
withstanding, as a part of a general plan believed to be helpful 
in the winning of the war. . 

If anything further were necessary to prove the unwavering 
fidelity of the Republican Members of Congress to every object 
and purpose claimed or hoped to be useful in the prosecution of 
the war, it is found in their support of vast appropriations to be 
used in building up great nation-wide organizations like the 
Bureau of Publie Information and the Food, Fuel, and Labor 
Employment Bureaus, whieh can and may be used to further the 
political interests of the party in power. I would support these 
activities so far as I believe them essential, though I believed 
they would be used to a certain extent for political purposes; but 
I suggest to my Democratic friends that they may easily overdo 
these things. I do not believe the people will tolerate an exten- 
sive use of appropriations and patronage for political purposes in 
this time of war if they become fully aware of it. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, there are some items in this bill relating 
to the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, with regard to which 
there has been some difference of opinion and some controversy. 
The House subcommittee took up the matter of increased wages 
for the low-paid employees of the bureau. No estimates had been 
made contemplating any increase. I do not say that ip criticism 
of anyone. But that was the situation with regard fo the orig- 
inal estimates. Estimates to cover increased wages were in- 
vited, and a hearing of the employees was had. The House gave 
the bureau in the items covering these employments what they 
believed was a sufficient sum to advance the low-paid employees 
in the amounts which it had been suggested they were entitled to. 

There were some who did not believe the sum allowed was 
sufficient to cover the increased wages. The Senate allowed the 
full amount of the estimates. That not only meant the full 
amount of the original estimates, which might or might not 
have been reasonable, but also the full amount of the supple- 
mental estimates, and of course the committee was forced to 
take into consideration the whole matter. It was claimed that. 
while the amount allowed by the House might provide for, and 
probably would provide for, advancing all of the low-paid em- 
ployees, it was doubtful if it would also allow an advance above 
these lowest-paid employees in the various grades running up to 
the highly skilled employees. In order to make it quite certain 
that a reasonable sum should be available for that purpose, the 
House conferees agreed te some considerable increases in both of 
the two items affecting these employees; increases which, in my 
opinion, with the repay work, are abundant to provide the in- 
creases that have been suggested and to give to these employees 
whose pay has been unquestionably too low a very considerable 
increase. The House expects those increases to be made, and 
believes there are abundant sums provided for making those 
increases. 

Mr. Speaker, other than these items to which I have referred, 
the amendments of the Senate are in the main not particularly 
material. The conferees of the House were in full agreement 
in all the matters in conference, as they were originally in the 
making up of the bill. We believe that the sundry civil bill, as 
now presented to the House, takes care of every war industry 
provided for in the bill abundantly, provides for every other 
useful activity of the Government appropriated for in the bill 
reasonably, and will afford abundant funds with which to pay 
the increased salaries and wages contemplated in certain cases 
and keep the wheels of Government running smoothly, so far 
as they receive lubrication from this bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Stsson). 
time has expired. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GILLETT}. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, the lady from Montana takes 
up so little of the time of the House and I take so much that L 
suggest that the gentleman frem Kentucky yield to her my time. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I yield the lady five minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The lady from Montana is 
recognized for five minutes. 

Miss RANKIN addressed the House. [See Appendix.] 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say just this in 
reply: Any basis of estimate upon repay work that places. it 
at $40,000 is so necessarily erroneous as to make the calculation 
all out of line, and that must be apparent to anybody who knows 
the expenses of the Government now as compared with the ex- 
penditures heretofore. 

How much time have I remaining, Mr. Speaker? 

The SPEAKER. Four minutes. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 


The gentleman's 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 


Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Could unanimous consent be 
given for five minutes, not to be taken out of the hour, so as to 
leave the gentleman from Kentucky four minutes? 

Mr. SHERLEY. In the closing days when we have so much 
to do I do not think it is fair to the House to enlarge the time 
for the discussion of a matter that is settled. I do not under- 
stand that the lady from Montana [Miss RANKIN] desires to 
make any motion, so that this discussion leads nowhere. I will 
ask the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GILLETT] if he de- 
sires any time out of the four minutes remaining? 

Mr. GILLETT. Yes; if I may have it. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I yield the remainder of my time to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GILLETTE], reserving a 
quarter of a minute to myself in which te make a motion. 

Mr. GILLETT. Inasmuch as very often in past years when 
coming out of conferences on this sundry civil bill, which covers 
all the various interests of the country, I have had occasion to 
criticize the Senate for what I thought was their loading up of 
the bill with matters for their personal and local interests 
rather than for the good of the whole country, I wish to say 
that I am very happy that in this instance I can, on the con- 
trary, commend them, and state that they have departed from 
what I sometimes thought was their custom, and they have 
recognized the emergency of war times and have to a large 
extent ignored their individual interests, so that this bill deais 
mainly with the interests of the whole country and is not 
blotted with the perquisites of individual Senators. I wish to 
say a few words about what, it seems to me, is the most serious 
and far-reaching item in this whole bill, this appropriation for 
the marshaling of the labor of the country. I doubt if the Mem- 
bers of the House appreciate what a tremendous innovation that 
is touching all our industrial forces. If it is carried out as the 
Senate hearings indicate is the intention of the Labor Industries 
Board, it really means that all the labor of this country is going 
to be held in the grasp of this board. As a member of the 
minority I am not blind to the political possibilities of such a 
tremendous engine, reaching all over the country, with its 
branches in every State and in every considerable city, and influ- 
encing all labor; but I appreciate that we have shut our eyes, 
or at least we have taken our chances already on many such 
opportunities, and I am ready here to hope again that the admin- 
istration will not take the advantage which is so completely 
put in their power to make it a political engine. But whether 
they do or not, I believe some such organization is indispensable 
for war production, and no matter what its political results I 
favor it. But aside from the political possibilities, the operation 
of this new bureau excites some apprehension. It is incumbent 
upon us to try it; but it strikes me that the great difficulty is 
going to be, not in the employment feature of the provision, but 
in the wage feature of it, in the standardization of wages. While 
the provision preventing wages to be paid in the different de- 
partments above the amount fixed by this bureau controls the 
Government offices, it does not in the slightest degree affect pri- 
vate individuals, and there, it seems to me, will come the diffi- 
culty. Of course, the Government itself has had the power to 
remedy that in the past, but it has not been done. We have seen 
constantly one bureau here in Washington bidding against an- 
other for labor. I remember an instance when the Navy Depart- 
ment took men from the Superintendent of the Capitol, paying 
bricklayers $8 a day where they had been paid $6 a day. That 
is simply a specimen of the way different departments have bid 
against one another. Of course, it was inevitable. Each de- 
partment feels the urgency of its work and is a little reckless 
as to how it shall carry it out. It does not consider much the 
relative importance of the work of other departments, but bends 
all its energies to get its own work accomplished, and the others 
do the same, and so there has ensued reckless competition and 
bidding against each other for labor. The administration has 
seemed powerless to prevent that, even right here in Washington, 
and my fear is that when it starts out to prevent it throughout 
the country by private as well as Government employers, it will 
find it has tackled a problem too vast for it effectively to cope 
with. But I believe something of this sort must be done. I 
have not been able to think out a better plan, and so I indorse 
this with best wishes for its mastery of a most difficult and 
intricate problem. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of the 
conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 


LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS. 


Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Record by printing certain 
correspondence with Col. Myron M. Parker, of Washington, in 
regard to certain statements made in debate on the floor here, 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Reserving the right to object, I 
ask the gentleman from Vermont to include in his request that 
I also be permitted to insert a letter from Mr. Brownlow, one of 
the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, and some re- 
marks by myself, to be printed alongside of the matter that the 
gentleman from Vermont will print in the RECORD. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. That is only fair, Mr. Speaker, 
and I am quite content to have such an understanding. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, is this matter 
of such a public character that it ought to be printed in the 
Rxconp? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. 
have it printed. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I assume that the gentleman from Vermont 
would not take up the time of the House or the pages of the 
Recorp with any private affair relating to the Green Mountain 
State. I will inquire of the gentleman from Kentucky, if the 
gentleman from Vermont can not furnish the information, 
whether the correspondence which he seeks to put in the RECORD 
is of such a public character that the Membership of the House 
will be interested in it? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. It is a matter of a public na- 
ture. I made some remarks the other day, ahd in those re- 
marks I mentioned the name of Col. M. M. Parker. He has 
written a letter to the gentleman from Vermont asking that his 
letter be inserted in the Recorp. I am perfectly willing that that 
shall be done if I can follow with a letter from the Commissioner 
of the District, with some remarks of my own. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is a matter of crimination and recrimina- 
tion of remarks that have heretofore taken place. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Speaker, I started to explain 
at the outset that this refers to n matter in debate on the floor 
involving a former constituent of mine who has no Representa- 
tive in Congress and who desires to have his explanation made 
a part of the RECORD. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If I had heard the gentleman’s original 
remark, I would not have arisen to reserve an objection, but he 
was speaking in that subdued tone that he sometimes uses, and 
I did not hear him. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Vermont and the gentleman from Kentucky? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina was given leave to extend his 
remarks in the RECORD. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Tulley, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
11692) making appropriations to provide for the expenses of the 
government of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year 1919, 
and for other purposes, had further insisted upon its amend- 
ments still in disagreement, and asked a further conference with 
the House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon 
and had appointed Mr. Surrh of Maryland, Mr. Ronrxsox, and 
Mr. GALLINGER as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

EXTENSION OF TIME OF FEDERAL CONTROL OF RAILROADS. , 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I present a privi- 
leged report from the Committee on Rules. 

The Clerk began the reading of House resolution 407. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee (interrupting). Mr. Speaker, if 
I may interrupt, this is a privileged resolution, and yet I under- 
stand that the gentleman who objected to unanimous consent 
yesterday in the consideration of this joint resolution reported 
from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce has 
now no objection to it. So, in order to save time, I ask unani- 
mous consent that it shall be in order to consider immediately 
House joint resolution 303. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of House joint reso- 
lution 808. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the resolution. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 


Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 803) to extend the time within which the 
President may relinquish control of any railroad or system of trans- 
portation, as provided in section 14 of an act entitled “An act to 

rovide for e operation of transportation systems while under 
eral control, for the just co mpensa tion of their owners, and for 
other purposes,” approved March 21, 1918, to January 1, 1919. 

Whereas it was provided in section 14 of an act entitled “An act to 
provide for the operation of transportation systems while under Fed- 
eral control, rore the just Aren 21, TT of their owners, and for 
other fo Tesi, 4 iB re March 21, 1918, “ that the President may, 
prora 1, 1918 8 control ‘of all or any part of an 

or . — of TAaNnspo. further Federal control 
witch: the President shart deem not needful or desirable"; and 


That is my purpose in asking to 


Whereas it has been found that it can not be determined by July 1, 
1918, whether certain rallroads and systems of transportation under 
Federal control are needful or desirable for the successful operation 
of the railroads during Federal control: Therefore be it 


Resolved, etc., That the time within which the President may relin- 
quish control of all or any part of any railroad or system of trans- 
portation, further Federal control of which the President shall deem 
not needful or desirable, as 2 in section 14 of said act, be, and 
it is hereby, extended to, and including, January 1, 1919. 

With the following committee amendment: 

Add, at the end of the resolution, the following: 

“Provided, however, That the right conferred upon the President to 
relinquish prior to July 1, 1918, control of all or any part of any rail- 
road or system of transportation without consent of the carrier as 
provided in section 14 of an act 8 March 21, 1918, entitled An 
act to 88 for the operation of transportation systems while under 
Federal control, for the just compensation of their owners, and for 
other purposes,” which right is herein extended to and inclusive of 
January 1, 1919, shall not be construed to include any railroad en- 
gaged as common carrier in general transportation such as mentioned 
n section 1 of said act, not owned, controlled, or operated by another 
carrier company and which has heretofore competed for traffic with any 
railroad or railroads of which the President has taken and retained the 
possession, use, and control, it being the intent of Congress that every 
railroad not owned, controlled, or opera — another carrier compan. 
and which has heretofore competed for traffic with a railroad or rail- 
roads which the President has taken and retains the possession, use, or 
control, or which connects with such railroad and is engaged as a com- 
mon carrier in general transportation shall be held and considered as 
within Federal contro! as defined in said act and to be entitled to the 
benefits of all the provisions of said act so long as the railroad or rail- 
roads with which it has heretofore competed for traffic or with which 
it connects shall be retained under Federal control.” 

Mr. RUCKER took the chair as Speaker pro tempore. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, the two preambles to this resolution 
state the reasons given by the administration for asking for this 
extension of time. While it says “ railroads,” its practical ap- 
plication will be to the so-called short-line railroads that were 
brought under Government control by what was known as the 
Cummins amendment, an amendment offered in the Senate to 
the railroad-control bill and which amendment when the bill 
reached the House was concurred in by a vote of the House, 
Consequently, as far as the Cummins amendment is concerned, 
it did not go to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

The Railroad Administration states that inasmuch as prac- 
tically every one of the short lines differs in conditions’ from 
every other short line, depending upon its relation to the trunk 
lines or connecting lines, it is necessary to consider the special 
facts and circumstances in the case of each one of these lines. 
The time they have had has been used up in doing that which 
was absolutely necessary to do in order to have a standard 
form of contract for all railroads under Federal control and 
they have not had the time necessary to investigate each one of 
the short lines. They say that the general policy of the Rail- 
way Administration has been, as shown by the testimony of 
Mr. Payne, who was before the committee, to relinquish all rail- 
roads that were simply plant facilities. They have relinquished 
a number of short lines with the consent of the owners of those 
short lines. But the Railway Administration feel, and so con- 
strues the law, that it ought to relinquish all railroads that are 
not necessary for war purposes, not necessary for the Govern- 
ment to control, in order to better promote the prosecution of 
the war. And it has asked this further time to consider each 
individual case and to try, if possible, to have a contract in 
every case so as not to have to finally resort to the courts to 
decide what may be demanded as a compensation, and that if 
these lines are kept by force of law within Government control 
the lines will have the whip hand of the administration in mak- 
ing these contracts; that they will be under Government control 
and be where they can not be relinquished at the option of the 
Government whenever it is found it is not to the advantage of 
the Government to retain them. I have tried to explain the 
attitude of the administration in wanting further time. It was 
said by Mr. Payne, who represents the Railway Administration, 
that in so far as they have investigated these short lines it 
believes that if all the short-line railroads that were taken over 
by virtue of the Cummins amendment were retained it would 
be a great loss to the Government aggregating in the neighbor- 
hood of $20,000,000 per annum, and the administration feels 
that it ought not to retain them at such an expense to the tax- 


payers. 
| On the other side, the short-line people by their representa- 
tives have been before the committee and have stated in no 
uncertain language and in no doubtful terms that by virtue of the 
Government status, the control, whether exercised or not, has 
greatly reduced their gross earnings in the time that they have 
been within Government control. Some of them say that their 
gross earnings have run down 50 per cent; that the Railway 
Administration through the local officials have been in its treat- 
ment hostile, and has in some instances issued an absolute em- 
bargo order against freight being shipped over their roads, 
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while others have refused to route freight over their roads 
where it was for their advantage not to do so. 

Therefore, the short lines, by their representatives, contend 
that if they are relinquished now without any protecting provi- 
sions and not having the same benefits of roads which are re- 
tained under Federal control, that many of them will have to 
cease operation and that the communities they serve will be 
very greatly damaged, and they state in detail a great number of 
items of damage that will accrue to them, claiming that it will 
practically ruin some of the local communities that they serve. 
They insist that a great injustice will be done them, and that 
even though there is ultimate loss to the Government they 
should be retained until their connections are released, or the 
roads with which they are in competition are relinquished. An 
amendment was offered in the committee by a member of the 
committee, as set forth in the resolution as reported. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield. 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. What is the status of a line that has al- 
ready been relinquished or might be before this resolution is 
agreed to? 

Mr. SIMS. That is a very pertinent question, and one as to 
which, so far as this resolution is concerned, I do not wish to 
vouchsafe an opinion. When Mr. Payne was before the com- 
mittee I asked the question, whether if this resolution was 
passed unamended, and they relinquished a railroad or it had 
already been relinquished, would they, under the law, have the 
right to bring back into Government control that relinquished 
railroad, supposing it was not thought to be necessary at the 
time of the relinquishment, but it was ascertained afterwards 
that it might be needed by the Government—whether the Goy- 
ernment then, without further legislation, could resume Federal 
control. He answered that the matter was something about 
which legal minds differed; that the act of 1916 referred alone 
to systems of transportation, and if we relinquished these roads 
and took them from under the operation of the Cummins amend- 
ment, not being systems of transportation within the meaning 
of the original act, it was contended by some legal authorities 
that the President would not have the power to again resume 
control under the act of 1916, and having been relinquished un- 
der this act, it was a doubtful question, while others contended 
that the administration would have the right to resume control 
of any road that was once in the control of the Government. 

Mr. SNOOK. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

Mr. SNOOK. I want to say that when the chairman pro- 
pounded that question to Mr. Payne, the latter part of the short- 
line amendment was not then being considered. That was 
afterwards proposed in the Senate. That part beginning with 
the word “it,” on line 4, page 4, was not in the amendment 
when Mr. Payne’s attention was called to the fact. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNOOK. Yes, f 

Mr. WALSH. Is the language of the resolution incapable of 
being interpreted to carry out the intent of the latter part of 
it as expressed in the language beginning on page 3, line 4, 
where it sets forth what ihe intent of Congress is in passing 
the resolution? If that language was not in there, would not 
anyone know what the intent was upon reading the resolution? 

Mr. SIMS. Answering for myself I would think there would 
be no question about it. 

Mr. WALSH. We have had about forty-seven different varie- 
ties of legislative language used during this session, and if you 
are going to put a concluding paragraph to each act or resolve 
stating what the intent of Congress is, it seems to me to be the 
height of absurdity. We better draft our language so that 
everybody will know what it is. I want to ask the gentleman 
if he can not interpret this resolution to mean just what it is 
stated is the intent of Congress without so expressing it. 

Mr. SIMS. As the gentleman from Texas [Mr. RAYBURN} 
offered this amendment in the committee, I prefer that he 
make reply to the gentleman from Massachusetts, and I yield 
to him, 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I think the language is abso- 
lutely clear without stating that it is the intent of Congress, 
and I also think that the language in the original act was clear 
in section 1, where it says: 

That every railroad hot owned, controlled, or operated by another 
carrier company, and which tas heretofore competed for traffic with 
a railroad or railroads of which the President has taken the possession, 
use, and control, or which connects with such railronds and is engaged 


as a common carrier in general transportation, shall be held and con- 
sidered as within Federal control,” as herein defined. 


And that when the House agreed to that amendment that 
there was no question but that all of these lines that connected 
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with or competed with another carrier would be taken in, but 
they have not been. 

Mr. WALSH. For the reason that they consider the word 
“railroad” to mean a system. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Not at all. The intent of Congress, I think, 
was expressed in that, but over here in section 14 they did a 
very peculiar thing, They vested. in the President power to 
turn them loose before the Ist day of July, and this: amend- 
ment says that he can not do that if he retains the control of 
the, carrier with which it connects or competes. 

Mr. WALSH. I would like to ask the opinion of the chair- 
man of the committee which reports the resolution: if it would.in 
any way vitiate this resolution if the phraseology expressing the 
intent of Congress is stricken from the resolution, 

Mr. SIMS: Answering offhand, I would not think it would; 
but, as I did not offer the amendment, and am not responsible 
for it, I do not want my interpretation to be regarded as 
conclusive. 

Mr. WALSH. But the gentleman is proposing it, and he lias 
the resolution in charge. He is responsible for the resolution 
us presented to the House. ; 

Mr. SIMS. The committee adopted tlie resolution. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes: 

Mr. CANNON. Does the gentleman from Massachusetts agree 
that the intent that is declared is unnecessary because the pro- 
posed amendment otherwise spenks for itself, and that the intent 
is evident as contained in the bill? 

Mr. WALSH. I understand; but from my reading of the reso- 
lution without that as with it, it is giving the authority which 
is expressed in the intent. It is just mere surplusage, and if 
to every law we pass we are going to hitch on five or a dozen 
or two dozen lines saying what the intent of Congress is we 
are going to be kept busy. 

Mr. CANNON. If the gentleman will permit, considering the 
history of this legislation and the difference of opinion that has 
been expressed as to what the law now is, does: not the gen- 
tleman think, from his standpoint it being mere surplusage, 
that it leaves nothing open for construction, so the declaration 
of intent leaves nothing for construction? : 

Mr. WALSH. Then we ought to put im another paragraph 
and say what the intent of Congress was in putting in a para- 
graph declaring what the intent of Congress was, and so on. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield?’ 

Mr. SIMS. I will. 

Mr. CRAMTON, I desire to ask the gentleman from Tennes- 
see whether it is true, if he knows, that the Railroad Adminis- 
tration yesterday and to-day have rushed out a great number of 
notices to the short-line railroads notifying them they are cut 
loose from the national system? 

Mr. SIMS. Relinquished? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Relinquished. 

Mr. SIMS. I have no knowledge on that subject. 

Mr. CRAMTON. If that is true, if such notices in numbers 
are being rushed: out yesterday and today in the face of the 
adoption of this resolution, would it not be patent it was the 
desire of the Railroad Administration to avoid: the terms of 
this resolution? 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I think that is an argumentative 
question and does not need a reply. These relinquishments 
which the gentlemen have heard. of as being sent out may be 
every one of them confined to railroads not doing a general trans- 
portation business and not having connection 

Mr. CRAMTON. I do not know, and I am quite curious: in 
reference to the question raised by the gentleman from Indiana: 
[Mr. Famerenp]! whether by rushing out notices. of that kind 
they can avoid the effect of this resolution. 

Mr. SIMS: I could not answer any further than I have. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman: yield? 

Mr. SIMS. I promised to yield to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin, a member of the committee. 

Mr. MONDELL. If the gentleman does not care to yield at 
this moment, I will wait until the members of the committee 
have been heard. 

Mr. SIMS: How much time have I consumed? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield be- 
fore that in order to answer one question?, 

The SPEAKER. The gentieman has used 17 minutes, 

Mr. SIMS. I yield to the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr: SAUNDERS of Virginia. The question I want to ask is 
related to the question asked by the gentleman from Indiana 
and that is, what would be the effect upon the short-line rail- 
roads which were relinquished prior to the adoption of this 
resolution? T understood the gentleman from Tennessee to state 
that such short-line railroads as have been relinquished have 
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been relinquished by agreements with the owners of those 
roads? 

Mr. SIMS. Very largely; but I do not think it inelusdes all of 
them; but I am g from recollection. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. There are some that have been 
relinquished over the protest of those short lines? 

Mr. SIMS. Over their own protests. Mr. Speaker, how mucli 
time does the gentleman from Wisconsin desire? 

Mr. ESCH. I think only five minutes. 

Mr; SIMS. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from. Wis- 
consin [Mr. Escr]. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, the urgency of this resolution im- 
pels me to limit the time I shall occupy in explanation. Now, 
unless: this resolution speedily goes over to the Senate it can not 
be passed prior to the Ist day of July, when certain provisions 
of the: Federal control act become operative. We had supposed 
when we enacted the Federal control act, including the Cummins 
amendment to section 1, that the status of the short-line roads 
had been clearly defined and fixed. It seems, however, that up 
to date they do not as yet know their status. In fact, but very 
few lines. that have made applications to be brought under 
Federal control have had them adjudicated. There have been 
about 40 short lines which have been released upon their own 
request. There have been a less number that have been. relin- 
quished without their consent. There are about 750 short lines 
in the United States. They cover 30,000 miles of trackage. Tho 
eapitalization. of those railroads amounts to $2,000,000,000. 
From those facts: you can realize the importance of the problem 
that is presented. These short lines: desire to have a chance to 
live: We by this legislation wish to give them that chance by 
saying that they shall be retained under Federal control so 
long as the lines with which they compete or the roads with 
which they connect are retained under Federal control. When 
the trunk line has been relinquished the short line goes with it. 
The short lines do not object to that situation 

Mr..CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield at this point? 

Mr. ESCH. Les. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Win the gentleman give us his view as to 
the case of the railroad coming within the class he is describing 
but which has heretofore without its consent and over its pro- 
test been relinquished? Will the amendment and resolution be 
of any benefit to such lines? 

Mr. ESCH. Where the line has been relinquished? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes; over its protest. 

Mr. ESCH. And against its protest? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. ESCH. In my opinion such roads, onee having been re- 
Iinquished, might apply to the President for reinstatement under 
the provisions of section 9 of the Federal control act, which 
provides as follows: 


And the President, in addition to the powers conferred by this act, 
shall have and is hereby given such other pa further powers necessary 


Vi in h ofore con- 
fered The 8 of thls s act aiso apply to any oe — to which 
Federal control may hereafter be 

The: question. was put to Sie Ses AS the counsel for the Rail- 
road Administrator, as to whether the power granted in the 
language I have just read would not permit the agencies of the 
Government to retake such lines. He did not wish to express an 
opinion, because he said that it might come up to him in his 
capacity as legal advisor of the administrator, but he said if 
for purposes of carrying out the war it beeame necessary to re- 
take such roads,, he would not hesitate to so advise the Director 
General, 

Mr. GILLETT:. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ESCH. I will. 

Mr. GILLETT. Would it not be true that the most that that 
would provide would be that the President in his discretion could 
take it if he wished, but the road would have no right to insist 
on being taken, so that the roads really would not have the same 
right as the roads under this resolution would have? 

Mr. ESCH. The roads that have been relinquished without 
their consent are comparatively few in number and are such 
that they could not be directly useful in the conduet of the war 
and would be able, perhaps, to conduct their business in a suc- 
cessful manner whether under Government control or not. 
Now, the purpose of the legislation. is to give these short lines, 
as I said, a chance to live. If it were not for the war, if it were 
not for the Federal control of carriers, these short-line roads 
would have continued their existence as before. But the taking 
over of the trunk lines by the Federal Government has handi- 
capped: practically every short-line carrier. It has rendered it 
almost impossible for some of them to live, because of the redue- 
tion in the amount of freight which is given to them to carry, 
because of the financial difficulties, the difficulties in financing 
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their short-time certificates, securing extensions of their loans 
from the banks and from other money institutions. 

We asked the question whether these short-line railroads, in 
view of the fact that they would have maturities on the Ist of 
July, could not go to the War Finance Corporation and get 
relief. We were told efforts were made by some short lines 
to get such relief, and such relief had been refused. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes more to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. ESCH. So that avenue of financial relief seems to have 
been closed to the short-line carriers. They could not go to their 
local banks and get extensions, because extensions to the limit 
haye already been granted of four months and of six months. 
What are they to do when these certificates become due and 
they can not finance themselves? Some of these short lines 
have been struggling along by assuring their creditors that the 
Federal Government would soon take care of the situation and, 
by placing them under Federal control, enable them to have 
opportunity for securing advancements and financial protection. 

Mr. DEWALT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. 

Mr. DEWALT. Will the gentleman please refer to the fact 
that in the meanwhile the securities of these short-line rail- 
roads have depreciated remarkably, and therefore they can not 
raise money on those securities? 

Mr. ESCH. The gentleman has stated a fact that has come 
to the knowledge of the committee and only reinforces what I 
am saying in reference to the necessity of taking care of these 
short lines by extending the period for six months within which 
their situation can be thoroughly examined and their status 
finally determined. 

Mr. DILLON. Will the gentleman yield a moment to me? 

Mr. ESCH. Les. 

Mr, DILLON. I suggest also to the gentleman that none of 
these short-line roads have been able to obtain a dollar under 
the finance-corporation bill. ý 

Mr. ESCH. I have just made that statement. The testi- 
mony before the committee is to the effect that, notwithstand- 
ing a short line is the direct or shortest route for traffic, the 
Federal administration has routed the freight over the longer 


road because the longer road was already under Federal con- 


trol. That resulted in diminution of the traffic of the short 
line, and as the short line must live by reason of its freight 
traffic, local and interline, it is seriously damaged by reason 
of the operation of the Government itself. I know it has been 
stated here, and it was the statement of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, when he opposed taking over the short lines, that the 
Government did not want to take over crippled railroads any 
more than the Secretary of War wanted to take over cripples 
for war service. That is true as a statement, but when the 
Government does the crippling, as it does with reference to these 
short lines, by routing freight over other lines and discriminating 
against them so far as freights are concerned, then it is a moral 
obligation, if not a legal one, for the Federal Government to 
come to the support of the short lines. 

Mr, DEWALT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ESCH. I will. 

Mr. DEWALT. Will not the gentleman state that the original 
purpose of this legislation was, and the amendment proposed by 
the short-line people was, that there should be a distribution 
of freight to them, as they were formerly accustomed to, and a 
distribution of cars, and that has been taken away from them? 

Mr. ESCH. That has resulted in very serious damage to them 
from a financial standpoint. They have offered a tentative 
contract to the Director General, and under the terms of that 
contract they do not ask to have a guaranty of 6 per cent on 
their capitalization as has been charged in certain quarters. 
They simply wanted a contract made with the Government which 
would assure them a larger division of the freight rate, which 
would insure a fair share of the cars and of the motive power. 
This to date has been denied many of these short lines, and 
it has come to a very critical condition with reference to many 
of them. And unless this relief is extended I look to see many 
of them in financial straits and some of them placed in bank- 
ruptcy, and some of them may have to be scrapped. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ESCH. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. I would say to my friend that I have some sym- 
pathy with the administration in not wanting to take over any 
institution that might be a losing one financially. Can we take 
it from what the gentleman has said that we can attribute, in 
part at least, the hard financial situation of these short lines 
to the act of taking over all the railroads over which they them- 
selves had no control? 


Mr. ESCH. Yes; in a very large degree. And it is because it 
aati dae their control that they come to Congress and ask this 
relief. 

Mr. DEWALT. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. 

Mr. DEWALT. I wish the gentleman would state to the com- 
mittee as a further persuasive argument that these short lines, 
so called, have been largely, if not exclusively, built by local 
capital, and that local capital now holds their bonds and vested 
securities. 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. These bonds are not held to any large 
extent in Wall Street. They are held in the communities which 
originally built the roads. The small merchant, the small capi- 
talist, the local bank, and local company hold these securities, 
and they have already depreciated in value, and unless they are 
given this protection they will still be more largely diminished 
in value, to the hurt of thousands who hold these bonds and 
securities. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Are there any of these short-line 
roads that were not taken over by the Railroad Administration— 
by the Government? 

Mr. ESCH. We can not get any statistics. We have asked 
for full information, but it is very difficult to pin the adminis- 
tration down so that it would name the roads. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. The reason why I ask the question 
is that some weeks ago I addressed an inquiry to the Railroad 
Administration about a certain short-line road that ran through 
territory in my district. Up to this time I have received no 
answer as to whether that road is or is not under Federal control. 
Now, the first part of your resolution, as I understand it, pro- 
vides that the Government can not relinquish control of these 
roads, and the latter part of it says that the intent of the act is 
that all competing roads or short-line roads should be under 
control of the Government. The question to my mind is whether 
there are any roads that were not taken over by the Government 
ey would come within the meaning of the first part of the reso- 
ution. 

Mr. ESCH. I think our commiitee assumed that they were all 
taken over, and it was our intent that they should be all taken 
over under the Cummins amendment to section 1 of the railroad 
control bill. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. And if they were not taken over, 
under the latter part of the resolution they would be? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. 

Mr. DEWALT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ESCH. Certainly. ` 

Mr. DEWALT. Is it not a fact that in the hearings before the 
committee it was also disclosed that tentative agreements were 
offered to the short lines, and that the threat was held out—if 
I may so call it—that unless the short lines agreed to the pro- 
posed bargain they would then be relinquished? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. That appeared in the testimony. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. As I understand it, the intent here is to 
make mandatory the taking over of the short lines that com- 
pete and connect with the other roads? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes; mandatory. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. Now, then, if in the meantime, before 
this resolution could pass this House and the Senate, a number 
or any one of the short-line railroads could be dropped and 
there would be no recourse unless an amendment here would 
make it mandatory to take over those that had already been 
dropped? 

Mr. ESCH. Some of them wanted to be dropped. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. I mean those who cared to be carried. 

Mr. ESCH. I think there are so few cases of that kind, where 
their status has been finally determined by the Director Gen- 
eral’s office, that we would not need to offer an amendment to 
this resolution to cover that. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. I am a little apprehensive, because I 
know of one that has just been hanging by the merest thread 
for some little time, and the thread might be severed at any 
moment and we would find ourselves without any relief. Al- 
ready a line 70 miles in length in my district has been aban- 
doned and is liable to be scrapped. It was built by the local 
people, and we can not finance it now because of the demands 
of the Government for all the finances to be concentrated here. 
I really think it is an important point. 

Mr. ESCH. Some criticism has been made of the form of 
the resolution because it closes with a statement of the express 
intent of Congress with reference thereto. It is because we 
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were not getting an interpretation of the Federal-control act in 
consonance with the Cummins amendment to section 1 that we 
thought we would make it so plain that there could be no doubt 
as to the will and wish of Congress with reference to the short- 
line roads. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. RAYBURN]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas is recognized 
for five minutes, 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Tennessee 
{Mr. Sms] and the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Esch! 
have so thoroughly covered this question that I feel that any- 
thing I might say would be surplusage now. But a situation 
has developed with reference to the short-line railroads that I 
think is sufficiently alarming to warrant us in taking some 
definite action with reference to it. 

It was the intention of the Railroad Administration before our 
act was passed, and has been since that time, not to retain con- 
trol of the short-line railroads, and they based their action, 
since the law was enacted, on that clause that gave the Director 
General, through the President, the power to release those roads 
before the Ist day of July. According to my way of looking at 
this question—and it was my way of looking at this question 
when it first came up—there were two alternatives. One was 
that if all the short-line railroads of the country were taken 
into this system it would make a considerable charge against 
the Treasury of the United States to operate and maintain them 
under Federal control. The other was, if the short-line rail- 
roads were not taken, it amounted to murder to them, so far as 
that is concerned. 

Now, I think that the small sum—the way we speak of sums 
at this time—of $20,000,000—and that is the estimate that Mr. 
Payne, the counsel for the railroad directorate makes, as the 
charge that would be placed upon the Treasury of the United 
States for taking over these small competing lines—that sum 
at this time—$20,000,000—compared with the destruction of 
nearly $2,000,000,000 worth of property, is a small thing indeed 
in comparison. Not only that, but these people who own the 
short-line railroads have a great interest in them. They have 
invested their money in them. They have labored for years and 
years to build up those short-line railroads. But their interest 
is not as great or compelling with me as the proposition that 
people have moved in along these short-line railroads, have 
established farms, have built up towns and small cities in many 
instances, have built up factories, and that business must go on 
if those people do not go into bankruptcy ; and they certainly will 
go into bankruptcy if the Government, since it has taken over 
the roads with which they compete and with which they connect 
and which are retained under Federal control, relinquishes con- 
trol of the short lines. 

Now, I believe it was the intent of Congress when it passed 
the railroad-control act that these short-line railroads were 
going to be taken into this system. The Railroad Administration 
is not administering the law from that viewpoint. Hence the 
amendment that we put on in the committee, which I believe 
makes it absolute, without any fear whatever, that aslong as the 
line with which these short lines connect and compete are re- 
tained under Federal control, these short lines themselves will 
be retained under Federal control also. 

Now, the question came up here a moment ago as to whether 
a railroad that had already been released from Federal control 
could come back into the system if this amendment were adopted. 
I think, whether we adopt this amendment or not, that if we 
had allowed the President to go on and release the short-line 
railroads at any time up to the 1st of July there is no question 
but that the Government could have taken them back under Fed- 
eral control any time during the life of this law. Now, with this 
amendment I do not think there is a question in the world but 
that the lines that have been released before the Ist day of 
July will be automatically taken back into this system, because 
the language, it seems to me, is as plain as the English can be 
written. It goes on to say that the right of the President to 
relinguish before July 1, and so forth, shall not be construed 
to include any railroad engaged as a common carrier in gen- 
eral transportation, such as is mentioned in section 1 of said act, 
net owned, controlled, or operated by another common carrier. 
It seems to me that that language makes it absolutely certain 
that these railroads come back automatically under Federal 
control where they have been released, and that it keeps under 
Federal control the railroads that have not been released. 

Mr. FESS. Is it the gentleman's opinion also that the bad 
condition of the short-line roads is due largely to recent legis- 
lation, by which the Government has taken over the railroads? 

Mr. RAYBURN. There is no question about that. The gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. Sims] remarked upon that—about 


routing freight over other lines that they had definitely taken 
under Federal control. 

Mr. FESS. If that condition were brought about by any 
private management we would be inclined to give relief here 
by legislation, would we not? 

Mr. RAYBURN. There is no question about it. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SIMS. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Sxoox], a member of the committee. 

Mr. SNOOK. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, I had the pleasure 
of addressing the House upon this subject when the railroad 
legislation was first before Congress. At that time I expressed 
the opinion that there was some doubt in my mind as to the 
proper treatment that these short-line railroads should receive; 
but since the enactment of the law for Federal control I have 
had occasion to study the question at first hand by talks with 
those administering railroad affairs, by observing how it worked 
when applied to a railroad in our own district, and by talking 
with other men who have been interested in the short-line rail- 
roads. We find this to be a fact: When the Government took 
over the trunk lines it placed the administration of all the rail- 
road affairs in the hands of men who have heretofore been deal- 
ing with trunk-line affairs, and therefore the freight that form- 
erly was routed over the short-line roads was nearly all diverted 
to the trunk lines. We also find by a study of the question and by 
talking with the men interested in the short lines that there has 
been a loss in the receipts of nearly every short-line railroad of 
from 50 to 75 per cent. That has been the result on the short 
lines that have not been taken over by the Government. 

It shows that if we continue our present policy it will result 
in the destruction of nearly all these railroads, because they 
can not survive a loss of 50 per cent of their income, which was 
all too small to begin with, Although shippers may route their 
freight over these short-line railroads, the management disre- 
gards that routing and ships the freight over the trunk lines, 
where formerly it was accustomed to be shipped over these short 
lines, 

Then we find another thing that stands in the way of their 
successful operation, and that is the thing to which the gentle. 
man from Wisconsin has referred. That is the question of 
finance. The Government has taken over the other lines and 
left these lines without the protection offered by the law pro- 
viding for governmental control; therefore they are unable to 
secure financial aid. These two things, the loss of business and 
the loss of power to secure financial aid when their obligations 
are falling due, make it almost certain that they can not be 
longer operated and that they will be compelled to cease opera- 
tion and be sold for scrap. Now, what does that mean? There 
are 765 of them. Many of them run through the very best 
country in America, It means that the people living along 
these lines, who have established elevators and manufacturing 
plants and towns and cities, will be without railroad facilities. 
We are spending millions of dollars a year to improve the 
rivers and harbors of the country; we have spent millions in 
the improvement of the Ohio River in the last 25 years, I am 
convinced that the loss to the people of my State in one year 
will be greater if the traffic on the short-line roads is suspended 
than would be caused by the loss of all the traffic carried on 
the Ohio River in 10 years. [Applause.] 

I want to call attention to the fact that the gentleman from 
Massachusetts has made some criticism of this amendment, 
especially of the last paragraph. 

In view of the construction that the Railroad Administration 
put upon the original act, to my mind it is absolutely necessary 
that the last paragraph of this amendment be retained if we 
expect to accomplish what we are setting out to do. Judge 
Paine, on page 9 of the hearings, was asked the question whether 
he thought the short-line railroads were taken over under the 
original act. I did not have time to read all he said, but he 
replied in substance that a short-line road not forming a part 
of a system of transportation may properly be held not to be 
included within the purview of an act which gives the Presi- 
dent the power to take over systems of transportation. This 
shows that the Railroad Administration is inclined to take the 
position that under the terms of the law as it now stands there 
is doubt on this subject, and is also inclined to hold that it is 
not compelled by this act to take over the short-line railroads. 
So this makes it necessary to write into the law something that 
will make it plain, that those administering the law will under- 
stand that it is the intention of Congress that these railroads, 
whether they have heretofore been taken over and relinquished 
or whether they are now being operated under Federal control, 
are to be retained and given the benefit of all the provisions in 
the original railroad act. I believe when Congress adopted the 
Cummins amendment, when the original act was passed, it was 
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the belief of most Members that this settled the short-line ques- 
tion. But we see that it did not settle it. The attitude which 
those in authority assume in my judgment makes it necessary 
to adopt that part of the amendment which reads as follows: 


The reasons for the adoption of this amendment are many. 
‘Fhe fact that the Government is prescribing what may be 
shipped and how and when any commodity may be transported, 
and over what routes all shipments shall be made has worked 
to the advantage of the railroads under Government control 
and has deprived those not under control of so much of the 
business they formerly enjoyed that many of them find it im- 
possible to continue operation under such conditions. 

I wish to call the attention of the House to several state- 
ments on the question made by Mr. Ben B. Cain to our com- 
mittee during the hearings on this subject. Mr. Cain made a 
very clear statement of the reasons why this amendment should 
be adopted, and the quotations which I make from his state- 
ment I regard as being especially in point: 


We thought that the reasons were sufficient. First, there was the 
practical reason. We believed that these railroads do serve a useful 
purpose In the winning of the war. The transportation machine is not 
alone useful for the purpose of moving men and ammunition, The man 
in the front-line trenches or behind the cannon over yonder is not the 
only man necessary for the winning of this war. the Army are 
the men and the women and chil at home. We believe that the 
short roads should be retained under the absolute control of the Director 
ieneral, so that they may be utilized and their activities directed as the 
men in uniform under the direction of the War Department are moved 
here and there in the great struggle in which we are ged. And 
so we sald to the Director General upon practical gronni in order 
that these short-line properties might function as units in the great 
transportation machine, that they ought to be preserved; they ought 
to be put under the power of the Director General for these reasons: 
That he might exercise the right, as to prescribing 3 of ship- 
ment, the right of directing embargo, the right of pooling railroad equip- 
ment 8 of ownership, the necessity of coordinating the hand- 
ling of Jabor conditions, the importance of precluding the ity 
of a conflicting and destructive jurisdiction between State and National 
railroad commissions and the Federal Rallroad Administration, and 
the necessity of the elimination of waste in the Nation's resources. 

And then we gave another reason which applies to the roads them- 
selves, and that is the credit or the financial reason. We sald to him 
in this letter: “Financing has been made im ble. Government 
loans have 8 banking facilities of the Nation, with the bare 
exception of commercial transactions based on per discountable 
under the rules of the Federal reserve banks. Short-line railroad secur- 
ities in the amount of thousands of dollars are maturing each month, 
which under present conditions it is impossible to liquidate. State, 
private, and national banks all over the coun are holders of these 
securities, so that credit has been interned in this manner, and directly 
and indirectly the peoples of the Nation are suffering.” 


Then, in conclusion, let me call your attention to a word pic- 
ture, in which Mr. Cain clearly shows what a calamity will fall 
on every rural community that is deprived of the service of one 
of these short-line railroads and left without railroad facilities: 


In conelusion, gentlemen, permit me to say to you that there are 
people along these roads that are in as much suspense as the roads 
themselves. Eight years ago, when I started to build that road in 
‘Texas, I followed the engineer through cattle ranches that had never 
known a plow and knew but little of civilization. I had not let the 
eoutracts and started ding before the covered wagon began to make 
its appearance along the line, and here and there a man unloaded his 
family and bis all, and struck his tent and began his little house or 
lived in that tent and opened his farm. One hundred miles of territo 
that had theretofore been devoted almost exclusively to the cattle bnal- 
ness became a somewhat thickly settled agricultural country, because 
the land was new and unoccupied and because the territory was good. 
Tenant farmers who had accumulated nothing in the more thickly 
settled sections of the State and other States came there and bought 
that land on credit, and I saw, when the wagons would come by, women 
and children, some of them 14 and 15 years old, and all of their bedding 
with them; the cow os along behind the wagon and the dog under 
the wagon—all that they had; but they came to a new country deter- 
mined to build up and own instead of being tenants. And those 

who were 15 or 16 years old went in and took hold of that opportuni 
with their father und mother and the other children, and helped pay 
for these homes. Some of them have been paid for and they own 
them—the first time they ever owned property in their lives. 

I saw those boy» drafted into the Government service. Some of them 
came to me and said, “ We can not leave the old folks; they haven't 
quite paid for the farm, and we want to here. Can't you heip us 
keep from going into the Army for a time anyhow?" I said, “E can 
not help you, boys; it is your duty to to the front.“ Those boys left 
these homes, and when the mother followed them to the front gate to 
kiss them good-bye, and they looked back at that home that they had 


helped pay for, and they went out to defend a condition and a country 
that had made these things possible, they ex ed their country would 
take care of what they were leaving behind them. ‘They are over yon- 


der in khaki, and when they come back, if the home is desolate, if the 
folks have suffered, and the land they left worth $30 and $40 an acre 
is reduced to $15 or $10 an acre, what are we going to say? À 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the gen- 
tileman from South Dakota [Mr. Ditton], a member of the 
committee. 


Mr. DILLON. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I 
simply want to call attention to the Cummins amendment, and 
read it to you: 

That every railroad not owned, controlled, or operated by another 
carrier company, and which has heretofore competed for traffic with 
a railroad or railroads of which the President has taken the possession, 
use, and control, or which connects with such railroads and engaged 
as a common carrier in general transportation, shall be held and con- 
sidered as within “ Federal control,“ as herein defined, and necessary 
for the prosecution of the war, and shall be entitled to the benetit of all 
the provisions of this. act. 

Under the Cummins amendment there is not a short-line rail- 
road in the country that is net included under the provisions 
of the act. That was the intent of Congress when we passed 
the law, 

I now call your attention to the relinguishment clause, which 
reads as follows: 

That the President may, prior to July 1. 1918, relinquish control of 
all or any of any railroad or system of transportation, further Fed- 
eral control of which the President shall deem not needful or desirable; 
and the President may at any time during the period of Federal control 
agree with the owners thereof to retiquish all or any part of any rail- 
road or system of transportation. 

Under the release clause the Director General says he has 
the right to turn back any short-line road. The committee 
thought that the right to do so was not granted by the original 
act. The Congress never intended to grant such arbitrary power 
to the Railroad Director. The short lines can not exist with- 
out connections with the trunk lines, and this Congress ought 
not to pass a law that will push them into bankruptcy, for that 
is what it means for all of these short lines. Communities and 
towns have been built up along these lines and they ought not 
to be destroyed. The original intent of Congress was as clear 
as could be made, that if the short line goes out the connecting 
lines must go out with it, so that no injury shall be done to any 
short-line road. It appeared from the examination of Mr. Payne, 
the solicitor of the Director of Railroads, that the Government 
intends to hold this right of relinquishment over the short lines 
and could easily be used as a bludgeon over the short lines by 
which he could say, “ You agree to this contract, or we will elim- 
inate you without any notice,” without any hearing upon the part 
of the line. This, it seems to me, would be an act of manifest 
injustice to every short-line railroad in the country. It ought 
not to be done. I favor this resolution. I think it is properly 
drawn and it ought to have the support of every Member of the 
House. [Applause.] 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to a member 
of the committee, Judge DEWALT. 

Mr. DEWALT. Mr. Speaker, this resolution as now presented 
contains two distinct idens. The first is that which was proposed 
by .the administrator of the Railroad Bureau, namely, an ex- 
tension of time for the relinquishment from the date stated in 
the original act up to January 1, 1919. That was the resolution 
as originally proposed by the administrative bureau. The short 
lines then came in and pleaded for relief, and they introduced an 
amendment to the resolution. ‘That amendment is the second 
idea in the resolution. That is simply this, that no short line 
shall be released until the main or trunk line with which the 
short line competes or with which it connects is also relinquished. 
In other words, it places the short line on a parity with the main 
or trunk line. This proposition further takes into view the 
capitalization of two billion of dollars as represented by the short 
lines. It takes into consideration altogether 765 short lines, be- 
cause that is the number in the United States. One hundred and 
sixty-five of those lines have already been taken over and the 
remainder are in a chaotic state, not knowing whether they will 
be taken over or be relinquished, and the purpose of this reso- 
lution is to confine the administrative functions of the Railroad 
Bureau to this fact, and this alone, that this chaotic condition, 
so far as the short lines are concerned, must be removed and that 
they can not be relinquished until the trunk lines with which 
they compete or with which they are connected are also re- 
linquished. That is the sum and substance of the whole thing. 
{Applause.] 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Green]. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, this resotution is very 
important and necessary, but it is a sad commentary as to the 
condition into which this Congress has sunk that it should be 
necessary. The meaning of the act which was heretofore passed 
was perfectly plain. It is also plain that it has been disre- 
garded. Whatever may be said as to whether there was or has 
been an actual violation by the Railroad Administration of the 
law as laid down by this Congress, there can not be the slightest 
question that the Railrond Administration knew perfectly well 
that the spirit of the law and the intent of Congress was being 
violated. 
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Notwithstanding the law—I believe the law was explicit as to 
its terms, and surely it was plain as to its meaning and inten- 
tion, that the short lines should not be relinquished—yet they 
have proceeded to relinquish them over their protest. 

Nor is that all. As gentlemen who have been speaking on the 
subject before me and others have said, they have proceeded in de- 
fiance of the directions of the shipper to route freight over certain 
other lines in order to kill off the short lines. There can be no 
question in the minds of any gentleman but that that is illegal 
and that short lines are being ruined by this practice. I 
could go on-and review other matters to show you that the 
Railroad Administration has been disregarding and violating 
the law, but the few moments that have been allotted me are 
insufficient. 

Gentlemen said repeatedly, when we granted great powers to 
the Railway Administration—powers not only unprecedented 
in this country but almost unprecedented anywhere—that there 
was no fear that they would be abused, that no official would 
overstep reasonable bounds or use them in an oppressive man- 
ner, but here we have a positive example of what the Railroad 
Administration intends to do in the way the short lines have 
been treated, If there is anybody that ought to be fair, it is 
those officials who have been placed in charge of the manage- 
ment of the railroads. If there is any institution that ought to 
be just it is the Government of this country which is repre- 
sented by them. But they have absolutely ignored the law and 
have attempted to defy Congress. Then my friend from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Warsa] possibly not understanding the situation, 
has asked why the committee has been so particular to append 
to this resolution a statement of the express purpose and intent 
of Gongress in enacting it. 1 

It is simply in order that these gentlemen can not without 
effrontery exceeding anything they have already shown say they 
do not understand this law and that they will construe it in 
opposition to its plain import and meaning. We want to make 
this so plain that the wayfaring man can not err therein. We 
intend that there shall be no further pretense that the law is 
not understood. Unelss I completely misunderstand the pur- 
pose of this Congress, it has determined positively that the 
short lines shall be taken over. To do otherwise would be a 
blunder so astounding that it is utterly incomprehensible how 
any man or set of men could make it. It is claimed that these 
lines are not profitable. The same claim could be made with 
reference to every short branch or feeder which the great systems 
own and which it is not proposed to discard. These lines of track 
by themselves may not be profitable, but as feeders to the great 
lines they are profitable. In the same way they are profitable 
to the country at large, which can not afford to dispense with 
them even if it was willing to commit the moral wrong of de- 
stroying the communities through which they run, communities 
which have been built up on the faith and assurance of the laws 
as they then stood, which permitted these short lines to exist. 

Mr. Speaker, it would be nothing short of a crime to now com- 
pel these short lines to be torn up, their property to be junked, 
the communities through which they run to be left without trans- 
portation, and it would be an act of folly that surpasses any- 
thing ever done in the history of this country. To prevent such 
action this resolution should be adopted. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. SAUNDERS]. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, when the Con- 
gress passed the act of March last, it was very manifestly the 
legislative intent clearly expressed, that the Railroad Adminis- 
tration should take over the short lines, coordinate them with 
the trunk lines, and operate the entire system of roads, great 
and small as a unified whole. It was an intolerable thought 
to this body that these short lines as a result of Government 
administration of the trunk lines should either in whole, or in 
part, languish and dle. These roads are as essential to the 
smaller communities, as the trunk lines to the great centers 
of wealth and industrial activities. Yet this result of cessation, 
or bankruptcy, will be the lot of many short lines, unless action 
is taken to-day. It has been established by the statements made 
on this floor unchallenged, and uncontradicted, that unless the 
pending resolution is agreed to, reaffirming in unmistakable 
terms the legislative intent of the act of March, there are many 
short lines, in many communities that will be forced to discon- 
tinue their operations to the very great prejudice and loss of 
those communities, } 

The amendment to this resolution reaffirms the legislative 
intent, and makes certain that which we thought was already 
certain. 

I agree with the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH] 
with respect to the general principles relating to the preparation 
and construction of statutes, but confronted with the situation 


that language in this resolution. 


developed under the interpretation impressed upon the act of 
March last, this body should reaffirm and declare anew the in- 
tent of the original act in the most positive and emphatic fash- 
ion. The gentleman from Massachusetts suggests that the dec- 
laration of intent in the resolution is surplusage. Possibly, 
but by all means should it be retained in the resolution. With 
that language retained there is no possibility that the meaning 
and purpose of the original act can be misunderstood. It is 
a plain and emphatic declaration on our part that the Goy- 
ernment shall take over the short lines and operate them so 
long as it operates the trunk lines with which they connect, or 
compete. 

That is what we meant by the original act, and that is the 
meaning that we now reaffirm. If there is any form of werds 
other than that in the resolution by which our intent can be more 
definitely and positively expressed, then I am in favor of using 
As I have stated, this resolu- 
tion simply says to the Railroad Administration that so long as 
the trunk lines with which these short lines connect continue to 
be administered and operated by the Government, then in the 
public interests the Government operation of the short lines shall 
continue for the same period. 

I have listened in vain during the progress of this debate for 
some one to point out why the policy proposed with reference to 
the short lines is not a just and proper policy. No suggestion 
to that effect has been made. No one has risen in this debate 
to intimate that we, having in mind the interests of the entire 
Nation, should establish a system of railroad administration 
under which the trunk lines alone are to be operated, and the 
vast aggregate of smaller lines, with a mileage of 30,000 miles, 
and an aggregate value of something like $2,000,000,000, with 
their vast potentialities of benefit to the communities which 
they serve, should be left to their own devices under the new 
conditions created by Government administration of the trunk 
lines. It is freely admitted that such a policy will mean ruin 
for many of the short lines, and destructive losses to the com- 
munities which they serve, 

Mr. Speaker, I think it would be most unfortunate to strike 
out a single line or word from this resolution of reaffirmation 
and redeclaration of a legislative intent that we thought had 
been heretofore expressed in terms of sufficient clarity. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia, Yes. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. In the gentleman's judgment, will this 
take over those lines that may have been relinquished before 
this bill becomes a law and make it mandatory? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I am not entirely clear upon 
that point. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Why would it not be advisable to add at 
the end of the resolution the following: 

And regardless of and despite any order of relinquishment hereto- 
fore made or of any other act which may have heretofore been done by 
or for the United States as to such control, 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I am not in charge of this 
joint resolution, but so far as I am concerned, I frankly say that 
I see no reason why the amendment suggested should not be 
accepted. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. BORLAND]. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, I want to address myself to 
the last clause of the joint resolution, the one which provides 
that the Railway Administration shall continue to hold and op- 
erate the short-line railroads as long as the railroads with 
which they are competing are held in Federal control. A ques- 
tion has been raised here as to whether the short-line railroads 
which have heretofore been relinquished will be recovered into 
the Federal control in case of the passage of this resolution. In 
my judgment there is very strong ground for saying they would 
be, and I base that upon this language— 
shall be held and considered as within Federal control as defined in 
sald act. 

That is, by the very language of this resolution, we define 
the intent of Congress to be that the railroads thus defined and 
described shall be held and considered to be within Federal 
control. So that I trust that that sets at rest that question. The 
short-line railroads are mainly railroads that have been con- 
structed by local capital and are operated in response to local 
demands. If they are not taken over by the Federal Govern- 
ment, they have absolutely no opportunity to survive. That 
seems to be generally agreed. The routing of all the through 
traffic controlled by the Railroad Administration will pass over 
trunk lines, and even if the shipper should desire to favor the 
short-line railroads and to take the trouble to route his freight 
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over the short-line railroads it might still be within the power 
ef the Railroad Administration for public reasons to change 


that routing. 

Mr. SNOOK. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman ‘yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. 

Mr. SNOOK. They are now doing that very thing. 

Mr. BORLAND. The gentleman says they are now doing that 
very thing. So the short-line railread has no opportunity what- 
ever to protect its through traflic or its share of its through 
traffic, and it has little opportunity to protect its local traffic. It 
has only one outlet, its connection with the trunk lines, and they 
are under the jurisdiction of the Federal control and the short- 
line railroad is embarrassed, of course, by such regulations as the 
Federal administration may make. Now, the clear intent of 
the Congress was ‘that the taking over of the trunk-line ratlroads 
should not operate to destroy these local competing roads, and 
it would be the greatest violation of public policy if we allow 
that taking of the trunk-line railroads to operate to destroy 
just and legitimate competition which has been built up in re- 
sponse to a local demand. I am somewhat at a loss to know 
how under the present trend of rallroad legislation in ‘this 
country we are going to secure independent lines of railroads. 
How can independent lines be built? Here they have been 
built in many cases from local capital, and under that can not 
sustain themselves in opposition to the combined competition 
of the Railroad Administration, and they must go down. Now, 
suppose they perish. What opportunity is chere in the future 
for the building of an independent line of road to compete 
with the present trunk line? It is a very serious question in our 
transportation system. : 

Another question is this, gentlemen: We have not an abun- 
dance of transportation facilities in this country. We are short 
of transportation facilities. It is perfectly possible for the Rall- 
road Administration to make full use of these short lines by 
routing over them the surplus amount that they can carry, to the 
exclusion of the trunk lines. 


VETO MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT (H. DOC. NO. 1206). 
The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House a message 
from the President of the United States. 
Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I believe that this message 
involves a matter of considerable interest to the membership of 


the House, and I believe a quorum should be present here to 


receive this important message. 
Mr. CANNON. Can not the message be withheld tempo- 
rarily until we can dispose of this resolution? 


The SPEAKER. The Chair will state this: Ile is in no rush. 


nbout laying this message before the House, but the Post Office 
Committee wants to meet at half-past 3 and see what they are 
going to do about reporting another bill. The Chair did not 
understand what the gentleman said. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, it seems to me possibly 
the committee ought not to take any action until the message 
is disposed of. 

The SPEAKER. Well, all the disposition that is necessary 
to make at this time is to have the message read, and then the 
gentleman from Tennessee or somebody else will make n motion 
to refer the message and the bill itself to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Reads. 

Mr. STEENERSON. But the Constitution provides that the 
House shall proceed to vote on the question 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands that. It may pro- 
ceed to-day, next week, or next year. It has been ruled on over 
and over again. It does not mean you shall immediately take 
it up. The Chair has read that section of the Constitution until 


he knows it by heart, and has read all the decisions. It may 


lie on the Speaker's table if they want to or take it to the com- 
mittee if they want to. It need not be reported back if the com- 
mitee does not want to do so. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Well, the message will be read, and 
then we will take such steps as are desirable. 

The SPEAKER. Of course. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the Chair mean to state that while the 
vetoed message is pending upon a bill such as this that the 

House can proceed to consider and pass an identical bill with 

the exception of that part which is the subject of veto? 


The SPEAKER. The Chair does not know what the commit- 


tee will report back except in the light of experience. The Chair 


does not understand the point the gentleman makes. 


Mr. WALSH. The point I sought to make is this: Whether 


the House can proceed to consider a bill just identical in lan- 


guage and effect to that which has been vetoed while the veto is 


pending upon a particular part : 
The SPEAKER. Oh, no; you have got to vote on the veto. 


| 


‘Congress to discriminate against short lines, 


EXTENSION OF TIME OF FEDEKAL CONTROL OF RATLROADS. 


Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I understand the time has ex- 
pired of the hour which was controlled ‘by the gentleman from 
Tennessee. I ask if we could not vote on this? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has seven minutes more. 
[Cries of “ Vote! “] 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman wants to move the previ- 
ous question on the resolution and amendments thereto the Chair 
will withhold the President's message for a few moments. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the point of no 
quorum, 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I promised gentlemen a little more 
time, but in view of the situation I move the previous question 
on the resolution and amendments thereto to final passage. Be- 
fore making that motion I want to ask unanimous consent to 
“igi 25 all of the preamble except the last two words on page 
waa ae e sed 

The SPEAKER. The preamble is the last thing that is 
voted on. 

Mr. SIMS. I move the previous question on the passage of 
the resolution and amendments thereto. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman ask to strike the entire 
preanible from the resolution? 

Mr. SIMS. Except the last two words, “ be it.“ 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent to strike from the preamble everything except 
the last two words, “be it.“ Is there objection? 

Mr. McCLINTIC. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. SIMS. Then, Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the resolution, preamble, and amendments. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. I ask unanimous consent for one minute. 

Mr. SIMS. I am perfectly willing and anxious for the gentle- 
man to have it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield as to the form 
of the amendment which hie has suggested to be eliminated from 
the preamble? I do not recall in the passage of a resolution 
the words “be it“ preceding the word “resolved.” 

Mr. SIMS. Well—— 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not believe that is proper practice. 

The SPEAKER. That is absolutely a matter of taste. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is more than a matter of taste because 
dc is included in the amendment. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I want to ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Oklahoma muy have permission to 
speak for one minute. 

The SPEAKER. Lou do not have to ask unanimous consent, 

Mr. SIMS. I yield to the gentleman one minute. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has the control of time in 
his own hands. The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. McCrin- 
el is recognized for one minute. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr. Speaker, when legislation was enacted 
into a law authorizing the Director General to take over the 
railroads of the country IJ um sure it was not the intention of 
Everyone knows 
the necessity of short-line railroads, as, to a large extent, they 
are pioneers when it comes to developing new territory. In 
every section of the country where you find this kind of rail- 
roads you will see splendid ‘towns and the territory which they 
go through developed in a way that compares favorably with 
the territory adjacent to trunk lines. If the Government should 
discriminate so as to cause these roads to not receive the same 
consideration that will be given the trunk lines, then it is only 
u matter of time when they will slowly perish. I mean by this 
if they are not allowed to have the same advantages in the way 
of ‘traffic arrangements, terminal facilities, and other benefits, 
it will be impossible for them to receive a sufficient amount of 
business so as to enable them to be self-sustaining. 

The argument has been advanced that some of these short- 
line railroads are now being operated at a loss. Even if this 


| were true, it can not be disputed that they are rendering to the 
i| eltizens of the country depending upon same a service that can 
not be estimated in dollars and cents. If our Government would 


refuse to operate such enterprises or departments that are being 
maintained at a loss, it would be necessary that we suspend 
some branches of the Government in less than 30 days. When 
‘you measure the good that is given to a territory and the citizens 
living ‘therein in comparison with the small loss that might be 
brought about in the operation of a short-line railroad, it is only 
a drop in the bucket compared to the loss that goes on from 
year to year in some of the other enterprises that are being 
maintained for the benefit of the people and the various com- 
munities at large. 

In the district I have the honor to represent there is a short- 
line railroad called the Clinton & Oklahoma Western. Along 
this road are several splendid, new, hustling little cities. The 
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people who have gone out there have pioneered, eager for the 
opportunity of developing that section in order that they may 
kave a home which will enable them to live in peace and hap- 
piness. When it was reported that the Government would not 
extend its protecting arm over these short lines, then they be- 
gan to be alarmed, and I have in my office more than 500 ap- 
peals asking that no action be taken that would destroy their 
rights and privileges. It so happens this little short-line rail- 
road is making money. It has at its head an efficient set of 
officers, who are conducting their affairs along business lines, 
They have made pleasant, agreeable traffic arrangements, and 
now they say to me, If we are to be deprived of our privileges, 
then it is only a matter of time until our road must be operated 
at a loss,” 

I am sure this is one of the most important resolutions that 
has ever been brought before this body for consideration. I 
know it is necessary that Congress show to this department of 
our Government its real intention when it comes to handling 
matters of this kind. Some time ago it was reported that this 
department of our Government would not allow a certain rail- 
road over 700 miles long, which goes through the district I have 
the honor to represent, to receive the benefits that would be 
given to other railroads. Immediately appeals were made to 
me from practically every town along its right of way, and I 
secured such information as was available and filed the follow- 
ing statement with Mr. McAdoo, the Director General of Rail- 
roads, asking that no unjust discrimination be made against 
the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient Railroad: 


STATEMENT BY Mr. McCurntic TO Hox. Wat. G. McApoo, Dinector 
GENERAL OF RAILROADS, 


KANSAS CITY, MEXICO & ORIENT RAILROAD, 


Every new railroad, as a rule, has to ke through certain periods 
which cause its promoters to suffer from a financial standpoint. These 
conditions are brought about in varlous ways, and the same thing holds 
true with the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient Railroad Co. According 
to the records, this railroad has po through two periods of receiver- 
ship, the first being caused by a financial depression, which resulted in 
its being pace in the hands of a receiver on March 7, 1912, and it 
remain n this condition until July 6, 1914. Later, and on April 16, 
1917, it was again placed in the hands of a receiver; and this is the 
condition of the road at the present time, 


PACTS CONNECTED WITH THE ROAD, 


The Orient Railroad is at this time 8 trains from Wichita, 
Kans., to Alpine, ‘Tex., a distance of 737 miles. It has opened up a 
large territory that can not be served by any other transportation 
company, and many prominent towns, in addition to large sections of 
agricultural country, are dependent upon this road entirely for trans- 
portation facilities. The roae stock consists of 61 locomotives, 22 
passenger cars, and 1,726 freight cars. The road is fairly well graded, 
and 70-pound steel rails are used throughout. In addition to this 
equipment, adequate steam shoyels, bridge-repairing a ment, and a 
splendid roundhouse and repair shop are available at Wichita. 


BUSINESS OF THE ROAD. 


Notwithstanding the fact that the Orient Railroad has been handi- 
capped because it was not built into Kansas City and other terminal 
oints, it has maintained through schedules and taken care of all the 
usiness intrusted to it in an efficient manner. In 1916 it carried 
409,776 net tons originat on its own lines and 741,175 tons received 
from connecting unis making a grand total of 1,150,952 tons, or 
75,225 full carloads. In 1917 there was a reduction of tonnage origi- 
nating on its own line, ca by the unprecedented droughts in prac- 
tically all of the territory served by the road. The amount of tonnage 
originating for this year is 356,592 tons, and that received from con- 
necting lines 831,128 tons, mak a grand total of 1,187,721 tons, or 
70,700 carloads. According to the information that has been given the au- 
thorities, this road has a sufficient amount of power and capacity to take 
care of more than double the business that it is at present handling; 
and with the present prospects for a good crop throughout the section 
of the country that it serves it can easily be seen that the road has 
ssed through its most critical period and that in a very short time 
The added tonnage it will receive will be sufficient to enable it to pay 
more than the cost of operating expenses. 
Jud Pollock, of Kansas, who is on the Federal bench, has had 
jurisdiction over the receivership of this road. He is probably as well 
sted as to the existing conditions as any other man in the country. 
Recent! he granted permission to those in charge of this road to issue 
two and a half million of three-year receivership certificates, and from 
the information I have one and a half million of these have been sub- 
scribed for. The present financial conditions confronting the world have 
made it practically impossible to secure large amounts of money for con- 
struction purposes, and for this reason it has not been possible to com- 
plete this road to City, Mo., or to other places where connections 
are needed. ‘The people of Texas are very much interested in seeing the 
Governmeat retain supervision over this road, and resolutions have been 
ssel by both branches of the Texas Legislature under date of March 
6, 1918, asking that no discrimination be made against the Kansas 
City, Mexico & Orient Railroad Co. 


NEW TERRITORY OPENED. 


The Kansas City, Mexico & Orient Railroad was graded through many 
sections of Oklahoma and Texas for a number of years prior to the time 
it was completed. This resulted in the ple starting many new enter- 
prises years before the road was completed, thereby opening up much 
new territory for settlement. The building of this road has resulted in 
the establishment of many large irrigation plants in Texas; in fact, it 
ean be said that the largest 489 75 areas in some counties in Texas 
are those which are supplied by this road. In other sections, which de- 


nd entirely upon this road for transportation facilities, the live-stock 
ndustry is such that if this road should be discontinued it would bring 
about irreparable injury to the country and a great financial loss to 
those who are interested in this business, 


bring about untold hardships on the people who depend upon this rail- 
road for transportation facilities, 


CONCLUSION. 


Under Government control the Orient Railroad has already dem- 
onstrated its usefulness in many ways. It has been handling 60 cars 
per day from Sweetwater, Tex., to Wichita, Kans., and many tons of 
reight have been diverted at different points for the use of the Govern- 
ment. Recent rains have caused thousands of heads of cattle to be 


y 
added business it will recelre in the very near future will cause it to 
be able to take care of its financial obligations in a most satisfactory 


way. 

Ù feel that no more meritorious railroad is now being operated than 
the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient. The construction of the system has 
resulted in the open of large sections of the country, and thousands 
of people to-day are ndent upon it for the necessities of life. It 
has been a pioneer in blazing the way for civilization, and now, inas- 
much as it bas apparently reached the place where it can soon be oper- 
ated without financial loss, it is ho that the Government will not 
cece justified in making an order that will cause the same to be discon- 


nued. . 
If the information given in this connection does not cover eve 
phase of the situation, I respectfully ask that no action be taken until 
a committee representing the Government can inspect this road, the 
section of the country it goes through, and the industries thàt are de- 
pendent upon it for a livelihood. 

Respectfully submitted. 


Jim Mecrixrrc. 

I am sure it is the desire of those in charge of this branch of 
our Government to deal fairly with all questions coming under 
their jurisdiction, and when this resolution is enacted into law 
then there will be no doubt as to what is the intention of Con- 
gress when it comes to dealing with matters of this kind. Mr. 
Speaker, I am hoping this measure can be enacted into law at 
the earliest date possible, as the entire country, more or less, is 
interested in this subject, and when it is known that the Gov- 
ernment does not intend to make any discrimination in fayor or 
against any of our industries then the people will have no cause 
for complaint, A 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to strike 
out the entire preamble. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp, Is there ob- 
jection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 

The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Sts] asks unanimous 
consent to strike out the entire preamble. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 

The question is on ordering the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment of the 
House joint resolution. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, there is a committee amend- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER. The first vote, then, is on the committee 
amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the House joint resolution, 

The resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Sius, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the resolution was agreed to was laid on the table. 

VETO MESSAGE—POST OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL (H, DOC. NO, 1200). 

The SPEAKER. ‘The Clerk will read the veto message of the 
President. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
there Is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin makes a 
point of order there is no quorum present, and evidently there is 
not. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I wove a call of 
the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkecper will close the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arms will notify the absentees, and the Clerk will 
call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Members failed to an- 
swer to their names: 


Austin Britten campoan Pa, 

Baer Brodbeck Candler, Miss. Coady 
Hare Brombaugh Cantrill Collier 
Bland Burroughs Carter, Mass. Copley - 
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Costello Hayes McKinley Scully 

Crago Heaton McLemore Sells 

Curry, Cal. Heintz Mann Shackleford 
Dale, 2 Hensley Martin Sherley 
Davidson Holland on Sherwood 
Davis Hood Montague Slayden 
Denison Houston Moore, Pa. Slem * 
Dent i Howard Morin Smal Per 
Dies Husted Mudd Snell 
Doremus Hutchinson Nelson Snyder — 
Drukker James Norton Stedman _ 
Edmonds Johnson, S. Dak. Olney Stephens, Nebr. 
Emerson Juul O'Shaunessy Stevenson 
Estopinal N Overstreet Stron; 

Ferris Kearns ige Sullivan 
Flood Kehoe Parker, N. J. Switzer 

Foss Kelley, Mich. Powers Talbott 
rear Kennedy, lowa Ramseyer fempleton 
Freeman Kiess, Pa. Rayburn are 
Gallivan Knutson Reavis 

Glass Kreider Roberts 

Goodall LaGuardia Robinson 

Gould Langley Rodenberg 

Graham, Pa. Lehibach Rose 

Gray, N. J. Lesher Rowe . 

Gregg Lever Rowland hal 

Griest Littlepage Russell 

Hamill McAndrews Schall Wingo 
Hamilton, N. Y. McCormick Scott, Iowa Wise 
Harrison, Miss. McKenzie Scott, Pa. Zihiman 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 204 Members, a quorum, 
have answered to their names. 

Mr, GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I move to dis- 
pense with further proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPHAKER. The Doorkeeper will open the doors. The 
Chair tays before the House the message from the President of 
the United States, which the Clerk will read, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


To the House of Representatives: 

I am taking the liberty of returning H. R. 7287, making ap- 
propriations for the service of the Post Office Department for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, and for other purposes, 
without my signature, because the bill contains a provision 
which I venture to think it would be wisest to omit. I refer to 
the provision with regard to the rental of pneumatic tubes. 

I am convinced that there is no moral or legal obligation rest- 
ing on the Government to continue the use of these tubes by 
rental. At the time they were installed they may have had 
some value as a postal facility, but that was before the volume 
of mail had reached the enormous proportions which it has 
to-day and before the development of the use of motor vehicles. 
These developments have made the tubes practically obsolete, 
quite unnecessary, and in fact a hindrance to the eflicient op- 
eration of the Postal Service. ‘This is illustrated by the fact 
that in 1918 it was estimated that 5,373,147 letters were dis- 
patched daily by the use of the tubes, while in 1917 only 
2,837,638, or approximately one-half that number, were dis- 
patched by that means, If this ratio of reduction continued, 
few, if any, letters would now be sent in that way. Less than 
50 per cent of the letter mail, or 5 per cent of the entire volume 
of mail, handled nt the stations using the pneumatic-tube sery- 
ice is transported by the tubes. 

There seems to be an impression that if the tubes were aban- 
doned these letters would be delayed. This is an unfounded 
impression, because practically all of this mail could be handled 
at less cost and more expeditiously by other means. 

There are many reasons why the present pneumatic-tube sys- 
tems are not eficient devices for the transmission of mail. 
Among these reasons is their limited capacity, which makes it 
impossible to use them to meet conditions of emergency. Fur- 
thermore, experience has demonstrated that the tubes are unre- 
liable because of breakdowns and stoppages. During such 
breakdowns they cease operation for hours and even for days 
together, and it is often necessary to dig up the streets to 
obtain the mail clogged in the tubes. When these breakdowns 
occur it is necessary immediately to substitute vehicular sery- 
ice, which results in a confusion of schedules and disorganiza- 
tion of the transportation and delivery service and delay in the 
forwarding of large numbers of letters. Not only are letters 
delayed in this way, but because of defects in the tubes, care- 
lessness on the part of operators, and accidents of various sorts 
the tubes soii or damage many thousand letters and in some 
instances destroy them. 

The Post Office Department has found it necessary because of 
the unreliability and inefficiency of the tubes to divert a large 


quantity of mail formerly dispatched by their use to automo- | 


biles wherever close connections are required. It has been 
found that later closings of the mail can be arranged and closer 
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connections assured by this means. I am informed that this is 
true even in the congested sections of New York City. 

Some of the principal objections to the tubes, in addition to 
those I have already enumerated, are their unsuitability to 
carry many special-delivery parcels; the necessary relaying of 
containers at way stations involving a loss of time and requir-. 
ing that all intermediate stations be kept open with attendants 
on duty; their inability to dispatch mail to intermediate sta- 
tions during continuous transmission between any two points; 
their unsuitability to the dispatch of mail to the point where it 
is received by or taken from the railroad companies without 
additional handling; and the impossibility of preventing damp- 
ness and ofl in the tubes at certain times, which results in 
damage to the mail, : 

It will be noted that the tubes when working at their best 
perform only one step in the transmission of the mail from the 
sender to the addressee, and the advantage of their use is largely 
theoretical. This conclusion was reached by Stone & Webster, 
among others, a firm of engineers employed by the congres- 
sional commission which recently investigated this matter. In 
speaking of the services performed by the tubes, they state— 
but belng only one step in the movement of the mall and being preceded 
and succeed by other steps in which, by the exigencies of economical 
mail handling, intermittent movement is necessary, advantage of 
the tubes is often lost, and at times the tubes become entirely inade- 
quate to handle a bulk of mail which has been accumulated in some 
preceding step. 

I have been guided in my conclusions by those who have ex- 
pert postal knowledge and who seem to me the safest judges 
as to whether these tubes constitute a desirable postal facility. 
In the act of April 21, 1902, the Congress, realizing that the 
Postmaster General could not be expected te be an expert on 
postal affairs, prohibited him by law from issuing an adver- 
tisement for pneumatic mail service until a commission of 
postal experts had given their approval. When the last rental 
contract expired, such a commission was appointed in accord- 
ance with this law. Its report as well as subsequent reports 
by experts on the value of this service is before me, and no one 
who reads these reports can escape the impression that the 
conclusions reached by these experts are sound and that the use 
of the tubes should be abandoned. 

I am informed that during the past 10 years many efforts 
have been made to extend the present: system of pneumatic 
tubes, but that these extensions have invariably been advised 
against by the departmental commissions of postal experts who 
investigated the matter, and that the reports of these experts 
invariably called attention to the development of the automobile 
as a factor which would have to be considered at the close of 
the present rental contracts, The postmasters of various cities 
where the tubes are in use have spoken against them and urged 
that they be abandoned. 

These reasons seeming to me conclusive and compelling, I 
have not felt at liberty to acquiesce in this feature of the bill, 
which I herewith reluctantly return. 

Wooprow WILSON. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 

29 June, 1918. 


Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House on 
reconsideration do agree to pass the bill notwithstanding the 
objection of the President. 

The SPEAKER. I wish the gentleman would send the mo- 
tion to the desk. 

Mr. STEENERSON. 
vious question. 


And on that motion I demand the pre- 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. i 
The Clerk read as follows: - 


By Mr. STEENERSON: I move that the House on reconsideration do 
agree to pass the bill notwithstanding the objections of the President. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, on that motion I move the previous 
question. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota has already 
moved it. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. STEENERSON] 
moves the previous question on this motion. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. STEENERSON]. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, does not that require the yeas 
and nays? 

The SPEAKER. Of course. The Chair will order them just 
as quick as he can get to it. The gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr, SteeNERSON] moves that the Post Office bill be reconsidered 
| und passed, the President's objections to the contrary notwith- 

standing. On that the Constitution requires that the yeas and 
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nays be called. The Clerk will call the roll. 


handler, N. X. 
€lasson 


Fillsworth 
Elston 


Esch 
Fairchild, B. L. 


Alexander 
Al 


Buehanan 
ett 
Ryrnes, S. C. 
Byrus, Tenn. 

Caraway 
arlin 
Canter, Okla. 


ary 
Chandler, Okla. 
Church 

Clark, Fla. 
Clark, Pn. 
Claypool 


‘leary 
Connally, Tex. 


Connelly. Kans. 


Cooper, Ohto 
Cooper, Wis, 
Cox 


Brodbeck 
Brumbaugh 
Campbell, Pa. 
Candler, Miss. 
Canftrill 
Carter, Mass. 


Davidson 
Davis 
Deut 


Those in favor of 
passing this bill over the President's veto, which is the popular 
phrase, will, as their names are called, vote “yea,” and those 
opposed will vote “nay.” j 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 114, nays 186, 
answered “present” 3, not voting 127, as follows: 


YEAS—114. 


Fairfield McLaughlin, Mich.Smith, C. B. 
Fess McLaughlin, Pa, Smith, T. F. 
Flynn a, teenerson 
Focht Maher Stiness 
Fordney apes Sweet 
Francis leeker Swift 
Fuller, III. Merritt Tague 
Garland Miller, Minn, Temple 
Gillett Mott Tilson 
Good Nelan ‘Timberlake 
Goodall Oliver, N. Y. Tinkham 
Green, lowa Parker, N. Y. Towner 
Greene, Mass Peters Treadway 
Greene, Vt. Phelan Vestal 
Hadley - Platt Volstead 
Hawley Pratt Waldow 
ersey Purnell ulsh 
Ireland Ram Wason 
Johnson. Wash. Riordan Watson, Pa. 
Kennedy, Iowa Robbins * 
Ke J. R. Roberts White, Me. 
Kraus Rogers Ullams 
La Follette Sanders, Ind Wilson, III. 
ndon Sanders, N. X. Winslow 
Longworth Sanfor Wood, Ind 
Lufkin tegel Woods, Iowa 
Lundeen Sinnott Young, N. Dak. 
McArthur Sloan 
McFadden Smith, Mich. 
NAYS—186. 
Dominick Johnson, Ky. Ramseyer 
Doolittle ones Randall 
Doughton Keatin Rankin 
Drane Kelly, Pa. Rayburn 
Dupré Kettner Reed 
Fagan ` Key, Ohio Romjue 
Fagle Kincheloe Rouse 
Evans Kinkaid Rubey 
Fairchild, G. W. Kitchin Rucker 
Farr rsen Sabath 
Ferris ro Saunders, Va. 
Fields Lea, Cal. Scott, Mich. 
Fisher e, Ga, Sears 
i Tinthicum Shallenberger 
Foster Little Sherley 
French Lobec Shouse 
Fuller, Mass. Lonergan Sims 
Gallagher McAndrews Sisson 
Gandy MeClintic Small 
Gard MeCulloch Snook 
Garner McKeown Stafford 
Garrett, Tenn. Madden tengall 
‘ 5 ex. Mannaig gase 
ilynn ays hens, Miss. 
Godwin, N. C. Miller, Wash. 5 Tois Nebr. 
Goodwin, Ark. Mondell Sterling, III. 
Gordon foon Sterling, Pa. 
Graham, III. Moores, Ind. umners 
Gray, Ala. organ Taylor, Ark. 
Griffin Neely Taylor, Colo. 
Hamilton, Mich. Nicholls, S. C. Thomas 
Hamlin Nichols, Mich. ‘Thompson 
Harrison, Miss. Oldfield Tillman 
Haskell liver, Ala. Van Dyke 
Hastings Osborne Venable 
Haugen Overmyer inson 
Hayden Padgett Watkins 
Teflin Park Weaver 
Helm Polk ebb 
llelvering Porter Welty 
Hilliard Pou Wilson, La 
Hollingsworth Price Wilson, Tex. 
Huddleston Woodyard 
Hull, Towa agsdale Wright 
Humphreys Rainey, H. T. Young, Tex. 
1 Rainey, J. W. 
Jacoway Raker 
ANSWERED “PRESENT ”—3. 
Harrison, Va. Sanders, La. 
NOT VOTING—127. 
Dies 5 Heintz LaGuardia 
Doremus Hensley Langley 
Dowe Hicks Lehlbach 
Drukker Holland Lesher 
Edmonds Hood Lever 
Emerson Houston Littlepage 
Estopinal Howard n 
Foss Hull, Tenn. eCormick 
Frear Tlustéd McKenzie 
Freeman Hutchinson MeKinley 
(jalltran ames cLemore 
Glass Johnson, S. Dak. Mann 
Gould Juul Martin 
Graham, Pa. <a Masen 
Gray, N. J Kearns Montague 
Gregg Kehoe oore, Pa. 
Griest Kelley, Mich. Morin 
Hamill Kiess, Pa. udd 
Hamilton, N, Y. King Nelson 
Tlayes Knutson Norton 
Krelder Olnew 


Heaton 


Rodenberg 
Rose 
Rowe 
Rowland 


So the motion was rejected. 


lly 

Sells 
Shackleford 
Sherwood 
Slayden 


Slem 
Smith, Idaho 


Snell Walker 
Snyder Walton 
Stedman Ward 
Stevenson Watson, Va 
Strong Welling 
Sullivan Whaley 
Switzer White, Ohio 
Talbott Wingo 
Templeton Wise 

Vare Zihiman 
Voigt 


The Clerk announced the following pairs: 


On the vote: 


Mr. Rowranp and Mr. Kreiver (for) with Mr. CANTRILL 


(against). 


Mr. Hicks and Mr. Wand (for) with Mr. Estrorrnarn (against). 

Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania and Mr, Onney (for) with Mr. 
Harrison of Virginia (against). 

Mr. BACHARACH and Mr. Lenrsacn (for) with Mr. Tarsorr 


(against). 


Mr. SNELL and Mr. Snyper (for) with Mr. Canprer of Missis- 


sippi (against). 


Mr. Rose and Mr. Rowe (for) with Mr. Dext (against). 
Mr, Hustep and Mr. Carrer of Massachusetts (for) with Mr. 


Hutt of Tennessee (against). 


Mr. Vart and Mr. Grresr (for) with Mr. Heaton (against). 

Mr. EpMonxps and Mr. Eaax (for) with Mr. Martis (agninst). 

Mr. Hasurtron of New York and Mr. Granas of Pennsylvania 
(for) with Mr. Hanpy (against). 

Mr. Parcs and Mr. Gour» (for) with Mr. Reayts (against). 

Mr. Costerro and Mr. Txurrrrox (for) with Mr. Howanp 


(against). 
Until further 


Mr. BELL with Mr. ZIHLMAN. 
Mr. Wise with Mr. BLAND. 
Mr. Wrxco with Mr. BRITTEN. 


notice: 


Mr, Bropseck with Mr. COPLEY. 

Mr. Brumpacen with Mr. VOIGT. 

Mr. Wuite of Ohio with Mr. Curry of California. 
Mr. Wiarry with Mr. Treapway, 

Mr. WELLING with Mr. SWITZER. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania with Mr. STRONG. 
Mr. Coapy with Mr. Surru of Idaho. 

Mr. CoLLIER with Mr. Scorr of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Watson of Virginia with Mr. FREEMAN. 

Mr. Warton with Mr. Scorr of Iowa. 

Mr. WALKER with Mr. EMERSON. 

Mr. Suririvan with Mr. FREAR. 

Mr. Stevenson with Mr. DRUKKER. 


Mr. Stepwawn with Mr. Foss. 
Mr. Grass with Mr. SLEMP. 


Mr. GALLIYAN with Mr. DOWELL. 

Mr. Haypen with Mr. MCKINLEY. 

Mr. Suerwoop with Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. 
Mr. SHACKLEFORD with Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Scutty with Mr. DAVIDSON. 

Mr, Scrat with Mr. Gray of New Jersey. 

Mr. Rontxsox with Mr. KNUTSON. 

Mr. Russxr with Mr. LANGLEY. 

Mr. Donkuus with Mr. HAYES. 

Mr. Date of New York with Mr. HUTCHINSON. 
Mr. Lesuer with Mr. McCormick. 

Mr. Lever with Mr. MCKENZIE. 

Mr. LITTLEPAGE with Mr, Mason. 


Mr. Luxx with Mr. MORIN. 
Mr. Hauri with Mr. MUDD. 


Mr. Horranp with Mr. NELSON. 
Mr. Montague with Mr. JAMES., 
Mr. O’Suavunessy with Mr. JUUE. 
Mr. OVERSTREET with Mr. Norton. 


Mr, KEHOE with Mr. KAHN. 
Mr. Ds with Mr. Kearns. 


Mr. HENSLEY with Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. 

Mr. Houston with Mr. Kress of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Hoop with Mr. Krxe. 
Mr. Sanvers of Louisiana with Mr. Ropexsenc. 


Mr. SANDERS of Louisiana. 
Mr. Ropenserc. I voted “no.” 


and answer “ present.” 
Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to vote “no.” 
The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman in the Hall, listening? 
Mr. LEVER. _ I was not, Mr. Speaker ; I was over in the Senate. 
The result of the vote was announced as above recorded, 
The SPEAKER. Two-thirds failing to vote to pass this bill 
the President's objection to the contrary notwithstanding, the 


bill is dead. 


Mr. Speaker, I have a pair with 
I wish to withdraw that vote 


1918. 


Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the President's veto 
message be referred to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee moves that 
the President's veto message be referred to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. The question is on agreeing to that 
motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, I.ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks on the veto. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks on the veto. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 
DIVERSIONS OF WATER FROM NIAGARA RIVER. 


Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I offer a privileged report from the 
Committee on Rules. 2 

The SPEAKER. Tlie Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 406. 

Resolved, That immediately upon the adoption of this resolution the 
House shall proceed to the consideration of S. J. Res. 158, entitled 
“Joint resolution further extending the time within which the joint 
resolution . the Secretary of War to issue temporary permits 
for additiona! diversions of water from Niagara River shall remain in 
effect," under the general rules of the House, 

Mr, FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from North 
Carolina yield to me? 

Mr. POU. I do. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in order to save time, I ask 
unanimous consent that this resolution be taken up without 
the rule. It is absolutely necessary to pass it to-day, and I do 
not believe there will be any objection to taking it up by 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
if the resolution is taken up for consideration, will time be 
given for making inguiries as to the reasons why the House 
committee has departed from the prior authorizations in phrase- 
ology, extending the authority, and did not agree to the joint 
resolution as it passed the Senate which carried that authority 
into effect, and changed the language from that which has here- 
tofore been carried in the extension of these grants? 

Mr. FLOOD. Certainly, Mr. Speaker. It is not my purpose to 
cut off any inquiries which might be made within the hour. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And with the opportunity to offer amend- 
ments in case anybody wishes to do so? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Froop] 
asks unanimous consent, notwithstanding the rule that has been 
reported, for the present consideration of Senate joint resolu- 
tion 158. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

Mr. FRENCH, by unanimous consent, was granted leave of 
absence for the remainder of the afternoon to make addresses 
to soldiers at the dedication of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation hut at Camp Humphreys. 

DIVERSIONS OF WATER FROM NIAGARA RIVER, 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 
The Clerk read the joint resolution with the committee amend- 
ment, which is as follows: 
Senate joint resolution 158. 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert the following: 
That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, authorized to issue 
rmits revocable at will for the diversion of water in the United 
tates from the Niagara River above the Falls for the creation of 
power to individuals, companies, or corporations which are now ac- 
ually producing power from the waters of said river, in quantities 
which In no event shall exceed in the aggregate a daily diversion at 
the rate of 20,000 cubic feet per second: Provided, That this resolu- 
tion shall remain in force until the Ist day of July, 1919, and no 
longer, at the expiration of Which time all permits granted hereunder 
shall terminate unless sooner revoked. Any individuals, companies, or 
corporations violating any of the provisions of said permits or divert- 
ing water from said river above the Falls for the creation of power 
except under a permit issued under the authority of this law, shall 
be guilty of a misdemeanor and be punished by a fine not exceeding 
$2, nor less than $500, or by imprisonment not exceeding one year 
nor less than 30 days, or both, in the discretion of the court; and 
each and every day on which such violation occurs or is committed 
shall be deemed a separate offense: Provided, That where such viola- 
tion Is charged against the company or 5 body the offense 
shall be taken and deemed to be that of any director, officer, agent, or 
employee of such company or corporate body ordering, directing, or 
permitting the same.” ; 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Froop] 
is recognized for one hour. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr, Chairman, this resolution gives the Secre- 
tary of War authority for a year to grant revocable permits 
for the diversion of water from the Niagara Falls, above the Falls, 
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to the extent that that diversion is authorized under the treaty 


with Great Britain, namely, 20,000 cubic feet per second. Un- 
der what was known as the Burton Act 15,600 cubic feet of 
water was authorized to be diverted. Congress passed a resolu- 
tion in January, 1917, authorizing the Secretary of War to 
issue permits for the diversion of the remaining 4,400 feet. The 
Burton Act and the resolution that we passed later extending 
the Burton Act have expired by limitation. There is no au- 
thority of law now for the diversion of that 15,600 cubic feet. 
The joint resolution authorizing the diversion of the remain- 
ing 4,400 feet of the treaty water was extended by a resolution 
of June 3, 1917, to run to July 1, 1918, but with certain limita- 
tions. The limitations being that the companies using this 
water to develop power should not install more machinery 
than they then had for its use. 

The authority of the Secretary of War to permit the diversion 
of this water under that resolution expires on the ist day of 
July of this year, which is Monday. The resolution passet by 
the Senate authorized an extension of these permits for one 
year, but on the same terms as the resolution of January, 1917. 
The House committee reported this resolution as an amendment 
to the resolution, and the difference is that the power com- 
panies can install additional machinery if necessary to consume 
the water authorized to be diverted. This resolution also ap- 
plies to the whole of the treaty water instead of only to the 
4,400 cubic feet. } 

The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Starrorp] indicated that 
he wanted to know our reasons for these changes. These are 
the changes the Foreign Affairs Committee made in the Senate 
resolution. : 

Mr. STAFFORD. As I understand it, if the gentleman will 
permit, the resolution that came over to the House from the 
Senate was in similar language to the resolution passed on Jan- 
nary 19, 1917, which continued the prior authorization under 
the act of June 30, 1917, up to to-morrow. i 

Mr. FLOOD. The day after to-morrow—that is right. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That Senate resolution was predicated 
upon the idea that these revocable permits issued by the Secre- 
tary of War should terminate when Congress should pass legis- 
lation regulating and controlling the diversion of the water. 
This whole question of the granting of the right to use this 
water, and particularly granting the right to use water in 
excess of that which the machinery then installed was capable 
of using, was always predicated upon the idea that Congress 
would pass some legislation which should supersede it. Now 
the amendment reported by the House committee does not make 
it contingent upon Congress passing any general legislation 
covering the use of water power, but grants a revocable permit 
that will expire a year hence, June 30, 1919. Therefore, if the 
water power bill that has recently been introduced should be 
enacted into law, these users of water power at Niagara Falls 
would be exempt from the provisions of that law until a year 
hence, whereas it has always been the policy of Congress merely 
to grant these temporary rights subject to the decision of Con- 
gress whenever it should pass some general law applying to 
water powers throughout the country. 

Mr. FLOOD. No; the gentleman has not got that exactly 


right. This authorizes the Secretary of War to issue revocable 
permits for a year. He can revoke those permits any day he 
sees fit. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, yes; but heretofore the right to continue 
under these permits was terminable as soon as Congress should 
pass a general law that would apply to water power, the Secre- 
tary of War to the contrary notwithstanding, as to whether he 
would exercise his discretion; but now you are surrendering 
that right and leaving it only to the discretion of the Secretary 
of War to determine whether within a year he-will revoke the 
permit or not. 

Mr. FLOOD. There was nothing in the original resolution 
that differed in the respect the gentleman is talking about from 
this resolution. The original resolution simply gave the Secre- 
tary of War the right to issue revocable permits from the 
date of the passage of the resolution in January to June 30, 
1917, but it did not have anything in it about the permit expir- 
ing when legislation was enacted by Congress. There was 
nothing in the resolution about that. The policy of this reso- 
lution is exactly the same as the policy of the original resolu- 
tion, with the two exceptions I have mentioned. The gentle- 
man will remember we passed the resolution of January, 1917, 
with the exception that between that time and the ist of the 
next July we would enact permanent legislation on this ques- 
tion. The House did pass a well-considered measure dealing 
with this question comprehensively and permanently, but that 
measure failed to go through the Senate, and as n result of that 
we passed another resolution extending the authority of the 
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Secretary of War to issue permits for one year longer, until the 
30th of June, 1918. But the policy was exactly the same as 
that of this resolution, with this exception: These resolutions 
did not permit the installation of more machinery, They au- 
thorized the use of the water, but the users could not use any 
more water than they then had machinery to consume. Now, 
it has deyeloped that instead of using the 20,000 cubic feet of 
water that this country has the right to permit the use of, they 
are using only between 18,000 and 19,000 eubie feet per second, 
and there is something between 1,500 and 2,000 cubic feet per 
second of that water going to waste. These companies are 
willing to take their chances on installing more machinery and 
using this water and making 30,000 or 40,000 additional horse- 
power of electrical energy that is in great demand to make 
machinery and other articles that are necessary in the prose- 
cution of the war, and so, in consideration of that fact, we 
eliminated from this resolution the limitation that they should 
not install any more machinery to use this water than they 
now have. 

Mr. LONDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD, I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. LONDON. Has the Secretary of War asked for the pas- 
sage of this resolution in this form? 

Mr. FLOOD, The Secretary of War desires it in the very 
form that the House committee reported it. 

Mr. LONDON. In other words, it is desired to remoye all 
limitations? 

Mr, FLOOD. Yes, That is the only difference between this 
resolution and the resolution of 1917, except that this resolu- 
tion applies to the whole 20,000 cubic.feet of water per second, 
as it ought to, instead of the 4,400 cubic feet. 

Mr. WALDOW. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. I will. 

Mr. WALDOW. Is it not true that the Secretary of War at 
the present time. under the authority vested in him, has the 
power to grant permission to companies to make improvements 
so that they can use the entire diversion of water? 

Mr. FLOOD, I understand that a company is at work deep- 
ening and broadening its canal so that all the water can be 
used 


Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman acquaint the conmit- 
tee, because the report is a vacuum so far as giving reasons 
and arguments for the legislation 

Mr. FLOOD. We thought the committee knew so much about 
the matter that it was not necessary to put it all in the report. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Like the reports generally from the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs which have been of a yacuistic char- 
neter 

Mr. FLOOD. I do not think the gentleman ought to say that 
about the reports from the Committee on Foreign Affairs. They 
have generally been full and complete. I call the gentleman’s 
attention to the report on the war resolutions, the last appropria- 
tion bill for the Consular and Diplomatic Service, and I could 
call his attention to many others where the reports have been 
very full. This resolution does not call for a lengthy report. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I can cite instance after instance where the 
reports from the Committee on Foreign Affairs have contained 
no reasons or arguments. But we will lay that aside. I am 
going to inquire why the committee sew fit to leave out, in the 
amendment as reported by his committee, the restriction that 
was carried in the Senate resolution that permits would be only 
in foree until Congress should enact legislation regulating and 
controlling the diversion of water generally. 

Mr. FLOOD. Where does the gentleman find that? 

Mr. STAFFARD. On page 2, lines 4 to 6, the Senate reso- 
lution says: 
unless the Congress shall before that date enact legislation regulating 
end controlling the diversions of water from the Niagara River or from 
boundary streams generally, In which event this resolution shall cease 
to be of any further force or effect. 

That contemplates the passing of some water-power legisla- 
tion that unquestionably will cover the water power in Niagara 
River. 

Mr. CHARLES B. SMITH. No; it does not. 

Mr. FLOOD. General water-power legislation does net em- 
brace the boundary-line waters. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As reported by the special committee, it 
may not. 

Mr. FLOOD. They were not under the rule authorized to 
consider boundary waters. > 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. This is a treaty question. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman from Wisconsin says this 
is a treaty question, but the resolutions from time to time have 
been introduced because they were all of an expedient character 
and granted the use of power until the Congress should fix some 
permanent policy which would apply to Niagara Falls, 
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Mr. FLOOD. That is the purpose of this very resolution, and 
I will say that the Committee on Foreign Affairs has taken 
evidence for weeks and have been considering a measure deal- 
ing with this question permanently and thoroughly, and we 
have not got through with it yet. 

Mr. STAFFORD. When the gentleman's committee does get 
through with it and it is taken up for consideration, why should 
not this temporary legislation be superseded by it, as intended 
by the Senate amendment? 

Mr. FLOOD. That would be unobjectionnable. I thought the 
gentleman said it was in the original resolution passed by Con- 
gress. 

Mr. STAFFORD. To be frank with the gentleman, I did say 
that, but I was in error. t l 

Mr. FLOOD. If the gentleman desires to offer an amend- 
ment of that kind, it will be perfectly satisfactory to all the 
members of the committee; i 

Mr. STAFFORD. One more question. The gentleman may 
have taken evidence on the subject, but the Canadian water- 
power companies are hard pressed at the present time to supply 
the necessary power that is demanded in Canada for manu- 
facturing plants on the Canadian side. 

Mr. FLOOD. That is true. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman inform the committee 
whether these companies are utilizing any greater amount of 
water diversion than they were using prior to the outbreak of 
the war? r 

Mr. FLOOD. They are establishing new machinery for using 
more water but they have not completed the installation yet. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Undcr the treaty with Great Britain 
whereby the two countries are to limit the amount of water 
diversion, how much was Canada authorized to use? I know 
that our country was authorized to use 20,000 cubic feet a second. 

Mr. FLOOD. Canada was authorized to divert 36,000 cubic 
feet a second and we were authorized to divert 20,000 cubic feet 
a second. * 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman inform the House how 
much of the 36,000 cubic feet per second is being used by the 
Canadian hydroelectric companies? 

Mr. FLOOD. They are installing machinery to use it all, 
but at this time they are using a little less than 30,000 cubic 
feet a second. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I understand there are two companies 
utilizing 15,600 cubic feet per second, and they seek to have the 
privilege of taking the residuum of the 20.000 cubie feet. 

Mr. FLOOD. The Committee on Foreign Affairs has heard 
of several companies that are considering this new general legis- 
lation. No other company bas the machinery to generate power 
now. No other companies would be benefited by this resolu- 
tion except the two companies because the other companies 
have no machinery and no plants. 

Mr. STAFFORD. ‘These two companies are engaged directly 
or indirectly in furnishing power in the making of supplies of a 
war character. 

Mr. FLOOD. No; they make electric power out of this water. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But this power is used by manufacturers, 
one of which is the Carborundum Co. 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes; the War Department has ascertained how 
much power the companies can generate, and they have dis- 
tributed that power among the industries that are making 
material necessary for the prosecution of the war. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I presume the House would be interested 
in knowing just the scope of the regulations the Secretary of 
War has prescribed under the revocable permits that he was 
authorized to grant for the use of power. Can the gentleman 
inform the House as to those regulations, whether there are any 
regulations as to the price to be charged to the consumer by 
the generating power companies? 

Mr. FLOOD. That question is under the public-service com- 
mission of the State of New York, and the Secretary of War did 
not undertake to deal with it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. So the Secretary of War has not attempted 
to regulate the price of power that will be paid by the consuming 
public? 

Mr. FLOOD. No; but I will say to the gentleman that this 
power is all consumed by corporations that need just as little 
protection as these two generating companies need. They can 
take care of themselves; and some of them have contracts 
with these companies running for a long period of years, such 
as the aluminum company to furnish them power at $S per 
horsepower. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then, as I understand the gentleman, all 
of the power that is generated by these two companies iz sold 
to two large corporations. 

Mr, FLOOD, No; not to two, but to quite a number, 
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Mr. STAFFORD. I understood the gentleman to say two 
large corporations were able to take care of themselves. 

Mr. FLOOD. I said a.number of corporations. I mentioned 
only one. I have a list of them here. There is the carbide com- 
pany, the metallurgical company, the chemical company, the 
alkali company, and different carbon companies. There is quite 
a list of them. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has the gentleman got the rate per kilo- 
watt at which the hydropower is sold? 

Mr. FLOOD. No. It varies because some of these companies 
get power from the generating companies under contracts that 
were entered into years ago when electric power was not in 
such demand, They made contracts for very low prices, and, 
as I stated, some of them get the power for $$ per horsepower 
and some of them have to pay as high as $40: 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then the gentleman has no objection to 
an amendment of similar import to that embodied in the Senate 
resolution? 

Mr. FLOOD, None in the world. 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. Mr. Speaker, can the gentle- 
man tell me whether any of this increase of power will go to 
the use of any of the Niagara brewing companies? 

Mr, FLOOD. No. 

Mr. STAFFORD. They are all being converted into near- 
beer compunies, and I take it the gentleman from Washington 
would not object to its being used for that purpose. 

Mr. SABATH. And for Coca-Cola. 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. I am very glad the gentleman 
from Milwaukee, the home of the amber fluid, can advise me 
on this. 

Mr. SABATH. The gentlemnn needs advice. 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. I am glad I have found the 
oracle to whom to appeal. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Virginia says 
that Canada was using 36,000 cubie feet from Niagara River. 
Is any of the power produced by that water being transmitted 
into the United States? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes; some of it; but it is being cut off as fast 
as possible. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend, in line 16, 
on page 2, by inserting the phraseology which is found in lines 
4, 5, 6, 7, and S, page 2, as follows: 
unless the Congress shall before that date enact legislation regulating 
und controling the diversions of water from the Niagara River or from 
boundary streams generally, in which event this resolution shall cease 
to be of any further force or effect. 

I question, however, whether that is the best place to insert 
that amendment. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
the word. “revoked,” in line 20. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then, Mr. Chairman, I modify the amend- 
ment by having the phraseology just read inserted after the 
word “revoked,” in line 20, changing the period to a comma. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Wess). The gentleman 
from Wisconsin offers an amendment, which the Clerk will 
report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 20, after the word“ revoked,” strike out the period and 
insert a comma and the following language: “unless the Co: 
shall before that date enact pire ion 8 and controlling the 
diversions of water from the Niagara River or from boundary streams 
generally, in which. event this resolution shall cease to be of any 
urther force or effect.” 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I suggest to the 
gentleman that the words “or from boundary streams gen- 
erally ” ought to be omitted. I do not think we want the waters 
of the cataract of Niagara in any way taken away from the 
jurisdiction of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, acting in per- 
suance of a treaty with a foreign country. 

Mr. FLOOD. I will say to the gentleman that in the forma- 
tion of the Water Power Committee and the rule that provided 
for it there was taken from its jurisdiction or there was never 
given to it the jurisdiction of the waters of Ningara River and 
other boundary streams, so that the Niagara River and other 
boundary streams are left to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw from the amend- 
ment the words “or from boundary streams generally” and 
modify it further by inserting the word “and” before the word 
unless.“ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ified amendment. : 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 20. after the word “ revoked,” strike out the period and 
insert a comma and the following language: and unless the Congress 
shall before that time enact legislation regulating and controlling the 

reso- 


diversions of water from the Niagara River, in which event this 
Tution shall cease to be of any further force or effect.” 


I think it ought to come in after 


The Clerk will report the mod- 


Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the lust 
word, for the purpose of asking the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Starrorp] a question, Assuming that Congress has en- 
acted legislation and that this resolution had ceased to be of 
any force, that would not in itself revoke a license issued for 
the period of one year? 

Mr. STAFFORD. This resolution is predicated upen the 
idea that Congress has not passed any legislation, but the 


amendment that is now being considered is that this resolution 


be superseded upon Congress passing some general legislation 
regulating the water flow at Niagara. 

Mr. LONDON. But I question. 

Mr. FLOOD. The permits issued by the Secretary of War 
are revocable at. will. 

Mr. LONDON. Are these permits revocable at will? 

Mr. FLOOD: Yes; this gives the Secretary of War au- 
thority to issue permits for 12 months, and they are revocable 
at his will. 

Mr. LONDON. And they will be for one year, but they may 
be revoked at any time prior to the expiration of the year? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I want to call the gentleman’s 
attention to this last amendment. In reference to this proviso, 
commencing line 16: 

Provided, That this resolution shall remain in force until the 1st 
day of July, 1919, and no longer, at the expiration of which time all 
permits granted hereunder shall terminate unless sooner revoked. 

Now, you put in this proviso— 

Mr. STAFFORD. A further limitation. 

Mr. RAKER. No; there is a question whether it is a further 
limitation. 

And unless the Congress shall before tuat date enact legislation 

lating and controlling the diversions of water from the Niagara 
Falls from the Niagara River, etc. 

It is a question or not whether that will not extend these 
permits beyond that period. What you are trying to do is to 
put a limitation to the expiration, namely, July 1, 1919. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If Congress passes legislation regulating 
the control of the Niagara River, that legislation will supersede 
these permits of a year notwithstanding the Secretary of War 
does not exercise his discretion to revoke the same within 
that year. 5 

Mr. RAKER.. That does not seem to be certain, because that 
proviso without the amendment being in there is sufficient that 
the permit would end and cease. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, to make it clear I wish 
to modify my amendment from the conjunctive to the disjunc- 
tive and ask that the word “or” instead of the word “and” 
be placed at the beginning of the amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the modi- 
fied amendment will be reported. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Will the gentleman yield for just a sug- 
gestion? The purpose of the removal of this restriction is to 
induce power companies to install additional machinery with 
which to develop this additional power for war purposes. Sup- 
pose the legislation should be such—and it is conceivable—that 
other power companies than the two power companies who are 
to take water under this resolution should obtain this water, 
and the companies look at it that way and say: It is a ques- 
tion. whether we are justified in going to the expense of in- 
stalling this additional machinery to develop this power when 
it may be taken away from us within a year.” The Govern- 
ment might lose much of the advantage this resolution seeks to 
obtain for it. 

Mr. MADDEN. 


The gentleman presupposes that the Con- 


gress—— 

Mr. DEMPSEY. That is very easily possible. You have not 
any conception of the situation. I simpiy say it is a practical 
matter, and it is not only possible but it is very likely. These 
companies have already expended $500,000 withont any guar- 
anty that they haye this extension. Whether they are going to 
continue to expend money when legislation may be enacted 
which may take the power away from them is a very question- 
able thing, and there is need for this power. i 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Does the gentleman believe 
these companies have expended a half a million dollars without 
some understanding? They have not expended $500,000 unless 
they felt perfectiy sure it would not be thrown away. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman conceive of a situation 
where Congress woulā pass legislation which would prevent 
this necessary power when it is to be used for war purposes in 
order to prevent its being used for the benefit of the country. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I can see no other purpose of the amend- 
ment suggested by the gentleman except it is limited in this 
way I have suggested. : 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Except Congress ought to have the regula- 
tory power in case it wished to exercise it. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. As I understood the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, these permits are always granted by the department, re- 


vocable absolutely at will. It is going to be absolutely within the 
control of the Secretary of War, in any event, and it does not 
seem to me that it ought to be done by this legislation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. We have had this question up, and this is 
a most reasonable amendment in order to safeguard the inter- 
ests of the Government. 

Mr. SABATH. The gentleman does not suppose that there is 
any danger on the part of the Congress refusing to pass an 
amendatory resolution? 

Mr. FLOOD, I yield one minute to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Raker]. 

Mr. RAKER. In this last amendment, suggested by the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD], if this proviso is car- 
ried that it is revocable, and if not revoked ends on the Ist of 
July, 1919, the Government is clearly safe. There is not any 
doubt if within a month or within two months Congress enacts 
legislation controlling the waters of the river of Niagara, fix- 
ing the rules and regulations and the length of the term of the 
lease and the privileges to be granted, the Secretary of War 
has the power to immediately terminate that lease, and they 
would then come under the law. So there would be no ques- 
tion of complication. 

Mr. FLOOD. May I make.a suggestion to the gentleman 
from California? 

Mr. RAKER. Les. 

Mr. FLOOD, Congress will likely pass that general legisla- 
tion in six or eight months, 

Mr. LONDON. Will the gentleman yield to me one minute? 
= Mr. FLOOD. I yield one minute to the gentleman from New 

ork. 

Mr. LONDON. I do not like this legislation. Somehow 
they bring in all this water-power legislation at the end of a 
session, at the very last moment, and you do not get a chance 
to discuss it at all. You do not know what it is all about. I 
sent for a copy of the hearings and there have been no hear- 
ings, although it is a water-company matter, and some water- 
power legislation has had the effect of smearing over the men 
who have been battling with it. I do not think it is a fair 
thing to bring in this legislation at the last moment. That is 
the only thing I have to say about it. 

Mr. FLOOD. Well, Mr. Speaker, if you want to break up 
an aggregation of industries that are supplying the necessities 
for this war, I would say you would want to oppose this legis- 
lation. Now, the gentleman from New York [Mr. Lonpon] is 
entirely wrong about no hearings. We have had hearings for 
weeks. 

Mr. LONDON, I asked for a copy and they told me there 
were no hearings on this resolution. 

Mr. FLOOD. There were not on this resolution, but on the 
permanent measure before the committee; and this resolution 
is merely an extension of the law, and that we have passed 
twice before for the purpose of allowing those people to go on 
and utilize this water that would otherwise go to waste in 
order to make electric energy and carry on the war activities, 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Wess). The Chair would 
like to ask the gentleman from Wisconsin where he wishes the 
disjunctive “or” instead of the conjunctive “and”? 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is the first word in the amendment, so 
that it shall read “or unless the Congress shall before that 
date,” and so forth. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question now is on adopt- 
ing the House committee amendment to the Senate joint resolu- 
tion. - 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the third 
reading of the Senate joint resolution. 

The resolution was ordered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Froob, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the resolution was passed was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER resumed the chair. 

POST OFFICE APPROPRIATIONS (H. REPT. NO. 725). 


Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads I introduce a bill making appropria- 
tions for the services of the Post Office Department for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, and for other purposes. And in 
this connection I want to ask the permission of the House 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 12599) 3 appropriations for the services of the 
Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, and for 
other purposes, 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, with the consent of the House I 
desire to make a brief statement, and then make a motion in ref- 
erence to this bill. 

The House, of course, is aware that the President vetoed the 
Post Office and Post Roads bill on account of the pneumatic- 
tube provision of the bill, and the House, I am glad to say, sus- 
tained the veto. It is also aware that the House and the Senate 
reached, in a conference on the bill H. R. 7237, an agreement 
on all of the other amendments and incorporating the legislation 
that is provided for in the Senate and agreed to in the House, 
as shown in the conference report. In other words, the bill was 
agreed upon by both bodies. Now, the bill which I have intro- 
duced by the direction of the committee—and I want to say it 
was by a unanimous vote of the committee, a quorum being 
present—is identical with the original bill, H. R. 7237, as agreed 
on, except, of course, the pneumatic-tube provisions are left out. 
It is very important that- we pass this legislation. It is very 
fully considered, and is agreed to by both Houses in the confer- 
ence report in the bill mentioned. 

There are provisions of that bill that are new law, providing 
for increases in the salary of rural carriers and for railway mail 
clerks and post-office clerks, and the classification of clerks and 
fourth-class postmasters, and a number of other provisions 
which you gentlemen are familiar with, and which I need not 
repeat. 

Mr, Speaker, in view of the fact that the measure should pass 
before the end of the fiscal year ending June 80, by direction of 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, unanimously 
given, I ask the unanimous consent of the House to take up this 
bill now, with an agreement that all of its provisions shall be 
in order, that the bill be considered in the House as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, that the first reading of the bill be dis- 
pensed with, and that there shall be no debate upon the bill, 
and that the previous question shall be considered as ordered 
after the reading of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent to take this bill up immediately in the House as 
in Committee of the Whole, dispense with the first reading of 
the bill, have no debate, make in order everything that is in it, 
and have the previous question ordered on it, and pass it. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. STEENERSON. 
objection to that. 

Mr. WALSH rose. .- 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Massachusetts rise? 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker— 
and I do not intend to object—I think the gentleman inadver- 
ently said that the President had vetoed the tube provision of 
the bill. He vetoed the entire bill, and based his veto on the 
tube provision. 

Mr. MOON. The gentleman is entirely correct about that. 
That is what I meant, of course. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee? It is a very large order, to be sure, 
[Laughter.] £ 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows : 

A bill (H. R. 12599) maang ded npn for the service of the 
Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, and for 
other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, I suppose that the bill ought 
to be read. We have dispensed with the first reading. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks so, too. The Clerk will 
read the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


A bill (II. R. 12599) making appropriations for the service of the Post 
Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, and for 
other purposes. 


Be it enacted, etc., That the following sums be, and they are hereby, 
appropriated for the service of the Post Office Department, in con- 
formity with the act of July 2, 1836, as follows: 


OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL. 


Mr. Speaker, I hope there will be no 


For gas, electric pere and light, and the repair of machinery, United 
States Post Office partment equipment shops. building, $4,500. 

For salaries of post-office inspectors: For salaries of 15 inspectors 
in charge of divisions, at $: 


20 inspectors, at 
spectors, at 


each; 30 inspectors, at $2,400 each; 
$2,250 each; 32 inspectors, at $2,100 each; 20 in- 
$2,000 each; 30 inspectors, at $1,900 each; 90 inspectors, 
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tors, at 


1,700 each; 60. i eto 
and 65 een at $1, s e 
$968,100. 


each; in all, including 


at $1,600 
increases 


: Provided, That the Postmaster Gener: 
per. diem while tem 


solne. rules and 5 


20, a 1,200 each; 10, 
$900 each ; in all, including increases herein- 


extraordinary a necessarily incurred for maintenance by In- 
spectors over an yn batt Medal 
business in connection with 
traveling expenses of 4 clerks performing stenographic and clerical 

in thon of important 


very inspectors not covered by their diem 
allowance, including livery h in connection with the instalistion and 


inspection of rural coun $45,000. Dann $ 
or necessary miscellaneous ex a * m uarters, $7,500. 
the detection, arrest, AS N of 


For 8 of rewards: for 
post-o burglars, robbers, and high mail r Provided, That 


rewards may be id, in the discretion of the Postmaster General, when 
an offender of the class mentioned was killed in the act of committin 
the crime or in resisting lawful arrest: And provided further, That oi 
the amount herein 2 riated not to exceed $5,000 may be expended, 
in the discretion of t ‘ostmaster General, for the purpose of securing 
information concerning violations of the postal laws and for services 
and information looking toward the 9 of criminals, $25,000. 
For compensation of a special assistant to the Attorney General to 
assist in the defense of cases against the United States arising out of the 
transportation of the mails, and in other cases and matters affecting 
. eee tiene in the Postal Service 
‘or trave miscellaneous expenses o ery office of 
the Postmaster General, $1,000. a 


OFFICE OF THE FIRST ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, 


For compensation to postmasters, $35,000,000. 

For compensation to assistant postmasters at first and second class 
post offices, 5, at not exceeding $4, eneh ; 50, at not exceeding $3,000 
each; 10, at not exceeding $2,500 each; 10, at not exceeding $2,000 
each: 15, at not exceeding $1,900 each; 50, at not exceeding $1,800 
each; 100, at not exceeding $1,700 each; 170, at not exceeding 51.600 
each ; 215, at not exceeding $1,500 each; 175, at not exceeding $1,400 
each; 360, at not exceeding $1,300 each; 600, at not exceeding 
each; 550, at not exceeding $1,100 each; 350, at not exceedin 
each ; 130, at not exceeding $900 each; 70, at not exceedin: each ; 
im all, including increases hereinafter provided, $4,075, . And the 
. — of N 2 1 hereunder shall 

so made during the fiscal year as not to involve a greater aggrega 
expenditure than this sum. = ý 

eee to clerks and employees at first and second class 
t offices: 

Superintendents of delivery, superintendents of mails, erintenden 
22280 2 corer, and superintendents of registry, 10, at hot 3 

each ; 

Soe and superintendents of mails, 15, at not exceeding $3,000 
euch; z 

Assistant superintendents of mails, superintendents of delive: an 
superintendents of mails,- 23, at not exceeding $2,700 each; ions 3 

Assistant superintendents of mails, cashiers, superintendents of de- 
livery, and superintendents of mails, 30, at not exceeding $2,600 each; 

Assistant superintendents of mails, cashiers, superintendents of de- 
livery, superintendents of mails, and superintendents of stations, 35, at 
not ex ng $2,500 each ; 

Assistant superintendents of delivery, assistant superintendents of 
mails, assistant superintendents of money order, assistant superin- 
tendents of registry. bookkeepers, cashiers, ce clerks, stenographers, 
superintendents of delivery, superintendents of mails, tend: 
of money order, and superintendents of registry, 60, at not 

kkeepers, cashiers, chief mail- 


$2,400 each ; 

Assistant 1 of mails, boo 
ing clerks, chief stamp clerks, finance clerks, superintendents of de- 
livery, superintendents of mails, superintendents money order, super- 
intendents of registry, and superintendents of stations, 70, at not ex- 
ceeding $2,200 each; 

Assistant cashiers, assistant superintendents of delivery, assistant 

rintendents of mails, assistant superintendents of money order, as- 
stant su tendents of registry, bookkeepers, cashiers, e. of 
stations, nee clerks, superintendents of carriers, superintendents of 
delivery, superintendents of superintendents of money order, 
superintendents of registry, superintendents of second-class matter, 
8 of inquiry, and superintendents of stations, 190, at 
not exceeding $2,000 each ; 

Assistant cashiers, assistant superintendents of delivery, assistant 
superintendents of mails, assistant superintendents of money order, 
assistant superintendents of re , assistant superintendents of sta- 
tions, bookkeepers, cashiers, chief mailing clerks, chief stamp W 
examiners of stations, finance clerks, ste aphers, e 0 
carriers, superintendents of delivery, superintendents of mails, superin- 
tendents of money order, superintendents of N tendents 
ef second-class matter, and superintendents of stations, „at not ex- 
ceeding $1,800 each; 

Assistant cashiers, assistant superintendents of delivery, assistant 
superintendents of mails, assistant superintendents of money order, as- 
sistant superintendents of registry, assistant superintendents of sta- 
tions, bookkeepers, cashiers, chief mailing clerks, chief stamp — 
examiners of stations, finance clerks, eose superintendents 
carriers, superintendents of delivery, superintendents of mails, super- 
intendents of money order, superintendents of regis 


1,200 
1,000 


try; superintendents 
of second-class matter, and superintendents of stations, 190; at not 
exceeding $1,700 each; 


Assistant cashiers, assistant superintendents of delivery, assistant 
superintendents of mails, assistant superintendents of money order, as- 
sistant superintendents of stry, assistant superintendents of sta- 
tions, bookkeepers, cashiers, chief mailing clerks, chief stamp clerks, 
examiners of stations, finance clerks, foremen of crews, stenozraphers, 
superintendents of carriers, superintendents of delivery, superintendents 
of mails, superintendents of money, order, superintendents of registry, 


6 of second-class matter, and superintendents of stations, 


at not exceeding $1,600 each. 

Assistant cashiers, assistant superintendents of delivery, assistant 
superintendents of mails, assistant superintendents of money order, as- 
sistant superintendents of registry, assistant superintendents of sta- 
tions, bookkeepers, cashiers, chief’ malling clerks, chief stamp clerks, 
examiners of stations, ce clerks, foremen of crews, stenographers, 
superintendents of carriers, superintendents. of delivery, superintendents 
of mails, superintendents of money order, superintendents of registry, 
superintendents of second-class matter, and superintendents of statjons, 
1,050, at not exceeding $1,500 each, 

Assistant cashiers, assistant superintendents of delivery, assistant 
superintendents of mails, assistant superintendents of money order, as- 
sistant superintendents of stry, assistant superintendents of sta- 
tions, bookkeepers, cashiers, chief mailing clerks, chief stamp clerks, 
5) al clerks, examiners of stations, finance clerks, foremen of crews, 
5 3 Intendents of carriers, superintendents of delivery, 
sn ntendents mails, superintendents of money order, superinten 
superint nts of second-class matter, and superin- 

ns, 2,600, at not exceeding $1,400 each, 
ssistant cashiers, assistant superintendents of delivery, assistant 
superintendents of money order, assistant superintendents of mails, as- 
sistant superintendents of registry, assistant superintendents of sta- 
tions, bookkeepers, cashiers, chief mailing clerks, chief stamp clerks, 
examiners of stations, finance clerks, foremen of crews, special clerks, 
stenographer; superintendents of carriers, superintendents of 9 
superintendents of mails, superintendents of money order, superintend- 
ents of registry, superintendents of second-class matter, and superin- 

tendents of stations, 7,100, at not exceeding $1,500 each. 

Assistant cashiers, assistant superintendents of delivery, assistant 
superintendents of mails, assistant superintendents of money order, as- 
sistant superintendents of registry, assistant superintendents of sta- 
tions, bookkeepers, chief stamp clerks, clerks, finance clerks, foremen 
of crews, stenographers, superintendents of carriers, superintendents of 
second-elass matter, and superintendents of stations, 18,360, at not ex- 
ceeding $1,200 each. : 

Assistant superintendents of stations, clerks, stenographers, superin- 
tendents of carriers, i eo ere of second-class matter, and super- 
intendents of stations, 7,700, at not exceeding $1,100 each. 

Assistant superintendents of stations, clerks, clerks in charge of sta- 
tions, stenographers, superintendents of carriers, and superintendents 
of second-class matter, 2,500, at not exceeding $1,000 each. 

Clerks, clerks in charge of stations, and stenographers, 2,000, at not 
ing $900 each. 

3 and clerks in charge of stations, 2,169, at not exceeding $800 
ene 

Substitutes for clerks and employees absent without pay. 

And to provide for the promotion of 85 per cent of the clerks in first- 
class post offices from the fifth to the sixth grade, and for the promotion 
of 15 per cent of the clerks in the sixth grade to the designation of 
“special clerk” in the $1,300 Ae and for the promotion of 15 per 
cent of the designated “ special clerks'’ in the $1,300 grade to the 
designation of “ special clerks” in the $1,400 grade, and to provide for 
the promotion per cent of the clerks in second-class t offices 
from the fourth to the fifth grade, and for the promotion of 15 per cent 
of the clerks in second-class t offices from the fifth to the sixth 
grade: And. 13 further, t there may also be employed at first- 
class post. offices foremen and stenographers at n salary of $1,300 or 
382.5 300 annum; in all, including creases hereinafter provided, 

Provided, That hereafter the appointment and assignment of clerks 
hereunder shall be so made during each fiscal year as not to involve 
a ater ageregate expenditure than the sum appropriated; and to 
enable the Postmaster General to carry out the provisions of this act 
and also the act of March 2, 1907, classifying clerks and city letter 
carriers in first second class post offices, he may hereafter exceed 
the number of clerks Sopro ery for for particular grades: Provided. 
That the number of clerks in the aggregate as herein authorised be not 
exceeded: Provid rther, That hereafter when any empora in the 
Postal Service undèr the law is entitled to compensatory time for Sun- 
day or holiday service, if he so elects, he may paid for overtime in 


liew thereof. q 
For compensation to printers, mechanies, and skilled laborers, 22, 
at $1,200 each; 4 at $1,100 each; and 31 at $1,000 each; in all, 
including increases hereinafter provided, $71,070. 

For compensation to watchmen, . and laborers, 1,925, at 
$900 each; in all, including increases bere: ter provided, $1,989,500. 

For compensation to clerks tn charge of contract stati 1,180,000, 

For temporary and auxiliary clerk hire and for substitute clerk hire 
for clerks and employees absent with pay at first and second class post 
offiees and temporary and auxiliary clerk hire at summer and winter 
resort post offices, $3,428,572, 

For separating mails at third and fourth class post offices, $730,000. 

For unusual conditions at post offices, $150,000. 

For allowances to third-ciass post offices to cover the cost of clerical 
services, $2,400,000. 

Provided, That hereafter no allowance in excess of $300 shall be 
made where the oe of the postmaster is $1,000, $1,100, or $1,200; 


1.400 
mate where the sal 


bursement of this appropriation, expend not exceeding $400,000 for the 
Se ta reg of $600 S 
t offices of the third class where the salar. 


thereof to the Harpoen 
of the first, second, and third 
to be paid quarterly for a term not exceeding 10 years; and that there 
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shall not be allowed for the use of any third-class post office for rent 
a sum in excess of „ nor more t 


n $100 for fuel and light, in 
any one year. 


‘or miscellaneous items necessary and incidental to post oflicés of 
the first and second classes, $400,000. 

For pay of letter carriers at offices already established, including 
Substitutes for letter carriers absent without pay, and for the promo- 
tion of 85 per cent of the letter carriers in first-class t offices from 
the fifth to the sixth grade, and for the promotion of 85 per 
the letter carriers in second-class post offices from the fourth to the 
fifth grade, and for the promotion of 15 per cent of the letter carriers 
in second-class offices from the fifth to the sixth grade, City Delivery 
Service, $49,100,000. 

For pay of susbtitutes of letter carriers absent with pay, and of 
83 and tem rary letter carriers at offices where city delivery 
is already established, $4,685,715. 

For pay of letter carriers, substitute and auxiliary letter carriers at 
offi where City Delivery Service is established during the year, 


$94,000. 

For vehicle allowance, the hiring of drivers, the rental of vehicles, 
and the purchase and exchange and maintenance, including stable 
and garage facilities, of wagons or automobiles for, and the operation 
of, screen-wagon and city delivery and collection services, $6,700,000: 
Provided, That not to exceed $300,000 of the amount herein appropri- 
ated shall be available for the payment of this service daria the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1918: Provided further, That the Post- 
master General may, in his disbursement of this appropriation, apply 
a part thereof, to the leasing of quarters for the housing of vern- 
ment-owned automobiles at a reasonable annual rental for a term not 


exceeding 10 years. 

For mail- messenger service, $2,700,000: Provided, That not to ex- 
ceed $100,000 of the amount herein appropriated shall be available 
7 N payment of this service during the Ascal year ending June 30, 

For car fare and . allowance, $625,000. 

For street car collection service, $9. E 
For Detroit River postal service, $7,250. 
1105 car fare for special-delivery messengers in emergency cases, 

For fees to special-delivery messengers, $3,200,000. 

For travel and miscellaneous 58 in the Postal Service, office 
of the First Assistant Postmaster neral, $1,000. 


OFFICE OF THE SECOND ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL. 


For inland transportation by star routes in Alaska, $430,000: 

Provided, That out of this appropriation the Postmaster General is 
authorized to provide difficult or emergency mall service in Alaska, in- 
cluding the establishment and equipment of relay stations, in such man- 
ner as he may think advisable, without advertising therefor. 

For inland transportation by steamboat or other power-boat routes 
or by aeroplanes, $1,185,000: Provided, That the contract now in force 
for carrying the mail on Lake Winnepesaukee from the t office at 
Laconia, N. II., shall be readjusted so that the gg salary paid the 
carrier, who furnishes his own equipment, shall $1,800 per annum: 
Provided further, That hereafter, when there is no competition on a 
ronte and the rate of compensation asked is excessive, or no proposal 
is received, the Postmaster General may require that the mails be car- 
ried as freight or express, and it shall be unlawful for any common 
carrier by water to refuse to carry the mails when so required, and 
the malty for such offense shall be a fine of $500. Each day of re- 
fusal shall constitute a separate offense: Provided further, That out of 
this appropriation the Postmaster General is authorized to expend not 
exceeding $100,000 for the purchase, operation, and maintenance of 
aeroplanes for an experimental aeroplane mail service between such 
points as he may determine. 

For inland transportation by railroad routes, $60,645,000: 

Provided, That not to exceed $1,000,000 of this appropriation may be 
expended for pay of freight and incidental charges for the transporta- 
5 — otmas conveyed under special arrangement in freight trains or 
otherwise. 

For pay of freight or expressage on postal cards, stamped envelopes, 
ne aper Wrappers. and empty mail bags, „000. 

Rallway Mall Service: For 15 division superintendents, at $3,250 
each; 2 assistant superintendents, at ogee each; 15 assistant divi- 
sion superintendents, at $2,250 each; 115 chief clerks, at not exceedi 
$2,100 each ; 465 clerks, de 10, at not exceeding $1,800 each; 2,03 
clerks, grade nine, at no 8 $1,700 each; 393 clerks, grade 8, 
at not exceeding $1,600 each; 8.299 clerks, grade 7, at not exceedin 
$1,500 each ; 1,078 clerks, grade 6, at not exceeding $1,400 each; 1,78. 
: 15 Ai Got 3 oach 1 pan, clerks, de 4, at 
not exceedin 72 each; clerks, grade 3, at not ex 
each; 1,974 KNE, grade 2, at not exceeding $1,000 each; 1,83 
grade 1, at not exceeding $900 each; in all, including increases herein- 
after provided, $32,500,000 : Provided, That railway postal clerks shall 
be credited with full time when deadheading under orders of the de- 
partment, and the appointment and assignment of clerks hereunder 
shall be so made during the fiscal year as not to involve a greater aggre- 

te expenditure than this sum; and, to enable the Postmaster General 
to reclassify the salaries of railway postal clerks and make necessary 
appointments and promotions, he may exceed the number of clerks in 
auch of the grades as may be necessary: Provided, That the number of 
regular clerks in the aggregate as herein authorized be not exceeded. 

‘or travel allowances to railway postal clerks, acting railway postal 
clerks, and substitute railway postal clerks, including substitute railway 
postal clerks for railway postal clerks granted leave with pay on ac- 
count of sickness, $1,613,959. 

For actual and necessary expenses, general superintendent and as- 
sistant general superintendent, division 1 assistant diyi- 
sion superintendents, and chief clerks, Railway Mail Service, and rail- 
way postal clerks, while actually traveling on business of the Post 
Onice Department and away from their several designated headquarters, 

4 


„000. 

For rent, light, heat, fuel, telegraph, miscellaneous and office ex- 
penses, schedules of mail trains, telephone service, and badges for rail- 
wa tal clerks, including rental of offices for division headquarte 
and chief clerk, Railway Mail Service, in Washington, D. C., and renta 
of space for terminal railway t offices for the distribution of mails 
when the furnishing of space for such distribution can not under the 
Postal Laws and Regulations properly be required of railroad com- 

anies without additional compensation, and for equipment and miscel- 
rrer necessary and incidental to terminal railway post offices, 
732,156. 

For per diem ullowance of two assistant superintendents while 

actually traveling on official business away from their home, their 


official domicile, and their headquarters, at a rate to be fixed by the 


cent of. 


Postmaster General, not to exceed $4 per day, and for their necessa 
official expenses not covered by their per diem allowance, not exceed- 
ing $500; in all, $2,420. 

For inland transportation of mail by electric and cable cars, $555,000 : 

led, That the rate of compensation to be paid per mile shall not 
exceed the rate now paid to companies performing such service, except 
that the Postmaster General, in cases wh.re the quantity of mail is 
large and the number of F Re numerous, may, in his dis- 
cretion, authorize pa t for cl -pouch service at a rate per mile 
not to exceed one-third above the rate per mile now paid for closed- 
pouci service, and for mail cars and apartments carrying the mails not 
© exceed the rate of 1 cent per linear foot per car-mile of travel: Pro- 
vided further, That the rates for electric car service on routes over 20 
miles in length outside of cities shall not exceed the rates paid for 
service on steam railroads: Proridcd, however, That not to exceed 
$25,000 of the sum kereby appropriated may be cxpended, in the dis- 
cretion of the Postmaster General, where unusual conditions exist or 
where such service wil: be more expeditious and efficient and at no 
greater cost than otherwise, and not to exceed $100,000 of this appro- 
priation may be eyes for regulation screen or motor screen wagon 
service which may authorized in lieu of electric or cable car service: 
Provided further, That the Interstate Commerce Commission is hereby 
empowered and directed as soon as practicable to fix and determine 
from time to time the fair and reasonable rates and compensation for 
the transportation of mail matter by urban and interurban electric rail- 
way common carriers and the service connected therewith, prescribing 
the method or methods by weight or space, or both, or othe for 
ascertaining such rate or compensation and to publish same, and orders 
so made and published shall continue in force until changed by the 
commission after due notice and hearing: And provided further, That it 
shall be unlawful for any urban or interurban electric railroad to re- 
fuse to perform mail service at the rates or methods of compensation 
tuns provided for such service when required by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral so to do, and for such offense shall be fined $100. Bach day of 
refusal shall constitute a separate offense. 

For tra tation of foreign mails $5,800,000 . Provided, That the 
Postmaster General shall be authorized to expend such sums as may be 
nicessary, not exceeding $103,000, to cover the cost to the United States 
of maintaining sea service on ER TE conveying the mails, 

For -censorship of fore mails, $1,620,000, of which amount 
$200,000 shall be available immediately: Provided, That the authority 
under this appropriation shall cease to be in effect when the existing 
state of war shall Daya phases, the date of which shall be ascertained 
and proclaimed by the President. And provided further, That it shall 
be the duty of the Postmaster General to submit to Congress at the 
beginning of its regular session in December of each year a detailed 
statement of all persons appointed and the salary or compensation paid 
or allowed to each: And provided further, That no part of this appro- 
pranon shall be expended to pay the expense of censoring mail from 

he military forces connected with the American Expeditionary Force, 
which mail has been censored in Europe. 

For balances due foreign countries, $681,700. 

For travel and miscellaneous ay carer in the Postal Service, office of 
the Second Assistant Postmaster General, $1,000. 


OFICE OF THE THIRD ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, 


For manufacture of adhesive postage stam special-delivery stam 
books of stamps, and for coiling of stamps, $1,100,000. * = 
For manufacture of stamped envelopes and newspaper wrappers, 


$3,000,000. 
For pay of agent and assistants to examine and distribute stamped 
envelopes and newspaper wrappers, and 8 of agency, 818,400. 
For manufacture of postal cards, $580, s 
For ship, steamboat, and way letters, $150. 


For payment of limited indemnity for the injury or loss of pleces of. 
the regist 8 


2878.600 ered matter, insured, and _ collect-on-delivery mail, 
For lyment of limited indemnity for the loss of registered articles in 


tio international mails, 1 
For travel and miscellaneous expenses In the Postal Service, office of 
the Third Assistant Postmaster General, $1,000. 

For travel and miscellaneous expenses in the service of the Postal 
Savings System, office of the director, $500. 

: OFFICE OF THE FOURTH ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, 

For stationery for the Postal Service, including blanks, books, printed 
and engraved matter, binding and carbon paper, and other miscellaneous 
items for the money-order and registry systems; the preparation, publi- 
cation, and free distribution by postmasters to the public of preter 
containing general postal information ; the par of one envelope inspector 
at $1,800 per annum, and one assistant at $900 per annum; and also 
for the purchase of supplies for the Postal Savings System, including 
blank books, forms, 8 rubber stamps, canceling devices, cer- 
tificates and cards and stamps for use in evidencing deposits, and free 
—.— envelopes; and for the reimbursement of the retary of the 

sury for ex ses incident to the Preparation issue, and registration 
of the bonds authorized by the act of June 25, 1910, $725,000. 

For postmarking, ra „ Money-order stamps, an CIECO pA plates, 
and repairs to same, metal, rubber, and combination dates and 

gures, holders, ink and pads for canceling and stamping purposes; 
and for the purchase, excha , and repair of typewriting machines, 
enyelope-opening machines, and computing machines, copying presses, 
numbering machines, time recorders, letter balances, scales, test Weights, 
and miscellaneous articles purchased and furnished directly to the 
Postal Service, $275,000. 

For wrapping twine and tying devices, $370,000: Provided, That of 
this amount the Postmaster General is authorized to expend not to 
exceed $30,000 for the purchase of and experiments with tying devices 
or cords for the Postal Service. . 

For miscellaneous equipment and supplies, including the purchase and 
repair of furniture, letter boxes, package boxes, posts, trucks, baskets, 
satchels, straps, letter-box paint, baling machines, perforating machines, 
duplicating machines, printing presses, directories, cleaning supplies, 
Soi the manufacture, repair, and exchange of equipment, the erection, 
manufacture, repair, and painting of letter-box equipment, and for the 

urchase and repair of presses and dies for use in the manufacture of 
etter boxes; and other expenditures necessary and incidental to post 
offices of the firet, second, and third classes, including offices of the 
fourth class having or to have rural delivery service, $400,000. 

For defraying expenses incident to the shipment of supplies, including 
hardware, boxing, packing, cartage, freight. and the pay of one car- 
penter, at $1,200 per annum, and nine requisition fillers, at $1,000 each 
per annum, for assignment in connection therewith, $193,900. 


n accordance with convention stipulations, 


1918. 
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For miscellaneous expenses in the 5 and publication of post- 
route maps and rural delivery maps or blue prints, including tracing for 
photolithographic reproduction, $20,000; and the Postmaster General 
may autho the sale to the public of 8 ma and rural 
delivery maps or blue prints at the cost of printing and 10 per cent 
thereof added, the proceeds for such sale to be used as a further appro- 
priation for the preparation and publication of post-route maps and 
rural delivery maps or blue prints; of this amount $1,500 may be ex- 
pended in the purchase of atiases and geographical and technical works. 
For rentals, purchase, exchange, and repair of canceling machines 
and motors, mechanical mail-handling apparatus and other labor-saving 
devices, including cost of power in rented buildings, and miscellaneous 
expenses of installation and operation of same, $405,000: Provided 
That of th:s amount the Postmaster General is authorized to n 
$100,000 for the installation of experimental mail-distributing machines, 

For the purchase, manufacture, and repair of mail bags and other 
mail containers and attachments, mail locks, keys, chains, tools, machin- 
ery, and material necessary for same, and for incidental expenses per- 
taining thereto; also material, machinery, and tools necessary for the 
manufacture and repair in the equipment shops at Washington, D. C. 
of such other equipment for the Postal Service as may be ‘deemed 
expedient, $1,000, : Provided, That out of this N oe alegre? the 
Postmaster General is authorized to use as much of the sum, not ex- 
ceeding 85,000, as may be deemed necessary for the purchase of mate- 
rial and the manufacture in the equipment shops of such small quanti- 
ties of. distinctive equipment as may be required by other executive 
departments; and for service in Alaska, Porto Rico, Philippine Islands, 
Hawalli, or other island possessions. 

For compensation to labor employed in the equipment shops at Wash- 

-ington, D. C., $285,000. 

For inland transportation by star routes 
Alaska), including temporary service to newly established offices, 
$8,675,000: Provided, That hereafter no part of this appropriation shall 
be expended for continuance of any star-route service the patronage of 
which shall be served entirely by the extension of Rural Delivery Serv- 
ice, nor shall any of said sum be expended for star-route service for a 
patronage a major portion of which has been served by Rural Delivery 

53 unless the services of a qualified rural carrier can not be 
secured, 

For pay of rural carriers, substitutes for rural carriers on annual 
leave, clerks in charge of rural stations, tolls and ferriage, Rural De- 
livery Service, and for the incidental expenses thereof, $65,800,000: 
Provided, That not to exceed $20,000 of the amount hereby appro- 
priated may be used for the compensation of clerks in charge of rural 
stations: Provided further, That on and after July 1, 1918, rural car- 
riers assigned to horse-drawn vehicle routes on which daily service is 
perform shall receive $24 r mile per annum for each mile said 
routes are in excess of 24 miles or major fraction thereof, based on 
actual 3 and rural carriers assigned to horse-drawn vehicle 
routes on which triweekly service is performed shall receive $12 per mile 
per annum for each mile said routes are in excess of 24 miles or major 
fraction thereof based on actual mileage: Provided further, That 0 
pay of carriers who furnish and maintain their own motor vehicles 
and who serve routes not less than 50 miles in length may be fixed at 
not exceeding $2,160 per annum. 

For village delivery service in towns and villages having post offices 
of the second or third class, $720,000. 

For travel and miscellaneous expenses in the Postal Service, office 
of the Fourth Assistant Postmaster General, $1,000. 

Sec, 2. That during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, the annual 
salaries fixed by law for assistant postmasters at first and second class 

st offices, and supervisory officials, whose compensation is $2,200 and 
ess per annum, shall be increased $200, and those whose compensation 
is in excess of $2,200 shall be increased 5 per cent; that clerks in first 
and second class post offices and letter carriers in the City Delivery 

Service shall be divided into six de, sala 


(excepting service in 


rades, as follows: First 


É ; second Grade, salary $1,100; third de, salary $1,200; fourt! 
de, salary $1,300; fifth grade, salary $1,406 Sixth grade, got 
1,500. Clerks and carriers shall promo successively to the sixt! 


* 
grade: Provided, That on July 1, 1918, clerks in first and second class 
post offices and jetter carriers in the very Service who are in 
grades 2, 8, 4, 5, and 6, under the act of March 2, 1907, as amended, 
shall pass automatically from such grades and the salaries they receive 
thereunder to the new grades, 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, respectively, with the 
salaries provided for such grades in this act: Provided further, That 
the salaries of railway postal clerks shall be ded as follows: Grade 
1, at $1,100 į prade 2, at $1,200; grade 3, at 81.300; grade 4, at $1,400; 
grade 5, at $1,500; grade 6, at $1,600; de 7, at $1,700; grade 8, at 
800 e 9, at $1,900; grade 10, at $2,000. 

The Postmaster General’ shall classify and fix the salaries of railway 
postal clerks, under such OH agen as he may prescribe, in the des 
provided by law; and for the purpose of organization and establishing 
maximum grades to which promotions may be made successively, as 
hereinafter provided, he shall classify way t offices, terminal 
railway post offices, and transfer offices with reference to their char- 
acter and importance in three classes, with salary grades as follows: 

A, $1,100 to $1,400; class B, $1,100 to $1,500; and class C, 
$1,100 to $1,700. He may assign to th 
ents and chief clerks suc railway postal clerks as may be necessary, 
and fix their salaries within the grades provided by law without * 
to the classification of railwa sont offices: Provided, That on July 1, 
1918, railway stal clerks shall pass automatically from the grades 
they are in and the salaries their receive under the act of August 24, 
1912, to the corresponding grade, with salaries provided for in this 
act: Provided, That the classifications and increases of salaries pro- 
vided for in this section shall not be continued beyond the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1919: Provided further, That the salary of cleri 
earriers, and railway pastes clerks shall be increased during the fisca 
year 1919 not more than $200: Provided further, That the classifica- 
tions herein provided for shall not become effective until July 1, 1918: 
Provided further, That the salaries of such other employees fixed b 
law or paid from lump-sum r provided for in this ac 
including laborers in the Railwa ail Service, who receive $800 per 
annum ór less shall be incre: 20 per cent per annum; those who 
receive in excess of $800 and not more than $1,500 shall be increased 
15 per cent per annum; and those who receive in excess of $1,500 and 
not more than $2,200 shall be increased 10 per cent per annum. Rural 
carriers assign to horse-drawn vehicle routes now receiving a com- 
pensation of $1,200 or less per annum, exclusive of mileage allowance 
for miles on routes over 24 miles jn length, shall receive in addition 
thereto 20 per cent of the amount of such compensation. Such in- 
creases shall not apply to the special assistant tọ the Attorney Gen- 
eral appropriated for in this act and to postmasters at offices of the 
first, second, and third classes: Provided further, That postmasters of 


e offices of division superintend-. 


the fourth class shall receive the same compensation as now provided 
by law, except that they shall receive 100 per cent of the cancella- 
tions of the first $80 or less per Nr yeh Provided further, That if the 
compensation does not exceed $ for any one quarter fourth-class 
postmosters shall be allowed an increase of 20 per cent of the com- 
pensation allowed under existing law: Provided further, That no office 
shall be advanced to third class by reason of the temporary increases 
herein provided: Provided further, That hereafter substitute, tempo- 
rary, or auxiliary clerks and letter carriers at first and second class 
post ofiices shall be paid at the rate of 40 cents an hour: Provided 
further, That the provisions of this section shall not apply to em- 
ployees who receive a part of their pay from any outside sources under 
cooperative arrangement with the Post Office rtment or to em- 
ployees who serve voluntarily or receive only a nominal compensation: 
And provided further, That the increased compensation at the rate 
of 5 per cent and 16 per cent for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1918, shall not be computed as salary in construing this section. So 
much as may be necessary for the increases provided for in this act 
is 8 W ee 

Sec. 3. at hereafter watchmen, messengers, and laborers in first 
and second class post offices, and railway postal clerks assigned to 
terminal railway post offices and transfer offices, shall be required to 
work not more than 8 hours a day, and that the 8 hours of service 
shall not extend over a longer period than 10 consecutive hours, and 
that in cases of emergency or if the needs of the service require the 
may be required to work in excess of 8 hours a bent and for such 
additional services they shall be paid in proportion to their salaries 
as fixed by law: Provided, That hereafter when the needs of the Postal 
Service 55 Sere the employment on Sundays and holidays of railway 
postal clerks assigned to terminal railway st offices and transfer 
offices, they shall be granted compensatory time in the same manner 
= provided by law for clerks and carriers in first and second class 
offices. 

Sec. 4. That the Postmaster General is authorized to investigate 
conditions arising from contracts in the star route, screen wagon, and 
other vehicle service entered into prior to June 30, 1917, and from 
contracts for furnishing envelopes, blanks and blank books, and the 
Official Postal Guide, for contracts entered into prior to June 30, 1917, 
with a view to determining whether any adjustment should be made 
in the compensation and to adjust the same for materials or services 
hereafter to be furnished or rendered in cases where the facts dis- 
close the necessity for such adjustment, or, in his discretion, with the 
consent of the contractor and his bondsmen, the Postmaster General 
met! cancel such contracts, 

EC. 5. That the provisions of section 3 of the act of March 3, 
1917, entitled “An act making appropriations for the service of the 
Post Office Department for, the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, and 
for other purposes,“ providing increased compensation at the rate of 
10 per cent per annum to employees who receive salaries at a rate 
of more than 8480 and not exceeding. $1,000 per annum, shall apply 
during the fiscal year 1918 to all requisition fillers, watchmen, mes- 
sengers, and laborers. 

Sec. 6. The Postmaster General may, under such rules and la- 
tions as he shall prescribe, accept United States liberty loan bonds in 
lieu of either corporate or personal surety from contractors, officers, 
and employees of the Postal Service to indemnify the Government 
against losses cng J from the failure of any contractor, officer, or 
employee of the Postal Service to properly discharge his official 22 

EC. T. That to promote the conservation of food products and to 
facilitate the collection and delivery thereof from producer to con- 
sumer, and the delivery of articles necessary in the production of such 
food products to the producers, the Postmaster General is hereby au- 
thorized to conduct experiments in the operation of motor-vehicle truck 
routes in the vicinity of such cities of the United States as he may 
select, and under such rules and regulations as he may prescribe, and 
the cost of such experiments, not exceeding $300,000, may be paid -by 
the Postmaster General out of any unexpen appropriations of the 
Postal Service, and the Postmaster General shall report the result of 
such dt re to the Congress at the earliest practicable date. 

Sec. 8. That the Secretary of War may, in his discretion, deliver 
and turn over to the Postmaster General from time to time, and with- 
out charge therefor, for use in the Postal Service, such aeroplanes and 
automobiles or parts thereof as may prove to be, or as shall become, 
unsuitable for the purposes of the War Department but suitable for 
the use of the. Postal ice; and the Postmaster General is hereby 
authorized to use the same, in his discretion, in the transportation of 
the mails and to pay the necessary expenses thereof out of the ap- 
prorat for inland transportation by steamboat or other power 

at or by aeroplanes or star route. 

Sec. 9. Employees, including substitute 9 of the Postal 
Service who have entered the mili or naval service of the United 
States or who shall hereafter enter it during the existence of the present 
war, shall, when honorably discharged from such service, be reassigned 
to their duties in the Postal Service at the salary to which they would 
have been automatically promoted had they remained in the Postal 
Service, provided they are physically and mentally qualified to perform 
the duties of such positions. 

Sec. 11. That the act approved January 21, 1914 (38 Stat., p. 278), 
authorizing the Postmaster General to adjust certain claims of post- 
masters for loss by burglary, fire, or other unavoidable casualty be so 
amended as to include United States war-savings certificate stamps. 
United States Government thrift stamps, war-tax revenue stamps, an 
funds received from the sale of such stamps: Provided. That this act 
shall not embrace 181 claim for losses as aforesaid which accrued prior 
to September 24, 1917, and all such claims must be presented within 
six months from the time the loss occurred. 

Sec. 12. The provision of the act of June 3, 1916, an act for making 
further and more effectual provision for the national defense and for 
other purposes, and the act of angost 29, 1916, an act making ES 
priations for the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, 
and for other purposes, authorizing the payment of $5 to postmasters 
at second, third, and fourth class offices for each recruit secured by 
cee at accepted by the Army Navy, and Marine Corps, is hereby 
repealed. 

Sec. 13. That hereafter the balance to the credit of any one person 
in a postal-savin, depository, exclusive of accumulated interest, shall 
not exceed $2,500. Noninterest-paying deposits shall not be accepted. 
All laws inconsistent herewith are hereby repealed. 

Sec. 14. That section 6 of the act approved June 25. 1910, is hereby 
88 amended so that the proviso in said section shall read as 
‘ollows : 

Provided, That in order that smaller amounts may be accumulated 
for deposit, any person may purchase for 10 cents, from any postal- 


sayings depository, specially prepared adhesive stamps to be Known as 
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be accep 


to supply said deficiencies in the revenues for the Post 
ment for the 2 ending June 30, 1919, and the sum needed may be 
adyanced to the Post Office Department upon requisition of the = 
master General. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was iead the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Moon, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. FRANCIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the war legislation of 
this session. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Rxconb. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 


UNIFORMS OF FRIENDLY NATIONS. 


Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the following bill, which I ask the 
Clerk to report. 5 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 11247) providing for the protection of the uniform of 
friendly nations, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted, etc., That it shall be unlawful for any persons within 
the United States or Territories, possessions, waters, or places subject 
to the jurisdiction of the United States, to wear any naval, military, 
police, or other official uniform, decoration, or of any State, 
nation, or Government with which the Untted States is at peace, or 
any uniform, decoration, or sone so nearly resembling the same as 
to be calculated to deceive, unless such wearing thereof be authorized 
by such State, nation, or Government. 

Any person who violates the provisions of this act shall upon con- 
vicition be punished by a fine not exceeding $300 or imprisonment for 
not exceeding six months, or by both such fine and . 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, Mr, Speaker, 
I notice some phraseology there which I regard as rather 
awkward. In line 4 of page 1 I find this language, “within 
the United States or Territories.” That is a phrase that I 
am not acquainted with. 

Mr. WEBB. “United States or Territories, possessions, 
waters, or places subject to the jurisdiction of the United 
States.” I think that is the way the phrase goes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There should be at least a comma after the 
word “ States.” 

Mr. WEBB. I think that would be better punctuation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And “territories” with a small “t.” The 
way it reads now, “United States or Territories” might 
refer 

Mr. WEBB. That is the Printing Office style. 
may correct that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I want to inquire, in case this bill is 
adopted, whether on the stage in theatrical performances, where 
the scene is laid perhaps in a foreign country, a person taking 
some rôle where he has oceasion to use the uniform would be 
barred? 

Mr. WEBB. I think not. We put in the words “ with intent 
to deceive or mislead” for the purpose of protecting that char- 
acter of people. It is a unanimous report, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The bill will be read for amendment. 

The bill was read for amendment, with committee amend- 
ments as follows: 

Page 1, line 3, after the word “ persons,” insert the words “ with in- 
tent to deceive or mislead.” i 

Page 1, line 7, after the word“ any," insert the word“ foreign.” 

Mr. ROGERS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

Mr. ROGERS. There is a Senate bill designed to accomplish 
the same result, is there not? 

Mr. WEBB. I do not know that it is pending before our com- 
mittee. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; there is. 

Mr. ROGERS, I think a bill has passed the Senate, and I 
wondered if this bill was practically identical with the Senate 
bill it would not expedite the final conclusion if by unanimous 
consent the Senate bill was substituted for this. 


A comma 


Mr. WEBB. I do not know that the Senate bill is identical 
with this, because the committee has made some amendments. 

Mr. ROGERS. I think it is identical, barring the two com- 
mittee amendments. 

Mr. WEBB. That may be correct. 

Mr. ROGERS, Under those circumstances, could it not be 
arranged that we should pass the Senate bill? 

Mr. WEBB. As far as I am concerned, I thought that the 
House bill might be passed and go to the Senate, and they could 
pass it as quickly as they could to agree to the amendments we 
might put on the Senate bill. 

Mr. ROGERS. But the problem of getting the bill up in the 
Senate would be easier if we amended the Senate bill. 

Mr. WEBB. I have no objection if the Senate bill has these 
amendments put upon it. 

Mr. CALDWELL. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Is this the bill that was rereferred from 
the Military Committee to the Committee on the Judiciary? 

Mr. WEBB. No. 

Mr. CALDWELL. I think there was a bill rereferred from the 
Military Committee to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The SPEAKER. ‘There is no Senate bill like this over here. 

Mr. WALSH. If the Chair will permit, I have a distinct 
recollection of a bill of this nature, practically identical in 
language, coming over from the Senate and being referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, and, upon my request, was 
rereferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. WEBB. ‘The Senate bill was not before our committee 
when we considered this bill. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Winn, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

CHEMICAL SECTION, BUREAU OF MINES. 


Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Record by printing a letter from Presi- 
dent Wilson to Dr. Manning, Director of the Bureau of Mines, 
and one from Secretary Baker to the President. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unan- 
imous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing 
the doeuments referred to. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The letters are as follows: ' 

Wan DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, June 25, 1918. 
transfer 
he Bureau of 


Arm 
of Mines, under the direction of Dr. n 
preparation. and organization, Dr. Ananing S contact with scientific 
men througbout the country was indispensably valuable. He was able 
to.summon from the universities and the technical laboratories of the 
country men of the highest wire and to inspire them with enthusias- 
tie zeal in atta new anh dificult problems which had to be solved 
with the utmost speed. do not see how the work could bave been 
better done than he did it, and the present suggestion that the section 
now under the direction and control of the War Department grows 
out of the fact that the whole subject of gas warfare has assumed a 
fresh pressure and intensity, and the director of it must have the 
widest control so as to be able to use the resources at his command in 
the most effective way possible. The proposal does not inyolve the 
disruption of the fine group of scientific men Dr. Manning has brought 
ppe] ioy but merely tbeir transfer to Gen. Sibert’s direction, 


Respectfully, yours, 


The PRESIDENT. 


Newton D. BAKER. 


Tar WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, 26 June, 1918. 

My Dran Dr. Maxx: I have bad before me for some days the 
uestion presented by the Secretary of War involving the transfer of 
the chemical section established by you at the American University from 
the Bureau of Mines to the newly organized Division of Gas Warfare, 
in which the War Department is now concentrating all the various 
facilities for offensive and defensive gas operations. am satisfied that 
a more efficient organization can be effected by having these various 
activities under one direction and control, and my hesitation about act- 
ing in the matter has grown only out of a reluctance to take away from 
the Bureau of Mines a piece of work which thus far it has so effectively 


rformed. The Secretary of War has assured me of own W A 
Bes of the Sr en work you have been able to do, and I am taking 
the liberty of inclosing a letter which I have receiv: 


from him in 

order that you may see how fully the War Department recognizes the 
value of the services. 

I am to-day ing the order directing the transfer. I want, how- 

ever, to express to you my own appreciation of the fine and helpful 

piece of work which you bave done, and to say that this sort of team- 
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work by the bureaus outside of the direct war-making agency is one of 
the cheering and gratifying evidences of the way our official forces are 
inspired by the presence of a great national task. 
Cordially, yours, 
Wooprow WILSON. 
Dr. VAN H. MANNING, 
Chief Bureau of Mines, Department of the Interior. 


EXECUTIVE ORDER. 


It is hereby ordered that the experiment station at American Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C., which station has been established under 
the supervision of the Bureau of Mines, Interior Department, for the 
purpose of making gas investigations for the Army, under authority of 
appropriations made for the Ordnance and Medical Departments of the 
Army, together with the personnel thereof, be, and the same is hereby, 
placed under the control of the War Department for operation under 
the Director of Gas Service of the Army. 


Wooprow WILSON. 
Tue Wurte House, - 
25 June, 1918. 


FOURTEENTH DECENNIAL CENSUS. 


Mr. HELM. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 11984, 
providing for the Fourteenth decennial census. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, may I ask the gentleman a 
question? I think the House would be interested to know 
what the program is for this evening, whether there are other 
matters that require our staying here late, and if so, how late, 
because I suppose the gentleman would not wish to continue 
this bill if there was some such purpose, 

Mr. GARRETT of. Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I can state that 
information has come to some of us that the Senate will be 
ready to send the military bill here by 7 o'clock. There are 
something like 300 amendments, and they have to be engrossed; 
but I understand they will be here by 7 o'clock. It is thought 
wise to at least remain in session until that time. 

Mr. GILLETT. It might be wise to take a recess and come 
back and have an evening session. We do not want to stay 
until midnight without a recess. 

Mr. HELM. Those gentlemen not interested in the census 
bill have my consent to go and stay as long as they please. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman will not get consent to have 
less than a quorum to consider the census bill. 

Mr. GILLETT. If we are going to have an evening session, 
it would be wise to take a recess for two hours, so that some 
of us who want to be here can come back. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky moves that 
the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further consideration of the 
bill H. R. 11984, to provide for the Fourteenth and subsequent 
decennial censuses, 

The question was taken, and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Wars) there were 32 ayes and 27 noes. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Fosrer in the 
chair. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 15. That the Director of the Census may authorize and direct 
supervisors of census to employ interpreters to assist the enumerators 
of their respective districts the enumeration of persona not speakin 
the En language, but no aùthorization shall be giyen for suc 
employment in any district until due and proper effort has been made 
to employ an enumerator who can ak the language or languages 
for which the services of an interpreter would otherwise be required. 
It shall be the duty of such interpreters to accompany the enumerators 
and faithfully translate the latter’s — 9 — and the replies thereto, 
but in no case shall any such interpreter oe the duties of enu- 
merator unless commissioned as such by the Director of the Census. 
The compensation of such interpreters shall be fixed by the Director of 
the Census in advance and shall not exceed $5 per day for each day 
actually and necessarily employed. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I believe there has been some change in the phrase- 
ology of this section from that carried in prior laws. I wish 
to inquire as to the special need for this mandatory direction 
that is now carried for the first time, requiring the inter- 
preters to accompany the enumerators. Have there been any 
abuses heretofore, whereby the translators did not correctly 
enumerate the statistics that were to be submitted for tabulation? 

Mr. HELM. The purpose is to correct anything of that kind. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Merely to improve the record of the sta- 
tistics. 

Mr. HELM. Yes; to avoid inaccuracies and abuses. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman inform the committee 
whether there are many instances where translators are obliged 
to accompany the enumerators? 

Mr. HELM. Not very many, so I am advised. 5 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Here is the statement in the hearing as 
to the abuse that this is intended to correct: 


In its original form this section authorized the employment of in- 
terpreters to assist the enumerators, but did not define the assist- 
ance they were to render, although Congress undoubtedly intended 


that they should assist by interpreting only, and that they shonid 
not do any actual enumerating. In the enumeration of the popula- 
tion of a western city during the taking of the Thirteenth decennial 
census, however, certain Interpreters were employed who assisted“ 
the enumerators by making the actual enumeration of the Chinese 
and Japanese population. Although extensive frauds were discov- 
ered in their schedules, they could not be prosecuted because of the 
failure of the law to define their duties. This defect in the law will, 
it is believed, be remedied by the above-proposed amendment, which 
not oniy 23 the duties of interpreters, but also specifically pro- 
hibits their acting as enumerators unless commissioned as such by the 
director. 

In other words, it is intended that they shall act solely as 
interpreters. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And their acts must be part of the acts of 
the enumerator, by accompanying him, so as to make any irregu- 
larity a misdemeanor or a misfeasance of their official duties? 

Mr. HELM. Yes; so I understand it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. HELM. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Foster, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 11984) to 
provide for the Fourteenth and subsequent decennial censuses, 
and had come to no resolution thereon. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, I present a conference report 
and statement on the naval appropriation bill (H. R. 10854). 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it by title. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. . 

The SPEAKER. Has the gentleman any request to make? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes; I ask unanimous consent for the pres- 
ent consideration of it. It is a complete report. The Senate 
receded on all of the remaining amendments, and that completes 
the bill. Í 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. BUTLER. Did the Senate recede on amendments 87, 47, 
52, and 170? 

Mr. PADGETT. It did. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, will the report and statement be 
printed in the Recorp? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes; they will be printed. The Senate re- 
ceded on all the disputed matters that we had up yesterday. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of this conference 
report, notwithstanding the rule about first printing it in the 
Recorp. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of the 
conference report. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The report ought to be read. 

Mr. PADGETT. The Senate receded on all of the amend- 
ments. 

Mr. GILLETT. Either the report or the statement ought to 
be read. 

Mr. PADGETT. The report is very short. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the conference report. 

The Clerk read the conference report. 

The conference report and statement of the House conferees 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (NO. 728). 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
10854) making appropriations for the Naval Service for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, and for other purposes, hav- 
ing met, after full and free conference have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 37, 
47, 52, and 170. 

L. P. PADGETT, 
J. Fnxp. C. TALBOTT, 
D. J. RIORDAN, 
THOMAS S. BUTLER, 
War. J. BROWNING, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
B. R. TILLMAN, 
CLAUDE A. SWANSON, 
JoHN WALTER SMITH, 
Bols PENROSE, 
II. C. Loper, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
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STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the bill (H. R. 
10854) making appropriations for the naval service for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, and for other purposes, submit 
the following written statement in explanation of the effect of 
the action agreed upon and submitted by the accompanying 
report on the amendments of the Senate, namely: 

The Senate recedes from its amendments Nos. 37, 47, 52, 
and 170. 

On amendment No. 37: Gives the rank and title of Heutenant 
general to the commandant of the Marine Corps during the 
period of the war. 

On amendment No. 47: Gives the rank of major general to 
the heads of existing staff corps of the Marine Corps. 

On amendment No. 52: Authorizes the transfer of staff offi- 
cers of the Marine Corps to the line of the Marine Corps. 

On amendment No. 170: Relates to the payment of premiums 
or bonuses from the appropriations carried in this act to em- 
ployees of the Government, in addition to their regular wages. 


L. P. PADGETT, 

J. FRED. C. TALBOTT, 

D. J. RIORDAN, 

THOMAS S. BUTLER, 

Wm. J. BROWNING, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. Papcerr, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the conference report was agreed to was laid on the 
table. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a brief survey of 
the work of the Department of Agriculture. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Record upon the subject of the wat measures 
of this Congress. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


DISPOSITION OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS IN POSSESSION OF UNITED 
STATES COURTS. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill (H. R. 10851) to provide a 
method for disposing of intoxicating liquors now or hereafter 
in the possession of United States court officials, which I send 
to the desk and ask to have read. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the bill 
H. R. 10851, of which the Clerk will report the title. 

The Clerk reported the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, let us have the bill read. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That all intoxicating liquors now in the possession 
of the officials of any United States court which have been seized and 
held as evidence in any prosecution in such court, which prosecution 
is no longer pending, shall be destroyed by the official having the custody 
of the same unless claimed by the owner within 60 days from the 
passage of this act, and all such Hquors held for use as evidence in 
cases now or hereafter pending which shall be disposed of without con- 
viction shall likewise be destroyed if not claimed by the owner within 
30 days after the case shall be disposed of. 

Src. 2. That hereafter when any Bed Shall be convicted upon a 
charge of violating the laws of the United States against causing in- 
toxienting liquors to be transported into States or Territories the laws 
of which prohibit the manufacture or sale of such liquors, the judg- 
ment of the court shall include an order directing the marshal to 
destroy all such liquors as may have been used or held for use as 
evidence on the trial: Provided, That in cases now pending the orde* 
to destroy shall be conditioned upon the failure of the owner to claim 
said liquors within 30 days after conviction. 

Sec. 3. That hereafter all intoxicating liquors seized under the pro- 
visions of section 240 of the Penal Code in any State, Territory, or 
District the laws of which forbid the sale of such liquors for beverage 
purposes shall be destroyed instead of sold. 

Sec. 4. That in all cases in which intoxicating liquors may be subject 
to be destroyed under the provisions of this act the court shall have 
8 — the application of the United States attorney to order 

hem delivered to any department or agency of the United States Gov- 
ernment for medicinal, mechanical, or scientific uses. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 2, line 7, after the word “liquors,” insert the words “said 
liquors shall be forfeited to the United States, and” 
a Page 2, line 9, strike out the word “shall” and insert the word 
may, 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to ask the gentleman from Massachusetts whether or 
not this bill contains a provision whereby the Government can 
utilize that liquor for its own purpose in the manufacture of 
munitions or for other purposes. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. The last section of the bill provides that 
all liquors which are subject to be destroyed under the pro- 
visions of the act may by the court be ordered turned over to 
any department or agency of the Government for medicinal, 
mechanical, and scientific purposes. 

Mr. GARNER. That does not exactly turn it over to the 
Government. It leaves the matter in the discretion of the court 
as to whether it shall be turned over to the Government or 
poured out on the street. Why does not the gentleman lodge 
with the executive branch of the Government the right to utilize 
this property for its own use, scientific or otherwise? 

Mr. WALSH. There is a good deal of fiction about there 
being a wide range for the use of intoxicating liquors besides 
drinking it. A great deal of that which is seized is of very 
poor quality and it would be more expensive to try to utilize it 
for any scientific purpose than it would be to use pure alcohol. 
With other grades of the product it can be used and the Attor- 
ney General or his representatives can make application to the 
court and of course the court can order that turned over to 
any department of the Government. 

Mr. GARNER. I understand that, but if a clause were 
inserted in the bill absolutely providing that this liquor or alco- 
hol might be used by the Government for scientific purposes 
it would automatically go to some branch of the Government 
which had the duty to use alcohol in the manufacture of am- 
munition or other products where alcohol is used. 

Mr. WALSH. If that were done, it would simply mean the 
storage of vast quantities of liquors that are now cluttering up 
various buildings and warehouses throughout the country. 
It would have to be stored until it could be used. There are 
such great quantities of this that some place would have to be 
provided to take care of it until it is redistilled, or whatever 
the process is that it is put through. 

Mr. GARNER. I understand from the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Wess], the chairman of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, that this bill was drawn in pursuance of a re- 
quest from the Attorney General? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. I so stated at the beginning. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be considered in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to consider the bill in the House as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 5 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendments. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Wars, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

- FOURTEENTH AND OTHER DECENNIAL CENSUSES. 

Mr. HELM. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole Honse on the state of the Union 
for the further consideration of the census Dill. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker . 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Pending that, I want to ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, on 
what subject? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I desire to haye printed a couple of short 
resolutions—one passed by the Southern Methodist conference 
and another by the executive committee of the Anti-Saloon 


-League on the subject of war prohibition. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I object to extending remarks by 
printing resolutions. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky moves that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further consideration of the 
bill H. R. 11984. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
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sideration of the bill (HI. R. 11984), the census bill, with Mr. 


Foster in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration of 
the bill II. R. 11984, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 11984) to prona for the Fourteenth and subsequent 
ecennial censuses. 

Sec. 16. That the compensation of enumerstors shall be determined 
by the Director of the Census as follows: In subdivisions where he 
deem such remuneration sufficient, an allowance of not less than 2 nor 
more than 4 cents for each inhabitant; not less than 20 nor more than 
30 cents for each establishment of productive industry reported; not 
less than 20 nor more than 30 cents for each farm reported; not less 
than 20 nor more than 50 cents for each irrigation or drainage enterprise 
reported ; and 10 cents for each barn and inclosure containing live stock 
not on farms. In other subdivisions the Director of the Census may fix 
a mixed rate of not less than $1 nor more than $2 per day and, in addi- 
tion, an allowance of not Jess than 1 nor more than 3 cents for each 
inhabitant enumerated, and not less than 15 nor more than 20 cents 
for each farm and each establishment of productive industry fe pera 
In other subdivisions per diem rates be fixed by the ‘or 
according to the difficulty of enumeration, having special reference to 
the regions to be canvassed and the sparsity of tlement or other con- 
siderations pertinent thereto. The compensation allowed to an enumera- 
tor in any such district shall not be less than $3 nor more than $6 per 
day of eight hours’ actual feld work, and no ment shall be made for 
time in excess of eight hours for any one y. The subdivisions or 
enumeration districts to which the several rates of compensation shall 
apply shall be designated by the Director of the Census at least two 
weeks in advance of the enumeration. No claim for mileage or travel- 
ing expenses shall be allowed any enumerator in either class of subdi- 
visions, except In extreme cases, aud then only when authority has 
been previously granted by the Director of the Census; ani on 
of the director as to the amount due any enumerator shall be final. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. I wish to make an inquiry of the chair- 
man of the committee. Is there- anything iu this bill that re- 
quires supervisors or enumerators to be actual residents of the 
districts or localities in which their work is to be done? 

Mr, HELM. No, sir; there never has been so far as I know. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Does not the chairman 
think there ought to be such a provision? 

Mr. HELM. I can not see anything to be accomplished by it. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I am not sure that the chair- 
man is right in saying there has been no law, but the practice 
has been uniform of requiring that a supervisor shall be a 
resident of his district and that the enumerator shail be an 
actuul resident of the territory in which he does the work. As 
that has been the practice and custom and accepted as that 
which is right and should be followed, should not a provision be 
inserted requiring it? 

Mr. HELM. Well, there is no particular objection to it. I 
think the Director would unquestionably follow the uniform 
practice, but if the gentleman wauts to offer an amendment 
that they shall be residents he can do so; but the gentleman 
must bear in mind that at this particular time there might be 
some difficulty in some particular locality in getting the right 
type of men for enumerators. Certainly you want a person 
who understands or who has had some experience in doing this 
kind of work. There are probubly several sections of the 
country where it is difficult to get the best type, and you are 
looking for efficiency and the getting of the best results, so I 
believe it would be wise to leave it as it is. S 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I think the chairman is 
entirely right. There is some important work to be done, but 
I um not willing to believe in each district of the United States 
there is not some one abundantly able to do it. 

Mr. HELM. I am convinced that in the gentleman's district, 
that in my district, that there will be no difficulty whatever, 
but I can imagine out in the far West, in Alaska, Hawaii, or 
some sections of the island of Porto Rico, there would. I will 
say to the gentleman from Michigan there has been no in- 
stance brought to the attention of the committee by any official 
from the bureau where the necessity as indicated by the gen- 
Ueman from Michigan has arisen. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. of Michigan. I have no intention of re- 
flecting on the Director of the Census or anyone else in au- 
thority. I trust these gentlemen, of course, but there are a 
thousand and one ways in which this House ought to express 
itself and not leave so much to the discretion of officials. ` 


Mr. HELM. The gentleman is aware of the fact that we are. 


to take the census of the islands of Guam and Samoa? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. HELM. And it might be possible in some of the dis- 
tricts in those remote islands it would be impossible to find a 
suitable person in that particular district to do the work. I 
1 it is the safe side of the proposition to leave it as 
it is, 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. That may be true as to 
those outlying possessions, I am not familiar enough with them 
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to express an opinion, but in continental Uniled States I think 
Congress ought not to hesitate to put in such a provision as I 
suggest. 

Mr. HELM. If I did not entertain a doubt as to the ability 
to comply with the section in Alaska, Guam, Samoa, Porto Rico, 
and some of the outlying possessions I would agree with the 
proposition of the gentleman at once. I am not especially op- 
posed to it as it is, but I believe we get the best results by 
leaving it as it is. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last two words for the purpose of making a brief 
Statement. I presume that the Members have noticed during 
the consideration of this bill, H. R. 11984, the efforts made 
by our colleague, the lady from Montana [Miss RANKIN], to 
perfect the measure. I note that she added an important amend- 
ment with reference to the employment of women enumerators 
and clerks, and I presume the membership here generally will 
hope that that amendment will stay in the bill. In connection 
with the work of the lady from Montana I should like to make a 
further brief statement, to the effect that it has come to my 
knowledge that some persons in the western part of the country 
are actually charging that our colleague is a member of the 
I. W. W., basing their charges on an inquiry that I made of the 
lady during the progress of one of her speeches on this floor. 

Mr. KING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. In a minute I shall be pleased 
to yield. Of course, all who know the Representative from Mon- 
tana [Miss RaNRKINI would know that any such charge or even 
suspicion of it would be preposterous, and I would be glad of 
an opportunity, if any remarks of mine have led to such suspi- 
cion, to make a statement to the contrary on the floor. It is 
not even fair to intimate that Miss RANEKIN is sympathetic with 
the organization. 

Now, if I have a little time remaining, I would like to say 
to the Members that this matter of the development of the 
I. W. W. has been a serious one indeed in the far West. It 
has led to many misunderstandings, of course., But in all com- 
munities where it has asserted itself the people who employ 
labor have had to come to a determination as to whether they 
would deal with organized labor, which makes contracts and 
keeps contracts, or deal with this mob, which makes contracts 
only to break them, which goes into mills only to watch the 
chance to burh and destroy them, and into the mines for the 
same purpose. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been watching with much interest the 
progress of the bill S. 4471, “to declare unlawful associations 
purposing by physical force, violence, or injury to bring about 
any governmental, social, industrial, or economic change in the 
United States and prescribing punishment for persons engaged 
in the activities of such associations, and for other purposes.” 
That bill is necessary, and I am sorry that this session seems 
to be about approaching a recess period without this bill having 
reached the calendar of the House. I sincerely hope that when 
we will bave returned to resume the work of this Congress this 
bill will find its place on the calendar with a unanimous report 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, and that it will receive 
prompt consideration on the floor and be passed. 

I withdraw the pro forma amendment. : 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last three words. I am not very familiar with 
the bill, but it strikes me that if an amendment is to be adopted 
along the line I suggested it should be in connection with this 
section 16. It is a very proper place, at least, and I wish to 
offer an amendment, but I have not one prepared. Therefore I 
ask unanimous consent for leave to return to this section later 
for that purpose. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Make the request later. 
the amendment ready let us know. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I make the request now. I 
do not think it is unreasonable. 

The . ‘The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Mc- 
LAUGHLIN] asks unanimous consent for leave to return to this 
section later for the purpose of offeriug an amerdment. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Bont Ax D having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the Senate, 
by Mr. Talley, one of its clerks, announced that the Senate had 
agreed to the amendment of the House of Representatives to the 
joint resolution (S. J. Res. 158) futher extending the time within 
which the joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of War to 
issue temporary permits for additional diversions of water from 
the Niagara River shall remain in effect. 


When you get 
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FOURTEENTH AND SUBSEQUENT DECENNIAL CENSUSES. 


The committee resumed its session. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 17. That in the event of the death of any supervisor or enumer- 
ator after his appointment and entrance on his duties, the Director of 
the Census is authorized to pay to the widow or legal representative of 
such supervisor or enumerator such sum as he may deem just and fair 
for the services rendered by such supervisor or enumerator. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I think this is very curious language. I do not know 
whether it has been in the law before or not. Take, for exam- 
ple, the employment of enumerators, and they are employed for 
the purpose of getting the names within a few blocks and might 
not be employed for more than two or three days, or a week 
at the outside, and there ought not to be any provision in this 
bill to authorize anybody to pay to their widows or families, in 
case of their decease during that three or four days of employ- 
ment or a week’s employment, any compensation. 

Mr. ASWELL. That means for the work already done. 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not understand it that way. I thought 
it was compensation, provided that they should die in the 
service. 

Mr, ASWELL. It is for the work done. 

Mr. MADDEN, Then I will withdraw everything that I have 
said. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 18. That special agents may be appointed by the Director of 
the Census to carry out the provisions of this act and of the act to 
provide for a permanent Census Office, approved March 6, 1902, and 
acts amendatory thereof or supplemental thereto; and such special 
A SAY shali perform such duties in connection with the enforcement 
of said acts as may be required of them by the Director of the Census. 
The special agents thus appointed shall receive compensation at rates to 
be fixed by the Director of the Census, such compensation, however, 
not to exceed 8d per diem except as hereinafter provided: Provided, 
That during the decennial census period the Director of the Census may 
fix the compensation of not to exceed 25 special agents, who shall be 
persons of known and tried experience in statistical work, at an 
amount not to exceed $10 per diem: Provided further, That the Direc- 
tor of the Census may, fe his discretion, fix the compensation of 
specia! agents on a picce-price basis without limitation as to the 
amount earned per diem: And provided further, That the special 
agents appointed under this section shall. be entitled to necessary 
traveling expenses and an allowance in lieu of subsistence not to ex- 
ceed $4 per diem during necessary absence from their usual places of 
residence; but no pay or allowance in lieu of subsistence shall be 
allowed special agents when employed in the Census Office on other 
than the special work committed to them, and no appointments of 
special agents shall be made for clerical work: And provided further, 
That the Director of the Census shall have power, and is hereby au- 
thorized, to appoint special agents to assist the supervisors whenever 
he may deem it proper, in connection with the work of preparation for, 
or during the progress of, the cnumeration or in connection with the 
reenumeration of any district or a part thereof; or he may, in his dis- 
cretion, employ for this purpose any of the permanent or temporary 
employees of the Census Office ; and the special ts and employees of 
the Census Office so appointed or employed shall perform such duties 
in connection with the enforcement of this act as may be required of 
them by the Director of the Census cr by the supe: ors of the dis- 
tricts to which they are assigned, and when engaged in the work of 
enumeration or reenumeration shall have like mesh geen J with and per- 
form the same duties as the cnumerators in respect to the subjects com- 
mitted to them under this act. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. Comparing section 18 of this bill with the old law, it 
seems to be a very radical and marked departure from the pro- 
visions of section 18 of the old law. It provides among other 
things that the compensation shall be increased from $6 in the 
old bill to $10 in this bill, and that is quite a radical departure. 
I would like to have the chairman explain the cause of this 
difference between the existing law and this proposed act. 

Mr. HELM. The gentleman, I suppose, has reference to the 
language in lines 20 to 247 

Mr. ROBBINS. Yes. That is entirely new, as I gather by 
comparison with existing law. 

Mr. HELM. Of course those special agents are limited to a 
compensation of $6 a day. Now, the 25 special agents whose 
compensation is not to exceed $10 a day are types of men who 
are professors of colleges, experts in compiling and publishing 
the data in readable form. The special agent who goes out to 
take the data of manufactures receives $6 a day. The special 
agents who are experienced in statistical work are the men 
who write the reports. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Well, I see here in lines 8, 9, and 10 there 
is a provision for special agents appointed under this section 
also. What is the difference between the 25 agents and those 
other classes of special agents who are to be given $4 a day 
for subsistence? The gentleman has been speaking of the 25 
special agents, who are to be college men and who are allowed 
$10 a day. When you come to the proviso in lines 8, 9, and 10, 
there is a line of special agents to be appointed under this act 
who are to be entitled to traveling expenses and allowance for 
subsistence not exceeding $4 a day. You say one class is to be 
college professors. What are the others to be? 


Mr. HELM. All classes of special agents are to receive 
necessary traveling expenses and an allowance in lieu of sub- 
sistence not to exceed $4 a day. All grades of special agents 
are to receive traveling expenses and subsistence. 

Mr. ROBBINS. What is the difference between the 25 special 
agents and those others in line 8? 

Mr. HELM. I have just explained the difference between the 
two. The $6 special agent is the agent who visits a factory 
and ascertains the volume of work done, the number of men 
employed, and the capital invested, and makes an invoice of 
the manufacturing establishment. The $10 a day special agent 
is the man who writes the bound volumes of reports that you 
see in the director’s office. They are college men; men who 
have had special training and experience in writing and com- 
piling all the work that is done in the office of publication. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Well, if you look in line 24 you will see that 
there are special agents who are connected with the Census 
Office, presumably the permanent employees, who are not to be 
paid anything, so that you have three lines of special agents 
covered in this paragraph. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. It says “special agents of the Census 
Office so appointed and employed.” 

Mr. ROBBINS. So you have three lines of special agents in 
this paragraph. 

Mr. HELM. All of them are under the direction of the 
director. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
vania has expired. 
Mr. ROBBINS. 

clear that up. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
request? - ° 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASWELL. I would like to make a statement as to that. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Certainly. = 

Mr. ASWELL. The Census Bureau is always referred to as 
the “Census Office.” That is the cause of the confusion. The 
official title is the Census Office.” 

Mr. ROBBINS. Well, the employees in the Census Office are 
another set of employees who are permanently there, making in 
all three classes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last two words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin moves to 
strike out the last two words, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I am interested in the pur- 
pose of the committee in increasing the allowance for these 25 
special agents beyond that authorized in the last census act. 
My attention was diverted 

Mr. HELM. I think it is an entirely new provision. I do 
not think this type of special agent has heretofore been em- 
ployed. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have just sent to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations for a copy of the legislative appropriation act, to 
see the number of special agents and the per diem allowed. 

Mr. HELM. There is a limited number. They are employed 
principally in gathering tobacco and cotton statistics and data 
of that kind. 

Mr. STAFFORD. My attention was diverted by a gentleman 
drafting an amendment and I was not able to follow the debate 
or to note the gentleman’s answer to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Ronnixs l. Will the gentleman advise the com- 
mittee as to the reason for increasing the per diem amount 
to $10? 

Mr. HELM. I do not think that is an increase. As I said 
a moment ago, this is a new type of special agent that is pro- 
vided for in this bill. They differ from the ordinary or usual 
special agents that have heretofore been employed. I think 
probably $5 and expenses and subsistence at $3 a day. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What reason prompted the committee in 
making the rate as high as $10 a day? My reason for asking 
that question is that in the Internal-Revenue Office we have 
deputy collectors whose per diem is $8, $7, $6, $5, and very few, 
perhaps, at a higher rate. Now, you are placing these 25 at $10 
a day, or, rather, not to exceed $10 a day, but in the administra- 
tion of the office we know, of course, that they will undoubtedly 
receive the maximum compensation of $10. What was the ren- 
son that prompted the committee in fixing that high per diem 
allowance, which would be at the rate of $3,600 a year? 

Mr. HELM. I think there was a gentleman by the name of 
Prof. Wilcox, who was connected with Cornell University, who 
assisted the director and the chiefs of divisions in writing and 
publishing the bound volumes of the census reports. It is a 
work that requires the services of men who are of the type of 
Prof, Wilcox and of the president of a college in West Virginia 


The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
I would like to have just a minute more to 


to the gentleman's 
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who also assisted in this work. It is to induce men of this kind 
to assist in preparing these volumes in the manner in which they 
should be prepared. Of course, you have to offer them some 
reasonable compensation. It does not mean that they get $10 
per day for a year, or anything of that kind. They are employed 
for quite a limited period and necessarily have to leave their 
homes and come to Washington and work in the office. 

Mr. ASWELL. I should like to say to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin that after these statistics have been gathered they are 
not of very great value unless they are interpreted—that is, 
so to speak, made to talk—and this particular class of experts 
are the men who take the statistics that have been gathered and 
make them mean something. It requires a very high class of 
intelligence and training to do that, and you can not get those 
men for less than that amount now. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman will permit, I have just 
had handed to me a volume that I have been trying to get for the 
jast 15 minutes giving the rates of pay of the present special 
agents, 

Mr. ASWELL. They are men of a different type. 

Mr. STAFFORD. This gives the estimates of the department 
for the coming fiscal year. I think we should ponder a moment 
on this subject as to whether we should increase this to $10. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Has the gentleman there the estimate 
for the per diem for these special agents? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Not these particular special agents, but the 
men now employed in the bureau. 

Mr. ASWELL. Oh, well, they are employed continuously, 
while these men work only a few weeks. x 

Mr. STAFFORD. In response to the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana, we utilize the services of educators in other work. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Lask unanimous consent to proceed for five 
minutes. i 

The CHATRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent that his time be extended five minutes, Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. ‘These men are paid by the educational in- 
stitutions that employ them, and their salaries continue. 

Mr. FLOOD. Not always. 

Mr. ASWELL. Not always at all. They do not continue 
during vacation at all. 2 

Mr. SFAFFORD. Most of these educators are on an annual 
salary; perhaps not those in the South—— 

Mr. ASWELL. Many of them are not. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Every professor or instructor in any lead- 
ing institution is on an annual salary. 

Mr. FLOOD, They are on an annual salary; but when they 
get leave of absence to do work for other people, or for the 
Government, the salary is discontinued. 

Mr. ASWELL. Of course. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Let me say to the gentleman from Virginia 
that there are many educational institutions that grant what is 
known as a sabbatical year to their professors or instructors— 
that is, leave of absence for a year every seventh year—for 
which they are paid their full salaries. This per diem aliow- 
ance is a perquisite in addition to their regular salaries, 

Now, I wish to go back to the matter I was speaking about, 
that in the estimates for the next fiscal year for the Bureau of 
the Census we find no higher estimate for these special agents 
than $8 a day. Five are estimated for, and five were employed 
in 1917. ‘There are four estimated for at $7 per day, of whom 
none were employed in 1917. 

There are 18 men estimated for at $6 per day, of which 6 
were in the employment of the Government in 1917. There are 
2 estimated for at $5.50 a day, and 2 employed in 1917. There 
are 4 estimated for at $5 a day, and 3 employed in 1917. And 
so on down to $4. Thirty-one estimated for this year, being 
the lowest grade of these special agents. I am considering it 
in connection with the permanent force in the legislative bill as 
to whether it is advisable to provide a higher salary for the 
per diem employees than those on the statutory roll. 

Mr. HELM. In all these increases in both classes of special 
agents, from 5 to 6 in one class and 8 to 10 in the other, with 
traveling expenses, subsistence, all are increased on the idea 
of the increased cost of living. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I may say that the legislative, executive, 
and judicial subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations 
did not provide any increase in the higher-paid officials. That 
is the reason why I am making inquiry so as to have a conso- 
nance of legislation in both bills, 7 

Mr. ALEXANDER. The first appropriation bill that wil 


carry nn appropriation to cover the special agents will be the 
one for the fiscal year beginning in 1919. 


The report says: 


The maximum salary for special agents is, in general, the same as 
it was before, namely, $6 2 diem. The insertion of the proviso that 
a limited number of special agents, who shall be persons of known 
and tried ex; ence in statistical work, may be appointed at higher 
Salaries simply incorporates in the main census act a provision which 
at the last census was covered by an amendatory clause introduced 
in the urgent deficiency act of 1909. It is not, therefore, a new fea- 
ture. The maximum number of such expert special agents has, how- 
ever, been increased from 20 to 25, and their maximum compensation 
from $8 to * per diem, this increase in number anid compensation 
being deemed necessary in order to make it possible to secure under 
existing conditions the amount and grade of assistance required for the 
class of expert work on which these agents are to be emplo 

In view of the increased cost of living, the allowance in Heu of sub- 
sistence for special agents bas been increased from $3 to $4 a day. 

That is the suggestion made by the special committee. 

Mr. STAFFORD, I understand the committee has followed 
the recommendations of the special committee. That is a ques- 
tion which I sought to propound to the gentleman yesterday 
when he did not have time to yield—as to whether these gen- 
tlemen that constituted the special committee are any or all 
Government employees. I notice the name of Mr. Steuart, who, 
I believe, has been in the employ of the Bureau of Census. 

Mr. HELM. I think he is on the Tariff Board now. 

Mr, ALEXANDER. I think all of these are in the employ of 
the Bureau of Census, unless one of them has become secretary 
of the Tariff Commission; and I am not sure of that. 

Mr. HELM, That is Mr. Steuart, a former chief statistician 
of the bureau, and he is now with the Tariff Board. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I question the advisability of increasing 
the per diem to $10, in view of the fact that the bureau did not 
ask more than $8 for the permanent force. 

Mr. ASWELL. The work is entirely different. 

Mr. STAFFORD, No. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. These men have been carried heretofore; 
these are not new experts, and the number is increased from 20 
to 25. The chairman is in error as to this being a new service. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I recognize that it may be supported in 
the policy to have a higher rate because of the increased cost òf 
living; but when we pay a man $8 a day, that would seem to be 
ample, because we have commissioners of the Government who 
negotiate treaties that do not receive $10-a day. It is allowing 
professors on the pay rolls of colleges an honorarium of $10 in 
addition. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. They are high-class men. They prepare 
special articles that appear in volumes on manufactures, mines, 
and mining. They are college men and do the werk aside from 
their regular work in the institutions of learning. They may 
be engaged a few days or a few weeks. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I know the Government in many activities 
utilizes the educators in special work. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 20. That the enumeration of the population required by section 
1 of this act shall be taken as of the Ist day of January, and it shall 
be the duty of each enumerator to commence the enumeration of his 
district on the day following, unless the Director of the Census in his 
diseretion shall defer the enumeration in sald district by reason of 
climatic or other conditions which would materially tnterfere with the 
proper conduct of the work ; but in any event it be the duty of each 
enumerator to prepare the returns hereinbefore required to be made and 
to forward the same to the supervisor of his district within 30 days 
from the commencement of the enumeration of his district; Provided, 
That in any city having 2,500 inhabitants or more under the preceding 
census the enumeration of the population shall be completed within two 
weeks from the commencement f. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. How do they ascertain the number of inhabitants in a 
city so that it can be stated that the enumeration must be com- 
pleted within two weeks. They say 2,500 or more. There are 
very few cities in the sense in which the term is used that have 
only 2,500 inhabitants. What I am trying to ascertain is how 
they have fixed this as to population so that they can require 
the enumeration within two weeks. 

Mr. HELM. The object of the director is to lay off a certain 
portion of the cities, so that the enumerator can complete the 
work within the prescribed time. I suppose in a city the size 
of New York the entire population, according to the last census, 
would be divided in such a way that enough enumerators would 
be appointed to canvass a given district within a given period. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; but here, we will say, is a town of some 
2,000 inhabitants. They can take more than two weeks to 
make the enumeration of that town. It provides in the bill 
here that, having 2,500 or more inhabitants, the enumeration 
shall be completed within two weeks, so that if they have less 
the Implication is that they may have a longer time in which to 
complete the enumeration. 7 

Mr. The population is necessarily more congested 
in the cities than in the country. 

Mr. WALSH. That all depends upon what you call a city. 
Take a city of 2.500 

Mr. ASWELL. That is not a city. 
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Mr. WALSH. Which is not a city according to the usual 
acceptation of the word city and according to the laws of 
some States, as in some States communities can not be made 
cities until they have 10,000 or 12,000 or possibly 6,000 or 
8,000 inhabitants. The point I make is this: Here is a com- 
munity with 2,400 or 2,300 people. You permit by implication 
a longer period than two weeks in which to complete the enu- 
meration of that particular community, whereas, if it should 
have 2,600 people they have to complete it within two weeks. 

Mr. HELM. In the city of Washington, in the heart of the 
city, a person can within a much shorter time take the enu- 
meration of any block, which would have perhaps 3,000 or 4,000 
people in it, if it is the congested part of the city, whereas 
an enumerator out in the rural districts has to travel about over 
the country and it consumes more time. A man can go in an 
office building, like the Woolworth Building in New York City, 
and possibly he would find more people in that building in the 
city of New York than are in my home town. 

Mr. WALSH. Do they enumerate people in office buildings? 

Mr. HELM. I suspect that some of them live in the office 
buildings, - 

Mr. WALSH. I expect they do not except possibly the janitor 
or watchman. . 

Mr. HELM. They have, of course, to go to the homes of the 
heads of the families. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for three minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALSH. Will not this permit the districting of a city 
into areas of in the vicinity of 2,500 people or even more and 
the employment of a great many more enumerators’ for that 
community than if the same length of time was permitted for 
completing the census that would be permitted for a smaller 
settlement? 

Ir. HELM. There is no difference in the compensation. 

Mr. WALSH. I know that, but you permit more people to be 
compensated. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I will give the gentleman the reason as- 
signed for this by the committee. I read to you a provision of 
the existing law: i 

That in any city having 5,000 inhabitants or more under the preced- 
ing census the enumeration of the population shall be commenced on 
the 15th day of April aforesaid and shall be completed within two 
weeks thereafter. 5 

The only amendment to that is this: That 5,000“ be stricken 
out and “2,500” inserted, and the time is changed from the 15th 
of April to the Ist of January, and here is what the committee 
says: 

The minimum population limit for cities in which the enumeration 
is to be completed within two weeks has been lowered from 5,000 to 
2.500. The enumeration of all areas of fairly compact population 
should be completed in the shortest possible time, and it seems entirely 
feasible to have the stipulation as to two weeks apply in 1920 to ail 
places of 2,500 inhabitants or more as shown by the census of 1910. 

Mr. WALSH.. Of course, that will be just what I stated. By 
lowering the minimum limit of population it would permit a 
city or large community to be carved up into districts and 
therefore would require more enumerators. 

Mr, ALEXANDER. In these small cities or towns of less 
than 2,500 inhabitants there is no reason why the enumeration 
should extend during 80 days. 

Mr. WALSH. There is no reason why it should extend over 
two weeks, but you seemingly permit it to extend over two 
weeks under the provisions of this bill. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to amend by striking out “2,500” and inserting “5,000,” in 
order to conform with existing law. 

Mr. HELM. I accept the amendment. 

Mr. WALSH. The chairman of the committee accepts my 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Lines 4 and 5, page 20, strike out 2,500“ and insert 5,000.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. I want to ask the chairman of the committee a 
question about a provision omitted from existing law. The old 
law of July 2, 1909, has a provision providing for the enumera- 
tion of those unfortunates designated as paupers, prisoners, 
juvenile delinquents, insane, feeble-minded, blind, deaf and 
dumb, and inmates of benevolent institutions. Now, those are 
entirely omitted from section 20. What provision is made in 
this bill for these persons so designated? 


Mr. HELM. That work is done by special agents sent to the 
institutions where these people are confined, either by cor- 
respondence or by special agent. e 

Mr. ROBBINS. Well, ought not there be some provision of 
this kind with relation to that which was carried in the old 
law, which seemed to have worked satisfactorily? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. The people who administered the old 
law think not, and hence suggested the change. 

Mr. ROBBINS. What provision is to be made in lieu of the 
provision now in existing law? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. They get it from tlie institutions through 
sperial agents provided for in the law. There is not any 
trouble about that. This is a better way to do it. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Will the returns be made by 
of these institutions? 
ae ALEXANDER. By special agents provided for in this 

Mr. ROBBINS. Special agents in the last paragraph are to 
visit these institutions and get the lists? 

Mr. HELM. The superintendents of asylums would write to 
the Director of the Census and tell how many inmates there 
were in those institutions. 

Mr ROBBINS Enumerators who do the work of special 
agents À 

Mr. HELM. Certainly, outside the correspondence. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, under tho 
unanimous-consent agreement I ask to return to section 16 to 
offer an amendment. 5 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the former permission the gentic- 


special agents 


man asks to return to section 16 to offer an amendment. The 
Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Page 17, line 


6, at the end of line 6 add the following: “Provided, That within 
the limits of continental United States cach supervisor to be ap- 
pointed or selected under this act shall be an actual resident of the 
district, and each enumerator to be appointed or selected under this 
act shall be an actual resident of the subdivision within which his 
duties are to be performed, but an enumerator may be appointed it 
he be an actual resident of the city of which the subdivision in which 
his duties are to be performed is a part. 


Mr. HELM. We agree to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 
The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 23. That it shall be the duty of all persons oyer 21 years of ago 
when requested by the Director of the Census, or by any supervisor, 
enumerator, or special agent, or other employee of the Census Office, 
acting under the instructions of the sald director, to answer correctly, 
to the best of their knowledge, all questions on the census schedules 
applying to themselves and to the families to which they belong or are 
related, and to the farm or farms of which they or their fa es arc 
the occupants; and any person oyer 21 years of age who, under the con- 
ditions hereinbefore stated, shall refuse or willfully neglest to answer 
any of these questions, or shail willfully give answers that are false, 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall be 
fined not exceeding $100. 

And it is hereby made unlawful for any individual, committee, or 
other organization of any, kind whatsoever, to offer or render to any 
supervisor, supervisor’s clerk, enumerator, interpreter, cial agent, or 
other officer or employee of the Census Office enga, in making an 
enumeration of population, cither directly or indirectly, any sugges ion, 
advice, or assistance of any kind, with the intent or purpose of causing 
an inaccurate enumeration of population to be made, cither as to the 
number of persons resident in any district or community, or in any 
other respect; and any individual, or any officer or member of any com- 
mittee or other organization of any kind whatsoever, who directly or 
indirectly offers or renders any such suggestion, advice, information, or 
assistance, with such unlawful intent or purpose, shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall be fined not exceeding 


5,000. 
$ And it shall be the duty of every owner, pornot, manager, super- 
intendent, or agent of a hotel, apartment house, boarding or lodgin 
house, tenement, or other building, when requested by the Director o 
the Census, or by any supervisor, enumerator, special agent, or other 
employee of the Census Office, acting under the instructions of the said 
director, to furnish the names of the occupants of said hotel, apartment 
house, boarding or lodging house, tenement, or other building, and to 
give thereto free in and egress to any duly accredited representa- 
tive of the Census Office, so as to permit of the collection of statistics 
for census p including the proper correct enumeration of all 

sons having their usual place of abode in said hotel, apartment house, 

Boarding or lodging house, tenement, or other building; and any owner, 

roprietor, manager, superintendent, or agent of a hotel, apartment 
Bosse, boarding or lodging house, tenement, or other bull who shall 
refuse or willfully neglect to give such Information or assistance under 
the conditions hereinbefore stated shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
upon conviction thereof shall be fined not exceeding $500. 


Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
words “twenty-one,” in line 4, page 22, and insert in place 
thereof the word “ eighteen.” : 

Mr. HELM. I will accept the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: Š 
- Page 22, line 4, strike out twenty-one’ and insert in lieu thereof 
“ eighteen.” 
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The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words in section 23, and I do this for the purpose of 
eliciting some information from those in charge of the bill. In 
lines 8, 9, and 10 it provides for certain questions to be an- 
swered by people who have farms, 

Now, the existing law provides for the collection of statistics 
in a much broader sense, which would include factories, stores, 
or any other buildings, or any place where statistics and in- 
formation must be obtained. Where is that in this bill? Why 
is section 23 limited to farms? Why do not you say stores, 
mills, forests, cattle, and other things? 

Mr, ALEXANDER. That is the language of the existing law. 

Mr. ROBBINS. The existing law has this statement: 

Shall have free ingress and egress so as to permit the collection of 
statistics for census purposes, facluding the proper and correct enu- 
meration of all persons. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. You are reading section 23, are you not? 

Mr. ROBBINS. I am reading section 23 of the act of 1909, 
and when applying it to section 23 of the act now under con- 
sideration it does not give anything about these statistics. It 
goes on to say that certain information is to be divulged by 
people who own farms, and there it stops. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Oh, no. 

Mr. ROBBINS. I am reading section 28 of the old law and 
comparing it with the proposed law, which I say is much more 
Umited. Now, then, where do you get this information? Of 
8 you retreat behind the special agents you create in this 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I may not get the gentleman’s point inas- 
much as there has been so much confusion here. 

Mr. ROBBINS. That is true; and I will state briefly this: I 
am reading from section 23, lines 8, 9, and 10, on page 22, that 
we are now considering. These lines provide here for instruc- 
tions being given said director, that all persons shall answer 
correctly to the best of their knowledge all questions on the 
census schedules applying to themselves or to the families to 
which they belong or are related, and to thé farm or farms of 
which they or their families are the occupants. Now, if you 
turn to the same provision in the old law it goes on and speci- 
fies in the same section, on page 9, that free ingress and egress 
shall be given to any duly accredited representative of the 
Census Office, so as to permit of the collection of statistics for 
census purposes, including the proper and correct enumerations 
of all persons having their usual place of abode—— 

Mr. HELM. That is on page 23, line 8. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Is it covered in lines 18 and 19? Is that your 
idea of it—by the special agents visiting the premises for that 
purpose? 

Mr. HELM. Yes. 

Mr. ROBBINS. All right, then, that covers it. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
three words to direct the attention of the chairman of the com- 
mittee to the fact that the same amendment which I offered to 
line 4, page 22, should be inserted in line 12. 

Mr. HELM. I accept it. 

Mr, WALSH. I offer the amendment to strike out, on page 22, 
line 12, the words “ twenty-one ” and insert in place thereof the 
word “eighteen.” The chairman, I understand, accepts the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Saunpers of Virginia). The Clerk will 
report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. WaLsH: Page 22, line 12, strike out “ twenty-one “ 
and insert “ eighteen.” $ 

The CHAIRMAN. The question Is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec, 24. That it shall be the duty of every owner, official, agent, 
et in charge, or assistant to the person in charge, of any company, 

usiness, institution, establishment, religious body, or organization o: 
any nature whatsoever, to answer completely and correctly to the best 
of his knowledge all questions relating to his respective company, busi- 
ness, Institution, establishment, religious body, or other o zation, 
or to records or statistics in his official custody, contained on any census 
schedule prepared by the Director of the Census under the authority of 
this act, or of the act to provide for a permanent Census Office, ap- 
proved March 6, 1902, or of acts amendatory thereof or supplemental 
thereto; and any person violating the provisions of this section by refus- 
ing or willfully neglecting to answer any of said questions, or by will- 
fully giving answers that are false, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined not exceeding $10,000, or 
imprisoned for a period not exceeding one year, or both so fined and 
imprisoned, at the discretion of the court. 

Mr. WALSH. I move to strike out the last six words in the 
section, 


LVI 541 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts moves 
to strike out the last six words in the section. The question is 
on the amendment. . 

Mr. WALSH. These words, “at the discretion of the court,“ 
are mere surplusage and seldom found in any statute imposing a 
penalty. Why, of course, it is at the discretion of the court; but 
I wanted to direct the attention of the chairman of the com- 
mittee to the wide variance in the fine which may be imposed 
and the imprisonment. Usually, when a person commits an 
offense for which he may be liable to a fine of $10,000 the alter- 
native punishment of imprisonment is much longer than one 
year. And as this is a maximum I submit that either the fine 
ought to be reduced or the imprisonment ought to be increased. 

Mr. HELM. This is the language of the existing law. I 
appreciate the criticism made by the gentleman, but it is out of 
the ordinary and I do not think it is worth while. 

Mr. WALSH. You prefer not to change the existing law in 
that respect? 

Mr. HELM. No court, I suppose, would ever impose a fine 
of $10,000. 

Mr. WALSH. ‘Then if they are not going to do that we 
ought to make the punishment in some degree in cases of con- 
viction fit the crime. 

Mr. MEEKER. In view of the fact of the high cost of living, 
is not that reasonable now? 

Mr. WALSH. I do not think just because we have increased 
the compensation we ought to increase the amount which per- 
sons may be fined, but I do submit to the gentleman that the 
words “at the discretion of the court” are mere surplusage 
and ought to be eliminated. 

Mr. HELM. It is wholly immaterial, and I will accept it if 
the gentleman insists on it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The question was taken and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec, 27. That the Director of the Census may authorize the ex- 
penditure of necessary sums for the actual and necessary traveling 
expenses of the officers and employees of the Census Office, including 
an allowance in lieu of subsistence not exceeding $5 per day during 
thelr necessary absence from the Census Office; and he may authorize 
the incidental, miscellaneous, and contingent expenses necessary for 
the carrying out of this act, as herein provided, and not otherwise, in- 
cluding advertising in newspapers, the purchase of manuscripts, books, 
of reference, and periodicals, the rental of sufficient quarters in the 
District of Columbia and elsewhere and the 5 thereof, and 
1 necessary for compiling, printing, publishing, and dis- 


uting the results of the census, the purchase of necessary paper 


and other supplies, the purchase, rental, exchange, construction, and 
repair of mechanical appliances, the compensation of such permanent 
and temporary clerks as may be employed under the provisions of this 


act and the act establishing the permanent Census Office and acts 


| amendatory thereof or supplemental thereto, and all other expenses 


incurred under authority conveyed in this act. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr, Chairman, I move to amend the section 
in line 14, page 25, by striking out “$5” and inserting “ $4.” 

Mr. HELM. I accept the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. STAFFORD: Page 25, line 14, strike out 
“s5” and insert in lieu thereof $4." 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 


word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to inquire if it would not be advis- 
able to insert the language of the existing law, which limits the. 
amount of the allowance to $5 a day for their actual subsist- 
ence? You will notice in the draft of the existing law the words 


stricken out, “or, instead of such an allowance, their actual 


subsistence expenses, not exceeding $5 a day.” 

Mr. HELM. I thought we had agreed upon $4 instead of $5. 

Mr. STAFFORD. This is an allowance that is the alterna- 
tive supplementary to the $4 allowance, and is the language of 
the existing law. The existing law provides “ That the Director 
of the Census may authorize the expenditure of the necessary 
sums for the actual and necessary expenses of the officers and 
employees of the Census Office, including an allowance in lieu 
of subsistence, not exceeding $4 a day during their necessary 
absence from the Census Office, or, instead of such allowance, 
their actual subsistence expenses, not exceeding $5 a day.” The 
point I am making to the chairman is this: The first allowance 
is a flat allowance of a per diem, regardless of the amount they 
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expend. The other authorization was to permit the Director of 
the Census to authorize their actual expenses, which in no event 
should exceed $5 a day. For instance, here is an agent or em- 
ployee of the Census Bureau whe is sent out and, at the discre- 
tion of the Director of the Census, is allowed a flat per diem 
of $4 a day, whether he spends that much or not. 

Mr. HELM. Does the gentleman doubt that it is the uni- 
versal practice? 

Mr. STAFFORD. In this instance the Director of the Census 
las the option of either granting the flat allowance of $4 a day 
or else sending them out and stating that he would allow 
actual expenses as shown in the voucher returns, but not to 
exceed in any one instance $5 a day. 

Mr. HELM. I agree to it right now. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is the general practice to allow a flat 
sum of $4. Mr, Chairman, I withdraw the pro forma amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, my attention was diverted 
for a moment, but I wish to strike out, in section 29, the lan- 
guage “or weight.” 

Mr. HELM. That section has been passed. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am well aware that it is passed, but it is 
new language. 

Mr, ALEXANDER. It is very important that it should be in, 
the committee thought. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman will permit—not with the 
intention of taking up unnecessary time—the Post Office De- 
partment has for years been trying to warn against matter 
which is purely merchandise being sent in the mails. 

Mr. HELM. The gentleman well knows that this section has 

been passed. 
Mr. STAFFORD. It was through an inadvertence on my part. 
I had the matter marked. Of course, I thought the gentleman 
would permit at least the consideration of this bona fide sugges- 
tion on my part as to weight. I am presenting the view of the 
Post Office Department as to whether it is advisable. 

We do not grant it to other departments. 

Mr. HELM. It is just as broad as it is long. If these things 
were sent back by express it would cost just as much as by 
mail. 

Mr. STAFFORD. They are not to be sent by express. They 
are to be sent by freight. Now, vou authorize the Director of 
the Census to send it by registered mail. The Post Office De- 
partment has protested against that. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Section 29, which refers to census mail 
matter, has been amended in one important particular, as 
follows: 

That all mail matter of whatever class or weight, pepe to the 
census and addressed to the Census Office, or to any official thereof, 
and indorsed “Ofcial business, Census S poa 2 shail be 3 
Tree of tage, and by registered mail if necessary, and so marked: 
Prorided, That if any person shall make use of such indorsement to 
avoid the payment of postage or — fees fee on his or her private let- 
ter, package, or other matter in the * my so offending shall 
be guilty of a misdemeanor and subject tea £e ne of $300, to be prose- 
cuted in any court of competent jurisdictio: 

Referring to the insertion of the werds a or weight” in the first line 
of the above section, it must be explained that heretofore the sched- 
ules and other supplies used in * work of enumeration have been 
packed in large boxes, regardless nigh hig or bulk, and sent to the 
supervisors by mail, and, similarly, the mails have been used by the 

supervisors in forwarding to the enumerators the olios containin, 
the schedules and supplies required in their work. e completed sched- 
ules, time reports, vouchers, etc., of tbe enumerators have 
Washington packed tn the large pozes in ‘whlch they were originaly 
—.— This nehod ai of giria re the census schedules and supplies 
has worked well in practice, and should be made resen with 
respect to the Fourteenth Census; but while the t 
postal laws and regulations as fo aa aise ane and weigh 
apply 9 to ou tering omaa fro 
2 return of ———ç— —— om it oad res or . The 
of — 


in fact 
is removed. It is 


Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 

9 be permitted to remain in the bill as printed. 
The CHAIRMAN, That request is not necessary. Without 

objection, the pro Torra amendment will be withdrawn. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes out of order. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. We object at this time. 

The 8 read as follows: 
10 years 
show the 
ye Sons food the num- 
fatims and ranges of the 
The schedule employed in “this census shall be prepared by 
the Director of the Census. uch census shall le taken as of January 
1, and shall relate to the preceding calendar year. The Director of the the 
Census may appoint enumerators or special penta for the purpose of 
Mes census, in accordance with the provisions of the permanent census 


country. 


Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out section 31. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

i na i offered by Mr. Back: Page 27, strike out all of sec- 
on 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, the adoption of my amendment 
would have the effect to eliminate section 31 of the bill, which 
provides that a live-stock and agricultural census shall be taken 
in 1925 and for each 10 years thereafter. The main body of 
the bill is to authorize the taking of the next decennial census 
in 1920. Section 31 has no relation to the taking of the 1920 
census, and I do not think it has any proper place in this 
bill. What we should do now is to provide fully and ade- 
quately for the taking of the Fourteenth decennial census and 
then we ought to stop at that point. 

When the census act of 1909 was passed it contained a sec- 
tion identical with this section 31 and was numbered section 31 
in the census act of 1909, same as in this act. 

At the second regular session of the Sixty-third Congress the 
Director of the Census, who was then Mr. William J. Harris, 
appeared before the Committee on Appropriations and sub- 
mitted estimates for the taking of this proposed live-stock and 
agricultural census in 1915, and the estimates submitted 
amounted to $2,286,100. When the legislative, executive, and 
judicial appropriation bill came before the House in 1914, -a 
point of order was made against the particular section which 
carried the appropriation on the ground that it contained some 
new legislation relating to enumerators and other similar legis- 
lation. The point of order was sustained and the paragraph 
was stricken from the bill, whereupon the gentleman ‘from 
‘Tennessee [Mr. Brrns] offered a new paragraph providing that 
the census authorized by said section 31 should be taken, and 
containing the same amount of appropriation, to wit, $2,286,100. 
Thereupon the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop] proposed an 
amendment as a substitute for the amendment of the gentleman 
from Tennessee to repeal section 31 of the census act of 1909, 
and when the substitute came to a vote it was adopted by the 
House by a vote of 179 to 137, and section 31 of the census act 
of 1909 was thereby repealed. 

The question arises, suppose that substitute amendment had 
not been adopted, and the $2,286,100 had been spent for the 
taking of a live-stock and agricultural census in 1915, does 
any man in this House think that the country would have been 
in any better shape? What good would it have done? 

Existing law already makes ample provision for ascertaining 
each year the amount of cotton, corn, wheat, tobacco, potatoes, 
and so forth, raised in the United States each year, and the 
figures are accurate and reliable. Also careful estimates are 
made each year by the Department of Agriculture as to the 
number of live stock in the United States, such as horses, 
mules, swine, milch cows, and other cattle. 

What in the world do we want to spend several millions of 
dollars for duplicating work which is already being done by 
existing agencies? I am positively and emphatically against it, 
and am going to do what I can to prevent it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will my colleague yield? 

Mr. BLACK. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is it not a fact that if this provision is left 
in the bill, instead of taking a census of agriculture and live 
stock every 10 years, there will be one taken every 5 years? 

Mr. BLACK, Yes; I was coming to that. The gentleman has 
stated the case correctly. 

Now, I submit that a census of this kind in 1925 and each 10 
years thereafter is wholly ufinecessary, because the Department 
of Agriculture now has facilities and agencies for furnishing 
the country with accurate estimates upon these lines each year 
between the taking of the regular decennial censuses. It must 
be remembered that the census of 1920. for which the main body 
of this bill provides, will take a careful and accurate enumera- 
tion of all live stock in the United States and all agricultural 
products, farms, farm houses, and matters of that kind. I think 
that is a wise thing to do, and ought to be done while we are 
taking the census of population; but I see no reason in the 
world for repeating it in 1925. 

Between the years of taking the Fourteenth Census in 1920 - 
and the taking of the Fifteenth Census in 1930, the Department 
of Agriculture, through its very efficient agencies, can furnish us 
all the information we need as to agriculture and live Stock. 
have here a letter that I received from the Bureau of Crop E 
mates in the Department of Agriculture on January 1 of this 
year. The letter contained some interesting and valuable data 
and information, and so when I received it I put it away in my 
files for future reference. I will not take the time to read it, 
but suffice it to say that it gives the number of horses, mules, 
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cattle, swine, sheep, milch cows, and also the average price of 
this live stock for the years 1914, 1915, 1916, 1917, and 1918, 
and shows the increase or decrease, as the case may be, of the 
different kinds of live stock for the respective years. 

Mr. HELM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK, Yes. 

Mr. HELM. Does the gentleman consider the cotton reports 
worth anything? 

Mr. BLACK. I have not mentioned the cotton reports, but 
certainly they are valuable; they are very accurate. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will this census benefit a single cowman or 
farmer in this country? 

Mr. BLACK. I do not think so, because it will be unnecessary 
except at each decennial census when we are taking the census of 
population. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Does the gentleman consider these cotton 
censuses every year a benefit to the cotton farmers? 

Mr. BLACK. I will say to the gentleman that I am not as- 
sailing the value of statistics now assembled by either the De- 
partment of Agriculture or the Census Department under exist- 
ing law.. What I am trying to prevent is an unnecessary dupli- 
cation of work and a consequent waste of public money. 

Mr. ASWELL. The department does not take the census; 
it bases its reports on the estimates. 

Mr. BLACK. I have already said that some of the work of 
the Department of Agriculture is based on estimates, but it has 
the benefit of the more or less accurate enumerations that are 
made every 10 years, and taking that as a basis, with the work 
of its numerous agents in the field and facilities at its com- 
mand, it furnishes the country annually with estimates upon 
these subjects which are remarkably accurate and trustworthy. 
I submit that they are entirely sufficient for all practical pur- 
poses. 

Now, what will this proposed live-stock and agricultural cen- 
sus to be taken in 1925 cost? In his testimony before the com- 
mittee Director Samuel L. Rogers says it will cost $3,500,000. 

Now, gentlemen, if you think it is a necessary expenditure, 
if you think it is one which will justify its cost and the labor 
of numerous agents which will be used in taking it, then you 
should vote against my amendment and retain section 31. But 
if you think as I do, that it will be an unnecessary and un- 
profitable and well-nigh usless expenditure, then I appeal to you 
to support my amendment and strike out the section from the 
bill and save the money to the Public Treasury. 

Mr. HELM. Mr. Chairman, I want fo consume only three or 
four minutes in the discussion of this amendment. I am from 
an agricultural district. I am from a tobacco-growing district. 
Before we had these reports from the census, which are quar- 
terly, the tobacco farmers were selling tobacco at 3 or 4 and 5 
cents a pound. Since we had the report from the Census 
Bureau every three months tobacco has gone up before the 
war to 12 and 20 cents a pound. The farmers who fatten cattle 
in my district tell me, and I hear it generally talked, that 
when they take the fat cattle and ship them to market the 
packers say the country is flooded with cattle, and that they 
can buy the finest export New York cattle, that ought to be 
bringing around 7 or § cents, for 5 or 6 cents. Now, if you have 
a live-stock report which is accurate every five years, stating 
how many cattle," how many hogs there are in the country, 
these packers can not swindle the farmers out of the value of 
their stock. 

Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HELM. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK. Do not the hearings show that the Director of 
the Census states that it will be years from the time the census 
is taken before it is available for the people? 

Mr. HELM. Oh, that is the same old talk. When these re- 
ports come in from the enumerators to the Census Bureau they 
get out something like these Farmers’ Bulletins that you send 
to your farmers. This information is issued in pamphlet form 
and published and sent out. What the gentleman is referring to 
is the bound volumes of the reports that are finally compiled with 
the concentrated statistics, and that does take considerable time. 
But the country early gets the information and the benefit of the 
knowledge of these statistics, which are of great consequence 
to the farmers, because they want to know the number of hogs, 
the number of cattle, the number of sheep, the number of mules, 
the number of horses in the country—more especially that class 
of stock that enters into food. It is important that this census 
should be taken. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLACK]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Brack) there were 26 ayes and 33 noes, 

Mr. BLACK. I ask for tellers, 


Tellers were ordered; and the Chair appointed as tellers the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Brack] and the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. HELM]. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported that 
there were 39 ayes and 39 noes. 

So the amendment was lost. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, a message from the Senate, by Mr. Tulley, one 
of its clerks, announced that the Senate had agreed to the 
report of tue committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 10854) making appropriations for the naval service for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment the bill (H. R. 12599) making appropriations 
for the service of the Post Office Department for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1919, and for other pu 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendments bill of the following title, in which the concurrence 
of the House of Representatives was requested: 

H. R. 12541. An act making appropriations for fortifications 
and other works of defense, for the armament thereof, for the 
procurement of heavy ordnance for trial and service, and for 
other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed joint 
resolution of the following title, in which the concurrence of 
the House of Representatives was requested: 

S. J. Res. 159. Joint resolution to extend the time within 
which the President may relinquish control of any railroad or 
system of transportation, as provided in section 14 of an act 
entitled “An act to provide for the operation of transportation 
systems while under Federal control, for the just compensation 
of their owners, and for other purposes,’ approved March 21, 
1918, to January 1, 1919. 

FOURTEENTH AND SUBSEQUENT DECENNIAL CENSUSES. 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. BLACK, A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BLACK. Did the Chair announce the vote on my amend- 
ment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair announced the yote—39 in the 
affirmative and 39 in the negative—and the amendment was lost. 

Mr. BLACK. I understood that there was another one who 
wanted to vote in the affirmative. 

The N. No one can vote after the tellers have 
announced the result. $ 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri makes the 
een of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair will 
count. 

Mr. MEEKER (interrupting the count). Mr. Chairman, I 
withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, I renew it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts makes 
the point of order that there is no quorum. 

Mr. HELM. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Foster, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 11984 and 
had come to no resolution thereon. 

EXTENSION OF TIME OF FEDERAL CONTROL OF RAILROADS. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker’s table Senate joint resolution 159 with refer- 
ence to short-line railroads and pass the same. It is exactly 
what the House has already passed, with a little addition at the 
end with reference to interurban railroads, to which there is no 
objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s table Senate joint 
resolution 159 and concur in a Senate amendment. 

Mr. SIMS. It is not a Senate amendment. This is a Senate 
resolution, which they passed before our resolution got over 
there or after it got there. I want to take the Senate resolution 
from the Speaker’s table and pass the same. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of Senate joint 
resolution 159. Is there objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to have some statement as to what the additions are. 
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Mr. SIMS. There is no difference in the resolution from 
the House resolution except in the last proviso, with reference 
to interurban railroads, which I will ask the Clerk to report. 

The Clerk read as follows: : 

Provided further, That nothing in thi: resolution or in the salā act 
of March 21, 1918. shall be construed as requiring the President either 
to take or retain the possession, use, and control of any street railway, 
whether the same be owned, controlled, or operated by another carrier 
company or not, nor to require the President to take or retain the pos- 

on, use, and control-of any interurban or other similar railroad 
which does not receive at least 2 cent of its operating revenue from 
the transportation of freight, and which prior to December 29, 1917. 
oe have through routes or joint routes w ith one or more steam road 
carriers. 


Mr. SIMS. That is all there is to it, and everyone is in favor 
of it, 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, it 
is to be noted that in this addition which the Senate has put in 
there is no provision stating what the intent of Congress is in 
tacking it on. 

Mr. SIMS. The resolution is exactly as it passed the House, 
with this addition that has just been read. 

Mr. WALSH. I know this addition has been put on there; 
but nothing has been put into the resolution declaring what our 
intent is in passing it, and some one will construe it so as to 
yitiate the other provisions of the resolution. 

Mr. SIMS. The gentleman knows that if this resolution does 
not pass to-night there is no use in passing. it. 

Mr. WALSH. Oh, I do not agree with the gentleman, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the Senate joint reso- 
lution. ; 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the time within which the President may relin- 
quish control of all or any part of an railroad or system of transpor- 
tation, further Federal control of which the President shall deem not 
needful or desirable, as provided in section 14 of said act, be, and it is 
hereby. extended to and including January 1, 1919: Provided, however, 
EIS Se a 8 upon the 1 dent 3 3 pene Pies uly 

, 1918, or any part of any railroad or system of tra 
without nt of carrion as rovided in section 14 of 
an act approved March 21, 1918, entitled = act to provide for the 
operation of transportation systems while under Federal control, for 
the just compensation of their owners, and for other 5 which 
right is her extended to and inclusive of January 1, 1919, shall not 
be construed to include any railroad engaged as a common carrier in 
general transportation such as mentioned in section 1 of said act not 
owned, controlled, or operated by another carrier company and which 
has heretofore competed for traffic with any railroad or railroads of 
which the President has taken and retained the possession, use, and 
control; it being the intent of Congress that every railroad not owned, 
controlled, or operated by another carrier company and which has 
heretofore competed for traffic with a railroad or railroads which the 
President has taken and retains the possession, use, or control or 
which connects with such railroad and is engaged as a common carrier 
in general transportation shall be held and considered as within Fed- 
era in said act and to be entitled to the benefits of 
all the railroad or railroads with 
which 1 


portation without consent of the 


Senate joint resolution. 
The Senate joint resolution was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 
On motion of Mr. Smrs, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the joint resolution was passed was laid on the table. 
DEPARTMENTAL EMPLOYEES SUBJECT TO MILITARY SERVICE, 
Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the House resolution 392, a privileged 
resolution, providing for an inquiry as to the number of men 
within the draft age in the Food and Fuel Administrations and 
other bureaus created by the Government. The resolution was 
sent to the Committee on Military Affairs of the House, and 
that committee has unanimously reported it. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
House resolution 392. 


Resolved, 
the public 
ber of men in 


each such 
of such a 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
n The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
on. 
The resolution was agreed to. 
On motion of Mr. Dent, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the resolution was agreed to was laid on the table. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill of the 
following title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 12441. An act making appropriations for sundry civil 
expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1919, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled joint 
resolution of the following title: 

S. J. Res. 158. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to issue permits for the diversion of water from the 
Niagara River. 


- MOVING PICTURES, ETC., AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCES. 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I ask to call up House resolution 
402, making inquiry as to the method of taking moving pictures 
of our expeditionary forces in France and of our troops in this 


country. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman will permit, is that nec- 
essary to be considered to-night? Many of us have not had our 
dinners yet. Monday is unanimous-consent day. 

Mr. DENT. I will say to the gentleman that the Committee 
on Public Information is perfectly willing to furnish the in- 
formation, and I think this is the quickest way to dispose of it. 
The Committee on Public Information wishes to furnish all the 
information for which the resolution calls, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolution 402. 
Ived, e 
33 oe ee the e 88 
persons in the Signal Co; have been ordered to take 
g pictures of the American tionary Forces 
What on is made of such negatives and films when returned 
to this country? 


In what manner, under what terms, and under what regulations 
the pictures distributed for public exhibition? = 
With whom and by whom are contracts made for such exhibition pur- 
eg ane what pots Deg Bae ow al — e 10 
persons other mem 0 e 00 have been 
authorized to take still or moving pictures of the ye en AA - 
ditio. Forces, and in what manner is control exercised over - 


bition of the pictures so taken? 
Are members of the Signal Co; ordered to take still or moying 


rps 
pe of military pre; tions in this country, including activities 
n the cantonments, Or: ce, and airplane production and the pro- 
duction of articles used in the war, and what disposition is made of 


same? 

` Are pictures so taken exhibited in public places? If so, 
authority and under what terms? * x e 
Have civilian photographers been authorized to take still or moving 
rican Ex tionary Forces or of war preparations 


ictures of the 
this country, including activities in the cantonments, ordnance, and 
the war? If 


airplane production and the production of articles used 
t disposition is made of such negatives and films; in what 
and under what regulatiéns are such pictures 
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tracts made for such exhibition purposes, and what are the conditions 
of the same? 


What revenue is derived from such tra 

3 zaren 2 v m contracts, and what disposition 
The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 
On motion of Mr. Dent, a motion to reconsider the vote by 

which the resolution was agreed to was laid on the table. 


FORTIFICATIONS BILL. 


Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 12541) making 
appropriations for fortifications and other works of defense, to 
disagree to the Senate amendments, and ask for a conference. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

II. R. 12541. An act making appropriations for fortifications and 
other works of defense, for the armament thereof, for the procurement 
of heavy ordnance for trial and service, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's table the bill just re- 
ported, to disagree to the Senate amendments, and ask for a 
conference. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. ; 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will announce the conferees, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Messrs. BORLAND, BYRNS of Tennessee, and Goop. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a petition to the 
House of the National Liberty Congress, Colored Americans, 
that has been sitting here this week. It is not long. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks by printing a petition 
from the National Liberty Congress, Colored Americans, which 
has been sitting here this week. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.} The Chair hears none. 


RECESS UNTIL MONDAY AT 11 A. M. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the House stand in recess until 11 a. m. Monday. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr, GARRETT of Tennessee. In order to reserve the right 
to object, after the Chair states the request of the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to have the House stand in recess until 11 
o'clock a. m. Monday. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I want to ask 
the gentleman from North Carolina whether taking a recess— 
that fs, standing in recess instead of adjourning—will affect the 
legal situation that exists? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No. One of the reasons for it is that the 
Senate stands in recess until Monday, and, of course, their 
legislative day will be one ahead of us, and although we may 
actually pass a bill or a conference report on Monday, it would 
appear in the Recorp that they were a day or two days before 
us. It is just a matter of keeping the Recorp straight. The 
gentleman will recall we had some difficulty with one of the 
revenue bills in regard to this matter two or three years ago. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object for a moment, it seems to me that we are con- 
fronted with a very embarrassing situation, and with a situa- 
tion that is likely to prove very serious, indeed. I see no remedy 
for it by objecting to the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. KITCHIN, There is no remedy. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The legislative day, of course, 
in the House is one thing, but these appropriation bills that we 
passed for the present fiscal year all end on the 30th day of 
June; that IS, to-morrow night at midnight, 

Now, a very serious question presents itself to my mind. So 
far as I recall in my experience here, and so far as I know his- 
torically, we have never closed a fiseal year without having 
either passed the appropriation bills or passed joint resolutions 
to continue the appropriations, for a number of years. 

Mr. SHERLEY. If the gentleman will permit, the gentleman 
is mistaken in fact in that regard. I desire to state to the 
House that in the event it becomes apparent upon Monday that 
the annual supply bills will not become a law, if necessary I 
shall offer such joint resolution as will not only take care of the 
situation but will cure any expenditure that may be necessary 
to be made by providing that such expenditure, if within the 
authorized purposes of supply bills, shall be ratified by the pas- 
sage of such bills and be considered as having been so au- 
thorized. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Very well, Mr. Speaker. I 
may say that I had understood that that was the thought of the 
gentleman, but it seemed to me that it was not improper to have 
some discussion or statement with respect to that here this 
evening. The gentleman says I am mistaken in my recollection. 
I may be mistaken in my historical recollection, but in my per- 
sonal experience during the time I have served in the House 
we have never adjourned without either passing the appropri- 
ation bills or a joint resolution. Now, there may be some cases, 
but, if so, I do not recall. But I think it important for some- 
thing to be said about that before we take this course. Of 
eourse, we are about to take it. The Senate has recessed. But 
I think it right that something be said about it, and that it be 
sgid at this time, because if I were in a place of executive 
responsibility in one of the departments I should say very 
frankly that I would be at sea on Monday morning as to what 
to pay or authorize to be paid. 

Mr, STAFFORD. Take, for instance, the Agricultural De- 
partment, and the Agricultural appropriation bill for the next 
Asen year is held up. There is no authorization whatsoever on 
the part of any administrative officials connected with the Agri- 
cultural Department to authorize them to pay salaries that are 
based upon authorizations carried in the Agricultural appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr. SHERLEY. If the gentleman will yield, I desire to say 
it is my understanding that the Senate will have a vote on the 
Agricultural bill, on that phase of it which is dividing the 
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Houses, on Monday. It is my belief it is possible to put 
through all the supply bills that are fiscal bills in the true sense 
of the term Monday. 

Personally, I would have been glad if the Senate and the 
House had seen fit to sit to-morrow. While the memory of the 
gentleman from Tennessee as to his own experience may be 
entirely accurate, I am reliably informed there have been in- 
stances in the past in which the Government has run for several 
days, instead of simply for part of a day, without any such reso- 
lution as the gentleman refers to. And I repeat that if on Mon- 
day it becomes apparent that any of the supply bills. will not 
be agreed to on that day I shall offer to the House, and I have 
no doubt it will be passed by it and the Senate, such joint reso- 
lution as necessary to absolutely safeguard the situation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. A case was called to my attention last 
night by an employee of this Government of many years stand- 
ing, that on one oceasion, years back, when the sundry civil 
appropriation bill had not passed before the end of the fiscal 
year the Government Printer refused to go ahead with the op- 
eration of the Government Printing Plant because there was no 
authorization for him to do so. And that same condition con- 
fronts the Seeretary of Agriculture at the present time. 

Mr. SHERLET. The answer to that is simply this, that if 
we had blocked all the activities of this Government since the 
war broke until there was legal authorization for the doing of 
a lot of things, half the activities would have been stopped. I 
have a proper appreciation, I believe, of what is necessary in 
this situation. I have labored day and night, and I am glad 
to say that, so far as the work of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions of the House is concerned, there is nothing that it has 
done or failed to do that is responsible for any supply bill 
that it has charge of not becoming a law before the end of the 
fiscal year. And I repeat that there is nothing that anyone 
needs to be alarmed about, but that the situation can be and, 
if necessary, will be taken care of on Monday. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, the statement of 
the gentleman from Kentucky as te the activities of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, and its zeal, is correct, and it is 
true as to all committees, and it is true as to the House. The 
fault does not rest with the House, if fault there be; but it 
did seem to me—and, of course, I am not going to object, as 
there is nothing to do but what the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Krrcxr} proposes—that there ought to be some 
statement made here. 

Gentlemen who are in executive positions, who are going to 
be charged with responsibility in connection with expenditures 
on Monday next or Tuesday next, ought to have some sort of 
assurance. For that reason I gave the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Suertey] the opportunity to make the statement 
that he has made. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I assure the House that before Monday shall 
have passed the situation will be taken care of by the passage 
of these bills, and if not, it will be taken care of by resolution, 
offered and passed. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Reserving the right to object, 
Mr. Speaker, I do not think anything has been developed here 
that makes it necessary for us to discuss this matter further. 
If there are any departments that are in trouble on Monday 
morning, that trouble will not last long. We will cure it by ap- 
propriate resolution. ‘The situation has been brought before us, 
and now I ask for the regular order. 

Mr. GILLETT. Just a word, Mr. Speaker 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. There is no necessity for dis- 
cussing this any further. 

Mr. GILLETT. I do not want to talk any longer than the 
gentleman from Virginia did. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I serve notice on the House 
that after the gentleman from Massachusetts gets through I will 
call for the regular order. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I hope the gentleman will permit me 
to remind him that the Senate has recessed until Monday. 

Mr. GILLETT. If we were not at war and if this side of the 
House had not really adjourned polities, I should enjoy very 
much making some comments on the present awkward situation of 
the appropriation bills; but inasmuch as we on this side have 
adjourned politics I shall restrain myself and will, without 
criticism, assist in every way I can to extricate ourselves from 
our embarrassing situation, and as the Senate has recessed until 
Monday I do not see how we can do anything here until then. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I demand the 
regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is demanded. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I want to bear witness to this fact, Mr. 
Speaker 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia demands the 
regular order, 
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Mr. SHERLEY. After all, the world was not made in a day. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia demands the 
regular order. The reguiar order is, Is there objection to the 
unanimous-consent request of the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Krrenix]? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I will reserve that for a 
moment, to give the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Sturs! an 
opportunity to say a word. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, the situation is this about the rall- 
road bill: If it is not signed by yourself or by the Vice Presi- 
dent, the Jaw that amends it or extends it expires by to-morrow. 
Now, by waiting for a reasonable time the enrolled bill can be 
gotten back here. But if the House recesses until Monday, all 
that I want to know is whether the bill can be signed then in 
time to become a law before it is too late. 

Mr. GILLETT. How can the Vice President sign it before 
Monday when the Senate is not in session? 

Mr. KITCHIN. They have adjourned over there until Mon- 

day. 
Mr. LONGWORTH. I want to call the attention of the gen- 
tieman from North Carolina to the fact that the Senate recessed 
over to Monday, and it will not be in the same legislative situa- 
tion as the House. 


RECESS UNTIL MONDAY AT 11 A, XI. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that the House recess until 11 o'clock a. m. 
next Monday. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
Thereupon (at 7 o’clock and 22 minutes) the House stood in 

recess until Monday, July 1, 1918, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting a 
proposed draft of a bill for the relief of Pay Director Living- 
ston Hunt, United States Navy (H. Doc. No. 1204) ; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Department of Com- 
merce, inviting attention to certain items of public works re- 
lating to the Lighthouse Service, with a view to their inclusion 
in the next deficiency appropriation bill (II. Doc. 1205); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions were 
severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. MCKENZIE, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 4814) for the relief of 
Jonathan Milburn, reported the same without amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 724), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 12233) to authorize the 
President of the United States to appoint William H. Armstrong 
a captain in the Porto Rico Regiment of Infantry of the United 
States Army, reported the same without amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 726), which said bill and report were 
referred to the Private Calendar, 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 12598) to recast 
the statue of Frederick the Great into a liberty bell; to the 
Committee on the Library. 

$y Mr. MOON: A bill (H. R. 12599) making appropriations 
for the service of the Post Office Department for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1919, and for other purposes; considered, passed, 
and ordered to be printed. 

By Mr. LUNN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 310) providing 
a prize for the first aviator or aviatrix who makes a successful 
flight from the United States to England; to the Committee on 
Appropriations, 

By Mr. WALDOW : Resolution (H. Res. 408) authorizing the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs to sit during the session of the 
House or during a recess, at Washington or elsewhere, in the 
consideration of the Niagara Falls water-power bill, H. R. 
11871, and providing for the payment of necessary expenses of 
said committee; to the Committee on Accounts, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 12601) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Daniel C. Darlington; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BLAND: A bin (H. R. 12602) granting a pension to 
Seth Cornelius; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BROWNING: A bill (H. R. 12603) granting an in- 
crease of pensison to Maria J. Gorman; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CARTER of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 12604) 
2 the relief of William Rogers; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. COOPER of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 12605) granting a pen- 
sion to Louisa C, Root; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GARRETT of Texas: A bill (H. R. 12606) for the re- 
lief of William J. Drucks; to the. Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 12607) for the relief of Freddie Scofield ; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12608) for the relief of Mrs. A. R. Car- 
stens; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12609) for the relief of T. Binford; to the 
Committee on Claims 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12610) for the relief of W. H. Burkett; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12611), for the relief of Mrs. C. W. Wright; 
to the Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12612) for the relief of Mrs. E. J. Meineke; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12013) for the relief of Mrs. Ira D. Raney; 
to the Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12614) for the relief of Mrs. E. A. Thomp- 
son; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12615) for the relief of Miss Almer 
Reichart; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12616) for the relief of Charles T. Clayton; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12617) for the relief of Mrs. E. M. Jones; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12618) for the relief of Mrs. F. H. Sher- 
bert; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12619) for the relief of James Edward 
Lyon; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12620) for the relief of G. W. Butcher; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12621) for the relief of W. A. Wise; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12622) for the relief of Mary E. Winkler; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12623) for the relief of Mrs. D. R. Patton; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12624) for the relief of Mrs. 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12625) for the relief of Mrs. Horace Moody; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: A bill (H. R. 12626) granting a 
pension to Nancy A. Lawther; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KNUTSON: A bill (H. R. 12627) granting a pension 
to Emil J. Olsen; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. TILLMAN: A bill (I. R. 12628) granting an increase 
of pension to Robert A. Houston; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: A bill (II. R. 12629) granting an 
increase of pension to Elihu Simpson; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions, 


. Satton; to 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CLARK of Pennsylvania; Petition of Thomas Swift, 
R. B. Swift, Dudley Yaple, A. T. Owens, Anna Yaple, T. L 
Henry, and Pearl Henry, all of Waterford, Pa., for a war 
prohibition measure; also resolutions of the Woman's Club of 
Erie, Pa., by Mrs. J. V. Yelgerhouse, secretary, favoring prohi- 
bition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DILLON: Petition of sundry citizens of South Da- 
kota, urging the enactment of prohibition legislation as a war 
measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DOOLING: Resolutions adopted by the Rotary Club 
of New York, asking for an adequate Federal program of road 
building and maintenance; to the Committee on Roads. 

By Mr. ESCH: Petition of citizens of Wisconsin, favoring 
war prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of Homer Simpkins, 


secretary of Federal Labor Union No. 15034, of Streator, III., 
for postponement of the second-class postage provisions of the 


War- revenue act; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MAGEE: Petition of R. H. Herring, of Syracuse, 
a Y., favoring war prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Also, petition of Henry Hoag and other residents of Fayette- 
ville Depot, N. Y. favoring war prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Belus F. North and other residents of Mar- 
cellus, N. V., favoring war prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Maynard H. Gates and other residents of 
Homer, N. Y., favoring war prohibition; to the Committee on 
‘the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of D. B. Woodford and other residents of 
Syracuse, N. X., favoring war prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary, 

Also, petition of Susie M. Aeyer and other residents of Warner, 
N. V., favoring war prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. $ 

Also, petition of Mr. E. H. Wheaton and other residents of 
Camillus, N. X., favoring war prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Methodist Episcopal Church of Fayette- 
ville, N. Y., fayoring war prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. TAGUE: Petition of labor organizations of Boston, 
Mass., against prohibition as applied to light wines and beer; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STEENERSON: Resolutions adopted by the fifth an- 
nual meeting of the Minnesota Red River Valley Development 
Association, pledging unswerving loyalty to every act and pur- 
pose of those clothed with the proper constitutional authority in 
their endeavors to successfully meet the problems confronting 
our Nation in its present crisis, signed by C. H. Zealand, sec- 
retary, Crookston, Minn.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, remonstrance of Mrs. M. Wahlgren, of Fergus Falls, 
Minn., against the second-class postage provisions of the rev- 
enue law; to the Committee on Ways und Means. 

By Mr. TILLMAN; Petition of citizens of Siloam Springs, 
Ark., asking for prohibition as a war measure; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


SENATE. 
Monpay, July 1, 1918. 
(Legistative day of Thursday, June 27, 1918.) 

The Senate met at 12 o'clock noon. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, out of order I ask leave to 
introduce several bills and a joint resolution. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Will not the Senator yield that I may 
introduce the bills? 


Mr. ASHURST. I withdraw the demand. ; 

Mr. PENROSE. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Guion McNary Simmons 
Beckham Hale Martin Smith, Ariz, 
Borah Hardwick Myers z 
Calder Henderson elson Smith, Md 
Chamberlain Hitchcock New Smith, S. C. 
Colt Hollis Norris Smoot 
Culberson Johnson, Cal. Nugent — 
Cummins Johnson, S. Dak. Overman Sutherland 
Curtis Jones, N. Mex. Pe homas 
Dillingham Jones, Wash, Phelan Thompson 
Fall Kell Pittman Trammell 
Fernald Kendrick Poindexter Underwood 
Fletcher Kenyon Pomerene ardaman 
France King Ransdell Wadsworth 
Frelinghuysen Knox Robinson Walsh 
Gallinger Lenroot Shafro’ Watson 
Gore McCumber Sheppard 
Gronna McKellar Sherman 

Mr. KING. I desire to announce that the senior Senator 


from Kentucky [Mr. James] is detained by illness and that the 
Senator from Minois [Mr. Lewis] is detained on official busi- 
ness. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I wish to state that my colleague, the 
senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr], is absent on 
account of illness. I ask that this announcement may stand 
for the day. 5 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 


LIST OF JUDGMENTS (S. DOC. NO. 250). 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a communication from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a list of Judgments rendered by 
the Court of Claims amounting to $64,573.01, which have been 
presented to the Treasury Department and require an appro- 
priation for their payment, which, with the accompanying paper, 
will be printed in the Reconrp, printed, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

The communication is as follows: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, July 1, 1918. 
The PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE. 


Sm: In accordance with the provisions contained in the act of Sep- 
tem 80, 1890 (26 Stat., 537), and the deficiency act of April 27, 1904 
(33 Stat., 422), I have the honor to transmit herewith, for the consid- 
eration of Con a list of * eeh rendered by the Court of Claims 
amounting to $64.573.01, which have been presented to this department 
and require an appropriation for their payment, as follows: 


Under the War Department----.---.~.~-~~~.~------~---- $11, 168. 18 
Under the poy Department. 3 : — 37, 122. 62 
Under the Office Department 1. 31 
Under the Interior Department ——„ͤ„ 15, 550. 90 
Total —— —Uüäj . V ~~ ~=------ 64, 573. 01 
Respectfully, 
L. S. Rows. 


Judgments rendered by the Court of Claims, 


z Date of 
No, Claimant, judgment. 
WAR DEPARTMENT. 
33750 | Chicago, Burlington & Quinoy R. R. Co June 3,1918 


Central of Georgien P June 24,1915 
Atchison Pe & Panta Rea PERAE 8. . 
William J illebrew, surviving partner of J, B. & | June 4,1917 
wW. 


32682 | Jay it Northrup Ne lean et GB nad Leys Juno 10,1918 

Ct or set) Seen eo ee ge ee 

NAVY DEPARTMENT. 

Nn Apr. 22,1918 | 36,877.10 
8949 | Mason E. Mitchell. June 24, 1918 

E AN E EIRA T T A ES tress 

POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 

$1550 | Texas & Pacific Ry. Co 2 Mar. 25,1918 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT. 
Dana E. Brinck, receiver -.. << 2... 5... 2.2.22 sense Feb. 25,1918 


Grind 10 oid caccesuwawssarsnercatsaseac 5B 


rented for | payable tot 
presented payable, if no 
payment. appealed. 


Nature of claim. 


, 


June 20,1918 | Sept. 1, 1918 
June 24,1918 Sept 22, 1018 


Sept. 2,1917 
Sept. 8, 1918 


Land-grant deductions from transportation of 
Smee: officers’ effects. 
o. 


Do. 
Under contract for furnishing stone for improve- 
ment of Mississippi River. 
J contract for construrtion of Lock and Dam 


June 28,1918 
A No. 1, Big Sandy River, Ky. 


July 21,1918 
Sept. 22,1918 


May 21,1918 
June 28, 1918 


Under contract for construction of sea walk Naval 
my, Annapolis. 
Mileage. 


June 18,1918 | June 23,1918 Mail transportation. 


July 1,1918| May 26,1918 . reclamation contract for Minidoka project, 
0. 
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THE GARABED INVENTION (S. DOC, NO. 251). 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a communication from the Acting Secretary of the Interior, 
which will be read and referred to the Committee on Patents. 

The communication is as follows: 


Tun SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, July 1, 1918. 


Dear Mr. Vick Paeestopnr: I am to-day in receipt of report 
of the committee of scientists appointed by Mr. Garabed T. K. 
Giragossian, and approved by Secretary Lane, in accordance 
with. the provisions of Public resolution No. 21, dated Febru- 
on 1918, a copy of which report I am sending to you here- 
With. 
Cordially, yours, 
ALEXANDER T. VOGELSANG, 
Acting Secretary. 
Hon. Toomas R. MARSHALL, 
The Vice President. 
We, the undersigned, who are members of the commission 
_ duly appointed in accordance with the provisions of Public reso- 
lution No. 21, Sixty-fifth Congress, hereby certify that Mr. 
Garabed T. K. Giragossinn showed us on Saturday, June 29, 
1918, a model embodying the principles of his invention known 
as the Garabed. We found that the model was not in shape to 
run or to develop power, The inventor admitted that he had no 
‘working machine and that he was merely explaining principles, 
We do not believe that his principles are sound, that his device is 
operative, or that it can result in the practical development of 
free energy. 
Pee our signatures at Boston, Mass., this 29th day of June, 
1 
JAMES A. MOYER. 
Epwanp F. MILLER. 
M. DE KAY THOMPSON. 
Epwix B. WILSON. 
CHARLÉS L. Norton. 


SCHEDULE OF CLAIMS (8. DOC. NO. 249). 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate a 
communication from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, schedules of claims amounting 
to $891,428.06 allowed by the several accounting oflicers of 
the Treasury Department under appropriations the balances of 
which have been exhausted or carried to the surplus fund under 
the provision of section 5 of the act of June 20, 1874, and so 
forth, which, with the accompanying paper, will be printed, 
printed in the Recorp, and referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

The communication Is as follows: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 

Washington, July 1, 1913, 
The PRESIDENT or THE SENATE. 

Sin: I have the honor to 27 it herewith, in 8 with 
section 2 of the act of July 7 Sf (25. Sint, Re 254), schedules of 
claims amounting to 8391. 4200 allowed 3 3 
officers of the Treasu rtment under appropriations the balances 
of which have been usted or.carried to the surplus fund ie the 


provisions of section & of the act of June 20, 3 (18 Stat. L., 110), 
and for the service ot the following departmen 
Executive $42, 102. 65 
State Department 267. 04 
Treasury Department 63, 203. 14 
War Department 229. 758. 30 
Navy Devartment eaa ee 30, 404. 18 
Interior Vo) a ——. ——— — 982. 43 
Department of Justice ͤ˖⸗ł4——ñ e e a 1, 555. 89 
Post Office Department -..--- 2-2-5 149. 43 
SCC PR TE eS me NR PEE Sire — 391, 423. 06 
Respectfully, 


L. S. Rown, 
Acting Secretary, 


Allowed by the Auditor for the Treasury Department, 
No. 
Appropriation 
cato Name of claimant, from which pay- 


Treasury Department. 
CLAIMS. 
n 


Dette € Co. ˖˖˖ĩ : ͤͤͤ 
Citizens National Bank of Fred- 
erick, 


` 68319 
68341 


Allowed by the Auditor for the Treasury Department—Continued. 


ee 

iation a 

Name of claimant. 6 tich pay- which the Ainount. 
ture was 
incurred. 

Treasury Department—Continued, 
cLaims—continued, 
68342 | Crown Cork & Seal Co Relunding taxes $6,341.00 


ia caa — 
claims). 


68345 3.08 
68347 85.47 
68348 43. 64 
68349 67.04 
68354 743, 15 
68363 148. 414 
68366 30.00 
68369 530.14 
68372 61.45 
68373 77.38 
68377 2.44 
68378 13.00 
68379 70.77 
68382 17.28 
68385 16.33% 
68386 146. 76 
68392 42.04 
68393 11.73 
68400 75.42 
68406 590. 8S 
68420 600.00 
68422 357.65 
6423 38.70 
68429 32.05 
68432 ` $3.70 
63434 17. 47 
68439 6.14 
63441 379. 08 
6SH44 98. 69 
68450 18.27 
68455 236. 62 
68457 15. 86 
68459 100.02 
68461 37.50 
68462 mouth, Mount a 911.8. 
Joy R. R. Co, - 

68465 ’s Insurance Coo 82.46 
#8523 | Wisconsin Tissue Paper Co.........|..... 34.02 
68528 | Howe, Nathaniel III.. 15 
68533 | Les: 71.46 
68538 16.43 
68539 38.25 
68540 37.50 
68542 35.90 
68546 25.00 
88548 31.56 
68570 250.08 
6R5R2 25.87 
68587 91.71 
68589 6,09 
68590 85 
68599 

68600 

68605 

68007 

68608 


22 
— — 


Hallock, Edwin 8 
hie National Bank of Loup City, | 


br. 
First National Bank, Fairbury 
poe br. y 


aw Tesey Pia 
Now Jerse Registration & Trust 
Co., E East 0 Orange, N. J. I 
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Aowed by the Auditor for the Treasury 766 


No. ol . 
vie Appropriation 
as Name of claimant. from nt pay- which the Amount. 
or 


Treasury Depart men Cont inued. 


can continued. 
68761 | Bixby, Henry D.................-| Refunding taxes $14.95 
claims), 
68763 . Ao S 329.25 
68774 Hommel, A. H „ 8.60 
68776 = See Bank, New York, |....-do............ 355. 92 
68782 | Hodgson, John H, P... . : 12.20 
68783, eg Ripe & Sore One.) es IOP o 44.53 
68794 | Illinois Western Electric Co- 183.74 
68795 W.. a. bpne ee 29.76 
the te of M. Devil- 
272.71 
45.51 
133.44 
20.94 
24.57 
26.66 
31.21 
31.44 
12.53 
28. 06 
50. 71 
26. 30 
63. 24 
1, 040. 51 
198. 
160.70 
Moulton, Jahn Fletcher d 2 81 
68856 8 Muhiendort, t 8 ae X s 
-6$857 | Mary A. 8 arian C. 178.25 
sith, Bertha 1, Davis —— 
D. Peacock, jr. Peacock, 
Robert E E. Footer: 


Wal 
C. Peacock, heirs of Charles 5 


P Frank War week (Inc.) 
Kru 


BanSp 


—— 


2 BSR 
2888 E RRISE 


SARER 22 


SSS SERF BRE o ed 5 


SSS adges 


B foamed Natio tonal Rank, Bloom- 
eld, N. 


Allowed by the Auditor for the Treasury Department —Continued. 


Name of claimant. Amount. 


2. 86 


SSS SSE 


an 
=] 


5 5828 


6,852.59 
claims). 
69162 | New York Mall & Newspaper . . 171.00 
Trans ion Co. and New 
York j 
FFF ĩ ͤ K ⅛ — — 7,023.59 
FURNITURE. 
66071 | Interstate Construction Co. (Ltd.). Furniture and re- 20. 00 
pairs of same for 
blic 
certified claims 
Total, Treasury Department.. 8 63,2 208.14 


RECAPITULATION OF CLAIMS ALLOWED FY THE AUDITOR FOR THE TREASURY 


DEPARTMENT, 
Treasury Department s 
ding taxes illegally collected (certified claims) $55, 929. 55 
Pa — of judgment against internal-revenue officers 028.60 
— — — + + + + + +L 7, D 

Furnitare and repairs of same for public buildin: cer- 
t ified 6 ——„—-— p AEE 250. 00 
Total, Treasury Department 63, 203. 14 


Allowed by the Auditor for the War Department, 


Name of claimant, Appropr raas AA which 


War Department. 
MILITARY ESTAPLISHMENT. 
Johnson, Willis..... 8 


ed e 


McNett, Walter 
Heyner, Frank W . 
NU P ee a e PT eee $ 
44351| War Department Civilian military training 
camps, 1918, 


McDermott,Edward J. e pay to en 
men as clerks, | 

985 as Army division | 

and department head - 

quarters (sec, 1287, R. S., 


Mar. 3, 1885; Stat., 
300 (cori ified claims)). 
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Allowed by the Auditor for the War Department Continued. - r Allowed by the Auditor for the IVcrior Department. 


No. of \ ae Fiscal 
cer- vear in 
N Appropriation 
eee eee which w 2 Name of claimant. 88 pay- the! 4 mount. 
able. expendi- 
ture was 
incurred. 


War Department—Contd. 


MILITARY ESTABLISH- 
MENT—Ccontinued, 


32559 | The International & Great | Transportation of the 1914 Gy 8000 — Wee Bion A S E A 
Northern R. R. Co. cla’ and its supplies a V 
Indian 
$2300 The New York, Ner- 00000 1912 
ae & Hartford R. R. 1917 
. dee ck ewe conse E EN AE 1917 
32707 | The Potomac & Chess 0% 1917 
1917 
Seine E T a A 1917 
32563 Atcheson, T. & | Headstones for graves of | 1915 1317 
Ve Fe R. R. soldiers (certified claims). 917 
S ocecctcctcanasbefapeen as 
1917 
32565 The Lehigh Valley R. R. | Disposition of remains of | 1917 1912 
o Berra, soldiers, transportation 
civil employees, 1917. of sup- 
32576 en een Express Co... 4d. .... 1917 plies (certified 
ims). 


RECAPITULATION OF Aus ALLOWED BY THE AUDITOR FOR THE INTERIOR 
DEPARTMENT, 
Indians: 


Purchase and transportation of Indian supplies, 1917. $807.25 
‘Purchase and tramapertation of Indian 55 (certified + 


cnim) oaa a e a eS O72 | 


WIr! arip aa e a A 
Allowed by the Auditor for the State and Other Departments. 


RECAPITULATION OF CLAIMS ALLOWED BY THE AUDITOR FOR THE WAR 


DEPARTMENT. 
War Department, 3 Establishment: 
ENIN 7 5 of th fog? a A joang claims) PEAR EAn $43. 77 
Taty yt 8 nlisted men as clerks at Army divi- 
5 an hendquarters (certified claims) 108. 50 
„ of thee Army and its supplies (certified sar ue 
—U— — a a — —-— rrr — e a e a f, 
Civilian 5 8 camps, 1918 $ 35 
Headstones for graves of soldiers (certified claims) 2.58 Department of State, 
Di tion of remains of officers, soldiers, and civil em- 
rr 441. 18 FOREIGN INTERCOURSE. 
Total, War Department ——ͤñĩ—vĩh? 220, 758. 30 e moe I: 


Allowed by the Auditor for the Nary Department. 


| = 
picts 


tre was 


Name of claimant. _ | Appropriation trom which Amount. 


Nary Department. 
NAVAL ESTABLISHMENT. 


7131 The Burgess Co. ..........| Construction and repair, 1915 


RECAPITULATION OF CLAIMS ALLOWED BY THE AUDITOR FOR THE NAVY Relief. 
DEPARTMENT. „ 
Navy Department: Naval Establishment, as follows can citizens 
 Cometraction and repair, Bureau of . and 
Repair (certified claims) 2 $15, 197. 67 
— Bureau of Steam Engineering (certified 1 
Pay of the Navy (certified Mains) 6.83 


Total; NATY Department. oo ole ani ee — 30, 404. 18 
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Allowed by the Auditor for the State and Other Departments—Contd. 
Fiscal 


Name of claimant. Amount. 


a Erceulite Continuod. 
Osborn, H, 3 


ASE SB RES 


— 
= 
> 


885 


Reilly, Arthur 


„ — az 
Wines, Os Ba dcnsvoteccaddenses' 
Gunsaulus, Edwin N.. So 


SBZASBRSRSSSSSSSLSATSSRIEAS 


207. 18 
98 


Department of Justice, 
c sasos 


Hope, Thomas. 


Fees of clerks, United 
Prans courts, 1917. 


— 4h errs 


1917 
1917 


L 


—yͤ— rrr ress 


RECAPITULATION OF CLAIMS ALLOWED BY THE AUDITOR FOR THE STATE AND 
OTHER DEPARTMENTS, 


State rtment, foreign intercourse : 


Cont t expenses, United States consulates (cer- 
ve Ro) eee a — ——— $19. 
Contingent expenses, foreign missions, 1917 183. 17 
Representation of interests of foreign governments aris- 
ng out of hostilities in Europe, etc., 1916-17 23. 114. 87 
Total, Department of State 23, 267, 04 
Executive ; 


Relief, protection, and transportation of American citi- 
sens fn Europe i . — 42, 102. 65 
— 


Department of Justice: 
Fees 


of clerks, United States courts, 1917 185. 60 
Fees of clerks, United States courts (certified claims) 1, 302. 20 
Supplies for United States courts, 1917222222 68. 09 
Total, Department of Justice 1, 555. 89 
Allowed by the Auditor for the Post Office Department. 
No. Fiscal 
“in Appropriation from which th 
cats Name of claimant. ghd payable. | expendi- | Amount. 
or ture was 
cem incurred. 
Post Office Department. 
POSTAL SERVICE. 
204. W. J. Nagel, postmaster, Detroit, Rural Delivery 1915 
20125 | BM. Gatling, postmaster, Raleigh, N 1915 
20426 | E. S. Shannon, postmaster, Nash- |..... db. iiaeaa 1915 
ville, Tenn. 
29427 | J. Johnson, postmaster, Austin,, A 1915 
Total 


RECAPITULATION OF CLAIMS ALLOWED BY THE AUDITOR FOR THE Fost 
OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
$149. 43 


BOFS DOUVORY BOT Tr.... 


Total “ Deficiency in postal revenues" (certified claims) 
ral Treasu 


payable from the Gene TT 149. 43 
SUMMARY OF CLAIMS. 
OELLO Bathe ned Meee FH Bad ONSEN Sed 2 RIESE SES Be SEs $42, 102. 65 
State Department: 
Fore! cas ty A ART S E E A SORE T 23, 267. 04 
Treasury Department: 
Tnifernal ‘revenue: 2 $62, 953. 14 
Mincelianeous veces 250. 00 
63, 203. 14 
War 8 
„ Military Establishmen 2 229, 758. 30 
Navy Department: 
Naval Establishment „ 30, 404. 18 
Interior Department: 
ü SRE OO A ERO UES NCS — 982, 43 
Department of Justice: 
nc / eee tilt TEAT 1, 555. 89 
Post Office Department: 
Postel, Services ia) oa ede bh tebe cette es 149, 43 
ys PE OSE, cated OES BRIE EA ETE 301, 423. 06 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by G. F. Turner, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed the 
joint resolution (S. J. Res. 159) to extend the time within 
which the President may relinquish control of any railroad or 
system of transportation, as provided in section 14 of an act 
entitled “An act to provide for the operation of transportation 
systems while under Federal control, for the just compensation 
of their owners, and for other purposes,” approved March 21, 
1918, to January 1, 1919. 

The message also announced that the House disagrees to 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 12541) making 
appropriations for fortifications and other works of defense, 
for the armament thereof, for the procurement of heavy ord- 
nance for trial and service, and for other purposes, asks n con- 
ference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. Bortanp, Mr. Byrws of 
Tennessee, and Mr. Goop managers at the conference on the 
part of the House. 

The message further announced that the House had passed the 
fouort bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the 

enate: 

H. R. 10831. An act to provide a method for disposing of in- 
toxicating liquors now or hereafter in the possession of United 
States court officials; and 

H. R. 11247. An act providing for the protection of the uni- 
form of friendly nations, and for other purposes, 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills, and they were thereupon 
signed by the Vice President: 

H. R. 10854, An act making appropriations for the naval sery- 
ice for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1919, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

H. R. 12509. An act making appropriations for the service of 
the Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1919, and for other purposes, 


PETITIONS, 


Mr, GALLINGER presented a telegram in the nature of a 
petition from the Yearly Meetings of Friends of New England, at 
its annual meeting held at Vassalboro, Me., praying for national 
ee as a war measure, which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. HALE presented resolutions adopted at the Vifty-first 
Encampment of the Maine Encampment of the Grand Army of 
the Republic, at Augusta, Me., pledging support to the President 
in the prosecution of the war and indorsing the work now being 
done toward the successful termination of the conflict, which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. LODGE presented a petition of the Equal Suffrage League 
of Holyoke, Mass., praying for the submission of a Federal 
suffrage amendment to the legislatures of the several States, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. FERNALD presented resolutions adopted by the Maine 
Encampment of the Grand Army of the Republic at its fifty- 
first encampment at the State House, Augusta, Me., pledging 
support to the President in the carrying on of the war, which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I present a joint memorial adopted 
by the Legislature of the State of Arizona, which I ask to have 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the joint memorial was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
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CHAPTER 2. 
* House joint memorial No. 2. 

To the Senate and House of esentatives of the United States of 
America in Congress asse: 2 
Your memorialist, the Third ture of the State of Arizona, in 

special session convened, respectfully resents: 

That a full comprehension of the mental ideals and meaning of 

American life, citizenship, and political institutions, and a genuine 

allegiance to the principles upon which the Government of the United 


es — e 5 to promote — an now of 
the e of the etm teary ee ose ple of foreign 
birt 8 within the widesprea: omaln of the — 


erican Nation. 

language over ideals and customs pertaining to 
birth has been beyond question established as complete and must be our 
answer to those apol , the advocates of despotism, who plead for 
the wisdom of their despotic institutions and endeavor, with sacrilegious 
hands, to foist upon our people the influence of political govern- 
ments whose fate is already written in the history of the times. 

That to insure the success of Soe cet expeciinent in 5 
ment it is peculiarly important that t mass of people er the 
protection of the Government must be fitted to play well their part as 
citizens of the Republic. 

That ony by education can a full realization of the benefits of Amert- 
canism be brought home to those who have sought refuge and freedom 
from injustice and violence in a strange land whose laws they do not 
understand and whose lan to is a foreign tongue, where they 
are shut out from the family of man. 

That it is the duty of the Government to offer these people of forelgn 
birth more than sympathy and consolation by endeavoring to promote 
their rapid Ameri tion. 

Wherefore your memorialist urgently urges the passage of bills now 

ing which provide, in the interest of national unity, for the promo- 
ion of the education of resident persons unable to s the lsh 
language, and to that end enable the State and Federal Governments to 
cooperate in the promotion of the education of such persons in the Eng- 
lish language and the fundamental principles of the Government and 
citizensbip of the United States. 

Resolved, That a copy of this memorial be forwarded to the President 
of the Senate, the Speaker of the House of Representatives, and the 
Senators and Representative of Arizona in the United States Congress. 

Passed the senate June 17, 1918. 

Passed the house June 14, 1918. 


Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I present a joint memorial adopted 
by the Legislature of the State of Arizona, which I ask to have 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the memorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


CHAPTER 1. 


House joint memorial No. 1. 


To the House of Representatives, the Senate, and the President of the 
United States: 


Your memorialists, the Third State Legislature, in special war 
session, of Arizona, r ‘ull. 2 
is r remain half auto- 


eratie and half democratic. Every. child of m the world around 
is conscious of that fact, most 5 are they within the folds of 
the Stars and Stripes. Yet, knowing it, we have not fully met the 
issue involved. = 

Autocracy sneeringly holds itself to have the advantage because it is 
able by the single word of the autocrat to wield the body, mind, and 
soul of its subjects into one great, irresistible force, while democracy, 
endeavoring to crystallize itself through a President and Congress, 
subservient to the will of a nation of independent minds, will fail 
utterly in the final test. If this be so, then the struggle of humanity 
through the ages is lost. If autocracy wins on the fields of France, 
there will be no human conscience left to dispute its kultur. 

Can be averted? Arizona believes it can if the United States 
h efforts that move with order, determination, and precision. 
1 its ap iar pi Tan eae spiritual, and paychological—asud 

e co 3 


That the triumph of 


the positions 
they now occupy, or in others, as the country might wish, and after 
rtain per to draft all the slackers mist ha in 


a ce and ts; that coincident 
with this cal! for a whole-hearted response by the people you give that 
on, assurance, and confidence in a tax t will take 


response exp 
all the net earnings of the people over and above what is needed to 
support the industries and a normal and healthy existence. 

is true that such a thing was never done before, but democracy 
was never challenged as it is at this hour. We belleve the lives of 
our Tose men, on the threshold of responsibility, are as valuable to 
the Nation as a few short years of consecrated effort on the part of 
the rest of us, who will soon pass out. Certainly a few years given 
to our country in the security maintained by our magnificent youth can 
not be compared with the sacrifices, heroism, and patriotism they offer 


their country. 
not of blood nor of an idea but it is an ideal, and 
as such it must live on ideals. The nobler the ideal that rts 
it the more potent it becomes, both within and without its con 
Complete service to our country is indeed 100 cent Ameri 
and nothing short of it is. Such a service would burn all the sord 
in our make-up as a people to a white ash. It would dissolve all the 
roblems of class. It would exalt us to an efficiency not yet recorded 
fa history. the true meaning of democracy, not 
would clarify our 


inspiren before. 
had not 


spisitnal heroism must indeed be the revelation of the divine plaa of 
ages, and that to give his all for it would be a privilege sweeter 


than ever tasted by mortal. 
Such a service w 


ould convince autocracy that democracy was more 
ee than any other earthly force. It would convince all mankind 

t cy was a living, vital thing that could be comprehended, 
practiced, sustained. It would teach mankind that we strove fer 
the race and not for ourselves alone. Its psychological effect would be 
more powerful than all the armies autocracy could muster. 

The blood of our soldier boys calls for nothing short of this; our 
conscious mission before God and man demands nothing less. We know 
what justice is. In this supreme test if we do not do our utmost we 
shall prove unworthy of justice, and the debasement and butchery of the 
Hun may be our aun reward, 

It is ordered t a copy of this memorial be transmitted to the 

vernor of Arizona, to e President of the United States, to the 

er of the House of Representatives, the President of the Senate, 
and Arizona’s delegation in Congress, the Hon. M. A. Suiru, Hon. 
Hexry F. Asnunsr, and Hon. CARL HAYDEN, 

Passed the house June 13, 1918. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND presented a petition of the congregation 
of the Tug River Church of Christ, of War, W. Va., praying 
for national prohibition as a war measure, which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES, 


Mr. FLETCHER, from the Committee on Commerce, to which 
was referred the following bills, reported them each with 
amendments and submitted reports thereon: 

II. R. 12099. An act to confer on the President power to pre- 
scribe charter rates and freight rates and to requisition vessels, 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 535) ; and 

H. R. 12100. An act to amend the act approved September 7, 
1916, entitled “An act to establish a United States Shipping 
Board for the purpose of encouraging, developing, and creating 
a naval auxiliary and naval reserve and a merchant marine to 
meet the requirements of the commerce of the United States 
with its Territories and possessions and with foreign countries; 
to regulate carriers by water in the foreign and interstate com- 
merce of the United States; and for other purposes“ (Rept. No. 


). 

Mr. OVERMAN, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 4724) to incorporate the Mothers of 
Democracy of the United States of America, reported it with 
amendments (Rept. No. 537). 


EMPLOYMENT OF STENOGRAPHER. 


Mr. THOMPSON, from the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to which was referred 
Senate resolution No. 270, submitted by Mr. Kenyon on the 
28th ultimo, reported it favorably without amendment, and it 
was considered by unanimous consent and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Standards, Weights, and Measures 
be, and hereby is, authorized during the Sixty-fifth Congress to send 
for persons, books, and papers, to administer eaths, and to employ a 
stenographer, at a cost not exceeding $1 per printed pase, to report such 
hearings as may be had in connection with any subject which may be 
pending before said committee, the expenses thereof to be paid ont of 
the contingent fund of the Senate, and that the committee, or any sub- 
committee thereof, may sit during the sessions or recess of the Senate. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: t 

A bill (S. 4779) to provide increased compensation and pay 
for overtime, Sunday, and holiday work by certain employees ; 

A bill (S. 4780) to amend an act entitled “An act making 
appropriations to supply urgent deficiencies in appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1918, and prior fiscal years, 
on account of war expenses, and for other purposes“; and 

A bill (S. 4781) to amend an act entitled “An act making 
appropriations to supply urgent deficiencies in appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, and prior fiscal years, 
on account of war expenses, and for other purposes”; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. ROBINSON: 

A bill (S. 4782) to encourage instruction in the hygiene of 
maternity and infancy, and to extend proper care for maternity 
and infaney; to provide for cooperation with the States in the 
promotion of such instruction and care in rural districts; to 
appropriate money and regulate its expenditure, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Education and Labor. è 

By Mr. FLETCHER: z 

A bill (S. 4783) to give effect to certain provisions of the con- 
vention for the protection of trade-marks and commercial names, 
made and signed in the city of Buenos Aires, in the Argentine 
Republic, August 20, 1910, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 


1918. 
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By Mr. WATSON: 

A bill (S. 4784) to incorporate the War Mothers of America ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. OVERMAN: 

A bill (S. 4785) to incorporate the Ameriean Committee for 
Relief in the Near East; to the Committee in the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 163) to Insure the continuous 
operation of electrical communicating systems, to guard the 
secrecy of war dispatches, and prevent communications between 
public enemies; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


AMENDMENTS TO DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. POMERENE submitted an amendment relative to con- 
tracts entered into prior to June 30, 1917, for the erection of 
public buildings under the supervision of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, etc., intended to be proposed by him to the general defi- 
ciency appropriation bill, which was referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. NELSON submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $263.87 to pay Amherst W. Barber, United States deputy 
surveyor, for the resurvey of 23 miles in ‘the State of Colorado, 
ete., intended to be proposed by him to the general deficiency 
appropriation bill, which was referred to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and ordered to be printed. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Sharkey, one of his secretaries, announced that the President 
had, on the 29th ultimo, approved and signed the joint resolu- 
tion (S. J. Res. 158) authorizing the Secretary of War to issue 
permits for the diversion of water from the Niagara River. 


FORTIFICATIONS APPROPRIATIONS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 12541) making appropriations for 
fortifications and other works of defense, for the armament 
thereof, for the procurement of heavy ordnance for trial and 
service, and for other purposes, and requesting a conference with 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendments and agree to the conference asked for by the House, 
8 conferees on the part of the Senate to be appointed by the 

air, 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. UnNpErwoop, Mr. SurrHu of Maryland, and Mr. Jones of 
Washington conferees on the part of the Senate. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED, 


H. R. 10851. An act to provide a method for disposing of in- 
toxicating liquors now or hereafter in the possession of United 
States court official was read twice by its title and referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 11247. An act providing for the protection of the uni- 
form of friendly nations, and for other purposes, was read twice 
by its title and referred to the Commiitee on Foreign Relations. 


MEDICAL SOCIETY OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I see by the Recorp that on Satur- 
day last Senate bill 2653 was passed on the request of the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER], a bill to incorpo- 
rate the Medical Society of the District of Columbia. I desire 
to give notice that I shall move a reconsideration of the vote by 
which the bill was passed, and I move that the House be re- 
quested to return the bill to the Senate. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, just a word. Will the 
Senator from Utah kindly state, as I may be absent from the 
city for some time, the grounds upon which he desires a recon- 
sideration? 

Mr. KING. This question has received some little attention 
at the hands of the Judiciary Committee, and speaking for my- 
self I am opposed to the granting of any charter by the Federal 
Government to any corporation except that which is abslutely 
necessary for the Government and becomes a governmental cor- 
poration. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Manifestly the Senator has not read the 
bill or the report. This is simply amending the charter so as 
to permit them to purchase a house for their home; that is all. 
This society has been in existence, I think, for 50 years; possibly 
more. 

Mr. KING. All I know is what I saw in the paper that this 
grants a charter to some physicians. 

Mr, GALLINGER. No; it amends the charter; that is all. 

Mr. KING, If it is a general charter which is already granted 
by Congress perhaps we can amend it, but it seems to me very 


unwise if it is granting a charter for a new company, and I shall 
oppose it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will say to the Senator that on my mo- 
tion the charter has been amended twice already in former years, 
and I am sure the Senator will not find any objection to it, inas- 
much as it is an existing orgdnization. 


Mr. KING. I shall make further examination, Mr. President. 
AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. HARDWICK and others addressed the Chair. 
con MARTIN. The unanimous consent of the Senate has 
been given to proceed to the consideration of Senate resolution 
268, referring to the price of wheat, at 12 o'clock to-day. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Would the Senator from Virginia kindly 
permit me, by unanimous consent, to introduce two or three 
petitions, as I may not be here to present them later? 

Mr. MARTIN. They can be handed to the Secretary. 

Mr. GALLINGER. No; I simply want to make a short state- 
ment. 

Mr. MARTIN. It will lead to at least a dozen other requests, 
I hope the Senator realizes that it is important to get the Agri- 
cultural appropriation bill through. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I realize that; but I shall take only a 
minute. 

Mr, MARTIN. Then I will have to yield to everyone who 
comes along, and there are at least three at my elbow just at 
this minute. 

Mr. GALLINGER, Very well; I shall not ask any courtesy, 
any favor. 

Mr. MARTIN. About the matter of courtesy, the Senator 
knows the importance of this appropriation. bill and he knows 
there is no courtesy I would not extend to him, but if I extend 
it to him I shall have to extend it to everybody. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I used the word “ favor.” 
any favor of the Senator. 

Mr. MARTIN. It can not be done unless the unanimous- 
consent agreement is violated. 

Mr. NORRIS. The resolution of the Senator from Virginia 
is now before the Senate? 

Mr. MARTIN. The resolution instructing the conferees on 
the wheat matter is before the Senate by unanimous consent. 

The Senate proceeded to consider Senate resolution 268, sub- 
mitted by Mr. Martin June 24, ae as follows: 

Resolved, That the part of the Senate at the con- 
ference on the bill H. K. 50346 ente “An act making appropria- 
tions for the r of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1919,” be, and they are hereby, instructed to recede from the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 44. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, this Agricultural appropriation 
bill went to conference on the 5th day of April last. It had in 
it a great many items in dispute between the House and the 
Senate. The conferees met and within a reasonable time, after 
several meetings, agreed to all the disputed items except the 
one that is now the subject of the resolution. The conferees 
agreed to all the contested items except amendment numbered 
44, which, as the Senate knows, is the item in reference to the 
price of wheat for the 1918 crop. Immediately after the partial 
conference report had been agreed to by the House and the Sen- 
ate the conferees again met, and they have been in conference 
quite a number of times since that date. 

There are 10 conferees—5 from the Senate and 5 from the 
House. The Senate conferees were confronted with the fact, 
that became more apparent from one meeting to the other, until 
it was finally announced as an ultimatum by the House conferees, 
that there would be no compromise on the part of the House con- 
ferees. There were two members of the conference, one from 
Iowa and one from Michigan, on the part of the House who were 
in favor of making a compromise. There were three, which 
constituted a majority of the House conferees, who refused to 
consider any compromise of any kind. One of these conferees 
was from South Carolina, one was from Georgia, and one was 
from Mississippi. Inasmuch as the conferees of the House were 
thus controlled by that majority we were unable during all those 
conferences to make any headway. 

Thus we found that of 10 conferees 3 conferees held up all 
proceedings of every kind in the way of a compromise. Seven 
out of ten were willing to take up propositions pro and con and 
try to reach an agreement between the two Houses, but because 
each set of conferees acted separately, representing their re- 
spective Houses, it can be seen that 3 conferees of one House 
were able absolutely to control the action of the 10 conferees. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. President. 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska understand that the conferees refused to even sign a 
report of disagreement? 


I do not ask 
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Mr. NORRIS. No; they refused to consider any proposition 
in the way of a compromise. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I understood that they also 
refused to sign a report of disagreement. 

Mr. NORRIS. No; I do not understand that to be the case. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. -If the Senator will allow me, 
that proposition was made and it was réfused. 

Mr. NORRIS. Les. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. 
ferees. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. I have not said that the House con- 
ferees refused to sign a report of a disagreement. The Senate 
conferees had come from the Senate first on a roll-call vote of 
more than two-thirds in favor of this amendment, and then when 
the partial report was made with a unanimous vote of the Senate 
to insist on the Senate amendment we did not dare to come back 
to the Senate unless we could come with some kind of a com- 
promise or agreement. 

Mr. President, I believe it is the duty of the conferees, where 
the two Houses disagree, to try to get together, to try to com- 
promise the differences. I take it that that is the object of a 
conference committee. That is what this conference committee 
did with every other item that was in dispute in the bill, but 
when we reached this item we were against a stone wall of the 
majority of the conferees on the part of the House, who said 
there was but one thing to do, and that was that the Senate 
conferees must recede entirely. The other two conferees of the 
House wanted to make some kind of a compromise, and they 
said often that they believed the House itself would be glad 
to agree on some kind of a compromise between the two Houses. 

The Senate had fixed the minimum price for wheat for the 
1918 crop at $2.50 per bushel at the local elevators for No. 2 
instead of No. 1. The proposition was once submitted to the 
House conferees to modify it so that No. 2 should be the grade 
instead of No. 1, but they refused even that concession. Mr. 
President, it seems to me that the Senate ought to consider that 
condition, whether, when the two Houses disagree on some item 
that is as vital as this, the Senate ought to be compelled to re- 
cede entirely, when, on any idea of compromise, the House itself 
has had no opportunity even to vote. It seems to me that we 
ought for a moment to consider whether the great West, the 
great Middle West, and the great Northwest, producing the 
wheat of the country, and to a great extent the wheat of the 
world, should be absolutely controlled by three men coming 
from sections of the country that produce no wheat. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. But which produce cotton. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; they produce cotton. It seems to me it is 
an injustice to millions of our people, to the producers who are 
producing the most staple crop of any which is necessary for 
our sustenance and the sustenance of our allies and our armies, 
that they should be arbitrarily compelled to submit to a price for 
wheat which is conceded to be unfair by all those who have 
studied the question, and be compelled to submit to the dictation 
of three men coming from a section of the country that has 
nothing to do with the production of this cereal. 

Mr. President, I concede every man’s right to have any idea 
he may see fit on this question; but my own judgment is that if 
$2.50 a bushel were fixed as the price for wheat it would still 
bring a return to the producer of wheat that would not be so 
remunerative as would be the production of other crops that can 
be raised from the identical land. I realize that other men have 
their ideas and reach their conclusions; that we must give and 
take; but your conferees have been in a position where they 
were required to do all the giving and nobody else was willing 
to budge an inch. 

I do not care at this time, Mr. President, to enter into any 
detailed or extensive discussion as to the justice of the price 
of wheat fixed by the Senate and the injustice of the price which 
has been fixed and enforced by the President. There was only 
one argument which was produced by the conferees on the part 
of the other House against making any change, and that was 
that our Government had agreed with foreign Governments on 
the price of wheat, and that in order to carry out that agree- 
ment no change whatever could be made, not even in the grade. 
That argument has within the last few days been completely 
upset, because the President himself has changed the price of 
wheat as agreed upon to correspond with the increase of freight 
rates. So whatever weight that argument might have had—and 
it was said that was the prevailing argument in the other House, 
that the officials of our Government had agreed with foreign 
Governments that they would pay no higher price for wheat— 
the action of the President within the last few days is going to 
make it necessary for them to pay a higher price for wheat to 
make up the advances which will be made necessary by the 
increase in freight rates. 


It was by the Senate con- 


In the first place, Mr. President, it does not seem to me that 
that argument ought to prevail, even though it were absolutely 
well founded, because we fixed the minimum price of wheat for 
the 1917 crop without any idea of its being a maximum price. 
Then we gave to the Food Administrator and to other officials 
of the Government the power to license mills, elevators, and all 
other kinds of business, and they had the power to buy up 
the wheat which was necessary for our Government, for our 
soldiers, for our allies, and even for neutrals. By the use of 
the power to license and the power to buy immense quantities 
the price of the 1917 crop was cut down to the producer to less 
than $2 a bushel at a time when wheat was selling in the open 
market for $3 a bushel and more. So every man who sold a 
bushel of wheat contributed to the welfare of his country $1 
for every bushel that he sold. It is conceded now that if the 
law of supply and demand could have its sway the price 
of wheat would be above $2.50 a bushel. 

The same land that produces wheat, no matter whether it be 
spring wheat or fall wheat, can produce other cereal crops. The 
man, for instance, in Montana, on 50 acres of land that will pro- 
duce wheat, can also produce rye or oats or barley on the same 
ground and with but the same expense, with the same effort in 
the way of labor, and he will make more money by raising any 
of those other crops than by raising wheat. Because, however, 
of the patriotism of the producers of wheat, they will produce 
all the wheat that they possibly can. It seems to me we ought 
not to ask them to produce that wheat at a loss as compared with 
the cost of the production of other crops. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I will yield to the Senator in a moment. It 
seems to me that it can not be successfully disputed that, if we 
want an enormous amount of wheat produced, we ought to make 
it at least as profitable to produce that wheat as to produce any 
other crop which the same land will produce. That is true for 
two reasons: First, it is fair to the man who produces it; and, 
second, it will bring the result of a larger production, which 
is what we desire. 

Now I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I shall ask the Senator a question 
for information, because his superior knowledge will enable him 
to give me that information. On yesterday I was talking with 
a farmer who has 1,000 acres of land under cultivation. He 
stated to me that with wheat at from $1.80 to $2 per bushel it 
enabled him, notwithstanding the increased cost of labor and 
the enhanced prices for machinery, to make more out of his 
land in raising wheat than he made during the prewar period. 
He did state, however, that with wheat at from $1.80 to $2 per 
bushel he could make more money raising corn upon the same 
ground; but he stated at the same time that the price of corn 
was too high. I will ask, for my own information, whether or 
not at $2 per bushel the farmers could not make out of raising 
wheat more than they made in prewar times? 

Mr. NORRIS. That may be, but a sufficient answer to that 
is that in prewar periods they did not make anything in the 
production of wheat; that the great bulk of it was produced at 
a loss during that time. From what part of the country was 
the farmer to whom the Senator from Utah refers? 

Mr. KING. From Idaho. 

Mr. NORRIS. Taking that farmer's own statement, it seems 
to me it-affords a complete answer to the injustice of fixing the 
price of wheat below what the farmer could get if he produced 
other crops. Do you expect men to increase their acreage of 
wheat if they can make more money by raising corn or barley 
or oats or rye? Is the way to increase production to make it 
unprofitable? Is it not true that every country which is en- 
gaged in this war, except our own, has proceeded upon the 
theory that the producer ought to be given every inducement 
by way of a profit to produce increased acreage of crops that are 
vitally necessary in this war? 

Nobody thought when we passed the Food Administration bill 
that we were going to repeal the law of supply and demand in 
its application to wheat. The only idea of establishing a 
minimum price was in order to guarantee, in case the war 
should end before the year was up, to the producers of wheat 
that they should not produce at a loss. Mr, President, since 
then the articles which the producer of wheat has had to buy 
in order to enable him to produce wheat have gone up from 25 
to 200 per cent. 

Now, there is another thing. The Senate adopted the propo- 
sition at a time before the spring wheat was put in, and at 
that time there were a large number of acres of fall wheat, in 
Oklahoma particularly, and some in Kansas and in other States, 
which were poor, and there was danger that it was going to be 
plowed up, beeause at the fixed price then existing for wheat it 
would pay the owner of the land to plow it up and put in some 
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other crop. So one of the objects in adopting the provision in 
the Senate was to prevent that—to save, as much as possible, 
fall wheat from being plowed up, and to induce the farmers to 
put in some spring wheat in the spring-wheat belt. It seems 
to me—I have no doubt of it, in fact—that many an acre of 
wheat was held on the Implied promise of the action of the 
Senate, and many an acre of spring wheat was put in on that 
same implied promise, and it is not fair now that we should 
wipe it off the statute books and have nothing on the subject. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LENROOT. I should like to ask the Senator whether he 
thinks wheat would have been any higher to-day if Congress had 
not fixed the minimum price which it did fix a year ago? 

Mr. NORRIS. If Congress had not fixed the minimum price? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Well, I do not know that the fixing of a mini- 
mum price would have changed the price of wheat at all, unless 
there had been, for instance, a cessation of hostilities and a less 
demand for wheat, in which event it might have gone below the 
price fixed. 

Mr. LENROOT. It might have gone below that point? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. But the fixing of the price of wheat was 
not due to the minimum price fixed by Congress, but was due 
to the executive department of the Government under other 
powers granted to them, 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. And the fixing of the minimum price had 
nothing to do with the maximum price which the farmer re- 
cel ved. 

Mr. NORRIS. I tried to say, Mr. President, that when we 
passed the law no man had any idea that it was anything but a 
minimum price; but, because of the large purchasing power and 
the large licensing power granted, the President was able to fix 
a maximum price, and it is because of that power that the maxi- 
mum price for the 1918 crop has been fixed. Men running ele- 
yators and mills are compelled to refuse to pay more than the 
price fixed in the order of the President because of the danger 
of losing their licenses and being entirely put out of business. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. STERLING. I should like to ask the Senator from Ne- 
braska if he is quite sure that, under the purchasing power given 
the President by the law, he is authorized to fix a maximum price 
for wheat? 

Mr. NORRIS. Not directly; no. Neither is he directly so 
authorized under the licensing power. No one thought of that 
kind of a thing being done. 

But, Mr. President, I did not rise for the purpose of going 
into the details or the merits of the proposition, because that was 
all gone over in detail not only by myself but by many others 
at the time we passed the Agricultural appropriation bill. I 
wanted the Senate to know the condition in the conference and 
who it is that is to blame, and to ask the question whether we 
are going to submit to have this matter absolutely controlled by 
three men who come from sections of the country that have noth- 
ing to do with the production of wheat. Believing, as I do, that 
where we can not get what we think is fair because somebody 
else has an opinion that a different price should be fixed that 
he thinks is fair, we ought to be willing to meet the House in a 
fair compromise, I have prepared, Mr. President, and I offer 
as a substitute for the pending resolution the resolution which 
I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read. 

The Srecretary.. As u substitute for the resolution of Mr. 
Manrtry, Mr. Norris offers the following: 

Bamoa a nage 2 memes rs on the part of the Senate at the con- 
ference on DOS entitled An act making a prope 2 
tor the 5 . yh os ture for — 5 — year pi aoe m 

ica 0 


1919,” be, and they hereby are, instructed 6 
erg amendment numbered 44, which will fix the 
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Mr. NORRIS. Now, Mr. President, just one word. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me to ask 
him a question? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. REED. Does the Senator mean to have that read which 
will fix the price of wheat at $2.35 per bushel,” or “ not less than 
$2.35 per bushel ”? 

Mr. NORRIS. It should be “ not less than.” I wish the Sec- 


retary would put those words in. I do not intend to have any- 
thing, of course, but a minimum price. 


Mr. THOMPSON. 
me? 

Mr. NORRIS. In just a moment. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I simply wish to suggest to the Senator 

Mr. NORRIS. In just a moment I will yield to the Senator. 
I wish to add after the word “ markets” the words “for grade 
No. 2,” and after the word “at,” and before $2.35,” to insert 
the words “ not less than.“ 

Mr. President, just one word and I am through. The Senate 
amendment fixed the minimum price of wheat at $2.50 at the 
local elevators. I believe the Senate amendment provides that 
No. 2 shall be the standard grade, and it may be unnecessary to 
add those words in the amendment I have suggested, because 
No. 2 is already in the Senate amendment. That amendment, 
as I have stated, fixed the price at $2.50 at the local elevators. 
The substitute for the resolution fixes the price at the interior 
primary markets, as it is fixed now by the proclamation of the 
President. 

I now yield to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I merely wish to say that, if statements 
in the press are correct, a higher price than $2.35 has already 
been fixed by the administration. 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, no. 

Mr. THOMPSON. As I understand, a price as high as 52.38 
at some points has been fixed. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I am well aware that the 
Senate is more interested in getting a vote upon this proposition 
than in any argument made upon it, and undoubtedly it is more 
interested in other subjects than in this, as I judge from the per- 
sonal conyersations on the floor that have been occurring for the 
last half hour; but I do not think we should yield our judgment 
upon this most important matter without at least making an 
effort to see that justice shall prevail. 

About.a year ago we enacted a food-administration law. It 
did not cover foods only. It was broad enough to cover all of 
the principal products that enter into our national life, and espe- 
cially those which are necessary for the conduct of the war. 
In that law we gave the authority to license certain businesses 
in manufacture and in trade. Now, the power to license has 
never been construed in any court upon the face of the earth as 
a power to fix the price of the thing which is to be produced or 
to be sold; and the Senate neither intended, nor did any Mem- 
ber expect, in my candid judgment, that the mere power to con- 
trol and license carried with it the power to fix definitely the 
price at which a thing should sell, irrespective of the cost either 
of production or the raw material to the middleman. So when 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Nonnrs] suggests that we gave 
the power to fix prices, I wish to differ from him, 

But, Mr. President, let us see what was intended. We de- 
clared, in order to secure the greatest possible quantity of pro- 
duction, that we would guarantee to the farmers who should 
comply with certain rules that if the market fell below $2 per 
bushel we would see that at least that amount should accrue 
to them. We not only were determined that that should be the 
minimum price but, for fear that the market might not hołd up 
to that minimum price, we then provided for increasing tariff 
rates against the importations, so that we might carry out our 
intent; and that intent was to fix a minimum price. 

Mr. President, under that licensing law, as construed by the 
department—and I say it is a construction which I do not deem 
legally correct—the price of wheat has been fixed not only what 
the farmer shall receive for his wheat but what the millers shall 
pay for their, flour, and the retailers for their distribution of 
that flour, and the bakers for their bread; all these prices have 
been fixed by this board. The power to license has been con- 
strued by the board to include the power to refuse to license if 
the miller pays more than a certain price for his wheat, or the 
packer more than a certain price for his beef; and through that 
system the board fixes the price of beef and the price of wheat for 
the farmer. Under that construction, however, special care has 
been taken to see that neither the miller nor the packer nor the 
retailer has been injured, as his selling price is based on the 
purchase price of the thing sold, which is always definite and cer- 
tain, which relieves him from the expense of going out and at- 
tempting to purchase at a price which may yield him a fair 
remuneration. 

Mr. President, the labor price is not fixed for the farmer. The 
producer has had no consideration. The price of the things 
which enter into production remain unfixed. The chances of the 
elements being against the farmer are in no way provided 
against, and, to make matters worse, the Government is pleading 
with the farm labor to leave the farms and repair to the cities, 
where the hours of labor are shorter, where the work is less 
strenuous, and the pay is very much higher. 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
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It is well, perhaps, to consider the comparative treatment 
that has been accorded the farmer of the Northwest in the 
production of wheat by this food-control commission, the same 
commission that also controls coal and steel, because the control 
. power is all in the same bill. Let us start with steel. 

Mr. President, we have a report from the Federal Trade Com- 
mission regarding profiteering. Notwithstanding the fact that 
all of these great manufacturing companies are just as much 
under the control of this commission, and notwithstanding the 
fact that they are allowed to earn from two to five hundred per 
cent more than they did under prewar conditions, we are object- 
ing to the farmer earning any more than he did before. We pro- 
pose that he shall not have a greater per cent upon the money 
invested in his business. 

Let us take the profits of the steel companies for the years 
1912 to 1917, inclusive, as they are reported by this Trade Com- 
mission. 

In 1912 the principal steel companies in the United States 
made an average of 4.7 per cent upon their capital invested. In 
1913 they made 5.7 per cent, a little more. In 1914 they made 
only 2.8 per cent. That is just about as much as the farmers in 
my State made in 1914. In 1915 they got back to 5.2 per cent, 
almost as much as in 1913; then in 1916 their return went up to 
15.6 per cent; and in 1917, up to November last, under the con- 
trol of this price-fixing commission, they made 24.9 per cent, or 
nearly 25 per cent. In other words, comparing 1917 with 1913, 
the steel companies increased their earnings 600 per cent. Com- 
paring 1917 with 1914, they increased their earnings about 1,200 
per cent. 

Mr. President, when the grain raiser has to hire all of his 
help, hire it in competition with the Government, hire it in 
competition with the posters that are sent out over his country 
telling the farm boy to leave the farm—that if he will come to 
the city they will give him, for the lowest class of labor, not less 
than $4.40 per day—pleading with him to leave the farm home, 
does anyone believe that the farmer can then go out into the 
labor market and get some one to take the place of that hoy, who 
is experienced in farming, and, where he must hire that help, 
make 7 per cent upon his investment, as against these steel 
companies making 25 per cent? I know enough about farming 
to know that it is impossible to do so. 

Now, Mr. President, let us take the net incomes of these 
steel companies. 

It is shown by this same report that in 1913 certain of these 
steel companies put in class 1 earned $77,000,000. In 1914, which 
was a depressing year, they dropped down to $46,500,000. In 
1915, in round numbers, they earned about $98,000,000. In 
1916—that was the time when they were selling so extensively 
to the warring armies in Europe—their income was $294,000,000. 
In 1917, under this commission that fixes the price of products, 
that seeks to drive down the price of the farmer’s wheat from 
$3 per bushel to $2.20 per bushel, these steel companies earned 
$478,000,000—10 times as much as they made in 1914, 1,000 per 
cent increase over 1914, and nearly 500 per cent increase over 
1913. 

Is the Food Commission attempting to drive down their prices? 
On the contrary, we make allowance for what they must pay 
for their labor, for what they must pay for their raw material, 
and then give them an earning capacity that is 500 per cent 
higher than it was the previous year. 

Mr. President, nearly every business must pay a very heavy 
income tax; every business must pay it except this steel busi- 
ness and a few other favorites of fortune. Let us see whether 
these steel companies are paying:anything whatever to support 
the Government as compared with their conditions prior to the 
war. - 

Much was said in the press about the wonderful tax that was 
paid by these companies upon their 1917 business. What did 
they pay? They paid $233,465,435 of tax to the Government, 
Now, what did they make over and above what they made under 
normal conditions? Let us subtract this tax from the net earn- 
ings of 1917 of $478,000,000 and we will find that they still have 
left, after paying all of this enormous tax, $244,788,908 of net 
earnings, while they only earned $105,000,000 the year before 
the war and only $46,500,000 the first year of the war, 1914. 
That balance is 400 per cent more than all of these companies 
made in 1912 and over 500 per cent more than they made in 1914. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. THOMAS. I wish to inquire of the Senator whether the 
figures he has just announced are confined to the income of the 
United States Steel Corporation or whether they comprise all 
the companies? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I understand that they comprise all of a 
certain class. This is equivalent to saying to these companies, 


“Through the licensing system and fixing of prices the Govern- 
ment allows you to hold up the Nation to such an extent that 
you are practically freed from taxation and allowed to make 
300 per cent more than you made in the prewar period.” That is 
what it amounts to. 

I have been speaking so far of the mills in class 1. The Sena- 
tor from Colorado asks me if these figures refer to all of them. 
They are divided into four classes. These are the principal 
classes that make the very heavy steel plates, and so-forth, for 
the Government. 

Mills in class 3—and those are the mills that start with steel 
furnaces—made upon their investment in 1917, the lowest 40.3 
per cent and the highest 819.67 per cent; and these, again, were 
under the protection of this price-fixing commission. 

Let us take copper. Twenty-one copper companies, including 
the larger portion of the high-cost companies, made profits in 
1917 averaging 24.4 per cent, the highest being 107 per cent. 
More than 70 per cent of the production is marketed at over 20 
per cent on the investment, as against an average profit of 11.7 
per cent in 1913, which is a normal year. Thus, we allow the 
copper company to double the profits of a common, ordinary 
year; and this copper company, again, is under the control of 
this price-fixing board. 

Let us take zinc. Basing the percentages on the capital stock 
issue of $35,000,000, the following net earnings and dividends are 
shown for the New Jersey Zinc Co. There are not many zinc 
companies; I think only two important ones. The 1916 profits 
were 72.5 per cent and the 1917 profits were 5G per cent. 

The Federal Trade Commission figures, as to these same net 
earnings and dividends, a profit of 95.9 per cent. 

NICKEL, 

The profits of the International Nickel Co. in 1916 were 
$13,557,000, or 40 per cent on its investment—another one of the 
companies that is taken under the control of this price-fixing 
commission. 

SULPHUR. , 

It is stated that two companies produce all the sulphur in 
this country. The Freeport Co. balance sheets show operating 
profits for the 11 months ending October 31, 1917, of 236 per 
cent on the investment. 

Rather a good interest investment, is it not? 
comes under the price-fixing commission. 


LUMBER. 


The report on lumber shows excessive profits on the part of 
southern pine producers. Forty-eight southern pine companies 
produced 2,215,000,000 feet of lumber in 1917, and made an 
average profit of 17 per cent, as against 5.2 per cent in 1916. 
The highest profit was 121 per cent. 

Thus, as soon as these companies came under the control of 
this commission they increased their net earnings about 300 
per cent, or three times. 

THE MEAT PACKERS, 

Now, this is of special interest, Mr. President, to the farmer 
and of special application to this resolution, because, again, 
no matter what feed may cost, no matter what the labor may 
cost to take care of stock, the packer is forbidden to pay more 
than a certain price for cattle. 

The report deals with four companies, the Armour, Swift, 
Morris, and Cudahy companies. The average profit of these 
four companies in 1912, 1913, and 1914 was $19,000,000. 

I want Senators to bear in mind that was their average, 
$19,000,000 for the prewar period. 

In 1915 their earnings were $36,000,000, an excess profit of 
$17,000,000 over the prewar period. In 1916 the profits were 
$55,000,000, an increase of $36,000,000, or almost 100 per cent 
over the prewar period. In 1917 their profits were $87,000,000, 
or $68,000,000 more than the prewar period, an increase of 
about 350 per cent. It is further stated that in the three war 
years from 1915 their total profits reached the astounding 
figures of $140,000,000. The report calls attention to the fact 
that this is not due to any great increase in volume of business, 
but rather to higher prices, that the profits increased two and a 
half times as much as the sales increased. 

Again, the report calls attention to the fact that the profits 
taken by Morris & Co. for the fiscal year ended November, 
1917, is equal to 186 per cent on the net worth of the company, 
capital and surplus, and 263 per cent on the $3,000,000 capital 
stock outstanding; that in the case of the other companies the 
earned rate on common capital stock ranges from 27 to 47 per 
cent. But this is due to the fact that these other stock com- 
panies have declared stock dividends and in other ways capl- 
talized their growing surplus. Thus the Armour Co., in 1916 
raised its capital stock from $20,000,000 to $100,000,000 with- 
out receiving a dollar more of cash. It is stated also that the 
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independent packers in 1914, 1915, and 1916 earned a rate even 
higher than these companies. 

Now, Mr. President, 2 word upon leather. Leather is an in- 
gredient that goes into all the harnesses that are used most ex- 
tensively on the farms. 

The report shows the increase in the profits of a single com- 
pany. In 1914 its profits were $640,051; in 1916, $3,576,544. In 
other words, that one company increased its profits in two years 
500 per cent. Farmers must pay very much of this increased 

rofit. ; 

£ And now we come to flour, the thing that is made out of 
wheat. You took the farmer’s wheat in 1917 at a time he was 
receiving in the principal markets as high as $3.07 a bushel; 
we will say an average of $3 a bushel. You took that, and un- 
der your authority to license the miller you compelled that 
miller, under penalty, never to pay more than $2.20 for wheat, 
or a loss of 80 cents a bushel to the farmer. When you com- 
pelled the farmer to take 80 cents a bushel less for his wheat, 
what did you do with the miller? I will tell you what you did 
with him. 

For the four years ending June 30, 1916, there was a profit of 
134 cents on each barrel of flour milled and 12 per cent on the 
capital invested. “The years covered,” so reads the report, 
“1913, 1914, 1915, and 1916, should probably be accepted as 
fairly representative in spite of the fact that the war demand 
in 1915 and 1916 would lead one to expect them to show an 
abnormally high profit.” 

That ran up as far as 1916, when the millers were not under 
the control of Mr. Hoover, and when they charged for their 
product just what the competition in business would allow them 
to charge, and they made, on an average, 133 cents on a barrel. 

In the year ended June 80, 1917, the same mills made an 
average of 52 cents on each barrel of flour sold. In other words, 
you cut the farmer's price down 80 cents a bushel, then you in- 
creased the profits to the miller from 134 cents to 52 cents, or 
400 per cent advance, and now you are opposed to allowing the 
farmer to receive a minimum price of $2.50 a bushel. 

It is stated that the profits of one mill for six months show 
as high as $2 per barrel. I want Senators to think about it. 
Here is one mill which, prior to the control by this board, prob- 
ably made its average of 133 cents a barrel and in 1917 made a 
profit of $2 per barrel. 

Now, I quote from this report the exact words of the Trade 
Commission on another feature: 

The commission has tabulated returns covering the sale of something 
over 4,000,000 barrels of flour made and sold under the Food Adminis- 
tration’s regulations from September, 1917, to March, 1918, inclusive. 
In face of the regulation of 25 cents per barrel um, the average 
profit per barrel on this flour was about 45 cents, or over three times 
the normal profit per barrel referred to above. * ‘The average 
net profit of jobbers reporting to the commission was about 15 cents 

er barrel for 1913 and 1914, but increased to nearly 50 cents in the 
rst half of 1917. 

Thus you are playing not both ends against the middle, but 
playing the middle against both ends. You cut down the farm- 
er's price 80 cents a bushel. You then go to the baker and say 
that he can not sell his bread above a given sum. You fix his 
price. Then you allow the miller and the middleman to in- 
crease their profits from 300 to 500 per cent. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BORAH. The Statement the Senator read from the re- 
port of the Federal Trade Commission said in the face of the 
regulations of the Food Administration the profit would be 25 
cents per barrel, and that they had nevertheless realized some 
45 cents? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Les. 

Mr. BORAH. The commission does not explain how that 
happened? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Ask Mr. Hoover; I do not know how it 
happened. The Trade Commission does not say why, They 
simply give the facts. 

Mr. President, the first thing that will surprise us is that 
while the millers were all making money, and making good 
money at a net profit of 134 cents a barrel, why was it that the 
Food Commission immediately allowed them to make 25 cents 
per barrel? That is somewhat surprising to me. I think the 
average man ought to be pretty well satisfied if his book bal- 
ances at the end of a year show him a profit during this war as 
great as it was before the war, but your Food Commission, con- 
trolling it absolutely, says you may charge nearly double, and 
then after allowing you to charge by their edict nearly double, 
they then allow you to double that double without any com- 
plaint, increasing profits from 133 cents up to about 52 cents. 

Mr. FRANCE. Mr. President—— 
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Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. FRANCE. Mr. President, will the Senator from North 
Dakota yield? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield. 

Mr. FRANCE. Iam sure that the Senator from North Dakota 
realizes that there is a certain by-product of wheat which many 
farmers must buy. I refer to bran. While the price of wheat 
to the producer is fixed the millers or middlemen must be mak- 
ing large profits on bran, as bran now is priced to the farmers, 
in my immediate neighborhood at least, at $60 per ton. I desire 
to ask the Senator if he intends to discuss this subject and 
the price which the farmer receives for the real food value 
in his ton of wheat, when he must buy back a ton of bran at 
$60 per ton when he sells a ton of wheat? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I did intend to comment on it, but I 
thank the Senator from Maryland for putting it in the Record 
at this time. I intended to comment on it in connection with this 
matter of substitutes. I do not know whether Mr. Hoover has 
fixed the price of substitutes or not. I can not find that he has, 
But I do know this, that you can not buy a single substitute 
as cheaply as you can buy the wheat flour. I know that there 
is allowed to be made an enormous profit in these substitutes. 
I know that corn is not worth as much as wheat bushel for 
bushel for bread, and I know that when you convert corn into 
meal and sell that meal, even at the present high prices of corn, 
for very much more than you are selling your wheat flour you 
are defrauding every consumer. I know that barley, as a rule, 
is not worth more than about a third or a quater of what wheat 
is worth. I know that to-day, while it is worth more to the 
farmer to raise it, nevertheless the price per bushel is much 
less than wheat. Yet if I buy barley flour, as I am compelled 
to buy it, when barley may be worth $1.50 per bushel, I must pay 
more for that barley flour than I will pay for wheat flour, when 
wheat is worth $2.20 a bushel, and as the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. France] has stated, the farmer can not use the mid- 
dlings, the bran of his wheat. He has got to take his wheat to 
the mill, and when he gets it to the mill, although he has to sell 
the wheat for $2 a bushel upon an average through the country, 
because it does not measure up to the grade at which we fixed 
the $2.20, when he sells his wheat for $2 a bushel, and when you 
have taken nine-tenths of the value out of that wheat, and he 
is compelled to buy back the bran, he has got to pay as much as 
for the wheat itself, and all of this, Mr. President, under the 
control of this commission, 

Mr. President, I plead with those Senators who have a keen 
sense of justice, any sense of right in their make-up. They know 
as well as I do that it is worse than a crime, in the face of these 
conditions and the prices that we are paying for everything else, 
to seize upon the wheat producer and say you shall not be en- 
titled for your product to that which you would receive under 
the law of supply and demand, but we will hold you down in 
order that these people who can afford to pay $10 a day for 
their help can make such profits as those which have been indi- 
cated in this report. : 

I want to speak of one thing more in this report. I do not 
think you will find many of the farmers attempting to pad their 
salaries. When you get your tax returns I will guarantee that 
you will not find out of the tax returns of any farmer in the 
whole United States a return by the father of the family, “ I am 
putting my wages in at $75 a month and my wife's at $40 per 
month.” I will guarantee that you will not find an instance in 
which he will say, “I am allowing my son $75 a month.” Yet 
what does the Government do? I will not say that the Govern- 
ment does it, but I am afraid that in many instances the Gov- 
ernment may overlook it and allow people who are making these 
enormous profits to pad their pay rolls in such a way that it 
will defraud the Government of millions and hundreds of millions 
of dollars. 

Let me call attention to one matter that is reported of a single 
company, and this is the American Metal Co. (Ltd.). You all 
know what it is. Here are six officials of that company. Mr. 
Hochschild, chairman of the board of directors, was paid a 
salary of $179,663. C. M. Loeb, president of the company, was 
paid a salary of $364,000. I am giving it in round numbers. 
Otto Sussman, the vice president, was paid a salary of $221,500. 
J. Loeb, vice president, was paid a salary of $147,900. Sol Roos, 
manager, St. Louis, was paid $148,530, and Mr. Schott, man- 
ager of the Denver office, a salary of $136,553. Those six gen- 
tlemen were paid salaries amounting to $1,198,600, and yet were 
able probably to make the profits that have been indicated by 
many of these steel companies. 

Mr. President, the man who is building a cantonment says to 
the farmer boy, “Can you drive a 10-penny nail through a 1- 
inch rough board?” The boy says, “I can.” He says, “All 


right; you are a carpenter. I will pay you $10 a day for 10 
hours of work during the weekdays and I will pay you $20 a 
day if you will work on Sunday, and in order to make your job 
last a little longer I will allow you to lay off on Monday, and 
I will not hurry you, because the more the job costs the greater 
my profits.” That is what is being done. What will the boy 
say? Why, he will say, Father, with wheat at $2.50 or $3 a 
bushel, I can make ten times as much, and I shall not have to 
work 16 hours a day, either.” 

Mr. REED rose. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to the Senator from Missourl. 

Mr. REED. It may interest the Senator from North Dakota 
to know that in the Government shipbuilding plant they fixed 
the scale of wages. The result was that that scale of wages had 
to be met by other factories engaged in producing war supplies. 
As a consequence, and as illustrative of the truth of the Senator’s 
statement, the committee, in looking into the aircraft produc- 
tion, found in several factories that girls were making as much 
as $4.50 a day working in the factories. I do not say that to 
complain about the wages these girls are receiving, but it Hus- 
trates how high wages are going when girls can receive $4.50 
a day for working with tools with which but a few weeks ago 
they were utterly unacquainted. 

Mr. McCUMBER, Mr. President, because of the demoraliza- 
tion of the entire labor market and the conditions in the spring- 
wheat States, the condition in that section of the country which 
is remote from the large cities, with their laborers, is most 
serious. We do not know where we are going to get the labor 
with which to take care of our crops. Our wives and our 
daughters will do the best they can in the field. You talk about 
sending us men from the cities. Why, they are not going to 
leave the cities for such wages as we can afford to pay them; 
and the kind that will come to us, if any at all come, will be of 
a class who will be so independent that we can not get any real 
work out of them. 

Mr. GRONNA rose. 

Mr. McCUMBER. In just a moment I will yield to my col- 
league. Inasmuch as you have taken away from us our labor; 
inasmuch as you have not fixed the price of anything that we 
must buy; inasmuch as we must contend against higher priced 
labor and everything it produces, we ask you to at least give us 
this limited justice of allowing us to receive at least $2.50 per 
bushel for wheat at our primary markets. 

Now I yield to my colleague. - 

Mr. GRONNA. I know that the figures given by my colleague 
[Mr. MCCUABEE] as to labor may seem high, but I desire to as- 
sure the Members of this body that only last week we had before 
our Committee on Agriculture men who had to do with the build- 
ing of ships, and it was stated by men who are in the service 
that they are paid wages from $60 to $75 per week for an eight- 
hour day. So my colleague has not overstated the enormous 
prices that are being paid to laborers in shipyards and in other 
places where they are-employed by the Government. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I desire to say a few words 
relative to a couple of sections of the food-control law and to 
suggest that I believe that under a reasonable interpretation 
of the provisions of that law there is no power on the part of 
the Executive or on the part of the Food Administration to fix 
a price for wheat other than the price that is guaranteed in sec- 
tion 14 of the food-administration act. There seems to have 
been some question as to whether or not that was a guaranteed 
minimum price or an absolute price fixed by law, with some au- 
thority on the part of the President to thereafter at any time 
fix any price he might choose above the minimum. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. AsHurst in the chair). 
Does the Senator from South Dakota yield to the Senator from 
North Dakota? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield. 

Mr. GRONNA. I am exceedingly interested in the argument 
the Senator from South Dakota is making, and, in order that I 
may not misunderstand him, I desire to ask if it is the Sena- 
tor’s contention that neither the President nor the Food Adminis- 
trator has the authority under the food-control act to fix the 
minimum price for wheat? 

Mr. STERLING. It is my understanding that there is no 
such authority. 

Now, I want to read and with a little care to analyze the pro- 
visions of section 14 of the food-control act. First, what is the 
purpose of the act, and particularly of section 14 of the act? It 
is to stimulate the production of wheat, that most important 
product. That section provides: 


Sud. 14. That whenever the President shall find that an emergency 
exists requiring stimulation of the production of wheat and that it is 
essential that the producers of wheat produced within the United States 
shall have the benefits of the guaranty provided for in this section, he 
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is authorized, from time to time, seasonably and as far in advance of 
seeding time as practicable, to determine and fix and to give public 
notice of what, under specified conditions, is a reasonable guaranteed 
price for wheat, in order to assure such producers a reasonable profit. 
This law was enacted in view of the possibility that wheat 
might be at such a price in the market as not to stimulate its 
production, and hence the President was authorized, in order 
that there might be a reasonable profit to the farmer, to fix a 
minimum price of wheat. The word “ guaranty” in this con- 
nection implies a minimum price. No reference is made in the 
whole act to the mere fixing of a price, but the reference is al- 
ways to a “ guaranteed price.” The section further provides: 
The President shall thereupon fix such guaranteed price for each of 


the official grain standards for wheat as established under the United 
States grain standards act, approved August 11, 1916, 
. * * 0 + . Ld 


Thereupon the Government of the United States hereby guarantces 
ucer of wheat produced within the United States that, upon 


lations pen 
any wheat produced in 8 t . the Sorin: 
section. 

Then the act further provides the legislative guaranty of not 
less than $2 per bushel for the 1917 crop; and that guaranty, 
under the very terms of the act, is to prevail until May 1, 1919, 
and that va be until such period as the entire crop of 1918 is 

of. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield. 

Mr. GRONNA. As I understand the Senator, then, he agrees 
that the President or the Food Administrator has the authority 
under thẹ law to fix a minimum price, but he has no authority 
edt FH that no higher price shall be paid on a competitive 

s? 

Mr. STERLING. Yes. 

Mr. GRONNA. That the food-control act gives neither the 
President nor the Food Administrator the right to say that 
— 5 competitive basis no higher price shall be paid by anyone 

Mr. STERLING. No; I agree with the Senator in that re- 
gard. I am coming to that. 

What is the effect of the guaranty of not less than $2 per 
bushel as fixed by section 14 of the food-control act? Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is my contention that it is also an implied guaranty 
that the farmer shall have the market price, whatever it may 
be, over and above $2 a bushel. 

Mr. GRONNA. If the Senator will pardon me for a moment, 
I do not want to interrupt his line of thought but I wish to 
state of my own knowledge, I will say to the Senator, that 
under the licensing section not only have dealers in wheat been 
threatened with having their licenses revoked but their licenses 
in some instances have actually been revoked. 

Mr. STERLING. Under what authority or power has the 
license been revoked under this section, will the Senator say? 

Mr. GRONNA. Well, I do not think there is any such power 
given; and I will say further that I believe it an impeachable 
offense to. exercise it. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, just a word or two further 
on this proposition. I contend that at the time a minimum 
price of $2 per bushel was guaranteed there also went with 
that guaranty this, namely, a guaranty that the farmer should 
receive whatever above $2 per bushel was the market price, 
let it be $2.50, $2.75, or $3 per bushel, and that is the fair 
implication of the statute itself. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. STERLING. If the Senator will excuse me for a moment, 
I wish to sny that for the Government to come in and attempt 
to fix a price below the market price is, in effect, although not 
intentional of course, a breach of faith upon the part of the 
Government, because when we passed the food-control act in 
1917 the contention was that the farmer must be guaranteed 
at least $2 per bushel for his wheat, or else wheat in quantities, 
such as we need for ourselves and the allies, would not be 
produced in the United States. Hence there was, as I say, the 
implied guaranty that went with the minimum guaranty of $2 
per bushel that the farmer should receive whatever the market 
would pay over and above the $2 per bushel. 

I now yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I agree with the Senator's in- 
terpretation of the law; I did not think there was any idea 
that the law could be interpreted in any other way; but are 
we not in the position of the man in jail? The maximum price 
has been fixed, and is fixed, the proclamation of the President 
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has been issued fixing the maximum price, and that proclama- 
tion has been put in operation, and has been in operation for 
pretty nearly a year now. 

Mr. STERLING. That is true, Mr. President, but I am 
urging this proposition in view of what is before the Senate 
at the present time, with the hope that the reason of it may be 
seen by Senators who are holding out against the Senate amend- 
ment or who are holding out against the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. President, it may be said that the President would 
have the authority under another section of the food-control 

et 

Mr. NORRIS. 
moment? 

Mr. STERLING. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. When the food-control bill was before the 
Senate—the Senator probably does not remember it, as he may 
not have been present to have heard it—in a few remarks I 
made on the floor I pointed out the same identical thing, and 
said that I feared that the indirect power granted beside the 
ability to control by way of purchase so large a part of the 
bulk of the crop would mean that the President might, by using 
this power, in effect make a maximum price as well as a mini- 
mum price, 

Mr. STERLING. I do not recall distinctly what the Senator 
said, but the Senator’s fears as expressed at that time are 
apparently realized. But I am speaking of the question of 
authority to now fix an absolute price and of what was under- 
stood by the advocates of this minimum price of $2 at the time 
the bill was passed and of what the farmers throughout the 
United States—the wheat producers—understood at the time of 
the enactment of this law. 

Why, Mr. President, it was contemplated at that time—and 
I think reference was made to that fact in the discussion— 
that the market price of wheat might be less than $2; it might 
be $1.75 or $1.50, and yet the farmer was guaranteed the price 
of at least $2 per bushel. That would mean, as we understood, 
a loss to the Government itself in making good to the sellers of 
wheat the minimum price. 

Mr. NORRIS. May I interrupt the Senator again? 

Mr. STERLING. Les. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think the Senator will agree that at that 
time the idea prevailed that we wanted to produce, for we 
knew that it was going to be necessary to produce, a very large 
quantity of wheat if the war continued. 

Mr. STERLING. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. And if the war ended within a few months, or 
before the crop could be harvested, the market that the war 
made would be dispelled; the price, of course, would go down; 
and the provision was adopted with the idea of inducing men 
to increase the acreage of wheat and let the Government take 
the risk instead of the individual. 

Mr. STERLING. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. It was feared that the individual would be 
apprehensive that if the war ended between the time he planted 
his wheat and the time it matured, he would lose by the 
operation. 

Mr. STERLING. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. And the theory of putting a minimum price 
on that crop was to induce the farmer to go on and increase his 
acreage and produce a big crop. 

Mr. STERLING. Certainly; the Senator from Nebraska has 
stated the reason very clearly for the fixing of the minimum 
price, and, as I have said, the understanding on all sides was 
that the farmer was to have any benefits of the market above 
that minimum price. 

In this same connection I want to call attention to section 11 
of this act. If not from section 14, I think some Senators have 
deduced the idea that in section 11 the President has the right 
to fix the price of wheat. I want to call attention now to the 
particular language in section 11 of the food-control bill: 

That the President is authorized from time to time to purchase, to 
store, to provide storage facilities for, and to sell for cash, at reasonable 
prices, wheat, flour, meal, beans, and potatoes. 

That does not change the law. That does not give the Presi- 
dent the power to fix a minimum price or to fix any price, mini- 
mum or maximum; but I think it plainly contemplates that the 
President shall go into the market and buy, according to the 
market price, the wheat as it may be there for sale, and then he 
is to sell at reasonable prices; and the word “reasonable” 
qualifies not the buying or the price he shall pay, but qualifies 
the price at which he shall sell under the exact language of the 
bill. He shall sell for cash at “reasonable prices,” whether it 
be for home consumption or to the allies. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 


May I interrupt the Senator for just a 


Mr. STERLING. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think one of the objects, perhaps the prin- 
cipal object, of the particular section which the Senator has 
read was to permit the Government to save itself in case the 
war did end and the price did go down, so that it could go in 
and buy the wheat and store it for sale at another time. In 
other words, if the war ended and there was a large production 
of wheat, an overproduction, on account of this inducement and 
this desire of the Government to get a large crop, and the price 
went down, that provision was for the Government to save itself 
partially from some loss that everybody conceded it would have 
to stand under those circumstances. 

Mr. STERLING. I think that was involved in the section, 
and that was the fair meaning and interpretation to be given to 
the section and to the exercise of the power on the part of the 
President in buying these various commodities—wheat, flour, 
beans, potatoes, and so forth. I think another consideration 
might have been the necessity for purchase on the part of this 
Government for the allies of great stores or quantities of wheat, 
and the President was given the power for that purpose. 

Mr. President, that is an altogether different proposition from 
giving the President the power to fix the price at which he shall 
buy. There is no question—and I thought of it at the time the 
section was under consideration—that purchases by the Govern- 
ment on a large scale will tend In a way, without Executive 
order, to fix the price, to stabilize or standardize the price, as it 
were; but beyond that there is no power in this law on the part 
of the Government to fix a price beyond a minimum and less 
than the market price. 

Mr. President, I have followed with a good deal of interest, 
first, the discussion of the amendment to the Senate bill provid- 
ing for $2.50 wheat at the local elevators, and then the discussion 
here on the floor in opposition to the resolution of the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Martin]; and I have noted the great profits 
that are being made by the other great industries of the country, 
and how they receive compensation in those profits for the ex- 
traordinary prices they pay for labor and for material used in 
the business. But, Mr. President, in $2.50 wheat there is no such 
compensation allowed to the farmer or the producer of wheat. 
With the machinery he buys increased in price to him from 25 
to 200 per cent, with labor—and much of it inefficient labor, too, 
under present conditions—doubled within the last year or two, 
$2.50 wheat is not an adequate return to him for the expenses to 
which he is subjected in the production of wheat. 

It seems to me that the Senate, after it has adopted by such 
an overwhelming majority this Senate amendment providing for 
$2.50 wheat, ought not now to recede from its position in adopt- 
ing that amendment, and yet I suppose there will be, opposition 
here to the amendment offered by the Senator from Nebraska 
IMr. Norris], that compromise provision, providing that for 
No. 2 wheat there shall be paid the sum of $2.35 per bushel at 
the great interior markets. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STERLING, If the Senator will excuse me for just a 
moment, I will yield. The Senator from Nebraska spoke of the 
source of the opposition on the conference committee to $2.50 
wheat. I recall, in the discussion of the food-control bill, that 
whenever cotton was mentioned, and the fact that it was prob- 
ably desirable to fix the price of cotton or give the President 
authority to fix the price of cotton, southern Senators held up 
their hands in holy horror at the idea of fixing the price of that 
commodity. 

I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. Does not the Senator think that the course of the 
Government—and by that I mean the legislative branch as well 
as the officials of the Government in the executive department— 
and the course of business generally and the country generally is 
going to result in the imposition of burdens upon the Govern- 
ment and upon the country for the future so great that the 
Government can scarcely stagger under the load? Does not the 
Senator think that we are proceeding, by legislation and other- 
wise, in a vicious circle? 

We raise the price of the products which we purchase upon 
the theory of the advance in labor. Then we justify the advance 
in labor—that is, a higher price for labor and an increase in 
the compensation which governmental employees are paid 
upon the theory that there is an advance in the necessities of 
life which they are compelled to purchase, so that the laboring 
man, the man working in the shipyards or working for the 
Goyernment, appeals to Congress for an increase in wage be- 
cause of the high price of the commodities of life which he ts 
compelled to buy. Then the producers of those commodities 
apply to Congress for an increase in price because of the high 
price of labor; and so you are balancing one against the other, 
and the result will be the pyramiding not only of labor but of 
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the prices of all commodities until the cost of the war and the 
eost of everything which the Government buys will impose in 
the end a staggering burden that we can not meet and that per- 
haps will break posterity. 

Does not the Senator think that there ought te be a halt called 
at some time, some place, and somewhere? If Congress legalizes 
the price of wheat at $2.50, increasing it more than 200 per cent— 
because it sold for about 80 cents in prewar times 

Mr. STERLING. The Senator from Utah will remember that 
when it sold for 80 cents a bushel in prewar times it was being 
raised in many sections of the country at a loss to the farmer 
who raised it. Ile made nothing whatever out of wheat at 80 
cents a bushel. 

Mr. KING. I do not agree with the Senator there. 

Mr. STERLING. I mean by that in the few years preceding 
the war. There was a time, further back, when labor was very 
cheap, and when materials and farm implements were not nearly 
so high, when he might have made a small profit out of wheat at 
SO cents a bushel; but that time has long since passed, and not 
for many years prior to the war could he have made anything 
out of wheat at 80 cents a bushel, 

Mr. KING. I do not quite agree with the Senator. I think 
that there may have been some instances in some sections of the 
country where 80-cent wheat could not be raised at a profit; 
but, generally speaking, throughout the United States, I believe 
that the farmer in prewar times, with wheat at 80 cents, made 
a fair profit upon his investment. At any rate, he was satisfied, 
and the farmers generally were as prosperous as any class of 
people in the United States, except those engaged in some of the 
industrial pursuits. But I am not expressing any opinion in 
what I have said 

Mr. STERLING. Let me say—— 

Mr. KING. Let me complete the sentence, although I am in- 
debted to the Senator for his courtesy. The point I am trying 
to make is, without expressing any opinion in regard to the 
rightfulness of this demand for an increase in the price of wheat, 
does not the Senator think that if we do fix the price at $2.50 
that is a declaration to the country that everything else may 
rise at least to that limit; that if an article was produced before 
the war for 80 cents, we will now legalize its sale at $2.50; 
that if wages before the war were on the basis of 80 cents, we 
will now legalize the demand that they shall be $2.50? In 
other words, if we signify our approval of $2.50 wheat, do we 
not automatically approve an increase of everything measured 
by the distance between 80 cents and $2.50? 

Mr. STERLING. I shall not agree with the Senator from 
Utah in that regard, Mr. President. Instead of its being a 
declaration to the country from which improper conclusions 
may be drawn, I say that under the circumstances and under 
the facts as they have been shown to exist in regard to the profits 
made by other institutions and other industries it will be a 
declaration to the country that there is some intention of giving 
the farmer a part of what is his just due and nothing else. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. GRONNA. I trust that my friend, the Senater from Utah, 
will not be understood as saying that the farmers have eome 
to Congress asking for legislation with regard to the price of 
wheat, because, if he does so, he misunderstands the facts. 

Mr. KING. I do not understand that the farmers have asked 
for legislation, although, if the Senator will pardon me, and the 
Senator from South Dakota will yield 

Mr. STERLING. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. I did understand last yeay that the Senater who 
has now propounded the question to me and other Senators 
from agricultural States were insisting upon a food-control 
bill, and were insisting upon some regulation of the price of 
wheat. I may be in error with respeet to that. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. GRONNA. If the Senator will pardon me, the contrary 
is absolutely true. Instead of the Senator from North Dakota 
asking for food legislation and for fixing the price of wheat, the 
Senator from North Dakota said at all times that he was op- 
posed to any price Ning. but that if prices were to be fixed, of 
course, he, with other Senators, was anxious to see that the 
farmers should be paid a price which would pay them at least 
to raise a crop. But at no time have the farmers come before 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, nor, I believe, will 
any Member of this body say they have come to him and asked 
that prices be fixed; and let me remind the Senator that Mr. 
Hoover's statement will be found in the hearings last year when 
he said he was opposed to the fixing of a maximum price, when he 
said that he simply wanted to stabilize prices; that he wanted to 
fix a minimum price in order fo increase production, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator, 
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Mr. KING. Is it not a fact that many of the farmers—in 
fact, all of them, for that matter—opposed any price fixing, and 
did not want any price fixing, because they believed that with- 
out any fixing of prices they might get, because of the demand 
for wheat, four or five or six dollars a bushel for wheat—a price 
that would be extortionate? 

Mr. GRONNA. I will say to the Senator from Utah that not 
only did they believe it, but they knew it, because the day we 
passed the bill wheat was worth $3.06 a bushel. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator believe, then, that if the farm- 
ers to-day could get four or five or ten dollars a bushel for wheat, 
in the face of the crisis which is existing in the world to-day, we 
ought to grant their demands? 

Mr. GRONNA. I trust the Senator will not put me in that 
attitude. I would no more say that the farmers should have an 
exorbitant price than I would say that the Steel Trust, and the 
Metal Trust, and the Lumber Trust, and the meat packers of 
the country should have the enormous prices which we know 
they are receiving to-day. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am moved to make this observation by what 
the Senator from Utah said. I am a member of the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry of the Senate, and for weeks I 
listened to the hearings, not only from experts and Mr. Hoover— 
who said he did not want to fix the price of wheat; he only 
wanted to guarantee the farmer against loss, as the Senator 
from North Dakota has said—but representative farmers from 
all over the country, and I do not recall and I do not believe that 
there was a single farmer or any man who represented any 
farmers’ organization—and there were dozens of them there— 
but that said, “ We object to the fixing of the price at which the 
farmer has to sell his wheat unless you also fix the price of what 
he has te buy and pay to produce that wheat. We want the law 
of supply and demand to apply to us if it applies to everybody 
else; but if it is necessary to fix everything for everybody, then 
we will not object to fixing the price of our output.” 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I have almost concluded, but 
I want to add just one observation. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kenpnrick in the chair). 
Does the Senator from South Dakota yield to the Senator from 
New Mexico? t 

Mr. STERLING, I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. FALL. Before the Senator passes from the suggestion 
made by the Senator from Utah [Mr. KINdl as to the same 
profits being allowed in all businesses as the difference between 
80 cents and $2.50 for the farmer’s wheat, it seems to me that an 
absolute answer to the proposition is that the farmer has but 
one turnover in a year. The farmer with $100,000 invested in 
his farm sells his wheat once a year. The meat packer or other 
man engaged in factory work with $100,000 invested may sell six 
times his capital, or $600,000, and make a profit upon each dol- 
lar; and since the war began, due to the Increased demand and 
the rapidity of the demand, he may turn over his $100,000 a 
dogen times or twenty times in the year. Therefore, it would not 
be fair to allow him to make even the same difference, the same 
comparative profit, which is suggested, where the farmer, with 
u fixed business, has one sale a year. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I might add to the sugges- 
tion of the Senator from New Mexico that if the farmer had 
been compelled to go on raising wheat, and nothing but wheat, at 
80 cents a bushel he would have been out of business, or even 
later on, at $1 a bushel, he would have been out of business. 
But the farmer has not depended alone on wheat. He has raised 
corn, rye, barley, oats, and stock, and from these he, perhaps, has 
made a profit that compensated him for his work and outlay, 
even though there was no profit, or a very small profit, on his 
80 cent or $1 a bushel wheat. 

That must be taken into consideration, for a farmer will 
scarcely be found in the great Northwest, the great spring-wheat 
region, who does not raise and depend upon something else than 
wheat. He would have been impoverished years ago had he not 
come to rely on these other resources in the way of crops and 
stock. 

Mr. President, I rose particularly to give some interpretation 
to sections 14 and 11 of the food-control act. In brief it is that 
in those two sections is to be found the only power conferred 
upon the administration to fix the price ef wheat. Now, that is 
a minimum price fixed by the law of 1917 at $2 per bushel for 
the 1918 crop, and until May 1, 1919, and my insistence is that 
the plain implied guaranty is that the farmer should have 
over and above $2 per bushel what he could get in the market, 
let it be $2.50, $2.75, or $3 per bushel; that any price to be fixed 
by the President for any other than the 1918 crop must under 
the law be a guaranteed minimum price, and that when under 


1918. 
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section 11 the President is authorized to purchase and store 
wheat, he purchases it at a price which the wheat will com- 
mand in the market and at the time of the purchase, not for- 
getting of course that the purehase of great quantities of wheat 
by the Government will have its effect upon the price and tend 
to stabilize or standardize the price of wheat. 
I was not in sympathy with the price-fixing proposition to 
begin with, but since it was determined upon I voted for and 
insisted upon the minimum price of at least $2 per bushel ; but 
I believed that having provided as we did in that act against 
hoarding, against speculation in all its forms—in fact, against 
erery evil practice in the buying and the selling of grain—we 
had done well enough without the doubtful experiment of fixing 
the price of wheat. Since, however, that has been entered upon 
nnd we have determined to fix the price of wheat let that price 

be what all the circumstances and conditions show to be a most 
reasonable price. 

Mr. President, as I have said, I have listened to the discus- 
sion in regard to the profits of different institutions and different 
industries. We have heard them discussed here again and 
again, and I submit now that no fairer proposition has been 
before the Senate of the United States than that contained in 
the Gore amendment to the Agricultural appropriation bill fix- 
ing the price of wheat at $2.50, No. 2 spring, at the local ele- 
yator. It seems inconceivable to me now that the Senate should 
recede from that position, and I am sure we shall do right in 
insisting on that amendment or, at the very least, in not re- 
ducing the price below that contemplated in the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Nebraska, 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I am not going to indulge in 
any extended debate upon this proposition, in view of the very 
full discussion which the subject has already received, but I 
call attention, briefly, to one or two features of the question 
which seem to me to be possibly worthy of further consideration. 

Mr. President, the farmers of the country, in my opinion. 
will be perfectly satisfied to take their position alongside the 
other industries of the country. They would be perfectly satis- 
fied to have this law repealed entirely and to take their chances 
under the law of demand and supply with reference to the prod- 
ucts which they produce and which they desire to sell. They 
haye never to my knowledge asked for any price fixing; but if 
it is thought wise to fix prices, then they would be perfectly sat- 
isfied to have their prices fixed in harmony with the prices fixed 
for other articles, They would be perfectly satisfied to enjoy 
the profits, and no more than the profits, which those enjoy 
whose prices are fixed. In other words, they are not asking for 
any exception to the rule which the Government thinks wise to 
invoke or to apply. 

If the price-fixing proposition is thought to be a wise one, 
very well, then fix the price of the articles which enter into the 
supply of the farmer, which enter into the production of wheat 
and those things, and fix it upon the same proportionate basis 
as that of the products of the farm, and I venture to say that 
there would be no delay in this body by anyone asking for any 
different treatment upon the part of the producers of the country. 

The Senator from Utah has suggested that there ought to be a 
halt called upon this proposition with reference to raising prices 
and raising wages and pyramiding. In this respect I agree with 
him entirely. I think he is eminently correct in that proposition. 
The only thing I would suggest in connection with his statement 
is that the halt be called as a general halt; that chere be no ex- 
ception to the rule; that the farmers be not singled out and have 
their prices fixed and permit the Implement dealer who sells to 
the farmer to reap what he can under the law of supply and 
demand. If the halt is to be called all along the line and the 
law of supply and demand should be permitted to work, in my 
opinion the American producer will not object at all. 

The objection raised here is not that we do not desire to call 
a halt, but that apparently there is a desire to treat the wheat 
raiser upon a different basis than that which other producers or 

the other manufacturers or the people industrially interested are 
treated. 

I eall attention to a statement—— 


Mr. WATSON. Will the Senator yield? 
Mr. BORAH. Yes. 
Mr. WATSON. Does the Senator know of any law passed 


by Congress which authorizes any commission or any agency 
of Government to fix the price on wool? 

Mr. BORAH. The authority is being exercised under what is 
called the license clause by the Food Administration. 

Mr. WATSON. Precisely. In other words, by means of a 
license law they are fixing the price on wool. Does the Senator 
know of any agency of Government that fs at this time fixing 
the price on cotton? 


oe No; I think they are not operating yet on that 
su 

Mr. McCUMBER. I should like to ask the Senator if he 
knows of a single other thing that is being produced where the 
price has been lowered below what it was during the time of 
competition? 

Mr. BORAH.. No; I do not. I know of no such instance. 
The situation of the farmer with reference to this price fixing 
and dealing with this subject generally has been recognized 
throughout the country as being exceptional, as one standing 
separate and apart from the general program. The President 
said in his address on the 4th of December, 1917: 


ply 
restrained selfishness. 


Placed upon the prices of most of the things they must themselves pur- 
chase; and similar inequities obtain on all sides. 

There is no one here representing an agricultural region or 
speaking for those who are primarily interested in this propo- 
sition who invokes any other rule than the rule suggested by the 
President in his address to Congress. If the price-fixing system 
is to obtain it must obtain to the extent certainly of fixing the 
price of those things which enter into the production of things 
the price of which you do fix. Otherwise you must not only 
have injustice but you will have chaos, just such as you are 
now coming to realize in this country. The rule which we in- 
voke is the rule which has been recognized by the President and 
throughout the country as a fair and just one. : 

Now, I think $2.20 wheat is quite high enough provided you 
will deal with the other subject matters which enter into the 
production of wheat upon the same basis. I do net think that 
we are justified for a moment if you are dealing with other sub- 
jects upon the same basis in asking for anything in addition to 
what we already have. It is not by reason of the fact that we 
are dissatisfied with $2.20 wheat; it is by reason of the fact that 
under conditions which are permitted to prevail with reference 
to other commodities it is impossible to produce wheat at $2.20. 
The price of farm implements has gone up from 100 to 200 per 
cent and labor has gone up in some instances 150 and 200 per 
cent, and even more than that. 

So, Mr. President, we are here seeking for no favoritism 
whatever, but for the application of the principle that all shall 
be dealt with upon an equal basis and all treated alike in regard 
to this matter. 

We had a report sent us a few days ago to which considerable 
reference has been made. I am not going to make extended 
reference to it. but there is one matter to which I call attention 
which illustrates the disadvantage under which the farmer 
labors at this time under the present system of doing business. 

Mr. GRONNA. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GRONNA. I quite agree with the Senator from Idaho 
that the price of $2.20 is high enough for wheat, and I believe, 
when the Senator stated that, he voiced the sentiment of the 
largest farm organizations of the country; but, as he also states, 
that is predicated upon the fact that the price of other products 
should also be regulated to conform to the $2.20 price. We 
know that the price of everything the farmer buys—twine, for 
instance—has increased more than 50 per cent in price just in 
one year. Farm machinery has increased all the way from 50 
to 100 per cent; and what the Senator from Idaho stated, that 
labor, I think he said, has increased 150 to 200 per cent. is abso- 
lutely true. So we are not here asking for an unduly high 
price for wheat, nor do I believe any farmer is asking for that, 
but he is asking to be treated fairly. If an arbitrary price is 
fixed upon his product, he asks that like treatment shail be 
accorded to other industries. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I have received during the last 
30 days several letters, some from the State which I have the 
honor in part to represent and some from other States, in refer- 
ence to the price of hides, which the stockmen and the farmers 
have occasion to sell. There is no market for them practically 
at all, for some reason which it is very difficult for one to un- 
derstand when he goes into a shoe store or to a harness shop or 
those places where leather is sold. There seems to be no de- 
mand practically for hides of any kind; that is, the kind which 
are sold by stockmen and farmers of the West. In two of these 
letters they state to me that the buyer told them there was no 
demand at all; that they would pay them so much, and if they 
did not desire to take it they could take the hides back. In 
other instances they give the price at which the farmer finally 
sold the hides, which, as one of them stated, was not sufficient 
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to justify my stopping and taking the hide off the animal and 
taking it to the market.” 

Mr. President, let us look at the other end of the transaction. 
It is said here that if you raise the price of wheat to $2.50 it 
will mean an increase in the price of flour and bread, and so 
forth, and will therefore be a burden upon the working people of 
this country or upon those who are not in a position to pay 
more than they are paying now. If it were not true that be- 
tween the wheat raiser and the man who eats the bread there 
is some one absorbing enormous, extortionate, unconscionable 
profits, that might be a just and reasonable argument, but if you 
will raise the price of wheat to $2.50 and reduce the profits of 
those who are dealing with it in its intermediate stages, you 
will not only. prevent a rise in the price of bread but you will 
reduce it considerably to the bread consumers of the country. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. KING. I was interested in the statement made by the 
able Senator from Idaho in respect to the price of hides, and 
I was wondering if the low price, the inadequate price fixed 
by the purchaser, was the result of some combination in 
restraint of trade, and if the Attorney General of the United 
States or the district attorneys should enforce the provisions 
of the Sherman antitrust law that condition might not be 
remedied. I am asking for information because, in view of the 
enormous demand for leather and the very high price of the 
finished product, I can not understand why the price of the 
raw material should be so low. 

Mr. BORAH. I think the Senator is correct in his inference. 
It is just as the able Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCuar- 
BER] said, they are not playing both ends against the middle, 
but they are playing the middle against both ends. 

Now, with reference to leather and leather goods, this 
report says: 


LEATHER AND LEATHER GOODS. 


During the year 1917 a large proportion of the tanners in the United 
States made unusual profits. As the commission reported in January 
last, reports of a number of the larger companies show that net profits 
in 1916 were in several instances two, three, four, or even five times as 
large as in 1915, and the 1915 net profits in turn showed increases of 


from 30 per cent to more than 100 per cent over those of 1914. One 
1 nstance is a company whose net profits were reported as fol- 
OWS; 


I I Sa ye 8 $644, 390. 90 
ok ee SE ., .... i. 945, 051. 37 
PEA PROREG E oc EN TOF I IN TA Et ERR FISTS SSE 8, 576, 544. 27 


Here is the quotation from a letter: 

As an indication of earnings of the big packers in the selling branch 
of their leather business the following is quoted from a letter of Janu- 
ary 17, 1917, by the Eastern Leather Co., an Armour selling subsidiary, 
to Mr. F. W. Croll, of Armour & Co.: 

“We are inclosing our check on the National City Bank, New York 
City, payable to Mr. J. Ogden Armour, for $915,787, same being a divi- 
dend of 53 per cent on the 17,279 shares of common stock standing in 
his name. addition to this, and in accordance with our conversation 
when in Chicago, we have set aside as a surplus $250,000, which repre- 
sents 10 per cent on the common stock. 

It is under such conditions as these that the American farmer 
has to deal with this situation. He can secure practically noth- 
ing for the hides which he sells; but when he goes to buy his 
leather, his harness, his saddlery, or anything of that kind he 
pays these enormous prices, and the range of articles runs clear 
down the line. So it is that he is compelled to add to his price 
of wheat in order that he may sustain himself. 

The American farmer has been asked to cut out other things, 
to cut out his corn acreage and different products which he 
might raise at a better price. Why? Because of the fact that 
those things are not accepted in Europe. The people of Europe 
do not want that kind of an article. 

The fact is, they are not acustomed to using it and they do 
not use it. So the American farmer is asked to cut out these 
articles with which he might plant his acreage and receive a 
better price under the conditions and to raise wheat, and wheat 
is the one thing that he is forced to take 80 cents less a bushel 
for than under the law of supply and demand. If he were per- 
mitted to enjoy the price which is fixed by the law of supply 
and demand he would have far in excess of what he would 
receive at $2.50. If under the appeal which has been made to 
him by the Government he were permitted or would exercise his 
right nevertheless to plant his acreage in other products he 
could still enjoy a greater income than he does, But, yielding 
to the price-fixing system and also to the appeal of the Govern- 
‘ment, he is placed in a position where he is compelled to ask 
what seems to the world an extraordinary price; and I do not 
hesitate to say again in concluding that it is an extraordinary 
price under any circumstances or conditions except those which 
the farmer is compelled to meet, which have been imposed upon 
him by no act of his own. : 

Mr. GORE. Will the Senator allow me? 
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Mr. BORAH. I was about to yield the floor. 

Mr. GORE. I wish the Senator to yield to me for a moment. 

Mr. BORAH. I am pleased to do so. 

Mr. GORE. I merely wish to state in this connection that the 
farmer out of his proceeds has to pay an income tax to the Gov- 
ernment if he passes the exemption and also has to pay the 
railroad companies the guaranteed returns they have enjoyed on 
the average in the past three years. 

Mr. BORAH. Precisely. 

Mr. CURTIS obtained the floor. 

Mr. HALE. Will the Senator from Kansas yield to me? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the Senator from Maine. 


MOUNT DESERT NATIONAL PARK, 


Mr. HALE. I should like to call up from the calendar the bill 
(S. 4569) to establish the Mount Desert National Park in the 
State of Maine. 

Mr. CURTIS. If it does not lead to any discussion, I have no 
objection. I should like to retain the floor, however. 

Mr. HALE. I ask unanimous consent to call up the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kine in the chair). The 
Senator from Maine asks unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill he has indicated. Is there objection? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, This is rather an extraordinary proceed- 
ing right in the midst of the consideration of the resolution of 
the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. HALE. It is simply a bill to turn the Sieur de Monts 
National Monument into a national park. I should like very 
much to get the bill to the House to get action upon it there 
before Congress takes a recess. It will take only a few moments, 
I think there is no opposition to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and it was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the tracts of land, eascments, and other real 
estate heretofore known as the Sieur de Monts National Monument, situ- 
ated on Mount Desert Island, in the county of Hancock and State of 
Maine, established and designated as a national monument under the 
act of June 8, 1906, entitled “An act for the preservation of American 
antiquities,” by presidential 1 of July 8, 1916, is hereby 
declared to be a national park and dedicated as a public park for the 
benefit and enjoyment of the people under the name of the Mount Desert 
Wage hy he administrati tecti 

EC. 2. at the administration, pro on, and promotion of said 
Mount Desert National Park shall be exercised under the direction of 
the Secretary of the Interior by the National Park Service, subject to 
the provision of the act of August 25, 1916, entitled “An act to estab- 
lish a National Park Service, and for other purposes,” and acts addi- 
tional thereto or amendatory thereof. 

Sec, 3. That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized, In his 
discretion, to accept in behalf of the United States such other property 
on said Mount Desert Island, including lands, easements, buildings, and 
a as may be donated for the extension or improvement ef said 

Mr. HALE. I move to amend the bill by adding, after the 
words “national park,” page 2, line 2, the following: “ under 
which name the aforesaid national park shall be entitled to re- 
ceive and to use all moneys heretofore or hereafter appropri- 
ated for Siewr de Monts National Monument.” 

I will state that in the sundry civil appropriation bill there is 
an appropriation of $10,000 for the Sieur de Monts Monument, 
and now that the name of the park is changed the appropriation 
should go to the Mount Desert National Park. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by G. F. 
Turner, one of its clerks, announced that the House disagrees 
to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 12281) mak- 
ing appropriations for the support of the Army for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1919, agrees to the conference asked for 
by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and had appointed Mr. Dent, Mr. Frecps, and Mr, 
Kany managers at the conference on the part of the House. 

The message also announced that the House further insists 
upon its disagreement to the amendments of the Senate numbered 
1, 61, and 83 to the bill (I. R. 11692) making appropriations to 
provide for the expenses of the government of the District of 
Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, and for other 
purposes, agrees to the further conference asked for by the Sen- 
ate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had 
appointed Mr. S1tsson, Mr. McAnprews, and Mr. Davis man- 
agers at the further conference on the part of the House. 

The message further announced that the House had passed a 
bill (H. R. 12633) making appropriations for the legislative, 


1918. 
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executive, and judicial expenses of the Government for the fiscal 
year ending June 80, 1919, and for other purposes, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following bill and joint resolution, and they were 
thereupon signed by the Vice President: 

S. 1553. An act to give effect to the convention between the 
United States and Great Britain for the protection of migratory 
birds concluded at Washington, August 16, 1916, and for other 
purposes; and 

S. J. Res. 159. Joint resolution to extend the time within which 
the President may relinquish control of any railroad or system 
of transportation, as provided in section 14 of an act entitled 
“An act to provide for the operation of transportation systems 
while under Federal control, for the just compensation of their 
owners, and for other purposes,” approved March 21, 1918, to 
January 1, 1919. 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of Senate resolution 
268, instructing the conferees on House bill 9054, the Agricul- 
tural appropriation bill, to recede from the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 44. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I agree with the Senator from 
Idaho, IMr. Boran] and think he has correctly stated the posi- 
tion of the producers of wheat throughout the country. They 
- would be perfectly willing to depend upon the law of supply 
and demand to fix the price of wheat. I think I ean make the 
following statement without fear of successful contradiction, 
and that is that when the original bill was being considered 
there was no one who contended or believed that the price of 
wheat was to be fixed. I attended several conferences at which 
representatives of the Food Administration were present, and 
it was at no time contended that they wanted to fix the prices 
of wheat, but in order to encourage a large acreage they asked 
that a price of not less than $2 be guaranteed for the 1918 
crop, so that if a large production was had and the market 
price fell below $2 the Government would guarantee at least 
$2 for the wheat so that the farmers might not lose by having 
put in the large acreage. When the price of wheat was fixed 
at $2.20, as has been said by, I think, both Senators from North 
Dakota, wheat was then selling at from $2.75 to $3 a bushel. 

I remember the day before the price was fixed at $2.20 the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCuner], the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. Kettocc], the Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr. STERLING], and myself called upon the price-fixing power 
and urged that the price, if it was to be fixed at all, be fixed at 
the then market price, so that the farmers would continue to 
get what they were then receiving in the open market for their 
wheat. But the price was fixed at $2.20 a bushel, notwith- 
standing the showing made by the four of us. 

As has been said here—and there is no use of again going 
over the ground—all the things which the farmers are compelled 
to buy have increased in price. A few weeks ago I submitted 
a list of farm implements and showed how greatly the price 
had been increased. I desire now to call the attention of the 
Senate to one article, and I desire to do that because I wish 
to refer to a question asked by the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Kine]. In 1915 a 12-foot harvester cost f. o. b. Chicago $130; 


the same machine costs in 1918 f. o. b. Chicago $250. That is 


a fair sample of how farm machinery has increased in price. 
The Senator from Utah asked the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Boran] why these parties had not been prosecuted under the 
Sherman antitrust law? The gentleman who sent me this 
letter and gave me the cost of farm machinery brought that 
question to the attention of the Federal Trade Commission. 
The Federal Trade Commission asked that they be sent infor- 
mation. The gentleman secured the information, giving the 
cost price of various articles of farm machinery in 1915, 1916, 
1917, and 1918. Then the matter was referred to the Food 
Commission. The Food Commission in turn referred it to the 
Agricultural Department, and the Agricultural Department in 
turn referred it back to Congress, when, as a matter of fact, 
the Food Administration had jurisdiction, and the Federal 
Trade Commission could have proceeded to investigate and 
verify the figures and if found true they could have caused 
the prosecution of the dealers under the Sherman antitrust law. 
Instead, however, of doing that they sent the complaint around 
the circle and then brought it back to Congress. 
There is another reason, in my mind, why the Senate should 
not yield on this question. When the bill was before the Senate 
n vote was had, and 49 Senators voted for fixing the price of 
wheat at not less than $2.50 per bushel, while only 18 Senators 
voted against that proposition, The measure went to the other 


House, and there was no yote taken on the 4th of April when 
it was submitted, but the bill was sent to conference. There, 
a little later on, I think about the 18th of April, a vote was had. 
That vote stood 127 for not less than $2.50 wheat and 180 
against it, with 120 absentees. I insist that because there were 
So many absentees at the time the vote was taken in the House 
the wheat producers of this country have the right to ask the 
House to again vote upon this question, The only way a vote 
can be forced is to send the matter back to them and let the 
House say whether or not they want to agree to the price of 
wheat fixed by the Senate, to wit, at not less than $2.50 a 
bushel, or whether they will agree to some other price. 

We have been told here in the Senate that out of the 10 
conferees only 3 have held up this measure. They were mem- 
bers of the conference from South Carolina, Mississippi, and 
Georgia. I contend that those three men have no right to pre- 
vent a vote in the House upon this question. I believe that if 
the question shall be submitted to the House a majority will 
agree to not less than $2.50 wheat. 

I am not going over the arguments which have been made by 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris], by the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Boran], by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
McCumser], and by other Senators. They have fully covered 
the ground; but I did want to state the vote in the other House 
and the vote in the Senate on this question, and then ask that 
the question be again submitted to the House and let us see 
if the House will not be fair; let us see if the House will not 
refuse to follow the three gentlemen who have refused even the 
consideration of a compromise. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I desire to withdraw the sub- 
stitute which I offered, so that we may vote directly on the 
original resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
will be granted. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, what I have to say I desire to 
present as a part of the remarks I made on Saturday. ‘Those 
remarks I withheld from the Rrconp, because I had not then 
completed the discussion of the theme, and I shall ask to print 
what I say now and what I said on Saturday as one address. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will be 


so ordered. 
Mr, REED aduressed the Senate. [See Appendix.] 


LEGISLATIVE, ETC., APPROPRIATIONS, 


Mr. MARTIN. I ask that the legislative, executive, and judi- 
cial appropriation bill be laid before the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the bill referred to by the Senator from Virginia. 

The bill (H. R. 12633) making appropriations for the legisla- 
tive, executive, and judicial expenses of the Government for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, and for other purposes, was 
read twice by its title. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President. I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of the bill without a 
reference to a committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

The Senate as in Committee of the Whole proceeded to con- 
sider the bill. 

Mr. MARTIN. I offer an amendment to the bill, which I send 
to the desk and ask that it may be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment offered by the 
Senator from Virginia will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 72, after the word “Alaska,” in line 
4, insert “employees paid from lump-sum appropriations in bu- 
reaus, divisions, commissions, or any other governmental agen- 
cies or employments created by law since January 1, 1916.” 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I think it is necessary for me 
to explain that amendment, but it will not take me three minutes 
to do so. 

The language of the amendment was incorporated in the bill 
when it was in the Senate, and it was adopted by the Senate. 
It went to conference. The matter was elaborately discussed 
and considered in the conference, it was agreed to by the con- 
ferees, it was reported to the two Houses, and passed. 

Mr. SMOOT. It was agreed to by both Houses. 

Mr. MARTIN, It was agreed to by both Houses; but, to my 
amazement, the other House, when it undertook to change the 
bill to conform to the views of the President, as stated in his 
veto message, struck out that language, whieh had not been 
referred to in the veto message, but, as I have stated, had been 
agreed to by both Houses and put into the bill by the action of 
both Houses; and yet, under those circumstances, the House 
struck out that language. I am simply moving to reinstate the 
language as it had been agreed to by both Houses of Congress. 


Without objection, the request 
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. Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
from Virginia if he has a copy of the President's veto message? 

Mr. N TIN. I have not now, though I had it. I sent 
over to the other House for it, and it was sent to me, and I 
have read it, I can assure the Senator that the President, in 
his message, alluded to nothing except what is known as the 
Borland amendment. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr, President, I do not question that at all; 
my purpose in making the inquiry was not to question the state- 
ment, but I am curious to know the grounds upon which the 
veto message is based. ‘The information conveyed here this 
morning that there would be a veto of this bill because it con- 
tained what is known as the Borland amendment was a matter 
of great surprise to me, and it is due to the fact that I was 
wholly unprepared for such a result that I made inquiry 
whether or not the Senate had been, informed of the President's 
yeto. 

Mr. MARTIN. I have read the President's veto message. I 
will not undertake to give his reasons, but he was simply 
opposed to what is known as the Borland amendment and 
vetoed the bill on that account, and none other. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Virginia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. > 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

DATA RELATIVE TO PROFITEERING AND THE REVENUE. 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I wish to ask that the report 
of the Federal Trade Commission, sent to the Senate on Satur- 
day last, be printed as a Senate document, if that order has 
not heretofore been made. 

Mr. THOMAS. It has been printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will ask the Senator from Idaho if he knows 
whether the Federal Trade Commission has printed it? 

Mr. BORAH. I do not know. 

Mr. SMOOT. If they have, I will say to the Senator that it 
would hardly be proper, under the rules that have been adopted 
by both Houses, to print it as a Senate document. If the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission has not printed it, however, I have no 
objection to having it printed, but I should like the Senator to 
find out whether or not it has been printed. 

Mr. McCUMBBER. I wish to ask if the order was not made 
in the House at the time it was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp that it also be printed as a document? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know as to what happened in the 
House. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Recorp so reads, I think. 

Mr. BORAH. Does the Senator mean printed as a House 
document? 

Mr. McCUMBER, I think so. 

Mr. SMOOT. I quote from the Senate proceedings of Satur- 
day last: 

The Vice Preswent. The Chair lays before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Federal Trade Commission, transmitting, pursuant to 
n resolution of the Senate of the 10th instant, the report of the Federal 
Trade Commission relative to profiteering, which will be printed, and 
also printed in the RECORD. 

The communication is as follows: 

Then the communication is printed in the RECORD. 

Mr, BORAH. Is that the record of the Senate? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the record of the Senate. 

Mr. BORAH. Very well. 


PROTECTION OF FOREIGN UNIFORMS, 


Mr. LEWIS obtained the floor. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Will the Senator from Illinois yleld to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield. 
+ Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, this morning there came 
from the House of Representatives a message informing the 
Senate that the House had passed the bill (H. R. 11247) provid- 
ing for the protection of the uniforms of friendly nations, and 
for other purposes. A similar bill has passed the Senate, and I 
now ask that the Committee on Foreign Relations, to which the 
House bill was referred, be discharged from its further consid- 
eration and that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the 
House bill, which, as I have said, is exactly similar to the bill 
which has passed the Senate. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Committee on Foreign Relations is dis- 
charged from the further consideration of the bill. 
- Mr. OVERMAN, I now ask unanimous consent for the im- 
mediate consideration of the bill. 


There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
horas proceeded to consider the bill, which was read as fol- 
ows: 

Be it cnacted, ctc., That it shall be unlawful for any person, with 
intent to defraud or mislead, within the United States or Territories 
8 waters, or places subject to the jurisdiction of the United 

tates, to wear any naval, military, ponce or other official uniform, 
decoration, or regalia of any foreign te, nation, of government with 
which the United States is at peace, or any uniform, decoration, or re- 

Ua so nearly resembling the same as to be calculated to deceive, un- 
ae Lose 3 wearing thereof be authorized by such State, nation, or Gov- 

rnment. 

Any person who violates the provisions of this act shall upon convic- 
tion punished by a fine not exceeding $300-or imprisonment for not 
exceeding six months, or by both such fine and imprisonment. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of Senate resolution 
268, instructing the conferees on House bill 9054, the Agricul- 
tural appropriation bill, to recede from the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 44. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I wish to address myself for a 
few moments to the pending measure, which is a motion to recede 
from some position heretofore taken upon the question of the 
price of wheat. My remarks shall not be distinctively upon 
that issue. However, they will not be altogether foreign to it. 

Mr. President, we have had a discussion from Senators who 
have information touching the cultivation of grain. They rep- 
resent the grain States; they know the needs of the farmers; 
they know the uses and benefits of the legislation. Mr. Presi- 
dent, we are confronted with the question as to whether it 
were advisable to fix the price at one figure, $2.20, or another 
figure, $2.50. I confess ignorance as to what would be the best 
course, so far as applicable to the general welfare of farming, 
and particularly of the growing of wheat. 

Mr, President, I wish to refer to the condition, which has 
brought about the necessity for such legislation. I differ from 
my esteemed friend, the eminent senior Senator from Missouri 
IMr. Reen]; I differ from Senators of his school of thought. 
The time has been put upon this Republic, whether it will or not, 
when the Government is compelled to lay hands upon the in- 
strumentalities of business, and control the agencies essential 
for the public welfare. It may be that it is not wise that we 
do this, so far as the standards of our Constitution shall be 
consulted; but the conditions of the country at this particular 
time, under a declaration of war, justify the exercise by the 
Republic of these powers which it has assumed to enter upon. 

Sir, the time has really come, though such scholars as the emi- 
nent senior Senator from Missouri and those who follow in the 
same line of thought may be shocked at the contemplation—the 
time has really come when this Government will have to go 
much further than prescribe the rates concerning wheat in 
order to prevent extortion by the master powers controlling the 
different elements of human welfare. While this war is on this 
Government must go one step further and take some measures 
to prescribe all prices as to all the necessary elements that en- 
ter into human life. There can be no real reason that can be 
assigned for the fixing of the price of wheat to the farmer which 
can not apply equally to fixing the price of steel and iron which 
that farmer has to buy from the results of the price he obtains 
through Congress for his wheat. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

Mr, LEWIS. I yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. McCUMBER. May I not ask the Senator if the Govern- 
ment has not exactly the same power to do that to-day, and under 
the same law, as it has to fix the price of wheat? 

Mr. LEWIS. I answer the able Senator from North Dakota 
to say it may have; and if it has such power, I, for one, dur- 
ing this war, am ready to see it exercise it. I would, sir, 
instead of the Government isolating here and there some par- 
ticular subject of human welfare and making it the sole object 
of its supervision and care, that it should turn its attention to 
all of the things upon which human life depends and prescribe 
such conditions and such terms as shall make it impossible for 
those who through artificial. manipulations dominate the neces- 
sities of life and starve the hungry of the city, distress the 
creators of the farm, embarrass the welfare of business, monopo- 
lize the opportunities of life, and deprive the Government of its 
real purpose of existence, namely, happiness and justice to 
mankind. S 7 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the Senator from Colorado. . p 

Mr. THOMAS. Would the Senator also invoke the powers of 
the Government to regulate the wage scale? 


Mr. LEWIS. I answer the Senator that I would not invoke 
the power of the Government to regulate wages in times Itke 
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these, but, having adjusted prices in order that the toilers be 
protected, I would likewise exercise the power of seeing that 
wages avere just in proportion to what the laborer turned out. 

Mr. President, what L am coming to is this, sir: I did not in- 
tend to go afield of the suggestion I wanted really to make, and 
that was that, instead of taking the time of Congress to prescribe 
a price of $2.20 for wheat, and then, to encourage the production 
of wheat, to raise the price 30 cents, what is needed in this 
country is that there shall be more farming, that there shall be 
more production; and what I would propose—and I have a bill 
embodying this suggestion now pending which has been before 
the Agricultural Committee for consideration for a long time—is 
that there shall be created by this Government now, sir, a com- 
mission that shall have for its object the cultivating of the un- 
cultivated land of the United States, and cultivating that land 
according to the particular things that land and the zone 
where it lies may produce; so that, instead of taking the poor 
man and sending him to the country, tendering him land, and 
calling upon him to cultivate the land at his own instance, when 
he has nothing by which he can pay, the Government shall dis- 
cover that portion of the land that is now uncultivated, summon 
nll of those citizens who have been found to be disqualified for 
military service and who because of physical infirmities or for 
other reasons may not fight for their country, and tender them 
the opportunity to go upon the land. Let the Government equip 
them with the necessary farm utensils, advance them money 
enough to enter upon the enterprise, and then, assuring them 
the preliminary utensils and implements and giving them enough 
money to initiate them into the enterprise of farming, make a 
contract with them by which so much of their products shall be 
turned over to the Government for the uses of the war and the 
remaining portion to be at their service and privilege, to be sold 
for their private profit, then to arrange that they by contract 
return to the Government the sum of money advanced by the 
Government to them as a loan by which they entered into the 
farming process. In this way, Mr. President, we would cultivate 
that barren land that lies idle before the eyes of every person in 
every State; we would do away with that landlordism that is 
prevailing throughout the West and in my State and in neigh- 
boring States that is growing to so alarming a degree and shut- 
ting out the opportunities of a home and independence to 
thousands and thousands of human beings; these latter being 
forced to work as tenants, seeing from day to day nothing ahead 
of them except to toil for another man, being unable to buy land 
for Inck of money, and having no credit because they have n“ 
land to pledge to obtain money. In this way. sir, large farnix 
are idle, a part only of the land being cultivated. Many, being 
mere tenants, are not inspired to toil beyond the mere necessity 
of paying their rent and living. That system, if continued in 
America, will reproduce a status such as has cursed Ireland and 
brought upon that land the blight that all men by their eyes be- 
hold and by their hearts must really suffer when they realize 
the situation of those defenseless and miserable people. 

Mr. President, if a policy such as I suggest were to be under- 
taken now by the Government, as I insist it should be, partic- 
ularly under the present conditions, the wide areas of the West 
would be under cultivation; idle people from the cities would be 
sent out of town; the purlieus and darkened places of the 
municipalities would not be shadowed by the shrunken forms 
and emaciated faces of thousands who are hungry. They 
would not have to live in little tenement places, sir, literally 
like letters in a box. ‘They would not be crowded like bugs 
in a hive. They would be human beings. The Government 
would be justified in that undertaking, because of the need 
which we now see for bread to the Army of America, for bread 
to the allles who are our cowarriors in the conflict, for bread 
and supplies to the thousands who live all around us, seemingly 
helpless and hopeless. _ 

Let us not resort to the mere artificial and temporary sub- 
terfuge of raising the price, which may induce those who have 
land merely to cultivate it, but to those who have not it offers 
no opportunity whatever to compete and reduce the price by the 
only legitimate method—the forms of competition in the in- 
dustry of man. Instead, sir, of taking our time, day in and 
day out, in discussing the abstract question of a mere increase 
of price to induce those who have land to plant more, and reap 
plenty, and obtain riches, let us turn our attention, sir, to the 
places throughout the United States that could be cultivated. 
Let us seize them with the governmental hand—aye, with pa- 
rental care, if you will—water them with some suggestion, give 
them the inspiration of eticourngement, take the citizen who is 
homeless, the man tvho is without occupation, the man who has 
been proven physically unworthy to go to the war, and give 
“him ab inducement to cultivate these public lands, or private 
lands, if hecessay, to be obtained by purchase and condemnation 


by the Government. Then, sir, when we outfit him with im- 
plements, and with money, and with the seed whicl the Agri- 
cultural Department can advance, and settle him upon those 
lands, we will grow enough of the fruits of the soil to harvest 
grain sufficient to meet the demands of our people, and not be 
forced to these little temporary expedients from time to time 
of increasing the price to ihe farmer who has the land upon 
which he can grow wheat, to induce him to feed kis country- 
men from the bounty which God has given into his hands. 

Mr. President, I have had pending before the committee for 
a year or more the bill to execute this policy. The committee 
has been a very busy committee. It has not had time to take 
up all the bills before it; and I am presenting the thought now 
to the Senators to show them where I feel that relief could 
really come, and come with stability, and come, as I see it, 
with a sense of permanency, 

Do Senators recognize that there are now in the United States 
vacant, unoccupied, and uncultivated lands equal to every bit of 
the land that is now planted with wheat? Do Senators recognize 
that there is now uncultivated land in the United States te the 
full extent of every inch that is planted with corn? Without 
going into these statistics, which are always burdensome and 
seldom informing, it is sufficient to suggest the Intter—thut one- 
half of all the cotton in all the cotton States produced is equaled 
by the amount of land in the South ‘uncultivated, with nothing 
being done by the Government to induce the cultivation of this 
land, notwithstanding all the uses that could flow from that culti- 
vation and the benefits that would come from the planting of 
that soil. 

I know there are eminent Senators, such as the senior Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. REED] and others of his thought, who differ 
strongly with me, who feel that the Government should not enter 
upon such a course; that all of these benefits and improvements 
should be left to individual initiative; and that we are entering 
upon a field that can be classified as socialism, or might be termed 
a form of parental centralism, that is contrary to the theory of 
the formation of the Republic. 

Mr. President, I shall not take issue with any gentleman on 
that point. This Republic has gone far afield from the theory 
upon which it was founded.. There is not a State of the Union 
to-day that cries out for State sovereignty if there is a particular 
project which it desires, for the success of that State, to have 
carried out at the hands of the National Government. The time 
has come when a thing that is necessary to be done for the 
citizen should be done by whatever agency can rightfully do it. 
‘The Government has gotten to the point where the adoption of 
the plan which I suggest is justified by the war necessities; and 
if, when the war is over, it is found then convenient to withdraw 
from it, that may be considered at that time. 

Mr. President, the thought that I suggest is in harmony with 
the other. The time has come to take the railroads, to take 
them because they are n necessary branch of Government, to. 
possess them by the United States, leaving to subsequent determi- 
nation the mere matters of detail of management desirable upon 
a particular road, depending upon where it is located and the 
particular circumstances surrounding it. Equally, the time has 
come when we should take possession of the telegraphs and the 
telephones of the United States as an instrumentality of com- 
merce, and take them by the Government as a necessary element 
of Government. With these in our liands, and then, sir, with the 
proper encouragement of agriculture, with a proper inducement 
to farming, the great, populous centers will no longer be darkened 
by those who are hungering and needy, and the great number of 
those who now have no thrifty occupation will not be in the 
cities, The inducement will be to take them to the land, where 
they can cultivate the soil, have an independent home, a pros- 
perous farm, and tender to the Government those particular 
benefits of which now we are so much in heed. í 

I trust we will haye an end of the constant returning to Con- 
gress from hour to hour or from day to day for each little ex- 
pedient, each little emergency, the increase of prices to each 
individual, and let us have some general principle that will be 
for the general welfare of the citizen. That is why I rose at 
this time to advocate the bill I have had pending so long and 
to bring this question to the attention of Congress as showing 
now that it was justified when I introduced it; that its policies 
are justified in the future; and therefore, sir, that it is timely 
now that the whole policy of it be revived and be carried into 
execution, f i 

For myself, sir, I voted for $2.50 for wheat because, under 
the circumstances, I felt it justified. Having voted for it then, 
and not understanding now any reason for withdrawing that 
vote, Iam compelled to vote again as I voted before, the induce- 
ment then being that I might induce the farmer of a limited 
area of wheat to grow more wheat, that the citizen might have 
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more bread and the armies be fed. As there is no other alterna- 
tive open to me, us the measure to which I refer has not reached 
the ripening period when it can be exercised and administered, I 
shall adhere to my position as heretofore yoted and vote to 
sustain the price previously fixed. 

At this time, sir, having stated my views, if not satisfactorily, 
J trust at least plainly, I yield the floor. 

STATE, WAR, AND NAVY BUILDING. 


Mr. CALDER. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the resolution which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New York asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of a resolution, 
which will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 271), as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War be directed to transmit to the 
Senate a copy of the report made by the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers on the condition of the State, War, and Navy Building. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New York asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the resolu- 
tion. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider 
the resolution. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, I was constrained to offer this 
resolution because of my great interest in the condition of the 
State, War, and Navy Building, Last December I observed that 
in one of the interior courts of that building a frame structure 
had been erected which never would have been permitted in any 
other building of like character in this country. Perhaps my 
complaint to the officials of the War Department had something 
to do with having placed in that building proper fire apparatus 
and a sprinkler system, which, however, in case of fire would be 
of little value. I have more carefully examined the building 
since, and because of the fact that we have stored in it valuable 
documents of the Government, including the original Declaration 
of Independence, our treaties with foreign Governments, and the 
important records of the Army and Navy, it seemed to me de- 
sirable that these facts regarding the building should be brought 
to the attention of the Senate, I have therefore introduced this 
resolution asking for a copy of the report of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, and I trust it may be adopted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution. 

Nr. BANKHEAD. What is the resolution? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will again state the 
resolution, 

The Secretary again stated the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to, 

MOTHERS OF DEMOCRACY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, last Monday I reported from the 
Committee on Military Affairs a bill to incorporate the Mothers 
of Democracy of the United States of America and received 
unanimous consent for its consideration; but the question was 
raised by the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Overman] that 
the bill should have been referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. ‘The bill was so referred and was reported by him favor- 
ably from the Committee on the Judiciary this morning, and I 
ask unanimous consent for its present consideration. It is 
Senate bill 4724. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary with amendments. 

The amendments were, in section 2, page 5, line 19, before the 


Is there objection to the pres- 


word “sons,” to insert husbands ”; in the same line, before the. 


word “ relatives,” to insert “ or other“; in section 3, line 24, be- 
fore the word “ personal,” to strike out “ real and”; in the same 
line, after the word “ personal,” to strike out estate“ and insert 
“property and to acquire leasehold interests limited by the 
period for which it is incorporated, but“; in line 25, after the 
word “ necessary,” to strike out or convenient ”; and in section 
6, page 7, after the words Secretary of State,” to insert “the 
corporate existence of the corporation hereby created shall ter- 
minate upon the lapse of three years after the date of the procla- 
mation declaring the termination of the present war,” so as to 
make the bill read: 
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North mer, Pa.; Mrs. 
Anna M. Stewart, Oakdale, Pa. ; Mrs. George McDonald, Sewickley, Pa. ; 
Mrs. N. C. Tanner, Sheraden, Pa.: Mrs. Emma B. — 54 Springboro, 
Pa.: Mrs. John T. Patterson, Sturgeon, Pa.; Mrs. William G. Mockett, 
Swissvale, Pa.; Mrs. James Ewing, Mrs. Robert Caldwell, Tarentum, 
Pa.; Mrs. William McCurdy, Wilmerding, Pa. ; Mrs. F. B. 3 
McDonald, Pa.; Mrs. William B. Hill, Baltimore, Md.; Mrs. Bessie 
Grabows' Mrs. William . Mrs. Eugene Paters, Richmond. Va.; 
Mrs. Jessie Baskerville, Mrs. Frank S. Cocheu, New York, N. Y.: Miss 
Grace Richmond, Fredonia, N. V.; Mrs. Charles Fell, Mrs. I. R. Wil- 
lams, Mrs. Cora Whitmore, Loraine. Ohio; Mrs. S. II. Bowen, Mrs. 
F. W. Watson, Mrs. E. F. Schultz, Elyria, Ohio; and all such other 
persons as may from time to time be associated with them, and their 
successors, are hereby constituted a body corporate and politic, in the 
city of Washington, in the District of Columbia, by the name of the 
Mothers of Democracy of the United States of America. 

Sec. 2. That the purposes and objects of said corporation are declared 
to be patriotic, the securing to its members of those benefits which 
should accrue from acquaintance and association of women residing in 
different parts of the Union, who have sons, husbands, brothers, or other 
relatives or friends in the Army or Navy; the cultivation of an active 
interest in the morale and patriotic spirit of the soldiers, sailors, and 
citizens of onr country. : 

Sec. 3. That said corporation shali have power to receive, purchase, 
hold, sell, and convey personal pro y and to acquire leasehold inter- 
ests limited by the od fer which it is incorporated, but so far only 
as may be necessary for its lawful purposes; to sue and be sued. com- 
plain, and defend in any court; to adopt a common seal, and to alter 
the same at pleasure; to e and adopt a constitution, by-laws, rwes, 
and regulations for admission, government, suspension, and expulsion 
of its members, and from time to time to alter and repeal such constitu- 
tion, by-laws, rules, and regulations, and to adopt others in their places ; 
to provide for the election of its officers and to define their duties; to 
provide for chapters with rules for their conduct, and to late and 
provide for the „ safe-keeping, and protection of its prop- 
<7 and funds: Provided always, That such constitution, by-laws, rules, 
and regulations be not inconsistent with the laws of the United States 
or any of the States thereof. 

Sec. 4. That the affairs of said corporation shall be managed by not 
more than 21 nor less than 9 trustees, who shall be elected annually at 
such time and manner as shall be fixed in the by-laws. 

Sec. 5. That the first meeting of this corporation shall be held on a 
call issued by any five of the above-named corporators by written notice 
signed by them, stating the time and piace of meeting, addressed to cach 
of the corporators personally named herein and deposited in the post 
office at least five days before the day of meeting. 

Sec. 6. That this charter shail take effect upon its cat add Se by 
a majority vote of the corporators named herein who shail present at 
said meeting, or at any other meetings especially called for that pur- 
pose ; and notice of such acceptance shall be given by said corporation by 
causing a certificate to that effect signed by its president and secretary 
to be filed in the ‘office of the Secretary of State. The corporate exist- 
ence of the corporation hereby created shall terminate upon the lapse 


0 1 after the date of the proclamation declaring the termina- 
tion of cs war. 
— A t Congress reserves the right to-aiter, amend, or repeal 
this act. k 

The amendments were agreed to. 
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The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of Senate resolution 
268, instructing the conferees on House bill 9054, the Agricul- 
tural appropriation bill, to recede from the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 44. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the resolution. 
[Putting the question.] The ayes seem to have it. The ayes 
have it, and the resolution is agreed to. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, when this resolution fixing 
the price of wheat was before the Senate, I voted against $2.50 
wheat. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator understand that 
the resolution has been agreed to? 

Mr. POMERENE. I did not so understand. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It has been agreed to. 

Mr. POMERENE. Well, I propose to say in any event what 
I have to say on the subject. I assume that the matter that 
was presented by the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox] 
was before the Senate when the vote was taken. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 


—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is no doubt about it. The 
bill of the Senator from Pennsylvania was passed, and the Chair 
inquired about the resolution ‘and waited. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, what resolution was pend- 
ing? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution instructing the con- 
ferees on the Agricultural appropriation bill to recede. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr, President, I was here in the Chamber, 
and I confess as one that I heard nothing from the Chair about 
it. Perhaps it was because there was so much confusion. 

The VICH PRHSIDENT. Let the Reporter read it. 

Mr. GRONNA. I move to reconsider the yote by which the 
resolution was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Reporter will read what oc- 
curred. 

The Reporter read as follows: 
After the “Mothers of Democracy" bill was passed the following 


occurred : 
The Vien PRESIDENT, The question is on the resolution. [Putting 


the question.] ‘The ore seem to haye it, The ayes have it, and the 
resolution is agreed to, 

Mr, GRONNA. Mr. President, I do not doubt the statement 
of the Chair at all, but I am sure it was not generally under- 
stood; and I therefore move to reconsider the vote by which 
the resolution was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion to re- 
consider the vote by which the resolution was agreed to. 

The motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

Mr. POMERENE obtained the floor. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I was going to suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

Mr, SWANSON. Mr. President, before that is done I should 
be glad if the Senator would yield for the passage of a bill which 
will take only a moment. The senior Senator from Minnesota 
IMr. Netson] is very much interested in a small bill with refer- 
ence to the city of Faribault, Minn., in which the Government is 
authorized to sell to the city a small piece of land for an alley. 
It is very important to get the measure through; and, if there 
is no objection, I should like to make a report from the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds on the bill. It has 
passed the House, and simply gives permission to deed enough 
land from the Government to make an alley connecting the 
streets. 

Mr. PENROSE. I will renew my suggestion after the bill has 
been disposed of. 

PUBLIC-BUILDING SITE, FARIBAULT, MINN. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Virginia reports 
favorably from the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
a bill which will be stated by the Secretary. 

The Secretary. A bill (H. R. 8332) authorizing the Secretary 
orge Treasury to convey certain lands to the city of Faribault, 

Jinn. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read as follows: 


Re it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he ts 
hereby, authorized and directed to sell to the city of Faribault, Minn., 
at a proper price and upon such terms as he may deem to be to the best 
interests of the United States, that portion of the. Federal building site in 
said city described us follows: The west 16 fect of lots 1 and 2 of block 


m 


46, of the original town (now city) of Faribault, Minn., for public- e 
purposes; to convey said —— to sald city by the usual quitelaim de 
and to deposit the proceeds of such sale the Treasury of the United 
States as a miscellaneous receipt. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT, 


The Senate resumed the consideration of S. Res. 268, in-- 
structing the conferees on House bill 9054, the Agricultural ap- 
propriation bill, to recede from the amendment of the Senate 
numbered 44, 

Mr. PENROSE. I raise the point of no quorum, Mr. Presi- 
ent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The absence of a quorum is sug- 
gested. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Bankhead Guion Nelson Shields 
Beckham Hale New Simmons 
regions Henderson Norris Smith, Ariz, 
Calde: Hitcheock Nugent Smoot 
C bamberlain Hollis Overman Sterlin 
Colt Seon, S. Dak. Penrose Sutherland 
Cummins Kellogg helan Swanson 
Curtis King Pittman ‘Thomas 
Dillingham Knox Poindexter Thompson 
Fernald Lenroot Pomerene ‘Trammell 
Fletcher Lewis Ransdell Wadsworth 
france e Reed Walsh 
Frelinghuysen McCumber Robinson Warren 
Gerry McKellar Shafroth Watson 
Gore McNary Sheppard Wilfley 
Gronna Martin Sherman 

Mr. THOMAS, I wish to announce that the Senator from 


Mississippi [Mr. VARDAMAN] is detained on official business. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence 
of the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Harprnc]. I will let this 
announcement stand for the day. A 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-three Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I expect to speak very 
briefly to the question before the Senate, Shall the Senate 
recede Eom its position fixing the price of wheat at $2.50 per 

ushel? 

I have been a good deal interested in the arguments upon this 
subject during the past day or two. Comparisons have been 
constantly made between the price of wheat and wheat flour, 
and corn and corn meal, and rye and rye flour; and it is argued 
that because the prices of corn and rye and corn meal and rye 
flour are unusually high, therefore wheat flour and wheat should 
be made higher. 

I think we have been overlooking the fact that the price of 
wheat and wheat flour has been fixed by Government agencies. 
The prices of corn and rye and corn meal and rye flour have not 
been fixed; and because they have not been fixed they are now 
extraordinarily high, higher than anything in the condition of 
the markets justifies. 

I come from a State that raises wheat. Last year, I believe, 
we raised about 41,000,000 bushels, if I remember correctly. 
We do not raise wheat in as large quantities as some of the 
other States, but my belief is that the statistics will show that we 
have as many farmers raising wheat in Ohio as in any other 
State in the Union. I do not know of any general demand for 
the raising of the price of wheat. I have had a few letters on 
tar subject. I have had more letters from farmers oppos- 

ng it. 

When this subject was up for discussion in the Senate before 
I sought to get from the Agricultural Department some figures 
on the cost of production of wheat in the various States. I 
found they did not have them, because the cost of production 
varies so much in the different States, owing to climatie and 
soil conditions, that they find it next to impossible to secure the 
necessary data from which to figure the costs; but at the same 
time I called the Senate’s attention to a report which had been 
made by the agricultural department of Purdue University in 
which they had collected the figures from 207 farms in Indiana, 
Ohio, and Michigan; and the department found that the average 
cost on 207 farms in those States last year was $1.20 per bushel. 
I am satisfied that was an outside figure, at least for last year; 
but if the cost has increased—and it has increased somewhat 
during the past year, I have no doubt—the Government has in- 
creased the price to $2.20 per bushel. Now, why? For the pur- 
pose of encouraging production. 

When this legislation was first initiated to raise the price to 
$2.50, the winter wheat had already been put in the ground. It 
is true that the spring wheat was not sown in certain latitudes, 
but I haye not seen the evidence yet to the effect that the spring 
wheat was sown because they had been promised $2.50 per bushel 
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for their product. If there was, in the earlier part of this year, 
any excuse for the raising of the price of wheat. it does not 
exist now. 

We are not able to determine exactly what shall be the pro- 
duction of wheat of this country during the present harvest, but 
we have some figures which have been furnished to us by the 
Agricultural Department, and I assume they are the most re- 
liable obtainable. During last year the total production of 
wheat was 650,820,000 bushels. The estimate on June 1 of this 
year of the production of winter wheat was 586,915,000 bushels 
and the estimate of spring wheat 343,987,000 bushels, making a 
total of 930,902,000 bushels. We were only expecting—or, 
rather, the Agricultural Department indicated that it would be 
satisfied if the country produced 750,000,000, We are prom- 
ised, according to the best data we can secure, 930,902,000 bush- 
els, and now it is aimed to raise the price of this wheat 30 cents 
per bushel. If that is done it means that by a vote of Congress, 
if the price is raised to $2.50 per bushel, we are adding to the 
first cost of the wheat of the country for the consumers $279,- 
270,600; and I want to ask what justification there is now for 
the Congress of the United States to vote this bonus and thereby 
add that amount to the cost of the food to the consumers. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. President 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I wish to ask the Senator 
if the amount of wheat we are going to have may not be less 
than the estimate of the Agricultural Department? 

Mr. POMERENE. That is true. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Everyone who is familiar 
with estimates along those lines knows that they are not at all 
accurate, or anywhere near it, 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, of course it is not an accu- 
rate estimate, but during the year 1915 the estimate for that 
year was, as I recall it, something like 950,000,000 bushels, and 
the total production for that year was 1,035,000,000 bushels. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. REED. The Senator asked whether there was any evi- 
dence that the acreage of wheat had been affected by the price. 
Of course, no one can by any possibility trace the connection ; 
but does not the Senator think that the prospect of a better 
price had something to do with the increased acreage? 

Mr. POMERENE. Of course we can speculate on that sub- 
ject. I assume that it had some influence. 

3 REED. Now, I want to ask the Senator another ques- 
on. 

Mr. POMERENE. Just one moment. Let me say in advance 
that the Agricultural Department and everybody else interested 
in the production of food has been carrying on a propaganda for 
months and months urging the sowing of increased acreage of 
winter wheat and increased acreage of spring wheat, and it was 
during this time, it is true, that some Senators conceived the 
idea that we would advance the price over and above that which 
had been fixed by the President. It is probably true that 
it may have had some influence with some farmers, but I do 
not believe that it was very material 3 

Mr. REED. Now, let me ask further 

Mr. POMERENDH. Let me finish this first. I want to get 
these figures in, if I may. 

In 1917 there were 18,511,000 acres of spring wheat sown, and 
in 1918 the Agricultural Department reports that theré were 
22,489,000 acres sown. 

Mr. REED. Now, will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes. 

Mr, REED. Of course, this bill fixing the price of wheat at 
$2.50 never became a law, but it did pass the Senate. It did 
go to the country as the action of the Senate, and it went to the 
country as the action of the Senate by a very overwhelming 
vote. 

Now, does the Senator really think that that had an influ- 
ence and was one of the causes increasing the acreage from 
eighteen million five hundred thousand to twenty-two million 
and substantially five hundred thousand? 

Mr. POMERENE. The Senator can speculate quite as well 
as I can on that subject. Neither he nor I can make any exact 
statement with regard to it. It may have had some influence 
on some minds, but I submit the mere fact that a bill may lmve 
been presented to either House of Congress or may have been 
passed by one branch of Congress is no reason why the wheat 
raisers should come here at this time and say, “ We depended 
upon $2.50 wheat, otherwise we would not have sown that 
amount.” 

Mr. REED. But does the Senator think it is just fair to 
these farmers to say, “ You haye sown your wheat; you can 
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not increase your crop now, and therefore we will kill the 
legislation“? 

Mr. POMERENE. I have answered that question, I think, in 
substance at least. 

Mr. REED. Very well; I do not care to press it further. 

Mr. POMERENE. I want to say, on the other hand, I know 
the farmers are prosperous, and I want them to continue to be 
prosperous. There is no man here talking in behalf of $2.50 a 
bushel wheat who is more interested in the farmers than I am, 
but at the same time, with the price of food going skyward, I 
think also of the million and a half men or the two million men 
who are going to the front and of their families at home and of 
the working classes everywhere who will be forced to pay this 
increased cost. 

Much time has been spent during the day calling attention to 
the abnormal profits in other lines of industry, and I indorse 
what has been said on that subject. It has been wrong, abso- 
lutely wrong, but are we going to right that wrong by commit- 
ting another? Is it fair to the public to say that because there 
are enormous profits along certain lines of industry therefore 
we are going to have them in other lines of industry? 

Mr. President, it seems to me that we have been derelict in 
this, that at the time we fixed the price of wheat and of wheat 
flour, or conferred the authority to fix it, we should at the same 
time have conferred the authority to fix the price of competing 
food products. Then there would not have been this great dif- 
ference between the market prices as they now exist. 

Mr. REED. I wish to ask the Senator a question, if he will 
permit me. Where is the law that gave the authority to fix 
the price of wheat? 

Mr, POMERENE. It is in the food act, but I am not going to 
take the time to discuss it. Suffice it to say that it has been 
exercised. 

Now, let me call the Senator’s attention to this fact: We can 
criticize the food department as much as we wish, but the un- 
alterable fact remains that before the price of flour was fixed 
flour here in the city of Washington was retailing at $18 a bar- 
rel. In looking at a market report in the Journal of Commerce 
and Commercial Bulletin of June 29, 1918, 1 find that flour was 
then selling—spring-wheat flour—at $10.75 to $11.20; Kansas 
white flour, In sacks, at $10.90 to $11.20; winter-wheat flour at 
$10.85 to $11.10. If we are to charge all of the shortcomings 
that we find in food administration to Mr. Hoover, we ought to 
give him credit at least for some of the good things he has done. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr, McCUMBER. ‘The Senator spoke of the increase to $2.50 
a bushel being 80 cents more a bushel than the present figure as 
being an imposition upon the public. Bearing in mind that the 
statistics show that each person consumes one barrel of flour a 
year, that would make a difference of 90 cents a year for each 
individual, or 7 cents a month, or 2 mills a day. Under the 
extraordinary high earning power at the present time, the Sena- 
tor thinks that would be a very great imposition? . 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, it takes from 4} to 5 
bushels of wheat to make a barrel of flour. The first cost 
would add about $1.50 per barrel to the flour. That is what 
it means. I the fact that when som wants 
increased prices he says it does not amount to anything; but it 
is all these little things that make up the big prices. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President 

Mr. POMERENE, Pardon me just a minute. I join in what 
the Senator says with regard to the injustice of many of these 
high prices, but that has not disturbed me on this question in 
the least. If prices on some commodities are too high, let us 
lower them. It is not sound policy to say because some prices 
are too high therefore others shall also be made too high. I 
think we should extend the price-fixing powers of the Govern- 
ment. That was my position before, and it is my position 
now. We will be more nearly working out reasonable justice 
if we do that than to leave the ultimate consumer to suffer on 
all sides and from all branches of industry. I yield to the 
Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. GORE. The Senator states that flour is now selling 
under the benign rule of Mr. Hoover at $10 to $11 a barrel. 
The Senator is well aware, of course, that a great many labor- 
ing men are making $10, $11, and $12 a day, and that they 
make enough in a day to buy a barrel of flour. The average 
laboring man has a family, say, of five. The average consump- 
tion of flour is one barrel per capita. If the pending amend- 
ment would increase the price of flour $1.50 a barrel, that 
would be $7.50 additional to the average laboring man in 
Cleveland and Cincinnati. The question is, Who is better enti- 


tled to that $7.50, the laboring man who is receiving extraor- 
dinary, generous wages, or the farmer who actually produces 
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the wheat and is entitled to his price, and would have received 
the price but for the intervention of his Government? 

Mr. POMERENE. I have heard that question before. 

Mr. GORE. I think it has not been answered. 

Mr. POMERENE. I have answered it before. I do not think 
it needs any answer. When the Senator speaks of laboring men 
earning $10 and 811 a day, that is true in some instances. There 
is a mighty small percentage of them who are earning $10 and $11 
aday. There are a good many washerwomen and scrub women 
who are not earning $10 or $11 a day. There are a good many 
men engaged in common labor who are not earning it. There are 
a good many poor people—men and women and young children 
dependent upon their own efforts—who are not earning it. Of 
course we can make an excuse to raise the prices in these 
matters. 

Some reference was made here the other day to the price of 
meat and to the price of corn, and it was said there was not 
‘anything in the production of meat at the high prices named. 
We know that, generally speaking, hogs and cattle are produced 
on farms and the corn is raised by the farmer, and whether he 
gets the profits out of his corn or out of his hogs, or both, what 
difference does it make? No; we ought-to be fair in presenting 
subjects of this character. 

I do not care now to discuss this matter at further length. 
I am convinced that $2.50 wheat will be a very great injustice 
to the general public. I know that in my own State the farmers 
generally are not asking for it, 

Mr. GORE. Lask for the yeas and nays on the adoption of the 
resolution. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CURTIS. I should like to know what the vote is on. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. On the resolution instructing the 
conferees. : 

Mr. PENROSE. I should like to have the question that is 
being voted on stated to the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is in plain violation of the 
rule when the roll call has begun. Under the rule there is 
nothing that can take place except calling the roll. 

Mr. PENROSE. I ask unanimous consent that the resolution 
may be read. I have just entered the Chamber. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the resolu- 
tion submitted by the Senator from Virginia [Mr. MARTIN]. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Resolved, That the managers on the part of the Senate at the confer- 
ence on the bill (II. R. 9054), entitled “An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year en une 30, 
1919.“ be, and they are hereby, instructed to recede from the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 44. 

Mr. PENROSE. Then all Senators who want $2.50 a bushel 
wheat will vote against the resolution? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. They will vote against it. They 
will vote “nay.” The roll call will be proceeded with. 

The Secretary resumed the calling of the roll. 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when Mr. TowNseENp’s name was 
called). The junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. TOWNSEND] is 
necessarily absent on account of illness in his family. I will 
allow this statement to stand for the remainder of the day, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Harprne] to the 
junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Ksey] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. VARDAMAN (when his name was called). I have a 
pair with the senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELING- 
HUYSEN]. In his absence I withhold my vote. If at liberty to 
vote, I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. Worcorr]. 
In his absence I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Barrp] and vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. LEWIS. I rise to announce the absence of the senior 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. TIatAN ] and the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. James], occasioned by personal illness. 

Mr. MYERS. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. McLean] to the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Owen] and vote“ nay.” 

Mr. REED (after having voted in the negative). I voted but 
neglected to announce that, while I am paired with the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Sarr], I have been shown a telegram from 
him, and in that telegram the statement is made that he would 
also vote “nay” if present. Therefore I feel at liberty to vote 
and shall allow my vote to stand. a 

Mr. STERLING (after having voted in the negative). I have 
voted, not knowing of the absence of my pair, the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr, SsxrrH]; I transfer that pair to the Sena- 
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ws Trom Michigan [Mr. Towxsexp] and will allow my vote to 
stand. 

Mr. LODGE (after having voted in the negative). I have a 
general pair with the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Smrra]. Not 
seeing him in the Chamber I transfer my pair to the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. La Fotterrr] and will let my vote stand. 

Mr. COLT. I have a pair with the Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. Savrisscry]. In his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. PENROSE (after having voted in the negative). I ob- 
serve that the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WITAITS! 
has not voted. I am paired with that Senator. I transfer the 
pair to the senior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE] 
and will let my vote stand. 

Mr. CURTIS (after having voted in the negative). I transfer 
my pair with the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. HARDWICK] 
to the junior Senator from Vermont [Mr, Pace] and will let 
my vote stand. 

Mr. GRONNA. I am requested to announce that the senior 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Forrerre] is absent due to ill- 
ness in his family. If present, he would vote “nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to anounce the follow- 
ing pairs: 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] with the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. Trrraran] ; and 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. James] with the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKS]. 

The result was announced—yeas 19, nays 46, as follows: 


YEAS—19. 
Ashurst Kin Robinson Swanson 
Beckham MeKellar ane rd Thomas 
Fletcher Martin Smi h Ariz. Trammell 
Gerry Pittman Smith, Md. Underwood 
Hale Tomerene Sutherland 

NAYS—46. 
Bankhead Henderson McNary Shafroth 
Borah Hitchcock Myers Sherman 
Calder Hollis Nelson Simmons 
Chamberlain Johnson, Cal. New Smoot 
Cummins Johnson, S. Dak. Norris Sterling 
Curtis Jones, Wash. Nugent Thompson 
Dillingham Kellogg Overman Wadsworth 
Fall Knox Penrose yalsh 
France Lenroot Phelan Watson 
Gore Lewis Poindexter Wilfley 
Gronna 0 Raus dell 
Guion M mber Reed 

NOT YVOTING—31. 

Baird Ha: McLean Tillman 
Brandegee Hardwick Owen ‘Townsend 
Colt James Page Vardaman 
Culberson Jones, N. Mex, Saulsbury Warren 
Fernald Kendrick Shields eeks 
Frelinghuysen Kenyon Smith, Ga. Williams 
Gallinger Kirby Smith, Mich. Wolcott 
Gor La Follette Smith, S. C. 


So Mr. Martrn’s resolution was rejected. 

Mr. SHIELDS subsequently said: Mr. President, a few mo- 
ments ago, When the vote was taken on the resolution of the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Martin] to instruct the conferees 
on the part of the Senate on the Agricultural appropriation bill 
to recede from Senate amendment No. 44, I was called from 
the Chamber by a constituent and did not cast my vote. I wish 
now to state that if I had been present, I would have voted 
“nay,” and had so stated to the Senator from Virginia during 
the afternoon. 

EXCLUSION AND EXPULSION OF ANARCHISTIC AND SIMILAR ALIENS. 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, in the absence of the junior Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. Hardwick], the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Immigation, I am requested to report from the Com- 
mittee on Immigration without amendment a bill which I send 
to the desk. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill. I think when the bill is read by title 
there will be no objection to it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will report the bill 
by title. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (H. R. 12402) to exclude and expel 
from the United States aliens who are members of the anar- 
chistic and similar classes, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Commiitee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. PENROSE. Let the bill be read, Mr. President. 

Mr. HOLLIS. I should like to hear the bill read. 

Mr. ASHURST. Let it be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be read. 

The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 


Be it cnacted, cte., That aliens who are anarchists; aliens who believe 
in or advocate the overthrow by force or violence of the Government 
of the United States or of all forms of law; aliens who disbelieve 
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in or are opposed to all organized government; aliens who advocate or 
teach the assassination of public officials ; aliens who advocate or teach 
the unlawful destruction of property; aliens who are members of or 
affiliated with any organization that entertains a belief in, teaches, or 
ndvocates the overthrow by force or violence of the Government of the 
United States or of all forms of law, or that entertains or teaches 
disbelief in or opposition to all e 8 or that advo- 
cates the duty, necessity, or propriety of the unlawful assaulting or 
killing of any officer or officers, either of s c individuals or of 
officers generally, of the Government of the United States or of any 
other organized’ Government, because of his or their official character, 
ov that advocates or teaches the unlawful destruction of property shall 
be excluded from admission into the United States. 

Sec. 2. That any alien who, at any time after 9 the United 
States, is found to have been at the time of entry, or to have become 
thereafter, a member of any one of the classes of aliens enumerated in 
section 1 of this act, shall, upon the warrant of the Secretary of Labor, 
be taken into custody and deported in the manner provided in the 
immigration act of February 5, 1917. The provisions of this section 
shall be applicable to the classes of aliens mentioned in this act irre- 
spective of the time of their entry into the United States. 

Sec. 8. That any alien who shall, after he has been excluded and 
deported or arrested and deported in pursuance of the provisions of this 
act, thereafter return to or enter the United States or attempt to return 
to or to enter the United States shall be deemed guilty of a felony, and 
upon conviction thereof shall be 1 by imprisonment for a term 
of not more than five years; and shall, upon the termination of such 
imprisonment, be taken into custody, upon the warrant of the Secretary 
of Labor, and UT She in the manner provided in the immigration act 
of February 5, 1917. 

Mr. BORAH. Do I understand the Senator from Oklahoma 
has asked for the immediate consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GORE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the principle upon which the bill 
is founded is a correct principle, but I should dislike very much 
to vote for the bill offhand, without knowing its details; that 
is, as to how it is going to be determined as to whether or not 
a man is guilty of the offenses described in the bill or whether 
or not he entertains the views which he is to be charged 
thereunder with holding. Without a little more consideration 
than we can give it in this way, I should feel I was voting 
blindly. 

Mr. GORE. If there be any objection to the bill, I shall not 
insist on its consideration to-night. 

Mr. BORAH. Who is going to determine whether or not a 
man is an anarchist under the provisions of this bill? Are you 
going to leave that to the department? 

Mr. PENROSE. That is to be left to the Secretary of Labor. 

Mr. GORE. It is left to the Secretary of Labor. 

Mr. BORAH. Are you going to leave it to an ex parte hear- 
ing by the Department of Immigration or of Labor? 

Mr. GORE. I will say that I have a letter from the depart- 
ment touching the bill, which explains it. 

Mr. BORAH. It is not the principle of the bill to which I 
am objecting, but I want, before a man is exiled from this coun- 
try, that he shall be accorded a hearing in accordance with our 
system of government. Before it is determined that he shall be 
exiled, if he is guilty of the things which are condemned in the 
bill, I want him to have an open hearing before a judicial body. I 
do not want any ex parte determination of such a question. 
Even an anarchist is entitled to a trial in the orderly way pro- 
vided by American jurisprudence before he is to be condemned 
and driven into exile. This system of ex parte, bureaucratic 
hearing is the way to make anarchists. So I ask time to look 
into the bill. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I do not see how the alien 
is to be deported; I do not quite understand how the immigra- 
tion laws can be applied. An immigrant may be stopped at 
the port of entry; but after a man has been here four or five 
years, how is he to be deported and where is he to go? If he 
comes from Germany we can not send him back to Germany, 
because he can not get in there or into Austria, and we should 
have considerable difficulty even in landing an alien in Russia ; 
the landing party might be captured perhaps. and so get into 
trouble. It would not be a popular service. I think the bill 
contains a good principle, but certainly it ought to be thought 
out a little more in detail. 

Mr. GORE. I shall not insist on the consideration of the bill 
to-night, in view of the objections which have been made. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go to the calendar. 

Mr. GORE. I ask to have printed in the Record the letter 
from the department to which I referred a moment ago. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, July 1, 1918. 
Hon. Tuomas W. HARDWICK, 
Chairman Committee on Immigration, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. O. 
My Dran Senator: The bill H. R. 12309, introduced in the House b 
Representative BURNETT at the request of this department, entitled “ 
pill to exclude and expel from the United States aliens who are members 
of the anarchistic and similar classes, has been passed by the House 


without a dissenting vote. You will recall that. at the request of this 
department, you introduced in the Senate a similar bill; also that your 
committee, at a meeting attended by certain representatives of this de- 
partment and at which Representative BURNETT explained to the com- 
mittee the purposes of the bill, concluded to report It favorably to the 
Senate as soon as possible after its passage by the House provided a 
slight amendment was made in the wordin fore it passed the House, at 
least, this is the department's understanding of the matter. The amend- 
ment which you suggested was 8 on the floor of the House 
and another amendment was made, the purpose of the latter, however, 
rman ef to improve the grammatical construction of one of the 

There are now pending before this department a large number 
of ailens who fall within the provisions of the bill and with PPA rae 
the possibility of deporting whom under the terms of the existing law 
there is considerable doubt. The matter is regarded as one of great im- 

rtance, and the department trusts that it may be possible for the 
ill to be enacted into law before Congress takes a recess. 

Very truly, yours, 
Joux W. ABERCROMBIE, 
Acting Secretary. 
ASSESSMENT WORK ON MINING CLAIMS. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I think it necessary to 
have an executive sessfon. 

i Mr. HENDERSON; Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
o me? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield to the Senator for any matter 
which may be disposed of briefly. 

Mr. HENDERSON. I think it will be very brief. I ask unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of Senate joint reso- 
lution 156, being Calendar No, 473. I think it will take but a 
few minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nevada asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of a joint reso- 
lution, the title of which will be stated. 

The Secretary. A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 156) to suspend 
the requirements of annual assessment work on mining claims 
during the years 1919 and 1920. i 

Mr. SMOOT. I will ask that the Secretary read the joint 
resolution, 

The Secretary read the joint resolution. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to ask the Senator from Nevada if this is 
similar in all respects to the joint resolution suspending the an- 
nual assessment work on mining claims during the years 1917 
and 1918? ; 

Mr. HENDERSON. I. will state, for the Senator's benefit, 
that it is; the only difference being that the years 1917 and 1918 
have been changed so as to read “for the continuation of the 
war.” 

Mr. SMOOT. As I read it hastily, I thought that it was exactly 
the same, of course with the date changed as indicated. 

Mr. HENDERSON, It is just the same. : 

Mr. SMOOT. That being the case, I think the joint resolution 
ought to pass. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 
156) to suspend the requirements of annual assessment work on 
mining claims during the years 1919 and 1920, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Mines and Mining with amend- 
ments, on page 1, line 8, after the words “ during the,” to strike 
out “years 1919 and 1920” and to insert “continuation of the 
war in which the United States is now engaged, and until Decem- 
ber 31 of the year following that in which the war is concluded“; 
and on page 2, line 4, after the words “ December 31,” to strike 
out “ of each of the years 1919 and 1920” and to insert “ of each 
year,” so as to make the joint resolution read: 


Resolved, etc., That the provision of section 2324 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States which requires on each mining claim 
located, and until a patent has been issued therefor, not less than 

100 worth of labor to be performed or improvements to be made 

uring each year, be, and the same is_ hereby, suspended during the 
continuation of the war in which the United States is now engaged, 
and until December 31 of the year following that in which the war is 
concluded: Provided, That every claimant of any such mining claim 
in order to obtain the benefits of this resolution shall file or cause to 
be filed in the office where the location notice or certificate is recorded 
on or before December 31 of each year a notice of his desire to hold 
said mining claim under this resolution: Provided further, That this 
resolution shall not apply to oil placer locations or claims. 

This resolution shall not be deemed to amend or repeal the public 
resolutions entitled“ Joint resolution to relieve the owners of minin, 
claims who ve n mustered into the military or naval service o 
the United States as officers or enlisted men from performing assess- 
ment work during the term of such service,” approyed July 17, 1917, 
and “Joint resolution to suspend the requirements of annual assess- 
ment work on mining claims during the years 1917 and 1918,” approved 
October 5, 1917. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendments were concurred in. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 


1918. 


The title was amended so as to read: “A joint resolution to 
suspend the requirements of annual assessment work on mining 
claims during the continuation of the war in which the United 
States is now engaged, and until midnight of December 31 of 
the year following that in which such war is concluded.” 


PROPOSED SUSPENSION OF THE RULES—CGENERAL DEFICIENCY BILT. 


Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield. 

Mr. POMERENE. I desire to offer a notice of a motion to 
suspend the rules in connection with the general deficiency 
appropriation bill. I do not ask that it be read but that it 
be incorporated in the Reconxp, if that be necessary. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The notice referred to is as follows: 

“T hereby give notice, in writing, that during the considera- 
tion of the general deficiency bill I will move to suspend para- 
graph 3 of Rule XVI of the standing rules of the Senate so as 
to permit the offering to said bill of the following amendment: 

“*That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized 
and directed to determine whether any contracts entered into 
prior to June 30, 1917, for the erection of public buildings under 
the supervision of the Treasury Department have become 
inequitable and unjust on account of increased costs of labor 
and materials and other unforeseen conditions arising out of 
the entrance of the United States into the war with Germany, 
and in his discretion and with the consent of the contractors 
to modify and readjust the terms and conditions of said con- 
tracts in such manner as he may deem equitable and just to 
the contractor and the subcontractor, and any sum which may 
be necessary to provide for the increased cost of any sueh con- 
tracts due to any such modifications and readjustments not 
exceeding the sum of $500,000, in addition to existing appro- 
priations, which are hereby made available, is hereby appro- 
priated, out of the moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated; and any penalties or forfeitures incurred by any such 
contractor due to conditions resulting from the war may be 
waived by the Secretary of the Treasury.’ 

“ATLEE POMERENE.” 


INVESTIGATION OF LIGNITE COAL, 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Nebraska yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, I yield. 

Mr. HENDERSON. I ask unanimous consent for the imme- 
diate considgration of Senate bill 8220, being Calendar No. 474. 

Mr. PENROSE. Let the bill be read for information. 

The Secretary read the bill (S. 3220) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to make investigations, through the Bureau 
of Mines, of lignite coals, to determine the practicability of 
their utilization as a fuel and in producing commercial products, 
as follows: 

Be it enacted, ctc., That the Secretary of the Interior Is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to make experiments and investigations, through 
the Bureau of Mines, of lignite coals, to determine the commercial an 
economic practicability of their utilization in producing fuel oll, gasoline 
substitutes, ammonia, tar, solid fuels, gas for power and other purposes ; 
and there is hereby appropriated, out of the the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of $100,000, or so much thereof as may 
be needed, to conduct such experiments and Investigations, including 
Personal services in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, and in- 


eluding supplies, equipment, expenses of traveling and subsistence, and 
for every other expense incident to this work. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr, FLETCHER. I desire to offer an amendment, which has 
the approval of the department and, I believe, of all the members 
of the committee. In line 5, after the word “ coals,” I move to 
insert the words “and peat.” Peat is an important article, 
which comes under the same head as lignite coal, and is found 
in numerous States, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 1, line 5, after the word “ coals,” it 
is proposed to insert the words “ and peat.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
is agreed to. 

Mr. FLETCHER. After the bill is passed, I shall move to 
amend the title so as to insert after the word “ coals” the words 
“and peat.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be no further amendment 
the bill will be reported to the Senate. 

Mr, FLETCHER. I think the appropriation ought to be in- 
creased from $100,000 to $150,000, and I move that amendment. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Florida offers an 
amendment, which will be stated by the Secretary. 

The SECRETARY. On page 1, line 10, it is proposed to strike 
out * $100,000 ” and insert $150,000.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I think amendments of this sort 
ought at least to have been presented to the committee. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The committee understands them, and the 
committee is quite in accord with every one of the amendments 
I am offering. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, is it too late to object to the pres- 
ent consideration of this bill? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Unanimous consent has been given, 
The Senator can talk it to death. 

Mr. KING. I hope the Senator will not press it, because, if he 
does, I shall be compelled to object. I am opposed to the bill, 
and I want to discuss it a little. 

Mr. GRONNA Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator 
from Utah that this is a bill which has been drawn and sent here 
by the Interior Department. It has the recommendation not 
only of the Bureau of Mines, but of Secretary Lane. Hearings 
have been held on this same bill in the House, and it has been 
favorably reported from the House committee. 

I have no objection, of course, to the amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Florida. The peat industry is, I understand, 
a very important one; but there is no bill before this body that 
is of any more importance, not only to my State but to the entire 
West, including Canada, than this very bill, so far as it relates 
to lignite coal. If it were not so late in the afternoon, I know 
that by simply reading the hearings and the statements made by 
Secretary Lane and Director Manning and Mr. Darling, of the 
Bureau of Mines, I could satisfy the Senator from Utah so that 
he would not object to its consideration. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon me, I 
know that many of these bureaus and departments are very 
anxious to extend the field of their activities; and they find 
Many reasons, some of which are very sophistical, to justify 
their entrance into activities that do not belong to the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. GRONNA. This bill iş in the interest of economy, and I 
am sure that the Senator will not object to it after he goes into 
the subject fully. 

Mr. KING. Then will the Senator from North Dakota consent 
to its postponement until to-morrow morning, if he is so sure 
that after further investigation I will not dissent? 

Mr, GRONNA. I will say to the Senator that after he has 
read the report—and I will give him a copy of the hearings in 
the House—if he has any objection, I shall be very glad to move 
to reconsider action upon it; but we are anxious to have the bill 
sent to the House as soon as possible. The department is anxious 
to have the bill become a law before the recess. I will say to the 
Senator, and I know the committee will bear me out in that 
statement, that the committee unanimously voted in favor of it. 

Mr. KING. I can only say, Mr. President, that schemes of 
this kind do not commend themselves to me at all. I do not 
believe in governmental experimentation. Private individuals 
can experiment with these things, if there is any profit in them, 
and do it with far greater success. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me 
to interrupt him, I think that lignite coals have been the sub- 
ject of experiment for a hundred years. 

Mr. KING. Surely. 

Mr. THOMAS. And why the Government should spend $100,- 
000 or any other sum of money for experimenting upon a well- 
known fuel, which has been used as a fuel ever since coal has 
been used at all, passes my comprehension. 

Of course the Senator says that he has listened to hearings 
upon the subject, and is convinced that the passage of the bill 
is of great importance, A few days ago I was talking with a 
coal man who told me of recent experiments that he had made 
in pulverizing lignite, and stated that by mixing it with oil 
he had produced a most wonderful fuel. In the State which I 
in part represent here, lignite coals have been commercially 
produced and consumed for the last 50 years; and I think we 
might just as well expend money in ascertaining the fuel value 
of anthracite coal, or of bituminous or semibituminons coal, or 
of old-fashioned hickory wood, as to expend $100,000 in further 
experimentation upon lignite coal. 

In the Senator's State there are vast quantities of this coal. 
The experiments that have been made by private enterprise, 
particularly the last one of which I speak, demonstrate the 
value of that fuel. Now, why should we expend $100,000 for 
this purpose? And, Mr. President, it will only be the com- 
mencement of appropriations for experiments upon lignite 
coal and other coals, once we begin making appropriations 
for it. 
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Mr. KING. Mr. President, I shall object to the present con- 
sideration of the bill. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of executive business. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The consideration of the bill was begun, 
Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Unanimous consent was given to 
consider the bill. The Senator from Nebraska moves that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 10 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o'clock 
and 55 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Tuesday, July 2, 1918, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS, 


Beecutive nominations received by the Senate July 1 (legislative 
day of June 27), 1918. 


CHIEF Inspector oF LOCOMOTIVE Borers. 

Alonzo G. Pack, of Colorado, now assistant chief inspector of 
locomotive boilers, to be chief inspector of locomotive boilers, 
vice Frank McManamy, resigned. 

CONSULS GENERAL, 
CLASS 2. 

Albert Halstead, of Ohio, now a consul general of class 3, to 

be a consul general of class 2 of the United States af America. 
CLASS 3. 

Charles C. Eberhardt, of Kansas, now a consul general at 
large, to be a consul general of class 3 of the United States of 
America. 

CLASS 4. 

David F. Wilber, of New York, now a consul general of class 
5, to be a consul general of class 4 of the United States of 
America, 

CONSULS. 
CLASS. 3 

Arthur Garrels, of Missouri, now a consul of class 4, to be a 

consul of class 3 of the United States of America. 
CLASS 4. 

William P. Kent, of Virginia, now a consul of class 5, to be a 
consul of class 4 of the United States of America. 

Robert Brent Mosher, of the District of Columbia, now a con- 
sul of class 5, to be a consul of class 4 of the United States of 
America, 

i CLASS 5. 

William Dawson, of Minnesota, now a consul of class 6, to be 
a consul of class 5 of the United States of America. 

Maxwell K. Moorhead, of Pennsylvania, now a consul of class 
6, to be a consul of class 5 of the United States of America. 

CLASS 6. 

Leslie A. Davis, of New York, now a consul of class 7, 
a consul of class 6 of the United States of America. 

George M. Hanson, of Utah, now a consul of class 7, to be a 
consul of class 6 of the United States of America. 

CLASS 7. 

Eugene L. Belisle, of Massachusetts, now a consul of class 8, 
to be a consul of class 7 of the United States of America. 

George C. Hanson, of Connecticut, now a consul of class 8, 
to be a consul of class 7 of the United States of America. 

CLASS 8. 

Bartley F. Yost, of Kansas, now a consular assistant, to be a 

consul of class 8 of the United States of America. 
DISTRICT JUDGE. 

Louis Fitz Henry, of Bloomington, III., to be United States 
district judge, southern district of Illinois, vice J. Otis Hum- 
phrey, deceased. 

JUDGE or POLICE Court, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

John P. McMahon, of the District of Columbia, now serving 
as judge of the municipal court, District of Columbia, to be 
judge of the police court, District of Columbia, vice Alexander 
R. Mullowny, whose term has expired. 

JUDGE OF MUNICIPAL COURT, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 

George C. Aukam, of the District of Columbia, now serving as 
judge of the juvenile court, District of Columbia, to be judge of 


to be 


the municipal court, District of Columbia, vice John P. McMa- 
hon, nominated to be judge of the police court, District of 
Columbia. 

JUDGE OF THE JUVENILE COURT, District or COLUMBIA. 


Miss Kathryn Sellers, of the District of Columbia, to be judge 
of the juvenile court, District of Columbia, vice George C. Aukam, 
nominated to be judge of the municipal court, District of Co- 
lumbia, 

DISTRICT ATTORNEYS. 


Harry B. Tedrow, of Denver, Colo., to be United States at- 
torney, district of Colorado, A reappointment, his term having 
expired June 26, 1918. 

Fred H. Brown, of Concord, N. H., to be United States attor- 
ney, district of New Hampshire. A reappointment, his term 
having expired June 30, 1918. 

Clarence Merritt, of Paris, Tex., to be United States attorney, 
eastern district of Texas. A reappointment, his term having 
expired June 16, 1918, 

James G. Burnside, of Vandalia, III., to be United States 
attorney, eastern district of Illinois, vice Charles A, Karch, 
whose term has expired. 


UNITED STATES MARSHALS, 


McDuffie Cain, of Montgomery, Ala., to be United States 
marshal, middle district of Alabama. A reappointment, his 
term having expired June 8, 1918. 

James B. Holohan, of San Francisco, Cal., to be United 
States marshal, northern district of California. A reappoint- 
ment, his term haying expired March 2, 1918. 

Vincent Y. Dallman, of Springfield, III., to be United States 
marshal, southern district of Illinois, A reappointment, his 
term having expired June 8, 1918. 

E. R. Moore, of Dubuque, Iowa, to be United States marshal, 
northern district of Iowa. A reappointment, his term having 
expired June 19, 1918. 

Otho T. Wood, of Topeka, Kans., to be United States marshal, 
district of Kansas. A reappointment, his term having expired 
June 25, 1918. 

Charles J. O'Neill, of Concord, N. H., to be United States 
marshal, district of New Hampshire. 1 reappointment, his 
term having expired June 30, 1918. 

APPOINTMENTS IN THE NATIONAL ARMY. 
GENERAL OFFICERS. 
Te be major generals with rank from June 26, 1918. 

Brig. Gen. Mason M. Patrick. 

Brig. Gen. Peter E. Traub. 

Brig. Gen. Edward M. Lewis. 

Brig. Gen. William S. Graves. 

Brig. Gen. William J. Snow. 

Brig. Gen. James G. Harbord. 

Brig. Gen. William R. Smith. 

Brig. Gen. Charles P. Summerall. 


To be brigadier generals with ranks from June 26, 1918. 


Col. Charles C. Walcutt, jr. 
. Lucius L. Durfee. 

. Charles A. Hedekin. 

. Edward R. Chrisman, 

. James J. Hornbrook. 
Jay J. Morrow. 

. Edwin B. Winans. 

. Harry A. Smith. 
George C. Saffarrans. 

š William P. Jackson. 

. John J. Bradley. 

. Hanson E. Ely. 

. Samuel D. Rockenbach. 
. Howard R. Hickok. 

. Charles W. Kutz. 

. Meriwether L. Walker. 
. William M. Cruikshank. 
. Francis LeJ. Parker. 

. Otho B. Rosenbaum. 

. George H. Shelton. 

. Merch B. Stewart. 

. Edward L. King. 

. William D. Connor. 

. Albert J. Bowley. 

. Harry G. Bishop. 

. Andrew Moses. 

. John E. Stephens. 

. Malin Craig. 

. Robert C. Davis. 


1918. 


Col. 
Col. 
Col. 
Col. 
Gol. 
Col. 
Col. 
Col. 
Col. 
Col. 
Col. 
Col, 


Oliver L. Spaulding, ir, 

Alfred W. Bjornstad, 

Henry J. Hatch. 

Ewing E. Booth. 

George V. H. Moseley. 

Wilson B. Burtt, 

Richard C. Marshall, jr. 

Douglas MacArthur. 

Harold B. Fiske. ` 

John N. Hodges. 

John H. Sherburne, National Guard. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, National Guard. 


QUARTERMASTER CORPS. 
Gol. Herbert M. Lord to be brigadier general with rank from 
June 26, 1918. 
MEDICAL CORPS. 
Col. Jefferson R. Kean to be brigadier general with rank 
from June 26, 1918. — — 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY, 
CAVALRY ARM, 
To be colonels, 
Lieut. Col. Frank M. Caldwell, Cavalry (Inspector General's 
Department), with rank from October 10, 1917. 
Lieut. Col. James J. Hornbrook, Cavalry, with rank from 
October 10, 1917. A 
Lieut. Col. William F, Clark, Cavalry (Quartermaster Corps), 
with rank from January 27, 1918. 
Lieut. Col. Samuel G. Jones, Cavalry, with rank from Janu- 
ary 27, 1918. 
COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. 


To be colonels, 

Lieut. Col. Louis R. Burgess, Coast Artillery Corps, with rank 
from Muy 27, 1918. 

Lieut, Col. James A. Shipton, Coast Artillery Corps, with rank 
from May. 29, 1918. 

Fo be licutenant colonel. 

Maj. Malcolm Young, Coast Artillery Corps, with rank from 

May 27, 1918. 
j To be major. 

Capt. Francis H. Lincoln, Coast Artillery Corps, with rank 

from May 27, 1918. 
INFANTRY. 
To be colonels. 

Lieut. Col. Robert C. Williams, additional officer, from October 
9, 1917. : 

Lieut. Col. William O. Johnson, from October 9, 1917. 

Lieut. Col. James R. Lindsay, from January 29, 1918. 

Lieut. Col. Fred W. Sladen (General Staff), from February 2, 
1918. 

Lieut. Col. Harry H. Bandholtz (detached officers’ list), from 
February 2, 1918. 

Lieut. Col. Henry T. Ferguson, from February 9, 1918. 

Lieut. Col. Henry G. Learnard (Adjutant General’s Depart- 
ment), from April 2, 1918. 

Lieut. Col. Peter Murray (subject to examination required by 
law), from April 2, 1918. 


To be lieutenant colonels, 

Maj. Frank S. Cocheu, from August 28, 1917. 

Maj. Ora E. Hunt (detached officers’ list), from September 18, 
1917. 

Maj. John C. McArthur, from September 18, 1917. 

Maj. Frank D, Ely, from October 9, 1917. 

Maj. Edwin Bell, from January 19, 1918. 

Maj. Otho B. Rosenbaum, from January 29, 1918. 

Maj. George H. Estes, from February 9, 1918. 

Maj. Oliver Edwards, from February 10, 1918. 

Maj. John S. Battle (detached officers’ list), from April 2, 1918. 

prang; William E. Welsh (detached officers list), from April 13, 
1918. 
To be majors. 

Capt. Paul W. Beck (detached officers’ list), from August 28, 
17. 
. Robert I. Rees (General Staff), from September 18, 
1917. : 

Capt. John J. Miller, from September 18, 1917. 

Capt. Jesse M. Cullison, from September 18, 1917. 

Capt: William II. Noble (Quartermaster Corps), from Septem- 
ber 18, 1917. 

Capt. Wilbur A. McDaniel, from September 18, 1917. 
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Capt. Evert R. Wilson, from September 18. 1917. 

Capt. Philip Powers, from September 18, 1917. 

Capt. Clenard McLaughlin (detached officers’ list), from Sep- 
tember 18, 1917. ; 

Capt. Edward B. Mitchell, from September 18, 1917. 

Capt. James H. Como (Quartermaster Corps), subject to ex- 
amination required by law, from September 18, 1917. 

Capt. Harol D. Coburn (detached officers’ list), from Septem- 
ber 18, 1917. x 

Capt. Allen J. Greer (General Staff), subject to examination 
required by law, from September 18, 1917. 

Capt. Robert Whitfield (detached officers’ list), subject to ex- 
amination required by law, from September 18, 1917. 

Capt. Abraham U. Loeb, from September 20, 1917. 

Capt. Constant Cordier (General Staff), from October 3, 1917. 

Capt. James M. Loud, from October 3, 1917. e 

Capt. J. DeCamp Hall (subject to examination required by 
law), from October 5, 1917. 

Capt. Davis C. Anderson (detached officers’ list), from Octo- 
ber 5, 1917. 

Capt. Robert D. Carter (subject to examination required by 
law), from October 9, 1917. 

Capt. Douglas Potts (detached officers’ list), subject to exami- 
nation required by law, from October 23, 1917. : 

Capt. Stephen O. Fuqua (subject to examination required by 
law), from December 11, 1917. ‘ ö 

Capt. Vincent M. Elmore (detached officers’ list), ject to 
examination required by law, from December 15, 1917. ; 

Capt. Benjamin R. Wade (subject to examination required by 
law), from January 9, 1918. i i 

Capt. George E. Goodrich (subject to examination required by 
law), from January 19, 1918, et 

Capt. Edwin S. Hartshorn (General Staff), from January 29, 
1918. 

Capt. Clark R. Elliott (subject to examination 
law), from January 29, 1918. 

Capt. William P. Screws (detached officers’ list), subject to 
examination required by law, from February 5, 1918. 

Capt. Ralph B. Lister (subject to examination required by 
law), from February 9, 1918. = 

Capt. Harry E. Comstock (Ammunition Train), subject to 
examination required by law, from February 9, 1918. 

Capt. William R. Standiford (General Staff); subject to ex- 
amination required by law, from February 9, 1918. 

Capt. Frederick S. Young (General Staff), ject to exami- 
nation required by law, from February 9, 1918. 4 

Capt. Thomas S. Moorman (Quartermaster Corps), subject to 
examination required by law, from February 9, 1918. 

Capt. Charles H. Morrow (subject to examination required by 
law), from February 9, 1918. 

Capt. Lorenzo D. Gasser (General Staff), subject to examina- 
tion required by law, from February 9, 1918. 

Capt. Brady G. Ruttencutter (subject to examination re- 
quired by law), from February 9, 1918. 

Capt. Jennings B. Wilson (subject to examination required 
by law), from February 9, 1918. Sits * 

Capt. William O. Smith (Quartermaster Corps), subject to 
examination required by law, from February 9, 1918. 

Capt. Clarence K. LaMotte (subject to examination required 
by law), from February 9, 1918. 

Capt. George M. Holley (detached officers’ list), subject to 
examination required by law, from February 9, 1918, 

Capt. Edgar S. Stayer (Quartermaster Corps), subject to 
examination required by law, from February 9, 1918. 

Capt. Charles H, Errington (Quartermaster Corps), subject 
to examination required by law, from February 9, 1918. 

Capt. George C. Shaw (Inspector General's Department), sub- 
ject to examination required by law, from February 9, 1918. 

Capt. Charles E. Reese (detached officers’ list), subject to ex- 
amination required by law, from February 9, 1918. 

Capt. Robert S. Knox (detached officers’ list), subject to ex- 
amination required by law, from February 10, 1918. 

Capt. William A. Castle (General Staff), subject to examina- 
tion required by law, from March 24, 1918. 

Capt. Harry D. Blasland (subject to examination required 
by law), from March 24, 1918, 

Capt. Charles C. Allen (detached officers’ list), subject to 
examination required by law, from April 9, 1918. 

Capt. Edward H. Andres (Quartermaster Corps), subject to 
examination required by law, from April 15, 1918. 

Capt. Thomas J. Rogers (subject to examination required by 
law), from April 15, 1918, - 

Capt. George W. England 
by law), from April 15, 1918. 


required by 


(subject to examination required 
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Jury 1, 


Capt. Edwin J. Nowlen (additional officer), from April 15, 
1918, subject to examination required by law. - 

Capt. Clyde B. Parker (subject to examination required by 
law), from April 15, 1918. 

Porto Rico REGIMENT or INFANTRY. 

Cadet Francisco Cintron, jr., to be a second lieutenant, Porto 
Rico Regiment of Infantry, under the provisions of section 21 
of an act of Congress approved June 3, 1916. 


PROVISIONAL APPOINTMENT, BY PROMOTION, IN THE ARMY. 
CAVALRY ARM, 


Second Lieut. Duane L. Tice, Cavalry, to be first lieutenant 
with rank from June 25, 1918. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 

First Lieut. Augustus Aiken to be a captain in the Marine 
Corps, for temporary service, from the 1st day of Pebruary, 1918. 

First Lieut. Austin G. Rome to be a captain in the Marine 
Corps, for temporary service, from the 9th day of February, 
1918. 

First Lieut. Arthur J. Trask to be a captain in the Marine 
Corps, for temporary service, from the 28d day of March, 1918. 

Second Lieut. Donald B. Creecy to be a first lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps, for temporary service, from the 28th day of Au- 

gust, 1917. 

l Lieut. George R. Jackson to be a first lleutenant in 
the Marine Corps, for temporary service, from the 16th day of 
October, 1917. 

Second Lieut. Clinton I. Smal!man to be a first lieutenant in 
the Marine Corps, for temporary service, from the 15th day of 
December, 1917. 

Second Lieut. Robert E. Mills to be a first lieutenant in the 


Marine Corps, for temporary service, from the Ist day of Febru- 


ary, 1918. 

Second Lieut. Stewart W. Chaffee to be a first Meutenant in 
the Marine Corps, for temporary service, from the 9th day of 
February, 1918. 

Second Lieut. William F. Brown, jr., to be a first lieutenant 
in the Marine Corps, for temporary service, from the 23d day 
of March, 1918. 

The following-named temporary second lieutenant to be a sec- 
ond lieutenant in the Marine Corps for a probationary period of 
two years from the 7th day of June, 1918; 

Judson H. Fitzgerald. 

The following-named temporary second lieutenant to be a see- 
ond lieutenant in the Marine Corps, for a probationary period 
of two years, from the 8th day of June, 1918: 

Samuel A. Milliken. 


CONFIRMATIONS, 
Eeccutirve nominations confirmed by the Senate Monday, July 1 
(legislative day of June 27), 1918. 
ASSISTANT TREASURER OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Charles B. Strecker to be Assistant Treasurer of the United 
States, 
MEMBER OF THE AIRCRAFT BOARD. 


William C. Potter to be a member of the Aircraft Board. 


MEMBERS or THE BOARD or CHARITIES FOR, THE -DISTRICT OF. 


COLUMBIA. 

John Joy Edson. 
George M. Kober. 

Pusrtic HEALTH Service, 
Surg. Julius O. Cobb to be senior surgeon. 
Dr. Emil Henry Marek to be assistant surgeon. 
Dr. Joseph Walter Mountin to be assistant surgeon, 
Dr. Ralph Emmett Porter to be assistant surgeon. 
Dr. Fayette Boyson Ross to be assistant surgeon, 


APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY. 


CORPS OF ENGINEERS. r 
To be second lieutenants. 
Cadet John Paul Dean. 
Cadet Patrick Henry Timothy, jr. 
Cadet Hugh John Casey. 
Cadet Robert Earle Hamilton, 
Cadet Patrick Henry Tansey. 
Cadet Hans Kramer, 
Cadet Albert Gordon Matthews. 
Cadet Amos Blanchard Shattuck, jr. 
Cadet Leland Hazelton Hewitt. 
Cadet Michael Charles Grenata. 
Cadet Preston Wood Smith. 


Cadet Thomas Francis Kern. 

Cadet Ralph Edward Cruse. 

Cadet Lewis Tenney Ross. 

Cadet Roland Stenzel. 

Cadet Charles Francis Baish. 

Cadet Clarence Lionel Adcock. 

Cadet Keryn ap Rice. . 

Cadet Charles Stuart Ward. 

Cadet Henry Morehead Underwood. 

Jadet James Bryan Newman, jr. 

Cadet James Marshall Young. 

Cadet James Creel Marshall. 

Cadet Walter Ernest Lorence. 

Cadet Meyer Loshie Casman. À 
Cadet Lucius Du Bignon Clay. "hs À š 
Cadet Lloyd Ernst Mielenz. 

Cadet Pierre Alexander Agnew, 

Cadet Alexander Murray Neilson. A. 
Cadet Hoel Smith Bishop, jr. 

Cadet Charles Emmett MeKee.. 

Cadet Robert Habersham Elliott. 

Cadet Samuel Davis Sturgis, jr. 

Cadet Thomas Hay Nixon. 

Cadet Anderson Thomas William Moore. 
Cadet Reginald Whitaker. 

Cadet Eugene Mead Caffey. 


FIELD ARTILLERY ARM. 
To be second lieutenants. 


Cadet Roland Mae Gray. 

Cadet Robert Johnson Horr. 
Cadet John Loughlin Grant. 
Cadet Paul Ludwig Deylitz. 
Cadet Leo Myron Kreber. 

Cadet Edwin Luther Sibert. 
Cadet O’Ferrall Knight. 

Cadet Charles Clifton Blanchard. 
Cadet Paul Eleanor Hurt. 

Cadet Henry Winston Holt. . 
Cadet Clarence Page Townsley, jr. 
Cadet James Hubert Roemer. 
Cadet John Mesick. 


COAST ARTILLERY Corrs. 
To be second lieutenants. 


Cadet Julius Joseph Mussil. 

Cadet James Milligan Gillespie. 

Cadet Milo Benson Barrigan, 

Cadet Oscar Alfred Axelson. 

Cadet George Bicker Aigeltinger. 

Cadet Joseph Stubbs Robinson. 

Cadet James Faulkner Pichel. 

Cadet Roy Douglas Paterson. 

Cadet John Lawrence Hanley. 

Cadet Albert Edwin Marks. 5 
Cadet John Arthur Weeks. r 
Cadet Fred William Gerhard, jr. R 
Cadet Jacob Gunn Sucher, t 
Cadet Howard Harvey Newman, jr. 

Cadet Ernest Lenwood Stephens, jr. 

Cadet Nevins Dorsey Young. 

Cadet Benjamin Franklin Manning. 

Cadet Paul William George. 


CAVALRY ARM. 
To be second lieutenants. 


Cadet Henry Milton Alexander. 
Cadet Clyde Beauchamp Bell. 
Cadet John Magruder Bethel. 
Cadet Francis Parker Tompkins. 
Cadet Cornelius Comegys Jadwin, II. 
Cadet Donald Coray. 

Cadet William Frederick Holford. Godson, jr. 
Cadet William Lillard Barriger. 
Cadet Frederick William Fenn 

Cadet Elmer Quillen Oliphant. 

Cadet Jonathan Lane Holman. 

Cadet Francis Earle Rundell. 

Cadet George Baird Hudson. 

Cadet Edmund Bellinger Bellinger. 
Cadet Harry Clay Mewshaw. 

Cadet Joseph Perry Catte. 

Cadet Maxwell Michaux Corpening. 
Cadet Peter Lee Atherton Dye. ; 
Cadet Frank Thorpe Turner. 


1918. 


INFANTRY ARM. 
To be second lieutenants. 


Cadet Charles Ellicott Hoffman. 
Cadet Hugh Ambrose Murrill, jr. 
Cadet Paul Bernard Malone, jr. 
Cadet Ernest William Gruhn. 
Cadet Edwin Hunter Crouch. 
Cadet William Crosby Coogan. 
Cadet John Haleston. 

Cadet Robert Hilton Offley. 

Cadet John Paul Zachman. 

Cadet Elton Thomas Cobb. 

Cadet Edward Alvin Grupe. 

Cadet Richard Gray McKee. 

Cadet Julian Kitchen Miller. 
Cadet Joseph Charles Kovarik. 
Cadet Wynot Rush Irish. 

Cadet Royal Adam Machle. 

Cadet Leonard Randall Nachman. 
Cadet Clark Hazen Mitchell. 

Cadet William Maynadier Miley. 
Cadet Duncan Hodges. 

Cadet Wayne Wallace Wells. 

Cadet Alfred Armstrong McNamee. 
Cadet Francis Joseph Achatz. 
Cadet Harold Strong Kelley. 

Cadet Leon Calhoun Boineau, 
Cadet Harold Wilbert Gould. 
Cadet Howard Parrill Richardson, 
Cadet George Bittmann Barth. 
Cadet Harry Benham Sherman. 
Cadet Albert Francis Ward. 

Cadet John Templeton Newland. 
Cadet Carroll Tye. 

Cadet Benjamin Ransom McBride. 1 
Cadet Thomas Quinton Donaldson, jr. 
Cadet Philip Edward Gallagher. 
Cadet Carroll Kimball Leeper. 
Cadet Edward Nathaniel Jones, 3d. 
Cadet Herbert Benjamin Williams, 
Cadet Harold Berkeley Lewis. 
Cadet Charlie Quillian Lifsey. 
Cadet Hugh McCalla Wilson, jr. 
Cadet Dwight Terry Francis. 
Cadet William Nimmons Davis. 
Cadet Dorr Hazlehurst. 

Cadet Robert Trueheart Foster. 
Cadet Robert Edwin Bagby. 

Cadet Edwin Davis Dando. à 
Cadet Frederick von Harten Kimble, 


MEDICAT, CORPS, 
Lo be first lieutenants. | 


Burton Argyle Baird. 

Thomas Francis McCormick. 
James Day Edgar. 

Wesley Charles Becker. 
Russell Arthur Hennessey. 
William Eli McCormack. 
George Franklin Rendleman. 
Benjamin Franklin Fridge, jr. 
Fred Gasser, 

James Robert McVay. 


CAVALRY ARM. 
Gibbes Lykes, to be second lieutenant, 


DENTAL CORPS, 
To be Arst lieutenants. 


Charles Jefferson Denholm, 
Harry Holmes, 

Elmer Henry Nicklies. 
Harold Jensen. 

Edward William Blurock. 
Danie! Sumner Lockwood, 
Thomas Winton Deyton. 
James Barto Mann. 

Avery Scott Hilis. 

George Mason Babbitt. 
Judge William Fowler. 
Francis Stone Adams. 
Archie Thomas McGuinness, 
Carl Howard West. 

Edwin Moore Kennedy, 
Merle W. Catterlin. 
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Thomas Minyard Page. 

Clarence Pefferce Jackson. 
Chester Bumgardner Parkinson. 
Herbert Edwin Guthrie. 

James Harold Keith. 


VETERINARY CORPS. 


Henry L, Sommer to be assistant veterinarian. 


CHAPLAINS, 


George Barry Ford to be chaplain. 
Gerard Schellinger to be chaplain, 


PROVISIONAL APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY. 


CORPS OF ENGINEERS. 


To be second licutcnants. 
Lucian Platt. 
John H. Chase. 
Horace D. Greenfield. 
Lyon F. Terry. 
Edward W. Murray. 
Edwin R. Harrall. 
Albert Haertlein. 
John C. Arrowsmith. 
Harold S. Hutton. 
Edgar Marburg. jr. 
Harry P. Hart. 
Samuel J. Callahan. 
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INFANTRY. 
To be captains, 
First Lieut. Sidney F. Mashbir. 
First Lieut. William P. Scobey. 
First Lieut. William C. Moore. 
First Lieut. Albion Smith. 
First Lieut. Edwin D. Patrick. 
First Lieut. Herman F. Kramer. 
First Lieut. Clarence P. Evers. 
First Lieut. William H. Coacher. 
First Lieut. Edward S. Johnston. 
First Lieut. John T. Henderson. 


To be first licuicnants, 


Second Lieut. Joseph A. Nichols. 
Second Lieut. Roland M. Glenn. 
Second Lieut. Harry S. Robertson. 
Second Lieut. Lawrence M. Arnold. 
Second Lieut. Arthur R. Knott. 
Second Lieut. Samuel O'C. Neff. 
Second Lieut. Philip E. Brewn. 
Second Lieut. Olaf P. Winningstad. 
Second Lieut. Raymond M. Myers, 
Second Lieut. Paul S. Russell. 
Second Lieut. Herbert C. Smith. ' 
Second Lieut. Edward N. Mitchell. 
Second Lieut. James A. Van Sant, 
Second Lieut, William E. Stanley. 
Second Lieut. Frank S. Spruill, jr. 
Second Lieut. George A. Davis. 
Second Lieut. Laurin L. Williams, 
Second Lieut. George Van W. Pope. 
Second Lieut. Edwin M. Allison. 
Second Lieut. George E. Butler. 
Second Lieut. Edgar L. Clewell. 
Second Lieut. Herbert A. Buermeyer, 
Second Lieut. Leo R. Moody. 
Second Lieut. William Mel. Christie, 
Second Lieut. Leon D. Gibbens. 
Second Lieut. Mark M. Grubbs. 
Second Lieut. Robert A. Kinloch. 
Second Lieut. Joel R. Burney. 
Second Lieut. Franklin P. Shaw, 
Second Lieut. Winfield H. Scott. 
Second Lieut. Arthur G. Davidson. 
Second Lieut. Harold A. White. 
Second Lieut. Campbell N. Jackson, 
Second Lieut. Joel A. Fite. 

Second Lieut. James A. Black. 
Second Lieut. Clarence R. Peck. 
Second Lieut. Glenn G. Hall. 

Second Li: .t. Charles C. Gillette. 
Second Lieut. Walace E. Hawkins, 
Second Lieut. Ralph M. Metraul. 
Second Lieut. Forrest Barrett. 
Second Lieut. Beal H. Siler. 
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JULY 1, 


Emmett G. Lenihan. 
Edward Hines, jr. 


Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. Bird Little. 

Second Lieut. Evan C. Williams. 
Second Lieut. James A. O'Neill. 
Second Lieut. Coulter M. Montgomery. 
Second Lieut. Einar W. Chester. 
Second Lieut. James A. Griffin. 
Second Lieut. Guy C. McKinley, jr. 
Second Lieut. Gordon P. Savage. 
Second Lieut. Harold H. MeCinue, 
Second Lieut. Kingsley Barham. 
Second Lieut. Lester E. MacGregor. 
Second Lieut. Harold P. Gibson. 
Second Lieut. Lloyd R. Besse. 
Second Lieut. Willard J. Mason. 
Second Lieut. Percival R. Bowey. 
Second Lieut. Hugh M. Elmendorf. 
Second Lieut. William N. Given. 
Second Lieut, Charles F. Sutherland. 
Second Lieut. Lance E. Gowen. 
Second Lieut. Edward P. Hayward. 
Second Lieut, Gilbert E. Parker. 
Second Lieut. Francis B. Myer. 
Second Lieut. Arthur S. Nevins. 
Second Lieut. Gustave Villaret, jr. 
Second Lieut. Horace E. Watson. 
Second Lieut. Lester A. Webb. 
Second Lieut. Royal C. Carpenter. 
Second Lieut. Edwin S. Van Deusen. 
Second Lieut. Robert S. Boykin. 
Second Lieut, Edward M. Ford. 
Second Lieut. William L. Phillips. 
Second Lieut. George A. Hunt. 
Second Lieut. Kenneth G. Reynolds. 
Second Lieut. Robert H. Warren, jr. 
Second Lieut. Vyse B. Whedon. 
Second Lieut. John Walcott. 

Second Lieut. Philip H. Condit. 
Second Lieut. John E. Dahlquist. 
Second Lieut. Russell S. Fisher. 
Second Lieut. Luther K. Brice. 
Second Lieut. John M. Dale. 

Second Lieut. Jack Edward Duke, jr. 
Second Lieut. Tom S. Brand. 
Second Lieut. Charles M. Ankcorn. 
Second Lient. James R. Urquhart. 
Second Lieut. John W. Saladine, jr. 
Second Lieut. Morrill W. Marston. 
Second Lieut. Morrison C. Wood. 
Second Lieut. Alymer B. Atkins. 
Second Lieut. Robert Robinson. 


CAVALRY ARM. 


First Lieut. Jay D. B. Lattin to be captain. 
Second Lieut. George L. Snelling to be first lieutenant. 


FIELD ARTILLERY ARM. 
Second Lieut. Roger A. Sanford to be first lieutenant. 


Second Lieut. Kenneth L. Holmes-Brown to be first lieutenant. | 


COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. 
To be first licutenants. 


Second Lieut. Stillman B. Hyde. 
Second Lieut. Winston W. Little. 
Second Lieut, Ralph P. Wagner. 
Second Lieut. John A. Spangle. 


PROMOTION IN THE Anux. 
QUARTERMASTER CORPS. 
Maj. Salmon F. Dutton to be lieutenant colonel. 
: TRANSFER To THE Active List OF THE ARMY, 
‘ INFANTRY. 
Capt. Robert E. L. Spence to be lieutenant colonel. 
APPOINTMENT IN THE NATIONAL Army. 
MEDICAL CORPS. 
Col. Theodore C. Lyster to be brigadier general. 
TPosTMASTERS, 
q FLORIDA. 
Lewis B. Riles, Lake Wales. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


G. F. Kittelberger, Curwensville. 
Joseph A. McGrath, Falls Creek. 


WITHDRAWAL. 
Executive nomination withdrawn from the Scnate July t (legis- 
lative day of June 27), 1918. 
PROMOTION IN THE ARMY. 
Cadet Francisco Cintron, jr., to be a second Lieutenant. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Moxpay, July 1, 1918. 


(Continuation of legislative day of Saturday, June 29, 1918.) 


The recess having expired, the House (at 11 o'clock a. m.) 
was called to order by the Speaker. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills of 
the following titles, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 10854. An act making appropriations for the nayal sery- 
ice for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

H. R. 12599. An act making appropriations for the service of 
the Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1919, and for other purposes. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives 
was requested : 

S. 3929. An act for the construction of a private conduit across 
Michigan Avenue NE. in the District of Columbia; and 

S. 2653. An act to revive, with amendments, an act entitled 
“An act to incorporate the Medical Society of the District of 
Columbia.” 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendments the bill (H. R. 12281) making appropriations for 
the support of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1919, had requested a conference with the House on the bill 
and amendments, and had appointed Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. 
Hrreucock, and Mr. Warren as the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

SENATE BILL REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following title 
was taken from the Speaker's table and referred to the appro- 
priate committee, as indicated below: 

S. 2653. An act to revive, with amendments, an act entitled 
“An act to incorporate the Medical Society of the District of 
Columbia“; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 


DISINTERMENTS FROM CONGRESSIONAL CEMETERY. 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous eonsent 
for the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 12429) to author- 
ize the health officer of the District of Columbia to permit the 
disinterment of the bodies of Eliza Hill Bowles, Bernice Worthen 
Bowles, and Bessie Vivian Bowles. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of a bill, which the 
Clerk will report. : 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the 8 officer of the es of Columbia 
be, and he is hereby, authorized, er such precautions 
as he may adopt, to Permit Willian William C. Bowles to disinter, remove, and 
reinter the = 0 children, Hi uried 
October 8, 1 Bernice Worthen Bowl 
Suck Bessie Vivian Bowles, buried October 17, 1893; all of whom died 
5 and were buried in Congressional Cemetery in said 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1 s line T strike out the word eighth“ and insert in lieu thereof 

the word “ seventh.” 
ge 1, line 9, strike out the word “ seventeenth” and insert in liew 
thereof the word “ eighteenth.” 

Page 1, line 11, strike out the word “ seventeenth ” and insert in lieu 
thereof the ee * „ 

Page 2, onte word “ District,” insert the — : “But 
such perm: it shall ‘ne issued unless there has been filed in the health 
pre — of the Biekriet of Columbia a permit from the si r gov- 
érnmental authorities at the place where the reinterment is to be 
authorizing said interment there of the said remains, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? > 

There was no objection. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, and was accordingly read the third time and passed. 


CERTAIN HOMESTEAD ENTRIES, 


Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to take from the Speaker's table the bill (S. 4555) to validate 
certain homestead entries, a similar bill being on the House 
Calendar. It has been favorably reported by the House Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. 

Mr, STAFFORD. Mr, Speaker, there are a number of bills 
on the Unanimous Consent Calendar that should be given con- 
sideration. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I know that. I have several bills on 
that calendar myself, but this is a very urgent matter. These 
settlers are in need. There are only 14 of them in that district, 
and the Secretary of the Interior has suspended action in order 
to give Congress time to act. 

Mr. GARNER. May I make a suggestion to the gentleman 
from Minnesota that this being ordinarily unanimous-consent 
day and there being a number of bills on the calendar, would it 
not be better to clear up the desk and then take an hour and 
see if we can not clear the Calendar for Unanimous Consent? 

Mr. STEENERSON. This will take only a moment, and the 
other side have had one bill passed by unanimous consent this 
morning. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, we would like to go on and 
finish up the census bill, and if we finish that up very shortly, 
then we can take up the remainder of the day with the Unani- 
mous Consent Calendar until conference reports or matters con- 
cerning conference reports come in. : 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I object. 

„The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee objects. 


DEPARTMENT EMPLOYEES LIABLE TO MILITARY SERVICE. 
The SPEAKER laid before the House the following com- 
munication, which was ordered to be printed in the RECORD: 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
Washington, June 28, 1918. 


Sm: In compliance with Honse resolution 378, dated June 3, 1918, 
tting Department 


Tam t herewith a list of the employees of the en 

of Labor for whom requests for deferred ela cation have been asked 

and allowed. ; 
Respectfully, yours, Lovis F. POST, 


š Assistant Seorctary. 
The SPEAKER. 


Ilouse of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


List of employees of the Department of Labor for whom deferred 
classification has requested and allowed. 


Date of ap- 
Name. Horne address. point ment in Character of work. 
department. 


OFFICE OF THE SECRE- 
TARY OF LABOR. 


ional Washington, D. C. Nov. 10,1915 | Mail messenger and 
men, G. C. E do.... . Iuly 18,1914 -truck operator. 
Watts, Jesse G . Jan. 16,1911 | Confidential clerk to 
BUREAU OF IMMIG RA- 
TION. 
A ROY Hass ccsss San Diego, Cal. Dee. Clerk. in ter. 
Bal usher É . Hidalgo, Tex...... Feb. 2,1916 | I t 
5 W. . El Paso, Tex. Sept. 25, 1909 1 and index 
c 
Borstadt, Fedrinand H. San Francisco, Cal) May 1, 1918 | Clerk-stenographer. 
5 meses, cal ee a Soe, 
ui ames . t or. 
Couch, „Tex. Aug. 10,1917 Do. 
8 Aug. 13, 1917 Do. 
eee 
4 F 
cont 1 Immigrant or 
EE PR ee Oc! „19 Clerk-stenographer. 
Mog —— C Aug yee’ Financial clerk. 
ý migrant 4 
Fob, 10; 1913 . 
Fairfax, July 6,1917 Immigrant 4 
June 25,1917 | Personnel clerk. 
Au Mar. 29,1916 Immigrant inspector. 
ere Jan. 4, 1911 Do. 
Laredo, Te Aug. 9, 1917 Do. 
.I.. Ang. 28,1917 Do. 
-| Washingt D. C. May 16,1916 | Index  clerk-typewri- 
Roynolds, Marvin L. . . Laredo, Tex. . May 1,1918 | Immigrant inspector. 
Samet 3 Minneapolis, Mu,“ June 7,1907 Do. 
Schmoldt, Herbert Nees San Francisco, Cal.| Apr. 23, 1912 Do. 


for whom deferred 
cae Contained. 


Character of work. 


Le classidcation has been requested and clio 


Date of ap- 
pointment in 
department. 


July 1,1914 
Dee. 11,1905 


1.1815 
29, 1917 


14, 1917 


16,1918 
751917 


Apr. 16,1918 


Clerk. 


FOURTEENTH AND SUBSEQUENT DECENNIAL CENSUSES. 


Mr. LARSEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 11984) 
to provide for the Fourteenth and subsequent decennial censuses, 

The SPEAKER. Before the Chair puts that motion he would 
like to make the suggestion that whenever a conference report 
or anything of that nature comes in, or a resolution continuing 
appropriations, the committee ought to rise, so that these mat- 
ters of pressing importance can be considered at once. 

Mr. LARSEN. We understand that, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. STAFFORD. May I inquire whether that covers the re- 
port of the deficiency appropriation bill, which is likely to bo 
presented in a very short time? 

The SPEAKER. That will cover all of them. 

Mr. LARSEN. In that connection I will say that there are 
only three sections of this bill remaining before we are done 
with if. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. x 

Mr. DYER. Does the suggestion of the Speaker include the 
report of the special committee to investigate the East St. Louis 
riots? 

The SPEAKER. Oh, no; the committee will not rise for the 
presentation of that. 

Mr. DYER. I understand that committee are ready to re- 
port. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands that, and the Chair 
wants them to report, but these other matters have got to be 
attended to. The question is on the motion of the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Larsen] that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for 
the further consideration of the census bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 11984) to provide for the Fourteenth 
and subsequent decennial censuses, with Mr. Foster in the chair, 
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Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I direct the attention of the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Larsen], and also the attention 
of the-gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. HELM], who, I see, has 
just entered the Hall, to line 17 of page 27, where it says “ such 
census shall be taken as of January 1.” In section 20 it is pro- 
yided that the enumeration shall be taken “as of the Ist day 
of January.” Now, of course, “ January 1” is not the proper 
form of words to use in an act of Congress, and I move to strike 
out the words “ January 1” and insert in lieu thereof the words 
“ the first day of January.” That will make the language con- 
form to sections 19 and 20. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WaLsH : Page 27, line 17, strike out “Janu- 
ary 1” and insert in lieu thereof the first day of January.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


t The committee informally rose; and the Speaker having re- 

sumed the chair, a message, in writing, from the President of 
the United States was communicated to the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Sharkey, one of his secretaries, who also 
informed the House of Representatives that the President had, 
on June 29, 1918, approved and signed joint resolutions of the 
following titles : 

H. J. Res. 255. Joint resolution authorizing the readmission 
to the United States of certain aliens who have been conscripted 
or have volunteered for service with the military forces of the 
United States or cobelligerent forces; and 

S. J. Res. 158. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to issue permits for the diversion of water from the 
Niagara River. 


FOURTEENTH AND SUBSEQUENT DECENNIAL CENSUSES. 


The committee resumed its session. 

The Cleak read as follows: 

Sec. 32. That the Director of the Census be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to collect and publish, for the years 1921, 1923, 
1925, and 1927, and for every tenth year after each of said years, 
statistics of the products of manufacturing industries; and the director 
is hereby authorized to prepare such schedules as in his judgment may 
be necessary. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, I much regret that I have to 
call the attention of the House to this matter, but unfortunately 
it is the disposition of some people in this country to misrepre- 
sent the House. Last year this House enacted a law which 
taxed every Member in it not only an income tax but an excess- 
profits tax and a supertax. I am particularly touchy about it 
myself. Although a very poor man, I paid $799.90 in income 
taxes, and yet miserable prevaricators are going around saying 
that this Congress voted to exempt itself. I am going to insert 
in the Recorp a statement by the collector of internal revenue 
ealling attention to the fact, so that it may be well circulated. 
While I am here employed in the work of my constituents and 
the Republic thousands of these false, malicious publications are 
being circulated through our district, paid for from a campaign 
fund which they have, because I dared fight for the conscription 
of wealth. When I said, “ Let their dollars die for their country, 
too,” I touched their tender spot, and these vicious falsehoods in 
an immense issue of a paper which has not the privilege of the 
mails is their answer. Let the galled jade wince.” 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LITTLE. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. Do the people who still think that live in 
the gentleman’s district? 

Mr. LITTLE. Some of them. A man in our district has just 
sent out thousands of copies of a paper in which he gives that 
as the reason why he should go to Congress from our district. 
I do not think that anybody really thinks so. There was a man 
traveling around our district making that statement on behalf of 
the candidate who sent out these papers. I met him on the train 
and called his attention, in a kind and firm way, to the fact that 
somebody had been lying to him; and he agreed with me after 
a slight argument. But I find other men interested in the 
primaries still reiterating that statement. I do not think that 
any honest man would make the statement. A man who would 
circulate, as has been done, thousands of that falsehood to get 
into Congress would violate any law for political triumph. I 
think the collector’s ruling is proper matter to be circulated for 
public information. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. LITTLE. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does not the gentleman think 
that some of these people who are circulating this statement 
are seeking themselves to avoid taxation? 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. LITTLE. No; the man that I refer to probably never paid 
a dollar of income tax in his life, has no dependents, and has 
thrifty and industrious relatives who will not let him suffer. 
[Laughter.] s 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
foolishness of the contention? 

Mr. LITTLE. Yes; but I think the evidence ought to be pre- 
sented to the people. My vote was the same as yours, and if 
this deliberate misrepresentation goes unchallenged every man 
here is slandered. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Did the gentleman ever know 
a tax shirker who did not find fault with those who paid taxes? 

Mr. LITTLE. I have noticed that. The traveler I corrected 
had a kinsman who was worried over his brother's big income 
tax under this law—— 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LITTLE. Yes. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Did I understand that the gentleman ts 
going to put into the Recor a ruling by the collector of internal 
revenue? 

Mr. LITTLE. Yes; Mr. Roper. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. I will say that that ruling was put in 
the Recorp two or three months ago. It is now a matter of 
public record. If a man in the gentleman's district has been 
saying that the Members of Congress do not pay a war tax, a 
supertax, and all other taxes they are simply mistaken. 

Mr. LITTLE. That is not quite the word, I think. That is 
correct, but it should be characterized by a stronger word. 
Here is a man in our district who wants to go to Congress by 
inducing people to believe this falsehood, which he circulates, 
by the thousand, and since that statement is made I think it 
right that the Recorp should again show it, so that there may 
be no doubt about it. There was a time when some reputable 
newspapers made the statement, but they were misled. Since 
Mr. Roper has ruled on it there is nothing for further discus- 
sion. No honorable man would make the statement for political 
purposes. 


Does not that evidence the 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, . 
Washington, February 1, 1918. 


SALARIES OF UNITED STATES SENATORS AND REPRESENTATIVES HELD TO 

N TO EXCESS-PROFITS PROVISIONS OF THE ACT OF OCTODER 3, 
To collectors of tnternal revenue and others concerned: 

In reply to numerous inquiries, the Bureau of Internal Revenue is of 
the opinion that it was not the intention of Con to exempt the 
salaries of United States Senators and Representatives from the excess- 

rofits tax, and holds that the salaries of Members of Con are sub- 
ject to the provisions of Title II of the act of October 3, 1917, and are 
neluded in the income to be E gag by such Members for the purposes 
of the excess-profits tax as well as for the purposes of the income and 
the war-income taxes. 
DANIEL C. Rorer, Commissioner. 

Another false statement made by men who know better is 
that some who favored giving the President power to raise 
troops by draft and by calling volunteers fought conscription. 
The Military Committee bill gave authority for conscription and 
to take volunteers. The Kahn amendment cut out the power to 
call volunteers, and it was not till September, 1917, the first 
drafted men got to camp. If the committee bill had gone 
through, we would have enforced conscription and raised 
1,000,000 volunteers before the first conscript came in. Those 
who favored the double system supported the bill as amended, 
and yoted for conscription. : 

Mr. Chairman, in view of the campaign of villification and 
abuse which is being made I desire to place in this record 
for the information of my constituents the facts that I haye 
just presented. In the last 20 years I have been a candidate 
for political office just twice. He who makes these statements 
has been a candidate 12 times in the last 12 years. He served 
his country by running for office 12 times and I by fighting in 
11 pitched battles, one behind him. In all my life I have 
been a candidate for office just four times. Once the rival 
candidate was this same man. His claim was then that I 
was a candidate of the breweries and similar charges, which 
was just as false as this present statement he is making. 
When I was in the Philippines, risking my life in 11 pitched 
battles for my country, he was at home going to school at 
the age of 29. When I went to the Secretary of War and 
volunteered he was attending a Chautauqua course in oratory, 
equipping himself for a campaign on the rostrum, arranging, 
as he said, to lay his jawbone on the altar of his country. I 
suppose he was dreaming of Sainson and his similar feat. 

Five weeks before my term of office began and 60 days before 
the declaration of war he announced his candidacy, taking the 
position before my term began that I was not entitled to the 
usual second term. Now he offers as the reasons why he began 
his fight for the nomination in January, 1917, his claim that 
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Congress voted to exempt itself several months later. He is 
running for office, as he states in his circular of October 1, 1917, 
to “realize his ambition,” and in that cireular he does not say 
one word about supporting the administration or making the 
war a success, though it had been going on six months. When 
he assails Gen. Suerwoop, a hero of the Civil War, and CLAUDE 
Kitrcuim for voting against this war he attacks Webster, Clay, 
and Lincoln, who opposed the Mexican War. Mr. Chairman, 
I am not a candidate for Congress to “realize my ambitions.” 
I merely wish to serve my country, as I did in 1898-99. Do you 
imagine I went to the Philippines to “ realize my ambition“? 

Twenty years ago, when I returned from the Philippines with 
the Twentieth Kansas, the great leaders of the Republican 
Party offered me a nomination for Congress, All I desired was 
a home and family and a quiet fireside, and I declined to run. 
Seven years ago this gentleman, with his $3,000 assessment, 
wrecked the Republican Party in our district and turned it 
over to the Democrats, who held the seat till I defeated their 
champion by 4,000 majority two years ago. 

The experience we have all had here in the last 15 months 
has given us an equipment for the future during this conflict 
such that no man has a right to shirk his responsibility. The 
year and a half I had in the American Army, largely on the 
firing line, has enabled me, in a humble way, to be of use to my 
country on this floor. During this contest I have voted for 
every measure, without exception, to uphold the administra- 
tion and make the Army successful and bring victory to our 
flag, and nobody but a copperhead would refuse to volunteer, 
stay at home, and yet malign those who have served their coun- 
try here as well as on the field of battle. If I had never been to 
war, if I were 10 years younger than some soldier of the Republic 
in this Congress, I would move to make that soldier’s nomination 
and election unanimous at such a juncture, and I would be 
ashamed to contest with him the right to serve under the flag 
under which he fought beneath the Southern Cross. 

Of course, the fact that I voted for volunteers rankles in the 
heart of this gentleman, but not half as much as the fact that I 
volunteered. I know he is constitutionally opposed to volunteers 
because he did not volunteer in 1898, though a bachelor and“ am- 
bitious.” So was Cæsar, but he was willing to take a chance 
where men died for glory and honor and patriotism. That 
erator is not worrying so much as to whether I voted for con- 
scription of men, as I did. The real fact is that there would 
not be much of a campaign against me if I had not gone out on 
the floor of this House and made a fight for the conscription of 
wealth, for taxing into the Treasury all incomes above $100,000, 
und that is where the campaign fund against me comes from. 

Curtis, THOMPSON, ANTHONY, LITTLE, CAMPRELL of Kansas, 
DooLTrTLE, HELVERING, Conynetty of Kansas, SHousg, and 
Ayres all voted just alike on the income tax, and when they 
assail one of them they assail them all on that point. And 
every honest man who has examined the Recor knows that not 
one of them voted to exempt himself. When we see that the 
principal claim advanced against me is so willfully false, you 
can judge how the rest must run, and what consideration such 
rivalry is entitled to among honest men and women who have 
small regard for back-wounding calumny. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
cline to be drawn into a campaign of slander and abuse and I 
do not care to win if I must resort to such methods. That is 
something I leave to those who have pursued it all their lives and 
know no other. Men who circulate such malicious misrepre- 
sentations of the record of the Congress of the United States in 
order to “realize their ambitions” are not proper persons to sit 
in a body of which Webster, Clay, Calhoun, John Quincy Adams, 
and Abraham Lincoln were Members. 

As for me, I stand on my record here. No honest man can point 
to a vote I cast since war began which he would change if he 
wished the war to be a success. As for a liar, he can say any- 
thing, and when he is uncovered thereafter he will be known. 
As Othello said, “I have done the State some service, and 
they know it.” A man’s first term is naturally devoted to acquir- 
ing the experience that enables him to be very useful here. 
Those districts which keep their Members here are the most 
powerful. Yet there are things I have accomplished here of 
which many of my constituents know personally and individu- 
ally. The 6-foot channel of the Missouri River will start from 
Kansas City, Kans, hereafter, on my motion. Mr. FERRIS, 
chairman of the Democratic national congressional committee, 
said on this floor January 23, 1918, that if the bill brought in by 
the Irrigation Committee passed, the taxpayers would lose $70,- 
000,000 and the revolving fund for future irrigators would dis- 
appear. On the motion of LITTLE of Kansas, that bill was killed 
and $70,000,000 saved for the taxpayers. I was a member of the 
Committee on Woman Suffrage which put through this House 
the suffrage amendment and opened a new era to the women of 


the Nation, as my dear mother instructed me a generation ago. 
On this floor I presented the claims of the first Christian nation, 
the Armenians, for the consideration of the greatest Christian 
Republic, and on this floor I made the first speech ever made 
in Congress for the conscription of wealth by the assessment of a 
tax of all above $100,000 incomes during this war. 

The night war was declared I introduced the first war meas- 
ure, and the National Anti-Saloon League, by its official organ, 
the American Issue, said that that bill and my fight for it estab- 
lished the present temperance zone about the camps and gave 
us a sober Army. Imagine, gentlemen, a bachelor, 10 years 
younger than I, wholly without dependents, old enough to go 
to the other war and young enough to go to this, who at 29 
went to school while I went to war, and who was studying 
elocution at Chautauqua when I was here tendering my services 
for this war! Which one would be the more inclined or the 
better prepared to look after the interests of your boy yonder on 
the firing line for the liberty of the world? Do you think that 
a man who told the people two years ago that I was the candi- 
date of the breweries, do you think that a man who tells the 
people now, in an edition of thousands of papers, that Curtis, 
THOMPSON, ANTHONY, CAMPBELL, DOOLITTLE, HELVERING, Con- 
NELLY, ŠHOUSE, AYRES, and LITTLE voted to exempt themselves 
from taxation, to, as he said October 1, 1917, “ realize his ambi- 
tion,” would in a year and a half make a better record or prove 
to be a more honorable and patriotic man? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 27, biginning on line 22, strike out all of section 32. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man from Kentucky if he can advise me what will be the cost 
of taking this census in each of these years specified in this 
section, namely, 1921, 1923, 1925, 1927. Has the gentleman any 
information as to what the cost will be each of these years? 

Mr. HELM. The statement made before the committee was 
to the effect that the cost of taking the census of manufactures, 
mines, and quarries would be about $300,000. 

Mr. BLACK. Oh, no; if you look at the hearings you will 
find that the census for manufactures will cost $1,945,000, and 
the Director of Census stated that these censuses that are to 
be taken in 1921, 1923, and 1925 will not cost quite so much as 
$1,945,000, because they will not be so comprehensive; but he 
does not state exactly what they will cost. 

Mr. WALSH. In view of that fact I do not think we ought 
to provide at this particular time for taking census of manu- 
factures in the future after 1920. 

Mr. HELM. If the gentleman will permit, this period is 
covered by the decennial census period, which comprises three 
years, beginning July 1, 1919, and ending June 20, 1922. 

Mr. WALSH. You have one census in here of 1921. 

Mr. HELM. That is embraced in the decennial census period. 
The census of 1927 is a part of the quinquennial census; that 
is, the census taken every five years. The census of manufac- 
tures taken every five years is distinguished from the decennial 
census. That is a provision of law that has been in. force for 
a number of years. The census of manufactures is taken every 
5 years, and the census of population is taken every 10 years. 
Manufactures are taken every five years under existing law 
that has been in force for a long perjod of time. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will permit, 
if your write this section into the law, you are going to take a 
manufacturing census in 1920. Before statistics are published 
or made available you start in in 1921 and take another manu- 
facturing census, and when the statistics of the 1920 census 
will have been published, in 1923, to start in and take another 
census. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
setts has expired. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes more, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FESS. At what time can the public expect the 1920 
census to be published? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, in response to the inquiry of 
the gentleman from Ohio, as I understand from statements 
which have been made here by members of the committee, it is 
hoped that this information will be available within three years 
after it has been collected, but of course we all know that the 
complete information which will be collected beginning January 
1, 1920, will not be available within three years. 

The point that I am making as a reason why we should not 
authorize these manufacturing censuses every two years at this 
particular time is that before they begin even the 1920 census, 


The time of the gentleman from Massachu- 
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we may think it wise to authorize a manufacturing census to 
be taken every year or every six months, and if it is taken 
under this schedule, they will take a census in 1920 and be- 
fore they have even completed collecting the statistics upon it, 
they will.start in to take another one in 1921, and before the 
statistics of the 1921 census have become available, in 1923 
they are authorized to start in to take another manufacturing 
census. 

Mr. FESS. If the gentleman will permit, it has been the 
practice in taking these complete censuses for the public to be 
compelled to wait for four or five years after it is taken for 
the information to be made available. 

Mr. WALSH. We have been obliged to wait, so that par- 
ticularly in these times, if we were compelled to wait a like 
period, statistics collected three years previously would be 
practically worthless. The point I make is that it would be 
better to defer this and possibly we might find it necessary to 
take a census every six months, at least a census to collect 
sufficient information so that it would be available for that 
current year, and it would be wiser, in my opinion, to defer this 
manufacturing census to be taken every two years, particularly 
when we are going to start in to take a census in 1920 that is 
not expected to be available until 1923. Then in 1921 we start 
in to take another, and in 1923 another, and in 1925 another, 
and in 1927 another, and then for every tenth year thereafter, I 
submit to the chairman of the committee it might be wise to 
defer authorizing the various manufacturing censuses to be 
taken, and to wait until the year 1920 when Congress will be 
in session, or in the session of the next Congress, when we 
might provide for a distinct correction of manufacturing sta- 
tisties which might require, or at least might become available 
every six months. For that reason I trust that the amendment 
will-be agreed to. 

Mr. HELM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Les. 

Mr. HELM. I find that on referring to the hearings on page 
164 that I was incorrect in my statement made in answer to 
the gentleman's inquiry a few moment’s ago, that the cost of 
taking this census would be about $300,000. The chairman 
asked Mr. Rogers the following question: 

What was it you stated would be the cost of taking the census of 
manufactures? 

To which Mr. Rogers replied: 

n and ninety-five thousand dollars. The cen- 
oe te vg 2 fy gol 32, 8 is a restricted census and 
would not cost that much. 

I want to correct that statement. 

Mr. WALSH. The census provided for when; m 1921? 

Mr. HELM. Yes; the censuses of 1921, 1923, 1925, and 1927; 
a biennial census instead of a census every five years. 

Mr. WALSH. It is going to cost $1,945,000 for the 1920 
census, s 

Mr. HELM. No. The director says it will not cost that 
sum of money because it is a restricted census; that is, the cost 
of taking a manufacturing census 

Mr. WALSH. In 1920? 

Mr. HELM. Yes; if taken separately would be that much, 
if not taken in connection with the census of population and 
agriculture. 

Mr. WALSH. If the gentleman will permit, of course the 
census of 1920 will have to be taken separately, and each of 
these other biennial censuses would have to be taken separately, 
except, possibly, the census of 1925, when we take an agricul- 
tural and live-stock census; and, possibly, they would find a 
lot of agriculture and live stock around these manufacturing 
establishments, so that the same force may collect both sets of 
statistics. It will be a separate census even in that case. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has again expired. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last two words and I would like to have the 
attention of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Herm] for a 
moment. I have not been able to follow this bill very carefully, 
but I want to ask if this section 32 provides for a separate 
manufacturing census, with all of the machinery incident 
thereto, for 1921, 1923, 1925, and 1927. 

Mr. HELM. It is my understanding that while this is to 
make the manufacturing census a biennial census, it is covered 
in the decennial census period. I understand that it is to 
progress with the taking of the regular decennial census period, 
in so far as the dates coincide with the decennial census, and 
will be taken by the force performing the work for the decennial 


census. 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The law heretofore has pro- 
vided for a census of manufactures once in five years? 


Mr. HELM. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
census every two years? 

Mr. HELM. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I ask the gentleman who has 
asked for this biennial census? It looks like a lot of machin- 
ery—— 

Mr. HELM. The gentleman will understand this recom- 
mendation was made by a body of men, a committee of men, 
who had had considerable experience, long time experience 
in connection with the bureau and who are familiar with the 
business affairs generally of the country and the methods the 
office has of making them useful—— 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman name 
some of them? 

Mr. HELM (continuing). And upon the recommendation of 
those gentlemen connected with the Census Bureau this section 
was inserted. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Did it arise from gentlemen 
wholly within the bureau or from gentlemen outside the bureau? 

Mr. HELM. I take it that the officials in the bureau under- 
took to perform this work in such a manner that it would be 
serviceable to the public generally and, in my opinion, the busi- 
ness interests of the country. Of course, that is not done by 
the officials for the benefit of the bureau; it is for the benefit of 
the people and the commercial world. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will it be of benefit to the 
public to have these census takers go around to the factories 
every two years? You are compelling these people to examine 
their books and make returns every two years for census pur- 
poses. Does it not build up another big machine, with agents, 
inspectors, census takers, who, instead of being employed once 
in 5 or 10 years, will now be employed every 2 years to harass 
and annoy the business men all over the United States? 

Mr. HELM, I think the gentleman is mistaken in his con- 
clusion there. I think this work is to be done by what may 
be termed the office force. Now, you understand the men who 
take the population, if the gentleman will give me his attention 
just a moment, the men who take the census of manufactures 
are not the enumerators who go around and take the census 
of population or the census of agriculture, but they are the 
office force and detail special agents, many of whom are con- 
stantly occupied in the bureau. I do not think it is contem- 
plated, do not think it will require a large increase of the 
office force such as the gentleman evidently has in mind. Cer- 
tainly there is no intention to build up a political machine. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I am quite sure that if it 
takes a large office force to collect these statistics once every 
five years it is going to take a larger office force to take them 
once every two years. 

Mr. HELM. Let me read some of the testimony—— 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It looks to me like the build- 
ing up of a permanent institution, with increased machinery, 
for the sole purpose of keeping business men employed making 
Government returns. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I ask that I may proceed for 
five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylyania. [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I am going to say a word or 
two about this, if the gentleman will permit. 

Mr. LARSEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I will yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. LARSEN. I want to inform the gentleman I have had a 
conversation with the Director of the Census in reference to 
this section. He advises me that it is the purpose of the de- 
partment to take this census the first time in the regular 
way, which he says should not cost exceeding $100,000, and 
that he believes that after that it will be possible to take it 
through mail facilities, and that will simply require the various 
manufacturing enterprises over the country, upon request, to 
send in the information desired; that it will include a report 
from something like 75 different kinds and characters of manu- 
factured products, and it would not increase the force. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is the thought underlying this 
movement to secure information for the Revenue Service? 

Mr. LARSEN. No, it is not; it is purely and simply intended 
for the purpose of getting information which will be helpful to 
the various manufacturing industries throughout the country 
and to the people who desire information relating to manu- 
factured products, 


Now you propose to take that 
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Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. What manufacturing indus- 
tries have asked for this? Have they ever been consulted 
about it? What manufacturing interests have sought to have 
this decennial census of their particular business? 

Mr. LARSEN. Well, I do not understand it is a question 
of whether they want it, but I understand it is a question of 
whether the public needs it, and if the public interests of this 
country demand it it ought to be given, regardless of the fact 
whether the manufacturing interests really want it or not; 
but so far as I know, I may say to the gentleman, there is no 
objection being made by any manufacturing establishment at 
all, and, as J understand, it will have their cooperation. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is there any manufacturing 
interest in the United States now which desires to have imposed 
upon it a decennial census? What chance has there been for 
them to be heard upon the subject? 

Mr. LARSEN. I take it for granted a number of manufac- 
turing enterprises throughout the country have been furnished 
with copies of this bill by some Member of Congress or by dif- 
ferent enterprises. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I represent a very large manu- 
facturing district and I have not heard from a single manu- 
facturer about this bill. 

Mr. LARSEN. That indicates their entire satisfaction. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. No; they did not know about 
it. I want to say in the time I have left that this bill came 
along rather unexpectedly to a large number of the Members 
of this House. It might just as well have laid over until after 
the November election. 

It is not a war measure. It has no relation to any urgency 
due to the war, but is due to the fact that the majority now in 
control wants to put this bill through so that it can cinch addi- 
tional officeholders before the November election. 

Mr. LARSEN. The gentleman recognizes the constitutional 
requirement, does he not? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I can not yield to the gen- 
tleman. I admire and respect him, and recognize in him-an able 
defender of the committee, but I believe down in the depths of 
his heart he will agree, and the gentleman from Kentucky will 
agree, that we could just as well have brought this census bill 
in with its great horde of appointees, following the November 
election, as readily as before the election. That would not 
have shocked the Constitution. 

Mr. LARSEN. That is not the information of the gentleman 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. We make appropriations for 
the Department of Agriculture to take all the censuses it 
needs. We give appropriations every year for taking cotton 
censuses; we do all that is required in that respect; we do 
it for the war boards. But the purpose of this bill is simply 
to enable the party that is in power to get it through before 
election rolls around, so that assurance may be given to a 
large proportion of the few “deserving Democrats” who are 
left in the country without positions, that they may be able to 
obtain them before the November election. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. You are proposing by this 
section a charge upon the manufacturers of this country that 
they would resent if they had fair notice of the burden it 
imposed. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. FESS. To the inquiry of my friend from Pennsylvania 
as to the cost and the amount of work required, the answer 
came that they did not propose to take an exhaustive census, 
but only the census of the important manufactures. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It seems to be a special census. 

Mr. FESS. If that be true, what value will the facts be to 
the country if they are not exhaustive and do not satisfy the 
inquiry as to what these manufactures gre? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I was trying to get that 
Information from the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. HELM] 
and from the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Larsen], but up 
to date they have not informed me upon that very question. 
The gentleman from Georgia has indicated that there was a 
great public demand for this census. 

Mr. HELM. In that connection, will the gentleman yield a 
moment? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman says the publie 
wants it. I respectfully challenge that statement of the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. LARSEN]. I have not heard a single 


demand from anybody in my section for this particular census 
The CHAIRMAN, 
vania has expired. 


The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes in order to answer 
these questions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there objee- 
tion? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman from Pennsylvania an- 
swer a question? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I will. 

Mr. MADDEN. I wanted to ask a simple question, namely, 
whether the proposed manufacturers’ census will be sufficiently 
comprehensive to ascertain how many lines of industry have 
been suspended and put out of business entirely on account of 
the war? The census would not be worth muck unless it dis- 
closed that. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Fess] and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN] have put 
two very pertinent questions, and they ought to be answered. 
The gentleman from Ohio states what seems to be confirmed by 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. LARSEN], in defense of the 
bill—that this manufacturing census is to be only with regard 
to certain manufacturing industries. 

If that is the fact, it is to be a special census. Certain indus- 
tries are to be picked out and annoyed and harassed by a 
requirement to make biennial reports. The gentleman from 
Georgia indicates there is a great public demand for these 
reports. Of what value will they be if they are not general, 
but pertinent only to one or two industries? Now, the distin- 
guished gentleman from Georgia and the distinguished gentle- 
man from Kentucky both know, because they are on the Census 
Committee, that every line of manufacture is subject to scru- 
tiny and investigation to-day as it never was before. 

Mr. LARSEN. I am sure the gentleman does not want to 
misrepresent the committee. I stated to the gentleman I was 
informed it would not be less than 65 industries. The gentle- 
man says one or two. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
amendment. 

Mr. LARSEN. Different characters of industries. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Let it be 65. Well and good. 
It is still special. Why not all? Our laws ought to be uniform 
and our procedure against the industries or in favor of them 
should be general. There should be no exceptions; there should 
be no special legislation. 

But what I want to say to the two gentlemen—the gentleman 
from Kentucky and the gentleman from Georgia—is this, that 
the various war-industry boards in this country are now taking a 
very effective census, at the expense of the people of the country, 
of all our manufactures, and are requiring all the special infor- 
mation that it is necessary for anybady to have now in respect 
to those industries. 

Mr. HELM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And they are doing it under 
such pressure that it is impossible for any of them to resist 
giving the information. 

Mr, HELM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. HELM. The gentleman has stated that he has not been 
in the Chamber and has not heard the discussion on this bill. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I have been busy with the 
Ways and Means Committee. 

Mr. HELM. I understand what a busy man the gentleman 
is and realize that there are few, if any, more efficient Mem- 
bers than the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I thank the gentleman for 
that compliment, which is wholly unexpected and entirely 
undeserved. 

Mr. HELM. But in the discussion of this bil 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield 
until we get order on the Republican side? 

Mr. HELM. I think that is impossible. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It is a very noisy minority 
to-day. Generally the noise is on the majority side, but to-day 
it is on the Republican side. [After a pause.] Now, you see 
we have order at once. It is hard to keep order in a Democratic 
House. The gentleman will understand that. 

Mr. HELM. Most of the activities, if not all, that the gentle- 
man has referred to in the way of taking a census of the indus- 
tries of the country are provided for in what is known as the 
Lever agricultural bill. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes; nearly everything was 
covered in that—appropriations and all—as the gentleman will 
admit. 

Mr. HELM. Yes. All the appropriations provided in that 
bill expire June 30, 1919, and none of the work to be done under 
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this bill begins until July 1, 1919, so that there is no overlapping 
and no duplication whatever of the activities. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, Then, why on earth do you 
propose to have a census taken every two years when you can 
not make the returns public for three years? 

Mr. HELM. There is where the gentleman has been led into 
another error by reason of his inability, on account of his more 
pressing business, to be present in the Chamber. The point I 
urge upon the gentleman was more aptly expressed by Mr. Hart- 
ley, who was a member of the commission that drafted this bill. 
In answer to a question he said: 

I would like to say that the Fuel Administration, the War Trade 
Board, the Tariff Commission, and the Internal- Revenue Bureau make 
daily use of the basic census facts. There is not a day passes that the 
Division of Manufactures is not called upon to supply c facts, no 
matter what industry they are engaged in, because y get various re- 
turns, and they do not know what they tie to; they come to us and ask 
for special tabulations, and we make them, and then they know what to 


tle to. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Who is this? 

Mr. HELM. This is Mr. Hartley, the Chief of the Division of 
Manufactures in the Census Bureau. . 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. He is an employee of the 
Census Bureau? 

Mr. HELM. Yes; he is Chief of the Division of Manufactures 
in the Census Bureau. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman state what 
part of the public, to which the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Larsen] referred, requested this special manufactures census? 

Mr. LARSEN. I did not say they specially requested it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman said the public 
wanted this information. 

Mr. LARSEN. Oh, they do want a lot of things. I have 
wanted a lot of things myself in my life, and could not get 


them. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman said this was 
in response to a public demand, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
me some more time? 


Will not the gentleman give 


Mr. HELM. I yield to the gentleman five minutes. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is recognized for five 
minutes. 


Mr. HELM. To further answer some of the misunderstand- 

ings that I think the gentleman from Pennsylvania has, the 
Director of the Census stated, to illustrate what I mean in 
explanation of this very section: 
Sees Cas —. F 
ments. They cover the things that enter most largely into our indus- 
trial and commercial life. The statistics for these ustries are being 
called for almost every day. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. By the war boards? 

Mr. HELM. By the different governmental instrumentalities 
in connection with the management of the war. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Suppose that the census is 
taken in 1921, which is the one provided for here, how long will 
it be before the public will have the result of that census? 

Mr. HELM. The gentleman has again been unfortunate in 
not having been able to be present in the Chamber during the 
discussion of this bill. As soon as the statistics are gathered 
and sent to the bureau a pamphlet or summary is issued and 
distributed over the country, to the newspapers, and the public 
is advised of the conditions existing in the manufacturing in- 
dustries and in the commercial world. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Take the census of 1921. 
When will we have the returns of that? In 1922 or 1923? The 
gentleman says I have not followed the discussion. What does 
the gentleman say now? 

Mr. HELM, If the census is taken in the early part of 1921 
in my opinion the public will be advised of it in less than nine 
months, possibly six months. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman thinks if the 
census of 1921 is started by 

Mr. HELM. If it is started in 1921. Let me clear up the 
gentleman’s confused idea about that. The complete work of 
the census consists of these bound volumes that the gentleman 
has seen, and in his activities as a very active and alert Con- 
gressman I know he has had occasion to call on the Census 
Bureau for data 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I frequently do—— 

Mr. HELM. For the writing of tariff bills and matters of 
that kind. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I am not finding fault with 
the Census Bureau. It is a valuable adjunct to the Govern- 


ment. There is no question about that. 
will not tell me when we are going to get the returns from this 


But the gentleman 


first biennial census of manufactures taken in 1921. 1 suspect 
he thinks we will get it in 1922. 

The gentleman says, and the testimony indicates, that the 
war boards are seeking this information. The war boards have 
all this information in hand, because they have absolute control 
over all the industries. Now, then, what value for war pur- 
poses will this census of 1921 be in the year 1922 or 1923 when 
it comes along? We are told that this is a war proposition. 
I fear it means that those manufacturers who are doing a war 
business will be halted by those census inquiries at a time when 
they are expected to use all speed to win the war. They are to 
be told to stop in order to make new returns every. year, or 
every other year, when the results can not be known for one or 
two years following. 

Mr. HELM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield in that 
connection? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes, 

Mr. HELM. A representative of the Food Administration, 
Mr. Pearl, was before the Census Committee, and he stated that 
the censuses taken in 1910 and 1915 were found almost indis- 
pensable to the uses and services of that board, so that 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I venture to say that Mr. 
Hoover, having given millions of dollars to ascertain—— 

Mr. HELM. The information taken six months ago ought to 
be of service to this war board. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Hoover, having received 
millions and millions of dollars for the purpose of employing 
thousands and thousands of men—more than 5,000 are now in 
his service and that of the Fuel Administration—is better 
posted to-day upon the actual business statistics of this country 
than is the Director of the Census, because he has practical con- 
trol over every food producer and food consumer. The Director 
of the Census has no such authority as that. Mr. Hoover and 
Mr. Garfield already have thousands upon thousands of em- 
ployees engaged in this kind of work, and I fear that you are 
now proposing to duplicate it. 

Mr. ASWELL and Mr. ROBBINS rose. 

Mr. ROBBINS. I move to strike out the last three words. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Louisiana, a 
member of the committee, desire recognition? 

Mr. ASWELL. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will first recognizé the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. ASWELL], a member of the committee, 
and then he will recognize the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Ronnixs]. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, I want to say only a word. 
After the first biennial census of manufactures is taken it will 
require no additional force in the Bureau of the Census, and 
will cost practically not a dollar after the first is taken. Why 
the Director of the Census should not be directed to take the 
next biennial census of manufactures when it will cost little 
extra I can not understand. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASWELL. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Upon what basis does the gentleman make 
the statement that the taking of the census of manufactures 
once every two years instead of once every five years will 
entail no additional cost upon the bureau? 

Mr. ASWELL. Simply because after the first biennial census 
is taken the information, being easily accessible, will be gath- 
ered by correspondence largely, and will require no great tax 
upon the manufacturers to furnish the information. It saves 
money and at the same time brings to the country the informa- 
tion that everybody ought to have. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think the gentleman is entirely in error; 
and if the House will give me an opportunity I will show beyond 
peradventure of contradiction that the gentleman's statement 
is entirely erroneous. 

Mr. ASWELL. I base my statement upon the statement of 
the Director of the Census made this morning and on state- 
ments he has made time after time. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Will the gentleman kindly indicate in the 
record of the hearings where any such statement has been 
made by the director? 

Mr. ASWELL. I have not the record before me. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will furnish the gentleman with a copy 
of the record. 

Mr. ASWELL. I make this statement upon the statement 
of Mr. Rogers this morning. It seems to me somewhat un- 
reasonable to argue in favor of striking out this section when 
the country urgently demands this information. The war cer- 
tainly will not continue many, many years, and when the wur 
is oyer gradually, step by step, we will have a continuous record 
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of the manufacturing industries of the country. I hope the 
gentleman will not press that point. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASWELL: Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. This is the 1st of July, 1918, 
and we have been at war with Germany for 15 months. Six 
months of this year are to elapse, and the whole of 1919 is to 
elapse, before the first of these biennial censuses is arranged 
for. It will be 1921, fully two years from this time, before the 
first biennial manufacturing census herein proposed will be 
inaugurated. The returns from that census can not possibly 
be available for the public, which the gentleman says is in 
need of this information, until well on into the year 1922. 

Mr. ASWELL. The gentleman is mistaken about that. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Let us say that it will be 
ready in three months after the census is taken. I will give 
the gentleman the benefit of a very close margin. Of what use 
will that information be for war purposes? 

Mr. ASWELL. I made no claim especially for war purposes. 
There is a necessity for it all the time, in war or in peace. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I understood the gentleman 
to say that the public was demanding this, that we were at war, 
and that it was important that this legislation should pass. 

Mr. ASWELL. It is important now, and will be more im- 
portant as the years pass on. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman is a very active 
member of the committee. He says there will be no additional 
expense by reason of this additional census. May I ask the 
gentleman if it is not a fact—— 

Mr. ASWELL. I said after the first one was taken. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is it not a fact that the 
Government will have to print a large number of blanks, and 
that it will have to keep employed a large number of people? 

Mr. ASWELL. Not another man more than there are now. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That it will have to send out 
a great deal of mail matter to all sections of the country, which, 
of course, is franked, but which the Government has to pay for? 
Is it not a fact that manufacturing establishments and business 
men all over the United States, in every section of it, will be 
required to make two or three more returns to the Census Bu- 
reau than they now have to make? 

Mr. ASWELL. Yes; and they would be glad to do It. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I question whether that is a 


fact. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
three words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair promised to recognize the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. ROBBINS]. 

Mr. HELM. Mr. Chairman, I should like to see if we can not 
come to some agreement as to the limitation of debate on this 
section. s 

Mr. WALSH. How would an hour on each side do? 

Mr. HELM. I am satisfied the gentleman from Massachusetts 
can talk 10 hours, as far as that is concerned ; but there are some 
other matters here which require attention to-day. 

Mr. WALSH. I have spoken on the amendment once, so that 
I would not be able to press my views upon the committee again 
unless I got unanimous consent. 

Mr. HELM. I do not see anybody else besides the gentleman 
from Boston who wants to take time. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I believe this is the last section that will 
provoke a debate of any length. 

Mr. HELM. How much time does the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin want? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Not to exceed 10 minutes, and perhaps not 
more than 7. 

Mr. ROBBINS. I should like 10 minutes, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I should like five minutes. 

Mr. HELM. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
debate on this section and all amendments thereto close in 30 
minutes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, how will that 
time be distributed? 

Mr. HELM. I want 10 minutes time, and the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Nichols] can control the remainder. 

Mr. BLACK. Unless I can have the assurance of five minutes 
I shall object. 

Mr. ASWELL. We can take care of the gentleman. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman make it 35 minutes? 

The CHAIRMAN. How is the time to be divided? 

Mr. HELM. ‘Twenty-five minutes to be controlled by the gen- 
tleman from Michigan and ten minutes by myself. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will that take care of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. BLACK. I so understand. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent that debate on this section and all amendments 
thereto close in 35 minutes, of which time the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. NicHotrs] shall control 25 minutes and the gentle- 
oao Erom Kentucky IMr. HELM] 10 minutes. Is there objec- 

on? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HELM. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do now 


rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker haying re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Foster, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 11984 and had 
come to no resolution thereon. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


Mr. MCLEMORE, by unanimous consent, was given leave of ab- 
sense from June 24 to June 29, inclusive, on account of illness. 


ARMY APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 12281, the Army appro- 
priation bill, disagree to the Senate amendments, and agree to 
the conference asked for by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 
12281, disagree to all the Senate amendments, and agree to the 
conference asked for by the Senate. Is there objection? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. Reserving the right to object, this is a 
proposition to send the military bill to conference? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. MCKENZIE., And disagree to all the Senate amend- 
ments? 

Mr. DENT. Yes; and agree to the conference asked for by 
the Senate. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I have no objection to disagreeing to all 
the Senate amendments and sending the bill to conference, but 
I would like to ask the chairman of the committee, in yiew of 
the fact that there are so many very important and far-reaching 
legislative amendments that have been added to the bill since 
it passed the House, whether or not, in view of the importance 
of many of these amendments, such as the Slovak Legion, the 
creation of a number of regiments in certain States to be used 
as independent organizations, the creation of a new bureau to 
look after social hygiene of the country, lieutenant general for 
the Judge Advocate General, and the creation of a great number 
of major generals in the Medical Corps—I ask the gentleman 
if it is not his judgment that we should on these very important 
matters, which have not had the judgment of our committee 
and upon which the House has no information, if it will not be 
the purpose of the conferees to bring back some of the more 
important matters for the House to vote upon? 

Mr. DENT. I will state to my colleague on the committee 
that I would not like to make any absolute promise as to what 
the conferees will do, but I think my colleague knows me well 
enough, from association on the committee, that where new 
legislative propositions are brought in it is my policy not to 
take the responsibility unless I can in some way, at least, get 
the sense of the House. I would not like to make any absolute 
promise as to what will or what will not be brought back. I 
will state, however, that I agree with the gentleman’s proposi- 
tion that these legislative matters ought not to be on this appro- 
priation bill and that we ought to raise an American Army. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. McKENZIE. I realize that we are all anxious to get 
this bill completed and to have a complete agreement by the 
conferees. I shall interpose no objection at this time preventing 
that, but I do say very frankly, Mr. Speaker, that there are 
propositions injected into this bill by the Senate that I feel, 
regardless of my desire for a recess, that before I would vote 
for a conference report containing them I would stay here and 
fight as long as I could. But I have confidence that the chair- 
man of the committee will bring them back and give an oppor- 
tunity to express ourselves on it. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, the 
gentleman from Illinois, as well as the chairman of the commit- 
tee, realizes that these are extraordinary times and that it is im- 
portant for the success of our forces that some provisions per- 
taining to the Army should be enacted into law at once, includ- 
ing the provision in relation to the Medical Corps. 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, has 
the gentleman from Alabama and his committee given con- 
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sideration to the plan to take this bill to his committee before 
sending it to conference? 

Mr. DENT. I will state to the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts that I suggested myself to Gen. Crowder and to Senator 
CHAMBERLAIN, prior to the time that the Senate committee re- 
ported on the appropriation bill, that there were certain mat- 
ters of legislation which the War Department was anxious 
should be enacted into law, nnd that beth committees had prac- 
ticaliy agreed on, and that it would be all right if the Sen- 
ate would put those legislative’ features on the appropria- 
tion bill. In response to that suggestion the chairman of 
the Senate Military Committee invited the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Kaun] and myself to sit with him and the 
ranking minority member of the Senate Military Commiitee 
and Gen. Crowder and certain officers of his force. We 
went over the legislation that. Gen. Crowder suggested and 
which the War Department was insisting upon. We agreed 
substantially upon the legislation that should go in the bill. I 
then called the House Military Committee in session and nar- 
rated what had been done and they substantially approved. 
After that there were put in the bill legislative matters that we 
were not advised about at all; and, of course, I have had no 
opportunity to confer with the Military Committee about them. 
For instance, in the Senate on the floor 22 amendments of a 
legislative nature were added to the bill. The bill has just come 
over. I tried to get à print on Sunday but was unable to do so. 
I have had no chance to confer with the Military Committee on 
the new legislative features that have been put on the bill. 

Mr. WALSH. Of course, there are some matters here that 
would seem were nòt of such an urgent nature that they should 
be put on the appropriation bill. 

Mr. DENT. I agree with the gentleman that there are some 
matters that ought not to be put on the bill. 

Mr. WALSH. I think the House ought to have some oppor- 
tunity for discussion of the new legislative features, because we 
can not assume that they are in perfect form simply because 
they are put on by the Senate. I think that we ought to have a 
chance to vote on some of these Senate amendments, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, if objection is 
made to this motion, does it mean that the bill will go back to 
the Committee on Military Affairs? 

The SPEAKER. The practice is, if the chairman asks that 
the bill lie on the table it will be allowed to do so; but this is an 
exigency and the Chair would be disposed to refer it to the 
Military Affairs Committee at once unless there was some good 
reason to have it lie on the table. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, may I have one 
minute? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylyania asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for one minute. Is there ob- 
jection? 2 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, my inclination 
is to object and send this report back to the Military Affairs 
Committee for further consideration. We should not, in my 
judgment, be forced to accept amendments involving important 
principles in this way. Stories come up through the camps, 
both here and abroad, that discontent in the ranks follows the 
tendency of men of high position in the Army to inject their 
personal affairs into these appropriation bills. Matters affecting 
rank and individual salaries should not halt these great meas- 
ures nor bring disappointment to the boys in the trenches. We 
all want victory to perch upon our banners as quickly as pos- 
sible. We do not help matters by stopping to contend over the 
rights or privileges of certain generals. For one I am tired of 
hearing complaints that come up from the ranks through mem- 
bers of soldiers’ families with respect to the effect of the quib- 
bling of men in Washington. I do not believe we are improv- 
ing the morale of our boys in France or in the Army camps in 
the United States by stopping legislation until the personal in- 
terests of certain men are promoted. I shall not object to the 
report going back to conference, but 

Mr, CANNON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes; if I have the time. 

Mr. CANNON. Did my friend get information froni the boys 
in the trenches by wireless? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. No; but I have had it in 
various ways sufficient to satisfy me that some of the boys 
“over there,“ as well as some of them here, are very much dis- 
contented. They have hard drills, a hard life, and they are 
anxious to have the thing over. They should not be held up by 


these quarrels over grades in Washington. 
The SPEAKER. 
vania has-expired. 


The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 


Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I wish to say that I understand that the Sen- 
ate has added to the Army appropriation bill, an amendment 
making Gen. Crowder a lieutenant general. It was but a few 
days ago that this body expressed itself in the most emphatic 
fashion in the case of Gen. Barnett, in opposition to this policy 
of making lieutenant generals out of bureau heads in Washing- 
ton. The House should be advised whether an opportunity will 
be given it to vote on this amendment, otherwise a motion 
ought to be made to instruct our conferees not to agree to this 
item. Of course if this matter is returned to the House for 
consideration in advance of final action by the conferees, that 
will be entirely satisfactory to everyone who is opposed to this 
amendment. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr, Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. gji 78 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, to-day is the beginning of the new 
fiscal year, The amounts carried in this bill are the largest 
that have ever been carried in any appropriation bill in any 
legislative body. It is essential that the conferees be appointed 
as speedily as possible in order that the War Department may 
know at least what they can depend upon in the way of money 
appropriations. The legislative features that have been added 
to the bill by the Senate can be taken up at some length and 
can be disposed of in regular order. But I suggest that the 
conferees who have been appointed by the Speaker upon mili- 
tary matters in the past generally have given ample opportunity 
to the House to express its view upon such legislative féatures 
us may have been inserted in the bills by the Senate. The con- 
ferees should not, in my opinion, be instructed before they go 
into conference the first time. There is no disposition, so far 
as I know, on the part of any conferee of the House to preclude 
ample, full, free, and fair discussion on every one of the pro- 
posed legislative features. I sincerely hope that the request of 
the chairman of the committee will be agreed to and that the 
bill max go to conference at once, 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to ask the chairman of the committce regarding 
those 22 amendments about which he spoke huving been adopted 
in the Senate, As I am informed and understand, those amend- 
ments were not even considered and reported by the committee 
of the Senate. 

Mr. DENT. I think there were seven of them that were com- 
mittee amendments, but the others were put on from the floor. 

Mr. TOWNER. I desire to make this suggestion to the gen- 
tleman: I hope this bill will go to conference, and I hope the 
conferees will take all the time necessary to consider all of these 
amendments. The Senate having placed upon the House the 
responsibility of acting upon these new propositions, the country 
should understand that the House will not be driven, because of 
the consideration of time, from a full consideration of the 
amendments. The country will not justify us, in my judgment, 
if we do not fully consider before we pass upon all of these 
amendments that have been submitted by the Senate, no matter 
how much time it may take, 

Ms. DUPRE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from Alabama 
yi 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. DUPRÉ, Is it not true that a number of the amend- 
ments offered from the floor of the Senate were included in leg- 
islation that had previously passed the Senate and is now pend 
ing before the Committee on Military Affairs of the House? 

Mr. DENT. That is true as to committee amendments, but 
only 7 of the 22 were committee amendments. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

The Chair announced the following conferees: Mr. Dent, Mr. 
Flos, and Mr. Kann. 


LEGISLATIVE, EXECUTIVE, AND JUDICIAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States: 

The Clerk proceeded to read the. message. 

Mr. STAFFORD (interrupting the reading). Mr. Speaker, I 
make the point of order that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hundred and fifty Members pres- 
ent, not a quorum. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: . 


Bacharach Flynn Lee, Ga. Scott, Iowa 
Mer ‘oss Lehlbach Scott, Pa. 
Bankhead Lesher Senlly 
Bland Gallivan Lever Sells 
Britten Goodall Littlepage Shackleford 
Gould London Sherw 
Browning Graham, Pa JLundleen Siegel 
Brumbaugh Gray, N. McCormick Slayden 
campbell, Pa. Griest Maher sone. 
Carew Hamill Mann Smith, T. F. 
Carter, Mass. Hamilton, N. Y. Mason Snell 
Carter, Okla. Haskell Miller, Minn. Spyder 
Church Hayes Mudd Stedman 
Claypool Fiontan Neely Sterling, III. 
Cople: Heintz Nelson Sterling, Pa. 
Costello 5 Norton Stevenson 
Cox Hicks Olney Strong 
Crago Hood O'Shaunessy Sullivan 
88 3 8 ee 
Surry, Ca ow: 
Dale, N. Y. Hutchinson Phelan Talbott 
Davidson Ireland Polk ‘Templeton 
Davis 3 Powers Van Dyke 
Denison Pratt are 
Dies Johnson, S. Dak, Ragsdale Voigt 
Donovan Juul burn Ward 
Dooling Reavis Watson, Va 
Deremus Keh: Riordan aley 
Drukker Kelley, Mich 1 rts White, Ohio 
Kdmonds Kennedy, R. I Rodenberg ingo 
Emerson Kiess, Pa. se Winslow 
Estopinal Kreider Rowland ise 
8 G. W. LaGuardia Woods, Iowa 
8 Sabath Woodyard 
Welds Schall 


The SPEAKER. On this call 291 Members, a quorum, an- 
swered to their names, 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I move that further 
proceedings under the call be dispensed with. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. A quorum is present. The Doorkeeper will 
unlock the doors. The Clerk will read the veto message of the 
President. 


VETO MESSAGE, LEGISLATIVE, EXECUTIVE, AND JUDICIAL APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL (H. DOC. NO. 1207). 


The Clerk read as follows: 


To the House of Representatives: 

Though I realize very keenly the inconvenience to the Govern- 
ment of returning without my signature H. R. 10358, making 
appropriations for the legislative, executive, and judicial ex- 
penses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1919, and for other purposes, I feel constrained to do so because 
of the provision contained in the last paragraph of the bill, 
which increases the hours of work for the employees of the 
Government within the District of Columbia from seven to 
eight hours per day. 

At the outset of the war I felt it my duty to urge all employ- 
ers in the United States to make a special effort to see to it 
that the conditions of labor were in no respect altered unfavor- 
ably to the laborer. It has been evident from the first how 
directly the strain of this war is to bear upon those who do the 
labor which underlies the whole process of mobilizing the 
Nation, and it seemed to me at the outset, as it seems to me 
now, that it is of the highest importance that the advantages 
which had been accorded labor before the war began should not 
be subtracted from or abated. 

Having taken this position in an earnest appeal to other 
employers, I do not feel justified in assenting to a measure in 
which the United States as an employer changes the conditiohs 
of the labor of its own employees unfavorably to them, and I 
feel the freer to take this position because I have not learned 
from any quarter that the employees of the Government in the 
District have been slack in their labor or have demurred from 
doing any of the necessary additional tasks which the time and 
the exigency require. On the contrary, I have learned that they 
have cheerfully done additional labor and have not needed the 
compulsion of law. 

Wooprow WILSON. 

THe Wuite House, 1 July, 1918. 


Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker ; 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Missouri rise? 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, I rise to make a motion that 
the House proceed to reconsider the measure mentioned in the 


message. 

The SPEAKER. It does not require a motion, It is the busi- 
ness of the Chair to put the question without any motion about 
it. The other day the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. STEENER- 
son] made a motion, and inasmuch as he made it the Chair put 
it; it amounted to the same thing exactly. The question before 
the House is, Will the House on reconsideration pass the legis- 


lative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill, the objection of 
the President of the United States to the contrary notwith- 
standing? The Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 50, nays 248, 
answered Present“ 3, not voting 129, as follows: 


Anderson 
Anthony 
Black 
Borland 
Buchanan 
Candler. Miss, 
Clark, Fla 
Collier. 
Connally, Tex. 
Cramton 
Dale, Vt. 
Doughton 
Elliott 


Alexander 
Almon 
Ashbrook 
Asweli 
Austin 
Ayres 
Barkley 
Harnbart 
Beakes 
Bell 
Beshlin 
Blackmon 
Blanton 
Booher 
Bowers 
Brand 
Browne 
Burnett 
Burroughs 
Butler 
Byrnes, 8. C. 
Byrns, Tenn. 
Caldwell 


Campbell, Kans. 


Cannon 
Cantrill 
Carter, Okla. 
Chandler. N Y. 
Clark, Pa 


Connelly, Kans. 
Cooper, Ohio 
Cooper, W. Va. 
Cooper, Wis. 


Dewalt 


Dominick 


Doremus 


Chandler, Okla. 


3 
Bankhead 


Britten 


Browning 
Brumbaugh 
Campbell, Pa. 
Carew 
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YEAS—50. 
Flood Kitchin - Sisson 
Gard McFadden seep 
Garner McKenzie Sioa. 
Gillett McLaughlin, Mich.Smail 
Glass Mansfeld Stafford 
Gordon Mapes Stephens, Miss. 
Green, lown Miller, Minn. Walsh 
Greene. Vt, Oldbeld Webb 
Haugen Platt Welling 
Telm Quin Wilson, Tex. 
Humphreys Robinson Young, Tex. 
Johnson, Ky. Sanford 
Kennedy, Lowa Shouse 
NAYS—248, 
Fagan La Follette Romjue 
Eagle Tarson ouse 
Ellsworth Lazaro Rowe 
Elston Lea, Cal Rubey 
Esch Lee, Ga. Rucker 
Evans Lever Sanders, Ind. 
Fairchild, B. IL. Linthteum anders, Ia. 
Fairfield Little Sanders, N. Y. 
Fess Lobeck Saunders, Va. 
Fisher Lonergan 4 Mich. 
Focht Longworth 
Fordney Lufkin 93 
Foster Lunn Sherley 
Francis McAndrews Sins 
Frear McArthur Sinnott 
French McClintte Smith, Idaho 
Fuller, III. Me€nlloch Smith, Mich, 
Fuller, Mass. McKeown Smith, C. B. 
Gallagher McKinley Snook 
Gandy MeLanghlin, Ta. Steagall 
Garland McLemore teele 
Garrett, Tenn. Madden Stephens, Nebr, 
Garrett, Tex, Magee Stiness 
Glynn Martin Sweet 
Godwin, N. C. Mays Swift 
Go dwin, Ark Mernit Taylor, Co 
700d win, Ark. Mer or, Colo. 
€ jraham, inl Miller, Wash Tempi e 
Gray, Ala. Mondeil Thomas 
Greene, Muss. Montague ‘Thompson 
Gre E Moon ‘Tillman 
ee Moores, Ind. Tilson 
ley Mor; Timberlake 
Hanf ton, Mieh. Morin Tinkham 
Hamlin Mott Towner 
Hard Nicholls, S. C. ‘Treadway 
Harrison, Miss. Nichols, Mich. van l Dyke 
Harrison, Va. Nolan Varı 
Hastings Oliver, Ala. Venable 
Hawley Oliver, N. Y. Vestal 
Hayden Osborne Vinson 
Hetin Overstreet Voigt 
Hensley (Ses 5 Volstead 
Hersey aldow 
Hilliard Parker, N. J. Walker 
Holland Parker, N. X. Walton 
Hollingsworth eters ason 
Huddleston Porter Watkins 
Hiull, Iowa >on Watson, Pa. 
Igoe’ Price Weaver 
Jacoway Purnell Welt 
Sehneos; Wash. Rainey, II. T. Whaley 
Jones Rainey, J. W. Wheeler 
Keatin ker White, Me. 
Kelly, Ramsey Illiams 
Kettner Ramgexer Wilson, M. 
Key, Ohio Randail Wilson, La. 
Kincheloe Rankin inslow 
Kin Reed Wood, Ind. 
Kinkald 3 risut 
u rts gung, N. Dak, 
Kraus Rogers Ziblman 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—3. 
Moore, Pa. Sumners 
NOT VOTING—129. 
Donovan Heaton Tehtbach 
W 
rukker elvering aAttlepa 
Edmonds a! icks London © 
Emerson Hood Lundeen 
Estopinal Houston McCormick 
Fairchild, G. W. Howard Maher 
Farr ilu, Tenn. Mann 
Ferris usted Mason 
Fields Hutchinson Mudd 
Flynn Ireland Nee 
Foss James Nelson 
Freeman Johnson, S. Dak. Norton 
Gallivan Juul Olney 
Goodall Kahn O'Shaunessy 
Gould Kearns Overmyer 
Graham, Pa. Kehoe Pa ne 
Gray, N. J Kelley, Mich. Phelan 
Griest Kennedy, R. I. Polk 
Hamil less, Pa. Powers 
Hamilton, N. Y Kreider Pratt 
Haskell LaGuardia Ragsdale 
Hayes Langley Rayburn 
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Reavis Seully Steenerson Ward = 
Riordan Sells Sterling, III. Watson, Va. 
Rodenberg Shackleford Sterling, Pa. White, Ohio 
Rose Sherwood Stevenson Wingo 
Rowland Siegel Strong Wise 
Russell Slayden Sullivan Woods, Iowa 
8 Smith, T. F. Switzer Woodyard 
Schall Snell ‘Tague 

Scott, lowa Snyder Ta.bott 

Scott, Pa. Stedman Templeton 


So the motion was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Until further notice: 

. STEDMAN with Mr. BACHARACH. 

. BANKHEAD with Mr. BRITTEN. 

Ennis with Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma. 
„ Tarsorr with Mr. BROWNING. 

. Bropneck with Mr. STEENERSON. 

„ Breapauen with Mr. Srencina of Tilinois. 
r. Tadu with Mr. STRONG. 

. STERLING of Pennsylvania with Mr. BLAND. 
. STEVENSON with Mr. SWITZER. 

Sutra with Mr. Carter of Massachusetts. 
. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania with Mr. COPLEY, 
. Carew with Mr. COSTELLO. 

. Cuurcu with Mr. Craco. 

„ CLAYPOOL with Mr. Curr of Michigan. 

. Watson of Virginia with Mr. Wanp. 

. Warre of Ohio with Mr. Woop of Indiana, 
. Wise with Mr. GCODALL. 

n GALLIVAN With Mr. FREEMAN, 

n FLXNN with Mr. Foss. 

. FæLrps with Mr. FARR. 

„ THomas F. Surra with Mr. SNYDER. 

. SLAYDEN with Mr. SNELL. 

. Suerwoop with Mr, SIEGEL. 

r. SHACKLEFORD with Mr. Setts. 

. Scurry with Mr. EMERSON. 

. SaABATH with Mr. EDMONDS. 

. Donovan with Mr. DAVIDSON. 

. Dies with Mr. DENISON. 

. Dare of New York with Mr. Davis. 

. Russect with Mr. Rose. 

„ Riorpanw with Mr. Robzxnznd. 

+ Rayeurn with Mr. PRATT. 

. Ragspare with Mr. PLATT. 

. Hanmi with Mr. PAIGE. 

. Heiverrne with Mr. Gour. 

. Hoop with Mr. Granas of Pennsylvania, 
. Houston with Mr. Gray of New Jersey. 

„ Howarp with Mr. Grrest. 

Hurt of Tennessee with Mr. HAMILTON of New York. 
. Kenor with Mr. HASKELL. 

. LesHer with Mr. Hayes. 

r. LITTLEPAGE with Mr. HEATON, 

. Lonpon with Mr. MUDD. 

. Mauer with Mr. HUSTED. 

. Neety with Mr. HUTCHINSON, 

. OLNEY with Mr. Hicks. 

. O’SHAUNESssy with Mr. Kress of Pennsylvania. 
. Oversyer with Mr. Kremer, 

. Wasco with Mr. LANGLEY. 

. Estoprnar with Mr. LEHLBACH., 

. SCHALL with Mr. KAHN. 

Mr. Doorne with Mr. Georce W. FAIRCHILD. 

The SPEAKER. On this vote the yeas are 50, the nays 248, 
answering “present” 8. Two-thirds of the House having failed 
to vote in the affirmative, the House declines to pass the bill, the 
President’s objection to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I move that the veto 
message of the President be referred to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee moves that 
the veto message of the President be referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations, 

The motion was agreed to. 


WATEB-POWER LEGISLATION. 


Mr. SIMS. Mr. Spenker, I wish to make a request for unanl- 
mous consent. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bili known as the water-power bill be taken up for consideration 
by the House, subject to all privileged bills, resolutions, or other 
matters. 
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Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, at this time I feel compelled 
to object to that request. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky objects. 


GENERAL DEFICIENCIES, 


Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I present for printing under 
the rule the general deficiency bill, and I wish to serve notice 
on the House that later in the day I shall ask unanimous con- 
sent to take up the bill, without regard to its being printed under 
the rule. A copy of the bill and the report (No. 727) will be 
available for the benefit of the Members, if not available now. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 12600) making appro N 
5 for the Bacal wear 9 10 1 7 
years, on account of war expenses, a for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The bill is ordered printed under the rule. 

Mr, STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I reserve all points of order 
on the bill just reported. 


DISTRICT APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. SISSON, from the Committee on Appropriations, called 
up the conference report on bill H. R. 11692, the District appro- 
priation bill, as follows: 


CONFERENCE REKTORT. 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate Nos. 1, 61, and 83 
to the bill (H. R. 11692) making appropriations to provide for 
the expenses of the government of the District of Columbia for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, and for other purposes, 
having met, after full and free conference have been unable to 


agree. 

T. U. Sisson, 
Jas. MCANDREWsS, 
C. R. Davis, 

Managers on the part of the House. 
JOHN WALTER SMITH, 
Jon T. ROBINSON, 
J. H. GALLINGER, 

Managers on the part of the Senate. 


Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, I will state that the conferees are 
still at disagreement on amendments Nos. 1, 61, and 83, the three 
amendments that were in disagreement before. The first amend- 
ment was the amendment involving the half and half and the 
other was the Keller amendment, involving the reversal by Con- 
gress of the judgment of the court in condemnation preceedings 
on land, and the other amendment involves the principle of the 
half-and-half law. 

Now, I ask unanimous consent that the conference report be 


greed to. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, may I inquire of the gentle- 
man since this matter was last under consideration in the 
House whether the conferees have had any protracted confer- 
ence on the amendments that are in disagreement? 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, I will state that the conferees on 
the part of the House met with the conferees on the part of the 
Senate, and the Senate conferees declined to discuss either of 
these amendments. I made an effort to discuss the matter with 
the Senate conferees and endeavored to go into the history of 
the half and half, the reasons for its adoption at first, which I 
did at some little length, and then started to discuss with them 
the report of the joint commission. Neither of the conferees said 
anything, made no sort of reply, did not in any way controvert 
any statement that I made about it, and sald that the confer- 
ence was useless. I then stated to the conferees that If they 
would assign reasons 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. DYER. I want to make fhe point that the gentleman is 
not permitted to state what took place in the conference. 

Mr, SISSON. Iam stating that we did not have a conference. 

Mr. DYER. The gentleman has stated what took place and 
what the Senators and the members of the conference said, or 
what they did not say. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask the gentleman if he thinks 
it proper to detail to the House information of the conference? 

Mr. SISSON. I think so. If not, I do not know how the 
House could act understandingly upon this matter. I have abso- 
lutely nothing to conceal about it nor do I believe the Senate 
conferees have. 

Mr. GILLETT. The gentleman does not think this is a ques- 
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tion they are not familiar with? 
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Mr. SISSON. I say that this question has never been dis- 
cussed in the Senate in debate except once. There has never 
been a real debate on, this matter in the United States Senate. 

Mr. GILLETT. That does not mean they are not posted on it. 

Mr. SISSON. I have my doubts if they are all posted. I am 
willing to. go baek and try to confer with the Senate conferees 
onee more, and if this conference report is agreed to, and I 
have asked unanimous consent that it be agreed to, I shall fol- 
low that up with the request that we further insist on disagree- 
ment to the Senate amendments and agree to the conference 
asked for by the Senate. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Was not the conference report agreed to the 
other day? 

Mr. SISSON, Yes. But this is another conference, although 
the items are identical with the items before. 

Mr. WALSH. Do I understand the gentleman to say that he 
has brought in a conference report that has already been agreed 
to by beth branches? 

Mr. SISSON. We agreed to the conference report before, 
and in that conference report there was a disagreement on three 
items. We agreed to the conference report by unanimous con- 
sent, and then upon a vote the House sustained the disagree- 
ment of the House conferees upon amendments Nos. 1, 61, and 83. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON. I do. 

Mr. GILLETT. Is it not true that, by reason of this bill not 
having been agreed to by the House to-day, officials of the Gov- 
ernment throughout the city of Washington are breaking the 
law? Every employee whom they use 

Mr. SISSON. I do not think they are breaking the law yet. 

Mr. GILLETT. Why not? 

Mr. SISSON. The law does not consider part of a day; and 
we are not going to permit them to violate the law, because if 
we can not get an agreement upon this bill we will bring in a 
resolution and save them. 

Mr. GILLETT. The resolution has got to provide whether 
it shall be paid by the half-and-half principle or not. 

Mr. SISSON. That is true. 

Mr. GILLETT. The same issue will arise. ; 

Mr. SISSON. That can be dealt with by a resolution. But 
I am willing to go back to the Senate and make an effort to 
agree if we can. à 

Mr. GILLETT. I agree with the gentleman as to that. I 
think we ought to pass the bill in some way. 

Mr. SISSON. One moment. I do not believe that there is a 
single Member of this: House that wants to agree to the 
Keller amendment; not one. . ‘ 

Mr. GILLETT. Is it not probable, if the House agrees, as 
we always have done in the past ultimately, to carry on the 
appropriations in the way they have been accustomed to be 
earried on, that the Senate would abandon that amendment? 

Mr. SISSON. I can not say as to that. 

Mr: GILLETT. The gentleman knows it has been so in 
the past, if my recollection serves: me. 


Mr. SISSON. I can not say about that; but I am willing. 


to make another effort to have a conference with the Senate. 
I hope that the House will agree to the motion that I have 
made for our further disagreement to the Senate amendments 
and agree to the conference asked for by the Senate. 
Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. SISSON. Les. 
Mr. GORDON. Has the Senate asked for a conference on 
the half-and-half prineiple and now declines to confer on that 
subject? ` 
Mr. SISSON. This is the first time they have asked for it. 
Mr. GILLETT. They did not deeline to have æ conference. 
Mr. SISSON. We sat around the table. I did mest of the 
talking, and I and my eelleagues insisted that the Senate con- 
ferces give some expression of their views on this subject. 

Mr. DYER. The regular order, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is—— 

Mr. SISSON. One moment; Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 


inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SISSON. Wher this conference report was here before 
we agreed to the conference report. There were only three items 
In disagreement. 

The SPEAKER, The Chair understands that. 

Mr. 5 Now, if that conference report has to be agreed 
to again—— 

The SPEAKER. It does not have to be agreed to again. 

Mr. SISSON, Then I ask unanimous consent that we further 
Insist upon our disagreement. 


dece: 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi asks unani- 
mous consent that the House further insist upon its disagree- 
ment to the Senate amendments undisposed of, Nos. 1, 61; and 
83, and agree to the conference asked by the Senate. Is there 
objection? ; 

There was no objection; and the Speaker announced as the 
conferees on the part of the House Mr. Sisson, Mr. MecAnprews, 
and Mr. Davis. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Record by printing a letter defending 
second-class postal rates, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp as indicated. 
Is there objection? i 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, who wrote the 
letter—an official of the Government? 

Mr. McCLINTIC, No; a constituent of my district, 

Mr. WALSH. TI object. i 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts objects. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE. 


Mr. McCLINTIC. I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for a few moments, 

Mr. WALSH. On this same subject? 

Mr. McCLINTIO. Les. 

Mr. WALSH. I object. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Then I make the point of no quorum, Mr. 
Speaker, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma makes the 
polnt of no quorum. The Chair will count. 

Mr. McCLINTIC., Mr. Speaker, I would like to withdraw 
that point ef no quorum. ' 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma withdraws 
the point ef no quorum. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
HELM] is recognized. ; 

Mr. HELM. Mr. Speaker, if anybody else has anything that 
he wants to be considered, I wilt not make the motion to go Into 
ne of the Whole just for 10 minutes and then have 
to rise. t 
i The SPEAKER. Nobody seems to be demanding considera- 

on. : 

Mr, WALSH. I would like to say to the gentleman that I have 
a motion that I would like to have considered, 
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The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Kentucky is recognized. 
Mr. HELM. I move, Mr. Speaker, that the House resolve itself 
Into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
Hed the further consideration of the bill H. R. 1198-4, the census 

L X 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky moves that 
the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further consideration of the 
bill H. R. 11984, the census bill. The: question is on agreeing to 
that motion. 

The question was taken; and the Speaker announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 3 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks for a 
division, ) 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 77, noes 47. 

So the motion was agreed to, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Bun- 
NETT] will please take, the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 11984, with Mr. Burserr in the 
chair. 


The CHAIRMAN, The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union fer the further consideration 
of the bill II. R. 11984, which the Clerk will report by title: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 11984) to provide for the Fourteenth and subsequent 
unial censuses. 


Mr. NICHOLS of Michigan, Mr. ROBBINS, and Mr. WALSH 


rose, : : 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, there was an agreement limit- 
ing discussion to 35 minutes, 10 minutes to be controlled by the 
chairman of the committee and 25 minutes to be controlled by 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Nienors!]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair was not in at that time. What 
was the agreement? RA 

Mr. HELM. There was an agreement that we would have 35 
minutes on section 32. 
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Mr. NICHOLS of Michigan. I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. ROBBINS]. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Pennsylvania is 
recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, this section 82 provides for an entirely new feature in 
the census law. There is no such provision in any previous 
census law. It is new and without precedent. It provides for 
taking statistics of manufactures in 1921, 1923, 1925, and 1927 
as to the industries of the country. This section reads as 
follows: $ 

Src. 32. That the Director of the Census be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to collect and publish for the years 1921, 1923, 
1925, and 1927, and. for every tenth -year after each of sald years, 
statistics of the products of manufactu industries; and the director 
is hereby ‘authorisca to prepare such — — as in his judgment may 
be necessary. 

In the testimony on page 163 of the hearings before the com- 
mittee on this bill, with reference to this section Mr. Rogers, 
Director of the Census, testified, at the bottom of that page, 
and states as follows: 

It would hardly be possible, even if desirable, to make the biennial 
censuses as comprehensive in character as the census of manufactures 
now in the bureau taken eee e e but that it is 
believed that the proposed bil 

Speaking of this section of the bill— 
will, if enacted into law, meet in a great measure the need for more 
up-to-date information in regard to the materials needed for the manu- 
facturing industries of the country, 

On the next page he states that it will probably cost $1,945,000, 
but adds, “that this is a restricted census and would not cost 
that much.” This proposed census is therefore not to be com- 
plete and will, of course, be of little or ro value, There has been 
a lot of discussion here as to what good this data would actually 
be. Iam opposed to it because I do not think it would yield any 
substantial benefit to the country or contribute any fund of 
accurate knowledge to the statistical information of the country 
that would be of any value, 

Mr. HELM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBBINS. For a question. 

Mr. HELM. Is the gentleman from a manufacturing district? 

Mr. ROBBINS. I am; and I am coming to that. This in- 
formation will not be available until one year after it is taken. 
The commissioner admits that on page 166 of the hearings, In 
answer to this question, “When would that work be complete 
and available to the public?“ He said: 

If you mean December 31. 1918, you would get them about December, 
1919, or the Ist of January, 1920; in other words, one year from the 
date of the receipt of the schedules in our ofice. 

That information would be of no use a year after it was col- 
lected. More than that, we must seriously consider the condi- 
tions that confront us now among the industrial institutions of 
the United States. We have all sorts of commissions collect- 
ing information and this would only be a duplication of the 
data we already have. 

Mr. HELM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBBINS. For a question. 

Mr. HELM. If the gentleman will look at page 167, he will 
see that Mr. Hunt, who is at the head of the mannfacturing 
bureau, says: 

What we call the press bulletins will be ready within three months, 


Mr. ROBBINS. I was reading from the testimony of the 
Director of the Census, whom you have been quoting all through 
this debate as the highest authority. Mr. Rogers, the Director 
of the Gensus, says “one year.” I will leave the dispute with 
the gentleman, and I accept the Director of Census rather than 
an irresponsible clerk, I will take the evidence of the Director 
of the Census. He is the head of the bureau and must answer 
for its work, and he testifies to one year. 

Now, I want to call the attention of the committee to the 
number of commissions that we have created by various acts 
of Congress for collecting statistics from our various industries 
for various uses right now in active operation. We have the 
Federal Trade Commission, to which we have appropriated 
$1,500,000, with 83 expert clerks, and a lot of other employees, 
who are collecting statistics; and as an evidence of the statis- 
ties that they have collected, if you will turn to the bulletin pub- 
lished last Saturday, you will find a report filed with the Senate 
of the United States, giving facts and figures, data and informa- 
tion, concerning profiteering in. the mining industry, in the 
manufacturing industry, beef industry, lumber, sulphur, copper, 
steel, petroleum, and in quite a number of other industries, 

Therefore it will be a duplication to go through this work 
again by the experts of the Census Bureau. The Federal Trade 
Commission already has all this information and we are spend- 
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ing a million and a half dollars annually to collect it. through 
this commission. — * ' 

Mr. HELM. What has profiteering got to do with statistical 
information? r i 

Mr. ROBBINS. You could not get evidence of profiteering if 
you did not know the statistics concerning the industry inves- 
tigated that showed the actual cost of production. Profits only 
exist above the cost of production. The profiteer is one who ob- 
tains excess profits after deducting cost of production and a 
fair return, . i 

Then we have the Tariff Commission, to which we have just 
appropriated $200,000... It is the whole purpose ef this commis- 
sion to ascertain the cost of manufacturing in our industries 
and recommend a tariff where protection is neede¢. We have 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, to which we have appro- 
priated $4,518,000 to collect statistics about the transportation 
systems, both rail and water, throughout the country. Of course 
that is not information concerning manufacturing, but it is 
statistics, and these are obtained by an investigation. Then we 
follow that up with this Fourteenth Census, which will cost ap- 
proximately $20,000,000 ; and by this section 32 we propose to com- 
pel these interests and industries to again submit to an investi- 
gation not every 10 years but every 2 years. Then we have 
the Bureau of Markets in the Agricultural Department, for 
which we have appropriated $1,945,000, that collects all kinds 
of statistics and issues a yearbook and monthly bulletins and. 
has a multitude of agents traveling about the country nagging 
and annoying our people for information so they ean be busy 
and hold their Government jobs. In Pennsylvania we have 
about 5,000 manufacturing corporations. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBBINS. I can not yield; my time is too limited; I 
mean no disrespect. I wish to impress upon the committee the 
iniquity of these investigations, This whole system is an out- 
rage. We are investigating so much that legitimate corporations 
can not transact their business, I was in the office of a large 
Pittsburgh manufacturing company, one of the largest producers 
of commodities in Pennsylvania, last spring, and they told me 
that their whole clerical force was turned over to the work of 
getting statistics for the bureaus at Washington; that. they 
could not carry on their usual business because of these inyesti- 
gations and the work entailed in getting out reports and data. 
Now, the director says it will probably cost $1,900,000 to gather 
the statistics about the manufacturing industries of the country, 
although he says it may cost less than that, and yet he does not 
know exactly how much it will cost to investigate them at every 
turn, investigate them day and night; and each one of these 
commissions must take a turn at investigating. I have given 
above a list of appropriations we have made for investigations 
and stated the various agencies that are duplicating this work, 
that must run well onto $30,000,000, and we are investigating as 
if every man engaged in any industry in our country was à scoun- 
drel and had to be investigated and investigated over and over 
again, first by one commission and then by another. 

Up in Pennsylvania we treat our manufacturing industries as 
if they were the greatest benefactors and most beneficent insti- 
tutions in our State, and they are. These industries have de- 
veloped our resources and give employment to millions of our 
people. They have made Pennsylvania the great Commonwealth 
that it is, the greatest manufacturing community in the United 
States, and the second Commonwealth in population and im- 
portance in the galaxy of States, We do not require our manu- 
facturing industries to pay taxes. We foster and encourage 
them, and I object to having them harassed and annoyed by con- 
stant investigations. I am opposed to this section of the bill, 
and hope that the motion to strike out the whole of section 32 
will prevail. 

This is only a scheme to furnish places for “deserving Demo- 
crats,” The work proposed is a useless duplication of work 
already done by several other governmental agencies, and is not 
only a waste of the taxpayers’ money but is utterly and entirely. 
worthless when the information sought is obtained and the 
work performed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Linrrttcvar having 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the 
Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, announced that the 
Senate had insisted upon its amendments to the bill (H. R. 
12541) making appropriations for fortifications and other works 
of defense, for the armament thereof, for the procurement of 
heavy ordnance for trial and service, and for other purposes, 
disagreed to by the House of Representatives, had agreed to the 
conference asked for by the House on the disggreeing votes of 
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the two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. UxpErwoop, Mr. 
Surra of Maryland, and Mr. Jones of Washington as the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 
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The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. NICHOLS of Michigan. I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. BLAcK]. , 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I do not often find myself in dis- 
agreement, with the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. HELM] on 
matters of public expenditure, but this section 32 is one that I 
think will impose upon the country an unprofitable govern- 
mental activity and therefore unnecessary expenditure, and in 
view of that fact I shall vote for the amendment to strike it 
out. 

Mr. HELM, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK. I would prefer to make a connected statement, 
and then I will yield to the gentleman. I call the attention of 
the House at the outset to the fact that section 1 of the bill 
provides that a census shall be taken in 1920 of population, 
agriculture, manufactures, and mines and quarries. I am heart- 
ily in sympathy with the taking of a full and accurate census 
on these four different subjects in 1920, and if this bill does not 
contain every provision that is necessary for a full and complete 
census of that kind, then I am willing to vote any additional 
provisions that are needed to accomplish such purpose. I sub- 
mit that the testimony of the Director of the Census in the hear- 
ings which were had on this bill show that the information that 
will be gathered in the 1920 census will not be fully available to 
the public until three years after the census begins. 

It is fair to state that the information as to population will 
be available during the first year; but the director himself 
says lhat the completed information will not be available to the 
public until the end of three years. And yet in this section 32 
the committee has provided that in 1921 the Census Bureau shall 
begin over again and take another census of manufactures. I 
can not see any possible good reason for taking another census 
of manufactures in 1921 before the information and data ob- 
tained in the 1920 census are available for public use. To call it 
an absurd procedure would, in my mind, be expressing it mildly. 

Mr. ASWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK. Yes. 

Mr. ASWELL. The gentleman is in error, the director him- 
self has repeatedly said that the information would be available 
in three months. 

Mr. BLACK. IT am not in error; I make the statement again, 
that the Director of the Census says complete information as to 
this census will not be available 

Mr. ASWELL. Oh, the gentleman is speaking of the bound 
volumes. 

Mr. BLACK. I hope the gentleman understood what I said; 
the Recorp will show that I said that some of the information 
would be available the first year, but. the complete informa- 
tion would not be available until the end of three years. 

Mr. ASWELL. The gentleman means the books will not be 
published. 

Mr. BLACK. The gentieman understood what I said, I hope, 
and I repeat again that the hearings will bear me out in the 
correctness of my statement, In order to show the House that 
I have made a correct statement, I quote the following colloquy 
found on page 100 of the hearings between Mr. NICHOLS of 
Michigan, a member of the committee, and Hon. Samuel L. 
Rogers, Director of the Census; 


Mr. Nicnots. When do yon begin to take this census. 

Mr. Roarrs. Jannary 1, 1920. 

Mr, NreuoLs, When will it be completed; that is, completed for the 
dissemination of the information to the country? 

Mr. Rogers. It will be done within the census perlod of three years, 
as provided. Some of the bulletins will be completed within a year, 


Mr, HELM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK. Yes. 

Mr. HELM. The Department of Agriculture issues an Annual 
Yearbook which is composed of all the different bulletins issned 
from time to time by the Agricultural Bureau for publication in 
the Department of Agriculture. Now, does the gentleman from 
Texas mean to say that these publications are of no value to 
the farmer at all until the date of the publication of the Annual 
Yearbook? 

Mr. BLACK. ‘That has absolutely nothing to do with the 
question we are now discussing, and I do not want to be di- 
verted from the main point at issue, because I only have brief 
time in which to discuss this amendment. 
` Mr., HELM. ` The Farmers’ Agricultural Bulletins, the gentle- 
man would say, were of no value until the Annual Yearbook is 
published. 
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Mr. BLACK. I have not said that the statistics would not 
be of value. I said the information as to agriculture, manufac- 
tures, mines, and quarries in the 1920 census would not be com- 
pleted and ready in its complete form, according to the testi- 
mony of the Director of the Census, until three years after it 
was taken, and that, therefore, it would be a foolish procedure 
to start in again in 1921, as this section 32 requires, and begin 
another census of manufactures before the data and information 
gathered by the 1920 census are available for distribution. 

That is what I said, and I wish I had language that would 
still further emphasize it, for the gentleman's consideration. 
I do not criticize any necessary expenditure. We will have 
plenty of that kind to tax the utmost resources of this Govern- 
ment before the present war is ended. I do not doubt that the 
patriotism and loyalty and ability of the American people will 
be equal to the enormous task of meeting all necessary ex- 
penditures, but I submit that we owe it to them, and we owe 
it to ourselves, as their responsible legislative agents and serv- 
ants, to keep all these expenditures to as low a figure as pos- 
sible, consistent with a proper prosecution of all the work and 
activities of the Federal Government. 

Any unnecessary tax is an unjust tax. And it is self-evident 
that any unnecessary governmental activity imposes an unneces- 
sary expenditure of public money, and just to that extent it im- 
poses unjust taxation. 

It appears to me that the census of manufactures to be taken 
in 1920 and then the one in 1925, under existing law, are all that 
are necessary, and will be as frequent as the needs require, 
and therefore I will support the amendment to strike out this 
section 32 and hope the amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. NICHOLS of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I yield five 
minutes to the gentleman from Washington [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

. Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, 
this census bill, sprung at a time when the House is trying to 
close up the delayed bills carrying appropriations for the fiscal 
year which began to-day, is like the wicked flea. It hops in 
and is considered for 10 minutes; then it is laid aside for a con- 
ference report. Then it bobs up, is considered for another 10 
minutes and is shoved aside by a veto message from the Presi- 
dent. Just now the rush-order census bill has the right of 
way for a few minutes, and the particular paragraph under 
consideration is section 32, which proposes a special manufac- 
turing census every two years; that is, in 1921, 1928, 1925, 1927, 
and every 10 years thereafter. Now, why take a regular census 
of manufacturers in 1920 and then come along with a special 
one in 1921? The ink would not be dry on the first one before 
dhe second one is in the works. I am opposed to this section 
for the additional reason that I think that the section, if enacted 
into law, will cause additional unnecessary expenses to the Goy- 
ernment. I am confirmed in the conviction that this Congress, 
instead of continually and everlastingly adding to the expenses 
of the Government, should go through these bureaus with an ax 
and cut out every appropriation that is useless, ornamental, or 
not for the prosecution of the war. We should have started 
months ago. But we did not start then, and we do not start 
now. ‘Time and time again—continually, almost—the Repub- 
lican Members of the minority have appealed to the majority to 
cut these appropriations for expenses on the side lines—expenses 
outside of war expenses. But no; nothing doing; the bureaus 
are in control. Each and every chief is riding his hobby, and 
money makes the mare go—also the hobby. This proposed 
special biennial manufacturing census is a case in point. Look 
at the hearings. The Director of Census says one thing, mod- 
estly and carefully, and the chief of the bureau says another. 
The chiefs want to build up their bureaus. In almost every 
appropriation bill the bureau chiefs come and stand around the 
doors of Congress and each chief says if you will only add to 
2 appropriation and build up his bureau it will help to win 
the war, 

Mr. ASWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. ASWELL. The Director of the Census referred to the 
completed volume and the chief of the bureau referred to the 
others. ; 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. And that means two addi- 
tional piles of Government publications, printed in excess quan- 
tities, and piled up in the corridors around here, to become in 
time useless public documents—refuse, trash, waste, and rub- 
bish. If I could have my way I would go through these Gov- 
ernment bureaus with a stuffed club and cut ont one-half of the 
Government publications. Right now they are piling up in the 
city of Washington, largely undelivered, half of them junk, at 
a time when the Printing Office can not get paper to print 
necessary publications or even keep up with necessary printing. 
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And while the mails of the country are at a point of collapse, 
these bureaus go on sending out thousands of sackfuls of bulle- 
tins, special notices, press agents’ dope, bureau newspapers, 
and goodness knows what all, even down to a bulletin with full 
and complete information as to how to make clabber cheese; 
and, think of it, we are putting in a zone system in order to cut 
the amount of second-class mail. 

Every country newspaper office is simply flooded with govern- 
mental publications and letters. The country editor has not 
even time to tear off the wrappers or open the envelopes. The 
great work that he Is trying to do to help the Government is 
made harder by the amount of useless stuff that is sent to him. 
He helps the Government free of charge and looks out of his 
window at a gorgeous three-colored, three-sheet poster, the print- 
ing and posting of which were paid for by Uncle Sam, and 
every time he gets a sackful of useless junk he reflects a little 
on governmental extravagance, and also reflects on that gov- 
ernmental parsimony which denies him even the smallest pay 
for the use of his columns. 

Mr. Chairman, these double census bulletins on manufactures 
will go double to the country editors and be used to light the 
fires and Une the cuspidors. I will lay a little bet that before 
this thing has been a law a year there will be a Census Office 
weekly newspaper. If not, that bureau will be away behind the 
times. Does anyone suppose that any Census Bureau chief will 
permit any other bureau chief to outdistance him in bureau- 
eratie publicity, which is all the rage these days? They all do it. 
There are dozens of governmental weekly newspapers now, rang- 
ing all the way from the Alaska Rallroad's free Government 
weekly and the Panama Canal Zone Record on up the line. 
They all cost money; they all go through the mails free. 

But, Mr. Chairman, this special biennial census of manufac- 
tures will in itself be an additional and unnecessary expense. 
In my opinion, it will be entirely useless. But if it is needed, 
we can order it after we have commenced to pay some of the 
war bills, or at least we can order it after we have collected in 
this little matter of $8,000,000,000, for which we are about to 
write a tax bill. I repeat, that it is high time to begin the 
trimming out of all these unnecessary expenses. The chairman 
of the committee, Mr. Herm, has been one of the foremost ad- 
vocates for cutting down appropriation bills and has made 
speeches for rigid economy, and I hope he will not seriously op- 
pose the striking out of this section. 

Mr. DILLON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. DILLON. The provision for taking the statistics every 
two years does not appear in the former census bill, does it? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Of course not. 

Mr. DILLON. It is now proposed to take a census of manu- 
factures every two years? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes; and what is more, it is 
not proposed to take a census of all manufactures, but only of 60 
or 70 lines of manufactures. Why authorize such a step now? 
Why crowd this bill along at this last hour amid a maze of con- 
ference reports, vetoes, and even deficiency bills? 

Mr. HELM. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. ALEXANDER]. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, the committee incorpo- 
rated this provision in the bill, thinking it would be of interest 
to the manufacturing States and the manufacturing industries 
of the country. We assumed that this information would be 
more valuable to manufacturers than to any other class of our 
people in view of the great expansion of our industries and the 
necessity for accurate information. It is the opinion of the com- 
mittee, acting on the suggestion of the Director of the Census, 
that this provision should be incorporated in the bill to carry out 
this sound economic policy. 

Following the war, in my opinion—and I think it is the 
opinion of most thoughtful men—there will be a great struggle 
for the world trade. It will be helpful to our manufacturers. to 
get the information to be afforded by these biennial censuses, 
but if the manufacturing States and the great manufacturing 
interests of the country do not want the information, as far as I 
am concerned, I am not disposed to force it upon them. It 18 
my opinion, however, representing an agricultural constituency, 
that they will need this information. I can not understand the 
narrow view taken by the gentleman who represents the Pitts- 
burgh district and who talks about the interests of his country 
being harassed by requests for reports. The Director of the 
Census, speaking of the manner in which the information fs 
gathered, said this: 


We have what we call special agents who take the place of the 
enumerators, and where it becomes necessary they go to the manufac- 
turing concerns and there obtain the information called for on the 
manufacture schedule. We obtain a creat many of the schedules, how- 
ever, by mail. Some of the largest and best concerns in the country, 


upon our request by letter, send us a statement of their business cover- 
ing manufactures. About 20 per cent of the schedules on manufactures 
are obtained in this manner. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? : 

Mr, ALEXANDER. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman state why they take the 
first of these biennial censuses in 1921? We are going to take a 
census in 1920. Why should not the next one be taken in 1922? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I did not observe that that was the 


case. 

Mr. WALSH. We take a census of agriculture, mining and 
manufacturing, and of population in 1920. Section 32 provides 
for a biennial census to begin in 1921, 1923, 1925, 1927. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. The fourteenth decennial census will be 
taken as of January 1, 1920. Then the biennial census of manu- 
facturers will be taken, beginning with 1921, I presume at the 
close of that year. 

Mr. WALSH. But that is not what the section says. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I have not observed that, but I agree 
with the gentleman that it ought not to be taken earlier than 
that, and each two years thereafter. Those are the reasons that 
ge me to consent to this provislon being inserted in the 

Mr. BLACK. I understand that under existing law there win 
be another census of manufactures taken in 1925, even though 
this section is not passed. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes; and we have provided for a census 
of agriculture every fifth year. 

Mr. BLACK. That used to be the law, but it was repealed 
as to agriculture. The manufacturing census was not repealed 
and was taken in 1915. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes; by authorization of Congress; and 
we might as well realize that the Census Bureau is a perma- 
nent Government agency, and much of the statistical informa- 
tion now obtained through the other departments and bureaus 
of the Government ought to be gathered in that bureau, because 
It is a bureau equipped for that purpose. I agree that there 
is now much duplication of work, but this data as to manufac- 
turers should be gathered through the Census Bureau and not 
through so many other governmental agencies, because the Cen- 
sus Bureau is equipped with experts, it has the machinery, and 
it is the logical bureau through which the information should 
be obtained. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. NICHOLS of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I yield five min- 
utes to the gentleman from Wisconsin IMr. STAFFORD]. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, it is substantially agreed 
that these statistics will be of value only to statisticians and 
economists; certainly not of much value to the manufacturers 
of the country. I am not surprised that the Bureau of the 
Census should wish to amplify its powers. We have that con- 
tinually before us in the framing of the legislative, executive, 
and judicial appropriation bill. Until 15 years ago the Bureau 
of the Census had no permanent, continuing force, but was or- 
ganized every 10 years for the purpose of taking the decennial 
census of population. Since then there has been a strenuous 
endeavor continuously to amplify the powers of the Census Bu- 
reau so as to magnify its work all of the time. 

Mr. HELM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. HELM. Is the gentleman opposed to a census of manu- 
factures? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am opposed to a census of manufactures 
at the present time, because conditions are absolutely abnormal 
and the census will be of absolutely no value to statisticians or 
economists. 8 

Mr. HELM. I understood the gentleman to say—— 

Mr. STAFFORD. I can not yield further. I rose primarily 
to contradict the statement made by the distinguished educator 
and member of the committee, the gentleman from Louisiana 
[Mr. ASWELL], who said that the taking of the census of manu- 
factures every two years will not entail any additional expense, 

Mr. ASWELL. After the first two years. 

Mr, STAFFORD. Before me I have the estimate of the 
Bureau of the Census for the next fiscal year, in which it fs 
shown that the expensés estimated for the taking of the annual 
statistics of cotton amounts to $265,000. To obtain the statistics 
of electrical industries the amount estimated is $35,000, and 
so on down the list. It is preposterous to claim that when you 
are going to call on the manufacturers of the country and send 
out special agents to obtain this tabulation of statistics, which 
will be of no value two years after you obtain them fo the 
manufacturing establishments, that it is not going to cest any- 
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thing. It means additional employees in the Bureau of Labor. 
At this time I want to criticize, if I may, the surrender, by the 
committee, and its acceptance of the recommendations almost 
completely of this committee of employees of the Census Bureau. 
This bill is a bill prepared by the employees of the Census 
Bureau, viséed by the Committee on the Census. If the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations should accept everything that the 
Director of the Census in his estimates recommends, instead 
of having a total appropriation of half a million dollars annu- 
ally for their permanent roll, we would have millions expended 
for that very purpose, i 

Our committee on appropriations has been attempting to cur- 
tail these everpresent demands, and yet our efforts are set aside 
by the action of the Census Committee in recommending a census 
of manufacturers every two years. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Warsa] points out the lack of consideration that 
has been given to this very amendment, because under the decen- 
nial census you will take a census of manufactures—that is, in 
1920. Here you provide for a census immediately afterward in 
1921, another in 1928. Under the existing law a census every 
five years of manufactures is provided for, and that certainly 
should be sufficient. Are we running wild in our consideration 
of these matters? There is no question of patronage involved. 
This is the permanent force that will be employed in the bureau 
to take something of value only to statisticians. Is it worth 
while? No manufacturers have come before the committee 
claiming that they will be of any value. I am not surprised that 
the employees of the bureau should wish to magnify their 
importance and equip themselves to employ these special 
agents who must be employed for the taking of the decennial 
census of population throughout the country during the years 
after the decennial census work is completed. I have served 
on the Appropriations Committee too long not to realize that 
once employees are put on the statutory roll, there is not 
much prospect of ever discontinuing them. So I ask to have 
the committee present some good reason to show that these statis- 
tics will be of value to the manufacturers of the country. Well 
may it be claimed that they will not be of value, but that the tak- 
ing will be of inconvenience to manufacturers with these special 
agents going around the country every two years and compelling 
them at their mere direction to fill out these long tabulations. 
They do not want to be pestered that way especially when these 
statistics will not be of any value whatsoever to the manufac- 
turing industries of the country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. NICHOLS of Michigan. I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Indiaca [Mr. FAIRFIELD]. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman has spoken 
very earnestly in regard to the bill. I know of very few bills 
which have been brought into this Congress which have not been 
prepared in large part by the department from which they 
emanated. We have a regular organization, a statistical bureau. 
When we got into the war we needed knowledge of the condi- 
tions of this country as to manufacturing, agriculture, and min- 
ing. We found ourselves almost wholly without it, and special 
censuses were organized. These have been taken, based largely 
upon the estimates of the census which was taken in 1910. The 
committee thought it was not wholly unwise to see whether some 
organization could not be secured by which the needs con- 
tinuously of an extra organization in connection with every de- 
partment of the Government in the gathering of statistics might 
net well be turned over to the statistical bureau. You know 
and I know that agencies of this kind grow by what they feed 
upon, and the agencies which have just been brought into being 
by special services will continue to grow by what they feed upon 
unless we restrict those agencies and turn this work over to a 
regularly constituted bureau whose business it shall be con- 
tinuously to furnish the Government with adequate knowledge. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PAIRFIBLD, I will. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Oh, then it is intended that 
this manufacturing census shall not really stop at the number 
of years designated in the bill, but go on and on and on. 

Mr. EAIRFIELD. It is restricted 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. And that is a fair sample of 
n bureau enlarging itself, or, as the gentleman well says, fatten- 
ing by what it feeds upon? 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. The bureau already is permanent 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. And is enlarging itself. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. And is now doing much work for which 
other departments get credit. They send their agents into the 
Census Bureau and get the information and to make estimates, 
and the further we get away from the regular census the more 
liable we are to error. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Is it not quite possible by the 
time we get ready to take this census it will amount tó one set 
of Federal employees taking the census of another set of Fed- 
eral employees? 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. Not if we refuse in the future to make 
special appropriations that each department in itself may take 
a census for itself. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Where are we going to go 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. If it is to be in the future as now, then I 
= understand opposition to the development of the regular 

ureau. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. About when is Congress going 
to decline to enlarge appropriations to bureaus which seem to 
devote much of their time in trying to build themselves up 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. I trust we shall be able to do so in the 
next Congress at least, if not in this one, and I am heartily in 
sympathy with the idea. ; 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH. Is that the purpose of section 32 of this bill, to 
dispense with the Agricultural Department and Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, Commerce Department, and these various other bureaus? 

e The thought in the mind of the committee 
was this 

Mr. WALSH (continuing). Shall take special censuses? 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. That the special censuses should be done 
away with as soon as possible 
nat. WALSH, You have got to legislate them out of existence, 

en. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. And it should be turned over to the Sta- 
tistical Bureau to which it belongs. Now, personally I do not 
care particularly about this section, except as to indicate the 
hope that actuated the committee in being willing to report the 
vei in, and I think it has been actuated by thoughtful considera- 
tion. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. Certainly. - 

Mr. FESS. The gentleman knows I have great respect for his 
judgment and sincerity in discussing any question, and I want 
to ask him, having voted to include manufactures in the meas- 


ure 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FESS. I ask unanimous consent 

The CHAIRMAN. The time has been fixed by order of the 
committee, 

Mr. NICHOLS of Michigan. I yield the gentleman another 
minute for the purpose of answering a question. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman is recognized for one addi- 
tional minute, 

Mr. FESS. Having voted to include manufactures in the cen- 
sus requirement, what is the gentleman’s opinion as to the time 
it will take to take this biennial census limited to manufactures? 

Mr. FAIRFIELD; Well, we were informed it would take about 
six months with many bulletins out within three months. 

Mr. FESS. Does the gentleman believe it is possible if it is at 
all an exhaustive census? 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. Well, I am not familiar enough with the 
work of the Census Office, but I do think this: That the statistics 
of the bureau, organized as it ought to be, to which is contin- 
uously referred all matters that properly belong to it, would get 
it into such relationship that it might be quickly done by per- 
manent agencies, 

The CHAIRMAN. 
expired, 

Mr. HELM. Mr. Chairman, if the membership of this House 
thinks that a census of manufactures is of no value to the 
country, if you are not interested in the progress and in the 
growth and in the development of your country, if you are will- 
ing to stand perfectly still, become stagnant, not undertake to 
expand or increase or develop your manufacturing industries, 
then your contentions are good. If you are inclined to know 
how far your country has progressed, what you are producing, 
what new industries have been born, what industries have been 
compelled to die, what the future promises to you in the way of 
agriculture and manufacturing expansion, then I say your con- 
tention is wrong. 

It occurs to me that this is a very late date for men who repre- 
sent manufacturing districts in the United States to be coming 
in and asking that all sources of Information on this line be 
cut off and denied them. I wanted to ask you men who flatter 
yourselves with the idea that you are soon to control Congress 
and rewrite a tariff bill where you will go for information to 
guide you if you do not get it through this bureau? 

Mr. WALSH. In the 1920 census. 


The time of the gentleman has again 
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Mr. HELM, I understand you are not in favor even of a 
census in 1920 for manufactures, 

Mr. WALSH. I am, 

Mr. HELM. You Republicans have been making arguments 
fer a census of the population only. If you read these hearings 
you will see that many hundreds of new industries have been 
brought into operation by reason of the business enforced upon 
us because of the war. 

Mr. BLACK, Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HELM. No. 

Mr. BLACK. I suggest to the gentleman that he used up half 
of my time. 

Mr. HELM. I gave 25 minutes to the opposition. 

Since this war has started the testimony shows that the 
United States has ceased to live, as it has been living in the past, 
as a hermit nation. Mr. Palmer, who is in charge of the 
Alien Enemy Property Bureau, has disclosed to the country 
the fact that almost 30 per cent of the manufacturing industries 
of this country are controlled by foreign capital and that that 
foreign capital is German capital. Therefore, having been 
forced into the production of articles that are essentially neces- 
sary under conditions that have arisen, we must have this 
information. You might just as well undertake to say how 
much land is contained in a given boundary without a survey 
of the land as to say what the business of the United States 
amounts to without an invoice of the business. The propo- 
sition to eliminate a census of manufacture is a ridiculous and 
senseless one. 

Now, the effort to inject politics into this legislation and play 
upon political prejudices has nothing to do with the merits of 
the bill. This is a business proposition, and under the so-called 
Overman bill I do hope, trust, and pray that all of these legis- 
Intive activities we are authorizing, and perhaps not getting good 
results from, which will be performed by different departments 
and bureaus, will be confined to the Census Bureau. If the 
Census Bureau ts not worth while, abolish it. j 
But if the Government is to have a statistical bureau, a place 
where you can get information instead of having to trape all 
over the city of Washington from one place and another to 
get it, I do hope the result of the reorganization will throw 
all this business where it properly belongs—into the hands. of 
men in the Bureau of the Census who are trained for that 
purpose. The men who are connected with these other bureaus 
have to come to the Census Bureau in order to get information 
as to how to do the work that they are directed and empowered 
to do, and without this aid they can do nothing. Now, in an 
effort to take away from the Government the only reliable, 
dependable instrumentality for gathering statistics that are 
worth while you say that this legislation calls for a useless 
waste of money. I submit to every man within the sound of 
my voice if there has been a Member of Congress who has stood 
more steadfastly against the useless expenditure of money than 
myself. But I do want to see my Government during this 
crisis have every instrumentality that is necessary to perform 
the functions of the Government reliably and well. And I for 
one do not propose to take from the Government such instru- 
mentalities. 

Mr. WALSH. Why did not the gentleman ask for an annual 
census if he believes in the argument he is making? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I wish to offer a prefer- 
ential amendment, to strike out from line 24, page 27, the words 
“nineteen hundred and twenty-one.” 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. STAFFORD: Page 27, line 24, strike out the 
words “nincteen hundred and twenty-one.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The question was taken; and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. STAFFORD and Mr. ROBBINS demanded a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 23, noes 27. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is now upon the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Wats] to 
strike out the section. 

The question was taken; and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. WALSH. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 28, noes 32. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered. 

Mr. WALSH and Mr. HELM took their places as tellers. 


The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
32, noes 37. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read, 

Mr. SUMNERS. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. HELM. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to, 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Foster, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 11984) to 
provide for the Fourteenth and subsequent decennial censuses 
and had come to no resolution thereon. 


ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED, 


The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bill and 
joint resolution of the following titles: 

S. 1553. An act to give effect to the convention between the 
United States and Great Britain for the protection of migratory 
birds, concluded at Washington, August 16, 1916, and for other 
purposes; and 

S. J. Res. 159. Joint resolution to extend the time within which 
the President may relinquish control of any railroad or system of 
transportation, as provided in section 14 of an act entitled “An 
act to provide for the operation of transportation systems while 
under Federal control, for the just compensation of their own- 
ers, and for other purposes,” approved March 21, 1918, to Jan- 
uary 1, 1919. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 


Mr, LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that on June 29, 1918, they presented to the President of the 
United States for his approval the following bills: 

H. R. 12441. An act making appropriations for sundry Civil 
expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1919, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 10854. An act making appropriations for the naval serv- 
ice for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

H. R. 12599. An act making appropriations for the service of 
the Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1919, and for other purposes. 


LEGISLATIVE, EXECUTIVE, AND JUDICIAL APPROPRIATIONS (H. REPT. 
NO. 694). 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the 
Committee on Appropriations I report the bill making appro- 
priations for the legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of 
the Government for the fiscal year 1919, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bin (H. R. 12683 appropriations f „ > 
tive. and Ratciat e 2 — for — — coding 
June 30, 1919, and for other purposes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I reserve all points of order. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, the House is aware 
of the fact that the legislative, executive, and judicial appro- 
priation bill was vetoed because it carried the so-called Borland 
amendment. The bill which I have just presented is an exact 
copy of the bill heretofore passed by the House and the Senate 
with two exceptions. In the first place, it eliminates the amend- 
ment referred to; and, in the second place, it provides that the 
$120 increase shall apply to all the employees of the Government 
without exception, just as was originally provided by the House. 

This should be done in order that there shall be no discrimi- 
nation among the employees of the-Government, and in order te 
provide for a class of employees, many of whom are drawing less 
salary than those to whom the increase allowed applies. Now, 
the House is aware, of course, that this bill should be enacted 
into law without delay. This is the beginning of the fiscal year 
and unless enacted into law to-day the salaries carried in the 
bill will stop. I wish, therefore, to ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be considered now in the House as in the Committee of 
the Whole, that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with, 
and that there be no debate upon the bill, and that at the conclu- 
sion of the second reading of the bill the previous question be 
considered as ordered. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to ask of the House five minutes in which to make 
a statement in connection with the bill. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, as the gentleman from Ten- Here in the District we are confronted by this peculiar situa- 


nessee [Mr. Byens], the chairman of the subcommittee dealing 
with this bill, has stated, the bill is now reported back to the 
House with the Borland amendment stricken out and with one 
other amendment alone made in it. In all other respects it is 
as agreed to by the conferees and as passed by the House and the 
Senate. ? 

That one amendment consists in this: The House passed a pro- 
vision giving the employees of the Government who were draw- 
ing $2,000 and less per year an increase of $120 a year, with 
certain exceptions us to those who had received promotions, and 
so forth. When the bill went to the Senate they amended that 
provision in two particulars. They raised the limit of $2,000 
to $2,500, and then they excluded from the provisions of the 8120 
raise those bureaus of the Government which bad been estab- 
lished since the 1st of July, 1916. As the bill was finally agreed 
to in conference it was agreed to with the limitation at $2,500 
and with the elimination of these new bureaus. 

In my judgment the latter provision was a mistake, and a 
mistake for this reason: The testimony before the Committee 
on Appropriations shows that perhaps in the War Department, 
more than in any other department of the Government, have 
there been increases in the pay of the clerks here in Washing- 
ton, and that many of the new bureaus are employing clerks at 
rates that are as low or lower than those of most of the old 
established bureaus of the Government. These clerks are the 
new clerks that have come in many instances and have come 
here unfamiliar with conditions, who have had to get accommo- 
dations at the new prices for accommodations, and they are in a 
position of greater hardship than exists in regard to many of 
the old clerks that have been here permanently. They are paid 
out of lump-sum appropriations, 

It would be within the power of these bureaus to increase 
their salaries not only $120, but more. To exclude them from 
the benefit of that raise would be to invite the increase of their 
salaries, leaving it to the discretion of these executive officers. 
Alrendy there has been considerable agitation throughout the 
city looking to a general increase of their salaries. I think Con- 
gress ought to keep its hands, so far as it is humanly possible, 
upon this salary and labor situation in the country. I do not 
believe there can be any real justification for the exclusion of 
these new bureaus. For instance, the War Trade Bureau pre- 
sented detailed information touching salaries and the rates 
of them more creditable than most any other that I know of. 
To exclude them would be to penalize their very efficiency. 

Therefore the committee have felt warranted in making this 
change, with the belief that the Senate would acquiesee in the 
change when they understood the situation. This phase of the 
matter was not discussed on the floor of the Senate when the 
bill was pending there heretofore, and if it meets with the 
concurrence of the House I trust that we can have unanimous 
consent for the passage of this bill as speedily as possible. 

This bill, more than any other annual bill, perhaps with the 
exception of the sundry civil bill, ought to become a law before 
the expiration of the fiseal year. It deals with the pay of the 
employees of the Government, and which makes it difficult to 
take care of in a proper way by resolution. If the bill becomes 
a law to-day, the law taking no cognizance of the fraction of 
a day, it will have been the law from the beginning of the fiscal 
year, and it will obviate a great deal of difficult bookkeeping 
and a great deal of trouble. Under the circumstances I feel 
warranted in asking the House to acquiesce in the action of 
the committee, the change indicated being the only change 
made; and I trust the motion of the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Byrns] will be agreed to. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes. s 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. ' 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, the so-called Borland amend- 
ment, which the President disapproved and the House has 
approved of his position, was a subject of long controversy in 
conference. The House conferees felt bound in a way to fol- 
low the direction of the House on a record vote to insist upon 
adherence to that provision requiring eight hours, subject to 
half holidays and full holidays and 30 days’ annual leave. As 
one of the conferees I declined to accept the principle, except 
as it was limited to the period of the war. I know of instances 
in private establishments, in large insurance companies, where 
the hours of employment are less than eight. In my opinion, 
we should not compel any Government clerk to work for a 
longer period than seven hours except under the pressing condi- 
tions of war. 


tion: A shortage of clerical help; the country is being combed 
over to get efficient stenographers and clerks to perform the 
necessary work required by the Government's activities in war. 
Lack of quarters to house them is another pressing condition, 
and we are preceeding to expend $10,000,000 for building hous- 
ing facilities to accommodate the increasing army of clerks. 
Another condition that was called to our attention was the 
varying standard of hours of employment; in one bureau the 
head would demand seven and a half hours of employment, be- 
cause the working conditions in that bureau required that 
amount; and yet in another bureau, where the head of the 
department thought that seven hours should be the limit, only 
seven hours was required. 

For instance, in the Bureau of Ordnanee the employees have 
for several months been required to work seven and a half 
hours. In the Department of Labor the administrative head is 
opposed to requiring more than seven hours. So in different 
departments there is a different schedule of hours of employ- 
ment. 

Then, again, it is the opinion of many bureau heads, with the 
salaries that we are now paying to these employees, based not 
upon present living conditions but upon the exigent conditions 
prevailing by reason of the great demand for clerical assistance 
by the Government and the shortage of clerical help, where 
before we paid the clerk or typist 8900 a year we are paying 
them $1,200 to $1,400 as a governmental necessity by reason 
of the conditions, that we should during the war situation exact 
an additional hour of all the clerks, and they would be willing 
during the war to make that sacrifice by giving one additional 
hour of employment. So that with this accumulating necessary 
work, with the limited quarters in the departments, where only 
so much work can be done, with minimum housing facilities 
in the District, where only so many clerks can be housed, and 
with the limited supply of employees, it was not unreasonable 
at all to require one uniform rule for all. 

That was the justification on the part of some of the con- 
ferees in doing what had been done years before in peace time, 
requiring a certain fixed number of hours for all the employees 
in the departments, The House has seen fit to sustain the posi- 
tion of the President. I only thought it was fair to the con- 
ferees and to those of the House who had voted in support of 
the eight-hour law to make this explanation of the real, impel- 
ling reason for the action of the conferees. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns] 
asks unanimous consent that this bill be considered in the House 
as in Committee of the Whole, that the first reading be dispensed 
with, that all debate be omitted, and that at the end of the read- 
ing for amendment the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

The Clerk read the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Brrns of Tennessee, a motion to reconsider 
the vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


GARABED (S. DOC. NO. 251). 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has a communication from the 
Seeretary of the Interior that he is not certain ought to be laid 
before the House ; but inasmuch as the matter referred to created 
great excitement in the House at the time it was presented, 
and as the communication is short, the Chair orders it to be 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Tun SECRETARY oF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, July 1, 1918. 

Dear Ma. SPEAKER- I am to-day in 2 2 8 of report of the committee 
of scientists 8 by Mr. Garabed T. G ossian, and approved 
Secretary Lane, in accordance with the provisions of Public resolu- 

n No. 21, dated February 8, 1918, a copy of which report I am sending 
to you herewith. 

Cordially, yours, ALEXANDER T. VOGELSANG, 
Acting Seerctary. 
Hon. CHaur CLARE 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


We, the undersigned, who are members of the commission duly ap- 

inted in accordance with the provisions of Public resolution No. 21, 
Bixty-Artn Sieg there het cert that Mr. Garabed T. K. Giragcesian 
showed us on y, June 29, 1918, a model embodying the principles 
of his invention known as the Garabed. We found t the model was 
not in shape to run or to develop power. 
he had no working machine and 


The inventor admitted that 
that he was merely explaining princl- 
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that his device 


les. We do not believe that his principles are sound 
n the practical development or utili- 


s operative, or that it can result 
zation of free energy. 
Witness our signatures at Boston, Mass., this 29th day of June, 1918. 
James A. Moyer. 
ù Epwarp F. MILLER. 
M. DE Kay THOMPSON, 
Epwin B. WILSON, 
CHARLES L. NORTON. 
The SPEAKER. This communication will be referred to the 
Committee on Patents. 
PENSIONS. 


Mr. KEY of Ohio presented the conference reports on the dis- 
ngreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the 
House to the bills (S. 3798, 4193, and 4542) granting pensions 
and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the 
Regular Army and Navy and of wars other than the Civil War, 
nnd to certain widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers 
und sailors for printing in the Recorp under the rule. 


DEFICIENCIES. 


Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 

the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the present consideration of H. R. 
12600, making appropriations to supply deficiencies in appro- 
priations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, and prior 
fiscal years, on account of war expenses, and for other pur- 
DOSES, 
s The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHER- 
LEY] asks unanimous consent that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the consideration of the general deficiency bill. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
general debate be limited to one hour, half to be controlled by 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] and half by myself. 
I hope not to use that much time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks, pend- 
ing going into Committee of the Whole, that the general debate 
be limited to 1 hour, 30 minutes to be controlled by himself and 
30 minutes by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon], Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee cf 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the general deficiency appropriation bill (H. R. 12600), with 
Mr. Garrett of Tennessee in the chair. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, this general deficiency bill carries a total appropriation 
of $992,058,993, which is $486,016,925.61 less than the total of 
the estimates requested. 

As the Members of the House are aware, it is customary at 
the end of a fiscal year for the Congress to pass a general de- 
ficiency bill to take care of those deficiencies that have de- 
veloped in the various services of the Government during the 
fiscal year, and it is really a bill to clean up the odds and ends 
that necessarily occur in the running of the various depart- 
ments. This year, like every other deficiency bill, the amount 
is very great, due to the one compelling cause that has operated 
on all supply bills, and that is the war and its prosecution. 
This bill contains two large matters which amount for the great 
portion of the sums carried, one relating to the Quartermaster’s 
Department of the Army and the other relating to the housing 
problem in connection with war industries. : 

Touching the Quartermaster’s Department, of the more than 
a billion dollars of deficiencies presented to the committee, 
$1,031,000,000 was represented in clothing and equipage for 
the Army. When the last deficiency bill was before the House 
I stated that we were not carrying any moneys under the head 
of clothing, not because there were not deficiencies existing 
and deficiencies that would occur, but because the department 
had the right to incur such deficiencies, and it was believed at 
that time that the matter could go over until more knowledge 
Was available touching the exact situation in connection with 
the clothing of the Army. The committee had before it Gen. 
R. E. Wood, who is now in charge of the Quartermaster’s De- 
partment, and he made a statement which, I think, will repay the 
careful perusal of the membership of the House. Summarized, 
he said that notwithstanding the very great increase in the size 
of the Army, notwithstanding the very great increase in the 
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number of men who were being daily shipped overseas, he was 
glad to say that the Quartermaster’s Department had been able 
to clothe and equip fully all of the soldiers of the Nation who 
are being sent overseas and those who are being called into and 
are in the camps and cantonments here. He stated that the 
requirements that had been placed upon the department were 
very much in excess of what had been anticipated a few months 
ago, due to this very rapid movement of troops across the 
water and to the more rapid calling of other troops to the colors; 
but that notwithstanding that strain, they had been in a posi- 
tion to take care of the situation, and he presented certain tables 
as to the number of various articles that had been furnished 
to the soldiers of the Army. On page 49 of the hearings will 
be found a statement both as to the cost and the quantities of 
equipment for soldiers. The unit cost of equipping a soldier 
with these various articles has been $63.51, and the total cost 
of a year’s maintenance, with the original issue, is $195.92. 
That is exclusive of what is known as equipage, which includes 
bags, bed sacks, blankets, overcoats, and slickers, and which 
increases the unit cost by $28.12 and the maintenance cost for 
a year by $71.32. He gives in some detail the cost of the equip- 
ment and the situation that confronts the Quartermaster’s 
Department at this time. 

Gentlemen will notice that the estimates which were sub- 
mitted and those which the committee recommend touching 
clothing differ by some $300,000,000. They differ by that amount 

use of the exclusion of two items which were really dupli- 
cates. One was an item of $100,000,000 for the purchase of wool, 
and the other was an item of about $200,000,000 to take care 
of contracts. By agreement with the Quartermaster, Depart- 
ment on detailed examination of the estimates it was found 
that these amounts would be eliminated. 

Gentlemen will also notice that under the head of barracks 
and quarters, roads, walks, sewers, hospitals, and other 
items there have been a number of reductions made that will 
total something approaching $95,000,000. These reductions are 
explained by the fact that there had been made by the con- 
struction division of the Quartermaster Department requisi- 
tions upon the quartermaster funds for various works at the 
camps and cantonments. Subsequently requisitions would be 
made that were not always of the same amount as the original 
request; frequently for less sums, and yet the bookkeeping 
had not been so checked as to make the depletion of the quarter- 
master funds by such draft to correspond exactly to the facts, 
as shown by the books of the constructing quartermaster's 
division. 

In addition to that there have been charged to the quarter- 
master fund in the first instance moneys for port facilities and 
warehouse facilities that should have been paid, and are now 
being paid, out of funds appropriated for such purposes. When 
credits were made to the quartermaster fund for such amounts, 
it Sit in the reduction of their estimate, as I have indi- 
cat 

Putting it in another way, the committee has recommended 
moneys that are necessary to pay all actual existing deficiencies 
in connection with the Quartermaster Department to the extent 
that we know them, and to take care of such work in process 
of completion as is now being done by the construction divi- 
sion of the Quartermaster Department. 

There was testimony before the committee showing $82,907,- 
415.42 had been or was being expended in connection with 
camps and cantonments. This included, however, items under 
the head of barracks and quarters, water and sewers, regular 
supplies, construction of hospitals, military posts, and so forth, 
of some $18,000,000 as a general reserve to provide for unfore- 
seen contingencies. The committee eliminated of that $18,- 
000,000, $9,000,000, believing that $9,000,000 was more than 
enough leeway to enable them to take care of unforeseen 
contingencies. 

There was contained in the $82,907,000 nearly $14,000,000 in 
the way of hospitals. This is explained by the detailed state- 
ment as to the places where the expenditures have been made, 
and these expenditures consisted either in the enlargement or 
refinement of existing hospitals at camps and cantonments or 
additional hospital facilities. 

We are providing a bed capacity of at least 5 per cent for all 
the enlisted personnel of the Army, and we are providing a bed 
capacity in hospitals that have never been equaled in the history 
of the world, in my judgment, in completeness and elaborate- 
ness of their facilities. Were it not a matter that related so 
directly to the health of the Army and of the Nation, criticism 
might properly be levied at the degree of expenditure that is 
being made in connection with hospitals. But it is only fair 
to say on the other side of the question that the health of the 
armies, both in camp and abroad, has been such as to cause con- 
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gratulation on the part of every one familiar with the facts. 
When it looked like there might be an epidemic of meningitis 
among the enlisted men in the spring and early summer months, 
the Medical Corps of the department were able so to handle the 
_ situation as to make important discoveries and to provide a 
remedy, and to break up in a few weeks what threatened at one 
time to be a serious epidemic. Consequently, none of us is pre- 
pared to deny any moneys that are necessary in order to continue 
ihe efficient work of these men in connection with the health of 
the troops. 

The committee has not denied in this or in any other instance 
nny allowance of moneys that have been asked for by the Medical 
Department of the Army, notwithstanding the belief that econo- 


mies might be introduced without detriment to the efficiency of | 


that service. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman has stated that we have pro- 
vided the best hospitals in the world. Have those all been built, 
or have they taken over other buildings? 

Mr. SHERLEY. The big expenditures have been in providing 
hospitals in camps and cantonments where they have been 
actually built, and there has been a number of other hospitals 
actually built. In other sections we have taken over hospitals; 
in some instances we have taken over hotel properties and other 
properties that were converted into hospitals. 

Now, the Committee on Appropriations has not been able, of 
course, to take up such matters in detail. We were not able to 
say whether a given place was properly taken over, or should 
have been taken over, at the price at which they have taken it 
ever, or whether the amount of money they have expended on 
improvements was the amount that was needed. 

In point of fact, the committee has had practically no dis- 
cretion. We have been confronted with work done, and we have 
been asked to pay the bill, and our chief function has been in 
requiring these departments to check up their bookkeeping so 
us to know accurately whether the bill was a bill that ought 
to be paid. In that connection I may say that I hope that the 
Committee on Military Affairs will bring about a reform in 
connection with the present methods of carrying a lot of items 
relative to construction generally. We carry under the head 
of barracks and quarters, water and sewers, regular supplies, 
rounds, wharves, warehouses and drainage, shooting galleries 
and ranges, construction and repair of hospitals, Army quar- 
ters, storehouse, and so forth, and military post exchanges the 
moneys that go into the making of these camps and canton- 
ments. It would be infinitely better if, instead of having those 
funds so segregated we should make available by one item the 
moneys necessary to do this construction work just as we are 
now doing in connection with port facilities that are being 
constructed under the direction of Gen. Goethals, and it would 
save an intricate examination into the books and an amount 
of labor that can hardly be estimated. 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- | 


man yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. What I want to do is to direct 
a question to the gentleman with respect to the hospitals in 
France. The gentleman referred only to the hospitals here. 
Are the facilities provided there to the extent they have been 
here as commensurate with the probable necessities? 

Mr. SHERLEY. It is my understanding they have been. 
The reason I referred exclusively to hospitals in America was 
because as to this bill there is no money being carried for hos- 
pitals abroad. The moneys have been provided, and it is my 
understanding that what we are doing there is the occasion of 
the admiration and the envy of all of our allies, touching the 
extent and the wisdom of the provisions we have made for our 
troops. Nowhere in the world are troops being sent with more 
care for their health, their physical well-being, than are the 
troops of the United States. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 

Mr, TILSON. Does not the gentleman regard that as good 
policy not only from a humanitarian standpoint, but looking 
at it strictly from a military standpoint of efficiency and the 
best utilization of man power. 

Mr. SHERLEY. There is no doubt about that. There is 
no more expensive person in the world than a sick soldier, 
and anything that can be done to prevent that, even putting 
it on the cold-blooded ground of economy and efficiency, ought 
to be done, and of course none of us would rest it simply upon 
that ground; but we desire, as far as is humanly possible, to 
lessen the sacrifice the boys are making in defense of their 
country, At the same time it is incumbent upon those who 


have the administration of these funds and whom we have to 
trust that they should exercise all of the economy that is 
possible along with efficiency. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr, SHERLEY. Yes. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I do not know whether I ought 
to ask this question, but it is a question that is asked of me 
and probably of every other Member who goes out working for 
Red Cross and Young Men’s Christian Association contribu- 
tions, Why is it necessary, if the War Department is appro- 
priating sufficient money, to have these agencies so highly 
supplied with money? 

Mr. SHERLEY.. There has been a very interesting statement 
issued, I think in connection with the past Red Cross drive, 
in answer to that inquiry, and I shall not undertake to add to 
it, but, briefly, it is perfectly apparent to anyone who will 
stop to think for a moment that there are a lot of things that 
can be done by an individual organization that is not gov- 
ernmental, that can not be done by a government, that is 
necessarily restricted within certain more or less rigid lines 
in connection with its activities. 

There are certain little attentions that are personal in their 
nature to the individual and to his needs and to his family 
needs that could not be met through governmental agency that 
are being most splendidly met by the Red Cross and the people 
who are working under the Red Cross, and the more one be- 
comes familiar with ihat work the more he realizes that it is 
not a duplication of but a supplement to the work of the Gov- 
ernment. It simply serves to give the personal, human, Indi- 
vidual touch that can not be given by any Government, ne 
matter what funds are placed at its disposal. 

The House will recall that some time previously we voted 
$100,000,000 of cash, with a contract authorization of $50,000,000 
more, for the creation of port facilities and warehousing in the 
interior in order to relieve the congestion that has arisen ja 
connection with the movement of supplies to the seacoast and to 
expedite the handling of such supplies and to shorten the time 
of ships in loading at our ports of embarkation. That work has 
been under the direct charge of Gen. Goethals. There has been 
voted in the Army bill that is now pending, I think, $145,009,000 
for additional work, and there is carried in this bill the $50,- 
000,000 of cash necessary to meet the contract authorizations 
that were authorized when we voted the $100,000,000 in cash. 
There is a statement made by Gen. Goethals as to what has 
been done, what is in contemplation, which I also commend to 
the reading of the Members. It is impossible for me now, in 
the brief time that remains to discuss it, more than to say 
that I believe we have very greatly improved the conditions at 
our ports, and that we are providing facilities that will enable 
us to have immediately back of the ports a month's supply, as I 
recall it, and back in the interior two months’ additional sup- 
plies, so that we will have storage capacity to take care of three 
months’ supplies in addition to the facilities that we have at the 
ports in connection with the loading of our ships. 

There was another matter presented to the committee that 
occasioned more study and about which the committee found 
greater difficulty in coming to a conclusion than perhaps any 
other matter carried in the bill, and that is the estimate sub- 
mitted for $100,000,000 for additional housing facilities. The 
committee will recall that we authorized by acts passed through 
Congress the expenditure of $60,000,900 for that purpose, and 
that subsequently the Committee on Appropriations reported, 
and the Congress passed, an appropriation of that amount of 
money to take care of that authorization. 

There was submitted by Mr. Eidlitz an estimate for $100,- 
000,000 of additional money. The act as it passed the Congress 
placed with the President the power to expend the money and to 
employ such agency or agencies as he might see fit in connec- 
tion therewith. Accordingly he designated the Department of 
Labor as the agency through which the money should be ex- 
pended, and Mr. Eidlitz, with those who are associated with him 
under that department has, as was contemplated, the expendi- 
ture of this money. Since the $60,000,000 were appropriated 
there have been additional surveys made of the needs over the 
country, and I might say in passing that the committee will 
also recall that this is exclusive of the housing which is to be 
done by the Shipping Board in connection with the shipping 
plants and shipyards. The result of this subsequent study was 
that they felt that they needed $100,000,000 additional in order 
to deal with the situation. Part of that additional need is ex- 
plained by virtue of this fact: In the months that have gone by 
some temporary housing has been done by the Army and the 
Navy out of funds voted in connection with aequiring munitions 
of war and as an incident to the creation of new plants and new 
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facilities. The Judge Advocate General of the Army has ren- 
dered an opinion, which I am inclined to believe is sound and 
which informally I have learned is likely to be considered as 
sound by the comptroller, who has the right only to make a 
binding decision, to the effect that inasmuch as Congress has 
now appropriated a specific fund for doing this particular work 
that no other funds appropriated for other or general purposes 
can be so used. In other words, it is an illustration of the old 
legal maxim that the expression of the one is the exclusion of the 
other, and having designated a fund you exclude all other funds. 
The result of that will be that the organization under Mr. Eidlitz 
will be expected to take care of all housing other than that which 
is done by the Shipping Board, whether it be temporary or 
permanent, 

Now, there was some fear on the part of members of the sub- 
committee, and particularly did the language of the letter of the 
Secretary of Labor to Mr. Eidlitz touching the program warrant 
the fear, that the change might indicate also a change of policy 
and a determination on the part of these administrative officers 
to build exclusively, or practically exclusively, permanent 
houses rather than to build temporary houses where they would 
suffice. In order that that matter might not be the subject of 
any doubt there was asked, and repeatedly asked, questions 
of Mr. Eidlitz as to the facts; and assurances were given by 
him, not once but a number of times, that it was his intention 
to build permanent houses only where temporary houses would 
not properly serve the situation. He stated that they had come 
to the conclusion that in a great many instances it was abso- 
lutely necessary and desirable to build permanent houses, due 
to the fact you could not get skilled laborers who had families 
to remain contentedly in temporary houses or barracks, and 
that if you held such labor at their employment and prevented 
the very great turnover and consequent cost resulting from 
such turnover you had to build them permanent houses. He 
also testified again to what had been the testimony by him 
and others before the committee when another hearing was 
had on this matter, that since the beginning of the European 
war there had been a very great cessation in the building of 
houses in America and that in consequence the country was 
short of such housing facilities, and that in his judgment after 
the war was over there would be sufficient demand for those 
houses to enable the Government to dispose of them without 
material loss. And in that connection I should say that the 
idea of having contributions made by some corporations or locali- 
ties of a portion of the moneys in connection with the building 
of those houses has been given up because it was not believed 
it could be worked out practically without carrying with it 
the idea of immediate sale of such houses to employees, and 
that immediate sale of houses to employees was not deemed 
wise because it would require the sale at a price that might 
not be justified and that the employees would probably under- 
take to purchase the houses on partial payment when after the 
cessation of the very high wage that they were receiving they 
might not be able to continue payments, and that it would lead 
to confusion and trouble and it was wiser and better for the 
Government to build and rent and avoid the situation of having 
the employee rent from a landlord who was his employer. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Adjacent to what industries 
are these houses constructed? 

Mr. SHERLEY. There is a list given in the hearing. I can 
not quote from memory, but they are all adjacent to industries 
which are engaged in munition work or other war activities 
for the Government—arsenals, navy yards 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the géntleman has expired. 

Mr. SHERLEY,. If the gentleman from Illinois can yield me 
10 minutes, I will try to conclude in that time. 

Mr. CANNON. Yes. i 

Mr. SHERLEY. I am very much obliged to the gentleman; 
but if it embarrasses the gentleman I do not wish to take his 
time. e 

Mr. CANNON. It does not embarrass me. I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman have such time as he desires to 
conclude his remarks. That is the better way, I think. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I doubt under the rules, the time having 
been fixed for general debate, it can be enlarged; but I suggest 
this, if the gentleman can yield me 10 minutes, at the expiration 
of his time, if he has not concluded, we can start the reading 
of the bill and then under the five-minute rule he can continue 
his remarks. 

Mr. CANNON, I will yield the gentleman 10 minutes. 

Mr, CAMPBELL of Kansas. There has been considerable 
discussion in the country about unemployment of labor in indus- 
trial centers where contracts have not been given. Did Mr. 
Eidlitz refer to the possibility of extending the zone in which 
war contracts are given? 


Mr. SHERLEY. He did. He stated it was his understanding 
that the Navy Department had issued an order which excluded 
the New England and the eastern coast from the area in which 
new industries should be created and new orders placed; that 
a similar policy was being followed by the War Department, and 
that is also my understanding from other sources. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Would not that lessen the neces- 
sity for housing facilities? 

Mr. SHERLEY. It would lessen the necessity for housing 
facilities in the future due to additional plants, but the problem 
he presented is an existing problem now, due to existing plants 
with their existing needs. Now, the committee cut this estimate 
in half. That may seem to some pretty drastic action. The 
reasons that actuated it, briefly, were these: First, it is per- 
fectly apparent that communities in America where these indus- 
tries are located are prepared, if I may use a slang phrase, “ to 
let George do it,” and to the extent that they can get the Federal 
Government to come in and supply facilities, to that extent they 
are going to lay back and not do their part of the work; they 
are not going to carry their load. Unfortunately we have many 
evidences of the desire on the part of capital in America to skim 
the cream in connection with a lot of matters and let the burdens 
be assumed by the Federal Government. Second, to the extent 
that any sort of this work that is done is unnecessary, to that 
extent you have diverted man power from the necessary things 
in connection with this war to things that are not necessary. 
And, third, it was not felt that there could be such expenditure 
of moneys within the next few months as was contemplated by 
the estimate that was submitted. If the amounts that we have 
recommended are agreed to by the Congress, there will be given 
to Mr. Eidlitz and those associated with him $110,000,000; there 
will have been given to the Shipping Board $75,000,000, and $20, 
000,000 additional in regard to transportation, which would make 
$95,000,000 for the Shipping Board and $110,000,000 for the Hous- 
ing Commission, or a total of $205,000,000. That is a consider- 
able sum of money even in this day and generation, and we 
did not believe that it was wise to give the full amount, inasmuch 
as Congress will be practically in continuous session, and if the 
need develops for additional sums they can come back and ask 
for such additional sums, And I am emphasizing this with the 
desire that every Member of Congress will emphasize it where 
the situation in his district may warrant it, with the hope that 
the communities that are benefited so greatly by the placing 
of these plants and the spending of these great sums, running 
into the billions, in their midst, will rise to their obligations and 
themselves help to solve some of this problem by building through 
private enterprise the houses that ought to be built. 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. I want to take exception to 
the gentleman’s statement. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I was in hopes that the gentleman would 
emphasize it. 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. I will do it if I can. But 
in my district, where $5,000,000 has been appropriated for 
housing, it is not possible for the local lumber men to obtain 
sufficient lumber to build the houses, and it is also impossible 
to get the men to build them. We would like to do it but. 

Mr. SHERLET. I agree with the gentleman that a part of 
the problem has been due to the difficulty of getting material, 
and I hope it will be the policy of the priority committee, as 
I believe it will, to see to it that the men that are willing to 
provide for the erection of houses necessary for the housing 
of employees in useful war industries shall be given such pri- 
orities as to the shipment of material and as to labor as will 
enable them to do the work. But, making allowance for all 
of that, it still remains true that the communities are perfectly 
willing to let Uncle Sam do it instead of doing it themselves 
if they can. $ 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. I wish to make another 
statement, to the effect that there have been two or three 
instances where the Shipping Board has commandeered the 
lumber in the local lumber yards. 

Mr. SHERLEY. All right. I am not saying it is not the 
case in the gentleman's own locality, and I have not undertaken 
to specify; but I repeat that, speaking by and large, there is 
not only in this particular but in a great many other particu- 
lars a selfish desire on the part of the localities to turn over to 
the Federal Government the burden wherever they can do it. 
Now, there is nothing unusual about that. Since the beginning 
of time men have been selfish, and probably will be until the 
end of time; but it is a factor that we ought to take into 
mind when we come to legislate on the subject. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Could not that be remedied by 
extending the area? Out in the mid-western country there 
have been no contracts let at all. 
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Mr. SHERLEY. Five months ago I held in my hand on this 
floor and read to gentlemen a statement that there were three 
States that had three-quarters of the contracts, and I prophe- 
sied the conditions that have arisen. Touching shipping, that 
arose because you have to build ships where water is. Touch- 
ing other industries, it arose somewhat because of the fact that 
there was the nucleus for skilled labor that would enable indus- 
tries to expand and build factories. It ought not to have been 
to the extent that it has been, and I believe it will not be in the 
future; at least, I hope so. But it is a fact, and we have to 
recognize the fact. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Briefly. I would like to pass on, and when 
we get under the five-minute rule we can further discuss the 
housing problem. $ 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. This criticism you are making of 
communities of course does not apply to all communities where 
housing has become necessary. 

Mr. SHERLEY. This I do know: The situation is frequently 
not as bad as pictured. Take the housing situation in Washing- 
ton. If the Committee on Appropriations had wanted to be 
stampeded and had listened to a lot of talk that came to it in- 
formally and to the statements in the press, we would have 
believed that the whole machinery of the Government would 
stop if we did not build houses immediately to house employees 
here. Yet we have managed to get along fairly well. In point 
of fact, it is very rarely that a community of any size ever 
reaches the saturation point in connection with the housing of 
people. There has to be a disposition on the part of people who 
can do it to open up their homes and take people in and help ex- 
tend the present facilities to the new need. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. The reason I asked the question 
was because of one particular case I have in mind. At one place 
in my district the people had organized corporations and had 
already subscribed 25 per cent of the amount that must be in- 
vested in their community when they were told the plans had 
been changed. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Oh, yes; that is true. But I have tried to 
explain the reason for that; and eyen at that time the desire to 
provide 25 per cent only was based on the idea that Uncle Sam 
should carry the added load of the increased cost of building at 
this time; and I suggest that in the gentleman’s community and 
in every other community where that situation has occurred, in- 
stead of abandoning their program, they should take that 25 per 
cent and build a less number of houses and pay for them entirely, 
and to that extent solve the problem. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kentucky 
has expired. 

Mr. SHERLEY. May I have two minutes more? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is recognized for two min- 
utes more. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Now, gentlemen, the Navy presented some 
estimates here totaling more than $20,000,000. Some of them 
came in as late as 5 o'clock Saturday. I do not think there is 
any excuse for estimates to be sent to Congress that late in the 
fiscal year. Eighteen million dollars of those estimates was to 
provide additional facilities in connection with training camps 
for the personnel of the Navy. It is a matter that ought to have 
been brought to the attention of the Committee on Naval Affairs. 
The Committee on Appropriations did not feel warranted in 
interfering with the jurisdiction of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs by taking up that matter. It was not presented as being 
so pressing as to require that it be done, and the information 
with which the estimates were submitted was too meager to 
warrant us in so doing. 

We have in the past appropriated considerable moneys on the 
requests of the departments in order that the war should go on. 
We are going to continue to do it where it is necessary. But we 
have reached a time when the departments ought to be able in 
a more regular form to present estimates and a justification for 
them. 

And in this remaining minute I desire to say just this touch- 
ing the committee’s policy, as I said the other day: We have en- 
deavored to deny no single dollar to the Government necessary 
to the prosecution of this war, and we have given it without 
regard to the burden that it lays upon the people, because in war 
you can not think of that phase; you must think only what 
needs to be done. Just because that is true the committee has 
endeavored as far as possible to eliminate those things which do 
not bear direct relationship to the war, and I repeat what has 
been said so frequently here, that upon the administrative officers 
of the Government rests the responsibility and in most cases 
the only security for the correct expenditure of these huge sums. 
No committee of Congress could possibly so investigate details 


as to be responsible for such amounts of expenditure. They have 
to trust these administrative officers, and they have the right 
to expect that they will exercise the utmost care in expenditure. 
What we need to do is to impress and reimpress upon them this 
responsibility, and bring home to every American the need of 
his cooperation. The war is going to cost enough, the burdens 
it lays in blood and treasure are going to be heavy enough, with- 
out being added to by inefficiency, extravagance, or greed of 
men. [Applause] 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. BELL having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the Senate, 
by Mr. Tulley, one of its clerks, announced that the Senate had 
passed without amendment the bill (H. R. 11247) providing 
for the protection of the uniform of friendly nations, and for 
other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendment the bill (H. R. 12683) making appropriations for 
the legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of the Govern- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, and for other 
purposes, in which the concurrence of the House of Representa- 
tives was requested, 


GENERAL DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The committee resumed its session. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] 
has 18 minutes. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I am a member of the sub- 
committee that prepared this bill and reported it to the full 
committee for its consideration. Much of work has been ex- 
pended upon its preparation. I have here before me sub- 
stantially 300 pages of closely printed hearings. The sum car- 
ried by the bill is a very large one, aggregating $992,058,998. 
Yet you may ask, Did you cut out things unnecessarily? Did 
you cut them out without investigation?” I answer no. There 
was as thorough investigation as could be made in the time 
that the committee had at its disposal, including sometimes 
nights, most times days, and sometimes not going to church on 
Sundays. 

I agree substantially to the appropriations recommended. I 
want, if you will allow me, to exclude myself a moment from 
the remarks I make. The Committee on Appropriations with 
respect to this and other bills, especially since war was declared, 
has worked very diligently in recommending appropriations to 
the House for its consideration. I do not believe that we have 
failed to recommend sufficient appropriations from time to time. 
This is the third deficiency bill that we have passed during this 
session. The others were much larger—especially the first, as 
I recollect it—than this one. 

Now, I want to say another thing. Most of the great ex- 
penditures that are being made for preparations for war have 
had to be made for preparations from the stump, if you will 
allow me, because it was preparation all along the line. The 
timber was growing in the forest, but we had to have lumber. 
We had to have lumber adapted to shipbuilding; we had to 
have lumber adapted to the making of aeroplanes; we had to 
have lumber adapted to the construction of cantonments— 
lumber galore. That had to be transported. Then, faster than 
we could construct the cantonments, working under stress, the 
soldiers were enlisting and were being drafted. Not only can- 
tonments, but you had to have roads and drainage and hos 
pitals, and all that constituted further plants; not only to pre- 
pare the men for the performance. of their duties in war, in 
the Navy as well as in the Army, but you had to have muni- 
tions. I doubt if from the time of the Garden of Eden to the 
present time there has ever been in so short a time such an 
extraordinary expenditure of money to prepare a people for 
war. Not only for the Army but for the Navy we had to create 
things from matter where the hand of labor had not made it 
useful for humanity for either war or peace, substantially from 
the rough. 

Now, then, it was impossible without something of waste for 
this great work to be done. Of course, looking through the 
hindsights we can make criticisms now that we could not fore- 
see in the beginning. I think there has been much of waste. 
Some of it might have been avoided, in my judgment, if we had 
it to do over again. Here and there there has been something 
of graft, I have no doubt; something of needlessly expensive 
construction. But it was done under stress. 

Now, I want to say further one word before I say a word 
about the housing proposition. Your committee and the House 
after getting reports from the various committees on appro- 
priations have performed their duty well. No man and no 
committee under these conditions could intelligently have ex- 
amined all the estimates and intelligently recommended appro- 
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priations. Hence the necessity of appropriating what seemed 
to be in sight. But we went further, and we authorized by the 
law the expenditure of money without any limit being placed 
upon it for war preparation. Hence deficiency bills are neces- 
sary. When the historian comes to write up the happenings 
during this war we shall get some new lights. I am not pre- 
pared to criticize appropriations and expenditures, and I do not 
know that anything is to be gained by criticism at this time. 
The truth is, it is not for the want of appropriation, it is not 
for the want of money, it is not for the want of revenue, but if 
there be shortcomings they are for the want of proper expendi- 
ture of the money gathered by taxation in preparation for the 
great struggle. 

I do not believe anybody living or anybody who has lived 
could have been perfect in the expenditure; but after the money 
is appropriated we are practically dependent upon the Executive 
for an efficient expenditure of that great amount. And no one 
man can do it. No one man can form an organization and 
boss the whole thing. He must have great blocks of people, 
each an expert at his post; and true greatness is shown in the 
choice of the experts, the choice of the right men in the Army 
and the Navy and all along the line to exercise a wise discre- 
tion and see to it that these men have not only patriotism but 
competency to make these great expenditures wisely after the 
great power is bestowed. 

Now, just a word in reference to the matter of housing. I 
have listened to what the chairman of the committee [Mr. 
Suexcey] has said on that subject. He has only just touched it. 
I have no time to say even as much about it as he has said. 
A short time ago, May 16, the first housing bill passed, which 
was reported from the Committee en Public Buildings and 
Grounds. Do you know what was intended then? I will not 
read it all, but I will give you what I want to call attention to. 
That appropriation was for the acquirement of land and the 
building of houses. Was it for peace? No; for war. Was it 
to work out a policy by which we would spend multiplied hun- 
dreds of niillions of dollars in permanent construction to last for 
a generation? No; it was the sense of Congress on the 16th 
day of May that this policy was to last only during the con- 
tinuation of the existing war. It was a war measure. Hence 
as the money was appropriated for Army and Navy and muni- 
tion plants authority was given by proper construction that the 
housing should be temporary within the spirit of the act which 
provides for housing. Then consideration was had of the 
proposition that the people who got great contracts, many times 
running into hundreds of millions of dollars, should help fur- 
nish the housing, and that the communities should help furnish 
the housing, and power was given for furnishing transportation, 
and so on, Well, some arrangements were made, I think, almost 
ready for completion. Then came seemingly a change of policy, 
looking to the building ef permanent housing. 

I do not know that I would have much objection to building 
permanent housing if you could pick out the places to build it, 
provided it was absolutely necessary. I do not believe any 
expenditure of this kind is necessary in New York, for instance, 
or Boston or Philadelphia. Possibly an expenditure is neces- 
sary at Norfolk and here and there at the yards where the 
Government is constructing ship-building plants. In my judg- 
ment, it would have better if it was all temporary. But it 
seems, as nearly as we can gather, that there is to be a 
change of policy, and that the housing is to be permanent. 
The selections for permanent construction ought to be wisely 
made, because we have no use for anything except temporary 
housing when this war closes. ‘Take, for example, the arsenal 
at Rock Island, where a plant was established a generation 
ngo. There are Rock Island and Moline on the eastern shore 
and Davenport just across the Mississippi River on the west, 
with bridges so that you can go back and forth, and with in- 
terurban transportation. We have 18,000 people employed 
there without the Government having helped a particle to house 
anybody. But an estimate is made that they want 5,000 more 
employees at Rock Island. My judgment is that that commun- 
ity with its transportation both in Iowa and in Ilinois could 
furnish the housing necesary for those additional 5,000 people. 
But there is an estimate here for an expenditure of $8,000,000. 
Well. that is a Government improvement. The arsenal is a 
permanent institution. But many of them are scattered all 
over the country which are to be temporary. Wherever it can 
be done, buildings should be temporary 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. The houses in Washington are to be tem- 
porary, are they not? 

Mr. CANNON. No. 

Mr. MADDEN. They ouglit to be, because when the war is 
over people who own property in this city will have to give it 


away if we are going to build houses and the Government 
conduct them as a business enterprise. 

Mr. CANNON. I say no, but the chairman of the committee 
will correct me if I am wrong. I-state it as I recollect it, that 
under the modified proposition land is to be acquired in part, 
with public reservations, to be utilized for the construction of 
permanent buildings. Am I right, Mr. Chairman? i 

Mr. SHERLEY. To be permanent wherever temporary con- 
struction would not supply the needs. 

Mr. CANNON. But I am asked as to the construction in 
Washington. 

Mr, SHERLEY. In Washington, so far as it relates to the 
housing of employees in the departments, I understand it is to 
be entirely on public land, without the purchase of land, and 
is to be temporary in the sense that buildings for housing the 
departments are temporary. 

Mr. CANNON. I think the whole hearings will show that 
that may be so in part, but I think it was anticipated that land 
was to be bought for the Navy Yard housing. 

Mr. SHERLEY. So far as housing employees for the Gov- 
et Navy Yard, yes; but I was speaking of the department 
cler 

Mr. MADDEN. If I may be permitted to interrupt, I think it 
is a very unwise policy to establish permanent housing facili- 
ties under the control of the Government in the city of Wash- 
ington at Government expense. 

Mr. SHERLEY. It is not my understanding that it is ex- 
pected that after the war the Government will continue to own 
and run these houses. The idea is to dispose of them right 
away. 

Mr. BARNHART. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes. 

Mr, BARNHART. I had a part in preparation of the bill au- 
thorizing this appropriation. ‘The foundation for this appre- 
priation, as I understand it, and as I know it to exist, was that 
the Department of Labor asked for these housing facilities. 
The Secretary of Labor was asked personally if it was to be a 
permanent policy of the Government, and he said. No.“ He 
stated furthermore that wherever Government buildings could 
be established, like the city of Washington, where the supply 
of labor might be diminished after the war, or Hog Island and 
numerous places where war industries have been inaugurated 
and where the population after the war would drift elsewhere, 
the buildings were to be temporary. But in some cities—like 
Rock Island, as mentioned, for instance—it was admitted that it 
might be permanent and sold when this emergency is past. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentlenian from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. BARNHART. I ask that the gentleman's time be ex- 
tended five minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time for general debate has expired. 
It was limited in the House. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I suggest that the Clerk read the first para- 
graph in the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the following sums are appropriated, out of 
any money in the Treas not othe appropriated, to supply dof- 
ciencies in appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, and 
prior 3 years, on aecount of war expenses, and for other purposes, 

Mr, CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. Now I yield to the gentleman from Indiana to complete 
his statement. 

Mr. BARNHART. I had stated that in cities like Rock Island 
aud other places where permanent Government institutions 
are established and where housing is needed, such should be 
built on a permanent basis, with a view to selling at the close 
of the war. 

Mr; CANNON. The gentleman has mentioned Rock Island. 
I have a kindly feeling for Rock Island. It is in Illinois, and we 
like our own. Nature made Rock Island for an arsenal and for 
munitions. It is.a very extensive plant. I know a number of 
people there. There are 18,000 people that work in Rock Island 
Arsenal, and they are housed. Rock Island and Davenport 
are wonderfully rich in soil and every other way, west of the 
Mississippi and east of the Mississippi. It has wonderful 
transportation facilities. It has several great manufacturing 
companies. It is a wonderfully wealthy section of the country 
from every standpoint. I have no doubt but what Rock Islund. 
as far as private plants are concerned, that permanent Gov- 
ernment plants could be builded to make munitions—to make 
everything that is necessary for war. I have no doubt that 
the growth of that portion of the country is so great that they 
would be glad to build the houses and either lease or sell them 
to the employees. I apprehended that many if not most of them 
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own their houses. I am not sure of that, but I make that kind 
of a guess, 

Now, what I want, without criticizing anybody, without criti- 
cizing the administration, without criticizing the Department of 
Labor, without criticizing the organization it has made with 
Mr. Eidlitz at the head, with this vast power during this war, 
I want every dollar to be expended, every effort to be made 
that can be made to enable our people to help conquer a peace 
in Europe that will spread when we have conquered it through- 
out the whole world. At whatever the cost may be, I stand 
ready, in season and out of season, while I occupy a seat on 
the floor of this House, to vote it. I want to sin, if I sin at all, 
in voting too much rather than voting too little. But I want 
to protest, here and now, against newspaper talk, against inti- 
mations on the floor of the House and elsewhere, against talk- 
ing on the street, against agitation throughout the country, 
that in taking over railroads we will keep them forever and a 
day; that we are going to do everything in a new order; that 
when the war is over this new order will continue; that the 
United States of America on land and sea will own everything 
and manage everything. [Applause.] I do not assent to that 
proposition. Ours is a government by the people, for the people, 
upon their own initiative, under the law governing demand and 
supply, in the development of the new world, arid when our 
part of it is developed and settled as it is in Europe we will 
have from seven to eight hundred million people. Nature has 
given us almost unlimited wealth, and we have done very well 
with it since our Constitution was adopted. Three times and 
over haye we multiplied the population since 1860. Somebody 
suggested there were 30,000 miles of short-line railroads in this 
country. That would leave 230,000 miles of other than short- 
line railroads. 

We have as many miles of short-line railroad now as we had 
of all railroads in existence in the United States in 1860. How 
marvelous has been our development! How has it been accom- 
plished? By somebody saying that the Government was running 
everything? We elect the House of Representatives every two 
years and one-third of the Senate every two years, and we elect 
a President once in four years. I believe in the Government 
doing everything it ought to do, but I do not listen with patience 
to the cry that is sometimes uttered or intimated on the floor of 
this House, that is being heralded throughout the press to a 
greater or less extent, that we will take from the individual 
the initiative. They say, My God, the plutocrat!“ I wish the 
House was in full attendance, and I would call upon the 435 
Members to rise up, every man who has made his way from 
the street in the city a poor boy, or from the farm a poor boy, 
or the mechanic, who is now in Congress. I would ask them to 
stand up. I want to keep our country and make it worth fight- 
ing for and preserving. Civilization rests upon the hustle of 
the unit, first, to care for yourself, your family, and for the 
hearthstone. I have seen this House change substantially since 
I have served in it at least three times, and as I have gone 
along and read the Congressional Directory and have become 
acquainted with the membership, I have noticed that the men, 
on the average, were, in youth, the newsboys, the boys who at- 
tended the common school in the city and in the country—the 
boy who has made his way; the boy who, under the hand of 
necessity, at the age of 9 or 10 or 11 or 12, helped to support 
the growing family, helped to make his own way—the boy of 
good brawn. 

God preserve us from having somebody presiding over us and 
saying that industry and ability shall count for nothing. I 
often think of that wonderful old myth of the Greeks. Her- 
cules had 12 tasks to perform, as I recollect; he was half 
divine and half human. He accomplished 11 of them, but he 
was yet to accomplish the twelfth, to overcome Antaeus. He 
then consulted his mother and she gave him the secret of the 
strength of Antaeus, which was that every time Antaeus 
touched the earth he had his strength renewed. With that 
knowledge Hercules in conflict with Antaeus thrust his arms 
about Antaeus and squeezed him to death, holding him in the 
air so that he could not renew his strength by touching the 
earth, and in that way he vanquished Antaeus. 

Men are sorry for the children of the poor. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman may proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. : 
Mr. CANNON. Men, I say, sometimes say that they are sorr 
for the children of the poor. My young life and parts of my 
mature life have been passed in the Middle West, among the 
pioneers. I recollect when they pioneered to the West, and I 


know. what it meant—the log cabin; the butternut clothing; the 
patriotic, cheerful mother who spun the wool and wove it on the 
old-fashioned wooden loom and colored it with butternut and 
cut and made the garments. I know what it means. I can take 
a country comprised in two or three counties on the Wabash 
where it was worth a man’s life to bring 80 acres of land under 
subjection and raise a family, and I can count, stretching from 
Illinois and Indiana west across the continent, the children and 
the grandchildren of those pioneer people who in the grand 
aggregate have been the great factors in developing that country. 
Some of them will stand in history second to no one. They 
helped found the Republie and preserve it. I am not sorry for 
the children of the poor, but I sometimes am sorry for the 
children of the rich, who reap where they have not sown and grow 
up without skill and frequently without character. 

I once made a speech on Lincoln's birthday anniversary in 
Pittsburgh. I looked around that great building, and I said 
to the man sitting beside me, “ In this thousand of people who are 
here at this great banquet, how much of wealth is there?” I 
sat at the right hand of the presiding official. Said he, CANNON, 
I suspect that the aggregate wealth of these people assembled 
here must be four or five hundred million dollars.” Said I.“ Call 
the roll.“ They were middle-aged men, here and there an old 
man, a few comparatively young men. Who are they? Why, 
So-and-so, So-and-so, So-and-so. Where do they get their 
wealth? They made their way—the answer was—they are cap- 
tains of industry, employers of labor. Where did they get their 
education? The reply was, The great mass of them got their 
education in common schools.” Under the hand of necessity 
they made their way. “ Why, I recollect many, and I could point 
out quite a number who were newsboys.” At the conclusion of 
my remarks touching Lincoln and his great services, I ventured 
to call attention to what this gentleman had said, and I asked 
the question, Who will assemble in this or some similar hall 
50 years from now on a like occasion to celebrate Lincoln’s birth- 
day anniversary?” And I answered my own question by saying 
that to find them we would have to go out now upon the streets 
and take the children, the newsboys, to find the children of the 
po pines who are under the hand of necessity and who must 
hustle, 

Mr. Chairman, I grow aweary sometimes when I hear some 
people talk about plutocrats. Good God, plutocrats! Accord- 
ing to the opinion in which the successful seem to be held by 
some, then, to find the most worthless population on earth we 
must go to the great State of Iowa, where the per capita wealth 
is $3,539, as against the per capita wealth in the State of New 
York, as I recollect it, of $2,626. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has again expired. 

Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Mi- 
nois [Mr. Cannon], always interesting, usually argumentative, 
and generally right, except politically, has given logical observa- 
tions in his remarks, and with most of them I quite agree. 

It has always been my theory, and I believe a theory of the 
Government of my country, that the individual should never 
ask of a township what he can do for himself; that the town- 
ship ought not to ask of the county what the township can do 
for itself; that the county ought not to ask of the State what the 
county can do for itself; and that the State ought not to ask 
of the Government what it can do for itself. I believe that it is 
a mistaken idea, if anybody has such housed up in his head 
anywhere, that this Government ought to establish a policy to 
provide homes for its people. I have said on the floor of this 
House on a previous occasion that I believe that if all of the 
demands that some interests have made were granted, viz, that 
if all of the people who work were given to understand that at 
the end of 20 years or so, during which time they have obtained 
good wages, they were then to be retired on a pension and the 
Government had to provide them with an abode, this country 
of ours, self-dependent as its people have been in all the years 
of its existence, in 50 years from that date would be the great- 
est nation of laggards beneath the sun. And so I am opposed to 
Government ownership of homes. 

But here was a situation, Mr. Chairman, that confronted 
the committee that had to do with the authorization of this 
appropriation. The departments of the Government that have 
to do with the employment of labor came before our committee 
and presented facts to show us conclusively that many of these 
places where munition factories and shipbuilding plants are 
being establisbed are necessarily in isolated places, because 
they must be located remote from cities, and that with the 
price of material as it is to-day and property going higher and 
higher, the wages of labor higher than ever known before, the 
prospect of private capital building houses for these people is 
so very remote, with emergency pressing in the preparations 
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for the war in which we are engaged, they asked that $50,000,- 
000 might be authorized, which was finally increased to 860,000, 
000—$10,000,000 of that to be used in the city of Washington 
for tbe purpose of providing housing in several ways. One 
was by providing transportation to carry workmen from these 
factories to the city nearby, where houses might be obtained, 
te encourage capital to build housing by the Government loan- 
ing part of the money, by conducting surveys in the cities of 
the country near where these plants are established to sce 
Just ho much housing was available there, and to build housing 
as a temporary relief and built in such a way that at the end 
of the war it could be taken down and removed for the salvage 
there is in it. Now, these were the propositions which were 
presented to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
We left nothing undone to ascertain facts from the officials inter- 
ested, the Secretary of Labor, Secretary of War, Secretary of 
the Navy, and from Mr. Eidlitz himself. 

And when I speak of Mr. Eidlitz, I did not then know him; 
he was a stranger to me, but I did learn on looking the matter 
up that. he had been. given some of the most important positions 
of trust within the State of New York when former President 
Roosevelt and former Judge Hughes were governors of that 
State, and we found him, as we believed, trustworthy to take 
care of this important matter. He asked that he be given the 
liberty, or that the Department of Labor be given the liberty, 
to provide any sort of houses they could get to the very best ad- 
vantage of the Government and its needs, and if they found 
that capital would not provide enough housing to take care 
of the employees in places where permanent institutions are 
established,. then they asked that they might build permanent 
houses and that they might be sold at the close of the war. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BARNHART. Just one minute more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Indiana? [After a pause.} The Chair hears 
none. . 

Mr. BARNHART. In the city of Washington and in many 
places like it, where this great influx of laber will go hence 
when the war is over, it is asked that ample housing be estab- 
lished for the purpose of inducing help to come here and be 
satisfied to remain as long as their services are needed. This 
is a war-emergency enterprise of most important necessity to 
the efficiency of the Government. After we have won the war, 
if we will pay labor the wages it earns, we can abandon this 
temporary Government housing, and labor will gladly furnish 
its own homes and be more prosperous and happy in them than 
if provided at public expense. Labor wants to: be independent, 
and it should and ean be so if it is treated fairly and then treats 
itself fairly. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to call the attention 
of the committee and the House for a few moments to a con- 
sideration of the question of a recess. There has been a general 
understanding among the Members of the House and the Sen- 
ate that there is to be a recess of from four to six weeks en- 
tered into by an agreement of the House and Senate. I believe, 
geutlemen, that conditions have arisen that make such action 
on our part unwise. I think it will be unwise for the House, 
under existing conditions, to attempt to recess for more than 
three days at a time, and I want to suggest two er three rea- 
sons for that position. In the first place, we are not in the 
condition in which it was supposed we would be at this time. 
Legislation will require at least all of this week, and if it is 
finished by that time, aceerding to the definitely understood 
ptogram, or the indefinitely understood program, it will 
have to be hurried beyond a proper consideration of such 
important legislation. I want to call the attention of the 
committee to the bill for the support ef the Army, which 
we have just sent to conference and which is now under 
eonsideration by the conferees. It is now more than twice as 
large in its provisions as it was when it went to the Senate. 
Nearly all the amendments whieh have been offered, and they 
are numerous, are new legislation regarding the Army. I have 
taken the pains to go through the bill, and have noted the titles 
of the more important amendments containing the proposed 
legislation, and these are some of the things that are to be con- 
sidered by the conferees and afterwards by the House: The 
appointment of staff corps in the line of the Army; taking over 
the Palace of Fine Arts at the Presidio, San Francisco; in- 
erease in the Medical Department of the Army; provisions for 
drafted or enlisted men detailed for work; bands for the Engi- 
neer Corps; equipment, maintenance, and training of foreign 
troops; the organization of a Slavic legion; organization of a 
Russian legion; provision for medals of honor for distinguished 
service; provisions changing longevity pay; provisions for the 
purchase of real estate for military purposes; provisions regard- 
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ing the Army Nurse Corps; claims for loss of private property; 
Army mine-planter service; amending the Articles of War, 
three seetions, extending over several pages; disposition of the 
effects of deceased persons; method of determining quotas for 
military service; raising the age limit in the Staff Corps; pro- 
hibiting prostitution near cantonments; establishment of an 
international secial-hygiene board; commandeering of timber; 
establishing an aireraft construction. corporation; amending the 
national defense act; providing pay of certain enlisted men, 
covering many pages; giving power to the President to increase 
the drafted army, also covering many pages. 

This is legislation that has never been considered by the 
House, but which must now be considered by the conferees 
and reported to both the House and the Senate, and by them 
considered and passed. upon. 

And that is not all. We have before us several other im- 
portant bills for consideration, bills that are too important for 
hurried consideration. It is not expected and it is not justified 
that we shall give slight consideration to such important legis- 
lation. as this. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes. 

Mr. McKENZIE. The gentleman would not argue that it 
would take any great length of time to kill most of that stuff, 
wonld he, if the conferees. would agree to do it? 

Mr. TOWNER. I think some of it ought to be killed, and 
T think perhaps some of it is necessary legislation, But neither - 
you nor I, I will say to the gentleman from Hlinois [Mr. Mo- 
Kenzie], can at this time determine what ought to be passed 
and what ought to be killed. It is urged upon us as emergency 
legislation, and as such certainly ought to receive the considera- ` 
tion of the House. . 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 
five minutes more: - 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I do not desire to unduly 
curtail debate, but. the gentleman is not discussing matters be- 
fore the committee. It is important that this bill should go 
through. There are a number of conference reports waiting 
on us. Whether we adjourn or not, we ought to get the supply 
bills through. 

Mr: TOWNER. I will say to the gentleman that the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. CAnNon] was expecting to yield’ and 
promised to yield me 10 minutes of time. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I shall not object to five minutes exten- - 
rong a ask that the Members shall confine themselves to 
the 

Mr. TOWNER. I shall not continue my discussion beyond 
the five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? [After a pause.J The 
Chair hears none. : 

Mr. TOWNER. I want to call attention also, gentlemen, to 
some very impertant matters that are likely to be considered by 
the House and, I believe, considered by the House in the very 
near future. 

The announcement is made, gentlemen, that there is an im- 
pending strike among the telegraphers of the United States, 
making a very serious condition, as all understand. The an- 
nouncement has also been made, somewhat informally, that the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce are reporting 
or considering reporting a bill for taking over the telegraph 
systems of this country. That ought to receive the careful con- 
sideration of the House. It ought not to be considered lightly ; 
it ought not to be determined upon a short and hurried debate: 
It is too important a matter to be thus lightly passed over. 

And I want to call the attention of gentlemen further to 
this fact: I was talking with an Army officer but yesterday, 
and he said to me that he had more apprehension regarding 
the next German offensive than any offensive that had yet been 
put in operation, because, he said, this would be the supreme 
and perhaps last effort to break through the American lines, He 
said that it would be aimed particularly against the American 
forces to make the United States feel that it will not pay to carry 
on the war longer. He said that he would not be surprised 
if 10,000 American casualties were reported to the United States 
each day. the offensive continued. Gentlemen, if that is the con- 
dition of affairs, if things are so vital, if such a crisis exists 
across the waters as that, the people of the United States will 
feel that Congress ought to be within call. It seems to me, gen- 
tlemen, that it is most unwise for us to tie up the legislation 
of the country for five or six weeks under these conditions. I 
sincerely hope that this House will not, because of its desire 
for a vaeation, assume such a responsibility. I believe it is 
incumbent upon us who are here, notwithstanding many are 
anxious to get away, notwithstanding many have even arranged 
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to get away, to oppose any recess that will prevent the consid- 
eration of emergency legislation for any considerable time. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWNER, I will. 

Mr. COX. Does not he think it wiser for the House to re- 
main here until the revenue bill is passed before adjournment 
is taken? 

Mr. TOWNER. I think it unwise to adjourn, so that Con- 
gress can not be called almost immediately to meet any emer- 
gency. Perhaps a three-day recess after a little might be ar- 
ranged, but certainly nothing more than that. 

Mr. WALSH. Does not the gentleman understand that the 
proposed plan for a recess meets with the approval of the 
President and the administration? 

Mr. TOWNER. I understand that the matter was presented 
to the President before any of these things I am now calling 
attention to were called to his attention. I can not believe the 
President would desire Congress to be away at such a crisis 
as tlus in the affairs of the Nation. Personally I am opposed 
to any adjournment of this Congress that will prevent our being 
here when needed during the summer, and I hope that the Con- 
gress will not take any action that will prevent that being done. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I want to make a suggestion 
or two that I hope will reach the ears of those who will be 
responsible for the expenditure of this money for housing. In 
some sections of the country there is no congested condition. 
There are more houses than there are people. Take it in my 
own city, for instance, and since the war began so many people 
have been called away to other sections of the country that in 
the tewnship of Englewood, representing a part of the congres- 
sional district in which Mr. Wilson lives, there are over 11,000 
empty residences, That is only one very small fraction of the 
city. There are over 50,000 idle men in the city. Most of those 
men are builders, and I hope that those who are to be respon- 
sible for the expenditure of this money for housing, wherever it 
can be done, will let the building by contract. 5 

I believe that you can build more cheaply to-day in most 
sections of the country than you could build at any time during 
the last four or five years—not that building material is not 
high but that labor is idle. Take, for example, this case: I had 
a house to paint just a short time ago. I thought I would not 
paint it. I thought the painting job would cost a great deal 
more than I could afford to pay. One of the best concerns in 
the United States suggested that this was the best time to 
paint, as white lead was not being used in the Government 
work; that the board in control of the painting system in the 
war activities had adopted a kind of paint that would wash off 
with every rain; that it contained no white lead. I asked that 
concern to bid on the buildings that I had to paint. The cheap- 
est I ever had these buildings painted before was at a cost of 
$1,100. To my surprise the bid of this concern was $895. I sug- 
gested to them that I wouid add some interior decoration in 
connection with the outside work that would amount to about 
$280, and I would give them $1,000. The representative of this 
concern said; “All right; I will take the job, I have men beg- 
ging for work, and I am glad to find employment for them.” 
And the job is done. [Laughter.] 

Mr. VARE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Tes. 

Mr. VARE. I was going to suggest that the gentleman might 
advise his friends in Chicago to come to Philadelphia. 

Mr. MADDEN. Well, Philadelphia is surrounded by ship- 
building, That is one of the congested places. 

Mr. VARE. So much the more reason why we should have 
dar good labor that is out there. 

Mr. MADDEN. They have taken all the men they could find 
to Philadelphia and other places. My suggestion is that they 
should take some of the activities away from Philadelphia and 
New York and Newport News and Charleston, S. C., and a few 
of these places down South here, and add them to the Central 
West, where the men are now idle and paying taxes on their 
empty houses, trying to find employment at any price. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to repeat again that I hope, in 
the construction of the buildings which they are authorized to 
construct out of these appropriations, those who are responsible 
for the expenditure will take advantage of every opportunity to 
employ the labor that is now idle and let the work out by con- 
tract instead of letting it on the cost-plus basis. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. ‘The gentleman is speaking about transferring 
some of these activities in the Central West. You could not 
build ships at Elmwood, could you? 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not know where Elmwood is. 

Mr. WALSH. Is not that the town the gentleman named? 


Mr. MADDEN. No; I said Englewood. We could build 
ships there. We have in the Calumet River there a body of water 
where we build ships by private enterprise, but the Government 
has failed to see the importance of building any ships for the 
Government there. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Tinos 
has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. I would like to proceed for one minute more, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MADDEN. Another thing that I would like to call atten. 
tion to while I am on my feet is the fact that the Director Gen- 
eral of Railroads, in the order fixing the new rates, has de- 
stroyed railroad movement in the State of Hlinois. He has 
imposed a burden upon the people of the State such as they have 
never dreamed of. He makes the claim that he is raising the 
railroad rates 25 per cent, but he has taken no account whatever 
of classification or commodity rates, and instead of the rates 
being increased 25 per cent they have been increased all the way 
from 50 to 75 per cent. They have taken away all the power of 
the railroad commission of the State. They bave made it im- 
possible for the State to understand what the railroad situation 
is to be. They have imposed on the taxpayers and consumers 
an extra burden that they will be unable to bear. 

In addition to taking away all the war industries while col- 
lecting the war revenue, they now propose to impose further 
unjust and unusual and unthought-of burdens upon the consum- 
ing public of the State. I propose to-morrow to introduce a reso- 
lution of inquiry to find out why it is that the State of Ilinois, 
patriotic, with its 600,000 men drafted into the Army or ready 
to be drafted into the Army, is to be discriminated against in 
every form which can be thought of by anybody connected with 
the administration. We do not propose to submit idly or quietly 
to that sort of discrimination ; and we do propose, if it is possible, 
to find out why. {Applause.] 

Mr. GRAHAM of Hlinois rose. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the Clerk read. 
There is nothing pending before the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. GRAHAM] 
is Seeking recognition. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The debate has been exhausted on this meas- 


ure. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I would like to speak for five min- 
utes relative to the housing proposition. 

Mr. Se 1 would like to get these conference reports 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Then I will not take the time, Mr. 
Chairman, 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, a message from the Senate, by Mr. Tulley, one 
of its clerks, announced that the Senate had passed the biH 
(S. 4569) to establish the Mount Desert National Park, in the 
State of Maine, in which the concurrence of the House of Rep- 
resentatives was requested. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment bill of the following title: 

II. R. 3332. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury 
to sell and convey certain land to the city of Faribault, Minn. 


GENERAL DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILE, 


The committee resumed its session. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
EXECUTIVE. 
HOUSING FOR WAR NEEDS. 


3 authorization fixed by section 8 of the act entitled „An act to 
ze the eee to erage, housin: 888 for war aoe approved 
May 16 10. 1918. n increa: 


to $110,000,006, 
an A on ota 5 including rental of offices In 
0 


priated f 
istrict of Columb 8 and’ miscellaneous se: — 
5 of Eo arin gerna 


ing and binding, an nal in the District 
elsewhere, $50,600.01 8005 to be 83 in accordance with the anche 


ditions prescribed in the sald act as amended by the 
deficiency appropriation act 2918. June 4, 1918, and to continue 
available during the fiscal year 
Mr, GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, in the debate on this matter allusions have been 
made to the housing proposition; and Inasmuch as the particu- 
lar locality from which I come has been the subject of discus- 
sion, I have sought recognition at this time, because I have 
thought perhaps I might throw some light upon that particular 
subject. 
When this matter of housing first came up it was evident to 
anyone who heard the discussion that the necessity for some 
housing existed; that it was impossible for the Government to 
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carry on its war activities without making some provision for 
the people who should work in them. But at that time it was 
also evident to anyone who gave any attention to the matter, 
that there were two classes of problems presented, one having 
to do with the men engaged in industries where they were work- 
ing on war contracts for the time being, and the other having 
to do with men who worked in permanent plants of the Govern- 
ment given over to the making of munitions of war. In the one 
ease it was stated in the discussion that it was evident that the 
only thing we ought to do was to build temporary shelters for 
the people who were working there, because as soon as the war 
was over these employees would scatter and go back to their 
ordinary vocations, und no further necessity would exist for 
the continuance of these temporary shelters. But in places like 
the city of Rock Island, where a great Government arsenal is 
located, it was evident that it appeared greatly to the advantage 
of the Government to build permanent houses for the employees, 
so that the Government in the years to come might have the ad- 
vantage of a class of people working there who were steady, in- 
dustrious, who owned their own houses, and who were naturally 
the best class of workmen. Now, I want to tell you something 
about what happened up there to that particular locality when 
this war broke out. There were then working there about 1,600 
men in this arsenal. Immediately their numbers began to ex- 
pand wonderfully, and there came in from the little towns all 
around there the mechanics and men who could do work of that 
sort, until now, as shown by this estimate, there are 18,000 men 
employed there, and there will be 23,000 before the year is over. 
Now, in order to keep these men you have got to furnish perma- 
nent homes for them. Most of them are men above the draft 
age. They are mostly men with families. They want to live in 
their own homes, they want their children to go to school, and 
you must furnish places for that sort of men to live, or they will 
not stay there. My colleague from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] is 
right, in a degree, when he says most of the men live in their 
own homes. That is true of the men who have been working 
there, who were there before the outbreak of the war, but you 
have suddenly dumped into that community somewhere from 
15,000 to 21,000 more, and in a community of 100,000 people you 
can readily appreciate that you can not take care of that sort 
of an influx of labor in the houses that are already there. The 
Govérnment must help to house them, and it is necessary to 
have this sort of a law. 

This community, after the passage of the housing act, as well 
as many other communities all over the country, were prepar- 
ing themselves to go in with the Government as a joint enter- 
prise in the building of these houses. I know, because I was in 
constant communication with the Bureau of Housing up to the 
time this order came from the Secretary of Labor. They were 
preparing their contracts by which they were going to con- 
tribute to the erection of these houses and share with the Gov- 
ernment the responsibility of this burden, along the lines that 
the Government asked for. But suddenly there came from the 
Department of Labor an order to discontinue immediately all 
these activities, to do away with the corporations that had been 
formed, to do away with all individual participation, and that 
the Government would take up this work as an individual ob- 
ligation of the Government, and continue the housing by itself. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Will my colleague yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Of course, when the thing is over there 
will be a great reduction in the number of men employed in this 
Government plant. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Naturally. 

Mr. McKENZIE. When that occurs, if the Government has 
these permanent homes built there, naturally the men will live 
in them if it is possible to do so. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Now, what is going to be the effect on the 
property owners in the city of Rock Island and in the city of 
Moline who own their own houses? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

-Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for five minutes longer. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. In reply to the gentleman from 


Illinois [Mr. McKenzie], I may say the effect will depend upon 
how the Department of Labor does its work in that community. 
As I view it, the thing you want now is housing. The thing 
that must be furnished now is housing for these employees. 
You have got to have these men at these industrial institutions 
at Rock Island, Springfield, Mass., and every other place where 
men are working. You have got to keep them, and in order to 


keep them you must have as an inducement a place where men 
can live decently. After the war is over a different proposition 
presents itself. I do not believe that the Government should 
change its idea so much as to go into a scheme of community 
housing and to embark upon some fanciful scheme of building 
community towns for industrial workers where we need tempo- 
rary housing only for war purposes. The thing we want to do 
is to win the war and take care of the workmen so that they 
may live in comfort while they work in those temporary war ac- 
tivities. I state, as I have said before, that where houses can 
be made after the war is over as a part of the permanent plan 
of the Government they should be made permanent, because 
that is efliclency and economy; but where they can not, they 
ought to be temporary, because these things are going to end 
after the war is over. The fear in my mind is that the Govern- 
ment, which is responsible for the administration of this law, will 
forget that we are doing this thing as a war measure and will 
rather pursue the scheme of housing for communities that will 
lead us into the depths of extravagance and the expenditure of 
money that we do not know of now and will take us years to ac- 
complish. I think something of that kind is in the mind of every 
man who has debated this proposition. Judging from what I 
know of the community from which I come and from what I 
have heard in this House, the officers of the Government who 
are charged with the administration of this law ought to know 
that it is the idea of Congress that we are doing this thing as 
a war emergency, as a war measure, and that we are not at- 
tempting to go into any permanent scheme of community hous- 
ing at this time. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The pro forma amendment is withdrawn 
and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Support of convicts: For support, maintenance, and transportation of 
convicts transferred from the District of Columbia, expenses of ship- 
ping remains of deceased convicts to their homes in the United States, 
and expenses of interment of unclaimed remains of deceased convicts, 
expenses incurred in identifying and pursuing escaped convicts and 
rewards for their recapture, to be expended under the direction of the 
Attorney General, $15, š 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, line 23, page 7, I move to 
strike out the figures“ 15,000 ” and insert “ 10,000.” 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Z 10,080. Une 23, strike out ‘ 15,000" and insert in Heu thereof 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

One-half of the foregoing amounts to meet deficiencies in appropria- 
tlons on account of the District of Columbia, except as otherwise pro- 
vided herein, shall be pald from the revenues of the District of Columbia 
—— corners from any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 

ria . 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word to ask the chairman a question. I observe in 
the last paragraph that the half-and-half principle is being car- 
ried out. Will the settlement of that point in controversy be- 
tween the two Houses have any effect on this item? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Not at all; this is for the fiscal year 1918, 
which ended last night. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For salaries of clerks and other employees of the commission detailed 
to work in France and who may be authorized by the commission to 
adjudicate claims for compensation and perform such other duties as the 
commission may direct; for per diem in lieu of subsistence, not exceed- 
ing $4, traveling expenses, rent, printing and binding, and all other 
necessary expenses for carrying on the work of the commission in 
France, fiscal year 1919, $25, x 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. What is the necessity that requires the employees and 
clerks of the employees’ compensation division to perform part 
of their duty in France? 

Mr. SHERLEY. The fact that we have 300,000 or 400,000 
civilian employees entitled to compensation under the compensa- 
tion act for injury and death and the need of having people on 
the ground to investigate claims to ascertain the facts establish- 
ing third-party lability where such liability exists, and the 
impracticability of doing it by mail. 

Mr. WALSH. Are not these civilian employees under direction 
of military officials? 

Mr. SHERLEY. They may be under the direction of the mili- 
tary officials, but they are within the provisions of the law 
touching civilian employees of the Government and are entitled 
to compensation under the act. It has been found practically 
impossible to audit claims looking to matters of that kind, but 
the Treasury is doing its auditing there, and they believe that 
inasmuch as these claims may amount to a considerable sum, 
and frequently investigation on the ground establishes a third- 
party liability to the exclusion of Government liability, it is 
often economy to have the force there. 
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Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. On page 9, I want to ask about the item of $9,400 for 
these employees—sevyen clerks at $1,200 each and one clerk at 
$1,000 for the fiscal year 1919. Is that the commission of which 
President Taft is a member? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Oh, no; this is a commission that is created 
under the compensation act for the purpose of adjusting claims 
for Government employees who are injured. 

Mr. ROBBINS. It has nothing to do with wages? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Nothing in the world. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Is it under the compensation act entirely? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The amounts collected from rters for cable charges during the 
fiscal year 1919 shall be credit to the — nanoa for the War 
Trade d and be ayailable for the purposes eof during the said 
fiscal year. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I notice in line 12, page 11, that 
the word “fiscal” is misspelled. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that it be corrected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will correct 
the spelling of the word. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

SECRETARY'S OFFICE. 

Section of surety bonds: For the amount necessary to increase from 
$1,000 to $1,200 the pay of a clerk evn in the ogy executive, 
and judicial appropriation act for the fiscal year 1919, 8200. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I moye to strike out, on 
page 11, lines 15, 16, 17, 18, and 19. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 11, strike out lines 15, 16, 17, 18, and 19. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, the reason for that is this: 
The subcommittee, at the urgent instance of representatives of 
the Treasury, agreed to this increase of from $1,000 to $1,200 
in the pay of the clerk in the section of surety bonds, but on 
fuller investigation in the full committee the statements made 
by the chairman of the subcommittee of the legislative bill made 
us believe that the increase was not warranted, and therefore 
I move to strike it out. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Kentucky. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: ° 

The Secretary of War is authorized, for the official purposes of the 
War Department, and within the limits of the appropriations for rent 
made by this or any other act making 9 for the War De- 
partment, to requisition the use of, and take possession of, any building 
or any space in any building, and the Nee thereof, in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, otber than a dwelling house occupied as such or a buiid- 
ing occupied by any other branch of the United States Government, and he 
shall ascertain and pay just compensation for such use. If the amount 
of compensation so ascertained be not satisfactory to the person entitled 
to receive the same, such on shall be id 75 per cent of such 
amount and shall be entitled to sue the United States to recover such 
further sum as, added to said 75 per cent, will make up such amount 
as will be just e gene for such use in the manner provided by 
section 24, paragraph 20, and section 145, of the Judicial e. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Clerk be authorized to correct the spelling of the word “ De- 
partment” in line 20, page 13. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it will be so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mileage: For ome to commissioned officers, members of the offi- 
cers’ Reserve Corps when ordered to active duty, contract surgeons, ex- 
pert accountants, Inspector Gencral’s Department, Army field clerks, 
ene ficld clerks of the Quartermaster Corps, when authorized by law, 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. Can the gentleman state whether the commissioned offi- 
cers and members of the Officers’ Reserve Corps and these other 
officials when traveling on official ‘duty are obliged to pay the 
increased passenger-fare rates that have recently gone into 
effect. 

Mr. SHERLET. So far as I know, yes; though I have no in- 
formation about it. 

Mr. WALSH. Has the committee given any consideration to 
a plan whereby these officials might, during the control of the 
railroads: by the Government, travel without éxpense being 
eharged up in this way? 

Mr. SHERLBY. We have not considered that. Of course, 
this mileage is not entirely to pay just the actual expenses to 
the railroad. Under the law the officers are entitled to mileage 


ef so much. It is somewhat similar to the mileage allowed 


Members of Congress, though less in amount: 


Mr. WALSH. I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

othing and camp and garrison equipage: For cloth, woolens, 
othing the Army, 

men when ordered to active duty, Fury lige ma and a sale at cost 


price according to the Army Regulations; 8 clothing not 
drawn due to enlisted men on discharge; for 2 and fitting 
clothing and washing and cl when ; for equipment 
repair of equipment of laundries, dry-cleaning ts, saly 

and sorting storehouses, hat-re shops, shoe-repair sh cloth- 

-repair shops, tent-repair shops, garbage-reduction works; for 
educational pro nda in connection with reclamation; for equi- 
page Including authorized issues of toilet articles, barbers’ and tallers’ 
materials, fer use of general ers confined at military posts 


22. 1898, 
$712,282,605, 

Mr, WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. Is this the item to which the gentleman referred in 
general debate? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, this item was reduced $300,- 
000,000, speaking in round figures, for the reasons I undertook 
to state in general debate. 

Mr. WALSH. I wanted to inquire if this amount will provide 
the clothing for the new men who have recently been called 
under the second draft. 

Mr. SHERLET. There is a certain amount of clothing that 
is on hand, and to that extent that clothing will be issued to 
the men who come under the new draft, and would have been 
paid for out of some of this money, but there is also money car- 
ried in the Army bill for the same purpose. They have the 
right to incur deficiencies in connection with food and clothing 
for the Army. 

Mr. WALSH. I notice that a suit of citizen’s outer clothing, 
to cost not exceeding $10, is to be issued upon release from 
confinement to each prisoner who has been confined under a 
court-martial sentence involving dishonorable discharge. 

Mr. SHERLEY. That is simply the language carried in the 
ordinary bill; we did not go into that matter at all. We car- 
ried the usual language that is carried in the regular Army 
appropriation bill, and the purpose of that provision appears 
upon its face. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Regular supplies, Quartermaster Corps: Regular supplies of the 
Quartermaster Corps, 5 care and protection ö 
and repair of military reserva fences ; stoves and heating apparatus 
required for heating offices, ba: 
recuiting stations, and United States disciphnar, 


operation mov 
matches; for furn: 


active duty; contract surgeons when stationed at and occu g pubie 
quarters at military posts; for officers of the National Gu attending 
service and garrison schools, and for recruits, guards, hospitals, store- 

uses, offices, the buildings erected at private cost, in the ration of 


at esta ed posts; for post bake’ ovens and appa- 
ratus pertaining thereto and the ir thereof; for ice machines and 
their maintenance where required for the health and comfort of the 
troops and for cold storage; ice for issue to organizations of enlisted 


men and offices at such places as the Secretary of War may determine 


end for preservation stores; for the construction, tion, and 
maintenance of laundries at military ts in the United States and its 
island ons; for the autho issues of laundry materials for 


use of general prisoners confined at military ts without pay or allow- 
ances and for applicants for enlistment while held under observation ; 
authorized issues of soap; for hire of employees; for the necessary fur- 
niture, textbooks, parar, and en e for the post schools and Nbra- 
ries and schools for noncomm ed officers; for the pure and 
issue of instruments, office furniture, stationery, and other authorized 
articles for the use of officers’ schools at the several military posts; for 
purchase of relief maps for issue to organizations, commercial news- 
pavers, market reports, ete.; for the tableware and mess furniture for 
tehens and mess halls, each and all for the enlisted men, includin 

recruits; of — ions and vinegar for the horses, mules, oxen, an 

other draft and ri animals of the Quartermaster Co at the sev- 
eral posts and stations and with the armies in the field and for the 
horses of the several iments of Cavalry and batteries of Arti 
and such companies of Infantry and Scouts as may be mounted; for 
remounts and for the authorized number of officers’ horses, including 
bedding for the animals; for seeds and implements required for the 
raising of forage at remount depots and on military reservations in the 
Haw: n and a Islands and for labor and expenses incident 
thereto, including, when specifically authorized by the Secretary of War, 
the cost of irrigation ; for straw for soldiers“ bedding, stationery, 
writers, and exc of same, including Mank books and blank forms 
for the Quartermaster Corps, certificates for discharged soldiers, and 
for printing department orders and reports. including $60,955.53 on àc- 


count of the fiscal year 1917, $90,971,072.06. 
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Mr. HERSEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose, not of opposing anything in this para- 
graph, but I wish to call the attention of the committee to the 
fact that there is nothing that we provide more cheerfully than 
money for the preparation and care of our soldiers. Great sacri- 
fices are being made, not in the raising of money by this Nation, 
but in the furnishing to the world of the American soldier. 
Almost every household in the land furnishes its contribution. 
Every Member of this House takes a great deal of pride at dif- 
ferent times in putting in the Recorp the achievements of those 
who have made sacrifices by the furnishing from their families 
of soldiers for the Army and how many stars they have upon 
their flag. My home town is a little country town, and they 
are doing their part, furnishing more than most any town of its 
size almost in the Nation. I wish to send to the Clerk’s desk 
and have read in my time, Mr. Chairman, a little extract from 
my town paper showing what an humble family in my town is 
doing in the way of furnishing men. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the extract in the gen- 
tleman's time. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

MOULTON, ME., FAMILY PROUDLY FLIES SERVICE FLAG OF NINE STARS-——LEC- 
ORD THAT CAN BE EQUALED BY BUT FRW IN THE WHOLE NATION. 

“If I had a son for each star in Old Glory, Uncle Sam, I'd give them 
all to you,”-—Popular song. 

From many homes throughout our land a service flag has been thrown 
to the breeze denoting that a member of the household has taken sery- 
ice under the colors, 

Some flags show “tit one star, others two, three, or four stars, but it 


is belleved that to a Houlton family, who has given nine sons to the 
service of Uncle reine a record that can scarcely be equaled in the 
whole United Sta 

It is with gust priđe that Mrs. Martha Cassidy Crabbe has given her 
six sons to uphold the honor of the Nation, while her husband, Mr. 
William Crabbe, has three sons in the various branches of the service, 
making a total of nine boys from one family who are et for the 
big drive that will make the world a better and safer place to live in. 

prt tate eo a list of the nine men and where located: 

Capt. G ‘assidy, Dental e Camp Devens, Mass, 

Herman Cassidy, ental Corps, mp Devens, Mass. 

Ernest Cassidy, In France. 

Guy Cassidy, medical unit, Fort Porter, N. Y. 

Clarence Cassidy, Naval Reserve, Commonwealth Pier, Boston. 

Don W. Cassidy, Medical Reserve, awaiting orders. 

Leo Crabbe, In France, 

Thomas Crabbe, in France. 

Louis Crabbe, in France. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Civilian military training camps: For the expense of maintaining 
upon military reservations or elsewhere, camps for the military instruc- 
tion and training of such citizens p 8 capable of bearing arms 
us may be selected under such terms o Are and under such regu- 
lations as may be prescribed by the Secreta 4 5 of War, and for furnish- 
ing said citizens, at the expense of the United States, uniforms, sub- 
sistenee, transportation by the most usual Ruo direct route within said 
limits ns to territory as may be prose ppsa for such expenditures as 
may be deemed necessary for water, fuel, light, temporary structures, 
not including quarters for officers nor Lg By s for men, screening, and 
damages resulting from field exercises, and other expenses incidental 
to maintaining said Sed ias and the theoretical winter instruction in 
connection therewith, ety textbooks and stationery; for furnish- 
ing such equipments, tentage, ticld cquipage, and . belong- 
ing to the United States as may be deemed n sirg as sie by 
section 54 of the act of Congress approved June 3 3, 1916, $1,000,000. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike at the last 
paragraph, to ask if this is for a continuation of the Plattsburg 
military training camp for officers? 

Mr. SHERLEY. It is for continuation of training-camp 
activities and to pa 

Mr. WALSH. Such as the Plattsburg camp? 

Mr. SHERRLET. Yes; and to pay the indebtedness heretofore 
incurred for which there was not sufficient money. It is a 
deficicney in a large measure, 

Mr. WALDOW. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. Can the gentleman from Kentucky inform the com- 
mittee if there is any intention, if he knows, by the War De- 
partment to discontinue the Plattsburg training camp? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I have not heard anything about it one way 
or the other. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read os follows: 

The 1 contained herein under the Navy Department and 
the Naval Establishment shall be available for the payment of obli 
tions on account of the existing emergency incurred prior to t 
pasase of this act nnd which are properly chargeable to such appro- 
printions, 


Mr. SHERLEY. 
ment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as: follows: 


Tage 20, after line 22, insert as a center heading tire words “ De- 
partment of the Interior.” 


The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to, 


Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
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The Clerk read as follows: — 
Department of the Interior. 


Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to y strike’ ote line 4, 
page 31. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the e 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 31, line 4, strike out line 4. 


The question was taken, and the amendment was 5 to. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. The preceding paragraph is not in the nature of a de- 
ficiency, I assume. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The courthouse? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. s I 

Mr. SHERLEY. It is exactly that. If the gentleman will 
recall, we are repairing the old courthouse-and the of the 
work, due to increased cost of labor and material; to the con- 
dition that the foundations were in, and to the need of remodel- 
ing very much more extensively the interior, has produced a 
deficiency which this supplies. The furnishing is new. 

Mr. WALSH. Can the gentieman state what the total amount 
to be expended on the remodeling and furnishing is to be? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Well, the furniture costs $100,000. The 
$345,000 is to continue the exterior of the building. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, what will be the total when it is all com- 
pleted—how much will have been expended? 

Mr. SHERLEY, They had $350,000, so it wili be about 
$700,000. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It will be over a million dollars. 

Mr. SHERLDY. No; I think not. As a result, there will ie 
preserved in Wasbington what to my mind is one of the most 
beautiful buildings in Washington, and there will be a building 
that in. decency and usability could not be created anew for 
twice the amount that has been taken to repair it. 

Mr. WALSH. Where is that located? 

Mr. SHERLEY. It is down at John Marshall Place. 

Mr. STAFFORD. On Judiciary Square? 

Mr. SHERLET. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The accounting officers of the Treasury are authorized to allow in the 
accounts of the United States marshal for the District of Columbia items 
aggregating $442.14, covering payments for coal actually supplied and 
used for heating the building oceupied by the Supreme Court for the 
District of Columbia and offices connected therewith, notwithstanding 
the failure to have sald coal inspected and weighed as required by law. 

Mr. FESS, Mr. Chairman, may I ask the chairman of the 
committee why lines 18 and 19, page 31, fall under the Depart- 


ment of Justice—the National Training School for Boys? 


Mr. SHERLBEY. It is one of our penal institutions, and has 
been under the Department of Justice for a number of years. 

Mr. FESS. It is a correctional school? 

Mr. SHERLEY. A correctional school. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Botanic Garden: The limitation of 62 per day on the pay of skillod 
laborers and laborers in the Botanic Garden, contained in the legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial 6 act for the fiscal year 
1919, hereby is removi and skilled laborers and laborers may be em- 
ployed and paid from such appropriations during the said fiscal year 
at rates to be fixed by the superintendent. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I present an amendment, to 
be put at the head of line 1, page 36. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee aren ares Abe 36, before line 1, insert as a center 
head the word “ legislati 

The CHAIRMAN. ae question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Kentucky. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word for the purpose of asking q question... Will the 
chairman of the committee explain the meaning. of line 7, 
page 36, in which the right is given to the superintendent to 
employ certain labor in connection with the Botanic Garden and 
fixing the price? ‘There is no limit there. What is the pur- 
pose of that? 

Mr. SHERLEY. There is a limit on the amount of money 
that he can expend, because he has only_a.certain amount of 
money allowed. Now, he has been limited by statute to $2 a 
day. The result is that as laborers are getting 83 or $4 a day 


the superintendent can not hold his labor, and we simply left 


him the discretion of paying what is reasonable in order to. 
hold men as laborers, The amount of money he can expend, any- 
way, is very limited, and if he pays them more wages than he 
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ought he certainly would be short of labor later on, as we would 
not give him a deficiency under those circumstances. 

Mr. ROBBINS. What do you give him? 

Mr. SHERLEY. The amount we gave him in the legislative 
bill was about $14,000, as I recall. 

Mr. ROBBINS. That would be the limit he could then expend 
under this unlimited right to employ men and fix wages as he 
pleased? 

Mr. SHERLEY. If the gentleman can tell me just what he 
will have to pay for unskilled labor at this time in Washington, 
I shall be glad to put-in a limitation. We felt it was a minor 
matter. He had to pay more than $2, and if he was fit for his 
job, he could be trusted to the extent of the part of $14,000 that 
was to be expended for this labor, and then we could pick it up 
in December, if there was any abuse. 

Mr. ROBBINS. I think there ought to be a maximum. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Whenever you put a maximum, that be- 
comes the Government’s minimum. We did not want to invite 
it in that way. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Since I understand the purpose of the para- 
graph, I will withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. WALSH. This is only for one year? It does not make 
it permanent law? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Oh, no. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Office Building: For construction and equipment of addi- 
tional rooms at the House Office Building, and for each and every 
purpose cara therewith, $5,200, to be available during the fiscal 
year . 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. Can the gentleman state what additional rooms are to 
be constructed in the House Office Building? 

Mr. SHERLEY. The Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce has moved from the Capitol here to a room that is 
under the Ways and Means Committee room there, and which 
is being divided, and this is to supply about $4,000, as I recall, 
for fitting up that room. The balance of the money is to meet 
expenses incident to the inclosing of a part of the hallways that 
lie just outside of the majority and minority rooms over in the 
House Office Building. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Legislative. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out line 16. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Kentucky. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Strike out line 16 on page 36. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For the following employees, from and including July 1, 1918, until 
the close of the second session of the Sixty-fifth Congress: Forty-s 


ix 
„ including 2 riding „ 4 telephone pages, 1 press gallery 
und 10 pages for duty at 2 entrance to the Wail of the House, at 12.80 


per day each; and 8 clerks to committees at $6 per day each; so much 
as may be necessary, 


Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky offers the 
following amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SHERLEY : Page 37, line 16, after the word 
“each,” insert three session telephone operators at $75 a month cach.” 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, these operators are already 
carried on the rolls, to be carried as the others are, to the Ist of 
July. Their omission was by a mistake in the other bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Are they session employees or employees on 
the permanent roll? 

Mr. SHERLEY. They are session employees, not on the per- 
manent roll, just as these employees here. Their compensation 
has been arranged for up to the Ist of July, but not beyond. 
This is to carry them on up to the close of the session. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Kentucky. 

The amendment was a to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Office of Superintendent of Documents: For the following employees 
during the fiscal year 1919, to be in lieu of the poetens of stockkeepers, 
helpers, assistant messengers, mailers, skilled laborers, unskilled labore 
janitress, folders, and messenger boys, provided in the sundry ci 
appro riation act for the fiscal year 1919: Four stockkeepers at 

126.80 each, 20 helpers at $1,001.60 each, 58 skilled laborers at 
876.40 each, 11 unskilled laborers at $876.40 each, and 28 messenger 
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boys at $500.80 each; in all, $99,033.20: Provided, That from and after 
the passage of this act no salary or wage shall be increased in the Goy- 
ernment Printing Office except upon express authority of Congress, 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out, on line 8, 
page 38, beginning with the word Provided,“ down to and in- 
cluding the word Congress in line 11. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SHERLEY : Page 38, strike out the proviso 
from line 8 to line 11, which reads as follows: “ Provided, That from 
and after the passage of this act no salary or wage shall be increased 
in the Government Printing Office except upon express authority of 
Congress, 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, the reason for that was this: 
It developed, after we had increased the wages of the em- 
ployees under the Superintendent of Documents in the Printing 
Office, in order to make them correspond with the wages paid 
similarly to other employees over there, that the Public Printer 
had increased the wages of the other employees, which made 
necessary an increase again of their wages, which increase is 
carried here. We did not want to continue to play fast and 
loose and have to increase one class as fast as they increased 
another, and so it was suggested in committee that this limita- 
tion be put on. But the Public Printer has presented to the 
committee since then the fact that the matter would perhaps 
embarrass him unduly and unjustifiably, as he is compelled 
from time to time to adjust some of the wages there in order 
to meet conditions that exist in the printing trade. We there- 
fore have concluded it to be not wise to carry as strict a limi- 
tation as this. But we hope that the Public Printer will not 
think that every time an increase is made by Congress he is 
warranted in a further increase of other employees, with the 
constant boosting up of wages. With the understanding that 
such action by him will not be taken without some knowledge 
on the part of Congress as to what is proposed to be done, I 
now move to strike out this limitation. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Kentucky. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

PRINTING AND BINDING, 

For printing and binding for the Department of Justice, $5,000, 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out lines 
13, and 14. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Kentucky. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Deo gs ge offered by Mr. SHERLEY: Page 38, strike out lines 12, 13, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For payment of the final judgments and decrees, includi 
suits, which haye been rendered under the provisions of 
March 3, or the bringin, 
against the Government of the United States,” 

8 
No. 1 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I direct the gentleman's atten- 
tion to the omission of the letters “h” and “n” at the begin- 
ning of line 23 on page 38. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, 
that the printing be corrected in line 23, page 38, making it read 
“hundred.” 

The CHAIRMAN. 
made. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALSH. May I also direct the gentleman's attention to 
the fact that on line 8, above the proviso, the colon should 
be changed to a period? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I request that that change of 
punctuation be made. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the change will be made. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For payment of the judgment in favor of the State of Massachusetts, 


certified to Congres in House Document No. 298, Sixty-fifth Congress, 
first session, $856,389.68. 


Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, touching the item just read, 
I desire to say simply this: Some years ago the Congress sub- 
mitted to the Court of Claims the question of ascertaining the 
amount of moneys due to the State of Massachusetts in con- 
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read. 


costs of 
e act of 


Without objection, the. correction will be 
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nection with certain expenditures made at the time of the Civil 
War. The Court of Claims not only made a finding of facts 
but also rendered a judgment. There was considerable question 
in my mind as to whether the Congress ever intended that the 
Court of Claims should do more than make a finding of facts; 
but, in point of fact, they did render an actual judgment, and 
they rendered that judgment after argument by counsel for 
the Government questioning their jurisdiction so to do. The 
right to appeal has ceased, and the judgment is a legal judg- 
ment of the Court of Claims against the United States Govern- 
ment. In view of those circumstances, having examined the 
documents and the facts as shown therein, I feel that it is but 
proper that the Congress should pay this Judgment as it pays 
other judgments of the courts. The amount was sufficiently 
large, however, to make it seem proper that I should call the 
attention of the House to the fact. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, may i ask the gentleman a 
question before he yields the floor? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Recently I noticed a statement that the 
United States Government had claims against a number of 
States, among others a claim against the State of Pennsylvania. 
I asked the auditor general of the State of Pennsylvania about 
it, and he repudiated it and said there was nothing in it. I 
would like to ask if the Government has any claim against the 
State of Massachusetts. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I do not know about that. Prior to the 
Civil War certain surplus funds in the Treasury of the United 
States were distributed among the various States, under cer- 
tain conditions looking to their repayment at some time. They 
have never been repaid, and I do not suppose they ever will be 
repaid. About once in every five years they are made the 
basis of a speech by somebody who thinks he has discovered 
something new. They have never been considered as having 
anything to do with these other claims. 

Mr. ROBBINS. It would not be a proper item of set-off in 
this case? 

Mr. SHERLEY. It has never been made a set-off as against 
other States which have had claims similar to those of the 
State of Massachusetts, and we did not feel that we had any 
right to enter into that matter. The States then in existence 
received moneys, which they used for various State purposes. 
The newer States have been more than compensated, in many 
instances, by the value of the public lands that they have 
obtained. 

Mr. ROBBINS. I thought there was nothing in it, but I 
wanted to know whether the chairman of. the committee had 
that in mind when the bill was made up. 

Mr. SHERLEY. We did not consider that as in. any sense 
a set-off. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For maintenance, Hygienic Laboratory, 
8240.67. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chaifman, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Fess] calls my attention to the misspelling of the word “ hygi- 
enic” in line 1, page 42. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It needs the addition of an “i.” 

Mr. SHERLEY. I ask unanimous consent that the Clerk may 
correct the spelling. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Not only in this case, but in all cases. 

The CHAIRMAN. Unanimous consent is asked that the 
Clerk may correct the spelling of the misspelled word to which 
attention has been called. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

foreign missi 1917, 85. 

For SOMUREERE eee foreign missions, Saga 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word, for the purpose of inquiring what foreign missions 
are carried on by the United States Government? 

Mr. WINSLOW. For the reformation of the Germans. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. ROBBINS. I should like to have some light by the 
chairman of the committee on that. In lines 15 and 16, on 
page 49, there is an item for contingent expenses, foreign mis- 
sions, $39,221.85, and in line 17, for contingent expenses, foreign 
missions, $7,117.10. It is suggested by my friend from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Wrxstow] that it is for reforming the Germans. 
Heretofore we have not made much headway at that. I should 
like to know what we are doing with this money. 

Mr. SHERLEY. This is simply an audited claim in connec- 
tion with contingent expenses of embassies und legations abroad, 
and is a true deficiency. 

Mr. ROBBINS. It is connected with embassies and not with 
missionary work? 


Public Health Service, 


Mr. SHERLEY. “Foreign missions” do not mean foreign 
missionaries. 

Mr. ROBBINS. I am enlightened, Mr. Chairman, and the 
pro forma amendment is withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For freight on stamped paper and mail bags, $108.99. 
Mr. MONDELEL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
5 extend my remarks in the Recorp on the general deficiency 
The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
gentleman from Wyoming? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For Railway Mail Service, vacation, $14.52. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
correct the spelling of the word “mail” in line 16, page 53. 

ae CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the correction will be 
made. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALSH. May I ask what this item means? 

Mr. SHERLEY. This is for the Railway Mall Service vaca- 


to the request of the 


tion pay. 


Mr. WALSH. It does not say pay. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill with sundry amendments to the 
House, with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed 
to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Garrerr of Tennessee, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that that committee had had under consideration the bill 
H. R. 12600, the general deficiency bill, and had directed him 
to report the same back with sundry amendments, with the rec- 
ommendation that the amendments be agreed to and that the 
bill as amended do pass. 5 

The SPEAKER. Isa separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? If not, the Chair will put them in gross. 

There was no demand for a separate vote. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. SHrertey, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE. 


Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, with the permission of the 
House, I would like two minutes to address the House touching 
the situation. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for two minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I announced at the adjourn- 
ment on Saturday that I would present a continuing resolution 
to-day to take care of any supply bill that might fail. Antici- 
pating the situation that confronted the Congress I endeavored 
to have both House and Senate sit yesterday. In that I was 
unsuccessful. I believe if we had done so a great many matters 
could have been disposed of yesterday or to-day and much con- 
fusion avoided. To-day I have been continually engaged not 
only with conference reports but with the general deficiency bill 
which has just passed. 

I sent word to the Senate requesting that that body should 
not adjourn, with the statement that I was prepared to offer 
a resolution continuing appropriations for departments of the 
Government that had not been taken care of by virtue of the 
regular appropriation bills. At my request the Comptroller of 
the Treasurer has been at the Capitol and has drawn a resolu- 
tion to take care of the situation with which the Government is 
confronted. That situation is different from what. has con- 
fronted the Government heretofore in that there has been 
created a great many new activities that were not created as 
the result of the provisions of any previous appropriation bills, 
and the size of the Government expenditures are way beyond 
the amount carried in former annual appropriation bills. 
So that a resolution that would simply provide for the propor- 
tionate amount being authorized to be expended as compared 
with the expenditures of last year would in no sense cure the 
situation. I would be prepared now to present a resolution— 
I hold it in my hand—dealing with the situation; but not- 
withstanding the request that was mcde to the Senate, not 
once but more than twice, notwithstanding word was sent an 
hour ago. the Senate has seen fit to adjourn. It is impossible 
with the Senate adjourned for the House, by any action of its 
own to-night, to pass a resolution that will relieve the situation. 
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I shall not, therefore, at this hour ask for the passage of such 
a resolution, but will present it when the House convenes to- 
morrow. I make the statement in justice to the membership of 
the House and in justice to my committee and myself as chair- 
man of the committee. We have been prepared at all times to 
take care of the situation that has arisen. If any embarrass- 
ment should arise by virtue of the failure to take care of it the 
blame does not rest upon this House and does not rest on the 
Committee on Appropriations. That statement is due to the 
country and to the House. [Applause.] 


LEGISLATIVE, EXECUTIVE, AND JUDICIAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I call up the legislative bill on 
the Speaker's table. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

If. R. 12633. An act making appropriations for the legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1919, and for other purposes. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the reading of the 
Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, the amendment that the Senate 
has placed upon the bill is an amendment restoring the bill to the 
exact form in which it passed the Congress with the exception 
of the Borland amendment. In other words, they have insisted 
upon their position in excluding from the $120 increase those 
Government establishments that have been created since July 1, 
1916. I still believe that in this course a mistake is being made. 
It is more important, however, that this bill should be passed 
than that the two Houses should have a wrangle touching this 
situation. The matter can be, and I hope will be, taken care of 
economically by virtue of the action of the administrative officers. 
I therefore move that the House concur in the Senate amend- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Kentucky that the House concur in the Senate amend- 
ment. 

The Senate amendment was agreed to. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED, 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following title 
was taken from the Speaker's table and referred to its appro- 
priate committee, as indicated below: 

S. 4569. An act to establish the Mount Desert National Park, 
in the State of Maine; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
LANGLEY for two days, on account of illness, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks made this morning upon the 
census bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting therein a patri- 
otic address delivered by my colleague, the gentleman from 
Idaho [Mr. FRENCH]. 3 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
reyise my remarks upon the general deficiency appropriation 
bill, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection, 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks upon the legislative, executive, and judicial 
appropriation bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

‘There was no objection, 

ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 6 o'clock and 27 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, 


July 2, 1918, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of a communication from the Secretary of War, re- 
submitting a deficiency estimate of appropriation in the sum of 
$33,000,000, required by the Medical Department of the Army for 


the fiscal year 1918 (H. Doc. No. 1208); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of a communication from the Acting Secretary of 
War, submitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation in the 
sum of $120,000 required by the War Department for the censor- 
ship of mails in the Canal Zone for the fiscal years 1918 and 
1919 (H. Doc. No. 1209) ; to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

3. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of a communication from the Acting Attorney Gen- 
eral, submitting a supplemental estimate of appropriations, re- 
quired by the Department of Justice for new boilers at the Na- 
tional Training School for Boys, Washington, D. C. (H. Doc. 
No. 1210) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 

4. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of a communication from the Acting Secretary of 
War, submitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation re- 
quired by the Ordnance Department of the Army for Philadel- 
phia, Pa., fiscal year 1919 (H. Doc. No. 1211) ; to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

5. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, inviting 
attention to the letter written May 25, 1918, recommending au- 
thorizations for public-building work at various places, and par- 
ticularly to item No. 5, Newark, N. J. (H. Doe. No. 1212); to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds and ordered to 
be printed. 

6. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, sub- 
mitting estimate of appropriation for remodeling and reroofing 
the Treasury Building (H. Doc. No. 1218) ; to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 385) to authorize mining for 
metalliferous metals on Indian reservations, reported the same 
with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 730), which 
said bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XII, 

Mr. NICHOLLS of South Carolina, from the Committee on 
Military Affairs, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 12525) 
for the relief of Frank Barber, reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 729), which said bill 
and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. SHERLEY: A bill (H. R. 12600) making appropria- 
tions to supply deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1918, and prior fiscal years on account of war 
expenses, and for other purposes; committed to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

By Mr. ROBBINS: A bill (H. R. 12630) to provide that the 
United States shall aid the States in the maintenance, repair, 
and reconstruction of public roads subjected to extraordinary 
traffic wear by reason of the use of such roads by the Govern- 
ment of the United States; to the Committee on loads. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 12681) granting 
the consent of Congress to the County of Winnebago, in the 
State of Illinois, and the town of Rockford, in said county and 
State, to construct a bridge across Rock River, at or near Camp 
Grant; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SIMS: A bill (H. R. 12632) to give effect to certain 
provisions of the convention for the protection of trade-marks 
and commercial names, made and signed in the city of Buenos 
Aires, in the Argentine Republic, August 20, 1910, and for other 


purposes; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 


merce. 

By Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 12633) making 
appropriations for the legislative, executive, and judicial ex- 
penses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1919, and for other purposes; committed to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

By Miss RANKIN: A bill (H. R. 12634) to encourage instruc- 
tion in the hygiene of maternity and infancy and to extend 
proper care for maternity and infancy; to provide for coopera- 
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tion with the States in the promotion of such instruction and 
care in rural districts; to appropriate money and regulate its 
diture, and for other ; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. MONTAGUE: A bill (H. R. 12635) to incorporate the 
American Committee for Relief in the Near East; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 12645) to 
amend the act entitled “An act to amend the law relating to 
taxation in the District of Columbia,” approved April 28, 1904; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. ; 

Mr. Mr. CANNON: Resolution (H. Res. 409) to pay Arthur 
Lucas $140 for special janitor services; to the Committee on 
Accounts. A 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial from the Legislature of the 
State of Arizona, favoring legislation for education of all per- 
sons in the United States of America in the English language 
and the fundamental principles of the Government and citizen- 
ship of the United States; to the Committee on Education. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. GARD: A bill (H. R. 12636) for the relief of Alex- 
ander MeMurtie; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12637) granting relief to Columbus Shan- 
non; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12638) granting a pension to Frank Clem- 
son; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: A bin (H. R. 12639) granting 
an increase of pension to Peter Wagener; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. NOLAN: A bill (H. R. 12640) granting an increase 
of pension to John McMahon ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12641) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Leahy ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WILSON of Texas: A bill (H. R. 12642) for the relief 
of Milton W. Cunningham, postmaster at Amarillo, Potter 
County, Tex., and the bondsmen of Norman P. Henderson, assist- 
ant postmaster; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. VOIGT: A bill (H. R. 12643) granting an increase of 
pension to Robert Perl; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FOSTER: A bill (H. R. 12644) granting an increase 
of pension to BenJamin M. Laur; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GOOD: A bill (H. R. 12646) granting a pension to 
Charles A. Walters; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: Petition of Kenosha Chapter 
Daughters of the American Revolution, Kenosha, Wis., and of 
the Womens Christian Temperance Union of Beloit, Wis., ask- 
ing Congress to enact immediate legislation to provide for war- 
time prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Resolutions of the Central Fed- 
erated Union about the Western Union difficulty and about the 
naturalization of aliens serving with the colors; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, memorial of the Hugh H. Reilly Association and the 
Central Federated Union against war prohibition ; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. ` 

Also, of the Brooklyn Trust Co. and resolution of the 
New York State Bankers’ Association against S. 4426; to the 
Committee on Banking and Ourrency. 

Also, resolution of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America favoring adequate appropriations fer the 
United States Employment Service; te the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. : 

Also, memorial of the New York State Bankers’ Association, 
protesting against the curtailment ef the railway postal car 
service; to the Committee on the Post Offices and Post Roads. 
Also, petition of the International Paper Co., of New York 
€ity, against the compulsory adoption of the metric system; 
to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

~ Also, resolution of the New York Association of Women 
Workers, favoring the establishment of a national conservatory 
of music and art; to the Committee on the Library. 

Also, memorial of the New Tork Wholesale Grocers’ Associa- 
tion, favoring a Federal highway program ; te the Committee on 
Reads. 


. ` Also, petitions of the Central Labor Union of Brooklyn and 
Queens; of Miss Evelyn Kivilewitz, representative of class 334, 


Washington Irving High School; and of Federal Employees’ 
Union No. 4, urging the repeal or suspension of the second-class 
postage rates of the war revenue bill; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of Fischer Bros. Co., of Seattle, Wash.; Frank 
A. Meine Factory, Louisville, Ky.; and of the National Asso- 
ciation of Ink Makers, favoring House bill 12143; also petition 
of the Merchants’ Association of New York, opposing House bill 
10866; also resolution of the New York Typographical Union No. 
6, advocating Government ownership of all telegraph and tele- 
phone lines; te the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

Also, petitions of H. D. Roosen Co., of the Fuchs & Lang Manu- 
facturing Co., and of the O. J. Maigne Co., all of New York City, 
relative to the printing-ink industry; also resolutions of the Iowa 
State Manufacturers’ Association, concerning the production and 
transportation of essentials, also the distribution of Government 
purchases as related to these problems; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DYER: Petition of J. L. Mauran, of St. Louis, Mo., 
suggesting plans for the reconstruction of the country after 
the war; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ELSTON: Resolution of the Berkeley (Cal.) Defense 
Corps, urging drastic legislation against sabotage and traitorous 
acts; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ESCH: Petition of citizens of Cashton, Wis., favoring 
war prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, resolution of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America, supporting adequate appropriations for the 
United States Employment Service; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petitions of the Red Cross 
Society and the Foreign and Home Missionary Society of Rollo, 
III., for immediate war prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of the Haddorff Piano Co. and the Free Sewing 
Machine Co., of Rockford, III.; the Tuthill Spring Co., of Chi- 
cago: and the Oglesby Coal Co., of Oglesby, Ill., favoring a bud- 
get system for national appropriations; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. : 

Also, petitions of Division 241, Surface Railway Employees, 
and Division 308, Elevated Railway Employees, of Chicago; the 
Monday Study Club, of Rock Island; the Wood River (III.) 
Woman's Club; J. W. and Miss Marian Dick, of Sycamore; Mrs. 
Clyde J. Cody, of Sheridan; Ernest M. Ode, of Plano; and the 
Indiantown Household Science Club, of Tiskilwa, all in the 
State of Illinois, favoring the repeal of the second-class postage 
provisions of the war-revenue act; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, petition of Pittsburgh (Pa.) Clearing House Associa- 
tion, opposing the guaranteeing of bank deposits; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, petition of the City Club, of Chicago, III., favoring the 
Keating minimum-wage bill (H. R. 12098) ; to the Committee on 
Labor. 

Also, petition of O. E. Wilson, I. N. McCollister, J. M. Collins, 
Louis Roether, and D. E. Lyday, representing farmers’ unions, 
favoring suspension of all restrictions on immigration of labor- 
ers into this country during the period of the war; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petitions of D. M. Goodwillie Box Co., Diamond T. Motor 
Co., Chicago Labor News, Agar Packing Co., Joseph Fitzgerald, 
Independent Packing Co., Patrick Brennan, Manufacturers & 
Dealers’ Association of Illinois, Great Lakes Dredge & Dock Co., 
Chicago Federation of Labor, William J. Scown Building Co., 
United Societies for Local Self Government and Liberty 
Peter Schuttler Wagon Co., and Trades Union Liberty League of 
Illinois, all of Chicago; McGuire & Cummings Manufacturing 
Co., of Paris; Peru Trades Council, of Peru; and T, J. 
Nertny, of Ottawa, all in the State of Illinois, protesting against 
the proposed prohibitory amendment to the Agricultural appro- 
priation bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: Evidence in support of a bill to 
grant an increase of pension to Peter Wagenen; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. $ i 

By Mr. MAGEE: Petition of Mr. and Mrs. E. A. Walrath and 
other citizens of East Syracuse, N. Y., favoring early passage 
of a war prohibition measure; to the on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MERRITT: Resolution adopted by the Savings Bank 
Association of the State of Connecticut in opposition to the pas- 
sage of the bill providing for a Federal guaranty of bank de- 
posits; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. VARE : Memorial of the Philadelphia Chamber of Com- 
merce, relative to commercial dry docks along the Delaware; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, - 
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SENATE. 
Tursbax, July 2, 1918. 


Rey. Plato T. Durham, D. D., of Atlanta, Ga., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

© Lord God, most mighty, most holy, and most merciful, we 
pause in the grave and fateful duties of this Nation and pre- 
sent ourselves before Thee, that our hearts may be cleansed 
of pride, that our visions may be cleared of all feeble images, 
that unto us may come the ideals and the purposes of the time- 
Jess and eternal years, that we may be able to make the work of 
our hands fit into the purposes and plans of God, and that in 
wisdom and in justice and in love we may give ourselves this 
day to the service of the Lord. 


We pray Thy blessing upon the President of the United. 


States and the Vice President, upon this august body, upon this 
Nation in all the fullness of its power and in all the greatness 
of its purposes. Be Thou, we beseech Thee, its light this day 
in the heart of its Chief Executive and in the heart of its 
humblest soldier, and upon them who lay down their life we 
pray that the vision and the splendor of God may fall, that 
they may of Thy mercy see their life taking its place in the 
Jong and illustrious annals of this Nation. 

Preserve us as 2 Nation, we beseech Thee, to do the work of 
Christ in the historic growth of man. May the light of our 
stars flash full in the darkness of the world and the mighty 
strength of this Nation be given over only to the uplift of the 
weak, that without pemp and without pride of place we may 
deserve to be and continue to be a force in the long annals of 
mankind. Amen. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the proceed- 
ings of the legislative day of Thursday, June 27, 1918, when, on 
request of Mr. Owen and by unanimous consent, the further 
reading was dispensed with and the Journal was approved. 


ESTIMATES OF APPROPRIATIONS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
a letter from the Secretary of Commerce submitting supple- 
mental estimates of appropriation in the sum of $504,200 re- 
quired by the Lighthouse Service for salaries of keepers of 
lighthouses, fiscal year 1919 (S. Doc. No. 254), which, with the 
necompanying papers, was referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the 
Acting Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a letter from 
the Secretary of Commerce submitting a deficiency estimate of 
appropriation ju the sum of $4,750 required by the Bureau of 
Standards to cover a deficiency in the appropriation “ Testing 
railroad scales, etc., Bureau of Standards, 1917” (S. Doc. No. 
255), which, with the accompanying papers, was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the 
Acting Secretary of Labor, transmitting a letter from the Secre- 


tary of Commerce submitting a supplemental estimate of appro- 


priation in the sum of $100,000,000 required by the Bureau of 
Industrial Housing and Transportation for the purpose of car- 
rying out the provisions of the housing act of May 16, 1918 
(S. Doc. No. 252), which, with the accompanying papers, was 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered ‘to be 
printed, 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the 
Acting Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting supplemental 
estimates of appropriation required by the Treasury Department 
for salaries ef employees, equipment, and operating expenses 
of the New Arlington Building and the Treasury Annex, in the 
sum of $239,370.50 (S. Doc. No. 253), which, with the accompany- 
ing papers, was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

PUBLIC UTILITIES COMAITSSION (H. DOC. NO. 914). 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion frem the Public Utilities Commission of the District of 
Columbia, stating, pursuant to law, that the balance sheets for 
the year ended December 31, 1917, and other information re- 
quired by the Public Utilities Commission of the various utili- 
ties under its jurisdiction which have been received since 
February 1, 1918, have been submitted to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message frem the House of Representatives, by G. F. 
Turner, one of its clerks, announced that the House agrees to 
the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 12633) making 
appropriations for the legislative. executive, and judicial ex- 


penses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1919, and for other purpeses. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a 
concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 47) providing that in the 
enrollment of the bill (H. R. 11247) entitled “An act providing 
for the protection of the uniform of friendly nations, and for 
other purposes,” the Clerk be authorized to strike out persons,“ 
in line 3, page 1, and insert in lieu thereof the word person,“ 
in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
— — bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the 

ate: 

H. R. 12000. An act making appropriations to supply defici- 
encies in appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, 
and prior fiscal years, on account of war expenses, and for other 
purposes; and 

H. R. 12429. An act to authorize the health officer of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to permit the disinterment of the bodies of Eliza 
Hill Bowles, Bernice Worthen Bowles, and Bessie Vivian 
Bowles. ; 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of ‘the House 
had signed the following enrolled bilts, and they were thereupon 
signed by the Vice President: 

H. R. 3332. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury 
to = and convey certain land to the city of Faribault, Minn. ; 
an 

H. R. 12633. An act making appropriations for the legislative, 
executive, and judicial expenses of the Government for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1919, and for other purposes. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. GALLINGER. I present a petition of 6,285 voters and 
11,915 nonvoters in the State of New Hampshire, praying for the 
prohibition of the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquor 
during the war. I presume they will lie on the table, as the bill 
has ‘been reported. 

I also present the petition of 100 granges, Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, of the State of New Hampshire, with a total member- 
ship of 12,518, making the same prayer. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The petitions will lie on the table. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I have received a large number of 
telegrams, letters, and petitions urging that Congress shall not 
pass any prohibitory statute. I have not felt like presenfing 
them or encumbering the Recoxp, but I desire to state thht I 
have received a lurge number of that character. 

Mr. WARREN presented a petition of sundry citizens -of 
Lusk, Wyo., praying for the enactment of further prohibition 
legislation as a war measure, which was ordered to He on the 
‘table. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by sundry citizens of 
the State of Wyoming, favering the enactment of further pro- 
hibition legislation as u war measure, which were ordered to lie 
on the table. 

Mr. SHEPPARD presented petitions of the Conference of 
Methodist Men, representing the Methodist Episcopal churches 
of the United States, in session at Lake Junaluska, N. C.; of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church of Congress Heights, D. C.; and of 
the Senior Society of Christian Endeavor of the First Congre- 
gational Church of Washington, D.-C., praying for national pro- 
hibition as a war measure, which were ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. MYERS presented a resolution of the Business Men's 
Association of Ismay, Mont., favoring an investigation of the 
gas and oil conditions in the State of Montana, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

He also presented sundry papers to accompany the bill (S. 
4179) for the relief of James W. Nugent, which were referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. PHELAN presented a petition of Croatian League No. 66, 
of Sacramento, Cal., praying for the enactment of legislation 
whereby all Jugo-Slavs resident in the United States of Amer- 
ica and technically subjects of Austria-Hungary, may be re- 
Heved from their present status as enemy aliens upon their dis- 
avowal of all allegiance to the Austro Hungarian Empire or to 
its allies, together with an oath of loyalty to the United States 
of America, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES, 


Mr. OWEN. I am directed by the Committee on Banking and 
Currency to report back favorably House bill 11288, with cer- 
tain amendments striking out aH ef the bill except section 8, 
providing for the printing of large denominations of Federal 
reserve notes, and section 7, providing for imposing penalties for 
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embezzlement of the funds of Federal reserve banks, which is 
not now provided for. I ask for the present consideration of 
the bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I shall object to the present 
consideration of any bill until morning business has been con- 
cluded. Then, I suggest to the Senator, he can call up the bill. 

Mr. OWEN. I will ask to have the bill lie on the table until 
the morning business is concluded. It is impossible to get action 
on this matter, because of the parliamentary condition in the 
House, unless it is acted upon to-day, 

Mr. ROBINSON. I have no desire to delay the consideration 
of the bill, but I have some committee reports to present and 
other Senators have other morning business that we want to 
transact. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The bill will lie on the table for the 
present. 

Mr. GRONNA. I report back favorably from the Committee 
on Claims, without amendment, the bill (S. 56) for the relief 
of John T. Eaton, and I submit a report (No. 539) thereon. I 
call the attention of the Senator from Montana [Mr. Wars] to 
the bill, but as objection was made to the other bill, I do not 
presume it can be considered now, z 7 

Mr. WALSH. At the conclusion of the routine business I 
shall ask for the consideration of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the cal- 
endar. + 

Mr. ROBINSON, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 2885) for the relief of the estate of Moses 
M. Bane, reported it without amendment and submitted a re- 
port (No. 538) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 4562) to reimburse Horace A. Choumard, chaplain in 
Twenty-third Infantry, for loss of certain personal property, 
reported it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 
537) thereon. 

Mr. KENDRICK, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 3948) to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to adjudicate claims covering the expense 
of removing certain Choctaw Indians from Mississippi to Okla- 
homa, submitted an adverse report (No. 540) thereon, which 
was agreed to, and the bill was postponed indefinitely. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, OWATONNA, MINN. 


Mr. McCUMBER. From the Committee on Finance I report 
back favorably, without amendment, the bill (S. 1003) to re- 
imburse the First National Bank of Owatonna, Minn., for 
revenue stamps stolen or lost in transit, and I submit a report 
(No, 541) thereon. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and it was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to the First National Bank of Owa- 
tonna, Minn., the sum of $42, to reimburse the bank for that amount 
of revenue stamps stolen or lost while same was in transit from St. 
Paul, Minn., to Owatonna, Minn, 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. NELSON: 

A bill (S. 4786) granting an increase of pension to Joseph H. 
Reeves; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 4787) for the relief of Amherst W. Barber; to the 
Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. McCUMBER: 

A bill (S. 4788) granting an increase of pension to Elizabeth 
Hagadorn (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KING: 

A bill (S. 4789) to establish a branch of the Interior Depart- 
ment in the Western States, and to transfer to such branch 
certain bureaus and offices of the Interior Department; to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN: 

A bill (S. 4790) for the relief of Frank Barber; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WEEKS: 

A bill (S. 4791) to authorize the President to appoint Capt. 
William R. Rush, United States Navy, retired, a rear admiral 
on the active list of the Navy; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 


By Mr. KING: : 

A bill (S. 4792) to establish in the Department of Labor a 
Bureau of Citizenship and Americanization, for the Americani- 
zation of naturalized citizens, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Immigration, 

By Mr. PHELAN: 

A bill (S. 4793) granting an increase of pension to Emma 
Phelan (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

NOONDAY PRAYER. ' 


Mr. MYERS. I have been requested to introduce the joint 
resolution, which I now present, and I cheerfully do so. I ask 
that it be read, and I ask then unanimous consent for the imme- 
diate consideration of it. 

Mr. PENROSE. Let it be read for information. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 164) requesting the President 
to commend by proclamation to the people of the United States 
observance of the practice of prayer at noon each day for vie- 
tory in the war was read the first time by its title and the second 
time at length, as follows: 

Whereas what is called the angelus, the pasne of prayer for one 
minute ať noon each day for the success of our country in the existing 
war, is being observed in the District of Columbla and some other 
parts of the United States; and 

Whereas it is the desire of some good citizens that it be observed gen- 
erally throughout the country to the end of the war; and 

Whereas the sentiment is in accord with the traditional spirit and senti- 


ment of this country and recognizes the overrulin ower of th 
Almighty: Therefore be it it = 5 9 


Resolved, etc., That the President is requested to commend by procla- 
mation to the ple of the United States observance in their homes and 
elsewhere, until the end of the war, of the practice of prayer for at 
least one minute at noon each day to God for victory for our cause in 
the existing war. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution? 

Mr. THOMAS, Mr. President, the joint resolution which has 
just been introduced is no doubt commendable, but I think the 
people should be left to their own impulses in this matter. I do 
not see myself the necessity of our legislating upon or passing 
resolutions about everything under the sun because we are at 
war. I say that without reflecting or intending to reflect at all 
upon those who feel that the joint resolution is appropriate and 
should be adopted. 

It is a fact, however, Mr. President, that all the nations en- 
gaged in war and their people are praying either to the Almighty 
or to Allah for victory. The central powers have as their ally a 
Mohammedan nation. As a consequence they feel that their sup- 
plications to the god of the Mohammedans and of the God of the 
Christians may result, and some of them contend that they have 
resulted in the success of the arms of the central powers up to 
this time. The Kaiser is not only praying to the Almighty con- 
stantly, but claiming Him as a partner. We regard both as sac- 
rilegious in view of the manner of German warfare. But we 
propose to make our supplications, and are making them, to the 
same Divine Power, and IJ have no doubt as we bave made them 
we will continue to make them. Their efficacy will be determined 
by results when the war is over. 

Why legislate about it? I do not believe that if we enact this 
legislation we are going to produce any more prayers, and I am 
sure that if we do not enact it the number of prayers which 
daily ascend to Heaven will not be sensibly reduced or de- 
creased. : 

I think we had better spend our time on legislation of a more 
material and important character, and I therefore object. 

Mr. McCUMBER,. Mr. President, two little girls were hurry- 
ing to school one morning and found that they were liable to be 
late. One of them said, “ Let us kneel down and pray that we 
will not be late.” The other replied, “ No; let us skip right 
along and pray as we go.” 

I think that this little bit of philosophy would be well to be 
observed by the Government. I think we ought to get along 
with our work a little more rapidly than we are doing and pray 
as we get along. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, what is the parliamentary 
situation in respect to the resolution? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There was objection to it, and it 
goes over. 

Mr, PHELAN. I desire to say, Mr. President, that the Presi- 
dent of the United States has-expressed interest in this resolu- 
tion. Through his secretary he has communicated that interest 
to one of the societies advocating it. It is a beautiful idea—the 
giving by the people of one moment on each day for the men at 
the front and to offer up a prayer of supplication for their safety 
and the success of our arms, 

Scientific gentlemen, apart from religious advocates, have 
come to the conclusion that when a large body t, people con- 
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centrate their minds on a given purpose it is helpful even to 
those who doubt and scoff. Most admit the efficacy, in that 
sense, at any rate, of prayer, and I trust that the joint resolution 
will prevail when it is considered by the Senate. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, my remarks are not those of a 
scoffer, although I have never made any pretensions toward 
Ohristianity, I am thinking about the boys at the front nearly 
all the time and I am trying to do all I can for them. My im- 
pression is that the busier we are in their behalf the more cer- 
tain we are to succeed. Prayer may be available; it may pro- 
duce something. The prayers that are being uttered all the 
time will be efficacious, whether this measure pass or whether 
it does not. The whole situation was summed up in the state- 
ment of the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCuarer], let 
us pray as we work, and work, whether we pray or not, for suc- 
cess In this war. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, in regard to the joint resolution 
which I have just introduced, and as to which there was objec- 
tion made to my request for unanimous consent for immediate 
consideration, I will say that I was requested to introduce that 
joint resolution, and when requested to do so I could conceive of 
no possible objection to doing it. The sentiment of the joint reso- 
lution is in accord with my sentiments, and I thought it a very ap- 
propriate and timely resolution to offer and for which to ask 
unanimous consent for immediate consideration. It did not occur 
to me that there would be any objection from anyone in this body 
to the request for its immediate consideration. However, of 
course, there having been objection, it can not be considered im- 
mediately. That takes unanimous consent. I will state, how- 
ever, that I regret that there was objection and regret that the 
resolution was not given the right of immediate consideration 
and unanimous passage by this body. I think it is a very timely, 
fit, and appropriate resolution, and I heartily approve of it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. To what committee does the Sena- 
tor from Montana desire to have the joint resolution referred? 

Mr. MYERS. It is suggested to me by other Senators that it 
go to the Committee on the Library, and I ask that it be referred 
to that committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That action will be taken. 


FORTIFICATIONS APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
12541) making appropriations for fortifications and other works 
of defense, for the armament thereof, for the procurement of 
heavy ordnance for trial and service, and for other purposes, 
having met, after full and free conference have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 7, 9, 
and 12. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 5, 8, and 10, and agree to the 
same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 2, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“ $1,960,000 ”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 8, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Restore the matter stricken out by said 
amendment, amended to read as follows: “$200,000 for con- 
tingent expenses incident to the construction of seacoast forti- 
fications and their accessories“; and the Senate agree to- the 
same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 4, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
* $0,924,540.19 “; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 6, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following; 

“Por purchase and installation of searchlights for the de- 
fenses of most important harbors in the Hawaiian Islands, 
$20,000.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 11, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum named in said 
amendment insert the following: “ $342,888.85"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 13, and agree to the same with an 


amendment as follows: “In lien of the sum proposed insert 
“ $2,025,788.85 “; and the Senate agree to the same. 
O. W. Unverwoop, 
JoHN WALTER Surrn, 
W. L. Jones, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


WII Au P. BORLAND, 

Josera W. Bynxs, 

JAMES W. Goop, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 
HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 


H. R. 12600. An act making appropriations to supply deficlen- 
cies in appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, 
and prior fiscal years, on account of war expenses, and for 
other purposes, was read twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

H. R. 12429. An act to_authorize the health officer of the 
District of Columbia to permit the disinterment of the bodies 
of Eliza Hill Bowles, Bernice Worthen Bowles, and Bessie 
Vivian Bowles, was read twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 


TUBE LINES BETWEEN NEW YORK AND NEW JERSEY. 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I send to the desk a 
resolution, and before it is read I wish to make a statement. 

My purpose in presenting this resolution, Mr. President, is 
very simple. I am anxious to have some information concerning 
the taking over by Director General McAdoo, of the Railroad 
Administration, of the electric railway system from Newark 
and Jersey City, through the so-called McAdoo tubes, to New 
York, a distance of a very few miles. 

As I understand it, the railroad act, under which the Director 
General is operating our transportation systems, was passed 
“to meet conditions growing out of war,” to quote the language 
of the act, a war measure, in other words, whereby the Federal 
Government might control the transportation of troops and vari- 
ous supplies for governmental purposes, That was the primary 
purpose of the act. 

In conjunction with the various trunk lines, however, Con- 
gress deemed it advisable to insert in the act a positive direc- 
tion that the Government should also take over the short lines 
of the country, those carrying passengers and freight, operatiug 
as feeders to the trunk lines. By joint resolution, Congress, 
on Saturday last, supplemented this original provision by again 
directing the taking over of said short lines. 

For reasons stated, the President has turned back to private 
control a large number of short lines, estimated to represent a 
mileage of 30,000 miles. Concerning the hurtful effect upon 
these small roads, which this decision is likely to have, I shall 
say nothing at the present time. I trust the result may not be 
as disastrous as has been predicted. 

While, however, the President has deemed it wise to lenve 
these small railroads to their own devices without aid from the 
Government, such as is being given to the larger and wealthier 
corporations, the Director General seems to view these electric 
roads between Newark and New York quite differently. 

As a matter of fact, in the fullest sense the latter are not rail- 
roads at all. They carry no freight and no general passenger 
traffic. No soldiers are carried over them and no supplies, for 
war or other purposes. They are operated by electricity, and 
belong no more to a general railroad system than a municipal 
trolley line. The passengers almost wholly are commuters, liv- 
ing in the eities of north New Jersey and engaged in trade in 
New York. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, if the Senator will 
yield, I desire to make a suggestion to him. I understood the 
Senator was reading a resolution for the consideration of which 
he desired to ask unanimous consent, to which of course ne 
one would object; but as he is at this time proceeding to place 
in the Recorp an argument on the resolution, which is not 
before the Senate, I desire to ask the Senator if he does not 
think it would more comport with orderly procedure first to 
have the resolution read at the desk, and then ask for its con- 
sideration, in which event I and all other Senators would be 
delighted to hear the Senator address himself to the resolu- 
tion? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I did not wish to 
take the valuable time of the Senate by delaying the proceed- 
ings. This is a matter of grave importance to my State. It 
will only take me a minute or two to finish my statement, which 
I desire to have before the Senate before the resolution is rend 
from the desk. That is the reason why I am first making my 
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statement. As I have said, it will only take me a minute or two 
to finish it, and I hope the Senator from Arizona will not object 
to my doing so. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Of course, I shall not press the ob- 
jection in this particular instance, but I am only afraid that the 
precedent. will lead to abuses in other cases which may be 
entirely different from the one which the Senator is now 
presenting. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. 
shall not offend again. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I merely desired to protect myself 
against the charge of being partial in the matter. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. In a large measure these daily 
passengers are poor people, or people in very moderate circum- 
stances. An increase in fare to them is a very serious matter, 
Their incomes are not large, and the addition of 10 or 20 cents 
a day is an important item in their daily expenditures, particu- 
larly at the present time. 

I can not see why, for governmental reasons, or because of 
the war, the Director General of Railroads should assume 
control of these local interurban limes, and increase the rates 
from 60 to 100 per cent. This additional revenue is not needed 
to further develop these roads, or for betterment in connection 
with their operations. There will be a vast increased revenue 
from this service, out of the pockets of the commuters, few of 
whom can afford the additional charge, but the millions of 
dollars which this half million toilers will be called upon to pay 
the Government will doubtless be employed in building up some 
broken-down rallway a thousand miles from New York. 

This does not seem to me fair or within the scope of the power 
which Congress granted to the Director General of Railroads 
when the act of March 21, 1918, was passed. 

This resolution which I offer empowers the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce to inquire into this matter, with a view 
to seeking a remedy and an adjustment satisfactory to all 
parties interested. 

I ask that the resolution may be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the resolu- 
tion. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 272), as follows: 
Whereas the United States Railroad Administration, operating under 

the provisions ef the act of March 21, 1918, has assumed jurisdiction 

over the railroad systems of the country, for and during the continu- 
ance of the war, to meet conditions growing out of war"; and 

Whereas it was the purpose of the act in question to take over only 
those transportation lines which engage in general traffic, passenger 
and freight, and not roads engagea solely in local, urban, or inter- 
urban passenger business; an 

Whereas the Director General of Railroads has assumed jurisdiction 
over the so-called tube lines run under the Hudson River, between 
the New York terminal and the cities of Jersey City and Newark, 
bf J., a * of traffic having no relation whatever to war condi- 

Whereas By order of the Director General of Railroads the rate of fare 
between Jersey City and New York was increased 100 per cent, which 
increase was subsequently annulled ; and 

Whereas the rate of fare between New York and Newark, a porey local 
business, has been increased from 17 cents to 27 cents, or 60 per cent, 
though the traffic over said line has no relation to war conditions: 

Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Interstate Commerce of the Senate 
be instructed to ingulre into the conditions above set forth, with a view 
to ascertaining why these purely local lines were taken over; whether 
such taking over was in accordance with the spirit and letter of the 
act in question; why the order was issued Increasing from 5 to 10 cents 
the fare between New York and Jerscy City, and why said order was 
eanceled ; why the fare between New York and Newark has been in- 
creased 60 per cent: Be it further 

Resolved, That the Committee on Interstate Commerce be authorized 
and directed to subpona witnesses and compe! their attendance, to send 
for persons and papers, and do such further acts as may be necessar: 
to secure any and all information desired in the furtherance of sai 
inquiry; any expenses incurred in the conduct of this inquiry shall be 
paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate; and that a report of 
the finding of the Committee on Interstate Commerce shall, upon its 
conclusion, be made to the Senate. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I ask unanimous consent for the 
immediate consideration of the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will have first to go 
to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses 
of the Senate, as it calls for an expenditure of money. The 
resolution is, therefore, referred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, what disposition was made of 
the resolution? 

The VICH PRESIDENT. It has been referred to the Com- 
mittee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Sen- 
ate, as it calls for the expenditure of money. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I desire to make a 
parliamentary inquiry. Might I modify the resolution which I 
have presented by striking out the portion of it providing for 
appropriating money out of the contingent fund of the Senate, 
and thereby bring the resolution before the Senate? 


I am not sure as to that, but I 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator can effer a new reso- 
lution. The resolution which he has presented has been referred 
to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses 
of the Senate. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I will do so. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair would suggest that per- 
haps a speedier way to dispose of the resolution which has been 
presented by the Senator from New Jersey would be to ask 
unanimous consent to withdraw it from the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate and to 
strike out all that portion of the resolution that has to do with 
the subpcenaing of witnesses and the paying of the expenses 
thereof. Is there objection to doing that? The Chair hears 
none, Now, the Senator from New Jersey asks unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of the resolution. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. THOMAS, I ask that the resolution go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Then the resolution goes over 
under the rule. 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I send to the desk an amendment, 
which I have the intention of proposing to House joint resolu- 
tion 200, the woman-suffrage constitutional amendment, to be 
inserted as a new paragraph after the word “sex.” It is in- 
tended to prevent unnaturalized aliens from voting for Senators 
and Representatives in Congress and for electors for President 
and Vice President. I wish to say that there are eight States 
which permit that. They might elect the controlling factor in 
the House of Representatives and the Senate and the control- 
ling number in the Electoral College. I shall not, however, 
insist upon the amendment to the extent of delaying the consid- 
eration or passage of the original suffrage joint resolution, but 
I ask that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the amendment was ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Amendment intended to be proposed by Mr, Gorm to the resolution 
55 J. Res. 200) proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the 
nited States conferring upon women the right of suffrage, viz: 


At the end of line 11, page 1, add the Shonen 

No person other than a citizen of the United States shall be entitled 
to vote for Senators and Representatives in Congress or for electors for 
President and Vice President of the United States.” 


ORDNANCE PRODUCTION—STATEMENT OF GEN, CROZIER. 


Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, in the month of February I 
made some remarks in the Senate referring to the condition 
of the war and criticizing some of the activities of the War 
Department. At that time the head of the Bureau of Ordnance, 
who was among those criticized in the remarks I made, was 
abroad. Upon his return to the United States he read what I 
had said, and has written me on two or three points which I 
made, calling my attention to matters in the testimony which 
he believes were not given the proper construction in what I 
said. I have a copy of his letter here, and in order that the 
record may be complete I ask that it be inserted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 

JuNE 25, 1918. 


Hon. Joun W. WEEKS, 
United Statcs Senate. 


Dear Sm: Upon my return this month from France my atten- 
tion was called to your address of February 15, made during 
my absence, before the Senate upon the recent work of the War 
Department, and I proceeded to read the same with great care 
and interest. I could not feel otherwise than flattered at what 
you were good enough to say of my general work as Chief of 
Ordnance during the past 16 years, and I am especially pleased 
that you should have pointed out that for years I have been 
calling attention to the inadequacy of the appropriations for 
ordnance, and have repeatedly advocated a greater measure 
of military preparedness than was deemed necessary by many of 
my superiors or by Congress. 

Nevertheless you find me “partially responsible” for certain 
unsatisfactory conditions in relation to three things, (a) rifles; 
(b) machine guns; and (e) artillery. Believing that you do 
not wish to place blame where it does not belong, I am sending 
you this letter in which I deal seriatim with your more im- 
portant criticisms. 

(A) RIFLES. 
As regards rifles, you make this specifie criticism of me: 


He had constantly sought—justifiably so in ordinary times—for the 
best the market could produce, and in this case he was unwilling to 
modify that standard of perfection even though a modification would 
have greatly hastened the production of a satisfactory arm and one 
which would have answered all our purposes. (L. T of your separately 
published speech.) 
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At the outbreak of the war the Government was fortunate in 
having on hand more than 500,000 Springfield rifles (than which 
there are none better in the world) available for immediate 
use, and, barring wastage, sufficient to supply an army of 
1,000,000 men. Furthermore, private factories were manufac- 
turing for the British large numbers of Enfield rifles, but for 
use with British ammunition. After due consideration the re- 
‘spousible military authorities reached the conclusion that our 
Springfield rifles should be sent abroad, and that they should 
be supplemented as rapidly as possible with Enfields, but 
changed to use American ammunition; for it is elementary (and 
you concede it) that all rifles used by us should have one am- 
munition. Another important reason for so changing the En- 
fields was the superiority of our ammunition over the British, 
our cartridge being rimless, whereas theirs has a rim which 
might jam. (Pp. 38 and 30 of my hearings before the Senate 
Military Committee.) 

Further reasons for the course followed by the military au- 
thorities were— 

(a) That it enabled us to continue to use our Government 
factories for turning out additional supplies of rifles, without 
the necessity of changing such factories over for the manufac- 
ture of the British rifle, or of the Springfield for British am- 
munition. The same is true of the Government ammunition 
factory. 

(b) That the Enfield is a better rifle when made for the 
American type of rimless cartridge, for which it was originally 
designed, than when made for the British type—my hearings, 
page 38. 

(c) The military authorities had been advised that the 
American forces would be fighting alongside of the French, and 
not of the British forces, so that no argument based on the 
use of the same ammunition as that used by their immediate 
associates could be made in favor of using the British Enfield 
rifle with British ammunition. 

Turning now to your position, it appears to be that we 
should have kept our Springfields for use in training soldiers 
in the United States, and used abroad the new Enfield rifles 
with British ammunition, “If this had been done,” you say, 
“we would have supplicd our Army with rifles in a much 
shorter time”’—speech, page 6. After conceding that there 
were some arguments in favor of changing the Enfield, as we 
did, to use our ammunition you say: ý 

But all of these arguments in favor of the change did not commence 
to overcome the advantage of immediately providing the largest supply 
of rifles possible—a rifle which has served land satisfactorily during 
three years of actual warfare. (Speech, p. TO 

Your position is not in accord with that of the responsible 
military authorities, as hereinabove outlined, who are satis- 
fied that the preponderating advantages were and are on the 
side of the course adopted. I may add that the primary object 
of the Ordnance Department was to equip all of our soldiers in 
the trenches with the best possible weapon for fighting the 
Germans. No soldier has been sent abroad without such a 
weapon—hearing, page 41—and in this connection it is worth 
noting that on May 1, 1918, the number of rifles needed for all 
the combatant troops which we had sent abroad, including a 
proper allowance for wastage, was considerably less than that 
of the Springfield rifles alone which we had on hand when we 
entered the war. 

It is doubtless regrettable that there were not enough rifles 
to supply all soldiers as soon as they reached their camps in this 
country, but under the policy of nonpreparedness, acquiesced 
in by the American people, it was not possible both to do this, 
and do what the Ordnance Department has done, namely, issue 
n timely and adequate supply to our troops abroad of the best 
rifles and ammunition. But in connection with the soldiers at 
American camps it should be borne in mind that lack of rifles 
alone has not been the cause of any such soldier going abroad 
without adequate rifle training. Some have remained at camps 
too short a time to enable them to receive proper rifle training, 
but that is another matter—hearings, pages 41, 44, 82. 

There is another point in connection with the rifles to which 
you have not referred and which was one of the contributing 
causes of delay. It was decided by the Ordnance Department 
that there should be a certain interchangeability of parts as be- 
tween the rifles made at the various plants. As made for the 
British, the Enfield rifles were not interchangeable, and at first 
the interchangeability required by us was of a limited nature; but 
Unter it was made quite extensive, and it is an interesting fact 
‘that within six weeks the general commanding our troops in 
France has expressed a desire for rifles with a maximum of 
tnterchangeability as to parts. As bearing on this, I quote the 
following from a cablegram received from him under date of 
March 25, 1918, as follows: z 


The matter of spare parts and maintenance in our present situation 
is serious and must not be complicated by the addition of any distinc- 
tions in manufacture, 

He means by this that there must not, for instance, be one 
set of parts for Winchester rifles and another for those made 
at Ilion. (Hearings, p. 361.) 

The standardization ultimately greatly accelerated manu- 
facture, and while not pertinent to any criticism made by you 
it is preper to record here the fact that for some time past the 
Ordnance Department has been providing for all troops, both 
here and abroad, a greater number of rifles, all using American 
ammunition, than have been required, and the further manu- 
facture is possible at a higher rate than would have been 
possible with the unstandardized rifles as they were being made 
for the British. $ 

On the facts and the evidence, supplemented by actual expe- 
rience—the best test of all—it would seem that under the circum- 
stances the Ordnance Department had pursued the right course 
in regard to rifles; and I do not think you will find any com- 
petent and distinterested military critic to say the contrary. 


(B®) MACHINE GUNS. 

Speaking of these, you say: 

I do not intend to discuss the long-drawn-out controversy about the 
Lewis gun. Possibly Gen. Crozier is right in his claim that the a 
did not function satisfactorily until after our declaration of war; Sut 
it had been used during the previous two years by the English to 
good advantage, and it was very easy to obtain evidence that the gun 
was giving satisfaction.” (Speech, p. 7.) ` 

On the uncontradicted evidence, supplemented by actual expe- 
rience, I believe that I was not merely “ possibly,” but unquali- 
fiedly, right in the claim stated. To understand the situation 
it is necessary clearly to distinguish between the Lewis gun 
of British manufacture, using British ammunition, and the 
Lewis gun of American manufacture. It is only, as to the 
former that it is possible to say that “it was easy to obtain 
evidence that the gun was giving satisfaction,” and this gun 
could not use American ammunition. Also, for some reason 
to the Ordnance Department unknown, the British-made Lewis 
gun was a much better article than that made in the United 
States (Hearings, p. 150), and it was not until April, 1917, that 
a proper Lewis gun of American manufacture using American 
ammunition was submitted to the Government, although both 
in 1915 and 1916 the Ordnance Department made earnest efforts 
to have Lewis guns submitted for test. (Hearings, pp. 261, 
262.) If prior to April, 1917, any agency of the Government 
had ordered Lewis guns for American ammunition, the action 
would have been taken in the face of the failure of these guns 
ever to perform satisfactorily with American ammunition and 
against the recommendation of every board appointed to investi- 
gate the subject. (Hearings, p. 150.) 

The early failures of the American-made Lewis guns were 
set forth in some detail at pages 258 to 271 of the hearings be- 
fore the Senate Military Committee. At the 1918 test they 
showed, amongst other defects, “206 jams and malfunctions” 
(hearings, p. 261). A second official test of machine guns was 
ordered in April, 1916, but the Lewis gun using American am- 
munition was withdrawn from test by its owners (hearings, p. 
262). The board conducting this second test found that the 
American-made Lewis gun, even when used with British am- 
munition, was not as good as either the Benet-Mercie or the 
Vickers, which latter had already been adopted for the Army 
(hearings, p. 263). In the summer of 1916 we had the oppor- 
tunity to put to test in the field on an extensive scale the 
American-made Lewis gun using British ammunition, for, no 
other machine guns being available, we were obliged to buy 
some 350 of these for use on the Mexican border. ‘The official 
reports show that they functioned poorly (see hearings, pp. 
263 et seq.). 

In October, 1916, yet another board supported the Vickers 
gun over any other down to that time (hearings, p. 268), and 
the appropriations of August, 1916, for machine guns were used 
by the Ordnance Department in the purchase of Vickers guns 
as soon as it was permitted to do so by the War Department 
(pp. 267-268), which took over the determination of the ques- 
tion what machine guns should be purchased (p. 268). 

It is proper to note that none of the boards which dealt with 
the Lewis gun were appointed or controlled by the Ordnance 
Bureau, but all were War Department boards. The fairness 
and ability of the board of the spring of 1916 were fully appre- 
ciated by the owners of the Lewis guns, who, under date of 
April 26, 1916, wrote me, in part, as follows: 

This company wishes to express its appreciation of the Ordnance De- 
partment for the courtesies extended recently by the board appointed 
to 125 575 the operation of the Lewis machine gun. The company feels 
that the Investigation has been entirely impartial and regards tho board 


as one very capable of judging the value of the investigation to the 
Ordnance partment. 8 
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In April, 1917, a proper Lewis gun of American manufacture, 
and using American ammunition, was finally submitted after 
some 17 changes had been made in the old gun. At once, not, 
as you say, late in the fall, the Ordnance Department urged, and 
successfully urged, the purchase of this remodeled gun by the 
thousands (pp. 151, 152, 269). It is proper to record here the 
fact that the War Department board which in the spring of 1917 
accepted this remodeled gun went out of its way to approve the 
action of the military authorities in rejecting the Lewis gun 
using American ammunition prior to that time. In its report the 
board said: 

Many improvements have been made in this gun since It was last 
tested, which justify the delay of the War Department in according 
complete recognition to this weapon. (Hearing, p. 269.) 

Speaking of the Utica plant engaged in the manufacture of 
Lewis guns you say: 

I think this plant should have been eniarged without delay and us 
many guns as possible turned out at once, even if a better gun would 
be provided later on. 

To this I repeat that it would not have been proper for the 
Ordnance Department to order Lewis guns with American 
ammunition earlier than it did, or to have encouraged the en- 
largement of the plant until it had been demonstrated that the 
gun used with American ammunition would be a success; after 
which its enlargement was encouraged. 

You also say: 

Incidentally we have lost a great deal of time in changing this 
plant, which was manufacturing guns for British ammunition, to 
manufacture a gun to use American ammunition. 

It was desirable that both American rifles and machine guns 
should use one ammunition, and that American, as is to-day 
the case. Naturally it took time to make the change to which 
you refer, but it was time well spent. 

You further state: 

After many trials and investigations it was decided to manufacture 
Lewis guns for aircraft purposes, and orders were given for these guns 
late in the fall of last year, but no Lewis guns are even now being 
manufactured for ground seryice. (Speech, p. 7.) 

I. premise my comments hereon with the statements (n) that 
none of the trials or investigations can be shown to have been 
unnecessary; on the contrary, they were all born of a desire 
to secure a good machine gun with the utmost possible speed, 
while at the same time refusing to accept any inferior gun, (b) 
that large orders for the remodeled gun were given much earlier 
than “late in the fall of last year.” Such orders were, in fact, 
given beginning in April and May of last year, since which time 
the Ordnance Department has done whatever it could in reason 
to have this gun produced as rapidly as possible. One thousand 
three hundred were ordered in April, 6,400 in June, 12,000 in 
July, and 22,000 in September, and financial assistance was 
given for the enlargement of the plant. It is quite true, as you 
say, that none are being manufactured for ground service. For 
this there is n very good reason, namely, pending delivery of 
the new Browning gun, Gen. Pershing prefers to use for ground 
service the excellent machine guns supplied by France, and 
wishes the Lewis guns reserved for the air service. (Hearings, 
pp. 270, 271.) 

You further state: 

It was finally decided to manufacture for ground service what is 
known as the Browning gun, an untried weapon in actual service, but 
a gun which promises well in the tests which have been made. 
(Speech, p. 8.) 

The event has since shown the wisdom of this decision. The 
Browning gun was not selected without being first subjected to 
very thorough tests (hearings, p. 136), and recent field tests 
have demonstrated conclusively its superiority to any other ma- 
chine gun in existence. Incidentally, it is both simpler and 
cheaper than any other. (Hearings, pp. 138, 148.) 

As in the case of rifles, the Ordnance Department was pri- 
marily intent on supplying to our soldiers in the trenches ma- 
chine guns which would do efficient work against the Germans, 
and this it has done. Incidentally, it is to be noted that no 
soldiers have been delayed in going abroad through lack of 
machine guns, and while it is to be regretted that machine guns 
were not available at an earlier date than they were at the 
camps in this country, yet this is a matter for which the Ord- 
nance Department can not be held responsible, but must again 
be attributed to the unwillingness of the people in any large 
sense to prepare for war until after it had begun. 

The two foregoing subjects, rifles and machine guns, illus- 
trate the department’s conception of a proper scheme of prepa- 
ration for taking part in the war. We could not hope to repair 
the national neglect of years by utilizing the energies of our 
small professional personnel and the very limited capacity 
for military manufacture in the hasty production of inferior 
weapons. We were entering the war against an enemy who 


had at his disposal the results of long years of the most sclen- 
tific and systematic preparation on an enormous scale, and we 
could hope to prevail only through using the very best kinds 
of fighting equipment, turned out in amounts calling for the 
methods of quantity production, of which the initial steps are 
always slow. Thanks to the shelter afforded by our allies, 
our preparation could proceed in a systematic way. Already a 
great deal has been accomplished in ordnance work—though 
there is much more to come—and we are, in less time than 
might reasonably have been anticipated, meeting scientific 
force with scientific force. Such force is coming into play with 
only the delay necessarily resulting from the situation of un- 
preparedness in which we found ourselves and without the 
delay which would certainly have followed a hasty production 
of imperfect material, upon ill-digested plans. In seeking “ the 
best the market could produce” and declining to lower my 
standard I am satisfied that I have best fulfilled the duties of 
my office, and it has not been shown that my methods have 
resulted in any harmful delay, beyond what was inherent in the 
situation. The event has shown the contrary. 


(C) ARTILLERY. 


As to artillery, you concede that I was not responsible for 
the wretched shortage upon our entry into the war, and credit 
me with having, as the record shows, frequently urged better 
preparation upon Congress, but you find fault with the un- 
necessary delay which you think occurred in placing orders for 
artillery after the declaration of war. Whether or not there 
has been any undue delay in precuring artillery is a large and 
difficult question, which could not be correctly determined on 
any such incomplete record as that taken before the Military 
Committee, nor shall I attempt to argue such an issue here. In- 
stead I shall direct attention to a few of the more important 
things which must be taken into consideration before any de- 
termination could be reached. 

We entered the war with, as you correctly state, a “pitiful 
showing” in respect of artillery. Its manufacture is at best 
a slow process, even where the necessary plants are in existence, 
Where they are not, they must first be created before any orders 
can be executed, and to do this and get an output going may 
take a year or more. At the outbreak of the war there were in 
this country only two plants for making artillery even on a 
moderate scale, the Bethlehem and the Midvale, and these were 
loaded with work almost to the full extent of their capacity, 
and had to be enlarged before they could be of material assist- 
ance in carrying out the vast artillery program necessitated by 
the war. One phase of its vastness may be illustrated by the 
following: In 1916 Congress appropriated $17,000,000 to be 
used for artillery. By contrast note that the appropriations for 
field artillery from the beginning of the war to the date of your 
speech amount to over a billion dollars. 

The Government had generally to take the initiative in bring- 
ing about the erection of the new plants for artillery. It neces- 
sarily took some time and a great deal of thought, negotiation, 
and other intricate work to get these plants built and in opera- 
tion. As a rule, the manufacturers were not anxious to build 
them. Six large forging establishments for the production of 
gun forgings have now been, or are rapidly being, brought into 
existence, and the same number of large machine shops have 
been erected and equipped for the manufacture of these forg- 
ings into finished guns. Let it be remembered that our new 
artillery is being made largely by people who have never before 
made such things. Establishments which have heretofore been 
making crankshafts, locomotive axles, and things of that sort 
have been changed into factories for making steel for guns or 
the guns themselves. It was not enough for the Ordnance De- 
partment to request that these establishments be created. It 
had to explain in detail how they could be created. It had even 
to tell the people where to get the information for making steel 
for guns, and arrange for it to be given them. 

In addition to the new plants required for the manufacture 
of artillery, new, large, and costly ones were required for a 
multitude of other things, including ammunition, shells, and the 
explosives with which to manufacture them, Thus there have 
been called into existence plants for powder, trinitrotoluol, am- 
monium nitrate, picric acid, the fixation of nitrogen, the load- 
ing of gas shells, the manufacture of toxic gases, and there have 
been great extensions of plants for manufacturing small arms and 
ammunition, machine guns, textile equipments, and articles of 
tin plate, aluminum, and leather. A brief illustration of the 
steps required to get trinitrotoluol in quantities is given at page 
198 of the hearing. These illustrations could be multiplied. 

I now come to the matter of placing orders. InteHigently to 
spend over a billion dollars, especially for new kinds of mate- 
rial, involves a great deal of hard and accurate work on the 
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part of a great many people. There was, as to most of the 
material desired, no such thing as going out into a willing and 
prepared industrial field and giving manufacturing orders to 
establishments awaiting them, with capacity and understanding 
to carry them out. This vast volume of new work found the 
Ordnance Department, so far as personnel was concerned, to- 
tally unprepared to cope with it. In the face of repeated warn- 
ing that such personnel was inadequate, even for peace times— 
see my letters of October 18, 1915, to the Secretary of War 
and December 4, 1916, to The Adjutant General—I found my- 
self at the outbreak of the war with only 96 Ordnance officers 
at my command. This number has now grown to over 4,000. 
The advent of war threw on our insufficient force an enormous 
burden, both in design and procurement, which had to be shoul- 
. dered at the same time that efforts were made to increase the 
force by inducting new officers and new draftsmen into the 
service; and as there were practically no engineers and no 
draftsmen in the country skilled in the design of artillery, prog- 
ress in increasing the organization was necessarily slow. Such 
a task hus never before confronted any department of the Gov- 
ernment. Our troubles were not diminished by the fact that our 
Washington business had to be transacted in 15 different 
places scattered all over town. 

Having thus given you a rough picture of the situation which 
confronted the Ordnance Department in April, 1917, I take up 
your principal specific complaints as to delay in supplying artil- 
lery. You say that the larger contracts, instead of being made 
in May, June, or July, 1917, ‘‘ were very largely made in Novem- 
ber; many of them as late as December” (speech, bottom of p. 
10). All this is true; now how can it be determined whether 
the Ordnance Department was blameworthy unless, amongst 
other things, it be first ascertained as to each contract whether 
it was feasible to place it earlier; which inquiry in turn in- 
volves ascertaining whether there were any existing and un- 
occupied plant facilities with which the work could be done 
earlier than where the contract was placed? Your very com- 
plaint in regard to the orders for 5,000 of the T5-milimeter guns 
and carriages illustrates what I have in mind. You say “small 
orders were placed throughout the summer, but the main order 
to the Willys-Overland Co. for 2,927 was not made until Decem- 
ber 1, 1917.“ The “small orders” to which you refer aggre- 
gated over 1,600, and were all placed prior to July 9, which was 
quick work. The Willys-Overland order was not placed until 
December, because the company was, down to that time, not 
ready to receive it, and there was no other company which was 
ready. The explanation of delay offered in this case holds true 
in most if not all of the other cases involving orders for guns 
and carriages. 

You further complain that the largest order for certain car- 
riage limbers and for nearly three-fourths of the 75 mm. gun 
caissons was not given until November 5, 1917. The answer is 
that the order was given in sufficient time to have the limbers 
and caissons ready when the carriages were ready. 

With adequate opportunity to do so, I believe that the Ord- 
nance Department could give a valid reason for all of the delays 
in procuring artillery and ammunition, but these delays can not 
be disposed of en bloc. Each requires discussion in the light of 
the facts of the particular case. You refer to the department’s 
failure to expend, prior to the declaration of war, the whole of 
the $100,000,000 allotted it in 1916—oniy $17,000,000 whereof 
was for artillery. The tables at pages 225 to 242 of the hearing 
show that the major portion had been obligated for supplies 
ordered. You refer also to our failure to use any portion of the 
$100,600,000 emergency fund set aside for the use of the Presi- 
dent. I have explained as to this (hearing, p. 26) that I early 
learned that it was not to be generally available for ordnance 
work. Finally, in August, $35,000,000 thereof were obtained 
upon the understanding that it would be returned to the fund, 
as it was. This relatively small amount has not material bear- 
ing upon the issues under discussion here. The President's 
entire fund was not 3 per cent of the amount needed for equip- 
ment by the Ordnance Department alone, as measured by the 
appropriations of June and October. 

You will note that I do not rely upon the fact that Congress 
failed to make the appropriations for the war program until two 
months after the estimates were submitted. Like many other 
things, it is to a certain extent material, but not at all controlling, 
and has too little to do with the larger reasons hereinabove given 
why the industries of the country could not be mobilized more 
quickly than they were for the production of artillery. 

With reference to the supply of our forces in Europe with ar- 
tillery by France and England, you say: 

It should not have been necessary for us to depend on those countries 


for this assistance, or, at least, to nothing like the extent we find it 
necessary. (P. 11.) 


I fully agree with you in this, but the necessity arose out of 
the failure of the country through a long series of years to pro- 
vide for the preparation which I repeatedly urged; and noth- 
ing which the Ordnance Department or any other agency could 
possibly have done after our entry into the war could have saved 
us from this dependence. 

I take this occasion to point out an oversight on your part in 
the use of certain testimony of mine at page 9 of your speech. 
It related to machine guns, not to artillery, the heading under 
which you cite it. . 

Please do not misunderstand me. It would be foolish for me 
or anyone else to claim that the Ordnance Department has 
made no errors. What public official or department in times 
like these does not make them? What I do claim at this time 
is that there is no proof that the action of the Ordnance De- 
partment as regards rifles and machine guns was other than 
in the best interests of the United States, or that the depart- 
ment was guilty of any improper delay; and, further, that on 
this record and under all the circumstances of this trying situa- 
tion, some of which haye been described, the Ordnance Depart- 
ment can not be charged with improper delay in placing orders 
for artillery. It did the best that could be done in the situa- 
tion of unpreparedness in which the war found us, placing 
orders wherever they could be accepted with effective results, 
increasing the capacity of factories already in existence and 
bringing about the erection of large numbers of new ones on a 
scale unprecedented in the history of this country. To bridge 
over the interval before our vast plans for new facilities could 
mature we arranged for the utilization of the accumulated 
stores and surplus manufacturing capacity of the French and 
British, and did so with the hearty approval of those Govern- 
ments. Under the new order of things the work of the Ord- 
nance Department grew by leaps and bounds, and, furthermore, 
had to be transacted with utterly inadequate machinery. It 
now exceeds four times that of the great Steel Corporation. I 
wish to avoid no responsibility, but do feel that I may properly 
insist that this work be judged in the light of the multitude 
of handicaps under which it was performed, traceable directly 
to the unwillingness of the country to prepare for war, and 
that the actual accomplishments of the department be consid- 
ered as well as possible shortcomings. When this is done, I 
have no fear of the result. 

I am, Senator, very respectfully, 
WILLIAM CROZIER, 
Major Gencral, Chief of Ordnance. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL RESERVE ACT. 


Mr. OWEN. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate con- 
sideration of House bill 11283. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 11288) to amend and 
reenact sections 4, 11, 16, 19, and 22 of the act approved December 
23, 1913, and known as the Federal reserve act, and sections 
5208 and 5209, Revised Statutes, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Banking and Currency with amendments. 

The amendments were, on page 1, line 2, after the word “ as- 
sembled,” to strike out: 


That section 4 of the act approved December 23, 1913, known as the 
Federal reserve act, be amended and reenacted by striking out that part 
of such section which reads as follows: 

“Directors of class A and class B shall be chosen in the following 
manner: 

“The chairman of the board of directors of the Federal reserve bank 
of the district in which the bank is situated or, pending the appoint- 
ment of such chairman, the organization committee, shall classify the 
member banks of the district into three general groups or divisions. 
Each group shall contain as nearly as may be one-third of the aggre- 
gate number of the member banks of the district, and shall consist, as 
nearly as may be. of banks of similar capitalization, The groups shall 
be designated by number by the chairman. = 

“At a reppu called meeti of the board of directors of cach 
member bank in the district it shall elect by ballot a district reserve 
elector and shall certify his name to the chairman of the board of 

ors of the Fede: reserve bank of the district. The chairman 
shall make lists of the district reserve electors thus named by banks 
in each of the aforesaid three groups and shall transmit one list to 
each elector in each group. 

“Each member bank shall be permitted to nominate to the chairman 
one candidate for director of class A and one candidate for director of 
class B. The tes so nominated shall be listed by the chairman, 
indicating by whom nominated, and a copy of said list shall, within 15 
days after its completion, be furnished by the chairman to each elector. 

Bror director shall, within 15 days after the receipt of the said 
list, cert to the chairman his first, second, and other choices of a 
director of class A and class B, respectively, upon a preferential bailot. 
on a form furnished by the chairman of the board of directors of the 
Federal reserve bank of the district. Each clector shall make a cross 
pe pone the name of the first, second, and other choices for a director 
of class A and for a director of class B. but shall not vote more than 
one choice for any one candidate.” 

And by substituting therefore the following: 

“Directors of class A and class B shall be chosen in the following 
manner: 


w 
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“The Federal Reserve Board shall classify the member banks of the 
district th eral groups or divisions, designating each 
oF Each igp erse consist as near! 

Mar capitalization. ber 


date for director of class B. The two candidates so 88 shall be 
listed by the chairman indicating r it whom nominated, and a ws aA 
said shall, within thin 15 da, its £ completion, be furnished b 
ye yma to each member ber bauk by a 9 
of the eu or ee an pa Sinn sade = 115 3 shall authorize its 
1 „ or some other officer to cast the vote of the member 
nk in the 5 of class A and class B directors. 

“Within 15 days after neces of the list of candidates the duly au- 
thorized officer of a member bank shall certify to the chairman his first, 
second, and pipari choices for director of class A and class B, respec- 

¥ely, preferential ballot upon a form furnished by the chair- 
g lr of directors of the Federal reserve bank of the district. 
officer shall make a cross opposite the name of the tirst, 
Second, and other choices for a director of class A and for a director 
of class B, but shall not vote more than one choice for an 
date. No ‘officer or director of a member bank shail be eli; 
asa class A director unless nominated and elected by banks which are 
— og np lap the member bank of which he is an officer 


m who is an officer or director of more than one member 
— be eligible for nomination as a cinss A director except 
by banks in the same group as bank having the largest regate 
resources of any of those of which such person is an officer or director.” 

Sec. 2. That section 11 Tk) of the Federal reserve act be amended and 


reenacted to read as follows 
it to national banks a therefor, 


one 
ble to serve 


“(k) To grant by special perm applying 
wie . not in contravention of State or local law, the right to act as 
trustee, executor, nearer eer registrar of stocks and bonds, guardian 
of estates, assi never p . of estates of Innatics, or in 
aD wW. tate banks, trust companies, or 
an ch come into competition 2 5 national — 5 are 
nk Isc KE = a under the laws of the State in which the national 
s loca 

Whenever the laws of such State authorize or permit the exercise 
or all of the wien e a by State banks, trust 8 

15 oth er 5 compete with national banks, the gran 

the exercise of such powers by national banks shall not a 

— mx in contravention of State or local law within the meaning of 


act. 
“ National banks exercising ve 
this subsection shall se. te u 


. by the State Utbertdle to th extent th 
0 on a es e same ent as the 
— at <e rations o F 
be construed as 
ks, records, and 
which are not held in trust under. authority 
of this subsection. 
“No national bank shall 


t United States bonds or other securities approved by the Fed- 

eral Reserve Board. 
“ a the event of the failure of such bank the owners of the funds 
held in trust for investment shall have a lien on the bonds or other 
Hig ee so set apart in aaia to their claim against the estate of 


“Whenever the laws of a State require corporations acting in a 
the prožection of to deposit. securities with the State authorities fer 
the pro on of Se or court trusts, national banks so acting shal! 
be 611 ĩͤ v 
held vate or court trusts, as provided by the 


r the 8 — of 
State law. 

“National banks In such cases shall not be required to execute the 
bond usually required of osanna if State corporations under similar 
cireu mstances are exempt from requirement. 

“National banks shall have power to execute such bond when so 
zepa by the laws of the Stat 


any case in which the laws of a State require that a corporation 
acting as trust executor, administrator, or in any capacity specified 
in this section, take an oath or an a vit, the president, 
ae president, cashier, or trust officer of such na may take 
the necessary oa X 
“It shall be unlawful for any natio Sontag association to lend 
any officer, director, or emplo — any funds beld in under 
ferred by this sect pe employee 
such een, ae to whom auch tenn ie anata. any fined not 


may take 
into consideration the amount of capital and — of the a 
bank, whether or not such capital and 3 is sufficien aes 
niger nage at NEIDE CIS, CHE DONOR ST age nity to 


y „ 

1 

. een required by State law of 
On page 8, line 3, before the word “That,” eae oe 

“Sec. 3”; on the same page, after line 20, to strike out: 


š 


act, as amended by sa 
21.1 1917, be further a ed An — to —.— as fellows: 
ngb) it in a as now or hereafter d it shall hola 
and ntain with the e Dank of its district = actual 


however, That vi rA ie the out 
in territory added to such a city 


AE 
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—— it may, upon the affirmative vote of five membe t 
eral Reserve Board, hold and maintain the . 

hed in 2 (a) hereof. | 


“(c) If in a central rese —— hereafter ae. it shall 


hold and — — with t the F reserve bank of its district an 
actual net balance ee equal to not less than 13 ‘per cent of the a te 
amount of its demand 5 d 3 per cent of its 3 


Provided. pes 


—.— ty or in territory added — cy by the extension of its 
rate — i may, affirmative yote of five members 
of he Federal —— hold and the reserve balances 


specified in hs thereof.” 
Sec. 5. That section 2 8 or ® Federal reserve act, as amended by 


ao act of June 21, 1917, be —.— amended and reenacted to read as 
ollows : 

(a) No member bank and no officer, director, or r employee thereof 
shall hercafter make nny loan or grant any gra . to any bank 
examiner. Any bank officer, director, or employee —— tozi hepred pro- 
vision —_ be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor im- 
ed no 2 one year or fined net more than 795,000, ae oth: p 
and may be fined a further sum cqual to the money so loaned or gratuity 


Ang examiner 3 a loan or gratuity from an a bank examined 
by him or from an officer, director, or employee thereof shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and shall be Imprisoned one year or fined not 
eee hak GOOG. oe St ak ae Re eee further sum to 
the ey so loaned or gratuity given, and shall forever thereafter be 
disqualitied* from 1 — office as a national bank exam 

ab) No national bank examiner shall perform other service 
for co nsatlon while — such office for any or officer, 
director, or employee thereo 

“No er, public or — —— — — disclose the names of borrowers 
or the collateral for loans of a member bank to other than the p r 


than 85 000, or both, 
‘Except as herein officer, director, employee, or 


es oe or recelves or consents or 


such person, firm, r norponstion. ar or for any other or co 
tion, any lean —.— or or discount oi peg „ note, « 
check, or bill ef exchange —— such member bank shall be deemed gull of 
a eanor and shall be imprisoned not more than one year or fined 
not more than $5,000, or both. 

Any member may contract for, or purchase from, any of 


its directors or from any firm of which any of its directors is a member, 
any ties or other property, when (and not otherwise) such par 
chase is made in the regular course of business upon terms not 
favorable te the bank than those offered to others, or when such pur- 
chase is authorized by a majority of the board of directors not interested 
in the sale ef such securities or property, such authority to be evi- 
denced by the affirmative vote or written assent of such directors; Pro- 
vided, however, That when any director, or firm of which any director 
is a member, acting for or on on behalf of others, sells securities or other 
property to a mem the Federal Reserve Board by regulation 
ng ie any or all cases, wire a full disclosure to be 
to prescribed by it, of all commissions 
ceived, eS whenever such E or firm, acting in his or its own 
behalf, sells securities or other property to the bank the Federal Re- 
rd, by regulation, may require a disclosure of all profit 
realized from such sale. 

“Any member bank may sell securities or other property to any of 
its ieocters, or to a firm of which any of its directors is a member, in 
the regular course of business Gn terms not more favorable to such diree- 
tor or firm than ‘those offered to others, or when such sale is authorized 
by a yg of the beard of directors of a member bank to be eyl- 

their affirmative vote or written assent: Provided, however, 
th bsection contained shall be 
au purchase 
property which such banks are not otherwise authorized by law to 
purchase or sell. 
€) No member bank shall pay to any director, officer, attorney, or 
yee a greater rate of interest on the deposits of such director, 


an eo , or ee than that 1 paid te other depositors on simi- 
lar dei member bank. 
“ir itt the directors or —— of any member bank shall 


or directors of an 


of such violation. 


On page 13, line 15, to change the number of the section from 
7 to 2, and in line 21, after the word “amended,” to strike out 
“ and reenacted,” so as to make the bill read: 


ä ph of section 16 of the 
Federal reserve act, as amended by the acts nets! approved tember 7, 
1916, and June 21, 1917, be further amended so as to 
read as follows: 

order to furnish suitable notes for circulation — ae ae 

notes the Spake the Currency 0 on e 
marge cause plates and dies to be ved 

st counterfeits and —.— 


Treasury r the 
tinctive — of the several Federal reserve banks —.— which 


That, ‘section 5208 of the Hevised Statutes as amended by the 

July 12, 1882, and section 5209 of the asrin aasa as 
by the acts of April 6, 1869, and July 8, |, 1870, be, and the 
same are hereby, amended to read as follows: x 


1918. 
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a wful for any officer, director, t, or 
Sec. 5208, It shall be unla y ak as de- 


fined in the act of December 23, 1913, known as the 

act, to certify any check drawn upon such Federal reserve bank — 
member bank unless the person, firm, or corporation drawing the check 
has on d it with such Federal reserve bank or t the 
times such check is an amount of DT not less the 
amount in such check. Any certified by a duly 
autho officer, yaa eg on agent, or employee shail be a and valid 


reserve bank or 
or, agent or 28 — of any such Federal 
reserve bank or — bank of this section shall, in the 
discretion of the Federal Reserve —.— subject such Federal reserve 
bank to the penalties im by section u, subsection (h), of the Fed- 
Se Tailles ana ee ee on the part of the. Comptroller of the 
to t a es ngs on art of e Co) 0 

4 Hevised Statutes, and shall, in 


Currency eee for in section 5234 
CCC fa, subject any other meniber 
Ities im by section 9 of said Fede reserve act 
hr hoot of the p 
director, agen Si ap 
Paai . t d. ire an . 

resort to et evice, or receive ay f 
or collaterally, in order 9 — evade the p sions 8 or WhO shall 


the amount Aikat shall 


shall be imprisoned fo 
tion of the 

“ SEC, 8208. An An 
rererve a or of an 


officer, director, agent, or yes ee of any Federal 
member bank as defined in the act of mber 
23, 1913, known as the Federal reserve act, who — a — abstracts, 
or willfally it igen aay of the 8 funds, or eredits of such Fed- 
eral reserve bank or member bank, or who, without authority from the 
directors of such Federal reserve bank or member bank, issues or puts 
in circulation any of the notes of such Federal reserve bank or member 
Pan 982 who. thout such 8 io gos or puts forth any certifi- 
deposit, draws any order or bill of exchange, makes any a 

sat . — s any note, bond, draft, bill of exchange, mortgage, ju 
ment, or decree, or who makes any false entry in anr pook, report, or 
statement of such Federal reserve bank or with ini 

ch Federal reserve bank or member 


bank, or any other company, bod itic or sopnat or any indi- 
yaa person, or to dece any ody pol of such Federal reserve Dank or 


; and every receiver of 
association who, with like intent to defraud or 
rloins, or willfully misapplies ate z tbe 


a national bankin 
injure, embezzles, e 


moneys, funds, or assets and every person who, h like 
intent, aids or abets any officer, director, T, apent s employee, or receiver 
in any violation of this section shall be guilty of a mi 


meanor, and upon conviction thereof in 2 district court of the United 
States shall be fined not more pas 5,000 or shall be imprisoned for 
not more than five years, or 8 discretion of the court. 

“Any Federal reserve agent, o t or employee of such Fed - 
eral reserve agent ,or of the Federal eserve swo 5 
abstracts, or willfully misapplies any moneys, r securities 
trusted to his or without comp with or in Violation of the 
8 of the Federal reserve act, es or puts in circulation any 

‘ederal reserve pon shall be ae ge ee ofa 5 and u convic- 
ton in any district tes shall be fine not more 

than $5,000 or imprisoned 1 — not more — five years, or both, in the 
discretion of the court.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to be sure that I have 
caught the import of this bill from its hasty reading. As I 
understand it, the first section—that is, it will be section 1— 
provides that Federal reserve notes shall be printed in certain 
denominations, and those denominations have been increased in 
amount from what they are under the old act with reference to 
national bank notes. 

Mr. OWEN. They have been increased so as to permit de- 
nominations of $5,000 and $10,000 to be printed, which would 
take the place of gold certificates for like amounts. That is the 
purpose of it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought that was the purpose of that sec- 
tion, which I think is a wise one. The amendment of sections 
5208 and 5209, as I gather from the reading, simply puts the 
Federal reserve bank and the member bank under the pro- 
visions of those two sections, and the penalties imposed under 
those two sections will apply to the Federal reserve bank and 
the member banks the same as they apply to the national banks 
to-day. 

Scat OWEN. And to the employces of the Federal Reserve 
Yes; they are added to it. 

Mr. OWEN. That is all that it means. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is as I caught the meaning of the bill. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
chairman of the committee whether the committee was unani- 
mous on this measure? 

Mr. OWEN. It was. 

Mr. PENROSE. I have received so many protests and com- 
plaints from Pennsylvania about many of the bills pending be- 
fore the committee that I was moved to ask the question. 

Mr. OWEN. This bill has a unanimous report, and has passed 
the House of Representatives. 

Mr. PENROSE. I notice that the bill bristles with penalties, 
which seem to be a commendable feature of modern legislation. 


Mr. OWEN. They are old penalties: 

Mr. PENROSE. I was going to ask the Senator whether they 
conformed to the penalties of existing law. 

Mr. OWEN. Yes; they are the same. The bill extends to the 
employees of Federal reserve banks the penalties which pre- 
viously applied to the national banks. 

Mr. PENROSE. Then I will not object, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendments reported by the committee. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The aniendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to amend the 
ninth paragraph of section 16 of the Federal reserve act as 
amended by the acts approved September 7, 1916, and June 21, 
1917, and to amend sections 5208 and 5209, Revised Statutes.” 


JOHN T. EATON. 


Mr. WALSH. This morning a favorable report was made on 
Senate bill 56. I ask unanimous consent for its present con- 
sideration. 

Mr: SMOOT. What is the calendar number of the bill? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It was reported this morning. 
The Secretary will state the title of the bill. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (S. 56) for the relief of John T. 
Eaton. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted, ctc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to John T. Eaton, ‘of Helena, 
Mont., out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 
the sum € of $560, in compliance with the findings of the Court of 
Ç Senate Document No. 220 of the first session of the Sixty-third 
— 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

CLAIM OF GOVERNMENT OF FRANCE. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of Senate bill 4727. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nebraska asks 
unanimous. consent for the present consideration of a bill the 
title of which will be stated by the Secretary. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (S. 4727) to authorize the payment 
to the Government of France of $13,511.13 as an indemnity re- 
quested in behalf of Mme. Crignier for losses sustained by 
her as the result of a search for the body of Admiral John Paul 
Jones, 

Mr. REED. How much does it invelve? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Thirteen thousand dollars. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It authorizes the pay- 
ment, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, as a matter of grace and without reference to the ques- 


tion of liability therefor, to the Government of France, of the 


sum of $13,511.13, for full indemnity for losses suffered by 
Mme. Crignier by reason of a search for the body of Admiral 
John Paul Jones, undertaken in 1899 by Gen. Horace Porter, 
at that time American ambassador to France, and completed 
by the finding of the body in 1905, as set forth in the message 
= 3 of the United States to the Senate dated June 

The -bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

CONTROL OF TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE LINES. 

Mr. CUMMINS and Mr. HITCHCOCK addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I ask unanimous consent that Senate joint 
resolution 163, which was yesterday referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs, be recalled from that committee and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. The Senator 
who introduced the joint resolution has no objection whatever 
to that reference, and the chairman of the committee has in- 
dicated that in his opinion that should be the reference. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I have just éntered the 
Chamber. What is the resolution? I ask that it be read. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. It is not a resolution. It is a re- 
quest to withdraw a joint resolution from the Committee on 
Military Affairs and have it referred to the Committee on In- 
terstate Commerce. 

Mr. PENROSE. Do I understand the Senator from Iowa 
to state that the chairman of the Military Affairs Committee, 
who is not at present in the Chamber, was in favor of this 
change of reference? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I was so informed a few moments ago. 

Mr. PENROSE. I had been informed differently, and that 
is the reason why I wanted to know. I think it would be well 
to have the Senator verify his information on that point. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] 
told me, as well as the Senator from Virginia [Mr. MARTIN], 
that the chairman of the committee had no objection, and be- 
lieved that was the proper reference. 

Mr. PENROSE. I do not doubt the Senator’s statement. 
The Senator from Indiana is here to speak for himself. I 
should like to hear what he has to say on the subject. 

Mr. WATSON. My understanding was that the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] stated that he would have no objec- 
tion to this reference, but that he wanted to confer with the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Sueprarp], who had introduced the 
joint resolution. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, as the author of the joint 
resolution, I wish to say that I believe it should go to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce, and I have no objection to 
the change of reference. 

Mr. WATSON. The chairman of the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee is not here at this time. I should not want to quote 
him on a proposition of that kind in his absence, but my under- 
standing was that he would not object to it. 

Mr. PENROSE. My understanding is different. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Very well, Mr. President; I withdraw the 
request for unanimous consent. 


THE CALENDAR, 


Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the calendar under Rule VIII, and 
consider only bills to which there is no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Utah? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I have received a great 
many telegrams and letters from the people of Mississippi and 
other States regarding the amendment to the agricultural bill 
prohibiting the manufacture of foodstuffs into liquor. In order 
that I may be able to answer them authoritatively, I desire to 
ask the chairman of the Agricultural Committee if he can give 
me any idea of when he proposes to call up this bill, and par- 
ticularly I want to know whether or not he is going to insist, 
as I hope he will, upon the consideration of this bill before 
the recess? 

I am very desirous of going home, but it is more important 
that this legislation should be enacted than that I or any 
other Senator should look after his political fences. I am un- 
alterably opposed to converting foodstuffs—food that is neces- 
sary to sustain the bodies of the men, women, and children of 
this country, our allies abroad, and our soldiers in the 
trenches—into a beverage which not only destroys the body but 
damns the immortal soul. The Senator will kindly answer my 
question as to whether or not it is his purpose to urge the 
passage of this bill before the recess. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, in answer to the Senator's inquiry, 
I will say that the amendment to which he refers was reported 
by the Senate Committee on Agriculture as an amendment to 
what is known as the food-production bill. The food-production 
bill is a special supply bill for the Department of Agriculture. 
It is a descendant or a successor of what was known as the 
food-survey bill, which was passed last summer, and approved, 
I believe, on August 10 of last year. The regular supply bill 
of the Department of Agriculture, as the Senator knows, is still 
in conference. The Senate on yesterday declined to instruct 
the conferees on the part of the Senate to recede from amend- 
ment numbered 44. Amendment numbered 44 is the so-called 
wheat amendment. It was my hope, and I had taken steps to 
that effect, to have a meeting of the conference committee 
yesterday immediately after the vote on the part of the Senate. 
The vote, however, was not taken until after 5.30. I imme- 
diately called the chairman of the House Committee on Agri- 
culture on the telephone. He was not in his office, but I was 
advised that he was thought to be on the floor of the Senate. 
I made a search at this end of the Capitol, but was unable to 
find him. 

I then notified the conferees to meet this morning at 11 
o'clock. The chairman of the House Committee on Agriculture 
called me up a few minutes before 11 and requested that I 
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defer the conference until 4 o’clock this afternoon. I insisted 
upon an immediate conference, because I thought it would 
require only a few minutes, and perhaps a report of disagree- 
ment would be all that was necessary. He insisted, however, 
that for special reasons he could not be present, and was very 
much concerned to be present at the meeting, and urged me to 
call the meeting for 4 o’clock this afternoon. That was done. 
The conferees on that amendment will meet this afternoon 
at 4 o'clock. What will be done, of course, I can not foretell 
with precision, but possibly a disagreement will be reported. 
I shall then report to the Senate, making the proper motion to 
facilitate the proper consideration of that report. 

It is not my purpose, speaking for myself alone, to call up 
the special supply bill until the regular supply bill is disposed 
of. It seems to me that is the orderly procedure, and that there 
are a good many reasons in behalf of that course. For my own 
part, that is the course which I intend to pursue, and, of course, 
the special bill will trail the regular bill. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I want to say to the Sena- 
tor that there is a great demand for this legislation; and the 
course to be pursued in calling up these bills—— 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Pennsylvania 
will state his point of order. 

8 PENROSE. I should like to ask what is before the 
nate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Nothing. 

Mr. PENROSE. Then I raise the point of order that this 
discussion is out of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
order, 

Mr. PENROSE. I object. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. What is the ruling of the Chair? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there is an objection to the fur- 
ther discussion of this question as not being before the Senate, 
it is out of order, there being nothing before the Senate. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I hope the Senator from Pennsylvania 
will permit the chairman of the committee to answer the ques- 
tion. It is a matter in which the American people are very 
much interested. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, notwithstanding the objection 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania, I have nlrendy said all that 
Iam in a position to say upon the subject. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, we are supposed to be in 
what are equivalent to the closing days of a session. We are 
trying to take a recess which in its length would approximate to 
an adjournment. We are all interested in these supply bills, 
and many of them have legislative paragraphs in them in which 
our constituents are interested. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, if the Senator will desist, 
I will sit down. 

Mr. PENROSE. I will sit down right away. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. So will I, and let the business of the Sen- 
ate proceed. 


If there is an objection, it is out of 


PROTECTION OF UNIFORMS, 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
concurrent resolution (H. Con Res. 47) of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, which was read, as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representations (ee Senate concurring), 
That in the enroliment of the bill (H. R. 11247) entitled “An act pro- 
viding for the protection of the uniform of friendly nations, and for 
other purposes,” the Clerk be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed 
to strike but“ persons,” in line 3, page 1, and insert in lieu thereof the 
word “ person.” 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, I move that the Senate concur in the 
resolution of the House. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, before that ques- 
tion is put I want to say just a word or two. 

I regret very much that the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Gore] feels that he ought not to press this supplementary Agri- 
cultural bill until after the regular Agricultural bill is disposed 
of. That measure is in conference, and there does not seem to 
be very much business before the Senate, and I had hoped very 
much that he would moye to take it up. The Senator from 
Pennsylvania has suggested that we are nearing the close of 
the session and that we are trying to get a recess. Mr. Presi- 
dent, there has been no proposition regarding a recess brought 
up in the Senate. There has been no resolution presented. 
There has been no motion carried. The length of this session 
is indefinite. 

Mr. BORAH. Have not the leaders agreed upon a recess? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I am not in their counsel; I do 
not know. I am not one of that body. I have seen intimations 
in the papers and heard suggestions outside that we are going 
to have a recess, but, Mr. President, there is important business 
pending in Congress. We condemn slackers nowadays in the 
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industrial world, and it does not seem to me that Congress 
should set any example that would encourage anything of that 
kind outside. We have business that ought to be done, and, as 
far as I am concerned, I think we ought to stay here as long as 
it is necessary to stay and do it. 

This measure that we hope the Senator from Oklahoma will 
call up is a very important one. It has been urged heretofore, 
at any rate, that the measure is absolutely necessary and ought 
to be passed in order to conserve our resources and our food 
supply. I think it ought to be passed, and I can see really no 
reason which appeals to me, at any rate, why the Senate should 
not proceed to its consideration. I want to say to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania that, so far as I can do it, I shall do what I 
can to prevent any recess until that measure is acted upon. 

Mr. SMOOT. The regular order. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, if Iam not out of order, I will say, 
in connection with what the Senator from Washington sug- 
gested, that I appreciate the importance of the legislation in- 
volved in the special supply bill. It has been suggested by the 
department as a matter of considerable concern, contributing 
to the food production of the country, I have no disposition to 
delay the legislation, but it has occurred to me to have the 
special bill follow the regular bill. That would be the more 
orderly procedure. 

I also appreciate the Senator's interest in the amendment to 
which he referred. It is an interest shared by a great many 
Senators. I might also say that I feel myself a very keen 
interest in the amendment which was under consideration yes- 
terday, involving the guaranteed price of wheat. I do not wish 
to do anything that would either directly or indirectly hinder 
the prospect of its becoming a law and the farmers enjoying 
the benefit of it. I am trying to pursue the course which I 
think will best accomplish that end. I may be in error myself. 

Mr. NORRIS. May I ask the Senator from Oklahoma a 
question? The Senator intends to take up and dispose of the 
bill referred to by him before the recess, does he not? 

Mr. GORE. Well, that is not within my power. That is 
within the power of the Senate. My only purpose has been to 
bring up that bill when the regular bill is out of the way, It 
ought to trail that bill. That is my judgment about it. 

Mr. NORRIS. There has been a good deal said about a 
recess. I want to ask the Senator if he intends to get the bill 
up if he can and dispose of it before a recess is taken? 

Mr. GORE. I will say to the Senator that I made a motion 
on Safurday to bring it up; and if the resolution brought up 
yesterday by the Senator from Virginia [Mr. MARTIN] had been 
agreed to, I would have immediately asked unanimous consent 
to take up that bill, but, in view of the decision that was taken 
yesterday, it occurred to me that perhaps, in the interest of 
those who voted with the majority yesterday, it might best be 
postponed, 

Mr. NORRIS. Still, I would like to have the Senator give a 
more direct answer to the question, because there is such an 
interest in that bill on the part of a large number of Senators. 

Mr. GORE. I realize that. 

Mr. NORRIS. If it could be understood that the Senator 
intended te press that bill for consideration before the recess, 
and if that is his intention, I do not think there would be any 
disposition to ask the Senator to call it up prior to the finishing 
of the wheat proposition. But can not the Senator assure the 
Senate that he will do all he can to dispose of the bill in ques- 
tion before the recess is taken? i; 

Mr. GORE. I will say, Mr. President, that I am not speaking 
as chairman of the committee, but for myself alone. Pursuing 
the course which seemed to promise the best result to gain an 
object which I have had very near at heart—$2.50 wheat—I 
have not been disposed to do anything that would obstruct it. 
I speak for myself alone, and am responsible only for what I 
state in this connection. ' 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. GORE. Ido not know when a recess will be taken, and 
I can not give the Senator auy assurance, but if my wishes shall 
be fulfilled it is certainly my purpose to have the special bill 
trail the regular bill. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I inquire whether the motion made by 
me was carried? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Not yet. That is what Senators 
are talking about, but the Senator did not know it. The ques- 
tion is on concurring in the resolution. 

The resolution was concurred in. 


THE CALENDAR. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The calendar will now be proceeded 
with. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 39) to appropriate $3,000,000 
to enuble the Secretary of Agriculture to prosecute the work 


of eradicating the southern cattle tick was announced as the 
first resolution on the calendar. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will go over. , 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 53) authorizing the President 
to appoint two additional Assistant Secretaries of Agriculture, 
and for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will go over. 

The bill (S. 1725) to stimulate the production of food upon 
private and public lands within reclamation projects, and for 
other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. LENROOT. I ask that the bill may go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will go over. 

Senate resolution 91, extending the authority of and provi- 
sion for the committee appointed under S. Res. 92, Sixty-third 
Congress, first session, to investigate the charges of alleged 
attempts to influence legislation, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will go over. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 25) providing for the ap- 
pointment of a joint committee to be known as the joint com- 
arog on the conduct of the war was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. ASHURST. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will go over. 

Senate concurrent resolution 10, authorizing the appointment 
of a joint committee to investigate the causes of the recent riots 
in East St. Louis, III., and to report thereon, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. It will go over. 

The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 200) proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States conferring upon 
women the right of suffrage was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will go over. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 12) proposing an amendment 


to the Constitution of the United States providing for the elec- ` 


tion of President and Vice President without the intervention 
of the electoral college, establishing their term of office for the 
third Tuesday of January following their election, and fixing the 
time when the terms of Senators and Representatives shall 
begin was announced as next in order. 

Mr. ASHURST. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will go over. 

The bill (S. 23) granting to the State of Nevada 7,000,000 
acres of land in said State for the use and benefit of the public 
schools of Nevada and the State university of the State of 
Nevada was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go over. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 90) proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution ef the United States was announced 


as next in order. 

Mr. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will go over. 

The bill (S. 3311) to increase and expedite the supply of 
munitions of war was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think it was requested by the chairman that 
this bill should go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will go over. 

The bill (S. 1795) to relieve Congress from the adjudication 
of private claims against the Government was announced as 
next in order, 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will go over. 

The bill (S. 3522) to amend an act entitled “An act to punish 
acts of interference with the foreign relations, the neutrality, 
and the foreign commerce of the United States, to punish espion- 
age, and better to enforce the criminal laws of the United States, 
and for other purposes,” approved June 15, 1917, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think this same subject matter has been acted 
upon in bills that have already passed the Senate. I think this 
statement was made before when this bill was up and it was 
asked that it should go over. The Senator who reported it not 
being present, I ask that it may go over to-day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go over. 

The bill (S. 951) to provide for the sinking of artesian wells, 
and for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. LENROOT. Let that go over. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. It will go over. 

The bill (S. 758) to increase the productive agricultural area 
of the United States by the reclamation of arid and swamp 
lands was announced as next in order. 
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Mr. LENROOT. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will go over. 

The bill (S. 8489) for the relief of certain homestead and 
desert-land entrymen was announced as next in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. This bill was considered May 16 
last in Committee of the Whole, and the committee amendments 
were agreed to. 

Mr. LENROOT. Let it go over. 

Mr. MYERS. I rise to make a parliamentary inquiry. Are 
we operating under Rule VIII or under a unanimous-consent 
agreement to consider unobjected bills only? I heard no unani- 
mous-consent agreement, and my impression is that we are 
operating under Rule VIII. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. We are operating under Rule VIII. 

Mr. MYERS. I make the point of order that under the rule 
one objection is not sufficient to prevent the consideration of a 
bill, but that by vote of a majority of the Senate a bill objected 
to ean be considered and disposed of. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to say to the Senator that there was a 
unanimous consent asked for by myself, and it was granted by 
the Senate, to take up bills under Rule VIII on the calendar 
and to consider only bills to which there was no objection. We 
are now acting under that unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. MYERS. That is the enlightenment I wanted. I did not 
hear it. I wanted to know under what rule we are operating. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 132) to amend section 14 of 
the food-control act by increasing the guaranteed minimum price 
of wheat for the crop of 1918 from $2 to $2.50 per bushel was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. ASHURST. Let that go over, please. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will go over. 


WISCONSIN BAND OF POTTAWATOMIE INDIANS, 


The bill (S. 2120) for the relief of the Wisconsin Band of 
Pottawatomie Indians, and for other purposes, was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Indian Affairs 
with an amendment, on page 3, line 1, after the word “ page,” 
to insert “991, and any subsequent acts of Congress making 
appropriations for said Indians,” so as to make the bill read : 


Be it enacted, etc., That for the purpose of carrying into effect the act 
of June 25, 1864 (13 Stat. L., p. 172), and the act of June 30, 1913 
(38 Stat. L., p. 102), the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized 
and directed to pec upon the books of the Treasury to the credit of 
that portion of the Wisconsin Band of Pottawatomie Indians now resid- 
ing in the States of Wisconsin and Michigan the amount of money which 
shall be found as a balance due to the said Wisconsin Band of Potta- 
watomie Indians by the Secretary of the Interior, said balance to be 
determined as follows: By computing the interest on the or al sum 
of $447,339, declared to be due said Pottawatomie Indians, at the rate 
of 4 per cent per annum from April 1, 1908, to April 4, 1910, and on 
the balance thereafter found by deducting the various amounts spent 
out of the appropriations made by Congress for the said Pottawatomie 
Indians under the act approved April 4, 1910 (36 Stat. L., p. 288); act 
approved August 24, 1912 (37 Stat. L., p. 539) ; act approved June 30, 
1913 (38 Stat. L., p. 102) ; act approved August 1, 1914 (38 Stat L., p. 
606) ; joint resolution aD roved rch 4, 1915 (38 Stat. L., p. 1228) ; 
act approved May 18, 1916 (39 Stat. L., p. 156) ; act approved March 2, 
1917 (39 Stat, L., p. 991 and any subsequent acts of Congress making 
appropriations for said Indians) ; said interest to be computed at the rate 
of 4 per cent on balance due said Indians between the dates of said acts 
of Congress and to the date of the approval of this act as the propor- 
tlonate share of the said Wisconsin nd of Pottawatomie Indians in 
the annuities and the land of the Pottawatomie Tribe in which they 
have not shared, as set forth in the report of the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior to the House of Representatives, embodied in House ument No. 
830, Sixtieth Fonge first session, confirmed in part R the act of 
Congress of June 30, 1913 (38 Stat. L., p. 102), appropriating the sum 
of $150,000 on account. Said sum shall draw interest at the rate of 4 per 
cent per annum. And there is hereby appropriated; out of any money in 
the sury not otherwise appropriated, for the purposes aforesaid, the 
amount of the balance found to be due to said Wisconsin Band of Pot- 
tawatomie Indians now residing in the States of Wisconsin and Michi- 
gr as computed by the Secretary of the Interior by the method herein- 

fore set forth: Provided, That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
authorized and directed to pay Erik O. Morstad, of Carter, Wis., who has 
lived with and cared for said Indians for many years, the sum of $5,000, 
said sum to be paid from the amount placed to the credit of said Potta- 


watomie Indians. 

Src. 2. That from the sum placed to the credit of said Pottawatomie 
Indians the Secretary of the Interior is héreby directed to oe to the 
legal representatives of R. V. Belt, deceased (Mrs. Joanna It and 
William O. Belt), in full settlement of the claim of said R. V. Belt 
against said Indians, such sum as the Court of Claims, to which the 
matter of fees of the attorneys for the Wisconsin Band of Pottawatomie 
Indians is hereby referred for judgment, shall find to be due the said 
R. V. Belt and his associates on a quantum meruit for their services in 
the prosecution of said claim under a contract with resentatives of 
the Wisconsin Band of Pottawatomies, approved by the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, for 15 per cent on the 1st day of November, 1902. Suit 
for said attorneys’ fees shall be filed in the Court of Claims within 90 
days from the date of . e of this act by petition verified by the 
legal representatives of the estate of sald R. V. Belt, deceased, shall be 
defended by an attorney to be designated by the Attorney General, and 
the Court of Claims shall render judgment as — a quantum meruit 
for such sum as it shall deem just, after consideration of all services 


rendered in prosecution of said claim by R. V. Belt and his associates 
and ot the contract approved as aforesaid by the Commissioner of Indian 
a š 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


Mr. FALL. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of joint resolution (H. J. Res. 200) proposing zn amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States conferring upon 
women the right of suffrage, 

Mr. SMOOT. We are working under a unanimous-consent 
agreement to consider unobjected bills on the calendar. 

Mr. FALL. I do not so understand. I understood the Chair 
to rule that a motion could be made to take up any bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There seems to be some misunder- 
standing between the Chair and the Senator from Utah. The 
recollection of the Chair is that the Senator from Utah asked 
unanimous consent to proceed to consider the calendar under - 
Rule VIII, unobjected bills alone to be considered, but it was at 
a time when some other matter was before the Senate. Subse- 
quently the Chair announced that the Senate would proceed 
to the consideration of the calendar under Rule VIIL I do not 
know exactly where we are. 

Mr. SMOOT. To consider unobjected bills. 
very closely. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will hold that we are 
proceeding under the unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. FALL. My purpose in making the motion is to follow 
out what I understood was the notice given several days ago, 
that immediately upon the disposition of certain war measures 
a motion would be made to take up and dispose of this joint 
resolution. I will say that as far as my own personal con- 
venience is concerned, twice I have deferred very important per- 
sonal business engagements for the purpose of remaining here 
during the discussion of the joint resolution and a vote upon it. 
I am still in that same position. I yesterday notified parties 
with whom I had these business engagements that I could not 
say when the Senate would take a recess. As far as I am con- 
cerned I am anxious to be here and to assist in the disposition 
of the constitutional amendment for woman suffrage. I am in 
favor of it, and I think it ought to come to a vote, and I hope 
the Senate will proceed to take it up and dispose of it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The calendar will be proceeded 
with. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, inasmuch as the suffrage 
amendment is soon to be voted on, either before or after the 
recess—I trust before—I deem it my duty to take advantage of 
this occasion’ to submit certain observations regarding the 
amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Texas under- 
stands that the Chair will hear him for five minutes. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Then I will defer until later what I have 
to say. I had not recalled that we were proceeding, by a 
unanimous-consent order, under the five-minute rule. 


WINFIELD S. SOLOMON, 


The bill (S. 3011) for the relief of Winfield S. Solomon was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole, and was read as fol- 
lows: 


Be it enacted, etec., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably dischar, soldiers, 
Winfield S. Solbmon, late of Troop D, Sixth Regiment United States 
Cavalry, shall hereafter be held and considered to have been honorably 


discharged from the military seryice of the United States as a member 


of said troop and regiment on the 26th day of September, 1865: Pro- 
vot 152 no pay, bounty, or other emolument shall acerue by reason 
0 s act. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment. 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

RATIFICATION OF CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, a few moments ago the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 90) proposing an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, reported by the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE], from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
was reached upon the calendar, and I misapprehended just 
what it was and entered an objection. I ask unanimous consent 
to withdraw that objection. I am very much in favor of that 
proposed constitutional amendment. It came from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, and I was under a misapprehension 
as to what it was, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Arizona asks 
unanimous consent to return to Senate joint resolution 90. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. I reserve the right to object after the joint 
resolution shall. have been read. 


I was noticing 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be read. 
The Secretary read the joint resolution, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each House 
concurring therein), That Article V of the Constitution of the United 
States is hereby amended to read as follows, to wit: 


“ARTICLE V. 


“The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both Houses shall deem it 
necessary, shall propose amendments to this Constitution, or on 
application of the legislatures of two-thirds of the several States shall 
call a convention for proposing amendments, which, in either case, shall 
be valid to all intents and pu „ as part of this Constitution when 
ratified within six years from the date of their proposal 5 the py car 
tures of three-fourths of the several States, or by conventions in three- 
fourths thereof, or by the electors in three-fourths thereof, as the mode 
of ratification may be proposed by the Congress: Provided, That no 
pa eet its consent, shall be deprived of its equal suffrage in 

e Senate.” 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I feel myself in hearty concur- 
rence with the object of the joint resolution, so I have no 
objection to its consideration. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I do not desire 
to have this joint resolution considered under the five-minute 
rule; I do not think it should be so considered. I therefore 
object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution goes over. 

EUSINESS PASSED OVER. 


The bill (S. 3646) to grant rights of way over Government 
lands for reservoir purposes for the conservation and storage 
of water to be used by the city of San Diego, Cal., and adjacent 
communities, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that bill go over, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill goes over. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 136) providing for the regis- 
tration for military service of the subjects or citizens residing 
in the United States of a foreign country with whose Govern- 
ment the United States has concluded or hereafter concludes 
a convention or agreement consenting to such aliens being 
drafted into the military forces of the United States under the 
terms of the act approved May 18, 1917, entitled “An act to 
authorize the President to increase temporarily the Military 
Establishment of the United States,’ and all amendments 
thereto, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I think that matter has 
been taken care of by an amendment to the Army bill, and, 
therefore, I ask that the joint resolution go over. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Then let us get it off the calendar. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The objection to taking the joint resolu- 
tion off the calendar at the present time is that the Army ap- 
propriation bill might fail in conference. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution goes over. 


JOHN F, KELLY. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S, 1478) for the relief of John F. Kelly. It pro- 
poses that in the administration of any laws conferring rights, 
privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers John 
F. Kelly, who was a private in Company F, First Regiment 
Maryland Volunteer Cavalry, shall hereafter be held and con- 
sidered to have been discharged honorably from the military serv- 
ice of the United States as a private of that company and regi- 
ment on the 15th of February, 1863; but no. pay, bounty, or other 
allowances shall accrue by reason of the passage of this act. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

ADOLPH F. HITCHLER. 


The bill (S. 164) for the relief of Adolph F. Hitchler was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes that in 
the administration of the pension laws and the laws conferring 
rights and privileges upon honorably discharged soldiers, 
Adolph F. Hitchler, late of Company K, One hundred and 
ninety-fourth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, shall 
be held and considered to have been honorably discharged from 
the military service of the United States as a member of the 
above organization on the 5th of November, 1864; but no pay, 
pension, bounty, or other emolument shall accrue prior to the 
passage of this act. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

BUSINESS PASSED OVER. 


The bill (S. 4185) to require the Commissioner of Education 
to devise methods and promote plans for the elimination of 
adult illiteracy in the United States was announced as next in 
order. 
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Mr. SMOOT. ‘That bill can not be considered under the five- 
minute rule, and I ask that it go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SHEPPARD in the chair). 
The bill goes over. 

The concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 39) to print 250,000 
copies of the soldiers and sailors’ civil relief act, approved 
March 8, 1918, etc., was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The concurrent resolution goes 
over. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that beginning with Order of Business 
332, being Senate bill 8899, down to and including Order of Busi- 
ness 345, being Senate bill 3904, go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bills referred to by the 
Senator from Utah will go over under the rule. 

The reselution (S. Res. 229) to request the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, to which was referred S. J. Res. 145, to give 
said resolution early consideration and report to the Senate 
thereon, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I ask that that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution goes over. 


JACOB NICE. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 1477) for the relief of Jacob Nice. It pro- 
poses that in the administration of any laws conferring rights, 
privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers 
Jacob Nice, who was a private of Company G, Ninety-fifth Regi- 
ment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, shall hereafter be held 
and considered to have been discharged honorably from the 
military service of the United States as a private of said com- 
pany and regiment on the 17th of August, 1865, but no back 
pay, pension, or other emolument shall accrue prior to the 
passage of this act. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

BILLS PASSED OVER. 


Mr. SMOOT. I ask that Order of Business 367, being Senate 
bill 3907, and Order of Business 368, being Senate bill 4426, be 
passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Being objected to, the bills will 
be passed over. 

The bill (S. 3172) to provide for the abandonment of Piney 
Branch Road between Allison Street and Buchanan Street NW., 
in the District of Columbia, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I ask that that bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill goes over. 


NATIONAL GERMAN-AMERICAN ALLIANCE. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 3529) to repeal the act entitled “An 
act to incorporate the National German-American Alliance,” 
approved February 25, 1907. 

The Secretary. The committee amendment striking out sec- 
tion 2 of the bill has already been agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


BILLS PASSED OVER. 


The bill (S. 3438) to prevent corrupt practices in the election 
of Senators, Representatives, or Delegates in Congress was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. That bill can not be considered under the five- 
minute rule, and I therefore ask that it go over. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, do I understand that there 
is objection to the consideration of that bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. There is objection to its consideration under 
the five-minute rule; yes. 

Mr. POMERENE. The bill was very fully considered the 
other day. It is a very short bill. I hope the Senator from 
Utah will withdraw his objection to its consideration. 

Mr. SMOOT. The bill can not be considered under the five- 
minute rule, and therefore I object to its present consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill goes over. 

The bill (S. 3914) authorizing a right of way for the trans- 
portation of water for improvement of grazing and development 
of the live-stock industry upon publie and national forest lands 
in Arizona was announced as next in order. 

Mr. LENROOT. I ask that that bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Wisconsin 
objects, and the bill goes over. 
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MART c. MAYERS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 641) for the relief of Mary C. Mayers. The 
preamble recites that whereas Joseph L. Mayers, lately an 
Ameriean citizen, residing at Yokohama, Japan, died on May 7. 
1899, as the result of injuries received on May 6, 1899, by the fall 
of the first whaleboat belonging to the U. S. S. Charleston, 
then lying in Victoria Harbor, Hongkong, China, and which 
whaleboat was negligently detached from the davits of the 
ship by some of the ship’s crew, Mayers having gone to the 
ship on official business; and that he left surviving him a widow, 
Mary C. Mayers, who was wholly dependent on him for support, 
and she is now without means; therefore, the bill proposes to pay 
her $5,000 for her aid and support. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The preamble was agreed to, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, was there an amendment adopted 
to the bill which has just beén passed? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is informed that no 
amendment to the bill was reported or offered. 

Mr. SMOOT. I merely call the attention of the Senator re- 
porting the bill to the fact that in the correspondence, found in 
the report of the committee accompanying the bill, there is a 
letter from Deacon & Hastings, attorneys for the applicant, in 
which this statement appears: 

As, however, we understand ft is desired to effect an immediate settle- 
ment, we are instructed to inform you that our client is to accept. 
(of course, without prejudice to his legal rights) the sum $1,000. 
full settlement of his claim, if paid promptly. $ 

Does the Senator reporting the bill remember any discussion 
of that matter in the committee? 

Mr. GRONNA. What is the date of that letter? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is a letter of date May 8, 1899. 

Mr. GRONNA. I will say to the Senator from Utah that we 
did not take that letter into consideration. 

Mr. OVERMAN. How much is proposed to be appropriated by 
the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill proposes to appropri- 
ate $5,000. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Then, Mr. President, let the bill go over. 

Mr. GRONNA. I will say that the committee unanimously 
reported in favor of $5,000. x 

Mr. OVERMAN, I should like to examine the facts as to a 
bill proposing to appropriate $5,000 in a case where the bene- 
ficiary was willing to take $1,000. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill has been passed, and a 
motion will be necessary to reconsider it before it can be 
amended. 

BILLS PASSED OVER. 


The bill (S. 8044) for the relief of Emma H. Ridley was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I object to the consideration of that bill. 
I can not understand why all these claims are not put on the 
same basis. There is a general provision of law for paying 
those on the Canal Zone who are injured, and providing also 
for the payment of the heirs of those who are killed. Here it 
is proposed to pay a man in one case $3,000, and to pay another 
man a year’s wages, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Caro- 
lina objects, and the bill goes over. 

The bill (S. 3258) for the relief of Ethel Proctor was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. OVERMAN, Let that bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill win be passed over: 


LANDS IN THE CACHE NATIONAL FOREST, UTAH. 


The bill (S. 2088) to consolidate certain forest lands within 
the Cache National Forest, Utah, and to add certain lands 
thereto, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It au- 
thorizes the Secretary of the Interior to accept from the per- 
sons named below title to the following-described lands, either 
in whole or in part, upon certification by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture that the lands are chiefly valuable for national forest 
purposes and approximately equal in value to the lands to be 
given in exchange therefor: 

Isaac P. Stewart: The southwest quarter of the southwest 
quarter and the northeast quarter of the southeast quarter of 
section 21; the south half of the northeast quarter and the west 
half of section 28; all of sections 29, 30, and 31; the southeast 
quarter and the west half of section 33, all in township 11 north, 
range 2 east, Salt Lake meridian. 

James E. Hansen: All of section 19, township 11 north, range 
2 east, Salt Lake meridian. 


William H. Stewart: All of section 5, township 10 north, 
range 2 east, Salt Lake meridian. 

It also authorizes the Secretary of the Interior to issue to the 
persons named below in lieu thereof patents to the following de- 
scribed areas or to such parts thereof as may be found approxi- 
mately equal in value to the Iands conveyed: 

Isaac P. Stewart: Lots 3 and 4, the northwest quarter, and 
the southwest quarter of section 1; the northwest quarter of the 
northwest quarter of section 12; lot 4, section 30, all in 
township 13 north, range 18 west, Salt Lake meridian; the east 
half of section 11; the west half and the southeast quarter of 
section 15; the south half of section 27; lots 1, 2, 3, and 4, the 
southeast quarter of the southeast quarter; the north half of 
the southeast quarter, and the northeast quarter of section 33; 
all of section 34, all in township 13 north, range 19 west, Salt 
Lake meridian, 

James E. Hansen: Lots I, 2, and 3 in section 1; the north 
half of the southeast quarter, scetion 12, township 14 north, 
range 5 west; lots 1, 2, 3, and 4 in section 6, the north half of 
the southwest quarter, the northeast quarter of the southeast 
quarter, and the northeast quarter in section 7, township 14 
north, range 4 west, Salt Lake meridian. 

William H. Stewart: The southeast quarter of the southeast 
quarter of section 23, the south half of the northwest quarter 
and the southwest quarter of section 24, the west half of the 
northwest. quarter and the northwest quarter of the southwes: 
quarter of section 25, the east half of the northenst quarter 
and the southeast quarter of section 26, all in township 15 
north, range 18 west, Salt Lake meridian, 

The lands conveyed to the Government shall thereupon become 
part of the Cache National Forest and subject to all laws and 
regulations applicable thereto, i 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

BILLS PASSED OVER. 


The bill (S. 3260) to remove the charge of desertion from the 


record of Wilbur F. Lawton was announced as next in order. 


Mr. THOMAS. I ask that that bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 3986) to acquire the manuscript of Charles 
Chaillé-Long, containing an account of the unveiling of the 
McClellan Statue was announced as next in order. 

Mr. WADSWORTH and Mr. OVERMAN. Let that bill go 
over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Tue bill will be passed over. 

ARMY MINE-PLANTER SERVICE. 

The bill (H. R. 9898) to establish in the Coast Artillery Corps 
of the Regular Army an Army mine-planter service was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think the provisions of that bill are 
eontained in the Army appropriation bill, but it might remain 
on the eatendar, 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think that is the better course. The mat- 
ter has gone into conference, and we do not know whether or net 
it will be agreed to in conference, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is what I say, that it should be left 
on the calendar; but there is no necessity of passing it, because 
the Senate has already passed it as an amendment to the Army 
appropriation bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New York 
objects, and the bill goes over, but remains on the calendar, 


VICTORIA A, THOMSON. 


The bill (S. 4467) to validate the homestead entry of the 
heirs of Victoria A. Thomson was considered as in Committee 
of the Whole. It proposes to validate the homestead entry No. 
037153, made by the heirs of Victoria A. Thomson, deceased, 
for the northeast quarter section 4, township 8 north, range 14 
east, Montana principal meridian, and authorizes the Secretary 
of the Interior to issue patent thereon upon the submission of 
satisfactory proof of compliance with the laws under which the 
entry was allowed. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

LYNETTE DEAN MAXWELL. 


The bill (S. 4541) for the relief of Lynette Dean Maxwell, 
and for other purposes, was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. It proposes to validate the desert-land entry of Lynette 
Dean Maxwell, numbered 013684, for the south half of the north- 
east quarter, and lots 1 and 2, section 2, township 5 north, range 
8 east, New Mexico principal meridian, and authorizes the State 
of New Mexico through its proper officers, to select 160 acres of 
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surveyed, nonmineral, unappropriated, and unreserved public 
land in lieu of that embraced in said desert-land entry. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


WIDOW OF RUDOLPH H. VON EZDORF, 


The bill (S. 2474) for the relief of the widow of Rudolph H. 
yon Ezdorf, deceased, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I object to that bill now, as it is in the same 
class as others to which I have objected; I should like an op- 
portunity to look into it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator from 
North Carolina that the committee has given this bill very care- 
ful study, and the amount asked for has been cut in two. The 
committee allowed one year’s salary. 

Mr, OVERMAN. If that is the case, I withdraw my objec- 
tion to the bill. I did not understand that there was an amend- 
ment making the provision the Senator suggests, and I had ob- 
jected to other bills of a similar nature. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Caro- 
lina withdraws his objection. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Claims with an amendment, on page 2, 
line 4, after the words “sum of,” to strike out “$9,000” and 
insert “ $4,500,” so as to make the bill read: 

Whereas Rudolph H. von Ezdorf, late surgeon and a commissioned 
officer in the United States Public Health Service, contracted myo- 
carditis as a sequel to an attack of yellow fever, incurred in line of 
duty while an assistant surgeon engaged in the cial work of sup- 
pressing an cnr of yellow fever in the State of Mississippi during 
the year 1898; and 

Whereas said myocarditis so contracted was the 1 cause of 
the death of the said Rudolph H. von Ezdorf while he was actually 
engaged in the special work of investigating the suppression and 
control ef malarial fever in the county of Lincoln, N. C., on Sep- 
tember 7, 1916: Therefore 


Be it enacted, cte., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to the widow of Rudolph H. von Ezdorf, 
deceased, the sum of $4,500, being the amount of salary and allow- 
ances for two years. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GRONNA. On page 2, line 5, the words “two years” 
should be stricken out and “ one year” inserted in lieu thereof. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 2, line 5, after the words “ allow- 
ances for,” it is proposed to strike out “two years” and insert 
one year.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, was 
read the third time, and passed. 

The preamble was agreed to. 


INCREASE OF MILITARY FORCES. 


The bill (S. 4459) to amend an act entitled “An act to au- 
thorize the President to increase temporarily the Military Estab- 
lishment of the United States,” approved May 18, 1917, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think that bill had better go over, Mr. Presi- 
dent. s 
Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, does the Senator object 
to any discussion of the bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I have no objection at all, if it can be 
passed under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I simply desire to say that in all prob- 
ability it will be quite useless for the Senate to pass this bill; 
but its presence upon the calendar with a favorable report from 
the Committee on Military Affairs is somewhat significant, as 
it authorizes the President to raise 3,000,000 more men. Since 
the bill was reported a decision has been reached which is con- 
trary to that suggestion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over 
on objection. 


SALARY OF CLERKS OF UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURTS, 


The bill (S. 8079) fixing the salary of the clerks of the United 
States district courts; prescribing how and when they shall ac- 
count for the fees collected; providing for the office e 
of such clerks, including salaries of deputy clerks and clerical 
ussistants; and for the travel and subsistence expense of such 


clerks and their deputies when necessarily absent from their 
official residences, Was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will inquire of the Senator from North Caro- 
lina if that bill is all right? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I wish to say, in answer to 
the question of the Senator from Utah, that the bill has been 
examined into thoroughly by the Judiciary Committee. Three 
different Presidents have recommended to Congress the aboli- 
tion of the fee system, and the Judiciary Committee has had the 
question under consideration a number of times. The bill as 
originally introduced by the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
FLETCHER] proposed to fix definitely the salaries of the clerks 
of the various Federal courts, but the bill as amended by the 
Committee on the Judiciary provides that the salaries of the 
clerks of the United States courts shall be fixed by the Attorney 
General at not less than $2,500 nor more than $5,000; in other 
words, the committee take the highest salary received and the 
lowest salary, and authorize the Attorney General to fix the 
rate of compensation, but it must be fixed between the limits 
provided and within that range. The salary must be based, 
furthermore, on the amount of work done and the location of the 
court. That is the only way, in our opinion, that we could fix 
the salaries on an equitable basis and abolish altogether the 
fee system. That is the purpose of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary with an amendment to 
strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

That on and after the Ist day of July, 1918, ali clerks of United 
States district courts shall be appointed = the judge for the district, 
or the senior judge if there be more than one judge in the district, sub- 
ject to the 1 of the senior circuit judge for the circuit in which 
the district is situated, and all fees and emoluments authorized by law 
to be paid to the clerks of the United States district courts, except the 
clerks of the district courts of Alaska, shall be charged as heretofore 
and shall be collected, as far as possible, and paid into the Treasury of 
the United States in such manner and at such times as hereinafter pro- 
vided ; and such clerks shall be paid, in lieu of the fees and emoluments 
now allowed by law, an annual salary as hereinafter provided: Pros 
vided, That this section shall not be construed to require or authorize 
fees to be charged or collected from the United States. 

Sec, 2. That the clerk of the United States district court for each of 
the judicial districts of the United States, except the clerks of the dis- 
trict courts of Alaska, shall be paid, in lieu of the fees, salaries, and 
per cent now allowed by law, an annual salary to be fixed by the 
Attorney General at not less than $2,500 nor more than $5,000, based 
in each instance upon the amount of business transacted by the court 


and the fees and the emoluments received by the clerks in the four 
years last 2 
Sec, 3. That when any clerk of a district court is necessarily absent 


from his official residence on any official business he shall be allowed 
his actual traveling expenses only and his necessary and actual ex- 
penses for lodging and subsistence, the latter not to exceed $4 per oy. 

Sec. 4. That when, in the opinion of the Attorney General, the public 
interest requires it, he may, on the recommendation of the clerk of a 
district court, which recommendation shall state facts (as distinguished 


from concessions) showing necessity for the same, allow such clerk to 
employ_necessar: sig ree and clerical assistants, upon compensation 
to be fixed by the Attorney General from time to time and paid as 


hereinafter provided. : 

When any such deputy or clerical assistant is necessarily absent from 
the place of his regular employment on official business he shall be 
allowed his actual traveling expenses only and his necessary and actual 
expenses for lodging and su tence, the latter not to exceed £3 per 
da 


y. 

Sec, 5. That the necessary office expenses of the clerks of the dis- 
trict courts of the United States shall be allowed when authorized by 
the 8 General. 

Sec. 6. That the salaries of the clerks, deputy clerks, and clerical 
assistants to the clerks of the district courts shall be paid monthly by 
the marshals of the respective districts. 

Sec. 7. That the expense accounts of clerks of the United States dis- 
trict courts, when made out and verified, and the expense accounts of 
their deputy clerks and clerical assistants, when made out and certified 
as correct by the clerk of such court, covering the necessary expenses 
incurred by such clerk, deputy clerk, or clerical assistants when neces- 
sarily absent from the place of regular employment on official business, 
shall be paid by the marshal, who shall include them in his accounts 
with the United States. 

Sec. 8. That the necessary office expenses of the clerk of the United 
States district court, as allowed and authorized by the Attorney Gen- 
eral, shall be paid by the marshal and included in his accounts with 
the United States. 

Sec. 9. That the clerk of every district court, except the clerks of the 
district courts of Alaska, shall account quarterly for all the fees and 
emoluments earned during the quarter last preceding such accounting, 
except where the person requiring the services is relieved by law from 
prepayment of fees and costs, and for all fees and emoluments re- 
ceived within the quarter which had been earned prior thereto. Such 
accounting shall be in writing and shall be made to the Attorney Gen- 
eral, in such form as he may prescribe, on the Ist days of January, 
April, July, and October in each year, or within 20 days thereafter, 
and shall eiue all moneys received in connection with the admission 
of attorneys to practice in the court, all that portion retained by the 
clerk of moneys received for services in naturalization proceedings in 
whatever capacity rendered, and all other amounts received for services 
in any way connected with the clerk’s office. Such accounts shall be 
made in duplicate and be verified by the oath of the oficer making 
them. The Attorney General shall cause each such return or account 
to be carefully examined by the proper officer of the Department of 
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Justice, and shall approve the same as he may deem just and proper, 
and shall transmit it with his approval to the Auditor for the State 
and Other De arenen tie, by whom an account shall be stated against 
the officer rendering such return or account. Immediately. upon receipt 
of notice from the auditor, or within 10 days thereafter, the clerk shall 
deposit to the credit of the Treasurer of the United States the amount 
so stated against him. 

During the reading of the amendment, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr, President, I should like a 
little more information in regard to this measure. 

Mr. OVERMAN. As I stated a moment ago, the purpose of 
the bill is to abolish the fee system of paying clerks of United 
States courts and to fix their salaries. I am satisfied the Sena- 
tor will be in favor of it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. My recollection is that I have 
some letters from some of the clerks in my State against the 
measure. I am in favor of abolishing the fee system, but, as I 
recall, those who have written me think that there is some dis- 
crimination in the salaries provided. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is the trouble with a matter such as 
this. The clerks have been here and asked us to pass a bill. 
This bill does not fix the salary of any clerk, because it pro- 
vides that the Attorney General shall fix the salary between the 
highest salary now paid and the lowest salary now paid, taking 
into consideration the amount of business transacted and the 
location of the court. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. This is an amendment to the 
House bill, striking out all of the House bill and substituting 
the Senate provision, is it? 

Mr. OVERMAN. This is a bill reported from the Judiciary 
Committee as a substitute for the other bill. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think probably the letters I 
liave received were with reference to the provisions of the 
House bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN. If the Senator will hear the bill read—it is 
being read now—I think he will see that the objections are 
obviated. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow 
me to interrupt him, the bill as I originally introduced it under- 
took to fix the salaries in the various districts; but the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary reaHy substitutes for the bill which I in- 
troduced, fixing these salaries, a provision which authorizes the 
Attorney General to fix them within certain limits; so I think 
that the objections to which the Senator refers do not apply to 
the bill as amended. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That was the trouble; some of the clerks 
did not think they were getting enough money, and in conse- 
quence we found that we could not pass the bill. We have two 
judicial districts in North Carolina, and the clerk of the eastern 
district thinks he ought to have the same salary as the clerk of 
the western district; and so it is all over the United States. 
We found Senators objecting and letters coming in here pro- 
testing against the Senator's bill because it undertook to fix the 
salaries. We never can pass a bill fixing the salaries our- 
selves because of the embarrassment we have in that respect. 
Therefore we fixed a rule by which the Attorney General could 
act and fix the salaries. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Upon that statement by the 
Senator, I shall not object. I think that meets the suggestion 
made in the letters to me, so I will not make any objection. 

After the conclusion of the reading of the amendment, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Snarnorzg in the chair). 
The question is upon agreeing to the amendment proposed by 
the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to fix the sala- 
ries of the clerks of the United States district courts and to 
provide for their office expenses, and for other purposes.” 


DIRECTOR OF MUNITIONS. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I ask nnanimous con- 
sent to return to Order of Business 179, Senate bill 3811, to 
inerease and expedite the supply of munitions of war, in order 
that I may ask that it be indefinitely postponed, for the reason 
that the substance of the powers conferred by it is included 
in the so-called Overman bill. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
ERY Oregon whether that is the so-called munitions-director 
bill? ; 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes, sir. I do not know whether or 
not the Senator heard my statement of the reasons for the 
request. It is because the powers attempted to be conferred 


aro included within the provisions of the so-called Overman 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Of course, I have no objection to. its 
indefinite postponement, although T do not agree with the 
Senator’s estimate of the Overman bill. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, If there is any question about it, we 
will let it remain on the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
still request the indefinite postponement of the bill? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. No; I withdraw my request, Mr. 
President. 

RESOLUTION PASSED OVER: 


The next business on the calendar was the Senate resolution 
to print as a Senate document the article entitled The Elec- 
toral College and Presidential Suffrage.” 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I object to the consideration of the 
resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be passed 
over. 

AMENDMENT OF THE RULES. 


The resolution (S. Res. 242) amending paragraph 8 of Rule 
VIT of the standing rules of the Senate, relating to the morn- 
ing hour's business, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Let that go over. 

Mr, SHEPPARD. Mr. President, let me make a statement 
before the Senator announces his objection. I realize that per- 
haps there is not sufficient time to debate the matter under the 
five-minute rule, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I asked that the resolution go 
over simply because I do not know a thing about it. I do not 
know what it is. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I merely want to say that the bill estab- 
lishes one morning hour in each week in which bills on the 
calendar shall be considered in their regular order. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I withdraw my objection, so 
far as that is concerned. 

There being no objection, the Senate preceeded to consider 
the resolution, which had been reported from the Committee 
on Rules with an amendment, to strike out all after line 2, on 
page 1, and insert: 


Add to paragraph 3 of Rule VII the following 8 

“Provided, howercr, That on Mondays the calendar shall be called 
under Rule VIII. and during the morning hour no motion shall be 
entertained to proceed to the consideration of any bill, resolution, re- 
port of a committee, or other subject upon the calendar except tbe 
motion to continue the consideration of a bill, resolution, report of a 
committee, or other subject against objection as provided in Rule VIII.“ 

So as to make the resolution read: 


Resolved, That paragraph 3 of Rule VII of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate be amended as follows: 

“Add to paragraph 3 of Rule VII the following proviso: 

Provided, however, That on Mondays the calendar shall be called 
under Rule VIII, and during the morning hour no motion shall be 
entertained to proceed to the consideration of any bill, resolution, re- 
port of a committee, or other subject upon the calendar except the 
motion to continue the consideration of a bill, resolution, meres of a 
committee, or other subject against objection as provided in Rule VIII.“ 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The resolution as amended was agreed to, 
THE PHILIPPINE SCOUTS, 


The bill (S. 2933) for the relief of the Philippine Scouts was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, that is a bill in which the 
Senator from Towa [Mr. Cuarartys] is personally interested, by 
which I mean that it is his bill, and he has been very actively 
engaged in an effort to secure its passage. Under the circum- 
stances, I hope there will be no objection to its consideration. 
The Senator from Towa is not in his seat. I am sure that if 
he were here he would ask for its consideration. 

Mr. KING. I ask that it go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection being made, tlie bill 
will be passed over. 

GEORGE n. HUGHES, 

The bill (S. 2176) for the reHef of George B. Hughes was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Claims 
sae an amendment to strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 


That the Secretary of the Treusur, 
and directed to pay to George B. 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 


be, and he is hereby, authorized 
ughes, out of 183 money in the 
e sum of $1,000 as compensa- 


tion for the loss of his right arm while in the performance of his duties 
as an electrician in the Government Prin 
of January, 1809. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


ting Oifice during the month 


1918. 
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The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


LANDS IN MONTANA, 


The bill (S. 4221) for the relief of private owners of lands 
within or near the Bitter Root National Forest, Mont., was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. LENROOT. Let that go over, Mr. President. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I request the Senator from Wis- 
consin to withhold his objection for a minute. That bill is 
very similar to one that has just been passed, to consolidate 
lands within the Cache National Forest in Utah. The prin- 
ciple is the same. This bill was drawn by an official of the 
Agricultural Department. It is recommended by the Agri- 
cultural Department with an amendment which the department 
suggested. With that amendment it meets with the approval 
of the department. It is merely to enable a few private owners 
of lands in or near the Bitter Root National Forest in Mon- 
tana, isolated tracts which are unsalable at present, to ex- 
change them with the Government, and to receive other lands 
in exchange, whereby they may consolidate their holdings in 
larger areas, and make them salable, so that they can dispose 
of them. 

That is the explanation which I have to offer and I hope it 
may meet with the approval of the Senator. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, 
he will recognize the distinction between this bill and the bill 
referred to by him that was passed a few minutes ago. In 
that bill the specific lands were described and approved. In 
this bill there is a general authority to exchange upon the 
recommendation of the Secretary of Agriculture only. The 
Interior Department has an equal interest in the matter of 
exchanges with the Agricultural Department; and if this bill 
should pass it would be the first time to my knowledge that 
Congress has enacted general legislation of this nature, I 
therefore object. 

Mr. MYERS, I will say to the Senator, if he will permit me, 
that the report of the Secretary of Agriculture states that 
similar bills have heretofore been passed applicable to the 
Oregon National Forest, the Whitman National Forest in the 
State of Oregon, the Paulina National Forest, the Ochocho Na- 
tional Forest, and the Florida National Forest. I can not 
speak with personal knowledge of those bills, but the Secretary 
of Agriculture says that is the case. 

Mr. LENROOT. I have no recollection of any bill which has 
passed in this form in the past. I may be mistaken, but I do 
not think there is any bill of this kind. We have passed a 
number of bills providing for exchanges, giving the description 
and authorizing the exchange of particular lands; but this bill 
authorizes the exchange of lands not only contiguous to na- 
tional forests but Innds near national forests. It is a very 
broad and sweeping power, which Congress, I feel sure I am 
correct in saying, has consistently refused to grant to the de- 
partments in the past. 

I therefore object, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made, and the bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2715) to authorize an exchange of lands with 
the State of Montana in connection with Muddy Creek Reservoir 
site, Sun River project, and Nelson Reservoir site, Milk River 
project, and for other purposes, was considered as in Committee 
of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Public 
Lands with an amendment, on page 8, line 1, after the word 
“project,” to strike out the period and the word “The” and 
inara a semicolon and the word “ the,” so as to make the bill 
read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That upon receipt of poy — deeds from the State 


Board of Land Commissioners of the State of Montana, executed under 
authori to the United States 


sec- 


tion 33, cast half of the northeast quarter, south half of the t 
quarter, east half of the southwest quarter, and west half of the 
southeast quarter section 34, township 23 north, range 1 Mon- 


roject; and the northwest quarter of the northeast quarter section 
82 north, range 2 east, north half of the southwest quar- 
4, township 81 north, range 32 east, and all of section 36, 


to 82 north 31 east, Montana principal meridian, for the 
8 site, Milk River project, the Secretary of the Interior 


er pr 
is authorized to issue patents to and State for such vacant, surveyed, 
unreserved, unoccupied, nonmineral public lands as may be selected 
by said State within its boundaries, not exceeding the amount of land 
included in said deeds, and said land when so reconyeyed shall not be 
art to settlement, location, entry, or selection under the public- 
land laws, but shall be for the use of the United States 
Reclamation Service for the purposes aforesaid: Provided, however, 
That the Secretary of the Interior may restore such lands as he may 
determine are not needed for sald reservoir sites, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


BILLS PASSED OVER, 


The bill (S. 2171) to abolish the United States Land Office 
at Springfield, Mo., was announced as next in order. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, in view of the absence from 
the Chamber of both the Senators from Missouri, I ask that 
that bill go over, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 4366) to amend section 5 of an act entitled “An 
act making appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the 
Government for the fiscal year ending June 50, 1914, and for 
other purposes,” approved June 23, 1918 (88 Stat. L., pp. 4, 75), 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that that bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The bill will be passed over. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, I do not see the Sen- 
ator who reported the bill here; but that is a bill that clearly 
ought to have gone to the Committee on Printing. It affects 
nothing else, and how it ever got before the Committee on the 
Library I do not know, except that it might have been through 
an inadvertence. I would have asked its reference to the Com- 
mittee on Printing. I shall take no notice of that, however, in 
the absence of the Senator who reported the bill. 


CATHERINE GRACE. 


The bill (S. 4017) for the relief of Catherine Grace was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It authorizes and 
directs the Secretary of the Treasury to pay the sui of $469.50, 
out of any money in the Treasury of the United States not 
otherwise appropriated, to Catherine Grace, widow of James 
Grace, who died as the result of injuries received by him, the 
said James Grace, while in the performance of his duties as an 
employee of the Government. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I ask whether that 
conforms to the rule that has been laid down as to compensa- 
tion? What amount is appropriated? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Four hundred and sixty-nine 
dollars and fifty cents. 8 , 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have no objection. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER. 


The bill (S. 3269) to remove the charge of desertion from the 
military record of John H. Armstrong was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The bill will be passed over. 


MAHONING RIVER BRIDGE, OHIO. 


The bill (H. R. 10021) granting the consent of Congress to 
the county commissioners of Trumbull County, Ohio, to con- 
struct, operate, and maintain a bridge and approaches thereto 
across the Mahoning River in the State of Ohio was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to 
the county commissioners of Trumbull eun Ohlo, to construct, main- 
tain, and operate, at a point suitable to the interests of navigation, 


a mac and approaches thereto across the Mahoning River, near the 
ey of Niles, in the township of Weathersfleld, in the county of Trum- 
State of Ohio, in accordance with the provisidhs of the act en- 


titled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable 
waters,“ approved March 23, 1906. 

SEC. 2. t the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


INVESTIGATION OF LIGNITE COALS. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 2 o'clock having 


arrived, it becomes the duty of the Chair to lay before the Senate 
the unfinished business, which will be stated. 
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The Secmcrary. A bill (S. 3220) authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to make investigations, through the Bureau of 
Mines, of lignite coals, to determine the practicability of their 
utilization as a fuel and in producing commercial products. 

Mr. WALSH. I ask the Senator in charge of the bill to lay 
the same temporarily aside until the Senate can consider cer- 
tain pension bills that would have been reached if the morning 
hour had been extended a few minutes, being the bills H. R. 
12211, H. R. 12229, S. 4722, and S. 4723. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Only temporarily, and with that under- 
standing I have no objection. 

Mr. FLETCHER. How much time will it take? 
bills lead to any discussion? 

Mr. WALSH. I think not. 

Mr. KING. I should like to ask the Senator from Montana 
whether those are special bills or do they relate to the entire 
subject? : 

Mr. WALSH. No; they are special bills, ordinary omnibus 
bills. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GRONNA. With the understanding that the unfinished 
business will not lose its status, and that it is laid aside only 
for the purpose of considering the pension bills, I shall not 
object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes; that is understood. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The only trouble about that is we do not 
know how long it will take. It might take a week to consider 
those bills. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator ask to take up some par- 
ticular bill? 

Mr. WALSH. Four pension bills. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator does not anticipate that any of 
them will lead to debate? 

Mr. WALSH. I do not. 

Mr. SIMMONS, If they do lead to debate the Senator will 
be willing to withdraw any one that does lead to it? 

Mr. WALSH. I shall be glad to do that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am asking the Senator the question because 
I am very anxious to call up and dispose of the bond bill. 

Mr. WALSH. If there is to be any protracted debate upon a 
pension bill T shall ask that it may go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Unanimous consent is asked 
that the unfinished business be laid aside informally. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. GRONNA. I wish to say to the Senator from Montana 
that I shall have to leaye here at 6 o'clock this afternoon. I do 
not anticipate that it will take very long to dispose of the 
unfinished business. I am perfectly willing to take a vote at 
any time. If those who are opposed to the bill want to take 
time, of course I can not object to their taking time, but I 
shall not occupy any -great length of time, and I do hope the 
measure can be disposed of to-day. 

Mr. WALSH. If the Senator from North Dakota will pardon 
me, I am, like himself, very much interested in the considera- 
tion of the bill which is the unfinished business, and if the 
bills for which I ask consideration take any considerable length 
of time I shall withdraw the request. 

Mr. GRONNA. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Montana? The Chair hears none 
and the pension bitis will be proceeded with. 


PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 12211) granting pensions and increase of 
pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army 
and Navy, and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than 
the Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors, which 
had been reported from the Committee on Pensions with amend- 
ments. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Pensions was, on 
page 2, after line 18, to strike out: 

The name of Sarah B Greene, dependent mother of Benjamin J. 
Greene, late of the United States Navy, Seguier Establishment, and pay 
her a pension at- the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now 
recelying. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 8, line 4, after the word 
“First,” to strike out“ Regiment“ and insert Battalion,” so 
as to make the clause read: 

The name of Edward Blackmer, late of Company G, First Battalion 
Wyoming Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 3, after line 6, to strike 
out: - 


Will the 


The name of Annie Neate, widow of John S. Neate, late of the Hos- 
pital Corps, United States Army, mit nae Establishment, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, after line 14, to strike 
out: 

The name of Fred A. Angelo, late of Troop C, Thirteenth Regiment 


United States Cavalry, Re r Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per mon 


in lleu of that he Is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 4, line 2, before the words 
“per month,” to strike out “$12,” and insert “$17,” so as to 
read. 

The name of Samuel E. Spencer, late of the One hundred and 


twelfth Company United States Coast Artillery, Regular Establishment, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $17 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 5, after line 3, to strike 
out: 

The name of Edith V. Bowman, widow of Thomas E. Bowman, late 
of One hundred and tenth Com y, United States Coast Artillery, 
Regular Establishment, and pay er a pension at the rate of $12 1 
month, and $2 per month additional on account of the minor child, 
Charles T., of the said Thomas E. Bowman until he reaches the age of 
16 years. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 6, after line 2, te strike 
out: 

The name of Grant H. Hill, late of Com 
Missouri Volunteer Infantry, War with 8 
at the rate of $30 per month. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 8, after line 7, to strike 
out: 

The name of Lindley Herrington, late of the United States Navy, 
San — Establishment, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per 
month, : 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 10, after line 4, to strike 
out: 

The name of Genevra M. Lamb, Tornen widow of John D, Spittler, 
late of Company C, First United States Dragoons, War with Mexico, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator from Montana will kindly give 
me his attention, I desire at this point to offer the following 
amendment, and then I will explain to the Senate why I offer 
it. On page 10, after line 4, I move to insert: 


The name of Charles A. Walters, late Company G, 


First Regiment 
United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and to pay him a 


pension at the rate of $24 per month. 

In the omnibus pension bill, House bill 9641, there was a pro- 
vision granting to Charles A. Walters $24 per month. The 
Senate struck that provision from the House bill, and the con- 
ferees finally agreed to the action of the Senate. At a con- 
ference the other day upon a Senate bill there was a pension 
granted to a soldier at the rate of $24 per month under the 
same circumstances and conditions that the pension was asked 
for Charles A. Walters. After going into the testimony more 
carefully it was thought by the conferees on the part of the 
Senate that if the conferees on the part of the House would 
yield upon that item, one of the Senate conferees would be 
asked to offer an amendment to the pending bill and that the 
Senate agree to the same.” Therefore I have asked that this 
amendment be incorporated in the bill. 

Mr. WALSH. I have no objection to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Pensions was, on 
page 11, line 8, after the name “ Edward P. Aler,” to insert “ alias 
John P. Edwards,” so as to make the clause read: 

The name of Edward P. Aler, alias John P. Edwards, late of Company 
G, Two hundred and second Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, 
War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 12, after line 4, to strike 
out: 

The name of Emma L. Green, dependent mother of Frank M. Green, 
alias Marshall F. Green, late of Company D, First Regiment South 
Carolina Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 12, line 18, after the word 
* helpless,” to insert and dependent,” so as to make the clause 
read: 

The name of James P. Dooley, helpless and dependent child of James 
Dooley, late of Company B, Second Regiment Indiana Volunteers, War 
with Mexico, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The amendment was agreed to. . 

The next amendment was, on page 13, after line 10, to strike 
out: i 


ny M, Fourth Regiment 
n, and pay him a pension 
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The name of Frances L. Young, dependent mother of H E. Young, 
late of Company K. Sixteenth Regiment United States . War 
with Spain, and pay her n pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of 
that she is now recciving. x 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 13, after line 23, to strike 
out: 

The name of Fred F. Newell, late of Company G, Nineteenth Regiment 
United States Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a at the 
rate of $12 per month. 

‘The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 14, line 4, before the words 
“per month,” to strike out “$25” and insert “$20,” so as to 
make the clause rend: 

The name of Susan E. Brown. widow of Jesse Brown, late of Com- 
pany D, Third Regiment United States Dragoons, War with Mexico, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 14, line 21, before the words 
“per month,” to strike out “ $12” and insert “ $17,” so as to make 
the clause read: 

The name of He A. Jaegle. late of Company M. Tenth Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer infantry. War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $17 per month. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 15, after line 2, to strike 
out: 

The name of M A. Lawson, widow of Spencer B. Lawson, late of 
Company E, Fifth Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Infantry, War with 
Mexico, and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 15, after line 7, to strike 
out: Í 


Whe name of Mary O. Barbee, widow of Samuel P. Barbee, late of 


Company B, Second Regiment Kentucky Volunteers, War with Mexi 


and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 15, after line 16, to strike 
out: 

The name of Carrie E. Dennis, dependent mother of Guy C. Dennis, 
late of Company C, Ninth Regiment United States Infantry, War with 
Spain, and pay her a 8 at the rate of 820 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 15, after line 21, to strike 
out: 

The name of Lafayette Martin, late of Compan 
ment United States meget? $s War with Spain, me 
at the rate of $30 per month. 

The amendment was agreed to. 8 

The next amendment was, on page 16, after line 8, to strike 
cut: - 


The name of Walter Sewell, late of Com 


United States Volunteer Infantry, War wit 


pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 16, after line 16, to strike 
out: 


The name of Addie Burns, widow of Thomas Burns, late of Company 
1, Second Regiment Ohio Volunteers, War with Mexico, and her a 
pennon at the rate of 825 per month in lieu of that she now 
receiving. 


G. Fifteenth Regi- 
pay him a pension 


y I, Fourth Regiment 
Spain, and pay him a 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 16, after line 23, to strike 
out: 

The name of Mary E. Wainwright, dependent mother of James M. 
Wainwright, late of Company F, First ment Louisiana Volunteer 
Infantry, War with Spain, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 17, after line 5, to strike 
cut: 

The name of Rebecch Strouther, dependent mother of Charles 
Strouther, late of Company G, Forty-ninth ent United States 
Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay ra pepion at the 
rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. A 

The next amendment was, on page 17, after line 10, to strike 
out: 

The name of Belle R. Reid, dependent mother of Wayne R. Jaco’ 
late of Company A, First Regiment Colorado Volunteer Infantry, Wat 
with Spain, and pay her 55 at the rate of $20 per month in 
leu of that she is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 17, after line 23, to strike 
out: 


The name of Alice A. Thorburn, dependent mother of Grin B. Thor- 
initicn” far oils Mooi, and poy hea felon At We tale of 85 
per month in lieu of that she is O 88 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 18, after line 21, to strike 
out: 

The name of 1 H. Crackett, late of United States Navy, Regu- 
lar Establishment, pay him a pension at the rate of $17 per month. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. THOMAS. I should like to inquire of the Senator hav- 
ing charge of the bill what is the total increase of the pension 
roll that is made by this bill. 

Mr. WALSH. I have not had any estimate made of the 
amount, and I am unable to inform the Senator. 

Mr, THOMAS. Can the Senator approximate it? 

Mr. WALSH. No; I can not. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed, and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. WALSH. I move that the Senate request a conference 
with the House of Representatives on the bill and amendments, 
and that the Chair appoint conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Presiding Officer ap- 
pointed Mr. WaLsH, Mr. THoxrsox, and Mr. Saroor managers 
at the conference on the part ef the Senate. 

The Senate as in Committee of the Whole proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 12229) granting pensions and increase of 
pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and 
certain widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors 
of said war, which had been reported from the Committee on 
Pensions with amendments, 

The Secretary proceeded to read the bill, the first item read 
being the following: 

Reghsent Pennsylvania Votes Tafani nit pay hiss a Paat at 
the rate of ‘$40 per month in lieu of that he is at receiving. 

Mr. KING. I should like te ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee why Mr. Wilson is singled out and a special pension 
granted him. Do not the general pension laws, particularly the 
one passed recently, known as the Smoot Act, cover every case 
of this character? 

Mr. WALSH. The report shows that William Wilson, aged 
77 years, late a private, Company B, Seventy-seventh Regi- 
ment Pennsylvania Infantry, from September 26, 1861, to 
September 22, 1862 (length of service 11 months 27 days), is 
now pensioned under certificate No. 176279 at the rate of $30 
per month under the general law for disease of lungs and 
heart and curvature of the spine. 

His claim for increase from the $30 rate was rejected June 
29, 1917, on the ground that his condition was due in part to 
senility. 

Medical testimony filed with this committee indicates the 
claimant is wholly unfitted for self- support and appears to be 
in a condition to require periodical aid and attendance of an- 
other person by reason of disease of heart, recurring attacks 
of hemorrhage of lungs, curvature of spine, and the infirmities 
of age; further evidence shows him to be without means, prop- 
erty, or income other than his pension, which it is recommended 
be increased to $10 per month. 

My recollection is that under the general act passed some 
time ngo, known as the Smoot Act, the pension would be in- 
creased to $35. This is an inerease to $40. Have I given the 
figures accurately I ask the Senator from Utah? . 

Mr. SMOOT. I beg 


Mr. WALSH. This pensioner was pensioned at the rate of 
$30 per month. Under the general act the rate would be in- 
creased to $35. 

Mr. SMOOT. He is 77, and what was his length of service? 

Mr. WALSH. Eleven months. z 

Mr. SMOOT. He would get $35. 


Mr. WALSH. That is what I understood. 

Mr. SMOOT. Under the general law now he wowd get $35, 
and if his physical condition is such under the rules which 
have been adopted by both the Senate and the House committees 
he would be entitled to a rate of $40 a month. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Pensions was, on 
page 3, after line 18, to strike out: 


The name of Katharine Schellschmidt, divorced wife of Ferdinand 
Schelischmidt, late of the band, Eleventh Regiment Indiana Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendinont was, on page 4, line 21, before the 
words “per month,“ to strike out 830“ and insert “$21,” so 
as to make the clause read: : ; 

The name of Charles T. Wolfe, late unassigned, Second 5 
Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $21 per 
month in lieu of that is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 4, line 24, after the words 
“late of,” to strike out United States Army” and insert 
“Battery C, Fourth Regiment United States Artillery,” so as 
to make the clause read; 

The name of Elizabeth M. Keefe, helpless and dependent child of 
Martin Keefe, late of Battery C, Fourth Regiment United States Ar- 
tillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 6, to strike out: 

The name of Edward C. Jeffries, late of Company K. and B, Sixty- 
seventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, ud pay him a pension at 
the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 6, line 23, before the 
words “per month,” to strike out “$40” and insert “$30,” so 
as to make the clause read: 

The name of Josiah Ketchum, late of Company A, Elghtieth Regi- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 7, line 7, before the 
words “per month,” to strike out “$40” and insert “$30,” so 
as to make the clause read: 

The name of John T. Gregory, late of Second Battery Indiana Vol- 
unteer Light Facer we! a and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of t he is now receiving. : 

The amendment was agreed to.“ 

The next amendment was, on page 9, line 6, after the words 
“per month,” to insert “in Heu of that he is now receiving,” 
so as to make the clause read: 

The name of Morgan S. Bechtel, late of Company G, One hundred 
and fifth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $15 per month in leu of that he Is now 
receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 11, line 9, before the words 
“per month,” to strike out “$50” and insert “$40,” so as to 
make the clause read: 

The name of Pe Jarrett, late of Company C, Seventy-fourth Regi- 
ment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay a pension at the 
rate of $40 per month in licu of that he is now receiving, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 15, after line 10, to strike 
out: 

The name of Erastus A. Buck, alias Erastus N. Buck, late of Capt. 
Graham's company, Fourteenth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infautry, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 16, line 15, before the 
words “ per month,” to strike out “$40” and insert “$32,” so 
as to make the clause read: 

The name of George W. Justice, late of Company E, Eightx-third 
Regiment, and Company D, Forty-cighth Regiment, Indiana Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $32 per month in lieu 
of that he is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 17, after line 16, to strike 
out: 

The name of Emma L. Randall, widow of George W. Randall, late of 
Company B, One hundred and ninety-fourth Re; ent New York Yol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 18, line 11, before the 
words “per month,” to strike out 836“ and insert “$30,” so 
us to make the clause read: 

The name of Thomas J. Morris, late of Company B, Seventy-fourth 
Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiring. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 19, line 19, before the 
words “per month,” to strike out “$30” and insert “$21”; 
and in the same line, after the words “per month,” to strike 
out “in lieu of that he is now receiving,” so as to make the 
clause read: 

The name of Newton Sigsby, late unassigned, One hundredth Regi- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$21 per month. A 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 20, after line 21, to strike 
out: 


The name of Extra C. Gilmore, widow of Joseph C. Gilmore, late of 


p: 
Company: G, Ninety-third ment Ohio Volunteer Infan and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 52 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 21, line 19, before the 
words “per month,“ to strike out “$36” and insert “$25,” so 
as to make the clause read: 

Delaware Voluntner TNMG ea gas Mon a Sa ot the ein or 
„ . a sion 
$25 per month in lieu of that he is aw n 5 n 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 22, after line 17, to strike 
out: 


The name of John L. Wheeler, late of Company I, Seventeenth Regi- 
ment. West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $40 per month in licu of that he is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 22, line 24, before the 
words “per month,” to strike out “$36” and insert “ $30," so 
as to make the clause read: 

The name of Sylvester Peters, late of Company D, One hundred and 
thirty-fifth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of-that he is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 24, line 12, before the 
words “per month,” to strike out 840“ and insert “ $30,” so 
as to make the clause read: 

The name of Henry N. Tippett, late of Company A, One hundred 
and thirty-fifth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a peu- 
sion at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 25, line 12, before the 
words per month,” to strike out 830“ and insert * $40,” so 
as to make the clause read: y 

The name of Isaac N. Dysard, late of Company F, Fifty-fourth Regi- 
ment Kentucky Volunteer Mounted Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that be Is now recciving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 26, line 3, before the 
words “per month,” to strike out “$40” and insert “ $30,” so 
as to make the clause read: 

The name of Robert J. Keltner, late of Company II. Sixth Regiment 
Provisional Enrolled Missouri Militia, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 26, after line 16, to strike 
out: 

The name of Drucilla T. Collier, widow of Frank M. Collier, late of 
Company F, First Regiment Maryland Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $25 per month, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 27, to strike out: 

»The name of Keziah Zink, widow of Henry C. Zink, late of Company 
F, Sixth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay ber a pension at 
the rate of $25 per month. é 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 27, after line 15, to strike 
out: 

The name of Francis M. Newgen, late of First Regiment Alabama 


‘and Tennessee Independent Vidette Cavalry, and pay him a pension at 


the rate of $30 per month in lien of that he is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 30, line 15, before the 
word “Volunteer,” to strike out “Missouri” and insert 
“Maine”; and in line 16, before the words “per month,” to 
strike out “ $40" and insert “ $32," so as to make the clause 
read: 

The name of Woodbury Smith, late of coupen D, Twenty-seventh 
Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $32 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 32, after line 7, to strike 
out: 

The name of Anna Bell O'Neal. widow of George E. O'Neal, Inte of 
Company G, Thirtieth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $25 per month. s 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 32, line 14, before the 
words “per month,” to strike out “ $50” and insert“ $40,” so 
as to maké the clause read: 


The name of Sylvester A. Simpson, late of Company F, Forticth Regi- 
ment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 82, line 26, after the word 
“and,” to insert “first lieutenant and quartermaster,” so as to 
make the clause read: 
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The name of Myron S. Towne, late of Company H, One hundred and 
forty-third Regiment 8 Volunteer Infantry, and first lieu- 
tenant and quartermaster Worty-fifth Regiment United States Colored 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay bim a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. ; 

The next amendment was, on page 33, after line 23, to strike 
out: 

The name of Susan B. Churchill, widow of Elroy Churchill, late of 
Company A, First Regiment New York Volunteer Mounted Rifles, and 
Company A, Twenty-third Veteran Reserve Corps, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $25 per month. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 35, line 4, after the word 
“Volunteer,” to strike out “Infantry” and insert Cavalry,“ 
so as to make the clause read: 

The name of Joseph Forbes, late of Company M, Second Regiment 
California Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiv ing. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 86, after line 8, to strike 
out: ; 

The name of Sarah Keys, widow of William T. Keys, late of Company 
I, Seventy-second Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 87, after line 8, to strike 
out: 

The name of Margaret I. Cisney, widow of John W. Cisney, late of 
Company I, Fifty-fourth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 38, after line 4, to strike 
out: 

The name of Martha R. Benner, widow of George Benner, late of 
Company F. Seventy-cighth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 39, in line 1, before the 
words “per month,” to strike out “$40” and insert 832,“ so 
as to read: 

The name of Allen Morris, late of Company H, Fourteenth Regiment 
Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $32 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 39, line 20, after the words 
* John II.,“ to strike out “ Brautner ” and insert Brantner,” su 
as to make the clause read: 

The name of Mary A. Abbott, former widow of John II. Brantner, lat» 
ef Company I. Forty-fourth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 40, after line 6, to strike 
out: 

The name of Lydia E. Johnson, widow of Thomas W. Johnson, late of 
Company H, One hundred and forty-sixth Regiment Indiana Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 41, after line 13, to strike 
out: 

The name of James A. Jones, late of company C, One hundred and 
ninety-third Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pramon at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now re- 
etlying. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed, and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr, President, I move that the Senate request 
n conference with the House of Representatives on the bill and 
amendments, and that the Chair appoint the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Presiding Officer appointed 
Mr. Watsu, Mr. THOMPSON, and Mr. Smoor managers at the 
conference on the part of the Senate. 

The bill (S. 4722) granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War, and certain 
widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

It proposes to pension the following persons at the rate named: 

Charlotte Bloom, widow of Zachariah Bloom, late of Company 
D, Seventy-sixth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, $25 
per month. : 

Daniel Wootan, late of Company A, Eleventh Regiment Illi- 
nois Volunteer Infantry, $21 per month. 


Charles O. Thorp, late of Company K. Forty-fifth Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, $40 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

Jacob Nauerth, late of Company G,. Fourteenth Regiment 
Iowa Volunteer Infantry, $36 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

Stephen A. Miller, late of Company H, Thirty-third Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, $40 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

John Gates, late of Company A, Eighty-second Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, $40 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

T. Ewing W. Elliott, late of Company D, EFighty-ninth Regi- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, $50 per month in lieu of that 
he is now receiving. 

Stephen Lampman, late of Company G, Thirtieth Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, $50 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

Elijah Thompson Hurst, alias Elijah Thompson, late of Com- 
pany F, Twentieth Regiment Illinois Veteran Volunteer In- 
fantry, $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

James R. Rundlett, late of Company D, Nineteenth Regiment 
Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, $36 per month in lieu of that he 
is now receiving. 7 

Robert J. Foster, late of Company B, Twenty-sixth Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, $50 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

Nannie Johnson Veale, widow of George W. Veale, late major, 
Sixth Regiment, Kansas Volunteer Cavalry, $30 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Laura L. Junkin, former widow of James P. Crumleigh, late 
of Company H, Ninth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cav- 
alry, $25 per month. 

Adeline F. Austen, widow of David E. Austen, late of Com- 
pany H, Seventh Regiment, and adjutant, Forty-seventh Regi- 
ment, New York State Militia Infantry, $25 per month. 

Fanny S. Conline, widow of John Conline, late of Company E, 
First Regiment, and Company E, Fourth Regiment, Vermont 
Volunteer Infantry, and major, United States Army, retired, 
$36 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Stephen F. Baker, late of Company F, Thirteenth Regiment, 
and Company K, Sixth Regiment, New York Volunteer Heavy 
Artillery, $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

James Muzzy, late of Company C, First Regiment New York 
Volunteer Engineers, $36 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

Mary J. Milton, widow of Alfred Milton, late of Company A, 
Third Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, $25 per month. 

William B. Vaughn, late of Company A, Fourteenth Regiment 
Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, $36 per month in lieu of that he 
is now receiving. 

Zachariah Campbell, late of Company E, Twenty-fifth Regi- 
ment Illinois Infantry, $50 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

Lorinda C. Rand, former widow of Robert Buchanan, late of 
Company C, Third Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, $25 per 
month. 

Laura A. Wallingford, former widow of Charles R. Stevens, 
late of Company I, Third- Regiment New Hampshire Voluntecr 
Infantry, and unassigned, Fifteenth Regiment Maine Volunteer 
Infantry, $25 per month, 

David Dryburgh, late of U. S. S. Ohio, Alississippi, and North 
Carolina, United States Navy, $40 per month in lieu of that he 
is now receiving. 

Jay Smith, late of Company E, Eighty-third Regiment Penn- 
Sylvania Volunteer Infantry, $40 per month in lieu of that he 
is now receiving. ; 

William J. Rigg, late of Company K, Third Regiment Potomac 
Home Brigade Maryland Volunteer Infantry, $36 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

William Wellman, late of U. S. S. Clara Dolsen and Marmora, 
United States Navy, $40 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

John E. Carpenter, late of Company A, One hundred and 
eighty-seventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, $40 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Daniel L. Thompson, late of Company C, Forty-fifth Regiment 
Massachusetts Militia Infantry, $50 per month in lieu of that he 
is now receiving. 

Mary B. Hawkins, now Guptill, former widow of Hugh 
Hawkins, late of Company F, Seventy-second Regiment, and 
Company F, Thirty-third Regiment, Illinois Volunteer Infantry, 
$25 per month. i 
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Edwin Doan, late of Company C, Fighty-fifth Regiment New 
York Volunteer Iufantry, $50 per mouth in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. = 

Thomas H. Birnley,.late of Company E, One hundredth Regi- 
ment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, $40 per month in lieu 
of that he is now receiving. 

Elijah C. Lawrence, late second lieutenant Company B, Fifty- 
fifth Regiment Ilinois Volunteer Infantry, $40 per month in lieu 
of that he is now receiving. 

John G. Fulton, late of Company I, Sixth Regiment Illinois 
Volunteer Cavalry, $50 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

Elizabeth A. Ashmead, widow of Howland L. Ashmead, late 
of Company M, ‘Twenty-first Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Cavalry, and general service, United States Army, $25 per month. 

Emma A. Gannett, widow of Frederick Gannett, late of Com- 
pany B, Third Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, $25 per 
month. 

Margaret E. Gibboney, widow of Samuel R. Gibboney, late 
acting assistant surgeon, United States Army, $20 per month. 

Samuel M. Bailey, late of Company K, Eighty-fourth Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, $40 per month in lieu of that 
he is now receiving. 

Warren Jones, late of Company A, Twenty-sixth Regiment 
Maine Volunteer Infantry, $40 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

Abbie Pike, widow of Bennett Pike, late colonel Third Regi- 
ment Provisional Enrolled Missouri Militia, $25 per month. 

Joseph Stafford, late of Company A, Forty-second Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and Company K, Nineteenth Regiment 
Veteran Reserve Corps, $50 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

Silas Wright, late of Company E, Tenth Regiment Michigan 
Volunteer Cavalry, $36 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

Gabriel M. Betz, late of Company G, One hundred and sev- 
enty-seventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, $36 per month 
in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Robert W. Adams, late of Company F, Eighty-fourth Regi- 
ment, and Company H, Fifty-seventh Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Infantry, $40 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

William T. Ferguson, late assistant surgeon, One hundred 
and forty-second Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, $50 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Alanson H. Nelson, late captain Company K, Fifty-seventh 
Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, $50 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Ephraim B. Guffey, late second lieutenant Company H, Thir- 
tieth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Mounted Infantry, $40 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Wilkerson McHoward, late of Company E, Forty-ninth Regi- 
bent Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, $50 per month in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. 

Charles F. Lytle, late of Company I, Sixth Regiment Iowa 
Volunteer Cavalry, $40 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

John W. Johnson, late first lieutenant Company F, Forty- 
third Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, $36 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Alphonzo O. Drake, late of Company E, Second Regiment 
Rhode Island Volunteer Infantry, $36 per month in lieu of that 
he is now receiving. 

Jeremiah W. Miller, late of Company I, One hundred and 
ninety-fifth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, $36 per month 
in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Joseph H. Bamberger, late of Company C, Twelfth Regiment 
Maryland Volunteer Infantry, $25 per month. 

Eliza Dalton, widow of John Dalton, late of Quartermaster 
Department, United States Volunteers, $20 per month. 

James Ellis, late of ee One hundred and forty-sixth 
Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, $36 per month in lien of 
that he is now receiving. 

Daniel M. Crockett, late of Company C, Twelfth Regiment 
Maine Volunteer Infantry, $50 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

Francis A. Strout, late of Company B, Twentieth Regiment 
Maine Volunteer Infantry, $36 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

Sewell W. Hewett, late of Company C, Fourth Regiment 
Maine Volunteer Infantry, 840 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

Frank Libby, late of Company B, First Regiment New Hamp- 
shire Volunteer Heavy Artilley, $40 per month in lieu of that 
he is now receiving. 


Dennett Cotton, late of Company K, Twenty-eighth Regiment 
Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, and Company C, Forteenth 
Regiment Veteran Reserve Corps, $50 per month in lieu of that 
he is now receiving. \ 

Henry Divelbill, late of Company G, Forty-seventh Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, $50 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

John Larner, late of Company K, Fifteenth Regiment Maine 
Volunteer Infantry, $50 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

Mary E. Morgan, former widow of Nathan Morgan, Inte of 
Company I, Fortieth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, $25 
per month, the same to be paid to her without further deduc- 
tion or rebate on account of former alleged erroneous payments 
or overpayments of pension. 

Elijah T. Knight, late of Company A, Thirty-sixth Regiment 
Iowa Volunteer Infantry, $40 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

Thomas C. Helmling, late of United States ships Dacolah and 
Cambridge, United States Navy, $50 per month in lieu of that 
he Is now receiving. 

William H. Blackwell, late of Company F, Seventy-ninth 
Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, $36 per month in lieu 
of that he is now receiving. 

Joel I. Long, late of Company D, Seventy-first Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, $40 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

Mattie A. Birney, widow of William Birney, late brigadier 
general, United States Volunteers, $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

Otto A. Risum, late first lieutenant and adjutant, Fifteenth 
Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, $50 per month in Hea 
of that he is now receiving. 

Cantorinia F. Crawford, late of Company A, First Regi- 
ment Michigan Votunteer Light Artillery, $40 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Mary E. Cook, former widow of Israel Cook, late of Com- 
pany F, Sixteenth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, 
and of Cornelius Cook, late of Company ©, Ninety-sixth Iegi- 
ment New York Volunteer Infantry, $25 per month. 

Byron H. Purinton, late of Company A, Third Regiment 
Rhode Island Volunteer Cavalry, $50 per month in lieu of that 
he is now receiving. 

William F. Kindle, late of Company C, Fifth Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Cavalry, $50 per month in Heu of that he is now 
receiving. 

Halvor Anderson, late of Company D, Tenth Regiment Minne- 
sota Volunteer Infantry, $36 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

Homer E. Lewis, late of Company E, One hundred and twenty- 
fourth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, $40 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

John E. Albaugh, late of Company F, Sixty-eighth Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, $40 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. z 

William H. McKay, late of Company B, Forty-second Regiment 
Missouri Volunteer Infantry, $36 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

Martin Joy, late of Company G, One hundred and forty-ninth 
Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, $50 per month in lieu 
of that he is now receiving. g 

Stephen R. Clark, late captain Company B and lieutenant 
colonel Thirteenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, $50 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving, 

John W. Dickens, late of Company B, Twenty-seventh Regi- 
ment, and Company B, Twelfth Regiment, Iowa Volunteer In- 
fantry, $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Charles Belknap, late of Company E, Nineteenth Regiment 
Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, $40 per month in lieu of that he 
is now receiving. 

Susannah C. Timmons, dependent mother of Leonard E. Tim- 
mons, late of Company E, Eleventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Cavalry, $20 per month in lien of that she is now receiving. 

Omer A. Arnold, late of Company K, Sixty-eighth Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, $50 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

James S. McDonald, late of Company H, Thirtieth Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, $50 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

Martha J. Davis, widow of Marcus Davis, late of Company E, 
Seventeenth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

Samuel Robison, late first lieutenant Company C, Fifty-first 
Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, $40 per month in Heu of 
that he is now receiving. 
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Sophronia F. Shurtleff, widow of Seth H. Shurtleff, late of 
Rai y K, Third Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infan- 
try, $20, 

George L. Danforth, late of Company O, Eighth Regiment Ver- 
mont Volunteer Infantry, $50 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

Morris Hinchman, late of Company I, Fifty-fourth Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, $40 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

Theodore Marcy, late of Company H, Twenty-ninth Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, $36 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

George E. Tracy, late of Company D, Thirty-second Regiment, 
and Company D, Sixteenth Regiment, Wisconsin Volunteer In- 
fantry, $30. 

Jefferson L. Wylie, late assistant surgeon, Ninetieth Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, $21. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

The bill (S. 4723) granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy 
and of the wars other than the Civil War, and to certain widows 
and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors, was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. 

It proposes to pension the following persons at the rate 
named— 

Alada T. P. Miils, widow of Albert L. Mills, late major gen- 
eral, United States Army, Regular Establishment, $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

David A. Kooker, late of Company I, Second Regiment United 
States Volunteer Engineers, War with Spain, $24 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Oscar L. Geer, late of Company L, Sixteenth Regiment Penn- 
Sylvania Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, $12 per month. 

Alonzo G. Williamson, late of Battery A, Third Regiment 
United States Field Artillery, Regular Establishment, $50 per 
month. 

Charles E. Anderson, late of Company A, Twentieth Regi- 
ment Kansas Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, $17 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

James W. Wilson, late of Company L, Twentieth Regiment 
Kansas Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, $12 per month. 

Mark M. Coffman, late of Troop K, Second Regiment United 
States Cavalry, Regular Establishment, $12 per month. 

Martha E. Hammond, dependent mother of Daniel Howe, alias 
Daniel Hammond, late of Troop I, Fourth Regiment United 
States Cavalry, Regular Establishment, $20 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

Louise R. Hanley, widow of William B. Hanley, late of Com- 
pany F, Third Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, War 
with Spain, $25 per month and $2 per month additional on ac- 
count of the minor child of said William B. Hanley until she 
reaches the age of 16 years. 

Amy E. Wingreen, now Macomber, late nurse, Medical De- 
partment, United States Army, War with Spain, $12 per month, 

Belle H. Purdon, widow of William R. Purdon, late captain 
Company I, First Regiment North Dakota Volunteer Infantry, 
War with Spain, $25 per month. 

John Bernard Rueben, alias Bernard Reuben, late of Battery 
D, First Regiment United States Artillery, Regular Establish- 
ment, $12 per month. 

Sarah J. Wood, widow of Palmer G. Wood, late brigadier gen- 
eral, United States Army, Regular Establishment, $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Thomas Smith, late of Company L, First Regiment Tennessee 
Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, $80 per month in lieu of 
that he is now receiving, - 

Mary E. Stafford, widow of Samuel B. Stafford, late captain 
Company ©, First Regiment Oregon Mounted Volunteers, 
Oregon and Washington Territory Indian War, $20 per month. 

James Besheres, late of Company K, Twenty-first Regiment 
United States Infantry, War with Spain, $12 per month. 

David Krant, late of Company K, Twenty-first Regiment 
United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, $40 per month 
in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Amy B. Mitchell, widow of William G. Mitchell, late of Com- 
pany I, Thirtieth Regiment United States Infantry, War with 
Spain, $25 per month and $2 per month additional on account 
of each of the minor children of said William G. Mitchell until 
they reach the age of 16 years. 

Louis Miller, late of Battery B, Utah Volunteer Light Artil- 
lery, War with Spain, $40 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 


Dora L. Brown, dependent mother of Wilber H. Brown, late 
of Troop F, First Regiment United States Cavalry, War with 
Spain, $20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

John W. Franklin, late of Company L, Sixteenth Regiment 
United States Infantry, War with Spain, $30 per month. 

Robert J. Erwin, late of Company H, Eighth Regiment United 
States Infantry, Regular Establishment, $24 per month in lieu 
of that he is now receiving. 

Robert H. Bailey, late of Hospital Corps, United States Army, 
War with Spain, $17 per month in leu of that he is now 
receiving. : j 

James W. Grant, late of Company I, Fifteenth Regiment Min- 
nesota Volunteer Infantry, and Hospital Corps, United States 
Army, War with Spain, $12 per month. 

Missouri Perea, widow of Beverly Perea, late first sergeant, 
United States Army, retired, Regular Establishment, $25 per 
month and $2 per month additional on account of the minor 
child of said Beverly Perea until she reaches the age of 16 
years. 

Julia Carey, dependent mother of Christian C. Carey, late 
of U. S. S. Dale, United States Navy, Regular Establishment, 
$20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I wish to offer an amendment to 
the bill. After the first item in it, on page 1, after line 9, I 
move to insert: 

The name of Elizabeth K. Cottman, widow of Vincendon L. Cottman, 
late rear admiral of the United States Navy, Establishment, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month, 

Mr. KING. I raise a point of order against that amendment, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I wish to make this suggestion 
to the Senator: The Senate already passed this item in a bill 
some little time ago. It went to the House and was stricken 
out there. I understand the House conferees insist that they 
will not grant a pension to the widow of an officer at a rate of 
more than $35 a month. The Senate conferees had to accede 
to their request, and this woman is getting no pension at all. 

I understand a rear admiral corresponds with a major gen- 
eral in the Army. The Senate committee now provides for the 
widow of a major general and I want this item to go in in 
connection with that, so that if they are able to get the House 
conferees to recede from the position they have taken hereto- 
fore this widow may also be pensioned. 

Mr. THOMAS. Do I understand from the Senator that the 
object of this pension is the widow of a rear admiral? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes; a rear admiral. 

Ir. SMOOT. In order that my colleague [Mr. Krxe], who 
objected to the consideration of this item, may know the situa- 
tion as it really exists between the two Houses, I want to ex- 
plain it in a few words. 

The item the Senator from Washington has just offered as 
an amendment to the bill passed the Senate once as an amend- 
ment to a House bill. When the conferees met upon that bill 
the conferees of the House notified the conferees of the Senate 
that there had been a rule adopted by the House by a vote of 
the House that the widow of an officer should receive no greater 
pension than the widow of an enlisted man. This item was the 
only one that the Senate put upon the bill granting a pension 
to an officer’s widow. ‘The conferees on the part of the Senate 
knew that in this bill there was an item for the widow of 
Maj. Gen. Mills granting her a pension of $50 a month. So we 
concluded, as long as the conferees of the House intended to 
have a direct vote upon the question, that we had better have 
both items in one bill. The one is the widow of a major general 
and the other the widow of a rear admiral, and the question can 
be settled once and for all with that one reference to the House. 
Therefore I suggested to the Senator from Washington that 
we yield on the case, so that the bill could go to the House with- 
out any disagreement on the part of the conferees and that he 
could offer an amendment to this bill and then let the question 
be settled upon this bill alone. 

Mr. KING. I should like to ask my colleague whether there 
is any general law providing for pensioning the widows of 
officers in the Army and officers in the Navy, or do we have to 
have special bills for each particulir case? 

Mr. SMOOT. Over and above the rate established by law 
the Pension Committees have agreed upon a rate, as I remember, 
by special acts for the widow of a major general of $50. 

Mr. WALSH. I think the Senator is in error about that. 
I took occasion to look into that matter, and much to my sur- 
prise I found that the pension of the widow of a major general 
or rear admiral was the same as a pension to the widow of an 
enlisted man. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was in error if I said it was by existing law. 
I will say this, that In the past the Pension Committees of the 
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House and Senate have had rules, which have been printed, 
showing the rates that would be allowed to the widow of a lieu- 
tenant, to the widow of a captain, to the widow of a major, a 
colonel, and a general, and so forth. 

Mr. WALSH. I understood that the Senator's colleague was 
inquiring as to the law, not the rule established by the com- 
mittee, 

Mr. SMOOT. Under the law a pension for an officer's widow 
is the same as for a private. 

Mr. WALSH. It is my recollection that the law provides for 
a low rate of pension for the widow of a rear admiral, and 
accordingly the House adopted the rule suggested by the senior 
Senator from Utah of passing special bills for an increased pen- 
sion, as suggested by him. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to my colleague also that I could 
present to the Senate a long list of major generals and generals 
und rear admirals whose widows have received from $100 down 
to $50. That is the general rate which has been given, 

Those who receive $100 per month are the widows of officers 
who had exceedingly distinguished service. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Let me suggest to the Senator 
also that under the law, I understand, the widow of an officer in 
the Regular Establishment can not get a pension unless it is 
shown that his death was the result of disability contracted in 
the service. The department holds technically that Admiral 
Cottman did not die of disabiiities contracted in the service, but 
the cammittee, after examining the reports of the medical officers 
and considering the character of his disease, closed their report 
in this way: 

Your committee are ef the Solan that the long and exceedingly 
valuable services of Rear Adm Cottman— 


And they point oul that his services were— 


and the widow's neccssiteus circumstances taken in connection with the | 


fact that his death was most probably due to disease resulting from the 
aervice, the allowance to the widow of the pension of $50 per 
month proposed in the bill. 


That is just in line with what the Senator mentioned about 
the list of widows getting $50 a month. I have here a list of 
pensions to commissioned officers, a document of the Sixty- 
fourth Congress, second session. Pages 16, 17, 18, and 19, con- 
tain a statement with reference to the widows of rear admirals, 
showing that quite a large number are getting $50 a month, as 
we have provided by special act. As the Senator said, we 
passed the House bill and the Senate committee reported it fa- 
yorably. I have a copy of the report here. Under the circum- 
stunces it seems to me that the amendment ought to go en this 
biil in connection with the other items, so that if the rule 
adopted by the House is to be followed it will be applied to all. 
If not, then it should not be made to apply to any of these 
widows. 3 

Mr. MoCUMBER. I think there ought to be a little correc- 
tion in the statement that the widow of an officer can not re- 
cciye anything unless it be established that the death of the 
husband was due to some disease or injury of service origin. 
Under the law of 1890, which has been amended several times, 
the widow of a soldier or officer of the Civil War, of course, 
would receive a pension whether the death of her husband was 
the result of disease of seryice origin or otherwise. The 
amounts allowed, however, were no greater for the widow 
of an oflicer than for the widow of a private soldier, the law 
specifically declaring that when the pension was granted for 
service only there should be no distinction between the widows 
of officers and the widows ef enlisted men. 

Mr. KING. Does not the Senator think that that is the 
proper view to take? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have always thought it was a very 
proper view to take, but the Senate itself by its own action 
has always made more or less of a distinction between not only 
what constitutes poverty on the part of the widow of an officer 
and the widow of a private soldier, but has allowed a greater 
amount to the widow of an officer than to the widow of a private 
soldier, 

While I have always done all I could to prevent any dis- 
tinction being made it nevertheless has been made, and made 
in so very many cases that it has almost become a precedent to 
guide the Senate and to guide the Committee on Pensions in 
allowing a little more to the widow of an officer than is allowed 
to the widow of a private soldier. 

Mr. WALSH rose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the junior Senator from 
Utah still insist on his point of order? 

Mr. KING. I yield for a moment to the Senator from Mon- 
tana. 

Mr. WALSH. Iam in a way pledged to expedite the passage 
of the bill which is the unfinished business and to give way 
if these bills lead to discussion. I hope the discussion will not 
be prolonged. 
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Mr. KING. 
intended his admonitions for the speedy passage of the bill as a 


Iam sure the Senator having this bill in charge 


rebuke, I shall detain the Senate but a moment, because I am 
aware that no oppesition to any bills carrying appropriations is 
of any avail. Any Senator who thinks he may save the Treasury 
from increasing demands is greatly in error, and he wastes his 
efforts and brings upon himself the wrath of those who benefit 
from appropriations, : 

It becomes disheartening to meet constand demands for 
money from the Treasury at this hour, when every effort should 
be made to conserve our resources for the prosecution of the war. 
I have repeatedly called attention to the enormous demands that 
are being made, and necessarily made, to meet legitimate war 
expenses. Instead of devoting all of our energies to the prosecu- 
tion of the war and practicing the most rigid economy in every 
branch of the Government, we consider general legislation, legis- 
lation not connected with the war, and make, in my opinion, 
extravagant, unnecessary, and frequently improper and useless 
appropriations. We appropriated a day er two ago nearly six- 
teen billions of dollars in one day. That constitutes no inconsid- 
erable part of the entire wealth of the Nation; and yet that 
amount did net include all of the appropriations for one year 
for the prosecution of the war. We have no budget; we outline 
ne plans for our expenditures, but pass bills carrying millions 
and billions without any reference whatever to the sources of in- 
come or the method by which these stupendous appropriations 
can be met. 

Apparently there is no effort to economize or to modify the 
demands which are made for Federal aid. Departments aud 
bureaus submit figures for amounts that we can scarcely com- 
prehend and we pass appropriation bills covering the figures 
submitted with undue haste and, as I think, with a disinclina- 
tion to make that careful scrutiny and examination which 
prudence and duty demand. I sometimes think that we take 
no serious steps to stabilize conditions with a view to reducing 
the cost of the war as well as the expenses of the Government 
without in any manner destroying efficiency or jeopardizing the 
success so much desired. Prices are mounting to dizzy heichts 
and our legislation encourages this movement. We support 
policies to increase the prices of the commodities required by 
the Government and the people, and this in turn requires an 
increase in wages, and the granted increase in wage becomes 
the basis for further increases in the prices of the products re- 
quired by the Government. 

But I arese only for the purpose of expressing my dissent from 
the method we are pursuing in dealing with the subject of pen- 
sions, We have passed two special pension bills to-day and we 
are now considering the third one. General pension laws have 
been passed; and only a few days ago a measure was passed, 
general in character, which greatly increased the pensions of 
those who were connected with the Civil War. 

Notwithstanding broad and liberal general pension bills, we 

have been passing for years hundreds and thousands of special 
pension measures. I have seen hundreds of these special pen- 
sion bills which sought to remove the charge of desertion from 
persons whe had been in the Army and to place them upon the 
pension rolls. The bill now under consideration singles out 
individuals and gives them special pensions. We appropriated 
only a few days ago over $220,000,000 to meet the pensions for 
the current year, and that amount does not include the allow- 
ances and pensions that will be paid to those who are now in 
the military and naval service of our country. When the present 
war is over there may be millions of additional names placed 
upen the pension lists, Of course, those who are giving their 
lives to save this Nation and te save the civilization of the world 
will be entitled to the gratitude of our country, and there is no 
doubt but what they will be dealt with in a just and generous 
way. Š : 
But the matter to which I am calling attention is the very 
heavy burdens which we are placing upon the people. There 
seems to be no spirit of ecouomy in dealing with the Public 
Treasury. Not only are we making increased demands for ap- 
propriations but we are embarking upon a course that will 
diminish the sources of revenue for the Government. While 
we are augmenting the appropriations we are striking down pri- 
yate enterprises, taking property from private individuals and 
corporate owners, and transferring the same to the control of the 
Government. We have taken the railroads away from the 
owners, and the demand is now being made that the Government 
shall rake control of the telegraph lines and the telephone sys- 
tems. In my opinion additional demands will be made, indeed, 
they are already being made, that other enterprises owned and 
successfully operated by private individuals shall be taken over 
by the Government. 

Following these demands, we are asked to pension the em- 
ployees of the Goyernment. When all the railroads, telegraph 
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and telephone properties are controlled and owned by the Gov- 
ernment, and when the mines and smelters and other industries 
now owned and operated by private individuals shall be owned 
and controlled by the Government, as some people gre insist- 
ing, and when there shall be millions of employees of the Gov- 
ernment placed under civil service and provided with disability 
and old-age pensions, and when millions of those who have 
rendered military service to our country shall be paid hundreds 
of millions of dollars per annum by way of pensions and allow- 
ances In recognition of their services, and by way of pensions 
for injuries and disabilities received, it may be found that this 
country, grent and powerful and rich as it was thought to be, 
may prove inadequate to bear the burdens placed upon it. We 
should pause and consider seriously when demands are made 
upon the Public Treasury. These special pension bills should 
not be passed—certainly, not at this time. Under the generous 
general pension laws substantially all who are entitled to con- 
sideration will receive it. I am opposed to this bill and shall 
vote against it. I have submitted a point of order, but with- 
draw it in order that the Senators may register their views in 
regard to the item challenegd by the point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Washington [Mr, Jones]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President, I have observed that a 
great many questions have been asked relative to the various 
pension laws in the consideration of these pension cases. Hav- 
ing recently had charge of some of these bills, I have very care- 
fully gone through all of the pension laws of the country and 
have prepared a brief on the whole subject, which I should 
like to have inserted in the Rxconb for the benefit of all Sena- 
tors who may desire to know just what laws have been passed 
by Congress in reference to the granting of pensions. The 
various laws are arranged under separate headings, according 
to the date passed for the several wars of the country, as fol- 
lows: Revolutionary War, War of 1812, War with Mexico, 
Indian Wars, and Civil War. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Kansas? The Chair hears none. 

The brief referred to is as follows: 


REVOLUTIONARY WAR, 


“The act of March 18, 1818, 35 years after the termination 
of the Reyolutionary War, was the first general act passed 
granting a pension for service only. Its beneficiaries were re- 
quired to be in indigent circumstances and in need of assist- 
ance. 

“About 1820 Congress became alarmed at the large number 
of applicants for pensions under this act (there were about 
8,000), and on May 1, 1820, passed what has been known as the 
‘alarm act,’ which required all pensioners then on the roll to 
furnish a schedule of the amount of property then in their pos- 
session. Many of the pensioners whose schedules showed: they 
possessed too much property were dropped from the rolls. Pen- 
sioners were dropped who owned as small an amount as $150 
worth of property. 

“On May 15, 1828, or 45 years after the war, service pension 
was granted to those who served to the end of the War of the 
Revolution. 

“On June 7, 1832, or 49 years after the close of the war, a 
general law was enacted pensioning all survivors who served 
not less than six months in said war. 

“On July 4, 1836, being 53 years after the termination of the 
war, an act was passed granting pension for five years to Revolu- 
tionary War widows, provided they were married to the soldier 
or sailor before the close of his last service and that his service 
was not less than six months. 

“On July 7, 1838, or 55 years after the close of the war, the 
above act was amended so as to provide where the marriage took 
place before January 1, 1794. 

“On July 29, 1848, or 65 years after the war, the above laws 
were amended to include those who were married prior to Janu- 
ary 1, 1800. 

“On February 3, 1853. or 70 years after the war, an act was 
passed striking out the limitation as to date of marriage.” 

wan OF 1812. 

The first law granting pensions for service in the War of 
1812 was passed February 14, 1871, 56 years after the close of the 
war. This act required 60 days’ service, and widows were not 


entitled unless they were married to soldier or sailor prior to the 
treaty of peace, February 17, 1815. 

“The act of March 9, 1878, 63 years after the close of the war, 
reduced the period of service to 14 days and made no limitation 
as to date of marriage in case of widows.” 


WAR WITH MEXICO. 


“On January 29, 1887, 39 years after the close of the war, an 
act was passed providing for soldiers and sailors and their 
widows for service of 60 days if 62 years of age or disabled or 
dependent. The rate was fixed at $8 per month (24 Stat. L., 371). 

“By act of January 5, 1893 (27 Stat. L., 413), the rate of 
pension of every survivor whose name was then on the rolls at 88 
per month was increased to $12 per month if he was wholly dis- 
abled for manual labor and in such destitute circumstances that 
5 per month was insufficient to provide him the necessaries of 

e. 

By an act passed April 23, 1900 (31 Stat. L., 137), the rates 
were increased to $12 per month to all survivors who had then 
become or who might thereafter become wholly disabled for 
manual labor and were in such destitute circumstances that $8 
per month was insufficient to provide them the necessaries of life, 
irrespective of the date of the granting of said service pension. 
Ey act of March 3, 1903 (32 Stat. L., 1228), the pensions of all 
Mexican War survivors then on the rell or who might thereafter 
be placed on the roll under the preceding acts were increased to 
$12 per month. 

“On February 6, 1907 (34 Stat. L., 879), the rates of pension 
of Mexican War survivors were increased to $12 per month for 
those who had reached the age of 62 years, to $15 per month for 
those who had reached the age of 70 years, and to $20 per month 
for those who had reached the age of 75 years. 

“On May 11. 1912, by act of that date (37 Stat. L., 112), the 
rates were increased to $30 per month. 

“On April 19, 1908, by act of that date (35 Stat. L., 64), the 
rate of pension of widows was increased to $12 per month.” 


INDIAN WARS, f 


On July 27, 1892, 50 years after the period included in the act, 
pension was provided for those who served 30 days in the Black 
Hawk, Creek, Cherokee, and Florida War with Seminole Indians 
from 1832 to 1842, and to thelr widows. 

On February 19, 1913, by act of that date (37 Stat. L., 679), 
the rate of pension for surviving soldiers of the various Indian 
wars was inereased to $20 per month. 

“On March 4, 1917, Congress passed an act (Public, No. 400, 
64th Cong.) extending the provisions, limitations, and benefits 
of the preceding acts relating to Indian war services ‘from 
the date of the passage of this act to the surviving officers 
and enlisted men of the Texas Volunteers who served in de- 
fense of the frontier of that State against Indian depreda- 
tions from January 1, 1859, to January 1, 1861, inelusive, and 
from the year 1866 to the year 1867, inclusive, and to the sur- 
Moving officers and enlisted. men, including Militia and Volun- 
teers of the military service of the United States, who have 
reached the age of 62 years, and who served for 30 days in the 
campaign in southern Oregon and Idaho and northern parts of 
California and Nevada from 1865 to 1868, inclusive; the cam- 
paign against the Sioux in Minnesota and the Dakotas in 1862 
and 1863, and the campaigns against the Sioux in Wyoming in 
1865 to 1868; to the following organizations of the First Regi- 
ment Nebraska Militia engaged in fighting Indians and guard- 
ing United States mails on the western frontier: Company A, 
First Regiment, First Brigade, Nebraska Militia, who served 
from August 30, 1864, to November 12, 1864; Company B, First 
Regiment Nebraska Militia, who served from. August 13, 1864, 
to February 13, 1865; Company C. First Regiment, Second Bri- 
gade, Nebraska Militia, who served from August 24, 1864, to 
February. 7, 1865; to Capt. Edward P. Child's artillery detach- 
ment, Nebraska Militia, who served from August 30, 1864, to 
November 12, 1864; and Company A, First Regiment, Second 
Brigade, Nebraska Militia, who served from August 12, 1864, 
to December 24, 1864; the campaign against the Cheyennes, 
Arapahoes, Kiowas, and Comanches in Kansas, Colorado, and 
Indian Territory from 1867 to 1869, inclusive; the Modoe war 
of 1872 and 1873; the campaign against the Apaches of Arizona 
and New Mexico, or either of them, in 1873; the campaign 
against the Kiowas, Comanches, and Cheyennes in Kansas, Colo- 
rado, Texas, Indian Territory, and New Mexico in 1874 and 
1875; the campaign against the Northern Cheyennes and Sioux 
in 1876 and 1877; the Nez Perce war of 1877; the Bannock war 
of 1878; the campaign against the Northern Cheyennes in 1878 
and 1879; the campaigns in the Black Hawk Indian war in 
Utah from 1865 to 1867, inclusive; the campaign against the 
Ute Indians in Colorado and Utah from September, 1879, to 
November, 1880, inelusive; the campaign against the Apache 
Indians in Arizona and New Mexico, or either of them. in 1885 
and 1886; and the campaign against the Sioux Indians in 
South Dakota from November, 1890, to January, 1891, inclu- 
sive; and also to include the surviving widows of said officers 
and enlisted men who shall have married said survivor prior to 
the passage of this act: Provided, That such widows have not 
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remarried: Provided further, That this act shall extend also to 
the surviving officers and enlisted men of the organization known 
as Tyler's Rangers, recruited at Black Hawk, Colo., 1864, for 
services against the Indians: Provided further, That if any cer- 
tain one of the said campaigns did not cover a period of 30 days 
the provisions of this act shall apply to those who served during 
the entire period of said campaign.’ 

CIVIL WAR. 
{Acts of July 14, 1862. and March 3, 1873. (Sees. 4692 and 4693, 

R. S., U. S.) Disability pension.} 

“Any officer, soldier, sailor, or marine disabled by reason of 
wound received or disease contracted in the service of the 
United States and in the line of duty may be pensioned for 
such disability during its continuance. 

“Tn case of his death from causes originating as above set 
forth his widow or his child or children under 16 years of age 
become entitled to pension. If he left no widow or child under 
1G, his dependent mother, father, or orphan sisters and brothers 
are entitled in the order named. 

“The foregoing relates to service in the Civil War and all 
services performed since March 4, 1861, in the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, and Volunteers in the War with Spain or during 
time of peace up to October 6, 1917. 

“The rate of widow's pension is determined by the soldier’s 
rank at the time the death cause originated. (Sec. 4702, R. S., 
U. S.) Originally the rate of pension for a widow of an 
enlisted man was $8 per month. It was increased to $12 per 
month on March 19, 1886, by an act of that date (24 Stat. L., 
5), but that increase applied only to widows who were married 
to the deceased soldier or sailor prior to its passage and to 
those who might thereafter marry prior to or during the 
service of the soldier or sailor. The rate was further increased 
to $20 per month by the act of September 8, 1916 (89 Stat. L., 
844), provided the pensioner was then 70 years of age or to 
commence when the pensioner reached that age, and on October 
6, 1917, by an act of that date (40 Stat. L., —), the pensions 
for widows of officers or enlisted men of the Army, Navy, or 
Marine Corps of the United States who served in the Civil 
War, the War with Spain, or the Philippine Insurrection was 
increased to $25 per month. 
ene 27, 15 6 Stat. L., 182) as amended by the act of 
[Act of zune 27. 1800 9. 21900 (31 Bat L., 170.1 s 

“Any officer, soldier, sailor, or marine who served 90 days 
or more in the military or naval service of the United States 
during the late War of the Rebellion, who hes been honorably 
discharged therefrom, and who is suffering from disability of 
a permanent character not the result of his own vicious habits 
which incapacitate him from the performance of manual labor 
in such a degree as to render him unable to earn a support is 
entitled to pension under this act of not less than $6 per month 
nor more than $12 per month. 

“Jn case of the death of any person named above his widow 
becomes entitled to pension, provided she married him prior 
to June 27, 1890, and that she is without other means of sup- 
port than her daily labor. If she remarries or dies, the child 
or children of such soldier or sailor under the age of 16 years 
become entitled. 

“The act of May 9, 1900, which is an amendment of the 
act of June 27, 1890, provides that in determining inability to 
earn a support each and every infirmity shall be duly con- 
sidered and the aggregate of the disabilities shown be rated. 

“Tt is also provided that a widow may have title to pension 
if she is left without means of support other than her daily 
labor and an actual net income not exceeding $250 per year. 

“On February 6, 1907, by act of that date (34 Stat. L., 879), 
it was provided: That any person who served 90 days or more 
in the military or nayal service of the United States during 
the late Civil War or 60 days in the War with Mexico, and 
who has been honorably discharged therefrom, and who has 
reached the age of 62 years or over, shall, upon making proof 
of such facts according to such rules and regulations as the 
Secretary of the Interior may provide, be placed upon the pen- 
sion roll, and be entitled to receive a pension as follows: In 
case such person has reached the age of 62 years, $12 per 
month; 70 years, $15 per month; 75 years or over, $20 per 
month; and such pension shall commence from the date of filing 
of the application in the Bureau of Pensions after the passage 
and approval of this act. 

“On May 11, 1912, by an act of that date (37 Stat. L., 112), 
it was provided: ‘That any person who served 90 days or more 
in the military or nayal service of the United States during 
the late Civil War, who has been honorably discharged there- 
from, and who has reached the age of 62 years or over, shall, 
upon making proof of such facts, according to such rules and 
regulations as the Secretary of the Interior may provide, be 


placed upon the pension roll and be entitled to receive a pen- 
sion as follows: In case such person has reached the age of 
62 years and served 90 days, $13 per month; six months, $13.50 
per month; one year, $14 per month; one and a half years, 
$14.50 per month; two years, $15 per month; two and a half 
years, $15.50 per month; three years or over, $16 per month. 
In case such person has reached the age of 66 years and served 
90 days, $15 per month; six months, $15.50 per month; one year, 
$16 per month; one and a half years, $16.50 per month; two 
years, $17 per month; two and a half years, $18 per month; 
three years or over, $19 per month. In case such person has 
reached the age of 70 years and served 90 days, $18 per month; 
six months, $19 per month; one year, $20 per month; one and 
a half years, $21.50 per month; two years, $23 per month; two 
and a half years, $24 per month; three years or over, $25 per 
month. In case such person has reached the age of 75 years 
and served 90 days, $21 per month; six months, $22.50 per 
month; one year, $24 per month; one and a half years, $27 
per month; two years or over, $30 per month. That any per- 
son who served in the military or naval service of the United 
States during the Civil War and received an honorable dis- 
charge, and who was wounded in battle or in line of duty and is 
now unfit for manual labor by reason thereof, or who from 
disease or other causes incurred in line of duty resulting in 
his disability is now unable to perform manual labor, shall be 
paid the maximum pension under this act, to wit, $30 per 
month without regard to length of service or age. 

“On October 6, 1917, section 312 of the act relating to the 
War-Risk Bureau (40 Stat. L., —), it is provided that: ‘The 
laws providing for gratuities or payments in the event of death 
in the service and existing pension laws shall not be applicable 
after the enactment of this amendment to persons now in or 
hereafter entering the military or naval service, or to their 
widows, children, or their dependents, except in so far as rights 
under any such law shall have heretofore accrued.’ 

“On June 10, 1918, by act of that date amending the act of 
May 11, 1912, the rate of pension for any person who served 90 
days or more in the military or naval service of the United 
States during the Civil War, now on the roll or hereafter to be 
placed on the pension roll and entitled to receive a less rate 
than hereinafter provided, shall be $80 per month. In case such 
person has reached the age of 72 years and served six months, 
the rate shall be $32 per month; one year, $35 per month; one 
and 5 half years, $38 per month; two years or over, $40 per 
month.” 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by G. F. Tur- 

ner, one of its clerks, announced that the House adheres to its 
disagreement to the amendments of the Senate numbered 1, 61, 
and 83 to the bill (H. R. 11692) making appropriations to pro- 
vide for the expenses of the government of the District of 
Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, and for other 
purposes. 
The message also announced that the House had passed a 
joint resolution (H. J. Res. 311) making appropriations for cer- 
tain necessary operations of the Government and of the District 
of Columbia for the month of July, 1918, and for other pur- 
poses, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 12541) making appropriations for fortifications and other 
works of defense, for the armament thereof, for the procurement 
of heavy ordnance for trial and service, and for other purposes. 

EXTENSION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The Chair lays before the 
Senate House joint resolution 311, which will be read by title. 

The SECRETARY. A joint resolution (II. J. Res. 311) making 
appropriations for certain necessary operations of the Govern- 
ment and of the District of Columbia for the month of July, 
1918, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the joint resolution. 

Mr. GRONNA. I have to object to that. I have a bill on the 
calendar, and I am obliged to be away for the afternoon. I am 
sure the consideration of the joint resolution will take the re- 
mainder of the day. 

Mr. MARTIN. It will not take three minutes, It proposes 
to continue the current appropriations until three appropriation 
bills shall have been passed. 

Mr. GRONNA. If the Senator from Virginia will agree to 
withdraw the joint resolution if it leads to discussion—— 


1918. 


Mr. MARTIN. I do not insist on the consideration of the 
joint resolution. I agree to withdraw it now. I ask that the 
unfinished business be laid before the Senate. 


INVESTIGATION OF LIGNITE COALS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 8220) authorizing the Secretary of the 
Interior to make investigations, through the Bureau of Mines, 
of lignite coals, to determine the practicability of their utiliza- 
tion as a fuel and in producing commercial products, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pending amendment will 
be stated, 

The Secretary. The pending amendment is that of Mr. 
FLETCHER, on page 1, line 10, to strike out “$100,000” and to 
insert in lieu thereof “ $150,000.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pending question is upon 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
Frercner] to increase the appropriation from $100,000 to 
$150,000. 

Mr. KING. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of u quorum being 
suggested, the Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: : 


Bankhead Henderson New Smith, S. C. 
Borah Johnson, Cal. Norris moot 
Calder Jobnson, S. Dak, Nugent Sterli 
Culberson Jones, N. Mex. Overman Sutherland 
Cummins Jones, Wash, Penrose Swanson 
Curtis <ellogg Pittman Thomas 
Dillingham Kendrick Poindexter ‘Thompson 
Fall Kenyon Pomerene ‘Trammell 
Fleteher King Ransdell Underwood 
France Lenroot eed Vardaman 
Frelinghuysen Lewis hafroth Wadsworth 
Gerry MeCumber Sheppard Watson 
Gore McKellar immons. Williams 
Gronna McNary Smith, Ariz. 

Guion Martin Smith, Ga 

Hale Myers Smith, Md. 


Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the unayoldable absence 
of the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Hanprno}, and will let 
this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. McKELLAR. 1 wish to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence of my colleague [Mr. Sxrerps] on account of illness and of 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Kinny] on official business. 

Mr. JONES of Washingten. The junior Senator from Mich- 
igan [Mr. TowNseEnpD] is necessarily absent on account of illness 
in his family. I will allow this announcement to stand for 
the day. ; 

Mr. LEWIS. I desire to announce the absence of the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Kenprtck] and of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. BeckHam] because of official business, and also the 
absence of the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. James], caused by 
personal illness, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-one Senators have an- 
swered to their names, There is a quorum present. 

FRANK BARBER. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, out of order I ask 
leave to make a report from a committee. On behalf of the 
Committee on Military Affairs I report the bill (S. 4790) for 
the relief of Frank Barber, with an amendment, and I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be now considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I think, if the motion of the 
Senator from New Jersey were agreed to, it would displace the 
unfinished business, would it not, unless it were accompanied 
with the request that the unfinished business be temporarily 
laid aside? I do not want the unfinished business to be dis- 
placed. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I make the request that the un- 
finished business be temporarily laid aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Jersey 
asks unanimous consent that the unfinished business be tem- 
porarily laid aside. 

Mr. GRONNA. Reserving the right to object, I want to say 
to the Senator from New Jersey that I am anxious to see the 
bill which he has just reported passed, but if it leads to any 
aN rt I hope the Senator will not insist on going on with 
the bill. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I shall yield to the Senater and 
give way if it takes any time. 

Mr. GRONNA. Very well. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, this bill provides for 
compensation for Lieut. Frank Barber, of the English Army, in 


the amount of $100 per month, the amount allotted under the 


war-risk insurance act for officers of similar rank in the United 
States Army. 
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Lieut. Barbet was an English officer assigned to the United 
States for the purpose of giving artillery instruction at Camp 
Wheeler. While instructing officers of the American Army he 
lost the sight of both his eyes from an accident due to no fault 
of his. Lieut. Barber is a married man and is dependent upon 
his pay as. an officer. I understand he has two children, Under 
the English act he will receive £70 a year, or $350, This bill 
has been suggested and approved by Gen. Gorgas, and also by 
the Secretary of War, who says: 

I am told that Lieut. Barber is a married man, dependent upon his 
pay as a soldier, and that his disability pay under the army regulations 
of Great Britain can not be large. I earnestly recommend the passage 
of this bill, not only as a — act of international courtesy but as 
an act of justice to this gallant officer, who has become disabled in our 
military service. 

Mr. KING. May I ask the Senator from New Jersey a 
question? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Yes, 

Mr. KING. Will not the passage of this bill establish a 
precedent that will come home to plague us or to bless us as 
the days go by? I can conceive of many cases during the prog- 
ress of the war where French or English officers may serve with 
American troops and may receive wounds or may be killed. Can 
the Senator from New Jersey state that this will not be a 
precedent which might require that we should make compen- 


sation in such cases? 
The amendment which has been 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. 
reported by the committee to the bill provides that this appro- 
priation of $100 per month shall be in Heu of all demands or 
claims. I do not know whether the passage of the bill will 
establish a precedent or not, and I do not care. This English 
officer has lost the sight of both eyes in the service of this 
country. I know there will not be many English officers serving 
here. I think, as an act of grace, that it is our duty to pass 
this claim and to pay this officer for the loss that has been 
caused him while serving in this country. 

Mr. KING. For how long will this sum be paid? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, For the officer’s life. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Unanimous consent is asked 
that the unfinished business be temporarily laid aside for the 
purpose of considering the bill which has been reported by the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FretrncHuysen]. Is there objec- 
tion? The Chair hears none. The Secretary will read the bill. 

The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
hereby is, authorized and directed, out of mg | moneys not otherwise 
appropriated, to pay to Frank Barber, a first lieutenant of the Dorset 
Regiment of Infantry of the British Army, who lost the sight of beth 
eyes and became totally blind by reason of a premature explosion on 

ebruary 14, 1918, while acting as an instructor of United States troops 
at Camp Wheeler, Ga., as compensation for disability resulting there- 
from, such sums of money as by the act of Congress approved October 6, 
1917, entitled “An act to amend an act entitled ‘An act to authorize the 
establishment of a Bureau of War-Risk Insurance in the Treasury De- 
partment,’ approved September 2, 1914, and for other purposes,” is pro- 
vided to be gos as compensation for disability to an Injured person who 
has lost both eyes or become totally blind from causes occurring in the 
Une of duty in the service of the United States; and such compensation 
shall be payable and be paid as of and from the 14th day of February. 
1918, and under and according to the terms, conditions, and basis 0 
computation in said act provided. 


By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment reported by the committee. 

The SECRETARY, At the end of the bill it is proposed to add 
the following: 

And such sum shall be in full of all claims, legal or equitable, of 
the said Frank Barber, his heirs, representatives, or assigns. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from New Jersey what compensation would be paid to Ameri- 
can officers of like grade who received injuries of the same char- 
acter as those from which this British officer suffers? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The same as is provided in this 
measure. 

Mr. KING. Is there an existing law that gives them $100 
per month for life? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. No; it is limited to a period of 
years; it is not for life, as I understand. 

Mr. KING. The Senator means in the case of American offi- 
cers? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. In the case of American officers, 
and in this bill the payment is limited to the same period as in 
the case of an American officer. 

Mr. KING. I understood the Senator a moment ago, In an- 
swer to my interrogatory, to state that the payment was to be 
made for life. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I did; but I have been informed 
that it is limited to a period of about 20 years. 
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Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I ask what is the 
status of this bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Unanimous consent has been 
asked for temporarily laying aside the unfinished business for 
the purpose of considering this bill, and, no objection appearing, 
it was granted. Now the question is upon the amendment re- 
ported by the committee. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. When was the bill reported? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, It was reported a few moments 


ago. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Then I object to its consideration 
to-day. j 

Mr McCUMBER. Mr. President, I submit that after the bill 
has been taken up by unanimous consent objection can not be 
made to its consideration, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The unanimous consent was to lay 
aside the unfinished business. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; and that was granted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understood that it 
was granted. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I did not really hear the request. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I do not think the Senator from 
Georgia was in the Chamber at the time. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do iot know that I would object 


to the bill at all if I could have an opportunity to examine it. | 


am a member of the Subcommittee of the Finance Committee 
especially charged with matters growing out of war-risk insur- 
ance legislation, and it is for that reason that I feel that we 
should give some careful attention to a bill of this character. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I think the Senator 
from Georgia will withdraw his objection when he understands 
what this bill is. An English officer lost the sight of both of 
his eyes while instructing American officers at Camp Wheeler. 
He is a married man, with two children. Under the English 
law he receives £70 per year, or $350. This bill provides that 
he shall have an allowance of $100 per month for 20 years 
for the damages caused and the injuries suffered by him while 
in the American service. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. There is no legislation in the meas- 
ure at all beyond that one provision? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. There is no other legislation con- 
nected with it, except that it calls attention to the fact that 
the compensation shall be the same as that allowed under the 
war-risk insurance act for similar injuries suffered by American 
soldiers. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Very well, I withdraw the objection. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion? I suggested a moment ago that before the war is over 
unquestionably there will be a large number of French and Eng- 
lish officers employed in the training of our troops who will re- 
ceive injuries, and perhaps some may be killed. Speaking for 
myself, I would feel that compensation should be paid them or 
their families. But it strikes me that the subject is so impor- 
tant as to call for a general and comprehensive bill. Instead 
of taking these cases up piecemeal as they are presented from 
time to time, it seems to me that there should be enacted a gen- 
eral measure under which the board that is administering the 
war-risk insurance act would be authorized to pay certain com- 
pensation to English or French officers receiving injuries under 
such conditions. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the Senator does not think 
that over in France, on the battle line, American soldiers would 
be officered by English officers? 

Mr. KING. Oh, no. x 

Mr. McCUMBER. Here is a case in which this Government, 
not having a sufficient number of officers to give technical in- 
struction along certain lines necessary in France, requested that 
Great Britain furnish certain instructors. Great Britain fur- 
nished those instructors from among her best officers; and they 
therefore became practically volunteers in the American Army 
to give instruction. This officer was injured while he was sery- 
ing the United States as an officer, although a British officer, 
and all the bill seeks to do is to give him just exactly what our 
law would give to an American officer under exactly the same 
circumstances. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon me—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. Just a moment. When I recall that the 
people of the allied nations over there have been fighting our 
battles for four long years, and when I remember the enor- 
mous losses which they have suffered during that time and 
how they must bear the brunt of the battle for at least another 
year, I think we ought to be just as gracious as we can be in 
matters of this kind. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon me, I 
shall join with him in praise of the heroism and valor of 
England and of the English soldier. Great Britain and France 
have been fighting the battles of all civilized nations. They 
have during the dark and sanguinary years since August, 1914, 
been fighting that freedom might survive and that this Republic 
might endure. We owe them a debt of gratitude. We are now 
repaying it and aiding the great contest which will end in the 
overwhelming defeat of Germanism and in a peace which will 
heal and bless the world. But I am suggesting a plan that 
will deal with the question presented by the bill under con- 
sideration in a general and comprehensive way. I would like 
to see a measure adopted that would take care of the officers 
who serve us as this officer did; a bill that would authorize 
immediate payment after injuries are sustained by the War 
Risk Board while teaching Americans. A special act for each 
case is not the way to deal with the question. I have learned 
that several officers loaned to us by England and Canada for 
service in training our aviators have been killed, and I have 
no doubt that others will be injured or killed. These unfortunate 
accidents may occur here or in our training camps in England 
and France. There should be some provision made to meet 
these cases when they arise. Personally I should like to see a 
general bill reported that will care for cases of that character, 
as well as for the case now before us, instead of having to 
legislate in each specific instance. I am not objecting to this 
bill. I am only pointing out the propriety of dealing with the 
question in a broad and proper manner, 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I appreciate the fact that the 
Congress will be overwhelmed with pension legisiation. ‘That 
is an incident inherent in war, and it may also be added that 
the Congress is very likely at times to be swept off its feet by 
waves of sentiment and go further than it ought to go. I also 
recognize the fact that there will be many British and French 
officers injured when cooperating with our troops, and there 
will be likewise many American troops injured when cooperat- 
ing with French and British troops, but I think this particular 
case is to be differentiated from the class of cases to which I 
have just referred. The cases last referred to have to do with 
the cooperation of the forces in the field where the chances of 
war are involved, and where each man takes those chances 
as a part of the war risk; but this case, if I understand if 
correctly—and if I do not I hope the Senator from New Jersey 
will correct me—is bottomed upon this state of facts, that this 
British officer came to the United States at the request of our 
authorities to assist in teaching our troops, so that they might 
be fitted to become soldiers upon the field of battle, and in the 
performance of that duty he was injured by a premature ex- 
plosion which was caused by no fault of his. There can not 
be many cases of that particular kind. This officer was sery- 
ing our people, assisting us in getting ready for war, and in that 
situation was injured, and injured through a fault that can 
not be laid at his feet. Under those circumstances I do not 
believe the case would be reached by a general law; neither do 
I think that we have yet sufficient information to pass a general 
law, 

I am not sure that I have seen this man, but I did see, a few 
days ago, as fine a looking speciman of manhood as I ever saw 
being led around by a little woman. This man wore the uni- 
form of a British officer, and both eyes were gone. With that 
picture before me, I can not vote against a bill of this kind. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, just a moment. In order that 
the record may be straight, there having been some conflict in 
the statements madé, I desire to say that I have read the bill 
carefully, and I find that it really provides for the payment of 
the compensation now provided by law, as the bill says, in the 
case where a soldier has become totally blind. The war-risk 
insurance act provides: 

That for the loss of both feet or both hands or both eyes, or for 
being totally blind or . od and permanently bedridden from causes 
occurring in the line of duty in the service of the United States the 
rate of compensation shall be $100 per month. 

Now, this compensation is not to continue for 20 years only; 
it is to continue as long as the man lives, as the war-risk insur- 
ance act provides, and I think he is entitled to it as long as he 
lives. I think that the bill ought to be passed immediately. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Question! 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I wish to say that 
at the time I inquired what was the nature of this bill I had not 
heard it read, and I did not know at all the subject. I did so 
because I was not sure that it involved no amendment of our 
war-risk insurance legislation. As has been said, it simply ex- 


‘tends our war-risk insurance to this officer who lost his eyes 


while in the line of duty in our service. Unless they receive as 
full compensation from their own countries as our compensation 


1918. 
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law gives, it seems to me that we might well amend the war- 
risk insurance law so as to extend it to those so engaged in our 
country, teaching our troops here, and serving us here. 
. I certainly shall interpose no objection to this bill, and shall 
vote for it. 
Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I simply wish to say that the 
Senate knows that I am conservative, if not ultra-conservative, 
upon the subject of pensions. If this officer came to the United 
States upon the invitation of our Government, I think that a 
case is made out, I think that our obligation is established, 
and that it ought to be redeemed, and generously redeemed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and 


EXTENSION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 


. The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair lays before the Sen- 
ate the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 311) —— 

Mr. GORE. Mr, President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Making appropriations for cer- 
tuin necessary operations of the Government and of the District 
of Columbia for the month of July, 1918, and for other pur- 
poses —— 

MY. GORE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. And it will be referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. GORE. Mr, President, I was addressing the Chair be- 
fore that announcement was made, I should like to know if I 
am recognized. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair recognizes the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma. 

Mr. GORE. I desire to interpose an objection to the second 
reading of the joint resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair was simply referring 
it to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. GORE. I understand, Mr. President; but it can not be 
referred until it has been read twice, and under Rule XIV, 
paragraph 3, it must be read on two different days. I object to 
the second reading of the joint resolution on this calendar day. 

- The PRESIDING OFFICER. What is the subdivision of the 
rule to which the Senator refers? 

Mr, GORE. Paragraph 8 of Rule XIV, which provides that 
bills and joint resolutions coming over from the House and bills 
introduced by leave can not be read twice on the same day if 
there be objection. 


Mr. SMOOT. If there is an objection, the bill goes to the 
committee. 
Mr. GORE. No; it will be read once to-day, and it will be 


read the second time to-morrow. Then, after the second reading 
to-morrow, it can be referred, to which I do not object at all. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The point is sustained. 
INVESTIGATION OF LIGNITE COALS. 


Mr. GRONNA. I ask that the unfinished business may be 
again laid before the Senate. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 3220) authorizing the Secretary of the 
Interior to make investigations, through the Bureau of Mines, 
of lignite coals, to determine the practicability of their utiliza- 
tton as a fuel and in producing commercial products. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending amendment is the 
amendment of the Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER], which 
will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 1, line 10, it is proposed to strike out 
“$100,000 “ and to insert “ $150,000 

Mr. THOMAS, Mr. President, I dislike to be obliged to de- 
lay the passage of this measure, for I presume that is what 
my objection will amount to in substance. I dislike also to op- 
pose a measure in which my friend from North Dakota [Mr. 
Gronna] evidently has such a deep interest. He doubtless be- 
lieves that it is essential to the welfare of, an industry in his 
State, or one of its resources, and that some Government in- 
vestigation regarding the character of this resource is indis- 
pensable to its proper development and utilization, else he 
would not have introduced the bill, and it would not have been 
reported. But, Mr. President, I am unable to perceive any good 
reason whatever for the addition of $100,000 to our annual ex- 
penditure through the enactment of this measure. The sum is 
a small one, I know, and the usual argument may be made that 
because it is a small one it will not make any appreciable 
difference in the amount of our expenditure; but that sugges- 
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tion, though nearly always successful, is ii a but a sugges- 
tion and can not be au argument. 

Let us see what this bill is designed to accomplish, It au- 
thorizes and directs the Secretary of the Interior to make ex- 
periments and investigations, through the Bureau of Mines, of 
lignite coals, to determine the commercial and economic practi- 
cability of their utilization in producing fuel oil, gasoline sub- 
stitutes, ammonia, tar, solid fuels, gas for power and other 
purposes; and there is appropriated, out of the funds in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $100,000, or so 
much thereof as may be needed, to conduct such experiments 
and investigations, including personal services in the District of 
Columbia and elsewhere, and including supplies, equipment, ex- 
penses of traveling and subsistence, and for every other expense 
incident to this work. Mr. President, the establishment in the 
District of Columbia of an agency involving personal services 
and involving also equipment and supplies means the establish- 
ment of another bureau in the District of Columbia, and the 
repetition of this or greater appropriations every year from 
now on. 

We have seldom begun to appropriate money for the investi- 
gation of material things and lived to see the end of those in- 
vestigations. Once Congress is induced to begin that work with 
regard to any subject, it continues it as long as the United 
States has a dollar or can tax its people for a dollar to put into 
the Treasury. The more these things are investigated, the more 
abstruse and mysterious they become, and the more difficult and 
expensive, therefore, is it to continue the investigation; but they 
are continued, nevertheless, and the bureaus which continue 
them wax fat and strong. Their employees join the employees’ 
unions and demand the right to work less than seven hours a 
day and are able to secure a presidential veto in the event Con- 
gress thinks otherwise. Therefore, Mr. President, apart from 
the merits of the bill, I dislike to see the institution of any 
more commissions or bureaus or agencies in the District of Co- 
lumbia than we have at present unless they are absolutely indis- 
pensable; and I think this is not an indispensable measure. 

Mr. President, the bill is designed to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to determine the practicability of the utilization 
of lignite coals in producing the very things which past investi- 
gations have shown those coals to be susceptible of producing— 
the things which they contain; that is to say, fuel oil, gasoline 
substitutes, ammonia, tar, solid fuels, and gas for power and 
other purposes. The report which has been filed here in the 
report on the bill among other things assumes to give the num- 
ber of short tons of lignite in the United States. The amount is 
prodigious and is confined in this report to three States, with 
the additional statement that there are lignite fields in Alabama, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, and Montana. 

There are in my State, Mr. President, literally hundreds of 
millions of tons of lignite coal, The northeastern part of the 
State is practically underlain with vast quantities of lignite, 
and this lignite has been a source of our fuel supply even before 
that section of the United States was organized as a territory. 
It is one of the big commercial enterprises of the State now, 
and has been for a long time, The school of mines of that 
State is one of the institutions which has tested that and all 
other coals, analyzed them, ascertained their constituent ele- 
ments, which of them are valuable and which are of no value; 
and if there is anything with regard to the qualities of lignite 
coal which the school of mines has not developed the fact can 
be easily ascertained by resorting to the agencies already in 
existence in the city of Washington for that purpose. 

I do not know, of course, to what extent these other States 
are equipped with the facilities of local investigation, but I am 
sure that they are not in any degree behind my own State. 
There is a school of agriculture in every State, largely sup- 
ported by governmental beneficence, and presumably capable of 
teaching all of the exact sciences, and particularly those which 
relate to the welfare of the Commonwealth. The great States 
of North Dakota, South Dakota, and Texas possess these facil- 
ities; and I doubt not that they, too, have been called into 
requisition, and have determined that these components or con- 
stituents—to wit, fuel oil, gasoline substitutes, ammonia, tar, 
solid fuels, and gas for power and other purposes—can be ob- 
tained from these lignite coals. If not, the Bureau of Mines 
is equipped for this work, and endowed by Congress with 
appropriations, to say nothing of the Bureau of ‘Standards, 
which is perhaps the best institution of the sort in the world, 
without going to the expense of making a special appropriation 
and creating a special agency for the purpose. 

Mr. President, this report indicates that all these things have 
teen done, else the report itself is based upon hearsay or upon 
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speculation; and certainly I can not conelude that such is the 
case. The report says, among other things, that— 


A small experiment station was started by the Co! of Mining En- 
gineering of the Universi of North Dakota, at Hebron, under the 
ection of Prof. E. J. and a cooperation was effected on a 
very small scale with the Federal Bureau of Mines in order that the 
results might be published and thus be of benefit in the study and 
utilization of the lignites on the Government lands. At this experi- 
mental station, a description of which is given in Bulletin 89 of the 
Bureau of Mines, entitled “ Economic Methods of Utilizing Western 
3 briquets have been made which have withstood handling and 
weather . six months or more in the open air. This was made 
which would begin weathering and disintegrating in a few 
days. They have also been dried and burned in a t. 
tried on locat railroad locomotives. It is reported 
was equal to 1 ton of raw coal in keeping up steam. 
The analysis of the briquets was also a part of the work of 
this college, because it is stated that they are 


not unlike that of the Poeahontas coals, except for slightly higher ash. 
The briquets are almost smokeless. The briquets which have been made 
have employed tar for a binder, the tar being brought from the Bast— 

And so forth, 

We come now to by-products: 

In the carbonization of lignites, as demonstrated by Prof. Babcock 
at Hebron, N. Dak., very important by-products are produced in the 
carbonization of the lignites, These products vary widely with the 
lignite and with the degree to which carbonization is carried. The 
eld of Is large for the partly dried lignite, reaching 10,000 to 
2,000 cubie feet pe ton, according to Prof. Babcock, which is about 
the same as that from a high- e bituminous coal. Further, the evo- 
lution of gas is much more rapid. The residues may be briqueted. The 
gas has been tried in engines and tests made In comparison with 
standard city gas and it was found that the lignite E was especially 
satisfactory. It is believed that there is u large field for the produc- 
tion of power through the establishment ef large by-product plants. 

Mr. President, if these experiments have been made and if 
it has been demonstrated by them that this coal is excellent for 
its gas-producing qualities, why should the United States Gov- 
ernment spend $100,000 more for the purpose of determining 
that identical thing? Certainly, it can not be said that this 
experiment was made by incapable men. That would be a 
reflection upon the College of North Dakota and upon the 
Bureau of Mines. The men employed by both of these insti- 
tutions are, or should be, experts in the business. They haye 
assumed to be such, and they have produced results, and the 
very results which they have produce: constitute some of the 
things for which it is said this added $100,000 is needed. 

But these gentlemen do not stop with their report upon gas. 
They go on to say that— 


Ammonia and tar are also produced in the carbonization of the coal. 
Accordi: to Prof. Babcoek, approximately 50 pounds of tar can be 
ered from 1 ton of partly dried lignite. This tar ts very hich in 
parafin ingredients. Prof. Babcock estimates that there is ye 
from a ton of dried lignite coal at different temperatures 5 to 6 gallons 
of crude lignite oils— 


Is it expected that this special commission will make that 6 
to 7 gallons? Pessibly their results may be disappointing, and 
reduce instead of increase the quantity— 

2 gallon: 2 to 5 mal 


eompounds 
Babeock has 


Mr. President, it is because these developments have been 
made that this appropriation is desired, because the report de- 
elares that these investigations present— 


a fteld for investi on which A reeg Rage Briar for the development 
of those of coun: erto re d by the lack of fuel in its 
various forms, and also ers the greatest possibilities throu the 
enormous amounts of lignite in substitution for enm, which is 
intrinsically too valuable to the country to permit use as a fuel. 


Mr. President, some of the products of petroleum have been 
extractable from lignite coals for the past 10 or 15 years. The 
fact that lignite contains a very high percentage of benzol has 
been known for more than one-third of a century. Resort has 
not been had to this source for benzol because of the fact that 
eoal tar as a by-product furnished a cheaper source of exploita- 
tion. E know a man who has experimented with lignite coal 
and with other coals, and who has produced not only the things 
mentioned here, but a material which looks very much like 
paint, Which feels very much like pamt to the touch, and which 
has been used in small degree and in an experimental way for 
paint. He has not tried to commercialize his process for the 
same reason—that paints can be obtained or could be obtained 
up to the time of the outbreak of the war more cheaply in other 
directions. If the owners of this coal need the formula of this 
gentleman, I think it can be secured. 

E may say right here, Mr. President, lest I forget it, that 
perhaps the most extensive investigators of the qualities of 
coal in the United States are the Fuller Engineering Co., of 
Allentown, Pa. They have recently, iu connection with Mr. 
Lindon W. Bates, solved the hitherto insolvable problem of 
mixing coal and oi] and producing a colloidal fuel that is 


> of furnace and 
1 ton of briquets 


perhaps better than either. 


It is done by pulverizing coal! 
it makes no difference whether it be lignite or bituminous or 
any other kind of coal—and by mixing it, in proportions of 
about two-thirds to one-third, with petroleum, and by the addi- 
tion of 1 per cent of the particular agency which constitutes 
the discovery. I consider it one of the most fundamental dis- 
coveries or inventions—and perhaps it partakes of the nature 
of both—that so far have been evolved by the war, because its 
economy in fluid fuels is almost incaleulable, or will be when 
this process—which has been brought to the attention of the 
Government, but which, up to this time, it has not seen fit to 
accept—becomes. generally used. Now, is there any necessity 
for expending $100,000 of our money in order to ascertain 
whether ignite can be used in making this colloidal fuel when 
the fact has already been ascertained and worked out by 
private enterprise? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President—— 

Mr. THOMAS, I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. The proposition is $150,000, as I understand the 
amendment. 

Mr. THOMAS. These things generally grow overuight. I 
thought myself that the amount was so ridiculously small that 
something would happen to it before I bad a chance to say 
something about it. The chances are that by to-morrow it 
will be $200,000. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. - 

Mr. GRONNA. I agree with the Senator from Colorado in 
what he has said to the effect that the scientists have been 
able to discover different ingredients in lignite coal, because 
I know that the Senator knows so much more about lignite 
coal than I do. I am not a lignite-coal expert. 

Mr. THOMAS, I know very little about it. 

Mr. GRONNA. I will say to the Senator that I do not know 
anything about it; but is it not reasonable to suppose that it 
would not be profitable for anybody to experiment with lignite 
coal simply for the purpose of getting these oils and these 
tars? The proposition is not a single one. The ideu is, in 
connection with extracting these valuable oils and ammonia 
and tar, to earbonize coal. That is the idea—to experiment 
with it—and it is not a commercial proposition. It is purely 
an experimental proposition, and the knowledge will be diffused 
not only to the State of North Dakota but to the entire country. 

I am sure that the Senator knows of the splendid work that 
has been done by Director Manning in the investigation of 
gases. Had it not been for the work that has Deen done by 
that great man what would we have to combat the Germans 
with to-day on the battle field? Why, the American soldiers 
are just pouring those gases into the Germans. I am sure there 
are so many things connected with this matter that it will be 
valuable; and I can say that this man, Mr. Manning, who has 
given his testimony, is not only a scientific man, a theoretical 
man, but he is a practical man. 

Of course, I have the greatest regard for the Senator's judg- 
ment, I know that we are extrayagant in many ways; but I 
say to the Senator that I do not believe there is any measure 
pending before the Senate that is of as great importance as 
this one is. I am probably trespassing on the Senator's 
time—— 

Mr. THOMAS. I was about to wonder when the Senator's 
question was going to be completed. I am not complaining, 
howerer. 

Mr. GRONNA. No; the Senator is very kind. I was going to 
eall the Senator’s attention, if he would permit me, to the great 
saving that this will bring about simply in transportation. 
It is estimated that we are using annually in the western coun- 
try about 50,000 cars in the transportation of coal. The average 
haul has been estimated at about 1,000 miles, and that can be 
reduced to at least 400 miles. As I say, that will release the use 
of at least 30,000 ears. Why, Mr. President, what is a hundred 
thousand dollars if this matter ean be brought about? It is a 
mere bagatelle; it is not a drop in the bucket, if you will par- 
don that language; so I hope the Senator from Colorado will 
see his way clear to support this measure and not oppose it. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I know, of course, the Sena- 
tor is perfectly sincere in his advocacy of this bill and in his 
confidence that it will produce the marvelous and far-extending 
benefits to which he refers. Of course, if the Government by 


| expending $100,000 can save the transportation of 30,000 or 


40,000 cars of material it will make money by doing so. But 
I am unable, Mr. President, to conceive or to admit that the 
results will be as hoped for and as confidently expected by the 
Senator from North Dakota. We have spent n great deal of 
money since I have been a Member of the Senate in bills that 
have all been of the utmost importance, and many of them 
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promised many, many returns. A great many of them have 
been called revolving funds, I suppose because they do not 
revolve and never did revolve and probably never will revolve. 
Others have been straight appropriations. These enormous bene- 
fits, although they may come sometime, have not yet appeared 
very distinct above the horizon of the future. 

Mr. President, I say candidly to the Senator if this were the 
only source of an investigation of the merits of lignite coals, 
or if these investigations had not been made and made very 
extensively, I should hesitate about opposing the measure. 

The Senator referred to Mr. Manning, and I cheerfully sub- 
scribe to the tribute which the Senator has paid to that very 
capable official. But, Mr. President, Mr. Manning has absolute 
power now, and if he has not got enough money it is not 
because he has failed to ask for it to carry any further investi- 
gation of this subject that may be necessary. If he has not, 
then the local institutions, schools of mines, and the agricultural 
colleges of the States in conjunction with Mr. Manning do 

š that power. I am very glad to see that Mr. Manning 
has solved the gas problem for the allies. I hope that is true. 
But, Mr. President, because he has done so is no reason why 
we should establish some agency now at the expense of $100,000 
to investigate what has already been investigated and what will 
continue to be investigated by private sources. 

The Senator refers to the great value of lignite as fuel, pro- 
vided, of course, these experiments shall be as successful as he 
hopes them to be. Lignite is valuable as a fuel now. Mixed 
with oil it is as valuable as any fuel that can well be imagined. 
If there be any other quality, any other ingredient or element, 
in lignite coal which investigations up to date have not disclosed, 
then those which are constantly being made will disclose them. 

I referred just now to the great engineering firm of Fuller 
& Co., or the Fuller Co., at Allentown, Pa. Those gentlemen 
are experimenting with coal constantly. They have a magnifi- 
cent organization and equipment of the best scientists and chem- 
ists in the world for that purpose, and they are looking for coal. 
It is their business. They have made their money out of it. 
It is their pursuit to investigate and contrast and compare the 
fuel qualities of the various coals of the country. I am satisfied 
that they have experimented and will continue their experiments 
upon lignite; but even if that were not so, specimens may be 
brought here, small ones or large ones, or both, and we have 
ample equipment in the city of Washington for the purpose of 
determining that now. Consequently why make them, at this 
time especially, Mr. President, when we are obliged to pass an 
$8,000,000,000 tax bill and float a fourth liberty loan, why 
should we continue to be making appropriations for matters 
which are not indispensably necessary and for matters which 
up to this time have been pretty well handled by existing agen- 
cies and by private enterprises? 7 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GRONNA. I simply want to ask the Senator if he has 
read the recommendations from the Bureau of Mines? 

Mr. THOMAS. Oh, yes. 

Mr. GRONNA. And also the report of Secretary Lane? 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes; I have read both. 

Mr. GRONNA. The Senator asked why we should make the 
appropriation, This is an appropriation to carry on the work, 
I will say to the Senator, in cooperation with the very men 
whom he has mentioned. It is not an appropriation for any 
specific place. It is intended to experiment and to cooperate 
with these coal operators, and, of course, the knowledge will be 
diffused all over the country. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr, President, if I have said anything which 
indicates that this is a matter peculiar to North Dakota, I 
must apologize to the Senator. If any benefits are to result 
from this investigation, it will benefit my State quite as much 
as the Senator’s; it will benefit the whole country. I freely con- 

ceed that the only thing local about it consists in the fact that 

perhaps the largest deposits of lignite in the United States, if 
not in the world, are in the State of North Dakota. Of course, 
that, however, is merely a fortunate thing for that State, and 
docs not in any manner localize the operation of the act. Yes, 
Mr. P. sident, I have read the report and the recommendation. 
I have the highest respect for Secretary Lane and for his 
able assistant, Mr. Manning. I know them all. I know them 
well. I know them intimately. But, Mr. President, any- 
thing that smacks of an investigation carrying with it an 
appropriation is very likely to be favorably recommended by the 
Interior Department or some of its bureaus. I recall some time 
ago the application for an appropriation to experiment with 
radium—a beautiful thing, a necessary thing—but I thought, 
and I still think, that the equipment of the Interior Depart- 
ment is all sufficient for that purpose, as I think it is all suffi- 
clent for this purpose. 
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Mr. President, the time is coming, especially if this war shall 
continue much longer, when the valuable contents of lignite coal 
will become commercially profitable, because of the increase of 
the demand for those elements and because of the diminution 
or dwindling of the sources of supply in other directions, The 
gasoline which lignite contains, and which it is not necessary 
for a further investigation to demonstrate, is not now or has 
not until very recently been commercially available. The same 
is true of its tar and its ammonia. But, as I said, the demand 
for these things, the dwindling in some directions of the sources 
of supply, and the vast dormant elements in these immense 
deposits of lignite, necessarily will attract the attention not 
only of the Government but of private agencies. There 
enough known about lignite to-day, Mr. President, to make th 
whole thing merely a question of profitable production, and 
there is chough capital in the United States and enough enter- 
prising men behind it to utilize that capital whenever there is 
profit in the enterprise. I think it is coming very soon, 

Now, Mr. President, my attention has been called to an amend- 
ment to this bill, which I think was offered by the senior Sena- 
tor from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER], and which is designed to in- 
clude peat in the investigation by the addition of $25,000 to 
$50,000. I think what I have said about lignite coal is more 
‘applicable to peat. Peat has been a fuel from the time when 
the memory of man runneth not to the contrary. There may be 
some difference between Florida peat and Irish peat, between 
peat that is used across the sea and peat that flourishes here; 
but if there is, the people who use it will find it out, and those 
who believe it will be commercially profitable will utilize it. 

This also, Mr. President, has been the subject of considerable 
private investigation, if we are to judge from a letter addressed 
to Mr. George F. Miles and signed by Mr. L. A. Riley, 2d, who 
seems to be ready to go into the question of producing peat. 

Peat is a substance which also falls under the dominion of 
the Bureau of Mines. Peat is a substance which may be sub- 
mitted for test to the Bureau of Standards. Peat is an element 
which I have no question but the agricultural college of the 
great State of Florida has investigated or will investigate. We 
know that it will burn if it possesses sufficient carbon and oxygen. 
We know that smoke will rise from it if it is too damp or too 
green, and we know that less smoke will result from combustion 
if it is dry and therefore more readily combustible. Perhaps 
we do not know what its chemical qualities may be, but, as I 
said, there are plenty of opportunities for finding them out, 
plenty of agencies for discovering them, without at this time 
appropriating $150,000 for the purpose. 

Now, this gentleman, Mr. Riley, assures Mr. Miles that “our 
gas-producing plant —he uses the word “our! —“ is entirely 
capable, when working on Florida peat, of being considered 
solely as a plant for the manufacture of ammonium sulphates,” 
He finds three other very favorable sources of profit from the 
investigation. 

One is “the gas from the plant, which under the first-men- 
tioned conditions is not considered of any value.” 

The second is “the tar, which under the first conditions is 
allowed only its value as a raw fuel. It is well known abroad, 
and possibly also to you, that the peat tars have some extremely 
rich constituents in the line of acetic acids and creosote group 
disinfectants, phenol and toluol and also paraffin.” 

There has been a very considerable investigation. 

Third, “ the peat ash, which in some locations in Florida con- 
tains between 1 and 2 per cent of potash.” 

This letter was written on the 5th day of March, 1918. It 
refers to some other matters, particularly some financial mat- 
ters in connection with the development of the Crescent Lake 
property. 

I nke this opportunity to confirm your verbal offer to us to the effect 
that Crescent Lake property, ti al physical 5 ment 
akn A offered to us at a pr ce of 50,000. I understan t ae 
consists of 1,800 acres of peat bog, together with certain other joven 
extent not stated, some of which also undoubtedly contains ya a 
able peat. 

If there is anything about that proposition or about that 
property which makes it questionable to the would-be purchaser, 
whether it is worth $50,000, I ask if it is fair for the United - 
States to spend $50,000 in making appropriations for the pur- 
pose of satisfying, among others, this would-be purchaser and 
this would-be seller. They have made their own investigation 
and seem to be satisfied. 

I may say here, Mr. President, that when any State in the 
Union possesses any element of sufficient value to attract capitat 
and bring profit it will be inyestigated, and the Government will 
not have to do it. It will be investigated by the men who are of 
a practical turn of mind and who want to make something out cf 
it, and that element in our American development has consti- 
tuted our chief source of wealth and prosperity. Lord Goschen 
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once said that the confidence of the individual in himself and 
the respect of the State for national liberty lie at the foundation 
of the greatness and the wealth of nations and of people. It is 
true. The time was not so many years ago, since I became gray, 
when all through this country men and communities were prone 
to depend upon themselves for their development. The time was 
when the Government said to the citizen “Go out on the public 
domain and search it for the deposit of valuable material 
and locate and patent it when you find it.” Prospectors did not 
eome to the Government of the United States then and ask for 
an appropriation of $100,000 to buy picks for them and grub 
and ponies and to build roads. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President 

Mr. THOMAS. In just a moment. They went of their own 
volition, spurred by the impulses of gain. They wenj in droves. 
They discovered and developed the natural wealth of this con- 
tinent and blazed the way for those subsequent streams of popu- 
lation which anchored upon those lands and in those Territories 
and developed them into the magnificent States that they have 
sinee become. I yield to the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. FALL. I should not have risen to interrupt the Senator, 
but the idea that he should even suggest that it was the purpose 
of the Government or any of its bureaus to arm a brigade or 
one man with a pick and shovel for actual use in prospecting or 
discovering lignite or any other mineral, whether metalliferous 
or nonmetalliferous, was so extraordinary that I could not keep 
my seat. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will yield, apropos of his sugges- 
tion, He is right. Not many years ago such a thing not only 
would have been regarded as preposterous but as utterly useless 
and beyond the power of Congress to do. I have often won- 
dered what would have been the condition of the great West, 
that magnificent region lying beyond the Missouri River, the 
land of the mountains and the plains, blessed with a rich 
abundance of nature’s bestowing, yet for many years regarded 
as a desert and an inaccessible land totally unfit for Anglo- 
Saxon habitation—it has been sometimes a matter of specula- 
tion to me what the condition of that country would be to-day if 
this modern spirit of paternalism existed plus the conservation of 
Mr. Gifford Pinchot and his disciples. Instead of furnishing 
millions of dollars in money, vast quantities of munitions, and 
an army of magnificent soldiers it would in all probability have 
more resembled our neighboring Republic of Mexico. 

You can not, Mr. President, develop a new country by running 
to Washington to get help for everything that you think may be 
needed. We are doing it now. If a man's family develops a 
new type of stomachache or backache, and if it should become 
in the slightest degree contagious or threaten to become conta- 
gious, Congress is invoked to come at once to the relief of that 
man’s family. If a citizen discovers a peculiar deposit of any 
sort, even upon his own premises, he, of course, seeks its proper 
analysis; and if there be something of potential value disclosed, 
he at once petitions the Department of Agriculture or the De- 
partment of the Interior or the Department of Commerce, or all 
of them combined, to come out and look at it, to analyze it, to 
precipitate it, to dissolve it, to coddle it with appropriations, all 
for the benefit of the common country. If our climate seems to 
be a little bit unusual and there be too much or too little pre- 
cipitation for the immediate occasion, we wonder what peculiar 
conditions affect the temperature, and we hasten for relief 
always by the good old appropriation road. 

I might mention, Mr. President, by way of illustration, many 
other incidents showing this universal tendency, but every one 
of them leads straight to the doors of the Federal Treasury, and 
every one of them to that extent deprives individuals and com- 
munities of that initiative without which self-government is 
practically impossible. 

Mr. President, when some of us are fortunate enough in our 
section of the country to discover something in these days upon 
the public domain which seems to possess an actual or potential 
value and reports the same to Washington, he can rest 
that whatever may result the Government will see that he gets 
none of it. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will yield, apropos of his sugges- 
tion a moment ago about the disposition to come to the Federal 
Treasury for money with which to develop matters which are 
purely within the province of the individual, there are now 
in this city a number of gentlemen from the West who are 
perfectly willing to go ahead and make experiments for the 
purpose of obtaining potash and other minerals and metals 
necessary for our needs to-day, but understanding that the 
plan now was for the Government to spread its beneficent 
wing over everybody und over every enterprise instead of going 
ahead and organizing n company as they intended, spending 
their own money and their own energies, they have come down 


and are knocking at the doors ef the various governmental 
agencies for money to aid in the enterprise. 

Mr. THOMAS. Why should they not? What are we here 
for if it is not to appropriate money? That is the only thing 
I have done or tried to oppose since I have been here that 
amounts to anything. Why do we tax the people if it is not 
to make these appropriations? 

Mr. President, a bill was Introduced some time ago and 
referred to the committee of which the junior Senator from 
Nevada IMr. Henperson] is chairman, providing for an appro- 
priation of a considerable amount for the development and 
encouragement of our mining industry. Since that time I 
have been requested to offer the Government more property, 
containing more elements of a metallic nature, more minerals 
and in greater quantity, than I supposed existed anywhere on 
the face of the earth. Some time ago I heard from a friend 
of mine whom I had not seen since 1876. His attention had 
been called to that bill and he hastened to inform me, writing 
from a distant land, that in 1875 he had discovered a splendid 
deposit of platinum in the northwestern section of my State. 
He had been unable to work it, notwithstanding the fact that 
it is the most valuable metal of them all and to-day perhaps 
in greater demand than any other because of its limited quan- 
tity. He had allowed this knowledge to remain dormant for 
45 long years, but now that Uncle Sam preposed to encourage 
and develop the mining industry he wanted me to call the 
attention of the proper authorities to the existence of this 
platinum deposit, the existence and locality of which he would 
willingly disclose for 50 per cent of the amount which the 
Government might determine to invest in that particular prop- 
erty. This gentleman desired to do something for his country. 
He wanted to do his bit in helping to win the war and to hit 
the Hun, and therefore he would content himself with only 
50 per cent ef what otherwise would be exacted from this 
great paternal Government of ours. 

Mr. President, that is not surprising. That is human nature, 
The very moment the Government enters into the particular 
work of development, whether it be platinum in Colorado or 
lignite in the Dakotas or peat in Florida, or anything else, it 
has taken a great big job upon its hands and always discovers 
that its small appropriations must necessarily be followed by 
larger and larger ones, the experiment ceasing to be an 
experiment because finally resolving itself into a permanent 
governmental institution. So, Mr. President, I think this 
bill should not be passed. I know—I am morally certain—that 
everything which could be acquired or done under it has either 
been done heretofore or can be done through well-equipped 
existing agencies. 

I know, Mr. President, as I said before, that only $150,000 is 
involved, and what is $150,000 in these days when hundreds of 
millions and billions of dollars are being appropriated by the 
American Congress? What is $150,000 for a purpose like this, 
when only last week in one day we enacted two measures carry- 
ing appropriations of nearly $16,000,000,000? Mr. President, the 
amount is so insignificant that, perhaps, I ought to apologize to 
the Senate for taking up its time at $1,000 an hour in discussing 
the subject. Nevertheless, Mr. President, I have been told that 
we should begin to economize somewhere. I am still trying to 
find a point where we can begin. No microscope has yet been 
found sufficiently powerful to locate it. Let us hope that in the 
matter of $150,000 for lignite peat we can find a certain, 
although perhaps a slender, anchor. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. THomas] has seen fit to compare this appropriation 
of $150,000 with the aggregate appropriations of $16,000,000,000, 
which passed through the Senate in one day, and has thereby 
drawn a further inference that this appropriation of $150,000 
is a matter of very little importance. As there does not seem to 
be anything else to be diseussed before the Senate, perhaps the 
Senate will listen to me while I discuss it. 

I shall have to confess that I know very little about lignite. ~ 
I know, of course, that it burns and that the smoke goes up the 
chimney just the same. I know it has been used for a great 
many years as fuel, and I assume that it will be used for many, 
years to come, and that its use will be developed and extended. 

The thing about which I am concerned is the orgy of investi- 
gations on which the Government has already embarked and 
on which the Government apparently intends to continue to 
embark in ever-increasing degrees as time goes on, and particu- 
larly so long as the war lasts and some excuse may be offered 
for further investigation as a war measure. 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. THomas] has given us some 
very interesting facts as to the use of lignite aud its by-products, 
I could not enlarge upon that recital were I to try, because I 
know so little about the matter; but it seems to me that the 
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Senate might well take into consideration some of the investiga- 
tions which have been made in the past and some of those that 
are Low proposed to be made in the immediate future. Some of 
those proposals, I may say, are contained in a bill which has 
been reported to the Senate by the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

I confess to a degree of discouragement when I found that some 
committee of the Senate other than the Committee on Agricul- 
ture had joined the cry for further investigation, I have labored 
under the impression, as a member of the Committee on Agri- 
culture, that that committee had thought of every conceivable 
thing to investigate and had suggested such investigations. 

I remember very well, Mr. President, a discussion last year 
about the shortage of potash in the United States and the in- 
sistent demand that was made by scientists, upon the Govern- 
ment pay roll, that the supply of potash should be immediately in- 
creased through an appropriation by Congress to be placed in 
their hands; that a seaweed which floats off the Pacific coast, 
which is known as kelp, was to be corralled under Government 
control and plants erected or leased or purchased by the Gov- 
ernment, under the appropriations made, for the purpose of ex- 
tracting potash from this remarkable kelp. 

It is strange, Mr. President, how soon such investigations are 
forgotten and how, in the majority of instances, we never hear 
of the result. There is one thing, of course, we can always be 
certain of—that the money will be entirely expended; and the 
probabilities are that when it is expended they will come back 
to Congress and ask for more, in order, as the scientists in the 
department say, “to widen the scope of the investigation.” Of 
course, I can not contend that the scientists will say that we 
should widen the scope of the kelp investigation, as that has for 
its outside limits the Pacific Ocean. 

Mr, FALL. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. FALL. I might suggest that if the supply of kelp is ex- 
hausted we have on the western plains what is known as 
rabbit brush, that, it is said, will produce 135 pounds of potash 
to every ton of ash. Nothing will eat this rabbit brush; no 
grass will grow where it grows; jack rabbits nibble off the ends 
of it. We might experiment, when the kelp is exhausted, with 
this rabbit brush, which, as I understand, produces almost as 
much potash per ton of ash as does the kelp seaweed. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I congratulate the Senator from New 
Mexico upon his suggestion, in that it is a new one, and has not 
been thought of prior to this time, apparently, by the officials 
of the department or been suggested to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. The suggestion is interesting. I myself have seen the 
rabbit brush in all its glory and all its luxuriance, and I have 
no doubt that were enough of it gathered together and burned to 
make a ton of ashes, and if those ashes could be confined in a 
space protected from the winds of the Southwest for a sufficient 
length of time, 135 pounds of potash might be extracted from it. 
I have no doubt we shall hear about that sooner or later, and 
probably sooner. [Laughter.] 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from New 
York yield to me? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. NELSON. I recollect some years ago we had in the 
Northwest a remarkable case involving the activities of sei- 
entists. There was found there, as I presume there was found 
in the State of New York, a weed called the tumbleweed. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; it knocks down fences. 

Mr. NELSON. It is a weed that floats around with the wind. 
All at once some of the scientists christened it the Russian 
thistle.” ; 

: Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; the Russian thistle. . 

Mr. FALL. May I suggest that that is the. weed which is 
known by the vulgar name of tumbleweed, I think, 

Mr. NELSON. Tumbleweed; that is it. Well, bulletins were 
prepared and published, and we were told how the Russian 
thistle came into the country, but we were never given any 
remedy for it. Somehow or other the tumbleweed gradually 
disappeared, and that is the last we heard of the Russian thistle. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, it disappeared from the North- 
west, I presume, but it is now infesting the plains of New 
Mexico, Arizona, and the Southwest generally. 

Mr. NELSON. Does the Senator expect an appropriation 
will be asked to eradicate it? 

Mr. FALL. I should like to have an amendment to this bill 
to try to remedy it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I think I have the floor. 

485 VICE PRESIDENT, Does the Senator from New York 
yield? X 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Can I yield even for a discussion of the 
tumbleweed, Mr. President? [Laughter.] 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Well, if there is no objection, pre- 
sumably the Senator can yield for that purpose. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I desire to correct the error, if anyone 
should think that the tumbleweed and the Russian thistle are 
the same thing. As a matter of fact, we in the Dakotas know 
something about the Russian thistle. We also fully understand 
about the tumbleweed, that we used to have down in Minnesota. 
The one is a weed that is perfectly harmless, though it would go 
dancing over the prairie, while the other is a real thistle in one 
respect; that is, it is covered with burs. When we have a 
good, wet season, it will not manifest itself, but whenever the 
season is dry, then it will get the start of the grain and it be- 
comes a real menace. I agree, however, that nothing has been 
found that can eradicate it. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, I can not allow any reflection on 
my agricultural knowledge to go unchallenged. I insist that 
the tumbleweed in the Southwest is the genuine Russian thistle 
in all of its pristine glory. [Laughter.] It has all the spikes 
and all the stickers, I think you call them, ordinarily that 
are ever carried by any of the varieties of thistles, and it does 
tumble over the prairies at the same time. ; 

Mr. STERLING. That is just as much as to say, if the 
Senator from New York will excuse me 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I think that in good 
faith I should proceed. 

Mr. STERLING. It is just as much as to say that the Russian 
thistle is a weed that tumbles like the tumbleweed, but it is a 
different species of weed altogether. 

Mr. FALL, And the tumbleweed of the Southwest is a weed 
that thistles just like any other thistle. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, now that the question 
of tumbleweed has been settled, and there being no further 
demand that a remedy is necessary in order to eradicate it 
immediately, I beg leave of the Senate to proceed with some 
of my observations in connection with the orgy of investigations, 

I remember that a year ago there was a great hue and ery 
about the grinding of wheat into flour. Apparently it had 
occurred to a good many people that that was a new art. To 
be sure, sir, I myself have secured a handful of wheat taken 
from the tomb of an ancient Egyptian, who was buried fifteen 
hundred years before Christ, and the wheat now is something 
like 3,900 or 4,000 years old. In the tomb there were instru- 
ments for the grinding of wheat into flour. So it is safe to say 
that while we last year were appropriating money to authorize 
the Department of Agriculture to erect experimental flour mills 
and to devise new and strange methods of grinding flour more 
efficiently than it had been done 5,000 years ago—— 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. GRONNA. I know the Senator from New York wants to 
be accurate, and I desire to state that the appropriation for the 
establishment of an experimental mill for making baking tests, 
was not to teach anybody how to grind flour, but it was for the 
purpose, I will say to the Senator, of making tests, so as to 
enable the Agricultural Department to fix grades based upon 
those tests. Of course, that is quite a different thing from 
going into the science of milling nnd the grinding of flour. The 
Senator from New York will agree with me on that. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Perhaps I was inaccurate to this extent: 
I should have added that the ancient Egyptians baked this 
ground wheat just as we attempt to bake it to-day, and I do not 
say that the art has reached its maximum of efficiency; but it 
is strange that, when some emergency overtakes the country, 
such as this great war, nearly everybody upon the Government 
pay roll or in the departments—and particularly in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture—thinks of something by which the country 
can spend more money investigating. [Laughter.] It has been 
a repetition of one suggestion after another, one investigation 
after another, and, in the great majority of cases, the investiga- 
tions are to be directed toward arts and sciences which have 
long been known to the human race. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I do not wish to disturb the 
Senator from New York, but I do not think anyone has hammered 
the Department of Agriculture any more than have I in the 
short time I haye been here. I desire, however, to say to the 
Senator that I assume responsibility for the appropriation for 
these flouring mills. It was not because of the department ask- 
ing for it; in fact, I had to plead with them for a year or two 
before I got them to consent to it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Well, the Senator from North Dakota 
cites a remarkable exception; and if those experiments shall 
be finished within 10 years, I shall congratulate the Treasury 
of the United States, 
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Mr. GRONNA. I will say to the Senator from New York that 
the law has not yet been enacted, but the provision is in the 
Agricultural appropriation bill, which is still slumbering in the 
conference committee, 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I dislike very much to interrupt 
the Senator, but if it is entirely agreeable to him, I should like 
very much to have him yield for a matter which I think will 
take but a few moments. I desire to report from the Committee 
on Appropriations the general deficiency appropriation bill. 
There are but few amendments, and I think its consideration will 
take but five minutes. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am very glad to yield to the Senator 
for that purpose. x 


GENERAL DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. MARTIN. I report from the Committee on Appropria- 
tions with amendments House bill 12600 (S. Rept. 542) being 
the general deficiency appropriation bill, and asking unanimous 
consent for its immediate consideration. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think the unfinished business should be 
laid aside. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Virginia? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. FLETCHER, That should be done without displacing the 
unfinished business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The unfinished business is displaced 
until the appropriation bill shall have been disposed of. The 
Chair does not know how long that will be. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 12600) making appropriations to supply de- 
ficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1918, and prior fiscal years, on account of war expenses, and for 
other purposes, which had been reported from the Committee on 
Appropriations with amendments, 

Mr. MARTIN. Iask unanimous consent that the formal read- 
ing of the bill be dispensed with and that it be read for amend- 
ment, the committee amendments to be first considered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it will be so ordered. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, under the head of “Executive,” subhead “ Housing for 
war needs,” on page 2, after line 2, to strike out: $ 

The authorization fixed by section 8 of the act entitled “An act to 
authorize the President to provide housing for war needs,” approved 
May 16, 1918, is increased from $60,000,000 to $110,000,000, and there 
is 2 for the purposes thereof, including rental of offices in 
the District of Columbia, contingent and miscellaneous expenses, print- 
ing and binding, and personal services in the District of Columbia and 
elsewhere, $50,000,000, to be expended in accordance with the authority 
und under the conditions prescribed in the said act as amended by the 
deticiency appropriation act appro June 4, 1918, and to continue 
available during the fiscal year 1919. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ War Depart- 
ment,” subhead “ National Cemeteries,” at the top of page 15, to 
Insert: 

Frankford Arsenal, Philadelphia, Pa.: For seawall along the Delaware 
River at Frankford Arsenal, $25,000 : Provided, That the unexpended 
balance of the appropriation of $36,000 for a seawall along the Dela- 
ware River at Frankford Arsenal contained in the urgent deficiency act 
approved October 6, 1917, be made available for the fiscal year ending 
June 80, 1919. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MARTIN. There is a slight correction that should be 
made on page 15. I send the amendment to the desk and ask 
that it be adopted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Srecrerany. On page 15, at the top of the page, it is pro- 
posed to insert the center head“ Armories and Arsenals.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was, 
under the head “ Military Establishment,” on page 26, after line 
15, to insert: 

MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 

For Medical and Hospital Department. for meeting obligations in- 
curred and to be incurred by authority of the deficiency appropriation 
act approved June 4, 1918, $33,000,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I send an amendment to the 
desk, to come in on page 32, after line 4. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 32, after line 4, it is proposed, to 
insert the following item: 


Geological Survey: For discovering, developing, Steg and ren- 
dering more accessible springs, streams, and water les on arid public 
lands of the United States, for erecting and maintaining suitable and 


durable monuments and e. and for providing conyenient and 
ready means, apparatus, and appliances by which water may be brought 
to the earth's surface, 310,000“ 

The amendment was agreed to. : 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, under the head of “ Legislative,” page 37, after line 3, to 
insert: 

SENATE. 

For 16 pages for the Senate Chamber at the rate of $2.50 per day 
each from and including July 1, 1918, until the close of the second ses- 
sion of the Sixty-fifth Congress, so much as may be necessary. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, after line 8, to insert: 

For maintaining, exchanging, and equipping motor vehicles for carry- 
ing the mails, and for official use of the offices of the Secretary and 
Sergeant at Arms, for the fiscal year 1918, $250. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 37, after line 12, to insert: 

To enable the Postmaster of the Senate to keep a constant supply of 
postage stamps for sale to Senators, $300, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 37, after line 14, to insert: 

To pay Dennis M. Kerr for extra and expert services rendered to the 
Committee on Pensions during the first and second sessions of the 
Sixty-fifth 8 as assistant clerk to said committee by detail from 
the Bureau of Pensions, $1,200. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 37, after line 19, to insert: 

To reimburse the Official Reporters of the proceedings and debates 
of the Senate for clerical expenses actually and necessarily incurred 
from September 1, 1917, to June 30, 1918, $4,851.67. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MARTIN. I send to the desk an amendment, to come in 
on page 38, lines 8 and 9. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 38, lines 8 and 9, it is proposed to 
strike out “ Committee on Elections No. 1” and to insert in lieu 
thereof “ Committees on Elections Nos, 1 and 3,” and after line 9 
to insert: 

Mark R. Bacon, $2,000. 

Samuel W. Beakes, $2,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reeding of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, under the head of “ Government Printing Office,’ on puge 
89, after line 19, to insert: 

From and after the passage of this act the compensation of all printer- 
cds fs operators, printer-monotype-keyboard operators, makers-up, 
proof readers, and pressmen employed in the Government Printing Office 
shall be at the rate of 65 cents per hour for the time actually employed, 
and that the pay of all compositors, bookbinders, and bookbinder-machine 
opta tory empora in the Government Printing Office shall be at the rate 
of 60 cents pe our for the time actually employed : Provided, That em- 
ployees of the Government Printing Office whose wages are increased by 
the provisions of this act shall be paid at the rates provided for herein 
during the period of the present war and for six months after the 
proclamation of peace, when the wages pg such employees shall there- 
after be at the rates paid at the time of the passage of this act, unless 
otherwise provided by law. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I wish to ask the 
chairman of the committee if the subcommittee went into this 
matter pretty carefully and considered the suggestions of those 
who are interested and came to the conelusion that this provision 
met the situation fairly and justly? 

Mr. MARTIN. The chairman of the subcommittee is present 
and will explain it further, if desired, but that is exactly what 
we did do. We thought the amendment fairly met conditions at 
the Printing Office. That was the judgment of the committee. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, in that connection may I 
ask if the committee considered the proposed amendment offered 
by the Senator from Arizona [Mr. ASHURST]? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator that 
the Committee on Printing not only considered the amendment 
that was offered by the senior Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsH- 
urst], but the original amendment, which was offered by the 
junior Senator from Arizona [Mr. Sara]. We held hearings 
and had the members of the different organizations before the 
committee, and the provision in the bill is in the identical word- 
ing agreed to by the Committee on Printing in a bill now on the 
calendar. Instead, however, of having it passed as a separate 
bill, which would have to go to the House and be passed there, 
we thought that it was absolutely necessary to put this provision 
upon this bill in order to have it pass before the contemplated 
recess, I repeat that this is, word for word, the bill that is now 
on the calendar, - 

Mr. FLETCHER. It provides for what was agreed upon by 
the Committee on Printing as a proper compensation? 
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Mr. SMOOT. The committee thinks it is proper compen- 
sation. 

Mr. FLETCHER, It conforms to the bill as reported by the 
Committee on Printing? 

Mr, SMOOT. Word -for word. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The subcommittee had both proposi- 
tions before it, but the Committee on Printing, after considering 
the whole question, concluded that this would meet the situation, 
and the Appropriations Committee adopted the view of the 
committee that had the matter in charge. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment 
of the Committee on Appropriations was under the head of 
“Judgments, Courts of Claims,” on page 41, line 16, after the 
number “1182,” to insert “and Senate Document No. 250”; in 
line 19, after the words “War Department,” to strike out 
“ $48,636.36" and insert “$59,804.54”; in line 20, after the 
words “Navy Department.” to strike out “$16,073.50” and 
insert “ $58,196.12"; in line 21, after the words “ Post Office De- 
partment,” to strike out “ $1,677.80” and insert “ $2,409.11"; in 
line 23, after the words “ Interior Department,” to strike out 
“ $2,269.19” and insert “ $17,820.09"; and on page 42, line 2, 
after the words “in all,“ to strike out “ $95,025.05" and insert 
“ $159,598.06"; so as to make the clause read: 

For the payment of the judgments rendered by the Court of Claims, 
reported to Congress during the present session In House Document No. 
1182 and Senate Document No. 250, 1 

Under the Treasury . 79; 

Under the War Department, $59,804.54 ; 

Under the Navy Department, $53,196.12; 


Under the Post Office Department, $2,409.11; 
Under the Interior Department, $17,820.09 ; 
Under the Department of Justice, $1 691.75; 


$3,378.66 ; 


Under the tment of Commerce, 
In all, $159,598.06. 


‘Lhe amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MARTIN. I send to the desk an amendment to come in 
on page 42, after line 6. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secrerary. Ou page 42, after line 6, it is proposed to 
insert the following: 


That the general deficiency sppropneton act of June 30, 1906 (34 
Stat. I., p. 664), so far as the said act 1 for the payment of the 
judgment of the Court of Claims of May 18, 1905, in favor of the 
Cherokee Nation, with interest (Fortieth Court of Claims E pete p- 
252), be, and the same hereby is, so amended as to allow additional in- 
terest to be paid upon items 1 and 4 of said 8 and upon the 
funds arising from said items 1 and 4, respectively, as follows, to wit: 
On the amount of the fund which arose from item 1 of said Judgment 
as such amount was determined and paid to the Secretary of the In- 
terior on July 2, 1906, to be by him credited to the principal of the 
Cherokee school fund, interest at 5 per cent per annum from rhe | 2. 
1906, to and including May 26, 1910; on the amount of the fund which 
arose from item 4 of sai jrdgment, as such amount was determined 
and paid to the Secretary of the Interior on July 2, 1906, to be by him 
credited to the principal of the Cherokee national fund, interest at 5 
per cent per annum from July 2, 1906, to and including May 26, 1910; 
on the original principal sum of item 4 of said judgment, interest at 
5 per cent per annum from July 1, 1893, to July 1, 1903, and on the 
amount of the interest thus accruing interest at 4 = cent per annum 
from December 29, 1905, to May 14, 1906; and on aggregate of the 
sums of the interest for the last two periods herein above mentioned, 
interest at 5 per cent per annum from July 2, 1908, to the date of the 
passage of this act; and the sum of $27,500, or so much thereof as 
may be 1 7a ye the interest above allowed, is meg’ appro- 

riated and authori o be paid to the Cherokee Nation: ed 

hat the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and directed 
to pay the amount arising from item 4 of d judgment, with interest 
thereon as herein above provided for, to the agent appointed by the 
Cherokee Nation acting through its principal chief to receive the same, 
said payment to be made immediately upon the approval of this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was, 
on page 55, after line 19, to insert: 

‘ AUDITED CLAIMS. 

Src. 3. That for the payment of the following claims, certified to be 
due by the several accounting officers of the Treasury ent 
under appropriations the balances of which have been exhausted or 
carried to the surplus fund under the provisions of section 5 of the 
act of June 20, 1874, and under 1 riations heretofore treated as 
permanent, being for the service of the fiscal year 1916 and prior years, 

erwise stated, and which have been certified to Congress under 
section 2 of the act of July 7, 1884, as fully set forth in Senate Docu- 
ment No. 249, reported to the Sixty-fifth Congress, second session, there 
is appropriated as follows: 

CLAIMS ALLOWED BY THE AUDITOR FOR THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 

For refunding taxes illegally collected, $55,929.55. 

For payment of judgments against internal-revenue officers, $7,023.59. 

For furniture and repairs of same for public buildings, $250. 

CLAIMS ALLOWED BY THE AUDITOR FOR THE WAR DEPARTMEXT. 

For pay, etc., of the Army, 843.77. 

For extra-duty pay to enlisted men as clerks, ete., at Army Division 
and Department Headquarters, $108.50. 

For any gd of the Army and Its supplies, $117.92. 

For headstones for graves of soldiers, $2.58. 


unless oth 


Fo 
1917. 18. 
For civilian military training camps, 1918, $229,044.35. 
CLAIMS ALLOWED BY THE AUDITOR FOR THE NAVY DEPARTMENT. 
315.40 „„ and repair, Bureau of Construction and Repair, 
For engineering, Bureau 8957 Steam Engineering, $15,197.68. 


r tion of remains of officers, soldiers, and civil emplo; 
Enan 92 05 


For pay of the Navy, $8. 

CLAIMS ALLOWED BY THE AUDITOR FOR THE INTERIOR DEPARTMENT. 
For purchase and transportation of Indian supplies, 1917, $807.25. 
For purchase and transportation of Indian supplies, $175.18. 

CLAIMS ALLOWED EY THE 8 FOR THE STATE AND OTHER DEPART- 


For contingent expenses, United States consulates, $19. 

For contingent expenses, foreign missions, 1917, $133.17. 

For representation of interests of foreign governments arising out of 
hostilities in Europe, etc., 1916 and 1917, 2114.87, 

For relief, protection, and transportation of American citizens in 
Europe, $42,102.65. 

For fees of clerks, United States courts, 1917, $185.60. 

For fees of clerks, United States courts, $1,302.20. 

For supplies for United States courts, 1917, $68.09. 


CLAIMS ALLOWED BY THE AUDITOR FOR THE POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 
Rural Delivery Service, 8149.43. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That completes the committee 
amendments. The bill is before the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, and open to further amendment. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, on page 2 of the bill I notice 
that the committee has stricken out the House provision in- 
creasing the appropriation for housing for war needs. When 
this subject was heretofore under discussion, after several days’ 
consideration, an appropriation of $60,000,000 for this purpose 
was made, and previous to that appropriation $50,000,000 was 
provided, to be expended by the Shipping Board, totaling 
$110,000,000. At the time this matter was under discussion 1 
stated in the Senate that I had been informed by a man con- 
nected with the department for which this money is asked that 
before the war was over Congress would be required to appro- 
priate for housing its workmen at least a billion dollars. The 
House provision in this bill looks like the beginning of an effort 
to get the billion. Perhaps it may be true that this additional 
$50,000,000 is needed, but before it is allowed this whole matter 
should be subjected to the most careful scrutiny at the hands 
of the Senate Committee on Appropriations. I am glad, there- 
fore, that the item has been stricken from the bill, and I trust 
that it will not be reinserted in conference unless the Senate 
conferees are convinced that it is absolutely necessary. 

I know, Mr. President, that in many parts of this country 
where large manufacturing plants are engaged in Government 
work the plants themselves are providing housing facilities for 
their workmen, and I really believe that in practically all cases 
these institutions making vast profits will provide the necessary 
homes for their men if the Government will only insist upon it. 
The other day in passing through a village near Wilmington, 
Del., I saw a great plant—I think it was called the American 
Chemical Works—and I happened to meet on the road a gentle- 
man from New York who is a builder, who told me that he was 
constructing for this concern 400 houses at their own expense 
for taking care of their own workmen. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I will state for the Senator’s 
information they are spending over $5,000,000 of their own 
funds for that purpose without asking any favor of the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. CALDER. Iam glad to have the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania corroborate my statement in that regard. I believe, Mr. 
President, that there are some people engaged in this very 
business who believe that they can induce the Government to 
go into the wholesale building of homes to carry out some 
notion of theirs relative to housing matters. I know that the 
chairman of the committee is deeply concerned over this ques- 
tion, and it is one which should be carefully considered before 
we permit the commission having these matters in charge to 
go too far in this very important service, for I am convinced 
that unless we are exceedingly careful vast sums of the people’s 
money will be wasted. 

It is one thing for the Government on its own account to go 
into the business of building homes for its workmen and an 
entirely different thing for us to lend, where necessary, the 
money needed to those responsible to provide the houses for 
their own employees; the latter method is a legitimate under- 
taking, where the Government takes little unnecessary risk; 
while the former, in my opinion, unless carefully safeguarded, 
is sure to lead to great extravagance and waste. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be no further amendments 
to be proposed, the bill will be reported to the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 
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The amendments were ordered to be engrossed, and the bill 
to be read a third time. 
The bill was read the third time and passed. 


DISTRICT or COLUMBIA APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I submit a conference report in 
regard to the District of Columbia appropriation bill. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I hope the Senator will not 
present that now. 2 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator has a right to do so 
under the rule. 

Mr. GRONNA. I understand that, Mr. President; but I have 
made the announcement that I shall have to leave the Senate 
Chamber before 6 o’clock, and I had hoped the Senator would 
let us have the time that is left in which to pass this lignite 
bill. f 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the report. 

The report was read, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing yotes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate, Nos. 1, 61, and 
83, to the bill (H. R. 11692) making appropriations to provide 
for the expenses of the government of the District of Columbia 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, and for other pur- 
poses, having met, after full and free conference have becn 
unable to agree, 

JoHN WALTER SMITH, 
Jor T. ROBINSON, 
J. H. GALLINGER, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
T. U. SISSON, 
JAS. McANDREWs, 
C. R. Davis, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives adhering to its disagreement to 
the amendments of the Senate, Nos. 1, 61, and 83, to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia appropriation bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. Mr. President, I think it desirable 
that the Senate should express itself upon these items in dis- 
agreement. I therefore suggest the absence of a quorum, so that 
we may get an expression of the sentiment of the Senate in 
regard to this matter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Johnson, Cal. Norris Smith, S. C. 
Bankhead Johnson, S. Dak. Overman Smoot 
Beckham Jones, Wash. Owen Stine 
Calder Kellogg Penrose Sutherland 
Chamberlain Kendrick Phelan Swanson 
Dillingham Kenyon Pittman Thomas 
Fall Lew Poindexter ‘Trammell 
Fernald Lodge Pomerene Underwood 
Fletcher McCumber Ransdell Vardaman 
France McKellar Reed Wadsworth 
Gallinger McNeary Shafroth Warren 
Gerry r Sheppard Weeks 
Gronna Myers Simmons Williams 
Henderson Nelson Smith, Ga. 

Hollis ew Smith, Md. 


Mr. McKELLAR. I wish to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence of the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS] on 
account of illness. I will let this announcement stand for the 
day. I wish also to announce the unavoidable absence, on official 
business, of the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. KIRBY]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-eight Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present, The question is on 
agreeing to the conference report. 

The report was agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. Mr. President, the object of this 
roll call is to obtain a quorum, The conferees on the part of 
the Senate in regard to the District of Columbia appropriation 
bill desire to have a record vote as to how far they are sustained 
in their disagreement. The House seems to have had a vote, 
and there seem to be some rumors going around that they do not 
know how the Senate stands upon this disagreement on the 
half-and-half question, and I desire to take a vote of the Senate 
upon that proposition. 

I move that the Senate further insist upon its amendments, 
and I ask for a yea-and-nay vote to show to what extent the 
Senate approves of that insistence, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Maryland a question? 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. Yes, sir. 

Mr. NORRIS. I wish the Senator would explain just exactly 
what the amendments are that are in dispute. I think there are 


quite a number of Senators who have not been able to give any 
attention to the conference report and do not know what the 
amendments are. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. There are three amendments in 
disagreement. One is with regard to the half-and-half principle. 
That is amendment numbered 1. Another is the application to 
that principle in regard to whether the District alone shall pay 
for the playgrounds or whether they shall be paid for on the 
half-and-half plan. The other is an amendment of $3,860 with 
regard to Thomas Keller and wife. I will suggest that probably 
it would be more agreeable if we should separate the amend- 
ments for the purpose of a vote. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the Senator permit me to suggest that 
he take up the first two amendments, at least—the other one 
seems to relate to another matter—and tell us what proposition 
the House has instead of the half-and-half plan that the Senate 
amendment provides for, and then explain also which side the 
Senate conferees take of the question of paying for playgrounds so 
that we may have a definite understanding of what the dispute is? 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. In order to comply with the re- 
quest of the Senator from Nebraska, I suggest that we vote 
first on amendments numbered 1 and 83. One is the principle 
itself and the other is the application of the principle. The 
amendment numbered 83 is the application of the principle 
whether the District of Columbia shall pay for these play- 
grounds alone or whether they shall be paid for out of the 
general fund on the half-and-half basis. We will vote first 
on those two amendments, which I consider one and the same. 

Mr. NORRIS. Which side of that question do the Senate 
conferees take? 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. We are in favor of the half-and- 
half plan. If there ever was a time when that plan should 
prevail, it is now, when the Government is controlling and 
running and has charge of all the various functions. This is 
no time to make any change, and in my judgment the plan is 
right all the time. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator did not understand my «uestion, 
I wanted the Senator to state, on the question of playgrounds, 
which side the Senate conferees take. s 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. We take the ground that they 
ought to be paid for out of the general fund on the half-and- 
half basis. 

Mr, NORRIS. And the House conferees disagree to that? 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. They do. : 

Mr. NORRIS. They claim that they should be paid for en- 
tirely from the District taxes? = 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. Entirely out of the funds of the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, if the chairman of the 
committee will permit me, the playground proposition is the 
only exception that the House insists upon if the half-and-half 
principle prevails. In the case of no other item in the bill is 
It insisted by the House that the entire amount of money 
shall come from the treasury of the District of Columbia. It 
differentiates that item from all others. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. That one item is differentiated 
from all others. 

Mr. GALLINGER. And we feel that there is no reason for 
it in justice. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. That was the judgment of the 
committee and the judgment of the conferees. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator another question. What system of taxation do the House 
conferees suggest in place of the half-and-half system—the same 
one that they had before? I think the Senator ought to ex- 
plain what the House proposes instead of the half-and-half 


system. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. The House proposes to take what- 
ever money the District raises by taxation, the balance to be 
paid by the Goverument. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Maryland offers 
a resolution, which will be stated. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate further insists upon its amendments num- 
bered 1 and 83 to the bill (H. R. 11692) entitled “An act making 
e to provide for the expenses of the Government of the 
District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, and for 
other purposes,” requests a further conference with the House on the 
disagreeing votes thereon, and that the conferees on the part of the 
Senate be appointed by the Chair. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. We are voting now simply on the 
question of the extent to which the Senate will sustain its 
conferees with regard to their action as to the various amend- 
ments in disagreement. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I want to occupy just one 
minute. As I understand, the question of the half-and-half 
principle is involved in the vote we are about to take, is it not? 
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Mr. SMITH of Maryland. That is the question. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I want to make an obser- 
yation that will occupy only a minute or two. 

The Senator from Maryland has very properly said that this 
seems an inopportune time to change the system. I need not do 
more than call the attention of Senators to the fact that the 
Government has greatly increased its holdings in the District 
of Columbia during the last year, and there is a very prevalent 
belief that the Government to-day controls and owns more than 
half of the property in the District of Columbia. Now, the 
proposition on the part of the other House is that the money 
taken, from the people of this District by taxation, which is 
to-day more than one-half the expense of running the District, 
shall be taken by the Government, shall go into the Treasury, 
and the Government shall pay whatever balance is necessary, 
so that in the very nature of things the District of Columbia 
would be paying more than one-half of the expenses of the 
Government. 

That is all there is to it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Maryland re- 
quests the yeas and nays on the resolution offered by him. Is 
the request seconded? 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. MYERS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] to the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Suretps] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WEEKS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Jaaces], which 
I transfer to the junior Senator from Vermont [Mr, PAGE] and 
vote “yea” ` 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I again announce the unavoidable absence, 
owing to illness, of the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Suretps], and the unavoidable absence, upon official business, 
of the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Kirby]. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I transfer my general pair with the 
junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox] to the senior 

-Senator from Texas [Mr. Curtperson] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (after having voted in the affirmative). 
I transfer my general pair with the junior Senator from Ohio 
IMr. Harpine] to the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rog- 
IN SON] and will let my vote stand. 

Mr. WATSON, I have a general pair with the junior Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. Wotcotr]. In his absence I transfer that 
pair to the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. TOWNSEND] 
and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. REED (after haying voted in the affirmative). I have 
a pair with the senior Senator from Michigan [Mr, SMITH]. 
A moment ago I voted without announcing the transfer. I 
transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Kinrpy], and will allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I desire to announce that the junior 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] is unavoidably absent. He 
is paired with the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. HARD- 
wick]. If the junior Senator from Kansas were present, he 
would vote “yea.” 

Mr. LEWIS. I desire to announce that the Senater from 
New Mexico [Mr. Jones], the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hircucock], and the Senator from Louisiana [Mr, Guion] are 
detained on official business, 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have been requested to announce the 
following pairs: 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] with the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN] ; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] with 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH]; and 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] with the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. SAULSBURY]. 

The result was announced—yeas 59, nays 4, as follows: 


AYES—59. 
Ashurst Johnson, S. Dak, Overman Smith, Md. 
Bankhead Jones, Wash, Owen Smith, S. C. 
Calder Kellogg enrose moot 
Chamberlain Kendrick Phelan Sterlin 
Dillingham King Pittman Sutherland 
Fall Lewis Poindexter Swanson 
Fernald ge Pomerene ‘Thomas 
Fletcher McCumber Ransdell ‘Trammell 
France McKellar Reed Underwood 
Gallinger McNary Shafroth Wadsworth 
Gerry Martin Sheppard Warren 
Gore Myers Sherman Watson 
Gronna Nelson Simmons Weeks 
Henderson New Smith, Ariz. Wiliams 
Johnson, Cal. Nugent Smith, Ga. 

NAYS—4. 
Beckham Hollis Kenyon Vardaman 


NOT VOTING—33. 


Baird Guion La Follette Thompson 
Borah Hale Lenroot Tillman 
Brandegee Hardin McLean Townsend 
Colt Hardwick . Norris alsh 
Culberson Hitchcock rago Wilfiey 
Cummins James Robinson Wolcott 
Curtis Jones, N. Mex. Saulsbury 

Frelinghuysen Kirb: Shields 

Gof nox Smith, Mich. 


So the resolution of Mr. Sirs of Maryland was agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. Mr. President, I now offer a simi- 
lar resolution with reference to amendment numbered 61, which 
authorizes the payment of Mr. Thomas W. Keller and wife for 
property that was taken from him, and for which he was paid 
nothing; and not only was he paid nothing but he was taxed to 
pay the owners of the property adjoining his the amount of 
$6,000. He got nothing for his property, but was taxed to pay 
for another man’s property similarly taken. 

I ask for a record vote on the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Maryland offers 
a resolution, which will be stated. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Senate further insists upon its amendment num- 
bered 61 to the bill (H. R. 11692) entitled “An act making appropria- 
tions to provide for the expenses of the government of the District of 
Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, and for other pur- 


poses." 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I offered this amendment 
with reference to the Keller claim, and I will delay the Senate 


just a moment to state the facts in the case. 


There were two tracts of land laid out in the northwest. The 
older tract was the tract in which the Keller property lies. Im- 
mediately adjoining his property the new tract began. On the 


new tract there was a broader street. The houses were put back 
to the parking on the broad street, but when they came up to 
the Keller tract they wanted to open the right of way and make 
the street broader all the length. There were only three lots. Two 
of them belonged to Mr. Keller and one to a gentleman on the cor- 
ner. The two lots had about the same number of square feet in 
them. In the condemnation proceedings the findings in the case of 
the corner lot were that the owner was damaged to the extent of 
$6,000, and no benefits were taxed against him. There was a 
frame house on the property, assessed at $600, that had to be 
removed. The testimony showed that it was not worth more 
than a thousand dollars at the outside. So that the adjoining 
lot owner was paid $5,000 damages net, while the Keller prop- 
erty was not only assessed the benefits, but was not given any 
damages—that is, it was allowed a certain amount of damages— 
but the assessment of benefits far exceeded the damages; so 
they took Mr. Keller's property away from him without pay- 
ing him for it. 

I think it is a just claim. I always have thought so. Mr. 
Keller has a letter from the corporation counsel of the District 
of Columbia at that time, in which he stated that he thought 
this claim was really just; and I think it ought to be insisted 

pon. 

I ask for a record vote on the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Alabama asks 
for the yeas and nays on the resolution. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll, 

Mr. MYERS (when his name was called). I announce the 
same transfer of my pair as on the last roll call and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WEEKS (when his name was called). I make the same 
transfer as on the previous roll call and vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I again announce the unavoidable absence 
of the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS] on account 
of illness, and will state that if he were present he would vote 
“yea.” I also announce the unavoidable absence on official 
business of the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Krey]. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I desire to announce again the unnvold- 
able absence of the junior Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis], 
and his pair with the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. HARD- 
wick], and to say that if the Senator from Kansas were present 
he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. REED (after having voted in the affirmative). Announc- 
ing the same transfer of my pair as on the previous roll call, I 
will allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Making the same transfer as on the 
previous vote, I vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 61, nays 0, as follows: 


YEAS—61, 
Ashurst Dillingham Gore Kellogg 
Bankhead 1 Henderson Kendrick 
Beckham Fletcher Hollis King 
Brandegee rance Johnson, Cal. Lenroot 
Calder Gallinger Johnson, 8. Dak. Lewis 
Chamberlain Gerry Jones, Wash. Lodge 
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cCumber Phelan Smith, Ariz, Underwood 
McKellar Pittman th, Ga. 
MeNary Poindexter Smith, Md. Wadsworth 
Martin Pomerene mith, S. C. Warren 
Mxers Ransdell Smoot Watson 
Nelson Reed Sterli eeks 
ew Shafroth Sutherland Williams 
Nugent Sheppard Swanson 
Overman Sherman Thomas 
Penrose Simmons Trammell 
NOT VOTING—35. 
Gronna Kirby Shields 

Borah Gnuion Knox Smith, Mich, 
Colt Hale La Follette Thompson 
Culberson Harding McLean Tilman 
Cummins Hardwick Norris Townsend 
88 Hitchcock Owen Walsh 
8 Va 

nghuysen ones, N. Mex. n co 
Gof enyon Saulsbury 


So the resolution of Mr. Samira of Maryland was agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I move that the Senate further 
insist upon its amendments and request a further conference 
with the House of Representatives on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, the conferees on the part of the Senate 
to be appointed by the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. Surra of Maryland, Mr. Unperwoop, and Mr. Cunris man- 
agers at the further conference on the part of the Senate. 


INVESTIGATION OF LIGNITE COALS, 


The Senate. as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 8220) authorizing the Secretary of the 
Interior to make investigations, through the Burean of Mines, of 
lignite coals, to determine the practicability of their utilization 
as a fuel and in producing commercial products. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New York [Mr. 
WapswortH] has the floor. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, when interrupted by 
more important business I was discussing the pending bill. I 
wish to ask the Senator in charge of the bill, or any other 
Senator interested in the proceedings this afternoon or to-mor- 
row, whether it is the intention to hold the Senate in session 
this afternoon until a vote is reached on this measure? If an 
understanding may be reached that it will go over until to- 
morrow and a vote be had then, I would not think of holding 
the Senate in session this afternoon while I continued my 
remarks. 

Mr. HENDERSON. We could not hear on this side what the 
Senator said. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I simply wanted to ask whether it is 
the intention of the Senator in charge of the bill which was 
under discussion before the conference reports were brought in 
to continue the session this afternoon or to let it go over until 
to-morrow and have the vote taken on it to-morrow? When the 
conference reports were brought in I yielded the floor with the 
intention of resuming it, but at this rather late hour I do not 
care to hold the Senate in session to listen to my remarks unless 
it is the purpose of the Senate to continue this afternoon the 
discussion of the bill and to reach a vote upon it. 

Mr. HENDERSON. If it is agreeable to the Senator from 
Florida and the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Groxna], I 
haye no objection whatever to the bill going over until to- 
morrow, 

Mr. FLETCHER. It is only a little after 5, and it seems to 
me that it is too early to take a recess. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I for the moment refrain from address- 
ing the Senate in the hope that the Senate may escape the fur- 
ther continuation of my remarks this afternoon. 

Mr. HENDERSON. I am perfectly willing to follow what- 
ever course the Senator from Florida wishes to pursue in the 
matter. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I desire to submit a conference report. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New York has 
the floor. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield for that purpose. 


RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATIONS— CONFERENCE REPORT (S. DOC. 
No. 256). 


Mr. FLETCHER. I submit a conference report and ask that 
it may lie on the table and be printed. 

The conference report was ordered to lie on the table and to 
be printed, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
10069) making appropriations for the construction, repair, and 
preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and 


for other purposes, having met, after full and free conference 
have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respec- 
tive Houses as follows: 

We ua Senate recede from its amendments numbered 6, 7, 

and 9. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 8 and 4, and agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 5, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: Strike out the language in the pro- 
posed amendment; also strike out the period at the end of 
line 20, page 18, and insert in lieu thereof a colon, and add 
the following words: “ Provided, That in estimating the cost 
of doing the work by 8 plant, including the cost of 
labor and materials, there shall also be taken into account 
proper charges for depreciation of plant and all supervising 
and overhead expenses and interest on the capital invested in 
the Government plant, but the rate of interest shall not exceed 
the maximum prevailing rate being paid by the United States 
on current issues of bonds or other evidences of indebtedness ” ; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 10, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In the proposed amendment change the 
number of the section from 9 to 8, and strike out the word 
“be,” at the beginning of the twentieth line, and insert in 
— thereof the word “being”; and the Senate agree to the 


hat the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 11, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: Change the number of the section 
from 10 to 9; and the Senate agree to the same. 

The committee of conference have been unable to agree on the 
amendments of the Senate numbered 1 and 2. 


Duncan U. FLETCHER, 


Managers on the part of the Senate. 
Joun H. SMALL, 
CHARLES F. BOOHER, 
C. A. KENNEDY, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. HENDERSON. I move that the Senate Bab to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5.o’clock 
and 10 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Wednesday, July 3, 1918, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Exccutive nominations confirmed by the Senate July 2, 1918. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE Navy. 


First Lieut. Augustus Aiken to be a captain in the Marine 
Corps, for temporary service. 

First Lieut. Austin G. Rome to be a captain in the Marine 
Corps, for temporary service. 

First Lieut. Arthur J. Trask to be a captain in the Marine 
Corps, for temporary service. 

Second Lieut. Donald B. Creecy to be a first lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps, for temporary service. 

Second Lieut. George R. Jackson to be a first lieutenant In 
the Marine Corps, for temporary service. 

Second Lieut. Clinton I. Smaliman to be a first lieutenant in 
the Marine Corps, for temporary service. 

Second Lieut. Robert E. Mills to be a first lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps, for temporary service. 

Second Lieut. Stewart W. Chaffee to be a first lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps, fer temporary service, 

Second Lieut. William F. Brown, jr., to be a first lieutenant in 
the Marine Corps, for temporary service. 

The following-named temporary second lieutenants to be second 
lieutenants in the Marine Corps for a probationary period of two 
years: 

Judson H. Fitzgerald and 

Samuel A, Milliken. 

POSTMASTER. 
NEW YORK. 
Howard C. Kinney, Waterloo. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Turspay, July 2, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

O Thou great Jehovah, who hast spoken into existence all the 
beauty, grandeur, and glory round about us, and hast created 
us, Thy children, after Thine image and likeness, and hast 
filled our souls with longings, hopes, and aspirations which 
will not be stayed, lead Thou us on that we may be heroes, 
victors in the great battle of life, and receive at last from Thine 
own hand a crown of glory. 

Hear us, O Lord, when we pray for poor suffering humanity. 
Thousands are dead, Thousands are dying. Other thousands 
are wounded and bleeding. Hearts are rent and torn asunder 
with grief. 

Stay the hands, we beseech Thee, of the assassins, and crown 
our arms and those of our allies with victory, that the blood- 
thirsty fiends may be brought to their knees in supplication; 
and glory and honor be Thine through Christ Jesus the Lord. 
Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday was read and ap- 
proved. 


GOVERNMENTAL CONTROL OF TELEGRAPH COMPANIES, ETC, 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, by unanimous direction of the 
Committee on Military Affairs, a quorum being present, I am 
directed to request the House to transfer House joint resolution 
309, by Mr. ASWELL, “to insure the continuous operation of 
electrical communicating systems, to guard the secrecy of war 
dispatches, and prevent communications between public ene- 
mies,” from the Committee on Interstate and Fereign Commerce 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

The SPEAKER. What is the number of it? 

Mr. GORDON. House joint resolution 309. ? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent, by 
authority of the Committee on Military Affairs, to rerefer the 
joint resolution 309 from the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce to the Committee on Military Affairs. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed bill and joint reso- 
lution of the following titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House of Representatives was requested: 

S. 4724. An act to incorporate the Mothers of Democracy of 
the United States of America; and 

S. J. Res. 156. Joint resolution to suspend the requirements 
of annual assessment work on mining claims during the con- 
tinuation of the war in which the United States is now engaged, 
and until midnight of December 31 of the year following that in 
which such war is concluded. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED, 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills of the fol- 
lowing titles, when the Speaker signed the same: 

II. R. 8332. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury 
to sell and convey certain land to the city of Faribault, Minn. ; 
and 

H. R. 12633. An act making appropriations for the legislative, 
executive, and judicial expenses of the Government for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, and for other purposes. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to its 
appropriate committee, as indicated below: 

S. 4724. An act to incorporate the Mothers of Democracy of 
the United States of America; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAT. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills reported 
that this day they had presented to the President of the United 
States, for his approval, the following bills: 

II. R. 3332. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury 
to sell and convey certain land to the city of Faribault, Minn.; 
and 

H. R. 12633. An act making appropriations for the legislative, 
executive, and judicial expenses of the Government for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, and for other purposes, 


CORRECTION OF ERROR, ENROLLMENT OF A BILL. 


Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. GARD. On behalf of the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
offer the following privileged resolution. 

The SPEAKER. What is it the gentleman desires? 

Mr. GARD. I have sent to the Clerk’s desk a privileged reso- 
lution from the Committee on the Judiciary seeking to correct a 
bill which was passed, I think, yesterday or the day before, 
changing the word “persons” to “person” in the bill passed 
for the protection of uniforms of the Army and Navy. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the resolution which 
the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House concurrent resolution 47. 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring). 
That in the enrollment of the bill H. R. 11247, and entitled “An act to 
provide for the protection of the uniform of friendly nations, and for 
other purposes,” the Clerk be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed 
to strike out the word “ persons,” in line 3, page 1, and to insert in 
lieu thereof the word “ person.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the concur- 
rent resolution. 
The question was taken, and the concurrent resolution was 
agreed to, 
REPORT FROM COMMITTEE ON ENROLLED BILLS. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the bill H. R. 11247. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. WALSH. I think that act should not be laid before the 
House until the correction has been made in pursuance to the 
concurrent resolution just passed. 


EXEMPTIONS FROM MILITARY DUTY, DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has a communication here from 
the Secretary of State. He does not know what to do with it, 
except to lay it before the House, 


The Clerk read as follows: 
Tite SECRETARY or STATE, 
Washington, July 1, 1918. 


Dear Mr. SPEAKER: Mr, Gordon Auchineloss informs me that by some 
clerical error in the department, over which he had no control, his name 
was not submitted in the list of persons in the service of the Department 
of State who were, on June 5, 1917, between the ages of 21 and 31, for 
whom requests for exemption from military duty or deferred classifica- 
tion have been asked by the department, which was forwarded to Con- 
gress through the President on June 13. The name of Mr. G. Howland 
Shaw was also inadvertently omitted from this list, the request for de- 
ferred classification having been made while he was a clerk in the 
department. Subsequent to the fling of the request, however, Mr. Shaw 
was appointed a secretary in the Diplomatic Service and his appoint- 
ment was confirmed by the Senate on May 3, so that at the time the 
list was made up Mr. Shaw was within that class of persons who are 
exempted by law. 

Inasmuch as the President's communication above mentioned was not 
refer to a committee but was merely published in the Recorp, I am 
doubtful as to what steps I should take to correct the error so that the 
names of Mr. Au closs and Mr. Shaw may be included among those 


for whom the department has asked deferred classification. 


I am, my dear Mr. Speaker, 
Sincerely, yours, 


The Hon. CHAMP CLARK, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
The SPEAKER. Ordered printed in the Recorp and to lie 
on the table with these other communications of the same kind. 
It is simply supplementary to the others. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had agreed to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 12541) 
making appropriations for fortifications and other works of de- 
fense, for the armament thereof, for the procurement of heavy 
ordnance for trial and service, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment the following resolution: 

House concurrent resolution 47. 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That in the enrollment of the bill (II. R. 11247) entitled “An act pro- 
viding for the protection of the uniform of friendly nations, and for 
other purposes,” the Clerk be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed 
to strike out the word “ persons,“ in line 3, page 1, and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “ person.” 

JOINT RESOLUTION CONTINUING CERTAIN APPROPRIATION BILLS (H. 


DOC. NO. 1231). 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the joint resolution which I send 
to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it by title. 


Rorerr LANSING, 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


House joint resolution (H. J. Res. 311) making ap 
certain necessary operations of the Government and 
Columbia for the month of July, 1918, and for other purposes. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? ` 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object, I would like to ask my colleague whether or not if 
this resolution is agreed to it would not continue the half-and- 
half provision for a year? 

Mr, SHERLEY. It would not. It only applies to the month 
of July, and would not apply that long if the appropriation bill 
for the District of Columbia should be passed and become n law. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Do I correctly understand my 
colleague to state this applies to the District of Columbia for 
one month only? 

Mr. SHERLEY. It does. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. If there is no other legislation 
before the beginning of next month, then what happens? 

Mr. SHERLEY. There will have to be another joint resolu- 
tion, or there will be no authortty of law for continuing the 
District of Columbia government. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Speaker, let the resolution be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 311) making appropriations for certain 
necessary operations of the Government and of the District of Colum- 
bia for the month of July, 1918, and for ether purposes. 


Resolved, etc., That the necessary operations of the Government, so 
far as they relate to the support of the army an the Department of 
Agriculture, including food production o ons heretofore provided 
for by law, and of the District of Columbia, as they were being carried 
on at the close of the fiscal year ended June 30, 1918, are hereby au- 
thorized to be continued notwithstanding that appropriations therefor 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, or any part of such fiscal year, 
have not been made by law, and there is appropriated, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, an amount sufficient to 
carry on such necessary operations during the month of July, 1918, as 
the same were carried on during the fiscal year 1918, and inc mains also 
those operations now authorized by law and not carried on prior to 
July 1, 1918; Provided, That expenditures for the District of Columbia 
shall be paid one-half from the revenues of the District of Columbia 
and one-half from the Treasury of the United States: Provided fur- 
ther, That no greater amount shall be expended during July, 1918, than 
an amount 2 to one-twelfth of the amount of a 8 
available for the fiscal year 1918, excepting that the rate of expenditure 
for the month of July, 1917, or for the month of June, 1918, if either 

ter than such one-twelfth, may be continued during the month 
of uly. 1918, and where necessary operations have been or may be 
law without having been carried on prior to the Ist da 


riations for 
the District of 


purpo: 
after made, it being the purpose of this resolution that an appropria- 
tion hereafter made, for any operation for the current fiscal year, shall 
not be in addition to the appropriation herein made but shall be con- 
sidered as the sole appropriation, so that any amount expended here- 
under shall be treated as an expenditure under such appropriation for 
the current fiscal 7 

This joint resolution shall be construed as authoriz salaries and 
compensation for officers, clerks, and other employees holding offices 
or sapie ent for which specific salaries or com; tion were appro- 
priat for the fiscal year 1918, to continue d July, 1918, to be 
peid at the same rate while lawfully holding such offices or employment 
until the 1 therefor have been made for the year 
1019, and thereafter to be pald only at the rate provided in said appro- 


ria tions, 
a Appropriations for the service of the fiscal year 1919 made in Acts 
since June 30, 1918, shall be available for all pu therein 


approv rposes 
Provided for from and including the 1st day of July, 1918, and all obli- 
said acts as approved are 


gations incurred pursuant to the terms o 
ratified and ed from and including the said 1st day of July. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Reserving the right to object— 
or would the gentleman prefer to have the consent first? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I would like to have the consent, and then 
I am prepared to make a statement to the House touching what 
the resolution is, and will state now that it was drawn after 
very careful consultation with the Comptroller of the Treasury 
and I believe accurately meets the situation that now confronts 
the Government. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I did not propose to object, 
of course, and so I will not even reserve the right at this time, but 
direct some inquiries I desire to make to the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. > 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the resolution may be considered in the House as in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent that the resolution may be considered in the House 
as in the Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
there remains of the annual supply bills unsigned, but passed 
by Congress, the pension bill, the Post Office appropriation bill, 
and the legislative, executive, and judicial bill. I believe those 
bills will receive the signature of the President to-day, though 
I have no right authoritatively to make that statement. There 
have not been passed by the Congress the Army bill, the two 
Agricultural appropriation bills, the District of Columbia bill, 
and the fortifications bill, though I understand that a complete 
agreement has been reached touching the fortifications bill and 
that it will be passed by the two Houses before the day is fin- 
ished. The Diplomatic and Consular appropriation bill, the In- 
dian appropriation bill, the Military Academy appropriation 
bill, the Navy appropriation bill, and the sundry civil appropria- 
tion bill are now laws. As I stated yesterday, the situation that 
confronts the Government this year is different from that which 
has confronted it in years gone by when at the end of the fiscal 
year there has been a failure of some of the supply bills. And 
that situation grows out of the fact that there has been a tre- 
mendous expansion of the Government activities both in charae- 
ter and in amount. So that an appropriation that would simply 
carry an amount equal to one-twelfth of the annual appropria- 
tion bill of the year before would neither be sufficient in many 
instances as to amount nor would it be sufficient as to activities 
that are going on and that must continue, 

Realizing the difficulty of the situation and the need of accu- 
rately meeting it by legislation, I requested the Comptroller of 
the Treasury to come to the Committee on Appropriations yes- 
terday, and he spent quite a number of hours in the drafting of 
the resolution which I referred to yesterday. After the House 
had adjourned, in order to make assurance double sure, I spent 
some two hours further with him and the clerk of the committee 
in checking the resolution over, so that I believe every precau- 
tion that could be taken in advance has been taken to present a 
resolution in proper form. 

Now, the resolution undertakes to do this: It undertakes to 
make provision for the necessary operations in relation to the 
support of the Army, the Department of Agriculture, including 
food-production operations heretofore provided for by law, and 
of the District of Columbia for a month. And it provides that 
one-twelfth of the amount carried in such annual appropriation 
bills for the last year may be used for such purposes during the 
month of July. But it also provides that where in June, 1918, 
the expenditures have been at a rate in excess of one-twelfth, or 
July of 1917, that the amount so expended in either June, 1918, 
or July, 1917, may be expended in leu of the one-twelfth. Now, 
the reason for that was this: As to July, 1917, it was put in on 
account of the District of Columbia, because their expenditures 
are very heavy at the beginning of a new fiscal year and are 
very light at the end of a fiscal year, and the one-twelfth might 
not meet the situation. Particularly is that true as to expendi- 
tures in connection with roads and streets and repairs, and 
things of that sort. As to June, 1918, it was put in in order 
that expenditures for the support of the Army might continue at 
the same rate they have continued during the month of June 
just passed, And in that way we take care of the situation of 
which I spoke, due to the increase in the expenditures of the 
Government. But more than that is done. There have been 
certain activities authorized by law which have not heretofore 
been activities of the Government. For instance, we have au- 
thorized the District of Columbia to take over the collection and 
disposition of garbage as a municipal activity, instead of it 
being done, as heretofore, by contract. Now, if no provision was 
made for such a situation the District without any contract 
would be in a position where it could not lawfully undertake 
this work, and there would be no one else to undertake it. And 
so gentlemen will find that this language is intended to cover 
that: 

And including also those operations now authorized by law and not 
carried on prior to July 1, 1918. 

Then provision is made in the joint resolution for the payment 
of salaries at the same rate that they were paid heretofore, in 
the fiscal year that is past, rather than undertake to change the 
salary payment. Now, that might result, and will result, touch- 
ing the Post Office Department, for instance, in clerks who get 
increases under the new appropriation bill, in receiving their 
old salary for the one or two or three days that may expire 
before the new law goes into effect; but the result of that is 
very greatly to simplify the bookkeeping and the work of the 
department in auditing these matters. 

Then it is provided that, as to appropriations which shall 
be made in bills that became law since the 30th of June, 1918, 
which would apply to the pension bill, the Post Office bill, 
the legislative bill, and will subsequently apply to these other 
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bills that have not now passed the Congress, the appropriations 
and authorizations therein shall be considered as applying as 
of the ist of July, including that date, which is the curative 
provision of the joint resolution. 

I appreciate that the House can not in the statement made 
by me follow these details; but I beg to assure the House again 
that the resolution has been the result of a very careful study 
by the comptroller. He is the legal officer of the Government, 
and his decision is final as to whether or not appropriations 
made are authorized under law or not. The resolution, I 
believe, accurately takes care of the situation and protects the 
Government in every way that it is possible to now protect it. 
And having had his assistance and his full concurrence in the 
form of the resolution, I feel warranted in asking the House to 
pass it without amendment. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHBERLEY. Yes; with pleasure. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. As to warrant for continuing appro- 
priations, is there any warrant of law for the exception made 
in the provision for the payment of deficiencies? 

revi SHERLEY. I do not know that I understand the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. You undertake here to continue the 
last year’s appropriation to meet the expenses of the municipal 
government for the ensuing month, and not only undertake to 
provide for them but you also undertake to provide for the 
payment of additional expenditures that, as has been explained, 
are incident to activities here, and by the addition of the war 
program, and so forth. 

The point I make is this: Is there any warrant of law that 
authorizes the Congress in a resolution of this character to 
anticipate a deficiency or to provide for the payment of that 
reap este in addition to the appropriation provided under the 
ast ? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I do not know that I catch yet just what 
the gentleman’s question implies. But this is true, if he is 
speaking of deficiencies as such, which occurred in 1918: They 
are taken care of by the deficiency bill which passed the 
House yesterday, and which will pass the Senate, I hope, to-day 
or to-morrow. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. That is the point I am trying to 
make. It is evident that an appropriation made last year, or 
the same amount of appropriation of last year, would not meet 
the expense of this year, or that one month’s appropriation or 
one-twelfth of the appropriation of last year, would not pay the 
expense of one month for this coming fiscal year; so that the 
continuation of the appropriation of last year will not meet 
this expense. 

Mr. SHERLEY. That was remedied by proyiding that wher- 
ever the expenditures for the month of June, 1918, or of July, 
1917, was in excess of a twelfth of the expenditure of last year 
an equal amount to either the June, 1918, or July, 1917, expendi- 
ture could be expended during the month of July, 1918. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. That is the point. Is there any 
warrant of law authorizing that charaeter of provision? 

Mr. SHERLEY. There is warrant of law in this resolution, 
which when it passes will have all the effect of law. A joint 
resolution differs in no particular from a bill, and it has to be 
signed by the President, 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. SISSON. My understanding of the resolution—and I 
would like, of course, for the record to show that this con- 
struction is the correct one—is that whatever salaries are being 
paid now in the District of Columbia under the law on June 30 
will be continued by this resolution. 

Mr. SHERLEY. ‘They will be continued for the month of 
July unless during the month of July there shall be an annual 
‘appropriatien bill passed. Then, if that should happen, from 
the date of that passage there would be a change—whatever 
change might be carried in the law. 

Mr. SISSON. In other words, no present activities of the 
District government would be affected if this resolution passed. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Well I think not, so far as it is possible to 
provide for it. But this is true: There are certain street im- 
provements where the law of the past fiscal year provided for 
the improvement of those named streets, and where the new 
law will provide fer the improvement of other streets, ‘This 
resolution would not enable those streets that will be specifically 

named to be improved, snd of course if the others have been 
there is no need for that. 

Mr. SISSON. I understand. Now, the item that is absolutely 
essential at this time is a new item, for the purchase of this re- 
duction-sewerage plant by the District Commissioners. That 
was authorized by law, and the terms of this resolution are 


bread enough to permit the District Commissioners to pay for 
that plant? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Well, the language reads that there may be 
expended during the month of July, 1918, only so much as may 
be necessary adequately to carry on the operations so author- 
ized. That is, new operations authorized by law. 

Mr. SISSON. My understanding, from the auditor of the Dis- 
trict and the auditor of the Government, is that the language 
would permit them to take over that plant. 

Mr. SHERLEY. As I stated, I believe, so far as it is pos- 
sible by joint resolution to anticipate the needs of the Govern- 
ment for the month of July, we have done so in this resolution. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. LONDON. This does not dispense with the necessity of 
passing these appropriation bills immediately? 

Mr. SHERLEY. It does not. We ought to pass them as soon 
as we can pass them, 

Mr. LONDON. During the month of July? 

Mr. SHERLET. Not only during the month of July but dur- 
ing the first week of July. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a vote. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield me 
five minutes. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. GILLETT. The gentleman has concluded, I dane dt 

Mr. SHERLEY. I have concluded. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, I am in accord with the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. Suertey], the chairman of the com- 
mittee, on this resolution. We all appreciate, of course, that it 
is unfortunate to have to pass these temporary resolutions, be- 
cause it is both expensive and annoying for the departments. 
In bookkeeping it makes a material and expensive difficulty, 
and it also makes uncertain the appropriations. But, of course, 
it must be done, and this is the only way of doing it. 

But it seems to me that it was also peculiarly unfortunate 
that the pension bill, which went to the President last week, 
was not signed before July 1, and I believe it has not yet been 
signed; that the Post Office appropriation bill, which went to 
the President Saturday, was not signed before July 1, and I 
believe is not yet signed, and that the legislative bill, which 
went to the President the middle of last week, was not vetoed 
until yesterday. Then it went back to the President yesterday 
with the objectionable feature eliminated, but I. understand has 
not yet been signed. 

The result of that was, of course, that on yesterday all the 
clerks here in Washington were employed without warrant of 
law, and really in defiance of law, because the law expressly 
provides that they shall not be employed unless appropriations 
have been made for them. ‘Therefore yesterday none were 
legally employed. If the bill had been acted upon by the Presi- 
dent earlier, this embarrassing and illegal condition could have 
been avoided. I do not think this House could have avoided 
it. You heard what the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHER- 
LEY] said yesterday, that he expected there would be, and there 
ought to have been, a session Sunday, and I entirely agree with 
him in that. Then this could have been remedied, or it even prob- 
ably could have been remedied yesterday, if the Senate had not 
so early adjourned before this resolution was introduced. 

It is well for us to know where the blame belongs. But at 
the same time we must recognize that it is a misfortune that 
it should so have happened. It is a serious matter that our 
Government, which stands for law, should, because of careless- 
ness, be obliged to perform all its functions even for a day or 
two in defiance of its own Jaw. The Senate, I believe, or some 
individual Senators, have some ingenious plan in their minds 
by which this illegality can be set right. I confess. I can not 
understand how it can be done. I do not see why it was not 
necessary that this resolution shonld have been passed yester- 
day at the latest in order that there should have been any war- 
rant of law at all for the continuation of the Government activi- 
ties yesterday, But, of course, I do not criticize the departments 
for continuing their work and for breaking the law. Inter arma 
silent leges, and when Congress has not made appropriations 
the departments must go on and anticipate that we will make 
good, as we are doing by this resolution. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee rose. 

Mr. GILLETT. Does the gentleman from mennase desire 
me to yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will It interrupt the gentle- 
man? 

Mr. GILLETT. No. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Does the gentleman happen to 
know what that ingenious plan is to which he referred? 

Mr. GILLETT. I do not know. I have simply been told 
that the Senate thinks that haste about this resolution is not 
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necessary. My ingenuity has not been suficient to invent any 
scheme which would take the place of this resolution, or which 
would overcome the illegality of all the executive work of yes- 
terday. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. It has just been suggested to 
me to inquire if, because of the fact that they run their business 
sometimes by unanimous consent, they think the Government 
can be run by unanimous consent. 

Mr. GILLETT. Apparently they think that the law can be set 
aside and ignored. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. That is a most unfortunate 
situation. I called attention to it on Saturday afternoon. 

Mr. GILLETT. I think the Members of the House in general 
appreciate that. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, coming to the resolution itself, I have only 
seen it since the House met. I do not mean by that to criti- 
cize the chairman at all. I know there was no intention not to 
consult the members of the committee, but the stress pre- 
vented it. 

This resolution is drawn quite differently from ordinary reso- 
lutions of the kind; but of course the operations of the Govern- 
ment are extraordinary at present. It does certainly seem 
extraordinary that we should pass a provision— 

That the necessar: ke opera nony of the Government * * * 
hereby authorized to continued. 

But although that seems rather vague language, I can not 
think of anything that is better, and I do appreciate also that 
this has been drawn with the greatest care, and that for anyone 
to attempt offhand to amend it or Improve it would probably 
injure it, so I do not think we ought to tamper with it here. 

Mr. SHERLEY. If the gentleman will permit me right there, 
in connection with his suggestion 

Mr. GILLETT. Certainly. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The gentleman will note that the words— 

Necessary operations of the Government— 
are qualified by the language that immediately follows— 


80 far as they relate to the support of the Army and the Department of 
Agriculture, including food-production operations heretofore provided 
for by law, and of the District of Columbia. 


Mr. GILLETT. Yes. It only applies to the three bills that 
are not passed. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I took the liberty of suggesting to the 
auditor that that language ought to be written into the resolu- 
tion, so as to narrow its effect. 

Mr. GILLETT. Yes. That improved it. Then the very last 
section of the bill strikes me as singular. It seems to me as if 
we are appropriating double. We first appropriate originally 
by this act and then we also provide that payments may be made 
out of the other act. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The gentleman will find that language is 
expressly used in the resolution, which says that when moneys 
are paid as a result of the resolution they shall not be con- 
sidered in addition to the sums that shall be subsequently 
carried in the regular supply bills, and that that is the purpose 
of it. We were so careful about that that we not only pro- 
vided it, but we then put an interpretation into the act, and 
the purpose of the last paragraph is simply to make each act 
retroactive, as of the 1st of July, instead of becoming a law as 
of the date that it is signed by the President, but not to increase 
the appropriations, 

Mr. GILLETT. I was wondering how they would be able, in 
their bookkeeping, to check up and appropriate first out of 
. and then when the others become laws appropriate out 
of them. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Any moneys paid out by virtue of this joint 
resolution are subsequently charged to the amounts that are 
carried in the appropriation law, and to that extent the sums 
in the appropriation act are reduced. 

Mr. GILLETT. That would seem to clarify it. As I said, I 
did not expect to offer any amendment, or imagine that I could 
improve the resolution. I think the appropriation meets the 
emergency, but I thought I ought to suggest the unfortunate 
predicament we are in, which might easily have been prevented, 
but for which this House, it seems to me, is not responsible. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the passage of the 
resolution. 

Ie A WALSH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield before 

In 

Mr. SHERLEY, Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH. In the copy of the resolution which I got at the 
desk, in line 6, there is written in pencil the word “now” after 
the word “ operations.” 

Mr. SHERLEY. That is true, and it was so read, and will, 
therefore, be passed as a part of the resolution. 

Mr. WALSH. I did not notice that it was so read. 
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Mr. SHERLEY. It was so read. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, and was accordingly read the third time and passed. 

On motion of Mr, SHERLEY, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the joint resolution was passed was laid on the table. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report on 
the District of Columbia appropriation bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is it a complete report? 

Mr. SISSON. It is not. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has this report been presented to the 
House heretofore for consideration? 

Mrd SISSON. This is the first time this report has been pre- 
sent 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then the gentleman from Mississippi asks 
unanimous consent to present the report and for its immediate 
consideration? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentieman from Mississippi asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the conference 
report, the rule about first printing in the Recorp to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the conference report. 

The Clerk read the conference report, as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT. 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate Nos. 1, 61, and 83 
to the bill (H. R. 11692) making appropriations to provide for 
the expenses of the government of the District of Columbia for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, and for other purposes, 
having met, after full and free conference have been unable to 
agree. 

T. U. Stsson, 
Jas. McANDREWs, 
©. R. Davis, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


JohN WALTER SMITH, 

Joe T. ROBINSON, 

J. H. GALLINGER, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, these are the same amendments 
which have been in disagreement. Your conferees were unable 
really to confer with the Senate conferees, because they de- 
clined to discuss the matter. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I understood the gentleman’s re- 
port to state— 


After a full and frec conference, 


Mr. SISSON. That happens to be the form on which all con- 
ference reports are prepared by the clerks, and the blank has 
been simply filled in. I do not see that anything could be accom- 
plished by the conferees going on any further with the confer- 
ence. For that reason I move that the House adhere to its dis- 
agreement with the Senate on the three amendments Nos. 1, 
61, and 83. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman moves that the House ad- 
here to its disagreement to these three Senate amendments— 
Nos. 1, 61, and 83. 

Mr. CRISP. Will the gentleman yield to me for a question? 

ME SISSON. Ido. 

CRISP. Is not the parliamentary effect of the motion 
that the House adhere notice to the Senate that the House will 
not further consider the matter with them, and that unless the 
Senate yields there will be no further conference between tho 
two Houses on the amendments? 

Mr. SISSON. That is my understanding of the situation. 

Mr. CRISP. That was my understanding, and I made the 
inquiry for the purpose of bringing the facts fully before the 
House, so that the House would know the effect of the motion 
before it votes. 

Mr. SISSON. I wish to discuss the matter further. : 

Mr. SHERLEY. I want to suggest to the gentleman that we 
ought to consider these amendments separately, because tho 
House might want to insist upon its position as to some of them 
and not as to the others. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report the first amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out, page 1, lines 3 to 9, inclusive, and on page 2 strike out 
lines 1 to 5, inclusive, which read as follows: 

„That the following sums are appropriated out of the revenues of the 
District of Columbia to the extent that they are sufficient therefor and 
the remainder out of any money in the T. not otherwise 88 
panan but the amount to be paid from the asury of the United 

tates shall in no event be as much as one-half of said expenses, in full 
for the 8 expenses of the government of the District of Colum- 
bla for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, except amounts to pay the 
interest and sinking fund on the funded debt of said District, of which 
amounts one half is appropriated out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated and the other half out of the revenues of the 
District of Columbia, namely "— 


And insert the following: 


“That one half of the following sums, respectively, is appropriated, 
out of y noue in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, and the 
other half out of the revenues of the District of Columbia, in full for 
the bowing expenses of the government of the District of Columbia 
for the fi year ending June 30, 1919, namely.” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi moves that 
the House adhere to its disagreement to the Senate amendment. 

Mr. RAKWR. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RAKER. Is a motion to recede and concur in the Senate 
amendment in order? 

The SPEAKER. It is. z 

Mr. RAKER. I move that the House recede and concur in 
the Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California [Mr. 
Raker] makes a preferential motion that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the Senate amendment and concur in 
the same. 

Mr, SISSON. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, I want to state 
briefly the position of the conferees. When the enabling act 
Was passed many years ago the District of Columbia was in 
debt something like $40,000,000. There was in round numbers 
about 80,000 population in the District. The bonds of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia were very much below par. Great street 
areas had been opened up upon which there were no houses. 
There was a great deal of discussion at the time about moving 
the Capital from the District of Columbia. The government of 
the District ot Columbia was then in the hands of the people 
of the District. The result of the controversy was that a set- 
tlement was finally arrived at. Senator Blackburn, of Ken- 
tucky, introduced the original act which was passed and as a 
gratuity under that act the Federal Government assumed to 
guarantee the payment of the bonds in the District of Columbia, 
and they were refunded and are now called the 3.65 bonds. 

The Federal Government from that day to this, under that 
agreement, has been paying one-half of the bonds for which the 
Federal Government was in no way liable until that act. The 
District of Columbia now seeks and contends that that gratuity 
given the District of Columbia at that time because it was a 
stench in the nostrils of all people throughout the country, that 
the District was in that condition—so the Republicans and 
Democrats, without its being a partisan measure, finally hit 
upon the half-and-half arrangement, and upon that arrange- 
ment the District of Columbia gave up its municipal govern- 
ment entirely, and from that day to this it has been run by 
Congress. 

That as you will see was a temporary matter. Go back and 
read the Record at the time and you will see that it was only to 
cure that fearful condition in which the District found itself, 
Notwithstanding that, the business organizations of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia are contending that the people of the District 
of Columbia should get one-half of the money to pay the ex- 
penses of the District out of the Federal Treasury, 

What is the condition now? The auditor of the District, the 
auditor of the Government, states that at this time the amount 
of money to the credit of the District. of Columbia on the books 
will be by next year about $8,000,000. In other words, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia has grown from 80,000 population to a 400,000 
city. We have repeatedly passed through this House by an 
overwhelming vote an amendment to abolish the half-and-half 
system, 

When by an overwhelming vote we passed it twice; when Mr. 
Page, of North Carolina, had charge of this bill, it was then for 
the first time that this matter was briefly discussed by two Sen- 
ators on the floor of the Senate. Even with that short consid- 
eration they were confronted with such a number of votes 
against the half-and-half that it looked dangerous. The gentle- 
man from Alabama, then a Member of this House, Mr. UNDER- 
woop, the majority lender, made a motion that a joint commis- 
sion be appointed consisting of three Members of this House 
und three Members of the Senate. The three Members of the 
House were the gentleman from Ohio, Mr. Garp, the gentleman 
from Illinois, Mr. Ratyey, and the gentleman from Wisconsin, 


Mr, Cooper. All three of these gentlemen had consistently 
voted. for the half-and-half, and the three Senators had con- 
sistently voted for the half-and-half. 

In accordance with the resolution they met in the summer, 
had weeks of hearings, heard the people of the Distriet of Co- 
lumbia and their attorneys, the real estate people; and all had 
an opportunity to be heard. Notwithstanding that, the commis- 
sion could not find a single reason for retaining the half-and- 
half and they made a unanimous report that there was no rea- 
son for the half-and-half. That report was made by three Sena- 
tors and three Members of the House, by the men who were 
appointed to investigate the fiscal relations between the two 
governments, and they unanimously said that the thing to do 
was to have the money collected by a reasonable assessment 
upon the property owners of the District of Columbia, a reason- 
able rate of taxation fixed, and that that sliould be paid into 
the Treasury, and that that should end the obligation of the 
people of the District of Columbia. Then if the Federal Govern- 
ment or Congress wanted to spend any amount of money the 
amount paid by the people of the District was at an end and the 
settlement was complete. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON. Certainly. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Is it not true that in 1878 when 
the half-and-half plan was adopted the District of Columbia 
was largely in debt, and that now since the special committee, 
of which the gentleman has spoken, has made its report to do 
away with the half-and-half the District of Columbia is not only 
out of debt but has a surplus? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes; a moment ago I said there were $6,000,000 
surplus. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I wanted to contrast the time 
when the half-and-half was established and the time when the 
committee reported. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the elimination of the half-and-half plan 
eliminate appropriations from the Federal Treasury to the 
amount of some $6,000,000? 

Mr. SISSON. It would the first of the year. At this par- 
ticular time it would be tantamount to writing off a charge 
against the Federal Government in favor of the District of 
Columbia of something like $6,000,000, In other words, the bill 
now carries something less than $15,000,000. Now, at this 
particular time when the Government of the United States is 
needing money, at a time when the United States Treasury is 
bleeding at every pore, it is a time when the District of Colum- 
bia should be willing to have this money written off the books, 
because when the District of Columbia was overwhelmed with 
debt the Federal Treasury came to its relief. 8 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON. I do. 

Mr: CANNON. I want to see if I understand the situation: 
The half-and-half principle is the law. 

Mr. SISSON. - That is the law now. . 

Mr. CANNON. This House provision whieh is stricken out 
by the Senate, the Senate restoring the half-and-half prevision, 
us provided by law, repeals the half-and-half provision. 

Mr. SISSON. It repeals the half-and-half principle: 

Mr. CANNON. And it is, therefore, legislation on an appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON, I ask the gentleman further, if the rule that 
has always been in force between the House and the Senate 
is not, where either body puts a rider upon an appropriation 
bill changing the law, for the House proposing the rider to 
recede in ease of disagreement. 

Mr. SISSON. That has usually been the custom, but it has 
not been a universal one, and there are many exceptions to it. 
Too many evils hide behind the rule. We must not recede here, 
because we are right. 

Mr. CANNON. This money that my colleague says is for the 
credit of the District of Columbia, some 586.000.000 

Mr. SISSON. I am giving the round figures. 

Mr. CANNON. Six million dollars im round numbers, it is 
anticipated, will at the end of the coming fiseal year amount to 
$8,000,000 ; but that is all in the Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. And it ean not be taken out of the Treasury 
of the United States until it is appropriated by Congress. The 
Distriet of Columbia is powerless to get one dollar of it. 

Mr. SISSON. That is true. 

Mr. CANNON. Without legislation by Congress. Is not 


that so? 
Mr. SISSON. Yes. 
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Mr. CANNON. That being the case, it is subject to use, 


I apprehend, in the payment of any of the obligations of the 
Government. In other words, it is like all other money in the 
Treasury. 

Mr. SISSON. That is true. It has gone into the Treasury 
like any other tax, except that there is a charge upon the 
Treasury books against the Government for that amount in 
favor of the District, 

Mr. CANNON. But that is mere bookkeeping. 

Mr. SISSON. Yes; but it is an indebtedness of the Federal 
Government, according to the contention—which I do not ad- 
mit—of the attorneys of the District of Columbia. $ 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, well; after all, that is the contention of 
the attorneys of the District, but no one but Congress can get 
one dollar of that money out of the Treasury. 

Mr. SISSON. That is true. 

Mr. CANNON. Is it not true that the House has already 
passed a joint resolution this morning, in which presumably the 
Senate will concur, which extends the appropriations during 
July unless they be otherwise provided for? 

Mr. SISSON. That is true. 

Mr. CANNON. So that this bill might fail in the event the 
Senate agrees to the joint resolution and still the half-and-half 
principle that my friend criticizes after July would prevail. 

Mr. SISSON. That is true. 

Mr. CANNON. That being the case, it is unthinkable that an 
irresistible force and an immovable body should meet on the 
Ist day of August and have another appropriation made extend- 
ing or otherwise, so that if my friend will permit, the rule being 
that the body which proposes legislation on a general appro- 
priation bill shall give way rather than not have the expenses 
of the Government paid according to existing law, đoes not my 
friend think, while it will not cost one dollar, whether the 
half-and-half principle is repealed at this time or not, so far 
as the taking of the money of the Treasury is concerned—— 

Mr. SISSON. Of course, I yielded to my friend for a question, 
not a statement. 

Mr, CANNON. Does not my friend think it is the part of 
wisdom to agree to the motion of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Raker]? 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, I certainly do not think so. I 
decline to yield further. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON. In a moment. I want to say to my friend the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] that the statement which 
he makes in reference to the July appropriation is exactly the 
truth, but is not true as to the amount carried in this bill. Of 
course, we propose that the District government shall be con- 
ducted, but the new activities provided for in the bill, the new 
increases of salary provided for in the bill, are matters which 
we have put into the bill, and which were put in because we 
felt, of course, that at this time those salaries were justified, 
will not be paid at all. If these benefits are denied the District 
the Senate will be to blame. We offer them a good bill—two- 
platoon system for our firemen; increase for our policemen in 
numbers and in salary ; increase for schools and increase in their 
salaries; in fact, if the Senate does not want the bill which we 
send over to them, the District will fail to get the benefit of 
several millions of dollars. 

Every man who has served upon this committee will bear me 
testimony that every time an item is suggested it is demanded, 
whether it is needed or not, by the District of Columbia to the 
full extent of the half which they pay. What is the result? The 
District Commissioners in making up the appropriation bill 
make it up, as the District Commissioners themselves testify, 
so as to come within a few hundred dollars of twice as much as 
was raised by taxation in the District of Columbia, thus encour- 
aging all sorts of extravagance. It is not a question of whether 
it is fair; it is a question of whether half has been taken away; 
and they claim that the Federal Treasury should respond in 
like amount, and that is the lobby which is continuously going 
on; that is the atmosphere that surrounds every Congressman 
in every hotel around the entire District of Columbia. There is 
not a single member of the Subcommittee on Appropriations 
that would deny the District every dollar to which it is entitled. 
I believe that every member of the committee is as sincere as 
men can be in appropriating every dollar they need. 

Mr, CRISP. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON. In a moment. I want to say that the Senate 
of the United States ought to at least discuss it, so that the 
Members of the Senate might understand the principle involved. 
They ought to discuss it as we have discussed it. They ought to 
discuss it freely and openly. When we first began to discuss 
this in the House there were not many Members of the House 
who understood it. Now, the Membership of the House under: 
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stands it, and on every occasion, by overwhelming votes, we 
have voted to abolish the half-and-half principle. 

The custom is to wait until the last moment of the last days 
and the last hour before the matter comes to a vote, and we are 
then confronted with the proposition that the District of Co- 
lumbia appropriation bill will fail unless the House shall recede. 
The House has yielded too often already. Now, we all hope 
that the Senate will not let this bill fail, but that the Senate 
will yleld and give the District of Columbia the best bill they 
have ever had. 

I yield to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. CRISP. I understood the gentleman from Mississippi to 
state, and I thoroughly agree to the statement, that at the end 
of the next fiscal year there would be to the credit of the District 
of Columbia in the Treasury about $8,000,000. 

Mr, SISSON. That is the statement of the auditor. 

Mr. CRISP. The District appropriation bill usually carries 
anywhere from $14,000,000 to $15,000,000? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

Mr. CRISP. If $8,000,000 is to the credit of the District, is it 
not possible, and in fact is it not the logical conclusion of the 
half-and-half act, that in one year, or the next succeeding fiscal 
year, there could be appropriated under the half-and-half—— 

Mr. SISSON. Sixteen million dollars, ; 

Mr. CRISP. Sixteen million dollars for the District of Co- 
lumbia without levying 1 cent of taxes upon any property 
within the District of Columbia? ; 

Mr. SISSON. That is true. If the Congress should at any 
time consider this fund, which is gradually piling up on account 
of the richness of the District of Columbia now as compared to 
it 30 years ago, if the Congress should ever concede that their 
contention was a correct one, then in one year the people of the 
District of Columbia would go without paying any taxes. Now, 
I decline to yield for the moment. In my judgment to further 
confer would be useless, We have for three times tried to dis- 
cuss these differences, but our conference has amounted to noth- 
ing. The Senate of the United States ought to recede in fairness 
and in justice. I want te say this: You will not get a Senator 
to put in the Record a statement of facts on which he is willing 
to go before the country and say that for this reason he wants 
the half-and-half maintained. Your commission appointed on the 
part of the House could not find a reason why it should be main- 
tained, although they had always voted for it, and so had the 
three Senate Members. Now, feeling that after so many votes in 
the House, and when our Senators and friends on the other side 
decline to discuss it, the House has but one thing to do, and that 
is adhere. 

I want to state to the House I am your servant, I am repre- 
senting your views as they have been expressed here on repeated 
roll calls and repeated votes, and therefore I have not felt it 
to be my duty to recede, but I felt it has been my duty not to 
recede, and felt it was my duty to take this course and ask 
your judgment and instruction. It will do no good to go back 
into conference. It ought to be settled nt this time, it ought 
not to be permitted to continue on and on until millions shalt 
have been piled up in the Treasury, and then they can come and 
make demands on the Federal Government for it. Surely the 
Senate will not let this bill die, but will pass it with these 
amendments left off. 

Mr. SISSON. Now, Mr. Speaker, I reserve the remainder of 
my time. 

Mr. GILLETT. Will the gentleman yield me some time? 

Mr. SISSON. How much time does the gentleman desire? 

Mr. GILLETT. Three minutes. 

Mr. SISSON. I will yield that time to the gentleman. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, after having listened to the 
impressive eloquence of the gentleman from Mississippi I am 
exceedingly surprised at his charge that the Senate conferees 
refused to listen and discuss with him this very old question. 
This is not a question, I believe, that can be enlightened here 
by anybody’s discussion. In the House and Senate everybody 
knows what is the issue and have formed their opinion. Per- 
sonally I am disposed to agree that the time has passed for the 
half-and-half system as equitable, but I do not think that this 
money that is piling up in the Treasury belongs necessarily all 
to the District. Congress can do with it as it pleases. But the 
issue is simply this: Shall we carry on this appropriation as it 
always has been carried on by the half-and-half system until 
some other system is adopted by the Government, or shall we 
have no District appropriation bill? The Senate says they will 
agree to no other District appropriation bill, and therefor the 
two bodies are up against each other, and if the gentleman's 
motion to adhere is adopted, why that means that the bill fails 
unless the Senate gives way. Now, the Senate will make the 
argument as they have year after year, that such a change as 
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this is a change of law and should be made by a separate bill 
and not on an appropriation bill, and that is what has always 
been agreed to by both Houses. It comes up every year, and 
the House, which puts or an addition changing the law, is the 
House that has to yield, and so consequently this year the 
Senate, it seems to me, is standing on their rights, so that the 
House has got to yield. I do not think the House ought to ad- 
here, and irrespective of the merits, and although I believe that 
the time has come to abandon the half-and-half, still it ought 
to be done on a separate bill rather than an appropriation bill, 
and we ought to yield on this issue. It seems to me that the 
Senate is within their rights in refusing to listen to a discussion 
of the matter with the gentleman from Mississippi, and they 
are within their rights in refusing to agree. Irrespective of the 
merits of this one proposition the only way that we can have a 
District appropriation bill is for the House to recede as it always 
has in the past, and I think it is the part of wisdom now for the 
House to recede if we want to wind up this bill, as it ought to 
have been wound up last week. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield seven minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop], a member of the committee. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, assuming that all the 

` gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Sisson] says concerning the 
half-and-half proposition to be true, I am still of the opinion that 
the House should not insist upon its position. It is perfectly 
clear that the rider placed upon the original bill was made for 
the purpose of changing the taxing system of the District of 
Columbia. In all my experience, and I dare say in all the ex- 
perience of the gentlemen present, never have we seen before, 
unless it be in this body, a scheme whereby an attempt is made 
to attach a plan for raising money to a bill for spending money. 
Suppose that each one of the appropriation bills introduced into 
this House also carried a rider providing the manner whereby 
the money to meet the appropriations should be raised. It 
would be just as logical for a rider to be attached to the fortitica- 
tion bill providing a scheme of taxation whereby the money to 
be appropriated should be raised as it is to take and append a 
rider upon this bill providing the manner in which the money 
shall be raised, The taxing plan is a proposition that should 
be considered entirely alone, 

I admit, and have admitted every time this question has been 
up here for discussion, that the half-and-half plan possibly 
should be remedied; but it should be remedied when it ean be 
considered upon its merits, and at no other time. It has no 
place upon this appropriation bill. And for that, and that 
alone, have I contended. 

Now, we have had before us this morning and have passed a 
resolution extending the old appropriation for the period of 
one month, I say that that resolution, if it were tested to its 
uttermost, would be absolutely unconstitutional, for the reason 
that it does not only carry with it the appropriation of last year to 
meet the current expenses for this coming month, or one-twelfth 
of the appropriations, but it takes and provides that an addi- 
tional sum may be expended, or provides for additional expendi- 
tures that were not carried in the last bill at all, and they do 
not make the amount that may be expended for this exigency 
certain at all. And there is a rule of law, absolutely incontro- 
vertible, that appropriations must be certain, or that there must 
be language carried in reference to them that will make them 
certain. 

Nobody can tell by this resolution how much money in addi- 
tion to the appropriation of last year will have to be expended 
to meet the exigencies provided for in that resolution. It can 
not be made certain now. No one will test it. But suppose we 
fail to pass this District appropriation bill during this present 
month, a new resolution of this purport must come in to meet 
the emergency and continue throughout the whole year, perhaps. 

What is the situation? We are contending here for a quibble, 
in my mind, and by so doing we are going to bring a very great 
injustice upon the District of Columbia. It is absolutely essen- 
tial for some provision to be made to take care of the housing 
of the school children in the city of Washington. We need many 
school buildings here for that purpose. They could not be pro- 
vided for, for various reasons suggested in the hearings. and 
collapsible buildings were provided in their stead, in order to 
meet the emergency. That is but one of the things that can 
not be provided for, if you please, unless this bill becomes a 
law in some shape or other. I point this out merely as a single 
exainple, to show the hardship that is going to be worked upon 
the District of Columbia, and the only excuse for it will be 
that we are holding here for a contention that has been of 
long standing. Admitting that it is right, it should be thrashed 
out upon its merits and not appended here. It simply looks to 
me that we are holding up the District of Columbia bill for the 
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purpose of making the Senate knuckle to the demands of this 
House. I am in favor of standing by the proposition if it is 
a proposition of merit—and I dare say that it is—when it is 
brought before this House upon its merits, but I do not think 
that the House can afford to append a rider of this character 
to this bill when its only immediate result will bring so much 
of disorder and so much of injustice to the people of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Therefore, I think it is proper for this 
House to recede from the attitude that the conferees are now 
taking, and that we concur in the report made by the Senate; 
and that the gentlemen, or some one of them, some one of this 
committee who had this thing in charge and made this inyesti- 
gation, and who were conyinced, if you please, that this scheme 
is archaic and that some other scheme of taxation should be 
had, should introduce an independent measure here, so that it 
may become a law, and then they could not raise the objection 
on the Senate side that it was new law and ask us to recede 
because of the practice that the. body that proposes new law 
to an appropriation bill of this character, when the other side 
does not consent, must recede. It will obviate a repetition of 
this thing in the future. It will not only save time and much 
wrangling, but it will settle this thing once and for all, and it 
will not be up here as a bone of contention with each appro- 
priation bill, 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I will. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. If the tendency had been for a few years 
preceding the war for a half-and-half system to cure inequity, 
is it not a fact that since the beginning of the war private 
buiiding has fallen off and public buildings have been put up 
in large numbers, and that the Government's holdings have jn- 
creased largely since the war began? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. That is true; and that is one of the 
reasons why this change should not be had at this time. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Aud has it not grown more equitable since 
the war began ?. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. That is very true. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. JonNxson], 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, it bas just been 
stated that the House proposition relative to the half-and-half 
would change or affect the tax system in the District of Colum- 
bia. I can not very well see how that statement can be made. 
There is nothing in the proposition at all that changes or in 
any wise affects the tax system or even the tax rate. 

Then it has been suggested by the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, who just spoke, that this money is in the Treasury and 
belongs to the United States. The history of the question is 
this: Back in the seventies a lot of public moneys in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia were misappropriated. Congress undertook 
to have an accounting made, and provided in thé act that no- 
body residing in the District of Columbia should be one of 
those accountants. It did not believe it could get a fair ac- 
counting without so providing, and at that time the District 
of Columbia had a treasurer. Congress by deliberate act did 
away with the treasurer of the District of Columbia, and pro- 
vided that thereafter all District money should be deposited in 
the Treasury of the United States. So District moneys gath- 
ered by taxation are deposited in the Treasury of the United 
States for safekeeping, I do not believe when the time comes 
to take this $6,000,000 or $8,000,000—whichever it.may be—and 
appropriate it to the United States that it will be done. Then 
it will be contended that that money was taken from the local 
people by taxation; that it is thelr money; and that it ought to 
be theirs. But to permit the old law to stand, one that was 
enacted when the District of Columbia was heels over head 
in debt, should continue when the District of Columbia has a 
surplus in hand, is to me totally untenable. 

The surplus that is in the Treasury of the United States for 
safekeeping is there as a trust fund for the District of Colum- 
bia. Simply because Congress in its wisdom years ago did away 
with the treasurer for the District of Columbia is the only rea- 
son why it is there. To say that the United States should con- 
tinue to match dollar for dollar with tax money collected in the 
District of Columbia, when the District of Columbia has no need 
for it, and because of that it is building up a surplus, is prepos- 
terous. Why the United States should continue to contribute 
more than is needed for the support of the District of Columbia 
I can not understand. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Kentucky 
has expired. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, this is a very important measure, 
and the arguments on it, I think, ought to be heard, and this 
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question ought to be settled! here to-day, I make the point of 
order that there: is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Massachusetts makes 
the point that there is:no quorum: present. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, I move ai call of the House. 

The SPEAKER: Evidently’ there is no quorum: present, and 
tlie gentleman from Mississippi moves a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will lock the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arms will notify. the absentees, and the Clerk will 
emil the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, 
answer to their names: 


and the following Members failed to 


Ayers Krear Lebibach Saunders, Va. 
Bacharach Freeman Littlepage Schall 
aer Galliyan, Lobeck Scott, Iowa 
Bankhead. Garland Tone Seott, Pa. 
Kell Goodall McAndrews: Sells 
Wand Gould: MeCormicts: Shackleford 
Britten Graham, Pa, Magee Sherwood 
Hrodbeck Gray, N. J. Maher Siegel 
Burnett Gregg Manon Slayden 
Caldwell Hamill Martin Smith. Thos. F. 
(amphell, Pa. Hamiiton, N. Y. Mason Snyder 
Carew Haskell Meeker Stedman 
Carter, Mass. Hayes Moores, Ind; Stephens, Miss. 
Clark, Fla. Heaton Mudd ps errata Nebr. 
Cleary Heintz Neely Sterling; Pa. 
Copley Hicks Norton Stevenson 
Crago Hood Olney Sullivan 
Currie, Mich. Houson Olsbaunessy Numners 
Curry, Cal, Howard Padgett Switzer 
Dale, N. X. Husted Paige peace 
Davidson Hutchinson Powers Talbott 
Dies Ircla Pratt Taylor, Colo. 
Donovan James Ragsdale Templeton 
Dooling Johnson, S. Dak.. Rainey, Henry. T. Vu re 
Drukker Johnson, Wash: Ramsey Venable 
Eaglo Juul, Rayburn Voigt 
Histon Kahn Reavis Ward 
Emerson Kearns Riordan Wason 
Rstopinal Kehoe Roberts Watson, Va. 
arr Kelley, Mich. Nodenberg White, Ohio 
Ferris Kennedy, R. I. Rose Williams 
Fisher Kiess, Pa. Rowland Wilson, Tex 
Fordney Kreider Rucker Wingo 
Foss La Guardia Russell Wise 
Francis Langley Sanford Woodyard 


The SPEAKER. On this: vote 288 Members; ai quorum, have 
answered! to their names. 

Mr. SISSON.. Mr. Speaker, I move that further iin oes 
under the call be dispensed with. 

The motion. was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will open the doors. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Garp]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman: from Ohio is recognized for 
five minutes. 

Mr. GARD: Mr. Speaker, the present status: of the: matter 
now under consideration is that the chairman of the committee 
having in cliarge this appropriation bill has: asked that the 
House adhere to the House provision in effeet abolishing the 
application of the half-and-half contribution. To that a motion 
has been: made to recede from tlie House provision and concur 
in the Senate amendment. 

I rise to oppose the recession and to advocate the adherence 
to. the House provision. 

Mr, Speaker and gentlemen, I think that the position taken 
by tlie conferees of the House is a necessary position: for the 
thorough understanding of the question at issue. There has 
come from no one who: has taken part in the debate on this 
question to-day or in the days past an assertion that the half - 
and-half contribution is necessary. The minority lender [Mr. 
Gir just a few moments ago said that he is prepared to 
say that the half-and-half contribution is no longer necessary in 
the District of Columbia. Nobody contends that it is necessary 
in the District of Columbia. It is not necessary. It is entirely 
unnecessary, and simply results in the accumulation: of a lot 
of money which is credited on paper to the District of Columbia 
and against the Government of the United: States. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman. yield for a 
moment? 

Mr. GARD: Yes. 

Mr. GILLETT. Is it any more than fair—inasmuch as the 
gentleman: quoted me in saying that, carrying the impression 
that I was in favor of the Senate: amendment—that the gentle- 
man should say that I am in favor of the Senate amendment 
and in favor of receding from the position of the House on this 
question? Of course I said that, but I said at the same time 
that I thought we ought to recede and concur. 

Mr. GARD: Of course, I understand the position that the 
gentleman: hes taken. I merely stated that the minority leader 
and eyeryone who has had this matter under consideration 


Joins: im the statement that the half-and-lalf principle is no 


longer necessary to be applied in the matter of revenues for the 


Distriet of Columbia and! its care through the General Govern- 
ment. Since I have been in Congress Mr. Fitzgerald, Mr. Page, 
Mr. Sisson, Mr. Davis; and Mr. SHERGEY have all joined in the 
expression that the half-and-half principle is no longer necessary 
and! that the plun proposed in the amendment is the proper one. 

Now, tlie criticism is made that it abolishes œ system of taxa 
tion.. It does not abolisiia system of taxation. If the provision 
which: the House lias: adopted and for which the House con- 
ferees contend is to be adhered to, it means that not a single 
extra: penny of taxation will! be levied upon any property in the 
District of Columbia. It means that identically the same sys- 
tem of taxation that we are now operating under with: respect 
to the government of the District will be maintained; and noth- 
ing added. It simply means that instead of the appropriation 
providing that it shall be paid one-half from tlie District reve- 
nues and one-half from the revenues of the General Govern- 
ment, the common-sense rule in the application of nll taxes shall 


be made; and that is that the taxes raised in the District of 


Columbia shall be applied for the: government of the District of 
Columbia, and that everything necessary for proper government 
over and above the amount raised by taxation im the District 
of Columbin shall be added by the General Government. Now, 
I submit that there is: no one here present or in any other body 


‘present who enn argue that this is not a proper scheme of taxa- 


tion, because: it is tlie scheme applied in all our homes, and this 
general plan will operate for every proper benefit to the District 
of Columbia and! its residents: So when we are considering 
the reasons: why this: amendment shouid be adhered to, I say 
tliat it is agreed to by everybody upon botli sides of this floor 
who has spoken: that it is no longer necessary as a political or 
economical) measure; secondly, that there is no increase in 
taxation; third, that there is no change in the system of taxa- 
tion, because the same of taxation under which- the 
District of Columbia is now working will be continued: 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman: has expired. 

Mr: SISSON.. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the zen- 
teman from Georgian: [Mr. Crisp]. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of tlie use; I had 
not intended to say anything on this motion. My very dis- 
tinguished: friend [Mr. Cannon], the ex- Speaker, stated that. tt 
is customary wien legislation is put on an appropriation. bill 
for the House proposing the legislation to recede if the two 
Houses cam not agree. That is true, as w rule, but every rule 
has its exceptions, and there have been exceptions: to this rule. 

This is not 2 new matter before this House. It is not a 


‘rushed matter. The parties interested have had a full hearing 


before x. joint commission: appointed for that purpose, and that 
commission has: reported unanimously against this system. 
Three times the House lias: passed a provision of law abrogating 
the half-and-half principle, om the idea that it was no longer 
necessary, and the other legislative body, acting: purely within 
its right,, has seen fit to refuse to concur in that action: I liave 
no criticism: whatever to make of the Senate: Now, the motion 
of the gentleman from Mississippi brings the matter to a head. 
It means. no disrespect to the other legislative body. It is 
simply notice to the: other coordinate body that this House has 
considered and weighed this proposition carefully, has pussed 
it three times, and is determined to stand by its action ov let 
the bill fail. 

The only argument IT have heard proposed by anyone who. is 
opposing the: abrogation: of the half-and-half principle is that 
it leaves the District of Columbia without any plan of taxation 
to take the place of the hulf-und-half. Gentlemen, that position 
is untenable. If this amendment passes; it In no wise leaves 
the District without a taxable plan. It in no wise adds one 
cent of tax burden to the people of the District. They will pay 
exactly the same: taxes if this amendment prevails that they 
pay to-day, and there is no city of approximately the: same size 
anywhere in the United! States that pays as low a rate of 
taxation. There is: a tax rate here of $1.50 per $100 on real 
estate assessed at two-thirds of its value, which: means a tax 
rate of $1 a: hundred on the value of real’ estate: You recognize 
that there is no county or State tax here; but this one tax 


‘alone prevails. Now, on intangible personal property there! is 


a low tax rate of three-tenths of 1 per cent, and everyone: is 
given am exemption in the neighborhood of $1,000 on household 
and kitchen furniture: I have no complaint to make because 
the tax rate is low: If we can conduct the affairs of the govern- 
ment of the District and give its citizens a low tax rate; I am 
in favor of it; and if this amendment prevails, it will in no 
wise increase the tax burden of the people of the District. It 
will simply mean that they will continue to pay the same taxes 
that they are now paying, that these taxes will be expended 
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for the District, and Congress will yearly appropriate out of 
the Federal Treasury whatever money beyond that is necessary. 
That is the whole case. [Applause.] 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
five minutes. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, 
minutes remaining. 

The SPEAKER. 


I think I have three or four 


The gentleman has five minutes. 

Mr. SISSON. I should like to accommodate the gentleman 
from Illinois. I yield him three minutes of my remaining time. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I think that is time enough. This 
is perfectly plain and simple. It is a proposition to legislate 
on un appropriation bill. In order to legislate the two Houses 
must agree. Now, this is a proposal to let this bill fail unless 
the Senate agree to the legislation. Gentlemen discuss about 
the merits of it. I am not discussing the merits. If we set this 
precedent, perchance the Senate will send a bill back to us and 
say, “ This bill will fail unless you agree to the rider changing 
the law.” The best way is to observe the customs between the 
two Houses, I might feel differently about it, and I presume 
the Senate might feel differently about it, if this was a plain 
legislative proposition without appropriations, but this is an 
appropriation bill. 

Gentlemen say taxation can not be changed. It can be 
changed. We have plenary power to double or treble the taxa- 
tion in the District of Columbia, provided the Senate and the 
House pass the bill and the President approves it. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes. 

Mr. CRISP. Of course I agree readily that Congress can 
change the tax rate. I simply contended that if you adopt 
this amendment it does not- change the tax rate within the Dis- 
trict, 

Mr. CANNON. Precisely not. Nor if you adopt this amend- 
ment does it take away from Congress the power to let this 
money remain in the Treasury. It takes legislation to take it 
out, and the District gets nothing by it. It is there. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Does the District receive any income from 
this fund? 

Mr. CANNON. Not a cent. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Then it is a mere matter of bookkeeping? 

Mr. CANNON. It is a mere matter of bookkeeping; and I 
would not have opened my mouth about it if the motion had not 
been made to adhere and let the bill fail in the event that the 
Senate did not agree to the legislation proposed by the House; 
but I do not want to set a precedent, so that the Senate could 
plead this in justification if they should put on an appropria- 
tion bill some legislation changing existing law, and then say, 
“Tf you do not agree to it, we will stop the wheels of Goyern- 
ment in whole or in part.“ [Applause.] 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, did the gentleman from Illinois 
use his three minutes? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman used all the time he had. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, in the two minutes remaining I 
want to say that the District of Columbia will not suffer, be- 
cause in addition to the streets provided for in the deficiency 
bill there was appropriated last year $315,000. This is carried 
in the concurrent resolution. Now, the reason they did not 
spend the money during the last year or the last months was 
because they could not spend it; they could not get the material, 
they could not get the labor. So much for that. Shall we 
continue from year to year to be thus thwarted in that which 
is just, in that which is right, in that which is fair, a proposi- 
tion which this House has many times passed by overwhelming 
votes and a matter which has never been voted on in the Senate 
but once, and that after a short discussion; and then when 
they found they were likely to be defeated they came back to 
the House and asked that this commission be appointed. Mr. 
Unperwoop made the motion to appoint the commission. The 
Speaker appointed the commission, men who, every one of 
them, voted for the half and half, and the Senate did the same 
thing. That commission reported that the provision in this bill 
was fair and just and ought to be carried. I do not believe 
that the Senate is going to let this bill fall. It is one of the 
best bills that was ever passed, so far as this District is con- 
cerned. I do not believe that they are going to let the bill 
fail if the House will stand for that which is just, for that 
which is right, and for that which is fair. [Applause.] Mr. 
Speaker, I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The vote will be taken on the preferential 
motion made by the gentleman from California [Mr. Raxer], 
that the House recede from its disagreement to Senate amend- 
ment No. 1 and concur in the same, 


The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Raker) there were—ayes 64, noes 84. 
Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I make the point that no quorum 


is present. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California makes the 
point of no quorum. Evidently there is no quorum present. 
The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will 
notify the absentees, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 128, nays 167, 
answered “ present“ 2, not voting 133, as follows: 


Anderson 


Bowers 
Burroughs 
Butler 


Coady 
Cooper, Ohio 
Coo; ner, W. Va. 


Elliott 
ae 


Fairchild, B. L. 


Alexander 


Bel 

Black 
Blackmon 
Blanton 
Booher 
Borland 
Brand 
Browne 
Brumbaugh 
Buchanan 
Burnett 
Byrnes, 8. C. 
Byrns, Tenn. 
Candler, Miss. 
Caraway 
Carter, Okia. 


Cary 
Chandler, Okla. 
Church 
ee 
Cleary 

Collier 
Connally, Tex. 
Connelly, Kans. 
5 Wis. 


Dewalt 
Dickinson 


Bacharach 
Baer 
Bankhead: 


w 
Carter, Mass. 
Clark, Fia. 
Copley 


Crago 

Currie, Mich. 

cory cs 
Dale; N. Y. 


YEAS—128. 
Fairficld McArthur Rogers 
Fess MeCulloch Rowe 
Flood . S Ind. 
Focht 1 Sanders, N. Y. 
Francis . lin, Mich. 5 
French McLaughlin, Pa. ith, 
Fuller, Lil. Magee Smit danua 
Gallagher Mecker Smith, \ lich. 
Gillett Merritt Smith, C. B. 
Good Miller, Wash, Snell 
Gould Monde! Steenerson 
Gray, N. J. Montague Stiness 
Greene, Mass. Morgan Strong 
Griest Morin Sweet 
Griffin ` Mott Swift 
Hadley Nelson Tilson 
Hamilton, Mich. Nolan Timberlake 
Harrison, Va. Osborne Tinkham 
Hawley Parker, N. J. Towner 
Hersey Parker, N. X. ‘Treadway 
Iollaud Peters Vestal 
Hollingsworth Phelan Voigt 
ull, lowa Platt Volstead 
Ifumphreys Porter Vason 
Johnson, Wash. rice Watson, Pa 
Kennedy, lowa Purnell Wheeler 
Kiess, Pa. ker White, Me. 
Knutson Ramseyer Williams 
La Follette Rankin Winslow 
Linthicum Reed Wood, Ind 
Little Robbins Woods, Iowa 
Lufkin Roberts Zihlman 
NAYS—167. 
Dixon Jones Sabath 
Dominick Keating Sanders, La. 
Donovan Kettner Saunders, Va. 
Doolittle Key, Ohio Scott. Mich. 
Doremus King ay 
Doughten Kraus 
Drane Larsen Shallenberger 
Dupré Lazaro Shouse 
Eagan Lea, Cal. Sims 
Eagle Lee, Ga. Sinnott 
Evans Lesher Sisson 
Fisher Lever Small 
Flynn Lobeck Snook 
Foster London Stafford 
Frear Lundeen RIR u 
Fuller, Mass. Lunn 
Gandy McAndrews . Miss. 
Gard MceClintic Sterling, Pa. 
Garner McKeown Taylor, Ark. 
Garrett, Tenn. McLemore ‘Thomas 
Garrett, Tex. Madden ‘Thompson 
Glass Mansfield Tillman 
Godwin, Py 2 . Van Dyke 
Goodwin, A Sails Venable 
Gordon Mil Be Minn. > Vinson ~x 
Graham. Ill, Moo Waldow EN 
Gray, Ala. Nicholls, S. C. Walker Sh 
Hamlin 8 Mich. Walsh . 
Hard Oldtiel Walton ax 
Harrison, Miss. Oliver. Ala. Watkins “4 
Hastings . Oliver, N. Y. Weaver f 
Naw Overmyer ebb Š 
Hayden Overstreet Welling 2 
Heflin Park Welt ` 
elm Polk Whaley 
Hensley Pou Wilson, III. 
Hilliard Quin Wilson, La. 
Huddleston Rainey, J. W Wilson, Tex. 
Hull, Tenn. Randall Wright 
Igoe Romjue Young, N. Dak. 
Jacoway Rouse Young, Tex. 
Johnson, Ky. Rubey 
ANSWERED “PRESENT "—2. 
Browning Sumners 
NOT VOTING—133. 
th Garland Howard 
De Glynn Ilusted 
Dies Goodall Hutchinson 
Dooling Graham, Pa, Treland 
Dowell Green, Towa James 
Drukker Greene, Vt. Johnson, S. Dak 
Elston Gregg Juul 
Emerson, Hamill Kahn 
Estopinal Hamilton, N.Y. Kearns 
Fairchild, G. Haskell Kehoe 
Farr Hayes Kelley, Mich, 
Ferris Heaton Kelly, Pa: 
Fields Heintz Kennedy, R. I. 
Fordney Helveriug Kincheloe 
Foss licks Kinkaki 
Freeman jiood Kitchin 
Gallivan Houston Kreider 
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LaGaardia Olney Russell Sullivan 
Langley O'Shaunessy Schall witzer 
Lehibach Padgett Scott, Iowa 

Littlepage Palge Scott, Pa. tt 
Lonergan Powers Sells Taylor, Colo, 
Longworth Pratt Shackleford Temple 
McCormick - Ragsdale Sherley Templeton 
McKenzie Rainey, II. T. Sherwood are 

Maher Ramsey iegel ard 
Mann Rayburn Slayden Watson, Va 
Martin eavis Joan White, Onio 
Mason ordan Smith, T. F. ingo 
Moore, Pa. Robinson Snyder ise 
Moores, Ind. Rodenberg Stedman Woodyard 
Mudd Rose Stephens, Nebr. 

Neely Rowland Sterling, III. 

Norton Rucker Stevenson 


So the motion of Mr, Ran was rejected. 

The following pairs were announced: 

Until further notice: 

Mr, Ferris with Mr. RODENBERG. 

Mr. OLNEY with Mr. HICKS, 

. Houstox with Mr, DRUKKER. 

r. ESTOPINAL with Mr. HUSTED. 

Hoon with Mr. Foss. 

. Watson of Virginia with Mr. Curry of California. 
. Dies with Mr. Carrer of Massachusetts. 

. TALBOTT with Mr. BROWNING. 

. Suswcners with Mr. Reavis. 

„ Hamxrtr with Mr. Heaton, 

. GALLIVAN with Mr. Haarmtron of New York. 
. BANKUEAD with Mr. GEORGE W. FAIRCHILD. 

. Rucker with Mr. WARD. 

. WINdo with Mr. LANGLEY. 

. Howarp with Mr. MCKENZIE. 

„ LITTLEPAGE with Mr. Mason. 

. STEPHENS of Nebraska with Mr. Kennxepy of Rhode Island. 
„ Keno: with Mr. Switzer. 

. SHErwoop with Mr. BACHARACH. 

r. Date of New York with Mr. BLAND. 

. Fiers with Mr. Farr. 

. Grece with Mr. GLYNN. 

r. Bropreck with Mr. Granan of Pennsylvania. 
. Dootrne with Mr. COPLEY. 

. Hetverrnc with Mr. ELSTON. 

. KELLY of Pennsylvania with Mr. BRITTEN. 

. KINCHELOE with Mr. DOWELL. 

. CALDWELL with Mr. DAVIDSON. 

r. LONERGAN with Mr. EMERSON. 

Mann with Mr. FREEMAN. 

„ Martin with Mr. Carrer of Massachusetts, 
„ CAMPBELL of Pennsylyania with Mr. GARLAND. 
. NEELY with Mr. GOODALL. 1 

. Dent with Mr. KAHN. 

„ O'Suaunessy with Mr. HASKELL. 

. PapcEerr with Mr. Crago. 

. CANL with Mr. Haves. 

. Racspare with Mr. HUTCHINSON. 

. Henny T. Rarney with Mr. Woopyanp. 

. RAYBUEN with Mr. IRELAND. 

. CanEw with Mr. JAMES. 

„ Riordan with Mr. FORDNEY. ~ 

. Rozrnson with Mr. KEARNS. 

. Russril with Mr. Kerrey of Michigan. 

. SCHALL with Mr. Kremer. 

. SHACKLEFORD With Mr. LONGWORTH. 

. STEDMAN with Mr. STERLING of Illinois. 

r. Tague with Mr. PAIGE. 

. Suentey with Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania. 

. Layton of Colorado with Mr. LEHLBACH. 

. Trromas F. Surra with Mr. Mupp. 

Mr. Warre of Ohio with Mr. Currte of Michigan. 

Mr. STEvENsoN with Mr. SNYDER. 

Mr. Wise with Mr. TEMPLE. 

Mr. SULLIVAN with Mr, SIEGEL. 

Mr. BROWNING. Mr. Speaker, I have a pair with the gen- 
tleman from Maryland, Mr. Tarsorr. I voted “aye.” I with- 
draw that vote and answer “present.” 2 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 

A quorum being present, the doors were opened. 


CORRECTION, 


Mr, PHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
have a correction made in the Record and in the Journal. 
Yesterday on roll call No. 198, the vote upon the so-called Bor- 
land amendment, I am recorded, as appears in the RECORD, as 
having voted “yea ” to pass the legislative, executive, and judi- 
cial appropriation bill, the objection of the President of the 
United States to the contrary notwithstanding. As a matter 


of fact, I was not present at the time that vote was taken. I 
was at the navy yard, but if I had been present I would have 
voted nay, as I have already twice voted against the so-called 
Borland amendment, > 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the correction will be 
made in the Journal and in the Reconp in accordance with the 
statement of the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Thera was no objection. 


DISTRICT APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, I take it the question now is 
upon my motion to adhere. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would think that a motion to re- 
cede and concur having been voted down would make a vote 
upon the gentleman’s motion unnecessary. 3 : 

Mr, CRISP. Mr. Speaker, if the Chair will indulge me for 
a moment, I think undoubtedly the voting down of the motion 
to concur is tantamount to insistance, but it is not tantamount 
to the gentleman's motion to adhere. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the gentleman from 
Georgia is correct, upon reflection. The question is on the mo- 
tion of the gentleman from Mississippi to adhere to the dis- 
agreement of the House to Senate amendment No. 1. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. SISSON, Mr. Speaker, there are two other amendments, 
but I suppose there will be no controversy about those. I ask 
that the vote be taken upon those two amendments. 

The SPEAKER. What motion does the gentleman make? 

Mr. SISSON. I move to adhere as to the other two amend- 
ments—61 and 83. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I rise to ask if it is not in order 
to amend the motion of the gentleman to adhere by moving as 
a substitute therefor that the House further insist upon the two 
amendments; and if so, I make that motion. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that is in order. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, I have no objection to those other 
two matters going back into conference, but the Keller matter 
is one which I am sure not a single Member of the House will 
agree to. No Member of the House has ever agreed to it. In 
the Keller matter the courts in a condemnation proceeding in 
a perfectly regular way condemned some of Mr. Keller's prop- 
erty for street purposes. He went into court and contested the 
first award, and the courts decided the issue against him. Mr. 
Keller then paid the award and did not appeal. He does not 
come now and ask that he be given back the amount of money, six 
or seven hundred dollars, but he is asking now for an appropria- 
tion of, I think, $8,800, and the House has not for one moment 
offered to entertain the idea of paying him, because if we do It 
opens up at least a thousand cases, so I am informed by Dis- 
trict officials, that are on all fours with this, and they do not 
know just where the thing would end. The other amendment 
is an amendment where the Senate seeks to repeal the law in 
reference to the playgrounds in the District of Columbia. 
When the playgrounds were created in the District it was pro- 
vided that all of the expenses of the playground association 
should be paid out of the District treasury, and your conferees 
have insisted that that money should be paid, as heretofore paid, 
wholly out of the District funds. Those are the two items. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my motion to further 
insist, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts with- 
draws his motion, and the question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Mississippi to adhere to the disagreement of the House 
to Senate amendments numbered 61 and 83. 

The motion was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. Sisson, motions to reconsider the votes by 
which the House agreed to adhere on the disagreement of the 
House to Senate amendments numbered 1, 61, and 83 were laid 
on the table. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
LONERGAN for the balance of the week, on account of important 
business. 


GOVERNMENT CONTROL OF TELEGRAPH COMPANIES, ETC, 


Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, by authority of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, I move to reconsider the 
action of the House in the rereference of House joint resolu- 
tion 309, to insure the continuous operation of the electrical 
communicating systems, to guard the secrecy of war dispatches, 
and to prevent communications between public enemies, from 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I reserve a point of order on the 
motion. 
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Mr. SIMS; I would le to make a statement before any 


actionis-taken; - 

The SPRAKER: It is not debatable. 

Mr. SS. I: ask unanimous: consent; te. proceed for five 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr: GORDON. Mr. Speaker; reserving. the right to object, 
I wish to have coupled with that a request thut I may proceed 
also for flye minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio hitches onto that 
proposition that he shall have five minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr: MADDEN. Mr: Speaker, it is understood, of course, 


that the point of order against the motion is pending while this 


debate is going on. , 
Mr. SIMS- Oh, certainly. 
Mr: GARRETT) of; Tennessee, 

of order now? : 

The SPEAKER. That is corrects If the point of order is 
going to be made, it better be made now. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that, 
under clause 2, Rule XVIII, this- motion is not in order. 
Clause 2 of Rule XVIII provides: 

No hill, petition, memorial, or resolution referred to a committee or 
reported therefrom for printing and recommitment shall be brought 
back into the House on a motion to reconsider. 

Mr. SIMS. This is a motion for-a rereference. 

The SPEAKER, Unless. the gentleman wants to be heard, 


the Chair, is ready to rule and overrules the point, of order. 


Applause. 

Mr. SIMS. Has the question of. unanimous consent for five 
minutes on a side been acted. upon? 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, I raise the point of order that 
this is. not privileged. 

Mr. SIMS. Nobody said it was 

The SPEAKER. Of course, it is privileged; he has a right 
to file at any time within two days. 

Mr. GILLETT, But the Chair Lam: sure would not rule that 
a Member can get up at any time; at any hourrof the day, and 
take it up at any time during the day. 

The SPEAKER. No; the Chair would not rule anything of 
the sort. 
would be taken up. A, 

Mr. MADDEN. It seems te me the time to take it up is im- 
mediately after the reading of the. Journal to-morrow morning. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman will hear me on the ques- 
tion raised by the gentleman from Massachusetts, I wish: to 
direct the attention of the Chair to the precedents. Under Rule 


XVIII. clause 1. which relates to reconsiderations and the order 


in which they may be considered, I find this note: 

When it— 

Referring to the motion to reconsider— 
relates to a bill belonging to a particular class of business, considera- 
tion of the motion is in order only when that class of business is in. 
order. (Citing Vol, V, Precedents, 5677-5681.) 

Of course, Mr. Speaker, this is not the proper time, under the. 
order of business of the House, to consider the rereference of 
Pills. I do not question but what to-morrow the gentleman could 
be recognized to enter a motion to reconsider ; but the business on 
the Speaker's table haying been taken up and considered, we are 
not now in the position to consider even a motion to reconsider 
under the precedents to which I haye just called attention. 

Mr. GARRETT: of Tennessee. I did not catch clearly the 


reading of the precedent, there was so much confusion about me; 


but what the gentleman from Tennessee is proposing to do now, 
as I understand, is to enter a motion to reconsider. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is the very question, whether it can 
be entered at this time. It could undoubtedly have been entered 
immediately following the motion made by the gentleman from 
Ohio, but as intervening business has taken place, that under 
the rules of the House and order of business, the business on the 
Speaker’s table, such as conference reports, disposition of con- 
ference reports, and so forth, has taken place, the gentleman 
is not at present privileged to enter a motion to reconsider. 
After. he. enters. it, then it is his privilege to take it up at any 
time; but he has not under this precedent: the privilege of even 
entering it at this moment. He can not rise at this time, because 
it is not the regular order of business 

Mr. SIMS: Ihave been recognized. 

The SPEAKER. In the very nature of things a motion to 
reconsider is not made part of the order of business. If the 
House was not in a hurry, the Chair would be glad to hear 
gentlemen. on both sides of this question, but he has his mind 
made up and might as well make the decision: 


When a motion has been made and carried or lost, it shall be in order 
for any Member of the majority, on the same or succeeding- day; to 
move for the reconsideration thereof, and such motion; s. e 


Why- not dispose of the point 


If there is something else of higher privilege, that 


take l and Foreign 


precedence of all other questions except the consideration of a confer- 
ence ort or a motion to adjourn, and shali not be withdrawn after 
the sald succeeding day without the consent of the House, and there- 
after any Member may call it up for,cousideration—— 

And so forth. 

That is Rule XVIII in reference to reconsideration, and while 
it may not be in these precedents I do not know whether it is or, 
not—the Chair remembers very distinctly. that Mr. Speaker: 
CAnnow ruled the same way as the Chair is-going to rule, that 
this is in order, on a motion made by the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr JonxsOoN] here once. 

Mr. STAFFORD» Do I understand it is the privilege of tho 
gentleman: not only to enter a motion at the present time but 
to have it considered at the present time? 

The SpEAKER. If there is no conference. report, if there is- 
no gentleman who wishes to offer a conference report ready: 
here, the Chair will recognize the gentleman, 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish-to direct the attention of ‘the Chair 
to paragraph 5677, Hinds’ Precedents, Which is as follows: 

When a motion to reconsider-relates to a bill belonging to a par- 
ticular class of business 

And I assume this applies to a class of business which is only 
in order immediately following the Journal! 
the. consideration of the motion is in order only when that class of 
business is in order. 

The SPEAKER. Why, this rule I read here is clear as crystal. 

Mr. STAFFORD. These precedents are interpreting that rule. 

The. SPEAKER. The. Chair knows, but the rule has prece- 
dence. and importance over any judgment of any Speaker or 
anybody else. 

Mr. SIMS. Has unanimous consent been granted for five 
minutes on a side? f 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to giving the gentleman 
from. Tennessee five minutes and the gentleman from Ohio five 
minutes? [After a pause. ] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, on the 27th this resolution 

Mr. MADDEN.. Of what? 

Mr. SIMS. Twenty-seyenth of June, this resolution was intro- 
duced and referred to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, but I as chairman did not see it until on the morn- 
Ing of the 28th. I saw it was an important resolution. I knew 
that a recess was contemplated and that there was a great 
deat of important business to be;transacted before the Ist of July 
with reference to appropriation bills and conference reports. 
Therefore I sent a copy of the resolution with a letter to the. 
Secretary of War, to the Secretary of the Navy, the Postmaster 
General, and the President of the, United States, and asked 
each of them specifically to make comment as to its desirability 
of passage or any opposition that either might have to the 
passage of the resolution, I immediately received letters from. 
all of them indorsing. the resolution and immediate action in 
respect to its passage. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield for one question? 
Now, if this was so important why did not the President of the 
United States indicate that fact to the Congress 

Mr. SIMS. He did; I am part of it as chairman of; the 
committee. 

Mr. MADDEN, (continuing). Without:anybedy asking. it? 

Mr. SIMS. I referred the resolution for information and got 
it. I thes called the Committee on Interstate and Foreigu Com- 
merce together, and we considered the resolution on Saturday 
very. fully, and upon order of the committee a hearing was 
set for to-day at 10.80, and I was directed by a resolution of 
the committee to ask said Secretaries to come-or send some one 
to represent them. 

They all came. The Secretary of War, the Secretary of the 
Navy; and the Postmaster General have testified before the, 
committee to-day. We were in session at the very moment this 
unanimous-consent request was made, and not a member of 
the committee was on the floor of the House. We are ready 
to act, as the hearings are closed. It was a proper reference 
in the first place. It is a question touching the interstate com- 
mercial facilities of this country as to the telegraph and tele- 
phone service. The object of the proposed taking over is due to 
war conditions, but its operation will not be exclusively mili- 
tary. The resolution is-not to take oyer, but simply authorizes 
the President to exercise such power if he shall determine. the 
necessity exists.. The committee has done its duty. I have no 
reflection to make upon the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Gorpon] 
or on his committee. Now, in order to get prompt action on 
this resolution, it ought not to be referred to any other com- 
mittee, as we have considered it and are ready to act on it. I 
yield the balance of my-time to the gentleman from Wisconsin 
IMr. Esca], who is a member of the Committee on Interstate 
ree, 
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Mr. Speaker, how much time have I left? 

The SPEAKER, Two minutes, 

Mr. SIMS. I yield two minutes to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Escu]. 4 

Mr. ESCH. The matters relating to telegraph and telephone 
nnd wireless and cable systems have always been in the juris- 
diction of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
The war emergency should not change that jurisdiction. There 
is no more reason why the Committee on Military Affairs should 
take jurisdiction of this bill, which relates also to the Post 
Office and to the Navy Departments, than that the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads and on Naval Affairs should 
take jurisdiction. The Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce should have and retain jurisdiction of a measure 
that relates to communication by telegraph, telephone, cable, 
wireless, or by any other means. We have already assumed 
that jurisdiction. We have had hearings thereon. We are 
perhaps about ready to report. There is no reason why there 
should be a change of reference. The motion would not have 
prevailed, I believe, in this House had a member of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce been present when 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Gorpon] made his motion for 
reference. Because we were in committee engaged in hearings 
on this very resolution, we were not able to protect the rights 
of our committee. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. g 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I wish to say that the act regulating 
radio communication was from the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, and if this bill relates to that subject 
should it not go to that committee? 

Mr. ESCH. The radio communication is so inconsequential 
a part of the total amount of communication covered by this 
resolution that I think the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce should retain jurisdiction over it. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Under the radio act the Government has 
already exercised complete power over radio telegraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin has expired. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Gorpon] is 
recognized for five minutes, 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, all that has been said upon this 
subject is interesting, but it is not important. It has no rele- 
vancy to the question before the House. Here is a proposition 
that is most sweeping—to take over in time of war private 
property. Now, a bill authorizing the taking over of the tele- 
graph and telephones has been pending in the Committee on 
Military Affairs since June 4, introduced by a member of that 
committee, referred without objection to that committee, and 
we are now awaiting a report in writing from the Secretary 
of War. 

Private property can not be seized, even in time of war, except 
as a war measure. This joint resolution that has been rushed 
through here and rushed into this Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce proposes to take these properties without 
first providing for compensation. And it is not a matter that 
pertains to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
at all. It pertains to our committee. The original bill was 
drawn by a member of our committee, introduced into this 
House, as I have said, and referred to our committee without 
objection, where it is now pending. Our committee haus been 
very busily engaged 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
question ? 

Mr. GORDON. I will. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The gentleman says they are 
proposing to take this property without compensation. Does not 
the resolution specifically provide that it shall be taken upon 
the same terms practically on which the Government took the 
railroad systems? 

Mr. GORDON. And, of course, that bill to take the railroads 
came from our committee, as a matter of fact and history. The 
Committee on Military Affairs on the 29th of August 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman permit a 
question? 

Mr. GORDON. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Just on the question of compen- 
sation. 

Mr. GORDON. That is not in either of these bills. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The gentleman touched on it a 
little while ago. 

Mr. GORDON.. I decline to yield. 

This rests exactly upon the same legal proposition and basis 
that the railroads do. The authority under which the President 
took over the railroads is contained in a bill reported to this 
House by the Committee on Military Affairs and which was 
signed by the President on August 29, 1916. Now, when you 


Will the gentleman permit one 


come to providing for pay for the railroads, their compensation 
and for their use and occupation, very properly a bill providing 
for that and providing facilities for the civil population, was 
referred to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
And when we get ready to pay for the use of these telephone 
and telegraph lines and to provide for their uses and their ae 
commodation to the public, that bill will also be referred to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, just exactly as 
the railroad bill was. But the authority to take these proper- 
ties, to seize them, and to take them by the Government, is 
purely and distinctly a war measure. Nobody pretends that you 
have a right to go around here indiscriminately and take prop- 
erty without compensation. You must first make compensation 
before you can take private property, under the fifth amend- 
ment to the Constitution, except under the great exigency of war, 
which now exists, and it is absolutely and entirely because of 
that great exigency that it is proposed to confer this great power. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Under that reasoning, why should not the 
shipping bill and the espionage act have been referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs? 

Mr. GORDON. That is not the question at all. Those bills 
did not propose to seize private property. 

- Mr. BARKLEY. Under the shipping act it was done, 

Mr. GORDON. Certainly not. 

Mr. DECKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GORDON. Yes; what do you want? 

Mr. DECKER. Does the gentleman contend that this con- 
templates the seizure of property that is exclusively within the 
jurisdiction of the Military Committee? 

Mr. GORDON. Not necessarily. But I say this resolution is 
within the jurisdiction of the Committee on Military Affairs, 
just exactly as that conferring authority to take over the ratl- 
roads was in the exclusive jurisdiction of the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Was not that a rider to the Army appro- 
priation bill and put on as a matter of precaution? If originally 
a bill had been introduced to take over the railroads that would 
have gone to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
instead of to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. GORDON. Not unless it had been previously provided 
for by law. Nobody ever attempted to authorize the Com- 
mander in Chief to go and seize private property except through 
authority of law reported by the Committee on Military Affairs. 
That is the exclusive committee in this House that is authorized 
to report pure and simple war legislation of that character. 

Mr. BARKLEY. We did that in the case of the allen- property 
act, which authorizes the seizure of property. That bill was 
reported by the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
instead of the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. GORDON. That was merely for a trusteeship for prop- 
erty of alien enemies. It did not propose to appropriate the 
property or the use of it. This bill is simply to appropriate the 
use of telegraph and telephone systems for the period of the war. 
This resolution applies to matters within the sole jurisdiction of 
our committee. The motion to reconsider should be voted down. 

Mr. DECKER rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Missouri rise? 

Mr. DECKER. 
minutes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman is going to get 
consent to speak, I will insist that people on this side shall have 
the right to speak? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman object? 

Mr. MADDEN. I object. 

Mr. DECKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Esch] on that side be given 
five minutes. 

Mr. MADDEN. I object to the gentleman designating the 
person on this side who is to 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois objects. The 
question is on the motion of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Stats] to reconsider the vote whereby House joint resolution 
No. 309 was taken from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. DYER. I demand the yeas and nays, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri demands the 
yeas and nays. Those in favor of taking this vote by the yeas 
and nays will rise and stand until they are counted. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr, DENISON. If the yeas and nays are not demanded now, 
can they be demanded after a standing vote is had? 

The SPEAKER. Of course. Eight gentlemen have risen in 
favor of taking the vote by yeas and nays, not a suficient nuni- 
ber. The question is on the motion to reconsider. 


To ask unanimous consent to proceed for five 
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The question was taken; and the Speaker announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 


Mr. BARKLEY. A division, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman demands a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 84, noes 83. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr, Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 

Mr. GORDON. The Chair just did count. 

The SPEAKER. Oh, no. That is not a count to see if there 
is a quorum. Half of them may not have stood up. [After 
counting.] One hundred and ninety-one gentlemen are present, 
not a quorum, The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant 
at Arms will notify the absentees, and the Clerk will call the 
roll. Those in favor of reconsideration will, when their names 
are called, answer “ yea“; those opposed will answer “nay.” 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 187, nays 107, 
answered “ present“ 1, not voting 185, ss follows: 


YEAS—187. 
Alexander Esch Lesher Sanders, La. 
Almon Evans er ers, N. X. 
Aswell Fairchtid, B. L. Linthicum Sanford 
Austin Fairchild, G. W. ttle Scott, Mich. 
Ayres Foster London Scully 
Barkle Francis n Sears 
Beshlin Frear McAndrews Sherley 
Blanton French McArthur Shouse 
Borland Fuller, III. MeFadden Sims 
Bowers Faller, eown Sinnott 
Brand Gandy McLaughlin, Pa, Sisson 
Brodbeck Gard McLemore Slem 
Browne Garrett, Tenn, Magee Smith, Idaho 
Burroughs Gillett Mapes Smith, Mi 
Butler Good Mays Smith, C. B. 
55 Tenn. Goodwin, Ark. Miller, Minn. Snell 
rlin Gould Montague Snook 
Carter, Okla. Gray, Ala. Moon 8 1 
Cary Gray, N. J. Moores, Ind Steele 
Church Green, Iowa tt Sterling, III. 
Clark, Pla Hamilton, Mich. ` Nichols, Mich. Pa. 
lan Stiness 
Connelly, Kans. 1 Miss. Oliver, Ala. Sumners 
Cooper, Ohio Hastings Overmyer Sweet 
Cooper, W. Va. Haugen Overstreet Swift 
Cooper, Wis. Heflin Spe ae Taylor, Ark. 
Crisp Helm ‘ar Thompson 
Crossr Helvering Parker, N. J. Tillman 
Dallinger Hensley. rker, N. Y. Tinkham 
Davis Hersey Peters Treadway 
Decker Holland Phelan Vinson 
Dempsey Hollingsworth Piatt Volstead 
Benton Huddleston Porter Walker 
Dewalt i Tenn. Pou Walton 
Dickinson Purnell Wason 
Dill Ja * Rainey. J. W. Watkins 
Dillon nson, Ky. dall Weaver 
Dixon Jones Rankin Welling 
Dominick Keattn, eed Wel 
Doolittle Kelty, Pa. Roberts Whaley 
Doremus Kincheloe Robinson White, Me. 
Doughton Kinkaid Rogers Wilson, 
Dowell Kuutson Romjue Winslow 
Duna Le Follette Rouse Wright 
Dupré Larsen ubey Young, N, Dak. 
Dyer Lazaro Sabath Iman 
n 7 Lee, Ga. Sanders, Ind. 
NAYS—107. 
Anderson Eagle Kettner Ramseyer 
Ashbrook Edmonds Key, Ohio Rowe 
Barnhart Eott Kiess, Pa. Saunders, Va. 
Beak: Elsworth King Bloan 
Black Fairfield Kraus Small 
Booher ess Leg, Cal. Stafford 
Buchanan Flood Lobeck St 
Burnett Focht Lundeen Stephens, Miss, 
Byrnes, S. C. Gallagher Lunn sien j 
Campbell, Kans. (Garland eCulloch Temple 
Fandler, Miss. Garrett, Tex. McKenzie Thomas 
Cannon Glass McKinley lson 
Caraway Godwin, N. C. Madden Timberlake 
Chandler, Okla. Gordon Mansfield er 
Clark, Pa. Graham, III. Meeker Van Dyke 
Claypool Graham, Pa. Merritt tal 
Cleary Griest Miller, Wash, Waldow 
Conually, Tex. Griffin Moore, Pa, alsh 
Costello Hadl Morgan Watson, Pa, 
Gox Haml Mo: eeler 
mton Harrison, Va. Nicholls, S. C. Williams 
Dale, Vt. Hayden ‘Oliver, N. X. ilson, III. 
Darrow Hilliard Osborne 
Delaney Hull, towa. Polk Wood, Ind. 
Denison Humphreys Price Woods, lowa 
Denovan Johnson, Quin oung, 
Drane Kennedy, lowa Raker 
ANSWERED “PRESENT ”—1. 
Browning 
NOT VOTING—135. 
Anthony Britten Chandler, N. T. Dale. N. Y. 
Bacharach Brumba Classon Davi 
Baer Caldwell Collier Dent 
Bankhead Campbell, Pa. Copley Dies 
Bell ‘Cantrill Crago Dooling 
Blackmon Carew Currie, Mich, Drukker 
Bland Carter, Mass. Carry, Cal, Elston 


Em Howard Mondell Shackleford 
Estopinal Husted udd Shallenberger 
Farr Hutchinson Neely Sherwood 
Ferris Ireland Nelson Siegel 
Fields James Norton layden 
Fisher Johnson, S. Dak. Oldfield Smith, T. F. 
Flynn Juul Olney Snyder 
Fordney Kahn O’Shaunessy tedman 
Foss Kearns Paige Stephens, Nebr. 
Freeman Kehoe Powers Stevenson 
Gallivan Kelley, Mich. Pratt Sullivan 
Garner Kennedy, R. I. Ra: e Switzer 
Glynn Kitchin Rainey, II. T. Tague 
Goodall Kreider Ramsey Talbott 
Greene, Mass. LaGuardia Rayburn Taylor. Colo, 
Greene, Vt. Langley Reavis Templeton 
iregg Lehlbach Riordan Vare 
Hamill Littlepage Robbins Venable 
Hamilton, N Lonergan Rodenberg Voigt 
Haskell Longworth ose Ward 
Hawley are oA Rowland Watson, Va. 
fayes MeCorm Rucker Webb 
Heaton MeLeughlin Mich Russell White, Ohio 
Heintz Schall Wingo 
Hicks Man Scott, Iowa 7 
Hood Martin Scott, Pa. oodyard 
Houston Mason Sells 


So the motion to reconsider was 

‘The Clerk announced the following sedition? pairs: 

Until further notice: 

Mr. BELL with Mr. REAVIS. 

Mr. BANKHEAD with Mr. BRITTEN. 

Mr. Howard with Mr. ELSTON. 

Mr, CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania with Mr. Craco. 

Mr. Strepssan with Mr. KEARNS. 

Mr. Wise with Mr. ANTHONY. 

Mr. BLACKMON with Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts, 

Mr. Bruarcsaven with Mr. CHANDLER of New York, 

Mr. CoLLæR with Mr. Greene of Vermont. 

Mr. FrsHEn with Mr. McLavenrin of Michigan. 

Mr. FLYNN with Mr. PRATT. 

Mr. Garner with Mr. Hawtry, 

Mr. Krreni with Mr. Mann. 

Mr. McCrroxtic with Mr. Ramsey. 

Mr. Wess with Mr. SELLS. 

Mr. ‘OLprrecp with Mr. Monpe tt. 

Mr. VENABLE with Mr. RAMSEY. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER With Mr. Ropprss. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. A quorum is present. The Doorkeeper will 
unlock the doors. The House determines to reconsider. The 


question is on the motion to take this resolution away from the 


Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce and rerefer it 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

The question being taken, the Speaker announced that the 
ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I understood that the motion was 
to take this resolution from the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce and refer it to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, and the Speaker announced that the ayes seemed to 
have it. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair announced it the way he heard it. 

Mr. SIMS. I demand a division. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The motion to reconsider hav- 
ing prevailed, the question is now, I respectfully submit. on the 
original motion made by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Gornon J. 

The SPEAKER. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. That is to take it from the In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Committee and refer it to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

The SPEAKER. ‘That is precisely the way the Chair an- 
nounced it. The question is on the motion made by the gentle- 
man from Ohio to take this joint resolution, 309, away from 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee and rerefer it 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

The question being taken, Mr. Gonbox demanded a division. 

The House divided ; and there were—ayes 61, noes 96. 

Accordingly the motion of Mr. Gorpon was rejected. 


FORTIFICATIONS. 


Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, I present a conference report 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on H. R. 12541, the 
fortifications appropriation bill, and ask unanimous consent for 
its present consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it by title. 

The Clerk :read the title of the bill (H. R. 12541) making 
appropriations for fortifications and other works of defense, 
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for the armament thereof, for the procurement of heayy ord- 
nance for trial and service, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the conference 
report, the rule about printing to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the statement be read in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks that the statement be 
read in lieu of the report. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement of the House conferees 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (NO. 737). 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
12541) making appropriations for fortifications and other works 
of defense, for the armament thereof, for the procurement of 
heavy ordnance for trial and service, and for other purposes, 
having met, after full and free conference have agreed to rec- 
ommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 7, 
9, and 12. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 5, 8, and 10, and agree to the 
same, ; 

Amendment numbered 2: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 2, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert $1,960,000; and the Senate agree 
to the same, 

Amendment numbered 3: That the House recede from its dis- 
fgreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 3, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore the 
matter stricken out by said amendment amended to read as fol- 
lows: “$200,000 for contingent expenses incident to the con- 


struction of seacoast fortifications and their accessories”; and | 


the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 4: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 4, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert 589,924, 540.19; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 6: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 6, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: “ For 
purchase and installation of searchlights for the defenses of 
most important harbors in the Hawaiian Islands, $20,000”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 11: That the House recede from its dis- 
ngreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 11, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum named in said amendment insert the following: “ $342,- 
888.85; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 13: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 13, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “ $2,025,788.85”; and the Senate agree 


to the same, 
WX. P. BORLAND, 
JosEePH W. Bruns, 
James W. Goop, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
O. W. UNDERWOOD, 
JohN WALTER SMITH, 
W. L. JONES, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 

The managers on the part of the House at the conference 
on the disagreeing yotes of the two Houses on amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 12541) making appropriations 
for fortifications and other works of defense, for the armament 
thereof, for the procurement of heavy ordnance for trial and 
service, and for other purposes, submit the following written 
statement in explanation of the effect of the action agreed upon 
by the conference committee and submitted in the accompany- 
ing conference report as to each of said amendments, namely: 

On No. 1: Provides, as proposed by the Senate, that the un- 
expended balances of appropriations for searchlights for anti- 


aircraft defenses shall be available for searchlights for anti- 
aireraft defenses, sound-ranging eqvipment, searchlights for 
seacoast defenses, and electric light and power plants. 

On No. 2: Provides that $1,960,000 instead of $1,995,000, as 
proposed by the House, and $1,900,000, as proposed by the 
Senate, of the unexpended balances of the appropriations here- 
tofore made for construction of land defenses in the United 
States shall be covered into the Treasury. 

On No. 3: Provides that $200,000 instead of $400,000, as 
proposed by the House, of the unexpended balances of the 
appropriation for contingent expenses incident to the construc- 
tion of seacoast fortifications shall be covered into the Treasury. 

On No. 4: Corrects a total in the bill. 

On No, 5: Increases, as proposed by the Senate, from $6,300,000 
to $8,480,000 the appropriation for additional facilities for the 
proof and test of ordnance matériel. 


On No. 6: Appropriates $20,000, as proposed by the Senate, 
instead of $10,000, as proposed by the House, for searchlights 
for harbors in the Hawaiian Islands, and strikes out the appro- 
priation of $33,000, proposed by the Senate, for searchlights for 
harbor defenses in the Philippine Islands. 

On No. 7: Strikes out the appropriation of $17,000, proposed 
by the Senate, for electric light and power plants for seacoast 
defenses in the Hawaiian Islands. 

On No. 8: Appropriates $30,000, as proposed by the Senate, for 
an engineer wharf at Honolulu, Hawaii. 

On No. 9: Appropriates $210,000, as proposed by the House, 
instead of $553,700, as proposed by the Senate, for the construc- 
tion of seacoast batteries for fortification of the Panama Canal. 

On No. 10: Appropriates $155,000, as proposed by the Senate, 
for the purchase of land for the defenses of the Panama Canal. 

On No. 11: Appropriates $342,888.85 instead of $345,888.85, as 
proposed by the Senate, for fire-control stations on the Canal 
Zone. 

On No. 12: Strikes out the appropriation of $1,000,000, pro- 
posed by the Senate, for an aviation station on the Canal Zone. 

On No. 13: Corrects a total in the bill. 

War. P. BORLAND, 

JoserH W. Brnxs, 

James W. Goop, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, this conference report repre- 
sents a complete agreement of the conferees. In fact, there was 
no amendment of the Senate to any of the major items of the 
bill. The House will observe that the amendments of the 
Senate, with the exception of an addition to the próving-ground 
facilities, relate entirely -to our insular possessions, 

I do not think there are any items in the statement that re- 
quire explanation, but I do want to make a brief statement in 
regard to the so-called Bannerman guns. 

When the bill was under debate before the House I made the 
statement that Mr. Bannerman, of New York, had offered to 
the Government, or had undertaken to sell to the Government 
at a price of $15,000 per gun, some thirty 6-inch naval guns of an 
obsolete pattern; that these guns had cost originally the manye 
facturer about $6,000 apiece ; that similar guns had been offered 
to the Army by the Navy at $5,000 apiece; and that Mr. Ban- 
nerman had acquired the guns, some of them for about $78 . 
apiece and others at a price a little less than $200 apiece; and 
I denounced that offer of Mr. Bannerman's as an instance of 
profiteering. Since that time Mr. Bannerman’s counsel, n gen- 
tleman by the name of Richards, has called upon me, and he in- 
sists that Mr. Bannerman made no such offer to the Govern- 
ment. I want to do Mr. Bannerman the full justice of stating 
to the House exactly what he has brought to my knowledge 
since then. Mr. Bannerman contends through his representa- 
tive that he at no time made any specific offer of these guns 
prior to the hearings before the Committee on Fortifications. 
The statement is that on April 26,1917, soon after the declaration 
of war, Mr. Bannerman, being a dealer in naval and military 
supplies and having a large quantity of such supplies on hand, 
including some rifles, cartridges, nuval guns, and other mate- 
rial, sent his catalogue to the War Department with the re- 
quest that they select what material they chose to purchase, 
and they did select some knapsacks and other material, but not 
these guns. He further contends that his catalogue listed these 
guns at $5,000 apiece for certain of the guns that were un- 
mounted, and $7,500 apiece for certain of the guns that were 
mounted, and that that was the only offer he made at any time 
to the Government prior to the hearings before our committee; 
but that since the hearings before our committee an offer has 
been made to him by the officers of the Government of $5,000 
apiece for his guns. He also contends that he had an offer from 
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the Republic of Cuba of $5,000 for a part of the guns and of 
$7,500 for certain other of the guns, and that that offer could 
not be accepted on account of the war regulations of our own 
Government. Now, I want to do Mr, Bannerman the justice to 
place before the House his declaration that he made no offer of 
$15,000 apiece, and I want to go further and in the interest of 
fairness to say that there was no testimony before our com- 
mittee as to whether he did or did not make any such offer, 
except the fact that an estimate was put in for $15,000 apiece 
for these guns. That an estimate was put in at that price for 
these identical guns is not denied. I am still at a loss to 
understand how that estimate could have originated except 
under an offer from the owner of the guns. But inasmuch as 
Mr. Bannerman shows by record correspondence that his offer 
was confined to the price in his catalogue, I am very glad indeed 
to give him the credit of this public statement. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. I yield to the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. COX. That leaves the matter in my mind very much in 
doubt yet. If Mr. Bannerman did not make this offer to the 
Government to sell these guns at $15,000 apiece, then what man 
in the War Department made that estimate of $15,000 apiece 
for these guns? : 

Mr. BORLAND. There is absolutely no evidence yet as to 
who make that estimate and no explanation of it. As I under- 
stand the functions of the Appropriations Committee, we are 
not an investigating committee. It is not our province to hold 
investigations into all the various interesting side lines that 
come before the committee. We are a committee that deals 
with live topics and must decide on appropriations of public 
money. If the evidence does not justify us as to the wisdom 
and propriety of the appropriations, it is our duty to deny them 
without pursuing endless investigations. I am firmly of the 
opinion that in this case evidence ought to be introduced as to 
where the estimates came from and who is responsible before 
we make appropriations for these guns. 

Mr. COX. Has the gentleman taken up, by witnesses or cor- 
respondence, the matter of finding out who it was that made 
the estimates? 

Mr. BORLAND. Only to this extent: The gentleman in 
charge of this department is Col. Hughes. He told me that the 
matter did not originate with him, but with a younger officer 
who he said had afterwards been ordered into active duty. 

Mr. COX. Who was this younger officer? 

Mr. BORLAND. He did not give me the name, and I did 
not inquire. Col. Hughes is the responsible head of the de- 
partment. He has been informed that the committee will not 
authorize the purchase of these guns unless there is a proposi- 
tion which meets the views of the committee. 

Mr. COX. If no one else does it I propose to introduce a 
resolution to find out who it was that made up the estimates. 

Mr. BORLAND, I think the gentleman will be within his 
rights. 

Mr. COX. Undoubtedly; it looks as if there had been an 
attempt at profiteering between the officer and Mr. Bannerman. 
It looks as if there was something shrouded in mystery. 

Mr. PLATT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. 

Mr. PLATT. On page 315 of the hearings it is stated that 
these guns, including those that came from the Navy to the 
Army, were worth $15,000 apiece, but he put in an estimate for 
the whole lot, not only Mr. Bannerman’s guns but all the rest. 
It looks as if the Navy was trying to get $15,000 for its guns, 
and in order to make good they put Mr. Bannerman’s guns in 
with them. 

Mr. BORLAND. I stated that the estimates included 77 guns, 
and they were listed at $15,000 each in the estimates. It ap- 
peared in the hearings that 47 guns were turned over from the 
Navy and 30 guns from Mr. Bannerman, all being listed at 
$15,000. When the Chief of the Ordnance of the Navy was called 
before the committee he stated that he had estimated the 47 

guns he was furnishing at $5,000, and on my calling his atten- 
tion to the discrepancy he said that the estimate of $15,000 for 
47 naval guns had not originated with him and he had made no 
estimate of $15,000, but an estimate of $5,000 only. Mr. Ban- 
nerman says that hẹ? made no estimate o1 $15,000, and that his 
only estimate was $5,000. At the instance of my good friend 
from New York I will do Mr. Bannerman the credit of saying 
that his statement is borne out by the record correspondence that 
he made and the offer by catalogue of $5,000. 

Mr. PLATT. I think the statement of the gentleman from 
Missouri is fair and just. Gen. Dickson estimated them all at 
$15,000, although the naval ordnance officer says they were 


$5,000. 
Mr. BORLAND. Some one in the Ordnance Department 
made a gross error. 


Mr. PLATT. It might have been a clerical error. 

Mr. BORLAND. I hardly think is was a clerical error, be- 
cause the amount checked up 77 guns at $15,000 each. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Has the Government acquired the 
guns? 

Mr. BORLAND. The Government has acquired the guns. As 
soon as I discovered the discrepancy in price I took steps to 
see that the Government got the guns, because it was important 
that the Government should have them. They are available for 
land purposes, although they might be obsolete for use at sea. 
There was a controversy about the price. We wanted the guns 
then if we wanted them at all. I took steps to see that the Army 
got the guns. We took them, and they are under possession of 
the United States at The Bronx. They have not been removed 
from Mr. Bannerman’s place. The proper notification was sent 
to the export board that no export license be issued for the 
guns. So they can not be sold. The only question in controversy 
is the question of price, which will be adjusted, I have no doubt. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I read a newspaper account of this trans- 
action with reference to Mr. Bannerman’s guns. Had the guns 
been discarded by the Government some time previously and 
sold to Mr. Bannerman; and if so, what profit did Mr. Banner- 
man make on the transaction? 

Mr. BORLAND. The guns were taken off certain cruisers 
known as the Newark type. They are 6-inch guns, 30-caliber 
length, short range, and no longer available for use in the 
American Navy, because they are too short range. They were 
discarded as obsolete guns and were sold as serap steel to Mr. 
Bannerman in 1913, a year and a half before the outbreak of 
the war in Europe. Eighteen guns were sold to Mr. Bannerman 
and the remaining 12 guns to Lewis Bros., Pittsburgh. These 
guns were sold at scrap-steel prices or perhaps a little better. 
Undoubtedly Mr. Bannerman bought them for purposes of 
selling them to some Latin-American country, or some country, 
whichever paid the best price for them. How long he would 
have to hold them would be problematical. He claims that in 
April, 1917, when war broke out, he had on hand those guns, a 
large number of cartridges, muskets, and other military stores 
at his place in New York. There was some doubt as to whether 
he ought to have this material, as a temptation to evilly dis- 
posed persons who might want to seize them. Finally they were 
taken in charge by officers of the Navy, and since this contro- 
versy the officers of the Navy have turned them over to the 
officers of the Army, and they are now under control of certain 


guards, 

Mr. KNUTSON. I would like to ask one more question, 
What is the difference in the price received by the Government 
and the price paid by the Government for the guns? 

Mr. BORLAND. For 18 of them he paid a little less than 
$1,500 and for the other 12 a little over $2,400. 

Mr. KNUTSON. What did we pay? 

Mr. BORLAND. That makes approximately $3,900 that the 
Government received for the 30 guns, and it appeared to the 
committee like he was asking $450,000. That was the estimate 
put on them before us. 

Mr. KNUTSON. He wants to make 1,000 per cent. 

Mr. BORLAND. That is what it appears, but he denied that. 
He says he wanted only $150,000. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. It appears that these guns were 
at one time sold because they were useless. Is the gentleman’s 
committee satisfied that we have got guns now that are going 
to be effective in this war, or have we purchased the guns 
again that are practically obsolete and inefficient for this war? 

Mr. BORLAND. The evidence was conclusive before us 
that these guns, while obsolete for naval purposes on account 
of their short range, were not useless guns, were not worn-out 
guns, but were serviceable guns. The only objection to them 
was the shortness of range, which made them unavailable for 
naval purposes, but they were said to be extremely available 
for use on land, because the short-range guns would be just as 
useful in throwing a high-explosive shell on land as a longer- 
range gun. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Are these 6-inch guns similar to 
those that we have mounted on improvised mounts at Newport 
News ready for shipment? i 

Mr. BORLAND. I could not say. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia, Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. 
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Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I want to ask this question, 
why these guns were ever disposed of as junk? It appears they 
were all the while suitable for field purposes in the Army, though 
not suitable for the Navy. That being so, why did not the Navy 
turn them over to the Army instead of disposing of them as junk? 

Mr. BORLAND. Iam not an expert, but it seems to me that 
the gentleman's inquiry opens up a question of policy that is 
legislative in its character, not belonging to the Appropriation 
Committee, but a very broad one. Undoubtedly those guns, 
although short-range guns, would have been available for coast- 
defense purposes to repel landing parties at-short range. They 
might also have been available for other purposes in connection 
with the Army, and just exactly why we have permitted these 
guns to be condemned and disposed of as obsolete simply because 
they do not happen to fit into a particular policy of the Navy 
at the moment is perhaps a question that we ought to answer; 
but that is u legislative question, I take it, for this House to 
dispose of. We seem to have permitted it to be done right along. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. 

Mr. McKENZIE. The gentleman from Missouri has re- 
peatedly made the statement that these guns were short-range 
guns and. therefore obsolete in the Navy. That statement, per- 
haps, is true, and a correct statement when speaking of naval 
guns, but it is not a correct statement to make when thinking 
of field guns for the Army, for these would be long-range guns 
in the Army and would shoot much farther than our 3-inch 
guns or many of the guns that we use in the field. For the 
Army they would be long-range guns. 

Mr. BORLAND. I think the gentleman’s statement is: perti- 
nent; That is the reason why the guns are being acquired at 
this time; but the gentleman is a member of the Committee on 
Military. Affairs and, I take it, could have brought in the neces- 
sary legislation and I hope will do so. 

Mr: LOBECK. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. 

Mr. LOBECK. The gentleman says we have taken these guns 
ever. At what price? 

Mr. BORLAND. No price has been agreed upon. It seems 
that an attempt was made by some officer to agree upon a price, 
but having no authority the matter went over. No appropria- 
tion has been made. We are waiting for an offer from Mr. 
Baunerman. If no satisfactory offer is made the guns will be 
commandeered. 

Mr. GOOD. 
to me? 

Mr. BORLAND. How much time does the gentleman want? 

Mr. GOOD. Five or eight minutes. 

Mr. BORLAND. I yield eight minutes to the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Goon]. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, in another body, which the rules 
of the House forbid me to name, the statement was made a 
couple of days ago by a very distinguished gentleman that the 
correspondence in the matter of the sale by the Navy and the 
purchase by Mr. Bannerman of thirty 6-inch guns was a mix- 
ture of tragedy and comedy. I admit that the correspondence 
shows a tragedy, but where the comedy comes in I am at a 
loss to know. It may be a comedy to some for the United 
States Navy to sell thirty 6-inch guns for $3,902.94 to an in- 
dividual and for that individual te sell them back to the Goy- 
ernment for $450,000, but it is not a comedy to the taxpayers 
and the purchasers of Government bonds. To them such action 
is a real tragedy. What are the facts with regard to these 
guns? I am aware of the fact a statement is made here that 
Mr. Bannerman has been greatly injured by disclosures in Con- 
gress. That he is greatly wrought up because he has been de- 
nounced as a profiteer I presume is true, but I want to make 
inquiry right now as to how-much profit a man can make on 
things that he buys from the Government and sells back to the 
Government and still escape the charge of profiteering. In 
this case the record shows that the Navy sold these thirty 6-inch 
guns for $3,902.94. Mr. Bannerman purchased 18 directly from 
the Government and 12 from Luria Bros. So it is safe to as- 
sune that the 30 guns cost Mr. Bannerman something in excess 
of $3,902.94. Mr. Bannerman says that he offered to sell the. 
guns back to the Government that were mounted at $7,500 
each, and those that were not mounted at $5,000. Suppose they 
were all mounted, then he wanted $225,000 for guns which the 
United States Navy sold for less than $4,000, Suppose’ none of 
them were mounted, then he asks the Government $150,000 for 
guns that the Government had sold for $3,902.94. But in this 
connection it is fair to say that Mr. Bannerman made at the 
outset a very liberal and patriotic offer to the Government, 
an offer which should have been accepted by the Secretary of 
War. I quote tlie following from Mr. Bannerman’s letter: 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield some time 


U the entrance of the United States Into the war I was prepared 
to give the Government the benefit of anyth that I had that could 
be of any service in the war. I saw Col. Mit „ commanding officer 
of the New York Arsenal, and told him that the Government was wel- 
come to anything I had on any terms that they saw fit to make. He 
said that he was not in a pesition to tell me what was needed, but 
advised me to send lists of my stock to the various Government depart- 
ments. I thereupon prepared lists as suggested and sent them to the 
various Government departments. ‘The lists incinded the 30 cannon 
now In question. In a letter to the Quartermaster General of April 11. 
1917, I said: “If your department can use any of these items, the 
prices will be arranged to your satisfaction.” The replies which I ro- 
ceived from these departments were to the effect that they were not 
pong in any of my stock, with the exception of certain haver- 

Just think of it! The Secretary of War was offered these 
guns by Mr. Bannerman at the time we entered the war at 
the Government's price. He wrote: 

If your department can use any of these items, the prices will be 
arranged to your satisfaction. 

I trust Mr. Bannerman will still stand by his original proposi- 
tion to the Government and will not insist on the position 
assumed by him as stated in the coneluding paragraphs of the 
letter as found on page 8495 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
That he has a legal right to take that position no one can deny, 
but if he takes that position I submit he lays himsel? liable to 
the charge of profiteering. His record is too clean and his 
patriotism too lofty to now make his action amenable to such 
a charge. 

Now, what are the real facts regarding the sale by the Navy 
and the attempted purchase by the War Department of these 
guns? I read from the testimony of Admiral Earle. Chief of 
Ordnance of the Navy, with regard to these guns. This is the 
note on page 431 of the hearing. 

Nore.—On March 28, 1913, Francis Bannerman, of New York, pur- 
chased eighteen Cinch 30-caliber guns. The price pald for these guns 
was ba on weight of steel and ranged from 53 cents to 71 cents a 
hundred pounds, and in the case of 11 of the guns from $12.66 a geom 
ton to $13.02 a gross ton. The total weight of the guns sold to Mr. Ban- 
including the foregoing, as well as two Sinch guns, was 
246,914 pounds, n other words, the price paid by Mr. Hannermau for 
G-inch 30-cealiber’ guns was in the neighbor of $73.67. This was 
bought by him as scrap value only. 

The Luria Bros., of Reading, Pa., on May 14, 1914, purchased 12 
other obsolete G-Inch guns at a total price of $2,586.88. It is quite 
1 that Mr. Bannerman dd purchase these guns from the Faria 

ros., although the department has no record as to such a transaction. 
‘The guns in the latter case were purchased for less than 8200 apiece. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I do not rise so much to eriticize Mr. Ban- 
nerman for this transaction as I rise to eriticize the officers of 
the Navy and of the Army in this disgraceful transaction. 
[Applause] They, not Mr. Bannerman, are responsible. Mr. 
Bannerman, it is true, may be criticized for striking a good 
bargain and for selling guns for $5,000 that he only paid $78.68 
apiece for. Criticism may be made against that kind of a 
transaction in this time of war, but. mind you, Mr. Bannerman 
had a legal right to make such a contract. What was the con- 
dition of these guns when the Navy sold them? They were not 
obsolete guns. The sights had never been taken out of the 
boxes from the time they were placed in there and shipped to 
the Navy of the United States when the Secretary of the Navy 
ordered these guns—new guns. 

Here is Mr. Bannerman's description of the guns: 

The guns are all in excellent condition and very little used. ‘The 
12 mounted guns had been altered up to the model of 1912 at the Wash- 
ington Gun Factory, and had accompanying them breech blocks and 
sights still in their orlginal boxes. 

Think of'it! Just before selling these guns as junk the Secre- 
tary of the Nuvy had altered them into 1912 models. Comedy 
or tragedy, I call it inefficieney, and I would write the word In 
capitals. ‘Balk about the guns being obsolete! They are now to 
be used as: field guns and will have a range of something like 
7 or 8 miles. They were valuable for the Army, and yet they 
were sold as scrap immediately after having been altered at 
Government yards, and there is not a word of testimony here 
as to why the Government sold them, why the Navy sold them, 
except the statement of Admiral Earle that some of these guns 
were obsolete. Yet they had just been altered into 1912 model 
and their sights had not been taken out of the boxes in which 
they were packed when manufactured. Either the Secretary 
of the Navy made a great mistake in buying those guns for 
$6,000 apiece or he made a very great mistake in selling them 
for $78.68 apiece. Why equip them with 1912 model just before 
he sold them for junk? You can not escape the conelusion—— 

Mr, OLIVER of Alabama. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD.. I will. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Is the gentleman informed as to 
when the guns were purchased? 

Mr. GOOD. I do not know whether that is stated in the 
testimony or not. They certainly could not have been purchased 
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very long before, because Mr. Bannerman says that the sights 
had not been taken out of the boxes. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Is it a fact the sale was at public 
auction to the highest bidder or were they sold privately —— 

Mr. GOOD. Well—— 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. 
was to the highest bidder. 

Mr. GOOD. I know they were advertised as junk by the 
Secretary of tie Navy, and the Secretary of the Navy ought 
to have been on speaking terms with the Secretary of War 
with regard to those guns to have found out whether or not 
in an emergency they might be a useful piece for the Army of 
the United States. 

Mr. BORLAND. If the gentleman will permit, in reply to the 
gentleman from Alabama, the testimony of Admiral Earle was 
that those guns had been forged in 1892 or 1893. Whether 
they were used or not for the Navy 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The testimony showed at the 
time they were sold they were not the pattern in use for the 
Navy at that time. 

Mr. BORLAND. In 1892 or 1893, at the time they were 
forged, they were the pattern in use in the Navy. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. At the time they were sold? 

Mr. BORLAND. At the time they were sold, in 1913, they 
were not the pattern used by the Navy, but whether they were 
ever used by the Navy in the meantime I have no knowledge. 

Mr. GOOD. When they were sold as junk they had been 
altered at the navy yards and were the 1912 model. Now, Mr. 
Speaker, the testimony in this matter before the subcommittee 
took place about the 1st of June, 1918, and a representative of 
the War Department who knows about these things appeared 
before the subcommittee on fortification. I quote from the 
testimony, and in order not to give any information to the 
enemy, as to the number of these guns, where required, and so 
forth, the number of the guns was left blank in the hearing. I 
quote. 

Mr. BonLlaxp. That Bannerman item is not here? 


Gen. Dickson. It Is included in it. They are naval guns. There 
are from Bannerman and from the Navy, making a total 


I will state to the gentleman it 


of 6-inch guns in this lot. We had previously gotton 
6-inch guns from the Navy. 
Mr. RLAND, Are the Bannerman guns 6-inch guns? 


Gen. Dickson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BORLAND. What are they worth? 

Gen. Dickson. We are estimating $15,000 on them. So if you make 
the Navy give us those guns do not forget to give us times 
$15, „so that we can get the Bannerman guns. 

Mr. BORLAND. worth of guns—— 

Gen. Dickson (interposing). From Bannerman only. 

It was thirty times $15,000, or $450,000, that the Secretary of 
War was estimating for. Thereunder the Speaker had sent to 
the House under the provisions of law an estimate to this Con- 
gress for $450,000 to buy guns that the Secretary of the Navy 
had sold in 1913 and 1914 for $3,900. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GOOD. May I have two minutes more? 

Mr. BORLAND. I yield two minutes more to the gentleman. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman yield for one question? 

Mr. GOOD. I will. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The gentleman stated the sights of these 
guns had never been unboxed? 

Mr. GOOD. In some of them. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The inference one would draw from that is 
that they had never been fired. 

Mr. GOOD. I think all the guns had been fired, because we 
test all guns we accept from the manufacturer or navy yard, 
and they must be fired in testing guns, but it is not necessary to 
put the sights on when the guns are tested. They were prac- 
tically new guns; some of them were new and some modernized 
to 1912 model. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, what are the cold facts? First. Between 
March 28, 1913, and May 14, 1914, the Secretary of the Navy sold 
as junk thirty G-inch guns for $3,902.94. Second. Mr. Banner- 
man, haying acquired these guns, offered them to the War De- 
partment when we entered the war at any price the Govern- 
ment might think was just, and subsequently offered to sell 
De mounted guns at $7,500 each and the unmounted ones at 
$5,000. This is the highest price ever placed on the guns by 
Mr. Bannerman. Third. The Secretary of War, acting in ac- 
cordance with the mandates of law, sent his estimates to Con- 
gress, and in those estimates he included an item of $450,000 
for the 30 Bannerman 6-inch guns. 

Mr. Speaker, in acting on these enormous estimates we must 
rely on some one. I do not know whether our system of making 
appropriations is right or wrong. There are two sides to that 
question, but I do know that when Congress says to an execu- 
tive officer of the United States that he must make true esti- 


J 
mates of his requirements and send them to Congress on the 
Ist day of December that Congress has a right to rely implicitly 
upon the soundness and correctness of those estimates, and at all 
times to assume that the estimates are free from fraud. Here 
is an estimate for $450,000 for 80 guns which were necessary, 
according to the statement of the Secretary of War; $15,000 
apiece to buy them from Mr. Bannerman, and Mr. Bannerman 
said he never asked any such price. He says he never asked 
half of that amount for those guns. He asked $5,000 for the 
guns, which were not mounted, and only $7,500 apiece for the 
guns mounted. 

When this Congress errs in a matter of this kind, the Members 
admit their error, but if we make mistakes, relying upon esti- 
mates from the Secretary of War, what can we do but refer the 
error right back to the author. We must go back to the very 
fountainhead from which the estimates come. I am not willing 
to throw the responsibility for this gross inefficiency on some 
poor bureau chief or some subordinate officer. I will place the 
responsibility now where it belongs, where Congress placed it in 
enacting the law. First, the Secretary of the Navy had no busi- 
ness to sell those guns for this ridiculous price. If he was in- 
tending to sell them for junk in 1913 and 1914, it was not neces- 
sary for him to equip them with the modern 1912 model. He 
should not have sold those guns at all. 

Second, the Secretary of War either did not know what he 
was doing when he made the estimates for $450,000 for guns 
that the Navy had recently sold for $3,902, and the law placed 
upon him the obligation of knowing all about it before he made 
that estimate, or he attempted to mislead the Congress of the 
United States in having them appropriate $450,000 for items 
that could be purchased for somewhere between $150,000 or 
$225,000, if we paid the price which Mr. Bannerman asked. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox]. 

Mr. COX. Whether the Appropriation Committee should have 
turned itself into a ferreting or investigating committee or not, I 
am of the opinion the subcommittee ought to have gone further 
into this matter and found out, if it could, who the real re- 
sponsible party was in the War Department. From my view- 
point this thing smacks of much more than profiteering. It 
smacks of fraud pure and simple; if not fraud, a case of bare- 
faced, inexplainable carelessness on the part of some one in 
the War Department. Is it possible that behind this scene is 
collusion and fraud on the part of some one in the War Depart- 
ment. With Bannerman, I would hate to think so, yet the facts 
are peculiar, They are surrounded and shrouded in mystery. 
The estimates are made up by various Cabinet officers, and by 
them transmitted to the Secretary of the Treasury, who trans- 
mits them to the Congress. In the very nature of things it is 
hardly possible for the Secretary of War to scan each and every 
item as put up to him by some subordinate in the department. 
But under him there is a responsible person, that ought to know 
what is contained in each item in the estimate. 

Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. COX. For a question. 

Mr. GOOD. This estimate was involved in an estimate for 
all 6-inch guns, totaling three million seven hundred thousand 
and odd dollars. Does the gentleman mean to say to this House 
that the Secretary of War ought not to scrutinize even to the 
minutest detail? 

Mr. COX. No; I do not mean to say that. He ought to 
scrutinize, He should thoroughly analyze it before he approves 
it and sends it to the Secretary of the Treasury to be by him 
transmitted to the Congress. There seems to be a “ nigger in 
the woodpile ” somewhere. Mr. Hughes apparently knew a little 
about it—not much—but the man that knew something about it 
was “shunted” to France; and who is this man that was so 
suddenly sent to France? I mean the man that made the 
estimate on the Bannerman guns for $15,000 and which Ban- 
nerman had bought from the Navy Department for less than 
$100 per gun. Nobody seems to know him. His name seems to 
be a profound secret. Hence the mystery. Who is the re- 
sponsible party that made up this doubtful estimate? Is it the 
Secretary of War? If it is, he owes it to the country to come 
out in a public statement and make it plain that he knew or 
did not know about the estimate. If it is an inferior or sub- 
ordinate officer, the Secretary of War owes it to Congress and 
to the people of the country to come out and place the respon- 
sibility where it belongs. For one, if the House will pass a 
resolution, I intend to find out, because I intend to introduce a 
resolution calling for the name of the person and his oceupa- 
tion, together with his connection with the War Department, 
and find out who made the estimate of 815.000 per gun from a 
man who had bought these guns from the Government at scrap- 
iron prices. This dirt shall not be covered up here if there is 
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dirt init, and the country’shall know, if the facts are-obtainable- 
at all from the Secretary of ‘War, about this Bannerman gun 
affair. The time hus come when these things enn not go un- 
noticed. I care not where the responsibility is. I care not if 
it hits the Secretary of Wurſ or- the Secretary of the Navy, Let 
it hit them. If it hits some little fellow, let it hit him; but let 
us find out whether or not there is fraud, corruption, something 
covered up here, and whether or not the man who has been 
sent to France is in this deal and has gotten a part of the 
swag if there was any swag init. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, I yield four minutes to the 
gentleman: from New York [Mr. Prarr]. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Bannerman is a very: inter- 
esting; a thoroughly honest, a very generous, and a very 
patriotic; man: Hé- takes this- controversy: very seriously, 
and considers the charges of profiteering, and so forth) a seri- 
ous. reflection on him. Now, the whole matter presents to 
me an irresistibly serio- comic aspect. Anybody: who has read 
the letter that Mr. Bannerman wrote to me, and which was in- 
serted in the Rrconn by Senator Wabswonrk, because the mat- 
ter had passed out-of the hands of the House; will be struck by 
the humorous situation. Mr. Bannerman hus done absolutely 
nothing wrong and has sought to be of service, and has, in fact, 
been of much service. Mr. Bannerman went to an auction. 
He was sent advertisements describing certain articles the 
Navy Department wanted to seli in 1913 und 1914, and he bid 
on und got some of them; und other things hoe did not get. 
Among the articles on which his bids were highest were some 
cannon.: They were good guns, though out of date for the 
Navy. He tells us he protested against their sale, but the Navy 
thought it knew what it was doing, told him the guns were no 
good. except for junk, and so he got them and paid for them. 
He disagreed with the Secretary of the Navy as to the value 
of the guns, went to considerable expense to keep them in 
order and to transport them, and built ‘a heavy concrete dock at 
his: arsenal on the Hudson River to hold them. By his fore - 


sight he saved those thirty G- lunch guns from destruction, so that 


now the Government can obtain them for Army use at a critical 
time, instead of waiting until new. guns can be mude at a 


. much higher cost. Why he should not get a fair price for 


them I do not see. 

He had them listed in his catalogue at $5,000, and sent the 
catalogues to the Government. With that catalogue before 
them, how the Ordnance ofiiters of the Army came to make an 
estimate. for those guns and usk an appropriation three times 
greater than Mr. Bannerman’s price, his catalogue price, I am 
sure I can not understand. If that is the way the War: Depart: 
ment generally does business it needs un overhauling from the 
Secretary. down. Where the $15,000 estimate came from I 
have not yet found out. Perhaps it was just œ blunder; due to 
confusing them with the cost of new guns. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield?’ 

Mr. PLATT. It was: evidently: a mistake to estimate the 
guns that were coming from the Nuvy at $15,000, as Gen. Dixon 
did, when Admiral Knight says they were to be turned over 
to the Army: at 55,000. The thing seems to be on all ‘fours all 
tho way through. Gen. Dixon asked for $15,000 each for the 
47 guns to be obtained directly from the Navy us well as for 
the 30 to be obtained from Mr. Bannerman, three times what 
they were valued at in each case. No; I do not think there 
was any graft about it, but What a commentary on government 
operation... It is really laughable. 

Mr. MADDEN: Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PLATT. Les. 

Mr. MADDEN: Does the gentleman think it is a serio-comie. 
matter to have. the Navy advertise things at auction that sell 
for 878.68 apiece and then have the Army buy those same things 
at $5,000 or 810,000 aplece? Is that serio-comic? 

Mr. PLATT. Oh, yes. It shows the incompetency and the in- 
ellicieney of Government officers as compared with private busis 
ness.. One of the branches of the Government does not know 
what the other branches are doing, and does not make any effort 
to find out. Each officer has his own little business to look 
after and does not look further. All bureaucraciés work in the 
same way, whether it is in Russin or in the United States; 
whether an Emperor ora Czar or a President is at the head ot 
them. When the Navy advertises guns for sale the Army does 
not go to the nuction. Why did they not go to the auction and 
bid the guns in? They ought to know that such guns, even if 
obsolete in the Navy, can be used by the Army. Doubtless they 
did know, but they were not paying attention. They had 
something else to do.“ They have nothing to do with the 
Navy. That is the size of it. 

In the letter Senaton Wabswonru put in the Recorp you will 
find that the Navy sent an expedition some months up the Hud- 


son River to capture Mr. Bannerman's arsenal, and really 
acted outrageously, treating Mr. Bannerman as an enemy, when 
they might just as well have had his full cooperation and been 
decent about it. The Nuvy then seemed n little ashamed of ‘its: 
exploit and turned the island and the arsenal over to the Army, 
Which is now maintaining a guard there costing 878 to 8100 a 
day. What for? It was under guard first by deputy» sheriffs 
of Dutchess County. Mr. Bannerman had long before asked 
fora Federal guard, and he was turned down. Then he appealed 
to Gov. Whitman, of New York; for a State guard, and Gov. 
Whitman would not give it to him. Then some of his men were 
made deputy; sheriffs of the county to guard the property. He 
was willing to do anything reasonable. He had sent the Govern-. 
ment a list of his goods, but reasonable aetion seems to have 
been tabooed. So the American Navy, in a submarine chaser; 
was sent up the Hudson to capture the island. It was a great 
and glorious event. [Laughter] Mr. Bannerman's arsenal 18s 
now absolutely under the guard of the Army, but just Why no- 
body seems to know. The theory seems to be that enemy aliens 
might capture it, and, having armed themselves with its obsolete 
arms, might march upon and capture New York or perhaps 
Washington. 

Now, just a word as to the charge that Mr. Bannerman was 
„profiteering! -a very much overworked word. If the ord- 
nance oflicers of the Army did not like his catalogue prices, 
Why did, not they, ask a reduction or a discount instead of 
plaeing a value on the guns three times higher than Mr. Ban- 
nerman’s catalogue price? Is not the whole thing serio-comic— 
or just plain comic? 

Ther SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman; 
from New York has expired. 

Mr. BORLAND.. Mr. Speaker, I; wish to make a brief reply 
to two statements that have been made concerning this matter. 
One is that these guns ought to have. been transferred from the. 
Navy to the Army, That is a proposition that is necessarily, 
brought forward in this House. This committee after consider- 
Ing 5 question has taken upon itself to put this provision in 

e : 

Sere anes eee y a = — 0 as the Secretary of War 

0 e ‘the» ma e: ; 4 
to be transferred’ from the Navy Depa: rtment ‘to the Wer 85 
Provided, That if such ordnance and ordnance material is obsolete for 
naval purposes the transfer shall be made without reimbursement and 
payment to the Navy for other ordnance and ordnance material trans- 
ferred hereunder. shail’ be made only after estimates shall have been 
submitted to Congress aud a specific appropriation for such payment 
shall have been made. 

In other words, we provide that if there is any material in 
the hands of the Navy that the Army wants-—-material that is 
obsolete for naval purposes —it shall be transferred to the Ord- 
nance Department of the Army without expense. But if the 
Navy will transfer to the Army Ordnance Department material. 
that is new and that is taken out of its reserve stock—a thing 
which is being done in some cases—then we will reappropriate 
to the Navy so much as will make good their original reserve 
stock, 

We have two classes of guns. For those that the Navy is 
taking out of their reserve stock for current use, simply because 
they have a surplus supply and can furnish the guns without 
the delay of manufacture, they are to be reimbursed. But where 
the Navy condemns the guns as obsolete they are to transfer 
those guns without expense to the Army. That is the policy 
that has been adopted under the leadership of this committee. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER.. Mr. Speaker; will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr: BORLAND. Yes: 

Mr: SHALLENBEROER. Can the gentleman tell whether; 
there is a provision in this bill authorizing this to be done with 
respect to all of the $5,000,000,000 worth of property provided 
for in this bill? Is any provision made for Army officers to 
dispose of every part of the material covered by this: bill? 

Mr. BORLAND. No. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER, That language is in the Army bill, 
but is it not in your bill? 

Mr. BORLAND. It is not. That provision is in the Army 
bill giving the Army the right to dispose of material, but 

Mr. S BERGER. I opposed it in my committee for 
the reason that I was afraid that what occurred on that: sub- 
ject in your committee would occur in ours. 

Mr. BORLAND. There is no provision giving. the Ordnance 
Bureau the right to dispose of armament: belonging to the 
United States. So far as the investigation referred to by the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox] is concerned. I do. not regard 
that as one of the proper functions of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations: That committee has to decide on live problems, 
und to appropriate money to carry on the war now in progress. 
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It can not engage in the investigation of every line of inquiry 
that might suggest itself. It is the function of this House to 
do that, and this committee is not usurping any functions which 


do not belong to it. I have no reason in the world to fail in | 


seconding in any way the suggestion of my colleague from 
Indiana to prosecute any investigation which he sees fit to 
suggest. It is not our intention to do that, but it is ouly fair 
that any question raised by any committee should be fully 
investigated by the House. 

Mr. Speaker, I call for a vote on the conference report. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 


USELESS PAPERS IN EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS. 


Mr. TALBOTT, from the Joint Select Committee on the Dis- 


position of Useless Papers in the Executive Departments, sub- 
mitted a report (H. Rept. 739) on a letter from the. Acting 
Secretary of Commerce (H. Doc. 921, 65th Cong., 2d sess.), trans- 
mitting a list of executive papers not needed or useful in the 
transaction of current business of the Department of Commerce 
and having no permanent or historic interest. 

The report, with the accompanying document, was ordered 
to be printed. 

MEDICAL SOCIETY OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I desire to direct the attention 
of the Chair to the reference of the bill (S. 2653) to amend an 
act entitled “An act to incorporate the Medical Society of the 
District of Columbia.” This is a measure to grant articles of 
incorporation to a medical society, the activities of which 
apparently are not confined to the District of Columbia. I 
understand, under the rules of the House À 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman will let that matter stand 
over until morning and will furnish a copy of the bill to the 
Chair, he will examine it and recognize the gentleman the first 

g after the reading of the Journal to-morrow. 
RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr, SMALL presented the conference report on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate 
to the bill (H. R. 10069) making apprepriations for the construc- 
tion, repair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers 
and harbors, and for other purposes, for printing under the rule. 


FOURTEENTH DECENNIAL CENSUS. 


On motion of Mr. HEL», the House resolved itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for 
the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 11984) to provide 
for the Fourteenth and subsequent decennial censuses, with Mr. 
Foster in the chair. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


actual cost of making such co 
and that the Director of the 


cal or other proper purposes, n 
the records and 51 for supplying 

is further author- 

ized to furnish transcripts of tables and other records and to prepare 
special statistical compilctions for State or local private con- 
cerns, or individuals upon the payment of the actual cost of such work: 
Provided, however, That in no case shall information furnished under 
the authority of this act be used to the detriment of the person or per- 
sons to whom such Information relates. All moneys hereafter roceived 
by the Bureau of the Census in payment for labor and materials used 
Statistical com- 


in furnishing transcripts of census 
credit of the appro- 


records or 
pilations from such records shall be deposited to 
priation for collecting statistics. 

Mr. HERSEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, 

The debate is about to close on this census bill, and I assume 
that the bill will pass this House in its present form. At the 
proper time I intend to offer a motion to recommit the bill with 
instructions to report the same back forthwith, with an amend- 
ment restoring to the bill the provisions of the present law as 
far — the appointment of supervisors and enumerators is con- 
cerned. 5 p; 

I do this for two reasons: First, to exhaust every resource 
to defeat this change in the law that will always be looked upon 
by the people as a political scheme to use the census for party 
purposes; and, second, that I may thereby show by the record 
that Republicans do not favor such legislation, and that this is 
simply a partisan measure. All through this debate the Demo- 
cratic side have earnestly protested that they did net intend 
to play polities with this legislation. If that is true, this vete 
will give an opportunity to the Democrats to prove their state- 


ments, If there is any sincerity in the appeal of the majority 
party that politics should be adjourned during this war, then 
this open and shameless attempt to stir up party strife as set 
forth in this bill should be rebuked by the Democrats them- 
selves and the fair and nonpartisan law enacted 10 years ago 
Spould not now be changed in this particular. 

While the census bill of 1910 was under consideration in the 
Honse Mr. Hay, of Virginia, a Democrat, obtained the floor and 
said: 

I desire to call the attention of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Crumpacker] to the provisions for the appointment of supervisors. On 

ge 9, line 25, it provides that “the supervisors shall be appointed by 

President.” In the bill which was passed by this House in the last 
Con; it was provided that the supervisors shall be appointed by the 
ee by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, and 1 


like know why that was left out of this bill (to wit, the ap- 
proval of the Senate). 


The Republican leader, Mr. Crumpacker, made no explana- 
tion, but simply allowed that it was the opinion of the majerity 
on the committee, which was then Republican, that the change 
should be made, and that was all that was necessary to explain. 

The bill as thus reported from the committee passed that 
House by the strength of a party vote. It went to the Senate, 
and a Republican Senate without a dissenting vote restored the 
law to its present form and the House concurred. 

History is now repeating itself. A Democratic committee and 
a Democratic House refuse to give any reasonable explanation 
why they not only cut out the Senate but refuse to give to the 
President the power of appointment, and this present Demo- 
cratic committee and Democratic House now attempt to force 
through this measure by mere party strength. 

It will now go to the Senate. Does any Member of this House 
believe for one moment that a single Member of the Senate 
will consent to take the approval of the supervisors away from 
the President and surrender the privileges and prerogatives of 
the Senate in the approval of these appointments, which should 
be nonpartisan? Now, why should the majority party in this 
House deliberately attempt to bring about a conflict at this time 
between the two Houses over this bill? I have deprecated these 
recent conflicts between the House and the Senate on matters 
where the House has shown, in my opinion, a disposition to pro- 
yoke and continue a quarrel. 

Only a few days ago on a disagreement between the two 
Houses on the District of Columbia rent or profiteering Dill, so 
called, the chairman of the House committee, the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. JoHxson], a member of the conference 
committee, used language reflecting upon the integrity of cer- 
tain Members of the Senate. His language in public and in the 
press was such as to cause the Senate conferees to refuse to sit 
with him in conference or to associate with him or to extend 
the courtesies of the Senate to him, and the result was the defeat 
of the bill. 

Yesterday the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Stsson], from 
the conference committee on the District appropriation bill. re- 
ported to the House that the conferees on the part of the Senate 
declined to discuss the amendment in dispute, that they had 
argued it at length, but that the Senate conferees said that 
further conference on the subject was useless, and refused to 
discuss the matter further, and he proceeded, in violation of the 
rules of the House, to detail what had taken place in the con- 
ference room. He also requested that the House instruct its 
conferees to further insist after the Senate had refused to yield 
or discuss the matter further. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Maine has 
expired. : 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman may have five minutes additional. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the time of the gentleman from Maine be ex- 
tended five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HERSEY. Where the House attempts to change the ex- 
isting law in regard to the District of Columbia, and where 
under the rules and customs of legislation it was the part of 
the House to yield to save the bill, but it would not, the result 
must be the defeat of necessary legislation. 

I mention these matters at this time because I feel that the 
time has come when this House ought not to put matters up to 
the Senate like this change in the census law, where it is well 
known that the Senate can not possibly agree with the House. 
I know there is not much use made of the golden rule in politics, 
but it seems to me that we ought to ask ourselves as Members 
of the House what we would do if we were Members of the 
Senate. Would we consent to this change in the census law? 
Would we throw distrust upon the President of the United 
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States? Would we avoid our responsibility as Senators in the 
approval of supervisors and go home to our people and tell 
them that we consented to have no voice in the appointment of 
the supervisors; that we had abdicated our responsibility and 
no longer represent the people of our State? 

It is no justification for this political move on the part of 
the Democrats that the Republicans in the House 10 years ago 
attempted in a small way to change this law for political pur- 
poses, which move was defeated by a Republican Senate. It 
is no justification that 10 years ago the Republican Party sought 
to remove the appointees in the Census Office from under the 
civil-service law and were defeated by a veto of a Republican 
President. Let the people know and feel that Congress is here 
to do business and not to pass legislation to provide for poli- 
tical patronage and party advantage. Politics should be ad- 
journed in Congress. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. I call the attention of the chairman of the commit- 
tee [Mr. Hers] to some provisions of section 33, and I believe 
that he will consent to have them amended. In the first part of 
the section the Director of the Census is authorized, in his dis- 
cretion, to furnish the governor of any State or Territory, or 
any court of record, with certified copies of certain statistics. 
It is left in his discretion. Then, beginning in line 18, on page 
28, we find this provision: 

And that the Director of the Census is further authorized to furnish 
transcripts of tables and other records and to prepare special statistical 
compilations for State or local officials, private concerns, or individuals 
upon the payment of the actual cost of such work. 

That is not in the discretion of the Director of the Census, 
while the furnishing of the other statistics to the States or to 
the courts is left in his discretion. 

In the first two provisions a charge of $1 is made for the cer- 
tificate. In the last provision, which is a new one and not in 
the former act which this attempts to amend, there is no charge 
for the certificate. Further, in the last proviso there is a change 
of the original law, providing that— 

All moneys hereafter received by the Bureau of the Census in payment 
for labor and materials used in furnishing garaia. P of census records 
or special statistical compilations from such records shall be deposited 
to the credit of the appropriation for collecting statistics. 

That is without being reappropriated or disposed of by Con- 
gress. 

Now, I want to call the attention of the committee in particu- 
lar to the new provision commencing with the word “ Provided,” 
in line 22, page 28. I am satisfied that the committee do not de- 
sire to carry out the intent of this proviso. 

Provided, however, That in no case shall information furnished under 
the authority of this act be used to the detriment of the person or 
persons to whom such information relates. : 

That is the new provision in this law that was not in the prior 
bill directing the former census to be taken. 

Mr. HELM. Does the gentleman think that the information 
that is obtained by the bureau ought to be published concerning 
the work of business concerns? ; 

Mr. RAKER. That is not the intent of this. I Want to further 
all the attention of the committee to this matter. 

Mr. HELM, The language is plain— 

In no case shall information furnished under the authority of this 
act be used to the detriment of the person or persons to whom such 
information relates. s 

Mr. RAKER. I will answer the gentleman. Under section 
32 of the former act that was not in the law. It has worked well, 
The very purpose of providing that the governors of the States 
and Territories may obtain certified copies, that the court, not 
even the judge of the court, could obtain it or the district 
attorney, but must get an order of the court to obtain the cer- 
tified copy of the record, and then it is within the discretion of 
the Director of the Census to issue it. Now, you nullify the 
effect of the certified copy that may be absolutely necessary in 
a proper criminal transaction. Under this the court trying the 
case would be compelled to exclude the evidence, because it 
would be detrimental to the party on trial. Your provision 
says— 

In no case shall information furnished under the authority of this 
act be used to the detriment to the person or persons to whom such 
information relates. 

In other words, a man testifying as to his age testifies that 
his age is so-and-so; that he was born at a certain time. Now, 
information furnished by the Director of the Census under this 
net would have to be excluded because, if offered in evidence, 
notwithstanding his oath and the trial or some other oath, this 
could not be introduced. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. What is the gentleman's suggestion? 


Mr. RAKER. That you strike out that provision. I stand as 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. ALEXANDER] stood in the com- 
mittee. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. ALEXANDER] was 
against this provision in the committee, and so stated. He gave 
cogent reasons why this provision should not be included. 

Now, I am simply calling attention of the committee reporting 
this bill to the fact that this was not in the prior bill. It was 
not foufid necessary. Why put in a provision here authorizing 
officers to secure this information and then in the bill put in 
an inhibition upon it because if the court should admit it in evi- 
dence, under this act undoubtedly the higher court would re- 
verse the judgment, because it says it shall not be used to his 
detriment. I know the committee does not intend to carry a 
provision in the bill like that. If it is right, it should receive 
the evidence that has been presented and can be used, and then, 
clearly, you do not want a provision in the act saying it can not 
be used in any case anywhere at any time where it might be 
desired to be used. 3 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out this provision, 
beginning on page 28, line 22, after the word “ work,” down to 
and including the word “ relates“ in line 25. 

The CHAIRMAN, Tho Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 28, line 22, beginnin 1 = r n 
all to and including 8 Aates n fine 29. 8 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I have followed the dls- 
cussion quite closely and I believe that the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from California should go further in striking 
out and should include the provision after the word “ certifi- 
cute,“ in line 18, page 28, down to the word “ relates,” which is 
included in the amendment pending. 

This-is new matter. Under the existing law certified copies 
of statistics of the census can be furnished only for popula- 
tion and agriculture. Under the new language you are open- 
ing up to anyone the privilege of demanding a certified copy of 
statistics of manufactures. It has never been the policy of 
the Congress to allow a competitor to gain private informa- 
tion as to the business affairs of his rival. I wish to ask the 
attention of the committee to what I believe the language 
which I will move to strike out, when I am in order, covers that 
yay privilege. This is new language introduced for the first 

me; 

And that the Director of the Census is further authorized to furnish 
transcripts of tables and other records and to prepare special statistical 
compilations for State or local officials, private concerns, or individuals 
upon the payment of the actual cost of such work: Provided, howerer, 
That in no case shall information furnished under the authority of this 
act be used to the detriment of the person or persons to whom such 
information relates. 

The designation “and other records” would grant the privi- 
lege to any individual to have a certified copy of the census 
returns of any manufacturer. When the corporation tax was 
first authorized we especially provided that those returns should 
not be the subject of search on the part of the public, and yet 
here in this new phraseology you are going to allow any person 
to ask the Census Office for the amount of business and all of 
the details that a man is compelled to return under the tabula- 
tions that are required by the Census Bureau. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. We do-not intend any such policy as that. 
I yield to the gentleman, 

Mr. RAKER. In addition to what the gentleman has said, 
that provision has left it out of the discretion of the Director of 
the Census. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I noted the point made by the gentleman in 
his debate that this was not left within the discretion of the 
director, but that it was mandatory, so that any person could 
command these statistics. I do not believe the members of the 
committee intend any such authority to be vested in individuals 
to get returns of manufacturing statistics, 

Mr, ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr, ALEXANDER. My objection to this provision at the 
time was that it limited the power of the courts to use legitimate 
testimony for legitimate purposes in civil or criminal cases, but 
this provision says that in no case shall information furnished 
under the authority of this act be used to the detriment of any 
person or persons to whom such information relates. If it once 
is given, I do not know how the Census Bureau is going to pre- 
vent its being so used. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is the idea. The proviso does not 
furnish any protection at all to the person whose statistics are 
being furnished to the third party. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. And for that reason I did not favor that 
provision, °- 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman further agree with me 
that these statistics of manufactures should not be furnished at 
the request of any individual? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Because I think it is liable to be abused. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Not only abused but you would not be 
able to get exact returns from the manufacturers if they knew 
that their statistics were going to be subject to review of out- 
siders. It would be an inducement to them not to furnish re- 
turns. As far as statistics of population and agriculture are 
concerned, provided for in the forepart of the section, which is 
current law, there can be no objection to that. I hope the 
chairican of the committee will see his way clear to accept the 
suggestion that I have made. 

Mr. HELM, Mr. Chairman, has the gentleman observed the 
statement of the director ut the bottom of page 170 of the 
hearings? 

Mr. STAFFORD. No; I have not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin has expired. 

Mr, STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for three minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have merely read the explanation at the 
bottom of the report of the committee on page 35. 

Mr. HELM. If the gentleman will permit me, in his time 

Mr. STAFFORD. Certainly. 

Mr, HELM. I will read what the director says: 

Mr. Rocers. I have but one case in mind right now. Take the 
individual whose name appears on our population schedule. He informs 
me of his father and mother, his age, and where he was born, and 
where he lived at a certain time. Now, in the draft he is questioned 
both abont his age, his nationality, and his identity. That man is to 
be prosecuted upon the statement that he made to the Bureau of the 
Census. It is the basis of the honesty of the statement that he makes 
before the court. 1 would refuse to give information to anyone other 
than to the local constituted authority for the annoyance or prosecu- 
tion of that man. If the court were to issue an order to the effect 
that the State’s interests are involved, or the interests of the Govern- 
ment in this case are involved, and it is my duty to certify the record 
as It was given at a particular time, I would do so. Some Judge, 
that same kind of a question as to marital conditions comes up in con- 
nection with an estate, and the census does not want to be used in the 
courts to the prejudice of any man who made a confidential statement. 
If he wants to use it, he is at gr A to get it from us, or his counsel, 
or anyone representing him. We do not think it is fair to him to 
give it to whosoever applies for it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That virtually confirms what I was say- 
ing. What the gentleman read from does not at all relate to 
the furnishing of certified copies of the manufacturing statis- 
tics. I hope the gentleman will appreciate the argument that I 
made, that if you are going to allow any person to get a certified 
copy of the statisties-——— 

Mr. HELM. That is the very purpose of this proviso, that he 
shall not get it. . 

Mr. STAFFORD. Why, no. 

Mr. HELM (reading)— 

Provided, howerer, That in no case shall information furnished 
under the authority of this act be used to the detriment of the person 
or persons to whom such Information relates. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not think it furnishes protection at 
all. How is it going to be known in advance whether it is to be 
used to the detriment of the person or not? 

Mr. HELM. If that does not protect the business secrets of 
the manufacturer, it has no purpose at all. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman conceive of any case 
where manufacturing statistics furnished in confidence to the 
Bureau of the Census should be given to any individual? 

Mr. HELM. It is not the purpose of this committee and it is 
not the purpose of the director to disclose business secrets. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then, will the gentleman have any objec- 
tion to striking out the new language, as suggested, after the 
word certificate,“ in line 18, and ending with the word 
“work,” because that is the language which covers the furnish- 
ing of certificates of manufacturers. 

Mr. HELM. I think both the gentleman from Wisconsin and 
the gentleman from California misunderstand the purpose of the 
language. It is the intention of the committee, it was the pur- 
pose of the bureau and those connected with framing the bill, 
to safeguard the business interests of people who are compelled 
to give information to the Census Bureau. If it does not do 
so—but I think it does—I am perfectly willing to have it 
stricken out. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman realize 

Mr. HELM. I think it safeguards all business concerns. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentteman agree that this lan- 
guage in line 19, to furnish transcripts of tables and other 
records and to prepare special statistical compilations“ 


Mr. HELM. I did not hear the gentleman. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does not the gentleman agree that this 
new language in line 19, “to furnish transcripts of tables and 
8 records,” is broad enough to include manufacturing statig- 
ties 

Mr. HELM. Why, certainly it is; and the proviso is to pro- 
tect against it being used for any harmful purposes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I question whether that proviso will pro- 
tect, and I do not believe it should apply to manufacturing 
statistics. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from California. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is it in order—which I question—to offer 
as a substitute a motion to strike out additional matter in the 
paragraph? I would like to offer a motion to strike out the 
language after the word „certificate“ down to the word 
“work,” or down to the word “ relate,” which ineludes the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from California, 

Mr. RAKER. I accept the amendment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman says he will accept the 
amendment. 

Mr. HELM. I will accept the amendment, and the matter 
can be adjusted 

Mr. STAFFORD. I withdraw the parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. HELM (continuing). And it can be arranged in con- 
ference. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman accepts the amendment; 
and I now desire to offer the amendment to strike out, after 
~~ see “ certificate,” all down to the word “relates,” in 

ne 25. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 38, line 18, strike out all the language, beginning with the 


word “and,” line 18, down to and including the word "relates," in 
line 25. 


The CHAIRMAN. Tue question is on the amendment by way 
of a substitute, 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. It is not intended as a criticism, but I desire to call the 
attention of the Chair to the lust two lines of this section: 

Shall be deposited to the credit of the appropriation for collecting 
statistics. 

Now, the former law was— 


And amounts so received shall be covered into the Treasury of the 
United States, to be placed to the credit of and in addition to the appre- 
priations made for taking the census. 

Is it the gentleman’s theory that this will work better than 
for the money to be covered into the Treasury of the United 
States and then appropriated as other appropriations? 

Mr. HELM. I think it is a very negligible sum, so repre- 
sented, and it seems it would be simply a question of bookkeep- 
ing. 

Mr. RAKER. In other words, most all legislation provides 
that wherever there is any money collected it is covered into 
the Treasury of the United States and then appropriated as the 
exigencies may demand. The gentleman from Kentucky, the 
chairman of the committee, thinks this is so small, and ss it 
would assist the bureau in having a revolying fund for doing 
this work, that it is better than covering it inte the Treasury 
of the United States? 

Mr. HELM. I think so. 

Mr. RAKER. I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, just one mo- 
ment. Referring to the vote on the Raker-Stafford amendment, 
the Chair stated that the question was on the amendment by 
way of a substitute. The vote was taken on that, and that was 
agreed to, I-suggest the vote ought to have been taken then on 
the amendment as amended. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is correct. The question is 
on the amendment as amended. 

The question was taken, and the amendment as amended was 
agreed to. 

The Clerk resumed and concluded the reading of the bill. 

Mr. HELM. Mr. Speaker, I move the committee do now rise 
and report the bill to the House with the recommendation that 
the amendments be agreed to, and that the bill as amended 
do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the eommittee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Foster, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 1198+ and 
had instructed him to report the same to the House with sundry 
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amendments, with the recommendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. HELM. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the bill and amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 


ment? If not, the Chair will put them in 
gross. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
-third reading of the bill. 

. Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, before that is taken, I would 
ask of the gentleman if he is not willing that this should go 
over until to-morrow and have the vote taken at some other 
time? 

Mr. HELM. Mr. Speaker, we will have to have a roll call. 

Mr. GILLETT. Yes, : 

Mr. HELM. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HELM. Will this bill be the first thing after the reading 
of the Journal, the unfinished business? 

The SPEAKER. It will not unless we do away with Cal- 
endur Wednesday. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the business in order to-morrow may be dispensed 
with. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent to dispense with Calendar Wednesday business 
for to-morrow. Is there objection? [After n pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I demand the reading of the 
engrossed bill. That will make it in order to-morrow, I 
suppose. 

The SPEAKER. It would be in order, anyway. The Clerk 
will have the engrossed bill ready. 

Mr. WALSH. They have not voted on the third reading yet. 

Mr. HELM. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HELM. Has the vote been taken on the third reading 
of the bill? 

The SPEAKER. No. The gentleman from Massachusetts 
notified the Chair that he would demand the reading of the 
engrossed copy of the bill, and the Chair—— 

Mr. ALEXANDER. That does not prevent putting the mo- 
tion for engrossment, 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. The question would be on the 
engrossing of the bill and reading it the third time. 

The SPEAKER. I wanted it understood that the Clerk 
should have the bill here. 

The question is on the cngrossment and third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The passage of the bill is deferred because 
of the demand of the gentleman for the engrossed copy. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks on the subject of the Federal Trade 
Commission and profiteering. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks on the subject of profiteer- 
ing and the Federal Trade Commission, and so forth. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to revise 
and extend my remarks in the Record on the fortification bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent to revise and extend his remarks in the Recorp on the 
fortifiention bill. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, in an extension I made a day 
or so ago a few names were omitted. I ask unanimous consent 
to correct the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

CONFERENCE REPORT—STANDARDIZATION OF SCREW THREADS. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I desire to present the con- 
ference report on the bill H. R. 10852, a bill providing for the 
appointment of a commission to standardize screw threads, 
nnd I desire to ask unanimous consent that the report be con- 
sidered at this time without being printed. : 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
consider a conference report, the rule to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Is there objection? : 


[After a pause.] 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, it has been some time since we 
have seen this measure—— A 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. I object, : 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman objects. The gentleman from 
Ohio will send his report up, and the Clerk will read it by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Conference report on the bill (H. R. 10852) to provide for the ap- 
pointment of a commission to standardize screw threads. 

The SPEAKER, The conference report will be printed under 
the rules. 

PENSIONS. 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask unanimous 
consent to consider at this time two small omnibus pension bills 
~~ the Senate. Last Friday was the day for considering 

em. 

The SPEAKER. Conference reports for pension bills? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Pension bills passed by the Senate, and the 
Senate is very urgent to have them passed. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of two small omnibus pension bills. 

Mr. SISSON. What are they? - 

Mr. ASHBROOK. They are two small omnibus bills. They 
are not large. 

Mr. SISSON. How many are there of them? How many pen- 
sions in each bill? 

Mr, ASHBROOK. I have not counted the number of items in 
the bills. There are not many. 

Mr. SISSON. I have no objection to the consideration of them 
if we know what we are doing. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. The bills have been reported. They are 
on the calendar, and we have been trying for three or four weeks 
to get them through. 

I would like to say to the House, Mr. Speaker, that this cleans 
up the slate as to pension bills for this session. There is one 
House bill pending in the Senate. We would like to get these 
two bills passed by the House and have conferees appointed on 
them, 

Mr. SISSON. Were these bills passed by the House? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. They were passed by the Senate and re- 
ferred to our committee. ; 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I think these things can bo 
taken up to-morrow morning. We have no pressing legislation 
on the calendar for consideration to-morrow. I object. ‘ 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin objects. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Record on the question of whether the 
civil courts are adequately dealing with hostile sabotage and 
espionage, or whether there should be a law passed transferring 
the jurisdiction of such offenses to courts-martial. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recor on the ques- 
tion of whether the civil courts are adequate to dispose of 
espionage and sabotage cases; and if not, whether there ought 
35 bo a new law passed fixing pains and penalties. Is there ob- 

ection? 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
when did the gentleman from California discover this? Are 
these the gentleman’s own remarks? [Laughter.] 

Mr. RAKER. Part of them will be my own remarks. This 
is an important matter. Much has been said in regard to the 
civil courts not having enforced these laws. I have had it up 
with the Attorney General for some time. I have a letter from 
him stating what has been done and the number of cases tried 
and the number of accused persons convicted. 

Mr. WALSH. ‘The gentleman mentions courts-martial. Is it 
the purpose to court-martial the courts that are not dealing 
with the cases properly? [Laughter.] 

Mr. RAKER. I believe not. 

Mr. WALSH. I will not object. We may get a new angle on 
this problem from the gentleman's remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills of the 
following titles, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 12541. An act making appropriations for fortifications 
and other works of defense, for the armament thereof, for the 
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procurement of heavy ordnance for trial and service, and for 
other purposes; and : 

II. R. 11247. An act providing for the protection of the uni- 
form of friendly nations, and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 25 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, July 3, 1918, at 12 o’clock noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the chairman of 
the Board of Commissioners of the District of Columbia, trans- 
mitting the balance sheets of public-service corporation: in the 
District of Columbia for the year 1917 (H. Doc. No. 914), was 
taken from the Speaker's table, referred to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS, 7 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. GOULD, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 12549) authorizing and 
directing the Secretary of War to appoint a commission to 
investigate and report upon the available sources of water 
supply for the District of Columbia, reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 734), which said bill 
and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

Mr. CARAWAY, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 714) providing for an addi- 
tional judge for the district of Arizona, reported the same with- 
out amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 735), which said 
bill and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. PADGETT: A bill (H. R. 12647) to regulate and con- 
trol the manufacture, distribution, storage, use, and possession 
in the time of war of apparatus used in radio communication, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

By Mr. MEEKER: A Dill (H. R. 12648) to amend section 
4875 of the Revised Statutes, to provide a compensation for 
superintendents of national cemeteries; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PARKER of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 12649) to 
provide revenue to defray war expenses, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BESHLIN: A bill (H. R. 12650) granting an increase 
of pension to Thomas Rennard; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12651) granting an increase of pension to 
Edward O'Flaherty; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BRUMBAUGH: A bill (H. R. 12652) granting a pen- 
sion to Carrie L. Stealey; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

sions, 

z By Mr. CLARK of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 12653) granting a 
pension to Florence G. Tuttle; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 12654) granting a pension 
to Cruz Rubi; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. PETERS: A bill (H. R. 12655) for the relief of 
Albert Greenlaw; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. RUBEY: A bill (H. R. 12656) granting a pension to 
Mary J. Martin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WHITE of Maine: A bill (H. R. 12657) granting a 
pension to Allen Y. Boggs; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 
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PETITIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request) : Memorial of Missouri State 
Medical Association, St. Louis, Mo., favoring passage of a bill 
for rank for Medical Corps of the Army; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. ~ 

Also (by request), petition of Chamber of Commerce of 
United States of America, favoring appropriation for United 
oa Employment Service; to the Committee on Appropria- 

ons. 

Also (by request), petition of Federation of Women’s Clubs 
against the zone postal system; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

Also (by request), memorial of Iowa State Equity Society 
and South Dakota Farmers’ Union, asking suspension of alk 
immigration laws during period of the war; to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also (by request), petitions of General Federation of Women's 
Clubs of Missouri, favoring passage of a national bone-dry law; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BROWNING: Petition of citizens of Paulsboro, N. J., 
urging nation-wide prohibition during the period of the war; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. ; 

By Mr. CARY: Resolution of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, urging adequate appropriations for the Em- 
ployment Service of the United States; to the Committee on 
Appropriations, 

Also, petition of R. J. Caldwell, of New York City, suggesting 
that the United States pursue the same policy with regard to 
Russia that she did with regard to Cuba; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ESCH: Petitions of sundry citizens of the State of 
Wisconsin, urging prohibition during the period of the war; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. FLYNN: Resolution of the New York State Bankers’ 
Association, against the passage of Senate bill 4426; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, resolution of the New York State Bankers’ Association 
protesting against the curtailment of the railway postal-car 
service; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of Local Union No. 4 
of the Amalgamated Lithographers of America, asking for post- 
ponement of the second-class postage provisions of the war- 
5 act until after the war; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petition of A. J. Johnson, president of the Iowa State 
Equity Society; H. A. Fuller, vice president of the American 
Society of Equity; J. Weller Long, secretary-treasurer of the 
American Society of Equity; and S. W. Ricords, president of the 
South Dakota Farmers’ Union, asking Congress to suspend all 
immigration laws restricting or interfering with labor coming 
into the United States during the period of the war; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of the California Grape Protective Association 
protesting against the proposed prohibitory amendment to the 
agricultural bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. GOULD: Petitions of the Woman's Christian Temper- 
ance Union of Keuka Park and other citizens of the State of 
New York, favoring war prohibition; also the petition of the 
Central Labor Union of Auburn, N. Y., opposing the enactment 
of prohibition measures during the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. é 

By Mr. LUNDEEN: Petition of Minneapolis Trades and 
Labor Assembly, protesting against the emergency war prohi- 
bition bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of H. A. Steindorf, E. E. Wickland, Elmer 
Gustafson, Albert Carlson, and Bernard Herr, all of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., and others, asking that clerks employed in the 
military branch post office be given the same transportation and 
privileges now accorded to field Army clerks; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. OSBORNE: Memorial of the Baptist ministers’ con- 
ference, urging war prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. i 

Also, memorial of the Antelope Valley Chamber of Commerce, 
Los Angeles, Cal., relative to extending aid of War Finance 
Corporation to projects fdr irrigation; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 

By Mr. PLATT: Petitions of many citizens of the State of 
New York, favoring prohibition during the period of the war; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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SENATE. 
WEDNESDAY, July 3,1918. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
Tollowing prayer: 

Almighty God, Father of Spirits, make us sensible of the glory 
that awaits the continued performance of duty day by day as 
we, a great Nation, address ourselves to the tasks of the day. 
Thou hast ever been moving through the channels of our national 
history. Generation after generation Thou hast called men ‘to 
the standards of righteousness and peace and justice. Thou art 
moving with the mighty tides of the ocean. Thou dost call the 
faithful, the brave, and the true to Thine own standards that 
Thou hast raised for the gathering of the nations. O God, keep 
us faithful to the trust committed to our hands. We pray that 
us we come to the day upon which we celebrate the birth of our 
Nation we may have a rebirth of Thy spirit of truth and of 
righteousness and that we may ‘have a reconsecration of a 
united Nation to the great ideals of the gospel of Thy Son. 

‘As we gather together in this Chamber this morning our 
hearts are saddened at the news of the passing of one of the 
stalwart ‘and brave and true men in national affairs in our day. 
O God, Thou art teaching us how quickly in the tide of time 
we are passing on to the great Assizes. Keep us watchful and 
faithful. We thank Thee for the performance of duty on the 
part of those who have lived among us. We pray that their 
going out may be filled with men equally brave and true. Hear 
us. Forgive our sins. For Christ's sake. Amen. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday's 

ings, when, on request of Mr. Smoor and by unanimous 
consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the Journal 
was approved. 
NAMING A ‘PRESIDING OFFICER. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The present occupant of the chair 
was led to believe that there would be a recess of the Senate 
and arranged to leave the city. On consultation with certain 
Senators, he is informed that there is no reason why he should 
not go. The President pro tempore is now away from the city 
on important business, and he left a note this morning desig- 
nating Joun H. BANKHEAD, Senator from Alabama, to occupy 
the chair during his absence, By unanimous consent, the senior 
Senator from Alabama will occupy the chair until the return 
of the President pro tempore. Is there any objection to that 
course being pursued? The Chair ‘hears none. 


ESTIMATE OF APPROPRIATIONS (S. DOC, NO. 257). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
a letter from the Secretary of War submitting a supplemental 
estimate of appropriation in the sum of $767,597.29, required 
by the Quartermaster Corps of the Army for continuing con- 
struction of ‘barracks, quarters. etc., for the accommodation of 
troops stationed in the Canal Zone, which, with the accompany- 
ing papers, was ‘referred to the Committee on Appropriations 
nnd ordered to be printed. 


EXTENSION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 


Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 311) making appropriations for 
certain necessary operations of the Government und of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia ‘for the month of July, 1918, and for other 
purposes, was read the second time by its title and referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 


WALSTON H. BROWN. 


Mr. McCUMBER, from the Committee on Finance, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 4460) for the relief of Walston H. 
Brown, sole surviving partner of the firm of Brown, Howard & 
o., and of The Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co., re- 
ported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 543) 
thereon. 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to submit 
a report of the committee of conference on the amendment to 
House bill 9054, the Agricultural appropriation bill, in disa- 
greement between the two Houses. 

The report was read, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disnzreeing votes of the 
two Houses on ‘the -mrendments of the Sen-te to the bill (H. R. 
9054) making aprreprintions for the Department of Agriculture 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, huving met, after full 


and free conference have agreed to report to their respective 
Houses that they are unable to reach an agreement on Senate 
amendment numbered 44, 
T. P. GORE, 
E. D. SMITH, 
A. J. GRonNA, 
Ho xk SMITH, 
G. W. Nonnts, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
A. F. Lever, 
GORDON LEE, 
E. S. CANDLER, 
G. N. HAUGEN, 
J. C. MCLAUGHLIN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The report will be agreed to with- 
out objection. 

Mr. GORE. I move that the Senate further insist on its 
amendment numbered 44. 

Mr. POMERENE. Do I understand that that is the amend- 
ment referring to the price of wheat? 

Mr. GORE. Yes, Mr. President; that is the amendment, and 
I make this motion out of deference to the sentiment expressed 
by the Senate day before yesterday in order to facilitate action. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the ‘Senator from Oklahoma that the Senate further insist on 
its amendment and request.a further conference. 

Mr. GORE. I did not ask for a further conference with the 
House but moved to insist on the amendment. 

Mr. POMERENE. I move as a substitute that the Senate 
instruct its conferees to recede, 

Mr. GORE. I make a point of order that the Senate has 
acted upon that question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair could not sustain that 
point of order, but the Chair would hold that the substitute mo- 
tion is not in order. 

Mr. GORI. That question was voted on. 

Mr. POMERENE. I think perhaps I did not fully appre- 
ciate the parliamentary status. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The Chair perhaps did not under- 
stand the motion. What is the Senator’s motion? 

Mr. POMERENE. I want to modify the motion and move 
that the Senate recede from its amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That motion is im order, because it 
is calculated to bring the two Houses together. 

Mr. GORE. I think the motion is in order. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, since we thrashed out this 


we can act intelligently. 

It does not seem to me that the Senator from Ohio ought to 
insist on his motion now and bring on a debate and probably 
a roll call that will take a great deal of time and do it all 
over ‘again. It is not the wish of those who are opposed to 
this amendment that the Senate should take it up and debate 
it again. It is the only form in which the House can be given 
an opportunity to act. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I had no intention of dis- 
cussing this matter at all, but I thought that the motion in ‘the 
form I made it best represented my view of the situation. I 
am quite willing for the Senate to vote upon it now. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is ou the motion of 
the Senator from Ohio. 

The motion was rejected. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate adheres to its amend- 
ment and agrees to the conference, and the Chair appoints the 
same conferees. 

Mr. GORE. I did not include the appointment of conferees 
in my motion that the Senate insist on the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair assumed that the Sena- 
tor would have the same conferees appointed. 

Mr. GORE. I do not want to have the conferees appointed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A different conference? 

Mr. GORE. No; I want to have no conferees appointed at all. 

Mr. NORRIS. Let me ask the Senator does he not want a 
further conference? 

Mr. GORE. No, sir. 

Mr. NORRIS. Why? 

Mr. GORE. The House may agree to the amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS. ‘The Senator either does not get the right idea 
or I do not. 

Mr. GORE. 
ends it. 

Mr. NORRIS. The House may have an opportunity to agree 
to it; but suppose the House agrees to it with an amendment 
and there is going to be a contest? 

Mr. GORE. Then that will come back, and we shall probably 
agree to the amendment. There is no occasion for a further 
conference at this juncture. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to make a parliamentary inquiry 
of the Chair, so that we may have no misunderstanding in ref- 
erence to the subject. If we take no further action than simply 
to agree to the conference report 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It has been agreed to. 

Mr. NORRIS. What is the Senator’s motion? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion is that the Senate 
adhere to its amendment. 

Mr. GORE. Not adhere, but insist. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does not that require the House either to 
recede or to stand by its original action? That may result in 
no action being taken. 

Mr. GORE. I should like to say that the motion is not to 
adhere, but to insist, which raises a very different situation. 
The motion is to insist, I will say to the Senator from Nebraska, 
and if the House, when the papers get there, concur in the 
amendment, that ends it. If they amend the amendment, it 
will come back to the Senate for further action upon their 
amendment. If they do, one House will ask for a further con- 
ference. If the House makes the request, of course the Senate 
will consent. 

Mr. NORRIS. Assuming that the House agrees to the amend- 
ment with an amendment, and it comes back, will it then be in 
order in the Senate to agree to a conference? 

Mr. GORE. The Senate should then ask for a conference, 
if not willing to accept the House amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS. It would be in order then to ask for a con- 
ference? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Certainly. 


EXTENSION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. MARTIN. From the Committee on Appropriations I 
report back faovrably without amendment the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 311) making appropriations for certain necessary 
operations of the Government and of the District of Columbia 
for the month of July, 1918, and for other purposes, and I ask 
unanimous consent for its present consideration. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I feel obliged to interpose an 
objection to the present consideration of the joint resolution. 

Mr. MARTIN. Under the rule, of course the Senator can 
carry it over one day by his objection. 


DEATH OF SENATOR BENJAMIN RYAN TILLMAN, 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, it is with 
profound sorrow that I have to announce to the Senate the 
death of the senior Senator from South Carolina, Senator 
BENJAMIN Ryan TILMAN, who died this morning at 4.20 
o'clock, Senator TILLMAN had a slight stroke of paralysis on 
Thursday. It kept progressing, and he lapsed into a state of 
unconsciousness on Sunday, from which he did not again 
recover, and he died this morning. 

I shall not at this time, Mr. President, attempt to recall to 
the Senate the work of Senator Triman and its character, 
We all know the sturdy character of the man, the splendid 
ruggedness of his nature. We did not always agree with him 
in the positions that he took, but we admired the manhood with 
which he backed the positions which he did take. ; 

Senator TILEMAN hud been in continuous service as a Senator 
for approximately 24 years. At the end of his term he would 
have rounded out the 24 years. He steadily improved in the 


If the House agrees to the amendment, that 


estimation of the people of his State as well as of the Nation. 
They mistook the manner of the man at the beginning for the 
intent and purpose of his splendid character. 

Mr. President, at a future time I shall have more to say 
about the character of my deceased colleague, but at present I 
submit the following resolutions and ask for their adoption. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolutions will be read. 

The resolutions were read, considered by unanimous consent, 
and unanimously agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow the an- 
nouncement of the death of the Hon. BENJAMIN RYAN TILLMAN, late a 
Senator from the State of South Carolina. 
presto ike ardar l e te fasta of ry dl. 
tobebeld inthe cdtyoat Trentin, sc oe 

Resolved, That the Spee ntl Bi sega ti he a copy of these resolu- 
tions to the House of tives. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, under the second resolution, ap- 
pointed as the committee on the part of the Senate Mr. SMITH 
of South Carolina, Mr. Swanson, Mr. GALLINGER, Mr. Loper, 
Mr. Penrose, Mr. Overman, Mr. Netson, Mr. Scoot, Mr. Pos- 
ERENE, Mr. FERNALD, Mr. PHELAN, Mr. STERLING, Mr. Owen, Mr. 
TRAMMELL, and Mr. McKErrar. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. 
following resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be read. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Senate resolution 273. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of res 
2 the Senate do now adjourn until 1 

The resolution was unanimously agreed to; and (at 12 o'clock 
and 15 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Friday, July 5, 
1918, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


Mr. President, I offer the 


to the memory of the 
o'clock noon, Friday, July 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wepnespay, July 3, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Our Father in heaven, we thank Thee that amid the terrible 
conditions which confront us, and which have divided the world 
into two hostile camps, on the one hand to uphold and sustain 
liberty and justice, on the other to beat down liberty and jus- 
tice and bring mankind under the brutal forces of those who 
would destroy the most sacred rights of men, that religion lives 
among the entente powers and is taking a deeper, firmer hold 
on the hearts of men. 

The cry is, What of God? Is He indeed the Father of man- 
kind or a King ruling with the scepter of might his subjects? 

We thank Thee that the old conceptions of God, creeds, 
dogmas, which have divided men into innumerable sects, are 
passing away, giving place to the essentials—God, right, jus- 
tice, mercy, love, the immortality of the soul, the eternal 
verities, disclosed by the Master on the Hill of Calvary. 

Our hearts go out in sympathy this morning to the colleagues, 
friends, and those who are dear and near to the veteran Sena- 
tor who has done a great work for his State and for his Nation 
and has passed on to the glories which await the faithful. 
Amen. 

8 Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

LEAVE OF. ABSENCE. 


Mr. Brack, by unanimous consent, was granted leave of 
absence for two weeks, on account of illness in his family. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed with amendments 
the bill (H. R. 12600) making appropriations to supply defi- 
ciencies in appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1918, and prior fiscal years, on account of war expenses, and 
for other purposes, in which the concurrence of the House of 
Representatives was requested. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
following bills, in which the concurrence of the House of Repre- 
sentatives was requested: 

S. 4790. An act for the relief of Frank Barber; 

S. 3079. An act to fix the salaries of the clerks of the United 
States district courts and to provide for their office expenses, 
and for other purposes; 

S. 3529. An act to repeal the act entitled “An act to incor- 
porate the National German-American Alliance,” approved Feb- 
ruary 25, 1907; 
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S. 2088. An act to consolidate certain forest lands within the 
Cache National Forest, Utah, and to add certain lands thereto; 

S. 2120. An act for the relief of the Wisconsin Band of 
Pottawatomie Indians, and for other purposes ; 

S. 4722. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War, and certain widows 
and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors; and 

S. 4723. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy 
and of wars other than the Civil War, and to certain widows 
and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
without amendment the bill (H. R. 10021) granting the consent 
of Congress to the county commissioners of Trumbull County, 
Ohio, to construct, operate, and maintain a bridge and ap- 
pence thereto across the Mahoning River, in the State of 

hio. 4 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
with amendments the bill (H. R. 11283) to amend and reenact 
sections 4, 11, 16, 19, and 22 of the act approved December 
28, 1913, and known as the Federal reserve act, and sections 
5208 and 5209, Revised Statutes, in which the concurrence of 
the House of Representatives was requested. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
with amendments bills of the following title, had requested a 
conference with the House of Representatives, and had ap- 
pointed Mr. Wars, Mr. THOMPSON, and Mr. Sacoor as the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate: 

H. R. 12211. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and 
Navy, and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the 
Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors. 

H. R. 12229. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and cer- 
tain widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of 
said war. 

The message also announced that the Senate had further in- 
sisted upon its amendments Nos. 1, 61, and 83 to the bill (H. R. 
11692) making appropriations to provide for the expenses of the 
government of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 80, 1919, and for other purposes, had asked a further 
conference with the House on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon and had appointed Mr. Smrra of Maryland, Mr. 
Unperwoop, and Mr. Cunrrs as the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. J 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 9054) making appropriations for the Department of Agri- 
culture for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1919, had further 
insisted upon its amendment No. 44 to the said bill still in dis- 
agreement, 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
following resolutions: 

Senate resolution 273. 


Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow the an- 
nouncement of the death of the Hon. BENJAMIN RYAN TILEMAN, late a 
Senator from the State of South Carolina. 

ae t 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED, 

Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following titles 
were taken from the Speaker's table and referred to their ap- 
propriate committees, as indicated below: , 

S. 2088. An act to consolidate certain ferest lands within the 
Cache National Forest, Utah, and to add certain lands thereto; 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

S. 2120. An act for the relief of the Wisconsin Band of Potta- 
watomie Indians, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

S. 4723. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy and 
of wars other than the Civil War, and to certain widows and 
dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

S. 4722. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War, and certain widows 
and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, : 

S. 3529. An act to repeal the act entitled “An act te incor- 
porate the National German-American Alliance,” approved Feb- 
ruary 25, 1907; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 


S. 3079. An act to fix the salaries of the clerks of the United 
States district courts and to provide for their office expenses, and 
other purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS. 


Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp with regard to attacks on the integrity of 
the legislative branch of the Government. 

The SPEAKER. The gentlemn from Kansas asks unanimous 
ey to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there objec- 

on 

There was no objection. 

SWEARING IN OF A MEMBER. 


Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that Mr. Scuvyter Oris Braxp, who was yesterday, without op- 
position, elected successor in Congress of the late Hon, WILLIAM 
A. Jones, may be sworn in pending the arrival of his certificate 
of election. 

The SPHAKER. Is there objection? 

A ae 1 A Reserving the right to object, when was he 
a Mr. MONTAGUE. He was elected yesterday without opposi- 
on. 

Mr. GILLETT. And the gentleman assures the House that 
there is no question about his election? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I make that assurance to the House, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLAND of Virginia appeared at the bar of the House and 
took the oath of office. 

FOURTEENTH DECENNIAL CENSUS. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
bill (H. R. 11984) to provide for the Fourteenth and subsequent 
decennial censuses. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Warst] on yesterday demanded the reading of the engrossed 


copy. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, has the engrossed copy of the bill 
come from the Printing Office? 

The SPEAKER. It is right here. 

Mr. WALSH. I withdraw my demand. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman withdraws his demand, The 
question is on the third reading. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, and was accordingly 
read the third time. 

Mr. HERSEY. Mr. Speaker, I offer a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will send it up. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Hersey moves to recommit the bill to the Committee on the Cen- 
sus, with instructions to report the same back forthwith with the fol- 
lowing amendment: Page 10, line 11, after the second “ the,“ strike out 
the words “ Secretary of Commerce, upon the recommendation of the 
Director of the Census,” and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate,” 80 
that the same will read : The supervisors shall be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate.” 

Mr. HELM. Mr. Speaker, on that motion I move the previous 
question. 

The previous question was ordered. 4 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion to recommit. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
GuteTr) there were—ayes 59, noes 78. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts makes 
the point of order that there is no quorum present. Evidently 
there is not. The Sergeant at Arms will notify the absentees 
and the Clerk will call the roll. Those in favor of this motion 
to recommit the census bill, when their names are called, will 
answer yea“; those opposed will answer “ nay.” 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 128, nays 158, 
answered “ present“ 3, not voting 142, as follows: 


YRAS—128. 

Anderson Denison Good Knutson 
Anthony Dillon Graham, III. Kraus 

owne Dowell Green, Iowa La Follette 
Brownin Dunn Greene, Vt. Langley 
Burroughs er Griest Little 
Butler monds Hadle, Longworth 
Campbell, Kans. Elliott Hamilton, Mich. Lufkin 
Cannon Ellsworth Haugen Lundeen 
Cary Hersey McArthur 
Chandler, Okla. Fairchild, B. L. Hicks MeCulloch 
Classon Fairfield UHollin orth McKenzie 
Cooper, W. Va Fess Hull, Iowa pee 
Cooper, s Focht Johnson, Wash. McLaughlin, Mich, 
Cramton ‘ordney Kahn McLaughlin, Pa. 

ger Francis Kelly, Pa. Madden 

Darrow French Kennedy, Towa Magee 
Davis Fuller, III. Kiess, Pa. Mapes 
Dempsey Gillett Kinkaid Meeker 
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Merritt Purnell Smith, Idaho 
Mondel! Eamseyer Smith, Mich. 
Moore, Pa Rankin Snell 
Moores, Ind. Robbins Staford 
Mo. Roberts Steenerson 
Morin Rodenberg Sterling, III. 
Mott Rogers Stiness 
Nichols, Mich. Rowe Strong 
Osborne Sanders, Ind. Sweet 
Parker, N. J. Sanders, N. Y. 45 
Farker, N. X. Sanford ‘Temple 
Platt Bcott, Mich. Tim lake 
Porter Slemp Tinkham 
Pratt Sloan Treadway 
NAYS—158. 
Alexander Dewalt Johnson, Ky. 
mon Dickinson Jones 
Ashbrook Dil Keating 
Aswell Dixon Kettner 
res Doolittle Key, Ohio 
Barkley Doremus Kincheloe 
Barnhart Doughton Kin 
Beakes e Kitchin 
Bell Dupré Larsen 
Beshlin Evans Lazaro 
Blackmon Fields Lea, Cal 
Bland, Va. Fisher Lee, Ga. 
Blanton Foster Lesher 
Booher Gallagher Lever 
Borland Gandy Linthicum 
Brand Gard k 
Brodbeck Garner London 
Brumbaugh Garrett, Tenn, McAndrews 
Buchanan Garrett, Tex. McClintic 
Burnett Glass McKeown 
Byrnes, S. C. Godwin, N. C. McLemore 
Byrns, Tenn Goodwin, Ark, fi 
Candler, Miss. Gordon Mays 
(Caotrill Gray, Ala. Miller, Wash. 
Carlin Grithn Montague 
Carter, Okla. Hamlin Moon 
Chureh Hard Neely 
Clark, Fla. Harrison, Va. Nicholls, S. C. 
Cleary Hastings Oldfield 
Coady Hayden Oliver, Ala. 
‘ ‘ollier He Oliver, N. X. 
Connally, Tex. Helm Overmyer 
Connelly, Kans. Helvering rstreet 
Cox Hensley Padgett 
Crisp Hilliard Park 
Croaser Holland Polk 
Decker Huddleston Pou 
Delaney Hull, Tenn. Quin 
Dent Igoe Rainey, II. T. 
Denton Jacoway Rainey, J. W. 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT ". 
Frear Sumners Walsh 
NOT VOTING—142, 
Austin 5 ‘arr Kelley, Mich. 
Bacharach Ferris ennedy, R. I. 
Baer “lood ider 
Bankhead Flynn TaGuardia 
lack Foss Leblbach 
Bland, Lod. Frecman Littlepage 
Rowers Fuller, Mass. Lonergan 
Britten Gallivan I. unn 
Caldwell Garland MeCormick 
Campbell, Pa. Glynn McFadden 
Caraway Goodall Maher 
Carew Gould * Mann 
Carter, Mass. Graham, Pa. Martin 
Chandler, N. Y. Gray, N. J. ason 
Ctark, Pa. Greene, Mass. Miller, Minn. 
Clay 1 ( Madd 
Cooper, Ohio Hamill Nelson 
Cople: Hamiiton, N. V. Nolan 
Costello Harrison, Miss. Norton 
Urago Haskell Olney 
eure Ot ich s f awley O'Shaunessy 
“ar a ayes 
Dales: F. L. Heaton Peters 
Dale, Vt Helntz Phelan 
Davidson ood Powers 
Dies Jlouston Price 
Dominick Howard Ragsdale 
Donovan Humphreys Ramsey 
Dooling Husted Rayburn 
Drukker Hutehinsoni Reavis 
Ragan Ireland Reed 
Vagle James Riordan 
Elston Johnson, S. Dak. Rose 
Emerson Juul Rowland 
Estopinal Kearns Rucker 
Fairchild, G. W. Keboe Russell 


So the motion to recommit was rejected. 
The following pairs were announced: 
Until further notice: 
Mr. SUMNERS with Mr. Reavis. 
Mr. BANKHEAD with Mr. Curry of California, 
Mr. CALDWELL with Mr. ELSTON. 
Mr. Eacan with Mr. BACHARACH. 
Mr. Esrori xa. with Mr. DAVIDSON. 


Mr, Brack with Mr. CURRIE of Michigan. 


Mr, FLYNN with Mr. COSTELLO. 
Mr. Eadi with Mr. Bowers. 


Thompson 
Tillman 


Sabath 


Schall 
Scott, Iowa 


t, Pa. 


Sel 
Shackleford 
Pye pears 


‘teagall 
Stedman 
Stephens, Nebr. 
Stevenson 
Sullivan 
Switt 


tt 
‘Taylor, Colo. 
‘Templeton 


ard 
Watson, Va. 
Welling 


White, Ohio 
— Tex. 


Wood, Ima. 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania with Mr. Farr. 

Mr. GALtivan with Mr. EMERSON. . 

Mr. Date of New York with Mr. Mr. BRITTEN. 

Mr. Haun with Mr. Foss. 

Mr. Caraway with Mr. Date of Vermont. 

Mr. Hoop with Mr. GABLAND. 

Mr. Dies with Mr. CHANDLER of New York. 

Mr. Carew with Mr. GLYNN. 

Mr. Dominick with Mr. Cooper of Ohto. 

Mr. Houston with Mr. GOULD. 

Mr. Dootrxe with Mr. CLARK of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Craypoor with Mr. FREEMAN. 

Mr. Howard with Mr. Grauam of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GrecG with Mr. COPLEY. 

Mr. Donovan with Mr. FULLER of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Froop with Mr. Crago. 

Mr. Hunrnnrs with Mr. Gray of New Jersey. 

Mr. OLNEY with Mr. MUDD. 

Mr. RAGSDATE with Mr. LESILBACH. 

Mr. Price with Mr. Rose. 

Mr. Raygurn with Mr. HUTCHINSON. 

Mr. KEHOE with Mr. MASON. 

Mr. Riorpan with Mr. KEARNS. 

Mr. Rucker with Mr. PAIGE. 

Mr. MAHER with Mr. HUSTED, 

Mr. SCHALL with Mr. RAMSEY. 

Mr. LITTLEPAGE with Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. 

Mr. RUSSELL with Mr. IRELAND. 

Mr. Tuomas F. Surra with Mr. SELLS. 

Mr. O’SHAuNrESssy with Mr. MCFADDEN. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD with Mr. 'TILSON. 

Mr. LUNN with Mr. KREIDER. 

Mr. SasatH with Mr. Mr of Minnesota, 

Mr. SULLIVAN with Mr. SIEGEL. 

Mr. PHELAN with Mr. PETERS. 

Mr. SLAYDEN with Mr, TOWNER. 

Mr. STEAGALL with Mr. Woop of Indiana. 

Mr. STEVENSON with Mr. GEORGE W. FAIRCHILD. 

Mr. STEDMAN with Mr. WARD, 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado with Mr. HAWLEY. 

Mr. Tague with Mr. Woopyarp. 

Mr. Watson of Virginia with Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. WELLING with Mr. Heaton. 

Mr. Warre of Ohio with Mr. IIAIILrox of New York. 

Mr. Wise with Mr. HASKELL. 

Mr. Suerwoop with Mr. REED. 

On this vote: 

Mr, Noran (for) with Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska (against). 

Mr. Austin (for) with Mr. Ferris (against). 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts (for) with 
(against). 

Mr. Goopatt (for) with Mr. Martin (against). 

Mr. Swirr (for) with Mr. WHarey (against). 

Mr. Kennepy of Rhode Island (for) with Mr. LONERGAN 
(against). 

Mr. Hanrtson of Mississippi (for census) with Mr. WALSH 
(against). : 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I voted “ yea.” I am paired with 
the gentleman from Mississippi, Mr. Hanrgisox. I therefore 
withdraw my vote and answer present.“ 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 

A quorum being present, the doors were opened. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken, and the bill was passed. 

On motion of Mr. Herat, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted Mr. 
Towner for three days, on account of making a Fourth of Juty 
speech in Guilford Court House, N. C. 


CONSTRUCTION OF PRIVATE CONDUIT. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to take from the Speaker's table the bill S. 3929, for the 
construction of a private conduit across Michigan Avenue NE., 
in the District of Columbia. It merely gives permission to the 
Catholic University to lay a conduit for the transmission of 
power under Michigan Avenue to the Sulpician College. If the 
construction is delayed much longer, it will be too late before 
winter approaches. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection te the request of the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. TALBOTT 
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The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


A bill (S. 3929) for the construction of a private conduit across Michi- 
cont Avenue NE., in the District of Columbia. 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bin be, and they are hereby, authorized to grant ee to the 
Catholic University of America to lay a conduit for the transmission of 
pers from their power house under and across Michigan Avenue 

Road and Brookland Avenue, in the District o 
the associated fessors of 


18 ke act entitled An act regulatin 
the District of Columbia,” approved y 26, 1900. 

Mayes That Congress reseryes the right to alter, amend, or repeal 
this act. 

The bill was ordered to be read a thiré time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Jonson of Kentucky, a motion to recon- 
sider the vote whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 
CONFERENCE REPORT—AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. LEVER, chairman of the Committee on Agriculture, pre- 
sented a conference report on the bill (H. R. 9054) making 
appropriations for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal 
year ending June 80, 1919, for printing under the rule, 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Record by printing correspondence be- 
tween the Military Committee and the Secretary of War, show- 
ing the accomplishments of the War Department since war was 
declared, and particularly since we went to France. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Alabama? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

RIVER AND HARBOR BILL—CONFERENCE REPORT (NO. 736). 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, I call up conference report on 
the river and harbor bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bin (H. R. 10069) makin 
repair, and preservation of certain pu 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement be read in lieu of the report. 


8 for tho construction, 
blic works on rivers and harbors, 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 


unanimous consent that the statement be read in licu of the re- 
port. Is there objection? : 
There was no objection. 
The Clerk read the statement. 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
10069) making appropriations for the construction, repair, and 
preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and 
for other purposes, having met, after full and free conference 
have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respec- 
tive Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 6, 7, 
8, and 9. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 3 and 4, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 5: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 5, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike 
out the language in the proposed amendment; also strike out 
the period at the end of line 20, page 18, insert in lieu thereof 
n colon, and add the following words: “Provided, That in 
estimating the cost of doing the work by Government plant, 
including the cost of labor and materials, there shall also be 
taken into account proper charges for depreciation of plant and 
all supervising and overhead expenses and interest on the capi- 
tal invested in the Government plant, but the rate of interest 
shall not exceed the maximum prevailing rate being paid by the 
United States on current issues of bonds or other evidences of 
indebtedness ”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 10: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 10, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In the pro- 
posed amendment change the number of the section from 9 to 8 
and strike out the word “be” at the beginning of the twentieth 
line and insert in lieu thereof the word “ being”; and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 11: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 11, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Change the 
number of the section from 10 to 9; and the Senate agree to the 
same, 


The committee of conference have been unable to agree on the 
amendments of the Senate numbered 1 and 2. 
- Jno. H. SMALL, 
Cuas. F. BOOHER, 
C. A. KENNEDY, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
DUNCAN U. FLETCHER, 
Jos. E. RANSDELL, 
KNUTrE NELSON, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT, . 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 10069) making appropriations for 
the construction, repair, and preservation of certain public 
works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes, submit 
the following written statement explaining the effect of the 
action agreed upon: 

The rivers and harbors bill as it passed the House carried 
cash appropriations in the sum of $21,427,900, and one con- 
tinuing contract authorization in the sum of $82,700. The 
amount added by amendment in the Senate was $2,844,000 in 
cash appropriations, making the total of the bill as it passed 
the Senate $23,771,900 in cash appropriations and a continuing 
contract authorization for $82,700. As a result of the confer- 
ence the amount involved in the Senate amendments has not 
been changed. One amendment, however (No. 1), involving 
an increase of $140,000, has not as yet been agreed to. 

The following statement shows the action taken by the con- 
ference on each of the Senate amendments: 


ACTION OF CONFERENCE, 


On amendments Nos. 1 and 2, page 8: Mobile Harbor and Bar, 
Ala. Items increase amount appropriated in House bill for 
improvement work from $200,000 to $340,000. The committee 
of conference have been unable to agree. 

On amendment No. 3, page 13: Fox River, Wis. Item elimi- 
nates language in House bill appropriating $22,500 for mainte- 
nance and improvement work and provides that the funds shall 
be applied to maintenance work only. House conferees recede. 

On amendment No. 4, page 14: Los Angeles Harbor, Cal. Item 
adopts new project for the construction of a channel through 
the West Basin into the southwestwardly arm to the site of a 
proposed large floating dry dock and appropriates the full esti- 
mated cost of said channel. House conferees recede. 

On amendment No. 5, page 18: Section 4, providing that no con- 
tracts for river and harbor work shall be entered into hereafter 
if the contract price is more than 25 per cent in excess of the 
estimated cost of doing the work by Government plant. Item 
provides that overhead expenses, depreciation, and interest on 
capital invested properly chargeable to such work shall be 
taken into consideration in estimating the cost of executing 
the work by Government plant. House -conferees recede with 
an amendment changing the phraseology and specifically setting 
forth that the rate of interest charged on the cost of Govern- 
ment plant shall not exceed the maximum prevailing rate being 
paid by the United States on current issues of bonds or other 
evidences of indebtedness. 

On amendment No, 6, page 18: Pollution of navigable waters 
of the United States, Item adds new section making it un- 
lawful to discharge or deposit from any source whatever any 
free acid or acid waste in any form into any navigable water 
of the United States or into any tributary of any navigable 
water above tidewater, and provides penalties to be applied 
on conviction for violation of the provisions of this section. 
Senate conferees recede. 

On amendments Nos. 7, 8, and 9, pages 19, 20, and 21: Items 
renumbering sections of House bill. Senate conferees recede. 

On amendment No, 10, page 22: Modification and readjust- 
ment of terms of uncompleted contracts for work of river and 
harbor improvement. Item adds new section providing that if 
the Secretary of War shall determine that contracts for work 
of river and harbor improvement entered into prior to April 6, 
1917, and uncompleted, have become inequitable and unjust on 
account of increased costs of material and labor and other 
unforeseen conditions arising out of the war, he is authorized 
to modify and readjust the terms of said contracts in a just 
and equitable manner, such modifications and readjustments 
to apply only to work under said contracts remaining to be 
done hereafter, aud any such sum as may be necessary to pro- 
vide for the increased cost of the contracts due to said modi- 
fications and readjustments, not exceeding the sum of $2,000,000, 
is appropriated by the new section. It is also provided that 


1918. 


as a condition of any such contract being so modified that the 
Secretary of War shall have the right, at the end of any fiscal 
year, until the contract is completed, to make such further 
modifications as in his judgment shall be advantageous to the 
United States and just to the contractor. House conferees re- 
cede with verbal amendment, substituting the word “being” 
for the word “be” in line 10, page 23, and changing the num- 
ber of the section. 

On amendment No. 11, page 23: Item adopts the following 
section: 

“Sec. 10. That hereafter when the expenses of persons en- 
gaged in field work or traveling on official business outside of 
the District of Columbia and away from their designated posts 
of duty are chargeable to appropriations of the Engineer De- 
partment, a per diem of not exceeding $4 may be allowed in lieu 
ef subsistence when not otherwise fixed by law.” 

House conferees recede, with an amendment changing the 
number of the section. 


Managers on the part of the "House. 


Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for two minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for two minutes, Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I hope, under the peculiar cir- 
cumstances, of which the gentleman from North Carolina is ad- 
vised, he will withdraw this conference report at this time. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Will the gentleman from South Carolina 
yield to me to make a unanimous-consent request as to adjourn- 
ment? 

Mr. LEVER. I will. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet at 11 o’clock a. m. on 
Friday, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it ad- 
journ to meet at 11 o'clock a. m. on Friday. Is there objection? 

Mr. HELM. I object, 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I hope, under the circumstances, 
that the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Smarr] will with- 
draw the conference report for the present. 

Mr. SMALL, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina puts me in rather an embarrassing position. I am sorry 
that he felt constrained to do so. I wish he had withheld the 
motion or resolution which he intends to present until we con- 
eluded the consideration of this conference report on the river 
and harbor bill, But under the circumstances, Mr. Speaker, I 


~ do not see how I can decline to yield to his request, with the 


understanding, however, that when the House meets again the 
first thing in order will be the conference report on the river 
and harbor bill. 

The SPEAKER. Of course, the conference report will come 
up almost automatically. 

Mr. SMALL, I withdraw the conference report for the pres- 
ent. 

DEATH OF SENATOR TILLMAN. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I present the following resolu- 
tions, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 410. 


Resolved, That the House has heard with profound sorrow of the 
death of the Hon. BENJAMIN R. TILEMAN, a Senator of the United 
States from the State of South Carolina. 

Resolved, That the Ch 


on the part of the 


The resolutions were unanimously agreed to. 

The Chair announced the following committee: Mr. LEVER, 
Mr. Byrnes of South Carolina, Mr. Ras Dax, Mr. WHaALey, Mr. 
Nicuorts of South Carolina, Mr. Dosanick, Mr. STEVENSON, 
Mr, Papcert, Mr. Vinson, Mr. BUTLER, Mr. Cannon, Mr. WatsH, 
Mr. Fess, Mr. Extiorr, Mr. Morean, Mr. LANGLEY, Mr. Wit- 
LIAMS, Mr. AUSTIN, and Mr. FRENCH. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolced, That as a further mark of respect the House do now adjourn. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution was unanimously agreed to; accordingly (at 1 
o’elock and 7 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-mor- 
row, Thursday, July 4, 1918, at 12 o'clock noon. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Seeretary of 
War, suggesting proposed draft of legislation to amend section 
110 of an act entitled “An act making further and more effectual 
provision for the national defense, and for other purposes,” 
approved June 3, 1916 (H. Doc. No. 1215), was taken from the 
Speaker's table, referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, 
and ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, 

Mr. SIMS introduced a resolution (H. Res. 411) providing for 
the consideration of Senate bill 1419, entitled “An act to 
amend an act entitled ‘An act to regulate the construction of 
dams across navigable waters,’ approved June 21, 1906, as 
amended by the act approved June 23, 1910, and to provide for 
the improvement and development of waterways for the uses of 
interstate and foreign commerce”; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and seyerally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BURROUGHS: A bill (H. R. 12658) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Elizabeth E. Edgerly; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: A bill (II. R. 12659) granting a pension 
to William B. Burkhead ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12660) granting a pension to John II. 
Warren ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SEARS: A bill (H. R. 12661) granting a pension to 
George W. Chandler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 12662) granting a pension to 
Cruz Rubi; to the Committee on Invalid’ Pensions. 

By Mr. WILSON of Texas: A bill (H. R. 12663) for the relief 
of Milton W. Cunningham ; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 ef Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. HAMILTON of New York: Resolutions of public 
meetings held at Machias and at Wellsville, N. Y., favoring the 
adoption of an amendment to the Constitution which will 
prohibit the practice of polygamy and polygamous cohabitatien ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of members of the Women’s Club- of Cassopolis, 
Mich., asking for the repeal of the law establishing postal zones 
“ee magazines and newspapers; to the Committee on Ways and 

eans, 

By Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: Affidavits in support of House 
bill 12639, for increase of pension of Peter K. Wagoner ;.to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KEY of Ohio: Petitions of civilian employees of the 
Ordnance Department, urging Congress to pass before recess 
House bill 11256, granting free tion during leave of 
absence to and from their home tewns for soldiers, sailors, and 
civil employees; te the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By. Mr. LINTHICUM: Petition of John D. Leekron and 
Francis P. Case, of Hagerstown, Md., favoring. the Spanish 
War. widows’ pension bill; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, petition of the Annapolis Bank, of Annapolis, Md., 

against House bill 11283; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 
Also, memorial of Personal Liberty League of Maryland and 
of the Marine and Railroad Pipe Fitters’ and Helpers’ Union of 
Walbrook, Md., protesting against the passage of war-emergency 
prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Musical Union of Baltimore City, Balti- 
more, Md., urging the passage of House bill 11980, for increasing 
the efficiency of Army bands; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 


By Mr. RAKER: Letter from the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union of Gridley, Cal., protesting against the zone sys- 
tem and urging its repeal; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. RANDALL: Resolution of Farm Bureau Presidents, 
Sacramento Valley, Cal., United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, recommending that in the interest of food production anid 
food conservation that all saloons in the United States be 
closed as a war measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SANFORD: Petitions of residents of Albany County, 
N. V., favoring war prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 7 


By Mr. SNYDER: Petition of the pastor and members of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Ava, N. Y., favoring the enactment 
of the Barkley bill for war prohibition; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TEMPLE: Petition of 104 citizens of Beaver County, 
Pa., for a bill to provide for the substitution of the oath re- 
quired of enlisted men for the oath required of officers in order 
to relieve those who object on conscientious grounds to the 
oath prescribed by law for officers; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, petitions for war-time prohibition, as follows: Mrs. 

zobert Grandey, president Woman's Christian Temperance 

Union, and Mr. D. D. Cunningham, burgess of the borough; of 
V. O. Potter, Thomas P. Hamilton, T. A. Preston, William P. 
Vogan, W. F. McClain, H. M. Beighley, J. L. Moser, W. S. Wal- 
lace, and Mrs Annie Elmore, all of Ellwood, in the State of 
Pennsylvania; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuorspay, July 4, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Our Father in Heaven, the inspiration of every generous im- 
pulse, every high and noble aspiration, we thank Thee from our 
heart of hearts for the“ Spirit of 76, which gave to us the 
immortal Declaration of Independence, which led on to victory 
and the formation of our Glorious Republic, which has not only 
been the wonder but the admiration of all the world. We thank 
Thee for the day which will be celebrated with more than 
usual interest throughout the length and breadth of the land. 
The native born and the naturalized citizen will vie with each 
other in making it memorable. 

For the first time in its history it will be celebrated by our 
sister nations, who are engaged with us in fighting for the same 
principles for which our forefathers fought, in a worlc-wide war 
for humanity, liberty, Justice, and equal rights for all mankind. 

May it furnish new inspiration to us and our allies, which will 
bring victory to their arms; then an everlasting peace; to the 
glory and honor of Thy Holy Name. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved, 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate by Mr. 'Tulley, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate had passed bills of the following titles, 
in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives was 
requested: 

An act (S. 4017) for the relief of Catherine Grace. 

An act (S. 2715) to authorize an exchange of lands with the 
State of Montana in connection with Muddy Creek Reservoir 
site, Sun River project, and Nelson Reservoir site, Milk River 
project, and for other purposes. 

An act (S. 2176) for the relief of George B. Hughes. 

An act (S. 56) for the relief of John T. Eaton. 

An act (S. 641) for the relief of Mary C. Mayers. 

An act (S. 2474) for the relief of the widow of Rudolph II. 
von Ezdorf, deceased. 

An act (S. 4541) for the relief of Lynette Dean Maxwell, and 
for other purposes, 

An act (S, 4467) to validate the homestead entry of the heirs 
of Victoria A. Thomson. 

S. 1003. An act to reimburse the First National Bank of 
Owatonna, Minn., for revenue stamps stolen or lost in transit. 

S. 1477. An act for the relief of Jacob Nice. 

S. 164. An act for the relief of Adolph F. Hitchler, 

S. 1478. An act for the relief of John F. Kelly. 

S. 3011. An act for the relief of Winfield S. Solomon. 

S. 4727. An act to authorize the payment to the Government 
of France of $18,511.18 as an indemnity requested in behalf of 
Madame Crignier for losses sustained by her as the resuit of a 
search for the body of Admiral John Paul Jones. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent Mr. Young of North Dakota was 
granted leave of absence for six weeks on account of important 
business. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. KITCHIN. If the gentleman will withhold that—— 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman withhold that in order 
to send a bill to conference? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will be glad to withhold it in order to 
get a bill to confereswce. 
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` PENSIONS. s 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker; I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 12229; to disagree to 
the Senate amendments, and agree to the conference asked. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to take from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 12229, 
to disagree to all Senate amendments, and agree to the conference 
asked by the Senate. Is there objection? (After a pause.) The 
Chair hears none. j 

The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

II. R. 12229. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to 


certain soldiers and sallors of the Civil War and certain widows and 
dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said war. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will announce the conferees, 

The Clerk read as follows: Messrs. ASHBROOK, SHOUSE, and 
LANGLEY. > 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Recorp a patriotic resolution which I have 
introduced, and which is House concurrent resolution No, —. 

The SPEAKER. But the gentleman from Wisconsin makes 
the point of order of no quorum. 

Mr. LANGLEY. But the gentleman withheld it to enable me 
to make this request. I was included in his reservation, My 
resolution reads as follows: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That on this day so sacred in American history, the anniversary of the 
birth of liberty and of republican government in the western world, 
while American patriots are fighting and dying to perpetuate the prin- 
ciples then established that governments derive their fants powers 
from the consent of the governed, and that government of the le, 
by the people, for the people shall not perish from the earth; — while 
Americans, together wi the whole civilized world, are sufferin 
unspeakable anguish we, the representatives of a free people, dedicat 
to the cause of iiberty and the freedom and equality of all mankind, 
do hereby arraign before the bar of history the German Emperor and 
his associates as the assassins of civilization, feigning partnership 
with the Deity while they violate every law, both sacred and profane, 
and preaching peace while preparing for war; that we denounce them 
as archconspirators against the peace and happiness of the world and 
responsible for the sacrifice of untold millions of human beings; that 
we express our devout belief and trust that the Supreme Ruler of the 
Universe will, in His own time and in His own way, aid us in the 
destruction of Prussianism and in the restoration of mankind to an 
abiding and righteous peace—and to the consummation thereof we 
hereby rededicate our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honor, 

Mr. STAFFORD. I withheld it in order to enable the gentle- 
man from Kentucky, the gentleman from Ohio, and the gentleman 
from North Carolina to make requests for unanimous consent. 

THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, 

Mr. GORDON, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to in- 
sert in the Recoxp a document by one T. Jefferson, entitled“ The 
Declaration of Independence.” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to insert in the Recorp a document written by Thomas 
Jefferson, entitled “ The Declaration of American Independence.” 
Is there objection? (After a pause.) The Chair hears none. 

DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 
In Congress July 4, 1776. - 

The unanimous declaration of the thirteen United States of America. 
When in the course of human events, becomes necessary for one 
people to dissolve the political bands which have connected them with 
another, and to assume among the powers of the earth, the separate 
and equal station to which the laws of Nature and of Nature's God 
entitle them, a decent respect to the opinions of mankind requires that 
they should declare the causes which impel them to the separation. 

e hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created 
equal, that they are endowed by thelr Creator with certain unalienable 
rights, that ose these are life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 
That to secure these rights, governments are instituted among men, 
deriving their just powers from the consent of the governed, that when- 
ever any form of government becomes destructive of these ends, it is 
the right of the people to alter or to abolish it, and to institute new 

vyernment, laying its foundation on such principles and organizing 
its powers in such form as to them shall seem most likely to effect their 
safety and Se. Prudence, indeed, will dictate that governments 
long established should not be changed for light and transient causes ; 
an 555 all experience hath shown, that mankind are more dis- 
posed to suffer, while evils are sufferable, than to right themselves by 
abolishing the forms to which they are accustomed. But when a long 
train of abuses and usurpations, pursuing invariably the same orie 4 
evinces a design to reduce them under absolute despotism, it is their 
right, it is their duty, to throw off such government, and to provide 
new guards for their future security. Such has been the patient suffer- 
ance of these Colonies; and such is now the necessity which con- 
strains them to alter their former systems of 1 The his- 
tory of the present King of Great Britain is a history of repeated in- 
— fih and usurpations, all having in direct object the establishment of 
an absolute tyranny over these States, To prove this, let facts be sub- 
mitted to a candid world. 

He has refused his assent to laws, the most wholesome and necessary 
for the public soe 

He has forbidden his governors to pass laws of immediate and press- 
ing importance, unless suspended in their operation till bis assent 
should te obtained; and when so suspended, he has utterly neglected 
to attend to them, 

Ile has refused to pass other laws for the accommodation of large 
districts of people, unless those people would ae the right of 
representation in the legislature, a right inestimable to them, and 
formidable to tyrants only. 


1918. 


He has calied together legislative bodies at places unusual, uncom- 
fortahte, and distant from the depository of thelr public records, for 
the sole purpose of fatigu them into compliance with his measures. 

He has dissolyed representative houses repeatedly, for opposing with 
manly firmness his invasions on the rights of the ple. 

He has refused for a long time, after such dissolutions, to cause 
others to be elected; whereby the slative powers, incapable of an- 
nihilation, have returned to the people at large for their exercise ; the 
State remaining in the meantime ex to all the dangers of invasion 
from without, and convulsions within. + 

He has endeavored to prevent the population of these States; for 
that purpose obstructing the laws for naturalization of foreigners; re- 
fusing to pass others to encourage their a ees hither, and raising 
the conditions of new appropriations of lands. 

He has obstructed the administration of justice, by refusing his as- 
sent to laws for establishing judiciary wers. 

He has made judges dependent on his will alone, for the tenure of 
their offices, and the amount and payment of their salaries. 

He has erected a multitude of new offices, and sent hither swarms 
of officers to harass cur people, and eat out their substance. 

He has kept among us, in times of peace, standing armies without 
the consent of our legislature, 

He has affected to render the military independent of and superior 
to the civil power. 

He has combined with others to subject us to a Jurisdiction foreign 
to our constitution, and unacknowledged by our laws; giving his assent 
to their acts of pretended legislation ; 7 

For quartering large bodies of armed troops among us: 

For protecting them, by a mock trial, from punishment for any 
murders which they should commit on the inhabitants of these States: 

For cutting off our trade with all parts of the world: 

For imposing taxes on us without our consent: 

For depriving us in many cases, of the benefits of trial by jury: 

Vor transpo: g us beyond seas to be tried for pretended offenses : 

For abolishing the free system of English laws in a neighboring 

rovince, establishing therein an arbitrary government, ard enlarging 
ts boundaries so as to render it at once an example and fit instru- 
ment for introducing the same absolute rule into these colonies: 

For taking away our charters, abolishing our most valuable laws, 
and altering fundamentally the forms of our vernments : 

For mupeodiog our own legislatures, and declaring themselves in- 
vested wit wer to legislate for us in all cases whatsoever. 

He has abdicated government here, by declaring us out of his protec- 
tion and waging war against us. 

He has 9 our seas, ravaged our coasts, burnt our towns, and 
destroyed the lives of our pope 

He is at this time transporting large armies of foreign mercenaries to 
complete the works of death, desolation and tyranny, already begun with 
circumstances of cruelty and perfidy, scarcely ralleled in the most 
barbarous ages, and totally unworthy the head of a civilized natfon. 

He has constrained our fellow-citizens, taken captive on the high 
seas to bear arms against their comnts to become the executioners of 
their friends and brethren, or to fall themselves by their hands. 

He has excited domestic insurrection amongst us, and has endeavored 
to bring on the inhabitants of our frontiers the merciless Indian sav- 

es, whose known rule of warfare is an undistinguished destruction of 
all ages, sexes, and conditions, 

In iagi stage of these oppressions, we have petitioned for redress in 

umble 


the most terms; our repeated petitions have been answered only 
by 2 injury. A prince, whose character is thus marked by every 
act which may 


define a tyrant, is unfit to be the ruler of a free peoplé. 
Nor have we been wanting in attentions to our British brethren. We 
have warned them from time to time of attempts by their legislature 
to extend an unwarrantable jurisdiction over us. We have reminded 
them of the circumstances of our emigration and settlement here. We 
have appealed to their native justice and magnanimity, and we have 
conjured them by the ties of our common kindred to disavow these 
usurpations, which would inevitably interrupt our connections and cor- 
respondence, They, too, have been deaf to the voice of justice and of 
consanguinity. e must, therefore, acquiesce in the necessity which 
denounces our separation, and hold them, as we hold the rest of man- 
kind, enemies in war, in peace friends. 

We, therefore, the representatives of the United States of America, 
in general Congress, assembled, appealing to the Supreme Judge of the 
world for the rectitude of our intentions, do, in the name, and by 
authority of the good people of these Colonies, solemnly publish and 
declare, that these United Colonies arc, and of right ought to be, vun 
AND INDEPENDENT STATES; that they are absolved from all allegiance 
to the British Crown, and that all political connection between them 
and the State of Great Britain, is and ones to be totally dissolved; 
and that as free and independent States, they have full power to levy 
war, conclude peace, contract alliances, establish commerce, and to do 
all other acts and things which independent States may of right do. 
And for the support of this Declaration, with a firm rellance on the 
(oe of Divine Providence, we mutually pledge to each other our 
ives, our fortunes, and our sacred honor. 

JONN ADAMS, 
SAMUEL ADAMS, 
JOSIAH BABTLETT, 
CARTER BRAXTON, 
CHARLES CARROLL, 
SAMUEL CHASE, 
ABRAHAM CLARK, 
GEORGE CLYMER, 
WILLIAM ELLERY, 
WILLIAM FLOYD, 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 
ELBRIDGE GEREY, 
BUTTON GWINNETT, 
JohN HANCOCK, 
LYMAN HALL, 

BENJ. HARRISON, 
Jonx HART, 

JosepH HEWES, 
Tuos. Huxwanb. Jr., 
Wu. HOOPER, 
STEPH. HOPKINS, 
Fraxcis HOPKINSON, 
SAM’L HUNTINGTON, 
THOS. JEFFERSON 
RICHARD HENRY LER, 
Francis LIGHTFOOT Lan, 
FrAXCIS LEWIS, 
Pointe LIVINGSTON, 


Taos. Lyxcrm, Jr., 
Trios. M’KRAXN, 
ARTHUR MIDDLETON, 
Lewis Morais, 
ROBERT MORBIS, 
Joux MORTON, 
THOS, NELSON, Jr., 
WILLIAM PACA, 
ROBERT TREAT PAINE, 
JOHN PENN, 
Gronqn READ, 
CAESAR- RODNEY, 
GRORGN Ross, 
BENJAMIN RSI, 
Epwarp RUTLEDGE, 
ROGER SHERMAN, 
JAMES SMITH, 
RICHARD STOCKTON, 
THOS. STONE, 

GEO. TAYLOR, 
MATTHEW THORNTON, 
GEORGE WALTON, 
WILLIAM WHIPPLE, 
WILLIAM WILLIAMS, 
JAMES WILSON, 
JOHN WITHERSPOON, 
OLIVER WOLCOTT, 
GEORGE WYTHE, 
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GENERAL DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin’ withheld 
his motion for three specific purposes, and the gentleman from 
Kentucky is one of them. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to take from the 
Speaker’s table the general deficiency bill (H. R. 12600), to dis- 
agree to the Senate amendments, and ask for a conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SAER- 
LEY] asks unanimous consent to take from the Speaker's table 
the bill II. R. 12600, disagree to the Senate amendments, and 
ask for u conference. Is there objection? (After a pause). The 
Chair hears none. The clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 12600) making appropriations to supply deficiencies in 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1918, and prior 
fiscal years, on account of war expenses, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will announce the conferees. 

The Clerk read as follows: Mr. SHERLEY, Mr. Eacax, and Mr. 
CANNON, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 
inqulrx. > 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Has a Member the right to 
make the point of no quorum and then hold it up for a specific 
purpose? 

The SPEAKER. Oh, that has been done thousands of times. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And as a free American citizen I also have 
the privilege of withdrawing it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I make the point 
of order that there is no quorum present. The Declaration of 
Independence is sufficient for the day. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman make the point? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I reserve it only for a motion 
by the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Kren]. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania makes 
the point of no quorum, but reserves it for the benefit of the 
gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet at 11 a. m. 
to-morrow. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I simply want to call attention to the fact that the gentleman 


‘from Kentucky [Mr. Herat] who caused this meeting to be 


held to-day is not here. It seems he was not as much inter- 
ested in the transaction of public business as he indicated. 

The SPEAKER. It is not debatable. 

The gentleman from North Carolina asks unanimous consent 
that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet at 11 
a. m. to-morrow. Is there objection? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I wish to say for quite a while now the sub- 
committee which was sent to Bast St. Louis to investigate the 
riot out there has been ready to report and it has been—— 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I renew my point 
of no quorum, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. It is a privileged matter 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Pennsylvania makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I want to ask the gentleman if 
he would not agree that that may come up to-morrow. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I renew the point 
of no quorum and insist on it. The Declaration of Independence 
is now in the RECORD. 


ADJOURN MENT, 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 12 o'clock and 14 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 
July 5, 1918, at 12 o'clock noon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. SIMS, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to which was referred the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
309) to insure the continuous operation of electrical communi- 
cating systems, to guard the secrecy of war dispatches, and 
prevent communications between public enemies, reported the 
same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 741), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, 


; 
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PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under'elause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
of the following titles were introduced and severally referred, as 
follows: 

By Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota: A bill (II. R. 12664) to 
increase the limit of cost of the United States publie building 
at Jamestown, N. Dak.; to the Committee on Publie Buildings 
and Grounds, 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 12665) to author- 
ize Fred D. Breit to construct a dam across the Fox River in the 
State of Minois, at or near Dayton, III.; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FOSTER: A resolution (H. Res. 412), authorizing the 
payment of $500 to August J. Buehne for extra services rendered 
the Members of the House of Representatives during the first 
and second sessions of the Sixty-fifth Congress; to the Commit- 
tee on Accounts, 

By Mr, LANGLEY: Conenrrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 48) 
relative to an abiding and righteous peace; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ESCH: Memorial of the Legislature of.the State of 
Louisiana, favoring Hberal appropriations for the use of the 
Federal Trade Commission; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. DALE of Vermont: Petition of Baptist Bible School 
Convention, of Windham County, Vt., favoring war prohibition ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ESCH: Resolution of the Union Label Trades Depart- 
ment of the American Federation of Labor urging the repeal 
of the second-class postage provisions of the war-revenue act; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FULLER of Ilinois: Petition of 34 members of the 
Red Cross Unit of Winooka, III., protesting against the zone 
system for second-class mail; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

By Mr. MAGEE: Petition of Bessie W. Gay and other resi- 
dents of Warner, N. V., favoring war prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Mrs. Roscoe Case and other residents of 
Fabius (Apulia), N. X., favoring war prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Mr. W. E. Mathews and other residents of 
Warner, N. Y., favoring war prohibition; to the Committee on 
the Judieiary. 

Also, petition of Mr. Charles E. Zimmerman and other resi- 
dents of Cicero, N. V., favoring war prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Mr. C. W. Bellows and other residents of 
Lysander, N. I., favoring war prohibition; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also petition of Mr. O. J. Purington and other residents of 
Warner, N. X., favoring war prohibition; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. i 

Also petition of Mr. Albert C. Isbell and other residents of 
Warner, N. Y., favoring war prohibition; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HARRY H. PRATT: Resolution adopted at a publie 
meeting, held in Addison, N. X., urging that the Federal Constitu- 
tion shall be amended so as to prevent the existence of polygamy 
within the United States. 


SENATE. 
Fray, July 6, 1918. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, our hearts beat high with hope because we 
have seen once more the outward and visible expression of a 
united people battling for the highest and best in national and 
personal life. We have celebrated the achievements of our 
fathers, who gave to us a Government pledged to the task of 
guaranteeing and perpetuating the rights of all men. We feel 
the courage that comes out of the expression of the unity of our 
life and faith and the determination of a people that this Gov- 
ernment shall not perish from the earth. We pray Thee, O God, 
to so lend us that we who have received such a rich inheritance 
of the past may hold it, may glorify it with our lives, and pass 
it on to future generations. For Christ's sake. Amen. 
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JULY 5, 


NAMING A PRESIDING OFFICER, 


The Assistant Secretary (Henry M. Rose) read the follow- 

ing communication; 
Untrep STATES SENATE, 
PRESIDENT Pro Tempore, 
July 5, 1918, 
To the Senate: 

Being temporarily absent from the Senate, I appoint Hon. 
Joun H. BANKHEAD, a Senator from the State of Alabama, to 
perform the duties of the Chair during my absence. 

WILLARD SAULSBURY, 
President pro tempore. 
2 BANKHEAD thérenpon took the chair as Presiding 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

ane PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Henderson New Simmon 
Bankhead Hitchcock Norris Smith, "Ariz, 
Bec Johnson, Cal. Nugent Smith, Ga. 
Borah J n, S. Dak. Overman Smith, Md. 
Brandegee Jones, Wask. Owen Smoot 
Chamberlain Kellogg Penrose Ster. 
Culberson rick Phelan . Sutherland 
Cummins King Pittman Thomas 
Dillingham Knox Randell ‘Thompson 
Fletcher Lenroot Reed Underwood 
France McCumber Laulsbur, Var n 
Gore McKellar Sheppar alsh 
Hale Martin Sherman Warren 
Harding Myers Shields s 
Mr. MCKELLAR. I wish to announce that the Senato” from 


Arkansas [Mr. Kirey] is detained on official business. 
that this announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. BECKHAM. My colleague, the senior Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. urs], is detained by illness. 

Mr. KING. I desire to announce that the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. SmrrH], the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swan- 
son], the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON J, the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL], the Senator from Ohio IMr. 
PoMERENE], and the Senator from Maine [Mr. FERNALD] are de- 
tained on official business. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I desire to state that my colleague 
[Mr. McNary] has had to return to Oregon on account of the 
death of his wife. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I wish to state that my colleague [Mr. 
GorF] is absent on account of illness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fiity-six Senators have an- 
syered to their names. There is a quorum present. The Jour- 
nal of the proceedings of the preceding session will be rend. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the pro- 
ceedings of Wednesday last, when, on request of Mr. MCKELLAR 
and by unanimous consent, the further reading was dispensed 
with and the Journal was approved. 


THE PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS AT MOUNT VERNON (S. DOC. No. 258), 


Mr. OWEN. Mr. [resident, on yesterday, July 4, at the 
tomb of George Washington, the President of the United States 
delivered an address in the presence of the representatives of 
over 30 nations, but submitted in sober truth to the representa- 
tives and the peoples of all nations. 

It was a glorious declaration of the principles, motives, hopes, 
and purposes of the American people. It was the voice of the 
mightiest Republic on earth. It was a call to all men of every 
nation, of every people, to recognize justice, righteousness, and 
humanity in the governments of men. It was a blazing light 
illuminating the straight and simple pathway to human peace, 
security, and happiness throughout the earth. Every-Senator, 
I am sure, heartily approves the noble principles announced and 
will be glad to have the address set forth in our permanent 
records. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have the address 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. ` 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. PENROSE. What is the request? 

Mr. OWEN. To print in the Cox dRESSLION AL Recorp the ad- 
dress made by the President at Mount Vernon yesterday. 

Mr. PENROSE. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair hears no objection, 

Mr. OWEN. And I ask that it also be made a public docu- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 


I ask 
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The address is as follows: 
ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT WILSON, AEn AT Mounr Vernxox, JULY 4, 


Gentlemen of the Diplomatic Corps and my fellow citizens, 
I am happy to draw apart with you to this quiet place of old 
counsel in order to speak a little of the meaning of this day of 
our Nutlon's Independence. The place seems very still and re- 
mote. It is as serene and untouched by the hurry of the world 
us it was in those great days long ago when Gen. Washington 
was here and held leisurely conference with the men who were to 
be assoclated with him in the creation of a nation, From these 
gentle slopes they looked out upon the world and saw it whole, 
saw it with the light of the future upon it, saw it with modern 
eyes that turned away from a past which men of liberated 
spirits could no longer endure. It is for that reason that we 
ean not feel, even here, in the immediate presence of this sacred 
tomb, that this is a place of death. It was a place of achieve- 
ment, A great promise that was meant for all minkind was 
here given plan and reality. The associations by which we are 
here surrounded are the inspiriting associations of that noble 
death which is only a glorious consummation. From this green 
hillside we also ought to be able to see with comprehending eyes 
the world that Hes about us and should conceive anew the pur- 
poses that must set men free. 

It is significant,—significant of their own character and pur- 
pose and of the influences they were setting afoot,—that Wash- 
ington and his associates, like the barons at Runnymede, spoke 
and acted, not for a class, but for a people. It has been left for 
us to see to it that it shall be understood that they spoke and 
acted, not for a single people only, but for all mankind. They 
were thinking, not of themselves and of the material interests 
which centered in the little groups of landholders and merchants 
and men of affairs with whom they were accustomed to act, in 
Virginia and the colonies to the north and south of her, but of 
a people which wished to be done with classes and special inter- 
ests and the authority of men whom they had not themselves 
chosen to rule over them, They entertained no private purpose, 
desired no peculiar privilege. They were consciously planning 
that men of every class should be free and America a place to 
which men out of every nation might resort who wished to share 
with them the rights and privileges of free men. And we take 
our cue from them,—do we not? We intend what they intended. 
We here in America believe our participation in this present war 
to be only the fruitage of what they planted. Our case differs 
from theirs only in this, that it is our inestimable privilege to 
concert with men out of every nation what shall make not only 
the liberties of America secure but the liberties of every other 
people as well. We are happy in the thought that we are per- 
mitted to do what they would have done had they been in our 
place. There must now be settled once for all what was settled 
for America in the great age upon whose inspiration we draw 
to-day. This is surely a fitting place from which calmly to look 
out upon our task, that we may fortify our spirits for its accom- 
plishment. And this is the appropriate place from which to 
avow, alike to the friends who look on and to the friends with 
whom we have the happiness to be associated in action, the faith 
and purpose with which we act. 

This, then, is our conception of the great struggle in which 
we are engaged. The plot is written plain upon every scene and 
eyery act of the supreme tragedy. On the one hand stand the 
peoples of the world,—not only the peoples actually engaged, 
but many others also who suffer under mastery but can not act; 
peoples of many races and in every part of the world,—the 
people of stricken Russia still, among the rest, though they are 
for the moment unorganized and helpless. Opposed to them, 
masters of many armies, stand an isolated, friendless group of 
governments who speak no common purpose but only selfish am- 
bitions of their own by which none can profit but themselves, 
and whose peoples are fuel in their hands; governments which 
fear their people and yet are for the time their sovereign lords, 
making every choice for them and disposing of their lives and 
fortunes as they will, as well as of the lives and fortunes of 
every people who fall under their power,—governments clothed 
with the strange trappings and the primitive authority of an 
age that is altogether alien and hostile to our own. The Past 
and the Present are in deadly grapple and the peoples of the 
world are being done to death between them. 

There can be but one issue. The settlement must be final. 
There can be no compromise. No halfway decision would 
be tolerable. No halfway decision is conceivable. These are 
the ends for which the associated peoples of the world are 
fighting nnd which must be conceded them before there can be 
peace: 


I. The destruction of every arbitrary power anywhere that 
can separately, secretly, and of its single choice disturb the 
peace of the world; or, if it cannot be presently destroyed, at 
the least its reduction to virtual impotence. 

II. The settlement of every question, whether of territory, of 
sovereignty, of economic arrangement, or of political relation- 
ship, upon the basis of the free acceptance of that settlement by 
the people immediately concerned, and not upon the basis of the 
material interest or adyantage of any other nation or people 
which may desire a different settlement for the sake of its own 
exterior influence or mastery. 

III. The consent of all nations to be governed in their conduct 
towards each other by the same principles of honour and of re- 
spect for the common law of civilized society that govern the 
individual citizens of all modern states in their relations with 
one another, to the end that all promises and covenants may be 
sacredly observed, no private plots or conspiracies hatched, no 
selfish injuries wrought with impunity, and a mutual trust 
established upon the handsome foundation of a mutual respect 
for right. 

IV. The establishment of an organization of peace which shall 
make it certain that the combined power of free nations will 
check every invasion of right and serve to make peace and jus- 
tice the more secure by affording a definite tribunal of opinion 
to which all must submit and by which every international 
readjustment that cannot be amicably agreed upon by the peoples 
directly concerned shall be sanctioned. 

These great objects can be put into a single sentence. What 
we seek is the reign of law, based upon the consent of the 
governed and sustained by the organized opinion of mankind. 

These great ends cannot be achieved by debating and seeking 
to reconcile and accommodate what statesmen may wish, with 
their projects for balances of power and of national oppor- 
tunity. They can be realized only by the determination of 
what the thinking peoples of the world desire, with their longing 
hope for justice and for social freedom and opportunity. 

I can fancy that the air of this place carries the accents of 
such principles with a peculiar kindness. Here were started 
forces which the great nation against which they were pri- 
marily directed at first regarded as a revolt against its rightful 
authority but which it has long since seen to have been a step 
in the liberation of its own people as well as of the people of 
the United States; and I stand here now to speak—speak 
proudly and with confident hope—of the spread of this revolt, 
this liberation, to the great stage of the world itself! The 
blinded rulers of Prussia have roused forces they knew little 
of—forces which, once roused, can never be crushed to earth 
again; for they have at their heart an inspiration and a purpose 
which are deathless and of the very stuff of triumph! 


CORPORATE EARNINGS AND GOVERNMENT REVENUES (S. DOC. NO. 259). 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair lays before the Sen- 
ate the following communication from the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, which will be read and, with accompanying papers, referred 
to the Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed. 

The communication is as follows: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, July 5, 1918. 
Hon. THOMAS R. MARSHALL, 
President of the United States Senate. 

My Dear Mn. PRESIDENT: I have the honor to refer again to Senate 
resolution 253, receipt of which was acknowledged by my letter of June 
8. The resolution reads as follows: 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, 
directed to furnish the Senate with the following information: 

First. Any and all facts, figures, data, or information now in pos- 
session of the Treasury Department relative to profiteering which would 
in any way enable Congress to deal with the matter either through the 
present proposed revenue legislation or through enactment of more 
effective criminal statutes. That such report shall contain a list of 
all corporations, with the amount of their earnings, which have earned 
in excess of 15 per cent on thelr capital stock, as shown by their 
returns to the Internal-Revenue Bureau for the calendar year 1917, 
accompanied by such statement as will show net earnings of the samc 
corporation for the calendar year 1916. 

“ Second. The figures showing the amount of money which the Govern- 
ment has raised up to this time since the beginning of the war by taxu- 
tion and the amount which it has raised by loans.” 

The information submitted herewith in Sy Armen to the first para- 
graph of the resolution was obtained from the income and excess-profits 
returns of 31,500 of a total of approximately 55,000 corporations in the 
United States which, in the calendar year 1917, earned 15 per cent or 
more on their capital stock. The corporations included in the list are 
believed to be representative, as some are included from each of the 
major groups and most of the minor groups, representing the various 
recognized industries, trades, and occupations, comprising the business 
activities of the country. 

he information called for by the second paragraph of the resolution 
is printed on pages 387-388, 
Respectfully, W. G. McApoo, 
Sceretarg. 
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MESSAGE FEOM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. Hemp- 
stead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed 
the bill (S. 3929) for the construction of a private conduit across 
Michigan Avenue NE., in the District of Columbia. 

The message also announced that the House disagrees to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 12600) making 
appropriations to supply deficiencies in appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, and prior fiscal years, on account 
of war expenses, and for other purposes, asks a conference with 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and had appointed Mr. SHERLEY, Mr. Eacan, and Mr. CANNON 
managers at the conference on the part of the House. 

The message further announced that the House disagrees to 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 12229) granting 
pensions and inerease of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors 
of the Civil War and certain widows and dependent children of 
soldiers and sailors of said war, agrees to the conference asked 
for by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and had appointed Mr, ASHBROOK, Mr. SHouse, and Mr. 
LANGLEY managers at the conference on the part of the House. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a bill 
(H. R. 11984) to provide for the Fourteenth and subsequent 
decennial censuses, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 

The message also transmitted to the Senate resolutions (H. 
Res. 410) on the death of Hon. BENJAMIN R. TILEMAN, late a 
Senator from the State of South Carolina, 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills, and they were there- 
upon signed by the President pro tempore: 

II. R. 11247. An act providing for the protection of the uniform 
of friendly nations, and for other purposes; and 

II. R. 12541. An act making appropriations for fortifications 
and other works of defense, for the armament thereof, for the 
procurement of heavy ordnance for trial and service, and for 
other purposes. 

DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the action 
of the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 12600) making appropriations 
to supply deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1918, and prior fiscal years, on account of war ex- 
penses, and for other purposes, and requesting a conference with 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. MARTIN. I move that the Senate insist upon its amend- 
ments and agree to the conference asked for by the House, the 
conferees on the part of the Senate to be appointed by the Chair, 

The motion was agreed to; and the Presiding Officer appointed 
Mr. Marrin, Mr. UNpERwoop, and Mr. WARREN conferees on the 
part of the Senate, 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


Mr, CUMMINS. T present a telegram in the form of a reso- 
lution adopted by the Iowa State Bar Association, in eonvention 
assembled at Des Moines, Iowa, urging upon Congress, upon the 
Senate of the United States especially, favorable action on the 
proposed amendment to the Constitution granting equal suffrage. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BANKHEAD). It will lie 
on the table. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES, 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Frem the Committee on Finance I 
report back favorably, with amendments, House bill 11048, to 
amend an act entitled “An act to authorize the establishment of 
a Bureau of War-Risk Insurance in the Treasury Department,” 
approved September 2, 1914, as amended by the act approved 
June 12, 1917, and I submit a report (No. 548) thereon. This is 
a bill te extend the time of the operation of our marine war- 
risk insurance. It is essential that the bill should be passed 
now, as, if we take a recess, the war-risk insurance period would 
lapse, I understand. I shall call it up immediately after the 
close of the routine morning business. I would ask for its im- 
mediate consideration, but my own view has been that we ought 
to let the morning business be finished and then ask for the 
consideration of measures. I shall ask for its immediate con- 
sideration on the close of the morning business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be placed on the 
enlendar, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. From the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary I report back favorably with amendments the bill (II. R. 
8938) to equip the United States Penitentiary, Atlanta, Ga., 
for the manufacture of supplies for the use of the Government, 
for the compensation of prisoners for their labor, and for 


other purposes, and I submit a report (No. 547) thereon. I 
shall ask also this morning a little later on for the consideration 
of this bill. I have a letter from the President to the chairman 
Ss Sete? the eee ay re from North Carolina [Mr. 

MAN], pointing out why it is especially important tha 
the bill should be passed at once. A vE È 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be placed on the 
calendar. 

Mr. MYERS, from the Committee on Public Lands, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them each without 
amendment, and submitted reports thereon : : 

A bill (S. 4679) to provide for the disposition of abandoned 
lighthouse and lifesaving stations (Rept. No. 544); and 
S 9 5 4742) for the relief of the Yosemite Stone Co. (Rept. 
No. s 

Mr. SUTHERLAND, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 560) for the relief of John 
Murphy, reported it with amendments and submitted a report 
(No. 546) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 3601) for the relief of Christian M. Otto, reported ad- 
versely thereon, and the bill was postponed indefinitely. 


NOONDAY PRAYER. 


Mr. BECKHAM. From the Committee on the Library I re- 
port back favorably without amendment the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 164) requesting the President to commend by procla- 
mation to the people of the United States observance of the 
practice of prayer at noon each day for victory in the war, and 
I ask for its immediate consideration. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint resolution will be 
read for information. 

The Secretary read the joint resolution, as follows: 


Joint resolution (8. J. Res. 164) requesting the President to commend 
by proclamation to the people of the United States observance of th 
practice of prayer at noon each day for victory in the war, s 

Whereas what is called the angelus, the practice of prayer for one min- 
ute at noon each day for the success of our country in the existing 
war, is observed in the District of Columbia and some other 

arts of the United States; and 

Whereas it is the desire of some good citizens that it be observed gen- 
erally throughout the country to the end of the war; and 

Whereas the sentiment is in accord with the traditional spirit and 
sentiment o. coun an recognizes 
the Almighty: Therefore be it eS ein peed bes 
Resolved, etc., That the President is requested to commend by proda- 

mation to the j = of the United States observance in their homes and 

elsewhere, un e end of the war, of the practice of prayer to God 
for at least one minute at noon each 

the existing war. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the joint resolution? 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, when this resolution was of- 
fered on Tuesday last I asked to have it go over under the rules, 
hence it went over until this morning. I shall not again object 
to it because I do not want to occupy the position of being the 
only Member of this body openly opposed to such a resolution. 

However, Mr. President, I do not think it is appropriate that 
this body should legislate upon every conceivable subject merely 
because we are engaged In war. Those who feel that prayer 
will bring us victory do not need the stimulus of a Federal 
statute or a congressional resolution to inspire their action, nor, 
indeed, would they be persuaded from resort to prayer though 
we should enact prohibitory legislation, so that I do not per- 
eeive that the passage of this resolution will either promote or 
prevent the exercise of that reverent spirit which the great 
majority of our people possess, and which leads them to invoke 
spiritual aid when in trouble in the hope that it may prove 
efficacious. 


day for victory for our cause in 


But, to my mind, prayer for victory presents in large view 
a somewhat peculiar and inconsistent spectacle. All of the na- 
tions engaged in this war, on both sides, are praying to God for 
victory, and expect their prayers to be answered, the central 
empires as well as the entente allies. In Turkey_the Moham- 
medans pray also for victory, and pray to the god which they 
worship. 

The Omniscient Being, who presides over the destinies of the 
world, and who is said to be all powerful and all seeing, who 
knows everything that will oceur, who knows that it must occur 
and when it will occur, must have foreseen the terrible calamity 
now afflicting His earthly children. Being omniscient and om- 
nipotent, He permitted it to occur because of some hidden pur- 

of His own. If that be so, it must be equally certain in 
His wisdom that He will continue it until that purpose shall 
have been subserved. I do not perceive, therefore, that uni- 
versal prayer by the contesting nations could do more at best 
than embarrass the Almighty Power if He shall pay due heed to 
the conflicting entreaties of friend and foe, 
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We shall win this war, Mr. President, by ufilizing and mobiliz- 
ing every active physical, economic, and social agency against 
our enemies and by persistent effort. All the prayers of all the 
peoples on earth in our behalf will be impotent if we fail to exer- 
eise our very best efforts in all.directions for victory. It is an 
old but true saying that God helps those who help themselves. 
Others must shift for themselves and pray in vain for aid. 

Napoleon said that the Almighty was on the side of the 
heaviest artillery, and that truth has been emphasized in every 
war that has been fought since mankind has been upon earth. 
He will be found on the side of the strongest and best equipped, 
the best trained, the best organized of those who make the best 
use of their best elements in the struggle. The Almighty is on 
that side which has the most deadly gas, the most effective ar- 
tillery and artillerists, the best soldiers—and we have them— 
and, above all, which possesses that indomitable resolution to 
win that has ever been characteristic of Anglo-Saxon peoples, 
which has placed them in the van of progress and of civilization, 
and which will keep them there. 

So while we are to obtain prayer by legislation, let us not for- 
get that we, the American people, shall win this war or we shall 
lose it as we shall conduct ourselves in waging it. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, it is said that in ecclesiastical 
discussions in other centuries, in order to bring out a full and 
a fair statement of a case, they appointed a “devil's advocate.“ 
The Senator from Colorado [Mr. Tomas] has eloquently 
served in that capacity. He has precipitated a discussion in 
which I shall not indulge, nor would the Senate, I think, be 
edified by a discussion of the Divine interposition in human 
affairs. I think a discussion of that kind belongs to another 
tribunal. 

But I simply desire to state that in the old home of the late 

Senator Bard, Hueneme, Ventura County, Cal., is a society of 
women who have their boys at the front. It is a representative 
American situation. They decided one day upon every Friday 
to write letters to the boys, and the boys responded with so 
much gratitude and appreciation, believing that they were 
thought of while they were away on perilous duty, that a second 
iden was proposed, and that was to have a daily moment of 
prayer. From thut small meeting this idea has spread over the 
country gradually; it has been adopted in part by Alabama, by 
Montana, by California, and recently by the District of Colum- 
bia; and now we find people agreeing upon an hour and a mo- 
ment at midday for prayer for the safety of our boys and for 
the success of our arms, for victory and peace. 
The boys, hearing of this, will feel heartened and cheered, be- 
cause, I would say, most of them believe in the efficacy of 
prayer, and the mothers and the sisters will feel consoled, know- 
ing that they are making their contribution. It is sufficient that 
they believe that they are making a contribution; it is suffi- 
cient that they believe that their appeals are heard; it is suffi- 
cient, as well, that the boys believe that prayer will, like the 
inspiration of Joan of Arc, help them in fighting for the freedom 
of the world. 

It may be the Divine will to scourge a nation for a useful 
purpose. The world was once overwhelmed by a flood; it may 
have been intended to chasten the population. His ways are in- 
scrutable; I will not presume to question them; but it is suffi- 
cient that these good men and women throughout the land will 
feel consoled by this practice and that the boys believe it is 
helping them. 

The object of the resolution was simply to have a uniformity 
of the practice, This geod lady, the president of the society, 
Mrs. Gertrude Dodds Treher, came to Washington, interviewed 
the President, and left with him a written request, giving the 
papers which show the interest of the communities throughout 
‘the land, and, through his secretary, the President writes: 


“Mrs. GerTrubE Dopps TREHER, 
“Hueneme, Cal. 

“Dean Mus. Trees: I desire to acknowledge the receipt of 
your papers, explaining more fully than you did in conversation 
with the President and myself the interesting proposal which, I 
understand, originated with yourself, to have a moment at noon 
set aside by popular consent for. heartfelt prayer every day. dur- 
ing the war for the success of our arms, the safety of our men, 
and for victory and peace. i 

“The President thinks your idea a very beautiful one, but 
what may be done now to promote its general acceptance I am 
not prepared to say. I am told that many States have already 
acted in the matter and that Congress considers taking it up with 
a view of having uniformity of action. Therefore permit me to 
FONERA you on the success of your patriotic propaganda, 

“Iam, 

“Very truly, yours, J. P. TUMULTY, 
“Secretary.” 


The ae purpose of the resolution is to have uniformity of 
action. I therefore trust there will be no objection to its 
passage. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert one or two articies in the 
Recorp bearing upon this subject, because, if the resolution 
shall be adopted, the information contained in those articles will 
be valuable to those who desire to take up the idea and encour- 
ake voluntarily its general acceptance. There is no compulsion 

ut it. 
Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, if the Senator from 
Colorado will permit me, I should like to say that, in my opinion, 
the somewhat voluminous statement of the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. PHELAN] is sufficient, without the letters to which 
he has referred being printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. PHELAN. I only ask to have inserted two short articles. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


MOMEXT or Pnarzn von OUR Bors. 


“The whole world to-day is either participants or witnesses 
of the most brutal, bloody warfare that has ever been fought 
upon the face of the earth. The minds of millions upon millions 
of suffering humanity are struggling through a pitiful state of 
confusion. 

“The once glorious land of Europe is covered with the shadow 
of death. 

“And the end is not yet. 

“t How long, Oh, God, how long?’ is the heart-rending cry 
that goes up from tortured souls, and He alone can give the 
answer, and He will give the answer when His children (in a 
bedy) lift their thoughts from this valley of tears and put them 
in tune with the great Infinite Being who rules the universe. 

“Be he Jew or Gentile is of no moment. The hour of prayer 
is here and the children of God must turn their voices to Him 
in ‘supplication. 

The lips of the Jewish mother, as well as the Gentile mother, 
press the farewell kiss upon the soft flesh of her boy’s tender 
lips and her dear eyes smile the loving encouragement which 
strengthened him in his moment of parting, while the heart 
under her trembling bosom was being torn with grief as she 
bravely sent forth her son to an alien land. 

“And so the work is akin to this terrible hour of sorrow, and 
together we should turn our thoughts to God in prayer. 

“After all it is a small thing to do to lift our thoughts to God 
now that we need Him so. But it is a human trait to forget, 
and we need a constant reminder, and ap ringing of our bells 
will be a lovely one. y 

In every city and town of our country. pubik bells of all IE 
scription and church bells of every denomination should be rung 
at high noon to remind a busy people to raise their thoughts to 
God in supplication for the spiritual welfare of our liberty boys 
and their country. These bells should be rung for the length of 
one minute, and business and traffic should be suspended during 
that time. All the world is abroad at high noon, and the little 
school children going homeward will hear the bells and continue 
on their way with prayer in their hearts and upon their lips. 
And heads that never before were bowed will bow, and millions 
of them will continue to bow long after peace is declared. 

“There is a great psychological reason for this request of a 
national movement of prayer, and the people of the town of 
Hueneme, Cal., have proven to their great satisfaction that the 
saying of prayers for the soldier boys holds a great power for 
good by letters we have received from our home-town boys. 

When our boys were conscripted they were called away from 
their home and its care-free indulgent’ environments and placed 
in cantonments with their splendid, though rigid, discipline. 
The first condition this produced was a desperate loneliness. 
And this was a psychological moment, and we took advantage of 
the fact to at once send the word forth to our boys that the home 
town had pledged itself in a body to back them with loving let- 
ters, gifts, and prayers. i 

“This produced a great effect upon our boys, and we ob- 
tained the very result we desired. And the following two quo- 
tations will suffice to show how well our boys understood just 
what the moral support of the home-town backing meant to 
them: 

“*Tt's the spirit of such women as you that puts the “pep” 
into the boys behind the guns.’ 

“*Yon can not imagine how it affected me when I received 
your letters with their loving thoughts, carrying with them 
their great spiritual influence and loving reminders that the 
home town is back of me. It puts a new spirit into me and a 
great desire to make good,’ 
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“We are going to have another call for our men to give up 
the home ties and go forth for the protection of womanhood 
and democracy, and the psychological moment will come again 
to plant the same knowledge in the mind of every liberty boy, 
while the whole mentality is in the throes of the unsettled 
conditions this patriotic call to war produces, that every soul 
in this great United States is gladly backing him with their 
loving thoughts, their finances, their sacrifices, and their pray- 
ers, and watch the force of the power they thereby receive 
and which they will recognize will be with our boys when they 

go to meet the Hun in No Man's Land.“ 

N “Tt is a simple matter to make an indelible impression upon 
the human mind if you do so at the psychological moment, if 
we can get our country’s people in a body, turning to God for 
help, and all making the same definite pleas that God’s power 
be with our boys when they go to the trenches, our boys will 
receive it and go forth with a power of which Ged alone has 
the giving. 

“But for our boys to receive it we must ask for it. 

“All the world is awakening to the knowledge of the power 
of the unseen forces. 4 

“All the world feels the forces behind the Kaiser. 

“ Our senses tell us that that which destroys, tears down, 
crushes, demoralizes, and murders is not of good, for good does 
not do these atrocious things. 

“There was a Master sent to this world over nineteen hun- 
dred years ago, and His name was Christ. 

“He came to teach the world the new law, and He came to 
teach the world how to use the power for good; and these are 
the things He told us to do to bring the power of the unseen 
forces for good to us: 

He told us to pray, and He said, When ye pray, pray thus,’ 
and He gave us the Lord’s Prayer. 

“ He also said, Where two or three are gathered together in 
my name, there am I in the midst of them,’ proving that when 
many pray together it brings the Christ power to their midst. 

“And He said, ‘And all things whatsoever ye shall ask in 
prayer, believing, ye shall receive.’ 

“Our boys have gone to the trenches of France to fight the 
material battle of brains, science, and metal against brains, 
science, and metal, but their people at home should follow the 
teachings of the Master who came to enlighten the world in 
the knowledge of how to bring to their midst the power of the 
unseen forces for good. We are a God-loving Nation and we 
believe in the God power, and if we ever needed His help we 
need it now in this dreadful day of the brutal butchery of His 
children. 

“So-let the American people bring to their midst this great 
power of the unseen forces in this tragic hour of need by asking 
God in the words of the Lord's Prayer, Deliver us from evil, 
or each person pray according to his own dictates. 

“Throughout the country loyal Americans stand bareheaded 
for the length of five minutes while they pay their tribute to 
the music of our Star-Spangled Banner. 

“Tis a beautiful thought that California, the paradise of our 
country, has her mission bells from one end of her State to the 
other, silent symbols of by-gone prayers, her musical sentinels 
lining the great highway from the south to the north. And, 
where it is practical that they could be rung, it would be a 
glorious thing to hear as one speeds along the smooth surface 
of the broad roadway, the melody of the bells with their musical 
plea to the loyal Americans to lift their thoughts to the unseen 
power and bring it to their midst. Every sister State will follow 
our example and the peal of the liberty bell will reecho the 
melody of the California bells from the great Pacific to the broad 
Atlantic, calling to a sorrowing Nation to lift her thoughts to 
God in prayer. 

It is a psychological fact that where many are holding the 
same thought the result of that thought is obtained. 

Therefore, let us ask God-power to be given us, which shall 
deliver us from the evil which threatens the very destruction of 
the human race and, believing, ye shall receive it. 

“Stop and look at this picture with me. A whole nation with 
heads bowed in prayer. Our people are communicating with 
God. I can see the hand of God raised over our country as if 
in benediction, and hear a voice from the heavens saying: 
* Pence be with you.’ 

“GERTRUDE Dopps TREHER, 
“ Hueneme, Cal.” 


THE ANGELUS. 


Writing in Sunday morning’s Los Angeles Times, John S. Me- 
Groarty, father of the Mission Play, and an ardent worker for 
the retention and restablishment of the old missions and the 
“El Camino Real” route, contributes the following article in 


support of a suggestion advanced by Mrs. J. A. Treher, of Hu- 
eneme, who is now sojourning in Los Angeles: 

“Down from the little sun-harbored town of Hueneme, on the 
golden coast of glory, where the purple Ventura hills keep watch 
above the sunset sea, comes a woman with a dream. 

“Tt is a place for dreams—Hueneme (Y-nay-me)—snuggled 
amid lush meadows and the golden apples of Hesperides. The 
tides haunt it with endless voices. It is warm with sun and 
welcome. Morning canopies it with unrivaled dawns of gold 
and crimson and the exquisite tones of every color. Wandering 
clouds gather there at the close of day, as gypsies, to a rendez- 
yous, and float like isles of amethyst upon azure skies. 

“The woman is Gertrude Dodds Treher. I think you should 
know her name and where to reach her that you may share the 
dream with her and warm your heart in its fire, 

“And this is her dream: That the mission bells on the King's 
Highway, in California, all the way from San Diego’s Harbor 
of the Sun to Sonoma, in the Valley of the Seven Moons, shall be 
rung once each day at a given hour in remembrance of our sol- 
diers in the trenches ‘ over there’ in the alien lands. 

“ Moreover, it is hoped that all the bells in California—bells 
of every church, of whatever denomination, and bells in town 
halls and schoolhouses—indeed, wherever there is a bell—that it 
may be rung at this hour every day, and that, when they hear it 
the people will stop and say, God save our boys in the battles; 
keep them safe, O Lord, within the shadow of Thy wing.” 

“There could be nothing more beautiful than this. And, if 
what we believe be true, there can be nothing more effective. 
The great God of the ages has never failed to hearken when 
the people cried to Him with uplifted hearts. 

“Tt is easy to believe that if this were done in California it 
would be done as well in every State of the Union. The idea 
is infectious. The echo of our bells would set other bells to 
ringing throughout all the land. 

“The very soul thrills at the thought of a thing like this—a 
whole nation standing with bowed heads, once every day, at 
the stroke of the hour; a hundred milllon lips speaking in 
prayer; the soul of America storming the gates of God. 

“And what would it mean to them over there in the trenches 
and in the flame of battle? God pity the Hun, anyway; but 
how far more futile would he be to withstand the soldiers of a 
free land who fought with the armor of prayer upon them! 

“But this is not all. At the stroke of the hour their heads 
would be bared, too, and they would say, ‘They are thinking 
of us now at home. Our country is speaking with God. No 
sword can conquer us.’ 

It may be that this is a dream and nothing more, this that 
has come to us out of beautiful Hueneme. But, however it be, 
it is yet something to warm us. It will never wholly fade. The 
stroke of the hour can not now pass without the music of a bell 
somewhere rung in remembrance and a bowed head and a soul 
that shall keep tryst with them who have crossed the seas to 
figbt for liberty.” 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, when in a discussion like this 
one descends to the use of epithets and of reflections upon the 
motives of his adversary it is fair to presume that he does so 
either through a desire to create religious prejudice or because 
he is destitute of legitimate argument. Because I have suggested 
that legislation is not necessary to the exercise of prayer and of 
devotion I am stigmatized as the “ devil’s advocate.” 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me to 
interrupt him? : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. THOMAS, I yield. 

Mr. PHELAN. I certainly made no reflection upon the Sena- 
tor’s motives. I thought it was a nice bit of humor—I may 
have a wrong conception of what humor is—to refer to the 
Senator as a “devil's advocate.” I believe in ecclesiastical 
societies learned churchmen are appointed as “ devil's adyo- 
cates” for the very purpose of bringing out the truth, so as not 
to have ex parte hearings upon matters of grave importanee. I 
hope the Senator will not take the matter seriously. It was far 
from my thought to presume to reflect on the Senator. He is no 
“ devil’s advocate“ in the sense that he advocates anything that 
the devil pro but he is a “ devil’s advocate” in this body 
every day for the purpose of eliciting the truth. If there is the 
least idea in the Senator’s mind that I said anything uncompli- 
mentary to him, I sincerely beg his pardon. I believe the Sena- 
tor from Colorado is actuated by the highest motives in his 
critical comment on this and all other matters. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, with the definition which the 
Senator has placed upon his characterization, I am, of course, 
more than satisfied; but I think that the effect of his statement 
upon others was precisely that which was made upon my own 
mind. 
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Now, Mr. President, one word more, and I will take my seat. 
In what I have said I have not intended to do, and I hope I 
have not done, injury to the religious sensibilities of any Mem- 
ber of this body or of any person in the United States. I believe 
that the good men and women, the fathers and the mothers, the 
brothers and the sisters, the wives and the sweethearts of the 
million Americans across the sea will pray for the protection and 
safety of their loved ones just as fervently and just as frequently 
as though Congress had not stepped aside and by resolution prac- 
tically required them to do so. If I thought that something of 
this kind were essential to awaken a spiritual feeling in the 
minds and the hearts of the American people, and particularly 
those who are directly connected by kin with those across the 
sea, I certainly would have not been heard against it, whatever 
my own convictions regarding its essential character. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, the subject matter of the 
resolution will hardly admit of extended discussion. The pur- 
pose of its introduction, the reason and necessity for it are self- 
evident. I will be permitted, I trust, to say, however, that I still 
have within my heart the lessons taught by my good mother in 
my youth, and my faith that the “ effectual fervent prayers of a 
righteous man avalleth much“ has not been shaken in the least 
by the developments of recent years. I can not see any possible 
objection to the adoption of this resolution by the Senate and 
I hope that it may be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, having been requested to intro- 
duce this resolution, and having assented to the request, because 
it is in accord with my sentiments, beliefs, and views, I will say 
that I greatly deplore that its introduction has brought about 
any dissension or difference of opinion in this body. I had sup- 
posed that it would not take more than 10 seconds to adopt it 
unanimously, and that no time would be wasted upon objections 
to it or criticism of it. I do not purpose now saying anything 
further except that having cheerfully intreduced the resolution 
by request in n measure I stand sponsor for it and I am not 
willing silently to pass by any implication that might be de- 
rived from utterances heard to-day on this floor that there is no 
higher power over the affairs of this world than the material 
and human forces of the world. I must dissent from any such 
inference. I am glad to say a large majority of the people of 
this country do not believe that; I do not believe it; and I 
simply take this occasion and method to express my dissent 
from any such implied or expressed materialistic view. 

I am as much in favor of a vigorous, hearty, unrelenting ma- 
terial prosecution of this war, with all material forces at our 
command, to a victorious finish as anybody in the United States 
ean be; but I believe there are other and higher forces involved. 
and I believe this simple resolution expresses the best senti- 
ment and the firm belief of an overwhelming majority of the 
people of this country as it expresses my sentiment and belief. 
I believe its adoption would be most fitting and appropriate. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I am in favor of the angelus. 
I do not feel any disposition to offer any apology in asserting 
that I firmly and devoutly believe in prayer. I believe it is a 
great spiritual, moral, and material force. I will not now take 
the time to analyze its psychology or its religious aspects, and 
I agree, at the same ‘time, that the marshaling of gigantic 
material forces of men, ships, supplies, cannon, and aeroplanes 
is essential to win this war. 

The laws of God, as they manifest themselves day by day 
to men, are the laws of cause and effect, and-from those laws 
men derive the rules by which they are governed. By wise 
deduction from the laws of God and of cause and effect men 
write the laws of men, which sometimes are often devoutly 
spoken of as the laws of God; but the laws of men are derived 
from the laws of cause and effect. One of the gigantic causes 
which enable men to win battles is a resolute determination to 
win, a fixed purpose to victory, and the ringing of the angelus 
at 12 o'clock every day, calling every man and woman of this 
land to pray to God for victory will fix victory and the idea of 
victory and the purpose of victory in the American heart even 
more strongly and breadly than it is now fixed—a consumma- 
tien devoutly to be wished. The angelus is a force by which to 
win this war. I am in favor of the angelus as a war measure, 
but I believe devoutly in the principle of prayer, regardless of 
peace or war, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The preamble was agreed to, 


TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE CONTROL. 


Mr. CUMMINS. I ask unanimous consent for the withdrawal 
of Senate joint resolution 163, to insure the continuous opera- 
tion of electrical communicating systems, to guard the 
of war dispatches, and prevent communications between public 
enemies, from the Committee on Military Affairs and its refer- 
ence to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. This is agree- 
able both to the author of the joint resolution and the chairman 
of the Committee en Military Affairs. I think nothing further 
need be said about it. 

Mr, BRANDEGEE. If the Senator will permit me, I should 
like to ask him what is the title of the joint resolution, or 
what is the subject matter? 

Mr. CUMMINS. It is the joint resolution proposed by the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. SHerrarp] granting authority to the 
President to take over the telephones and the telegraphs. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I think it should properly go to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Iowa? ‘The Chair hears mone, and 
the joint resolution is referred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce, 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CULBERSON: 

A bill (S. 4794) to amend section 53 of the Judicial Code; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McKELLAR: 

A bill (S. 4795) to amend section 3 of Public Act No. 41 of 
the Sixty-fifth Congress, approved August 10, 1917, encouraging 
the production, conserving the supply, and controlling the dis- 
tribution of food products and fuel; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 4796) granting an increase of pension to George 
2 (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. DILLINGHAM (for Mr. PAGE): 

A bill (S. 4797) granting a pension to Ida V. Haskins (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (S. 4798) granting an increase of pension to Henry R. 
ders (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 

ensions, 


VENTILATION OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES AND THE SENATE. 


Mr. HALE. I intreduce a joint resolution, which I send to 
the desk and ask to have read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Maine in- 
troduces a joint resolution, which will be read. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 165) to appoint a joint com- 
mittee to consider the question of ventilation of the House of 
Representatives and the Senate was read the first time by its 
title and the second time at length, as follows: 


Resolved, ete., That a joint committee of seven be appointed to con- 
sider the question of ventilation of the House of ‘tatives and 

of said committee to be appointed by the 
Representatives and three members to be ap- 


es by the Presiding Officer of the Senate, aud Elliott Woods, Super- 
4 itol Building and member of 


Greunds, to be the seventh 


Mr. HALE. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the joint resolution. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, was not a com- 
mittee of this same character provided for some time ago, with 
reference to the Senate? 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I think in 1913 such a committee 
was appointed. They investigated the matter, but took no ac- 
tion. I have talked with the chairman of that committee, the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED], and he tells me that he has 
no objection to my going ahead with another committee. They 
are not doing anything on the subject. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I should Uke to ask the Sen- 
ator whether it is customary to investigate the ventilation of 
the House of Representatives. Would it not be sufficient for 
us to investigate our own ventilation? 

Mr. HALE. I think, Mr. President, the appropriation ought 
to be a joint one if anything is done. I have taken up the 
matter already with Members of the House, and they are very 
anxious, in case we go ahead, that something should be done 
at the same time with regard to the House. ) 

Mr. PENROSE. Have the preceding efforts at securing 
ventilation, made in the last 70 or 80 ycars without success, 
applied to the ‘Senate alore or to both branches of Congress? 

Mr. HALE. I can not say. ; 
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Mr. PENROSE. I was only seeking information as to the 
precedents. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I should like to have the 
joint resolution read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will again read 
the resolution. 

The Secretary again read the joint resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


GENERAL DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr, MARTIN. I submit the conference report on the general 
deficiency appropriation bill and move that the Senate proceed 
to its consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Virginia sub- 
mits a cenference report, which will be read. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the conference report. 
ing the reading, 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I understood the Senator from 
Virginia to ask for the present consideration of this report. I 
did not hear the Chair inquire if there was objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Virginia had 
the right to submit the report at any time. $ 

Mr. GORE. Yes, sir. The question then will be as to its 
consideration. 

The Secretary resumed and concluded the reading of the con- 
ference report, as follows: 


Dur- 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
12600) making appropriations to supply deficiencies in appro- 
priations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, and prior 
fiscal years, on account of war expenses, and for other purposes, 
having met, after full and free conference have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 4 
and 20. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 5, 6, 7, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 
17, 18, 19, and 21, and agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree to the same with 
amendments as follows: Restore the matter stricken out 
amended as follows: On page 2 of the bill, line 7, strike out the 
sum “ $110,000,000" and insert in lieu thereof “ $100,000,000,” 
and in line 11 of the same page strike out the sum “ $50,000,000 ” 
and insert in lieu thereof “ $40,000,000’; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 2, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In line 4 of the matter inserted by said 
amendment, before the sum “$25,000,” insert the following: 
“ fiscal year 1919“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 8, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Transpose the matter inserted by said 
amendment to follow line 5, on page 26 of the bill; and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 8, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In line 2 of the matter inserted by said 
amendment, after the word “ Senators,” insert the following: 
“ fiscal year 1919”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Tomas S. MARTIN, 

O. W. UNDERWOOD, 

F. E. WARREN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

Swacar SHERLEY, 

Joun J. EAGAN, 

J. G. CANNON, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is, Shall the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of the conference report? 

Mr. GORE. I object to the present consideration of the report. 

Mr. MARTIN. As I recall the rule, the question has to be 
submitted to the Senate and acted upon without debate. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, if this is a report from a com- 
mittee, it has to go over one day if there be objection. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Virginia’ 


7 recognized and moved to take up the report for considera- 
on. 


Mr. GORE. Was the report on the table or did the Senator 


from Virginia just make the report from the committee this 


morning? 
: The PRESIDING OFFICER. It was just reported this morn- 


ng. 
Mr. GORE. If it was reported this morning, then it has to be 
taken up by unanimous consent, 

Mr. MARTIN. Oh, no; not a conference report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A conference report can be 
taken up on motion. The Senator from Virginia moves that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of the conference report. 

The motion was a to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. . The question is on agreeing 
to the conference report. 

The report was agreed to. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS, 


Mr. SAULSBURY. I submit a resolution which I ask to have 
read and lie over until a future day, when I shall ask an oppor- 
tunity to submit some remarks upon it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
resolution. ` 

The resolution (S. Res. 275) was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That it is opportune for the Governments of the United 
States, Japan, and Great Britain now allied in war against the powers 
of central Europe to enter into lasting agreements to render it inexpe- 
dient for any one and impossible for sald central powers to enter upon, 
engage in, or pursue a course of warfare, or use methods of warfare on 
the Pacific Ocean not justified or warranted by the laws of war as here- 
tofore accepted and construed by this Government and its allies. 

Such agreements should include provisions— 

(1) That the Chinese Republic and the Russian people also, when able 
to establish a sufficiently strong and stable government, and any other 
government on the Pacific littoral, prepared to contribute to the com- 
mon 2 a reasonable proportions of sea power, may be admitted as 
signatories ; 

(2) That no warships or other armed vessels of any power which has 
heretofore or shall hereafter pursue an unwarranted course of warfare, 
or use illegal methods of warfare on the high seas, shall be permitted to 
have, hold, or obtain ports, harbors, possessions, or landing places on the 
Pacific Ocean when such warfare may be waged or which may be used 
as bases of offense or places of ref ; and 

(3) Binding such allied nations to enforce such agreements by their 
united sea power and such auxiliary forces as may be necessary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will lie on the 


table and be printed. The morning business is closed. 
TUBE LINES BETWEEN NEW YORK AND NEW JERSEY. 


Mr. MARTIN. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of House joint resolution 311, which came over from 
the House, continuing the appropriations in regard to certain 
departments of the Government. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Virginia 
yield to me for a moment? I was on my feet to call up a resolu- 
tion submitted by the senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
FRELINGHUYSEN] on last Tuesday morning, and which went over 
for the day. On Wednesday last we had no session. I think 
there will be no objection whatever to it. It is a resolution di- 
recting the Committee on Interstate Commerce to inquire into 
certain features of taking possession of some of the suburban 
lines about New York City. As I said, I think there will be no 
objection at all to it. } 

Mr. MARTIN. The joint resolution that I have called up is 
in exactly the same position. It came over in the same way ; but 
still, I will yield to the Senator from Iowa. The Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia can not pay their employees unless 
this joint resolution passes before to-morrow night. However, I 
yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think this resolution will be adopted by 
unanimous consent. I ask for the adoption of the resolution, 
which has already been read. 

Mr. KING. I ask to have the resolution read, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
resolution. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 272) submitted 
by Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN on the second instant, as follows: 


Whereas the United States Railroad Administration, operating under 
the provisions of the act of March 21, 1918, has assumed jurisdiction 
over the railroad systems of the country for and during the con- 
tinuance of the war, to meet conditions growing out of war“; and 

Whereas it was the purpose of the act in question to take over only 
those transportation lines which engage in general traffic, passenger 
and freight, and not roads engaged solely in local, urban, or inter- 
urban pa r business; and $ 

Whereas the Director General of Railroads has assumed jurisdiction 
over the so- ed * tube” lines running under the Hudson River, 
between the New York terminal and the cities of Jersey City and 
Newark, N. J., a class of traffic having no relation whatever to war 
conditions; and 
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Whereas by order of the Director General of Railroads, the rate of fare 
between Jersey City and New York was increased 100 per cent, Which 
increase was subsequently annulled; and 

Whereas the rate of fare between New York and Newark, a purely local 
business, has been increased from 17 cents to 27 cents, or per cent, 
though the traffic over said lines has no relation to war conditions: 
Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the Committee on Interstate Commerce of the Senate 

be instructed to inquire into the conditions above set forth, with a view 
to ascertaining why these purely local lines were taken over; whether 
such taking over was in accordance with the spirit and letter of the act 
in question; why the order was issued increasing from 5 to 10 cents 
the fare between New York and Jersey City and why said order was 
canceled; why the fare between New York and Newark has been 
increased 60 per cent. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The remaining part of the resolution, I think, 
was stricken out, or the resolution Wus amended so as to omit 
the last paragraph, relating to the payment of expenses out of 
the contingent fund of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the resolution. 1 

The resolution was agreed to. a ae 


PHOSPHATE ROCK. 


Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President ae 

Mr. MARTIN. I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. The 
Senator thinks the matter he has in hand will take only a 
minute. I will yield to him temporarily. ad 

Mr. SHIELDS. I offer a resolution, which I ask to have read, 
and then I shall ask for its present consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
resolution. - 3 

The resolution (S. Res. 274) was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of Agriculture be, and he is hereby, 
directed to furnish to the United States Senate all the information avail- 
able to the Department of Agriculture concerning Po rock, com- 
monly called floats, found in the United States, and the use of the same 
in the manufacture of fertilizers in particular, as follows: > 

First. The location of the beds or deposits of phosphate rock found In 
the several States, and probable extent and the quality of the several 
rl The quantity of phosphate rock mined and used in the United 
States or exported annually, and the average or ordinary cost of the 
Third. The quantity or proportion of the entire phosphate rock mined 
in the United States that is used in the manufacture of commercial 
fertilizers, and that which is used for fertilizing purposes in the raw 
e What experiments have been made by the Department of 
Agriculture and those of the several States of the Union in the use of 
raw, ground Recents rock as a fertillzer, the various crops to which 
it has been applied, and the results of those experiments, 

Fifth. The value and necessity of phosphorus for the production of 
bah cis vegetable, and cotton crops commonly produced in the United 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, food must win the war for 
America and our allies. Without it the people at home can not 
exist and the armies in the field can not fight. Arms, munitions, 
aircraft, and ships come after food and are useless without it. 
Food comes first and is a fundamental’ necessity in peace and 
war. The United States must furnish it for this war. This 
great burden and responsibility. has been placed upon the 
shoulders of the American farmer, and they have met it and 
will continue to discharge this patriotic duty with the full 
measure that all other classes of workers are doing their part. 
They must produce food for our people at home and our armies 
in France and also for our allies and their armies. They ‘must, 
however, be fairly treated and protected from all exorbitant 
demands for supplies necessary for agricultural production. 
Commercial fertilizers are necessary in many of the States for 
the production of an average crop and beyond all question for 
such as will meet the present emergency, and everything possible 
should be done to furnish more fertilizers and cheaper fertilizers 
to the farmers of the country. The constituent elements of a 
well-balanced fertilizer are nitrogen, phosphorous, and potash in 
quantities in the order stated. Chilean nitrate of soda since the 
war begun has arisen in price so great as to make the use of it 
almost prohibitory, and Congress has appropriated millions of 
dollars for the purpose of manufacturing air nitrogen to take its 
place, the great plant for this purpose being constructed at the 
Muscle Shoals, in the Tennessee River, a project which I took 
great interest in and the success of which, I think, I contributed 
something. Congress has also provided for the development and 
utilization of the great potash deposits in the far West—the 
Pittman bill being enacted for that purpose—and every indica- 
tion is that we will soon have an ample supply from this source, 
There has been no provision for increasing the supply of phos- 
phorous or reducing its cost, which is now far greater than it 
should be when we consider the great deposits of it in the 
United States. 

The object of this resolution is to ascertain the extent and 
value of those deposits and give publicity to them, so that 
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proper legislation may be enacted to furnish phosphorous to the 
farmers of the country in greater quantities and at less cost. 

I ask for the immediate considerartion of the resolution, that 
this information may be obtained for the benefit of the farmers 
of the country not only during the war but for all time to come. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SHIELDS. I do. 

Mr. KING. Probably the question I was about to ask would 
be better propounded after the resolution is taken up for con- 
sideration. I merely wish to direct the attention of the Senator 
to the fact that it seems to me the Geological Survey or the 
Interior Department possesses this information to a greater 
degree than the Agricultural Department. The Geological Bu- 
reau, to my knowledge, have been making very extensive in- 
vestigations as to phosphate and other products, and I think 
some leaflets have been printed that are rather elaborate on 
the subject. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I understand that investigations have been 
made by that bureau, but this information I am confident is 
also available to the Agricultural Department, where some in- 
vestigations have been made with a view of the manufacture 
of fertilizer. I am satisfied that all that is necessary for the 
present purpose can be obtained there. If not, of course, resort 
will be had to other sources. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. WALSH. I do not object to the present consideration of 
the resolution, but I wish to make a suggestion to the Senator 
from Tennessee. 

The Senate by unanimous consent proceeded to consider the 
resolution. 

Mr. WALSH. I suggest to the Senator from Tennessee that 
the language of the resolution, “commonly called float,“ might 
very properly be eliminated. The Senator from Tennessee is 
undoubtedly aware of the fact that phosphate exists in two 
forms—tirst, in the form of float, and, second, in the form of 
rock in place. The deposits of rock in place far surpass in 
extent, so far as our present information goes, the float de- 
posits. So I am afraid the restrictive language would not give 
us the comprehensive information the Senator undoubtedly de- 
sires to get. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I think the resolution is so drawn to cover 
the whole subject, but I will agree to any amendment that will 
amplify it and accomplish the purposes desired. 

Mr. WALSH. I ask that the amendment may be stated. 

The Secrerary. Strike out the three words “commonly 
called float ” after the words “ phosphate rock.“ 

Mr. SHIELDS. I have no objection to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH. I have another suggestion to make. I suggest 
that the Secretary also be asked what legislation is necessary 
to make available deposits of phosphate upon the public domain. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I have no objection to such an amendment. 
I want all available information upon this important matter. 

Mr. WALSH. I will say to the Senator in this connection 
that this body passed some four or five months ago a bill the 
purpose of which was to open to appropriation the deposits of 
phosphate rock upon the public domain. There is there an 
almost limitless supply of this essential of fertilizer so much 
needed for the agricultural development of the country, as 
suggested by the author of the resolution. That bill went to 
the House and was passed by the House in the form of a 
substitute. I understand the matter is now in conference. I 
should be very glad to hear from some member of the Public 
Lands Committee as to the probability of a speedy report upon 
that bill. 

Mr. MYERS. What bill is it? 

Mr. WALSH. The bill dealing with phosphate lands. 

Mr. MYERS. Oh, the general land-leasing bill. The Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. Prrraran] is the senior conferee on the part 
of the Senate on that bill. He is in charge for the Senate of 
the conference on it. He is in the Chamber and can enlighten 
Senators as to the progress of the conference. I ask him to 
make a statement about it.- 

Mr. SHIELDS. I wish, before the Senator from Montana 
takes his seat, to inquire whether or not a report upon the 
subject of legislation required for the development of phosphate 
deposits on the public lands would cause any great delay in 
getting this information. There is no legislation required in 
regard to phosphate deposits that have been mined and utilized 
for years in Tennessee, Florida, and South Carolina, where the 
present supply comes from. I know of those vast deposits in 
the West on the public lands and elsewhere, but heretofore, as I 
understand, the cost of transportation has made them unavyail . 
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able to the Southern States, where 70 per cent of the fertilizers 
are used, especially when they have great deposits right in 
their own borders. If it will not delay the inquiry further, I 
have no objection to the amendment; but the demand for fer- 
tilizer for the crop next year is imperative, if we are to have 
more than an ordinary crop in this great emergency. I think 
there ought to be no delay in giving the greatest publicity to 
the supply of this necessary element of fertilizer. 

Mr. WALSH. I feel able to assure the Senator from Ten- 
nessee that no delay can possibly ensue. I simply propose to 
ask the Secretary of Agriculture to express his view as to 
what legislation is necessary, and that, of course, could not 
involve much delay. It was my idea that he would either sug- 
gest the approbation of the bill to which I have referred or 
would outline his views as to what other legislation might be 
deemed necessary. 

Mr. SHIELDS. The apprehension of delay was suggested to 
me by the Senator stating that there is some legislation now 
pending on the subject over which there is some trouble. 

Mr. WALSH. There is; but that would not, as it seems to 
me, and as I think the Senator from Tennessee will recognize, 
cause any delay whatever in getting a report from the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture giving us his opinion simply as to what 
legislation is necessary. 

Mr. SHIELDS. The Senator has in mind legislation which 
is necessary for the western deposits, and I would be very 
glad in any way to expedite their development, for we need 
phosphates and need them badly. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, just one word further, In view 
of the suggestion made by the Senator that deposits are not 
available because of their remoteness from the section in which 
the fertilizer would be used, I am able to apprise the Senator 
from Tennessee, and I know he will be glad to have the in- 
formation, that in the same locality where these deposits exist 
there is a possibility of the manufacture of sulphuric acid in 
unlimited quantities, and that by a treatment of the phosphate 
rock with sulphuric acid it may be need to such a concen- 
trated form as to make it possible to nsport the commercial 
product to almost any of the agricultural sections of the United 
States. It was with a view to expedite if possible a realiza- 
tion of that source of supply that I suggested the amendment 
to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Sulphuric acid is now used for reducing phos- 
phate rock to a soluble or plant food condition, and one of the 
great objects of the development of water power of the 
country is that it can be reduced by an electric furnace at one- 
half the cost of sulphuric acid. Of course, if the raw material 
is treated in the West it will greatly reduce the cost of trans- 
portation, and make a greater supply available for the country 
needs. The farmers and planters whom I represent, and those 
in other Southern States, use, as I have said, 70 per cent of 
fertilizer manufactured in this country and will of course be 
greatly benefited by an increased supply, and I am anxious to 
do anything possible to contribute to such increase. The Con- 
gress can not possibly render a greater service to the country 
than emancipate the farmers from the oppression and extortion 
of those controlling the manufacture and sale of commercial 
fertilizers. The country needs more fertilizer and cheaper 
fertilizer during the war and when peace comes to us. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Montana will be read. 

The Secretary. Add, at the end of the resolution: 

Sixth. What legislation is necessary to make available deposits of 
phosphate rock on the public domain. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH. I trust we may now be informed by the Sena- 
tor from Nevada [Mr. Prrraran], who has come into the Chamber. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, the bill regarding which in- 
quiry was made has been in conference for about six weeks. 
The bill I am referring to is the one concerning which inquiry 
was made by the Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH], known as 
the general leasing bill, which includes legislation for the de- 
velopment of oll, gas, phosphate, coal, and sodium on Govern- 
ment lands. The managers on the part of the Senate have been 
ready at all times for a conference with the managers on the 
part of the House. The House managers have been so notified. 
It has been impossible, however, to get the committee together 
by reason of the fact that several of the managers on the part of 
the House were engaged as conferees on the so-called water- 
power bill, and it has consumed all their time. 

We have had two full meetings of the committee. We were 
to determine, if there is a recess, whether or not we would sit 
during the recess. That, of course, depends upon the enga 
ments of the various members of the conference. - 


I wish to say that I believe it is going to require several weeks 
of very close work to arrive at an agreement between the Senate 
conferees and the House conferees, I state that by reason of the 
present indication from the first two meetings had ; I am perfectly 
confident, however, that an agreement will be reached unless it 
is prevented by outside influence, and if it is prevented by out- 
side influence I am perfectly confident that this is the last time 
this character of legislation will ever again get ns far as a con- 
ference committee. $ 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I should like to 
suggest to the Senator, I think the conferees ought to act upon 
the theory that we are not going to have any recess. There has 
been no official action taken by either body, and I believe the 
conferees ought to act on that theory. We may have a recess, 
but this is very important legislation, and the Senator's last 
statement simply emphasizes the importance of action. I hope 
that the Senate conferees at any rate will proceed on the theory 
that there is going to be a continuous session until we dispose of 
the important business before us. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The committee was acting on the theory 
that there will be no recess, but I think there is no member of 
the committee who believes that will be a fact. I think every 
member of the committee has had sufficient experience in this 
body and in the House of Representatives to believe that when 
the entire Senate has a violent desire of sufficient intensity to 
recess they generally recess and that the objection of one or two 
Members to the contrary notwithstanding has never prevented a 
recess. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS. 


A message from t2 President of the United States, by Mr. 
Sharkey, one of his secretaries, announced that the President 
2 approved and signed the following acts and joint resolu- 

on: 

On July 2, 1918: 

S. 2104. An act to amend sections 4402, 4404, and 4414 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States; and 

S. J. Res. 86. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of War 
to receive for instruction at the United States Military Academy 
at West Point, Aurelio Collazo, a citizen of Cuba. 

On July 3, 1918: 

S. 1553. An act to give effect to the convention between the 
United States and Great Britain fer the protection of migratory 
birds concluded at Washington August 16, 1916, and for other 
purposes; and 

S. 4127. An act to authorize the W. M. Ritter Lumber’ Co., a 
corporation, to construct bridges across the branches and tribu- 
taries of the Big Sandy River and their tributaries, in the 
counties of Buchanan and Dickenson, in the State of Virginia. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


H. R. 11984. An act to provide for the Fourteenth and subse- 
quent decennial censuses, was read twice by its title and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Census. 


EXTENSION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. MARTIN. I submit a motion that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 311) making 
appropriations for certain necessary operations of the Govern- 
ment and of the District of Columbia for the month of July, 
1918, and for other purposes. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the object of the—— 

Mr. MARTIN. The motion is not debatable. I make the point 
of order that the motion is not debatable. I will say—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Vir- 
ginia make a point of order that the motion is not debatable? 

Mr. MARTIN. I do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair sustains the point of 

Mr. GORE. I make the point of no quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Bankhead Hitchcock rman Smith, Md. 
Beckham Johnson, S Dak. Penrose Smoot 
Jones, Wash, Phelan Sterling 
Chamberlain King ttman Sutherland 
Culberson Ransdell Thomas 
Fletcher McKellar Saulsbury Thompson 
ce Martin Sheppard Vardaman 
Gore Myers Sherman Walsh 
New Shields Williams 
Harding Norris Simmons 
Henderson Nugent Smith, Aria. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I wish to announce again the necessary 
absence of my colleague [Mr. McNary] for the reason I have 
stated. I ask that this announcement may stand until his return. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-two Senators have re- 
sponded to their names. There is not a quorum present, The 
Secretary will call the names of absent Senators. 

The Secretary called the names of absent Senators, and Mr. 
Jones of New Mexico, Mr. KELLOGG, and Mr. PoMERENE answered 
to their names when called. 

Mr. KENDRICK, Mr. Warren, and Mr. Swanson entered the 
Chamber and answered to their names. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore (Mr. SAULSBURY). Forty- 
eight Senators have answered to their names. There is not a 
quorum present. 

Mr. MARTIN. I move that the Sergeant at Arms be instructed 
to request the attendance of absent Senators. 

Mr.GORE. Mr. President, I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Oklahoma 
moves that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. GORE. I ask for a division, Mr. President. 

The question being put, on a division Mr. Gonz's motion was 
rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Virginia 
[ Mr. Martry] moves that the Sergeant at Arms be instructed to 
request the attendance of absent Senators. 

Mr. GORE. I ask for a division on that, Mr. President. 

The question being put, on a division Mr. Martin’s motion 
was agreed to. 

Mr. NELson entered the Chamber and answered to his name. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Forty-nine Senators are now 
present. A quorum of the Senate is in attendance. The ques- 
tion is on the motion of the Senator from Virginia to proceed to 
the consideration of House joint resolution No. 311. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, am I to understand that the 
Senate is now to vote upon this resolution? 

Mr. MARTIN. Oh, no; the motion is to take up the joint 
resolution for consideration. 

Mr. BORAH. Simply to take up the resolution? 

Mr. MARTIN. Yes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Virginia [Mr. MARTIN] to proceed to 
the consideration of the joint resolution. 

Mr. GORE. I ask for a division on that, Mr. President. 

The question being put, on a division it was agreed to. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 311) making appropria- 
tions for certain necessary operations of the Government and of 
the District of Columbia for the month of July, 1918, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. GORE. I ask that the joint resolution be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
joint resolution. 

The Secretary read the joint resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the 8 23 of the Government, so 
far as they relate to the support of the Ary and the Department of 
Agriculture, including food production o ions heretofore provided 
for by law, and of the District of Columbia, as they were being carried 
on at the close of the fiscal year ended June 30, 1918, are hereby au- 
thorized to be continued notwithstanding that appropriations therefor 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, or any part of such fiscal year, 
have not been made by law, and there is appropriated out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, an amount sufficient to 
carry on such necessary e during the month of July, 1918, as 
the same were carried on during the fiscal year 1918, and including also 
those operations now authorized law and not carried on or to 
J ur 1, 1918: Provided, That expenditures for the District of Columbia 
shall be paid one-half from the revenues of the District of Columbia and 
one-half from the Treasury of the United States: Provided farther 
That no greater amount shall be expended during July, 1918, an 
amount equal to one one-twelfth of the amount of an 9 
available for the fiscal year 1918, excepting that the rate of expenditure 
for the month of July, 1917, or for the month of June, 1918, if either 
be —— than such one-twelfth, may be continued during the month 
of July, 1918, and where necessary operations have been or may be 
nuthorized by law without having been carried on prior to the Ist day of 
July, 1918, there may be expended during the month of July, 1918, only 
so much as may be necessary adequately to carry on the operations so 
authorized: And provided aiso, at the appropriation made by this 
resolution for any necessary operation shall not be available beyond the 
date when other appropriations hereafter are made therefor and the 
amount which may be expended hereunder shall be in lieu of an equal 
amount of an ig oh mg for the same purposes, if there be one here- 
after made, it being the purpose of this resolution that an appropria- 
tion hereafter made, for any operation for the current fiscal year, shall 
not be in addition to the appropriation herein made but shall be con- 
sidered as the sole appropriation so that any amount expended here- 
under shall be treated as an expenditure under such appropriation for 
the current fiscal rear 
This joint resolution shall be construed as authorizing salaries and 
compensation for officers, clerks, and other employees holding offices 
or employment for which fpecine salaries or compensation were appro- 
priated for the fiscal year 1918, to continue during July, 1918, to be paid 
at the same rate while lawfully holding such offices or employment until 
the appropriations therefor haye been made for the fiscal year 1919, and 
thereafter to be paid only at the rate provided in said appropriations. 
Appropriations for the service of the fiscal year 1919. made in acts 
approved since June 30, 1918, shall be available for all purposes therein 
provided for from and including the 1st day of July, 1918, and all obli- 
gations incurred pursuant to the terms of said acts as approved are 
1atifed and confirmed from and including the said 1st day of July. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The joint resolution is before 
the Senate as in Committee of the Whole and open to amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I have a number of amend- 
ments to offer, all for the same purpose. The joint resolution 
continues the appropriations only for the month of July, and I 
wish the joint resolution amended so as to include August as 
well as July. That will require a change wherever the word 
July“ appears. I send the first amendment to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 2, line 3, strike out the words 
“month of July” and insert the words “months of July and 
August.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
amendment is agreed to. ; 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator what is 
the necessity of inserting another month? 

Mr. MARTIN. The object of it, Mr. President, is that in case 
of a recess Congress might determine to make it longer than 
for the month of July, and it is desired in that event to provide 
that the appropriations shall go on and that the Government 
be carried on without compelling a more limited recess than Con- 
gress might desire. The House passed the joint resolution 
providing for the continuation of the appropriations only for 
July, but the chairman of the House committee stated that the 
developments of the situation were not satisfactory and that the 
House would like to have the joint resolution made to cover 
August as well as July. *I am offering the amendment, there- 
fore, simply in case the three appropriations bills as yet un- 
acted on are not passed during the month of July that the con- 
tinuing of the current appropriations will last for the month 
of August as well as for the month of July. 

Mr. BORAH. The entire theory of the amendment, then, is 
that we are going to take a recess during July and a part of 
August? 

Mr. MARTIN. Not entirely, because, although we may not 
take a recess, the deadlock upon these bills may last longer than 
July. There seems to have been reached an impossible situa- 
tion; and there is no certainty at all, even if Congress should 
remain in session, that the difficulties will be adjusted during 
the month of July. It is certainiy safer to allow the margin of 
July and August, so that there may be a recess longer than for 
the remainder of July, if Congress desires, and certainly to 
provide for these appropriations longer than July in case Con- 
gress does not pass the appropriation bills during the month of 
July, whether we take a recess or not. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator what is 
the program, if there is any, with reference to considering a bill 
to take over the telegraph service prior to a recess? 

Mr. MARTIN. I do not know of any program. I do not 
know what will be done; but this measure is important regard- 
less of that, because even now the departments covered by the 
joint resolution have been operating without authority of law 
for a week, and the District Commissioners advise me there is a 
large pay roll to-morrow which they can not meet unless the 
joint resolution passes to-day. 

Mr. BORAH. That brings me to another point. Why is it 
necessary to incorporate the appropriations for the District of 
Columbia and for the Agricultural Department in one joint 
resolution? Could they not be separated? ; 

Mr. MAR They could have been separated, but the 
House sent the joint resolution here in its present form to pro- 
vide for carrying on certain departments of the Government 
during the month of July. The House committee framed the 
resolution, it was passed by that body, they sent it over here, 
and it is before the Senate to dispose of it as it sees fit. I see 
no reason why it should not be acted on as it is. We ought not 
to discontinue the services in one department more than in the 
others. I believe it vitally important that the wheels of Gov- 
ernment shall revolve and that people who work for the Govern- 
ment shall be paid, and they can not be paid unless this joint 
resolution passes to-day. There is a large pay roll to-morrow in 
all the departments. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I want to take this opportunity 
to say to the Senator from Virginia that, as I understand, the 
principal argument, so far as any damage to anyone by reason 
of delay is concerned, will be in the payment of the employees 
of the District of Columbia. I certainly would not want to 
interfere with that, and if the joint resolution were confined to 
appropriations for the District of Columbia I would have, so 
far as I am concerned, no objection whatever to the passage of 
the joint resolution, and I would have no occasion 

Mr. MARTIN. If the Senator will excuse me, there is a 
large pay roll in the other departments; the difficulty is not 
limited to the District of Columbia. > 
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Mr. NORRIS. 


I would have no objection to including the 
Army. 

Mr. MARTIN. There is a large pay roll in the Agricultural 
Department. 


Mr. NORRIS. The chairman of the Committee on Military | 


Affairs told me just a few moments ago that he thought there 


would be an agreement on the Army appropriation bill before | 


8 o'clock this afternoon. 

Mr. MARTIN. If the Senator will excuse me, I will tell him 
that that does not relieve the situation, for they already have 
been going on for a week without authority of law and without 
money. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; the Senator, of course, could apply that 
to other matters, and there may be some reason for it in that 
aspect; but I was about to say when the Senator interrupted 
me that, so far as I am concerned, I would have no objection 
to including the Army. Here, however, we have a condition in 
the Agricultural Department that is different. We had a fair, 
honest contest in the Senate the other day, as we had in April, 
when the bill was before us, with regard to the minimum price of 
wheat. That-question was fought out fairly, and by a very large 
majority the Senate not only fixed the price of wheat as it is 


now in the bill that passed the Senate, the Agricultural appro- | 


priation bill, but it declined to instruct its conferees to recede. 


Since that vote of 46 to 19, I think it was—I refer to the vote | 


taken just a few days ago—the conferees, in order to get that 
bill again into the House, agreed to report a disagreement. ‘That 
report was adopted by the Senate and is before the House of 
Representatives now, having been repdrted there the other day, 
and under the rules of that body it is in order to take it up 
to-day and pass it there. 

If this joint resolution is passed, we might just as well face 
the situation that will develop. The result that is going to bap- 
pen will be that, so far as amendment numbered 44 is concerned, 
regarding wheat, it is dead, because when Congress reconvenes 
in August or September part of the wheat will be in flour. 

It seems to me it is only fair, when the House is right on the 
eve of acting on that proposition, that, so far as the appropria- 
tions for the Agricultural Department are concerned. they 
should be excluded from this joint resolution. If that were 
done, so far as I am concerned, there would be no further op- 
position to it, and I do not know of any other Senator who 
would be opposed to it; but it seems hardly fair, Mr. President, 
when a matter has been fought out twiee, as the wheat amend- 
ment has been, after a full and open debate and fair considera- 
tion, and a decision arrived at, that this indirect way should 
be taken to nullify the will of the Senate. If the House .acts 
and refuses to agree to any compromise, then we shall have a 
different proposition before us. 

It seems to me that it is hardly falr, under all the conditions, 


that right on the eve of the settlement of that question one way | 


or the other by a contest in the House, we ‘should pass a joint 
resolution that will practically put it over to a time when, in 
the very nature of things, nothing of any avail can be done. 


Mr. President, there is another reason, although it is not | 
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Mr, NORRIS. Yes; assuming that we take a recess, it will 
be postponed until after the recess. Of course, that would not 
necessarily be fatal to that matter. That is only a postpone- 
ment, 

Mr. STERLING. 
| resolution? 

Mr. NORRIS. No; but the wheat amendment is directly in- 
volved, because everybody knows that the postponement of that 
for six weeks means its death, and that is not the right way to 
| kill it. If it is to be killed, let it be killed squarely, and let the 
men who kill it be responsible for its demise. If the House 
| acts as it usually dees under its rules, that matter will be 
disposed of to-day in the House of Representatives. Ifen com- 
| promise proposition comes back here, it may be agreed to before 
| wendjourn to-day. It dees not seem to me that it Is right, under 
| those circumstances, to pass a joint resolution that would enable 
some conferees simply to sit back aud say, We will do nothing 
for a few days, and by that means we will nullify the action 
| of the Senate.” 
| Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, 
| a- question? 
| Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Oregon. 
| Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. I am inclined to believe that the Ariuy 
| appropriation bill will be agreed upon in conference this after- 
noon; but in case it should not be, does not the Senator believe 
that the continuation of the appropriations for last year for the 
support of the Army would not be a drop in the bucket? For 
instance, the pending appropriation bill amounts to nbout $12,- 
000,000,000 as necessary to care for the Army, whereas the bill 
of last year, while I do not recall the amount, was very muci 
smaller. è 

Mr. NORRIS. I am very much obliged to the Senntor for 
that suggestion. I am glad he has made it. It-reealls to my 
mind another important thing that I think we-ought to take into 
| consideration with reference to this recess. 

As the Senator has said, the appropriations of Jast year that 
this joint resolution would extend in the case of the Army and 
the Navy avould not be a drop in the bucket. That is another 
reason why there ought to be no recess until the conference report 
on the Army bill is agreed to, although I would have uo objection 
to extending the time as to the Army bill. But we ought to be 
here ready to take up that conference report when it comes in; 
and the minute we pass this joint resolution, if we pass it now, 
those who are fighting on any of these propositions, knowing 
that the old law is going to continue, will continue their fight a 
great deal harder than they would if they knew that the carry- 
ing on of the Government was dependent upon their doing some- 
thing nud doing it right away. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, so far as the Army appropria- 
tion bill is concerned, I have not seen a Senator or a Member 
of the other House who contemplates a recess until that bill is 
| passed, So far as I have been able to ascertain, all of us realize 
| that that bill is of such vital importance, and the necessary ex- 
| penditure would be so poorly cared for by a continuation of last 
year’s appropriations, that it would be little short of criminal 


It is not directly involved in the joint 
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nearly so imperative as that, why it seems to me the agricultural | for us to leave here until we pass the Army appropriation bill, 
part of the joint resolution should be omitted, and that is this and nobody contemplates doing it. But, Mr. President, if we 
other bill that has on it the so-called war prohibition amend- pass it, this joint resolution is absolutely necessary for the 


ment. That will go over. It seems to me we ought to pass that 
bill before we recess. Personally, I do not believe we ought 
to recess at all; but certainly T think the Senate ought not to 
recess with these conferenee reports just on the eve of being 
finished. Just as important now as nt any time is the legislation 
before the Congress. Particularly we ought not to pass at this 
time a joint resolution which will nullify the action of the 
Senate in regard to amendment No. 44 to the general agri- 
cultural bill. 

As I said before, it seems to me to be hardly the right thing 
todo, If the House takes up that matter and acts on it, and gets 
a fair vote on it, and the House by a considerable majority 
refuses to make any compromise, my opposition to this procedure, 
as far as that part of it is concerned, will disappear. I concede 
that a time might come when it would be necessary for the 
Senate simply to back down, even though it might be unani- 
mous; but since April the House of Representatives never has 
had an opportunity to have before it the Agricultural ‘bill con- 
taining amendment No. 44. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President : 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. STERLING. May I ask the Senator from Nebraska if 
amendment No. 44 is the prohibition amendment? 

Mr. NORRIS. No; it is the wheat amendment. 

Mr. STERLING. I understood the Senator to say that this 
joint resolution affected also the prohibition matter. 


| Army, because they have been carrying on operations for a 
week without money and without authority of law. This joint 
resolution takes care of the expenditures which have been in- 
curred during that week. It is essential for the War Depart- 
ment, as for all the other departments, whether the Army up- 
propriation bill passes or not, that this continuing resolution 
Shall pass, for on its face it takes care of the pastas well as the 
future. 

Mr. President, the Senator says a good deal about indirec- 
tion—that ‘this is an indirect method of getting at the wheat 
business. The only indirection that I have discovered comes 
from the Senntor and those who are associated with him in this 
contest. If a denial of the passage of this joint resolution is 
the judgment of the Senate, it is solely to put the House under 
duress, with the idea that by that indirect method you can com- 
pel them to do something that they do not want to do. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MARTIN. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to call the attention of the Sena- 
tor to the fact that under ‘the rules of the House to-day is the 
first time they have had an opportunity to vote on this matter. 

Mr. MARTIN. That may be; but it has been before them 
for three months, and they have not utiNzed that time to act 
on it. The conferees on the part of the Senate came to me more 
than a week ago and told me that they had reached an impass- 
able barrier, and asked me to introduce a joint resolution in- 
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structing the Senate: conferees to yield, because it was impos- 
sible ever to accomplish anything with the House conferees; 
and that condition continues now. So far as I can ascertain, 
there is no hope of au agreement. The House conferees on yes- 
terday said they had not the slightest idea of yielding an iota. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. NORRIS. But it is in the House now. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Vir- 
ginia yield, and if so to whom? 

Mr. MARTIN. I yield. I believe the Senator from North 
Dakota first rose, 

Mr. McCUMBER. I simply wanted to suggest to the Senator 
from Virginia that since this bill passed, the Senate has twice 
voted as to whether it would sustain the conferees of the Senate. 
It has voted by a very heavy majority both times to sustain 
the action of the Senate conferees. Inasmuch as this bill passed 
the House only by a very small majority, and about one-third of 
the Members of the House did not vote upon it at all. does not 
the Senator think, as a matter of courtesy, that the House ought 
to have the opportunity to vote again upon it—once at least— 
to see whether or not it sustains its conferees? That is all that 
we are asking—that the House vote upon it again. Then, if 
(here is a deadlock we undoubtedly will find some way to settleit. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, that contest can go. The pas- 
sage of this joint resolution has nothing in the world to do with 
it. Nobody is asking to interfere with that contest. It has been 
on since the 5th of April, and it can go on as long as the confer- 
ees of the respective Houses. and the respective Houses tnem- 
selves, desire it to go on; but the question is, Will you deny 
supplies for carrying on the Government while that controversy 
goes on? That is all there is to it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I was going to suggest also that we can get 
out of a part of the difficulty by just striking out the Agricul- 
tural Department from this joint resolution and passing it with 
reference to the Army bill and all other matters that are in 
arrears, 

Mr. MARTIN. If the Senate thinks it can put the House under 
duress by denying supplies to the Agricultural Department and 
chooses to adopt am amendment for that purpose, it fs its privi- 
lege. I have nothing to say about it. Let the Senate do it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do not want to put them under duress, 

. I simply want the House to vote on it. 

Mr. MARTIN. They will vote on it whether this joint resolu- 
tion is passed or not. There is no virtue in that except to put 
them under duress, That is all there is to it; and I do not 
think it will be operative for that purpose. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator understands tliere is some- 
thing else to it. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. MARTIN. I do. 

Mr. GORE. I think the Senator from Virginia, without in- 
tending to be inaccurate, has not accurately stated the issue. 
He has stated two different issues as the only issue. First, he 
Stated that the only issue was as to whether or not we would 
deny the Government supplies pending a controversy between 
the House and the Senate touching $2.50 wheat. He again stated 
us the sole issue the question as to whether or not the Senate 
proposed to put tlie House under duress concerning $2.50 wheat. 

Now, Mr. President, neither one of those is the real issue. The 
Senator is entirely in error if he understands my position to 
be either one ef those two propositions. I feel certain that he 
misunderstands the position of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Nonnts] and the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. MCCUMBER], 
both of whom have just interrupted the Senator. I should like 
to state just what the issue is. 

Mr. MARTIN. I yield the floor to the Senator. I do not 
desire to stand here and listen to a long speech; but I will give 
up the floor, and the Senator can speak as long as he wants to, 
and then I will complete the remarks that I commenced some 
time ago. 

Mr. GORD. I will not interrupt the Senator. 

Mr. MARTIN. Go ahead, I am perfectly willing to have the 
Senator occupy the floor just as long as he wants to, if it is all 
day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from. Oklahoma 
is recognized. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I think it is well enough at this 
juncture to state exactiy what the issue is. 

As just suggested by the Senator from North Dakota, the 
Senate on three different occasions has expressed its advocacy 
of and commitment to $2.50 wheat. That question was voted 


on early in April by the House. They rejected, by a slender 
majority, the proposition to pay $2.50 for wheat for the current 
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crop. They did not vote on any other proposition—to fix the 
price, say, at $2.45, at $2.40, at $2.85, or at $2.30. The formal 
vote was taken on Monday last. The Senate yoted, by a majority 
of 46 to 19, to refuse to instruct its conferees to recede from 
amendment numbered 44, that being the wheat amendment. 

In order to facilitate the final action of the House on this 
measure I had prearranged a conference to take place imme- 
diately after the vote was announced on last Monday after- 
noon, As soon as the announcement was made from the Chair, 
I undertook to get into communication with the chairman of the 
House Committee on Agriculture. I was not able to locate him 
in his office or anywhere else. The conference, therefore, neces- 
sarily failed. Perhaps I ought to say, in behalf of the con- 
ferees of the House, that the vote in the Senate was not taken 
until about 5.30, and it proved impossible to hold a conference 
that afternoon or evening. 

When I found that it was impossible to do so I called a meet- 
ing of the conferees for 11 o'clock Tuesday morning. Before 
the conference was to convene the chairman of the House com- 
mittee called me up and requested that I postpone the con- 
ference until 4 o'clock Tuesday evening. I expressed a re- 
luctance to do so, desiring the reports to be filed during the 
morning hour on Tuesday. The House chairman was insistent 
and suggested that he had special reasons for making the re- 
quest. I asked him if his reasons related to the conference 
and the $2.50 limit. He answered that they did. Of course, I 
assured him then that i felt obliged to comply with his request. 

The conference assembled at 4 o'clock Tuesday afternoon, and 
the request of the House chairman was renewed. He had not 
arrived at any proposition to tender the conference, but ex- 
pressed some hope that he miglit be abie to do so at 11 o'clock 
Wednesday morning without holding out any promise, It was 
merely a request for the further time. Out of deference to his 
request the Senate conferees felt obliged to adjourn until 1030 
Wednesday morning. Just before 10.30 Wednesday morning 
the chairman of the House committee. being obliged to uttend 
the funeral of Senator TILLMAN, requested that the conference 
be again postponed. He suggested, however, thut a disagree- 
ment was the only thing in sight. I then suggested, in view of 
that statement, that the other House conferees mvet with the 
Senate conferees and that we report a disagreement. I was not 
willing to have any delay occur that could possibly be avoided. 
That action was taken, and on Wednesday we reported to the 
Senate u disagreement, and the Senate further insisted upon its 
adherence to amendment numbered 44. The papers were then 
messaged to the House, and it is in order to-day for the House 
to consider the $2.50 amendment. 

I will say to the Senator that I have no disposition to withhold 
from the Government supplies for the Agricultural Department, 
the District of Columbia, or any other department. The Senator 
suggests, however, that he has heard no Senator or Congressman 
propose that we should recess before the Army conference re- 
port had been acted upon; that everybody appreciated the 
necessity of passing that bill. I assume, then, thut the opposi- 
tion has relation either to the Agricultural appropriation bill or 
to the District of Columbia appropriation bill. The Senator 
indicated that he had heard a proposal to recess, not without 
passing the Army bill, but 

Mr. MARTIN, Mr. President, I am compelled to interrupt 
the Senator to say that that is absolutely incorrect. I have said 
nothing of the sort, thought nothing of the sort, and heard 
nothing of the sort. 

Mr. GORE. Very well. Of course, I accept the Senator’s 
statement. I inferred it only from his statement that he had 
heard no Senator suggest that Congress should recess without 
passing the Army appropriation bill. 

Mr. MARTIN. The Senator deduces from that that they will 
adjourn without passing the others. I said nothing of the sort. 

Mr. GORE. Not at all; I certainly hope not, and they will not 
adjourn without passing the others.if I can help it. That ts 
exactly what I want. I want them to pass the Army appropria- 
tion bill, and, as suggested by the Senator, it would be criminal 
not to dó so. I want them to pass the Agricultural appropria- 
tion bill. I do not mean to withhold supplies from the Govern- 
ment, however, even if they do not pass the Agricultural appro- 
priation bill. 

The amendment offered by the Senator requires this joint 
resolution to return to the House. I have previously suggested 
that the Agricultural bill be eliminated. There was, of course, 
the answer that that would occasion delay, as it would oblige 
the joint resolution to go back to the House. The joint resolu- 
tion must go back to the House now. The Senator suggested 
indirection. I think the imputation was not well founded. If 
there is no indirection anywhere, then let us eliminate the Agri- 
cultural appropriation bill from this joint resolution, and if we 
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reach an impasse between the two Houses, which we have not 
yet reached. I shall be as anxious as the Senator from Virginia 
to pass the continuing resolution to enable the Department of 
‘Agriculture to proceed with its essential operations. We can 
not afford to recess without that; but, Mr. President, it is not 
necessary to act this minute, nor to act this day, upon the pend- 
ing joint resolution in order to supply the Agriculture Depart- 
ment. 

The Senator says that we are guilty of some indirection, for 
this wheat controversy can proceed, I suppose, ad infinitum. 

Now, Mr. President, in the abstract that might seem to be 
correct, but as a matter of fact it is not correct. The Senator 
has just moved to include this $2.50 wheat in this continuing 
resolution. The farmers and the dealers in wheat must know 
what is to be the price or else one of two things will happen, 
either wheat will not move in anticipation that possibly the two 
Houses may advance the price or if it does move and we have 
July and August passing by us, then when we meet on the Ist 
of December the wheat in several States will have been har- 
vested and will have been sold in all probability. Those who 
are opposed to this resolution will then say we passed an amend- 
ment fixing the price at $2.50 when the crop had been har- 
vested. I know, and the Senator from Virginia knows, that this 
contest will shrivel up in the shell if we are obliged to wait 
until the Ist of September for action. It is vital that we should 
act now. 

Instead of being guilty of indirection, instead of a desire to 
withdraw supplies from the Government, instead of a desire 
to put the House under duress all we want is this: The House 
is in a situation to act to-day, certainly to-morrow. They can 
act to-day if they desire. Now, then, they must agree to one 
of three things. They can agree to $2.50; they can agree upon 
some price less than $2.50 to-day or to-morrow and message 
the papers back to the Senate. I believe the Senate would 
agree to any reasonable compromise, On the other hand, the 
House may refuse to make any concession whatever; it may 
insist upon its disagreement, and message that disagreement 
back to the Senate, The Senate can then take appropriate 
action; it can agree to the conference or it can move to adhere 
to its previous action guaranteeing $2.50 wheat. That is all I 
want. I want this thing to reach some act of final decision, 
which certainly can be arrived at to-day or to-morrow. It is 
final action that I want, and if we can not reach final action and 
the Senate shall move to adhere and the bill shall go back to 
conference to reach an agreement upon that proposition, I will 
join the Senator in passing a continuing resolution. I am as 
sensible as he is that we can not afford to adjourn without 
making provision for the Department of Agriculture. I think 
it is only a reasonable request when 46 out of 96 Senators ex- 
pressed their position on this question, when we made every 
effort to secure an early report, when action can be had to-day 
or to-morrow, unless there is a filibuster against it, either to 
let this continuing resolution go over until to-morrow or for 
the Senator to agree to have the Agricultural appropriation bill 
to be stricken out of the joint resolution. If he will do that, 
so far as I am concerned, I shall interpose no further opposition 
to it, aud will join him to-morrow when the impassé is reached 
in passing a continuing resolution, if no other solution be found 
for the present situation. 

Now, I think that is a reasonable request. I appreciate the 
Senator's desire to pass the joint resolution now and to make 
provision for the Government. Unfortunately I may seem to be 
obstructing that, but I have here a matter which I know can be 
attended to to-morrow if it is not unreasonably obstructed. I 
am only asking for that time. I think that is a reasonable re- 
quest. In any event, when the worst comes to the worst and 
there is no other way out, then I shall not object to a continuing 
resolution; but until every resource is exhausted to secure some 
final action on the wheat amendment, I do not think this reso- 
lution ought to pass including the Agricultural appropriation 
bill. That is the real issue between us. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I may be mistaken, but I will 
ask the Senator a question. For three months this matter of the 
price of wheat was in conference. The Senator complained that 
they never could get a vote in the House. I am told that the 
reason why they could never get a vote in the House was be- 
eause the Senate conferees would not sign the report of a dis- 
agreement. They could not get a report of the two Houses until 
a report came in. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The hour of 2 o’clock having 
arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness, Senate bill 8220, which will be stated. 

The Secreatry. A bill (S. 3220) authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to make investigations, through the Bureau of 
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Mines, of lignite coals, to determine the practicability of their 
utilization as a fuel and in producing commercial products. 

Mr. MARTIN. I ask unanimous consent that the unfinished 
erate may be laid aside until we dispose of the joint resolu- 

on. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I object. 

Mr. MARTIN. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of House joint resolution 311. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Virginia 
moves that the Senate proceed to the consideration of House 
Joint resolution 311. 

Mr. GORE. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

aur PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
Swered to their names: 


Beckham Johnson, S. Dak. Norris Simmons 
Borah Jones, N. Mex. Nugent Smith, Ariz. 
Chamberlain Jones, Wash. Overman Smith, Md, 
Culberson Lellogg Owen moot 
Cummins Kendrick Penrose Sterlin, 
Dillingham Ling Phelan Sutherland 
Fletcher Knox Pittman Swanson 
France Lenroot Poindexter ‘Thomas 
Gore wis Pomerene Thompson 
Hale McCumber Ransdell ‘Trammell 
Harding McKellar e Underwood 
Henderson Martin Sheppare Vardaman 
Hitchcock Neison Sherman . Warren 
Johnson, Cal, New Shields Willlams 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to announce that the 
junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Townsrenp] is necessarily 
absent on account of illness in his family. I will allow this an- 
nouncement to stand for the rest of the day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Fifty-six Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. The ques- 
tion is on the motion of the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I believe the motion is debatable, but I 
am not going to debate it. I merely want to say that we are 
right in the midst of the consideration of a bill with only one 
amendment, I believe, to be acted upon, and it can be shortly 
finished, There was one amendment pending, and that was the 
only amendment that was to be offered, as I understand it. 
That amendment was under discussion when we adjourned. I 
do not believe it will take over 30 minutes—perhaps very little 
more time than that—to pass the bill. I believe it will pass 
and that we can get action on it quite soon. I should like very 
much if we could finish that bill. I do not want to oppose the 
important resolution which has been before the Senate. I real- 
ize its Importance, and yet I wish the Senator from Virginia 
could see his way clear to let it go over until to-morrow, as has 
been suggested by the opponents of the resolution. I think it 
would facilitate matters really and we would get rid of the 
unfinished business. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I think the argument of 
the Senator from Florida is very conclusive. Undoubtedly. if 
the Senator from Virginia will consent that his motion to take 
up the joint resolution may be temporarily laid aside, we can 
dispose of the unfinished business to-day. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, my sole attitude in this mat- 
ter is to discharge the public duty. There are three depart- 
ments of the Government without a dollar of money. There is 
a large pay roll in all three of them. They have got to have it 
to-morrow or employees will go without money to do their 
week's marketing. This appropriation bill is vitally important, 
continuing the appropriations. I brought the joint resolution in 
here from a sense of duty. It is before the Senate, and the 
Senate will have to dispose of it just as the Senate sees fit. If 
the Senator wants to put it aside to take up a bill of much less 
consequence to the country, the responsibility is with the Sen- 
ate. I submit the motion for the judgment of the Senate. If 
we do not wish to proceed to consider this vitally important 
matter, it is all right. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. May I ask the Senator from Virginia if 
the appropriations have been made, passed by the House and 
Senate, for the departments covered by the joint resolution? 

Mr. MARTIN. ‘Chey have; and the bills are in conference. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. What objection can there possibly be to 
the passage of the joint resolution? 

Mr. MARTIN. I can not understand it. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. The appropriations have already been 
made. 

Mr. MARTIN. It is to put the other House under duress 
and to deny supplies te the Government until they agree to 
$2.50 wheat. The only effective result I can conceive of is to 
withhold supplies with the idea that the House in order to 
get supplies will yield its convictions in reference to the price 
of wheat, 
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Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator is mistaken if he thinks there 
is any purpose of duress on the part of Senators who are advo- 
eating a rise in the price of wheat. All we are asking for is 
that the House shall have an opportunity to express its voice 
upon the subject, and that the conferees on the part of the 
House will allow the House to do it. I want the Senator to re- 
member that the House has never by a majority vote rejected 
this amendment. 

Mr. MARTIN. The Senate conferees could have had a vote 
three months ago if they had desired it, E am sure. 

Mr. MeCUMBER. There is no reason why the conferees 
should prevent the House from having a vote. Remember, the 
Senate has voted three times, and twice at least by a majority 
of all the Senators. The House has never voted a majority 
against the Senate amendment. 

Mr. MARTIN. It is withholding the supplies from the Gov- 
ernment, stopping the pay of employees of the Government. 
This will not interfere with that, but it can go on and the House 
can have its vote regardless of the passage of this continuing 
resolution. 

Mr. MeCUMBER. 
or to-morrow. 

Mr. MARTIN. They can vote just as well whether the joint 
resolution is passed or not. The passage of this joint resolution 
will not interfere with that opportunity. The House can vote 
as it sees fit. If the Senate dees not wish to furnish the sup- 
plies to the Government in order that they may be carried on in 
nn orderly way and those who work for it buy their marketing 
next Saturday, that is for the Senate to determine. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I realize the importance of the joint reso- 
lution, and I am only suggesting that within 30 minutes or such 
a matter we will have the unfinished business out of the way, so 
that there will be unlimited time to deal with the joint resolu- 
tion. If, however, the Senator from Virginia insists on his 
motion, all I can say is that if the unfinished business is dis- 
placed by the joint resolution I think in all fairness the Senate 
oucht to return to the unfinished business next, and I shall ask 
to have that done. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I was hoping that we could 
find a solution of this matter, so that we could go on with the 
Senate’s business, This is a motion after 2 o'clock to lay aside 
the unfinished business and proceed with the consideration of 
the joint resolution. That is open to full debate for any length 
of time. Undoubtedly it will take all the afternoon to debate 
that one motion whether it shall even be taken up. Then it 
will take hours again, undoubtedly, to debate the matter upon 
its merits. Much time could be saved, if we are attempting con- 
scientiously to save time, by proceeding with the unfinished busi- 
ness and disposing of it, and possibly by the time we get a few 
bills disposed of the House will haye acted upon this legislation 
and there will be no necessity for any further debate. 

Mr. MARTIN. Of course, the debate can be prolonged in the 
nature of a filibuster. There is nothing to prevent it. 

There is really nothing to debate. It is in the palm of your 
hand. Everybody knows what it is and everybody has his opin- 
ion about it. There is no occasion for debate. It is free from 
objection, but Senators can debate it interminably. I felt it 
was my duty to present this matter to the consideration of 
the Senate, so that the Government might have the money 
necessary to carry on its business. I think those who work 
for the Government during this week ought to have the money 
to-morrow at whatever hour the employees are paid. It is 
vital in all three departments. 

The District Commissioners called me over the phone and 
said they were in a terrible fix about it, and they are all in the 
same fix. They all need the money to-morrow to meet their pay 
roll. The question is, Will the Senate give it to them or hold it 
up with the idea of compelling the House to vote on the price 
of wheat? That is all the controversy, and there is nothing 
else that can be gained by it. 

Mr. NORRIS. May I ask the Senator for information about 
the pay of employees? Were they not paid at the end of the 
fiscal year, and will it not be the middlé of the month before 
there will be another pay day for these employees? 

Mr. MARTIN, I think a great many of them are paid weekly. 
Commissioner Brownlow called me up and told me he was in a 
serious condition on account of it. 

Mr. NORRIS. They are not paid by the week. 

Mr. MARTIN. I do not know; but Commissioner Brownlow 
told me that they have a pay roll to-morrow, and he wants the 
money and has not got it. 

Mr. NORRIS. The clerks mostly are paid by the month. 
Some Inborers may be paid weekly. 


I think the House will vote on it to-day 


Mr. MARTIN. I do not know what it is. He said he had a 
pay roll to meet to-morrow and he had not the money and no 
way to meet if unless the joint resolution is passed. 

Mr. NORRIS. Would the Senator object to changing the 
joint resolution as to the Agricultural Department, at least, be- 
eause I do not believe there is anyone in that department who 
is paid except twice a month, and the next payment will be the 
middle of July? 

Mr. MARTIN. That is for the Senate to determine. If the 
Senate wants to strike out the Agricultural Department from 
the joint resolution, it is its privilege to do it. I have nothing 
in the world to say about it except to cast my vote. 

Mr. BORAH. If there is a pay roll to-morrew and it is not 
paid, if there is no money to pay it, it will be by reason of the 
fact that the pay roll for the District of Columbia has been har- 
nessed up with a wholly different proposition, and: those who are 
not willing for the other proposition to pass without some discus- 
sion. will not assume any responsibility for that proposition. 
They can take the District of Columbia matter and pass it in 13 
minutes. 

Mr. MARTIN. It is up to the Senate to provide for the depart- 
ments—three of them, two of them, one of them, or none of 
them, just as it chooses, b 


Mr. BORAH. It is up to the Senate to settle that, of course; 
but there is no reason why these three propositions should be 
inseparably connected. There is no poy roll, so far as the Agri- 
cultural Department is concerned, untif the 15th of July. 

Mr. MARTIN. I do not know about that, 
ing from the Agricultural Department. 

Mr. BORAH. Of course, I am not positive about that, but that 
is my understanding. But the other pay roll, which comes to-mor- 
row night, can be disposed of in a very few minutes. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Will the Senator from Vir- 
ginia yield? 

Mr. MARTIN, I yield. 

Mr. POMERENE. If I may ask for information, this resolu- 
tion involves the Agricultural bill, the District of Columbia biil, 
and, I understand, the Army appropriation bill? 

Mr. MARTIN. That ts correct. 

Mr. POMEREND. May I not further ask, Does not the bill in- 
volve the payment for supplies as well as pay, rolls? 

Mr. MARTIN. It does. 

Mr. POMERENE. And has the Senator information as to 
when it may be necessary to pay these bill for supplies? 

Mr. MARTIN. The only information I have is a telephone 
message from Commissioner Brownlow that unless this resolu- 
tion is passed to-day they will be very much embarrassed to- 
morrow for want of the money. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, if I may say a word, evi- 
dently there is a controversy on between the Senate and the 
House. If we will sweep our own doorsteps, I think we ought 
to permit the House to sweep its doorsteps. The House has 
passed this joint resolution in view of what they believe to be a 
contingency: Reference has been made to the provision in the 
Agricultural bill with respect to the price of wheat. It is not 
necessary to discuss that. The Senate has passed upon that, and 
I regret the Senate has taken a position which I do not approve; 
but for the time being that has been settled so far as the Senate 
is concerned. Certain legislation has come over from the House 
with respect to the Agricultural bill, the District of Columbia 
bill, and the Army bill. This is the attitude of the Senators who 
are opposing this resolution: They are not willing that the reso- 
lution shall pass upon its merits. 

They are holding it up for the purpose of forcing the House 
to take action. Let us be perfectly plain about this matter. 
That is the situation, and there is no use in attempting to 
camouflage it. The purpose is to force the House to do some- 
thing. Whether they are acting rightly or wrongly I do not 
know and I do not care, so far as the merits of this resolution 
are concerned, The passage of the resolution is not going to 
hurt anybody. The question with respect to the price of wheat 
will remain to be determined later, but it would seem from the 
course of the debate here that certain. Senators are to hold up 
this very meritorious resolution in order that they can force 
action to their liking. That is the situation. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I desire to repeat that those of 
us who are interested in the part of the resolution which has to 
do with the Agricultural bill have no desire whatever to re- 
tard the passage of the resolution which would provide for the 
payment of employees or for any supplies which may be neces- 
sary for the District of Columbia. It is not a matter about 
The resolution 
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could be separated in five minutes instantly, and those matters 
which are not to be debated and no one desires to debate, and 
which really ought to be disposed of at once, could be disposed 
of immediately. 

As to the other matter, if we should choose to take a couple 
of hours to express our views upon certain features of it I be- 
lieve no harm will come from it, because the money under that 
appropriation bill will not be utilized, no part of it, for 10 or 15 
days at most. 

So, Mr. President, we are not interfering with anything which 
is important at all. We are perfectly willing that that which is 
pressing shall be disposed of. That which is not so pressing and 
not so necessarily urgent we want to express some views in re- 
gard to. That is the situation precisely. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the motion of the Senator from Virginia to proceed to the 
consideration of House joint resolution 311. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, before that motion is put 
I want to ask the Senator from Virginia again if he will not 
consent, so as to avold any lengthy debate, that we shall elim- 
inate the Agricultural Department from the resolution, and 
thereby dispose of the other two matters. That could be done in 
a very few moments, If the Senator would do that I do not 
think there would be any objection to taking it up immediately. 
But of course if there is an intent and purpose to choke us into 
submission by maneuvering so as to carry this wheat amendment 
over until September, until the wheat is thrashed and a great 
portion of it is sold at the present prices, the Senator can under- 
stand that we who have our convictions would be recreant to 
our duty if we allowed a thing of that purpose to be accom- 
plished. 

We could dispose of the other matter to-day; and I believe by 
to-morrow we would be able to dispose of the agricultural 
proposition. Then we would have two things determined with- 
out any possible question, and if there was still left this other 
question at least there would not be the same inconvenience. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, it is a matter for the Senate 
to determine. I am not going to discriminate against the Agri- 
cultural Department. I am not going to ask that that be thrown 
down and turned out of doors and denied money to carry on its 
business, If the Senate wants to do that they have the oppor- 
tunity. I am not going to ask that that be done, because I do 
not think it is right; I think we ought to supply the necessary 
funds for all the departments to carry on their ordinary opera- 
tions, and that is what this resolution does, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, it is not a discrimination 
against the Agricultural Department. The Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. FOMERENE] suggested that these departments have certain 
purchases they would have to make. I doubt if there are con- 
siderable purchases on the part of the Agricultural Department. 
I can not now think of anything that it must purchase. Cer- 
tainly such purchases amount to very little. 

With reference to the other department, the Department of 
War, of course there will be money paid for purchases as well as 
probably daily and weekly pay rolls, but there will be nothing to 
be paid by the Agricultural Department before the 15th day of 
July. Then, why not take this department out of the resolution 
and dispose of it? 

Mr. MARTIN. Surely, the Senator does not mean to say that 
any department of the Government can run 15 days without a 
dollar of money. I have not had an accounting made, and I do 
not know what they will need in the Agricultural Department, 
but every other department needs money every day in the year, 
and I thought as they have not since the 1st of July been able to 
draw a warrant on the Treasury and have had no money we 
ought to provide that money. 

Mr. McCUMBER. They have gotten along five days with- 
out it, 

Mr. MARTIN. I think this debate on the price of wheat can 
go on, but I do not see any wisdom in the Senate putting the 
House under duress to compel the price of wheat. It is a ques- 
tion of denying money to carry on the Government. I can not 
see the justice of it, but it is for the Senate to determine. I 
have no interest in it more than any other Senator. I am 
going to vote my convictions, and every other Senator can do 
the same. If the Senate wants to deny money for the Agri- 
cultural Department, all right. 

Mr. McCUMBER. ‘The Senator thinks, then, that is duress 
and we are attempting to compel the House to do something 
they do not want to do? 

Mr. MARTIN. I do; by denying the appropriation—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. ‘That is a separate proposition. 

Mr. MARTIN. By denying the appropriation you~compel 
them to vote your views on the wheat question, . 


Mr. McCUMBER. I can not see anything in our objections 
to this resolution which.compels the House to vote. ‘The Senate 
has voted, and it has voted three times on the proposition, and 
voted by a very heavy majority in favor of $2.50 as the price of 
e The House has never voted by a majority vote on that 
subject. 

Mr. MARTIN. I have been assured that the reason why the 
House did not vote was that the Senate conferees refused to 
sign a report of a disagreement. It was the Senate conferees 
who refused to give them the opportunity that the House now 
has. It is said that by signing the report of a disagreement 
they could have had the report a month ago in the House. 

Mr. McCUMBER.- Does the Senator mean to tell me that the 
House can not vote on this to-day, if it wishes to do so? 

Mr. MARTIN. They can do so now, because the report of 
disagreement has been sent to them; but it could not have been 
done until to-day. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; but it can be done now. 

Mr. MARTIN. And they may have done it.: I do not know. 
We are not responsible for them; we are responsible for our 
own action, and I think we ought to supply the Government 
what it needs to carry on its business, 

Mr. McCUMBER. But, of course, the House can express 
itself on that question now. 

Mr. MARTIN. Well, let them do it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. They can do it to-day ; they can do it to-mor- 
row. The Senator from Virginia says, “ Let them do it.” That 
is what I want to do—to let them do it; but the Senator from 
Virginia wishes to prevent their doing it by passing the joint 
resolution here providing that we will accept their rejection of 
the amendment made some three or four months ago. 

Mr. MARTIN. No, Mr. President; the Senator from North 
Dakota misstates my position. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think not. 

Mr. MARTIN. I say the House can vote whenever it can 
reach the question; but we should not simply deny the supplies 
to carry on the Government in order to compe the House to do 
it when they do not want to do it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Well, Mr. President, we are simply in- 
sisting that they shall have the privilege of voting on this mat- 
ter. Now, the Senator from Virginia would forestall that privi- 
lege by hay ing the Senate back down from a position that it has 
voted upon three times, and voted by a majority vote of the 
Senate, while the House has never rejected the proposition By - 
a majority of the Members of that body. That does not seem to 
me to be just; it certainly is not fair to the Senate, and is less 
fair to the country. 

Mr. LENROOT, Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Surrn of Georgia in the 
chair). Does the Senator from North Dakota yield to the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin? 

Mr. McCUMBER, I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. I should like to have the Senator from 
North Dakota explain how the passage of this joint resolution 
would deprive the House of the privilege of voting upon the 
question. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If there is a question in conference, and 
if the House has passed upon it at one time and rejected the 
Senate amendment, and the Senate now carries the matter 
over until such time as the Senate amendment will be no good to 
us, while you have not deprived the House of passing on it, at 
the same time you have rendered the matter unnecessary 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the Senator yield to me further? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to the Senator, 

Mr. LENROOT. The matter of disagreement is before the 
other House at the present time, and the House can or can 
not, irrespective of this joint resolution, vote to-day or to- 
morow, or at any time it sees fit, upon that disagreement. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the Senator from Wis- 
consin has been in Congress sufficiently long to fully understand 
every purpose of every step that has been taken in this case. 
When this matter was before us last spring, we stated on the 
floor that there would be an attempt to continue this matter 
over until the wheat was sowed, and then the opponents would 
come back at us with the argument, “ Now you have got in all 
the wheat you are going to get in anyway, and there is no 
necessity for us to advance your price in order to secure the 
acreage.” That was attempted; and I think a great many of 
the farmers, after the Senate had passed upon the proposition 
favorably to give them $2.50 a bushel for their wheat, felt that 
their cause was so very just that there would be little danger 
of its being defeated, and they proceeded tò increase the acreage 
to the limit of their ability. 

Hence, now, any delay until the middle of August or Septem- 
ber may have its effect upon many of the Members, although 
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probably not enough in the Senate to make any difference, who 
reason, as they intended: we should reason, that inasmuch as we 
have got all the crop now that we can possibly get there is no 
occasion for the Government paying any more than it paid for 
the last year’s crop. Well, there is rank injustice in that. 

But, Mr. President, if the Senate is determined that we have 
got to take the three propositions together, that it will not 
eliminate the Department of Agriculture, of course we shall 
have to accept the gage of battle and do what we can to prevent 
the passage of this joint resolution at this time, because we 
know, the Senator from Wisconsin knows, and I know just 
exactly what if means and what its purpose is. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. McCUMBER. With pleasure. 

Mr. KING. Does not the Senator from North Dakota see in 
the position which he has just taken, and particularly in the 
reply to the question propounded by the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Lennoor], that the Senator is trying to use the Senate as 
a club to compel the House of Representatives to accept $2.50 
per bushel for wheat, and that the position of the Senator, 
should it succeed, must be_regarded as an affront to the dignity 
of the House of Representatives? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. I see nothing of the kind whatever. 
I now yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. I was going to say that we do not apprehend 
for a moment that there will be any votes changed in the other 
House by reason of our action, but we do hope to have a vote 
in the other House. We think from every standpoint that it is 
proper that the matter should be voted upon. The House, as 
I understand, in all probability will reject the amendment, and 
of course anything we do here will not change a vote there, but 
they have it there before them to-day. We ask that this matter 
go over until such time as the House of Representatives shall 
have expressed themselves, 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator from North Dakota pardon me 
for just a moment? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. I do not see how the Senator from Idaho can 
couple our action with the action of the other House, other than 
ns Indicated by the question which I propounded to the Senator 
from North Dakota, namely, we are trying to use the method 
suggested by the Senator from North Dakota as a club to ef- 
fectuate some legislation there which perhaps the House does 
not desire to enact, 

Mr. BORAH. No, sir; it has nothing to do with that matter 
at all. The matter is now before the other House, and they will 
likely dispose of it to-day. We ask that this matter go over until 
they shall have disposed of it. We shall not control their action, 
It is there for action, and the probabilities are that they will take 
it up and dispose of it; but we say until that is done this joint 
resolution is not necessary to be passed upon in the Senate. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Kına] is probably aware of the fact that the chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture of the House is absent attending the 
funeral of the late Senator TILLMAN, and that probably nothing 
will be done until he returns. I assume that he will return 
at some time to-day, if he has not already returned. 

Mr. GORE, I will say to the Senator that I am just advised 
by the Sergeant at Arms of the Senate, who came back with the 
chairman of the House Committee on Agriculture, that he is 
in the city. I have just been talking to Members of the other 
House who were not aware that the chairman had returned. 
I do not know that it is my business to account for that, but 
if there is no disposition to mark time anywhere, the matter 
ean be acted upon in the House to-day. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly, Mr. President; but the chair- 
man of the committee would undoubtedly not want it taken up 
in his absence. If he has returned to-day, I see no reason why 
the House could not take the matter up to-day and dispose of it. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. Krxe] has suspicions that are 
not at all justified by the facts in this case. We are not at- 
tempting to coerce the other House into voting upon the ques- 
tion. I think the Senator must agree with me, however, that 
when the House failed only by a bare plurality of those present 
and probably a third or more not voting at all, the House never 
having expressed itself upon the Senate amendment by any 
majority vote, we have a right to ask, in view of the fact that 
the Senate has so positively expressed itself in favor of the 
amendment, that the House at least do us the courtesy to vote 
upon if again and see whether or not the House will stand by 
its conferees, or whether under the changed ‘conditions it deems 
it best fo yield upon its part. The matter has come to the 
Senate twice slice it was in the hands of the conference com- 
mittee. May it not go to the House once and be voted upon by 


the House? There is no use of Senators attempting to put us 
in the wrong position, for every Senator knows we are in the 
right upon our proposition. We have got the sentiment of the 
Senate in favor of it by nearly three to one. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LENROOT. I will say to the Senator from North Dakota 
that my inquiry was prompted by the fact that it was my un- 
derstanding that the House would vote upon this proposition 
either to-day or to-morrow, irrespective of what may happen to 
this joint resolution; but if this joint resolution should not 
pass it might have a coercive effect upon the House, as to the 
way they should vote. In any event, however, it is not my 
understanding that the passage of this joint resolution will 
have any effect upon the question of whether or not the House 
shall vote, though it may have some effect upon the way the 
House may vote. ; 

Mr. McCUMBER. Of course, it does not compel the House 
to vote or not to vote. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. GORE. The Senator put it in a nutshell, then. What I 
want is for the House to vote. We have no power to coerce 
the House and no disposition to do so, and could not do so if 
we tried. 

The Senator knows that we can not make the House agree to 
$2.50 wheat if it does not want to do so, but that is not an 
open question. What we want, however, is a vote cne way or 
the other. 

When we reach an impassable barrier I think everybody will 
recognize it, and we shall act accordingly. If there is anybody 
in this Chamber who can give us the assurance that the House 
will vote on this $2.50 a bushel wheat amendment if this con- 
tinuing resolution passes now before a recess is taken, and that 
the Senate will be in a mind to vote to consider whatever the 
House does, for my part this fight is over. I am afraid there 
is a disposition somewhere to pass this joint resolution and 
to let the wheat amendment die, to hold it over until the 
wheat crop is harvested and sold, or a large part of it. I do 
not want that to happen. I do not mean that that is the pur- 
pose of the Senator from Virginian; I do not think it is; but if 
the leader, the Senator from Virginia, can give us the assur- 
ance, or if anybody can give us the assurance, that the Housa 
will yote on the $2.50 wheat amendment before a recess is taken 
and that the Senate will be given a chance to vote on whatever 
they do, I think every advocate of the $2.50 wheat amendment 
will stop this contest now. That is all we want—a vote. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
North Dakota permit me to ask a question of the Senator from 
Oklahoma, the chairman of the committee? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator from Virginia [Mr. MARTIN] 
has stated that the reason the House has not had an oppor- 
tunity to vote on the question of $2.50 wheat is due to the 
refusal of the Senate conferees to give that opportunity. Now, 
what has the Senator to say in reply to that? t 

Mr. MARTIN. If the Senator will excuse me, so that I 
may not be at all misquoted, I said I had information to that 
effect, and that I had asked the question at least four or five 
times upon the floor of the Senate without getting an answer. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the Senator will get an answer 
now. If the Senator means that he has information that the 
Senate conferees would not agree to report a disagreement, his 
information is correct, and his informant was entirely accu- 
rate, The answer is very simple; there is no mystery about it. 
The Senate suspended the rules to attach this amendment to the 
regular appropriation bill. Then it adopted the amendment, 
after suspending the rules, by a majority of 49 to 18. The ma- 
jority of the Senate conferees not only were in favor of the 
amendment but they felt irrevocably bound by the solemn action 
of the Senate, an almost unprecedented action, involving a sus- 
pension of the rules and the adoption of the amendment by an 
overwhelming majority. A majority of the Senate conferees— 
and I was among them, and I take the responsibility—were not 
willing, after the solemn action of the Senate, to report back a 
disagreement, and by that action seem to invite an instruction 
to recede. The Senate had the power to instruct its conferees, 
and the leader of the majority in the Senate made a motion to 
instruct the Senate conferees to recede, but the Senate declined 
to do so. If the Senate had taken that action, of course, the 
conferees would have deferred to the Senate as their master, as 
they were obeying their master in refusing to recede; but, 
speaking for myself, and I believe for a majority of the Senate 
conferees, we were not willing to bring backe a report of dis- 
agreement and by that means seem to invite the Senate to in- 
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struct us to recede. I may say that of course if I had known 
the Senate would adhere to its former action, I should have 
brought back such a report long ago; but I could not tell. The 
opinion was expressed that the Senate would instruct us to 
recede; that opinion was entertained by some at least, and I 
for one was not willing to invite instruction. Of course, as I 
have said, I should have obeyed the instruction if the Senate 
had. given it. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, let me ask the Senator a ques- 
tion. I should like to ask him if he and the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. Surra} did not come to me and request me to 
introduce a resolution instructing the conferees to recede? 

Mr. GORE. I will say that I did not request it, but I sug- 
gested it to the Senator as probably í 

Mr. MARTIN. If there is any difference in that connection 
between “request” and “suggest” I never heard of it. Two 
of the conferees came to me, and, as I construed it, made a dis- 
tinct request of me. I said, “ You ought to do it; the Senate 
is not in a position to act upon it in the way proposed,” but they 
had reached an impassable barrier and they wanted me to do it. 

Mr. GORE. We had reached an impassable barrier so far 
us reaching an agreement was concerned, or so far as reporting 
a disagreement was concerned. The Senate conferees would 
not report a disagreement, and I concurred in their decision. 
I shall not play upon the difference between the word“ suggest“ 
and the word “ request,” but I did say to the Senator from Vir- 
ginia that I thought such a motion was probably the only way 
out of it, or the only way out that I could see. I did not know 
but that the Senate would give the instructions and that would 
end it. If it had, we would have been through long ago; but I 
never was in favor of and never had any intention of voting 


for such a motion, and the Senator, of course, never thought that 


I had. I was not for it and did not vote for it, and any action 
looking to the rejection of $2.50 wheat must be made over my 
protest. That is not only my position now, but it has been my 
position all along. That is the reason I would not report back a 
disagreement. I did not know but that the Senate might in- 
struct us to recede; and I was not going out of my way to 
invite such an instruction or to make it possible. I wanted the 
Senate to do it on its own account and in accordance with such 
a motion as that made by the Senator from Virginia here the 
other day, if it were to be made at all; a motion, of course, to 
which I objected. I thought then that it was the duty of the 
Senator from Virginia, as a majority leader, to make the 
motion; I think so now. It was his duty as a majority leader 
to set the machinery in motion to get some sort of action on 
the Agricultural appropriation bill. I am glad that he acted 
upon my suggestion, and, while I suggested the making of the 
motion, I had no purpose at any time, of course, of supporting 
the motion. The Senator from Virginia and the Senate per- 
fectly understand my position in that regard, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I think we understand 
the parliamentary situation. After all, it is one touching the 
merits of the question. Those who are determined that the 
farmer shall be discriminated against, of course, would natu- 
rally vote for the proposition of the Senator from Virginia. 
We who believe that the farmer should be treated at least with 
a degree—a very little degree—of consideration, and that, after 
having fixed his price at about 30 or 40 per cent lower than 
it was under market conditions, we ought not at least further 
to discriminate against him, are opposed to the position of the 
Senator from Virginia. 

All that those who represent farming communities have 
ever asked for the farmer is that you let him alone and let 
him take his chances; and if you drive the labor price up 300 
per cent, so that it costs him 800 per cent more for his help, 
that at least you would do him the courtesy of allowing him 
to secure the market price for his product. That is all we have 
asked. You do not grant that; you do not give any considera- 
tion to that plea. You force him to fight for his life, to fight 
for his prosperity during this war, during the period in which 
you are sending the price of everything else skyward, and then 
with a legislative sledge hammer driving the price of his prod- 
uct downward. ] 

Mr. President, I received a telegram, dated July 1, from a 
section of my own State, which reads as follows: 

Hon. P. J. McCumper, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


Morning press reports deadlock on fixing price of wheat. 
of drought, our crop will not average more than seven or eight bushels, 
and must haye rain soon to ge t; which does not pay expenses. 
We believe that this is the condition in a large area of the State. 
Would su; t a fair investigation before final action. Notify other 


On account 


members of North Dakota delegation. 


We have been hearing from the Agricultural Department 
that we will have an exceeding large crop of wheat. I have 


never known a time when the Agricultural Department did not 


overestimate the yield. I will not say that there may not have 
been times when they did not overestimate it, but if there have 
been such times they have never come to my knowledge. 

I repeat, it is suggested that we will have an enormous crop 
this year. Why, Mr. President, the spring-wheat crop has not 
yet reached that state of maturity when the slightest guess can 
be made as to what it is going to yield. We know if we have 
not the straw we are not going to get the grain, but even when 
we have the straw we do not know that we are going to get the 
grain. Three days of a southwest wind coming from the warm 
sections of Texas will burn our crop up so as to make it worth- 
less. Already we have had heat there as high as 102 degrees, but 
it happened to be at that period in the development of the grain 
when it did little damage. That, however, is no indication at all 
that there may not be very much damage done if another one or 
two or three such days should come during the month of July 
or before the crop is harvested. This same section has had two 
almost complete crop failures. I think they are entitled to some 
consideration, notwithstanding the fact of those failures: and 
when the Senate passed a bill saying to them, “Go ahead and 
put in your crop and we will see that you get $2.50 a bushel,” 
when they pay $3.50 for the seed wheat, and when the legisla- 
ture had to meet in order to pass a law that would enable the 
counties to bond themselves and take a seed-grain lien upon the 
crop, and the counties did bond themselves, and these enormous 
prices were paid and the grain was put in, I submit to the Senate 
that we ought not further to legislate against the interest of 
those who have, under such circumstances and conditions, re- 
sponded to the call of the Government for an increased acreage 
and, if possible, an increased crop. 

That is not all. I have here notices sent out by the Govern- 
ment calling the labor from the farm, asking for unskilled labor 
to come to the city and secure employment, promising them 
wages which would be fabulous compared to the wages the 
farmer's son could earn upon the farm. By offering those wages 
und by adopting a practice which allowed the contractor to get 
his profit on a cost-plus basis, which authorized him to make 
wages just as high as he wanted to make them, and thereby in- 
crease his profits, you have demoralized and disorganized the 
labor of the country and invited it away from the farm. . 

Some sections of the country may not have suffered par- 
ticularly, but we ore suffering to-day in the Northwest for the 
Jack of farm labor. Our boys are being taken for the Army, 
and no one is coming to take their places. We can pot give 
employment the year round, but we need a great number of 
laborers during the months of July, August, September, and 
October; but we can not get them short of $4 and $5 a day; 
and when they are hired for the harvest at that rate they 
spring upon us the rule the Government has adopted of eight 
hours, and say, “ We will not work longer than eight hours; 
and, if you don’t like that, pay us; we will lose a few days 
and go to the next man and get a few days’ labor,” although 
in the meantime the crop may be rotting in the shocks. 

I wish that Senators could fully realize the real situation in 
the Northwest to-day so far as crops are concerned. We never 
ean anticipate with any degree of accuracy there, as I have 
stated, what the farm product will be. We may get a fair 
crop or may not get a quarter of a crop. The farmer has every- 
thing in nature to contend against—tornadoes and hail, wind 
and storms, hot weather and wet weather, frosts and the heat, 
the chinch bug and the grasshopper, French weed and cactus, 
wild mustard and quack grass, and a thousand other enemies, 
Mr. President, he is compelled to battle against them all. If 
he succeeds, if victory crowns his vigilance, along comes the 
Government with its legislative hammer and drives his prices 
down 80 cents per bushel. The laborer will get his pay at 
the end of the week; the farmer may or may not get his. I 
ean not go down and buy groceries and flour without paying 
for them; the merchant, the retailer, is sure of getting his pay; 
everyone is sure except the farmer, and he must take all the 
chances. 

He is satisfied with taking all of the chances provided you 
give him the final chance of the open market. You answer, 
“We will not do that. There are more votes in the city than 
there are in the country; we will play to the ultimate con- 
sumer, and say: ‘We are keeping down the prices of your 
meat and your bread; we are protecting you against the 
avaricious farmer’"; and possibly some of them may be lulled 
into satisfaction by these declarations. I can not imagine how 
they can be, however, when they pay their weekly bills for 
flour and meat, the price of which ts affected so little by the 
price of the raw product of the farmer. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE] thought it was a 
crime to raise the price of wheat 30 cents a bushel to these 
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ultimate consumers. Oh, what an offense that is! Thirty cents 
a bushel! That means, at 4} bushels to the barrel, 81.35 dif- 
ference upon a barrel of flour. One man consumes a barrel 
of flour a year. That is the per capita consumption in the 
United States. That means 11 cents a month. That means 
one-thirtieth of 11 cents, or about 3 mills, a day. Now, this 
man who is to pay 3 mills more a day for his flour is receiv- 
ing to-day $10 where he received $3.50 before the war, and he 
does not work as many hours or as hard as he did before the 
war; and I want to put it up to this ultimate consumer: “ Do 
you not honestly believe that under conditions in which the 
price of your labor has been increased 300 per cent, you can 
afford to pay 15 per cent more for your flour?’ Mr, President, 
I think he can; and I think it is unjust, worse than unjust, 
for us under conditions of this kind to take the farmer by the 


throat and say: “ Notwithstanding the fact that we have in-. 


creased the cost of the production of wheat from 100 to 300 
per cent, nevertheless we refuse to allow you to raise your 
prices even 15 per cent.” 

The Government as it is constituted to-day has repeatedly 
declared through the administration that it proposes to see that 
every business man shall have a full, fair opportunity to make 
n reasonable profit. It declares that it will see to it that 
every laborer shall have employment, and at exceptionally high 
wages. Am I asking too much, then, if I ask the Government 
to say: “Inasmuch as we have guaranteed the higher profits 
and the higher wage to every one and every line of business, we 
will allow you, the farmer, to raise the price of your product 
to such an extent that you may meet these extra costs which 
you are compelled to incur in producing your wheat?” That 
is all that the farmer is asking. 

Mr. President, I know that the farmer has been regarded 
simply as a sort of a necessary factor in the economic world, 
It is thought by a great many that the Lord created him in 
order that he might furnish food for the rest of humanity, and 
that if he furnished that he ought to be satisfied with the good 
he is doing in the world. So we flatter him concerning his voca- 
tion. “What an independent and beautiful vocation it is, out 
in the sunshine, under the blue sky, surrounded by singing 
birds, perfectly independent of everybody and everything!“ 
“Well,” he says, possibly, then, if I am so independent, you 
will not object to paying me 15 cents more a bushel for my 
wheat, so that I may have a few dimes to spend for the moving 
pictures the same as you have.“ “Oh, no; we can not grant 
you such privileges as that. You are a farmer only. You are 
not expected to have the opportunities that we in the urban 
districts enjoy. You go right ahead as a good fellow and pro- 
duce what we want to eat and be satisfied that you are allowed 
to live in this world.” 

That has been the attitude of the American people of the 
urban districts toward the rural districts, and we have plodded 
along in our slow and easy way, carrying the burden of the 
world. We have fed the sluggard and we have fed the indus- 
trious, and we have been allowed to make a very bare living. 
Now, I have been pleading for years with the Government, 
whose function and whose duty it is so to legislate as to give 
every important vocation an equal opportunity, to take into 
consideration the interests of the farming public. It has failed 
to do it so far, Mr. President. 

Does any Senator deny the fact that farming in the United 
States ought to be sufficiently prosperous so that the farmer 
could conduct his business exactly the same as the merchant 
or the banker conducts his business? Does any one deny the 

fact that if the banker will pay his son $150 a month for 
clerking in his bank and bis daughter $100 a month as his 
stenographer the farmer ought to be allowed at least to pay 
his son $50 a month to work 16 hours a day and that his wife, 
who does more work than any cook in the United States ever 
attempted to do, should be allowed the little sum of $20 a 
month and her board—tless than you pay any colored cook in 
the city of Washington? Does any one deny that the farmer’s 
business ought to be so prosperous that he could pay his 
daughter for helping the mother at least $10 or $15 a month? 
And yet, Mr. President, up to the present time if the farmers 
of the United States should pay for their help what you have 
to pay here in the city of Washington or elsewhere, or even 
one-half of it, there would not be one of them that would not 
be bankrupt at the end of the year. 

There was a little opportunity that the farmer might secure 
something approaching justice during this war, which has cre- 
ated an exceptionally strong demand for his products. You 
foresaw that, however, and the war had no sooner begun than 
your first effort was to get the farmer by the throat and hold 
his prices down, while the prices of everything around him 
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increased. His labor price soared from 200 to 300 per cent, 
his machinery from 150 to 200 per cent, and every shirt and 
every suit of clothes that he buys has increased 200 per cent. 

Mr. President, the farmer is not asking very much in refer- 
ence to this joint resolution. He is simply asking that those 
Members of the House, more than 150 of whom did not vote at 
all upon the question of whether or not his price might be 
raised by the Government 30 cents a bushel, shall be allowed to 
vote before you finally pass judgment against him. He wants 
you to defer your execution until there has been submitted to 
the House again the justice of his demand. Why, since the 
House voted upon this subject the price of labor has increased 
more than 25 per cent, and everything that the farmer must buy 
has increased more than 40 per cent. Why not, then, allow the 
House to pass judgment as to whether it believes that the 
farmer should have a 25 per cent raise upon what the Govern- 
ment has seen fit to offer him for his product? 

I know a great many will say that the farmer does not spend 
as much as the man in the city, and therefore he does not need 
to earn as much, That is just where the pernicious ingredient 
creeps into this proposition. Why does not the farmer spend as 
much? Because he has not got it to spend. You can go to a 
dentist, and if he charges you a hundred dollars to look after 
one tooth, you get it looked after. The farmer can not pay such 
prices; he has to pull his tooth out if it aches. You can pay 
big prices for doctors’ bills. The farmer has to carry his ap- 
pendix, pain or no pain, because he has not got the two, or 
three thousand dollars to pay for a specialist. You can pay $4 
a seat to go to the theater to listen to a grand opera. The 
farmer can not afford to pay 50 cents to go. Now, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish that we could so disarrange present conditions that 
the farmer could take his family to a moving-picture show or 
to the theater, the same as you and I can take ours if we see 
fit; and I think it is an unjust discrimination, when conditions 
point in that direction, for you to say: “No; that will cost our 
people too much, It will cost some of them 11 cents a month, 
and possibly it would keep them one night away from the mov- 
ing pictures; and we can not stand for any such infringement 
upon the rights of our urban population.” 

I wish Senators understood the real farming situation 
throughout the grain-raising sections of the country. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in 1912, the Secretary of Agriculture made a report of the 
net farm earnings throughout the United States, and he took 
each farm, and after making allowances which he thought were 
proper he arrived at the conclusion that each farm paid, net, 
$318; that is, over the actual expenses. Now, there are an 
average of five—that is, five persons on the average—who are 
doing the work of adults, because, as I have stated before, the 
girl 13 years old upon the farm performs about as much labor 
as her mother. The boy 15 years old will follow the binder, 
shocking all day long, and keep up with his father. Now, on 
the basis of five for each farm, you will find that the average 
earnings were about $5 a month. That meant 20 cents a day, 
and with that net of 20 cents a day the farmers and the farm 
wives and the farm children must buy all of their clothes, must 
support their churches, must pay their doctors’ bills, and all of 
the thousand other little expenses upon 20 cents a day. They 
are not making any more to-day, if you will make due allow- 
ance for the cost of help and the higher cost of everything that 
the farmer must purchase. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. GORD. Would it interrupt the Senator if at this junc- 
ture I had read two letters which will shed a good deal of light 
on that subject? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I shail be very glad to have them read. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I send to the desk a letter, which 
I ask to have read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there any objection to its 
being read? The Chair hears none, and it will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Entp, OKLA., June 29, 1918, . 
Hon, T. P. GORE. 


Dran Senator: I see you are still endeavoring to get the price of 
wheat raised to $2.50 per bushel, so I inclose cutting from yesterday's 
Enid Daily News. You will please note wheat is quoted at $1.95, 
corn at $2, and oats $1.10. These are our country’s three leading 
cerenls, and before the war generally sold at a ratio of 1, 2, 3, which 
would make wheat now worth about $3.50. I can not see the reason 
for anyone to oppose your $2.50 price. Can not our Government be 
more reasonable and fair with the wheat grower? Is it reasonable or 
just for the Government to ask or expect the whe ‘ower to sell 
wheat at a less pris than corn and then buy corn eed his stock 


to save the wheat for human use? 
When the price of wheat was cut a year ago, the wheat raiser had to 
it for feed it cost $2.50 


As a result corn went on the table and wheat in the 


take less than $2 for wheat, and if he u 
per bushel. 
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I do not believe that a just man would ask or expect a wheat 
raiser to sell wheat at a price less than corn and buy corn to feed his 
stock, yet it seems that is what the wheat grower is expected to do, 


Yours, respectfully, - 


Mr. GORE. I will ask the Secretary kindly to omit the 
name. It is a perfectly proper letter, but there is no need of 
putting the name in the RECORD. 

I now send to the desk another letter to which I invite the 
especial attention of the Senate. It is a farmer’s cost sheet, 
prepared with a great deal of care. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. AsHursr in the chair). 
The Senator from Oklahoma asks unanimous consent to have 
a letter read by the Secretary. Is there objection. There 
being no objection, the Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Tun LUCKNOUGH ORCHARD Co., 
Sandy Spring, Md., July 3, 1918. 

Dran Sin: The farmers of Montgomery County, Md., take the view 
that wheat can not be produced at a profit if sold at the price set by 
the Government. In bearing out this contention, we mit figures 
show! that the advanced cost of labor, seed, fertilizer, harvesting, 
and other incidental expenses entering into 5 of this crop 
fully warrant consideration for increasing the ce of wheat to at least 

2.50 a bushel. Our estimates show conclusively that wheat in 
tute cost on an average of $1.80 per bushel to uce. 

Representatives of the Farmers’ Club of Sandy Spri the Enterprise 
Club, the Montgomery Club, and Olney Grange, comprising the owner- 
ship of about 100 of the most fertile in Maryland, recently held 
a meeting and compiled estimates of the average cost of raising wheat 

bushel to the acre. The average yield In this section has n 20 
ushels to the acre. 
COST GF PRODUCTION TER ACRE, 


Plowi ey Set on oe aa FATS ESE RSE RY aay RSA $5. 00 

. ng land- -= —— — 2. 50 

PR op 1 re SU EETA SEEN NS Hl | 

Reed: wheat. (1? bushels) 8 ee 3. 90 
Fertilizer 4 pounds per acre at $36 per ton; one-half charged 

TR Ae Re ae BEET, FS O, 

Hauling fertilizer from station —B Te 
ost of lime applied once in four-year rotation ($6 per acre 

Charged: fo: weeat) iinan ainina aa SUES ů e 

2. 00 

50 

1. 50 

2. 40 

2.00 

6. 00 

(fire) 16 

Westen O: 1AN@u2 32. oo ̃ ̃ ̃ . ——-—V—t 46 

Interest and taxes on equipment 2. 50 

Total cost of production per aer. --. 36. 20 


In „ cost of production at 81.80 per ‘bushel, 
was made for time of owner or manager, nor allowance for damage. 

to pretorio the foregoing figures the representatives of the above- 
na farmers’ organizations respectfully invite your earnest con- 
sideration of the subject, and urge that you use your influence to se- 
cure such legislation as will warrant the production of this important 
food crop at a price which will at least be fair and reasonable to both 
producer and consumer, 

WILLIAM Fraxcis THOMAS. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That comes from one of the very best 
counties in the State of Maryland, a county that has always 
been noted for its excellent productivity year after year. 
There are some sections of the country where the cost would 
be considerably more, and some of them where it probably 
would be less, per acre. In my own State, of course, the cost 
per acre would be less, but the yield would be very much less 
than the estimate from this county in Maryland. 

Here is the situation that has been created: The price of all 
products depends mainly upon the cost of labor used in their 
production. In some instances the cost of the raw material 
is equal to, and in some instances it is a little more than, the 
cost of the labor; but as a rule labor makes about 65 to 70 
per cent of the cost. Now, you raise the price of labor, and 
that necessarily raises the price of the product. If that prod- 
uct is one that all the people must purchase, including the labor, 
that will increase the cost of living. The increase of the cost 
of living requires you again to raise the price of labor, and 
that again increases the cost of living; and so with this jack- 
screw process we have been pressing the price of commodities 
upward and upward and upward, and it has affected every- 
thing but the product of the farm. Now, the farmer says: 
“ Inasmuch as you, by this process of increasing the cost of 
production, are always raising wages, and with the wages 
raising the cost of the thing that I must buy, I ask the oppor- 
tunity to raise the price of my product to correspond.” But 
along comes the Government, and says: No; we can not allow 
you to do that. That will be too much of a burden upon our 
consumers.” 

Mr. President, I do not think the Senate is doing itself justice 
in allowing 33,000.000 of the American people to be discrimi- 
nated against in this way. All we are asking of the ultimate 
consumer is this: Are you willing that we shall have an ad- 
vanced price for our product thet will measure the advanced 
price of the labor which you furnish which is necessary for that 


product? I think we ought to do it, Mr. President. I do not 
think the Senator from Virginia ought to press this joint resolu- 
tion upon the Senate at this time. 

Mr. President, we are talking all the time about the “ back to 
the farm“ movement, and we have appointed commissions that 
were to investigate the subject and see how they could make 
farm life more attractive, They investigated everything but 
the right thing. There is just one way to make farm life more 
attractive, and that is to make farm life more remunerative. 
Give the farmer the opportunity to earn more, and he will find 
a way of making his life more attractive on the farm, just ex- 
actly as you do in the city. The only way to allow him to make 
more is, in this war period at least, to give him the free world 
market in which to sell his product. 

The Senator called attention in one of the letters just read 
to the fact of oats being worth $1.10 a bushel. Wheat is worth, 
then, about, we will say, $2.20 a bushel. Will any of you 
philosophers kindly explain to me why it is that with oats at 
$1.10 a bushel you have got to pay higher for your oat flour 
than you have to pay for your wheat flour at $2.20 a bushel, or 
just double? Yet that is exactly what you are doing. With your 
corn selling generally about two-thirds of the price of wheat, 
you are paying very much more for corn meal than you are pay- 
ing fer wheat flour. Will one of the Senators who understand 
the working of the Food Administration explain to me how this 
is possible? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GORE. I will say to the Senator the letter which he re- 
ferred to has a newspaper clipping attached from the Enid 
News, Okla., which quoted corn the day the paper was published 
at $2 a bushel and wheat at $1.95 a bushel. Yet for 30 years 
corn has averaged 61 per cent the price of wheat. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, taking it altogether, it 
seems that we have labored diligently in order to discriminate 
against the wheat producer, and we have succeeded wonderfully 
well. We are not complaining. We have been used to this 
treatment for a good many years and have labored through in 
some way. But we believe that you have about reached the 
limit of your injustices, and you are not going to put a further 
injustice upon us without at least a struggle upon our part that 
thuse of the House who represent farming communities may 
have one opportunity in the month of July to vote upon the 
proposition as to whether or not the House shall agree or the 
Senate shall recede from its $2.50 wheat proposition. That is 
all I have to say on the motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Virginia to proceed to the consideration of 
House joint resolution 311. 

Mr. GORE. I mnke the point of no quorum. 

1 PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary wiil call the 
roll. 

The Secretary calied the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Hitchcock Martin Smith, Ariz. 
Chamberlain Hollis Myers Smith, Ga 
Culberson Jobnson, Cal New Smith, Ma. 
Johnson, S. Dak. Norris Smoot 
Dillingham Jones, N. Mex. Nugent Sterlin 
Fernald Jones, Wash. Overman Sutberland 
Fletcher Kellog, helan Swanson 
France Kendrick Pittman Thomas 
Gore King Poindexter ‘Thompson 
Guion Lenroot Pomerene ‘Trammell 
Hale Lewis nsdell Underwood 
Harding McCumber 8 ardaman 
Henderson McKellar Sheppari Wiliams 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-two Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I hardly expected to occupy 
any further time of the Senate in the discussion of this question, 
but it is of such vital importance to the wheat growers of the 
Northwest and my own State that I can not forego adding 
something to what has already been said very ably by the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCuunEn] and by the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore], the Senator in charge of the 
Agricultural appropriation bill. 

I wus struck by what was said by the Senator from North 
Dakota in connection with the telegram which he had read 
relative to the damage already done to the wheat crop in his 
State by the dry, hot weather. I am in receipt of a letter this 
morning from a constituent living in the western part of my 
State—that is, in that western part which is yet east of the 
Missouri River—in which he described the unfavorable coundi- 
tions of the last few days prior to the writing of the letter. 

From reports that I had previously received from South 
Dakota there was a prospect of the greatest wheat crop in the 
history of the State, but, according to this letter, the weather 
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conditions have been so adverse during the last few days that 
the erop is cut short materially already, and it is yet a few 
weeks until harvest time for that-section of the State. I have 
looked at the map of my State to see what other regions or 
counties were probably affected by like weather conditions as 
those described in the letter received. I find, Mr. President, 
that there are 12 counties lying, for the most part, west of the 
ninety-ninth meridian west longitude and east of the Missouri 
River, all of which are very likely to be similarly affected to 
the connty in which my correspondent lives. That, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is vitai to the very question we are discussing. Instead 
of a prospect of 20 or 25 bushels per acre of wheat the prospect 
to-day, some weeks before the harvest time in that district, is 
for not more than 7 or 8 bushels per acre. 

Take into consideration, now, the cost of producing it. 
cost is as great for the preduction of 8 or even 5 bushels per 
acre as it is for the production of 20 or 25 bushels per acre. The 
cost of harvesting is just as great, of course, because there 
would be practically the same yield of straw, the same amount 
of straw to handle, as though the yield of wheat had been 
greater, and yet in all this cost, whieh is a greatly increased 
cost over the cost of prior years, the farmer will produce a half 
or less than half of the crop. 

So from the mere standpoint of the farmer’s returns, and as 
to whether he will be able to live and prosper or not, or live, 
let alone prosper, the question is a serious one under these 
conditions, 

That is the one great difficulty in regard to the wheat crop. 
Up until the binder is ready to go into the harvest field it is 
largely speculative, and it may not be determined until the 
very eve of harvest as to whether there will be much to harvest 
or not. 

Mr. President, I want to comment a little upon the price of 
wheat as guaranteed by the law of 1917, the so-called food-control 
act. Do you know, Mr. President, that when the administration 
fixed $2.20 per bushel for wheat, as it has done for the 1918 
crop as against a guaranteed price of $2 per bushel, that it was 
not a concession to the farmer upon the part of the Government 
over and above the minimum price which had been fixed by 
statute? It would, however, be a great concession on the part 
of the farmer to accept and take $2.20 per bushel, And why is 
that so, Mr. President? It is so for the simple reason that with 
a guarantee of $2 per bushel as the minimum price there went 
the implied guarantee of all that the market would give or all 
the farmer might receive under the law of supply and demand 
over and above that $2 per bushel. 

Mr. President, we have heard it stated many times, and I do 
not think there is any question in regard to it, that the market 
price of wheat now if not interfered with by law or by the Food 
Administration would be far in excess of $2.50 per bushel, and 
would probably be $3 per bushel. 

So, Mr. President, conceding that the farmers of the country 
are satisfied with the $2.50 per bushel as provided by the Gore 
amendment to the Agricultural appropriation bill, that is a con- 
cession under the law on the part of the wheat producers of the 
United States. Any price which they say will be satisfactory 
to them below the market price ef wheat to-day is a concession 
on the part of the wheat grower, and this because of the effect 
of the guaranty under the law. 

It is true, Mr. President, that section 14 of the law of 1917 
gives the President the power to fix and.name a guaranteed 
price for wheat for the purpose of stimulating the production of 
wheat, but that guaranteed price the President is authorized to 
prescribe is a guaranteed minimum price. But that guarantee 
of a minimum price which the President is authorized to make 
does not pertain to the 1918 crop. The minimum price as fixed 
for that crop by Congress wus $2 per bushel, and I can not help 
but think, Mr. President, that any attempt to fix the price to the 
farmer less than the market price is, though not intentional, of 
course, like a breach of faith upon the part of the administra- 
tion, simply because it violates the plainly implied guaranty. 

Mr. President, as I had occasion to say the other day, wheat 
at the price of $2.50 per bushel is about the cheapest commodity 
on the market, at least among the commodities which may 
under the food-coutrol law be classed as necessaries. It is the 
great essential necessary produced on the farm to supply our 
own needs and the needs of our allies and it was to stimulate 
the production of this necessary that we passed this legislation 
authorizing in general terms the fixing of a guaranteed price 
by the President, but ourselves fixing the guaranteed minimum 
price of $2 per bushel for the 1918 crop, which guaranty extends 
until May 1, 1919. 

Mr. President, we have been attempting by the Gore amend- 
ment to fix the price for the crop of 1918 notwithstanding the 
plain implication that the farmer and wheat grower should re- 
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ceive the market price over and above the minimum price thus 
fixed, and in view of the market price we are making a great 
concession. We fixed the 1917 price, or the Food Adininistration 
did, at 82.20 per bushel. That may be said to have been done 
under the first part of section 14, which authorized the Presi- 
dent for the purpose of stimulating the production of wheat to 
from time to time sensonably and under specified conditions fix 
a reasonable guaranteed price for wheat, but that pertains alone 
to the 1917 crop, and the 1917 crop has been disposed of, 
and the price fixing for that crop can no longer be a question at 
issue. We are limited in our inquiry to-day and upon this bill 
to what may be justly done in the matter of price for the 1918 
crop. In other words, what price less than the market. price 
will or ought to be acceptable to the wheat growers of the 
United States? It was to this condition and situation I wish to 
direct attention. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I did not wisli to interrupt the 
Senator unless it was agreeable to him to discontinue, but I 
was going to make a request for unanimous consent. 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator from Virginia for 
the purpose of making the request. ö 

Mr. MARTIN. It is perfectly manifest that it will be im- 
possible to get a vote on the joint resolution this evening, per- 
haps not until after the House votes. At any rate, it will be 
impossible to get a vote this evening; I am satisfied of that, 
and I think it is useless to hold on under those circumstances. 
It is just annoying Senators without accomplishing any result. 
I ask unanimous consent that the joint resolution be laid aside 
until 12 o'clock to-morrow, and that it be then taken up and 
proceeded with. I will put it in that shape because it is not 
now before the Senate. There is a motion to proceed to its 
consideration, and J want the unanimous consent to cover mak- 
ing it the business before the Senate at 12 o’clock noon to-mor- 
row. I ask unanimous consent that that order may be made. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, according to my advices the 
House will vote on this proposition early to-morrow after they 
assemble. There is certainly no reason why they should not 
do so. All I desire is to have a vote before this matter comes 
to final action in the Senate. I am anxious to facilitate the 
business of the Senate. There are only two limitations implied 
in connection with the present possibility of having a vote on 
the wheat amendment in the House and action here. I am 
willing to cooperate with the Senator from. Virginia and others 
for the purpose of speeding the legislation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Virginia 
asks unanimous consent that the pending motion shall be con- 
sidered at 12 o'clock to-morrow. 

Mr. MARTIN. That it be laid aside and the joint resolution 
be taken up to-morrow when the Senate convenes at 12 o'clock 
and be proceeded with. . 

Mr. STERLING. In view of what we have heard to-day in 
regard to the House taking up the matter and voting on it, would 
not the Senator put the hour to take it up later than 12 o'clock? 

Mr. MARTIN. I would not object to making it 1 o’elock. 

Mr. STERLING. Would not the Senator make it 2 o’cleok? 

Mr. MARTIN, I think the House will act on it this evening, 
or as soon as they assemble to-morrow. That is my information. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Would not the Senator be willing to make 
it 2 o'clock, and then we would know more definitely, at least? 

Mr. MARTIN, I think if Senators who have occupied the 
time need any further time to-morrow they can occupy it then. 
I want to be ready to proceed as early as possible to-morrow 
and vote on it. I do not see any occasion for occupying the time, 
Of course we understand that there is a filibuster. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do not understand that. 

Mr. MARTIN. I suggest 1 o'clock, and the Senate can take 
it up at 1 o’clock and proceed with its consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I listened to a conversation be- 
tween two Sengtors, and I do not want this to get into a situa- 
tion where it may not be debated to-morrow. I understand the 
motion of the Senator from Virginia is to take up the joint 
resolution to-morrow and proceed with it. It would then be 
subject to debate and consideration as it is now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It would be subject to debate 
just as it has been. 

Mr. MARTIN. Of course. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is nothing in the request 
fer unanimous consent that contemplates any suspension or cur- 
tailment of debate whatever. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Virginia? 


Mr. STERLING. I suggest as a compromise between 1 o'clock 


and 2 O'clock that the hour be made 1.30. x 
Mr. MARTIN. I was acting on the idea that Senators wanted 
to recess to-morrow evening, and I was trying to get an oppor- 
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tunity to dispose of business and have a recess. It is of no con- 
Sequence to me personally. I have no particular desire to recess; 
I am so near my home that it is entirely immaterial; but in 
deference to the wishes of Senators favorable to a recess to- 
morrow for perhaps 30 days I was trying to prepare the way 
for that situation, and I thought that the House would perhaps 
act when it meets to-morrow. : 

Mr. STERLING. Of course I do not pretend to speak for 
others, but my impression is that there will be very little debate 
when the joint resolution is submitted. 

Mr. MARTIN. The joint resolution will lead to further debate? 

Mr. STERLING. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MARTIN. Then the debate ought to go on this evening. 
I was proceeding on the idea that the debate was over. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think the Senator from Vir- 
ginia misunderstood the Senator from South Dakota. He said 
there would be very little debate. 

Mr. MARTIN. I thought he said there would be considerable 
debate. 

Mr. STERLING. No; very little debate to-morrow when the 
resolution is taken up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is it understood that it shall 
be taken up at 12 o’clock? 

Mr. MARTIN. I am willing to make the hour 1 o'clock. 

Mr. SMOOT. Do I understand that this is simply a notice, 
or is a unanimous-consent agreement asked? 

Mr. MARTIN. A unanimous-consent agreement that to-mor- 
row at 1 o'clock the joint resolution shall be taken up and pro- 
ceeded with. 

Mr. SMOOT. It would require then a roll call. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No; the Chair thinks not. 

Mr. MARTIN. It is just to take up the joint resolution for 
consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It does not propose to fix a 
time for a vote. 

Mr. GORE. It does not come within the rule requiring a 
roll call. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the unanimous-consent agreement is made. 

INVESTIGATION OF LIGNITE COALS. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I desire now to have the 
unfinished business laid before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair lays before the 
Senate the unfinished business. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 3220) authorizing the Secretary of the 
Interior to make investigations, through the Bureau of Mines, 
of lignite coals, to determine the practicability of their utiliza- 
tion as a fuel and in producing commercial products. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pending amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] will be 
stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 1, line 10, it is proposed to strike out 
„100,000“ and to insert “ $150,000.” 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 


ment. 

Mr, THOMAS. Mr. President, when this measure was before 
the Senate prior to our adjournment the Senator from New 
York [Mr. WapswortH] was addressing the Senate in opposi- 
tion to it. He has not answered to the roll call to-day. I am not 
calling this matter to the attention of the Senate because of 
that fact, but the junior Senator from Utah [Mr, Krna] desires 
to discuss this bill and is suffering this afternoon from a very 
severe headache, to which he is occasionally subject. Under the 
circumstances, I shall ask the Senate to adjourn. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I hope we shall not adjourn, because, if the 
unfinished business is laid aside, I desire to have the bond bill 
taken up, although I do not desire to antagonize the unfinished 
business. Š $ 

Mr. THOMAS. Then I suggest to the Senator to ask that the 
unfinished business be temporarily laid aside. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I object to that, Mr. President. We ought 
to go on with the unfinished business. It was agreed the other 
day when we took the adjournment that this bill would be dis- 
posed of the next day. The Senator from New York said at the 
time that he only desired a few minutes more in which to dis- 
cuss it. He is not in the city to-day, but that is not any reason 
for postponing action on the bill, and the Senator does not ask it. 

Mr. THOMAS. I have not asked a postponement for that 


reason, but I know of no agreement that the bill should be taken 


up and a vote had upon it on the next day. If there were such 
an agreement it has not been carried out, because we adjourned 
the next day for an unfortunate reason. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The unfortunate death of the late Senator 
TILLMAN caused us to adjourn, that is all; but I think the Sen- 
ator from Utah [Mr, Kine] will not insist on having the matter 
postponed. 

Mr. THOMAS. Of course, the Senator from Utah is here to 
speak for himself; but I am satisfied he is not in proper condi- 
tion to address himself to this measure or to any other measure 
this afternoon. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

Mr, THOMAS. If, however, he wants to go on, of course I 
have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KING. When this matter was up for consideration, I 
think the day before the death of Senator Tillman was an- 
nounced, the Senator from New York was occupying the floor. 
I stated at that time to the Senator from Florida that, so far 
as I was concerned, I had no desire to prevent the Senate vot- 
ing upon this measure after it had been fully considered; that 
I knew of no one who desired to speak, except the Senator from 
New York and myself; that there might be others, but I could 
not state; that, so far as I was concerned, I would submit what 
observations I cared to submit on the following day; and that 
after I had concluded I should be willing to yote. Of course, 
I could not speak for others. I will say, however, to the Sena- 
tor from Florida that it would be almost impossible for me to 
proceed to-day because of my physical condition, I should be 
very glad if the Senator from Florida would consent that the 
Senator from North Carolina should have the bond bill taken 
up, which is quite important, and upon the conclusion of the 
bond bill that this measure then receive attention. I know 
there is no disposition on the part of anybody to filibuster or 
to prevent a vote upon the pending measure. Of course, if the 
Senator refuses, I can only submit. 

Mr. THOMAS. I think the request of the Senator from Utah 
is very reasonable, and, if it is granted, I certainly shall inter- 
pose no further objection to a vote upon the bill. I therefore, 
Mr. President, ask unanimous consent that the unfinished busi- 
ness go over until to-morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Colorado 
asks unanimous consent that the unfinished business be tem- 
porarily laid aside until to-morrow. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Why not merely lay it aside 
temporarily and, when we get through with the other bill, take 
it np again? 

Mr. THOMAS. Because that would not meet the difficulty. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I understand the request of the Senator 
from Utah to be that the bill be temporarily laid aside, in order 
to dispose of the bond bill, and I regret exceedingly to be put in 
that position, because we lost the opportunity to have action 
on the unfinished business the other day by consenting to an 
adjournment earlier, with the understanding that we would 
dispose of it the next day. 

Then intervened the providential occurrence for which, of 
course, nobody is responsible, and we were deprived of the 
opportunity to take the bill up on that day. We have laid the 
bill aside from time to time to consider other matters. It is 
really an spe eer measure, and I should like to have it 

of. 

I am, of course, in sympathy with the condition in which the 
Senator from Utah finds himself, and out of deference to that 
situation, in the hope that the bond bill will take only a short 
time, and that we can then resume and dispose of the unfinished 
business to-day, if possible, or as soon as we can, I am willing 
to lay it aside temporarily for the purpose of considering the 
bond bill. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I can assure the Senator from 
Florida that we will make progress by granting the request 
which the Senator from Utah has made. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to me? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. STERLING. I merely wish to say that as one who is 
very much interested in the lignite-coal bill I should be de- 
lighted to see it taken up and considered now, but I do not 
want to press it against a matter of inability of some Senator 
to proceed. I did not quite understand the situation that led 
to the asking that the bill be laid aside temporarily. 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator from Utah [Mr. Kcal, who 
desires to address himself to the bill, is physically unable to do 
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so. He is suffering from a severe headache and is unable to 
proceed this affernoon. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Ido not understand that the Senator from 
Utah requests that the bill be laid aside for the entire after- 
noon, but that it be laid aside until the bond bill is disposed of, 
and that by that time the Senator hopes he will be able to pro- 
ceed, and I also hope so. : 4 

Mr. STERLING. I merely desire to sny, Mr. President. that 
it is impossible to-resist a request such as that which has been 
made by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] under the circum- 
stances in which he makes it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I simply desire to say that when 
I made the suggestion I really did not understand what had 
been stated by the Senator from Utah. I should not, of course, 
under those circumstances have desired the bill to be proceeded 
with until the Senator is ready to address himself to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Colorado [Mr. THomas] that the 
unfinished business be temporarily laid aside? There being no 
objection, the bill is temporarily laid aside. 


FOURTH LIBERTY BOND ACT. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of House bill 12580, being what is 
known as the fourth liberty bond bill. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I suggest that the Senator from 
North Carolina ask unanimous consent to take the bill up, be- 
cause if it be taken up on motion and not disposed of to-day it 
might be held to displace the unfinished business; and I do not 
think that is the intention of the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the bill were taken up on 
motion and remained under consideration at the close of the 
session, it would undoubtedly displace the unfinished business. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is not my intention that it shall displace 
the unfinished business. I thought, however, that the unfinished 
business had been temporarily laid aside. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I suggest to the Senator from 
North Carolina that I think he does not mean to make a motion 
to proceed to the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If that would have the effect to displace the 
unfinished business, under the circumstances suggested by the 
Chair, and the Chair thinks it would have that effect, then I ask 
unanimous consent that we proceed to the consideration of the 
bill I have named. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from North Carolina? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 12580) to authorize 
an additional issue of bonds to meet expenditures for the na- 
tional security and defense and for the purpose of assisting in 
the prosecution of the war, to extend additional credit to foreign 
Governments, and for other purposes. 

The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That section 1 of the second liberty bond act, as 
amended by the third liberty bond act, is hereby further amended by 
striking out the figures “ $12,000,000,000 and inserting in lieu thereof 
the figures “ 820,000, 000,000.“ 

Sec. 2, That section 2 of the second liberty bond act, as amended: by 
the third libe: bond act, is hereby further amended by striking out 
the 18 850 . ” and inserting in lieu thereof the figures 
* $7,000,000,000.” 

Sec. 3. That notwithstanding the provisions of the second li bond 
act, as amended by the third liberty bond a or of the war-finance 


corporation act, bonds and certificates of inde ness of the United 
States payable in any foreign money or foreign moneys, and bonds of the 
War nance Corporation 


DY charm in any foreign money or foreign 
e al exte: 


after impos 
oes 4 Tha bank ted 
Ec. 4. t or trust company W S 
retary of the Treasury under the authority 
; section S of the second liberty bond act, as amended by 
the third liberty bond act, which gives security for such deposits as, 
and to amounts, by him prescribed, may, upon and subject to such terms 
and conditions as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe, act as a 
fiscal agent of the United States in connection with the operations of 
selling and delivering any bonds, certificates of indebtedness, or war 
savings certificates of the United States. 


SEC. 5. That the short title of this act shall be “ fourth liberty bond 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I do not consider it neces- 
sary to make any extended statement with reference to this bill. 
If the bill shall be passed, it will make the fourth of such bills 
that we have passed. The bill has been read from the Seere- 
tary’s desk and is easily understood. 

I wish simply to say that my information is that the bill was 
reported to the other House by a unanimous vote of the Ways 
and Means Committee, and that it passed the House without 


a dissenting vote. It was referred to the Finance Committee 
of the Senate, and comes back with a unanimous report from 
that committee. We have not recommended any amendment to 
the bill as it passed the House. 

The provisions of the bill are very simple. It merely in- 
creases the amount of liberty bonds heretofore authorized from 
$12,000,000,000 to $20,000,000,000. It also provides that such 
bonds, when purchased by a nonresident alien individual or by 
foreign corporations, associations, or copartnerships not doing 
business in the United States, shall be exempt from taxation 
either by the Federal Government or by any State or municipal 
division of any State. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS. T desire to ask the Senator from North Caro- 
lina what the provision of the law is with reference to the taxa- 
tion of bonds which are held by foreign nonresidents? 

Mr. SIMMONS. The present law imposes the same tax upon 
bonds owned by nonresident aliens that it does upon bonds 
owned by citizens of this country. 

Mr. THOMAS. I was unable to attend the meetings of the 
Finance Committee having consideration of this bill, and I 
therefore would like to be informed why the change is now 
proposed whereby this exemption is to take effect? 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator from Colorado will recall that 
in the last liberty-bond bill we inserted a provision authorizing 
the issuance of a certain number of those bonds payable in 
foreign money or moneys. That was done for the purpose of 
stabilizing exchange and for the additional purpose of furnish- 
ing an inducement or incentive to foreign investors to buy those 
bonds. The testimony before the Ways and Means Committee 
showed that it was impracticable to induce foreigners to invest 
in these bonds if they were subject to Federal and State taxa- 
tion, and if we were to secure such purchasers for these bonds 
iy abroad it would be necessary to relieve them from taxa- 
tion. 

Mr. THOMAS. May I ask whether any of the former issues 
were purchased with foreign money or by foreign investors? 

pale SIMMONS. I think not; but I understand none were 
so sold. 

Mr. THOMAS. In other words, the purpose of section 3 is 
to place all bonds upon an equality with regard to the exemp- 
tion feature? 

Mr. SIMMONS. All bonds sold to nonresident aliens, so 
long as the oeneficial interest in the bond is owned by them— 
so it is a corporation. : 

Mr. THOMAS. As well as those which are to be authorized 
by this bill? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. The bonds that are authorized by 
this bill to be paid for in foreign money and sold to forcigners, 
to nonresident aliens, would not be subject to taxation at all, 
while the bonds sold in our own markets are subject to the 
surtax and the inheritance tax. 

Mr. THOMAS. Then, if I understand the Senator, this is a 
retroactive provision? 

Mr. SIMMONS. It applies also to those bonds which have 
been issued or authorized. There are about $4,000,000,000 of 
those bonds which have heretofore been authorized, but have not 
up to this time been sold, and this applies to those $4,000,000,000 
of bonds as well as to the additional $8,000,000,000 of bonds au- 
thorized by this. bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. It would also apply to any bonds that have 
already been issued, where they have been sold to alien non- 
residents. It is retroactive so far as they are concerned. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; it applies to all bonds heretofore sold 
or authorized; but, as I have stated, none of these bonds have 
been sold to nonresident aliens. 

Mr. President, there is just one other provision in the bill 
to which I desire to refer, and that is an authorization to the 
Secretary of the Treasury to designate any duly authorized 
depository bank as a fiscal agent of the Government in con- 
nection with the sale of these bonds, 

Mr. McCUMBER.. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Before the Senator takes his seat I think 
he should make some explanation as fo the reason for authoriz- 
ing only $8,000,000,000 of bonds at this time. This authoriza- 
tion is based upon an estimate that we shall expend during this 
fiscal year about $24,000,000,000, $4,000,000,000 of which 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will make the statement, if the Senator 
desires, 
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Mr. McCUMBER. I merely wish to finish this statement— 
$4,000,000,000 of which are taken care of in the last liberty 
loan act, leaving $20,000.000,000 to be provided for, of which 
it is proposed to raise $8,000,000,000 by taxes. That would 
leave $12,000,000,000 more to be raised by bonds, while this 
bill provides only for the raising of $8,000,000,000. Some of 
us did not agree with the Secretary of the Treasury that we 
should not proceed immediately to raise the full $12,000,000,000, 
because we felt that before the ink was fairly dry on this bill 
we should be called upon for another $4,000,000,000 loan. I 
thought it would be well perhaps for the Senator to explain 
that to the Senate. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, as the Senator has said, it 
is estimated that we will require $24,000,000,000 to mect the 
expenses of the fiscal year 1919. Under the second liberty loan 
act and the amendments thereto $12,000,000,000 of bonds could 
be issued. About $4,000,000,000 of that amount have not been 
issued up to this time. In addition to that $12,000,000,000 the 
pending bill authorizes $8,000,000,000 more, which, added to the 
$4,000,000,000 heretofore authorized and not yet issued, would 
make $12,000,000,000 of bonds which the Secretary of the 
Treasury may hereafter sell. That, added to the $8,000,000,000 
cetimated from taxes already levied and expected to be levied, 
would amount to $20,000,000,000, or $4,000,000,000 less than we 
will require if our 1919 expenditures shall reach the amount 
estimated, namely, $24,000,000,000. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Will the Senator permit me a ques- 
tion, if he is through with that matter? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will yield in a moment. Inquiry has 
been made why we should not now authorize the additional 
$4,000,000,000, instead of waiting for a later time. We have 
pursued the policy heretofore of authorizing a less amount of 
bonds than was believed to be necessary, added to the other 
receipts of the Government, to meet expenditures. That policy 
has been adopted because, in the condition in which we find 
ourselves, it is utterly impossible for the Treasury Department, 
or the heads of the different departments of the Government, 
safely to estimate what will be ultimately required to meet ex- 
penses, and we have left the matter open, so that in the future 
we may add to the additional amount necessary whatever un- 
foreseen expenditures have to be provided for, None of us 
knows how much the expenditures will be during the fiscal 
year 1919. It now seems to the departments that $24,000,000,000 
will be sufficient, but we have just entered upon this fiscal 
year, and before winter or before next spring it may be found 
necessary to issue a much larger amount of bonds to meet 
expenditures. That will depend upon conditions and develop- 
ments. It is the same policy that we have pursued with ref- 
erence to other authorizations, and the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury thought that it would be wiser to leave the matter open, so 
as to provide later whatever amount the future might disclose 
to be necessary. I think that answers the suggestion of the 
Senator from North Dakota. 

I now yield to the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. On entering the Chamber I heard a 
colloquay as to the exemption from taxation of bonds bought 
with foreign money. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Bonds payable in foreign money. : 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I understand that bonds payable in 
roreign money are exempt from taxation? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; bonds payable in foreign money and 
purchased either by nonresident alien individuals or by nonresi- 
dent alien corporations not doing business in this country. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Does that exemption—and this is 
the point I wish particularly to have settled in my own mind— 
apply to the bonds already sold? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; it is retroactive. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Is there any estimate as to the 
amount of bonds that we are thus relieving from taxation? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not think any of these bonds have been 
sold to nonresident alien individuals and corporations. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Then, so far as the bonds already 
sold are concerned, this provision would be practically negli- 
gible in its effect upon the collection of revenue? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. We have not been able to sell them 
abroad, because the foreigner will not buy our bonds if he 
understands that they are liable not only to pay a fixed tax to 
the Government, but liable to be taxed by the States an in- 
definite and unascertained amount. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President $ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 


Carolina yield to the Senator from Alabama? 
I yield to the Senator from Alabama. 


Mr. SIMMONS. 


Mr. BANKHEAD. I wish to ask, Is there any provision in 
this bill that prevents the transfer of these bonds to an Ameri- 
can citizen after they have been bought by foreigners? 

80 SIMMONS. No; there is no specific provision to that 
effect. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Then I wish to ask the Senator if it is 
not quite likely that Americans who desire to buy bonds in large 
amounts will execute their purchases through a foreign corpora- 
tion or a foreign citizen and thus avoid the tax? 

Mr. SIMMONS. There might be a possibility of that. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, Is it not highly probable that such will be 
the case? 0 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; because the act provides against that. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. How does the act provide for it, I will 
ask the Senator? 

Mr. SIMMONS. In this way—I will read the provision: 

Sec. 3. That notwithstanding the provisions of the second liberty 
bond act, as amended by the third liberty bond act, or of the war- 
finance corporation act, bonds and certificates of indebtedness of the 
United States payable in any foreign money or foreign moneys, and 
bonds of the War Finance Corporation yable in any foreign money 
or foreign moneys exclusively or in the alternative, shall, if and to the 
extent expressed in such bonds at the time of their issue, with the ap- 
Mratecident KAA lstivideal or DY ATIE AOM E SAARE 
or association, not engaged in 8 in the United States. P, 

So the bonds are exempt from taxation only so long as they 
are beneficially owned by a nonresident alien individual or by 
a foreign corporation. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Then, Mr. President, the Senator from 
North Carolina construes that language to mean that bonds 
purchased by a foreign corporation or an alien nonresident 
could not be transferred to an American citizen and thereby 
enable that citizen to benefit from the tax-exemption feature? 
Is that the Senator's construction? 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is my construction of it. The bond 
must be beneficially owned by the nonresident in order to escape 
the tax. The moment the bond ceases to be beneficially owned 
by the foreign resident it will become liable to the tax; that is 
my construction of it. 

Mr. SMOOT: Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator from Alabama 
that the reason why the residents of the United States would 
not purchase these bonds through a corporation or a partner- 
ship or an association or an alien individual of a foreign coun- 
try is that it is true that the tax, as far as the Government of 
the United States is concerned, could be avoided in that way; 
but the individual who would do that, if he were a citizen of 
the United States, would be taxed according to the tax Jaws of 
the country in which those bonds were sold; or if it were a 
corporation, it would have to pay the excess-profits tax. No 
corporation is going to hold those bonds for an individual in 
the United States and pay the tax unless the individual in the 
United States is charged up with it, and ordinarily the tax there 
is about as great as it is in the United States, so he would not 
undertake that kind of business. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I doubt it very much. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. 

Mr. KELLOGG. The explanation made by the Senator from 
Utah would be true, undoubtedly, so far as England, France, 
Italy, or the other belligerent countries are concerned. 

Mr. SMOOT. They are the only ones that are affected. 

Mr. KELLOGG. And I think there is no question that it is 
only while the bonds are so owned in foreign countries that they 
are exempt from taxation; but there is one other question, and 
that is this: Is there anything in this bill to prevent an Ameri- 
can citizen from organizing a corporation in any South Ameri- 
can country or any nonbelligerent country where the taxation 
is not high, where it is less than it is in this country, or in a 
belligerent country, and the stock being held by American 
citizens? Those bonds, while held in such foreign countries by 
this foreign corporation with American stockholders, I am in- 
clined to think, would be exempt. I should like to ask the 
Senator from North Carolina if that can be protected by the 
Treasury Department by a provision in the bond itself? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Ihave no doubt that it can be. I think the 
intent and purpose of the exemption is very, very clear, and I 
think the Treasury Department would have ample authority so 
to draft the bond as to carry out that intent and afford protec- 
tion against such an evasion as that referred to by the Senator, 
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Mr. KELLOGG. The bill provides that these bonds payable 
In foreign money ; 

Shall, if and to the extent expressed in such bonds at the time of 
their issue, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, while 
beneficially owned by a nonresident alien individual, or by a forei, 
corporation, partnership, or association, not engaged in business in the 
United States, be exempt both as to principal and interest from any 
and all taxation now or hereafter imposed by the United States, any 
State, or any of the possessions of the United States, or by any local 
taxing authority. 

Thave not examined this, but it would seem as though Ameri- 
can citizens, if they were so disposed, might organize a corpora- 
tion in foreign countries where the rate of taxation was less than 
it is in this country, and that such a corporation could hold 
government bonds exempt from our taxation. I simply suggest 
that with a view of avoiding any such frauds if it opens the door 
for them. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not know, of course, what may be the 
provisions of the laws of different foreign countries in refer- 
ence to the organization of corporations by nonresidents. I as- 
sume that while a nonresident might in most countries be a 
stockholder in a domestic corporation at least a majority of the 
stock in such corporation would have to be owned by citizens of 
the country of incorporation. I do not suppose it is the purpose 
and intent to deny this exemption to a foreign corporation be- 
cause n fraction of its stock might be held by citizens of this 
country, but if the case presented by the Senator developed, if 
it should be made to appear to the Secretary of the Treasury 
that the law was being evaded by taking advantage of the liberal 
incorporation laws of some particular country, the Secretary 
could, I think, protect the Government by declaring the right of 
exemption forfeited because of a failure of beneficial interest 
on the part of the holder. Not only that, but the bond could 
be so drawn as to provide against the exemption in such a case 
as that stated by the Senator from Minnesota. 

The original liberty-bond act, of which this is an amendment, 
gives the Secretary of the Treasury the amplest and the broad- 
est authority with reference to the terms and conditions of the 
bonds that may be issued, practically the only thing fixed be- 
yond his discretion being the rate of interest and the taxation 
imposed. The other stipulations are left to the judgment and 
discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury, 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will pardon me, here is the 
broad declaration in this bill that the nonresident alien indi- 
vidual or the foreign corporation not doing business in this 
country shall not enjoy this exemption unless and only so long 
as he or it remains beneficially the owner of the bonds. In 
the light of that declaration of purpose on the part of Congress, 
I think the Secretary of the Treasury would have ample au- 
thority, and I might say unlimited authority, in drafting the 
bonds to provide against any evasion of the purpose of Con- 
gress such as is apprehended by the Senator. 

Mr. KELLOGG. The point I wished to guard against was, 
as I stated, so that American citizens could not organize cor- 
porations in these foreign countries to buy these bonds. Of 
course, I do not expect that it would be done to any great ex- 
tent. I doubt if these bonds will be purchased to a very large 
extent in foreign countries; certainly not in the belligerent 
countries. They might be in some others. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator think that the Secretary 
of the Treasury would sell these bonds to a corporation of the 
character he indicates, although it might be nominally a foreign 
corporation? 

Mr. KELLOGG. He certainly would not if he knew it, of 
course. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I had hoped that this bill would 
go over until to-morrow morning, but I shall not ask it. I had 
2 good deal that I expected to say upon this bill and other sub- 
jects kindred to it. It is so late in the day, however, that it 
would be unwise for me to proceed to say now what I had 
intended to say upon this subject. I shall occupy but a little of 
the time of the Senate, and then I shall be content to vote upon 
the bill. I might as well say out of order what I had intended 
to say upon section 3, since it has already been discussed by the 
chairman of the committee and the few other Senators who are 
present and interested in it, 

Section 3 in ordinary times would simply mean that a for- 
eigner purchasing United States Government bonds purchases 
them upon a better basis than a citizen of the United States 
can purchase them. I will admit that that has been done by 
foreign countries in order that foreign money may be brought to 
the country issuing the bonds, but I am frank to say that I have 
never approved of such a policy, and certainly I could not 
approve of it so far as the United States is concerned, because 
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her obligations are the best of those of any country in af the 


world. We do not have to go to foreign countries to seek 1. ney 
in order to dispose of United States bonds. During the way I 
do not think there will be such advantage as complained of to 
citizens of the United States through buying United States 
bonds designated in foreign money and drawing an interest rate 
Similar to that provided by the bonds in the United States, for 
the reason that nearly every country where such bonds would be 
purchased imposes taxes to-day approximating the taxes im- 
posed upon the individual in this country who would purchase 
bonds through foreign sources. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. SMOOT, I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. POMERENE. Is the Senator able to state how.many of 
these bonds or certificates of indebtedness of the United States 
have been sold which are payable in foreign money or foreigu 
moneys? 

Mr. SMOOT. Not a dollar. 

Mr. POMERENE. Is the Senator able to state to what 
extent it is believed that it would encourage foreign investors? 

Mr. SMOOT. To a very limited extent. 

Mr. POMERENE. Is the Senator able to state to what ex- 
tent it might interfere with investment in these bonds by do- 
mestic purchasers if those provisions were in the bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. It will not interfere in any way unless the 
citizen of the United States can receive some advantage by 
reason of the purchase. 

Mr. POMERENE. This bill has just been called to my at- 
tention and I am asking for information—— 

Mr. SMOOT. I understood that, Mr, President. 

Mr. POMERENE. Not as indicating what views I may have, 
because my views on the subject are not matured; but is it 
likely that if these bonds, which are payable in foreign funds, 
were sold to foreign investors they might, after having been 
sold in that way free of this tax provision, be repurchased by 
domestic investors? 

Mr. SMOOT. If they were repurchased by a domestic cor- 
poration or partnership or citizen of the United States, the 
interest on the bond would immediately become taxable, be- 
cause section 3 provides that to be nontaxable the bond must 
be beneficially owned by an alien individual or by a foreign 
corporation or a foreign partnership. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon 
me, there is no question that that provision would give the 
foreigner an advantage over the American purchaser; but the 
slight advantage that would inure to the foreigner would be 
far more than overcome by the fact that the foreigner would 
be subject to taxes upon that income in his own country. 

Mr. SMOOT. That I called attention to before, and I think 
we can rely upon that to be a fact at least as long as the war 
lasts; and the result will be that there will be no citizens of 
the United States investing in these bonds through corporations 
of n foreign country. 

Mr. President, I did not offer any amendment to this bill—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, let me answer the Senator by 
calling attention to the fact that in foreign countries these bonds 
will not be sold by advertisement, as they are in this country. 
They will be sold as the result of private arrangement between 
the Secretary and the purchasers, and in that transaction the 
Secretary can advise himself as to the bona fides of the pur- 
chase. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, if a foreign corporation or an alien 
individual or association make application for the purchase of 
bonds as provided for in section 3 of this bill, they are going to 
get the bonds if they conform to the provisions of section 8, no 
matter whether we advertise or do not advertise the sale of 
them. 

Mr. President, I stated that I offered no amendment to this 
bill when it was before the committee, and I am not going to 
offer any amendment to the bill while it is under consideration 
by the Senate. If I had had my way I would have had the 
amounts named in this bill conform to the obligations that we 
really know we have got to meet for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1919. 

Take section 2 of the bill. Section 2 provides an increase of 
$1,500,000,000 to purchase the obligations of foreign countries. 
There is none of us but knows that that amount of increase 
over and above the authorization to-day will not be sufficient to 
meet the requirements of our allies for the present fiscal year. 
For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, we purchased obliga- 
tions of foreign Governments to the amount of $4,738,029,750. 

Mr. GORE, Was that for the last fiscal year? 
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Mr. SMOOT. That was for the last fiscal year; or, in other 
words, a little less than $5,000,000,000, With this bill a law 
we provide, for the full fiscal year of 1919, $2,000,000,000, and 
we know that that is not what we must advance to our allies. 
So as soon as Congress. meets. in December, or shortly there- 
after, or perhaps: even before then, we shail have to pass an- 
other bill increasing the amount again at least $2,000,000,000 
more. Why not do it now, and let the American people under- 
stand exactly what they have to meet and what we have to 
raise by taxation? 

I think it is better by far to do that than pass legislation by 
piecemeal. You can not deceive the American people. You are 
not going to blind the eyes of the business men of this country 
until after election. They know as well as you know that this 
amount is not suflicient. I would have liked to see it made 
$2,000,000,000 more; but, as the Senator says, piecemeal legis- 
lation has been the policy in the past, and I suppose we shall 
have to follow it in the future. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 5 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Dees the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator knows that when we passed 
the last bond bill, in which we undertook to provide for the 
Government’s domestic needs only for tlie balance- of the fiscal 
year 1918, we provided a billion and a half dollars to. be 
loaned to the allies during the months of July, August, and 
September of the fiscal year 1919. The Senator knew: then, as 
he knows now, that we would need for the fiscal year 1919 much 
more than a billion and a half dollars. He knows that we need 
much more than the additional billion and a half dollars; but 
we do not know, and the Secretary of the Treasury did not 
know, and it was impossible for him to know, to what extent 
the requirements of the allies might increase at any time, and 
therefore I think he thought it as wise policy not to anticipate 
the entire requirements of the allies any more than he antici- 
pated the entire requirements of the Federal Government. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if the statement made by the 
Senator is entirely correct—and E concede that that is the policy 
that has been pursued—it would make no difference to the 
Treasury if we had increased It $2,000,000,000; not one dollar of 
it would be spent in the purchase of foreign obligations unless 
it is absolutely necessary. The amount that we are providing 
for in the pending bill will only provide money for the purchase 
of these obligations up until about the Ist day of December. 

Mr. SIMMONS, That is right; about the ist day of De- 
cember: 

Mr. SMOOT: That is, if we do not purchase these obligations 
to any greater extent than we are doing to-day. 

Mr. President, I was about to say that our direct appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year 1919 will amount in round numbers to 
$19,000,000,000, and in connection with the direct appropriations 
there are authorized appropriations for this fiscal year of $5,000,- 
600,000 in round numbers, making the appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, $24,000,000,000. That does not 
take into- account what we may advance to our allles; and if we 
advance to our allies $5,000,000,000, about the same as we ad- 
vanced for the fiscal year 1918, our appropriations would amount 
to about $29,000,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30; 1919. 

Senators will remember that the appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1918 amounted to over $19,000,000,000, and the authorized 
appropriations to a little over $2,000,000,000, I stated to the 
Senate at the time the appropriations were made that it was a 
physical impossibility for the country to produce that amount 
of goods during that fiscal year; and I want to say now that it 
is a physical impossibility, with all the additional preparations 
made, to produce 824.000, 000,000 worth of goods in this country 
during the coming fiscal year. It cam not be done and provide 
the necessary munitions of war and the necessary orders that 
will have to be filled for our allies; We are not prepared to 
make the goods within the fiscal year, 

Why, Mr. President, what were our expenses for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1918, notwithstanding the appropriations 
made? I had better name them to the Senate and the amount 
of each subdivision, so that they will see just what they do 
amount to. 

Our ordinary expenses were $7,684,643,047,77. 

The interest on public debt was -$189,733,277. 14. 

We paid on account of the Panama Canal 819,208,099. 30. 

8 purchased of obligations of foreign Governments 84.733, 
929,750. ' 

We purchased of the. Federal farm-loan bonds, principal $64,- 
160,000, and accrued interest $858,296.93; 

Making a total expenditure for the fiscal year ending. June 
30, 1918, of $12,696,702,471.14. 
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Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator. - 

Mr. LEWIS. Knowing how very well informed om financial 
matters the Senator from Utah is, I beg to ask, Am I misin- 
formed in the assumption that we did not buy foreign securities, 
but that we merely exchanged the securities of America for for- 
eign. securities? : 

Mr, SMOOT: No, Mr. President, we purchased the obliga- 
tions of foreign countries. 

Mr. LEWIS. And paid for them with the money of America? 

Mr. SMOOT. And paid for them by shipping those countries 
munitions of war and goods that were absolutely necessary, 
such as wheat, powder, shells, steel, automobiles, and a thou- 
sand other items. 

Mr, LEWIS. May I ask the Senator, Am I wrong in the as- 
sumption that what we did was merely to make an exchange 
of their securities for our properties and other securities of our 
own? Aim I wrong in that? 

Mr.. SMOOT. No; the Senator is right. The situation is 
virtually, this: Whatever the balance of trade against one of 
our allies may be, the United States has to purchase its obliga- 
tions to cover that balance. If the balance is $5,000,000,000 the 
coming year, the Government of the United States will purchase 
their obligations to the extent of $5,000,000,009. If it is $10,- 
000,000,000, the Government of the United States will purchase 
ten billions. of their obligations, because I want to say to the 
Senator now that our allies have not the gold to pay for their 
balances. It does not exist in the world; and the only way in 
oe those balances can be adjusted is just the way we are 

oing: 

Mr. LEWIS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. GERRY. Mr. President, how much of that amount does 
the Senator estimate is: raised, by taxation, not counting, of 
course, our loans to our allies? 

Mr. SMOOT. I am just figuring it roughly in my head. I will 
say that the United States raised about 36 per cent of the ordi- 
nary expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1918, from taxation. A detail of those expenses I have 
already given to the Senate. 

Mr. GERRY. Is it not a higher percentage than: that? e7 

Mr. SMOOT. No; and I will say to the Senator the total ex- 
penditures were $12,696,702,471L.14; and in connection with that 
IL now. suggest. what he and I both as members of the Finance 
Committee have stated time and time again before that com- 
mittee, that the ordinary expenses of the Government for the 
last year would not exceed $13,000,000,000. . 

Mr. GERRY. If the Senator will yield further, I understand 
that over four and a half billion dollars of that sum was loaned 
to the allies, which makes about $8,000,000,000, 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to say to the Senator L misunderstood 
his question. 

Mr. GERRY. I thought the Senator misunderstood me. 

Mr. SMOOT. I understood the Senator to say including that 
advanced to the allies, 

Mr. GERRY.. No; excluding it: f 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I would say that we raised by direct taxa- 
tion over 50 per cent of the ordinary expenses for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1918. 

Mr. GERRY. That is my understanding of the situation. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask the Senator to excuse me. I misunder- 
stood his first question. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator means, of course, to say that the 
$13,000,000,000' we expended: last year includes the amount we 
loaned our allies. 

Mr. SMOOT. It did. The $12,696,000,000 Included) $4,730,- 
000,000 advanced, that is, the obligations of foreign countries 
that we purchased. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator understands that the $24,000,- 
000,000 estimated includes: the amount we propose to lean our 
allies. 

Mr. SMOOT: No; the Senator is wrong there. I can tell 
the Senator the amount of every appropriation bill we have 
passed this session, and they amount to about 524,000,000, 000. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator understands the estimated ex- 
penditures of appropriations and the appropriation bills are two 
entirely different and distinet things. The estimated: expendi- 
tures never equal the amount appropriated. 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not agree with the Senator there. My 
experience before the beginning of the present war is that the 
expenditures: have always been more than the ‘apprepria- 
tions, because there has never been a time when we have not 
nad to pass urgent deficiency. appropriation bills. I recognize 
the fact that the appropriations. made last year were made 
with a view of meeting every unseen condition that might 
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arise, and they were made larger than it was possible for the 
country to absorb with goods manufactured in this country. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Every estimate that has been made by the 
Treasury Department in the last year has been based not only 
upon the amount of money that would probably be spent for 
domestic purposes but upon the amount of money that would 
likely be spent in supplying the needs of our allies, I have 
here in my hand now the estimate of the Treasury Department 
made when we passed the last bond bill. That was on the 29th 
day of March. It was estimated then that the expenditures 
for the year 1917 would be $16,116,000,000, but that included a 
supposed expenditure upon account of our loans to our allies of 
$6,190,000,000. So the bill here includes not only what it is 
estimated we will expend during the fiscal year 1919 for domes- 
tic purposes but what we will expend for our allies. I think 
the Senator is entirely mistaken about that. I have not the 
statement; none has been furnished at this time with reference 
to the itemized estimate; but we have a statement of the 
itemized estimate in the Inst bond bill, and it shows the fact 
I am stating now, that although we appropriated $21,000,000,000 
for 1919 and 1918, the expenditures were $16,000,000,000, and 
it was estimated in March $6,000,000,000 of that would be for 
our allies. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator certainly did not hear what I had 
to say or he would not question it. I stated exactly in effect 
what he has just stated, that the appropriations for last year 
amounted to over $19,000,000,000, with $2,000,000,000 authoriza- 
tions, making $21,000,000,000, and instead of spending the 
$21,000,000,000 we expended only $12,696,702,000. But when 
the Senator says that the appropriations made this session, of 
$24,000,000,000, cover what we intend to advance to the allies 
for the present fiscal year he is mistaken. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What I say is that the $24,000,000,000 esti- 
mated expenditures includes what it was estimated we would 
spend for our own purposes and what we will spend in advances 
to the allies. 

Mr, SMOOT. I say now to expend it for this year is an abso- 
lute impossibility, for the simple reason that we have not the 
capacity of production in this country to reach it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will pardon me, I am not dis- 
agreeing with him about that. I think in 1918 we would have 
spent the full amount appropriated if we had been able to 
expend it, 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But there was a limitation upon the amount 
the Government could expend, and under that limitation they 
were not able to expend much more than half what was 
appropriated. I agree with the Senator that the probabilities 
are this year that those limitations will not be as great as they 
were lust year, but they still will operate as a limitation upon 
the amount we can possibly expend. I doubt whether it is pos- 
sible to expend the amount that is estimated. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Stepparp in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Utah yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. POMERENE. A moment ago the Senator from Utah 
made a statement that the ratio between the money raised by 
taxation and that expended was about 50 to 50. 

Mr. SMOOT. Over that, that is for the past fiscal year. 

Mr. POMERENE. Do I understand the Senator correctly to 
mean that that was the ratio between the money actually raised 
by taxation and that which was actually expended and not that 
which was actually appropriated? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is right. It was the ratio between 
the money that was actually raised by taxation and the actual 
expenditures of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 
30. 1918. 

Mr. POMERENE. There have been constant representations 
made here on the floor of the Senate by certain Senators to the 
effect that the amount of money raised was very much less 
than that indiented. That is what I wanted to make perfectly 
clear, 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not think there ought to be any con- 
fusion about that. The amount we raised by taxation was 
about four billion dollars. It was a little over that, but in 
round numbers about four billion dollars. The actual expendi- 
tures were in round numbers something about thirteen billion 
dollars. That included, as has been stated, the amount that we 
advanced to our allies. The money that we advanced to our 
allies was money that we have raised by the sale of American 
bonds, If you include that money in the estimate of expendi- 
tures, then we raised by taxation only something less than 333 
per cent, but if you eliminate that, then we raised by taxation 
over 30 per cent. 


Mr. POMERENE. I understand that, but it is not fair to 
represent to the public that a loan to the allies is an expendi- 


ture. That is a different account. 
some day. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am inclined to agree with the Senator in 
reference to that, but what I say is that we should have a clear 
understanding as to what is included in these estimates, the 
relative amount raised by taxation and the relative amount 
raised by bonds. The relative amount raised by taxation and 
by bonds is a little less than 334 per cent, if you include the 
bonds that we have sold to raise the money that we have loaned 
to our allies. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no need of haying any misunderstand- 
ing about it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I hope not. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘The ordinary expenses of the Government for 
the year ending June 80, 1918, including that which we ad- 
vanced to our allies, amounted to $12,696,702,471.14. Of that 
$12,696,702,471.14 we purchased of the obligations of our foreign 
allies $4,738,029,750, So deducting that from the total of $12,- 
696,702,471.14 leaves $7,958,672,721.14. 

So the actual expenses of the Government, not taking into 
consideration the amount of obligations that we purchased from 
foreign countries, is $7,958,672,721.14, and we collected by taxa- 
tion in round numbers $4,300, 000,000, or 54 per cent. 

Mr. POMERENE. May I ask the Senator a question there? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. POMERENE. In response to a resolution passed by the 
Senate some time ago the Secretary of the Treasury made a 
report as to what the revenues would amount to, but he made 
the statement also at that time that there were a great many 
returns which had not yet come in. My information was at 
the time that the revenues would in fact amount to approxi- 
mately $300,000,000 more than the estimate contained in the 
report by the Treasury Department. I am not giving the exact 
figures when I so state, but that was the substance of my in- 
formation. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is correct, and I want to say the 
estimate of the department is correct. Therefore, I say instead 
of the estimate made of $4,000,000,009 the amount will be about 
$4,300,000,000. 

Mr. POMERENE. Is that information complete now or is 
it in part still estimated? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is complete up to the collections that were 
made to June 30, 1918, but I will say to the Senator there are 
still collections to be made, and we can not say exactly to the 
dollar what the amount of taxes will be. But there is no ques- 
tion that they will be over $4,000,000, 

Mr. POMSRENE. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. GERRY. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. GERRY. Under those circumstances the amount raised 
will be over 50 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. As I said, it will be 54 per cent. 

Mr. GERRY. Twice as high as any other country in the 
world. 

Mr. SMOQT. Twice as high as any other country in the 
world. Twenty-six and one-cighth per cent is the highest ever 
raised by any country. 

Mr. THOMAS. What country is that? 

Mr. SMOOT. England. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator states that we raised this 
sum by direct taxation. I suppose that included all we raised 
from all sources of taxation? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; in other words, it includes every tax im- 
posed by the Government upon business and individuals. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It includes our tariff as well. 

Mr. SMOOT. Our tariff and our revenue tax aud every tax 
imposed. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do not think the Senator meant to say 
it was by direct taxation, but that it included all taxation. 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought I had on my desk a complete state- 
ment of the taxes that have been collected up to July 1 showing 
the amount collected in each collection district. I think it 
would be very interesting to the Senators who are interested in 
the subject to get a copy of that statement from the Internal- 
Revenue Bureau and study it carefully and see where the taxes 
are collected and see from what source. 

In this connection, Mr. President, I want to say that the 
business interests of the country do not object to necessary 
taxation. They are perfectiy willing to pay high rates of taxa- 
tion during this war. What they object to is a law that is 
discriminatory and which imposes taxes unjustly upon one 
concern ‘and another one escape just taxation. 


We hope to get that back 
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Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I indorse what the Sendtor 
gays with respect to the willingness of the business public to 
pay these taxes. I hope the Finance Committee will bear that 
fact in mind and make these taxes hereafter payable in install- 
ments and not take all of this money from the taxpayers at 
one time. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator fs correct in his position. Taxes 
aught to be paid in installments. I think that will be provided 
for. The Senator will remember that I offered an amendment 
to the bill when it was being considered in the Senate making 
those payments at three or four different periods, but in con- 
ference it was changed. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will pardon me, I wish to 
state to him that I have in my possession a communication 
from the Commissioner of Internal Revenue in which a recom- 
anendation is made that the taxes in the next bill be made 
payable in six equal installments. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the recommendation is a wise one, 
and I have no doubt, I will say to the Senator from Ohie, it 
will be agreed upon. 

Mr. POMERENE. 
way from Damascus. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator frem Ohio that I 
have ne doubt when the bill is reported there will be a provision 
to that effect in the next revenue law. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the Senator just expressed a 
hope that Senators would secure the official information re- 
garding the distribution of taxes over the United States as 
shown by the reports and collections in the Treasury Depart- 
ment and acquaint themselves with the facts that those reports 
disclose. I ask the Senator to look around the Chamber and 
mote that while we are considering a bill which will, when 
passed, increase the potential indebtedness of the people of the 
United States by eight or nine billion dollars it seems to be a 
subject of comparative indifference, if we may judge from the 
Jack of attendance, and I ask him whether he thinks Senators 
cure sufficiently about the subject to acquaint themselves with 
the information to which he refers? My experience is that 
when we are voting for revenues our attendance is compara- 
tively small, but when we are voting for appropriations many 
of us are interested In those appropriations and are always on 
hand. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If the Senator will allow me, I 
wish to say that I find in that an expression of confidence in 
the Finance Committee of the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. What I wanted to say is this, that I do not 
believe Senators expected this bill te be brought up for consid- 
eration at this late hour in the day, and I see I have been on 
the floor for an hour, when I did not expect to occupy the floor 
for more than 15 minutes. But the subject is a broad one, and 
when you start out on one line you hardly know just where 
yov ean stop. I think the best thing for me to do is to stop 
right now, and let us vote upon the bill. 

Mr. THOMAS. I am afraid that if the Senator should at- 
tempt to comment upon the present revenue law his language 
might not be parliamentary. 

Mr, SMOOT. I will admit, Mr. President, that I have writ- 
ten letters about the law that I should dislike to have published 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I anticipated that the Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. Smoor] was about to yield the floor, and 
I wish to make an inquiry and also a statement before he con- 
dudes. 

This bill was reported to the Senate from the Committee on 
Finance on the 20th day of June. That was Inst Saturday 
not in time, of course, for action on that day. The following 
Monday was July 1. We had July 1 and July 2 and July 3. The 
death of the late lamented Senator Tilman was not a day for 
legislation. July 4 was yesterday, and this practically has been 
the first day on which this bill could be called up for any 
parliamentary procedure. While the appropriation bills and 
bills of this character are always in order, and every Member 
of this body must take parliamentary notice and be in his seat, 
yet I wish to state not only these preliminary facts, but the 
further fact that this afternoon, in this short time, it provides 
for the creation of an immense public debt. 

Now, I want to inquire of the Senator from Utah, keeping 
in mind that our maximum amount of money available for all 
purposes, public and private, in this country does not exceed 
$6,000,000,000, us a liberal estimate, and $6,000,000,600 must 
be so utilized as to provide for all this immense expansion of 
credit, for a probable collection, before the next fiscal year ends, 
of not $4,000,000,000 but of $8,000,000,000. ; 

This expansion of credit and the great increase in taxation 
will require a dollar of United States money to move with 


There was a light that they saw on the 


greater nimbleness than was ever known in the history of any 
country in its financial transactions. I desire to ask if all 
this is not something that should cause us to reflect very 
soberly upon such legislation? $ 

Then, I wish to inguire further of the Senator, especially in 
siew of a very potential fact that he has mentioned here—that 
our manufacturing ability will not suffice to absorb this im- 
mense proportion of credit that we are providing here—wiether 
there is any reason for this great expansion of credit at this 
time; whether there is any reason for the expansion provided 
in this bill, in view of our potential manufacturing ability; 
whether, in other words, we could not take some experience to 
heart from the expenditures of the last fiscal year and provide 
for some more prudent husbanding of our resources? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in answer to the Senator from 
Illinois, I will say that if we covered all of the estimates of 
the departments, or even if we covered the appropriations that 
have been made at this session, instead of being $8,000,000,000 
increase H would be $12,000,000,000 increase, and instead of 
being $20,000,000,000 authorization it would be $24,000,000,000. 

I am not one who shies whenever the word “inflation” is 
uttered. I know that there is going to be inflation of the 
currency of the United States. 

Mr. THOMAS. ‘There is inflation. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know that there is inflation, and I know that 
there will be greater inflation before the war is over. I know 
our currency or Federal bank notes will not have a gold reserve 
such as we have always insisted upon in the past. Our paper 
dollars will be secured with all the gold that we now hold, 
which is only about $3,000,000,000—one-quarter of all the gold 
in the world—but back of them are the immense resources and 
credit of the greatest Government on earth, and the latter is 
what is going to keep our paper money at par. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I desire to inquire of the 
Senator, again with the Senator's permission, whether to-day 
we ought not, in the Senate Chamber, to consider that we are 
no longer on a gold-paying basis, but are to-day traveling on a 
credit basis? 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no question about it, Mr. President. I 
do not hesitate in saying it—all the people of the world know 
it. If they do not know it, it is because the knowledge would 
have no significance to them. However, you can not fool the 
business men of this country or of the world. They know how 
much gold we have; they know what our circulation is; they 
also know what our obligations are. The business men of for- 
eign countries follow the changes in our financial conditions 
just as closely as we follow them. — 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. THOMAS. Dees not the Senator also know that we have 
pora upon a credit basis practically ever since our declaration 
of war? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Colorado is virtually correct, 
although I should say that for the first six months of the war, 
with the immense gold reserve which we had, and the further 
fact that the war for the three years preceding had brought an 
additional billion dollars of gold to our country, and with that 
extra billion of dollars and the paying of our foreign obligations 
by the shipment of goods and the purchase of American bonds 
held in fereign countries placed us upen a wonderful financial 
basis; but our present currency, if issued in ordinary times, 
would be considered berdering upon inflation. When I say that 
Ido not mean to say that it even approaches that of Germany, 
or of England, or of France; but I call the attention of the Senate 
to the fact that as the war the difference will grow less, 
for we know that every soldier we put Into the field costs the 
Government of the United States eight times as much as a 
soldier costs the French Government and ten times as much as 
every soldier which Germany has fighting for her. 

Mr. THOMAS. It costs fourteen times as much. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Serator from Colorado says it costs four- 
teen times as much. I have seen that statement made time and 
again, and have tried to figure it out from the number of men 
that Germany has in the field on the best reports that I could 
get, together with the obligations that the German Government 
is reported to have issued, and I can only make it about ten 
times the amount we pay for each soldier we put in the field. 
However, I am sure that I am within reason when I say the cost 
is ten times as much. So, if this war continues another year or 
two years more, I want to say to Senators that we need not 
worry about currency inflation, for it will be with us in fall 
bloom. We are going to keep every dollar of gold we have; 
there is no doubt about that; and I should have liked, if it had 
been possible for us te do so, te have kept every ounce of silver 
we possessed at the beginning of thé war in this country, 
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When the war is over the time will come when we shall have 
to protect our paper money. We shall have to meet the compe- 
tition of the world; then we shall have to have a credit, not 
based upon paper alone, but upon something back of it that 
the world will accept. Every unnecessary expenditure ought 
to be avoided. We ought to scrutinize our appropriations most 
carefully. 

I will admit, Mr. President, that for the first year of the war 
I paid little attention to appropriations asked for. I did not 
cure what the departments requested by way of appropriations. 
I felt that it was to be given to them. I felt that way this year 
also, and I desire now to state that so far as I am concerned, 
if it becomes necessary for the Government to take every cent 
that I own on earth to win this war, most cheerfully will I 
give it. What good would money be to me if the war is won 
by Germany? 

I would rather die, and I was going to say I would rather 
see every child of mine in the grave, than to see Germany domi- 
nate this world; and if she wins this war, that is what she will 
do. So whatever is required to bring success to our cause must 
be furnished, and whatever demand is made upon the people 
by way of the payment of taxes or the purchase of bonds is go- 
ing to be met. 

Mr. President, so far as I am concerned I Would rather have 
seen this bill provide for what we know we are going to need, 
for it would not make one cent of difference to the Treasury of 
the United States to have done so. We do not incur an obliga- 
tion until the bonds of the Government are issued; we do not have 
to rnise the money for the purchase of obligations of. foreign 
countries until the necessity arises; and if the war should 
cease in three months, it would make no difference whether this 
bill authorized $1,500,000,000 more or $5,000,000,000. more; it 
would not be used if not required. So I think the best way to 
deal with the American people and with American business men 
is to tell them plainly what we are going to do, and let them pre- 
pare for it. 

I promise you to-day there is not a business man in the 
United States who will object to taxation or to any demand 
made by our Government, provided he knows that when he is 
taxed his competitors shall be taxed in the same way and on 
the same basis. I indulge the hope, Mr. President, that when 
the next revenue bill comes to the Senate it will be based upon 
that principle, carried out irrespective of what section of the 
country or whom it may hit; that the burdens will fall evenly 
upon all based upon actual profits made. 

It is late and I must close. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I shall not detain the Senate 
to discuss this bill at any length, but I should like to call the 
attention of the Senate to section 3, which provides an exemp- 
tion of these bonds from taxation in the hands of nonresident 
alien indiyiduals, foreign corporations, partnerships, or associa- 
tions not engaged in business in the United States. 

I presume it is true that England, France, Italy, and Russia 
also, I imagine, have been selling their bonds in this country 
under provisions exempting them from taxation under those 
Governments, and, of course, it would seem on its face to be 
fair that we should do the same as to our bonds. I am not 
familiar with their laws providing for such exemption, but our 
positions are different. There is not any possibility of selling 
our bonds to the belligerent countries for they are straining 
their financial resources to the limit to take their own bonds 
and provide for their own expenses. One of the weaknesses of 
Great Britain and of France is that they have been compelled 
to go to foreign countries to borrow money to secure provisions 
and supplies. The strongest position we can be in in this war 
is to finance the war ourselves by our own bonds, sold to our 
own people, and by taxation. Then when the war closes we 
will have no foreign accounts to settle. 

I do not believe that any considerable number of the bonds 
proposed to be issued could be placed in neutral countries. It 
is possible that that might be done, but I do not believe it can 
be done, I am not advised, as the Finance Committee un- 
doubtedly are, as to the reasons for placing this clause in the 
bond ‘bill to stabilize foreign exchange. If the Finance Com- 
mittee has valid reasons given by the Treasury nt 
why we should have this clause in the bill in order to sell bonds 
in foreign countries so as to stabilize exchange, I should like 
to hear them, and should undoubtedly give great weight to their 
opinion; but I am afraid that some of the provisions of this 
clause may be used for escaping just taxation. 

It is perfectly true that it would be impossible for us to sell 
those bonds to Great Britain or France if they were subject to 
taxation here and also subject to taxation there; but under 
this provision a foreign corporation may purchase these bonds 
and they may be exempt not only now but after the war closes, 


although their stockholders may be American citizens and 


American corporations. I presume a proper construction of this 
provision would permit the Secretary of the Treasury, if it Is 
called to his attention, to place some clause in the bond which 
would prohibit that; but it is 2 question whether it is wise for 
us to permit foreign corporations, without any regulation as to 
whom their stockholders shalt be, to buy these bonds and hold 
them exempt from any taxation. I am aware- of the fact, of 
course, that if we were compeHed to go to foreign countries to 
borrow money, or if there were any great reason why we should 
do so, we would have to make the bonds exempt. 

I do not wish to move an amendment which the Finance 
Committee does not approve, but I do desire to call to the at- 
tention of the Finance Committee the danger of this provision. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, before the Senator concludes, 
will he permit me to inquire if some gentleman from Illinois or 
Minnesota might not go to Honduras or any other Central Ameri- 
can republic and organize a corporation for any particular pur- 
Pose, for shipping tropical fruits or for agriculture, and buy 
those bonds and have them remain in the hands of a foreign 
corporation, people living in Bogota or Sao Paulo, and escape 
taxation entirely? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Ishould say that could be done, provided the 
laws of Honduras. permitted corporations to be organized there 
with foreign stockholders. I have every reason to believe that 
most foreign countries permit such organizations. We do in 
almost all of the States. We may organize corporations in most 
of the States of the Union where all of the stockholders are 
foreign stockholders, except enough stock to qualify certain local 
directors. There are varying provisions or regulations covering 
this subject; but, generally speaking, corporations may be or- 
ganized here with forcign stockholders; and although I have not 
looked up the provisions of the particular countries, I have no 
doubt that such is the case in most, if not all, foreign coun- 


tries. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will say to the Senator that citizens of my 
State are engaged in business all over Central America. I do 
not know of a country there that does not have some of my 
constituents doing business in it—generally incorporated, too 
and it is by the consent of the laws of those countries. It is the 
easiest thing in the world, because their charters are not so 
specifie as ours. You can get a charter from a Central American 
republic that will allow you to engage in the banking and insur 
ance business and run a sawmill at the same time, if you want to, 
or anything else that you can think of, or buy bonds and go inte 
the bond-brokerage business. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Iam not desirous of preventing the Treasury 
Department from selling these bonds to foreign citizens or cor- 
porations of foreign countries. If it is deemed advisable to do 
so and they have sufficient reasons for making such sales, I do 
not wish to prevent them; but I do wish to call attention to the 
danger that there is in this clause of the bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon 
me, the provision with reference to the sale of bonds to citizens 
of foreign countries payable in foreign money was put in the 
third iiberty-bond act; as I recall, upon the floor of the Senate, 
and was subsequently approved by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. No amount of bonds for this purpose is authorized. The 
purpose, as stated in the debate at the time the Senate adopted 
this provision with reference to bonds payable in foreign money, 
was solely to stabilize the rate of exchange between the country 
in which they are sold and this country, that condition having 
been very greatly disrupted by the war. 

I wish to read to the Senator the provision of that act: It is 
not brought forward in this bill because this bill is but an 
amendment to the second liberty-bond act and the amendments 
thereto. Here is the provision: 

That any of the bonds or certificates of indebtedness anthorized by 
this act may be issued by the Secretary of the Treasury payable, prin- 
cipal and interest, in any foreign money or foreign moneys, as expressed 
in such bonds or certificates, but not also in United States gold coin, 
and he may of such bonds or certificates in such manner and at 
such prices, not less than par, as he may determine, without compliance 
with the eee ot the third paragraph of section 1. In determin- 
ing the amount. of bonds certilica issuable under this act the 
doflar equivalent of the amount of an —— or certificates payable in 
foreign money or foreign moneys shall be determined by the par of ex: 
change at the date of issue thereof, as estimated ‘by the Director of the 
Mint. and proclaimed by the Secretary of the ‘Treasury, in pursuance 


of the provisions of section 25 of the aet approved August 27. 1894, 
entitled “An act to reduce taxation. to e revenue for the Govern- 


ment, and for other purposes.“ The retary of the Treasury may 
designate depositaries in foreign countries, with . — may de- 
ted as he may, determine all or any part of t 0 any 


So stabilization of exchange was the one object and purpose 
sought to be accomplished. The amount of bonds that the Secre- 
tary should issue for this purpose was not fixed, but he was 
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authorized, as I understand—and I think that is the proper 
interpretation of it—only to issue such amount of these bonds 
as might be necessary for the accomplishment of that specific 
purpose. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Did the former bond bill contain the 
exemption clause, the same as this? ‘ 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; it did not. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Does the Secretary think it is necessary 
that it should be placed in this bill? 

Mr. SIMMONS. ‘The Secretary thinks it is absolutely neces- 
sary if he is to sell any of these bonds at all in this way, 
because he has not been able to sell any of the bonds authorized 
under the former act, and is not able to sell them, because 
they are subject to both National and State taxation. 

Mr. KELLOGG. And he thinks it is necessary to sell some 
in order to stabitize exchange? 

Mr. SIMMONS. To stabilize exchange; the facts being that 
in many of the South American countries, in Spain, and other 
countries, the American dollar is now below par, and as a 
resuit our merchants and traders are losing large sums of 
money, and they will continue to lose money, because of this 
disparity. This is the only means of stabilization that has been 
suggested up to this time. Of course, we could accomplish this 
result by shipping our gold, but we are not under present con- 
ditions going to do that. We might control our purchases and 
remedy it in that way; but that would involve a curtailment of 
our sales. 

Mr. KELLOGG. There is no question that the American 
dollar is at a discount in many countries, and that it is costing 
the people of this country millions and millions of dollars. I 
have no doubt of that, and I have no doubt that everything pos- 
sible should be done to stabilize the exchange. If this will do 
it, I do not wish to object to it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will pardon me, I was going 
to say I assume that the Secretary will not issue and sell any 
greater amount of these bonds than he thinks is necessary for 
this purpose; and as his power with reference to the matter is 
plenary—that is, whether he sells or does not sell, the condi- 
tions upon which he sells, and to whom he shall sell—unless he 
is satisfied that the purchase is a bona fide purchase and is not 
made for the mere colorable purpose of evading taxation, I as- 
sume he will not dispose of them. If any of these bonds are 
purchased for that purpose and that situation is disclosed, the 
bonds will become subject to the same conditions with refer- 
ence to taxation as any other bonds issued under this act. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Of course it goes without saying that we 
can not sell these bonds if they are subject to local taxation or 
any taxation we may hereafter place upon them. That goes 
without saying; and if it is necessary or advisable to sell them 
in order to stabilize exchange or to get money, we must put in 
a clause of this kind. I do not know, of course, how important 
it is to have the privilege of selling those bonds to foreign 
countries. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think, if the Senator will pardon me, that 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen], who very strenu- 
ously advocated this provision as chairman of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, brought the situation to the atten- 
tion of the Senate and very strongly urged this as a way and 
perhaps the most feasible to accomplish this very desirable 
purpose. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I simply want to say that the 
laws of exchange are just as binding upon the business of the 
world as the laws of health are binding upon the individual liv- 
ing in the world. We can pass all the laws we want to, and by 
so doing we will never stabilize foreign exchange unless the 
condition of the world's trade is such that transfers of credits 
can be made to settle trade balances. The Senator from Okla- 
homa can talk himself black in the face, and he can suggest all 
sorts of panaceas, but I want to say that whenever the trade 
of the world is in the condition that it is to-day, where every 
country in the world says that what gold it holds shall continue 
to be held, there is no law that we can pass that is ever going 
to stabilize foreign exchange. 

If I had the time, I would go into the question and tell the 
Senator from Minnesota why the American dollar to-day is at a 
discount. I can take the balance of trade against us of every 
country, and as that balance of trade increases in millions, so 
the price of the American dollar decreases, unless transfers of 
credits can be arranged and we refuse to allow gold to go to the 
creditor country to pay the balance. We might just as well 
understand the situation as it is, and not try to do something 
that can not be done. : 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I do not know whether the 
Senator is antagonizing the provisions or whether he is merely 
expressing a doubt as to whether it will accomplish the purpose 
in view. 


Mr. SMOOT. I have not made a motion that the section be 
eliminated. I am simply saying, however, that if either the 
Treasury Department or the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
OWEN] expects that section 3 of this bill is going to stabilize the 
American dollar he is going to wake up in the near future 
and be greatly disappointed. All that it could possibly do would 
be this: If the balance of trade was against us and in favor of 
Spain, we will say, or any other country—I do not care what 
country it is—and that country should purchase bonds to the 
extent of the balance, then, of course, our American dollar would 
be higher than if the purchase had not been made. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, if I understand the views of 
the Senator from Utah, who has expressed himself with his 
usual emphasis and confidence, he thinks it is impossible except 
by a use of gold to stabilize the exchange markets of the 
world. 

Rong SMOOT. Oh, no; the Senator is mistaken when he says 
at. 
Mr. 

mean. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is mistaken there. There is an- 
other way, and that is the way that is always resorted to by 
every country in the world; namely, they must either furnish 
the gold or they must stop the balance of trade between the 
two countries by purchasing less from one or the other, as the 
case may be. 

Mr. SIMMONS. They can only stabilize it, according to the 
view of the Senator from Utah, by stopping trade or by the use 
of gold; one of the two? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I do not know, and I do not 
suppose anybody knows definitely, whether we can stabilize 
exchange by the method proposed in this bill or any other 
method except the method mentioned by the Senator of stopping 
trading with the balance of the world. Certainly we are not 
going to stop trading with the balance of the world, so that 
sovereign remedy is denied us. 

Now, I do not understand that the original author of the 
scheme embraced in the bill, the chairman of the Banking and 
Currency Committee of this body, was absolutely certain that 
this scheme would stabilize exchange. I do not understand 
that the Treasury Department, which heartily indorsed this 
scheme for the achievement of this purpose, felt absolutely sure 
that it would stabilize exchange; but the Senator from Okla- 
homa and the Secretary of the Treasury and the able Assistant 
Secretaries of the Treasury who cooperated with the com- 
mittees of the House and of the Senate in this matter believed 
it a promising means of accomplishing that purpose. They had 
enough confidence in it to come to Congress and ask authority 
that they may try it out, and we had enough confidence in it to 
give the authority. It is now proposed to so amend the original 
grant of authority as to make the scheme workable. 

We have not said to the Secretary of the Treasury, “ You 
shall issue so many bonds of this character,” but we have said, 
“Issue as many as in your judgment may contribute to the 
accomplishment of this purpose. Try it. If after you have 
tried it it does not accomplish the purpose, then stop it.” 

There is nothing mandatory about the provision. It merely 
gives the Secretary of the Treasury discretion and authority 
to try what some people—although the Senator from Utah does 
not agree with them—of considerable vision and financial ex- 
perience and ability think may contribute to this end. 

So far as any injury resulting to the country as a result of 
this action is concerned, I believe that the authority of the 
Secretary of the Treasury over this matter is suficient to 
protect and safeguard the interests of the Government. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no amendment to 
be proposed, the bill will be reported to the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by G. F. 
Turner, one of its clerks, announced that the House agfees to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 10069) making appropriations for the construc- 
tion, repair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers 
and harbors, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the House recedes from its 
disagreement to the amendments of the Senate numbered 1 and 
2 to the bill (H. R. 10069) making appropriations for the con- 
struction, repair, and preservation of certain public works on 
rivers and harbors, and for other purposes, and agrees to the 
same, 


SIMMONS. That is what I understand the Senator to 
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RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATIONS— CONFERENCE REPORT. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the action 
of the House of Representatives agreeing to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
10069) making appropriations for the construction, repair, and 
preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and 
for other purposes, and receding from its disagreement to the 
amendments of the Senate numbered 1 and 2 to the bill, and 
agreeing to the same. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The House having agreed to the report of 
the committee of conference on the river and harbor appropria- 
tion bill, and having receded from its disagreement to the 
amendments of the Senate numbered 1 and 2 to the bill, I ask 
that the conference report submitted by me a few days ago be 
taken up for consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the conference report. 

The report was agreed to. 

NORTH ATLANTIC COAST CANALS. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, I desire to offer a very 
short resolution, simply asking for information from the Sec- 
retary of Commerce regarding some important matters, and I 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the resolu- 
tion will be read to the Senate. 

Mr. FLETCHER. With the understanding that it does not 
displace the unfinished business. 

The resolution (S. Res. 277) was read, considered by unani- 
mous consent, and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of Commerce is hereby directed to 
furnish for the use of the Senate such information as is available 
concerning the advantage and value to the commerce of the country 
of the acquisition, construction, and maintenance of the canals con- 
necting C ke Bay with the Delaware River, that river by a 
canal across the State of New Jersey with New York Harber, and the 
canal connecting Massachusetts Bay with Buzzards Bay, such report 
to include, so far as available, estimated costs of purchase 
development of same, respectively, as deep sea-level canals, what relief 
will be thereby afforded to lines of existing rail transportation, and 
the extent to which such canals would probably be utilized by the 
commerce of the country, and the incidental value as 
the national defense. 


ARMY APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT (S. DOC. NO. 260). 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, as the chairman of 
the Military Affairs Committee of the Senate I desire to state 
that the conferees of the House and Senate have agreed upon 
a report, and, while the House has the papers, and therefore 
will have to act on the report first, in order that the Senate may 
be advised about it I simply present the report, not for action, 
but that it may be printed for the information of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, that action 
will be taken. 

SOLDIERS’ MAIL IN FRANCE. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. I ask unanimous consent to offer the 
resolution which I send to the desk, and ask for its present con- 
sideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the resolu- 
tion will be read to the Senate. 

The resolution (S. Res. 276) was read, as follows: 

Whereas the regular dispatch and delivery, so far as it is humanly 
possible under present war conditions, of letter mail or other nec- 
essary mail matter to and from those who are in any capacity. a 
part of the American Expeditionary Force on Teg solls has much 
o do with the morale of our troops abroad, contributes im- 
mensely toward the peace of mind of relatives and friends in the 
United States; and 

Whereas the complaints here and abroad are persistent that the mail 
deliveries, both abroad and in this country, to our soldiers there 
and to their friends and relatives here are’ wretched! uate, 
much of the mail failing to reach its destination: ‘Therefore be i 


Resolved, That the Secretary of War and the Postmaster General be, 
and hereby are, directed to make a t to the Senate at the earliest 
practicable moment, cach covering the operations of his department 
as to the movements of the mails to and from our and auxil- 
jarles abroad, and what steps are being taken to improve the service. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, what is the nature 
of that paper? Á 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is a resolution, and unani- 
mous consent is asked for its immediate consideration, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection being made, the reso- 
lution goes over for one day. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, is that a Senate reso- 
lution? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A Senate resolution. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Then I object to its presentation to- 
day, Mr. President. Unanimous consent has not been given for 


its presentation to-day. We are entitled to a statement of what 
the matter is, and then the question should be submitted to the 
Senate of permitting presentation out of order. The Chair did 
not ask the Senate for unanimous consent. I was on my feet 
all the time trying to find out what it was. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I asked unanimous consent for the pres- 
consideration of the resolution and understood that it was 

ven. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That question was not submited to 
the Senate. I do not think unanimous consent was given to the 
presentation of the resolution. I was waiting to hear it sub- 
mitted because I wanted to know what it was. 

My objection is this: If it is presented to-day, unless we recess 
it is open to discussion to-morrow. I am objecting to having 
any part of to-morrow taken up with it when there are other 
measures to be considered. If the Senator will refer it to the 
proper committee for consideration, I have no objection; but I 
do object to a resolution getting before us to-morrow that we are 
to consume time upon and that will prevent action upon bills 
which have been passed by the House. 

If the Senate will stay here several days longer and finish all 
the pressing business, I have not the slightest objection to the 
presentation of this resolution now, but if we are to recess 
to-morrow I think we ought to dispose of other measures that 
have been acted upon by the House, some of which are impor- 
tant. 

While I am upon my feet, I think it is a good time fer me to 
explain two of the bills I have in mind. One is the House bill 
amending the war-risk insurance legislation, especially with 
reference to marine insurance.- It provides, first, authority for 
the Shipping Board where they charter neutral vessels, and to 
American citizens where they charter neutral vessels, to use 
our war-risk insurance to insure the vessels. It provides, sec- 
ond, authority for the Secretary of the Treasury to make set- 
tlement of claims growing out of either our marine insurance 
or our war-risk insurance. It provides, third, for the extension 
of our marine insurance until the close of the war. This meas- 
ure is deemed very important by that branch of the Treasury 
Department which has charge of war-risk insurance. 

The other measure to which I desire to direct the attention 
of the Senate, and while I have the floor I do so now—I may not 
get another good opportunity—is a House bill providing for 
placing machinery in certain buildings already constructed by 
the Government at an expense of about $200,000 in the Govern- 
ment penitentiary located at Atlanta. After a very thorough 
investigation recommendations were made that these buildings 
should be constructed, and they were constructed, to be used 
by the Government for weaving heavy duck, so much needed 
now by the Government in connection with war necessities, 

I have a letter from the President urging the prompt passage 
of this House bill, which authorizes purchase of the machinery 
and the weaving of duck in the penitentiary at the city of At- 
lanta. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. May I inquire if the Senator 
believes that those measures may interfere with the passage of 
this very necessary resolution? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not know. If we recess to- 
morrow, I do not know what we are to do. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. If there is any possibility of 
that, why recess? k 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I am opposed to a recess until neces- 
sary measures are considered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. So am I. ` 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. While we have any important meas- 
ure before us that needs attention we should not recess, 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, if the Senator 
will permit me, there is not any more important measure that 
can be before us than the resolution which has been introduced 
by the Senator from West Virginia. He seeks an inquiry into 
what are the most outrageous and shameful mail facilities that 
we now have with our boys who are in France, and he asks 
by the resolution, respectively, of the Secretary of War and of 
the Postmaster General, that they advise us why it is that the 
boys who are over there can not receive letters for a given 
month when during that month many, many letters are written 
to them. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I call the Senator’s attention to the 
fact : 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It was impossible for me to hear 
the resolution as it was read, and I really did not understand 
what it is. I only gathered that it was a resolution that would 
provoke interest and might take time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. It is a resolution, if the Sen- 
ator will pardon me, looking to better mail facilities for our 
boys in France. 
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Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If there is no objection to the resolu- 
tion by any other Senator, I withdraw my objection and consent 
to its immediate consideration. Let us pass it and get it out of 
the way. My only object in objecting was to prevent that con- 
sumption of time which I think we ought to use before we leave 
on a recess to pass certain measures that I think should be dis- 
posed of, and the two I have referred to which are intrusted to 
my charge I am very desirous of having acted upon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent and 
agreed to. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. FLETCHER. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. I will state further that 
after the executive session it is the purpose to Move a recess 
until 11 o'clock to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened. 


RECESS. 


Mr. MARTIN. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
11 o'clock to-morrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 o’clock and 10 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Saturday, July 
6, 1918, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate July 5, 1918. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 


Lieut. Owen Bartlett to. be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy from the Ist day of July, 1917. 

The following-named lieutenants (junior grade) to be lieu- 
tenants in the Navy from the 7th day of March, 1918: 

Elmer D. Langworthy. 

Robert E. Bell. 

Spencer S. Lewis. 

William A. Richardson. 

Murphy J. Foster. 

Valentine N. Bieg. 

Howard A. Flanigan. 

Herbert O. Roesch. 

Romuald P. P. Meclewski. 

Joseph F. Crowell, jr. 

Robert M. Grifzn. 

Harry L. Merring. 

Harry W. Hill. 

Bernard H. Bieri. 

Scott D. McCaughey. 

Lyell S. Pamperin. 

Frank E. P. Uberroth. 

Jenifer Garnett. 

Wallace B. Phillips. 

Van Leer Kirkman, jr. 

Alfred S. Wolfe. 

Howard F. Kingman, 

Calvin H. Cobb. 

Robert B. Simons. 

Howard D. Bode. 

Morton L. Deyo. 

The following-named lieutenants ( inder grade) to be lieuten- 
ants in the Navy from the 8th day of June, 1918: 

Lawrence P. Bischoff. 

John P. Dalton. 

Robert A. Lavender. 

Heister Hoogerwerff. 

George W. D. Dashiell. 

Charles K. Osborne. 

The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) 
in the Navy from the 5th day of June, 1918: 

Leverett S. Lewis. 

Alexander G. Hatch. 

Daniel W. Armstrong. 

Boatswain Frank J. Mayer to be a chief boatsw: ain in the Navy 
from the 19th day of February, 1918. 

Machinist William H. Muelhause to be a chief machinist in the 
Navy from the 17th day of January, 1918. 

Lieut. Commander William P. Cronan to be a commander in 
the Navy from the Ist day of July, 1917. 

Pay Clerk William C. Colbert to be a chief pay clerk in the 
Navy from the 20th day of May, 1918, 
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The following-named assistant surgeons to be passed assistant 
surgeons in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant from the 22d 
day of April, 1918: 

Robert A. Torrance. 

Clarence W. Ross. 

Carleton I. Wood. 

William A. Brams. 

Cecil S. O'Brien. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Fray, July 5, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon, 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

O God, our heavenly Father, our hearts go out to Thee in 
gratitude and love for the splendid, fervent, and glorious tributes 
poured out for our Independence Day, not only by our own 
people but by the peoples associated with us in defense of that 
liberty handed down to us and all the world by our fathers, a 
splendid heritage, which all the liberty-loving people are fighting 
for, praying for, in this hour. 

May the tributes of yesterday be an inspiration to us and 
our allies in the mighty struggle. 

In Thee we trust that at last liberty and justice shall be 
established for all the world, and pæans of praise we will give 
a Thee in the name of the Prince of Peace and Righteousness. 

en. 

The. Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

THE PRESIDENT'S INDEPENDENCE DAY ADDRESS AT MOUNT VERNON. 


Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
there be printed in the Recorp the splendid address delivered 
yesterday by the President at Mount Vernon, which by both 
its substance and its rhetoric demonstrates again that he is an 
ideal spokesman for the American people in this momentous 
crisis, [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
extend his remarks by printing the President’s Mount Vernon 
Fourth of July address. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 


TEMPORARY CLERK. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following com- 


munication : 
HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
July 3, 1918. 
Hon. CHAMP CLARK 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


DEAR as Desiring to be temporarily absent from my office, I hereby 
designate D. K. Hempstead, enrolling clerk of the House of Repre- 
senatives, to o 5 any and all papers for me which he would be au- 
thorized to y ag of this designation and the rules of the House, 


vase respectfully, 
SOUTH TRIMBLE, 


Cierk of the House of Representatives. 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 

A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Sharkey, one of his secretaries, announced that the President 
had approved and signed bills of the following titles : 

On July 1, 1918: 

H. R. 12441. An act making appropriations for sundry civil 
expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1919, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 10854. An act making appropriations for the naval serv- 
ice for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, and for other pur- 


poses, 

On July 2, 1918: 

H. R. 12000. An act making appropriations for the payment 
of invalid and other pensions of the United States for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1919, and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 12599. An act making appropriations for ‘the service of 
the Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1919, and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 7634. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said 
war; 

H. R. 8496. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said 
war; 

H. R. 9160. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to ‘certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said 
war; 
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H. R. 9612. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said 
war; z 

H. R. 10027. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said 
war; z 

H. R. 10477. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 

to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said 
war; 
H. R. 10850. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil. War and certain 
widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said 
war; 

H. R. 11364. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said 
war; 

H. R. 11663. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said 
war; 

S. 2104. An act to amend sections 4402, 4404, and 4414 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States; and 

S. J. Res. 86. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of War 
to receive for instruction at the United States Military Academy 
at West Point, Aurelio Collazo, a citizen of Cuba. 

On July 3, 1918: 

H. R. 3332. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury 
to sell and convey certain land to the city of Faribault, Minn. ; 

H. R. 12633. An act making appropriations for the legislative, 
executive, and judicial expenses of the Government for thé 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, and for other purposes; 

II. R. 9506. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy and 
certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil War, 
and to widows of such soldiers and sailors; 

H. R. 9641. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, and 
certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil War, 
and to widows of such soldiers and sailors; 

H. R. 10843. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy 
and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil 
War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors; 

H. R. 10924. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, and 
certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil War, 
and to widows of such soldiers and sailors; 

H. R. 11658. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, and 
certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil War, 
and to widows of such soldiers and sailors; 

S. 1553. An act to give effect to the convention between the 
United States and Great Britain for the protection of migratory 
birds concluded at Washington August 16, 1916, and for other 
purposes ; and 

S. 4127. An act to authorize the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., a 
corporation, to construct bridges across the branches and tribu- 
taries of the Big Sandy River and their tributaries, in the 
counties of Buchanan and Dickenson, in the State of Virginia. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed joint resolutions 
of the following titles, in which the concurrence of the House 
of Representatives was requested: 

S. J. Res. 165. Joint resolution to appoint a joint committee 
to consider the question of ventilation of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate; and 

S. J. Res. 164. Joint resolution requesting the President to 
commend by proclamation to the people of the United States 
observance of the practice of prayer at noon each day for vie- 
tory in the war. ; 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTIONS REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate joint resolutions of the 
following title was taken from the Speaker's table and referred 
to its appropriate committee, as indicated below: 

S. J. Res. 164. Joint resolution requesting the President to 
commend by proclamation to the people of the United States 
observance of the practice of prayer at noon each day for victory 
in the war; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


S. J. Res. 165. Joint resolution to appoint a joint committee 
to consider the question of ventilation of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate; to the Committee on Rules. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill of the 
following title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 10021. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county commissioners of Trumbull County, Ohio, to construct, 
operate, and maintain a bridge and approaches thereto across 
the Mahoning River in the State of Ohio. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV Senate bills of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to their 
appropriate committees, as indicated below: 

S. 4017. An act for the relief of Catherine Grace; 

S. 2176. An act for the relief of George B. Hughes; 

S. 56. An act for the relief of John T. Eaton; 

S. 641. An act for the relief of Mary C. Mayers; 

S. 2474. An act for the relief of the widow of Rudolph H. von 
Ezdorf, deceased; and 

S. 1003. An act to reimburse the First National Bank of Owa- 
tonna, Minn., for revenue stamps stolen or lost in transit; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

S. 1477. An act for the relief of Jacob Nice; 

S. 164. An act for the relief of Adolph F. Hitchler; 

S. 1478. An act for the relief of John F. Kelly; and 

S. 3011. An act for the relief of Winfield S. Solomon; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

8.4727. An act to authorize the payment to the Government 
of France of $13,511.13 as an indemnity requested in behalf of 
Madame Crignier for losses sustained by her as the result of a 
search for the body of Admiral John Paul Jones; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

S. 2715. An act to authorize an exchange of lands with the 
State of Montana in connection with Muddy Creek Reser- 
voir site, Sun River project, and Nelson Reseryoir site, Milk 
River project, and for other purposes; 

S. 4541. An act for the relief of Lynette Dean Maxwell, and 
for other purposes; and 

S. 4467. An act to validate the homestead entry of the heirs of 
Victoria A. Thomson; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 


QUESTION OF PERSONAL PRIVILEGE. 


Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 10 minutes on a question of personal 
privilege. I do not care to consume an hour for that purpose. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
address the House on a question of personal privilege. 


GOVERNMENT CONTROL OF TELEGRAPHS AND TELEPHONES. 


Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Tennessee rise? 

Mr. SIMS. I do not want to interfere with the question of 
personal privilege, but I want to ask unanimous consent that the 
House joint resolution 809 be taken up and considered under 
the general rules of the House. It is possible to pass it to-day. 
The resolution is to authorize the President during the war to 
take over the telegraphs and telephones. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. SIMS. Will not the gentleman withhold the objection 
for a moment? 

Mr. MADDEN. No. 


QUESTION OF PERSONAL PRIVILEGE, 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Crosser] 
is recognized for 10 minutes, 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Speaker, I am afraid I can not say 
in 10 minutes all I have to say, and therefore I ask unanimous 
consent to extend and revise my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Speaker, the Members of this House 
and the people whom we represent believe in justice and fair 
play, and are glad to listen to the exposure and rebuke of 
those who would wantonly destroy another's good name. 

The publishers of the Cleveland Plain Dealer have directed 
against me a tirade of malignant abuse, to show the falsity 
of which, I consider a duty to myself and to the public. 
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In an editorial dated June 5, 1918, the Plain Dealer referred 
to me in the following language: 


+ è è CROSSER * » obstructing the Government program. 
The Government has neyer been able to count on the support 
of * * © Crosser for any measure intended to push America’s war 
against Prussianism. 

In an editorial dated June 15, 1918, the following language 
will be found: à a J 

e * © Crosser * * an obstructionist in Congress, so far 
as questions of war efficiency are concerned. 

Many other libelous statements as to myself are made in 
other issues of that paper. 

These statements are unqualifiedly false. The records of 
Congress show nothing of the kind, and in making these state- 
ments the publishers of the Plain Dealer convict themselves of 
willful slander. P 

The records of Congress show that Congress has passed 134 
war measures since the United States entered the war. I 
favored all of these except the draft. I believed in and adyo- 
cated the volunteer plan for raising an army. 

I have not in any way obstructed the passage of any legisla- 
tion since the declaration of war or before, either by making 
dilatory motions, points of no quorum, or by making frequent 
or irrelevant speeches. 

Every Member of the House knows these to be the facts. 

Notwithstanding these facts, and in spite of the official record, 
the persons who publish the Plain Dealer have shown them- 
selves so wanting in honor as to advertise me as disloyal. 

But this is not all. The publishers of this paper, these men 
who have shown such a total lack of the sense of justice, these 
assassins of men’s reputations have, true to their unfair 
methods, even charged me with playing into the hands of the 
enemy. They have not the manhood to go before the same 
audience with me to repeat these falsehoods. 

Referring to the McLenmore resolution, President Wilson, 
on March 20, 1918, in a letter to Hon. Joseph W. Davies, who 
was a candidate for the United States Senate, said: 


The McLemore resolution, the embargo issue, and the armed-neu- 


trality measure presented the first opportunities to apply the “ acid 
teat in our “country to disclose true loyalty and genuine American- 


In the same letter the President also said: 

May I also add a word of thanks for your steadfast veg 2 and pa- 
triotism during that trying period before we were thrust into the war, 
while, to avoid becoming Involved therein, every effort was being made 
aggressively to assert and fearlessly to maintain American rights. 

The Plain Dealer justified and supported the exact principles 
of the McLemore resolution. This it did in an editorial on 
February 15, 1916, a week before Congressman McLemore in- 
troduced in the House his resolution, the effect of which would 
have been to prevent American citizens from exercising a legal 
right to travel on the high seas. 

Doubtless it was arguments made by such papers as the Plain 
Dealer that induced Mr. MCLEMORE and others to support the 
McLemore resolution. 

Tried, therefore, by the “acid test“ laid down by the Presi- 
dent, does it not inevitably follow that the Plain Dealer is dis- 
loyal and un-American? Alas! Alas! can it be that these 
“ holier-than-thou” publishers are disloyal and have failed to 
show “ genuine Americanism”? i 

I agreed with the views of the President on these questions, 
as my votes will show, 

By the test stated by the President in his letter, the “acid 
test,” I have a perfect record for “true loyalty and genuine 
Americanism.” 

If, however, I had followed the suggestion of the Plain Dealer 
in its editorial of February 15, 1916, I would not have passed 
with a clear record the “ acid test.” - ý 

With its record of failure to pass the “acid test,” is it no 
a matter for wonder that the Plain Dealer, by its publishers, 
“ pledges its best efforts“ to defeat a Member of Congress who 
has stood perfect on the “ acid test“ of true loyalty and genuine 
Americanism? 


Those who understand the game of the publishers of the 


Plain Dealer know that they have not continued to rant against 


me because I favored the volunteer plan for raising an army. 

The publishers of the Plain Dealer are hostile to any man 
who opposes the special interests. They sit in the rooms of the 
millionaire clubs of Cleveland and sneer and slur and speak 
with contempt of those who dare champion the cause of the men 
who labor and sweat and struggle for a decent living for their 
wives and children. These worshipers of the golden calf swear 
vengeance upon and vow to destroy any Congressman who dares 
to defend, who tries to secure justice for, the laboring man. 
They want men in Congress who will do what they are told by 
the Plain Dealer. 
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In addition to this the proprietors and publishers of the Plain 
Dealer have been bitter against me because they did not succeed 
in defeating me in the primary election of 1914. My opponent 
at that election was Mr. R. J. Bulkley, a near relative of the 
principal owner of the Plain Dealer. I uttered not one unkind 
word against Mr. Bulkley in any speech, nor have I done so 
against any of my opponents. Mr. Bulkley was defeated, how- 
eyer, and it was enough that the owners and publishers of the 
Plain Dealer had failed to accomplish their purpose. From 
that time until now they have in mad frenzy sought my defeat. 

Mr. CHURCH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CROSSER. Yes. 

Mr. CHURCH. In claiming that you have supported Ger- 
many in this House, when, as a matter of fact. you have voted 
for every measure, as you state, that is considered a war meas- 
ure at all, and voted favorably on it, with the exception of con- 
scription, have not the editors of this paper made themselves 
liable to an action for criminal libel? 

Mr. CROSSER. I do not think there is any doubt about it at 
all, but I do not care to trouble the House with a discussion of 
my plans in regard to that feature of the matter. I think, 
however, that the gentleman is entirely right in his conclusion. 

I am not, however, the only man whom the publishers of the 
Plain Dealer have misrepresented and slandered. Indeed, Mr. 
Bulkley, their relative, has been the only Democrat in Congress 
from the twenty-first district, and, in fact, from Cleveland dur- 
ing the last 25 years, who has not been opposed by the pub- 
lishers of this paper. 

In 1894 Tom L. Johnson represented the twenty-first district 
in Congress and was a candidate for reelection. The Plain 
Dealer at that time, claiming intense devotion to the Democratic 
Party, printed scores of abusive and insulting editorials against 
‘Tom Johnson. 

Let me read from a few of these editorials: 

[From the Cleveland Plain Dealer, Oct. 18, 1894.] 


He is a fake statesman without a — fake politician without a 

party, and a fake ee without a country. Tom Johnson is no more 

allied to Cleveland and its bus 

has betrayed both, * * * 
t himself. His 


. He has proved a trickster and traitor on every public ques- 
the interests of his district he has utterly Uehored. His 
tion lies in his own publie record. 


Tom Johnson plays the baby act when he complains that “ personal 
attacks are being made upon him. He onght to congratulate Himself 
that he has thus far escaped as well as he has. 


He has been inefficient as a representative of this great industrial 
and commercial city in precuring appropriations for public buildings. 


[From the Cleveland Plain Dealer, Oct. 26, 1894] 


There is not a measure fought for by him that is not foreign to the 
spirit of American institutions. There is not one reform“ proposed 
by him that is not revolution. He is a political privateer o sails 
under a stolen flag hoisted only to deceive. He is a little fakir with two 


th borrowed, There is not one of the es he advocates 

which he originated or which he understands. With a s cial knowl- 
edge of economic subjects, he is seeking to turn to advan the wide- 
d socialistic spirit, and with the tricks of the charlatan he 


caters to the crazy whims of the rabble. 


[From the Cleveland Plain Dealer, Nov. 3, 1894.] 
We attack the personality of Tom Johnson only so far as that is an 
issue in this canvass. He is not a t and has no claim upon 
Democratic support. 


To elect Johnson would elevate and strengthen Democracy’s deadliest 
enemy and most arrant traitor in Cleveland. 


The principles of Democracy are immortal. Tom Johnson, who arrays 
himself against them, will pass away—and he can't pass any too soon. 


{From the Cleveland Plain Dealer, Nov. 5, 1894.1 


A vote for Johnson is a vote for single tax, shinplaster science, and 
political faking. 


[From the Cleyeland Plain Dealer, Noy. 5, 1894.] 
SOLELY FOR SELF, 


Tom Johnson’s canvass has been a personal one, * * * From first 
to last he has tooted his own horn. * He is willing to sacrifice 
all else for himself. „ * He is as much a traitor to the party in 
his canvass as he is in Con . * © The one in all the land to 
take the hand of the traitor here was a traitor from New York. * * * 
Tom Johnson stands before the ple of Cleveland as the representa- 
tive of all that ls most contemptible * H 


ered u 
flippant use of high-sounding 
phrases which he has stolen and does not understand. Cheap dcma- 
that he is, covered as he is with the contempt of the well in- 
‘ormed and laughed at and despised as he is by his confreres in Con- 
gress, he is yet us. * The election of Johnson would be 
an indorsement of his insult to President Cleveland, of his refusal to 
act with the Democrats in Congress. * * è It would be a defeat of 
all that Democracy holds to be for the best interest of the country and 
a triumph of treachery, cunning, and corruption. 
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After having said all this, the Plain Dealer, in closing its cam- 
paign against Tom Johnson, made the following sanctimonious 
statement on November 5, 1894, the day before election: 


It is a crime against humanity to deceive the people. 


Great Jehovah, what saints! 

I shall not read further, but shall insert in the Recorp excerpts 
from some of these editorials, 

Ah, Mr. Chairman, no more contemptible outrage could be 
committed on any man. 

Some of you men in this House served here with Tom John- 
son. You knew his lovable character, his lofty purpose to free 
the men who toil from the chains of injustice; you knew how 
unselfishly he fought to bring a better day to those who are 
weary worn with toil and care. Only a few of you now here, 
however, saw that valiant man in the battle for human rights; 
but there are thousands, yes, tens of thousands, of his loving 
and appreciative friends in Cleveland who knew him and saw 
him battle bravely and bravely die to liberate the great mass 
of the people who were crushed under the iron heel of special 
privilege. 

And yet Tom Johnson, the champion of human rights, this man 
who was one of the noblest men and greatest officials I ever met; 
this untiring friend of the humble man, was hounded and tor- 
tured by the owners of the Plain Dealer as if he were the worst 
criminal in all the land. You ask why? Because he refused to 
do their bidding. [Applause.] 

A few years ago the Plain Dealer denounced political bosses, 
but to-day its publishers are working hand in hand with the 
political bosses. 

What the Plain Dealer wants is that we stand by the Plain 
Dealer; that we do its bidding; that we serve its special in- 
terests. We are to have no right to do any thinking for our- 
selves ; we are not to question whether a thing is right or wrong. 
What the Plain Dealer and its friends, the bosses, want is a 
candidate for Congress who might be described in a paraphrase 
of the opera “ Pinafore” about as follows: 

He always voted at the bosses’ call, 

And never thought of thinking for himself at all. 
He thought so little they rewarded him 

By making him a slave to the bosses’ whim. 

[Applause.] 

If the Plain Dealer had made its false statements because it 
did not have the opportunity to know the truth I might overlook 
them, although even then there would have been no excuse for 
its abuse. But the Plain Dealer had full opportunity to know 
the facts, and, notwithstanding, published the falsehoods. Men 
guilty of such acts are the meanest of all beings, whatever be 
their business or position in life. 

No man in this House has been more anxious than I to see 
the United States successful in this awful struggle, not only 
because of my desire to see the flag of the United States wave 
triumphant over land and sea, as the emblem of a free people, 
ever the symbol of justice, never the sign of oppression, but also 
for the sake of the brave boys who fight to make government by 
consent of the people safe forever. 

I know, and knew in the beginning, what would be the 
sufferings and sacrifices of our brave soldiers, and a every 
opportunity I have done my best to see that they are well pro- 
vided for and well equipped. I eagerly helped to pass an 
amendment to the draft bill raising the soldiers’ pay from $15 
to $30 per month. The Plain Dealer said not one word in 
support of this amendment. ; 

I voted for the soldiers’ insurance bill and expect to vote for 
every bill that will make the lot of the soldier better. I have 
voted for every dollar asked for to carry on the war, and expect 
to continue to do so. A 

The Members of the House know these facts, and I mention 
them only to show the extent of the outrage committed by the 
persons who publish the Plain Dealer. 

I know the Plain Dealer's purpose; I know its publisher's 
desires, Selfish as these are, I would not be impatient if they 
sought their accomplishment in a manly way. I did not during 
the campaign of 1914 utter in any speech any harsh criticism of 
the Plain Dealer. I knew that they were trying to elect their 
relative, Mr. Bulkley, and conceded their right to do so. But 
when the publishers of this paper, to help thelr interests, under- 
take to blacken my reputation, I shall strain every nerve to 
expose their unfair methods to thé people. I have no wealth to 


leave when I quit this earthly scene, but I have always striven 
to leave a reputation whieh weuld be in every way honorable. 
Until this hour no man has ever dared in my presence to charge 
me with conduct dishonorable in public or private life. 
life is an open book, and I defy them. 

The publishers of the Plain Dealer, however, seem to act on 
the theory that if they repeat a falsehood often enough the 


My 


people. will believe it, because those whom they slander have 
no means of answering them. A few may thus be deceived, 
but honest and earnest men will become the more indignant 
when they learn the truth. È 

Wesley says: 

Slanderers in ancient times have been marked in the rorehead with 
a hot fron, 

If the same punishment were administered to-day, the fore- 
heads of the publishers of the Plain Dealer would be badly 
scorched. 

I have said that all this slander in the name of patriotism is 
but a pretext. Those who publish the Plain Dealeer know, 
as we all know, that the people are devoted to the cause of 
their country. These designing men seeing, howeyer, the en- 
thusiasm of the people, seek to turn to their own advantage 
this patriotic zeal. They oppose men who antagonize private 
interests, and hope to discredit them by falsely making it ap- 
pear that they are indifferent, if not opposed, to their country’s 
welfare. 

Special-privilege newspapers like the Plain Dealer- hope by 
trying to monopolize the flag to destroy others by questioning 
their patriotism. You will notice, however, that the men whom 
they always attack are those who have been fighting against 
special privilege and for justice for the man who toils. Their 
purpose is plain. They hope when the war is over to have in 
Congress men who will do the bidding of special privilege and 
big business. 

The Members of this Congress have had upon them the gravest 
responsibilities. The problems arising from this war have been 
extremely difficult Indeed. Most of the men here have had long 
experience in Congress. Their experience and ability have been 
sorely tried by the problems and cares which have been put upon 
them since the war begun. And yet, midst these problems, 
during our death grapple with the enemy across the sea, the pub- 
lishers of papers like the Plain Dealer have been barking and 
snapping at the heels of every man who, in order to defend 
the toiler against the wolves of special privilege, has had the 
courage to defy their threats and slanders. 

If the day comes when, because of the threats and bullying 
of newspapers like the Plain Dealer, Members of Congress are 
afraid to speak and vote their honest convictions, then will the 
liberties of the people be lost. 

The people will be helpless against the special-privilege crew, 
if, in order to serve their own interests, such men as the pub- 
lishers of the Plain Dealer succeed in bulldozing public officials 
into obeying their orders. 

Let us fight—yes, let us struggle to the utmost—to defeat 
the purpose of the enemy’s powerful military machine, but let 
us also be ever watchful and constantly on guard against those 
men who, under pretext of helping to win the war, are trying to 
destroy those who oppose their efforts to enrich themselves from 
the toil of others. [Applause.] 

I call attention to the following excerpts from the Plain 
Dealer: 

[Tuesday, Oct. 2, 1894.] 
AN ORGAN WORTHY THE FAKER. 


It is quite fitting that Tomjohnson's only organ should be a chea 
faker. It is natural, too, that the organ of one who announces far an 
wide through hired hands that he has “made the name of Cleveland 
known throughout the country” should do no little tooting of its own 
horn concerning its phenomenal enterprise and marvelous reliability as 
a news gatherer, 

Of course, the conceited boasting of the organ should be kept up to 
the level of that of the great chief faker himself. Tomjohnson borrows 
his fads, and it is not surprising that his organ emulates his example 
to the extent of borrowing its news features. This the faker organ, the 
Puny Press, does constantly, making up its pages daily from the 
morning Plain Dealer, 


[Thursday. Oct. 18, 1894.] 
FOR NEITHER DEMOCRACY NOR THE TWENTY-FIRST DISTRICT. 

The Democrats of the twenty-first congressional district are without 
a candidate. Johnson is no more a representative of the Democrats 
than he is of the Republicans or the Populists. He is an Individualist, 
whose political e is made up of the 7 rg doctrines of all parties 
and the cardinal principles of none. All that he advocates is impracti- 
cal and revolutionary, and all that has been shown in the experience 
of this and all other civilized nations to be wise and safe he opposes. 

Ile is a fake statesman without a policy, a fake politician without a 
party, and a fake prophet without a country. He is as much out of 
place as a candidate in the twenty-first district as he is in the De- 
mocracy. 

* * * * * * 


2 

Tom Johnson is no more allied to Cleveland and its business interests 
than he is to the Democracy. He has betrayed both. He is an indi- 
vidualist in business as he is in politics. He will turn over his hand 
for no one but himself. His smile is the smile of Judas and back of 
it lies treachery. He has proved a trickster and a traitor on eve 

rty question, and the interests of his district he has utterly ignored. 
Jis damnation lies in his own public record. 


Tomjohnson plays the baby act when he complains that “ personal 
attacks are being made upon him. He ought to congratulate himself 
that he has thus far escaped as well as he has. * be 
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[Friday,- Oct. 26, 1894.] 
THE INDIVIDUALIST. 

Tomjohnson stands on his own: platform. made to his order by his 
hired bands, There is not a single principle advocated by him that is 
not directly antagonistic to the principles of Democracy. There is not 
a measure fought for by him that is not foreign to the oe of Ameri- 
can institutions. There is not one “ reform" proposed y him that is 
not revolution. He is a political privateer who under a stolen flag, 
hoisted only to deceive. 


(Monday, Oct. 20, 1894.1 


Cleveland counted potus whatever. Henry George and Tom- 
johnson Henry’s book was the most ‘telling agency” and 
our own hefty hunk of conceit on end supplied the rest. At any rate 


that is Tomjohnson's opinion, 


[Wednesday, Oct. 31, 1801. 
A MOST AWKWARD KICK. 


The peanut editor of the Puny Press shows little grace and gratitude 
in abusing the Plain Dealer use wo oppose. Tomjohnson. ‘The 
peanut editor must know that Tomjohnson said he wanted. the oppo- 
sition of the Plain Dealer, 

~ * * * . > * 

Tomjohnson should love us. He should give us a vote of thanks. 
We submit to an impartial public the sincere proposition: that Tom- 
johnson, in instructing his hired hands to 1- the Plain Dealer's 
obliging compliance with his wish a.“ senseless. warfare” and a “ per- 
sonal diference” and slandering“ and to call the Plain Dealer a 
“moribund sheet” and call us a journalistic cur" proves him an 
ingrate who betrays them that befriend him and is a traitor to them 
that trust. him. 

a * * * . 


. . 

Since Tomjohnson desired the opposition of the Plain Dealer, and we 
are gracious ser to give it to him, what has the Wild Ass ot 
Seneca Street to do in it? Though he may realize that Tomjohnson 
made a most serious mistake, there are no dollars for the peanut editor 

making a public confession of the fact. 


(Thursday, Nov. 1, 1894.] 
DEMOCRACY v. TOMJOHNSONISM, 


The chief and self-sufficient reason why Democrats should not vote 
for Tom Johnson les in the simple fact t he does not represent the 
principles of the party. 

* s 


. . L + * 

The Plain Dealer Is for Democracy American money and American 
taxation; Tomjohnson is for Tomjohnsonism— English money and Chi- 
nese For a half 5 the Plain Dealer has been 
unwavering in its devotion to cy and asked nothing in return; 
to-day Tomjohnson thrusts himself into brief notoriety, spits on the 
platform, and asks election to Congress. 

The y has not a more deadly enemy in the twenty-first district 
than this man who asks its suffrage. He gloats publicly over a claimed 
prospect of its dissolution. The power he hopes to have ga him he 
will turn against It, as he has done in the past. This the clean- 
cut issue between Democracy and Tomjohnsonism, and it can be settled 
only at the polls. 


[Satarday, Nov. 3, 1894.] 
To elect Tomjohnson would be to elevate and strengthen Democracy’s 
deadliest enemy and most arrant traitor in Cleveland. 


The g of Democracy are immortal. Tomjohnson, who arrays 
himself against 


We attack the personality of Tom Johnson only so far as that is an 
issue In his canvass. He is not a Democrat and has no claim upon 
Democratic support. 


The people of the twenty-first district will hardly indorse a man 
whose mouth is his platform, 


[ Monday, Nov. 5, 1894.] 
SOLELY FOR SELF 


Tomjohnson's canyass has been a mal one, zealously conducted 

in his own personal interest, From first to last he has tooted his own 

tale The spirit of his platform made to his order by his hired hands 
t $ 


“Whereas I am, in my own estimation, wiser and greater than Democ- 


racy; an 

“Whereas I have insulted the Democratic President, denouneed the 
Democratic Congress, and condemned the Democratic tariff; and 

“ Whereas I advocate sin tax, free trade, and a gold standard, in di- 
rect. antag ocratic principles: Therefore 


“Resolved, That I am a brass God before whom the 


Democracy of 
Cleveland shall fail upon its knees with gratitude: and enaar — 


adoration.” 


are re : as well as at home is proved in the faet that no 
a single Democratic leader in the whole country of ty and nee 4 
his come to help him. ose ch rats an ractical tari 

reformers, Mills and McMillin, who have hel totore, are 
working elsewhere, defending Democracy and advocating all that Judas 
Johason is denouncing. The only man of reputation t has come is 


them, will pass away—and he can't pass any too soon» 


Thomas G. Shearman, who has divided his efforts for the last month 
between advocacy of Johnson in Cleveland and opposition: to David Br 
Hill at home. The one in all the land to take the hand of the traitor 
here was a traitor from New York. 

Tomjohnson stands before the people of Cleveland ns the representa- 


tive of all that is most 5 ble in politics. He has no principles 


that are practical; he has not thoroughly discussed a single proposition 
of importance to the people; he has covered up from the crowd his 
Senora nce by juggling and faking; and he has feigned deep learning 
through the flippant use of high-sounditig phrases which he . stolen 
and does not understand. 

Cee demagogue that he is, covered as he is with the contempt of 
the well informed and laughed at and despised as he is by his co 
in Congress, he is yet dangerous. 


lle certainly is not gifted with good common sense if he 
believes these doctrines chat he is preaching. 


JOHNSON THE JUGGLER. 

That Keng fog is a cheap demagogue whose “brilliancy ” is mere 
outer show, like tinsel, to dazzle the ignorant, is shown in many of his 
public utterances. He talks of “scientie money” as though he has 
reduced the grave mone’ problem to. fixed laws and all that were 
needed to insure a money J ennium is his reelection. 


* 

As a matter of fact Johnson has no thoroughly settled views on any 
question. He does not think for himself, and all his speccbes in Con- 
gress and on the stump are but the parrotlike repetition of ‘theories 
picked up from Henry George and others of his ilk. He can pot 
reason from cause to effect or from effect to cause. His show of pro- 
found learning on economic questions is assumed to conceal hig ignorance 
of fundamental principles.. He was cut out too small by half for a 
statesman, even of the mediocre sort. : 


(Tuesday, Nor. 6, 1894.] 
THE POLITICAL QUACK: 
Tom Johnson has proved himself an unsafe political doctor. 
* * La * s 0 


In this emergency the quack decides that good, old-fashioned Demo- 
cracy is to strong for the public stomach, hence he prepares and pre- 
sents a political “hell broth,” composed of cranks’ brains, wild cats’ 
heads, vampires’ claws, gudgeons' eyes, pennyroyal, and mullein, which 
he has administered in copious doses from his field hospital, but the 
pains have increased and the medicine has continued to work both 
ways, like the old lady's peach tree bark—* either way, owin’ to how ye 
scrape the bark, up er down.” 


Remember that Johnson bas been thoroughly tried and found thor- 
oughly unfaithful. 


MESSAGE FROM ‘THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Tulley, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had agreed to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 12600) 
making appropriations to supply deficiencies in appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, and prior years, on 
account of war expenses and for other purposes, had insisted 
upon its amendments disagreed to by the House of Representa- 
tives, had agreed to the conference asked by the House on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed 
Mr. MARTIN; Mr. Unprrwoop, and Mr. Warren as the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 


LEAVE OF. ABSENCE. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following. com- 
munication: 
Horsz or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, July 3, 1918. 
Hon. CHaur CLARK, 


Speaker House of Represcntatices, Washington, D. 0. 

Dear Ma. SPEAKER: I request consent to be excused for one week on 

account of sickness in my family, 
Yours, truly, HENRY A. CLARK. 

The SPEAKER.. Without -objection, the request. will be 
granted. 

There was no objection. 
PENSIONS FOR WIDOWS AND MINOR CHILDREN, SPANISH Wan sor- 

DIERS. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Colorado rise? 

Mr. KEATING. I desire to ask unanimous consent for the 
consideration of the bill S. 4444, with the understanding that 
it will not be permitted to interfere with the consideration of 
conference reports and other matters of immediate moment. 

This bill, I want to say to the House, is a bill to pension the 
widows and minor children of the officers and enlisted men who 
served in the War with Spain. On three different oceasions it 
has passed the House, namely, in the Sixty-second, Sixty-third,’ 
and Sixty-fourth Congresses. On the last occasion it passed 
without a roll call. The chairman of the Committee on Pen- 
sions is very anxious that it should be considered before we take 


u recess. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Colorado [Mr. KEAT- 


| uve] asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of 


the bill to which he refers. 
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Mr. GARNER. Mr: Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas objects, and 
that is the end of it. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman withhold his 
ebjection? 

Mr. GARNER. Ordinarily I would be glad to withhold it for 
any statement that any gentleman desires to make, but it is a 
matter calling for immediate attention, and it does not meet 
my opinion in the premises. I will withhold it for a statement, 
however. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I wish the gentleman would 
withhold it. 

Mr. GARNER. I will withhold it for two minutes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
Texas says he will withhold for two minutes, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent for two minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. It is true, as the gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. Kzatrne] says, that the*chairman of the commit- 
tee [Mr. Key], who can not be here to-day, is exceedingly anxious 
that the bill shall be acted upon before we take a recess. I saw 
him yesterday, and he so told me. Also, as the gentleman from 
Colorado says, this bill has passe? the House three times, and 
three times hus it been stopped in the Senate. But now it 
comes here by a unanimous vote of the Senate. It is a bill 
that will do justice to a lot of deserving women. It will not 
apply to those who marry Spanish War veterans after the biil 
becomes a law. It is in every way meritorious, and inasmuch 
- as the House has three times passed it and now the Senate has 
passed it, it does seem to me that no gentleman should now ob- 
ject to its fair consideration on its merits on this floor. I re- 
gret exceedingly that the gentleman from Texas [Mr. GARNER] 
should interpose au objection to so just a measure. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER. Mr, Speaker, may I have just a moment? 

The SPEAKER. Les. y 

Mr. GARNER. This is one pension bill that is neither par- 
tisan nor sectional in its nature. The Spanish-American War 
veterans come from all over the United States. But I do not 
believe it is a war measure, and I have persistently and con- 
sistently voted against every proposition, except one local in 
its character, that Congress has considered since the war began. 
I believe that this Congress ought to confine itself to measures 
for war purposes, and that is the reason why I object to this, 
and shall object to other measures that are not war measures. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman answer this 
question: Why should not the widow of a man who fought for 
our flag in the Spanish-American War be pensioned as is the 
widow of n man who fought in the War with Mexico or in the 
Civil War? Justice demands that she have this recognition 
and the Congress ought to grant it. [Applause.] 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report on 
the river and harbor bill. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The gentleman from Texas did 
not renew his objection, Mr. Speaker. I hope he will not renew it. 
The SPEAKER. Yes; he objected when he made his speech. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania makes 
the point of order that there is no quorum present. Evidently 
there is not. 

CALL OF THE HOUSE. 

Mr, SMALL. I move 2 call of the House, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from North Carolina moves 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered, 


The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the 


Sergeant at Arms will notify the absentees, and the Clerk will 
call the roll. This roll call is to get a quorum, and the answer is 
“ present.” . 

‘The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Anthony Browning Chandler, N. Y. Cramton 
Austin Brombaugh Chandler, Okla. 3 
Bacharach Burnett Clark, Fla. 

er Byrnes, S. C. Clark, Pa. Currie, Mich. 
Barkiey Caldwell Cla 1 C Cal. 
Black Campbell, Pa Co Dale, N. Y. 
Bland, Ind. Cannon 0 . Ohio Pale, Vt. 
Borland Caraway Cooper, W. Va Davidson 

ers Carew Copley Delaney 

Britten Carter, Mass. Costel Dies 


Dillon Heintz Morgen Shanlenberger 
Dominick Heim Morin Sherwood 
Donoyan Hensley Mudd Siegel 
Dool Hood Neely Slayden 
Doolittle Houston Nelson Smith, Ida bo 
Denghton Howard Nicholls, S. C. Smith, T. F. 
Dowell Husted Nolan Snell 
Drane Hutchinson Norton Snyder 
Drukker Ireland Olney Stedman 
Edmonds 4 O'Shaunessy Stephens. Nebr. 
Elliott Jahnson, S. Dak. Overmyer Sterling, Pa. 
Elston Jones Overstreet Stevenson 
Emerson Juul Padgett Sullivan 
Estopinal Kearns Vaige weet 
Evans Kehoe Peters Switzer 
Fairchild, G. W. Kelley. Mich. Vhelan Tague 
Farr elly, Pa. Porter Talbott 
Ferris enneds, R. I. Powers Taylor, Colo. 
—— Saag oN — . FERARI 
vnn ey, urpe Thompson 
Focht ess, Ragsdale Tillman 
Foss Kinchelee Rainey, II. T. Tiison 
Francis Kreider Ralney, J. W. ‘Tewner 
Freeman La Follette Maker Van Dyke 
Gallivan LAG Ramsey Vare 
Gard Larsen Rarkiu Voigt 
Garland Lee, Rayburn W 
Glynn Lehlbach Reavis Walton 
Godwin, N. C. Lever Riordan Ward 
Good TAttlepage toberts Watson, Pa. 
Goodali Lonergan ose Watson, Va. 
Gould Lundeen Rowland Welling 
Graham, Pa Lunn Rubey Wel 
Gray, N. McCormick Rucker Whaley 
Greene, Mass. McCulloch Russell Williams 
Griest McFadden Sabath Wilson, III 
Hamill McKenzie Sanders, Ind. Wilson, Tex. 
Hamilton, N. Y. McKeown Sanfo woe 
Harrison, Miss. McLaughlin, Pa. Schall Woods, Iowa 
Haskell Maher Scott, Towa Weodya 
H Mann Beott, Pa. Young, N. Dak. 
Haugen Mansfield Scully iman 
Hayes Mason Sells 
Heaton Moores, Ind. Shacklefor 1 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 218 gentlemen, a quorum, 
have answered to their names. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend further pro- 
ceedings under the call. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky moves to 
suspend further proceedings under the call. The question is on 
agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing an article 
by Secretary Lane entitled“ The answer of the foreign-born ”— 
a very beautiful thing. 

The SPEAKER. What is it? A poem or a speech, or what? 

Mr. SINNOTT. It is a prose poem by Secretary Lane; lofty 
and patriotic in thought, in chaste and simple diction. 

The SPEAKER. The.gentleman from Oregon asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recoxp by printing 
an article by Secretary Lane. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


ARMY APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. DENT rose. 

The SPEAKER, For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Alabama rise? 

Mr. DENT. I rise for the purpose of asking unanimous con- 
sent to print in the Recorp to-morrow morning the conference 
report on the Army appropriation bill (H. R. 12281), in the event 
the conferees agree after the House adjourns this afternoon. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unanl- 
mous consent to print in the CONGRESSIONAL Recoxp the confer- 
ence report on the Army appropriation bill any time between 
now and midnight. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATION BITLI. 


Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, I now call up the conference re- 
port on the river and harbor bill (H. R. 10069). 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is recognized for an hour. 

Mr. SMALL. The report represents an agreement upon all 
the Senate amendments except Nos. 1 and 2, which increase the 
appropriation for Mobile Harbor and Bar. 

Mr. GRAY of Alabama. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Alabama rise? 

Mr. GRAY of Alabama. I have a preferential motion. 

The SPEAKER. The time has not come to make that motion. 

Mr. GRAY of Alabama. I thought the gentleman from North 
Carolina had made his motion. 

The SPEAKER. If so, the Chair did not hear it. 

Mr. SMALL. I made no motion, Mr. Speaker. 
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The SPEAKER. The Chair will let the gentleman from Ala- 
bama know. 

Mr. SMALL. There are 11 Senate amendments, and the con- 
ference report represents an agreement on all these amendments 
except Nos. 1 and 2. Senate amendments Nos. 1 and 2 apply 
simply to one project, an increased appropriation for Mobile 
Harbor. Unless some gentleman desires to ask some question 
about these amendments about which there is an agreement, I 
shall move to adopt the conference report as to those particular 
amendments, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will inquire how many amend- 
ments are still outstanding. 

Mr. SMALL. Only amendments 1 and 2. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Speaker, I understand that the provision 
relating to the excluding of mine water from navigable streams 
and the tributaries thereof has been eliminated entirely from 
the bill, Will the gentleman in charge of the bill inform me 
whether that understanding is correct? 

Mr. SMALL. The Senate receded from that particular 
amendment, so that it will not appear in the bill. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Will the gentleman yield me a few moments 
to speak on the bearing that that provision had on bituminous- 
coal production? 

Mr. MADDEN. 
of the House now. 

Mr. SMALL. What is the least time the gentleman will be 
satisfied with? 

Mr. ROBBINS. Five minutes. 

Mr. SMALL. I suggest that the gentleman get the consent of 
the House at another time. 

Mr. TREADWAY. May I ask the chairman of the committee 
one question? 

Mr. SMALL. I yield to the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I understood the gentleman, in answer 
to the question of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Ron- 
BINS] to say that all reference to the amendment relative to 
mine water has been eliminated from the bill; that is, that there 
will be no investigation by the Secretary of War authorized on 
that subject. ; 

Mr. SMALL. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. ROBBINS. I ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp on the subject of coal and of mine 
drainage. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. 
question? 

Mr. SMALL. I yield to the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. In the statement presented by the 
conferees and printed in the Recorp im reference to the confer- 
ence report no reasons are given why they could not agree with 
the Senate on the items relative to Mobile Bay. Will the gen- 
tleman make a brief statement to the House about that? 

Mr. SLIALL. I would like first to dispose of the amendments 
as to which there is an agreement. 

The SPHAKER. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The Clerk will report amendment No. 1. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 1: eee 8, line 8, strike out $200,000" and insert 
in lieu thereof “ $340,000,” 

The SPEAKER. Is that the Mobile item? 

Mr. SMALL. ‘That is the Mobile item. 

Mr. GRAY of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
recede and concur in this Senate amendment. 

Mr. SMALL, Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SMALL. I think I have the floor. 

The SPEAKER. Of course the gentleman has the fleor. 

Mr. SMALL. I have not made any motion about this amend- 
ment. When I do the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Gray] can 
submit his motion. 

The SPEAKER. He has already made his motion. 

Mr. SMALL. That, I understand, is a preferential motion. 

The SPEAKER. Yes. The Chair will state the motion of the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Gray]. He moves that the 
House recede from its disagreement to Senate amendment No. 1 
and concur in the same. 

Mr. SMALL. Amendments Nos. 1 and 2 both relate to the 
same matter. 

The SPEAKER. Do they both have reference to Mobile 
Harbor? 

Mr. SMALL. They do. 


I hope the gentleman will not take the time 


Will the gentleman yield for a 


The SPEAKER. They can both be considered at once, then. 

Mr. SMALL. I would like the attention of the House while 
I make a brief statement regarding these Senate amendments 
1 and 2 which increase the appropriation for Mobile Harbor. 
There was appropriated in the river and harbor bill as it 
passed the House a total of $360,000 for Mobile Harbor and 
Bar, $160,000 for maintenance and $200,000 for further im- 
provement. The further improvement is based upon a new 
project carried in the last river and harbor act, which new 
project will increase the depth in Mobile channel from 27 
feet to 30 feet, and the depth over the bar from 30 feet to 33 
feet. The bill as it passed the House carried $200,000 toward 
that improvement. The Senate increased that sum to $340,000, 
so that the total appropriation is increased from $260,000 to 
$500,000. 

The controlling fact about the appropriations for Mobile 
Harbor is this, that the sum of $360,000 appropriated in the 
House bill is all that was recommended by the Chief of Engi- 
neers and is all that he can use, and if any amount additional 
to $360,000 is given it «vill be unasked for, with no estimate 
submitted for it, and it can not be used. 

Mr, MADDEN. What is the purpose of this $140,000 in- 
crease? What is it said to be proposed to be used for? 

Mr. SMALL. It is said it is to be used for the improvement, 
but it might as well have been increased to $600,000 or 
$1,000,000. One would be just as consistent as the other, 
The Rivers and Harbors Committee gave prolonged considera- 
tion to this project of the maintenance and improvement of 
Mobile Harbor. An increased appropriation was insisted upon. 
A delegation of intelligent citizens from the city of Mobile 
appeared before the committee urging that the appropriation 
be increased, and the committee were liberal and courteous 
in affording every opportunity to our colleague upon the com- 
mittee who represents the Mobile district [Mr. Gray] and to 
every other person interested in an increased appropriation, 
in order that they might submit any substantial reason why 
the appropriation should .be increased. They went to the 
Shipping Board with the approval of the committee, and with 
the statement that if the Shipping Board would represent an 
increased appropriation to be a war necessity and so recom- 
mend to the Secretary of War, and if it had his approval the 
committee would give favorable consideration to an increased 
appropriation; but after somé correspondence a letter was 
submitted by Mr. Edward F. Carry, director of operations, 
United States Shipping Board, who said that he could not rec- 
ommend it as a war necessity. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SMALL. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Are there any other items in this bill 
that appropriate more money than is recommended by the 
engineers? 

Mr. SMALL. There is not a single appropriation in the bill 
which exceeds the estimate submitted by the Chief of Engineers. 
I may say at this moment that there appeared before the 
committee a number of distinguished Members of this House 
and a number of delegations from various sections of the coun- 
try who had for one reason or another come to the conclusion 
that the estimates submitted by the Chief of Engineers was 
not adequate, and asked the committee to give an increased 
appropriation, and even a larger number came to the chairman 
of the committee, and to each of them was made the statement 
that it was the policy of the committee to consider the esti- 
mates submitted by the Chief of Engineers as presumptively 
correct and as being all that could profitably be expended, and 
that the burden was on them to show the contrary. Every one 
of these gentlemen submitted to this policy of the committee 
and, as we supposed, the policy of Congress, except the gentle- 
men advocating this increased appropriation for Mobile Harbor. 

Mr. BENJAMIN L. FAIRCHILD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes. 

Mr. BENJAMIN L. FAIRCHILD. What depth is provided 
by this appropriation of $360,000? 

Mr. SMALL. We adopted in the last river and harbor act 
a new project for Mobile Harbor increasing the depth in the 
channel from 27 feet to 30 feet and on the bar from 30 to 33 feet. 

Mr. BENJAMIN L. FAIRCHILD. Does the increased appro- 
priation contemplate any increase in depth? 

Mr. SMALL. No. 

Mr. LAZARO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes. 

Mr. LAZARO. If I understand the chairman, when the bill 
was framed and went before the House the House followed the 
policy of the War Department that we should enact war meas- 
ures only, but the Senate adopted another view of it and went 
outside and attached this proposition to the bill. Is it not a 
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fact that a good many projects on this side which were con- 
sidered. worthy were turned down by the committee and by the 
House on the ground that the gentleman had indicated that 
they were not war measures? 

Mr. SMALL. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. I wilh 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. How long will it take to finally com- 
plete the project the best that can be done? 

Mr. SMALL. That depends on how rapidiy the work can 
proceed and how much shall be appropriated each year. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. My understanding was that there was 
no possible way to finish it so that it would be of benefit at any 
time during the time that the war is expected to last. 

Mr. SMALL. Let us take a period of one year. It is in evi- 
dence from the Chief of Engineers that tf Congress should ap- 
propriate all the money to complete the project within a year, 
even if it were possible to do so, it would cost twice as much as 
the original estimate, and they did not know where they would 
get dredges and other appliances to do the work. The condi- 

- tion is this: This is all the money which can be spent during 
the next fiscal year, 

Coming back to the suggestion that there is no other project 
In the bill carrying in excess of the estimates of the engineers 
I may illustrate by citing the case of Brunswick Harbor. The 
gentleman who represents Brunswick Harbor, Mr. WALKER, 
came before the committee and before the chairman, and when 
he was told what the policy of the committee was, and that 
Brunswick Harbor would be given the appropriation which was 
estimated could be profitably used and no more, he yielded, just 
as other Members of the House had yielded, to that wise policy 
of the committee, and as I take it, of the House. This amend- 
ment in this appropriation came before the Committee 
of the Whole when the bill was under consideration. The com- 
mittee declined to increase the appropriation and so it is not 
a new proposition. 

Mr. WHEELER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes. 

Mr. WHEELER. Did the Senate conferees give any good 
reason why this increased appropriation should be embodied in 
this bill? 

Mr. SMALL. I may say, if I ean with propriety, that no 
reason has been submitted to the conferees for this Increased 
appropriation. I may say also, because it is a public matter, 
that in the printed hearings of the Senate Committee on Com- 
merce in their preparation of this bill the opinion ef the repre- 
sentative of the Chief of Engineers, Col. Newcomer, about the 
necessity of an increased appropriation was not asked. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Did the delegation that waited on the 
River and Harbor Cemmittee from Mobile designate for what 
purpose this increase would be used if granted? In view of 
the fact that it is stated that $360,000 is the limit that can 
possibly be used before the preparation of another river and 
harbor bill, I think the use that the additional $140,000 might 
be put to would be illuminating if the gentleman could state it. 

Mr. SMALL. This work must be done by Government 
dredges. It is impossible to have it done by contract, because 
it will cost 100 per cent more if any contract could be obtained, 
which is improbable. Unless the cost by contract can be 
brought within 25 per cent in excess of what it would cost by 
Government plant it comes within the inhibition of the law 


and could not be done by contract. So that it being as 
projeet was adopted in the last river and harbor act with 
eliminated. 


certain as anything can be that the work must be done by Goy- 
ernment plant and it being impossible to obtain Government 
dredges to expend more than this amount ef money, any in- 
ereased appropriation could not be used. It is certainly bad 
policy to appropriate money which can not be used during the 
fiscal year. 

I might say, since the gentleman from Massachusetts asked 
the question, that in the last bill we adopted a new project for 
Boston Harbor at the same time we adopted the new project for 
the Mobile Harbor, and in the wisdom of the engineers they did 
not submit an estimate of one penny toward the new project, 
and yet Boston is not here protesting and seeking to amend: the 
bill. And there were numerous other projects throughout the 
country to which the same statement might be applied. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The $200,000 appropriated in the 
bill is for deepening the channel, is it not? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. 
would be for the same purpose? 


And any amount added thereto 


i 


| 


Mr. SMALL. I suppose so. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. So any addition to this appro- 
priation would’ be used for the same purpose as the $200,000 
now carried hy the bill is intended to be used for. May I ask 
another question? The gentleman stated with some degree of 
positiveness that private dredge companies could not be de- 
pended. on to do any work of this kind for the Government. I 
will ask if the appropriation carried by the bill is not liberal 
enough to justify contracts being awarded hereafter to private 
dredge companies: in which you say they shall be allowed 25 
per cent increase over what the Government estimates it could 
do the work for, and all permanent investments on the part of 
the Government are te be taken into account, interest charges 
placed thereon, to determine what it costs the Government for 
doing the work? : 

Mr. SMALL. The gentleman probably did not hear the state- 
ment I made a moment ago: The Chief of Engineers stated 
that it is impossible to do this work by contract becausmit will 
cost more than 25 per cent in excess of the cost by Government 
plant; that the work must be done by Government plant; and 
that he cam not spend more than $360,000 in the work of im- 
provement by Government plant. That is the controlling fact 
in the matter: 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman. yield? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes. 

Mr. FREAR. Was it not stated before the committee that, 
providing the gentleman from Mobile could offer any private 
contract, the committee would take that under advisement and 
do whatever they could to expedite matters, and that the whole 
proposition was ignored, and no one ever appeared before the 
committee, and is it not equally true that at least 30 or 40 
projects equally meritorious were presented io the committee 
and were turned down because they were new projects and not 
war measures? 

Mr. SMALL, The gentleman is correct. Ample opportunity 
has been given the gentlemen interested in this improvement to 
ooog any further evidence of that character before the com- 

ttee. 


Mr. GRAY of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 


Mr. GRAY of Alabama. The gentleman does not mean to 
say that this is a new project? Was not this project adopted 
in the last river and harbor appropriation bill? 

Mr. SMALL. Nothing I have said would lead to the in- 
ference that this is a new project, because I said several times 
that it was adopted in the last river and harbor appropriation 
act. 

Mr. FREAR. But for the first time in all history it was 
adopted without one dollar being appropriated, as we all know. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, in the report recommending this 
project which we adopted in the last river and harbor act, there 
was 2 condition fmposed that provided that no work could be 
done under the new project until local interests have established 
pilotage charges and port regulations satisfaetory to the Secre- 


tary of War and had submitted acceptable plans for the de- 


velopment of adequate terminal facilities and had given as- 
surance to the Seeretary of War that these terminal facilities 
would be provided within a reasonable time. As the bill passed 
the House at the last session, it passed with those conditions, 
but when it went to the other bedy that body adopted an amend- 


ment striking out those eonditions and against the judgment 


of your conferees at that time, in order to get a river and har- 
bor bill, we yielded to the conferees: of the other body and this 


those conditions 

It was not right that they should have been eliminated at a 
time when everyone with any knowledge of river and harbor 
improvements realized that they are made for the purpose of 
promoting commerce, and that commerce can not be promoted 
without adequate terminal facilities; and now, when we come 
with an appropriation for this: project in this: bill—and I am 


not speaking unkindly but am simply stating facts—we have 


another amendment seeking to differentiate Mobile Harbor 
from every other project within the country. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man. yield? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes: 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylyania. When this bill was before the 
House, I reeall distinctly one er two efforts were made to 
secure apprepriations upon the ground that they were or were 
not approved by the President or the Secretary of War as: 
war measures. The committee, as I recall, adhered to the 
policy of putting nothing in the bill that was not approved by 


the Seeretary of War as a war measure. Is there any evidence 
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before the committee that the President or the Secretary of 
War approved of this appropriation, advanced from $360,000 in 
the House bill to $500,000 as proposed by the Senate, which 
would justify that raise upon the ground of war necessity? 

Mr. SMALL. Absolutely nothing from the War Department; 
and in that connection I would like to make this statement: On 
Friday last, I think it was, the Secretary of War sent a phone 
message to me to the effect that he wished further considera- 
tion of the river and harbor bill by the conferees held up until 
he could see the chairman of the House committee. At a later 
time the Secretary requested me to call upon him, which I did; 
and at that time he stated that the distinguished gentleman, 
Mr. Dent, chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs, and 
the distinguished gentleman, Mr. Gray of Alabama, had been 
to him insisting that he should give approval to this increased 
appropriation. He said to me that he had made careful investi- 
gation of the matter and wished to say to me that he could not 
give his approval, and he gave me a copy of a letter which he 
said he had mailed on July 2 to the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. Gray], which letter I shall now read to the House: 


War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, July 2, 1918. 
My Dear Mr. SMALL: I beg to inclose you copy of letter which I hare 
sent to Representative OSCAR L. Gray. 
Cordially, yours, 


Hon. J. H. SMALL, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


— 


Newron D. BAKER, 
Secretary of War. 


War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, July 2, 1918. 
Ion. Oscar L. GRAY, 
House of Representatives. r 
My Dran Mu. Gray: After your call on me tho other day, Gen. 
Black reported to me that upon careful consideration the engineers 
were satisfied that ter could not profitably use in Mobile Harbor and 
Bay the moneys provided by the Senate amendment increas the 
9 or continuing the improvement there from $360, to 
n total of 0, . I have therefore felt constrained to say to Mr. 
SMALL, that the War Department did not recommend the added amount. 
My situation in this regard I am sure you will realize from the fact 
that the War Department and the House Committee have cooperated to 
restrain the appropriations for rivers and harbors to those amounts 
which could be profitably expended and to be properly regarded as 
war measures. ny very useful projects have under these restrictions 
been negatived, and a strict adherence to the rules which have guided 
us in the consideration of other projects is the only fair course for 
us to take, with regard to the amounts of those projects which in 
some degree we are satisfied ought to be considered at this time. 
Cordially, yours, 
Newton D. BAKER, 
Sccretary of War. 


Before that letter came to me I also called up the Chief of 
Engineers, and asked him if any conditions had recently arisen 
which would justify this increased appropriation for Mobile 
Harbor, and I have letter from him dated July 3, which I shall 
now read to the House: 4 

Wan DEPARTMENT, 


OFFICE OF TIIR CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, July 3, 1918. 
Hon. Jonx H. SMALL, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Ma. SMALL: In response to your oral inquiry concerning the 
increase made by the Senate in the item for Mobile Harbor in the pend- 
ing river and harbor bill, I have the honor to state that this increase 
was not based on any estimate submitted by me. The amount that 
could be used to advantage in this harbor during the coming year was 
given very careful consideration when the river and barbor bill was be- 
ng prepared by your committee, and the sum of $360,000, finally rec- 
ommended, was included in the bill as Sl dees the House. This 
amount was estimated to provide for the um use that it was ex- 

ed could be made of Government d on the channels of Mobile 

arbor until the next annual river and harbor appropriations should 
become available. With the present extraordinary demand for dredgin 
in connection with the various war activities, there is no prospect 0 
being able to do any of this work by contract under the legal limitation 
that the cost of contract work shall not be more than 25 per cent in 
excess of the cost of doing the work with Government plant. There are 
other operations, Indeed, in Mobile Harbor that are not subject to this 
limitation that are unable to secure private dredges. 

2. Since the above estimate of $360,000 was made the changes in the 
situation are not such as to indicate any e that more than this 
amount will be needed. It has been found necessary to divert one of the 
Government dred; to some necessary work at one of the shipbuildin, 
plants, and the ergency Fieet Corporation has just made an urgen 
de that a Government dredge also do about 600,000 cubic ya of 
additional dredging that is required in connection with the yard that 
the corporation is going to establish at Mobile for the construction 
of concrete ships. These other operations, of course, are not at the ex- 
pense of river and harbor funds. They are even more essential than 

ter 2 fer in the channel and they very materially reduce the time 
that the dredges can be employed on the Government channel work. 
Moreover, the delay in passing the river and harbor bill has ma- 
terially shortened the time that might have been available for the 
zpen iture of the funds that it carries. 

. In view of these conditions and of the DoD adopted by the 
department of reducing its estimates to the lowest limits deemed com- 
patible with a due regard to the essential interests to be served during 
the war. I do not feel warranted in recommending an arbitrary increase 
from $360,000 to $500,000 in the appropriation for Mobile Harbor. 

Yours, very truly, r 


W. M. BLACK, 
Major General, Chief of Engineers, 


Mr. Speaker, I have only this to say in addition: I have no 
disposition in the slightest to disparage Mobile Harbor, I 
could say something on that subject if any comparisons are 
desired, but I do not wish to do so. I have the very kindliest 
sentiment for this harbor, It has my good wishes for the pro- 
motion of its commerce. Perhaps it is fortunate that this is 
a southern project, because no charge of sectionalism can be 
brought against me for my opposition to this increased appro- 
priation. I am making a presentation to you solely from a 
sense of duty, believing this increased appropriation ought not 
to be added to this bill. I and the other members of your com- 
mittee are but the servants of the House. It is for the House 
to say, under the circumstances, whether they will vote for this 
increased appropriation. If they do so, it is well to reiterate 
this: They will make an increased appropriation that is not 
asked for, that can not be used, that will be unjust to every 
other project in the United States. [Applause.] Mr. Speaker, 
I reserve the remainder of my time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has an hour. 
sire to yield to any gentleman? 

Mr. SMALL. I am ready to yield to the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Gray]. 

The SPEAKER. How much times does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. I yield to the gentleman from Alabama—how 
much time? à 

Mr. GRAY of Alabama. 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GRAY of Alabama. Am I not entitled to an hour under 
my motion? : 

The SPEAKER. Yes; the Chair believes the gentleman is. 

Mr. SMALL. How much time—I have not yielded the floor, 
Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair knows the gentleman has not 
yielded the floor. 

Mr. SMALL, Then I move the previous question if no gen- 
tleman wishes time 

The SPEAKER. No; the gentleman is entitled to his time. 

Mr. SMALL. I am going to yield to the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. How much time does the gentleman wish? 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. FOSTER. Is a Member who makes a motion to concur 
in an amendment entitled to an hour, the same as the Member 
who has charge of the bill? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
a further parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. Let us get through with one at a time. 
The Chair thinks the gentleman from Alabama fs entitled to an 
hour if he wants it. 

Mr. SMALL. If the Speaker will hear me 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr. CANNON, Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Illinois rise? 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, my recollection of the rule is, 
as this is a conference report, that the chairman of the confer- 
ence committee, in this instance the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Smart], is entitled to an hour and to move the 
previous question at any time within that hour; otherwise the 
previous question could not operate if, as a matter of right, the 
gentleman on the other side was recognized for an hour. I 
think I am not mistaken in my recollection that that is the rule. 

The SPEAKER. The general rule is that a man in charge 
of a bill has an hour. The general practice is that he yields a 
reasonable part of his time to the opposition, but he controls 
the situation. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
inquiry. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, if the Chair heeded entirely 
what the gentleman from Illinois suggested to the Chair, the 
result of the ruling just made by the Chair 

The SPEAKER. The Chair did not make any ruling; he said 
he thought so. 

Mr. GARNER. I am glad to hear the Speaker say he has not. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. To ask the Chair if the Chair 
is sure he recognized the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Gray]? 

The SPEAKER. If the Chair is certain he did what? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If the Chair is sure that he 
recognized the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Gray]. 


Does he de- 


Mr. Speaker, I desire to make a 


Mr. Speaker, I desire to make 


Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 
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The SPEAKER. He is sure that he did not recognize him 
except to ask for what purpose he rose. i 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania: Would not that answer the 
question whether Mr. Gray had an hour in his own right? The 
rule is that the chairman of the committee has an hour and can 
move the previous question within that time. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, if I may be allowed, my under- 
standing is that the gentleman from North Carolina in charge 
of the conference report yielded to the gentleman from Alabama 
to make a motion to recede and concur but did not yield the 
floor except for that purpose. 

Mr. CANNON. He has a right to make that motion. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina never 
lost the floor. : : 

Mr. MADDEN. - Then the gentleman from Alabama has no 
time. 

The SPEAKER. How much time is the gentleman from North 
Carolina willing to yield to the gentleman from Alabama? 

Mr. SMALL. If I can get the gentleman’s attention, I desire 
to ask him how much time he desires. > 

Mr. GRAY of Alabama. First, I want the Speaker to rule 
whether or not I am not entitled to an hour in my own right. 

Mr. SMALL, `Mr. Speaker, I do not yield to the gentleman 
unless to make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina has an 
absolute right to make the motion for the previous question at 
any time within his hour. 

Mr. GRAY of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, is it not a fact that my 
motion fo concur is a preferential motion? 

The SPEAKER. Of course it is or the gentleman could not 
have made it. 

Mr. GRAY of Alabama. As a matter of right, am I not 
entitled to speak upon my motion? 

The SPEAKER. Why, all that the Chair cares about it one 
way or the other is to get through with it, and the gentleman 
from North Carolina is willing to yield time to the gentleman, if 
that is cnough. ; 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, how much_time does the gentle- 
man desire? Mr. Speaker, how much of the hour have I 
remaining? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has 35 minutes remaining. 

Mr. SMALL. I am willing to yield part of that time. 

The SPEAKER. How much time does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAY of Alabama. I would like to have at least an hour. 
Several gentlemen want to speak on it. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 15 minutes to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. OLIVIER of Alabama. 
minutes? 

Mr, SMALL. Yes; I will yield to the gentleman from Alā- 
bama [Mr. OLIVER] 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The reason the Chair took the liberty of 
making the suggestion is this: Of course, everybody under- 
stands the situation we are in here. Members want to get 
home, aud Members are going home, recess or no recess, and 
we know on this last roll call we just barely did escape through 
with an exact quorum, and under those circumstances the 
Chair felt that he was entitled, without hurting anybody's 
feelings, to suggest that we hurry up with these things. 

Mr, OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I recall that the other day, when 
we had up the nayal conference report, the gentleman from 
Pennsylyania [Mr. BUTLER] made the motion to nonconcur, and 
the Chair ruled that Mr. Butrer had an hour on his motion. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair knows he did. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I know that has been done on 
several occasions, and I simply was anxious to know what the 
ruling of the Chair was. A 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will suggest a way out of it. 
The Chair does not desire to make an offhand ruling. While 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Gray] is proceeding with 
his 15° minutes, in the meantime the Chair will examine the 
matter—it is rather a delicate one and a rather important one, 
too—and then, if it turns out that the gentleman is entitled to 
his hour, the Chair will take this 15 minutes which ‘has been 
yielded him by the gentleman from North Carolina and give it 
back to the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. GRAY of Alabama. 


Will the gentleman yicld me 10 


Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 


mended $830,000 for Mobile Harbor; that is, $850,000 on a new 
80-foot project. We adopted the 80-foot project that was in the 
last bill, carrying no appropriation; as has been stated by the 
chairman of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. Not a dol- 
lar was appropriated, and there is scarcely any balance now to 
the credit of the fund for maintenance or improvement of the 
harbor. When we came to consider the bill and the item which 
is now under consideration at this session the Board of Army 
Engineers had recommended $250,000 for Mobile. Now, under- 
stand that we had declared in the last bill, which became the 
law, that it was a war emergency. There is no question about 
that. And the Mobile item is before you now as a war emer- 
gency, declared so by the Board of Army Engineers. 

They had completed their work; they had surveyed this chan- 
nel; they had come to Congress with their report, and sald: 
“Your project is a worthy one”; they said it was a war emer- 
gency; and now, gentlemen, it seems to me we ought to have 
something to say as to how much money we ought to appro- 
priate. 

It is a war emergency, and since we considered it in com- 
mittee things have occurred at Mobile of vast importance at this 
time. I was directed by the committee of which I have the 
honor to be a member, when this matter came up for consider- 
ation, and the chairman remembers it well, to go to certain 
activities, like the Shipping Board and others, and if I could 
get from them certain recommendations this would be con- 
sidered favorably by the committee. And it was intimated 
strongly, in fact it was said absolutely, that if we got these 
recommendations the increased appropriation would be given. 
I did as was suggested, and went to these yarious activities of 
the Government. 

Others who are interested in this project sought to get recom- 
mendations and to see whether or not this was really a war 
emergency and if it was necessary to spend more money on the 
project at this time. I have here a letter addressed to the Chief 
of Engineers signed by Cyrus Garnsey, jr., Assistant United 
States Fuel Administrator, which I will embody in the RECORD. 
He thinks it is very necessary that this channel should be 
deepened quickly to a depth of 30 feet: 

j WASHINGTON, D. C., May 29, 1918. 
CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, . 
United States Army, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: Our attention has been called to the great importance of 
speedy improvement of harbor and channel at Mobile, Ala. 

We are also advised that the Government is preparing to take over 
the Black Warrior River and put a fleet of coal barges on for the pur- 
pose of carrying large quantities of coal on the river from the Bir ng- 
ham district to the port of Mobile. 5 

Large quantities of first-class bunker coal, as well as steam coal, 
can thereby be transported over the river. There are three private 
shipping yards in operation besides the very large shipping yar being 
built by the steel 9 A 

We understand that in the last few days Mobile has been selected 
asa pons for the establishment of a concrete-shipping yard, and we 
regard Mobile as one of the best ports on the Gulf or on the Atlantic 
for the establishment of a large coaling station, with the view of 
bunkering ships and exporting coal. 

Through the harbor of Mobile New Orleans will receiye a supply 
of bunkering and steam coal, and Cuba needs a large tonnage of coal 
in order to carry on its sugar-refining business. 

I express the hope that the engineering department will see their 
way clear to suggest to the conferecs, who are now considering the 
river and harbor bill, that the speedy improvement of harbor and 
deepening of channel at Mobile is urgent. 

Very truly, yours, 
Cyrus Ganxsrx, Jr., 
Assistant United States Fuel Administrator. 
Also one from the chairman of the Skipping Board: 


UNITED States SHIPPING BOARD, 
Washington, June 7, 1918. 
Hon. Oscan L. Gray 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran CONGRESSMAN: Referring to our interview in regard to the 
port of Mobile. ` 

It is a fact that since we last discussed this port there has been a 
change in the activities pertaining to it. The Fuel Administration will 
use Mobile to a greater extent than heretofore and much coal will go 
from that port. 

I understand that the Railroad Administration pig to utilize Mobile 
to relieve the congestion in other ports, and if that is the case there 
is no question about the wisdom of Ing the channel of Mobile to a 
depth of 30 feet, so that most ant ship in the South American or West 
India trade, or even the trans-Atlantic service, can enter the harbor of 
Mobile with cargo. - 

Deepening the channel would remove the necessity of picking out, as 
it were, ships suitable for this N : 

I have ignored the shipbuilding activity and have touched only upon 
the more vital necessities. + 7 

Very truly, yours, Epwanp N. HURLEY, Chalrman. ` 


You will observe Mr. Hurley says it is necessary for the Gory- 


House, it will be necessary to go back just a little and review | ernment to pick onf, as it were, vessels suitable to enter that 


this matter so that you may understand it. z ; 
When the Mobile item came up before our committee it was 
known that the Board of Army Eugineers had originally recom- 


LVI— 532 


harbor. There may be others convenient carrying 30 feet, and 
yet they must go somewhere else; they must pass Mobile by, 
because they -can not get Into that harbor at this time. i 
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I haye a communication from Mr. Le Blanc, who-is manager 
of two large shipping concerns in Mobile. The telegram says: 
8 MOBILE, ALA., July 2, 1918, 
Hon. Oscar L. GRAY, 


House Office Building, Washington, D. O.: 


Yours of date. Very bard to tell number vessels drawing 30 feet that 
could not enter Mobile Harbor during past year, owing to fact they 
were not sent to Mobile, use they could not load full here; but 
that this is true is evidenced by letter of May 22 from Harrison Line, 
Liverpool, reading: “ We are sorry we could hot put a June steamer 
forward for Mobile, but will try to find one for July. There would be 
less difficulty in doing this if Mobile Chan r.“ This is 
sam 


nel were deeper. 
e of what other owners are experiencing. Out of 44 vessels in 
Ley parane fleet, only 14 can load full cargoes at Mobile, owing to 
draft a m 


ibility of su lying tonnage, even. Out of 14 is shown 
by their hav mere vende here that b. 
owing draft 1 


an. ay. 

e MOBILE LINERS. 

In other words, these great steamship companies can not get 
into this harbor, although they are clamoring to do so, and are 
trying to do so every day. 

I will read from the United States Railroad Administration, 
directly under W. G. McAdoo, Director General, a communica- 
tion from Mr. Buxton, assistant director: 

UNITED STATES RAILROAD ADMINISTRATION, 


Washington, June 24, 1918. 
Mon. Oscar L. GRAY, a ss 


House of Representatives. 


My Dran Mr. Gray: Referri to your favor of the 24th, Inclosing 
copy of a letter from Chairman Hurley, of the United States Shipping 
vty relative to the importance of dredging the channel at Mobile 


Since last fall Mr. Chambers has insisted that the Gulf and South 
Atlantic ports be used to a greater extent for expo 5 Our 
own Government and the allies bave cooperated in do ng this to relleve 
the con ed situation at the northern range of Atlantic ports. 

Mobile, as one of the more important Guif ports, has been used to a 
to take care of ocean- 


For prr information at the present time the following tonnage is 
at Mobile for export: 

Five hundred and fifty-seven cars for United States Government. 

Five hundred and ninety-six cars for British Government. 

Three hundred and eighty-six cars for commercial export. 

This exclusive of grain in elevators. 

I have referred your letter to the Exports Control Committee, the 
personnel and object of which is fully explained in the attached cir- 
S will hold their initial meeting in Washington, Wednesday, 

Yours, very truly, C. B. BUXTON, 
Assistant Director. 

I have in my hand the personnel of that exports control com- 
mittee, and among the members is Mr. P. A. S. Franklin, the 
same gentleman inquired about some time ago, and he is repre- 
senting the shipping control committee. He is already com- 
mitted to this project of 80 feet as being a war necessity, as you 
will see from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of June 7, 1918. > 

Now, gentlemen, I am informed that a letter has been written 
by the Secretary of the Navy to my distinguished colleague 
IMr. Orrver], who will present that matter. This letter states 
in substance that it is very necessary from a naval standpoint 
that this harbor be opened rapidly at this time because of the 
fact that submarines are hiding and lurking along and near the 
Atlantic coast, and it might soon become necessary for our ship- 
ping to be transferred to the Gulf. 

Ah, gentlemen, we ought not to quibble with this question of 
$140,000. Do you know this bill has been absolutely held up 
for days on account of an increased appropriation of that 
amount for this splendid port? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. GRAY of Alabama, Yes, sir. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I am interested in what the gentleman 
says. I have no personal knowledge of the situation, but it 
occurs to me that all the letters that the gentleman cites do not 
answer the objection of the chairman of the committee, that 
even if that money was available it could not be spent. 

Mr, GRAY of Alabama. I am glad the gentleman mentioned 
that. I went down a few days ago and had a personal inter- 
view with Col. Newcomer, the Army Engineer who has really 
had this matter in charge, and who sat with the committee and 
by it at nearly all the hearings, He stated that he had heard of 
some dredges that may be obtained from the Canal Zone, but it 
was probable that they might have to be used at other ports. 
Now, that was a mere speculation. He admitted the proposition 
that we might be able to get these dredges. 

And, gentlemen, if we can get them, we ought to have the 
money to expend for this improvement. Now listen: If you do 
not approprinte the money and you can get the dredges, you 
can not have the work done, and you know it. If you appro- 
priate the money, and you do not get the dredges, no harm is 
done at all. It is just simply appropriating $140,000 more, 


making the total $500,000, when originally $850,000 was recom- 
mended for this improvement. The chances are that we can get 
the dredges, and we are simply asking this House in all fairness 
to agree to this proposition as a war emergency, which the Goy- 
ernment through different activities says is necessary. We are 
simply asking you to approprtate $140,000 more than was asked 
for by this committee. 

Now, gentlemen, events have occurred in the last few months 
that Gen. Black seemingly does not know about, while he may 
be a man of learning and ability and technical knowledge. 
Some things have happened recently at Mobile and along the 
Gulf coast that he, perhaps, does not know anything about. Be- 
cause of recent developments there are some things that our 
committee, when they were considering this proposition, did 
not know. The Government is preparing to utilize that great 
canalized river with 17 locks built into the coal fields of Ala- 
bama. A few days ago Judge Prouty openly stated that we 
should not even stop there. He believed that we ought to 
build another lock and go right into the heart of the beast coal 
on earth. He says that after fair and deliberate consideration. 
The Government has determined to try out and to use the river. 
I mention this to show gentlemen here that practically every 
activity of the Government that has to do with shipping has 
emphasized the importance of deepening this channel, and doing 
it right now. 

The idea of quibbling at a time like this; the idea of men 
getting up here and quibbling over $140,000 in a million dollar 
project when our country is at war! [Applause.] 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAY of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. If this appropriation fails, would the State of 
Alabama spend $140,000 to complete the project? 

Mr. GRAY of Alabama. There is no law granting such a 
right. 

Mr. WALSH. There is nothing to prevent them if they 
wanted to do it? 

Mr. BURNETT. There is no authority to do it. 

Mr. BENJAMIN L. FAIRCHILD, Of course, there is some- 
thing to prevent it. The Constitution has something to say 
about it. 

Mr. BURNETT. Under our Constitution it could not be 
done, anyhow. 

Mr. GRAY of Alabama, I think the gentleman is correct 
about that. That is not a question to be considered. The 
plain, simple question before this House—and I present it to 
you as fair men—is whether or not you are going to quibble 
over $140,000 and hold up this measure longer. Why not say 
to Mr. Sulu and the other gentlemen who compose the con- 
ferees of this House—why not instruct them to go back and 
accept this amendment, and thus get this important measure 
behind us? It is nothing but right that this should be done. 
It does not establish a bad precedent. 

Let me tell you something. Listen: Out of all the projects 
about which there was a controversy none remains to be settled 
in conference except as to this one project at Mobile. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 

Mr. GRAY of Alabama. I would like to have unanimous con- 
sent for five minutes more. 

The SPEAKER, The only way to do that is to ask to have 
the time extended, and you can have five minutes, and the 
Chair will consider that request as having been made. 

Mr. SISSON. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, that 
the time of the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Suat! 
be extended five minutes, so that his time shall be one hour and 
five minutes, and the extra five minutes shall go to the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. Gray]. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMALL. I yield to the gentleman five minutes more. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will settle this question which 
three or four gentlemen have raised. It is true that a week or 
two ago, when we had a very angry debate, the Chair, without 
studying it, recognized the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Moore] for an hour under circumstances like those now prevail- 
ing. The Chair made an error. The attention of the Chair had 
never been called to that particular state of affairs until that 
day. Nobody raised a point of order. 

I will first read an opinion here that really is not very perti- 
nent, but it throws a little light on the question. Then 1 wili 
read one that is exactly in point. I quote from section 1459 of 
volume 2 of Hinds’ Preeedents: 

A Member having obtained the floor to make a preferential motion 
may not thereupon demand the 1 question to the exclusion of 


the Member in charge of the bi On the calendar day of March 3, 
1901, but the legislative day of March 1, the House was considering 
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Senate amendments to the sundry civil appropriation bill, and a motion 
to recede and concur in the amendment making provisions for exposi- 
8 Buffalo, St. Louls, and Charleston had been decided in the 
negative. 7 

. Thereupon Mr. James. S. Sherman, of New York, moved that the House 
recede and concur with a certain amendment, and on that motion de- 
manded the previous question. 

The Speaker, Mr. Henderson, said: 

The Chair will state that he regards the moticn of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Sherman] as in order; but he declines to entertain from 
the gentleman from New York a demand for the previous question, as 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon], who has charge of this bill, 
can not be taken from the floor in that way— 

That is, about the previous question, which is the highest func- 
tion that a gentleman can exercise about a bill or conference 
report. 

Now, here is one exactly in point, by Speaker Carlisle, section 
1460: 

A Member may not, by offering a motion of higher privilege than the 

nding motion, deprive the member of the committee in charge of the 

ill of the floor. n February 28, 1889, the House was considering the 
Senate amendments to the District of Columbia appropriation bill. On 
the day before the gentleman in charge of the bill, Mr. Judson C. 
Clements, of Georgia, had moved that the House insist upon its disagree- 
ment to a certain amendment, and on that motion had demanded the 
previous question. 

Thereupon Mr. Samuel Dibble, of South Carolina, made a motion to 
8 and thereupon took the floor and claimed the right to debate for 
one hour. 

The House having adjourned, when it met on the following day Mr. 
Samuel J. Randall, of Pennsylvania, made the point of order that the 
re ition of the gentleman from South Carolina would dispossess the 
gentleman from Georgia from the control of the bill, although there had 
been no adverse vote of the House so far as that control was con- 
cerned. 

The Speaker, Mr. Carlisle, said: 


The Chair thinks that it was undoubtedly correct to recognize the 
gentleman from South Carolina 1 Dibble] for the purpose of makin, 
the motion to recede from the disagreement, notwithstanding the fac 
that the gentleman from Georgia had at the time pending a proposition 
insisting on the disagreement and had demanded the previous question. 
But the Chair, upon reflection, feels disposed to say that the gentleman 
from Georgia, under the practice heretofore prevailing in the House, 
was still entitled to the floor for the purpose of controlling the matter, 
having charge of the general subject, there having been no adverse 
action, and therefore the Chair thinks that the gentleman from South 
Carolina was not then entitled, under this usage, to recognition for 
the purpose of debate, but the Chair actually recognized the gentleman 
e Sonan Carolina, and he yielded to the gentleman from Kentucky 

"While the Chair thinks now this action was not strictly in accordance 
with the practice, the gentleman states that he will not occupy more 
time than would be allowed if the previous question was ordered, and 
the Chair will not undertake to reverse the action taken, but the Chair 
desires that the action taken yesterday shall not be a precedent. 

There were three ex-Speakers mixed up in that squabble. 
While the parliamentary clerk was hunting up these decisions 
the Chair turned this thing over in his mind and came to the 
same conclusion before he found out that any of these Speakers 
had ever decided the question that way. Here is the situation: 
The gentleman in charge of the conference report has an hour. 
He makes a motion to insist. Then any gentleman has a right 
to make the preferential motion that the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Gray] made, and he does not have to ask the con- 
sent of the gentleman in charge of the bill. He asks the consent 
of the Speaker. The Speaker recognizes him for one specific 
purpose, and that is to make his preferential motion. A good 
many gentlemen have been under the impression that if a man 
is recognized at all he is recognized for all purposes, which is 
not true. The late Hon, Augustus P. Gardner always insisted 
that there were two recognitions, and finally he convinced me 
of the truth of that; and that is the reason that the Chair asks 
a gentleman for what purpose he rises. There was a tremendous 
hullabaloo here once about the Speaker asking that question. 
When I became Speaker I started in with the intention not to 
propound that inquiry, and the first thing I knew I was in deep 
water and in a good deal of trouble.. After seeing how it 
worked out I concluded that Speaker CANNon had been right in 
demanding “For what purpose does the gentleman rise?” I 
have carried out that practice ever since. If the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Gray] in this case got possession of the floor in 
his own right for the purpose of debating, he would undoubtedly 
take the floor away from the gentleman from North Carolina 
IMr. SMALL] for the purpose of debating, because it is utterly 
impossible that two men should have the right to the floor at 
the same time, There are two ways of getting around it, when- 
ever the House wants to do it. Of course, the House can do as 
it pleases at any time. The gentleman in charge of the confer- 
ence report or somebody else may ask that the hour be extended. 
Of course, if it is extended, the extension of time goes to the 
gentleman in charge of the conference report. If that is not 
done and the House wants to debate the thing some more, the 
proper thing to do is to vote down the motion for the previous 
question. The Chair knows that some Members think they are 
bound all the time to vote for the previous question. They are 


no more bound to vote for that than they are to vote for anything 
else. So the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Sa] Is in 
charge of the time, and yields five minutes to the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Gray]. $ 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, if the Chair will permit me, 
in view of his exhaustive ruling—— 

The SPEAKER, Les. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Should not the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Saart], in order to be entitled to the hour, have made 
some motion? 

The SPEAKER, It was the fault of the Chair that he did not. 
The gentleman from North Carolina was going to make a mo- 
tion to insist, and the Chair considered that as already made. 
Of course, he should have made that motion. ; 

Mr. STAFFORD. The motion was not made, however, and 
to entitle him to the hour he should haye made that motion. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman from North Carolina 
made a motion to agree to the conference report, and he was en- 
titled to an hour on that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But that is out of the way. 

The SPEAKER. That was disposed of. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. But he had an hour to debate that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes; but the time under that hour is at an 
end when the conference report is adopted. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Gray] is 
recognized for five minutes, and the time of tht gentleman from 
North Carolina IMr. Sarat] is extended five minutes. 

Mr. GRAY of Alabama. Gentlemen, something has been said 
here about establishing a precedent. You remember that sev- 
eral weeks ago we voted upon a measure here in this House that 
had not been recommended by the Board of Army Engineers. I 
refer to the Key West item. At that time we voted to put into 
the bill a certain appropriation, regardless of the engineers, be- 
cause this House considered that it was a worthy project and 
the time had come when the money ought to be appropriated for 
it, and the House had a right to do it. I want to say to you 
gentlemen that if you are going to adopt the policy of letting 
the Army engineers say what every project shall be and then 
let them say just how much money shall be appropriated from 
year to year and just how much shall be spent, you might as 
well abandon the present policy and appropriate a lump sum and 
say to them, Here is the money. Take it and spend it just as 
wisely as you know how.” You might as well do that, because 
it is what you are doing here to-day if you fail to instruct or if 
the proposition for an increased appropriation of $140,000 is 
defeated. Now, the argument of the gentleman is that it will 
establish a bad precedent. I want to say to you again that this 
is the only proposition that has come up in this bill where the 
War Department has failed to recede and change from the origi- 
nal recommendations. I understand that the engineers receded 
and made certain recommendations on the Key West proposition 
after it got to the Senate; that they took it under consideration 
after the House had acted. You had said you wanted Key West 
in the bill. They, as stated, did finally recede and some kind of 
a recommendation was made by them while the matter was 
. — considered in conference or at least after it had left the 

ouse, 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The Army engineers changed 
their opinion? 

Mr. GRAY of Alabama. They changed their opinion, and 
they changed it after we had acted in the matter. I do not 
think this will be disputed by any Member of this House. So I 
say to you, gentlemen, here is a proposition that is a worthy 
one. Here is a project that the board of engineers say is a 
worthy one; here is a project that they say is a war emergency. 
I do not believe there is a man on the floor of the House who 
doubts it. Then why should you refuse to give the extra 
$140,000? I know what some gentlemen will say: “Well, you 
can’t use it; you can’t get the dredges.” No man here can say 
that. The War Department engineers do not because they can 
not say it. All we are asking you to do is to give us $500,000 
for this emergency proposition; and if we can not get the 
dredges, if we can not supply the means, we will not use the 
money. But, in ali candor, I believe a way to have this work 
done will be found. It will be the duty of the engineers to find 
a way. It is the province and the duty of this House to say 
whether or not it will make the appropriation. [Applause.] 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. OLIVER]. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, I think it well that 
the position of the Army Engineers be restated in reference to 
the deeping of Mobile Channel to 30 feet. They have given 


their unqualified approval to this important measure and esti- 
mate the final cost of completion to be between $850,000 and 
$1,000,000. This bill carries the initial appropriation to deepen 
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and widen the channel in accordance with the engineers’ ap- 
proval of this project. The very fact that the House committee 
inserted in this bill an appropriation for this purpose conclu- 
sively shows that the committee and Congress consider it an 
emergency measure, because it is understood that the House 
committee will now recommend only appropriations for emer- 
gency work. The only possible question, then, now at issue 
is whether dredges can be secured at this time to do more work 
than the $200,000, carried in the first draft of the bill, provides 
for. 

Some days ago I submitted to the chairman of the Rivers and 
Harbors Committee a statement from a reliable gentleman that 
two dredging companies, on or about May 7, had given assur- 
ance that, within four or five months from that date, they 
would be able to do the dredging required at Mobile if it was 
considered nn emergency measure. The names of these com- 
panies are the Southern Dredging Co. and the Gulf & Pacific 
Dredging Co., and my information is they will be prepared at 
such time to do this work if called on by the Government. 

The question then recurs, Is the port of Mobile of sufficient 
importance at this time to warrant speeding up the work of 
deepening and broadening the channel there? I will call atten- 
tion later to some facts, which clearly demonstate the absolute 
necessity of doing this work speedily. If it is a work which this 
House feels can be safely delayed, I would not insist on an addi- 
tional appropriation. Another body, enjoying the same powers 
that we do and equally as interested in the public good, have 
thought that $140,000 additional could be wisely used at Mobile 
before another appropriation can be made. I think that they 
were right. and that the distinguished gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. SsaLL] is entirely in error, and that the fear of 
the Army engineers that dredges can not be secured for the work 
is likewise without foundation. x 

I have personally talked with Col. Newcomer, who is the en- 
gineer really in charge of this work, and I know the gentleman 
from North Carolina has. Col, Newcomer will not undertake to 
say that dredges can not be procured, but simply that he is not 
now informed where they can be had. He recognizes fully the 
importance of this dredging, and certainly any additional money 
appropriated will be wisely used in deepening the channel or it 
will remain unexpended. Unless you appropriate now a sufi- 
cient amount to guarantee the continuance of work at Mobile 
until another appropriation bill passes the House, it will be difi- 
cult to secure from private companies dredges for this work. 
If, however, private companies can be shown that this work will 
be continued, and speedily pushed to final completion, I feel suf- 
ficient dredges can be provided for that purpose. This bill fixes 
a liberal allowance to private companies for work of this kind, 
and I am confident that, on the basis of Government cost as 
fixed in this bill, private companies can be found who will un- 
dertake this work. 

The people of Mobile have always and still are showing their 
faith in the importance of that port by freely spending their own 
money in its development. The Railroad Director, the Fuel 
Administrator, the Shipping Board, and the Navy Department 
have all given letters showing interest in speeding up the work 
of deepening the channel at Mobile. The steel company is ex- 
pending over $12,000,000 in the construction of a thoroughly up- 
to-date shipbuitding plant, capable of caring for ten 10,000-ton 
ships at one time. In addition to this large sum they are also 
expending many millions to extend and improve their plant at 
Fairfield, near Birmingham, Ala., so that they may. speedily 
provide the materials for constructing ships at their plant in 
Mobile. This same company is building a city near Mobile to 
provide comfortable homes for their employees. The 10,000-ton 
ships which they will build can not be loaded to their dead- 
weight capacity at Mobile unless the channel is deepened. 
Can it be possible that Congress would deny this additional ap- 
propriation now called for by the Senate amendment, in view 
of the absolute need of a deeper channel to enable the large 
vessels soon to be constructed at Mobile to fully load and carry 
important and ever-increasing cargoes to our Army and those of 
our allies? The expenditure of 812.000.000 in this shipbuilding 
plant is a certain guaranty of faith and interest in the impor- 
tance of this harbor by its people. 

The Shipping Board have authorized and contracted for the 
immediate construction of a 10,000-ton floating dry dock at 
Mobile. Why provide a dry dock of this size to be completed 
during December next unless you take immediate steps to deepen 
the channel so as to readily admit ships of heavy draft to come 
in and go out fully loaded? The Shipping Board has also au- 
thorized the immediate construction of a 2,500-ton floating ma- 
rine railway for Mobile. I think the contracts for the dry dock 
and for the floating marine railway have been let since the House 
committee first acted on this bill. 


The Railroad Director, in a few days, I think, will take over 
water transportation on the Warrior, a river canalized at an 
expenditure by the Government of more than $9,000,000. This 
river will thus carry to Mobile for export and other uses large 
quantities of bunker coal, cargo coal, lumber, steel, and iron. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes, 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Can the gentleman tell me what au- 
thority the Railroad Director has to take over water trans- 
portation? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Under the authority given by a 
bill passed by this Congress. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Oh, I disagree with the gentleman. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I suppose it is the same authority as that 
under which he took over the Erle Canal. 

Mr, OLIVER of Alabama. Exactly the same. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Which is no authority at all. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The gentleman may not think so, 
but there are few, if any, who will agree with him in the opinion 
expressed. The Director has already exercised the authority 
conferred on him and will doubtless continue to wisely do so. 
I have simply alluded to this for the purpose of showing that 
Mobile Harbor is now and will continue to grow as an im- 
portant distributing port for bunker and cargo coal, steel, and 
timber. On the banks of the Warrior River, available for ship- 
ment by water and within 200 miles of Mobile, more than 
3,000,000 feet of lumber is being daily cut, and bunker and cargo 
conl are likewise found on this same river in inexhaustible 
quantities. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, OLIVER of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Our colleague from Alabama [Mr. Gray] 
made some reference to a letter from the Secretary of the Navy. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes; I will refer to that in a few 
moments. ‘There will soon be transported by river from the 
coal fields of Alabama more than half a million tons of bunker 
coal. 

Mr. SISSON. Is that every day or every week or every 
month? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. That at present is the estimate 
for a year. This estimate will be rapidly increased when addi- 
tional barges and boats for transporting it are added to the 
present river equipment. From mines now in operation near 
and adjacent to the river it is estimated four or five million 
tons a year can be shipped to Mobile by water if sufficient 
equipment is provided. New Orleans, Pensacola, and sume of 
the ports on the Texas coast are dependent on the Alabama 
fields for their coal. There has recently arisen a large demand 
at the Gulf ports for cargo coal for Panama and the West 
Indles. The Fuel Administrator, in a letter submitted by my 
colleague [Mr. Gray of Alabama], points out how heavy the 
demand will be for coal at the port of Mobile. 

Many of the important ship companies, like the Leyland Line; 
are unable to send ships of heavy draft to Mobile, since the 
shallow channel of 27 feet prevents their being loaded to full 
capacity. On June 26 of this year the Nubian, a vessel owned 
by the Leyland Line, was at Mobile. She drew, when loaded, 
about 30 feet, and consequently could only be partially loaded 
at Mobile, and thus was forced to call at another port to com- 
plete her cargo. This is not of infrequent occurrence. Numer- 
ous instances have been cited to me where ships with 28 and 80 
foot draft, loaded, were anxious to come to Mobile and were 
unable to do so because the 28-foot channel could not accommo- 
date them. 

If the appropriation added to this bill by the Senate is now 
approved by the House I am very hopeful that before the com- 
pletion, in December, of the large dry dock ordered by the 
Shipping Board we will have deepened the channel sufficiently 
to accommodate many of the large steamers that are now 
knocking for admission to the port of Mobile. The Leyland 
Line, out of 44 ships, has only 11 at present that can load to 
full capacity at Mobile. 

Mr. GRAY of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 

yield? 
7 Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I will say to my colleague I am 
coming to the letter from Secretary Daniels in a moment. The 
activities of the Navy are intimately connected with the activi- 
ties of the Fuel Administration, the Railroad Director, the 
Shipping Board, and Emergency Fleet Corporation. Letters 
have been submitted by my colleague [Mr. Gray of Alabama] 
from these Government agencies urging the deepening of Mobile 
Channel, and this naturally led me to inquire about the matter 
from a naval viewpoint. 

The appearance of submarines on the eastern coast, while not 
greatly alarming, yet at times may occasion some temporary 
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cessation or lull in shipments from certain eastern ports, and 
since the Navy -has shown such wise foresight in providing 
against every eventuality, I felt confident they had given heed: 
and consideration to the question of using all ports, not only on 


the Atlantic coast, but also on the Gulf. Nothing could be more 
confusing to: submarines that may occasionally be lurking. off 
our coast than the knowledge that we are not dependent on any 
one, two, or three ports for exporting our cargoes abroad, Un- 
questionably every port on the Atlantic and on the Gulf, now 
provided with loading facilities and convenient for the assem- 
bling of food, munitions, and other war materials, should from 
naval standpoint be speedily put in condition to accommodate 
both large and small ships. I was glad to find that the Navy 
is so keenly alive to the importance of this matter. Admiral 
Benson, chief of naval operations, recognizes fully the im- 
portance of Mobile Harbor as a distributing point, and the neces- 
sity of deepening the channel to the Gulf. The Secretary of the 
Navy, after consultation with Admiral Benson, who had given 
close study to this matter, wrote me this letter on the importance 
of deepening the channel at Mobile. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. CHARLES B. Surrn). The 
time of the gentleman from Alabama has expired. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, the discussion of the gentleman is 
interesting and instructive, and I ask unanimous consent that 
the time of the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. SMALL] 
be extended for five minutes, and that such additional time be 
given to the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. OLIVER]. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. May I ask for time sufficient to 
read the letter from the Secretary of the Navy? 

Mr. SMALL. I ask unanimous consent that the time of the 
gentleman be extended one minute in order that he may have 
time. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman be permitted to read the letter, whatever time it may 
take, without taking it out of the hour. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? There was 
no objection, 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama, Mr. Speaker, the following is the 
letter from the Secretary of the Navy: 

THE Secrerary or run Navy, 
Washington, June 27, 1918. 

Sin: With reference to the operations in the Caribbean, it would 
be highly desirable from n naval point of view to make arrangements 
to 7 8 the water connection between the city of Mobile and the 
Gurte appearance of enemy submarines along our eastern coast will 
necessitate the exercise of care in the transportation of coal to bunker- 
ing points in the West Indies, sach as Kingston, and also probabli 
to the Panama Canal. This coal could be routed through the Gulf 
and Caribbean waters. and would be, therefore, safer than if trans- 
ported through the Atlantic. 

Furthermore, the very large number of vessels now under construc- 
tion by the Shipping Board will be ready for the transportation of 
the oyer-sea Army and the cargoes for many of these vessels must 
5 be loaded in southern ports, one of which will probably 
. in addition, there are considerable quantities of steel manufactured 
in the Birmingham district for export abroad, and all of this material 
could be provided with easy shipment through this port. 

Tho military situation is such tbat, therefore, I would recommend 
the deepening of the waterway from Mobile to the sea, 
incercly, yours, 
Joserits DANIELS, 
Ilon. WILLIAM B. OLIVER, M. C. 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

[Applause. ] 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. GALLAGHER], a member of the committee. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, no question has come before 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors since F have been a mem- 
ber of it that has been given so much time for consideration as 
has this Mobile Harbor project. 

Now, I want it to be understood that wherever a Member of 
this House has a project in his district, I am in favor of giving 
him all the consideration I can, and to help him get through his 
project if possible, and I am not bashful about saying so. 
I believe if a Member of this House has a project in his district 
that has been favorably recommended that he ought to be able 
to get an appropriation in our committee and from this House, 
but if the committee turns it down it is not fair for the Member 
to have that project brought out at the other end of this Capitol 
and tacked on a bill. [Applause.] Now, the gentleman repre- 
senting the Mobile district will not hesitate to tell you that the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors was exceptionally consid- 
erate in regard to this proposition on his account. We gave 
him every opportunity to try and convince the engineers that 
they should make these improvements that he desired, and they 
told us flatly that they could not do it, and it was on the 
strength of the statement of the engineers that we refused to 
make the appropriation that is now asked for. That is the exact 


situation. Now, he comes in here with a great bunch of letters 
to prove that this money ought to be appropriated; perhaps the 
most important letter in the bunch was from Mr. Hurley, of the 
Shipping Board. Well, he may know something about the 
building of ships, but I do not think he knows much about the 
harbors of the country, because in Mobile they have a sufficient 
depth of water for present purposes. I want to call attention 
to this fact, that of all the vessels in the over-sea business before 
the war not 10 per cent of them drew 27 feet of water, and they 
have 27 feet of water now in Mobile Harbor. Now, Mr. Hurley 
says that for the purpose of transporting coal, and so forth, that 
we ought to make these improvements. I do not think any of 
the boats he is building draw over 27 feet. Gen. Keller came 
before the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and told us that 
on the Black Warrior River, where we have spent upward of 
$10,000,000 on that river, which is really tributary to and part 
of Mobile Harbor, that little or no coal is being transported from 
the mines upon the Black Warrior River to Mobile, because the 
coal there is in such great demand at the mines that they would 
not ship it, and the other mines were so far distant from the 
Black Warrior River that it would not pay to haul the coal frem 
the mines to the river and send it to Mobile Harbor in boats. 
and they have but few boats. Now, we are asked to put on this 
bill $150,000 additional because it was asked for at the other 
end of this Capitol. 

I am willing to be as favorable to any Member of this Honse 
as I can when he has a project, but I do not believe it is good 
business for us to appropriate $150,000 for a project when the 
engineers and the Secretary of War say it is not necessary 
Simply for the purpose of bolstering up the political fortunes 
of any individual. I do not believe it is good judgment, and 
we have the letters that you have listened to from the Secre- 
tary of War saying that they could not use the money, from 
the Chief of Engineers that says there are no dredges to do the 
work, that they can not make the improvements. Still, in 
the face of that testimony, men stand here and tell you that 
the engineers do not know what they are talking about, thar 
there are improvements going on down there that engineers do 
not know anything about. Now, is not that the statement they 
make to you here? I am willing to help every Member of this 
House who has a project 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Twil. 

Mr. HARDY. As the gentleman’s only objection to this 
increase is that the money can not be spent, what hurt is 
there in appropriating it if it can not be spent? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. What is the use of appropriating 
$150,000 when the Secretary of War says that he can’ not use 
the money? 

Mr. HARDY. But they say that good and intelligent men 
think they can, and what harm is there in making the appro- 
priation if it gives them a chance? : 

Mr. GALLAGHER, I think we ought to put a little reliance 
on the intelligence of the Secretary of War and the Chief of 
Engineers. n 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman have one minute in order to answer a question. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Michigan? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Is it not good judgment at a time when we 
are at war with Germany and the people of this country are 
being taxed to their fullest limit for money that the Congress 
of the United States should judiciously spend the money that 
is collected from the people and not appropriate just simply be- 
cause somebody says they would like to have it appropriated to 
help some man in Congress out in his district? 

Mr. GALLAGHER, I think it is. 

Mr. FORDNEY. In the extent of $150,000, and but few men 
in this House are worth $150,000 out of the people's pockets, 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I think the best way I can answer the 
question of the gentleman from Michigan is to leave it to the 
intelligence of the House whether it is good business policy 
or not. [Applause.] 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, I yield one minute to the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. Hxrrrx]. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Mlinois [Mr. 
GALLAGHER] has failed utterly to answer the able and convinc- 
ing argument of my colleague, who represents the Mobile dis- 
trict. He has shown beyond all doubt and cavil that this is 


not only a meritorious project but an emergency war measure. 
Gentlemen, you can not afford to vote against his motion to 
concur in the Senate amendment when you consider the re- 
port of the Army engineers, the letter of the chairman of the 
Shipping Board, and the letter of the Secretary of the Navy, 
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The gentleman from Illinois is in error about this matter. The 
amount of produce going through Mobile Bay is by no means 
confined to that which comes down the Black Warrior River. 
Through this gateway to the coal and iron fields of Alabama 
passes the produce that comes to Mobile by railroad and by boat 
down the Alabama and Warrior Rivers. 

Gentlemen, we are engaged in war with the arch enemy of 
mankind, and here is an agency at Mobile that can be made 
very useful to the whole country, and I trust that you gentlemen 
will support it. [Applause.] 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, at the end of four minutes, which 
I think I have remaining, I shall move the previous question. 
I desire, in conclusion, simply to make this supplemental state- 
ment. I had the honor of stating to the House when I was first 
on my feet that we had appropriated already in the sum of 
$360,000, all that was asked for and all that can be used for 
Mobile Harbor and bar during the fiseal year. That proposi- 
tion has not been in the slightest degree controverted. Are 
gentlemen willing to assume the responsibility of appropriating 
money unnecessarily which can not be used? But, Mr. Speaker, 
the gentlemen who advocate this increased appropriation have 
read some letters from several officials outside the War Depart- 
ment who refer to the commerical importance of Mobile Harbor 
and who express the opinion that the channel should be deep- 
ened. They have sought the aid of some amiable gentlemen who 
had no jurisdiction and therefore no official responsibility. 
Among them was a distinguished citizen of my State, the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, who gave a-letter to the gentleman from Ala- 


bama [Mr. OLIVER], who is a member of the Committee on Naval | Ayres 


Affairs. There is no navy yard or base or other naval activity 
at Mobile. The War Department has exclusive jurisdiction of 
the improvements of rivers and harbors both for commercial 
and naval purposes. The Navy Department has no jurisdiction 
and can not know all the facts. 

The Helm Commission made an investigation of Mobile as to 
its desirability for a naval base, and reported against it. I 
have before me testimony before the Committee on Appropria- 
tions of Gen. Goethals with reference to the Gulf ports for use 
in transporting over-sea products, and he uses these words: 

The Gulf oping have been eliminated on account of the additional 
time required to go there and back, the time lost being as much as 
seven days. 

But Mobile has 27 feet, as the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
GALLAGHER] says. There is not 10 per cent of the ships en- 
gaged in our over-sea trade that have a loaded draft of more 
than 27 feet. I have before me here a communication from the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, in which they state that they are 
not building a ship, nor have they given a contract for a ship 
which will have a loaded draft of more than 27 feet. And of all 
the ships they have commandeered only 12 per cent have a 
loaded draft of more than 27 feet. And I have a statement here 
of the great port of New York, which shows that for six months, 
from January 1 to July 1, 1914, just before the European war, 
of the ships that arrived and departed, only 12.4 per cent had a 
loaded draft of more than 27 feet. I have the figures here from 
Galveston, Tex., the great port on the Gulf, and of all the ves- 
sels that departed from that port for the year 1916 only 5 per 
cent went out with a loaded draft of more than 27 feet. So that 
Mobile, with its 27 feet, can accommodate, of all the ships en- 
gaged in the over-sea trade, all but about 10 per cent of them. 
And yet they bring letters from the Railroad Administration 
and from the Secretary of the Navy and attempt to use them as 
evidence to set aside the recommendations of the Secretary of 
War and the Chief of Engineers. I refrain from further com- 
ment. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman’s time be extended 10 minutes in order that 
we may have 10 minutes over here. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
that the time of the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. SMALL] 
be extended 10 minutes, to be yielded to gentlemen on that side. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
this will make about two-thirds of the time that the gentlemen 
have used against those who have favored this project. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland objects. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Sm ALL] moves the previous question. The Chair wishes to state 
before he puts it that somehow, or somehow else, the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Saxar] never made a motion to in- 
sist. So the Chair will consider that as pending, and the motion 
for the previous question covers both that motion and the pref- 


erential motion of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Gray], 
The question is on ordering the previous question, 

The previous question was ordered. | 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylyania. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 
x AE ANORI of Pennsylvania. To ask just what the ques- 

on 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the preferential motion 
made by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Gray] to concur 
in Senate amendments 1 and 2, which are practically the same 
thing. The question is on the motion of the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Gray]. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I demand a division. 

Mr. SMALL, Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I make the point 
of no quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Moore] makes the point there is no quorum present, and evi- 
dently there is not. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arms will notify the absentees, and the Clerk will 
call the roll. The vote is on the motion to concur. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 111, nays 103, 
answered “present” 5, not voting 212, as follows: 


0 YEAS—111, 
Almon 4x Din Knutson Sanders, La. 
Ashbrook : 2 Langley Saunders, Va. 
Aswell ie maple Lazaro 1 
y „ Fairchild, B. L. Lesher { Sherley 
Bankhead ` ‘ields Linthicum Sims 
Beakes 5 Fisher beck isson 
Bell 8 Garrett, Tenn. McAndrews Smith, C. B 
Blackmon Garrett, Tex. McLemore tea, 
Bland, Va. = Glass Martin Steele 
Brand P Goodwin, Ark. Meeker Stenerson 
Brodbeck E Gray, Ala. Miller, Minn Stephens, Miss. 
Buchanan rifin Montague Sumners 
Burnett Hard oon Swikt 
Butler Harrison, Va Mott Taylor, Ark, 
Byrnes, Tenn Heflin Nicholls, S. C. Temple 
Candler, Miss. Helm Oldfield Thomas 
Cantril Helvering Oliver, Ala. Venable 
Carlin Hilliard liver, Vinson 
Carter, Okla, Holland Padgett Waldow 
Church Hollingsworth Park Walker 
Coady Huddleston Platt Wheeler 
Connally, Tex. Hull, Iowa Polk White, Ohio 
Crago Humphreys Pou Wilson, 
Decker Igoe uln Wise 
Dempsey -» Jacoway Wood, Ind. 
Denison Johnson, Ky. Robinson right 
Dent Kahn odenberg Young, Tex. 
Dewalt Keating Rouse 
4 NAYS—103. 
Alexander ~ Dupré Hersey eed 
Anderson * u Johnson, Wash. Robbins 
Barnhart Elliott Kennedy, Iowa Roberts 
Beshlin te orth Kin Rogers 
Blanton >}? h Kinkaid Romjue 
Booher 11. Fairfield Kraus Rowe 
Borland ‘24 Fess Lea, Cal. n 2 
Bowers Fordney *{ Little Scott, Mich. 
Browne Foster tm Longworth Sinnott 
Burroughs ar „ McKinle loan 
Byrns, 8. C. neh McLaughlin, Mich. Small 
Campbell, Kans, Fuller, III Madden ith, Idaho 
Cannon fuller, Mass. Magee Smith, Mich, 
5 ae Mapes 888 
ea an ays 0 
Connell .Kans. Gillett * Merritt Stiness 
Cooper, Wis. * Miller, Wash. Strong 
Cox rdon Moore, Pa. Tinkham 
Crosser i Graham, III Mo Treadway 
Dallinger = Green, Iowa Nichols, Mich. Vestal 
Darrow r est Osborne Volstead 
Denton 7 Hadley Parker, N. J. Walsh 
Dickinson ji Hamilton, Mich. Parker, N. Y. White, Me. 
on i= Hamlin ratt Wilson, III. 
Doremus { Hawley Ramseyer Winslow 
n Hayden ankin 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—5. 
Garner McArthur McClintie Shouse 
Hicks z ‘ 
» NOT VOTING—212. 
Anthony Chandler, Okla. Delaney Farr 
Austin +. Clark, Fla. Dies Ferris 
Bacharach è Clark, Pa. Dillon Flood 
Baer - Cla 1 Dominick FL 
Barkley +; Collier Donovan Focht 
Black Cooper, Ohio Doolin Foss 
Bland, Ind. Cooper, W. Va. Doolittle Francis 
Britten Cople Doughton Freeman 
Browning Costello Dowell Galliyan 
Brumbaugh Cramton Drane Gard 
Caldwell Crisp Drukker Garland 
Campbell, Pa. Currie, Mich. Edmonds Glynn 
Caraway Iry, Aston Godwin, N. C. 
Carew Dale, N. X. Emerson Goodall 
Carter, Mass. Dale, Vt. Hstopinal Gould 
Cary Davidson Evans Graham, Pa. 
Chandler, N. L. Davis Fairchild, G. W. Gray, N. J. 
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Greene, Mass. LaGuardia Porter Sterling, III. 
Greene, Vt. Larsen Powers Sterling, Pa. 
Gre, Lee. Ga. Price Stevenson 
Hamill Lebiback Purnell van 
Hamilton, N.Y. Lever gsdal Sweet 
Harrison, Miss. Littlepage Rainey, II. I. Switzer 
Haskell London iney, Fague 
Hastings Lonergan Raker Talbott 
Haugen Lufkin Ramsey Taylor, Colo. 
Hayes Lundeen Rayburn Templeton 
Heaton Lunn Reavis Thompson 
Heintz MeCormick Riordan ‘Tilman 
Hensley MeCulloch ose Tilson 
Hood McFadden Rowland Timberlake 
Houston MeKenzie Rubey Towner 
Howard McKeown Rucker Van Dyke 
Hull, Tenn, McLaughlin, Pa, Russell Vare 
Husted Maher Saba th Vol 
Hutchinson Mann Sanders, Ind. Walton 
Ireland Mansfeld Sanford Ward 
James Mason Schall Wagon 
Johnson, S. Dak. Mondell Scott, Iowa Watkins 
Jones oores, Scott, Pa. Watson, Pa 
Juul orin Scully Watson, Va 
Kearns Mudd Sells Weaver 
Kehoe Neely Shackleford Webb 
Kelley, Mich. ‘elson Shallenberger Welling 
Kelly, Pa. ‘olan herwood weer 
Kennedy, R. I. Norton Slegel ey 
Kettner Olney Slayden Williams 
Key, Ohio O’Shaunessy lem Wilson, Tex. 
iess, Pa Overmyer Smith, T. F. Wingo 
T ee 
chin a nyder ya 
Kreider eters Stedman Young, N. Dak. 
La Follette Phelan Stephens, Nebr. Zihiman 


So the motion was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
On this vote: 
Mr. Hanntisox of Mississippi! (for) with “Mr. 
(against), 
Mr. Hastrxes (for) with Mr. McCrrntie (against). 
Mr. WHatey (for) with Mr. SHovsr (against). 
Until further notice: 
Mr. Tarnorr with Mr. BROWNING. 
r. TILLMAN with Mr. DOWELL. 
. DovucHTon with Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. 
. THOMPsoN with Mr. ELSTON. 
. OLNEY with Mr. Hicks. 
. STEVENSON with Mr. REAVIS. 
. BARKLEY with Mr. ANTHONY. 
„Brack with Mr. AUSTIN. 
r. Bnuunavon with Mr. BACHARACH. 
. CALDWELL With Mr. BLAND. 
. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania with Mr. BRITTEN. 
. Caraway with Mr. Carrer of Massachusetts. 
. Carew with Mr. Cary. 
. Date of New York with Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma. 
. CLAYPOOL with Mr. COSTELLO. 
. DeLaney with Mr. Crank of Pennsylvania. 
. CLARK of Florida with Mr. Coorer of West Virginia, 
Dies with Mr. Correy. 
. Crisp with Mr. CHANDLER of New York. 
. COLLIER with Mr. CRAMTOXN. 
. Douixick with Mr. Cooper of Ohio. 
. Riorpan with Mr. LEHLBACH. 
. Rusy with Mr. PAIGE. 
. SCHALL with Mr, SANFORD, 
. PHELAN with Mr. Mason, 
. ScuLLY with Mr. PETERS. 
Mr. Rucker with Mr. Moores of Indiana. 
. Russert with Mr. Sanners of Indiana. 
. LITTILEPAGE with Mr. MORIN. 
. Pork with Mr. Kennepy of Rhode Island, 
. SapatH with Mr. LUFKIN. 
. Lonvon with Mr. PORTER. : 
„JohN W. Raney with Mr. Kiess of Pennsylvania. 
. McKeown with Mr. McArruvr. 
. OVERSTREET with Mr, KREMER. 
. LONERGAN with Mr. RAMSEY. 
. Prick with Mr. Mupp. 
b. Neety with Mr, SELLS. 
. Henny T. RalxEx with Mr. MeCurtocn. 
Luxx with Mr. MONDELL. 
. RAGSDALE with Mr. NOLAN. 
. Raker with Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. 
Malu with Mr. McFappen. 
. OVERMYER with Mr. PURNELL. 
. RAYBURN with Mr. SIEGEL. 
. MANSFIELD with Mr. McKenzie. 
. O'SHAUNESSY with Mr. SLEMP. 
. SHACKLEFORD with Mr. SNELL. 
r. LEE of Georgia with Mr. Kearns. 
Mr. Donovan with Mr. Francis. 
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. Howarp with Mr. HEATON. 

. Ferris with Mr. George W. FAIRCHILD, 

. Houston with Mr. HAYES. 

. Doorrne with Mr. Gourp. 

. LEVER with Mr. HAUGEN. 

. GREGG with Mr. FREEMAN, 

. Hoop with Mr. Granam of Pennsylvania, 
. GALLIVAN with Mr. Dare of Vermont. 

r. HENSLEY with Mr. HUSTED. 

. Doorrrri with Mr. GLYNN. 

„ Haul. with Mr. EDMONDS. 

. Gopwin of North Carolina with Mr. Hascmrox of New 


. Kenor with Mr. FARR. 

. Drane with Mr. Gray of New Jersey. 
. KELLY of Pennsylvania with Mr. DAVIDSON, 
. Garp with Mr. HASKELL. 

. Froop with Mr. GOODALL. 

. KETTNER with Mr. GARLAND. 

. EsrorrnaAL with Mr, Foss. 

. JONES with Mr. HUTCHINSON. 

. Key of Ohio with Mr. Davis. 

. FLYNN with Mr. Greene of Vermont. 
. Evans with Mr. IRELAND. 

. KINCHELOE with Mr. Focur. 

. LARSEN with Mr. James. 


Mr. Stayden with Mr. SNYDER. 

Mr. SrepMaN with Mr. STERLING of IIIinols. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska with Mr. SWEET. 
Mr. STERLING of Pennsylvania with Mr. SWITZER. 
Mr. Suryan with Mr, TILSON. 

Mr. Tacve with Mr. TIMBERLAKE. 

Mr. Tayror of Colorado with Mr. TOWNER. 

Mr. Van Dyke with Mr. Vorart. 


. WATKINS with Mr. WARD. 
. WALTON with Mr. Wason. 
. Watson of Virginia with Mr. Warsox of Pennsylvania. 
. Weaver with Mr. WIIIAus. . 
. WELLING with Mr. Woop rann. 
. WELTY with Mr. Youne of North Dakota. 
. Winco with Mr. 3 
Wm with Mr. ZihL IAN. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. A quorum is present, and the Doorkeeper 
will open the doors. The motion to concur is agreed to. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 

To Mr. Craarron, indefinitely, on account of official business. 

To Mr. Kerry of Pennsylvania, indefinitely, on account of 
official business. 


GOVERNMENT CONTROL OF TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE COMPANTES. 


Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I present a privileged report (H. Rept. 
743) from the Committee on Rules, 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House resolution 414, 


Resolved, That 1 upon the adoption of this resolution the 
House shall resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the consideration of House joint resolution 
809, to insure the continuous operation of electrical communicating sys- 
tems, to guard the secrecy of war dispatches, and prevent communica- 
tions between pnblic enemies“; that there shall be not to exceed two 
hours of general debate, one-half to be controlled by the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Sims] and one-half by the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Escu.] At the conclusion of such general debate the resolution 
shall be considered for amendment under the five-minute rule. After 
the resolution shall have been perfected in the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union the same shall be reported to the 
House with such recommendation as the committee may make, where- 
upon the previous question shall be considered as ordered upon the reso- 
lution and all amendments thereto to final passage without intervening 
motion except one motion to recommit. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion embodying the rule, 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, it is possible that some gentlemen 
may want to consume a little time. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does not that allow 40 minutes’ debate—the 
previous question? 

The SPEAKER. Yes; if somebody wants it. The gentleman 
aem North Caroliun is recognized for 20 minutes if he wants to 
debate it. 
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Mr. POU. So far as I am concerned, Mr. Speaker, I do not 
desire to debate this resolution. It speaks for itself, and I think 
that every Member of the House is sufficiently advised as to the 
necessity of the resolution to yote upon it without debate. I 
move the previous question. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania rise? 

Mr, MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
will yield for a question? 

Mr. POU. I will. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Has the Committee on Rules 
received any information from the President of the United 
States that this legislation is desirable? 

Mr. POU. I will say to the gentleman from Pennsylvania that 
I talked with Mr. Tumulty, the Secretary to the President, and 
asked him the direct question whether or not the President felt 
that it was essential that this resolution should be acted upon 
before the proposed recess commenced. After a conference with 
the President he called me over the phone. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Who? The President? 

Mr. POU. No; Mr. Tumulty. I said that, after conferring 
with the President, Mr. Tumulty called me over the phone and 
stated that the President felt that it was very necessary that 
3 resolution should be acted upon at as early a date as pos- 
sible. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I wish to state to the gentle- 
man that it has been reported in the papers—and I think some 
Members have given credence to the report—that the Presi- 
dent himself was of the opinion that this legislation might well 
stand over until after the recess, knowing that if it were pressed 
at this time it would lead to delay; that is to say, it would occa- 
sion discussion in another body if it was not discussed much 
here, and that so far as the President himself was concerned 
there was no immediate intent to hasten the legislation in 
view of the large interests involved. 

Mr. POU. I will say to the gentleman that the House is 
entitled to all information in that respect which I can give. 
Mr. Krrehix and myself were discussing the advisability of 
presenting this rule to-day, and he and I decided that it was 
desirable, in view of the fact that the recess had been so much 
talked about, to get direct information; and at his suggestion 
I went to the phone and in his name as well as my own sub- 
mitted the inquiry whether the President deemed it necessary 
that this resolution should be acted upon before adjournment, 
and, as I stated, the answer came back in the affirmative. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. From Mr. Tumulty? 

Mr. POU. From Mr. Tumulty, speaking after he had con- 
ferred with the President. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. May I ask the gentleman 

this: The taking over of the telegraph and telephone lines of 
the United States means the taking over of perhaps 50,000 em- 
ployees into the Federal service. It involves the private rights 
of all parties concerned. It involves the question of the privacy 
of business messages and telegrams. It is a matter of momen- 
tous Importance for the people of the United States, Does not 
the gentleman think that if the President of the United States 
desired this thing done he should at least tell Congress so in a 
message? 
Mr. POU. I do not think that is necessary when the Presi- 
dent has indicated his views with respect to the matter to 
various Members of the House, as I understand it, and also 
by letter to the chairman of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Has the chairman of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce a letter from 
the President of the United States advocating this legislation 
now? G 

Mr. SIMS. I certainly have. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That answers the question 
that I put to the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Pou]. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I did not understand from the gentle- 
man’s first statement that the President had affirmatively, defi- 
nitely, answered the question as to whether it should be passed 
before recess but only that it was important and should be 
passed as speedily as possible. 

Mr. POU. Before any recess was taken. I put that question 
to Mr. Tumulty: “ Did the President deem this resolution im- 
portant?” s 

Mr. SMALL. We can not hear the gentleman on this side. 

Mr, POU. I said I submitted this question to Mr. Tumulty: 
“Whether the President deemed this resolution of such im- 
portance that it ought te be acted upon before the recess was 
taken?” That was to-day. He conferred with the President, 
came back, and called me over the phone and answered in the 
affirmative, speaking, as I understood, for the President, 


To ask the gentleman if he 


Mr. LONGWORTH. That was not the statement the gentle- 
man first made, and I wanted to understand the statement. 

Mr. POU. It was the statement “the gentleman” intended 
A but probably did not make as clearly as he hoped he 

Mr. GILLETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POU. Yes. 

Mr. GILLETT. Can the gentleman tell us why it has become 
necessary that this should be passed before 30 days when no 
intimation of its need has been made until very recently? 

Mr. POU. I can only answer the gentleman from what in- 
formation he has, as well as I have. I imagine that conditions 
which have recently arisen emphasize the necessity of the legis- 
lation. That, however, is merely my own individual opinion. 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POU. I yield to the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. SLOAN. Does the gentleman think that if this matter 
were delayed twenty-four hours we could receive a message 
from the President of the United States on this important 
subject, setting out the real necessity for it, and about which 
views of the President there would be no dispute, and the 
regularity of it, of course, would be recognized? It is a rather 
important matter. One might think that possibly there might 
be a message coming to Congress on this subject. 

Mr. POU. As I stated a while ago, the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee (Mr. Sims), the chairman of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, has a letter from the Presi- 
dent which I understand gives the views of the President. I 
do not know how much in detail. 

Mr. BARNHART. If the gentlemen will yield, why not take 
the short cut to it and have this letter read in the gentleman's 
own time? 

Mr. POU. I am perfectly willing, and I yield to the gentle- 
202 from Tennessee to read the letter now if he desires to 

0 so. 

Mz. SIMS. Will the gentleman permit me to make a state- 
ment before I read it? 

Mr. POU. I will. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, a resolution was introduced by the 


gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. ASWELL] on the 27th of June. 


It came to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
on the 28th, and in order to be sure that I understood the atti- 
tude of the administration I wrote four letters, one to the Presi- 
dent, one to the Secretary of War, one to the Secretary of the 
Navy, and one to the Postmaster General, for the reason that I 
supposed the execution of that power, if it was given, would 
be through some one or more of these three Secretaries. ‘The 
next morning I received letters from all of them, Mr. Burleson 
going into some detail, also a letter from Secretary Daniels, a 
letter from Secretary Baker, and a letter from the President, re- 
ferring specifically to Mr. Burleson’s letter, and favoring the 
resolution. 

Mr. BARNHART. The gentleman ought to have that letter 


read. 

Mr. SIMS. I will, but let me get through with my statement. 
I then called the committee together immediately, and the com- 
mittee decided it was of such importance that we ought to have 
a hearing, and to have the said three members of the Cabinet 
called before the committee. The hearing was had and all 
three came and were interrogated at great length. There was 
absolutely no doubtful opinion expressed by any one of them, 
but it was stated emphatically by the Secretary of War, the 
Secretary of the Navy, and the Postmaster General that this 
power might be needed at any moment, and all they asked for 
was that the President be clothed with the power, so that he 
might exercise it if the emergency arose. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. In a moment. Then the committee went ahead 
and considered the resolution for a whole day and agreed to a 
complete substitute, even to the title, and it was reported by a 
unanimous vote of the committee, and now it is before you; 
a short resolution similar in all respects to the power conferred 
on him carried in the military bill with reference to the taking 
ever of the railroads in 1916. 

Mr. MADDEN. Dis the committee think it worth while to 
invite the owners of these properties to come before the com- 
mittee, so that they might find out what the owners thought 
about it, or did the committee think that the owners had any 
interest in the property? 

Mr. SIMS. I have not the letters here with me. They arg 
up in the committee room. When the resolution was pass 
empowering the President to take over the railroads in 1916, the 
owners of the railroads were not called before the Committee 
on Military Affairs, nor was a word said to them about that. 
If this resolution is passed and it becomes necessary to exer- 
cise the authority, as a matter of course, there will be supple- 
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mental legislation similar to that which followed the taking over 
of the railroads, but at this time there is a reason that may be a 
very potential reason. A great many Members seem to be of the 
opinion—they are not all of that mind—that we have neces- 
sarily got to take a recess. 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not think so. 

Mr. SIMS. That we have got to take a recess very soon, and 
it has been talked about so much that the legislative morale of 
the House is affected by it, and if a recess is taken this legisla- 
tion ought to be passed, and it ought to be passed before to- 
morrow night. 

Mr. BUTLER. There will not be a quorum here to-morrow 
morning. : 

Mr. SIMS. I am speaking so far as the House is concerned. 
This is our opportunity to get through with it this afternoon, 
and we are not responsible for what the other body does or does 
not do. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Can the gentleman state when this reso- 
lution was first introduced? 

Mr. SIMS. A resolution similar to this, but not in all respects, 
was introduced in January by the gentleman from Louisiana 
[Mr. AswELL]. On June 4 a resolution similar to the one intro- 
duced on June 27 was introduced and sent to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Was it introduced by the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. ASWELL] on his own responsibility or on request? 

Mr. SIMS. It was on his own responsibility, as I understand. 
He had introduced the first one on his own responsibility, but 
that resolution has not been reported and is not before the House. 
The resolution is now before the House, by way of a substitute, 
that removes every question and every doubt as to Government 
ownership, and continues the control only during the existence 
of the war. 

Mr. MADDEN. I wish the gentleman would read the Presi- 
dent’s letter. 

Mr. SIMS. It is in my committee room. 
and put it into the RECORD. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, the minority mem- 
bers of the Committee on Rules did not oppose bringing this mat- 
ter before the House at this time. There is a question, however, 
as to the wisdom of doing that thing. If, as has been stated in 
the press and rumored about the corridors of the Capitol, that 
the President was insisting on this legislation at this time, be- 
cause a very grave emergency—a war emergency—made it neces- 
sary is true, no Member of this House would refuse to con- 
sider the subject and vote for the law giving the President the 
power to take over these utilities. But Government ownership 
of the telegraph and telephone is so apparent that it is at the 
back of the head of every Member of the House and almost 
every citizen of the country. The question of Government own- 
ership of telegraph and telephones is not a new one. It has 
been discussed as an academic question for many years. The 
question is now made an emergency measure, because it is stated 
that the employees of the telegraph companies are about to go 
on a strike, and that to avert such a calamity it is necessary to 
take over these utilities. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not believe the employees of the telegraph 
companies of the United States are about to go on a strike or 
that they will go on a strike and cripple these important utili- 
ties at this crucial time in our history. The patriotism of the 
people so employed is not below the level of the high average 
of the patriotism of all the people of the United States. I do 
not believe that it is necessary that this important step should 
be taken to avert the calamiity of a strike by the employees of 
the telegraph companies, 

If, however, the President needs these utilities as a war 
measure and has given reasons therefor that have not been 
disclosed to the public, this measure should be considered by 
Congress and the law passed, but the question decided upon—the 
question of military necessity or an emergency that may now 
confront us is of a military nature. But if the effort is now made 
under the pretext of an emergency or a war measure to force 
Government ownership or control of these utilities at this hour 
in the session of this Congress it is most unwise to take it up 
gad undertake to settle such an important question in a few 

ours. 

The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Sms] has said that 
Congress has lost its morale. I do not believe that; but it is 
true that Congress has been on the eve of a recess for the last 
three or four days, and it is now apparent that There ain't 
going to be no recess,” to use the vernacular of the street. 

Mr. BUTLER. But do we not expect to pass this resolution 
this afternoon—put it through in two hours? : 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The whole thing depends on 
whether or not the President requests this as a war emer- 


I will send for it 


gency. If it is true, as suggested, that the secrets of the Gov- 
ernment have been getting into the hands of the enemies of 
the country, if it is true that anything has been wanting in the 
operation of these utilities by the present owners and managers 
that can be materially improved upon as a war measure by 
taking over the wires of the country by the Government, it 
ought to be considered in that light and the authority con- 
ferred by this bill given at once to the President. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I observe that the chairman of the 
committee has just come in bearing a voluminous document, 
which may throw some light on the question that the gentleman 
is talking about. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Sms] will have time of his own, I have no doubt. I 
now yield five minutes to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr, 
MAppEN] and reserve the rest of my time. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama and Mr. GALLAGHER, by unanimous 
consent, were given leave to revise and extend their remarks in 
the Record on the Mobile Harbor amendments. ; 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, under the Constitution of the 
United States the President of the United States is required to 
report to the Congress the state of the Union from time to time, 
and if this is not a case where the state of the Union is affected 
I do not know of such a case. It seems to me that if there is 
an emergency such as the gentleman from Tennessee indicates 
there is, the President could do no less than to send a message 
to the Congress indicating what the emergency is. I undertake 
to say that there is no emergency that calls for legislation on 
this subject at this time. I undertake to say that if legislation is 
to be enacted upon this subject, that it ought to be enacted with 
due deliberation. It ought not to be brought in here and passed 
under whip and spur on the demand of the chairman of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and an in- 
sistence that it shall be enacted into law within an hour or two. 
It involves the investment of, I do not know how many billion 
dollars of private capital, and it seems to me that this private 
capital has some rights that even the Congress of the United 
States ought to respect. At all events the President of the 
United States has never objected to giving his views on war 
measures when he thought the time was propitious and the 
emergency sufficiently important. But we have no such state- 
ment from him on this occasion. We have simply a resolution 
introduced by the gentleman from Louisiana, referred to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, the chairman 
of which in his enthusiasm wrote four letters of inquiry immedi- 
ately in connection therewith as to whether or not we should not 
as an emergency matter give it immediate consideration. He 
received in reply communications from four men, at least three 
of the four—the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, 
and the Postmaster General—are Government ownership men, 
who believe in such laws and who would take over private prop- 
erty for the purpose of bringing about Government ownership. 
What the attitude of the President on the question of Government 
ownership is I do not know, but I do know that even the Presi- 
dent of the United States has no right to demand, through the 
chairman of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, the enactment of legislation of this importance without 
communicating with the Congress itself. We have some rights 
and those rights should be respected. No man here will go fur- 
ther to uphold the hand of the President of the United States 
2 Mp conau of the war than I, and no man has gone further 

an I. . 

Mr. DOREMUS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. I am not afraid to answer any ques- 
tion the gentleman wishes to ask. 

Mr. DOREMUS. Will the gentleman inform the House 
whether in 1916, when we gave the President authority to take 
over the railroads, we did it in response to a special request 
from the President? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; we did it in response to a personal 
request. He said then, if I recall, that he ought to have the 
power to take over the railroads. He said that in a message 
to the Congress of the United States, read from the rostrum 
of the House. There can not be any question about that. 

Mr. DOREMUS. The authority was conferred in 1916, in 
August, as a rider to the military appropriation bill. Does the 
gentleman mean to inform the House that that was done after 
the President had addressed a special message to Congress? 

Mr. MADDEN. The President addressed a message to the 
Congress saying it might be necessary to take over the trans- 
portation facilities of the United States in order that he might 
be able successfully to conduct the war. Yes; I do say it. I 
reassert it, and nobody will deny it. The records will show, 
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Mr. DOREMUS. The gentleman is wrong about that. 

Mr. MADDEN. No; Iam not. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Did not the President issue 
a proclamation, and was not a bill prepared and sent here to 
the Congress urging the taking over of the railroads? 

Mr. MADDEN. I baye no objection now, if the President 
will send a message to Congress saying that the emergency 
exists, to doing anything that he wants, in order that he may 
be able, as Commander in Chief of the Army, to fully conduct 
the war; but I maintain, as a Member of the House, that there 
is no such emergency, and if perchance it may appear that the 
emergency may exist on account of a proposed strike, in God's 
name, is it to be the policy of the Government of the United 
States every time we have a strike anywhere that the Govern- 
ment must take over the property of the owners who are in- 
volved, in order that the Government itself will not be com- 
pelled to get into an embarrassed situation in the adjustment 
of the strike? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Illinois has 
expired. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess]. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, I was 
not free to oppose reporting this resolution from the Committee 
on Rules because of the manner in which it was submitted to 
the committee. If it had been a policy of Government owner- 
ship, I should have opposed it, for I am not in favor of Govern- 
ment ownership where the work can be carried on effectively 
by private ownership. I need not here and now enumerate my 
reasons for this position. If there is anyone back of a resolu- 
tion like this in order that we may enlarge the field of Gov- 
ernment ownership, I am not in sympathy with that. On the 
other hand, if the resolution comes before the House because 
we want to avoid a strike that is threatened, I have no sympa- 
thy with that, because I fully agree with what the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mapnpen] just said, that it is not wise every 
time somebody makes a threat for the Government to surrender. 
I think that the most marked national humiliation that this 
House ever underwent was when we made the surrender on 
the Adamson bill which has been applauded in various parts 
of the country and by certain elements of our citizenship. I 
would vote, however, to give the President authority, in case 
the employer and the employee can not come together, to say 
that while he has no interest in the contention of either the 
employee or the employer for the sake of either, he is inter- 
ested in the operation of the telegraph and the telephone for 
the sake of the public, and that if they can not come together, he 
will take them over and for the time being operate them for the 
Government. I would be willing to do that; but, Mr. Speaker, 
it was reported to us that the President wants this done in the 
interest of the efficiency of the war. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. How was that report made? 

Mr FESS. It was made to the committee by the chairman of 
the committee, the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Siss], after 
consultation that extended to the White House. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman refers to the statement 
made to the House a few moments ago? 

Mr. FESS. A statement that went a little further in extenso, 
made to us in the committee room. I could not vote against the 
resolution upon the statement to the committee, for that was to 
the effect that the efficiency of the prosecution of the war was 
back of the suggestion, I voted to authorize the President to 
commandeer the shipyards, I voted for measures that are posi- 
tively bewildering to me, involving an extension of executive 
authority that is appalling and which gives me cold chills when 
I think of it. But the President is Commander in Chief of the 
Army and the Navy, and we are in the most gigantic struggle the 
world ever knew, and every resource of this Nation must be 
utilized, and we will hold the President responsible for the 
utilization of every resource, and if he says to me that it is nec- 
essary to have the railroads under the direction of the Govern- 
ment, although I have always opposed Government ownership 
of railroads and Government operation of them, I shall defer to 
his judgment and vote to give him that authority, for the employ- 
ment of which we will hold him responsible, and I think I can 
do no less in the matter of the telegraph and the telephone. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr, Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. Yes: 

Mr. MADDEN. Of course, the gentleman will not go further 
than I on that. If the President says to the House that he 
wants any power that will enable him to successfully conduct 
me 1.005 there is no man in the House who will not vote to give 

o him. 


Mr. FESS. I fully agree with my friend that there is a rea- 
son for complaint upon the part of the House that the state- 
ment has not been so specifically made to all Members, includ- 
ing members of the Committee on Rules, that makes it entirely 
clear. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. That is the question I want to ask, I 
agree with the gentleman that if the President, as the Com- 
mander in Chief, asks for this power we ought to give it to him 
unanimously. But does the gentleman understand, as a member 
of the Rules Committee, that that power has been asked by the 
President as Commander in Chief? 

Mr. FESS. I would answer my friend frankly—— 

Mr. BUTLER. Why does not the gentleman from Tennessee 
read the letter? 

Mr. FESS (continuing). That is the understanding I have 
from the representation made to the Committee on Rules. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moorr]. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr, Speaker, I wish to utilize 
those two minutes in requesting the gentleman from Tennessee 
to read the letter from the President of the United States urg- 
ing Congress to pass this legislation at this session. I under- 
stand he did not have that letter a little while ago, but since 
then he has had time to get it. 

Mr. SIMS. I will read the letter if I can have time to do it in. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I have two minutes, and I 
will allow the gentleman to use that time. 

Mr. SIMS. That is not sufficient. When I read the President's 
letter I must also read another letter, to which it refers. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, The gentleman knows the Con- 
gress of the United States is entitled to know whether the 
President approves of this legislation at this time, 

Mr. SIMS. There is no question about that. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman from Tennessee 
has been very urgent in having this resolution passed. He 
knows as well as any man in this House that if the President 
has said it is necessary as a war measure that the House un- 
questionably will approve of the passage of the resolution, but 
if the matter is of so little importance that the gentleman from 
Tennessee can not get the letter of the President and will not 
read it to the House, the House ought to know that. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to read section 3 of the 
Constitution 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I did not yield to the gentle- 
man to read section 3 or any other section. I am still upon my 
feet, within my own time, asking the gentleman from Tennessee 
to produce the letter which he says the President wrote him upon 
this subject. As the gentleman from Tennessee has not read 
that letter 

The SPEAKER. ‘The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

5 Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
0 80. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Tennessee be permitted at this time to 
read this letter, notwithstanding the time it will take. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LONGWORTH ] 
asks unanimous consent that the gentleman from Tennessee 
read the letter in controversy, notwithstanding the rule about 
20 minutes to a side, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, as I said a few minutes ago—— 
` SEVERAL MEMBERS. Read the letter! 

Mr. SIMS. I was given unanimous consent to read, then? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has unanimous consent to 
read the letter, not to make a speech. 

Mr. SIMS. I am not wanting to make a speech. There is 
plenty of time for that. The President, in his letter of June 28 
to me, says: 


I now again call upon him to 


Tue Warre HoUsE, 
Washington, 23 June, 1918. 
My Dear Mr. Stars: Thank you for consulting me about the enclosed. 
I endorse entirely the enclosed letter from the Postmaster General, which 
I herewith return, and think that the reasons are stated by him truly 


and comprehensively. 
Cordially and sincerely, yours, Wooprow WILsox. 


Hon. Tuetus W. Sims, 
House of Representatives. 


First I will read the letter which I wrote the President: 


HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. O., June 28, 1918. 
Dean Mn. PRESIDENT: I beg to call your attention to the inclosed 
House goant resolution, introduced by Mr. ASWELL, which resolution 
speaks for itself. 
Will you kindly pive me your opinn as to the desirability and ad- 
Visability of imm te passage of this resolution. If you will kindly 


1918, 


ve me in detail your reasons for supporting the resolution, or for oppos- 
ug it, if you are opposed to its passage, I shall be glad to have you 


do so. 7 
Very truly, yours, T. W. Sims, 
Chairman, 
THE PRESIDENT, 
White House. 

The following is a letter from Mr. Burleson, so you will un- 
derstand what the President's letter means, as it refers to Mr. 
Burleson’s letter. 

Mr. MADDEN. I knew that Mr. Burleson was in favor of it. 

Mr. SIMS. The President referred to it and indorsed it. 

OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., June 28, 1918, 
Hon. TRETUS W. SMS, : 
Chairman Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
House of Representatives. 

My Dran Mr. CHAIRMAN: Answering your inquiry requesting my 
“opinion as to the desirability and advisability 07 the immediate pas- 
sage" of the Aswell joint resolution (H. R. 309) giving the President 
power, “if in his discretion it is deemed desirable,” to assume control of 
the communicatin systems by electricity “in order to insure their 
continuous operation” during the occasion of war and “to guard the 
secrecy of military and governmental communications or to prevent 
communication by spies and other public enemies,” I to say that 


such power and discretion to act seems imperative to safeguard public 
interests. 


At this moment the paralysis of a large part of the system of elec- 
trical communication is threatened with possible consequences preju- 
dicial to our military preparations and other public activities that might 
prove serious or disastrous, We are reminded that there is not a nation 
engaged in the war that intrusts its military or other communications 
to unofficial agencies, 

I deem it, therefore, my duty not merely to approve but to urge the 
passage of the resolution, in order that the President mey: act, if neces- 
pe to safeguard the interests of the country during the prosecution 
0 e war. 

Respectfully, A. S. BURLESON, 

Postmaster General. 


Mr, MEEKER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SIMS. The letter of the Secretary of the Navy is as 
follows. 

Mr. MEEKER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SIMS. Let me read the letter first. I have only been 
given time to read these letters. 

Mr. MEEKER. Does this refer to the Aswell resolution? 

Mr. SIMS. This is the Aswell resolution reported by substi- 
tute. This is from the Secretary of the Navy: 

Tue SECRETARY of THE Navy, 
Washington, June 27, 1918. 


Hon. Terus W. Sims, M. C., 
Chairman Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have reccived 8 letter of June 28 
asking my opinion as to the desirability and advisability of the imme- 
diate passage of House joint resolution No. 809 “to insure the con- 
tinuous operation of electrical communicating systems, to guard the 
war dispatches, and prevent communications between public 
enemies.” I believe that such resolution is of high military importance 
and that during this period of war the Commander in Chief of the Army 
and Navy ought to have the power to take possession and control of 
any 3 telephone, marine cable, or radio systems and operate 
the same subject to those conditions of law, so far as applicable, which 
are in force as to steam railroads while under Federal control. 

It was found absolutely necessary early in the war to take control 
of radio systems, and I think it is almost as important that the President 
should have the power to control all methods of communication. 

Sincerely, yours, 
JOSEPHUS DANIELS. 


This is a letter from Mr. Baker, Secretary of War, written July 
1, as he was not here when my letter was sent: 


War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, July 1, 1938. 


Dran Mr. Sims: I thought it both expedient and. wise that the Presi- 
dent should have conferred upon him the 8 which he is given under 
the provisions of House joint resolution No. 309. 

Cordially, yours, 
Newton D. BAKER, 
Secretary of War. 
Hon. THetus W. Sims, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

These are the letters, and after that the three Secretaries were 
before the committee and were examined at great length for a 
whole day. 

Mr. GILLETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. > 

Mr. GILLETT. I understand these letters were written in 
response to the letters which the gentleman wrote them? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes; they were, 

Mr. GILLETT. I understand a similar resolution was intro- 
duced by the same gentleman some months ago? 

Mr. SIMS. No; the resolution introduced by Mr. AswELL in 
January was not a war-time proposition. 

Mr, GILLETT. It was to take over these utilities? 

Mr. SIMS. It was not confined to the operation of the war, 

and therefore never considered by the committee. 

Mr. GILLETT. Well, I wondered why the gentleman did not 
write to these secretaries then just as well as now? 
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There was much talk 


Mr. SIMS. I will tell the gentleman. 
of an early recess, and I knew there was but little time in which 
to act on the resolution. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I thought that unanimous 
consent was only given to read the letter. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland [Mr. LINTHI- 
cum] demands the regular order, and that is to confine this to 
the reading of these letters. 

Mr. SIMS. They have been read. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I have some time 
left, I believe. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has three minutes remaining. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I yield two minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska [Mr. Sroan]. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Speaker, in regard to this round-robin cor- 
respondence which has just been read, a key to which would 
be a valuable asset of the House, I desire to read section 8, 
which was smiled at a little while ago. It is from a document 
by some considered obsolete, but for which I have still a good 
deal of respect. Section 8 of Article II of the Constitution of 
the United States reads as follows: 


He shall from time to time— 
Referring to the President— 


give to the Congress information of the state of the Union and recom- 
mend to their consideration such measures as he shall judge necessary 
and expedient. 

It is mandatory on the President, as I understand, where 
there is a measure judged necessary, especially a war measure, 
or expedient, that he confer with Congress and not with an 
isolated individual, even though he be chairman of a committee; 
that he shall communicate in the usual method to Congress by 
formal message stating what he deems necessary or expedient 
legislation. If he does not so communicate to Congress, the 
legislation ought to be understood as ordinary legislation origi- 
nating in the House and considered in the House absolutely 
independent of the wish or the thought or the judgment of any 
branch of this Government except what is represented in this 
House. A war measure should at least deserve an ordinary 
message from the President, so that the Members may know 
whether it is a real war measure. Thus far no man ean tell 
whether it is or not. If in the debate it appears even strongly 
probable that it is a war measure, I shall vote for the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMP- 
BELL] has one minute remaining. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I yield one minute 
to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN]. 

Mr. MADDEN. During that one minute, Mr, Speaker, I will 
undertake to say that there is not a word in either of the four 
letters read by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Sts! 
indicating that there is any emergency existing requiring the 
immediate passage of the legislation. The gentleman from Ten- 
nessee in his anxiety for legislation, in order that he might 
be able to come to the floor of the House as chairman of the 
committee and report a great bill, writes to the President of 
the United States and asks him whether there is any reason 
why this report should not be considered now, and the Presi- 
dent says that he agrees with the language expressed by the 
Postmaster General, who has written him a letter on some other 
topic, in which he includes the possibility of taking over the 
telegraph and telephone. Everybody knows the Postmaster 
General is a “ bug” on Government ownership, and that he has 
tried to take over the Alaskan telegraph and telephone systems 
and wanted to buy the Hawatian telegraph and telephone sys- 
tems and wanted to buy the cable system between Hawaii and 
Alaska; and the Post Office Committee after consideration 
turned down the foolish proposition. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
All time has expired. The question is on agreeing to the rule. 

The question was taken and the rule was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the House joint resolution 309, with Mr. Jounson of 
Kentucky in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Joint resolution (II. J. Res. 309) to insure the continuous operation 


of electrical communicating systems, to guard the secreey of war 

dispatches, and prevent communications between public enemies. 

Resolved, eto., That the President, if in his discretion it is deemes 
desirable, in order to insure their continuous 0 eration, or to guard 
the secrecy of military and governmental communications, or to prevent 
communication by spies and other public enemies thereon, or for other 
military or public reasons, shall have power to take possession and 
control of any telegraph, telephone, marine cable, or radio systems, and 
operate the same subject to those conditions of law, so far as applicable, 
which are in force as to steam railroads while under Federal control. 
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Also the following committee amendment was read: 


Committee amendment: Strike out all after the enacting clause 
down to and including the word “control,” in line 4, page 2, and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“That the President in time of war is authorized and empowered 
to supervise or to take ion and assume control of any t ph, 
telephone, marine cable, or radio system or systems, or any part thereof, 
and to operate: the same in such manner as may be needful or desirable 
for the duration of the war, which supervision, possession, control, or 
operation shall not extend beyond the date of the prociamation by 
the President of the exchange of ratifications of the treaty of peace: 
Prortded, That just compensation shall be made for such supervision, 
possession, control, or operation.” 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. ASWELL]. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the day we 
entered this war I believed earnestly that the Government 
should promptly take charge during the war of all its means of 
electrical communication. I discussed it many times with lead- 
ers of the administration and with gentlemen of both branches 
of the Congress. I believed the wires should be taken over 
with the railroads. On January 4 last I introduced House joint 
resolution No. 206, looking to this end. A short time ago the 
situation seemed not only more serious, but growing desperate. 
After consulting the President and others I revised my original 
resolution and introduced the one made the basis of the pending 
committee report. ‘The exigency is too great, the crisis too 
grave, to quibble over the form of the language or the pride 
of authorship. The amended resolution does not go as far as 
I would like, but it gives the authority sought, and I am for it 
exactly as it came from the committee, my only thought and 
purpose being to give the President needed authority now. 

The fear of permanent Government ownership resulting 
from this legislation to meet the acute military crisis is ill 
founded. ‘Those who oppose Government ownership must be 
insincere or selfish if they are afraid to have it tried out. Those 
who favor Government ownership should be equally glad to 
have a trial, but permanent Government ownership is not in- 
volved. By reading my original resolution or the later one 
now pending any man whose grade of intelligence ranks above 
the “chinquapin caliber” will readily observe that permanent 
Government ownership was not intended to be involved and is 
not now involved. It is easy to speculate on what may happen, 
but speculation is not here involved. 

Mr. Chairman, regardless of its policy in time of peace, no 
nation at war in the world except the United States has neg- 
lected to safeguard and protect its interests by controlling 
and operating its means of electrical communication. When 
a country is at war its electrical wire system is its mouthpiece; 
its tongue of fire; its strong right arm that gives power and 
victory. Why should we eontinue to let that mighty arm of 
our Government lie limp and withered in time of war because 
of inadequacy or inefficiency? Not to act now is inexcusable 
and indefensible, if not disloyal. 

In France, in England, in Germany alike the government 
occupies exclusively the great central electrical exchange offices 
where no private agency dares to enter and where sworn and 
trusted government officials have first hand, constant, and inti- 
mat. touch with every detail of the situation. In an instant 
they can reach with masterful efficiency any activity or agency 
in the country, including those at the battle fronts. The gov- 
ernment literally has its fingers on every detail. In European 
countries they do not have to intrust official business or war 
secrets to doubtful private agencies; nor do they find it 
necessary because the telegraph wires are overtaxed to permit 
the sending of important government telegrams by railroad 
train in handbags or suitcases, which inefficiency in this country 
has recently brought a blush of shame to every American 
patriot. 

If the telegraph wires are inadequate, the telephone systems 
have plenty of wires over which telephone and telegraph mes- 
sages may be sent alternately or simultaneously. The coun- 
try pow needs to utilize every resource. Every existing wire 
should serve the country at full capacity in time of war, Mr. 
Theodore N. Vail, president of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., in his annual report of 1911, presents the following 
illuminating facts: First, a telephone trunk line of 40 wires, 
being one of a number of such trunk lines joining two large 
metropolitan areas 250 miles apart and serving intermediate 
cities, towns, and rural districts, when used for the telephone 
exclusively, furnishes 80 telephone circuits reaching 700,000 
telephone stations; second, a telegraph trunk line of 40 miles 
of the same length and under same conditions, when used for 
telegraph exclusively, gives 80 telegraph circuits renching 300 
stations at which telegraph messages may be sent and received ; 
third, these same two trunk lines worked in cooperation so as 
to provide both telephone and telegraph service upon each 


simultaneously give a total of 160 through telegraph circuits, a 
gain of 80, and a total of 60 through telephone circuits, a gain 
of 30, over the combined facilities of the two lines when one: 
is used only for the telephone and the other only for the tele- 
graph. The number of stations where telegrams may be re- 
ceived and sent is increased from 300 to 700,000. 

Mr. Vail states: 


To have uniformity and cooperation there must be common interest 
under common control, either through ownership of property, ownership 
or eas eS veer — e 8 5 way it is, 

ently strong to co ute pra ne system, - 

communicating, Interdependent, universal. 8 R 
* * * . . * s 

The existing wire mileage of the present telephone toll circuits and 

Sig 5 plants brought up to standard construction, with some pro- 

vision for deficiencies or extensions, if “ com y. 

lants each of 


would for all practical 8 be the equivalent of two 
the same ‘or telephone and one for telegraph; or, to K 


costs 

t. The 

tenance 

services, or a 

decrease in maintenance alone of about 15 per cent of the gross revenue. 

In addition to these savings, there would pe the sayings of the capital 

charges and of taxes on plant which would be made unnecessary. This 
beings within the realm of possibility a reduction of from 20 per 


cent 
to 25 per cent In the ss charges or gross r. 
the profits of the Ps Hy ig sas n 


In order to avoid confusion it must be distinctly borne in mind that 
the telephone service referred to here is the toll, or long-distance serv- 
ice, and not the circuits of the exchange service, which could not be used 
for any other purpose. The toll, or long-distance service, is so inti- 
mately interwoven and interdependent both in operation and use with 
the telephone-exchange service that it could not be separated, but the 
operation of the toll circuits in connection with the exchange circuits 
would not interfere with their use for telegraph purposes by a regularly 
organized telegraph staff. 
outline are the possibilities, fraught with all sorts of advantage to the 

There are in the United States, including about 50,000 miles 
of independent toll pole lines, altogether 225,000 miles of tele- 
phone pole lines, and 2,500,000 miles of toll telephone wire, not 
including the exchange service wires, which can be composited 
with telegraph wires to carry telegrams. There are 202,000 
miles of Western Union pole lines with 1,442,000 miles of wire; 
67,000 miles of Postal Telegraph pole lines with about 500,000 
miles of wire. 

The valuation of all wire lines is about $1,500,000,000, of 
which the telegraph wires represent less than $200,000,000. 

The Bell (telephone) system's net outstanding capitalization 
is about $918,000,000, the efficiency of which working capital, 
if the telephone lines were composited with the telegraph lines, 
would be doubled in the interest of the public and the market 
value of the stock, according to Mr. Vail, would be increased 
by 25 per cent, 


The Bell's gross receipts last year were — $302, 000, 000 
The Bell's net receipts last year were 72, 000, 000 
The gross receipts of the telegraph companies, including 
CRTSNO WV ONG rs es pee tes Seco ene eaten 98, 000, 000 
The net receipt of telegraph companies, including cables, 
, about__------~------_____-_-~_---_-.~-__--.----- 20, 000, 000 
Net receipts of independent companies, not known, but 
Pe Rt RR See S as tape ied ove heavy a. 25,000,000 


So, it is observed that these wire systems, all together, are 
now earning annually, net, not less than $117,000,000. 

Moreover, the three systems (the Bell, the Western Union 
and the Postal) triplicate one another and thus lose greatly in 
value and efficiency. When combined or composited for simul- 
taneous telegraph and telephone purposes the capacity of the 
wires of the three systems will each be increased by 100 per 
cent. 

The present pressing military necessity makes the immediate 
passage of this resolution urgent and compelling, while the eco- 
nomie facts show that its passage, if put into action, will in- 
crease the money value of the wires and give better service to 
the public. [Applause.] , 

Mr. SIMS, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from Wisconsin 
IMr. Esch] now use some of his time? 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I am for this resolution, and one 
thing which has induced me to support it is the fact that it was 
initiated by a Member of the House and did not come here in- 
spired by any administrative agency of the Government. I have 
heard on this floor on more than one occasion criticisms, and 
more particularly coming from this side, to the effect that legis- 
lation nowadays is all inspired and framed in the departments, , 
handed to the Congress, and ratified by it, without any action 
on the part of Congress in the initiation. It is therefore with 


1918. 
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a feeling of satisfaction that I greeted this resolution, which 
was not initiated in the departments, but came from a Member 
of this House. Our committee gave it due consideration and 
judged it by its merits irrespective of whether it had administra- 
tion indorsement or not. I think we would come to a sorry pass 
in this House if we judged measures merely by the strength of 
the Government indorsement and not by the strength and the 
merit which a resolution or a bill itself contained. We consid- 
ered the proposition. We felt as a war necessity that we should 
give this power to the Chief Executive. We made a careful in- 
vestigation of the statutes and of the decisions of the courts, and 
came to the conclusion that there was no existing statue which 
gave to the President the power to take over, to possess, or to 
operate any of these lines of communication. And fearing that 
during this crisis an emergency might arise we wished to safe- 
guard the hands of the President and the administration and 
give him the power which this resolution gives. 

I trust the gentlemen of this House will read its language 
carefully. We give him during the war the right to supervise, 
to take possession of, to control, or to operate. That would 
mean that the President, in his discretion, if he saw fit, would not 
have to take physical possession of any of these lines of communi- 
cation, but he could merely content himself with supervision, 
as before the declaration of war he took over the supervision 
of wireless-telegraph stations along the Atlantic coast. 

This is a vast subject for consideration. There ought to be, 
no doubt, more time for its consideration, but the emergency 
still exists, and the Secretary of War said in his testimony 


before us that this immediate moment may not indicate the- 


emergency but the next minute might. That is a reason why 
our committee felt constrained to give favorable consideration 
to this resolution at this time. 

As it originally came before us there was no limitation. We 
insisted that it should be for the duration of the war and until 
the prociamation of the treaty of peace made by the President. 
This deprives it of the charge of a Government-ownership 
proposition, for at the end of the period of the proclamation 
of peace it will be for Congress to determine its subsequent 
status. We put in, in order to make it constitutional in the 
opinion of some of us. a provision for just compensation. I 
will supplement that with an amendment which I propose to 
offer, that will clarify that situation, and I trust will be 
accepted by the House. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota: Will the gentleman submit to 
the House what the amendment is? 

Mr. ESCH. I shall offer the language which is contained 
in the urgent deficiency act approved June 15, 1917, where we 
gave the Presideat the power of taking over shipyards and 
ships and plant equipment, and so forth, adding these words 
and let me read the last sentence, so that you will get the 
context. The resolution is as follows: 

Provided, That just compensation shall be made for such super- 
vision, control, or operation— 

And this is the amendment— 
to be determined by the President; and ff the amount thereof, so 
determined by the dent, is unsatisfactory to the person entitled 
to receive the same, such gereon shall be paid 75 per cent of the 
amount so determined by the President and shall be entitled to sue 
the United States to recover such further sum as, added to said 75 
per cent, make up such amount as will be just compensation 
therefor, in the manner 3 for by section 24, paragraph 20, and 
section 145 of the Judi Code. 

That has stood the test of both Houses and is now the law. 
Under its operations over $400,000,000 or $500,000,000 of ships 
and shipyards and contracts have been taken over, and not one 
contest, as I am informed, has gone to the courts. 

It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, we ought to put that sort of 
a provision in here in order that the small independent Lines 
might know their status now, and in order that we inay not 
put them in the same precarious position as the short-line 
railroad companies have been put. Under the Federal-control 
act we have not yet entered into contracts with trunk lines, 
notwithstanding that act was passed on the 21st of March, 
1918. We do not put the 8,000 telephone companies of the 
Lee: States, operating 15,000 exchanges, in such a position 
as that. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. ESCH. Les. 

Mr. MEEKER. As to the policy adopted by the administra- 
tion of handing back the small railroads, the short lines, is it 
the judgment of the gentieman to take all the telephones—all 
the small plants and little telephone tines—scattered over the 
country? 

Mr. ESOH. The language of the resolution is “in the dis- 
eretion of the President.” If he thinks they are necessary in a 
war emergency he shall take them. It is difficult, if not impos- 


sible, to circumscribe in this respect the discretion of the Chief 
Executive, but I think, if the gentleman will allow me, that this 
amendment which I suggest will remove any doubt as to the 
condition and the financial status of the small independent tele- 
phone lines, and by its terms we wil! not jeopardize them, as 
the short-line railroads have been jeopardized under the Federal 
railroad act—not from the fault of Congress, because I think we 
expressed our intent clearly enough, but as the result of inter- 
pretation. 

Mr. SISSON. If I caught the gentleman's amendment 

Mr, ESCH. It came from the gentleman’s own committee 
and was incorporated in the deficiency act. 

Mr. SISSON. Does the gentleman think his amendment is 
sufficiently broad to cover the small so-called independent tele- 
phone companies? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes; and unless that is put in your short tele- 
phone lines would not have any right to go to the Court of 
Claims. We give them here a status, and we protect them, and 
they ought to be protected. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to reserve the balance of my time, be- 
cause I have large demands, [Applause.] 

= SIMS. Mr. Chairman, how much time has the gentleman 
u 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has used nine minutes. 

Mr, SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. DEWALT}. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is rec- 
ognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. DEWALT. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, 
had this measure been proposed to the Committee on Inter- 
State and Foreign Commerce clearly and succinctly as a measure 
for Government control and ownership of telegraph and tele- 
phone lines, I should have been opposed to it. My opposition 
would net only have been continued in the committee itself, but 
all the efforts of my mind would have continued on the floor of 
the House against any such unwise and, as I deemed it, almost 
revolutionary process. It may be that I am wrong. I very 
frequently am. But I believe that I am right in asserting that 
we have proceeded along the line of Government control, super- 
vision, and almost ownership of public utilities to the extremity, 
and we have done it under the guise of what we call war 
necessity. 

I therefore deemed it to be my duty in the committee to voice 
my opposition against any measure of this sort unless it clearly 
expressed the intention of the legislature that it was only a war 
measure, and should be in existence only during the period of 
the war. 

That was one of the matters in dispute before the committee, 
and I am revealing no confidence when I make that statement. 
It was then determined that the Aswell resolution should be 
reframed and re-formed in such manner as we now have the 
Sanders resolution, namely, that it should clearly and definitely 
state, beyond the peradventure of a doubt, thut this resolution 
and this power conferred upon the President of the United 
States was for the duration of the war and for no longer period, 
thereby clearly making it a war measure. 

The next doubt that arose in the minds of some of the mem- 
bers of the committee was this: For what length of time shall 
this power be exercised? Shall it cease immediately upon the 
termination of the war, or shall it, as we provided in the railroad 
act, continue the power for, perhaps, 6 months, or, as in that in- 
stance, for 21 months, after the declaration of peace? There were 
certain gentlemen in the committee, well founded in their belief, 
who believed that these “scrambled eggs,” as they called them, 
could not be“ unscrambled ” unless there was a definite period 
of time granted. Some of the gentlemen thought 12 months; 
others, again, suggested 6 months; and, I believe, there was a 
suggestion of 3 months. Others, again, thought that in order 
to make the matter clearly a war measure, and in order to 
limit the power of the Executive beyond the shadow of a doubt, 
we should say definitely and determinately that the power over 
these great utilities should cease—when? Immediately on the 
declaration of peace and the affirmation of the proclamation 
thereof. Therefore that dispute was settled as against any 
continuation of power beyond that definite time. 

Now, the third matter that engaged the attention of the com- 
mittee was this question of compensation. The Aswell resc- 
lution provided that all laws or parts of laws in reference to 
taking over railroads that were applicable to this situation 
should be applied to the taking over of these telegraph and 
telephone lines. 

In my judgment that was very inapt, and at the same time 
very inartistic phrasing, to say that all parts of n law applicable 
to this situation should be applied to the situation because it 
had been applied to a previously existing condition. There- 
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fore I disagreed with that, and it was finally determined that 
some provision in regard to compensation should be placed 
in the act, but that no form or process definitely determined 
should be placed in the act, and that that should be left to 
future legislation by Congress, for the reason that this con- 
templates only the taking over and does not accomplish the 
taking over. In other words, it gives the power to take over 
but dees not actually at the same time make present the con- 
dition of taking over. 

In the committee the point was raised, and I was one of 
those who raised it as a lawyer. that no legislative enactment 
of this kind would be’ valid and constitutional unless the act 
itself provided, in the body thereof, that there must be some 
means definitely set forth in the act for the determination of 
compensation. I was very sincere in that. I argued the ques- 
tion at considerable length, possibly much to the weariness 
of some of the gentlemen on the committee. A great number 
of citations were given to the committee, and by a very close 
vote, in fact by a divided vote—and again I am not violating 
the confidence of the committee—finally this clause was put in 
as a compromise: 

Provided, That just compensation shall be made for such super- 
vision, possession, control, or operation. 

The amendment that was suggested in the committee was 
that the compensation should be determined by arbitration if 
possible, by agreement if possible; but if not possible by either 
one of these two means, that the parties should respectively 
submit their claims to the Court of Claims of the United 
States. That was the amendment suggested by a member of 
the committee, and this finally was adopted in place thereof. 
I say now that no man is more willing to retreat from a posi- 
tion which he has once taken if he discovers that he is wrong 
than I am, and I am frank to say that although I gave the 
matter careful investigation I am now convinced that there 
is no necessity for putting in any provision as to compensation. 
I believe that it would perhaps be the course of wisdom: so to 
do. My colleague upon the committee [Mr. Esca] has pro- 
posed an amendment. I believe that it would be wise to in- 
corporate such a provision. I believe it would have been wise 
to incorporate the provision that I suggested in the committee; 
but I assert now that under the decisions as I have found 
them there is absolutely no necessity for either process. Now, 
why do I say so? If my colleague [Mr. Esch] will examine 
the Judicial Code on page 86, he will find that the Court of 
Claims has this jurisdiction—I read from section 145: 

All claims (except for pensions) founded upon the Constitution 
of the United States or any law of Congress upon any regulation of 
an executive department, upon ig 4 contract, express or implied, 

nited States, f 


or for damages, liqui ated 
tort, in respect, o which 


States were suable. 


Now, that being the jurisdiction of the Court of Claims, one 
of the provisions thereof says a claim founded upon the Con- 
stitution of the United States. Certainly this claim is founded 
upon the Constitution of the United States, because the Consti- 
tution expressly says that no property shall be taken for public 
purposes without just compensation. Second, a claim founded 
upon an act of Congress. We have here a resolution of Con- 
gress providing for the taking over of private property for 
public use. So that if this property is taken over, it four- 
squares with both these provisions, to wit, that it is founded 
upon the Constitution of the United States, which provides 
that just compensation shall be made for property taken, and, 
second, it is founded upon an act or resolution of Congress. 

Third, upon any contract, express or implied, with the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, for damages in cases not sound- 
ing in tort, in respect of which claims the party would be 
entitled to redress against the United States either in a court 
of law, equity, or admiralty if the United States were suitable. 

It follows as clear reasoning that when the United States 
takes the property of another party against the will of that 
party, if you please, or even with the consent of that party, 
or if it exercises, as in this case, that which is tantamount to 
the right of eminent domain, there follows clearly and inevi- 
tably this conclusion, that there is an implied contract that the 
United States will pay. Why?, Because when you take from 
another that which belongs to him and use the same, even with 
his consent, there is an implied contract upon your part, if you 
enjoy the fruits thereof, that you will compensate the owner for 
such use or such taking. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas, In that event, the right of com- 
pensation would follow? 

Mr. DEWALT. The right of compensation would have to be 
determined by the facts as submitted to the Court of Claims. 
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Now, am I right in that? So many of the membership of this 
committee are lawyers that I know you will be interested in 
this matter 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan, 
point? 

Mr. DEWALT. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The rule that the gentleman has 
explained applies in time of war and under the necessity of 
war in taking over property, just the same as it would in time 
of peace? pot 

Mr. DEWALT. Yes. I take the basic position, my friends, 
that the exercise of this power even at this time by the Presi- 
dent of the United States without legislation is very, very 
doubtful. I take that position, not as a constitutional lawyer, 
because that seems to be a pet phrase of a great many of us, 
but as a lawyer who has read the decisions. I am very doubtful 
whether the President would have the right to take over this 
property unless he was so authorized by a specific act or reso- 
lution. But be that as it may, we now have the resolution 
before us empowering him so to do; and that being a resolu- 
tion of Congress, and the Constitution proclaiming that a man 
must be compensated for the taking of his private property, 
there is no question in my mind that the remedy is here by 
which people can obtain restitution and damages for the taking. 
Therefore it is unnecessary to include it in the act itself. Am 
I right in that? In the United States v. Great Falls Manufac- 
turing Co., One hundred and twelfth United States, at page 656, 
the court in its opinion said: 

It seems clear that these property rights have been held and used b 
the agents of the United States under the sanction of legislative enact- 
ments by Con „ for the N ot money specltical for the 
construction of the dam from the Maryland shore to Conns Island was, 
all the circumstances considered, equivalent to an express direction by 
the legislative and executive branches of the Government to its officers 
to take this particular property for the public objects contemplated by 
the scheme for supplying the Capital of the Nation with wholesome 
water. The making of the improvements necessarily involves the tak- 
ing of the property; and if, for the want of formal proceedings for its 
condemnation to public use, the claimant was entitled at the beginning 
of the work to have the agents of the Government enjoined from prose- 
euting it until provision was made for securing in some way payment 
of the compensation required by the Constitution—upon which question 
we express no opinion—there is no sound reason why the ant 
might not waive that right, and, erie to regard the action of the 
Government as a taking under its sovere right of eminent domain, 
demand just compensation. (Kohl v. United States, 91 U. S., 367, 
874.) In that view we are of opinion that the United States having by 
its agents, proceeding under e authority of an act of Congress, 
taken the property of the claimant for public use, are under an obli- 
gation, imposed by the Constitution, to make compensation. The law 
will imply a promise to make the required compensation where prop- 
erty to which the Government asserts no title is taken, pursuant to 
an act of Congress, as parae property to be applied for public uses. 

Such an implication ng consistent with the constitutional duty of 
the Government, as well as with common justice, the ant’s cause 
of action is one that arises out of implied contract within the meaning 
of the statute which confers jurisdiction upon the Court of Claims of 
actions founded “upon any contract, express or implied, with the 
Government of the United States.“ 

And in this taking over of the property of the Great Falls 
Manufacturing Co. there was nothing except the passage of the 
appropriation bill for the expenditure of money looking toward 
an improvement. 

Mr, DEMPSEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, DEWALT. I will. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. With the resolution as it is you are going 
to be in this position: That the whole question of compensation 
will be open for proof, whereas if you had adequate or proper 
language provided, as we did in the railroad bill, you would 
narrow it to specific proof to make compensation in accordance 
with that proof. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ESCH. I yield to the gentleman one minute more. 

Mr. DEWALT. In answer to the gentleman’s question, I thor- 
oughly agree with the basic idea, and I agree with my colleague 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Esch what I was insisting upon in com- 
mittee, that we should provide for such a remedy definitely 
stated; but I still maintain, after reading the decisions, that it is 
absolutely unnecessary. 

Now, in the case of Knote against United States, reported in 
Ninety-fifth United States, the Supreme Court, says: 

There is another view of this case, which must lead to an affirmance 
of the judgment of the Court of Claims. The jurisdiction of that court 
is limited to claims founded upon a law of Congress, or upon a regula- 
tion of an executive department, or upon a contract, express or implied, 
with the Government. The claim here presented rests upon a supposed 
implied contract to pay to the claimant the money received as the pro- 
ceeds of the forfeited property. ' 

And therefore the claim is sustained. With that argument in 
regard to compensation in the bill, I leave it to you to determine 
whether when the amendment is proposed by my colleague, the 
gentleman from Wisconsin, we deem it expedient to incorporate 
it or not. Personally, I will support an amendment or that kind 


Will the gentleman yield at this 


1918. 
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if phrased in accordance with the gentleman's views. 
plause.] 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri IMr. Decker] 10 minutes. 


[Ap- 


Mr. DECKER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, most of our debate in the committee was on the question 
as to whether or not it was necessary, in order to make the bill 
constitutional, to provide for a method or means of ascertaining 
what was a just compensation for taking the telegraph and tele- 
phone lines. The time was so short that we did not have time to 
settle that legal proposition, but I want to compliment the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Dewatr] in getting the author- 
ities which do settle it. That question being settled as to its not 
being necessary to make this provision in the resolution at this 
time, I desire to address myself most earnestly to the proposi- 
tion that if the resolution is to be passed in the House this after- 
noon, that nothing be put in the bill fixing the methods of ascer- 
taining what is a just compensation, and I hope I may have the 
attention of the committee for just a minute on that. 

My reason for that contention is this: I do not think there 
is a man in this House that has given sufficient consideration 
to the question—and with no disrespect to the intelligence of 
the Members of this House—I do not believe you can make up 
a fair decision as to what is the best way to ascertain a just 
compensation for taking over the great property at this time 
and doing it in two hours. 

I most seriously and earnestly object to the amendment which 
will be offered by the distinguished and able gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Esco]. I am not prepared to say that his 
method of ascertaining what is a just compensation is not right, 
but I do doubt his ability, and I doubt the ability of the rest 
of us, to settle in two hours what is the right way to figure 
up what is a just compensation for taking over a billion or 
more of the property of the people of the United States. 

Why not proceed in this case exactly as we did in the rail- 
road situation in which in a short clause, in a rider on an ap- 
propriation bill, we gave the President the power to take over 
the railroads when in his judgment he deemed it an essential 
war measure? Now, then, why not leave the resolution as the 
committee has written it, which does exactly the same thing 
with relation to the telegraph and telephone lines in this coun- 
try. Reposing confidence in the President of the United States 
nnd in his judgment, this committee has given him the power 
to take possession and take control and supervision of the 
telegraph and telephone lines. Just compensation is provided 
by the Constitution of the United States and by the law which 
gives the man whose property is taken for public use the right 
to go into the Court of Claims. If Congress wishes to fix some 
other means of ascertaining what is a just compensation, like 
that in the railroad bill, why not take the necessary time to 
consider it faithfully, as we did in the railroad bill? 

I do not believe there is a man in this House who is not 
ready to vote, and vote now, on the resolution as it is written, 
which simply says that if the President under his responsibility 
deems it necessary to take over the telegraph and telephone 
lines during the continuance of the war, we are willing to give 
him that power. There is much more involved in the amend- 
ment of the distinguished gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Who this afternoon in this House can tell how much is the 
capitalization of the telephone and telegraph lines? Who in 
this House this afternoon can tell how much watered stock 
there is in them, whether they are worth more than the par 
value of their stock? Who is there in this House who has had 
time or opportunity to figure out how much they have been 
making in the last two or three or four or five years? Are 
we ready and willing this afternoon to lay down a scheme for 
investigating how much they should have and to pass upon it by a 
solemn vote this afternoon as to what is the best way of 
ascertaining that? 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DEWALT], as he says, 
in the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce put in a 
provision for arbitration, that it should be settled by arbitra- 
tion or agreement. That settles nothing. Who will appoint 
the arbitrators? How many are to be appointed by one side 
and how many by the other side, and who will represent the side 
of the Government as arbitrators? By agreement? Agreement 
between whom? That settles nothing. For my own part, if I 
were writing it on the spur of the moment, from what informa- 
tion I have, I would suggest that we leave to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to figure it up and say what is fair 
und just, and then if they did not want to take that, to allow 
them to go into court and settle it, but that might not suit the 
rest of you. Every man in the House might have within his 
limit of opportunity for investigation some theory as to what is 
the best way to ascertain what is just compensation. But why 


settle that this afternoon in two hours? There ts danger of 
doing an injustice to the owners, and there is even greater 
danger of paying them a great deal more for their property 
than they are entitled to receive. Why not let this go like the 
railroad bill went, give the President power to take them over, 
and then if the President in his diseretion sees fit to take 
them over and does take them over, let the Congress, when it 
has time, after careful investigation by our committee or some 
other committee, bring in a bill providing what is the best 
way to settle the matter. 

Mr. GOOD. Why does the gentleman say that we only have 
two hours in which to decide this great and monentous question? 

Mr. DECKER. I say that because the House by solemn vote 
has agreed that there shali be only two hours of general de- 
bate upon this question. 

Mr. GOOD. But that is only general debate. 

Mr. DECKER. And there is but one paragraph in the resolu- 
tien, and you can not have very much debate under the five- 
minute rule 

Mr. GOOD. There may be a great many amendments offered. 

Mr. DECKER. I do not care how many amendments are 
offered, I want to say this, and say it solemnly: There has 
been no investigation by our committee; we have never given 
a hearing to the men who own the telegraph and telephone 
lines ; we have heard nothing as to the compensation they should 
receive from the Secretary of the Navy, or the Secretary of 
War, or the Postmaster General. They all said before our 
committee that they did not know what was the best way, and 
had not given careful thought to that phase. Is there any 
harm in my calling attention to the fact that that important 
question has not been considered by anyone before our com- 
mittee, and why should we settle it here in two hours, or a day, 
for that matter? 

Mr. GOOD. The gentleman is aware of the fact that it is 
universally conceded by the membership here that this resolu- 
tion will lie in the committee over in the Senate for about 
three weeks before it is reported out. Why should we not dis- 
cuss this matter? 

Mr. DECKER. I do not say that we should not discuss it. 

Mr. GOOD. And solve the problem. 

Mr. DECKER. All right, if you want to let it lle over there 
for three weeks and look up the matter, that suits me. I say, 
if we had the time to investigate, that it would be wiser to put 
in a provision for compensation, but I am opposed to settling 
it offhand. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
souri has expired. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop}. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, in my opinion it is 
not enough that this law, if it becomes a law, should cease 
with the expiration of the war. It should not be invoked dur- 
ing the war unless there is public necessity for it, and it should 
be made a part of the law that it shall not b2 invoked unless 
there is public necessity demanding it. It is an easy matter 
for this House in two hours to give the Government the right 
to take over millions and millions of dollars’ worth of prop- 
erty, but when it comes to the administration of that property 
another proposition arises. We gave the Government the right 
to take over the railroads some time ago, thinking it to be a 
public necessity, and now, after months of experience, so far 
as the practical results are concerned, there is a very serious 
question whether or not we did any good by that act. 

We do know we accomplished this result, that we have raised 
the freight rates and passenger fares on every line in 
this country. The railroads had been appearing before the 
Interstate Conunerce Commission and asking for years that 
they be given an increase of 15 per cent on freight rates and 
stating that would be amply sufficient to pay all the increase of 
labor cost and to pay all the additional upkeep required by their 
roads. It was not granted to them, but when the Government 
took these railroads over it immediately proceeded to raise the 
freight rates 25 per cent, 10 per cent more than ever asked by 
the reads, and at the same time it has raised the passenger rates 
more than 50 per cent. Now, that is what has come as a result 
of that legislation so far as the dear people are concerned 

Mr. DENISON. And in many instances they have raised the 
freight rates 50 per cent. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. As suggested by the gentleman from 
Illinois, in many instances they have raised the freight rates 
50 per cent. There are a great many people in this country 
who believe that if the railroads had been permitted to remain 
in the hands of the men who have been trained throughout a 
lifetime in the business of running railroads that we would not 
have had the congestion that we had last winter, and a great 


The time of the gentleman from Mis- 
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many men who are in a position to know whereof they speak 
declare that the millions and millions of bushels of corn that 
rotted and were not,saved to the country at all would have been 
saved if the railroads had remained in the hands of the men 
who knew systematically how to operate them. So I say that 
unless there is a necessity for the taking over of these tele- 
phone and- telegraph lines, a great public necessity, it should 
not be done. It is inconceivable to my mind that the thou- 
sands and thousands of independent telephone companies 
throughout this country should be taken over by this Govern- 
ment. It is inconceivable that there will public necessity 
arise for these independent telephones to be taken over; but in 
the event that they are taken over, what is going to happen? The 
same thing will happen that has already happened in regard to 
the railroads. There will be an increased wage paid to the em- 
ployees ; there will be an increase, if you please, of the charge for 
the telegraph. There will be an increased charge for telephone 
accommodations. We have not had anything presented here, 
I submit, that warrants our passing this law as a public neces- 
sity. Three Cabinet officers, I am informed, appeared before the 
committee. None of them, so far as we are informed in this 
body, gave any immediate necessity for this action. All three 
of them are advocates of Government ownership. Two of them 
did not base their opinion upon the Government taking over 
the telegraph and telephone companies upon the existence of an 
impending or threatened strike. Only one gave that as a pos- 
sible excuse for taking them over. So I say, so far as this body 
is concerned, it has no warranted excuse to offer why these 
public utilities should be taken over. It should be embodied 
in this proposed law that these telephone and telegraph com- 
panies should not be taken over unless there is a publie neces- 
sity then demanding it, growing out of the necessities of war. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I will. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I want to ask the gentleman what 
in his opinion will happen to the telephone companies in the 
country, the small telephone companies, if they are given the 
sume treatment as the short-line railroads have been given by 
the Railroad Administration? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. The same thing will happen that has 
happened to them, but in a far greater degree; it will put them 
out of business, |Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. GILLETT]. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, if it is necessary to take over 
this property, if the telegraph or telephone companies or their 
employees have in any way done anything to interfere or 
hamper the prosecution of this war, I and every Member of 
this House will, of course, eagerly vote for this proposition. 
I do not know in my own experience whether it is necessary 
for us to take these companies over. All the information we 
have on the subject is what has been given in this debate, and 
I am sorry to say that information is not as explicit as I would 
desire. At the same time the chairman of the committee and 
the chairman of the Committee on Rules tell us that in the 
opinion of the President this legislation is necesSary. He knows 
what I do not about the executive necessities, and therefore 1 
expect to vote for it, However, I wish to submit that it seems 
to me in a proposition of this kind we ought to have more 
definite and explicit information than the committee has given 
us, and I am somewhat skeptical about the urgency of this 
legislation, because the chairman of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce has, as we all know, for some time 
been pressing for the legislation from his committee to be taken 
up by the House. Now, we all of us are apt to think that the 
legislation of our own committees is of supreme importance, 
and we are not to be blamed for that because it indicates a 
proper zeal for our own work. But the gentleman has been 
pressing his committee legislation. And then when this prop- 
osition very recently came up he volunteered letters to certain 
heads of the departments obviously to get their certificate 
of urgency. It is well known that the Secretary of War and 
the Postmaster General are most eager advocates of General 
Government ownership, and whether this was necessary for 
the war or not, of course they would write letters favoring it. 
When the telephone company here in Washington some time 
ngo gave us wretched service, I remember that the Postmaster 
General rushed forward and volunteered to take it over, though 
I do not think any impartial person, in view of the service 
rendered by the Post Office Department, would have selected 
that as an agency for improved telephone service. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. GILLETT. Certainly. 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Did the gentleman understand, as I 
understood, that the resolution submitted to these gentlemen 
by the committee was not the .resolution we are considering 
to-day, but the original Aswell resolution? > 

Mr, SIMS. The subject matter was the same. 

Mr. GILLETT. It was the original Aswell resolution. 


Mr, LONGWORTH. In other words, none of these gentlemen 
has indorsed the resolution we have here to-day. 

Mr. GILLETT. I confess the resolution we have to-day is, to 
my mind, a great improvement over the original proposition, 
and just to the extent it is an improvement I presume the gen- 
tlemen to whom he referred the original would dislike it and 
prefer the original. 

Mr. SIMS. And I have received word from some of them 
saying that they approve of the amendment. 

Mr. GLASS. If the gentieman will permit, as to its being 
passed without amendment, it seems to me it ought not to be. 
It does not reserve to the States, for example, the right of taxa- 
tion of these corporations, as was done in respect to the rail- 
roads, and that certainly ought to be taken care of. 

Mr. GILLETT. I think there are several lines along which 
amendments should be made. 

There is a rule of this House that communications from the 
heads of departments intended to be considered by committees 
should be sent to the Speaker of the House. I think it would 
be well if that rule had been adhered to here. I think, too, it 
would be well that we should not be informed of conclusions of 
the President indirectly over the telephone, through his secre- 
tary, or by personal letters. It is undignified and leaves room 
for question. And I think in a momentous matter of this kind, 
where we as individuals have no means of knowing the neces- 
sity, it would be well if we were informed by the highest 
authority—by the President—how much he may have been ham- 
pered, if at all, by the operations of these companies and how 
necessary they are to the prosecution of the war. I think we 
have a right to expect that we should receive such information 
to justify us in voting for this resolution. I am fundamentally 
opposed to Government ownership when unnecessary, because 
I think generally it renders poorer service at a higher cost, 
and the only excuse for this measure, to my mind, is war 
necessity. I regret that the committee, in its haste, has not 
given us more reliable information about. that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. ESCH, Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Forpney]. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I can say but 
very little in three minutes about such an important measure. 
There has been no reason given so far to me why the Government 
should take over these 20,000 telephone exchanges. I assume 
the President of the United States feels that his son-in-law can 
manage them better than the 20,000 superintendents can manage 
them, Mark what I say: If the President decides, as the bill 
says, and nobody decides but the President, that it is advisable 
that he take those systems over, he will appoint Mr. McAdoo to 
direct them, although I have no criticism to make of Mr, MeAdoo, 
who is an able gentleman, a highly respected man, very cour- 
teous, and a very dear friend of mine. We generally agree, 
except politically. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
not be Mr. Burleson? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I do not know. But it does not make any 
difference who it is. Nobody in the city of Washington can di- 
rect the management of 20.000 telephone exchanges in this coun- 
try as well as can the 20,000 trained men situated in the localities 
where the telephone systems are located. Fifteen thousand of 
those telephone exchanges are independent. Mark what 1 say, 
and I measure my words: I have as much right to my own opin- 
ion as I have to take that of some other man, and it is only the 
opinion of one man that is provided for in that law to be exer- 
cised, but if the Government of the United States takes over 
these telephone exchanges and telegraph lines, you will find they 
will be used to the greatest political advantage of the Demo- 
cratic Party in controlling the votes of the men employed by 
these exchanges, just as they have managed the railroad bust- 
ness, 

Mr. QUIN. Does the gentleman believe that in this great 
emergency such a thing as that will be done? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Oh, “great emergency!” I become nau- 
seated with that expression, “great war measure.” What is 
there about taking over the telephone exchange in the city of 
Washington or in any other city in this land that has any con- 
nection with this war? Tell me, and give me some reason, and 
I will vote with you. But none has been given. I am becom- 
ing angered over this thing. My goodness alive! a pension bill 
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was presented here the other day as a war measure. Every- 
thing has war connected with it. What reason has any man 
given why the Government of the United States should control 
our telephone and our telegraph lines? Give me some reason, 
will you, and then, maybe, I can agree with you. I am becom- 
ing prejudiced in the matter, I fear, because I see so much 
political trickery going on. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Hicks] half a minute to make a request. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, as I am paired with the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. OLNEY], probably I shall not 
have the opportunity to express by my vote my opinion in re- 
gard to this measure. I am absolutely opposed to Government 
ownership of the telegraph and telephone systems of this coun- 
try; but as this is a war-emergency measure, for military effi- 
ciency in the prosecution of the conflict, desired by the Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army and Navy, I am in favor of its 


passage. [Applause.] 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the bill for amend- 
ment. 


Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. SNoox], a member of the committee, seven minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio is recognized 
for seven minutes. 

Mr. SNOOK. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I want to say that I am just as much opposed to Government 
ownership of the telephone and telegraph systems as the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Forpney], who has just addressed 
the House. I expressed my opinion on that subject when we 
had before us the railroad legislation, and I said then, and I 
want to repeat it now, that I think there are plenty of men in 
this country big enough and honest enough and capable enough 
to operate the railroads or the telegraph or telephone systems 
of this country to the best adyantage of the people of the 
country. 

But I do not look at this resolution in the light that the 
gentleman from Michigan does. I do not apprehend that the 
President will take over all the telephone systems of the coun- 
try, but I do apprehend that it may become necessary as a 
war emergency for him to take over some of the toll lines and 
trunk lines, and possibly it may be necessary to take over the 
telegraph lines, You see this resolution was amended, and for 
that particular purpose. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield for a question for in- 
formation? 

Mr. SNOOK. Yes. 

Mr. COX. Under this provision would the President have 
the power to take over a little independent line in a county— 
say a line owned by farmers? 

Mr. SNOOK. I think the President would have the power un- 
der this bill to take over any telephone or telegraph line that he 
might think a public necessity in time of war, and he could 
take over a whole system or a part of a system. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNOOK. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. There is a matter that has not been 
touched on in general debate, and that is a practical proposi- 
tion—the regulation of rates and tolls to be charged in the event 
the President should see fit to take them over. What did the 
committee have in mind along that line? 

Mr. SNOOK. I will be glad to answer the gentleman. The 
committee had in mind treatment of that subjéct as we treated 
the railroad situation. This is simply a resolution to empower 
the President in case the necessity arises to take over the tele- 
graph and telephone systems. Then if he does that, Congress 
will exercise the power that it did in the railroad matter, and fix 
the rates and determine the way in which the matter should be 
handled. 

Mr. WALSH. What is the necessity that might arise? 

Mr. SNOOK. I was just coming to that. I want to reach 
that. Now, of course, this matter has probably been handled in 
a hurried manner, but we had before our committee—and that 
has not been discussed very much—the Secretary of War, the 
Secretary of the Navy, and the Postmaster General. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Why did you have those three 
Cabinet members and not the rest of them? 

Mr. SNOOK. I am going to try to answer this other question, 
and that was put up to these men. This measure was proposed 
as a war measure, and it was thought necessary to have before 
our committee at least the Secretary of War and the Secretary ot 
the Navy. It has been said in the debates here many times that 
the Secretary of War is a Government-ownership man, and that 
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the Postmaster General is a Government-ownership man, and I 
think that is so. But the Secretary of War and the Secretary of 
the Navy, in discussing this matter before our committee, dis- 
claimed any wish to take over these systems for that reason, and 
were particular to bring before the committee the fact that they 
would disdain to take advantage of the situation at this time to 
try to get the President to take over these systems because they 
believed in Government ownership. The Secretary of the Navy. 
said to the committee that he had already—although there 
was very much doubt as to his power—taken over all the radio 
systems, and they were now being operated under governmental 
control; that he found such action absolutely necessary for the 
safe conduct of the war, and that in his opinion it was just as 
necessary that the President should have the power to take over 
the telegraph systems and the trunk-line telephone systems of 
the country as it was to take over the radio systems. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNOOK. Wait a moment until I answer the other ques- 
tion. You have not had an answer to that yet. In his opinion 
he thought it would be n If we continued in the war, 
that the Government should have a right to exercise a control 
over the people who were sending these messages, the employees 
of the telegraph companies; otherwise there might be danger of 
secrets or plans by which the Government was carrying on the 
war leaking out and being disclosed. 

Now, I will answer the gentleman's question. 

Mr. GILLETT. I will ask whether there was not just as 
much power to take over the telegraph and telephone systems 
as the radio systems, and then why is not that in the bill? 

Mr. SNOOK. I am not a great constitutional lawyer, as some 
Members of the House claim to be, but I am inclined to think 
that the President has the power, and the Secretary of the Navy 
was inclined to that opinion. But we thought that the Presi- 
dent ought to be authorized by law, so that there would be no 
question on that subject. I think he said, as I remember, that 
they had consulted the Department of Justice on that question 
at the time the radio systems were taken over, but they still 
felt some doubt on the matter. J 

Mr. GILLETT. Did they say that cases had arisen where 
difficulties had been avoided? ; 

Mr. SNOOK. I would not put it that strong. The hearings 
are not yet printed. 

Mr. GILLETT. That is the trouble. 
to the hearings. 

Mr. SNOOK. The Secretary of War and the Secretary of the 
Navy both clearly indicated that such a crisis might arise. I do 
not say that it has arisen as to telegraphs and telephones; but 
as to the question of the radio system, they clearly indicated 
that such a certain crisis had arisen. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNOOK. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Is it not true that the Government cen- 
sors all telegraph messages? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, the debate is 
becoming exceedingly interesting, and I think we should have a 
quorum here. I make the point of order that there is no 
quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington makes 
the point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair 
will count. [After counting.] Fifty-two Members present; not 
a quorum. The Doorkeeper will lock the doors, the Sergeant 
at Arms will notify absent Members, and the Clerk will call the 


roll. 
The Clerk called the roll, when the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 
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Ashbrook Costello Fairchild, G. W. Hayes 
Austin t Farr Heaton 
Bacharach Currie, Mich Ferris Heintz 
Baer — 5 — 1 
Barkley e, N. ‘lynn ensley 
Black Dale, Vt. Focht Hilliard 
Bland, Ind Davidson Foss Hood 

ritten ney Francis Houston 
Browning Dent Freeman How: 
Brumbaugh Dies Gard Husted 
Caldwell Dillon Garland Hutchinson 
Campbell, Pa. Dominick lynn reland 
Caraway Donovan Godwin, N. C. Jacoway 
Carew nee 11 James 
Carter, Mass. Doolittle Gould Johnson, S. Dak, 
Carter, Okla. Doughton Graham, Pa uul 
Chandler, N. Y. Dowell Gray, N. J. Kahn 
Chandler, Okla. e Greene, Mass. Kearns 
Clark, Fla Drukker Hamill ehoe 
Clark, Pa. er Hamilton, N. Y. Kelley, Mich 
Claypool onds Wy elly, Pa. 
Connelly, Kans. Elston Harrison, Miss. Kennedy, R. I 
Cooper, Ohio erso Haskell Kettner 
Cooper, W. Va Estopinal Hastings Key, Ohio 
Copley vaus Haugen iess, Pa 
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Nolan Russell Switzer 
der Norton Sabath — — 
La Follette Olney Sanders, Ind. Talbott 
LaGuardia O'Shaunessy Sanford Taylor, Colo. 
n Overmyer Schall Templeton 
Lee, Ga. treet Scott, lowa ‘Thompson 
Lehibach Paige Scott. 
Littlepage Peters Seully Tilson 
nergan Phelan Sears ‘Towner 
Lundeen Polk Sells Treadway 
n Porter Shackleford Van Dyke 
MeCormick Pou Shallenberger Vare 
McFadden Powers Sherley oigt 
McKenzie Price Sherwood ard 
McKeown Purnell Siegel Watson, Pa 
McKinie Ra Sisson Watson, Va 
McLa in, Pa. Rainey, H. T. Slayden Webb 
Maher Rainey, J. W. Slem Welling 
Mann Raker Smith, T. F. Wel 
Mansfield Ramsey Snell Whaley 
Martin Rayburn Snyder Williams 
Mason Reavis St á Wilson, Tex, 
Moores, Ind. Riordan Stephens, Nebr. Woods, Iowa 
Roberts Sterling. Pa. Woodyard 
Mudd Rowland Stevenson Young, N. Dak. 
Neely bey Sullivan 


The committee rose; and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr. Jounson of Kentucky, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee, having under consideration House joint reso- 
lution 309, found itself without a quorum, whereupon he caused 
the roll to be called, when 223 Members answered to their 
names, and he reported the names of the absentees to be printed 
in the Journal and RECORD. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, by request of the Congress- 
man from the Trenton, N. J., district, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks by printing a speech that I made yester- 
da 

The SPEAKER. That request is not in order at this time. 
A quorum is present. The committee will resume its sitting. 

The committee accordingly resumed its session, with Mr. 
JouNson of Kentucky in the chair. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. MEEKER]. 

Mr, MEEKER. Mr. Chairman, I think every man in this 
House has been thinking for months over the question as to the 
advisability of the Government taking control of the telegraph 
and telephone lines. There is no man here more positively 
opposed to Government ownership of these public utilities than 
I, and I would not have voted for a bill with such a proposal 
in it. I do believe, as a matter of military preeaution, that the 
Government should have taken control of all these avenues of 
communication at the very outbreak of the war. It is not a 
question of expense. It is not a question of how the com- 
panies or the employees would like what is done. It is a ques- 
tion of giving the Government absolute management of all the 
avenues of communication which we may have at our disposal. 
We have been too lax and loose in safeguarding the govern- 
mental business by leaving these telegraph and telephone lines 
to be operated as they have been. But I want to say that the 
employees have been as loyal as any employees could be, but it is 
not good Government business in such a crisis as this. It is 
for that reason, and that reason only, I shall very gladly sup- 
port this measure, whether the President asks for it or not. 
[Applause.} 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield six minutes to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. PARKER]. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, it has been well 
noted by the gentleman from Massachusetts that there is no 
doubt now of the power of the President in case of need to do 
all that is granted by this resolution, he being the judge of 
whether there is real need therefor. 

I confess that I am a little afraid always in the passage 
of any such resolution lest in the drawing of sentences we may 
either limit or enlarge the war power. That war power has 
been exerted by the Secretary of the Navy. The Secretary of 
the Navy found these great avenues of the air, filled with wire- 
less messages all over the United States, under no control, that 
often had no offices that he could find out anything about, and 
he was foreed to take possession and control He did it in 
the right way, that I think ought to be provided in this bill, by 
providing for the taking control of the wireless companies, 
receiving all the tolls of the business and paying the expenses 
in trust for the companies. Where there were two companies 
claiming the same system of Wireless he is piling up the profits 
for the one really entitled. It is a great pity that we have not 
that evidence before this House. I may sey without breach of 
confidence that we were promised all that evidence on the day 
of the hearings—statements of the special arrangements and 
8 they have not come yet, and that was four 
days ago. 
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Mr. ESCH. The gentleman knows that yesterday was the 
Fourth of July and the Printing Office was closed. i 
Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I do not want any printed 


matter. The copy has not come in. The written evidence has 
not come in. 

Mr. ESCH. I am rather surprised at that. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. The copies or statements of 
the arrangements or contracts have not been sent to the com- 
mittee clerk. One secretary has gone away, all are busy, and 
= have not got them. We would have liked to have had 

em. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, there was also a cable company, which 
is nothing but a telegraph company, although a more dangerous 
one, because it goes across the Atlantic, and that cable com- 
pany the United States have not taken possession of, but have 
put officers in the various offices of the cable company to censor 
the dispatches, and to see what is sent and received, and that 
is all that is needed—supervision. That is all that ought usually 
to be needed as to the various telegraph companies in this coun- 
try. It was in that view that, at my suggestion, the word “ su- 
pervise“ was introduced into the resolution, so that two courses 
are open, either for the President to supervise the various sys- 
tems of telegraph or to take possession of them. That super- 
vision should, of course, go through the war, but It is hard to 
see why possession should be taken unless there is a strike or 
some other special emergency. I believe really we ought to 
change the words “for the duration of the war” to “for the 
duration of any special emergency,” because even if we take 
possession for a strike, we ought to hold for the benefit of the 
companies and then return the systems, subject to supervision, 
the moment that special emergency is over. If it is not neces- 
sary to take the cables it is not necessary to take the telegraphs, 
and much less the other smaller things, the telephone companies. 
We should so express this that there would be no doubt about 
the President’s power. The resolution should be put through in 
such form as will do what we want to do, and not bind the Pres- 
ident to go beyond the emergency and take for the whole dura- 
tion of the war. In this case there is no breakdown to force us 
to do as we did in the case of the railroads—take all of the 
3 for ourselves and only pay a rent. It is not necessary 

re. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
sey has expired. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL]. N 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, the President of the United 
States has authority to supervise, to control, to take over all 
of the telegraph and all of the telephone systems of the United 
States if, in his Judgment, it is necessary to do that for the 
national security and defense, for successful prosecution of the 
war, or any purpose necessary or essential to the conduct of 
the war. That being true, a resolution such as suggested is not, 
in my opinion, essential, and I doubt if it is wise. I do not feel 
disposed, the question having been brought before the House, to 
vote to withhold from the President authority to take over tele- 
graph and telephone lines if he deems it essential so to do. 
I doubt the wisdom or necessity of having the matter brought 
before the House. Having been presented to the House, I re- 
gret it was not presented in the form of the resolution as offered 
by the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. AswELL], who presented 
it in the form of authorization based upon military necessity. 
The resolution we have before us is not based primarily upon 
military necessity. It is such a resolution as might be presented 
by any believer in State socialism, with a desire to take advan- 
tage of war conditions in order to have the Government embark 
in enterprises that ought to be left in the hands of individuals 
unless their taking over is essential to the prosecution of the 
war. 

Mr. MONTAGUE, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. A 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Did I understand the gentleman to say 
that the Aswell resolution presented the matter upon grounds 
of war necessity? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. If the gentleman will examine the resolu- 
tion he will find that there is not one word or line basing it 
upon war necessity or war purposes. 

Mr. MONDELL. Is not this the Aswell resolution that we 
have before us, as amended by the committee? I read: 

Mr. ASWELL introduced the following joint resolution, ete. : 

Resolved, That the President, if in his diseretion it is deemed desir- 
able, in order to insure their continuous operation, or to guard the 
secrecy of military and governmental communications— 

And so forth. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Those things can be guarded in time of 
peace as well as in time of war. 


The time of the gentleman from New Jer- 
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Mr. MONDELL. As I view it, that resolution bases the taking 
over entirely of war necessities. 4 j 
Mr. MONTAGUE. Will the gentleman permit me further? 
Mr. MONDELL. I have only five minutes, and for the sake 
of argument I shall agree to any view that the gentleman takes. 
Mr. MONTAGUE. 


struction of the resolution the gentleman now imputes to him. 

Mr. MONDELL. Then he did not understand the purport of 
his resolution. Possibly he did not draft it himself, because his 
resolution is clearly based upon military necessity, as it should 
be. What I fear is that this resolution will be taken and con- 
sidered as an expression of opinion upon the part of the House 
as to the wisdom of taking over these lines. So far nothing has 
developed to indicate the wisdom of our doing so. The resolu- 
tion should be amended so as to provide that the lines can only 
be taken over if necessary for the national security and defense. 

It seems to me we have already taken over about as much 
of business of the country as we can for the time being properly 
conduct. We are not making a very great success of our rail- 
road operation, and, it seems to me, it would be well to demon- 
strate the wisdom and success of that operation before we go 
further unnecessarily in ventures of this sort. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ESCH. I yield the gentleman one more minute. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, if we are to pass the reso- 
lution I am not in favor of amending it at all, unless it be to 
make it clear these agencies are only to be taken over if 
necessary in the prosecution of the war. Any legislation added 
to this authorization will be interpreted to carry with it con- 
gressional approval of the taking over of the lines. If we 
legislate in regard to compensation, with regard to State taxa- 
tion and other matters, we are legislating as though we ex- 
pected the taking over of the lines. I prefer leaving the resolu- 
tion in the form of simple authorization based on military 
necessity. I do not think the provision with regard to com- 
pensation is necessary, because under the Constitution there must 
be compensation in any event if the lines are taken over, and 
the Congress can provide the necessary legislation if the lines 
are taken over and when they are taken over. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. MONTAGUE], a member of the committee. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I regret that the distin- 
guished gentleman from Wyoming, whose ability we all recog- 
nize, should go so far afield in the construction of the resolu- 
tion offered by the gentleman from Louisiana as to conclude that 
that resolution is based upon war considerations. I beg to sug- 
gest to the committee with great sincerity of conviction that 
there is not a line in it or word in it that would not authorize 
the President to take over the telephone and telegraph systems 
of this country in time of peace as well as in time of war. That 
resolution, so far as it has any military aspect or purpose is 
disclosed in these words: 


To guard the secrecy of military or governmental communications— 


We have military and naval communications in time of peace 
us well as in time of war. And these military and govern- 
mental communications are subject to safeguarding in time of 
peace, and are so guarded— 
or to prevent communications by spies and other public enemies. 

Such laws exist practically in all nations, and are as ap- 
propriate to peace as to war. I think we already have laws 
applicable to spies and public enemies, and for the protec- 
tion of our Government in times of peace against spies and 
enemies. It was for that reason I could not support the resolu- 
tion of the gentleman from Louisiana, for I think, stripped of 
some little surplusage, its plain meaning and legislative purpose 
is to empower the President to exercise governmental control 
and possession of these public utilities in time of peace; cer- 
tainly it so authorizes the President in peace as well as in war. 

Mr. MONDELL. If that is the gentleman’s view, and I am 
in harmony with the view, why does not the resolution itself 
expressly base the power on military necessity and not 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I think it does. 

Mr. MONDELL. It says that the control can be only exer- 
cised in time of war, and there is not a word in the resolution 
basing the authorization on military necessity. 

Mr, MONTAGUE, If it can be only exercised in time of war, 
then of necessity it enn not be exercised in time of peace; and 
if only to be exercised in time of war its exercise of necessity 
rests only upon war considerations; that is, its exercise must of 
necessity be connected with military operations or administra- 
tion for war purposes. 

Mr. MONDELL. If the committee thought the amended 
Asvwell resolution was put on war necessity I fear the commit- 
tee did not aecomplish what they set out to do. 


The gentleman may be right, but the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana [Mr. Aswett] has disclaimed the con- 


Mr. MONTAGUE. The committee undertook not to im- 
provise. It undertook to follow the precedent: of Congress 
based on the knowledge and purpose of this House in dealing 
with Federal railroad control and operation for war purposes, 
and for those purposes alone. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I have but a moment. 

Mr. DENISON. I was going to ask the gentleman—I have 
not heard any members of the committee state it Whether there 
was shown to the committee in the hearings anything that indi- 
eated that the telegraph companies have disclosed any mili- 
tary secrets to the injury of the Government in any way? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I think not; I do not recall any such leak- 
ages or disclosure. I rose, however, because I did not wish this 
committee to be inadvertently misled by the observation which 
the gentleman from Wyoming has made, and therefore I ad- 
dressed my opening remarks more particularly to his observa- 
tion. 

Mr. Chairman, I now wish to say that I shall submit to the 
committee at the proper time the amendment contained in the 
railroad-regulation act respecting taxation by the several States 
of these properties. This bill undertakes only to grant to the 
President certain powers. It does not undertake to regulate 
the exercise of these powers, presumably anticipating that 
later, if these properties are taken over, we would undertake 
regulatory legislation, as was done in case of the railroads. 
But out of abundant caution the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce made an addition which is perhaps unneces- 
sary, namely, that just compensation be made for the lines 
taken over, in order that the law might exhibit in terms its 
compliance with the Constitution and the moral conscience of 
the Nation upon this subject. 

I think we should go one step further and provide, and to 
that end I shall ask at the appropriate time the amendment 
found in section 11 of the bill, providing for the operation of 
the railroads, approved March 21, 1918, mutatis mutandis, be 
adopted in the present measure. The amendment I propose is— 

That nothing in this act shall be construed to amend, repeal, em- 
power, or affect exis laws or powers of the State in relation to 
taxation or the lawful police regulations of the several States, except 
wherein such laws, powers, or regulations may affect the transmission 
of Government communications on the issue of stocks and bonds. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SIMS. Will the gentleman from Wisconsin yield some 
of his time now? 

Mr. ESCH. I yield three minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore]. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, if it was clear 
that the President of the United States approved this resolu- 
tion for war purposes, I would have no hesitation in supporting 
it, but I do not think that question has been settled yet to the 
satisfaction of the House. What the letters introduced by the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Struts] referred to was a resolu- 
tion Introduced by the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. ASWELL]. 
They had no reference to this resolution whatever. This reso- 
lution came up from the committee. The letters that have been 
read, including the letter from the President, which indorsed 
a letter from the Postmaster General, referred to another reso- 
lution altogether. ‘There is absolutely nothing before the com- 
mittee to show that the President of the United States approves 
this specific resolution. 

Now, this resolution is a dangerous resolution, a very danger- 
ous one. If the President undertakes to exercise the power 
which is conferred upon him by this resolution through any 
agency, for instance, the Postmaster General, he may put out 
of business one large telegraph company by the encouragement 
of another telegraph company and the transfer of the employees 
of one company to another company. He may play favorites 
if he sees fit. For war purposes? It is not so stated in the bill. 
War purposes“ is not specifically stated in the bill. For busi- 
ness that does not pertain to war, during the period of the war, 
one company before an election may be favored as against 
another company. The director general may state to one com- 
pany that seeks to unload its property upon the Government, 
“ We will take you over,” and it would be a great favor to that 
company to do it. He may state to another company if that 
company does not desire to come in under Government control, 
“We will take you over” or “ We will not,” as the case may be. 
He may state to a hundred smaller companies, We will take 
you in” or “Leave you out.“ We will take in your com- 
petitor and destroy you.” It is not said specifically in this 
resolution that the power is to be exercised for the purnoses 
of the war. It may be exercised for political purposes for all 
this resolution says. The private business ofen man who seeks 
to send a telegram will be subject to the scrutiny of his enemy 
under this bill. Suppose some one is conducting a political 
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campaign, every telegram, every word, every message he desires 
to send will be subject to the scrutiny and oversight of gentle- 
men in opposition. This is a measure that ought to be debated 
a little more fully in this House. There is no penalty here at- 
taching to a man who divulges information that comes to him 
by virtue of his position in a telephone or telegraph office. 
There ought to be some such penalty. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. SAUNDERS] five minutes. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, the amendment 
reported by the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
is like a battleship stripped for action. Everything superfluous 
has been thrown overboard. It is a plain, simple grant of 
essential and necessary power, and should be adopted by this 
body without the excision or addition of a single line. 

Some question has been raised in the progress of the debate, 
about Government ownership. That question can not properly 
arise in this connection. It is utterly foreign to the subject 
under consideration, just as foreign as the suggestion made, I 
believe by the gentleman from Massachusetts, that the Presi- 
dent already enjoys the power to do the very things that this 
resolution proposes to authorize him to do. It is rather late 
for anyone to raise that question in this House which, without 
objection on the part of anyone on either side of the Chamber, 
has heretofore given to the President analogous grants of power 
with respect to a number of subjects. We have given him thé 
right to take over and operate street car lines running to ship- 
yards; we have given him the right to take over and operate 
shipyards; we have given him the right to take over ships. If 
the gentleman from Massachusetts is correct in his present atti- 
tude, then all of these grants of powers were superfluous and 
unnecessary. 

Yet they have been afforded by this body without objection or 
protest by a single M I repeat that no question of Gov- 
ernment ownership can be raised under this resolution, and 
maintain that this statement is absolutely true. 

There is a considerable school of thought in this country that 
would have the Government operate permanently the railroad, 
telegraph, and telephone lines. There is another and smaller 
school of thought that would have the Government operate not 
only these instrumentalities but many industries. But amid the 
perturbations and excitements of war Congress should not under- 
take to impose those policies or any one of them upon the country, 
nor does this resolution propose to do anything of the sort. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yicld? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. In a moment, The gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. MILLER] undertakes to criticize this resolu- 
tion on the ground that it is vague, uncertain, and indefinite. 
Whatever other criticism may be properly directed against this 
resolution, certainly this particular criticism does not and can 
not attach. 

The resolution states that in time of war the President is 
authorized to take over, and operate telegraph, telephone and 
radio facilities. Could anything be more specific, definite, and 
certain than this grant of power which is limited to the period 
of the war? The resolution is by its terms self-limited. Why 
is it, then, that in connection with this resolution this ghost 
of Government ownership should be raised? There is no one 
in this Chamber more opposed to Government ownership of these 
facilities than I am, and I would not vote for this resolution 
even under the suggestion that it was a war necessity, if it con- 
templated permanent Government operation of the instrumentali- 
ties to which it relates. But the great beauty and merit of this 
resolution is that it absolutely limits the grant of power 
afforded to the period of the war. Of course it goes without say- 
ing that, being limited to the war, it is by necessary implica- 
tion a grant of war power, to be exercised for the purpose of 
enabling this country the more successfully to conduct the great 
enterprise in which we are now engaged. 

I yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. DENISON. The gentleman has referred to the ghost of 
public ownership having been raised in connection with this bill. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. Is not that because it has been urged by the 
Postmaster General, who is known to be in favor of Govern- 
ment owneship of telegraphs and telephones? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. The Postmaster General does 
not recommend the proposition reported to the committee and 
now pending in this body. I have nothing to do with the pri- 
vate, individual views of the Postmaster General with respect 
to any public question, nor has any other Member of this House. 
We are not dealing with what is in the mind of the Postmaster 
General, but with the questions presented to this body for our 
consideration. ; 


Mr. DECKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. DECKER. If the gentleman will allow me to state in 
that connection, in his testimony before the committee the Post- 
master General specifically asserted that his recommendation 
of this measure at this time, or the original measure, was only 
as a war measure. ; 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I understand that to be so. But 
it is further true, I believe, that the Postmaster General favors 
Government ownership, and operation of telegraph and tele- 
pone lines. But that attitude on his part, is not relevant to 
this resolution which is a simple grant of power to the Presi- 
dent to be exercised during the pendency of the present war. 
Cessante bello, cessat ipsa potestas. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from Wisconsin 
yield some further time? 

Mr. ESCH. I have only one other speaker on this side. 

Mr. SIMS. Then I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. SMALL]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina is 
recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I rise primarily to express one 
thought in the way of a query. This bill is presented and the 
House is asked to consider it hastily. There are evidences that 
much haste has been made by the committee. The hearings have 
not yet been printed. No provision has been made in the bill 
for reserving the right of taxation or for an agreement involving 
compensation to the telegraph and telephone companies, nor 
the various other provisions that were considered necessary in 
the railroad bill. We have been in session here for some months. 
This original resolution by the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
ASWELL], I understood him to state, was introduced by him in 
January. Why has the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce just found it necessary to give consideration to this 
measure? Why is it necessary that this House shall consider it 
now, just before a recess is contemplated? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SMALL. I have only a few minutes at my disposal. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Just a question. 

Mr. SMALL. Very well. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Why is it that the demand 
that the water-power bill should be considered has disappeared 
so suddenly and this demand takes its place? Why is it? 

Mr. SMALL. Does any man assume that the Senate will pass 
this important bill as hastily as the House shall have passed it? 
I am asking this question: To what extent has the threat of a 
strike by the employees of the telegraph companies hastened the 
consideration of this bill? If that has been the moving factor 
that has induced anybody in responsibility to say that the haste 
was necessary, then, for one, I think the time has come for the 
Congress of the United States to consider which is superior, the 
Government or any organized body of men. I believe that we 
must consider sooner or later legislation which shall forbid a 
strike by the employees of any public utility. (CApplause.] 

It is unthinkable that any organized body of men, no matter 
with what skill they pursue their vocation or how necessary 
they may be, shall hold in the hollow of their hands the con- 
tinuous operation of a utility upon which the public service, 
the public welfare, or the public health may depend. Some 
two or three years ago I read a very able address or communi- 
cation by the president of the University of Wisconsin elab- 
orating this thought. 

I am entirely willing, if the exigencies of this war require it, 
if the successful prosecution of the war demands it, to vote 
readily and immediately for this legislation; but if we are 
called upon to enact this legislation at the behest and on the 
threat and demand of a body of men who are the employees of 
these public utilities, then I say the time has come to consider 
seriously whether all the people, as represented by the Govern- 
ment of the United States, are supreme or whether they will 
delegate their sovereignty to any organized body of men, 
whether it be an organization of laborers or manufacturers or 
capitalists. I would like to know, and I propound it as a 
query, and I would like to have the information, if any gentle- 
man can furnish it, as to what occasioned this haste and the 
preparing of a bill so hastily that the able members of the 
committee admit they did not have time to formulate a com- 
plete bill containing all the provisions essential to protect 
the United States and also the owners of the telegraph and 
telephone companies proposed to be taken over by the 
President. Will some member of the committee enlighten us? 
[Applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 


1918. : 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Rousz having taken 
the chair us Speaker pro tempore, a message from the Senate, by 
Mr. Tulley, one of its clerks, announced that the Senate had 
passed without amendment the bill (H. R. 12580) to authorize 
an additional issue of bonds to meet expenditures for the 
national security and defense, and, for the purpose of assisting 
in the prosecution of the war, to extend additional credit to 
foreign governments, and for other purposes. 

ELECTRICAL COMMUNICATING SYSTEMS. 


The committee resumed its session. 
Mr. SIMS. I will state to the gentleman from Wisconsin that 
there will be only one more speech on this side. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose, and Mr. Coapy having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the Senate, by 
Mr. Tulley, one of its clerks, announced that the Senate had 
agreed to the report of the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 10069) making appropriations for the 
construction, repair, and preservation of certain public works 
on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes. 


ELECTRICAL COMMUNICATING SYSTEMS. 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. ESCH. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. WALSH]. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I am sure the entire member- 
ship of the House are proud and willing to congratulate this 
great and powerful committee which brought forth this tre- 
mendous proposition for our consideration here to-day, and to 
commend the illuminating report which they have submitted, 
which accompanies this great measure; a report consisting of 
22 or 23 lines, simply setting forth the substitute resolution 
which they offer. There is not one word in the report as to the 
necessity for this legislation, as to the arguments in favor of it, 
or as to any statements of facts made before the committee. 
I believe it was the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SAUNDERS] 
who said that this resolution was like a battleship stripped for 
action. Yes; it is like a battleship stripped for action, with 
its crew aboard, without any coal in its bunkers, without any 
food or provisions or ammunition aboard the ship, without any 
chart or direction under which that battleship is to sail; and 
he, I think, will admit that we shall have to follow the same 
course that we followed with the railroad law, and supplement 
this authorization with other legislation, and with an appro- 
priation to make it effective. 

Here is a proposition to take over property worth many mi- 
lions of dollars, I imagine, with thousands of employees, and 
not one word in this report as to how it is to be done, as to the 
exact purpose of the legislation, or how or by what person this 
tremendous power is to be specifically exercised. The Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee have had to deal with 
some of the most important problems touching upon this war. 
They have done it ably and intelligently, but I think it is ridicu- 
lous to bring in a measure of this importance and confine the 
report to these few lines, without setting forth any facts. 

But they say there is a recess pending. Well, if the gentle- 
men who have written these letters which the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Sors] read, and who are urging this legislation, 
are really insistent upon it, hopes for a recess have gone into 
the discard, because we all well know that this resolution must 
go away from here and must be considered somewhere else 
where they do not jam things through under rules for two 
hours’ debate. It may have been possible that there was no 
more information contained in this report, because the gentle- 
man in charge of it seeks to set it forth in an eloquent speech 
to members of the Committee of the Whole, and that therefore 
it is unnecessary to advance the arguments in favor of it. But 
J submit that we should be assured beyond any doubt that this 
is a war necessity. They talk about no question of Govern- 
ment ownership being involved here. It presents directly the 
question of Government ownership, and that will arise in the 
future just as the railroad legislation which we have passed 
presents a question of Government ownership. A propaganda 
is at work along these lines to present that question to the 
Congress for legislation when this war is over, and a propa- 
ganda will be stimulated to present the question as to these 
activities and facilities when this war is over. I think this 
should be confined to the duration of the present war and let 
the future take care of itself as far as legislation along that 
line is concerned. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I want to inform the gentleman 
from Wasbington with reference to the water-power bill, That 
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does not come from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, but from a special water-power committee. The bill 
has been reported and has been on the calendar for a number of 
days. I have introduced a special rule for the purpose of hav- 
ing consideration and in the preamble have given reasons why 
I think it ought to be considered before the recess, if one is had. 
If the gentleman from Washington, with his well-known ability, 
will work to have that rule reported, we will have a water- 
power bill before the recess is taken. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I am as much interested in 
the passage of necessary water-power legislation as anyone, 
but if this telegraph and telephone measure has been shot in 
here in an effort to get it through and have it dealt with in 
another body, so that this House while waiting will be able to 
take up the water-power legislation, I think a trick has been 
played on the House. 2 

Mr. SIMS. I thought the gentleman made his inquiry in 
good faith. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. It was made in good faith. 

Mr. SIMS. The inference is offensive. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I did not so intend it. In 
attending to his duties as chairman of the special committee 
on water power, and in his capacity as chairman of the very 
important Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 1 
realize that the gentleman has had and still has a great deal 
of very hard work on hand. It is unfortunate that two pieces 
of rush-order legislation should be in his hands at the same 
time. 

Mr. SIMS. The water-power bill was reported a number of 
days ago before this measure was introduced. Now, Mr. Chair- 
man, I- have very few words to say about this matter. The 
gentleman from Massachusetts wants to be informed by a long 
report of the committee and no one would have been more 
anxious to do that than myself. But looking at the resolution, 
which is in the exact language, word for word, of the act of 
1916 under which the railroads were all taken over, and then 
considering the great railroad-control bill as we did for many 
weeks, in which every question pertaining in nature and sub- 
stance to this resolution was discussed, I thought it would be 
an assumption on my part to repeat at great length in a report 
information which everybedy knows. ‘The resolution here is 
plain and it needs no explanation, especially as the same sub- 
ject matter was fully explained and fully discussed in the two 
acts of Congress referring to the taking over of the roads and 
their control. 

I do not want to take any more time. This resolution is 
only to enable the President to take control of the telegraph 
and telephone lines should it become necessary in the prose- 
cution of the war and to operate them. 

I am not prepared to say that it will not become necessary, 
but I hope it will not become necessary, and if it does not it 
will not be done. Therefore there was no use in a long 
program of detailed legislation as to the operation, as to the 
compensation, in advance of whether or not it would ever 
become necessary to consider such legislation. If it is found 
necessary by the President to exercise the power herein con- 
ferred, as a matter of course Congress will do as it did in the 
railroad-control matter. There will be supplementary legis- 
lation to take care of every question that will arise, and it 
will not be railroaded through the House without ample time 
fer consideration. The gentleman knows there is a special 
extraordinary oceasion and necessity for the passage of this 
resolution. I did not want my committee or the House to be 
responsible for inaction. I am going to ask the committee to 
remain here until the resolution is disposed of to-night. 

Mr. WALSH.~ Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS, Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman state what that urgent 
necessity is? 

Mr. SIMS. It has been referred to on the floor and in the 
public prints. 

Mr. WALSH. Is it something that the gentleman docs not 
care to have mentioned on the floor of the House? 

Mr. SIMS. It has been mentioned in the public press that a 
strike has been ordered to take place which will affect the 
Western Union employees by next Monday, just as the rail 
road strike was called in September, when the House rushed 
through the Adamson bill and the President signed it on Sun- 
day, when the strike was called for Monday, Labor Day. We 
were not in war then and we are now. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask that the resolution be read for amend- 
ment. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of ordez 
that there is no quorum present. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois makes. the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hundred and four Members 
present, a quorum. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, etċ., That the President, if in his discretion it is deemed 
desirable, in order to insure their continuous operation, or to guard the 
secrecy of military and governmental communications, or to prevent 
communication by spies and other public enemies thereon, or for other 
military or public reasons, shall have power to take ion and con- 
trol of any telegraph, telephone, marine cable, or radio systems, and 
operate the same subject to those conditions of law, so far as applicable, 
which are in force as to steaw railroads while under Federal control, 

With the following committee amendment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

“That the Prestdent in time of war is authorized and empowered 

to supervise or to take possession and assume control of any telegraph, 

telephone, marine cable, or radio system or systems, or any part thereof, 

~ and to operate the same in such manner as may be needful or desirable 

for the duration of the war, which supervision, possession, control. or 

operation shall not extend beyond the date of the proclamation by the 

President of the exchange of ratifications of the treaty of peace: Pro- 

vided, That just compensation shall be made for such supervision, pos- 
session, control, or operation.” 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment, 
which I send to the desk and ask to have read. ~ 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 14, after the word “operation,” strike out the period, 
insert a2 comma, and add the following: to be determined by the 
President, and if the amount thereof so determined by the President 
is unsatisfactory to the person entitled to receive the same, such per- 
son shall be paid 75 per cent of the amount so determined by the Presl- 
dent and shall be entitled to sue the United States to recover such 
further sum as, added to such 75 per cent, will make up such amount 
as will be just compensation therefor in the manner provided by section 
24, paragraph 20, and section 145 of the Judicial Code.” 


Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, this provision is taken literally 
from the deficiency act approved June 15, 1917, whereby the 
President was given authority to take over ships, shipyards, 
ship plants, and so forth. Under that act, as I am informed, 
already something like $400,000,000 or $500,000,000 worth of 
property have been taken over, and no cases have been taken 
to the courts for adjudication, With that example before us, it 
seems to me we will be justified in applying the same method 
of arriving at an adjustment with the telephone, telegraph, 
cable, and wireless companies. Unless we put this provision 
in there will be no opportunity, in fact, there would be no law, 
for these small, independent lines to go into the Court of Claims 
at all. Under the circumstances, it seems to me that we can 
well afford to put this addition on to the resolution in order to 
give a proper financial status to those various independent lines 
and not leave them suspended between heaven and earth, as is 
the case now with the small short-line railroads, They will at 
once, if taken over, secure at least 75 per cent, which will be 
sufficient to keep them from bankruptcy. The balance will be 
subject to adjustment. I discussed this matter in opening the 
debate, and I do not care to take any longer time now. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman give any estimate as 

to the value of all the telegraph lines and the value of all the 
telephone lines that are capable of being taken over under the 
general authorization of the resolution now pending? 

Mr. ESCH. I have seen an estimate proposed, I think, by 
the Post Office Department that the total valuation of the tele- 
phone and telegraph lines may reach the grand total of $10,000,- 
000,000. Whether that can be confirmed or not, I do not know. 
Take the A. T. & T., which is the successor of the Bell. I 
understand it has combined assets, if I recollect right, of over 
$1,100,000,000. In that way we can get some estimate of the 
enormous property values involved in the resolution. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does the gentleman know how 
many employees of these companies are involved? 

Mr. ESCH. I think the Western Union has 20,000 employees. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does it run as high as 200,000? 

Mr. ESCH. I do not think it would go as high as that. 

Mr. DENISON. If the President should exercise authority 
and take over these properties, would not additional legislation 
become necessary? 

Mr, ESCH. Possibly, but I hope not, in view of the experi- 
ence we have had in reference to the taking over of shipyards, 
ships, and so forth. There has been no need of additional legis- 
lation in reference to that, and yet the property interests in- 
volved there, as I have already stated, are enormous. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Under the radio act, which was framed 
by the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, the Presi- 
dent was given power in an emergency like this to take over the 
radio plants, and shortly after the war in Europe began he took 
over the Marconi, the Federal, and all other plants, and has 
been operatiug them ever since under an arrangement with the 


-companies by which they get the revenues, but their employees 


were sworn into the Government service and have conducted 
the business. And there is no reason why this should not be 
done, this exteusion of power with the telegraph and telephones 
which is now being exercised under the radio act as regards 
radio communications. 

Mr. ESCH. That is very true. That is why we put in this 
resolution the words “to supervise or to take possession and 
assume control.” 

Mr. GLASS. Will the gentleman yield for an interruption? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. 

Mr. GLASS. If that be so, if the gentleman thinks there 
need be no subsequent legislation, would not it be better to add 
a provision here with reference to reserving to the States the 
right to tax these corporations just as we did in the railroad 
matter? j 

Mr. ESCH. I wish to call the attention of the gentleman to 
the fact we took over these railroad properties and operated 
them for some months before any legislation was bad regard- 
ing taxation, compensation, or anything else. 

Mr. GLASS. Well, but I understood the gentleman to say no 
subsequent legislation would be required here. If that be true, 
should not we legislate as to this particular matter now? 

Mr. ESCH. I do not think that would necessarily follow. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, if we were now providing legisla- 
tion for the operation and control of these telephone and tele- 
graph wires there is no question in my mind but that the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin would be a good 
amendment, that is seeking the same purpose, but just as the 
gentleman from Virginia says, if we commence trying to provide 
details in this resolution there is no telling where it will end, 
because there is the taxing provision and everything else. Now, 
I want to say this is the unanimous report of the committee 
and I hope there will be no amendment put on it for the purpose 
of determining the method of operation or things of that sort, 
not that I am opposed to the purpose and object of the amend- 
ment. I think it will be good as part of supplemental legisla- 
tion, but I want to say to the gentleman from Wisconsin I have 
not a particle of doubt that if this authority is exercised that it- 
will be not only needed but absolutely necessary that subsequent 
legislation in which the provision to which he refers and legisla- 
tion along that line, tax provision and all those things, will be 
taken care of as in the railroad-control bill. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. I will. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Why did the committee put at 
the end the statement that just compensation should be made? 

Mr. SIMS. ‘That is practically the words of the Constitution 
of the United States, that is all there is in that. Some of the 
members of the committee thought in order to make the resolu- 
tion clearly constitutional that that language be in it because it 
has been in some legislation already had regarding such 
matters. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. If the gentleman will permit me 
to make a further inquiry of the gentleman, does the gentleman 
seriously contend that the phraseology is necessary to make this 
resolution constitutional? 

Mr. SIMS. I personally do not; I really do not think so, but 
the committee thought so, and there are more lawyers on that 
committee than myself and better ones, and I am here repre- 
senting the wisdom of the committee, and hope that no amend- 
ment will be adopted to this resolution. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. The committee did not intend 
that would prescribe the method of compensating, but simply 
a suggestion of the policy that will be carried out? 

Mr. SIMS. No method at all, Mr. Chairman, I ask for a 
vote. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, it is late, and I do 
not wish to take up unnecessarily the time of the committee; 
but this is an exceedingly interesting matter—exceedingly im- 
portant, rather. If there were any good reasons given why this 
is a war measure or that the Government needed Government 
control of our telegraph lines and our telephone lines, I would 
willingly support it, as I have all measures that I thought were 
necessary to aid in carrying on this war. Here is an im- 
mense value of property, and no hearings given to the vwners 
of the property. That, to me, seems to be absolutely absurd 
on the part of Congress, to take over from the owners millions 
of dollars’ worth of property without giving the owners any- 
thing to say about it. if the President of the United States 
had come to Congress and asked the Congress of the United 
States to repeal the Sherman antitrust law and give such 
powers to the railroads as Congress has conferred upon the 
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Government, and that the Government has exercised, there 
would be no necessity whatever for taking over the railroads 
under the control of the Federal Government. In the first 
place, the Congress of the United States for the past 10 or 12 
years and the different legislative bodies of the States in this 
country haye been making laws adverse to the interests of the 
railroads of the country. They are the most important indus- 
try of the country to the great agricultural, mining, and manu- 
facturing interests of this country. 

Of what value would your great wheat fields of the Dakotas 
or of Montana be to this country to-day if it were not for the 
railroads that transport the wheat to the people? Yet every 
measure that has passed Congress for 10 years has been curb- 
ing the railroads, taking away from them the power to operate 
under their own management. In what sort of a situation 
would any industry of this country be to-day if you fixed the 
value of the product of its factory and permifted the cost of 
production to run wild, as has been the case with the railroads? 
Legislation in this country prevented the railroads from adding 
1 penny to their income fron: freight or passenger fares but per- 
mitted their cost to continually rise. During the year 1916 the 
railroads of this country received from freight $2,400,000,000. 
I speak in round numbers. The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has steadily declined to permit the railroads of the country 
to Increase their freight and passenger rates, but the Govern- 
ment now comes and permits the railroads, or directs, rather, 
un increase of 25 per cent in freight rates, which means that 
$600,000,000 will be collected this year on freights- over the 
umount collected last year. And now comes an increase of 50 
per cent in the passenger fares to the travelers of this country. 
What for? To pay the added expense of ting the railroads, 
as the Government now claims and a recognizes. There- 
fore, the increase on freight rates and passenger rates allowed 
by the Government will be $1,000,000,000 annually in addition 
to the receipts by the railroads from freight and passengers 
heretofore. 

If we had given the railroad companies the power—the 750 
railway systems, managed by 750 great, highly educated, and 
trained experts—the rights that we have given to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, there would have been no necessity 
for taking over the railroads, the roads would have had 
plenty of funds to pay increased wages and to have made 
betterments much needed this long time. Look at the deplor- 
able situation prevailing to-day. Under Government control 
the business of the country in some lines has been paralyzed. 
There is no question about that. The employees are inde- 
pendent and in many instances uncivil. They care not for the 
public now, but when they were servants of the railroad com- 
panies and under the direction and management of the various 
systems they were most courteous, or they lost their positions. 
What do you find now? Independence. Some one has asked 
how many people are employed by the telegraph and telephone 
lines of the country. I believe my statistics are correct, al- 
though I am not positive, to the effect that there are 235,000 
employees in the telegraph companies alone. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. STEELE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

I shall address my remarks exclusively to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Esch. I con- 
fess when I first read this resolution the question which he has 
raised also occurred to my mind. Upon reflection, however, 
and a more careful examination of the legal status of that ques- 
tion, I was firmly convinced that under the law and the deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court it is absolutely unnecessary in this 
resolution. 

It is true the Constitution provides that just compensation 
shall be made for all property taken by the Federal Govern- 
ment. It was therefore unnecessary to insert the last phrase 
of this resolution, because there is already a constitutional pro- 
vision for it, which is superior to any act of Congress. 

Now, it is also a rule that where property is taken, provision 
must be made for the payment of it when the property is taken 
by private interests, but when the property is taken by State 
or Federal authority the taxing power is always regarded as 
adequate security for the payment of any property which may 
be taken, and all it is necessary to do is to provide an adequate 
remedy for the party to pursue. It is claimed there is no ade- 
quate remedy specifically provided in this resolution, but it is 
not necessary to provide it in this resolution, where an adequate 
remedy already exists by the legislation of Congress. 

Under the act of Congress creating the Court of Claims 
provision was specifically made that the Court of Claims should 
have jurisdiction wherever any claim arose, either under the 
Constitution or under an act of Congress or where the daim 


shall haye arisen under a contract, express or implied, between 
the Government and the claimant. Therefore, this being a 
claim for property taken under express authority of the Gov- 
ernment under an act of Congress and under a provision of the 
Constitution, express jurisdiction is given to the Court of 


‘Claims for the consideration of claims of this character. 


Mr. DEWALT. Will the gentleman permit me? 

Mr. STEELE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DEWALT. And that applies to all cases whether: the 
damages be liquidated or unliquidated, except in cases of tort. 

Mr. STEELE. Absolutely so. Now, if there is any doubt 
arising with reference to this, I would refer to the decision of 
the Supreme Court in the Great Falls case, reported in One 
hundred and twelfth United States. It arose under precisely 
the same circumstances as the question arises here. 

In that case the act of Congress authorized the taking of cer- 
tain lands for the construction of the waterworks of the Great 
Falls of the Potomac. No remedy was provided for the payment 
of the damages, and the case was presented to the Court of 
Claims, and the question arose as to whether the Court of Claims 
had jurisdiction, there being no specific provision in the act of 
Congress authorizing the taking of the land. The Supreme 
Court held that it had adequate jurisdiction of the claim. 

I may say in passing that the same question was practically 
decided in another respect where private property was actually. 
taken and the jurisdiction of the circuit court was sustained, 
where suit was brought as a common-law remedy under an im- 
plied contract with the Government to pay when it took the land 
from the private owner. Therefore in another aspect, either 
under these decisions, or under the act of Congress vesting 
jurisdiction in the Court of Claims, an adequate remedy is fur- 
nished to the telegraph or telephone company to have their 
damages assessed in either court. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. SIMS. I yield three minutes to the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. HEFLIN}]. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Chairman, I listened to the speech of the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forpney] in the general debate 
and also to his speech under the “ve-minute rule. The gentle- 
man in the former speech insinuated that the President of the 
United States might wish to turn over the telegraph lines of the 
country to his son-in-law. 

I submit to this House and to the country that no such sug- 
gestion is proper at a time like this; no such suggestion can 
shake the faith of the American people in this great President 
of the United States. He has the love and the confidence of the 
American people. He is entitled to the loyal support of every 
Member in this House, on both sides, and ill does it become gen- 
tlemen, when situations are arising that make it necessary for 
him to lay the hand of the governmental authority upon the 
great railroad systems of the country and the telegraph sys- 
tems of the country, to throw off on the grave situation that 
exists by making the miserable suggestion that the President 
of the United States is trying to turn over the control of prop- 
erty to his son-in-law. 

Gentlemen, the election is fast approaching. Gentlemen on 
both sides of this House who are constantly getting up here 
and belittling the efforts of the administration in the handling 
of these great war measures ought to be defeated at the polls, 
and I hope that they will be defeated. The President ts entitled 
to the united support of this Congress in handling railroads 
and in handling telegraph lines. They are public utilities, not 
bigger than the Government, and when the President sees a 
strike impending and it is necessary, in order to carry on war 
operations, to have authority to take over public utilities and 
operate them. Gentlemen should aid him and not hamper and 
hinder him by their nagging, such as we have had here by 
some gentlemen to-day. 

I know we have had congestion in railroad traffic. We have 
had such traffic as never was known before in the history of the 
country, incident to the moving of war materials, the moving 
of soldiers, of people going from home to the camps. Sueh 
traffic the country has never seen before. There has been con- 
gestion. That congestion was not relieved until McAdoo 
took charge of the system by the authority of the Government. 
Now, they are moving along better than ever before, although 
not in an entirely satisfactory manner yet, because of the 
tremendous traffic. 

Gentlemen, threats are being made to strike in the great tele- 
graphic system of the country. The Government must be ready 
to prevent that. Nothing must be permitted to weaken the arm 
of this Goyernment. We are fighting the bloodiest monarch that 
ever existed on the earth. The Government is solidly behind 
Woodrow Wilson, and I want the few men who are not sup- 
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porting our. great leader in this war against the Hun defeated 
in November. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last two words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania moves 
to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, a question of order. A 
parlinmentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As I understand the legislative situation, 
we are now considering—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has recognized the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 
_ Mr. STAFFORD, Then I make the point of order, Mr. Chair- 
man, that you can not offer an amendment in the third de- 


ee. 

S CANNON. Let us have a vote on the amendment. It is 
a pro forma amendment to strike out the last word. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will withdraw the point of order to allow 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania to proceed. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, there is an amendment pending. 
We can vote on it. 

Nr. CANNON. It is a formal amendment to strike out the 
last word. If you want a vote on it, it will take only a moment. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania addressed the committee. [See 
Appendix, ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, before the question is put I 
would like to address an inquiry to the chairman of the com- 
mittee with a view to perfecting the text in the event that he 
agrees with me as to the construction to be put upon this amend- 
ment. According to the terms of the amendment of the com- 
mittee, there are two alternatives given to the President in the 
disposition of the property to be taken control of. In the first 
instance the President may supervise these properties. I direct 
attention to the language of the amendment. He may supervise, 
or on the other hand he may take control of and operate the 
properties. 

Mr. SIMS. Take possession of. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Yes; take possession of and operate the 
properties. Now, in the provision of the amendment which pro- 
vides for compensation, I notice that yon say “that just com- 
pensation shall be made for such supervision, possession, control, 
or operation.” Now, is it in contemplation that in the event 
that the President decides to supervise the propertics compensa- 
tion shall be given to the companies? 

Mr. SIMS. That is a very pertinent question, and it was 
raised in the committee, and it was insisted by some members 
of the committee that even Government supervision might in a 
way damage the companies; and so, rather than have any 
quibble or quarrel about it, we Just let it go. I take the same 
view that the gentleman apparently does, that it is unnecessary. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Does not the gentleman think it will open 
the door for demands and claims made by these companies? 

Mr. SIMS. I do not think there is the remotest possibility 
of the Government taking supervision because they are now 
supervised by different States, 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Esch]. 

The question was taken; and on a demand for a division (by 
Mr. Decker) there were 66 ayes and 61 noes. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I offer the fol- 
lowing amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 10. after the words“ duration of," insert the words“ any 
emergency or n sit therefor during,” so that it will read: 

“That the President in time of war is authorized and empowered to 
supervise or to take possession and assume control of any telegraph, 
telephone, marine cable, or radio systems or systems, or any part 
thereof, and to operate the same in such manner as may be needful or 
desirable for the duration of any emergency or necessity therefor durin, 
the war, which supervision, 5 control, or operation shall no 
extend beyond the date of the proclamation by the President of the 
exchange of ratifications of the treaty of peace.” 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, only a word: 
At present, as the amendment is drawn, it forces the Presideut 
to take the lines for the duration of the war. We should want 
to give the President the right to hold them while he thinks 
it is necessary and to give them up as soon as he thinks it is 
unnecessary. He may prefer to supervise in most cases. If he 
takes possession during a strike, he may want to give them back 
to the company the moment the strike Is over. If for some other 
reason he wants to give them back, I want him to have the 
power, and my amendment gives him that power. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New Jersey. i 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. PARKER of New Jersey) there were 39 ayes and 57 noes. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. . 

The Clerk read as follows: N 

Page 2. at the end of the last paragraph, add the following: 

“Provided further, That nothing this act shall be construed to 
amend, repeal, impair, or affect the existing laws or powers of the States 
in relation to taxation or the lawful police regulations of the several 
States except wherein such laws, powers, or regulations may affect the 
tran: on of Government communications or the issue of stocks and 
bonds by such system or systems.” 

Mr. ESCH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, MONTAGUE. Yes. 

Mr. ESCH. Is that language the language of the railroad act? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. It is, except that the language of the 
railroad act is “transportation of troops, war materials, and 
Government supplies.” Of course, that language is inapplicable 
to this bill, and I simply used the language “ Government com- 
munications,” which would embrace all communications by wire 
or telephone. 

Mr. DECKER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to speak in opposition 
to the amendment. Mr. Chairman, I think we are making a mis- 
take in putting these amendments onto this grant of authority. 
I want it understood that I do not object to the principles enun- 
ciated by my distinguished colleague from Virginia, a member of 
the comniittee, but I do not believe at this time that we should 
do more in this resolution than to give the simple grant of au- 
thority to the President to take over the telegraph and telephone 
lines the same as we did in the railroad situation, leaving it to a 
later time to provide for a method of compensation and for other 
regulations that we in our careful and mature judgment may 
deem necessary for the successful and efficient operation of 
these instrumentalities. I think it would be unwise to raise the 
questions here that ought not to be raised, because in this reso- 
lution as presented by the committee we provide for one thing, 
and one only, and that is that if the President in his wisdom 
shall deem it essential to the winning of this war he shall have 
the power to take over the telegraph and telephone lines. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DECKER. Certainly. 

Mr. FESS. Will not the amendment operate as a limitation 
so that the President taking over the telephone and telegraph 
lines under the authority granted must take them over subject 
to the limitations attached? 

Mr. DECKER. That is true, and I make the suggestion that 
it is true of the one we just adopted here, and it is far-reaching. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Does the gentleman carry in his mind the 
distinction between regulation and limitation? We in this com- 
mittee have not brought in any measure of a regulatory char- 
acter. The amendment that I propose is simply an amendment 
of limitation and preservation of existing powers. 

Mr. DECKER. Mr. Chairman, I will be frank with the gen- 
tleman and say that I think there is less danger in this amend- 
ment proposed by him than in the one that we have just 
adopted. I think the amendment as to determining the method 
of compensation is very far-reaching. It is copied after the 
one in the law for taking over the shipyards, and if you will 
stop to consider, the business of running a shipyard is not at all 
similar to the business of operating a public utility. I speak 
here in opposition to all amendments that go to the question of 
operation or. compensation, believing that we should plant our 
feet on the solid rock of giving the President authority to take 
them over, and leaving to the future the question of how to 
determine just compensation and the question of regulations 
and limitations, which we will have more time to fix later, after 


he has taken them over. 


These questions should be settled only after mature delibera- 
tion, after careful investigation, after going into the questions 
by our committee of the finances of these companies and the 
different provisions that should be made; but here extempora- 
neously, as it were, we are passing a patched-up resolution, copy- 
ing after the one which commandeered the shipyards, copying 
after the railroad bill. In other words, we are making up a 
piece of legislation which is patchwork, piecemeal, whereas the 
committee, if it were followed, would have a plain, straight- 
forward, concise grant of power to the President to take over 
the telegraph and telephone lines for the purpose of winning the 
war. Instead of mixing it up with these other propositions, I 
believe we should adopt the resolution as it is and leave the 
other questions for future and more careful consideration. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I wish to say a few words with 
reference to the amendments. I agree with every word the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. Precker] has said, but we have 
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passed an amendment more far-reaching than this amendment. 
This amendment is only a question of saving to the States the 
matter of taxation. L was anxious that no amendment should 
be offered or accepted, just like the gentleman from Missouri, 
but if we do not get this resolution passed your amendments 
will not be worth anything, and I do hope that we may have 
a vote in as short n time as possible. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I rise to speak upon the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. All debate upon the amendment is ex- 
hausted. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I move to strike out the last two words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentieman is recognized for five min- 
utes, 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, it is most remarkable 
that when we have a measure of this importance before the 
House, even a few words of debate are not considered proper. 
The gentleman who is the chairman of the committee which 
brought this resolution before the House is a man for whom I 
have the highest respect, but I am sure that he spoke very 
hastily when he said we ought to go ahead regardless of any- 
thing with the passage of this resolution. I am opposed to the 
passage of resolutions of this importance in the manner in 
which this has been taken up and brought before the House, and 
I warn the gentleman that he will have trouble with it in con- 
sequence. The hasty passage of these measures through the 
House has already caused difficulty and conflict. Already we 
have been compelled to amend the railroad bill. 

We do not take enough time with these matters, and as a 
result we have differences as to the meaning of the acts passed 
and disputes as to thelr construction. We are having conflict 
now between the authorities who undertake to enforce them, to 
carry them out, and those affected thereby, who claim that the 
Government officials are acting without authority of law. 

But I want to proceed with reference to this particular Dill. 
I agree with what the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DECKER] 
has said, that some of these matters ought to be left for our 
more mature deliberation; but the committee has already put 
on this resolution a provision for compensation, which is in- 
tended, I suppose, to guarantee compensation for the use of 
the property and not payment for the property itself. Then 
why not say simply that compensation shall be awarded or 
given for such use. As it stands this provision seems to me so 
indetinite that no one can tell what it means. I would like to 
have some gentleman state whether under the provision with 
reference to compensation the owner of a telephone line can 
not say to the Government: “If vou take it, I want pay for it 
in full; Jam going to sell it to you.” 

I do not know why this construction can not be put upon 
the provision; yet obviously that is not what is intended by 
the committee or the purpose of the House. Then there is the 
matter of inserting the provision by way of proviso. Does this 
mean that the lines can not be taken over until the proviso is 
complied with? That question is likely to arise. I do not think 
this ought to have been put in by way of a proviso at all, 
Notice also the language to be used. If taken literally, payment 
shall be made for supervision. What kind of an expression is 
ihat? Is the owner to pay the Government for supervising his 
property? One would think so from the language of the resolu- 
tion, and yet we are asked to rush through a measure of this 
importance, worded in such a manner that it makes our action 
really a subject of ridicule. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
a question? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I will. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Is it not natural to fall into 
such mistakes when we pass legislation only when O. K'd at the 
other end of the Avenue? Is not that the situation? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Well, the chief trouble is these measures 
are brought before us and demand is made that they be rushed 
through without debate and withcut ascertaining what the 
proper form should be. 

Mr. DECKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I will. 

Mr. DECKER. Does the gentleman have any doubt as to the 
conciseness of that part of the resolution that gives the grant 
of power to the President to take over? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. No; I make no question about that. 

Mr. DECKER. ‘Then in the wisdom of the committee that was 
as far us we should go at this time, and I do not think the gen- 
tleman ought to blame the committee for not making other pro- 
visions when we did not think it was wise to enter into the mak- 
ing of the other provisions at this time.“ 


Will the gentleman yield for 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 
mittee did go further. 
compensation. 

Mr. DECKER. That is what the Constitution says. Nobody 
seriously contends that that is binding, I think—well, it was 
just a statement—in our judgment, of course, there would be 
compensation. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. When the gentleman undertakes to put 
the Constitution of the United States on one of these resolu- 
tions, I prefer that he use the wording of that instrument in- 
stead of something foreign to it. But why should we reenact 
the Constitution? 

Mr. DECKER. That is the wording of the Constitution. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I am not opposed to the purpose of 
the resolution. I think there is much more reason for taking 
over the telephone and telegraph lines than for taking over the 
railroads. I can see where great economies might be effected 
by combining the telephone and telegraph systems with the 
Post Office Department, but I hope that department will be more 
successful in that direction than the railroad administration. 
If not, as a matter of economy and service, it will be a sad fail- 
ure. I realize also that this act may be necessary as n war 
measure, and am willing to take the President's statement for 
that, but I would like to have time given so that the proposition 
oes be clearly stated and that we could understand its provi- 
sions. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote. , 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words, . 7 

The CHAIRMAN. All debate on this amendment is ex- 
hausted. The question is on the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Virginia. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Division, Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, who demands a division? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York demands a 
division. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman should arise in his place. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I rise in my place and demand a division. 

The committee again divided; and there were—ayes 86, 
noes 16. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 5, after the word “ President,” insert the words “ during 
the continuance of the present war.” 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, we accept that, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, then it will be 
necessary to strike out the succeeding words, “in time of 
war.” 

Mr. SIMS. Strike out the words that conflict with this 
amendment. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out of line 5 the words “in time of war.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk is ready to report an amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. ANDERSON]. 
The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 6, after the word“ empowered,” insert the words when- 
ever he shall deem it necessary for the national security or defense.“ 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, we accept that. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I renew my mo- 
tion to amend line 5 by striking out the words “in time of war.” 
Thut is in order to make it in harmony with the amendment 
adopted recently. 

Mr. SIMS. Accepted. 


If the gentleman will permit, the com- 
They put in this proviso in reference to 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, let us understand it. Now, 
what was the amendment? Where did it come in? Why is it 


necessary to strike out “in time of war.” 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. The House just adopted an 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Wars], during the continuance of the existing war.” 

Mr. CANNON. Whereabouts is that? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. After the word “ President” in 
line 5. Of course, if we limited it during the existence of the 
war it is not necessary to have that phrase “in time of war.” 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I sent the wrong copy of my 
amendment to the desk. 7 
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Mr. SIMS. 


Von want te strike out “in time of war.“ as the 
words are here im line 5, and it should be as indicated by the 
amendment of the gentleman from Massachusetts. The gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. Mirrer] is exactly right. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of 
the gentleman from Minnesota. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Mitten of Minnesota moves to amend, on page 2, line 5, after 
the werd “ President“ by striking out the words “in time of war.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the adoptien of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Minnesota. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr, Chairman, I desire to 
offer an amendment. : 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I do not know what this amend- 
ment is, but I desire to limit the time. Does the gentleman 
from. Pennsylvania want some time on his amendment? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I think not. It is at the sug- 
gestion of Hon. B. L. FAmCHED of New York. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania offers the following amendment: Page 
2, line 14. after the word “operation” strike out the period, insert a 


colon, and. the following words: “And provided, That any official or 
employee of the Government who diyulges the contents of any message 


-, transmitted by telegraph, telephone or cable, or receives for such trans- 


mission, to anfone not entitled thereto, shall be deemed guilty of a 
felony and upon conviction shall be imprisoned for a term of not less 
than one or more than five years, and shall be fined a sum in the dis- 
cretion of the court of not more than $10,000.” 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order against 
that. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
upon the point of order? 

Mr. SIMS. Upon the criminal provision for the operation, 
and we are not dealing with operation. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I really wanted another body 
to have notice that this amendment had been offered, because 
it seems to be an important addition to the proposition. 

Mr. SIMS. I make the point of order it is not germane to 
the resolution. 

Mr. CANNON, 


Does the genileman insist 


Does the gentleman say this is the law now? 


Mr. SIMS. It is in the trading-with-the-enemy act, I under- 
stand. 
Mr. CANNON. Would that penalty in the trading-with-the- 


enemy act cover the giving away in time of a heated partisan 
cumpaign, where people were absolutely reckless, Republicans, 
or Democrats, or Socialists, or Prohibitionists, er crazy people, 
of information to those who would go up and pay so much for 
the information? Now, is there a penalty in the event of such 
netion? Is there a penalty under existing law without this 
amendment? 

Mr. SIMS. What I said I repeated from a Member on my left, 
and I myself can not answer. 
net in order, and I make the point of order it is not germane to 
this resolution. And the Chair has already ruled on it. Mr. 
Chairman, I move that the committee do now rise 

Mr. CANNON. I do net understand he has ruled on it. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would suggest to the gentleman f 
on the adoption of the committee amendment as amended. 


from Tennessee that the amendment be adopted before the com- 
mittee rises. 

Mr. CANNON. What is the amendment? 

Mr. SIMS. There are two amendments, one offered by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Esch] and the other by the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. MONTAGUE]. 

Mr. CANNON. This is the committee amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the committee amend- 
ment as amended. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be re‘ognized on 
that motion. I want a very few words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois is recognized. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I wish it was not absolutely 
insisted upon that this legislation should be enacted on the eve 
of leaving and when there is great desire on the part of all 
of us to get away from here for a vacation, which seems to 
be important to many of us. It seems to me that the Presi- 
dent now has power under an act approved August 20, 1917, 
that would render this legislation 

Mr. COADY. Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes. 

Mr. COADY. I understand that the Attorney General has 
ruled that the President has not the power. 

Mr. CANNON. I do not know. Suppose I was to deny that 
a sr ruled, has the gentleman the opinion of the Attorney 

enera 
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Mr. COADY. I will say to the gentleman that it was com- 
municated to the committee by some members of the Cabinet 
that he had so ruled. È 1 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, these communications to the committee 
by word of mouth, net official, not in writing, do not much 
interest me. 

Mr. SIMS. I think I can suggest a fair approach to an answer 
to the question whether or nof the President has the power con- 
tained in this resolution, that it was submitted to the Depart- 
ment of Justice and after a thorough investigation and study 
the Department of Justice reported to the President that he did 
not have the authority. 

Mr. CANNON. Very well. Who wrote the opinion? 

Mr. SIMS. As to that I do not know. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman does not know. The gentle- 
man is a lawyer. I think that there are as good lawyers in the 
House—I am not one of them—as the Attorney General or any- 
one else employed in that department. I would like to see the 
opinion, especially when we stop to consider the law. I was 
going to read it, and I trust I may have the time to read very 
briefly from the act. I read: 

The President in time of war is empowered through the Secretary 
ef War to take possession and assume control ef any system or systems 
of transportation or any part thereof, and to the same e: the 
exclusion, as far as may be necessary, of all other traffic thereon for the 
transfer er transportation of troeps, war material and equipment, and 
for such other purposes connected with the emergency as may be need 
ful or desirable. 

Now, what is it that it is proposed te regulate? The telegraph 
and telephone lines. They are just as much a part of transperta- 
tion as the locomotive; every particle as mueh. You can not 
run a great railway system without the telephone and the tele- 
graph. Really both are greatly used. 

Now, if that be true, and this is a war measure, what is the 
use of this legislation? I make this point in perfect good faith. 
I used to try to make a living praeticing law on a country cir- 
cut over 40 years ago. I never was much ef a lawyer, but I 
had great power to gesture ane yell, and I got a lot of verdicts. 
[Laughter.] I think it does not require much of a lawyer, when 
you take and read this provision that was enacted in 1916, to 
say that telegraphs and telephones are a part of transportation 
and as a war measure can be utilized. 

Bor pas cal I SMITH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yie 

Mr. CANNON. I would be very glad to. 

Mr. CHARLES B. SMITH. That would undoubtedly be true 
with lines connected with railroads, but would it be true of 
commercial lines? For instance, the Western Unlon and the 
Postal Telegraph? ` 

Mr. CANNON. Why, the Western Union is utilized by sub- 
stantially all the railroads in the country and the telephones. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illineis 
has expired. i 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote on the substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment as amended. ' 

The question was taken; and the Chairman announced. that 
the “ ayes seemed to hare it. 

Mr. CANNON.- A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN, A division is asked for. The question is 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 101, noes 5. 

So the amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I now move that the committee 
rise and report the resolution back to the House with the amend- 
ment, with the recommendation that the amendment be agreed 
to, and that the resolution as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed. to. 

Accordingly, the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Jouxson of Kentucky, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 


ported that that committee, having had under consideration 


House joint resolution 309, had directed him to report the same 
back to the House with an amendment, with the recommenda- 
tion that the amendment be agreed to and that the resolution 
as amended do pass. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, do not the amendments that 
were agreed to have to be acted upon in the House? 

Mr. SIMS. We only amended the amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee has an- 


swered the parliamentary inquiry of the gentleman. 
Mr. SIMS. The previous question was ordered under the rule. 


Mr. DENISON. If there is only one amendment, how can we 


vote on those separately? 
The SPEAKER. They were merged in the perfected amend- 


ment which the committee reported. 3 


1918. 


Ar. DENISON. 


Is there any opportunity. in the House to 
vote on.the separate amendments that the committee adopted? 
The SPEAKER. No; there is not. 


Mr. DENISON. Do I understand the Speaker to say that 
the Committee of the Whole can adopt a series of amendments 
here this afternoon and not give the House an opportunity to 
vote on them? 

The SPEAKER, The Chair's understanding of this situa- 
tion is that the committee reported an amendment or substi- 
tute for the original resolution, and that amendment was per- 
fected in the committee, and it winds up by being one amend- 
ment, and the House can either vote it up or down. 

Mr. DENISON. The House has no privilege of voting on 
these separate amendments? 

The SPEAKER. No; because they have been merged in the 
general amendment. The chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union reports that that 
committee, having had under consideration House joint reso- 
lution 309, had directed him to report the same back to the 
House with an amendment, with the recommendation that the 
amendment be agreed to, and that the resolution as amended 
do pass. The question is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the House joint resolution as amended. 

The House joint resolution as amended was ordered to be 
engrossed and read the third time, and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is, Shall the resolution pass? 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
“ayes” seemed to have it. 

Mr. GARNER. A division, Mr. Speaker. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 139, noes 5. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I make a point 
of order that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Washington makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present, and evidently 
there is not. The Doorkeeper will lock the doors, the Ser- 
geant at Arms will notify absentees, and the Clerk will call 
the roll. The question is on the passage of the joint resolution, 

The question was taken; and there Were—yeas 222, nays 4, 
answered “ present“ 1, not voting 204, as follows: 
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NATS—4. 
Fordney MeLaughlin, Mich. Sterling, III. Woods, Iowa 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT ""—1. 
Sumners 
NOT VOTING—204. 
Anthony Farr La Follette Russell 
Ashbrook Ferris Guardia bath 
Austin Flood rsen Sanders, Ind. 
Bacharach Flynn „Ga. Sanford 
er Focht Lehlbach Schall 
Barkley Foss e ee Scott, Iowa 
Black Francis bec! Scott, Pa. 
Borland Freeman Lonergan Scully 
Britten Gard Lundeen Sears 
Browning Garland Lunn Sells 
Brumbaugh Glynn McCormick Shackleford 
Butler Godwin, N. C. eCulloch Shallenberger 
Caldwell oodall McFadden Sherwood 
Campbell, Pa. Gould McKenzie Siegel 
Caraway Graham, Pa. McKeown é Slayden 
Carew Gray, N. McLaughlin, Pa. Slem 
Carter, Mass. Greene, Mass Madden Smith, Idaho 
Chandler, N. X. gregg Maher Smith, T. F. 
Chandler, Okla. Hamill ann Snell 
Church Hamilton, N. Y, Mansfield Snyder 
Clark, Fla. 1 artin Stedman 
Clark, Pa Harrison, Miss. Mason Steenerson 
Claypool Haskell Moores, Ind Stephens, Nebr. 
Cooper, Ohio Hastings Morin Sterling, Pa. 
Cooper, W. Va. Haugen Neely Stevenson 
Cople: Hayes Nelson Sullivan 
Costello Heaton Nolan Sweet 
Cramton Heintz Norton Switzer 
Currie, Mich. Hensley Olne 0 
Dale, N. X. Hood O'Shaunessy Talbott 
e, Vt. Honston Overmyer Taylor, Colo. 
Davidson Howard Overstreet Templeton 
vis Hull, Iowa Paige Thompson 
Delaney Husted Peters Tillman 
Dies Hutchinson Phelan Tilson 
Dillon Ireland Porter Towner 
Dominick James Pou Van Dyke 
Donovan Johnson, 8. Dak. Powers are 
Doolin, Johnson, Wash. Price Voigt 
Doolittle Juul Purnell Ward 
Donughton Kahn ale Watson, Pa. 
Dowell Kearns Rainey, H. T. Watson, Va. 
Drane ehoe Rainey, J. W ebb 
Drukker Kelley, Mich. aker Welling 
Dyer elly, Pa msey el 
Edmonds Kennedy, R. I Rayburn Whaley 
Iston Kettner Reavis Williams 
Emerson Key, Ohio Riordan Wilson, Tex. 
Estopinal ess, Pu. Rowland Woodyard 
vans Kincheloe Rubey Young, N. Dak, 
Fairchild, G. W. Kreider Rucker Zihlman 


So the joint resolution was 
The Clerk announced the 


Until further notice: 


Mr. OLNEY with Mr. BUTLER. 


Mr. Sumners with Mr. Reavis. 
Mr. Stevenson with Mr. Dyer. 
Mr. Carew with Mr. EMERSON. 
Mr. Ferris with Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma. 

Mr. Dae of New York with Mr. Hurt of Iowa. 
Mr. Borranp with Mr. GEORGE W. FAIRCHILD. 

Mr. Cnuncn with Mr. KAHN. 
Mr. Loseck with Mr. CHANDLER of New York. 


Mr. Doorne with Mr. JUUL. 


Mr. Hastines with Mr. WILLIAMS. 
Mr. FLYNN with Mr. HAUGEN. 

Mr. Dovetrron with Mr. Norton. 

Mr. Sears with Mr. Date of Vermont. 


passed. 
following additional pairs: 


YEAS—222, 

Alexander Dupré Kin Rogers 

on Eagan Kinkaid Romjue 
Anderson — — Kitchin Rose 
Aswell Elliott Knutson Rouse 
Ayres Ellsworth Kraus Rowe 
Bankhead Esch Langley Sanders, La 
Barnhart Fairchild, B. L. Lazaro Sanders, N. Y. 

kes Fairfield Lea, Cal unders, Va 
Bell Fess Lesher Scott, Mich. 
Beshlin Fields Lever Sher: y 
Blackmon Fisher Linthicum Shouse 
Bland, In Foster ttle ims 
Bland, Va Frear London Sinnott 
Blanton French Longworth n 
Booher Fuller, III Lufkin Sloan 
Bowers Fuller, Mass. McAndrews mall 
Brand Gallagher McArthur Smith, Mich, 
Brodbeck allivan McClintic Smith, C. B. 
Browne Gandy McKinley Snook 
Buchanan Garner McLemore Stafford 
Burnett Garrett, Tenn. fagee Steagall 
Burroughs Garrett, Tex, Mapes Steele 
Byrnes, 8. Gillett Mays Stephens, Miss, 
Byrns, Tenn. lass Meeker Stiness 
Campbell, Kans Merritt Strong 
Candler, Miss, win, Ark. Miller, Minn Swift 
Cannon ordon Miller, Wash. Taylor, Ark. 
Cantrill raham, III. ondelt Temple 

lin Gray, Ala. ontague ‘Thomas 
Carter, Okla Green, Iowa Moon ‘Timberlake 
Cary reene, Vt. Moore, Pa. Tinkham 
Classon Griest Mor; ‘Treadway 
Cleary Griffin Mot Venable 
Coady Hadley Mudd Vestal 
Collier Hamilton, Mich. Nichols, S. C. inson 
Connaliy, Tex. Hamlin Nichols, Mich. Voistead 
Connelly, Kans, Harrison, Va. Oldfield Waldow 
Cooper, Wis. Hawley Oliver, Ala. Walker 
Cox Hayden Oliver, N. X. alsh 
Crago Heflin Osborne Walton 
Crisp Helm Padgett ason 
Crosser Helvering rk Watkins 
Curry, Cal Jersey Parker, N. J Weaver 
Dallinger Hicks Parker, N. X Wheeler 
Darrow Hilliard Platt White, Me. 
Decker Holland Polk White, Ohio 
Dempsey Hollingsworth Pratt Wilson, III. 

nison Huddleston Quin Wilson, La. 

Dent Mull, Tenn. Ramseyer Wingo 
Denton Humphreys Randall Winslow 
Dewalt Igoe nk ise 
Dickinson Jacoway Reed Wood. Ind. 
Dil Jobnson, Ky. Robbins Wright 
Dixon Jones Ro Young, Tex. 
Doremus Keating Robinson 
Dyrn Kennedy, Iowa Rodenberg 


Mr. Harpy with Mr. Greene of Massachusetts. 

Mr. SasatH with Mr. HUTCHINSON, 

Mr. Tadun with Mr. ROWLAND. 

Mr. McKeown with Mr. PETERS. 

Mr. STEDMAN with Mr. Warp. 

Mr. Price with Mr. Kennepy of Rhode Island. 

Mr. LUNN with Mr. PORTER. 

Mr. THostas F. S30TH with Mr. SELLS. 

Mr. Hargtson of Mississippi with Mr. COSTELLO. 

On this vote: 

Mr. Craarron (for) with Mr. Gouro (against). 

Mr. Asusrook (for) with Mr. Jounson of Washington 
(against). 

Mr. EAGAN. Mr. Speaker, my colleague [Mr. Scurry] is un- 
avoidably absent to-day. He has wired me to say that if he 
were present he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. KEATING. On behalf of the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Nrerx], I wish to announce that if he were here he 
would vote “yea.” He requests me to make that announce- 
ment. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. A quorum is present. The Doorkeeper 
will unlock the doors. The joint resolution is passed. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the title be amended. 
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The SPEAKER. Without objection, the title will be amended 
in accordance with the text. 

There was no objection, 

On motion of Mr. Sts, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the resolution was passed was laid on the table. 


GENERAL DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. SHERLEY, chairman of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, presented a conference report on the bill (H. R. 12600) 
making appropriations to supply deficiencies in appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, and prior fiscal years, 
on account of war expenses, and for other purposes, for printing 
under the rule. 

ARMY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. DENT, chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs, 
presented a conference report on the bill (H. R. 12281) making 
appropriations for the support of the Army for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1919, for printing under the rule. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a speech which I 
made yesterday on the question of the new naturalization laws. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Rxconb. Is there ob- 
jection, 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALDOW. Mr. Speaker, I desire to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp on the various appropriation bills. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp on the telegraph and telephone 
resolution just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOWERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp on Government ownership and 
Government control. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from West Virginia asks 
nnanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is 
there objection,? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWNE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on future revenue bills. 

The SPEAKER, Is there i al to the request of the gen- 
tlemen from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CARY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp on the telegraph and telephone reso- 
lution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL RESERVE ACT. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 11283, disagree to the 
Senate amendments, and ask for a conference. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

II. R. 11283. An act to amend and reenact sections 4, 11, 16, eae put 
22 of the act a e December 1913, and known as the F 
reserve act, and sections 5208 and 8. „Revised Statutes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the e eee inform the House 
whether the amendments adopted are to the provisions that 
were passed here or are they on different subjects? 

Mr. GLASS. They are W of several provisions of 
the bill passed by the House. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And do not enlarge the provisions as passed 
by the House? 

Mr. GLASS. No. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER appointed as conferees on the part of the 
House Mr. Grass, Mr. PHELAN, and Mr. Hayes. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 

Mr. HILLIARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recoxp on the telephone and telegraph 
resolution. j 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Colorado? 
There was no objection, 


ENROLLED RILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that this day they had presented to the President of the United 
States, for his approval, the following bills: 

II. R. 11247. An act providing for the protection of the uniform 
of friendly nations, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 12541. An act making appropriations for fortifications 
and other works of defense, for the armament thereof, for the 
procurement of heavy ordnance for trial and service, and for 
other purposes. 

HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet at 11 
o’clock a. m. to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from North Carolina? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, is that with 
the idea that Congress will take a recess by to-morrow night? 

Mr. KITCHIN. We want te get clear of the conference re- 
ports on the Agricultural bill and on the Army bill, and then, 
if there is nothing else, we will take a recess. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman intend.to offer a reso- 
lution to-morrow providing for a recess? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I hope after a vote on the wheat amend- 
ment, in the Agricultural bill, and the disposition of the gon- 
ference report on the Army bill, to offer a concurrent resolu- 
tion to take a recess until August 12. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr, WALSH. Will we not have to wait until the telephone 
and telegraph bill is passed by the Senate and sent to con- 
ference? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I understand not. 

Mr. WALSH. We were told that we must pass it as 8 
as possible. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman should not have so much 
eredulity and not believe everything that is told him. 

Mr. WALSH. I will say that we have to have a lot of it 
if we take the statements on that side of the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from North Carolina that when the House adjourns 
it adjourn to meet at 11 a. m. to-morrow? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

: ADJOURN MENT. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 7 o’clock aml 57 
minutes p. m.) the House, under its previeus order, adjourned 
until to-morrow, Saturday, July 6, 1918, at 11 o'clock a, in. 


COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. GANDY, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to whieh 
was referred the bill (II. R. 12082) authorizing the sale of cer- 
tain lands in South Dakota for cemetery purposes, reported the 
same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No, 742). 
which said bill and report were referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. NEELY, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 1836) to provide for the appoint- 
ment of a district judge in the middle judicial district of 
the State of Tennessee, and for other purposes, reported the 
same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 745), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. ASHBROOK, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, te 
which was referred the bill (S. 4722) granting pensions and 
increase ef pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil 
War, and certain widows and dependent relatives of such 
soldiers and sailors, reported the same with amendment, ac- 
companied by a report (No. 744), which said bill and es 
were referred to the Private Calendar. 


1918. 
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PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. SWIFT: A bill (H. R. 12666) allowing transportation 
to soldiers, sailors, and nurses granted leave af absence; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HOLLAND: A bill (H. R. 12667) permitting suits 
against the United States for damages caused by vessels owned 
or operated by the United States or by corporations controlled 
by it; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GOULD: A bin (H. R. 12676) authorizing the issue 
of rations of candy and chewing gum to the enlisted men of the 
American Expeditionary Forces; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 12677) authorizing the issue of rations of 
candy and chewing gum to the enlisted men of the United States 
Navy on sea duty; to the Committee on Naval. Affairs. 

By Mr. SIMS: Resolution (H. Res. 413) providing for the con- 
sideration of H. J. Res. 309, entitled “Joint resolution to au- 
thorize the President in time of war to supervise or take pos- 
session and assume control of any telegraph, telephone, marine 
cable, or radio system or systems or any part thereof, and to 
operate the same in such manner as may be needful or desirable 
for the duration of the war, and to provide just compensation 
therefor; ” to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. KEATING: Resolution (H. Res, 415) providing for 
the consideration of S. 4444; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. DENTON: Resolution (H. Res. 416) to pay extra 
compensation to W. Ray Loomis; to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. DUPRE. Joint resolutior (H. J. Res. 812) admitting 
into the United States 177 cases of brandy ordered by 
Paul Gelpi & Sons, of New Orleans, before the passage of the 
food-control act prohibiting the importation of distilled spirits, 
the delivery of which was delayed on account of war condi- 
tions until after that act went into effect; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial from the Legislature of the State of Louisi- 
ana, urging Congress to promote the development and expan- 
sion of the Department of Commerce and to make adequate 
appropriations for this department in fostering and upbuilding 
the foreign trade and commerce of the United States; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Fereign Commerce. 

By Mr. CLARK of Missouri: Memorial from the Legislature 
of the State of Louisiana, urging Congress to promote the devel- 
opment and expansion of the Department of Commerce and to 
make adequate appropriations for the department in fostering 
and upbuilding the foreiga trade and commerce of the United 
States ; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severclly referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 12638) granting an 
increase of pension to George W. West; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12669) granting a pension to Hobert F. 
Groh; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12670) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert Sutor; tothe Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BLAND of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 12671) granting an 
increase of pension to James E. Yeager; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. CARTER of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 12672) 
for the relief of G. Abbott Rogers; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 12673) 
granting an increase of pension to John P. Bennett; to the 
Committee on Inyalid Pensions. : 

By Mr. KRAUS: A bill (H. R. 12674) granting a pension to 
Christopher C. Ogden; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 12675) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Frederick W. Duden; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. FIELDS: A bill (H. R. 12678) granting an increase 
of pension to McDonald Wells; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12679) granting an increase of pension to 
aopa T. Vanlandingham; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 12680) granting 
an increase of pension to Andrew J. Leonard; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII. petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BROWNING: Petition of citizens of Thorofare, N. J., 
urging nation-wide prohibition during the period of the war; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CARTER of Massachusetts: Petition of the Oak 
Square Methodist Episcopal Church, Boston, Mass., favoring 
national prohibition for the period of the war; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. t 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: Petition of residents of 
Mukwonago, Wis., asking Congress to enact a war-time prohi- 
bition measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ESCH: Memorial of Ole Bull District Lodge, No. 5, 
Sons of Norway, affirming their loyalty to the Government in 
the present crisis, their devotion to the principles for which 
we are fighting, and pledging every effort to bring the war to a 
successful termination; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, resolution of the churches of Baraboo, Wis., and petition 
of sundry citizens of Alma Center and Marillon, Wis., favoring 
ies as 2 war measure; to the Committee on the Judi- 

ary. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Memorial of the Illinois Phar- 
maceutical Association, favoring the Edmonds bill (H. R. 5531), 
creating a pharmaceutical corps in the Army; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs, 

Also, petition of Rev. C. W. Ferguson and 15 members of the 
First Baptist Church of Kingston, III., for immediate prohibi- 
tion of the sale of intoxicating liquors; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GRIEST: Memorial of the Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union organizations at New Holland and Lancaster, 
and petitions of the United Brethren Sunday School of Ronks, 
of Rey. E. S. Crosiand and Rey. J. G. Harper, both of Lititz, of 
Rev. F. A. Tyson, of New Holland, and of the Presbyterian 
Sunday School of Cedar Grove, all of the State of Pennsylvania, 
urging immediate war prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petition of 44 citizens of Lancaster County, Pa., favor- 
ing an amendment to the Constitution providing for national 
acknowledgment of Almighty God, of Jesus Christ, and of the 
Bible; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Mellon National Bank, of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
protesting against the proposed prohibitory amendment to the 
agricultural appropriation bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. LONERGAN: Resolutions of the employees of the 
Housatonic Shipyard, Stratford, Conn., opposing prohibition 
legislation; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MERRITT: Petition of the Congregational Church of 
Stratford, Conn., urging the enactment of legislation provid- 
ing for wartime prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania: Resolution of 2,000 Lithu- 
anians of Philadelphia extending to the United States assurances 
of the allegiance and loyal support; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. SNELL: Petition of Baptists of Plattsburg, N. Y., urg- 
ing passage of war prohibition; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. : 

Also, petition of Methodist Episcopal Sunday School of 
Brasher Falls, N. X., favoring war prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SNYDER: Petition of various residents of the thirty- 
third New York district favoring war prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WARD: Petition signed by Mrs. M. W. Putnam and 
other members of Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of 
Cobleskill, N. Y., urging enactment of prohibition legislation; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of members of Woman's Christian Temperanco 
Union of Summit, N. Y., urging enactment of prohibition legis- 
lation; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

Also, petition of members of Flatbush Reformed Church, Flat- 
bush, Ulster County, N. Y., urging enactment of prohibition 
legislation; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, resolution adopted by Ulster County Pomona Grange, 
Ulster Park, N. Y., urging enactment of prohibition legislation; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WARD: Petition of members of the Marbletown Re- 
formed Church, of Stone Ridge, N. Y., favoring passage of pro- 
hibition measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of members of Greenville Presbyterian Church, 
Greenville, Greene County, N. V., urging enactment of prohibi- 
tion measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
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Also, petition of members of Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union of Cobleskill, N. X., urging passage of prohibition meas- 
ure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of members of First Reformed Church of Cox- 
sackie, N. Y., urging passage of prohibition measure; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of members of Friends Church, Tillson, N. Y., 
favoring passage of prohibition measure; also petition of the 
same import by citizens of Howe Cave, N. Y.; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of members of Ulster County Sunday School 
Association, urging enactment of prohibition legislation; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


‘SENATE. 
Saturpay, July 6, 1918. 
(Legislative day of Friday, July 5, 1918.) 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I wish at this time to make the 
suggestion of the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Illinois 
suggests the absence of a quorum, and the Secretary will call 
the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Beckham Johnson, Cal. Myers Smith, Ga. 
Chamberlain Johnson, S. Dak. New nan 
Curtis Jones, Wash Overman Sm 

Fernald Kellogg enrose Sutherland 
Fletcher Kin, Pittman 

Hale Lewis Pomerene 

Henderson Martin Saulsbury 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. I wish to announce that my colleague, 
the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr, Gorr], is absent ou 
account of illness. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Twenty-five Senators have 
answered to their names. The Secretary will call the names of 
the absent Senators. 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators, and 
Mr, DILLINGHAM, Mr. McCumser, Mr. POINDEXTER, Mr. REED, Mr. 
SHAFROTH, Mr. SHERMAN, Mr. Simmons, Mr. Swanson, Mr. 
THOMPSON, Mr. TRAMMELL, Mr. VARDAMAN, and Mr. WILLIAMS 
answered to their names when called. 

Mr. STERLING, Mr. UNDERWOOD, Mr. NUGENT, Mr. FRANCE, Mr. 
SHIELDS, and Mr, BRANDEGEE entered the Chamber and answered 
to their names. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to announce that the 
junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Townsenp] is absent on 
account of illness in his family. I will allow this announcement 
to stand for the rest of the day. 

Mr. Gurion, Mr. Norris, Mr. Lenroot, Mr. RANSDELL, Mr. 
Harprna, and Mr. Commins entered the Chamber and answered 
to their names, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Forty-nine Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. 


STATE, WAR, AND NAVY BUILDING. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Assistant Secretary of War, transmitting, 
by direction of the President and in response to a resolution 
of the Ist instant, copies of the reports made by the Board of 
Fire Underwriters, dated respectively May 8 and May 22, 1918, 
on the condition of the State, War, and Navy Building, which, 
with the accompanying papers, was referred to the Committee 
on Printing. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by G. F. Turner, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House disagrees to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 11283) to amend 
and reenact sections 4, 11, 16, 19, and 22 of the act approved 
December 23, 1913, and known as the Federal reserve act, and 
sections 5208 and 5209, Revised Statutes, asks a conference with 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and had appointed Mr. Grass, Mr. PHELAN, and Mr. HAYES 
managers at the conference on the part of the House. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a 
joint resolution (H. J. Res. 309) to authorize the President, in 
time of war, to supervise or take possession and assume con- 
trol of any telegraph, telephone, marine cable, or radio system 
or systems or any part thereof, and to operate the same in such 
manner as may be needful or desirable for the duration of the 
war, and to provide just compensation therefor, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills, and they were thereupon 
signed by the President pro tempore: 

S. 3929. An act for the construction of a private conduit across 
Michigan Avenue NE., in the District of Columbia ; 

H. R. 10021. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county commissioners of Trumbull County, Ohio, to construct, 
operate, and maintain a bridge and approaches thereto across 
the Mahoning River, in the State of Ohio; 

H. R. 10069. An act making appropriations for the construc- 
tion, repair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers 
and harbors, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 12580. An act to authorize an additional issue of bonds 
to meet expenditures for the national security and defense, and, 
for the purpose of assisting in the prosecution of the war, to 
extend additional credit to foreign Governments, and for other 
purposes, 

NATIONAL PROHIBITION. 


Mr. WARREN presented resolutions adopted by sundry citi- 
zens of the State of Wyoming, favoring the enactment of further 
prohibition legislation as a war measure, which were ordered 
to lie on the table. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. HARDING: 

A bill (S. 4799) granting a pension to Charles Schlaburg; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PITTMAN: 

A bill (S. 4800) granting an increase of pension to Mary H. 
Kennedy ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. POINDEXTER: 

Wz bill (S. 4801) granting an increase of pension to William H. 
erritt; 

A bill (S. 4802) granting a pension to William O' Rourke: 

A bill (S. 4803) granting a pension to Quirien Reisser (with 
accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 4804) granting a pension to Clara Buckland (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHIELDS: 

A bill (S. 4805) to authorize the President of the United States 
to appoint Calvin M. Smith a captain in the Infantry of the 
United States Army (with accompanying papers) ; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FERNALD: 

A bill (S. 4807) granting a pension to Perlie I. Haskell (with 
accompanying papers) ; : 

A bill (S. 4808) granting a pension to Riley Wiggin (with ac- 
companying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4809) granting a pension to Henry M. Chase (with 
accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 4810) granting a pension to Charles A, Rice (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LEWIS (by request) : 

A bill (S. 4811) providing for relative rank for and conferring 
certain authority upon members of the Army Nurse Corps 
in and about military hospitals, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 


COMMITTEE SERVICE. 


On motion of Mr. Martin, and by unanimous consent, it was 


Ordered, That Senator Swanson be assigned to the chairmanship — 
the Committee on Naval Affairs, and that he, on his own uest, 
relieved from further service as chairman (but not from mem nin) 
of the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 


FUNERAL EXPENSES OF THE LATE SENATOR TILLMAN, 


Mr. SWANSON (for Mr. Surr of South Carolina) submitted 
the following resolution (S. Res. 278), which was referred to 
the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses 
of the Senate: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he hereby is, au- 
thorized and directed to pay from the miscellaneous items of the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate, the actual and necessary expenses incurred 

y the committee ap . by the Vice President in arranging for and 
attending the funeral of the Hon. BNN IAMIN R. TILLMAN, late a Senator 
from the State of South Carolina. upon vouchers to be approved by the 
Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL RESERVE ACT. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the ac- 
tion of the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 11283) to amend and re- 
enact sections 4, 11, 16, 19, and 22 of the act approved December 
23, 1913, and known as the Federal reserve act, and sections 
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5208 and 5209, Revised Statutes; and requesting a conference 
with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon. i 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendment and agree to the conference asked for by the House, 
the conferees on the part of the Senate to be appointed by the 
Chair. 

The motion was agreed te; and the President pro tempore ap- 
pointed Mr. Owen, Mr. Hrrcucock, and Mr. McLean conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 


HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED. 


H. J. Res. 809. Joint resolution to authorize the President, in 
time of war, to supervise or take possession and assume control 
of any telegraph, telephone, marine cable, or radio system or 
systems or any part thereof, and to operate the same in such 
manner as may be needful or desirable for the duration of the 
war, and to provide just compensation therefor, was read twice 
by its title and referred to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce, 

INVESTIGATION OF LIGNITE COALS. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I ask that the unfinished business may be 
proceeded with, 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 3220) authorizing the Secretary of the 
Interior to make investigations, through the Bureau of Mines, 
of lignite coals, to determine the practicability of their utiliza- 
tion as a fuel and in producing commercial products. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The pending question is on 
the amendment of the Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER]. 

Mr, FLETCHER. The pending amendment is the amend- 
ment offered by me to increase the appropriation from $100,000 
to $150,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill authorizing the 
Secretary of the Interior to make investigations, through the 
Bureau of Mines, of lignite coals and peat to determine the 
practicability of their utilization as a fuel and in producing 
commercial products.“ 


CHARTER RATES AND FREIGHT RATES, 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, there are two bills on the 
calendar reported by the Committee on Commerce which are 
quite important. They were reported unanimously by the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries of the House and 
passed the House and came to the Senate. There are one or two 
minor amendments to those bills. I refer to the bill (H. R. 
12099) to confer on the President power to prescribe charter 
rates and freight rates and to requisition vessels, and for other 
purposes, and the bill (H. R. 12100) to amend the act approved 
September 7, 1916, entitled “An act to establish a United States 
Shipping Board for the purpose of encouraging, developing, and 
creating a naval auxiliary and naval reserve and a merchant 
marine to meet the requirements of the commerce of the United 
States with its Territories and possessions and with foreign 
countries; to regulate carriers by water in the foreign and inter- 
state commerce of the United States, and for other purposes.” 

These two bills are very much: urged by the Shipping Board, 
and I think they are of very considerable importance, and it is 
very desirable that they should be acted upon before the recess. 
do not believe it will take much time. 

Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator state the calendar numbers? 

Mr. FLETCHER. The first is Order of Business 486, House 
bill 12099. It is unanimously reported by the committee of the 
House and acted on by the Commerce Committee here and re- 
ported. The bill is designed to confer on the President the full 
powers necessary to enable him to control shipping for war 
purposes. It furnishes the legislation which, in the judgment 
of the committee, is necessary to make certain, first, that the 
depleted tonnage controlled by the United States is able to make 
its ee and most effective contribution toward winning the 
war; and, second, that it will make this contribution at fair 
and rensonable rates, without that profiteering which has un- 
fortunately characterized some aspects of the shipping business, 
both before and since the United States entered the war. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. Let the bill be read first. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be read. 

The Secretary read the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, before it is agreed that the bill 
shall be considered by unanimous consent, I desire to make an 
inquiry of the chairman of the Committee on Commerce, Is it 
the purpose to have this bill passed this morning? 

Mr. FLETCHER. That is the purpose. 

Mr. REED. Is there any reason why the bill can not lie over 
until after the recess? 

Mr. FLETCHER. ‘The only reason for its passage at this time 
is that the Shipping Board has been urging the legislation for 
some time. The bill has been before the committees of both 
Houses aud has been thoroughly considered by them. It seems 
to be quite important that this authority to the President with 
regard to extending the requisitioning power and also with re- 
gard to the fixing of rates should be immediately granted. The 
lack of such power is creating some embarrassment, 

Mr. REED. Is the bill reported with amendments? 

Mr. FLETCHER. It is reported with only three slight amend- 
= aster which I am sure will not be disagreed to by the other 

ouse. 

Mr. REED. Does the Senator think he can get the bill 
through to-day? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think so. I am quite sure the other 
House will be willing to agree to the amendments, which provide 
for extending the time for the operation of the proposed act to 
18 monthhs after the war. That is necessary, because it is per- 
fectly plain that at the close of the war we may have millions of 
men in Europe and that we can not get them out in six months. 
It would be impossible to do it. That is the reason why the com- 
mittee thought the time ought to be extended to 18 months. 

Mr. REED. I am not going to object to the consideration of 
the bill, but I think it very unfortunate that it should be brought 
up at this time, when it can have no consideration upon the floor. 
While I am a member of the committee, and it may be said I 
ought to have been present when it was considered, yet I have 
been serving on other committees continuously, and I can not 
be in two places at the same time. That is my excuse for un- 
familiarity with the bill, but just as I glanee through the bill 
hastily I find section 16, which, as is usual these days, provides 
nothing but the penitentiary for any man who does not absolutely 
comply with a rule or a regulation, 

We have been passing bill after bill relating to matters which 
are not in their nature criminal at all, and we have been pro- 
viding that any violation of a measure which is purely a civil 
regulation shall be punished by imprisonment in the peniten- 
tiary. It is very unwise legislation; it is hysterical legislation ; 
and some of it, I unhesitatingly say, is idiotic legislation. 

I find a clause of this kind in the bill, and yet the committee 
has written an amendment to the bill providing that if any 
clause in the bill is found to be unconstitutional the rest of the 
bill shall not be rendered void by reason of the unconstitu- 
tionality of that part of the act which is condemned. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That is not a committee amendment. 

Mr. REED. That is in the original bill. It was put in there 
by the man who drafted the bill, by somebody in the Department 
of Justice, who knew that he was sheering the edge of the Con- 
stitution so closely that he was very likely to be in unconstitu- 
tional territory. A bill of that doubtful character is brought 
forward, and citizens of a free Republic are told that if they 
dare even to test out any of its provisions they shall de so only 
by jeopardizing their liberty and possibly by getting them- 
selves into the penitentiary. It is the kind of provision that you 
ought to expect to find in the regulations of despotism, but not 
in the laws of a free country. Similar provisions, however, 
have repeatedly been put into the legislation we have been pass- 
ing. I want at least the privilege of protesting against this 
character of legislation. How far it will go in its construction 
no man can tell. 

I picked up a paper this morning and found a paragraph 
which, if I can lay my hands on it, I will read: 
can THEFTS SABOTAGE—THIEVES FACE 30 YEARS IN PRISON NOW, ADMINIS- 

TRATION ANNOUNCES. 


In its nation-wide campaign to put an end to thefts from railroad 
cars the Railroad Administration property-protection section is deter- 
mined to invoke the new sabotage law with its drastic ties. Ar- 
rests were made at Boston Saturday in connection with the theft of 
material. The district attorney there bas been asked to have these 
men indicted under the new law, which provides a penalty of 30 years 
imprisonment. 


That is from the Washington Post of July 3. 

Mr. President, when we adopted the law providing penalties 
for sabotage there was not a man in this Congress, there was 
not a lawyer upon a committee, who had the slightest idea that 
it would be employed for the purpose of punishing a petty- 
larceny thief who stole a watermelon from a freight car. 
Nobody dreamed of that; but you can trust any of the gentle- 
men charged with the enforcement of a law to fire’ new uses 
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and purposes for the law; you can trust anybody connected 
with the executive department searching for some means to 
curry out their will and purpose to find the most drastic provi- 
sions of the law and apply them. 

Of course a petty-larceny thief ought to be punished for 
stealing, but he ought to be punished according to the ordinary 
law of the land. If he is a small offender, he ought not to be 
sent to the penitentiary for 30 years. The stealing from freight 
cars is no worse than it has always been. There has always 
been a condition where people will filch from a freight car. 
There have always been a lot of old women who go out and 
pick up coal along the tracks There has been an occasional 
fellow, of whatever complexion, who, seeing a carload of water- 
melons, will roll one off down into the ditch and get away 
with it; but, of course, some little district attorney would like 
to add a large-sized scalp to his belt and say, “I sent another 

man to the penitentiary for 30 years.” Now, it is our business 
to go a little carefully with these things. 

I want to call attention to section 16: 


That whoever does or attempts to do anything in this act declared 
to be unlawful— 


Now, notice— 


or willfully violates any rule, regulation, or order issued under au- 
3 conferred herein, shall be punished by a fine of not more than 
$5,000 or by imprisonment for not more than two years, or both. 


Who is going to administer this law? The President? No. 
The President not only will not administer it, but he can not, 
in the very nature of things, know very much about its admin- 
istration. He will have to find somebody to administer it. He 
may desire to turn it over to Dr. Garfield. Now, just think of 
sending a man to the penitentiary for two years for not obeying 
a rule or order of Dr. Garfield’s! He may find somebody worse 
than Dr. Garfield. Entertaining, as I do, the very highest 
opinion of Dr. Garfield, I think it quite possible that he can 
not find his equal anywhere. I am not willing to send any man 
to the penitentiary for failing to obey a rule that any man has 
made. I am only willing to send to the penitentiary men who 
violate the law of the land and not the rules and regulations 
of individuals. 

If this bill comes on for consideration, I am going to insist 
upon modifying section 16; but I will not object to its coming 
on for consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Commerce, with amendments. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suppose the Senator having the 
bill in charge will admit that the powers conferred under the 
bill are as broad and extensive as language can grant. I listened 
to what the Senator had to say in relation to the amendment 
extending the time from six months, as provided for in the 
House bill, to 18 months, as provided by the Senate amendment; 
and the Senator gave as a reason why the time should be 
extended that at the close of the war it will be a physical im- 
possibility to get our men and supplies transported from France 
to the United States within six months, 

Mr. President, that is nothing more nor less than an invita- 
tion to England and to France to refuse assistance to the 
United States in transporting her troops and supplies now in 
France to the United States after the close of the war. If ships 
of the United States are to transport all of our Army and sup- 
plies from France to America after the close of the war it 
simply means that the English ships and the ships of our other 
allies will be free to engage in the commerce of the world and 
secure control of commerce because of shipping facilities while 
our boats are engaged in transporting the American troops from 
France to the United States. Think of the advantage it will be 
to foreign countries by having 18 months with little competition 
in which to secure trade relations with all parts of the world, 
and control the carrying trade from those countries. 

Mr. President, I believe we ought to have an understanding 
that as England and France have assisted the United States in 
the transportation of our troops and supplies to France, so at 
the close of the war they ought to assist the United States in 
returning them to America. I think the House was right in 
limiting this power to six months after the close of the war, and 
that it should not be extended to 18 months; and I have enough 
faith in our allies to believe that if they are asked to assist in 
the transportation of our troops back to the shores of America at 
the close of the war, they will do so, and then we can all start 
upon an equal basis as to the control of the commerce of the 
world. 


Is there objection to the 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, the Senator will note that 
this is only a provision that if, in the judgment of the President, 
the tonnage shortage at such time is so severe that national 
interests of the United States are jeopardized, he may, by 
proclamation, extend it to 18 months. Now, if that power is 
extended to 18 months, surely we are in no worse fix than we 
would be if it were limited to six months. If it is not needed 
the President will not authorize it. We can safely count on such 
assistance as we can get, of course, from those associated with 
us; but suppose they are unable to do the things that are neces- 
sary to be done? Then we have the power to extend all the 
authority given here for a little longer time. 

Mr. SMOOT. What the Senator says would be all right if we 
had the power to control the ships of England and the ships of 
France and our other allies, but we have not; and therefore what 
I have said will no doubt happen. I believe that if we limited 
the period to six months the President of the United States 
could say to France and England and our other allies: “ You 
must assist us in the transportation of our troops from France 
to America, for they must be transferred within the shortest 
possible time, as the power granted me to control the American 
ships lapses at the end of that period.” 

Mr, FLETCHER. I have no doubt that will be done, but sup- 
pose they did not. We do not want to be helpless in that situa- 
tion, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not think we are going to 
be helpless as far as shipping is concerned, for we are building 
millions of tons of shipping, and if England, France, and Italy 
refuse, I believe that the shipping interests of our country will 
be large enough and our private shipowners loyal enough to see 
that our soldiers are not left on foreign soil for 18 months after 
the close of the war. We want them here in six months, or less 
time if possible, and I believe it can be done; and I think every 
action of Congress should be to that end, and have it understood 
that at the close of the war our soldiers will be back on American 
soil within six months at least, and not give an intimation that it 
will require 18 months. Do not send word to our soldiers that 
many of them will be required to remain abroad for 18 months 
after the war is over, 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, would the Senator take from 
the President or the administrative branch of the Government 
the right to regulate ocean rates after the war? 

Mr. SMOOT. I certainly would take that power from the 
President six months after the close of the war, and let com- 
petition rule, as it always bas ruled, in ocean rates, 

Mr. POMERENE. And rule as it has during the last two or 
three years, when they have been charging eleven or twelve 
hundred per cent of the regular rates? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator knows why ocean rates have been 
so increased during the years mentioned by him. War risks and 
demand were the causes. 

Mr. POMERENE. I know that we have suffered from nothing 
so much as we have from those rates. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is not the question under discussion. 

Mr. POMERENE. That is one of them. 

Mr. SMOOT. Nobody is objecting to the regulation of the 
rates while the war is on. That is not involved in any question 
raised in opposition to the measure. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Those are some of the powers that are 
granted in this bill, that are extended if the President finds it 
necessary to extend them. 

Mr. SMOOT. The whole of them may be extended for 18 
months if the Senate amendment is adopted. I will say there 
is no necessity for it, and I think the amendment is an unwise 
one, and the House provision ought to stand. I sincerely trust 
that the Senator from Missouri will offer his suggested amend- 
ment to section 16, for I think it is unwise and ought to be 
amended. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, if I may ask for informa- 
tion, since this question has been discussed by the Senator from 
Utah, my memory is that by other legislation the Shipping Board 
was given the power to control rate fixing. Is that true? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Only as to coastwise business. This 18 
the trans-Atlantic over-sea business. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Florida is correct in saying 
that the authorization to the Shipping Board under existing law 
is confined to coastwise trade alone. This goes further than 
that. This grants to the President the power to control all 
shipping that may enter the United States or go from the United 
States. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, so far as these war pow ers 
are concerned, I want to make my position on the subject per- 
fectly clear. i do not like to see this continue too long after 
the war; but, at the same time, in my judgment this Government 
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ought to control these trans-Atlantic rates, so far, at least, as 
the charges by our own vessels are concerned. 

Mr. SMOOT. After the war those rates will be controlled 
by competition with ships from other countries; and I take it 
for granted that the Senator from Ohio will admit that before 
the breaking out of the war the ocean rates were exceedingly 
low. I might add that they were so low that we had hardly 
any shipping upon the ocean, because we could not meet the 
competition of foreign countries. 

Mr. POMERENE. That is, they were low to foreigners and 
higher so far as our commerce was concerned; and we were 
constantly suffering from that fact. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the rates to the United States were so 
low that it was impossible for Americans to operate ships for 
American foreign commerce. That is understood, and that is 
why we had no merchant marine before the breaking out of the 
war. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I want to say that there was not a ship 
line that was not making over 30 per cent on the capital invested. 
They were making plenty of money. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator say there was not a ship line 
that was not making 30 per cent before the declaration of war? 

Mr, FLETCHER. Before the war there was not one of them 
that was not making 30 per cent and over. 

Mr. SMOOT. Before the declaration of war between England 
and Germany? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the Senator is utterly mistaken there. 
I do not think there is a doubt about that. I take it for 
granted that the Senator means American lines as well. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Whatever we had. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will admit that we did not have any to speak 
of, but those that we did have did not make 80 per cent. 

That is all I desire to say about the bill. With those amend- 
ments, if they could be made, I see no reason why the bill 
should not pass, although I want to say to the Senator from 
Ohio that the President will not exercise the powers granted in 
this bill. They will be conferred upon some individual, and that 
individual will regulate the rates, and if this bill passes as it 
now stands, he will have the power to make rules and regula- 
tions that may be burdensome upon those engaged in shipping; 
and remember that under section 16 of this bill, if a rule or a 
regulation is violated, the person who violates it can be sent 
to the penitentiary for two years and fined the sum of $5,000. 


TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE CONTROL, 


Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I dislike to interrupt the 
proceedings, but what I am about to say is along this line: 

I find that in 1866 Congress passed a bill authorizing the Gov- 
ernment to take over the telegraph lines, and I find, in reading 
the treaties by James B. Wright involving the construction of 
this act, that section 3 of the act itself authorized the Govern- 
ment, at any time after five years from the construction of these 
telegraph lines, to take them over. In order that it may be 
understood and that each Senator may have a copy of the act, 
because it is going to be very important, I ask that the act itself 
may be printed as a part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The act referred to is as follows: 

An act to aid the construction of telegraph lines and to secure to the 
Government the use of the same for postal, military, and other pur- 
poses. 

“ Be it enacted, ctc., That any telegraph company now organ- 
ized, or which may hereafter be organized, under the laws of any 
State in this Union shall have the right to construct, maintain, 
and operate lines of telegraph through and over any portion of 
the public domain of the United States and along any of the 
military or post roads of the United States which have been or 
may hereafter be declared such by act of Congress, and over, 
under, or across the navigable streams or waters of the United 
States: Provided, That such lines of telegraph shall be so con- 
structed and maintained as not to obstruct the navigation of such 
streams and waters or interfere with the ordinary travel on 
such military or post roads (railroads). And any of such com- 
panies shall have the right to take and use from such public 
lands the necessary stone, timber, and other materials for its 
posts, piers, stations, and other needful uses in the construc- 
tion, maintenance, and operation of said lines of telegraph, and 
may preempt and use such portion of the unoccupied public 
lands subject to preemption through which its said lines of 
telegraph may be located as may be necessary for its stations, 
not exceeding 40 acres for each station, but such stations shall 
not be within 15 miles of each other. 
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“ Sec, 2. And be it further enacted, That telegraph communi- 
cations between the several departments of the Government of 
the United States and their officers and agents shall, in their 
transmission over the lines of any of said companies, have 
priority over all other business and shall be sent at rates to 
be annually fixed by the Postmaster General. 

“Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the rights and 
privileges hereby granted shall not be transferred by any com- 
pany acting under this act to any other corporation, associa- 
tion, or person: Provided, however, That the United States may 
at any time after the expiration of five years from the date of 
the passage of this act, for postal, military, or other purposes, 
purchase all the telegraph lines, property, and effects of any or 
all of said companies at any appraised value, to be ascertained 
by five competent, disinterested persons, two of whom shall be 
selected by the Postmaster General of the United States, two 
by the company interested, and one by the four so previously 
selected. 

“Sec. 4. And be it further cnacted, That before any telegraph 
company shall exercise any of the powers or privileges conferred 
by this act such company shall file their written acceptance with 
the Postmaster General of the restrictions aud obligations re- 
quired by this act. 

“Approved, July 24, 1866.” 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, being wholly in harmony with 
the view of the Senator from North Carolina, and understand- 
ing that act, I tender a bill for the creation of a department 
of transportation and telegraph and the creation of a Cabinet 
Member, a secretary of transportation and telegraph, for the 
administering of railroad transportation and telegraphs. I 
ask to have the bill referred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce, and I thank the Senate for permitting the inter- 
ruption. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the bill 
will be received and so referred, 

By Mr. LEWIS: 

A bill (S. 4806) to create a department of Government to 
be known as the department of transportation and telegraph, 
with a member of the Cabinet, to be known as the secretary of 
transportation and telegraph, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, in view of what was just stated 
by the Senator from North Carolina, and the fact that he has 
referred to the bill that was passed in the days of President 
Lincoln, I want to say that there is absolutely no analogy be- 
tween the situation then and the situation now. At that time 
the war was upon our own shores. 

Mr. OVERMAN. No, Mr. President; the act was passed in 
1866, after the proclamation of peace. 

Mr. KING. I was in error as to the date; but I remember 
that prior to the termination of the war an act was passed for 
the purpose of taking over the railroads, and that act also, or 
one passed substantially about the same time, provided for 
taking over the telegraph lines. 

Mr. OVERMAN. It was in 1866. 

Mr. KING. But there was one prior to that. What I 
wanted to say was that conditions which might have war- 
ranted the taking over the telegraph lines and the telephone 
lines, if they had existed then, find no parallel now, because 
the situation physically is entirely different from what it was 
at that time. By that I mean that the railroads and telegraph 
lines authorized to be taken over during the Civil War were 
found generally in border States. The Government in opposi- 
tion to the Nation was at our door, if not in our midst. Our 
foes are 3,000 miles away and can not affect our railroads or 
telegraph lines. But in making this statement I do not mean to 
express an opinion as to whether it is now necessary and proper 
for the Government to take over the telegraph and telephone 


lines. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I only introduce it, I will say to the Sena- 
tor, because I suppose this question will come up and there 
are certain rights and privileges in that act that ought to be 
taken care of in the new legislation suggested. That was my 
purpose in putting it in the Rxconb, because it is very impor- 
tant that the guaranties and reservations under the act shall 
be taken care of. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I beg the indulgence of the Senate 
to the extent of making clear my position. I did not expect 
to allude to it even until later in the day. I have been one of 
those who have been insistent that it was not necessary to pass 
here in the Senate a measure granting to the President the 
authority to take the lines of telegraph over by specific legisla- 
tion. I have been urging that if there are any conditions that 
would justify the President of the United States as Commander 
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in Chief to take over the telegraph companies he had that right 
by the proclamation of war, and he has it by virtue of this act, 
and he has it by virtue of the general authority. The question 
turns on what conditions exist to justify the taking of the prop- 
erty, and of that the President of the United States is the judge. 
I merely allude to it at this time as a justification for my posi- 
tion heretofore expressed that there was no necessity for us 
to pass any legislation to authorize the President to take posses- 
sion of these properties if in his judgment the conditions jus- 
tify it. 

I tendered the bill creating a department of transportation and 
telegraph and the creation of a Cabinet member for that pur- 
pose, that there might be a department that could administer 
that, severed from the duties that are now imposed upon the 
department heads already overcrowded, and to an extent, as I 
see it, that seriously embarrasses them in the discharge of their 
duties because of the exhaustion of their physical capacity. It 
was because of the views I hold that we did not need legislation, 
that it was now in the power of the President, if conditions jus- 
tify it, to take possession of the property and administer it, that 
I tendered the measure this morning, and I trust the act ten- 
dered by the eminent Senator from North Carolina justifies the 
proceedings if the President should take the step. I desire to 
make no further statement at this time. : 

Mr. BORAH. I wish to ask the Senator a question. 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the Senator from Idaho, 

Mr. BORAH. I observe in this morning’s report that the 
House has passed joint resolution 309, and also announced im- 
mediately after the passage of the joint resolution that it was 
ready to recess. Is it the understanding of the Senator from 
Illinois that we are to take a recess without disposing of that 
joint resolution? 

Mr. LEWIS. I will say to the Senator I do not know what 
the understanding of other Senators is. For myself, I am free 
to say to him that I have this morning expressed the view that 
it was not necessary for us to pass that joint resolution in 
order to give the President the authority, and while I-felt the 
House in passing it, Members, coming from all over the coun- 
try, gave their approval to the act of the President, there was 
sufficient legal authority already in existence which rendered 
it unnecessary for us to remain, and we could take the recess 
without passing the act and without in any wise diminishing 
the authority of the President to do everything the House reso- 
lution authorizes. Such is my view. 

Mr. BORAH. The President evidently desires the authority, 
and at least I think the Senator from Illinois will agree with 
me that we ought to determine whether or not it is necessary 
to pass it, and if it is necessary to pass it, to pass it, and if it 
is not, take a recess for that reason and not leave the matter 
upon our lap undisposed of. The subject matter ought to be 
disposed of before the recess. 

Mr. LEWIS. In other words, Mr. President, I take it the 
Senator from Idaho is of the judgment that we should make 
some expression that it is either unnecessary to pass the joint 
resolution because of present authority which we think exists, 
or, if necessary to pass the joint resolution, we should stay 
here and press it and not recess. 

Mr. BORAH. Precisely. 

Mr.. LEWIS. Upon that I may say there may be something 
said later on both sides of the Chamber, and Chairman Man- 
TIN, who is not now present, probably will make some expres- 
sion on the subject. I will go no further than state my per- 
sonal views, which I have heretofore expressed. 

Mr. BORAH. I see that the Senator from Virginia is present. 

Mr. LEWIS. I did not observe him. 

Mr. BORAH. He has just come into the Chamber. We would 
like to know something about this program to take a recess. 
There seems to be a most extraordinary display of secret diplo- 
macy. If we are going to have a recess and leave these matters 
undisposed of, it is a matter of which some of us would like 
to be informed. There seems to be a disposition to have a 
recess and leave a number of matters undisposed of. If that is 
the program I should like to know why it is. The House has 
passed this joint resolution. It has discharged its duty. It has 
relieved itself of the responsibility. It has sent it here, and it 
will leave it with the Senate, and if the Senate recesses without 
disposing of it and any extraordinary or exigent situation 
arises we are to carry the blame. So far as I am concerned, I 
do not propose to join in that program. 

Mr. MARTIN. Referring to the inquiry which I understand 
has been ‘made about the joint resolution taking over the tele- 
graph and telephone companies, I will say that I made quite 
considerable inquiry of Senators on both sides of the Chamber 
as to the expediency of passing the joint resolution at an early 
date. The practically unanimous opinion expressed to me was 


that it was an exceedingly important proposition; that it would 
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go to the Committee on Interstate Commerce; and that there 
would be hearings and careful investigation and it would take 
considerable time, and if we were going to take any recess it 
would be impossible to get consideration of that resolution be- 
fore the recess. I think the expression of that opinion was uni. 
I do not know how many Senators I talked to about it, 
but quite a large number, and it is a view in which I certainly 
concur fully. 

I think it ought to be investigated, and I think the Senate 
and the country-ought to know tho reasons which require the 
taking over of these large properties. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I thoroughly agree with the 
Senator from Virginia that it is a very important matter, and 
that it ought to be thoroughly investigated and considered before 
it is disposed of. But I do not think it is a proper procedure 
to have the House pass an important measure of that kind under 
an exigent situation because it seemed to be proceeding upon the 
theory that it was absolutely necessary to proceed and proceed 
in haste and then send it to the Senate, and at the same time 
practically send a resolution here for a recess, 

Mr. MARTIN. That is a view in which I do not concur. I 
do not know of any urgent necessity for hasty action on this 
important matter. Not a single fact has been given, not a single 
argument has been made, not a single suggestion has come to me 
showing there is occasion for extraordinary haste in so impor- 
tant a matter. My judgment is—and I believe it is the judg- 
ment of the Senate—that it should go to the Committee on In- 
terstate Commerce and hearings should be had, and a careful 
investigation made before it is taken up for consideration in the 
Senate. 

Mr. BORAH. It has been made a matter of record, neverthe- 
less, that the House practically unanimously passed the joint 
resolution, and certainly passed the joint resolution upon the 
theory that it was necessary to pass it before the recess. The 
House would not have passed the resolution without any debate 
or without any consideration practically unless the House felt 
that the situation was exigent. It has passed it and sent it 
here to the Senate, and we are going supposedly to take a recess. 

Mr. MARTIN. The House frequently shifts the responsibility 
upon the Senate. They expected the Senate to investigate it. 
They are in the habit of passing a measure in a shape which 
they would not do if they did not know that the Senate would 
investigate it before it was finally passed. 

Mr. BORAH. That is precisely what I want to do, but I 
want to know if it is the program that we are to take a recess 
and lenye this important legislation suspended here between the 
two Houses? 

Mr. MARTIN. I know of no other program except that of the 
two bodies. My belief is that an overwhelming majority of both 
Houses contemplate a recess and hope it may come to-night. 
They do not expect to consider that matter before the recess. 
No one is authorized to make t program, but the consensus of 
opinion, as far as I have been able to gather on both sides of the 
Chamber and in the House, is that the Senate and House ought 
to have some rest and relaxation from labor now and take a re- 
cess. It was stated on the floor that a resolution would be sent 
here providing for a recess until the 12th day of August, and I 
believe that is the purpose of the two Houses. Nobody is author- 
ized to fix the program 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I do not think the action of 
the House in passing the joint resolution is an expression of 
opinion in the House that the matter is so urgent that it should 
be acted upon immediately. On the contrary, I think taking the 
circumstances under which the House has acted, it is rather an 
expression which negatives that idea, because the House acted 
with full knowledge of its purpose, in which it asked, as far as 
an individual and private expression could ask, the consent of 
the Senate for a recess this afternoon. The House knew per- 
fectly well that this matter ought to be investigated. The House 
passed the joint resolution and sent it over here with the expec- 
tation that we would take a recess this afternoon. The House 
expected the Senate to make that investigation and the House 
knew it could not make it to-day. Therefore the action of the 
House does not indicate that it was the expression of opinion 
on the part of the House that there ought to be immediate 
action. 

Mr. NORRIS and Mr. BORAH addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Will the Senator from North 
Carolina yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska, who 
rose first. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to inquire of the Senator if he 
expects the Committee on Interstate Commerce, to which I pre- 
sume the joint resolution will be referred, to remain here during 
the recess and make that investigation? 
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Mr. SIMMONS. I will say that I expect it not to remain 
here the whole of the time. I would expect them to begin their 
investigation on this matter some time before the reassembling 
of the two Houses. 

Mr. NORRIS. How long does the Senator think it will take 
to investigate it? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have no more means of knowing how long 
it will take than the Senator himself has. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am trying to get information. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is an exceedingly important question. 

Mr. NORRIS. I agree with the Senator on that proposition. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not think it ought to be acted on hur- 
riedly. I am quite confident the House would not have acted on 
it so hastily if it had not expected a full investigation. As to 
the time it will require to investigate a question of this charac- 
ter I am not able to answer. 

Mr. NORRIS. Let me ask the Senator, further, does he not 
think, inasmuch as the request comes from the executive de- 
partment, that, in view of the exigency, whatever it may be that 
has made it in the judgment of the President necessary to pass 
this law would take more than a very few days for the com- 
mittee to ascertain whether those conditions were such as to 
warrant this kind of legislation? If that be true, why should we 
couple that up always with a recess? Why should not that in- 
vestigation be made within a few days and be passed upon by 
the Senate without taking a recess? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not know of any authority for the state- 
ment which the Senator has made that the President is urging 
the two Houses of Congress te take immediate action upon this 
question, I have seen it stated in the newspapers that certain 
Cabinet ministers had appeared before the committee in support 
of this legislation 

Mr. BORAH. Will the Senator yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. SIMMONS. And that they had expressed possibly the 
opinion there ought to be early action in that behalf. But I 
am not in the possession of any information, I have not seen 
anyone who is in possession of any information, that the Presi- 
dent of the United States thought this was a matter of such 
pressing urgency that a recess should be delayed. 

Mr. LEWIS. If the Senator will allow me, I can probably aid 
him in his exposition. I will say to the Senator from North 
Carolina and those who are here we have reason to understand 
the only expression of the President as far as the Senate is con- 
cerned was an inquiry as to whether it was practicable for us 
to pass the joint resolution. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is true. I think it may be said with- 
out violation of any propriety that the question of a recess of 
Congress about this time has been discussed by Members of 
this body, and, Mr. President ; 

Mr. BORAH. May I call the Senator's attention to a state- 
ment in the Recorp of yesterday’s proceedings? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Very well. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. Pou, of the House, said: 

I said that, after conferring with the President, Mr. Tumulty called 
me over the phone and stated that the President felt that it was very 
necessary that this resolution should be acted upon at as early a date as 


possible, 
. * 0 „ . * „ 


Mr. KrrcHIN and myself were discussing the advisability of present- 
ing this rule to-day, and he and I decided that it was d ble, in view 
of the fact that the recess had so much talked about, to get 
direct information; and at his suggestion I went to the phone and 
in his name as well as my own submitted the inquiry whether the 
President deemed it necessar, t this resolution should be acted 
upon before adjournment, and, as I stated, the answer came back in 
the affirmative. ` 

Mr. President, the thing I am interested in is to know whether 
there has been any changg in view upon the part of those who 
originally thought it was necessary to initiate this legislation. 
It was initiated for the purposes, I understand, of taking care 
of the strike situation. If that strike situation has been ad- 
justed and is out of the way, and there is no occasion for this, 
a different situation presents itself entirely; but if the situation 
is the same, if the conditions are the same, as the House has 
passed it by a practically unanimous vote under the statement 
that the President thought it was necessary before a recess, I 
am not willing myself to vote for a recess until I understand 
either that the executive department has changed its mind 


entirely with reference to the necessity or until we dispose of. 


it. If we shall determine that it is unnecessary or unwise to 
pass it, very well, but let us dispose of it. 
Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President. 
Mr. SIMMONS, I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 
Mr. CUMMINS. Being a member of the committee to which 
the joint resolution will probably go, in fact as the joint resolu- 
tion offered by the Senator from Texas has already gone to that 
committee, I think I may be permitted to say this: I have some 
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familiarity with legislation of this character. The subject is 
yastly more difficult and more complicated, especially so far as 
it concerns the telephone companies, than with the subject of the 
operation of railroads, 

It will be, in my opinion, no short job to compose the legis- 
lation which is necessary to take over these properties. I do 
not want it to happen again, as it has happened with the rail- 
road companies, that immediately after their occupation or 
possession by the Government we experience an increase of any- 
where from 25 to 300 per cent in the rates. When we take 
over the telephones of the country—and I suppose there are 
20,000 or 30,000 companies—and take over the telegraph com- 
panies, I think it is manifest we ought to take them over under 
such conditions as will protect the people of this country against 
unjust rates. I am sure it will require two or three weeks of 
investigations and hearings before we are ready to report a 
bill. Then it will require time, of which the Senator can judge 
as well as I, to consider and pass the bill. 

It is entirely immaterial to me whether we have a vacation or 
not; that does not enter into my inquiry; but I think that I 
will be confirmed by my associate members of the committee 
when I say that this subject is one which can not be and will 
not be disposed of in a moment, nor do I think that any Sena- 
tor here wants it disposed of in that way. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I think the Senator from 
Iowa is accurate in the statement that he has made as to the 
probable time it will take to draft and to pass this legislation 
through the Senate. I agree with him in the statement that it 
is a complicated question and one of importance very nearly 
equal to that of the railroad legislation which we have recently 
passed. The Members of this body know how long it took to 
pass that measure through the Senate and how long it took 
the committee to consider and to frame the legislation. I 
think that if this legislation is to be passed before we take a 
recess, we had just as well abandon once for all any purpose 
of taking a recess, I have no doubt it will take, probably, not 
so long as the Senator indicated, but I have no doubt it will 
take three or four weeks to consummate the legislation even if 
the committee should begin consideration of the subject im- 
mediately. 

Mr. President, so far as the statement made by the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Boran] is concerned, I was advised as to the 
conversation of Representative Pou over the telephone with 
Mr. Tumulty. I do not think what happened at all militates 
against the position which I formerly stated. My understand- 
ing is that Mr. Pou communicated with the President through 
Mr. Tumulty; that he ascertained, through Mr. Tumulty, that 
the President was anxious that this legislation should be 
speedily enacted; but there was no indication that the Presi- 
dent thought that the legislation was so urgent that we should 
forego a recess at this time on account of it. 

The President, in the conference to which I alluded a little 
while ago, expressed to the Senators who were present—I was 
one of the two Senators, and Mr. KrrcHIN was also present 
a very earnest desire that there should be water-power legis- 
lation; but after we had discussed that matter he thought that 
it could be passed after the recess, and thought there was 
nothing in the situation which required Congress to be kept 
here against its will for the purpose of passing such legis- 
lation. ; 

I do not think there is anything in the suggestion of the 
Senator that this legislation is necessary in order to avoid a 
strike. It has been discussed to some extent in the newspapers 
that such legislation possibly might have some effect upon the 
strike, but I do not understand that that is the ground upon 
which the administration desires the legislation. I do not 
understand it is definitely determined that there will be any 
strike whether there is legislation or whether there is not legis- 
lation. That has simply been thrown in as a sort of ancillary 
reason why there should be action at this time. 

Mr. President, the President of the United States knows per- 
fectly well—in fact it has been impressed upon him, I am quite 
sure—that if he should ask the Senate in direct terms to pass 
this proposed legislation as a matter of public urgency before 
the recess, the Senate would forego any desire it might have 
to take a recess in order to do that. 

Mr. BORAH. I have no doubt about that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The President, however, has had an oppor- 
tunity to make such an expression to the Senate, and he has 
not made it. On the contrary, instead of making such a request 
of the Senate the President has merely communicated with 
the leader on this side of the Chamber—and I think the time 
has come when we ought to state the facts—and he did it after 
the action of the other House, making an inquiry as to whether 
it would be possible to pass such legislation before the recess. 
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Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, it seems the only way we can 
ascertain what the President's views are on this matter is to 
inquire here upon the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think it is entirely proper fer the Senator 
from Idaho to inquire. 

Mr. BORAH. I simply desire to know the true situation. 

Mr. SIMMONS, And I think the Senator is entitled to a 
very frank answer from this side of the Chamber, upon whom 
the responsibility in the last analysis rests. 

I want to say to the Senator, while I am not authorized to 
disclose the nature of the President's communication to the 
leader of this body, that communication does not request ac- 
tion. It simply makes an inquiry as to the situation in the 
Senate with reference to a recess. } 

Mr. BORAH. Does the Senator from North Carolina com- 
municate to this body the fact that the President no longer 
thinks it necessary to act upon this legislation prior to a 
recess? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I can not state what the Senator asks me to 
state categorically. I enn only say that the President un- 
doubtedly is advised of the fact that this body stands ready if 
he demands legislation of this sort before a recess to comply 
with his request, and with full knowledge of that situation the 
President has not asked us to do it. 

Mr. BORAH. I am glad to know one fact, and that is that 
the strike situation has been eliminated; that it is no longer 
by reason of the threatened strike that we propose to take over 
this property. That presents, however, an even more difficult 
proposition and a more important proposition, because that 
foreshadows the fact that we are taking the first step toward 
permanent ownership and control of the telegraph lines. If 
there is no occasion by reason of the strike situation for this 
movement, if that was simply an incident, then there must be 
underlying the movement, step by step, the proposition to take 
over the telegraph companies and the telephone companies as a 
permanent policy. ‘That is extremely important, and I am very 
much obliged to the Senator for revealing that fact to the Senate 
and to the country. 

Mr. President, the Postmaster General, Mr. Burleson, sent a 
communication to Mr. Sims, the chairman of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce of the other House, a day or 
two since in which he said: 
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Respectfully, A. S. BURLESON, 
Postmaster General. 


The President sent that letter to Mr. Srs, chairman of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce of the House, 
accompanied by this statement in the form of a letter: 

Tun Wuire Hor 
Washington, 28 June, 1918. 


My Dran Mr. Sims: Thank gr for consulting me about the enclosed. 
I endorse entirely the enclosed letter from the Postmaster General, which 
I herewith return, and think that the reasons are stated by him truly 


and comprehensive 
Cordially a . yours, Wooprow Witsox. 


Hon. Tuetus W. Sim 
House of — 

Mr. President, it is too much to ask Senators, in view of those 
written declarations, to take a recess until there is a communi- 
cation of some kind, upon which we have a right to rely, which 
will relieve us from the odium of taking a recess when a situn- 
tion of the kind which is foreshadowed in those letters is before 
us. There is an official communication to the chairman of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce of the House 
stating that the situation is such as to imperatively demand ac- 
tion; the House has passed the measure practically unanimously 
under those letters, and it comes to the Senate. Not a word 
reaches the Senate that the situation is in the slightest degree 
changed, and we take a recess for six or eight weeks with the 
Commander in Chief stating in his letter that the situation is 
imperative for immediate action. 


Mr. President, I think that it is fair to the Senate that that 
communication be modified to show that the situation has en- 
tirely changed, and that there is no necessity for action in regard 
to this matter; otherwise, so far as I am concerned, I shall 
oppose a recess “until it is disposed of. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, while I am a member of 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce, I have not been in a 
position to acquire any knowledge concerning this matter, save 
and except that on yesterday a joint resolution was referred 
to the committee, and I have been informed that a similar joint 
resolution was passed by the House of Representatives on 
yesterday. It has been stated from time to time that one of 
the reasons for this joint resolution was the possibility of a 
strike. I have on that subject only such information as I have 
gleaned from the newspapers. I am very loath to believe that 
any of the employer class or any of the employee class should 
so demean themselves during this crucial period in our military 
history as to bring about such a condition as would interfere 
with the means of communication within the country. I recog- 
nize the fact that there are some men in both classes who would 
be quite willing to resort to any means to embarrass the Goy- 
ernment, but I prefer to believe that there is only a small 
minority of such individuals in either class. 

On yesterday, on my return from South Carolina, I found 
a telegram on my desk, signed by about 80 telegraphers in the 

city of Columbus, Ohio, bearing upon this subject. I know of 
no reason why. the situation should be different in Columbus 
from what I believe it to be in other cities. I am going to send 
this telegram to the desk. While it was sent to me personally, 
I believe it will be of interest to Senators generally. I ask that 
the Secretary read it for the information of the Senate. I do 
not ask that the names of the signers or any of them be read, 
for I do not think it necessary, although I have no objection to 
that being done. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


CotcaMacs, ONIO, July 4, 1918. 
Hon, ATLER POMERENE, 


Senate Chamber, Washington, D. O.: 

The undersigned, loyal and pen employees of the Western Union 
| See ee tamereial telegraph’ ur influence a — 
the vernment taking over co le communica 
the present time. We believe, owing to th small mall membership 
of the Commercial Telegraphers’ Union of — ed strike 
ean not materiaily affect the successful handling of 1 3 that 
the beneficial arrangements provided by the company for loyal em- 
ployees who have ‘neon their lives to the service would be sa: ced by 
the change at this time. 


Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I have had that telegram 
read, not because I approve or disapprove what is said in the 
message, for I have no information which would lead me to have 
a definite opinion one way or the other on this subject. I am in 
a sort of state of suspended animation; I am willing to be 
“shown,” and I am willing to do anything that may be neces- 
sary; but I certainly do feel that in taking a step of this kind 
I should like to have some information upon which to base 
action. I am not in the habit of Jumping at conclusions without 
informing myself as to the premises from which those conclu- 
sions are to be drawn. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, in common with the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Postexenz] and the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cum- 
urns], I am a member of the committee before which these meas- 
ures are now pending; and lest there should be a false impres- 
sion gathered from the views expressed by the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Boran], this must be now made clear, that there is 
no disposition on the part of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee, I am sure, or of any of the menfbers of that committee on 
either side of the Chamber, either to shirk the necessity of an 
investigation or to avoid the obligation of it. 

Nor, Mr. President, shall the Senate be left in the position 
where it may be accused of having fled from the responsibility 
of taking up the joint resolution passed by the other House. 
The joint resolution came over from the House, as the eminent 
Senator from Idaho has correctly pictured, and is now before 
the committee. Before the Senate would assume to conclude 
the subject, it naturally would give a hearing to those interested 
in the properties, to those who own the properties, and also to 
hear the telegraphers, the employees, as to their rights and their 
interests, and any other persons in the commercial world or 
otherwise who feel they have interest sufficient to have a 
hearing. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Smoons] has aptly 
stated, in reply to the Senator from Iowa, that these hearings 
would, of course, entail a considerable length of time. If we 
took a recess it would be the Senate taking the recess; and I 
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say to the eminent Senator from Idaho that the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerte could still sit. 

Mr. GORE. And doubtless would sit. 

Mr. LEWIS. And, as the Senator from Oklahoma interjects— 
for which I express my appreciation—and “ doubtless would sit“ 
for the purpose of any investigation that may be necessary. 

Mr. President, it is perfectly apparent that any recess which 
the Senate would take would not interfere with the proper in- 
vestigation of the subject by the committee. On the other hand, 
if there be the exigencies which the Senator from Idaho fancied 
might arise or thought he saw evidence as shown from the 
Tecorp and the reading of papers had arisen, such as a strike 
that might involve the general instrumentalities of the Govern- 
ment at this crucial hour, I hold that the power is in the Presi- 
dent to seize any property necessary for the protection of the 
Government, particularly lines of communication such as the 
telegraph, and the country would know from the President and 
from the proclamation by him at the time of the reasons for his 
action. 

Now, sir, it is evident from the statement of the majority 
leader, the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Marry], that the com- 
munication which has passed, intended to be for the information 
of the Senate, in nowise has directed the Senate or suggested 
to the Senate that there is impending necessity for us to pass 
this joint resolution before we take a recess; and with the 
knowledge on the part of the President thut the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce may sit and enter upon any investigations 
necessary to do justice to all parties, and with the evident 
knowledge on the part of the President that the resolution has 
passed the House and is here, and that our purpose is te recess— 
in the presence of all the premises it is entirely apparent that 
had he desired that we remain here to pass the joint resolution 
because of any necessity he felt existed. he would have ex- 
pressed it; but in the absence of such affirmative expression, it 
must be seen, sir, that we depart for the recess with the knowl- 
edge of the President and with a complete understanding and 


with a comfortable idea on his part of the circumstances that. 


justify that action. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr, BORAH. The President having communicated officially 
to one branch of the Congress that the sityation is such as 
imperatively to demand action at once, is it not fair to presume 
that the Congress will not recess until the Congress as a whole 
shall have discharged its duty? 

Mr. LEWIS. I answer the Senator: I would rather gather 
from that that if the same state of circumstances existed now 
that existed then, the President would communicate that to 
the Senate; and the fact that it has not been so communicated 
to the Senate is an evidence that the circumstances have 
‘changed, and the President is wholly justified in not making 
that request of the Senate at this time. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I wish the Senator from Illinois would in- 
form us whether or not it is a fact—it is so reported to be, I 
believe—that the Attorney General has rendered an opinion 
that the President has no power now to take over the telegraph 
and telephone lines; and I wish the Senator would cite to the 
Senate any statute which gives the President that power. 

Mr. LEWIS. I answer the Senator from Minnesota, I am 
not aware of any opinion that the Attorney General has ren- 
dered, I have seen in the newspapers the statement that an 
opinion has been rendered. I do not know its contents. Sec- 
ond, I say to the Senator it is my opinion, which I trust may 
meet with respect, if it is not altogether convincing, that the 
act of 1866, presented by the junior Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Overman] and just placed in the Recoup, is suffictent 
and complete authority for the President to take over the lines 
without further legislation, if to him there are or shall arise 
conditions justifying that procedure. Such is my view. I have 
heretofore given an opinion along that line. I have no reason 
to withdraw from it. 

Mr. SHERMAN, Mr. President, Providence and the Weather 
Bureau by joint action have invited us to remain here until 
we shall have completed our legislative duties. The weather is 


Salubrious for this time of the almanac and the breezes con- 
tinue from Chesapeake Bay, and no reason is perceptible to the 
junior Senator from Illinois why we ought to quit at all until 
we have completed our labors. 

This joint resolution, H. J. Res. 809, which came over by 
almost unanimous action of the House—only four Representa- 
tives being so hardy as te vote against it—is now pending in 


this body. It may not be as unanimous as it looks when we 
come to examine it on its merits. It may require more time to 
investigate the emergency than we anticipate. If we go home 
for a month or five weeks it will require just about as much time 
te reach the horsepower of parliamentary endeavor here when 
we reassemble as it usually does. It will be lost time. We 
are in a condition where lost motion is much less damaging to 
us than lost time. The committee that has charge of this 
matter, or will have charge of it, the Interstate Commerce 
Committee, ought to investigate, as the Senator from Ohio has 
suggested, so that we may have some accurate information upon 
which we may base our action. 

I am willing to draw conclusions, but I do wish some of those 
conclusions to be based upon something that will be fairly ac- 
curate with regard to the conditiens relating to the telegraph 
business of this country. There are two principal companies, 
the Western Union and the Postal Cable. I have not henrd 
from the Postal Cable, but I have a telegram from my constitu- 
ents in Chicago, signed by 240 of the operatives of the Western 
Union Co. It is very much like the one read on the request of 
the Senator from Ohio, but I will send it to the desk and ask 
that it be read. If any objection be made I will read it myself. 

Before the reading is entered upon, let me state that it shows 
that there is a difference of opinion among the employees them- 
selves that would require, before the committee, a somewhat 
extended investigation. 

I do not think the gentleman who has issued a proclamation 
that he will tie up all the telegraph service of this country has 
authority to speak for the employees who are now at the key- 
boards in the different parts of the Union; neither do I think 
that there is any of the urgent emergency mentioned in the re- 
citals of this joint resolution; neither do I further think there 
is, outside of the correspondence that has been incorporated in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp from certain members of the Cabinet 
and the President, any emergency in the country for action of 
this kind. I think, therefore, it is a matter that ought to be 
investigated at some length. 

It is no light matter to take over all of the means of electrical 
communication outside of telephones just upon the letter of a 
Cabinet member or two. I know very well the controlling mo- 
tive of the head of the Postal Service in this country in joining 
with others to cause the telegraphs to be taken over. I only have 
myself to turn back and read the various annual reports of Mr. 
Burleson to know that the excuse that he is making herv is one 
that he has been seeking. He is like the Biblical oracle of old. 
It does not say in that oracle that people offered excuses, but it 
says in the Holy Writ that they began to make excuses; that is, 
to manufacture them. That is what they are doing now. Mr. 
Konenkamp and his associates are always ready to offer some 
excuse why everything in this country should be tnken over by 
the Government and kept. These excuses, like those of Serip- 
tural days. are made excuses, There have been no important 
leaks of official governmental or diplomatic matters from the 
wires in this country, so far as anyone can ascertain. If the 
Government takes them over, there will be no more obligations 
for faithful secrecy on the part of the operators or the officers 
of the companies than there is now. There is, I repeat, Mr. 
President, if an investigation is had, no urgept emergency re- 
quiring these lines to be taken over. That is a matter that the 
committee ought to act upon, and act as promptly as they can. 

This recess, to which I am utterly opposed, will give no time 
for an investigation between now and the Ist day of September. 
Another reason why I am opposed to the recess is because we 
will come back here the Ist of September, say. Members will re- 
assemble. Some of us live at distant points requiring all the 
way from one to three thousand miles of travel to reach our re- 
spective States. By the time this matter is considered on its 
merits, and an investigation has been had before the commit- 
tees, and proper hearings have been given to persons who are 
qualified to give us information on the matters concerned, it will 
be the Ist day of October. Some of us have to go back home to 
register. We have registration laws in our country. Without 
that registration we will lose even the right to vote ourselves. 
It requires long trips. Other matters of an urgent character, 
that I need not mention, are coming on swiftly. Therefore this 
delay caused by a recess will take until at least the Ist day of 
October, unless we slight the investigation and slight the consid- 
eration of such important legislation as may be pending. 

The Committee on Finance can go on with their investiga- 
tion pending the examination of the multifarious questions that 
will be referred to them for action. That need not interfere 
with the action of the Senate here. It is only a short way from 
the room of the Committee on Finance to the Chamber, and in 
the case of necessary votes they can be present on a roll call. 
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All the other Members of the Senate not on that committee 
can go on with the ordinary legislation that is pending here. 

I am utterly opposed to any recess at all. No occasion for it 
occurs to me. On the contrary, we ought to remain here until 
we have reached the conclusion of our labors, and then adjourn 
for the session, 

I now ask that the telegram which I haye sent to the desk 
may be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kina in the chair). With- 
out objection, the telegram will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

CHICAGO, ILL., July 6, 1918. 
Ion. L. T. SHERMAN, A 
United States Senator, Washington, D. C.: 

The following message has been sent to the President and we would 
appreciate very much your assistance in maintaining our present status 
with the Western Union Telegraph Co.:“ The undersigned operating 
nf Sr of the Chicago office of the Western Union Telegraph Co. 
repudiate the assertions of Mr. Konenkamp that he is acting for us 
or in any way representing the employees of this company. The 
C. T. U. A. has no representation whatever in this office, and bis 
statement that he will call 25,000 telegraphers out on strike July 
8 is without foundation. The employees of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Co. are with you in the prosecution of this war to a finish, and 
we refuse to be a party to any obstruction. This sentiment prevails 
among the telegraph fraternity tcl hg the entire 8 The 

Jans for the formation of an association composed only of Western 
nion empoyees now under way has our united support. There will 
be no interruption of telegraph service next Monday if the Western 
Union employees can have their way. Believe us we are with gon to 
win the war, and we know our services contribute something toward 
doing so. We repudiate anyone who challenges our loyalty or impugns 
the honesty of our purpose.” 
Leroy W. DIXON 
aa operaning employees of the 
Chicago office of the Western Union Telegraph Co.). 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, I might add, 
as a contribution to the discussion concerning the particular 
legislation which has been referred to, that I am advised by 
members of the press now that a statement has just been given 
out by the President on this subject, in which he has said sub- 
stantially that he is keenly anxious for this legislation before 
any recess shall be taken. I know nothing on that subject ex- 
cept the information which has thus been conyeyed to me by 
members of the press. š 

I am opposed to a recess. I am opposed to a recess, not wholly 
for the reasons that have been given upon the floor of the Senate 
this morning, but I am opposed to a recess because the highest 
duty that can rest upon the Congress of the United States to- 
day is to stay on the job. [Manifestations of applause in the 
galleries. ] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sergeant at Arms will re- 
move from the galleries those who applauded. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I suggest that the Chair instruct 
the occupants of the galleries so they will know that there is a 
different rule in this body than in the other House. Probably 
the rule was unintentionally and not knowingly violated. 

Mr. REED. Mr, President, I think, gazing at the galleries 
and seeing a number of familiar faces, that they are well advised 
as to the rule. These frequent breaches of the rules of the Sen- 
nate are not committed by the haphazard visitor, but by the 
habitué who roosts in the gallery. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Chair. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, of course, the 
legislation in reference to the telegraph companies is important 
legislation. Of course it is inextricably mingled with the par- 
ticular conflict in which we are engaged. I take it that those 
who are our commanders at present desire that legislation at 
the earliest possible moment; but it is upon no such ground 
that I place my opposition to a recess at this time. With me it 
is not a question of what the President wants, although I will 
accord him anything within the bounds of any sort of reason 
for the prosecution of this war, It is not a question of whether 
he permits or forbids a recess of this body. The question is, 
What is the duty of the men charged with the responsibility, of 
the men who supposedly represent the popular branch of the 
Government of this country? If there is with those men who 
represent the supposedly popular branch of the Government an 
obligation and a duty and a responsibility, then that obligation, 
that duty, that responsibility, can only be met and can only be 
satisfied by the body, representing supposedly the popular branch 
of government, remaining where it is, and remaining to do any- 
thing that may arise. 

Senators, you doubtless realize as fully as I that impending 
upon the western front in France to-day is the greatest battle 
of all the nges. You realize, I am sure, just as I do, that upon 
that front to-day hangs perhaps the whole issue of this war, 
You realize, doubtless, as I do, that preparation daily has been 
made by the Hun on the other side. Any hour now may come 
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the offensive that means the Hun's undoing or that means dis- 
aster to a million American boys in France. You understand, 
I am sure, that the events to-day are portentious, more impor- 
tant, more potential in their possibilities and consequences than 
any since this war commenced, and they may see consumma- 
tion in a day or even in an hour of the next few days or the 
next few weeks. 

The answer that has been made to me privately when I have 
suggested to my colleagues that with this impending cataclysm 
in France we ought to remain on the job was, “ What can we 
do, and what is it possible for the Senate or the Congress to 
accomplish? ” 

I recognize, Senators, that there is perhaps little that we 
can accomplish. I recognize that we have lost our initiative. 
I recognize that in a great degree we have become a mere 
rubber stamp in the Government of the United States. I recog- 
nize that we may be only a spur or a deterrent. I recognize all 
these things, and that possibly in the days to come there is 
nothing we could do; but possibly in the days to come there may 
be something we can do, and if there is a possibility at all 
that we can do anything in these days to come, that possibility 
we ought to grasp, and we ought to remain where we can act 
upon that possibility. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I wish to ask the Senator if it 
is not a fact that almost every day—at any rate, every week— 
during the time we have been in session matters have been 
brought up that we are told it is imperative should be passed? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Certainly; and matters will 
be brought up in the future. We understand the military con- 
dition on the western front. I will not descant upon it, but 
when I say the crisis is menacing and perilous I am well within 
the truth. If that be so, then we who have some responsibility 
yet in this Government should be right here and do our little 
part. 

Mr. President, not only is the particular situation delicate, 
perilous, and menacing upon the western front, but there is an- 
other situation that any day may call for the expression of 
opinion upon our part, if not for positive governmental action. 
Russia bleeds to-day. Russia to-day half disorganized, to-day 
the prey of the Hun, Russia to-day demanding some sort of 
action upon the part of the entente allies, may at any moment, 
either by internal crumbling or another cataclysm, require 
some sort of activity from our Government. 

In passing, Mr. President, I wish to express my full com- 
mendation of the action of the President of the United States 
thus far in dealing with that particular situation, and I trust 
he may be guided in the future by the same wisdom and by 
exactly the same statesmanship, justified by the knowledge that 
has come to some of us, and that he shall make no mistakes 
because of any overwhelming propaganda to the contrary. 

In the world theater, therefore, you have your western front 
where our blood to-day is fighting its fight. You have our 
western front in which any minute, any hour, may. bring the 
greatest of all the conflicts of all history. You have the East 
and the situation in Siberia and in Russia daily becoming more 
delicate and requiring more skillful and tender handling. In 
this world situation, this world drama, we may not, because 
the Senate has fallen from its high estate, play the part that 
we ought to play; but we may play some part, perhaps, after 
all, and if there is a part at all that we may in the future play 
in this world drama, let us stay here and play that part. 

In closing, in opposition to the recess, Mr. President, again I- 
lay stress upon the fact that it is not what any man wants, it 
is not what any department desires, it is not what any indi- 
vidual commands, that controls my judgment. I read in the 
newspaper the other day that the President would permit Con- 
gress to recess for a brief period. That is not what governs 
my attitude here. The controlling factor, the persuasive ar- 
gument, is there may be a possibility we can render a service 
in the days to come, days that you and I in all our lives will 
never again face; and, if there is a possibility of the slightest 
service, let us stay here on the job. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, following the line of 
thought pursued by the able Senator from California, I wish 
to say that in so far as remaining here to do the work which 
may come before the legislative department of the Government 
is concerned, I am very much in favor of Congress remaining in 
session. This view I have ſentertained and expressed repeatedly 
upon the floor of the Senate since the declaration of war. If 
Congress has anything to do with the conduct of the war, Con- 
gress ought to remain in session and be ready to meet any 
emergency that may arise. The framers of the Constitution 
intended that Congress should play an important part in emer- 
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gencies like the present. My inclination, of course, is to go 
home and leok after my personal interests, and if a recess shall 
be taken I shall do that, but if the President of the United 
States thinks that legislation authorizing him to take over the 
telephone and telegraph companies ought to be enacted, and if 
he also feels that the taking over of these companies is exigent 
ond important, there is nothing for the Congress to do but to 
remain on the job and give the President the power which he 
says he needs. I do not know that legislation is necessary to 
authorize him to take them over. It seems to me that his 
general powers are plenary and ample to meet any emergency. 
But if there is any doubt about it, however, I am going to 
resolye the doubt in favor of the continuation of the session. 
The President is on the watchtower, Congress has delegated 
tu him absolute—almost imperial—powers, and there is nothing 
for Congress to do now in the matter of conducting the war 
but: to sustain and uphold the hands of the Executive in every- 
thing that he demands, That I have done since the declaration 
of war, and that course I shall pursue to the end of the war. 

I hope the taking over of the telephone and telegraph com- 
panies to meet an emergency in time of war may be extended 
for all time and they may be made permanently a governmental 
fanction. I have long favored the Government operation, con- 
trol, and ownership of the telephone and the telegraph under the 
direction of the Post Cflice Department. I hope therefore that 
out of this war emergency a great economic reform may be 
etvected, 

With this brief statement of my position I shall vote against 
taking a recess until all emergency measures are disposed of. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the reading by the Secretary of an article in this morning’s Post 
from the president of the Western Union Telegraph Co. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the article 
will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

CARLTON SURE WIRE SERVICE WILL GO ON—-WOULD YIELD If HE SAW 
INTERRUPTION AS POSSIBILITY. 
New Yors, July 5. 

While asserting that he did not wish through any act of his “to add 
an hour's delay to the Nation's telegraph service,“ Newcomb Carlton, 
president of the Western Union Telegraph Co., declared to-night in a 
statement dealing with the telegraphers’ strike scheduled for next Mon- 
day, that it is of the “highest importance” that the policy his com- 
pany has pursued should be continued. 

* I do not wish to leave this tion with the stigma of haying made 
a great mistake,” he said. * I have but one desire, and that is to turn 
the company over to the Government as it is now—a loyal, efficient, 
disciplined force of 56,000 men and women, anxious to serve their 
country and with pride in that service.” 

He asserted that if the Government failed to take over the wires 
before Monday he was confident telegraph communication in this 
country wouid not be 3 and that if matters were allowed to 

o on as they were “ the contention which the company has been mak- 
hz as tọ the unquestioned loyalty of the men and women of the West- 
ern Union would be demonstrated beyond a doubt.“ 

He added, however, that if he thought there would be the slightest 
interruption of service on Monday he would willingly yield for the sake 
of the Government. 

Asserting that the situation was now up te Washington, he expressed 
the belief that “ no outside organization that indulges in strikes should 
be permitted te have representation among the operators.” 


EXTENSION OF APPROPRIATIONS, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 1 o’clock having 
arrived, under unanimous-consent agreement the Chair lays 
before the Senate House joint resolution 311. 

The Secretary. House joint resolution (H. J. Res. 311) 
making appropriations for certain necessary operations of the 
Government and of the District of Columbia for the month of 
July, 1918, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pending question is on the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. BORAH obtained the floor. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. STERLING. Do I understand that the Senator from 
Idaho desires to speak on the joint resolution? 

Mr. BORAH. I only desire to say that I understand the 
House is now voting, and I would not want the joint resolution 
to pass until the House finishes its vote. Of course, if it should 
vote in a certain way one course would be open, and if it votes 
in another way another course would be open. 

Mr. STERLING. I merely want to say that I have the same 
understanding, and I would suggest that the consideration of 
the joint resolution be laid aside temporarily. 

Mr. BORAH. I understood the chairman of the committee 
was going to lay it aside temporarily, but he is not now in the 
Chamber. 

Mr. FLETCHER and Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator from Florida first. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I was going to suggest that perhaps we 
could arrange to lay the joint resolution aside and go on with 
the business which was before the Senate this morning. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator will permit me, I had a con- 
versation with the Senator from Virginia [Mr. MARTIN], who 
has charge of the joint resolution, and I know it is his intention 
to lay it aside temporarily until the House can dispose of the 
conference report. I understand that the roll is now being 
called in the House, and that within a very short time the 
result will be known and probably be messaged over here. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If the Senator will permit me, I ask 
unanimous consent to lay aside—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the Senator from Georgia 
will pardon the Chair, the Chair invites the attention of the 
Senate to the unanimous-consent agreement, which reads ns 
follows: 

It is agreed by unanimous consent that at 1 o'clock p. m., on the 
calendar day of Saturday, July 6, 1918, the Senate will proceed to 
consider II. J. Res. 311, a resolution making appropriations for certain 
necessary operations of the Government and of the ‘ict of Columbia 
for the month of July, 1918, and for other purposes. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I have just read it. By unanimous 
consent yesterday we agreed to proceed with the joint resolu- 
po to-day, and by unanimous consent to-day we can lay it 
aside. 

Mr, NORRIS. I do not want the Senator from Idaho from 
what I have said to get the impression that the Senator from 
Virginia would consent to laying the joint resolution aside per- 
manently. He distinctly said that he would agree to lay it aside 
tempcrarily. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It can be called up again. 

Mr. NORRIS. I would not want to have advantage taken of 
him in his absence that would prevent him from calling it up 
at any time. 

Mr. BORAH. That would not prevent it. 

Mr. NORRIS, I do not think it would; but he said to me 
that he would have it laid aside temporarily. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If we abandon the idea of a recess 
there will be ample opportunity to attend to everything. At 
ony rate, I ask unanimous consent to lay it aside until 3 
o'clock. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Say 2 o'clock. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I ask unanimous consent that it be 
temporarily laid aside, and then when the Senator from Vir- 
ginia comes in he can ask that it be taken up again. 

Mr. MARTIN entered the Chamber. 

Mr. VOMERENE. If that is insisted upon I shall suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

Mr. MARTIN. I have no objection to the joint resolution 
which has come before the Senate at 1 o’clock being temporartly 
laid aside. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I felt sure of that. 

Mr. MARTIN. But it will supplant any business that may be 
before the Senate at any time when it seems necessary to pro- 
ceed with the joint resolution. With that understanding, I am 
willing that it shall be temporarily laid aside without losing its 
place as the unfinished business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. To be called up by the chair- 
man. 

Mr. MARTIN. That is right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Virginia? The Chair hears none, and 
the unfinished business is temporarily laid aside to be called up 
by the Senator from Virginia at his pleasure. 


CHARTER BATES AND FREIGHT RATES. 


Mr. FLETCHER. I ask unanimous consent to proceed with 
the consideration of House bill 12099 which was under consid- 
eration this morning. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 12099) to 
confer on the President power to prescribe charter rates and 
freight rates and to requisition vessels, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pending question is on the 
amendment of the Committee on Commerce, which will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 2, line 14, before the word 
“months,” the committee propose to strike out “six” and to 
insert “ not exceeding 18.” 

Mr. FLETCHER. I ask the Senator from Utah [Mr. Suoor] 
if it is satisfactory for him to make that 12 months instend of 
18 months? I am sure we ought to have a longer time than 
six months. There fs no question in my judgment but wha 
we may need a longer time than six months, e 
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Mr. SMOOT. Then why can not the Senator say nine months? 
It certainly will not take a longer time than that, even with 
our own ships. 

Mr. FLETCHER. 
our committee 

Mr. RANSDELL, Will the Senator permit me to read briefly 
from the testimony of Mr. Henderson, representing the Shipping 
Board, before the Commerce Committee on that point? It is 
very brief. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. RANSDELL, Mr. Henderson says: 


Section 3 provides that the power and authority shall cease on the 
proclamation of the treaty of peace, but may be extended for a further 
penoa of six months if the President considers that the tonnage shortage 

sufficiently severe to jeopardize national interests. 

We urged before the House committee that the time be extended from 
G months to 18 months. The reasons we advanced were these: 

There are at present about 1.000,000 troops in France; we hope that 
before long there will be 2,000,000. To viar nose troops back after the 
conclusion of the war will require years with the number of troop trans- 


It was the judgment of witnesses before 


ports at our service. They must be fed in the meantime. A large part 
of the munitions and supplies must be brought back. It will take a 
long time after the end of the war to bring that about. In the treaty 


of peace we may undertake important obligations in the way of supply- 
ing raw materials to European countries which will require the Presi- 
dent to control shipping to a certain amount. We feel that the Presi- 
dent should know now what powers he will have then, and that Con- 
gress at this time, without the necessity for further legislation, should 
give this extension of power to a period of at least 18 months after the 
war, That is the time allowed for the railroads, and it seemed to us 
the same consideration would apply to shipping. 

Senator RANSDELL. Do you not think it would take even longer than 
18 months to get matters adjusted? 

Mr. HEXDERSON. It is possible; but by that time Congress will have 
had ample opportunity to formulate whatever policy regarding shipping 
it may see fit to adopt. Of course, we do not want now to preciude 
changes that may be necessary in the future. . 

Senator RANSDELL. But it certainly does not seem poss!ble now that 
six months will be sufficient. 

Mr. HEXDERSON. I do not think so. 

The CHAIRMAN. You would su t 18 months there? 

Mr. HENDERSON. Eighteen months. 


Now, Mr. President, just a word. I want to say that it seems 
to us if you give us a sufficient time so that a session of Con- 
gress might intervene after the declaration of peace or the sign- 
ing of the treaty of peace, if a further extension be necessary 
that would probably cover the case, and it seems to us that a 
minimum of 12 months would be needed for that. I do not be- 
lieve our committee would seriously object to changing it from 
18 months to 12 months, but certainly it ought to be at least 12 
months. 

Mr. SMOOT. The whole statement of Mr. Henderson is baseil 
upon the fact that 18 months was provided in the case of 
railroads before returned to owners, but the railroads are 
entirely different from the shipping operations. There are only 
a few lines of railroads, and all are organized under the laws 
of the States. But the shipping interests represent thousands 
of individuals and corporations, and this not only involves ships 
owned ‘by citizens of the United States but ships owned by 
citizens of foreign countries. R 

Mr. Henderson’s statement seems to rest upon the fact that 
he thinks a few extra montlis should be given to pass legislation 
controlling the shipping interests for the future following the 
close of the war. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Will the Senator permit me to call his 
attention to something? I fear that he was interrupted and did 
not hear what I read. Mr, Henderson says: 

There sre at present about 1,000,000 ag in France; we hope that 
before long there will be 2,000,000. To bring those troops back after 
the conclusion of the war will take years with the number of troop 
transports at our service. They must fed in the meantime. A large 
part of the munitions and supplies must be brought back. 

That part changes the situation very materially and makes 
it necessary to at least give the President the distinct power to 
extend this arrangement if he finds it necessary. The provision 
of the bill, if the Senator will pardon me, does not require him 
to extend it for 18 mouths. It says he may extend it not exceed- 
Ing 18 months. 7 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is correct in his latter statement. 
What I want to impress upon the Senate is that we should 
pass no legislation at this time that would even give England 
and France or our allies the understanding that we are not 
going to request of them shipping facilities to bring our 
soldiers after the close of the war to this country. Mr. Hen- 
derson says that the shipping facilities at our command would 
take at least a year to bring the 2,000,000—— 

Mr. RANSDELL. He said years. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is worse than I thought. 

Mr. REED. Who is Mr. Henderson? 

Mr. RANSDELL. The representative of the Shipping Board. 

Mr. REED. That does not make him wise. What has been 
his experience? What does he know about it any more than 


anybody else? The ordinary presumption now is that if you 
have a plumbing job a professor in chemistry is to be put in the 
place, or if you have a watchmaker's job a blacksmith is to 
be employed. So I want to know something about the past 
of this gentleman? - 

Mr. RANSDELL. I know nothing about him. He appeared 
before the Commerce Committee representing the Shipping 
Board as their accredited representative, and these were his 
statements, but it does seem as if we got a very large army 
over there, possibly two and a half million, as we will, we 
think, have by the 1st of January, and made a desperate drive 
with all the assistance that we could get from our allies to get 
those men over there, we certainly can not moye any troops 
back to this country until a treaty of peace has been signed, 
I imagine. It is bound to take a longer time to get those 
men and all their supplies and munitions back to this country. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator now—— 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If the Senator will allow me 

Mr. RANSDELL. The Senator from Utah has the floor. 
He yielded to me, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I beg pardon. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator that I hope the 
reading of Mr. Henderson’s testimony by him to-day will not 
be taken by the people of the United States as the policy that 
will be followed by this Government in getting our troops back 
to this country. I do not want it to go out to our soldiers in 
France that after the war closes it is going to take years to 
transport them back to America. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I wish to call the Senator's attention 
to the fact that many things in this country will be needed 
in Europe, and their vessels coming over here will be coming 
practically empty. I wish to express my intense approval of 
the Senator’s suggestion that no such view should be for a 
moment tolerated as that we are going to leave our men for 18 
months in France, or 12 months. I wish to utterly repudiate 
the suggestion of this man that we would tolerate such a con- 
dition, Every battleship, every vessel of every kind, with the 
submarines out of the way—vessels of every nation, if neces- 
sary, should be employed to bring them back, and I think we 
ought to resent the suggestion that they would be left there 
any such length of time. 

Mr. SMOOT. I fully agree with the Senator. I think itisa 
mistake to amend the House provision extending it beyond six 
months. But to show the Senator that I am not captious in 
the matter and that I am not doing it simply by the way of 
criticism, I said, as far as I was concerned, I would yield to 
nine months; but I think even this would be a mistake. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Vetecriand, one vessel, can carry 
30,000 troops, it is suggested, or 360,000 can be carried by that 
one vessel in a year. 

Mr. SMOOT. Another thing I want to call the Senator's at- 
tention to is that we certainly can not discharge our soldiers 
while in a foreign country. They have got to be brought to this 
country before they are discharged from the Army; and to pay 
a million men over there for a year and a half—when there is 
no need for their services—the very thought, it seems to me, is 
indefensible. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Of course, the Senator realizes it is not 
merely a question of men, but a great many supplies and a 
great many other things will have to be brought back. 

It is not only for that purpose that this time ought to be 
given, but the time ought to be given in order to get these ves- 
sels back into the commercial trade. It will take some time to 
do that and put them in place and get them back in commercial 
business. 

Mr. SMOOT. Just as soon as the war is over, if Germany has 
any ships at that time or if any other warring country has 
ships, they are going into the trade immediately. They are 
not going to be hampered by legislation. I think our shipping 
industry ought to be in the same condition, and every boat that 
can be used to carry the commerce of the world ought to enter 
there just as quickly as possible. 

Mr. President, I believe that the President of the United 
States can ask either England, France, Italy, or any of our 
allies at the close of our war to assist in transporting the 
American troops to American soil just as quickly as steam and 
power can bring them, and I do not believe that one of them 
will refuse. That being the case, I feel quite sure that six 
months would be ample. 

I know there are supplies to bring as well as troops; but the 
boats that bring the troops must have something besides troops 
upon them, and many of the supplies will be used for ballast 
and to fill the space generally used for the transportation of 
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merchandise of all kinds. I really think that the House provi- 
vision is a proper length of time. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr, President, just a word. The Senate 
committee simply wanted to be on the safe side. I do not think 
any of us have any suspicion that the President will not exer- 
cise the power vested In him very carefully. He is the Com- 
mander in Chief of our armies and navies in this great war 
and everything connected with it, : 

I agree wth the Senator from Utah and the Senator from 
Georgia that we will bring these troops back just as quickly as 
possible. It would be a most outrageous thing not to bring them 
back at once if it could be done, but all practical, common-sense 
men must admit that if we have an Army of two and a half 
million soldiers, with all the attachments of the Red Cross, the 
Young Men's Christian Association, the Knights of Columbus, 
and hospitals, and everything attached to them, it will be a big 
job to get all those back. If they can be brought back in three 
‘months, the President will not extend the provisions of the law 
longer than three months, If they can be brought back in six 
months, the provision will not be extended longer than that. 
But suppose that unfortunately we can not get them back for 
12 months, will not all admit that the provisions of the law 
ought to be extended for 12 months? ‘There can not be two 
opinions on that point. There absolutely can not be two opinions 
on it. We ought to have the discretion vested in the Commander 
in Chief to extend it that length of time. . 

I do not wish to be captious, and it is necessary for us to get 
ahead with this measure. In the period of nine months I 
imagine Congress would be in session, and there would be an 
opportunity to amend the law if necessary. Therefore, if the 
Senator is willing to accept nine months, the committee will 
accept that, I believe I can speak for the chairman of the com- 
mittee. The committee will accept it and make it nine months, 

Mr. FLETCHER. To facilitate the consideration of the bill, I 
am willing to agree to that, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will report the 
amendment as modified. 

The Secretary. In section 3, on page 2, line 14, before the 
word “months,” the Committee on Commerce reports to strike 
out the word “six” and to insert “ not exceeding 18,” so as to 
make the section read: 

Sac. 3. That be abi and authority hereby vested in the President 
or by him delegated and all restrictions imposed in this act shall cease 
upon the 3 of the final treaty of peace between the United 
States and the Imperial German Government: Provided, That if, in the 
judgment of the President, the tonnage shortage at such time is 
severe that national interests of the United States are jeopardized, he 
may, by proclamation, extend the provisions of this act for a further 
period of not exceeding 18 months. 

On page 2, line 14, in the proposed committee amendment, 
strike out the word “elghteen” after the words “not exceed- 
ing” and insert the word “ nine.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment reported by the Committee on Commerce as modified. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I do not think it very material 
whether the provision be 6 months. or 9 months or 18 months. 
The compromise arrangement is agreeable to me, but I do want 
to say that I think it is very unfortunate that there should be 
any tulk here to the effect that it is going to take years to get 
our boys back from France after the war is over. That is a 
very discouraging statement to send to the country, and it is 
a statement, notwithstanding what Mr. Henderson—whoever 
Mr. Henderson may be—has said, which is not based upon the 
facts, in my opinion. 

To begin with, it is not going to take us years to get 2,000,000 
troops there, with the business of carrying all the armament, 
all the impedimenta that go with an army, and I do not think 
it would take us so long to get them back if we had not a single 
additional vessel; but we shall not have to carry this vast bur- 
den of cannon, of horses, all the raw materials, and all the in- 
conceivable mass of matter that we have been obliged to take 
over. We have in a year’s time carried over a million men, and 
we have not only carried them over, but we have raised and 
organized them. It is well known that in three months we 
have taken over approximately 600,000 men. If we can do 
that, I do not see why we can not get them back within the 
same time. 

Moreover, we are now beginning really to produce ships. In 
one year’s time from this date we shall have a fleet of com- 
manding importance, unless by the development of the sub- 
marines some new means of activity and destruction shall be 
devised. If we shail not have such a fleet we shall indeed be 
in a very bad condition. Of course, the war may end before 
the year, but the sooner it ends the fewer troops we shall have 
- “over there.” My opinion is that the war will last beyond the 


year, and my opinion also is that within 18 months’ time from 
this hour we shall have the mightiest fleet that ever sailed the 
seas. Therefore I do not want it stated on the authority of 
Mr. Henderson or Mr. Thompson or Mr. Jones or Mr. Anybody- 
else that our troops are going to be taken over there and ma- 
rooned for years in Europe. I want to make that much of a 
statement in opposition to the statement of Mr. Henderson. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Me. President, the next amendment pro- 
posed by the Committee on Commerce to the bill is on page 3. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment reported by 
the committee will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 3, line 13, after the name United 
States,” it is proposed to insert “ which shall be filed with the 
United States Shipping Board and open to public inspection,” 
so as to read: 

Sec. 6. That the President shall have power to determine, prescribe, 
and enforce reasonable freight rates and the terms and conditions o 
affrelghtment which shall govern the transportation of goods on vessels 
of the United States, which shall be filed with the United States Ship- 
ping Board and open to public inspection. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, in section 16, on page 10, line 18, 
after the word “ both,” to insert the following proviso: 

Provided, That the district court of the Canal Zone shall have 
jurisdiction of offenses committed against the provisions of this act 
within the Canal Zone. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, FLETCHER. That completes the committee amend- 
ments, Mr. President. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, in section 16 I move to strike out 
the words “or willfully violates any rule, regulation, or order 
issued under authority conferred herein.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Missouri will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 10, beginning in line 15, it is pro- 
posed to strike out the following words: 
or willfully violates any rule, regulation, or order issued under author- 
ity conferred herein 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, how would the language read 
with those words eliminated? f 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
section as it would stand as proposed to be amended. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Sec. 10. That whoever does or attempts to do anything in this act 
declared to be unlawful shall be punished by a fine of not more than 
85,000 or by imprisonment for not more than two years, or both: 
Provided, That the district court of the Canal Zone shall have juris- 
diction of offenses committed against the provisions of this act within 
the Canal Zone. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think it would be a mistake to adopt 
that amendment, Mr. President, but I do not care to delay the 
Senate by a discussion of it particularly. It looks to me as 
though any willful violation of a rule, regulation, or order ought 
to be punished as well as anything which may be done under 
this act which is declared to be unlawful. That is rather 
general, However, I am not going to take up time in dis- 


cussing it if the Senator from Missouri insists on the amend- 


ment, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, perhaps it would be proper to 
suggest the absence of a quorum, 

Mr. RANSDELL. Oh, no, let us goon. We are not objecting 
to the amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Very well. 

Mr. REED, I thought that the chairman of the committee 
and myself had practically agreed upon this matter. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I said that while I do not feel authorized 
to consent to the amendment, I am not going to resist it. 

Mr. REED. Do I understand that the Senator from Utah 
desires to hold this matter a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is so advised. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I have no desire to talk about 
the amendment, I spoke this morning upon it, when I ex- 
pressed my abhorrence of sending men to the penitentiary for 
violating an order issued by an individual, I am quite content 
with the statement of the chairman that he does not want to 
consent to the amendment, but does not resist it, and will let 
the matter come to a vote. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I desire to ask if that is the only amend- 
ment which the Senator from Missouri intends to offer? 

Mr. REED. I intend, then, to move to strike out the im- 
prisonment clause, and to insert in lieu of the penitentiary 
sentence the words: 


And the President may by direct order seize the offending vessel and 
operate it in such marner as the public interest may demand. 
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That, however, will come up in a minute, and I think we 
might now vete on the amendment which I have already pro- 


posed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Missouri. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. REED. I now move, on page 10, line 18, to strike out the 
words “or by imprisonment for not more than two years, or 
both,” and insert in lieu thereof the words “ and the President 
may by direct order seize the offending vessel and operate it 
in such manner as the public interest may demand.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Missouri a question? 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator's amendment shall be agreed 
to and the words he proposes to substitute are inserted, that 
would give the President authority to seize and operate a 
foreign vessel as he might see fit, would it not? 

Mr. REED. Yes; whatever vessels would come within the 
provisions of this act. If a vessel does not come within the pro- 
visions of the act, the President could not take it. If we could 
fine the proprietor or send the proprietor to the penitentiary, 
then, of course, it would not be nearly so offensive ta seize 
the vessel as it would be to do that. 

My only notion about it is that I am opposed to putting the 
people of the United States in a position, where, if they believe 
n law is invalid and desire to test it, they must do it at the 
risk of going to the penitentiary. At the same time, I realize 
the importance of providing that a vessel can not charge enor- 
mous freight rates, making a large amount of money, pay its 
fine, and then go on violating the law. Hence I thought it 
would be a good proposition to give the President the power to 
commandeer the vessel, to take it over. It is a drastic power, 
but 3 think it is one that is necessary; and I make that sug- 
gestion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Missouri will be stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 10, line 18, it is proposed to strike 
out “ or by imprisonment for not more than two years, or both,” 
and to insert “and the President may by direct order seize the 
offending vessel and operate it in such manner as the public 
interest may demand.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Missouri. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I desire to offer 
2 s new section the amendment to the bill which I send to the 

esk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Washington will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to add as a new section the 
following: 

Src. 18. That all steam vessels owned or be gyn by the United States 
Shipping Board, or any corporation organized or controlled by it, shall be 
subject to-all the provisions of title 62 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States for the regulation of steam vessels and acts amendatory 
thereof or supplemental thereto, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr, President, I introduced this 
proposition as a separate bill several days ago, but the commit- 
tee has not yet had time to consider it. I will state briefly the 
reasons for presenting it. 

Mr. REED. What is the act to which the Senator refers in 
his amendment? I wish he would read the act to which he 
refers. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It is section 4400 of the Revised 
Statutes, and is the second provision in title 52 of the Revised 
Statutes. It reads as follows: 

5 — lch . — ——— commerce, or n to general or 
„ 0 

Hm S reer paa Aser eenaa reS RA vessels of the United States, 

vessels of other countries, and s pro in whole or in part by 

spen for navigating canals, shall be subject to the provisions of this 

That is the title which requires masters, lifeboats, inspections, 
and all that sort of thing for steam vessels, “excepting public 
vessels of the United States.” It has been held by one of the 
disbursing officers, I think, of the Government that by reason 
of that language being in the law the merchant vessels operated 
by the Shipping Board do not come within its provisions. 

The sole purpose of this amendment is to make steam vessels 
owned and operated by the United States Shipping Board, not 
naval vessels nor vessels operated by the War Department or 
vessels of similar character, but vessels owned, operated, and 
controlled by the Shipping Board or any corporation organ- 
ized under it, to be subject to the same precautions for the 
preservation of life, the protection of the crew, and all that 


ting any waters of the United 


sort of thing to which private vessels are subject, because the 
vessels under the Shipping Board are in effect private merchant 
vessels 

Mr. REED. I desire to ask the Senator a question. Is the 
act referred to in his amendment what is commonly known as 
the La Follette Act? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Oh, no. It is Title 52 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States, extending from. section 
4400 to section 4523, relating to the general regulation of steam 
vessels, 

Mr. REED. I did not have the book before me, and, of 
course, I could not tell what the act was by the mere number. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I understand that. 

Mr. REED. I have some reasonable degree of familiarity 
with those regulations; but, Mr. President, they are very long, 
and I am not sure, without going over them carefully, that they 
may not contain provisions which would seriously interfere 
with the operation of these public vessels. I myself am not 
prepared to vote on the amendment, because I have learned 
8 is a very good idea to look at a statute before you make 
t apply. 

Mr. JONES. of Washington. That is true; but does the 
Senator consider these merchant cargo vessels, for instance, 
2 the Shipping Board, as public vessels in the ordinary 
sense 

Mr. REED. I think they are. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Or are they not really the same 
as private merchant vessels engaged in commerce? 

Mr. REED. Well, they occupy a position that, of course, 
is different from the position of the private vessel as heretofore 
understood; and they also occupy a position different from the 
public vessel as heretofore understood, because that publie 
vessel was simply performing the ordinary work of the Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. REED. But now the Government has taken over these 
vessels; it has taken them over in a time of war; it has built 
certain vessels to operate in time of war; and it is doing that 
upon the theory that the work in which the vessels are now 
employed is in aid of the war, and that, although they may 
be carrying coal from one private company to another private 
company or performing similar work, still that work is necessary 
to the war and bears a relation to the war of such a nature 
as to make it public—a public charge and a public duty. 

I am not prepared to say that provisions which are necessary 
and proper when they relate to the conduct of a privately 
owned yessel ought to be imposed upon vessels the United 
States Government is buying or building and operating in con- 
nection with its war policy. If the Senator insists upon his 
amendment, I certainly think that some attention ought to be 
given to the provisions of the Revised Statutes to which the 
amendment refers. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The suggestions which the Sen- 
ator from Missouri makes appeal to me; I appreciate their 
force; and I also appreciate the fact that this amendment has 
not been considered by the committee and that the committee 
has not yet had the opportunity to do so. I myself think that 
the Government of the United States ought not to operate these 
merchant ships without complying with the same provisions for 
the proteetion of the crew, of those who are passengers, and 
of those who may go upon them as are required of private 
ships; but I am not going to press this amendment, in view of 
the suggestions made by the Senator from Missouri. As I said 
before, I appreciate their force, and I think it is a measure that 
ought to have the careful consideration of the committee. If 
there are substantial reasons why the crews of these cargo 
ships should not be protected from shipwreck and the danger 
of shipwreck, if there are reasons why the passengers who may 
be carried upon these ships shall not have the protection in the 
way of lifeboats, inspection, and so forth, such as we require 
of private vessels, of course that should be taken into consid- 
eration. Therefore, Mr. President, I shall withdraw the 
amendment and let the bill I have introduced embodying the 
amendment be considered by the committee. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I am very glad the Sena- 
tor does that, because, while I have no doubt there is a great 
deal of merit in the proposition he submits, I think it ought to 
go to the committee and be considered by the committee. The 
fact is the pending bill is limited to war times and not exceed- 
ing nine months beyond; we are in war and surrounded by 
war conditions, and it might not be possible to comply with all 
the provisions of the statutes to which the Senator has re- 
ferred. I repeat, I am very glad the Senator withdraws the 
amendment. 
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Mr. JONES of Washington. I merely wish to express the 
hope that the committee will give this matter some considera- 
tion before very long. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands the 
Senator from Washington withdraws the amendment. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes; I withdraw the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. AsHurst in the chair). 
The bill is still before the Senate as in Committee of the Whole 
and open to amendment. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senator from 
Florida whether he does not consider that section 13 is rather 
too broad? As I interpret it, it places no restriction upon the 
power of those who are to administer this bill to requisition any 
docks or wharves or terminal facilities, no matter by whom they 
are owned and no matter the purposes to which they are 
put. It would seem to me that if those having the administra- 
tion of this proposed act desired the permanent ownership of 
and control by the Government of the vessels referred to in 
this bill they could seize all the wharves and terminal facili- 
ties, lighterage boats, and so forth, with a view to destroying 
private ownership of the facilities used in water transportation. 
If the Government owned all wharves, terminals, and so forth, 
employed by shipping, and also a large number of ships, private 
ownership could scarcely compete with the Government, and the 
result would be that the shipping business would be controlled 
by the Government. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I will say, Mr. President, that this section 
provides— . 

That the President shall have power to acquire, by purchase or lease, 
or to r. quisition the title to or temporary possession of, or to assume 
temporary control of, any dry dock, wharves, or loading or discharging 
terminal facilities in any port in the United States, or warchouses, 
equipment, or terminal railways connected therewith. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator pardon me? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes. 

Mr. KING. I think if the Senator will examine the first two 
lines he will find that they are not qualified by the word 
“temporary.” They read: 

1 That the President shall have power to acquire, by purchase or 
Cas 

That is, not for temporary purposes— 

or to requisition the title to or temporary possession of. 


It not ouly gives the power to acquire temporarily certain 
things, but it gives the power to the Shipping Board to acquire 
the fee. 

Mr. FLETCHER. But I think the Senator will agree that 
this whole matter is limited to the duration of the act, which 
is only six months, or possibly nine months, after the declara- 
tion of peace; it is only during the war that that can be done; 
and that is a very essential authority to give, because in 
handling shipping it is important to control terminals and docks, 
otherwise you can not control the discharge of the cargo or 
the londing of the ship; you can not control the time that it 
takes to go across and come back. It is necessary to have some 
sort of power to lay hold of docks and terminals if it becomes 
necessary to do so; otherwise you are hampered tremendously 
in the harelling of the shipping. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will pardon me, I do not contro- 
vert that, position at all; I am in perfect accord with him. 
There must be power in this board to requisition the terminals 
and docks and shipping facilities that are required in order 
properly to execute the provisions of the bill; but the point I 
am trying to make is that the bill not only gives the power to 
this board to requisition for temporary uses, but it confers upon 
the board—that is, upon the President and, of course, he will 
exercise his functions through the board—the power to acquire 
by purchase or lease all of the facilities to which reference has 
been made. The point I'am trying to make is that this board, 
if it is disposed to put the Government in permanent control of 
the shipping interests of the country and crowd off from the 
high seus private enterprise and private shipping, may go ahead 
and purchase all the valuable wharves and terminal facilities, 
so thut when the vessels are restored to the owners, if that shall 
be done, the owners of the boats would have no terminal facil- 
ities and no wharves, absolutely essential if they are to resume 
their private business. It seems to me this bill gives too much 


power and would enable those in charge to embark the Govern-- 


ment, so far as they possibly could, upon a policy that would be 
destructive or certainly very injurious to private activities after 
the war is over. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think the Senator can certainly trust the 
President not to do anything that would interfere with private 
enterprise or the successful building up of our shipping inter- 
ests, 


Mr. KING, Mr. President, I am perfectly willing to trust the 
President, but I do not have the same trust in some of the 
boards, commissions, and bureaus organized under legislative 
authority. There are some officials or bureaus that show too 
great a prediliction to perpetuate the Government in power after 
the war shall end; that is, who would transfer to the Govern- 
ment the ownership and control of activities that ought to be- 
long to private enterprise. And we all know that many govern- 
mental agencies seek to aggrandize themselves and would like 
to control the business affairs of many of the industries de- 
veloped and owned by private persons or corporations, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the junior Senator from 
Utah yield to his colleague? 

Mr. KING. I yield the floor. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, section 13 authorizes the Presi- 
dent of the United States to purchase any dry docks, wharves, 
or loading or discharging terminal facilities in any port of the 
United States, or warehouses, equipment, or terminal railways 
connected therevith.” In other words, it authorizes the ex- 
penditure, if the President or his subordinates decide it to be 
necessary, of billions of dollars. There is no reference to the 
sale of the property after the war has ended or after the neces- 
sities of the Government for the use of the same have ceased, 
but this provision gives the President power to purchase all of 
the wharves in the United States, all of the docks in the United 
States, all of the loading and discharging terminal facilities in 
the United States, and all of the warehouses, equipment, or ter- 
minal railways connected therewith. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I will suggest this, to meet the objections 
which have been raised, namely, to strike out the words “to 
acquire by purchase or lease or“ and insert after the word “ to,” 
in line 12, the words “ lease or,” so that it will read: 

That the President shall have power to lease or requisition the title 
to or possession of. 

Mr. SMOOT. That would be a very great improvement in the 
bill, and I think the amendment ought to be made. 

Mr. KING. That will satisfy me and meet the objection that 
I have urged. 

Mr. FLETCHER. If the junior Senator from Utah will make 
that motion, I will accept the amendment. 

Mr. KING. I move to amend section 13 as follows. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 
. The Secretary. In section 13, page 8, lines 11 and 12, it is 
proposed to strike out the words “to acquire by purchase or 
lease or,” and after the word “ to,” in line 12, to insert the words 
“lease or,“ so that it will read: 

That the President shall have power to lease or requisition— 

And so forth. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment submitted by the Senator from Utah. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
having this bill in charge whether or not the bill confers upon 
the commission or the board that will execute it the power to 
discriminate against persons engaged in transportation and in 
commerce with other nations? Would not the board have the 
power to discriminate against one shipper in favor of another? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I think it is contemplated 
that general regulations will be determined upon and general 
rules laid down. For instance, when it comes to the question 
of fixing freight rates there will be a general order made with 
reference to those rates, and that order will apply to everybody, 
every shipper, and particularly as to every route; for instance, 
to Buenos Aires or to Rio. Freights across the Atlantic, and so 
forth, will be general, and there will be no discrimination in that 
respect. The bill requires, as the Senator will see, by an amend- 
ment that we put in it, that the rates shall be made public. 
They are required to be filed with the Shipping Board, where 
the public can have access to them, 

Mr. KING. At any rate, it puts the power in this commis- 
sion to determine the rates to private shippers wlio own their 
own ships and who may be shipping their own products. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Practically, there are no ships of that sort. 
All ships now are doing Government business; and that is con- 
trolled, really, by the War Trade Board rather than by the 
Shipping Board. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I shall not oppose the passage 
of this bill, although I regard it as containing dangerous fea- 
tures. The war calls for the interruption of many private activi- 
ties; necessarily, it dislocates industrial matters and demands 
sacrifices upon the part of all. I only hope that the power herein 
conferred will be wisely exercised and that no precedent will be 
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claimed that will embarrass the country after the war is over. The next amendment was, in section 4, page 4, line 25, after 


There will be some who will demand that the Government shall 
continue to control not only the water transportation of the 
Nation but all railroad and other facilities employed for such 
purpose. It is to be hoped that rational counsels shall prevail, 
and that we may return to the paths of safety and a proper rec- 
ognition of the rights of persons and property. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is, 
amendments be engrossed and the bill be read a third time? 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is en the passage 
of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 


AMENDMENT OF WAR-RISK INSURANCE ACT. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of House bill 11048. ‘This is the 
bill, to which I called the attention of the Senate on yesterday, 
which cares for the Marine Insurance Bureau, and it is very 
essential that it should be passed before any recess is had. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I wish the Senator would let us take up 
another bill, a companion bill to the one just passed. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I hope that will not be done at this 
time, Mr. President. I do not think the one that has just been 
passed ought to have been pushed in. I thought the bill to which 
I refer was to come immediately after the other bill of which 
the Senntor has charge. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Asa matter of fact, the other bill was dis- 
posed of very quickly, and the Senator was present. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Senator had told me a few 
moments before that it would take at least a half hour. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I thought it would; but there was no de- 
bate at all upon it, and it passed. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I do not think this 
bill will take 10 minutes. 

Mr, FLETCHER. I was going to say to the Senator that 
these bills have been reported and been on the calendar since 
June 27, so that I realty think they should have a prior right as 
against bills that were reported out only yesterday; but I do not 
like to stand in the way of the passage of this bill. I know the 
Senator is anxious to have it k 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Georgia asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of a bill the 
title of which will be stated by the Secretary. 

The Secretary. A bill (H. R. 11048) to amend an act entitled 
“An act to authorize the establishment of a Bureau of War-Risk 
Insurance in the Treasury Department,” approved September 2, 
1914, as amended by the act approved June 12, 1917. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill which had been reported 
from the Committee on Finance with amendments. 

The first amendment was, on page 1, line 3, after the words 
“That the,” to strike out “ Act entitled ‘An act to authorize the 
establishment of a Bureau of War-Risk Insurance in the Treas- 
ury Department,’ approved September 2, 1914, as amended by 
the act approved June 12, 1917,” and insert “ war-risk insurance 
act,” so as to read: 


* That the war-risk insurance act is hereby amended adding to such 
_ act a new section, to be known as section bs: to real a6 Ree 


The amendment. was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 2, page 3, line 7, after 
the word “of,” to strike out “such act as amended by an act 
entitled ‘An act to amend an act entitled “An act to authorize 
the establishment of a Bureau of War-Risk Insurance in the 
Treasury Department,” approved September 2, 1914, and for 
other purposes,’ approved June 12, 1917,” and insert “ the war- 
risk insurance act,” so as to read: 

Sec. 2. That section 5 of the war-risk Insurance act is hereby amended 
to read as follows. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 3, page 4, line 14, after 
the word “of,” to strike ont “such act as amended by an act 
entitled ‘An act to amend an act entitled “An act to authorize 
the establishment of a Bureau of War-Risk Insurance In the 
Treasury Department,” approved September 2, 1914, and for 
other purposes,’ approved June 12, 1917,” and insert “the war- 
risk insurance act,” so as to read: 

Rec. 3. That section 9 of the war-risk insurance act is hereby amended 
to read as follows. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


the words “in so far as,” to strike out “ it authorizes insurance 
by the United States against loss or damage by risks of war” 
and insert “the Division of Marine and Seamen's Insurance is 
concerned”; and on line 7, page 5, after the word “the,” to 
strike out “Bureau of War Risk” and insert “Division of 
Marine and Seamen's,” so as to read: 


ce in the discretion of th eae rae parce Beare | 
> e Pre: 3 
in existence for a period not exceeding three years aiter sesh suspension. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in, 
The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 
The bill was read the third time and passed. 
The title was amended so as to read: “An act to amend the 
warrisk insurance act.” t 
CONVICT-MADE GOODS AT ATLANTA FEDERAL PENITENTIARY. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, there is another bill 
to which I call the attention of the Senate, H. R. 8938. I have 
a letter from the President urging the immediate passage of 
8 bill, and I ask unanimous consent to dispose of it at this 

me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Georgia asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of H. R. 8938, 
the title of which will be stated by the Secretary. 

Mr. SMOOT. What is the calendar number? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is Order of Business No. 498. 

The Secretary. A bill (H. R. 8988) to equip the United 
States penitentiary, Atlanta, Ga., for the manufacture of sup- 
plies for the use of the Government, for the compensation of 
prisoners for their labor, and for other purposes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator from Georgia does 
not ask unanimous consent for the immediate consideration of 
this bill, does he? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know there are a good many Senators who 
are to it. 2 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Opposed to this bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; so they have stated to me. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I have not heard of it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, let the bill be read before unani- 
mous consent is given. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
bill. 

The Secretary read the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I should like to make 
a statement about the bill before the request is finally acted 

n. 
here are two features of the bill. One is for the purchase of 
additional land in connection with the penitentiary. The other 
is to put weaving machinery into a plant at the penitentiary. 

With reference to the increased area of land, I have had occa- 
sion to examine what has been accomplished upon a little farm 
of about 100 acres. It has shown a net profit to the Govern- 
ment in its operation of nearly 10 per cent upon the $200,000. 
It has shown $16,000 to $18,000 net profit from its yearly oper- 
ations. It is believed by the superintendent of prisons, and my 
own investigation leads me to the same conclusion, that if this 
money is used to purchase an additional tract of land it will 
make a return far in excess of any ordinary percentages and 
will largely contribute to pay the expense of feeding and caring 
for the convicts. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President s 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. What does the bill provide as to the 
permanent title to the land which is to be acquired? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The land is to be purchased by the 
United States Government and owned by the United States 
Government as a part of its penitentiary plant. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Then the State of Georgia is willing 
permanently to turn over its penitentiary and its convicts to 
the Government of the United States? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Oh, no; this is the national peni- 
tentiary, This is our largest national penitentiary. 
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Mr. POINDEXTER. I thought it related to the State peni- 
tentiary. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Oh, no. It is one of the three 
national penitentiaries. The report of the Superintendent of 
Prisens shows that the number of prisoners has largely in- 
creased in the past few years. They have gone up now to 
between 1,500 and 1,600. Prisoners from the entire East are 
sent there, prisoners from New York and the New England 
States, and there are a large number of prisoners there from 
the mountain section. The prohibition law has somewhat in- 
creased the number of prisoners on account of illicit distilling. 

The question is one of furnishing work to the prisoners. An 
authorization of $200,000 for the enlargement of the farm is 
carried, with the view of purchasing quite a large tract of land 
and adding it to the farm cultivated. I have no doubt that, 
with the capable farm management we now have there, this 
land will bring in toward the support of the prisoners from 
thirty to forty thousand dollars a year, probably $50,000, after 
it has been improved by careful cultivation. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, as I understand, this land 
is to be operated for agricultural purposes? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Entirely. 

Mr. McCUMBER. And the products sold? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The products are to be used in 
the penitentiary, and, as amended, used in Government canton- 
ments or for the use of the military and naval forees. They are 
not to be sold to the public at large. They are to be used by the 
United States Government to meet its own necessities. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Inasmuch as the Senator has stated that 
there would be such immense profits made in the farming opera- 
tions there, I was wondering how he arrived at the profits if the 
products are simply consumed. I was curious as to the basis 
of arriving at the profits. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I can answer the Senator very 
easily. The products of the farm turned into the penitentiary 
for the use of the prisoners were kept a matter of record by the 
man at the head of the farm, and current prices were put oppo- 
site the products furnished each day and each week. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Does the Senator mean by “current 
Prices“ the retail prices of the products? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No; I mean the current prices of 
similar products disposed of in the same quantities, which were 
practically wholesale prices. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Then it would mean, naturally, the farm 
prices of the products. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The farm price, the price that the 
management would have paid had he gone on the market and 
bought to the best advantage. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, that is what I am trying to 
get at. There is a vast difference between what the manage- 
ment of the penitentiary would have to pay if he has to go out 
and purehase the finished product and the price at which the 
farmer or the management of a farming institution would have 
to sell the raw product. That is why I am trying to find out 
what the basis was. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It is the finished product that is 
furnished from the farm for the inmates of the penitentiary. 

Mr. McCUMBER. What do they raise, may I ask? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Meat, butter, eggs, milk, and so on. 
They raise large quantities of milk, large quantities of butter, 
large quantities of eggs, poultry, hogs, and vegetables of all kinds. 
The size of the fnrm has not been sufficient to produce grain in 
any quantity, except green corn and other grain that really takes 
the character of vegetables. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will state that the provision 
authorizing the $200,000 expenditure is, however, for the acquisi- 
tion or purchase of land only. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. It also provides that 

The products of any such agricultural development shall be utilized 
in said penitentiary or be sold to the Government of the United States 
for the use of the military and naval forces of the United States. 

In other words, the land is to be used for agricultural pur- 
poses? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think there is any authority whatever 
to use it to raise cattle or hogs. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia, Why, a hog is an agricultural prod- 
uct. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not so understand. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Oh, I think so. I think a properly 
managed farm would have some hogs on it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, yes; it would have some hogs on it, but I 
never have understood that a hog was an agricultural produet. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I think that is covered by this lan- 
guage. 
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Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I want to say that it is very 
important that they should raise hogs. The leavings from the 
kitchen, all the surplus offal from the kitchen, can be used to 
feed the hogs; and if that is supplemented by corn raised on 
the farm, they can to a large extent raise their own pork there 
for the convicts. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is right. 

Mr. NELSON. I want to say, if the Senator will allow me, 
that we have a State reformatory at St. Cloud, and we have quite 
a farm annexed to that, and the convicts raise a good deal of 
the vegetables, potatoes, milk, cream, and butter used in the 
reformatory; and I presume in time they will be able to raise 
their own pork. They do raise a good deal of their beef now. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I believe that, properly handled, 
this investment in agricultural land would be worth, when 
brought to a proper state of cultivation, $50,000 a year toward 
feeding the inmates; and if the Senator does not think the lan- 
guage is broad enough I should be glad to have him suggest 
an amendment which would make it broader, because the 
farmer, I understand, raises hogs on the present farm, 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; there is no limitation on him. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. And he is extremely careful to ob- 
tain all the scraps from the penitentiary and all the material 
that goes into the scrap basket. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that that is what he 
ought to do; and every public institution that I know of, such 
as insane asylums and penitentiaries and other penal institu- 
tions, follow that policy. All I was calling the Senator's at- 
tention to was that the wording of the bill, in my opinion, 
authorizes the purchase of the land, and then it authorizes the 
products of any such agricultural development to be “ utilized 
in said penitentiary, or be sold to the Government of the 
United States for the use of the military and naval forces of 
the United States.” I think the wording of it would limit it 
so that they could only use penitentiary products for the pur- 
poses named, and I thought that was a limitation that should 
not apply. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I should be glad to make that lan- 
guage clearly broad enough, because my own view is that the 
farm ought to be run upon the same plan as the present farm, 
only much enlarged, and that it can largely contribute toward 
the expense of feeding the convicts. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I really do not think it 
needs a change so far as the words agricultural products” or 
“agricultural development” are concerned. When you raise 
corn on a farm it is an agricultural product. If you put the 
corn into a hog the hog becomes an agricultural product. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It is even a little broader; it says 
“the products of any such agricultural development.” Now, 
one of the products of that development will be to raise hogs. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I want to say that in addition 
to securing food supplies from this farm, one great advantage of 
this plan—and I had occasion to look into it years ago—is that 
it affords the convicts an opportunity for outdoor life and out- 
door work. You take a convict who is confined in shop work 
all the time, and it is very confining, and they are all exceed- 
ingly glad to get an opportunity to work outside and work on 
the farm; so that a farm attached to a prison like this, where 
they can secure proper agricultural land, has a twofold advan- 
tage. First, it is for the advantage of the convicts, for the 
improvement of their moral and physical status. In the next 
place, it is a very economical proposition. A lot of the stuff 
around the prison would go to waste that they can use in con- 
nection with the farm and in that way save expense to the State. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, let me suggest to the Senator 
an amendment which I think would at least make it clearer, by 
striking out the word “development” and inserting the words 
“the products, including live stock,” so that it will read: 


The products of any such agricultural development, including live 
stock, shall be utilized in said penitentiary or be sold te the Govern- 
ment of the United States— 

And so forth. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Would it not be better to say, “ The 
products, including live stock, of any such agricultural develop- 
ment,” or “the products of any sueh agricultural development, 
including live stock”? Just get the live stock in, so that it shall 
be clearly understood that we authorize them to raise live stock. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Georgia 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of the 
bill. Is there objection to the request? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary with an amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Now, Mr. President, after the word 
development,“ in line 18, page 2, I suggest that we add the 
words “ including live stock.” 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Georgia 
offers an amendment, which will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 2, line 18, after the word “de- 
velopment,” it is proposed to insert the words “ including live 
stock.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, this bill authorizes the expendi- 
ture of $1,200,000. I should like to ask the Senator having the 
bill in charge what are the chances of securing $650,000 worth 
of machinery and equipment to carry out the purposes of the 
act? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I have the statement of the superin- 
tendent of prisons that he had an option on the machinery, 
which expired a short time ago, and that he has been infor- 
mally advised that they were still satisfied it could be furnished. 

Mr. SMOOT. Was it an option on secondhand machinery? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No; from the manufacturers of 
weaving machines. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think there is a manufacturer in 
the United States who has a loom on hand. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I am inaccurate as to the time. 
The time of the option was November, 1917. 

Mr. Duehay says: 

We have proposals from a number of different manufacturers of 
machinery. ‘These proposals were secured from them about November 
20, 1917. At that time they gaye me an option until February 1, 1918, 
to accept the proposals. 

Mr. SMOOT. How many looms are they going to purchase? 
Does it state? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. Duehay, on page 6 of his testi- 
mony, describes all the material, twisters, winders, warp com- 
pressors, looms, cloth room, warpers, elevators, motors, light 
wiring, power, conduits, switch board, transformers, motor and 
shelf supports, shafting, belting, compressed air, and supplies. 

Mr. SMOOT. When I asked the question I doubted very 
much whether we could get $650,000 worth of machinery neces- 
sary to start this business within any reasonable time. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. This is the statement: 

Mr. DUEHAY. We have proposals from a number of different manu- 
facturers of the machinery. These proposals were secured from them 
about November 20, 1917. At that they gave me an option until 
February 1, 1918, to accept the proposals. ince then they have com- 
municated with me, some by letter and some by calling on me per- 
sonally, and expressed will to enter into a contract if I was 
able to dd so. I have been unable to do so, because we have not 
authority at the 5 to enter into a contract for any part of this 
machinery; and I believe, from my conversations with representa- 
tives of these different manufacturers, that I can secure the machinery. 

That is the only evidence I have on the subject. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think they will have a very hard time in do- 
ing it. In section 5 there is a working capital provided of 
$350,000. I can not see why you want a working capital of 
$350,000 with a plant the equipment of which costs $650,000. I 
know in ordinary times, when goods are sold upon four months’ 
credit, it would never pay an institution to have $350,000 as a 
working capital with machinery costing only $650,000. In this 
particular case the working capital would not be as necessary 
as it would with a private corporation, because as the goods 
are produced they are immediately sent to the Navy or Mili- 
tary Department of the Government, and payment will be made 
within 30 days after the goods are shipped. If you had $100,000 
working capital, that would be all, in my judgment, that would 
be necessary. I say that not with the idea of cutting the ap- 
propriation down so that the institution could not be worked 
successfully, but I say it based on the experience that I have 
had in running machinery of a similar character. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I take it for granted that they buy 
their yarn for the purpose of weaving. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Those yarns are not sold for spot 
cash as a rule. 

Mr. SMOOT. They are hardly ever sold for spot cash. In- 
deed, I do not think 5 per cent of them are sold for spot cash. 
They are always sold on time. They could weave the cloth 
und get it finished and get the returns from the Treasury of the 
United States perhaps as quickly as their bills would fall due. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If the Senator suggests an amend- 
ment reducing the working capital 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator if we give $150,000 
it will be $50,000 more than is really necessary. 

- Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If the Senator suggests an amend- 
ment making it $150,000, I will accept it. 5 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I think the Senator from Utah 
is utterly mistaken. We have had some experience in Min- 
nesota in this matter. 

We have in our State prisons a plant for manufacturing agri- 
cultural implements. We have made an appropriation to give 


that prison what we call a revolving fund of over $1,000,000. 
It is used to buy material. They have the fund on hand, and 
they buy the material wherever they can get it cheapest, and 
then they sell the product to the farmers partly on time, and 
they need a big revolving fund. A revolving fund of $150,000 
is not enough to run this prison. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator may know, of course, more about 
it than the Senator from Utah, but I want to say to the Senator 
the case he cites does not compare with this in any way. As 
soon as the goods are made they are shipped to the Govern- 
ment of the United States, and checks upon the Treasury are 
sent immediately. 3 

The machinery that is ordered in the penitentiary of Minnesota 
that the Senator refers to takes months and months to make and 
after it is sold to the farmers it takes months and months to be 
paid for, and of course there must be allowed a larger revolving 
fund. There is no such working in this provision. All the peni- 
tentiary has to do is to buy the yarns or beams. The warp or 
beam is put in the loom and the loom is started within an hour 
and the weaver begins to weave the cloth. It is duck that is 
proposed to be made. It does not have to be dyed. Simply 
washed, dried, and bolted, then sent to the War or Navy Depart- 
renin and a check on the Treasury of the United States is re- 
turn 

Mr. NELSON. How does the Senator know they are going to 
start with a partly manufactured product? May they not start 
with the raw material? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No; this bill does not allow it. 

Mr. SMOOT. They are not going to start with the raw ma- 
terial. They are going to purchase the warp on the beam or 
in shape to be beamed. I assure the Senator from Georgia 
that at no time will they ever want a working fund of more 
than $150,000. s 
. Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I am disposed to believe that the 
Senator from Utah is right. 

Mr. NELSON. I do not believe he is right. He is wrong, 
and you will find that you are wrong before you get through. 

Mr. SMOOT. We will try it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I was going to say before we agree 
on the measure I can confer still further with the superintend- 
ent of prisons. The Senator is right in saying that no raw ma- 
ne, is to be bought. We put no spinning machinery in the 
mi 

Mr. SMOOT. I move to strike out “$350,000” and insert 
“ $150,000.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the Senator from Utah. 

On a division the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The committee amendment 
will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 2, line 18, strike out “supplying such 
correctional institutions as the Attorney General may designate, 
or in his discretion may be sold,” and insert “said penitentiary 
or be sold to the Government of the United States for the use 
of the military and naval forces of the United States.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I simply want to express my 
dissent from the bill. $ 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by G. F. 
Turner, one of its clerks, announced that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 
44 to the bill (H. R. 9054) making appropriations for the De- 
partment of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, 
and agree to the same with amendments, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House insists upon its 
amendments to the amendment of the Senate No. 44 to the bill 
(H. R. 9054) making appropriations for the Department of 
Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, asks a 
conference with the Senate, and had appointed Mr. Lever, Mr. 
LEE, Mr. CANDLER, Mr. HAUGEN, and Mr. MeLaudux managers 
at the conference on the part of the House. 

AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS, CONFERENCE REPORT. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the action 
of the House of Representatives on the amendment of the Senate 
No. 44 to House bill 9054, which was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the House recede from its disagreement to the 


amendment of the Senate No. 44 to the bill (H. R. 9054) entitled “An 
act making appropriations for the Department of Agriculture for the 
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marran eating Wa 30, 1919.“ and agree to the same with the Mr. McCUMBER. Then if by any possibility it should not 


— In line 10, after the word “ benefits.“ insert “of the guaranty 
provided for in this section, he is authorized.” 

2) In line 39 strike out all after the word “than” down to and 
including the word “produced,” in line 41, and insert “$2.40 per 
bushel at the princi interior primary markets 55 by the 
President by proclamation issued by him February 21, 1918, and at such 
other places as the President may designate. 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I move that the Senate concur 
in the amendments of the House to the amendment numbered 
44 to the Agricultural appropriation bill for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1919. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oklahoma 
moves that the Senator concur in the amendments of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. GERRY. I ask unanimous consent to proceed to the 
consideration of the bill (S. 3438) to prevent corrupt prac- 
tices In the election of Senators, Representatives, or Delegates 
in Congress, 

Mr. FLETCHER. If the bill is going to lead to discussion, 
I hope the Senator will not ask for its consideration. There 
is another bill reported from the Committee on Commerce 
which has the unanimous favorable report of the House com- 
mittee, and favorable action by the House, and was reported 
by the Commerce Committee of the Senate unanimously. It 
is a very important bill, and it ought to be acted on as early 
as possible. It is an amendment to the present shipping law. 

Mr. MARTIN. I ask that House joint resolution No. 311 be 
laid before the Senate. It was subject to be called up, and I 
ask that it be now laid before the Senate. 

Mr. GERRY, I yield temporarily for that purpose. 

Mr. MARTIN. I will state that by unanimous consent it was 
to come before the Senate whenever I called it up. 

Mr. GERRY. I yield to the chairman for that purpose. 

EXTENSION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 311) making 
appropriations for certain necessary operations of the Govern- 
ment and of the District of Columbia for the month of July, 
1918, and for other purposes, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the Agricultural appro- 
priation bill, which has now been passed by the House and 
agreed to by the Senate reads as follows: 

That the following sums be, and they are hereby, appropriated, out 
of — 52 money in the Trea: of the United States not otherwise np- 
propriated, in full compensation for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1919, for the purposes and objects hereinafter expressed, namely. 

I respectfully call attention to the fact that this is an appro- 
priation for the expenses of the Agricultural Department 
beginning on the Ist day of July, 1918, and ending on the 
80th day of June, 1919. That being the case, it is wholly un- 
necessary to include in the joint resolution the words “Agri- 
cultural Department,” because the bill has now passed the 
Senate and passed the House. We are in actual agreement, 
and it will cover everything that has been expended by that 
department from the 30th day of June, 1918, I therefore hope 
that the Senator from Virginia will agree to have that clause 
stricken out. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, one objection to making a 
change is that it necessitates sending back the joint resolution 
to the House. It will do no harm because it only provides for 
such expenses as may have been incurred and are not provided 
for by the Agricultural bill. There Is no possibility of duplicat- 
1 the appropriations under the provisions of the joint resolu- 


on. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The joint resolution carries them over un- 
til what time? I have not had time to read it. 

Mr. MARTIN. Until the regular Agricultural appropriation 
bill is passed. It is not to continue after the Agricultural bill 
is passed. Such expenses as may have been incurred in the 
meantime and not provided for in the Agricultural bill are pro- 
vided for by the joint resolution. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Suppose the Agricultural bill which has 
passed the Senate and passed the House should still fail, where 
would we then be left? 

Mr. MARTIN. As I understand, the Agricultural bill can not 
fai). It has passed both Houses. 

Mr. McCUMBER. A bill can not become a law until it is ap- 
proved by the President of the United States. 

Mr. MARTIN. It might be vetoed; that is a possibility; but 
I do not apprehend anything of the sort. If it should be, there 
would still be the more necessity for this joint resolution, because 
it provides for the department until the Agricultural bill shall 
pass. 

Mr. McCUMBER. ‘That is, until it becomes a law? 

Mr. MARTIN. Undoubtedly that is the case, 


become a Jaw, we are just exactly in the condition we have been 
attempting to extricate ourselves from and have so far suc- 
ceeded in doing. 

Mr. MARTIN. No; the joint resolution would take care of 
those expenditures until the Agricultural bill becomes a law. 

Mr. McCUMBER, But the Agricultural bill now takes care of 
them anyway when it becomes a law, and it may be signed to- 
morrow. 

Mr. MARTIN. Then this only provides where the Agricul- 
tural bill does not provide. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think the Senator either does not compre- 
hend the point I have in mind, or I donot quite understand him. 
I do not anticipate that the Senator believes we are going to suf- 
fer any inconvenience if the bill is signed, and it can be signed 
to-morrow as it has passed to-day, whereas if for any reason 
the bill should not be approved, then the Agricultural appropria- 
tions that were made a year ago will continue through the entire 
fiscal year of 1919 if we were unable to get through another Agri- 
cultural bill; and in the meantime we have accomplished in that 
way just exactly what many of us desired should not be accom- 
plished, and that is to override the will of Congress, which I 
believe to be the will of the country, that we should have $2.50 
per bushel for our wheat now compromised at $2.40 a bushel. 

If the Senator has no fear but what that bill will be signed, 
certainly there is no occasion on earth for keeping in the joint 
resolution the words “Agricultural Department,” and they can 
only be kept in in anticipation that by some possibility the bill 
will not become a law. 

Mr. MARTIN. The Senator is mistaken as to my intention 
in the matter. I have not the slightest idea that the President 
will veto it, although I have no information whatever on the 
subject. The joint resolution simply provides for necessary 
expenses of the Agricultural Department until the Agricultural 
appropriation bill is passed. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The bill has been passed. 

Mr. MARTIN. I thought the Senator just talked on the 
theory that it had not passed and could not be passed until the 
President signs it. I can not see any harm to come by passing 
the joint resolution. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think we all understand the situation 
and the danger of leaving that clause in the joint resolution. 
I therefore move to strike out the words “the Department of 
Agriculture.” 

Mr. MARTIN. It is for the Senate to say what it will do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from North Dakota, 

Mr. MARTIN. If the Senate thinks the Agricultural Depart- 
ment should not be provided for, it is for the Senate to say. 

Mr. McCUMBER. In lines 4 and 5, on the first page of the 
joint resolution, I move to strike out the words “and the 
Department of Agriculture, including food-production opera- 
tions heretofore provided for by law.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pending amendment is 
that of the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Martrn], on page 2, 
line 3, to strike out the word “July” and insert the word 
“August.” The Senator from North Dakota will withhold his 
amendinent until this is disposed of. 

Mr. McCUMBER, Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I wish to ask the 
Senator from Virginia a question or two before that amend- 
ment is voted on. I understand the Senator wants the joint 
resolution made to cover August? 

Mr. MARTIN. That is right. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I wish to ask the Senator this 
question. Some time ago the House passed a bill (H. R. 
11945) to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to carry out, 
during the fiseal year ending June 30, 1919, the purposes of 
the act entitled “An act to provide further for the national 
security and defense by stimulating agriculture and facilitat- 
ing the distribution of agricultural products.“ I wish to ask 
the Senator from Virginia whether this resolution is intended 
to take care of the provisions of that act? In other words, is 
the joint resolution intended to make available any money to 
carry out the provisions of the act of August 10, 1917, that are 
covered by House bill 11945; or is it just intended to take care 
of the ordinary general appropriations in the bill known as the 
Agricultural appropriation bill? 

Mr. MARTIN. That is all, Mr. President, as I understand 
it; nothing else. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield. 
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Mr. GORE. I rather think the Senator from Virginia is in 
error about it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think so, too; but I wanted to 
be sure about it. 

Mr. GORE. I say I rather think the Senator from Virginia 
is in error, and the amendment of the Senator from North Da- 
kota ought to be put in such a form as to make provision for 
that unless he desires to arrest that appropriation also that has 
not been involved in the controversy which has been going for- 
ward here. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I wish to say to the Senator 
from Virginia, as his position has been that the joint resolution 
does not and was not intended to take care of the act of August 
10, 1917, I know that when the committee reported that a great 
many voted for reporting it on the statement that it was not in- 
tended to take care and did not take care of the provisions of 
that act. What I want to make certain is to see that it does 
not take care of the provisions of that act. 

Mr. REED. I am anxious to know why not take care of it. 
I do not understand the situation. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not see any necessity of 
taking care of it by the joint resolution when we have a bill 
here on our calendar reported from the committee and ready to 
be taken up for passage. If anyc.ie can tell me why we should 
not proceed to pass it I should like to hear the reason. 

Mr. REED. I want to make an inguiry. I confess I may be 
confused about the bill. I understand the question to be whether 
the present bill is to take care of all the necessities of the Agri- 
cultural Department, or whether it will take care of a part of 
them, and then it will be necessary to pass a subsequent bill to 
take care of the balance. That is the situation, is it not? Now, 
when we are about ready to close up all these matters, taking 
care of various departments, why should we not really take care 
of them? Why should we leave something to another bill which, 
if it comes here for consideration, may or may not pass, and if 
it does pass here and goes to the House may or may not pass 
there. Why not in this matter at this time take care of these 
difficulties? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think we almost uniyersally 
pass a joint resolution extending appropriations to take care of 
the regular appropriation bills. That is the general understand- 
ing, and I am satisfied it was the understanding in the com- 
mittee that this only took care of the regular Agricultural ap- 
propriation bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN. It reads: 

That the necessary operations of the Government, so far as they re- 
late to the support of the Army and the Department of Agriculture, in- 
cluding food-production “operations heretofore provided for by law. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think those very words, in- 
cluding food-production operations heretofore provided for by 
law,” would cover the particular purpose of the act which the 
House passed. 

Mr. MARTIN. It is intended to cover such obligations as 
have been created by law for which appropriations have not 
been made. It is only intended to cover the obligations the 
Government has undertaken in the Agricultural Department 
and which Congress has not appropriated the money to meet. 
It does not make any new obligations. It does not create any 
new service, new duties, or responsibilities anywhere. It 
simply undertakes to pay for ohligations which have been im- 
posed upon the Government under previous law. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It goes outside of the general 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. MARTIN. If some other act has created an obligation 
in that department, it provides for it. This matter has been 
gone over very carefully by the Comptroller of the Treasury or 
his assistant. Mr. Kircutn, of the House, went over it care- 
fully, and he assured me that it provided for nothing except 
the obligations of the Government which have been created 
heretofore by law that are not yet provided for. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator will bear me out 
in the statement that it was stated in the committee when the 
joint resolution was reported that it did not take care of things 
outside of the regular appropriation act and this bill was specifi- 
cally mentioned in the committee. Some Senators said if it 
covered the provisions of this bill they would not vote to report 
it, but the impression 

Mr. MARTIN. There is no obligation on the Government 
under the bill to which the Senator refers. It is the obligations 
created under an act passed. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; the act of August 10, 1917, 
creates certain provisions for certain things to be done. It ap- 
propriates money for the fiscal year ending June 30 of this 
year. The House bill 11945 carries appropriations for the com- 


ing fiscal year to carry out the purposes of the general act of 
August 10, 1917. I do not like to see those provisions taken 
care of by a joint resolution here when we have had a bill on 
the calendar, which has passed the House, for some time, and 
no attempt is apparently made to take it up for consideration. 
I think it ought to be considered, and we ought to have an op- 
portunity to consider it. 

Mr. MARTIN. In the meantime ought not those obligations 
to be met? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
orderly way. 

Mr. MARTIN. Whenever that bill passes it supplants the 
present resolution. The present resolution simply takes care 
of existing obligations until the bill is passed to which the Sen- 
ator has referred. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I understand that; and while I 
know the Senator would not be a party to any such proceeding, 
I am satisfied it would be welcomed by some if we could post- 
pone this other act by a resolution of this kind. 

Mr. MARTIN. I understand, so far from having any pur- 
pose of that sort, there is to be a request made for unanimous _ 
consent to make that bill the special order now, and if we take a 
recess that it shall be made a special order immediately on 
reconvening. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I will say to the Senator—— 

Mr. MARTIN. I have not a doubt that that course will be 
taken. I think it is generally understood that it will be taken. 
This is a resolution simply to take care of the obligations of the 
Government until that time. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. If we can have this bill made 
the unfinished business, with the understanding that if we have a 
recess it will not be taken up until after the recess, that would 
be entirely satisfactory to me. 

Mr. MARTIN. That is my expectation, and I will cooperate 
with the Senator for that purpose, 

Mr, JONES of Washington. Very well, Mr. President. Upon 
that assurance from the Senator from Virginia I shall not press 
the amendment which I intended to propose now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Virginia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MARTIN. There are a number of other amendments 
reported by the committee to the joint resolution, all for the 
same purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendments will be stated. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, line 12, to strike out the 
word “July” and insert in lieu thereof the words“ either the 
month of July or August.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, lines 18 and 19, to strike 
out “month of July” and to insert in lieu thereof the words 
“month of July or August.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The ‘next amendment was, on page 2, line 23, to strike out the 
words“ month of July ” and to insert in lieu thereof months of 
July and August.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, line 17, after the word 
“July,” to insert and Protege 

The amendment was a 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I have offered an amend- 
ment, which I presume is pending. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I wish to include the word “and” in the 
amendment on page 1, so that the portion stricken out will read 
“and the Department of Agriculture.” This leaves in the lan- 
guage “including food production operations heretofore pro- 
vided for by law.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment offered by the 
Senator from North Dakota, as he now proposes to modify it, 
will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 1, line 4, after the word “Army,” 
it is proposed to strike out “and the Department of Agri- 
culture.” 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, as I understand the Senator's 
amendment, it is to eliminate the Department of Agriculture 
altogether? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Merely to eliminate the Department of 
Agriculture; yes. 

Mr. MARTIN. I can not see, for the life of me, why that dis- 
crimination should be made. It is a useless attack on the 
Department of Agriculture; but it is for the Senate to deter- 
mine. 

Mr. McCUMBER. 
made. 


They ought to be met in an 
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Mr. MARTIN. I think I understand it thoroughly, but I 
should be glad to have the Senator from North Dakota ex- 
plain if. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield. 

Mr. PHELAN, I understood the Senator from North Da- 
kota was about to explain the reason for his amendment. 

Mr. McCUMBER, Yes. . 

Mr. PHELAN. If that is his purpose, I shall not interrupt 
at this time. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, we have just passed the 
Agricultural appropriation bill in both Houses. That appro- 
priation bill makes all the appropriations from the ist day 
of July, 1918, to the 80th day of June, 1919. It covers every- 
thing that has been expended during the first six days of July 
for which appropriations have been made. We do not need to 
make appropriations again for the same purpose. This joint 
resolution, in addition to what I have already stated, also appro- 
priates the 1918 appropriations for that portion of the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1919, several days of which will have 
expired before the new law shall go into effect. If the new 
law should go into effect to-morrow, there would be seven days. 
Then we have two appropriations, if we allow this to remain, 
for those seven days; we have the regular appropriation for 
the fiscal year 1919, which begins on the Ist day of July, 1918, 
and we have the joint resolution, which also appropriates the 
same sums which were appropriated last year for the first 
seven days of July, 1919. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to the Senator from California. 

Mr. PHELAN, Does the Senator from North Dakota believe 
that the auditors of the Treasury would audit duplicate ac- 
counts for those seven days on account of the overlapping of 
the legislation or would they take the common-sense view 
that the object of Congress was to remedy a condition which 
was patent to all and only audit the accounts for the exact 
period of the fiscal year? 

Mr. McCUMBER. We have nothing to do with the account- 
ing. ‘The question is, Shall we duplicate the laws? Let us 
suppose, for instance, that last year there was $150,000 appro- 
priated for the extirpation of hog cholera, and that during the 
first seven days of July, 1918, we had expended $25,000 of 
that fund. That was under the old law. This law is enacted 
and makes another appropriation, we will say, of $150,000. 
Now, we have $325,000 more than for the first seven days of 
July, and that is clearly within the limits of the law. Why 
should we duplicate? 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, my purpose in desiring to take 
the floor was to make an inquiry. I am not much concerned 
about these bills, but the Senator from North Dakota assumes 
that the bill which has just been acted upon both by the Senate 
and the House of Representatives is a law. As a matter of fact, 
the bill has been sent to the President for his signature. The 
Senator from North Dakota is assuming in his argument that 
the President will sign the bill, 

Mr. McCUMBBER,. Yes. 

Mr. PHELAN. Well, Mr. President, that is an unjustifiable 
assumption. We do not know what the President will do. He 
has a period of time in which to do it. Shall we sit here and 
wait upon the President, or must we pass this remedial legis- 
lation in order to take our recess? 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator from California was not here 
when I previously discussed the same contingency to which he 
is now referring, namely, if the President failed to sign the bill. 

Mr, PHELAN. Well, Mr. President, if the President fails to 
sign it, of course it would not be law, and the joint resolution 
of the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Martin] would be very 
helpful in the administration of the Agricultural Department. 

Mr. McCUMBER, Then, what becomes of all the results of a 
— months’ continuous battle in reference to the price of 
wheat? 7 

Mr. PHELAN. Well, the gentlemen who advocated that rise 
in the price of wheat will be among the unmourned minority. 
There must be a majority and a minority, and the minority 
will have failed to have impressed their views upon the President 
and upon two-thirds of the Congress which under the Constitu- 
tion may override the veto. 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; it would be the majority that would 
be yielding, and not the minority. I think we may assume, as 
has been suggested by the Senator from Virginia [Mr. MARTIN], 
, that the President will sign the bill. It passed by a very heavy 
LVI 
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majority both in the Senate and in the ofher House, and by a 
unanimous vote in the Senate this afternoon. The proposition 
proposing to fix the price at $2.40 a bushel for wheat passed by 
a vote, I think, of 150 to about 106 in the House of Representa- 
tives. With that very positive sentiment impressed upon this 
legislation, it seems to me that I have a right to assume that the 
President will sign it. Then, if the President does sign it, and 
he should also sign this joint resolution, we shall have two 
appropriations duplicating each other for that portion of July, 
1918, which will have expired before the Agricultural appropria- 
tion bill shall be signed. It is for that reason I say it ought to 
go out. 

On the other hand, if the President should fail to approve the 
bill which passed by such a heavy majority, then we shall, be 
placed in this position: After three months of labor in securing 
an agreement upon the price of the only commodity the price 
of which has been fixed by the administration, we nevertheless 
allow it to fail, because the President already has an appro- 
priation to take care of the Agricultural Department for the 
fiscal year of 1919, and thus we defeat the entire Agricultural 
appropriation bill and take the 1918 Agricultural appropriation 
bill as a basis for 1919. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, my only object is to call the 
attention of the Senate to the fact that if this motion prevails it 
puts the President in the position of either having to approve 
the Agricultural appropriation bill or leave the Agricultural 
Department without the means of maintenance for the fiscal 
year, I see in it an attempt to take away freedom of action 
from the Executive. 

I have no particular interest in the measure itself, but I 
think it would be a safeguard to pass the joint resolution moved 
by the Senator from Virginia and to leave the President free. 
If he approves of one he must disapprove of the other. So there 
need be no danger of duplication. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Well, Mr. President, that certainly is a 
unique method of legislation, by sending to the President two 
bills upon the same subject and saying to him, “ You veto the 
one and you approve the other.” Why not send him three or 
four or a dozen bills, all representing the views of minorities, 
and let him take his choice between the bills? It would be 
just as sensible as sending him two bills to-day covering any 
8 of the same period; and that is exactly what we ar 
doing. i 

Mr. PHELAN. Should I be in a position—and I am in no 
such position—to tell the Senator from North Dakota that the 
President in all probability will veto the Agricultural appro- 
priation bill, would he then consent to the joint resolution sub- 
mitted by the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. McCUMBER. We do not have to consent to something, 
I am thinking.. We would have to do something. I do not, 
however, think that there is any majority or any minority that 
is going to prevent the Agricultural Department from having 
sufficient money to take care of their demands; but I say that 
we ought to send one bill to the President now—we have passed 
that bill—and let the President sign it or return it without his 
signature. If he returns it, then it will be time enough to re- 
port some other measure. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. Does not the Senator from North Dakota think, 
if we send two bills to the President covering the same object, 
making appropriations for the same department, that that is u 
sort of invitation to either veto one or the other of the bills? 
There can be no doubt that if the President should veto the 
regular Agricultural appropriation bill either it would be passed 
through both Houses without the wheat amendment or a con- 
tinuing joint resolution would be passed making provision for 
the Department of Agriculture. Nobody could afford to resist 
one or the other of those proceedings; but to pass both bills 
and send both bills to him at once as competing measures looks 
a little like an invitation to veto the regular appropriation bill, 
because we shall already have made provision for a contingency 
which would arise in case he did yeto the Agricultural appro- 
priation bill. 

I have no disposition to exert any coercion on the President; 
I do not think we could, if we desired to do so; and certainly we 
do not desire to do so. The only point I make is that sending 
both measures is a sort of invitation to veto the regular appro- 
priation bill; and this joint resolution should go over until he 
does veto the regular bill. 

Mr. McOUMBER. It is not only an invitation, but we would 
be compelling him to veto one or else duplicate the appropriations. 
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Mr. GORE. If the pending joint resolution should be laid 
nside until the President vetoes the regular appropriation bill, 
if he should veto it, then I would not object to the appropria- 
tions for the Agricultural Department being included in .the 
joint resolution, because we must meet this exigency when it 
arises. I do not think it has arisen yet. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from North Dakota. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the joint 
resolution to be read a third time. 

The joint resolution was read the third time and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “Joint resolution 
making appropriations for certain necessary operations of the 
Government and of the District of Columbia for the months of 
July and August, 1918, and for other purposes.” 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by G. F. 
Turner, one of its clerks, announced that the House agrees to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 12600) making appropriations to supply defi- 
ciencies in appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30. 
1918, and prior fiscal years, on account of war expenses, and 
for other purposes, 

The message also announced that the House agrees to the 
further conference asked for by the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 1, 61, and 83 to the bill (II. R. 11692) making appropria- 
tions to provide for the expenses of the government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, and 
for other purposes, and had appointed Mr. Sisson, Mr. Me- 
AnpreEWs, and Mr. Davis managers at the further conference on 
the part of the House. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the 
Tiouse had signed the enrolled bill (II. R. 12600) making appro- 
priations to supply deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1918, and prior fiscal years, on account of 
war expenses, and for other purposes, and it was thereupon 
signed by the President pro tempore. 


CORRUPT PRACTICES. 


Mr. GERRY. I renew my previous request that Senate bill 
8438 be taken up for consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire te say to the Senator from Rhode 
Island that there are a number of Senators who are interested 
in that bill, and who have amendments to offer to it, who are 
absent from the city. No one expected the bill to be taken up 
nt this time, and I do not see why the Senator should make the 
request, inasmuch as there is no pressing necessity for the im- 
mediate passage of the bill. 

Mr. GERRY. I think there is necessity for the passage of 
this bill, and I do not see how there can be objection to it. 
The only objections that have been raised are that the scope 
of the bill should be enlarged. I do not believe that there is 
anything more important to this body than the purity of its 
elections. It seems to me that the bill is of great importance; 
that it should pass before the recess, so that there should be an 
opportunity for the House to act upon it. For that reason I 
urge its passage. ; : 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, this is a Senate bill. If it 
should pass the Senate to-day in the absence of the Senators who 
desire to discuss it and offer amendments to it, it will have to 
go to the House and be acted upon there. If Congress takes a 
recess to-day, that will be Impossible; and if it does not take a 
recess to-day, then the bill can be taken up when the Senators 
who are now absent are present. I repeat, there is no necessity 
for this bill, and there will be nothing gained, I will say to the 
Senator, by having it passed now. I do not think that advan- 
tage ought to be taken of those Senators who are absent. 

Mr. GERRY. I do not think there is any advantage being 
taken of any Senator who is absent. The only objection which 
has been raised to the bill is on the part of those who claim that 
the bill should go further in its scope; they did not object to the 
principle involved in the bill. I repeat, I think the matter is of 
the utmost importance, and for that reason I renew my request 
for unanimous consent. 

Mr. SMOOT. I shall have to object to unanimous consent. 

Mr. GERRY. Then, Mr. President, I move that the Senate 


proceed to the consideration of Senate bill 8438. 


Mr. SMOOT. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

1 852 PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Hitchcock Nugent Smith, Ariz, 
Bankbead Johnson, Cal. Overman Smith, Ga, 
Borah Johnson, S. Dak. Phelan Smith, Mud. 
Chamberlain Jones, N. Mex. Pittman Smoot 
Culberson Jones, Wash. Poindexter Sterling 
Curtis Kellogg Pomerene Sutherland 
Fletcher Lenroot Ransdell Swanson 
‘ance ‘wis Recd Trammell 
Gerry McKellar Saulsbury Underwood 
Gore yers Shafroth Vardaman 
Guion Nelson Sh Walsh 
Harding New Sherman 
Henderson Norris Shields 


Mr. LEWIS. I desire to announce that the junior Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Becxrast] is detained on official business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Fifty Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. GERRY. I renew my motion that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Senate bill 3438. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Chair hears none. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 3438) to prevent corrupt practices in the elec- 
tion of Senators, Representatives, or Delegates in Congress, 
which had been reported from the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections with an amendment. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill has been read. The 
Secretary will state the amendment. reported by the committee. 

The amendment was, on page 1, line 8, after the word “ vote,“ 
to insert the words “or to vote for or against any particular 
candidate,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, ete., That whoever shall promise, offer, or give, or 
cause to be promised, offered, or given, any money or other things of 
value, or shall make or tender any contract, undertaking, obligation, 
gratuity, or security for the payment of moncy or for the delivery or 
conveyance of anything of value to any person or persons, either to 
vote or withhold their vote or to vote for or against any particular 
candidate at any 288 or special election for Senator or Representa- 
tive or Delegate in Congress, shall be fned not more than $1,000 or 
imprisoned not more than one year, or both. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I should like to know what the 
words “particular candidate” mean? Do they mean that a 
candidate in any particular State is to fall under the provisions 
of the proposed law, while a candidate in another State is not 
to be affected by it? Why not say “vote for or against any 
cundidate“? 

Mr. GERRY. I will say to the Senator from Utah that that 
amendment proposing to incorporate the words “or to vote for 
or against any particular candidate” is am amendment reported 
by the committee which had charge of the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know that. I wanted to know why the com- 
mittee used the word “ particular.” 

Mr. GERRY. I do not know; I can not answer that question. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, the amendment was sug- 
gested in that form. I do not know that there is any special 
reason why the word “ particular” should either remain in or 
be left out. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then, I move that the word “particular” be 
stricken from the committee amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment to the 
amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. In the committee amendment it is propose 
to strike out the word “particular” before the word “ candi- 
date.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I think that is the only com- 
mittee amendment. I now move to insert in line 9, after the 
word “ any,” the words “ primary or,” so that it will read: 

Witbhold their vote or to vote for or against any candidate at any 

rimary or general or special election for Senator or Representative or 
legate in Congress. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I do not believe that is a 
good amendment. I do not see that primary elections ought to 
be under the control of the Federal authorities in any way. 
Primary elections are based purely upon State law and State 
action; and it seems to me that it is not proper to extend this 
legislation to the primaries. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, everyone knows that the pri- 
mary election in a Southern State is equivalent to the election 
of whoever is nominated at a primary election. What is the 
use of the proposed law so far as the Southern States are con- 
cerned unless we put in the- word“ primary“? If we are going 
to have a law to apply in this country to the election of Sena- 


Is there objection? The 
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tors, let it apply to all the States and not eliminate a certain 
section of the country. I am in favor of a law that will apply 
to all the States alike. 

Mr. FLETCHER. This bill does apply to all the States. 

Mr. SMOOT. It does in the case of general elections, but 
the Senator knows there is nothing to a general election in the 
Southern States for a Senator or a Member of the other House; 
he knows the result is determined in the primaries; he knows 
that at the primaries is where money is spent; and he knows 
that is where the political work is done. That is not so in the 
Northern States nor in the Western States. If this principle is 
to apply to all elections, let it apply to primary elections in the 
Southern States. I can not see why there should be any ob- 
jection to the amendment, for, if the principle is right, it ought 
to be made to apply to all elections. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH. I will wait until the Senator concludes. 

Mr. SMOOT. I offer the amendment in good faith, thinking 
that, if Senators are converted tod the principle—and I have no 
objection to the principle—it should apply to all elections, and, 
therefore, I hope that the amendment will be adopted by the 
Senate. Then there will be no question about the passage of the 
bill, in my opinion. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I feel as if I should like to 
appeal to the Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] to withdraw 
his objection to the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Smoor]. The legislation is very, very much needed, 
indeed, and I can not conceive that any representative from any 
State would object to a prosecution for bribery committed at a 
primary election at which candidates for the Senate or the House 
of Representatives are to be nominated. The act is very re- 
stricted in its scope; it is confined to the crime of bribery only; 
and I want to appeal very earnestly to my associates on this side 
of the Chamber not to interpose any objections that are not 
vital to this legislation, which is, as some of us happen to know, 
very much needed, indeed. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Montana 
permit a question? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr. KING. Why can not the States deal with this question? 
Most of them have statutes in regard to elections, penal statutes, 
statutes dealing with fraudulent voting, with bribery. Why 
intrude the Federal Government into the States when the States 
are competent to deal with their own affairs? = 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I am very sure the Senator from 
Tthode Island would be able to satisfy the Senator from Utah 
from the history of his own State as to how inadequate is the 
provision made by the State statute, and, worse than that, how 
utterly inadequate is the execution of the State statute involv- 
ing the question of the election of a United States Senator. 

Mr. President, when the Constitution was originally adopted 
there was comparatively little occasion for a provision in it con- 
cerning elections, because only a Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives in the Federal system was the subject of election 
by the vote of the people. But, Mr. President, we live in a dif- 
ferent age. It was not a long time until the President of the 
United States became virtually elected by the electors of the 
various States, and notwithstanding the machinery of the Elec- 
toral College we all recognize that he is now in fact elected 
by the people of the United States. Moreover, we have brought 
about the election of Senators by the people of the various 
States; so that it becomes a matter of very great moment to 
the people of my State whether there are pure elections in every 
other State in the Union, and it becomes a matter of very great 
consequence to us who are permitted to vote in every other State 
in the Union. Therefore, if the elections of Senators and Rep- 
resentatives are corrupted in any one State by bribery, it is a 
matter of the most profound importance to the people of my 
State, because they are obliged to submit to laws which may per- 
chance become effective by the vote of Senators or Representa- 
tives chosen by corrupt means in any particular State. 

Undoubtedly there are laws against bribery in the various 
States; but those who have had experience in politics—and the 
Senator from Utah need consult only his own experience—will 
recognize that in the States where this statute is necessary, the 
parties who make themselves amenable to the local statutes erdi- 
narily control the machinery of government, so that the law is 
not executed and the trials are not had. Such a condition of 
affairs prevailed in my State until no very remote period in its 
history; and though we had the most drastic corrupt-practices 
act-in our State, it was a dead letter in the very counties in 
which a corrupt-practices act was most needed, simply because 
those who handled the political machinery likewise handled the 
prosecuting attorneys and the machinery by which the juries 
wera assembled in those counties. 


So, Mr. President, it will not do to say that we ean afford to 
leave to the laws of States the whole matter of guarding the 
purity of elections of United States Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress, and the President of the United States himself. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I want to indorse very heart- 
ily everything that the distinguished Senator from Montana { Mr. 
Wars] has said upon this subject. As one member of the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections, I consented to report 
this bill as we did because I hoped we could get it through with- 
out any opposition; but, as the question has come up, I want to 
say that I feel that this legislation ought to apply to primary 
as well as to general elections. 

In answer to the suggestion made by the junior Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Kına], allow me to say that in the election of 1916 in 
Hamilton County, Ohio, there were about 100 indictments re- 
turned by the Federal grand jury under the so-called conspiracy 
statute for corruption at the general election. 

The Department of Justice was of the opinion that that statute 
was comprehensive enough to cover conspiracies for fraud in elec- 
tions as well as other conspiracies. The United States Supreme 
Court just very recently reversed the convictions under that 
statute, and now it is as if there were no Federal election law 
relating to the election of Congressmen and Senators; and the 
condition in Hamilton County, Ohio, to-day is such that when 
it comes to an offense against the election laws of the State there 
can not be an indictment or a conviction, and if we can not get 
relief there we want it in the Federal courts. 

It is quite true that there have been more of these frauds in 
every section of the country than we like to admit, I do not 
believe I have here the title of the case to which I referred, but 
it was an opinion delivered by Mr. Justice McReynolds very 
recently, and I had it incorporated in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
on page 6948 on May 23, 1918, when this same bill was up for 
consideration. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, this bill is simply a bill to 
punish bribery of the vete; and I think the committee realized 
that it is just as important to include primary elections as it 
is to include the general elections. Many of the States do not 
have statutes providing penalties for the corruption of voters 
in the primary elections for Senators and Representatives. 
Many of the State laws apply only to State officers and county 
officers and municipal officers, and the penal clauses do not 
apply to primary elections for Senators and Representatives. 
Several of those have come to my attention. 

I do not care whether it is a close State or whether it is 
not a close State. Everybody realizes that the purity of a 
primary election, which to-day is held under the sanction of 
law all over this country, is just as important as the purity of 
the general election, if not more so, and this statute is a simple 
statute against the bribery of a voter. I can not see any reason 
why it should not apply both to primary and to general elec- 
tions, and I am in favor of it. ; 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I agree with those who think 
that the word “primary” ought to inserted in the bill, 
and I am in favor of it not because of any particular applica- 
tion to any particular section of the country. It is true, as the 
Senator from Utah says, that in some parts of the country the 
primary is perhaps more important and more controlling in the 
ultimate result than in other States; but, nevertheless, it is 
just as essential that the word “ primary” be inserted for the 
Northern States as it is for the Southern States. 

Of late years there has come to be more money expended in 
primary elections, often, than in the final elections. It is a 
practice which obtains pretty generally now to expend a very 
considerable amount of money in primary elections. Of course, 
I am not authorized to say that any specific acts of corrup- 
tion have taken place; but where there is so much money 
expended it is well to have the matter thoroughly controlled 
by law, and I am therefore very much in favor, if the bill is 
to be passed at all, of inserting the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Utah, because the entire election should be pro- 
tected, from beginning to end. In other words, if you can 
corrupt an election to get a man on the ticket, you have cor- 
rupted the entire election, because it necessarily follows that 
the first step will be followed up, to the extent that they may 
to the final consummation. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Idaho yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. I should like to inquire of the 
Senator from Idaho if he has any doubt as to the power of Con- 
gress to legislate with reference to the primary? 

Mr. BORAH. No; I have not, with reference to the election 
of Senators and Representatives, 
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Jury, 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I ean see, of course, how a dis- 


tinction might be made. I was of the opinion myself that the 
power did exist, but I wanted te have the assurance of the 
Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. I feel very certain that we have that power; 
and I may say here further that the time is not far distant, Mr. 
President, when the National Government is going to take over 
the control of clections to a very great extent—to a much 
greater extent than it has heretofore. At the conclusion of the 
Civil War we passed what is known as the fifteenth amend- 
ment, and in a few weeks, I am told, we are going to pass an- 
other amendment, known as the woman-suffrage amendment. 
Those two amendments, together with the fact that we now 
have a certain power over the election of Senators and Rep- 
resentatives, will not only give the National Government con- 
trol of the elections in the States, but it will impose upon the 
National Government the duty of controlling the elections in the 
States. We might just as well understand now as later that 
the National Government is going to assume practically com- 
plete control over the elections. Wherever a Senator is elected 
or a Representative is elected, and you control that election by 
reason of that fact, you will as a practical fact control the 
elections of State officers. We should not blind ourselves to 
the fact that these amendments to the Constitution widening 
and extending the power of the National Government over the 
franchise will lead to complete national control over elections. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President: 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I wish to suggest to the Senator from New 
Mexico that under the decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States there can not be the slightest doubt not only 
that Congress has the power to punish frauds on primary elec- 
tions, but te enact a primary-election law. In fact, some States— 
nt least one that I know of—have held that only Congress can 
do it, and that the State law providing for the regulation of a 
primary for Senators was unconstitutional. I do not think 
that was good Jaw in the absence of a statute by Congress 
which occupies the entire field, but there can not be any doubt 
of the power of Congress to regulate the election of Senators 
and Representatives. 

Mr. BORAH. I agree with that view. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, the manifest purpose of 
this bill has my very hearty approval. If the penalties imposed 
were limited in their application to the man or woman elected 
to Congress, I should not object to it; but I am a little afraid 
of any bill or any law that gives the Federal Government au- 
thority to Interfere with State elections. We had enough of that 
legislative poison in the South during the days of reconstruc- 
tion, and I for one do not want any more of it. I wish it under- 
stood that I am very much opposed to anything that even savors 
of fraud in election. I am opposed to a man occupying a seat 
in this Chamber or in the other House whose title to his seat is 
in the least tainted with dishonesty. ‘This bill, of course, is not 
fairly subject to the criticism that my friend the able Senator 
from Utah has made of it. It is not intended to control in any 
way the morals of the people of the States, but its purpose, as 
I understand it, is to conserve and make certain the morals of 
the legislative body of the Government. I am opposed to the 
use of money in elections, either general or primary elections, 
and I shall never vote to permit a man to occupy a seat in this 
Chamber as long as I am a Member of this body, whose title to 
his place is in the slightest degree vitlated by fraud. Now, if 
the bill shall be amended so as to provide that no man or woman 
shall hold a seat in the Congress of the United States who has 
secured his or her election by methods condemned in this bill, 
it will have my very cordial support. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Missis- 
sippi yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I yield. 

Mr. POMERENE. As each body is made the judge of the 
election and qualification of its own Members, we can expel 
from the Senate, and the House of Representatives can expel 
from the House any Member whose election Is brought about by 
fraud. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. That is true. I am perfectly familiar 
with that prerogative which belongs to the Senate, and the 
Senator from Ohio has not given me any information that is 
not known to every page in this Chamber. The House and the 
Senate are judges of the qualifications of thelr Members. There 
is no question but that the provisions of this bill will place all 
State elections for Members of Congress and the United States 
Senate under Federal control. I think the power had better be 
reserved to the States where it has been ex with pru- 
dence for more than a hundred years. 


Now, Mr. President, I repeat I do not wish to permit by any 
act of omission or commission a man to serve in the Congress 
of the United States who has been elected by methods con- 
demned by this bill. I would not have any man occupy a sent 
in this body or in the other body of this Congress whose right 
to that seat is tainted with fraud or any of the acts condemned 


in this bill. If the penalties in the proposed law shall be limited 


to the man corruptly elected to the House or the Senate, I shall 
be very glad to support it, but it is a dangerous experiment to 
take from the States the authority to punish election frauds 
and vest it in the Federal Government. The States can be 
relied upon to punish election frauds committed in their re- 
spective jurisdictions. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I have no doubt in the 
world, and I can not conceive how there can be a doubt arising 
in the mind of any person, of the right and the authority of 
Congress to legislate upon this subject. Congress having al- 
ready legislated upon it and prescribed that no election shall 
be held valid in the face of fraud, and invalidating an election 
where such election has been secured through fraud, I can not 
see any objection to a further amendment of the law punish- 
ing those who are guilty of the fraud. 

But, Mr. President, what I really am more interested in at 
this time is to ascertain whether my confidence in self govern- 
ment must be shattered; whether or not it is true that there 
are whole counties in the United States where law can not be 
enforced. If I understood the Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMER- 
ENE] and the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Geary], cach of 
them announced that a certain number of indictments had been 
returned against citizens of two different counties in two dif- 
ferent States, but nothing was said as to whether or not those 
indictments had been followed up by convictions. I am asking 
whether it is really true that those Senators seek to come to 
Congress to get a Federal law because they are unable to en- 
force the laws of their States in counties in their States? 

Mr. GERRY. In answer to the Senator from North Dakota 
I desire to say that, unfortunately, in my State the authorities 
have not prosecuted violations of the election laws. In the his- 
tory’ of that State we have practically had no convictions, 
although bribery has been rampant. It was not the fault of 
juries; the fault was in the fact that no indictments were had. 
When Federal aid was invoked 56 indictments were had, and 
that fact speaks for itself; in other words 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator speaks of indictments. Were 
there convictions under those indictments? 

“Mr. GERRY. In other words, the Federal prosecuting official 
was able to obtain 56 indictments. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Well, how about conyictions? An indict- 
ment amounts to nothing unless there is a conviction, 

Mr. GERRY. It was impossible to obtain convictions because 
the Supreme Court of the United States said that the Federal 
Government did not have jurisdiction. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Well, I am trying to get at the real root 
of the trouble. 

Mr. GERRY. There was no Federal statute. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Is it true that in Rhode Island the State 
laws can not be enforced in a county in the State by the people 
of the State and the officials of the State? 

Mr. GERRY. I will say to the Senator that the officials of 
the State do not enforce the election laws. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Do not enforce the laws? 

Mr. GERRY. Do not enforce the laws. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Let me ask the Senator, then, is there not 
provision in the State laws or the constitution of the State for 
the removal of an officer who fails to perform his duties? May 
not the governor remove him, and, if there is no provision for 
removal by the executive, is there not some other process that 
can be instituted by the people themselves to get rid of an off- 
cial who will not perform his duty? 

Mr. GERRY. The Senator evidently does not understand 
the constitution of Rhode Island. 

Mr. McCUMBER, I admit that I do not. 

Mr. GERRY. The situation is this: Apparently the State 
officials are not able to find evidence of bribery; at least they 
do not prosecute for such offenses, although the Federal oficials 
had no difficulty in securing such evidence and obtaining indict- 
ments. In our State we are wor under a rotten borough 
system, as bad as that which existed in England before the 
reform bill of 1832. Under that system a small minority of 
the population is able to contro) the government of the State, 
and the political party in the State, which has been in power 
for many, Many years, is in power, in my opinion, on account of 
its control of that minority vote. When the political party in 
control is not able to see that we have purity in elections and 
is not able to give us the reforms that we need in the State, 
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then it is time that we should seek aid from the Federal Gov- 


ernment. That is why I have introduced this bill. The fact 
remains, as I have heretofore stated, that, owing to the rotten 
borough system, a very few towns are able to control the State 
senate, and by so doing control the government of the State. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It seems to me, Mr. President, that the 
Senator challenges either the integrity or the good sense of the 
people of the State, because, if they have good sense and also 
have integrity, there can be no possibility but that they can 
remove the bad conditions of which the Senator is complaining. 

After all, it is a self-governing State; the power rests in 
the people themselves, and, if they have a knowledge of the 
situation and if they have the moral sense back of that knowl- 
edge, I confess I can see no reason on earth why they them- 
selves can not apply the remedy. 

Mr. GERRY. In reply to the Senator, if the majority ruled 
in Rhode Island and if the majority had the authority to make 
the laws, there is no doubt in my mind that these conditions 
would not exist; but unfortunately we are suffering from 
minority rule and from an arehaic constitution, which was 
adopted in the forties, a constitution so framed that it is prac- 
tically impossible to amend it. in order to amend the consti- 
tution a proposed amendment must be passed twice by both 
houses of the State legislature before being submitted to the 
people; but no amendment can go through, of course, if the 
State senate is against it, and the State senate is elected by a 
minority of the people. So, under the control of the political 
machine in power in that State, it is possible to prevent con- 
stitutional amendment, although the people in every section of 
the State are crying aloud for it and the majority of the 
people are highly in favor of it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I shall be glad, indeed, to 
do anything or assist in any way toward relieving conditions 
such as the Senator from Rhode Island has mentioned; and I 
shall, out of consideration for him, if not for other consid- 
erations, certainly refrain from any obstructive tactics as to 
this proposed legislation. 

I wish, however, to say, in reply to what the senior Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Saroor] suggested when I objected to his amend- 
ment, that it is scarcely necessary for me to insist that I am 
just as much opposed to bribery at elections as he or any other 
man can be. I am perfectly willing that bribery at elections 
shall be prohibited all over the country and at every election; 
and I desire to see that done. But I resent Strongly the impli- 
cation that, because I object to this amendment, therefore the 
South, particulariy that portion of it which I have the honor 
in some part to stand for here, wants to be left free to com- 
mit bribery at elections just as the people there may please to 
do. I resent the intimation that by reason of opposing this 
amendment I am in favor of or in sympathy with the practice 
which the bill condemns; and I must be permitted to urge some 
experience which has passed into history in connection with the 
Federal courts interfering or intervening in the case of alleged 
congressional election frauds. 

It is perfectly well known that not a great many years ago— 
I will say generally during the McKinley administration—a 
man was appointed a Federal district judge for the southern 
district of Florida for the reason and with the understanding 
that he was at once to organize his court and proceed to 
cute people in a certain congressional district in that State for 
alleged election frauds; that after his appointment he did or- 
ganize that court, and they made a cost mill of it for the 
benefit of the marshal and the clerk, and from three to five hun- 
dred citizens were indicted, hauled from their homes, forced 
to give bond and employ attorneys, and go to expense to 
answer the indictments laid against them by a Republican 
district attorney, at the instance of a Republican judge, served 
by a Republican marshal, in order to carry out the pledge of 
that judge that he would proceed at once to have people in that 
State prosecuted for alleged election frauds. 

Mr. REED. How were the juries secured? 

Mr, FLETCHER. After these people were called before that 
court juries were ordered to be summoned. . This United 
States marshal wrote to the deputies throughout the district: 
“T want you to summon so many men from each of yeur coun- 
ties in this district to serve on the juries, and these men must 
be true and tried Republicans.” That was the written in- 
struction given by the marshal to his deputies throughout that 
district—* Every man you summon to serve on this jury must 
be a true and tried Republican.” 

I submit, Mr. President, that if there is one crime greater 
than that of stuffing the ballot bex, it is the crime of stuffing 
the jury box. ‘That was actually done in that district, It 
turned out that out of these 400 or 500 indictments, as I recall 
now, not a single person was convicted; but they were perse- 


cuted as well as prosecuted, put to enormous expense, and 
hounded and pursued for months and months. 

Mr. President, I do not believe that situation will ever arise 
again. I believe, candidly, that we have passed beyond it. £ 
do not believe there will ever again be such a partisan Attorney 
General who would outline such a scheme and plan as that, 
or that there will ever again be a man who will enter into an 
undertaking of that sort, or that a court will ever again be 
organized in that way in any part of the country. I really 
think we have gotten beyond it; but I mention it as one of the 
possibilities and one of the dangers under legislation of this 
kind, and I mention it as an experience demonstrating the kind 
of persecution and tyranny and oppression that could be prac- 
ticed under legislation of this sort. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, if the Senator will per- 
mit me, the occurrences in Florida to which he refers must 
have been before the present system of selecting United States 
juries was in vogue; were they not? Now, of course, the juries 
are selected by commissioners, one of whom is the clerk of the 
court, and another of opposite political opinion, appointed by 
the judge, and they are selected, of course, in a nonpartisan 
or rather in a bipartisan way; so that such things could not 
occur now. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I believe that at that time the names were 
drawn from a box; but it was claimed that the list from the 
box was exhausted, and then they had a right to summon men 
from the district at large, and I think they do so yet, even under 
that system. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I have had some such experience as the 
Senator describes in my own State when juries have been ex- 
hausted and tulesmen were summoned to try political cases, 
and I sympathize with his statement of the outrages which have 
been committed; but that was not in regurd to such an offense 
as bribery, which I regard as the meanest, lowest thing to 
which parties can resort. That was with respect to the very 
partisan operations of the old supervisors and United States 
deputy marshals. when they were attempting to control elec- 
tions by force. To my mind, force is a much more respectable 
method by which to control elections than bribery. Bribery 
has been denominated in the Democratic platforms in my State 
for years as treason to the country, and I so regard it; and I 
am in entire sympathy with this particular provision which the 
Senator from Rhode Island is trying to have put in the United 
States laws. I do not think anybody can be hurt by this. 

If I thought that under the guise of this act the United 
States. would attempt to control State elections my opinion 
would coincide precisely with that of the Senator from Florida; 
but this bill is so narrow in its scope, and it is such a mean, 
miserable, treasonable thing that we are trying to put a stop 
to and trying to obtain an additional forum in which to try 
these cases that I am in accord with the Senater from Rhode 
Island in this matter. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I condemn quite as strongly as does the 
Senator from Delaware the practice of bribery. What I have 
had to say has been by way of indicating the danger of putting 
into the hands of the Federal courts the duty of enforcing the 
law with respect to the elections of Congressmen and Senators 
in this way, and I instanced our experiénce of some years ago— 
which was most unhappy and which, as I say frankly, I do 
not expect ever will occur again—as an illustration of the 
danger that is involved in legislatien of this kind. I rather 
prefer to leave the administration and enforcement of these - 
laws to the States, respectively; and I believe that that power 
left to the States and the steps that we have taken here with 
regard to the amount of expense allowed and the control over 
the election of its Members that each body of Congress has 
gives us sufficient protection. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, if this bill can be voted on 
right away, I have no objection; but it is now 5 o'clock, and 
it is Saturday afternoon, and it seems to me that we might 
take an adjournment. 4 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, will not the Senator allow 
us to have a vote? I think we can vote on the matter. So far 
as I know, the discussion is practically finished; at least, I 
hope so, and I hope that we may have a vote very soon. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Asucunsr in the chair). 
The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Jones, N. Mex, 
Bankhead 


Curtis Guion Jones, Wash. 
Beckham Dillingham Harding Kello; 
Borah Fietchér Hitchcock Kendrick 
Chamberlain France Johnson, Cal. King 
Culberson Gerry Johnson, S. Dak. Lenroot 
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* Be Noir E Mr. PITTMAN. I offer that as an amendment. 

Nugent Reed Sterlin u} Mr, GERRY. Ishall be very glad to accept that amendment. 

Overman Saulsbury Sutherland The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 


Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the absence of the senior 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. FALL]. I will let this announce- 
ment remain for the day. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I desire to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence on official business of the junior Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. KInnVI. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I desire to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence on official business of the junior Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. HENDERSON]. ? 

Mr. LEWIS. May the Recorp show the absence of the senior 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. James], occasioned by personal 
illness? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-three Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum of the Senate is present. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Rhode Island how he interprets the following language of 
the bill, reading lines 7, 8, and 9: 
for the delivery or conveyance of anything of value to any person or 
persons, either to vote or withhold their vote or to vote for or against 
any particular candidate at any gencral or special election for Senator. 

Would not that language make any person guilty of an offense 
who voted at a primary or special election at which a Senator 
or Representative or Delegate in Congress was voted for, even 
though the person for whom he voted was a State official? It 
seems to me that that language is so broad that this statute 
would penalize a man for bribery in connection with any candi- 
date, whether Federal or State. 

Mr. GERRY. I will say to the Senator from Utah that I 
do not think so. 

Mr. KING. I invite the attention of the Senate to the 
language. It seems to me that it is susceptible of no other 
construction: 


That whoever shall promise, offer, or give, or cause to be promised, 
offered, or given, any money or other things of value, or shall make 
or tender any contract, undertaking, obligation, gratuity, or security 
for the payment of money or for the delivery or conveyance of any- 
thing of value to any person or persons, either to vote or withhold 
their vote or to vote for or against any particular candidate at any 
general or special election— 


That would mean a justice of the peace, a constable, and 


so on. 

Mr. GERRY. I will say to the Senator that the word “ par- 
ticular” was stricken out, as I understand, so that it now 
reads: 

For or against any candidate at any general or 
for Senator or Representative or Delegate in Congress. 

The legislation applies purely to Federal officials, and, being 
a criminal statute, will be construed strictly. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. KING. Just a minute; let me reply. I understand the 
rule of criminal construction, of course, that penal statutes are 
construed strictly; but the language as found in the bill would 
make it an offense if the bribery was in connection with some 
local State official. 

Mr, THOMPSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield jus 
a minute? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Permit me to call attention to the fact that 
the Senator read down to the real controlling clause, and that is: 

Any general or special election for Senator or Representative or 
Delegate in Congress. 

I simply wanted to call that fact to the attention of the 
Senator. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Senator from Kansas is mis- 
taken, of course. The language covers any person who may be 
voted for at any general or special election; and the Senator 
knows that at general elections officials of the States are voted 
for, the same as a Member of Congress is voted for. 

Mr. PITTMAN and Mr. THOMPSON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield; and if so, to whom? : 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from Nevada. 


special election 


Mr. PITTMAN. I think possibly the construction of the 
Senator from Utah might be the construction of a court, but 
by inversion of the language you will find that it is not so, if 
you should read it as follows: 


To any person or persons, either to vote or withhold their vote or 


t te fi inst any particular candidate for Senator or Repre- 
„ * spond. I have a general pair with that Senator. 


sentative— 


yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. KING. I yield to either of the Senators. I just wanted 
to call attention to the language of the bill as it is drawn now, 
It would make it an offense to deal with some local election. 

Mr. PITTMAN, I offer the amendment suggested. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is an amendment pend- 
ing, which the Secretary will now state. 

- The Secrerary. The pending amendment is the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], in line 9, be- 
fore the word “general” to insert the words “primary or,” 
so that it will read “at any primary or general or special 
election for Senator or Representative or Delegate in Congress.” 

Mr. BORAH. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll, and Mr. AsHurst 
responded in the affirmative. 

Mr. GERRY. I am willing to accept that amendment. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, a point of order. The roll call 


is proceeding. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. One response has been made. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I rise to a point of order. The Senator 
from Rhode Island accepted that amendment when it was pro- 
posed by the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Nevada did not offer the 
amendment. The Senator from Utah offered the amendment 
and it was not accepted. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The offer was made. 

Mr. NORRIS. I make the point of order the debate is out 
of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will proceed 
with the roll call. 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I ask what the question is? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question may be stated. 
The roll call is the only thing that is now in order. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. There was so much confusion in the 
Chamber we do not know what we are to vote on. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will again state 
the amendment. * 

The Secrerary. The pending question is the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Soor], in line 9, before 
the word “ general” to insert the words “ primary or,“ so that, 
if amended, it will read “at any primary or general or special 
election for Senator or Representative or Delegate in Congress.” 

Mr. BORAH. Question! 

The Secretary resumed the calling of the roll. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (when his name was called). The 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox], with whom I am 
paired, is absent. I transfer my pair to the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Kirsy] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Hanpwick] to the 
senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] and vote “yea.” 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GAL- 
LINGER]. I transfer that pair to the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. Rozgryson] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. GERRY (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the junior Senator from New York [Mr. Carper]. 
I transfer that pair to the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Horus] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). I transfer 
my general pair with the senior Senator from Rhode Island 
IMr. Cour] to the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] and 
vote “ yea.” 8 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia (when his name was called). I trans- 
fer my pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Lopez] to the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harpwick] and 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from South Carolina IMr. Surrgl to 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. TowNsENp] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. THOMPSON (when his name was called). I have a 
pair with the junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN]. I 
am advised that he would vote as I do, and I will therefore 
vote. I vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concluded, 

Mr. HARDING (after having voted in the affirmative). I note 
that the Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNperwoop] did not re- 
I therefore 
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transfer my general pair to the junior Senator from Oregon 
IMr. McNary] and allow my vote to 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I desire to announce the ab- 
seace of the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WILIAus!] on ac- 
count of illne:s in his family, and he requested me to ask that 
he be granted an ‘ndefinife leave of absence. I make that re- 
quest now. 

Mr. MYERS. I transfer my pair with the Senator frou 
Connecticut [Mr. MeLzaxl to the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Cursrerson] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. If my colleague [Mr. McNary] were 
present. I am authorized to state that he would vote for this bill. 

Mr. KENDRICK (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
observe that the senior Senato- from New Mexico IMr. Farr], 
with whom I have a pair, is absent on official business, but it 
` seems, from the best information I can obtain, that he would 
vote ns I have voted on this question. So I will allow my vote 
to stand. 

Mr. PENROSE (after having yoted in the affirmative). I 
observe that the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WI 
aus!] has no’ voted. I have a general pair with that Senator 
which I transfer to the junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Barm] and let my vote stand. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (after having voted in the affirmative). 
I have already voted, but I observe that the senior Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Sacra], with whom I have a pair, has not voted. 
I therefore transfer my pair to my colleague [Mr. Pace] and 
allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. REED (after having voted in the affirmative). When I 
voted I neglected to announce the transfer of my pair. I an- 
neunce the transfer of my pair with the Senator from Michigan 

[Mr. Surra] to the Senator from Missouri [Mr. WILFLEY] and 
allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The junior Senator from Nevada Mr. 
* Henpverson] is absent on official business. If present, I wish to 
state that he would vote for this bill. s 

Mr. McKELLAR. I desire to announce the absence of the 
junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Krrsy] on official business. 

Mr. LEWIS. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Wrrerraats] is detained by death in his family. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the fol- 
lowing pairs: 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] with 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. WALSH]; 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] with the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. Wotcotr}; 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Wrexs] with the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Janes]; 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumsrr] with the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. THOMAS]: and 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Branvecree] with the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. HENDERSON]. 

The result was announced—yeas 40, nays 10, as follows: 


YEAS—40. 

Ashurst Harding McKellar Reed 
Beckham Hitchcock New Saulsbury 
Borah Johnson, Cal. Norris Shafroth 
Chamberlain Johnson, S. Dak. Nugent Sheppard 
Cummins Jones, N. Mex. Penrose Simmons 
Curtis Jones, W. Phelan Smoot 
Dillingham Kellogg Pittman Sterlin 

ance 3 1 — Ereet 
Gerry nrod merene ompson 
Guion Lewis Ransdell Warren 

NAYS—10, 
Bankhead Myers Smith, Ga. Vardaman 
Fletcher Overman Swanson 
King Smith, Ariz. Trammell 
NOT VOTING—45. 

Baird Hale McNary ‘Townsend 
Brandegee Hardwick Ma Underwood 
caue Henderson Nelson Wadsworth 

Colt Hollis aish 
Culberson James Pa Watson 
Fall Kenyon Robinson Weeks 
Fernald Kirby Sherman Wilfie 
Frelinghuysen Knox Shields Williams 
Gallinger La Follette Smith, Md, Wolcott 
Goft Lodge Smith, Mich. 
Gore McCumber Smith, S. C. 
Gronna McLean Thomas 


So Mr. Suoor's amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PITTMAN, - So that there may be ro doubt in regard to 
the construction ef this matter and so that the objection of the 
Senator from Utah may be entirely removed and it may appear 
that this bill deals only with the election of Senators and 
resentatives in Congress, I ask that the language of the bill be 
inverted, and I offer this amendment for that purpose. 

bid PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
umendment. 


The Secrerary. Strike out the words “at any primary or 
general or special election,” in lines 9 and 10, and insert the 
same after the word “ Congress,” in line 11. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by G. PF. 
Turner, one of ifs clerks, announced that the House agrees to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 12281) making appropriations for the support of 
the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919. 

The message also announced that the House agrees to the 
amendments of the Senate to the joint resolution (H. J. Res, 311) 
making appropriations for certain necessary operations of the 
Government and of the District of Columbia for the months of 
July and August, 1918, and for other purposes. 

The message further announced that the House disagrees to 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 12211) granting 
pensions and inerease of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors 
of the Regular Army and Navy and certain soidiers and sailors 
of wars other than the Civil War, and to widows of such sol- 
diers and sailors, agrees to the conference’ asked for by the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
had appointed Mr. Key, Mr. KEATING, and Mr. SerLs managers 
at the conference on the part of the House. 

The message also announced that the House agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses to the amendments of the House to the bill 
(S. 3798) granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain 
soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy and of 
wars other than the Civil War, and to certain widows and 
dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors. ' 

The message further announced that the House agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill 
(S. 4193) granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain 
soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy and of wars 
other than the Civil War, and to certain widows and dependent 
relatives of such soldiers and sailors. 

The message also announced that the House agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the twe Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill 
(S. 4542) granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain 
soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy and of wars 
other than the Civil War, and to certain widows and dependent 
relatives of such soldiers and sailors. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the 
House had signed the following enrolled bills and joint reso- 
Topon, a and they were thereupon signed by the President pro 
tempo 

H. LR. 9084. An act making appropriations for the Department 
of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919; 

H. R. 12281. An act making appropriations for the support of 
the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919; and 

H. J. Res. 311. Joint resolution making appropriations for 
certain necessary operations of the government and of the Dis- 
triet of Columbia for the months of July and August, 1918, and 
for other purposes. 


ARMY APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT (N0. 740). 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I call up the conference report upon 
House bill 12281, the Army appropriation bill. 
The conference report was read, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
12281) making appropriations for the support of the Army for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, having met, after full 
and free conference have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
ment to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 3, 28, 
40, 43. 47, 51, 52, 57, 58, 59, 66, 68, 70, 72, 76, 85, 111, 114, 114, 
117, 120, 121, and 122. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 4, 5. 6, 7. S. 9. 10, 11, 12, 13. 14, 
15, 16, 17, 18. 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26. 29, 30, 31, 32, 33. 34, 
35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 41, 44, 45, 46, 48, 50, 55, 56. 60, 63, 64, 67. 73. 
75, 77 78. T9, 80, S1, 82, 83. 84, 86, 87, 88, 90, 91. 92, 93, 97, 98, 
99, 100, 101, 102, 112, 113, and 119, and agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 27, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate insert: “and any building, plant, or factory acquired 
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since April 6, 1917, including the lands upon which the plant or 
factory may be situated“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 42, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate insert: 

“ Appointment from staff corps to line of Army: That here- 
after the President be, and he is hereby, authorized, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, to appoint any chief of a 
staff corps, department, or bureau of the Army who has had 40 
or more years of service in the Army a major general of the line 
of the Army. The officers so appointed shall not exceed two, and 
shall be extra numbers in the list of major generals of the line.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 49, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by the Senate 
insert “ 835,000,000“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 53, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by the Senate 
insert * $147,000,000 ” ; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 54, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by the 
Senate insert ‘*$175,100,000 ” ; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 61, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by the 
Senate insert “ $80,000,000”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 62, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by 
the Senate insert: 

“Persons killed on Mexican border: To enable the Secretary 
of War to pay to the heirs or to the legal representatives of 
citizens of the United States killed on the American side of the 
line at El Paso, Tex.; Douglas, Ariz., and other points as found 
and ascertained by the commissioners appointed pursuant to 
the joint resolution entitled ‘Joint resolution directing the Sec- 
retary of War to investigate the claims of American citizens 
for damages suffered within American territory and growing out 
of the late insurrection in Mexico,’ approved August 9, 1912, 
the sum of $71,000.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 65, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by 
the Senate insert: 

“Increase in Medical Department: That the Medical De- 
partment of the Regular Army be, and is hereby, increased by 
one assistant surgeon general, for service abroad during the 
present war, who shall have the rank of major general, and two 
assistant surgeons general, who shall have the rank of brigadier 
general, all of whom shall be appointed from the Medical Corps 
of the Regular Army. 

“That the President may nominate and appoint in the Medi- 
cal Department of the National Army, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, from the Medical Reserve Corps of 
the Regular Army not to exceed two major generals and four 
brigadier generals. 

“That the commissioned officers of the Medical Corps of 
the Regular Army, none of whom shall have rank above that 
of colonel, shall be proportionately distributed in the several 
grades as now provided by law. 

That the commissioned officers of the Medical Reserve Corps 
of the Regular Army, none of whom shall have rank above that 
of colonel, shall be proportionately distributed in the several 
grades as now provided by law for the Medical Corps of the 
Regular Army: Provided, That nothing in this act shall be held 
or construed so as to discharge any officer of the Regular Army 
or deprive him of a commission which he now holds therein.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 69, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: On page 17, in lines 16 and 17, of the en- 
grossed amendment, strike out the words “ organized as are In- 
fantry bands“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 71, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: On page 19, lines 2 and 3, of the en- 
grossed amendments, strike out the words: “ Empire of which 
he and his race have been unwilling subjects” and insert the 
following: “Imperial Governments of Gérmany and Austria- 
Hungary“; and the Senate agree to the same, 


That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 74, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In line 6, of the last paragraph on page 
27, of the engrossed amendment, after the word“ served“ insert 
“not less than 90 days in the war with Spain, and who have re- 
ceived an honorable discharge from the service, and who 
served“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 89, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: On page 31, lines 21 and 22, of the en- 
grossed amendments, strike ont the comma after the word “ ap- 
propriations” and insert the following “and same are hereby 
made immediately available”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 94, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by 
the Senate insert: 

“Governors to appoint property officers: That the first sen- 
tence of the third paragraph of section 67 of an act entitled 
An act for making further and more effectual provision for 
the national defense, and for other purposes,’ approved June 3, 
1916, be, and the same is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

The governor of each State and Territory and the com- 
manding general of the National Guard of the District of Colum- 
bia shall appoint, designate, or detail, subject to the approval 
of the Secretary of War, the adjutant general or an officer of 
the National Guard of the State, Territory, or District of 
Columbia, who shall be regarded as property and disbursing 
officer of the United States.’” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 95, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by 
the Senate insert: 

“ CHAPTER IV. 


“Payments from total available balances: That during the 
present emergency when pressing obligations are required to be 
paid by a disbursing officer of the Army and the allotment 
to his official credit under the proper appropriation or appro- 
priations is temporarily insufficient to pay the same, he is 
authorized to make payments from the total available balance 
to his official credit, provided sufficient funds under proper 
appropriation or appropriations have been appropriated by the 
chief officer. of the bureau or department for the expenditure. 
When such disbursements are made, the accounts of the dis- 
bursing officer shall show the charging of the proper appropria- 
tions, and the balances thereunder, which will be adjusted by 
the disbursing officer on receipt of funds, or by the accounting 
officer of the Treasury.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 96, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed 
insert: 

“ CHAPTER V. 

“Army Nurse Corps: That the Nurse Corps (female) of the 
Medical Department of the Army shall hereafter be known as 
the Army Nurse Corps, and shall consist of one superintendent, 
who shall be a graduate of a hospital-training school having a 
eourse of instruction of not less than two years; of as many 
chief nurses, nurses, and reserve nurses as may from time to 
time be needed and prescribed or ordered by the Secretary of 
War, and, in the discretion of the Secretary of War, of not 
exceeding six assistant superintendents, and, for each army 
or separate military force beyond the continental limits of the 
United States, one director and not exceeding two assistant 
directors of nursing service, all of whom shall be graduates of 
hospital-training schools and shall have passed such profes- 
sional, moral, mental, and physical examinations as shall be 
prescribed by the Secretary of War. 

“Sec. 2. That rules and regulations prescribing the duties of 
the members of the Army Nurse Corps shall be prescribed by 
the Surgeon General of the United States Army, subject to the 
approval of the Secretary of War.” 

“Sec. 3. That the superintendent shall be appointed by, and, 
at his discretion, be removed by, the Secretary of War; that all 
other members of said corps shall be appointed by, and, at his 
discretion, be removed by, the Surgeon General by and with the 
approval of the Secretary of War; but the assistant superin- 
tendents, the directors, the assistant directors, and the chief 
nurses shall be appointed by promotion from other members of 
the corps, and shall, upon being relieved from duty as such, 
unless removed for incompetency or misconduct, reyert to the 
grades in the corps from which they were promoted. 
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“Sec. 4. That the annual rate of pay of the members of said 
corps shall be as follows: Superintendent, $2,400; assistant 
superintendents and directors, $1,800; assistant directors, 
$1,500; chief nurses, $120 in addition to the pay of a nurse; 
nurses, $720 for the first period of 8 years’ service, $780 for 
the second period of 3 years’ service, $840 for the third period 
of 3 years’ service, $900 for the fourth period of 3 years’ sery- 
ice, and $960 after 12 years’ service in said corps (including in 
all cases time of service as contract nurse); reserve nurses, 
when upon active duty, will receive the same pay as nurses who 
have served in the corps for periods corresponding to the full 
period of their active service; and all members of said corps, in 
addition to the foregoing, the sum of $10 per month when serv- 
ing beyond the continental limits of the Unitted States (except- 
ing Porto Rico and Hawaii). 

“Sec. 5. That members of said Nurse Corps shall be entitled 
to cumulative leave of absence with pay at the rate of 30 days 
for each calendar year of service in said corps, not exceeding, 
however, 120 days at one time, and in addition thereto sick 
leave not exceeding 30 days in any one calendar year in cases 
of illness or injury incurred in the line of duty. 

“Sec. 6. That members of said Nurse Corps shall receive 
transportation and necessary expenses when traveling under 
orders, and such allowances of quarters and subsistence and, 
during illness, such medical care as may be prescribed in regu- 
lations by the Secretary of War; and when at places where no 
public quarters are available, commutation in lieu thereof, and 
of heat and light therefor at such rates and upon such condi- 
tions as are now or shall hereafter be provided by law. 

“Sec. 7. That section 19 of chapter 192 of Thirty-first Stat- 
utes, page 753; chapter 50 of Thirty-seventh Statutes, page 72; 
that part of the act approved August 24, 1912 (37 Stats., p. 
575), providing for allowances, subsistence, and medical care 
during illness for the Superintendent of the Nurse Corps; and 
that part of the act approved March 23, 1910 (36 Stats., p. 249), 
prescribing the pay of the superintendent and members of the 
Nurse Corps, be, and the same are, hereby repealed.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 103, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: Insert at the beginning of the 
amendment, before the word “That,” a subhead, as follows: 
“Registration and drafting of aliens"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 104 and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by 
the Senate insert the following: 

“Sec. 4. That the second sentence of section 2 of the act en- 
titled ‘An act to authorize the President to increase temporarily 
the Military Establishment of the United States,’ approved May 
18, 1917, be, and is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

That such draft as herein provided shall be based upon 
liability to military service of all male citizens or male persons 
not alien enemies who have declared their intention to become 
citizens between the ages of 21 and 30 years, both inclusive, and 
shall take place and be maintained under such regulations as 
the President may prescribe not inconsistent with the terms of 
this act: Provided, That a citizen or subject of a country neu- 
tral in the present war who has declared his intention to be- 
come a citizen of the United States shall be relieved from lia- 
bility to military service upon his making a declaration, in 
accordance with such regulations as the President may pre- 
scribe, withdrawing his intention to become a citizen of the 
United States, which shall operate and be held to cancel his 
declaration of intention to become an American citizen and he 
shall forever be debarred from becoming a citizen of the United 
States. ” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 105, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the words“ Chapter XIV“ 
insert “ Chapter XIII”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 106, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the words Chapter XV” 
insert “ Chapter XIV”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 107, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the words“ Chapter XVI” 
insert: Chapter XV”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 108, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate insert: 


“That the act entitled ‘An act to authorize condemnation 
proceedings of lands for military purposes,’ approved July 2, 
1917, as amended by an act approved April 11, 1918, be, and 
the same is hereby, amended, and its provisions in all re- 
spects togethér with all its privileges and benefits are hereby 
extended to the right of condemnation of standing or fallen 
timber, sawmills, camps, machinery, logging roads, rights of 
way, equipment, materials, supplies, and any works, property, 
or appliances suitable for the effectual production of such lum- 
ber and timber products, for the Army, Navy, United States 
Shipping Board, or the United States Shipping Board Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation. That the right to institute such 
condemnation proceedings is hereby conferred upon the Sec- 
retary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, and the chairman of 
the United States Shipping Board and the United States Ship- 
ping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation, individually or col- 
lectively. Such right of condemnation shall be exercised by 
such officials only for the purpose of obtaining such property 
when needed for the production, manufacture, or building air- 
craft, dry docks, or vessels, their apparel or funiture for 
housing of Government employees in connection with the Army, 
Navy, or the United States Shipping Board and the United 
States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation, and for 
the procurement of materials and equipment for aircraft, dry 
docks, and vessels. The jurisdiction of such condemnation 
proceedings is hereby vested in the district courts of the United 
States, where the property which is sought to be condemned or 
any part thereof is located or situated, regardless of the value 
of the same. 

“And the President is hereby authorized through any de- 
partment or the United States Shipping Board or said Fleet 
Corporation to sell and dispose of any lands or interests in 
real estate acquired for the production of lumber and timber 
products, and to sell any logs, manufactured or partly manu- 
factured or otherwise procured for the Army, Navy, or United 
States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation, or result- 
ing from such manufacture or procurement, either to individ- 
uals, corporations, or foreign States or Governments, at such 
price as he shall determine acting through his above repre- 
sentatives selling or disposing of the same, and the proceeds 
of such sale shall be returned to the appropriations which bore 
the expense of such procurement.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 109, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: On page 62, in line 1, of the en- 
grossed amendments, strike out XVIII“ and insert “XV”; 
also in line 4 of the same amendment strike out the words 
“to do so” and insert “it”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 110, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 


Senate insert: 
“ CHAPTER XVII. 


“Amending the national-defense act, and so forth: That cer- 
tain sections of the act entitled ‘An act for making further and 
more effectual provision for the national defense, and for other 
purposes,’ approved June 3, 1916, be, and the same are hereby, 
amended as follows: 

“That section 10 of said act be, and is hereby, amended by 
striking out the word ‘farrier’ wherever it occurs in said 
section and substituting therefor the words ‘stable sergeant’; 
change the period at the end of the second paragraph of said 
section to a colon and add the following: ‘And provided fur- 
ther, That any person who at the time of the approval of this 
act shall be and has been an officer of the Medical Reserve 
Corps, or contract surgeon, on active duty for 12 years subse- 
quent to 1898 shall be eligible for appointment as first lieu- 
tenant in the Medical Corps, subject to examination: And pro- 
vided further, That any officer so eligible who fails to pass the 
physical examination by reason of disability incurred in line 
of duty shall be retired with the pay and allowances of a first 
lieutenant of the Medical Corps.’ 

“Sec. 2. That section 22 of said act be, and is hereby, 
amended by striking out the period at the end thereof, substi- 
tuting therefor a colon, and adding thereto the following: 
‘Provided, That one of the enlisted men at each main recruiting 
station who has been detached for duty at such station under 
the provisions of the act of Congress approved February 2, 
1901, may, in the discretion of the Secretary of War, have the 
rank, pay, and allowances of a first sergeant of Infantry.’ 

“ Sec. 3. That the second paragraph of section 24 of said act 
down to the third proviso in said paragraph be, and is hereby, 
amended to read as follows: 

Vacancies in the grade of second lieutenant, however aris- 
ing, in any fiscal year shall be filled by appointment in the fol- 
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lewing order: (1) Of cadets graduated from the United States 
Military Academy during the preceding fiseal year for whom 
vacancies did not become available during the fiscal year in 
which they were graduated ; (2) under the provisions of existing 
Jaw of enlisted men, including officers of Philippine Scouts, be- 
tween the ages of 21 and 34 years, whose fitness for promotion 
shall have been determined by competitive examination; and 
of members, including officers, of the Organized Militia, the 
National Guard, or Naval Militia, between the ages of 21 and 34 
years who have had at least 90 days’ actual Federal military 
service during the calendar year 1916, or subsequent thereto, 
and whose fitness for promotion shall have been determined by 
examination; (3) of commissioned officers of the National Guard, 
between the ages of 21 and 27 years, not otherwise provided for 
herein; (4) of members of the Officers’ Reserve Corps, between 
the ages of 21 and 27 years; (5) of such honor graduates, be- 
tween the ages of 21 and 27 years, of distinguished colleges as 
are now or may hereafter be entitled to preference by general 
orders of the War Department; and (6) of candidates from 
civil life, between. the ages of 21 and 27 years; and the President 
is authorized to make the necessary rules and regulations to 
carry these provisions into effect: Provided, That the President 
is hereby authorized to waive the maximum age limit preseribed 
by law for appointment as second lientenant in the Regular 
Army in the case of any candidate fer such appointment who. 
has successfully completed or who may hereafter successfully 
complete the required examination for such appointment before 
arriving at the prescribed maximum age limit; but no appoint- 
ment of any such candidate shall be made to any vacancy which 
did not exist upon the date he suceessfully completed the re- 
quired examination for appointment; and persons appointed 
under the provisions of this proviso shall be appointed with the 
rank and date of rank with which they would have been ap- 
pointed if their appointment had not been prevented by reason 
of the maximum age limit prescribed by law.“ 

“Sue. 4. That the last proviso of section 24 of said act be, 
and is hereby, amended by substituting the word ‘colonel’ for 
the word ‘major’ therein. 

“Src. 5. That section 28 of said act be, and is hereby, amended 
by striking out the period at the end thereof, substituting there- 
for a colon, and adding the following: 

“t Provided, That enlisted men who are now qualified, or who 
may hereafter qualify, as expert military telegraphers, shall 
receive $5 a month; as first-class military telegraphers, $3 a 
month; as military telegraphers, $2 a month; all in addition to 
their pay, under such regulations as the Secretary of War may 
prescribe, but no enlisted man shall receive at the same time 
additional pay for more than one of the classifications named.“ 

“ Sec. 6. That section 31 of said act be, and is hereby, amended 
by striking out the words travel expenses and pay at the rate 
of their respective grades in the Regular Army during such 
periods of training,’ occurring in lines 9, 10, and 11, and sub- 
stituting therefor the following: ‘From the date of their de- 
parture te place where ordered pay and allowances at the rate 
of their respective grades in the Regular Army, transportation, 
and reimbursement of cost of subsistence at such rate as may 
be fixed by the Secretary of War during travel from home to 
place where ordered and return to home, and subsistence in 
kind during period not in transit and while in service. 

“Sec. T. That section 42 of said act be, and is hereby, amended 
by striking out the period at the end thereof, substituting 
therefor a colon, and adding the following: ‘ Provided further, 
That upon the recommendation of the professor of military 
science and tactics of any such institution, the authorities 
thereof may discharge a member of the Reserve Officers’ Train- 
ing Corps from such corps and from the neeessity of completing 
the course of military training as a prerequisite to graduation.’ 

“Sec. S. That section 51 of said act be, and is hereby, amended 
by striking out the words prior to the date of this net,“ in line 
3 7 and substituting therefor the words prior to July 
1. 1919. 

“Sec, 9. That the fifth paragraph of section 55 of said act 
be, and is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“Enlisted men ef the Enlisted Reserve Corps shall receive 
the pay and allowances of their respective grades, but only when 
ordered into active service and from the date of their departure 
to place where ordered, transportation and reimbursement of 
cost of subsistence at such rate as may be fixed by the Seeretary 
of War during travel from home to place where ordered and 
return home and subsistence in kind during period not in transit 
and while in service: Provided, That said enlisted men shall not 
be entitled to retirement or retirement pay: Provided further, 
That when any enlisted man of the Enlisted’ Reserve Corps shall 
be ordered to active service for purposes of instruction or train- 
ing he may be paid at any time after the date such order shall 


become effective for the period from the date of leaving home 
to date of return thereto as determined in advance, both dates 
inclusive, and such payment, if otherwise correct, shall pass. to 
the eredit of the disbursing officer making the same.’ 

“Sec. 10. That. section 125 of said act be, and is hereby, 
amended by striking out the period at the end thereof, substi- 
tuting therefor a colon, and adding thereafter the following: 
Provided, That hereafter, upon the discharge or furlough to the 
reserve of an enlisted man, all uniform outer clothing then in 
his possession, except such articles as he may be permitted to 
wear from the place of termination of his active service to his 
home, as authorized by this section, will be retained for military 
use; and within four months after such termination of his active 
service he shall return all uniform clothing, which he was so 
permitted to retain for wear to his home, by mail, under a 
franked label which shall be furnished him for the purpose, 
and in conformity with the instructions given him at the time 
of such termination of his active service; and in case he shall 
fail to return the same within such period, and in accordance with 
such instructions, he shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and, upon conviction, suffer the punishment prescribed by this 
section: Provided further, That upon the release from Federal 
service of an enlisted man of the National Guard called as such 
into the service of the United States, all uniform outer clothing 
then in his possession shall be taken up and accounted for as 
property issued to the National Guard of the State to which the 
enlisted man belongs, in the manner prescribed by section 67 
of said act: And provided further, That when an enlisted man 
is discharged otherwise than honorably, all uniform outer cloth- 
ing in his possession shall be retained for military use, and, 
when authorized by regulations prescribed by the Secretary of 
War, a suit of citizen’s outer clothing to cost not exceeding $15 
may be issued to such enlisted man: And provided further, That 
officers and members of the National Home for Disabled Volun- 
teer Soldiers may, regardless of the preceding provisions of said 
act, wear such uniforms as the Secretary of War may authorize.’ 


“ CHAPTER XVIII. 


“ Graduates of the Military Academy may serve as instructors: 
That the service of graduates of the Military Academy may be 
utilized during the months of June, July, August, and Septem- 
ber of the year in which they graduate as instructors at the eiti- 
zens’ training camps, and their graduation leave may be taken 
at the termination of their services as instructors at these 
camps. 

Transportation of mounts of deceased officers: That here- 
after under such regulations as the Secretary of War may pre- 
scribe, authorized mounts of officers who die in the service 
may, Within 90 days after the death of the officer, be trans- 
ported at publie expense from their last duty station to such 
places within the limits of the United States as may be the home 
of their families, or as may be designated by their legal repre- 
sentatives or executors, or such amount may be disposed of as 
directed by such representatives or executors. 3 

Transportation of baggage of deceased civilian employees: 
That hereafter, under such regulations as the Seeretary of War 
may prescribe, transportation at public expense may be provided 
for the baggage of civilian employees who die in the service from 
their last duty station to such places within the limits of the 
United States as may be the home of their families, or as may be 
designated by their legal representatives or executors, 

“Extension of time for transmitting money accounts: That 
the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized in time of 
war, upon request to the Secretary of War, to extend the period 
during which money aecounts covering expenditures from appro- 
priations for the Army may be transmitted to the Auditor for 
the War Department after their receipt in the War Department 


from 60 to 90 days. 
“ CHAPTER XIX. 


Protection of life and property in target practice: That in 
the interest of the national defense and for the better protec- 
tion of life and property on said water the Secretary of War 
is hereby authorized and empowered to prescribe such regula- 
tions as he may deem best for the use and navigation of any 
portion or area of the navigable waters of the United States. or 
waters under the jurisdiction of the United States endangered 
or likely to be endangered by Coast Artillery fire in target prac- 
tice or otherwise, or by the proving operations of the Govern- 
ment ordnance proving grounds at Sandy Hook, N. J., or at any 
Government ordnance proving ground that may be established 
elsewhere on or near such waters, and of any portion er area of 
said waters occupied by submarine mines, mine fields, sub- 
marine cables, or other material and accessories pertaining to 
seacoast fortifications, or by any plant or facility engaged in the 
execution of any public project of river and harbor improvement; 
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and the said Secretary shall have like power to regulate the 
transportation of explosives upon any of said waters: Provided, 
That the authority hereby conferred shall be so exercised as not 
unreasonably to interfere with or restrict the food-fishing indus- 
try, and the regulations prescribed in pursuance hereof shall 
provide for the use of such waters by food fishermen operating 
under permits granted by the War Department. 

“Sec. 2. That to enforce the regulations prescribed pursuant 
to this chapter, the Secretary of War may detail any public 
vessel in the service of the War Department, or, upon the re- 
quest of the Secretary of War, the head of any other department 
may enforce, and the head of any such department is hereby 
authorized to enforce, such regulations by means of any public 
vessel of such department. 

“Sec. 3. That the regulations made by the Secretary of War pur- 
suant to this chapter shall be posted in conspicuous and appro- 
priate places, designated by him, for the information of the 
public; and every person who and every corporation which shall 
willfully violate any regulations made by the said Secretary pur- 
suant to this chapter shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and upon conviction thereof in any court of competent jurisdic- 
tion shall be punished by a fine not exceeding $500 or by im- 
prisonment (in the case of a natural person) not exceeding six 
months, in the discretion of the court. 

“Sec. 4. That offenses against the provisions of this chapter, 
or any regulation made pursuant thereto, committed in any 
Territory or other place subject to the jurisdiction of the United 
States where there is no court having general jurisdiction of 
crimes against the United States shall be cognizable in any court 
of such place or Territory having original jurisdiction of crimi- 
nal cases in the place or Territory in which the offense has been 
committed, with the same right of appeal in all cases as is given 
in other criminal cases where imprisonment not exceeding six 
months forms a part of the penalty, and jurisdiction is hereby 
conferred upon such courts, and such courts shall exercise the 
same for such purposes; and in case any such offense be com- 
mitted beyond the territorial jurisdiction of any court having 
jurisdiction thereof, the offense shall be deemed and held to 
have been committed within the jurisdiction in which the 
offender may be found or into which he is first brought, and 
shall be tried by the court having jurisdiction thereof. 


“ CHAPTER XX. 


“Proceeds from operation of public utilities: That, in case of 
actual or threatened hostilities, any proceeds received from the 
operation of a public utility in connection with engineer opera- 
tions in the field overseas shall be available for the purpose of 
such utility until the close of the fiscal year following that in 
which the proceeds are received,-and a detailed report of such 
proceeds and application thereof shall be rendered to Congress 
on forms conforming as far as practicable to those used by 
American companies in reports to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission: Provided, That the provision of the act of March 
23, 1910, making moneys arising from the disposition of service- 
able quartermaster material available for the purposes of the 
appropriation throughout the fiscal year following that in which 
the disposition was effected, is hereby extended to apply to 
material supplied to the Army by the Engineer Department. 

“Retired officers on active duty: That when any retired offi- 
cer of the Army is, in the discretion of the President, employed 
on active duty and assigned to duty in an arm, corps, depart- 
ment, or organization, he shall, for all purposes except promo- 
tion, be considered an officer of such arm, corps, department, or 
organization while so serving, and shall be an extra number 
therein. 

“Corporal bugler and bugler, first class: That there are 
hereby created in the Army the grades of corporal bugler and 
bugler, first class; and hereafter for each battalion and squad- 
ron headquarters of units in which the grade of bugler is now 
authorized there shall be one corporal bugler, and for each 
company, battery, troop, or organization in which the grade of 
bugler is now authorized there shall be one bugler, first class. 

“President authorized to enlist men outside of draft age: 
That during the present war the President be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to enlist for service in the offices of the War Depart- 
ment or under its control or on detached service under its juris- 
diction men outside the draft ages, and for the same purpose to 
draft men within such ages who have been disqualified by minor 
physical defects for active service in the Army; to establish 
regulations under which such enlistments may be made, and to 
fix the pay and allowances of men so enlisted or drafted, which 
said pay and allowances shall not exceed those of enlisted men 
of the Regular Army. 

“John Q. A. Brett: That the President is authorized to ap- 
point and, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 


to commission to the grade of captain in the Quartermaster 
Corps, United States Army, John Q. A. Brett, who was appointed 
to the grade of first lieutenant in the Quartermaster Corps pur- 
suant to the act of August 29, 1916, and who had over 31 years’ 
service as pay clerk, United States Army.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 116, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: Insert before the word “That” at 
the beginning of the amendment a subhead as follows: “Appoint- 
ment of Cadets, Military Academy:“; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 118, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed hy the 
Senate insert Chapter XXIII”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 123, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In line 1, page 86, of the engrossed 
amendments strike out XXVI” and insert XXIV ”; in line 2, 
page 86, of the engrossed amendments, before the word “ That,“ 
insert a subhead as follows: “Condemnation of property for 
generating electric energy:“; in line 14, page 86, of the engrossed 
amendments, strike out “ power plant, or“ and insert line or 
lines“; in line 17, page 86, of the engrossed amendments, strike 
out all after the word“ That“ down to and including the word 
“war” in line 21 and insert “ nothing herein shall be construed 
to authorize the appropriation of any property already devoted 
to such use“; in line 15, page 89, of the engrossed amendments, 
strike out the word Act“ and insert Chapter“; in lines 15 and 
16, page 89, of the engrossed amendments, strike out the words 
“the right” and insert “ any franchise”; in line 16, page 89, of 
the engrossed amendments, strike out the werd “ operate” and 
insert “ utilize”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 124, and agree to the same with 
un amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate insert: That all acts or parts of acts inconsistent with 
the provisions of this act are hereby repealed ”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

GEORGE E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
G. M. HITCHCOCK, 
F. E. Warren, 
Managers on the part of the Scsvute. 
S. H. Dent, Jr., 
W. J. FIELDS, 
Julius KAHN, 
Managers on the part of the House, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The report is before the 
Senate. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I move that the conference report be 
adopted. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER: The question is on agreeing to 
the conference report. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Before that is done I wish to 
ask the Senator about an amendment. I wish to ask the 
Senator what was done with amendment numbered 52, which 
relates to the question of furnishing uniforms to officers. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The conferees of the House positively 
refused to accept that amendment and there was nothing for 
us to do but to recede or bring the bill back with a disagree- 
ment, and the Senate conferees did not think that they ought 
to hold the bill up on that or some other amendment. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I wish to ask the Senator, if he 
can give the information, to tell the Senate what objections 
were offered to the amendment? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. T will say to the Senator that it 
passed the Senate once as a separate measure and the bill went 
over to the House, and they tabled the bill in its original form. 
Later the same amendment was proposed and added to the 
Military Academy appropriation bill, and the House conferees 
on that bill refused to accept it, as the committee had refused 
to report out the original bill. It was added to this measure, 
and the House conferees again refused to accept it, notwith- 
standing the fact that the Senate conferees held out for it as 
long as there was a possible chance to get it in. They gave 
as a reason, amongst others, that the Quartermaster’s Depart- 
ment is already furnishing these uniforms to officers at cost. 
The Government has practically commandeered the cloth of 
mua the uniforms are made, so that they control the price, 
anyhow. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator understands that 
the War Department only goes so far as to furnish the cloth 
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at cost. They do not furnish the uniforms at cost. The cloth 
is furnished them, and then the soldiers must make all arrange- 
ments about making it into suits. They have to get the trim- 
mings that are not furnished by the department. 

I wish to say to the Senator I am satisfied the Senator has 
done all he can do. The Senate has acted, as he says, three 
times. What I am trying to get really are the reasons, if I 
can get them, why the amendment was not accepted. I certainly 
can not see any reason in the present situation. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The Senator knows I favor the propo- 
sition. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I know that. - 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have steadily favored the proposi- 
tion whenever it was here; but we have encountered the same 
difficulty when it comes into conference. The House positively 
refuses to accept the amendment. ; 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It seems to me they ought to 
give their reasons for it; and if the Senator can give any in 
addition to those suggested, I should be very glad to know them. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, In the multitude of the amendments 
that were discussed, I do not recall any very specific reasons 
that were urged. Perhaps some of my colleagues on the com- 
mittee will remember some of the reasons; possibly the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. Warren] does. 

Mr. WARREN. The main reason stated was that upon in- 
quiry at the department it was said that everything wanted 
would be furnished and legislation was unnecessary. 

Mr. NORRIS. May I ask the Senator frem Washington a 
question? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. I wish to ask the Senator if this proposition 
has ever been discussed and acted upon by the House itself? 
Has it not always been acted upon in committee? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The committee has never re- 
ported in the House. f 

Mr. NORRIS. So the House has never had an opportunity 
to pass it? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It has not. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand we passed the bill separately? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. We did. 

Mr. NORRIS. It died in committee, did it not? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. It was put as an amendment on the Military 
Academy appropriation bill, and that went out in conference 
without getting into the House, and it was put on this bill and 
has gone out in the same way. It seems to me that on some 
of these appropriation bills we ought to have rejected the con- 
ference report in order to get it into the House. It is hardly 
fair when the Senate has passed it three different times through 
the Senate that when it gets into conference it is always thrown 
out without getting it far enough to allow the House itself to 
pass upon it. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator, of course, would hardly expect 
n disagreement on this one item in a bill as important as this 
one? 

Mr. NORRIS. I am not speaking of this particular bill as 
much as I am of the other bills. I agree with the Senator from 
Washington. I heard him when he first started on this propo- 
sition, and I have followed him along. I myself can not see any 
reason on earth why this provision should not be in the law. 
It is certainly a hardship on a great many of the soldiers to be 
compelled to submit as they must submit, if I understand the 
facts. If there are any reasons why, I should like to hear them. 
I have never yet had anything suggested to me that appeared 
to me of any consequence as an objection to this kind of legisla- 
tion. I dislike to see it thrown out in this way. 

Mr. WARREN. As the Senator knows, the conferees debate 
those points and insist the best they can. Finally it comes to a 
parliamentary situation. When legislation is put on an appro- 
priation bill that does not pertain specially to it as an appro- 
priation bill proper, the House that puts it in must recede. 
When it was in the Military Academy bill the proposition natu- 
` rally arose that it belonged in the larger and regular annual ap- 
propriation bill, because there was nothing in the Military 
Academy bill which rendered it germane. I think the chairman 
will bear me out that we strove very hard and continuously to 
keep it in this bill. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr, President, I have studied 
over this matter quite a good deal to see if I could find any good 
or just reason why we should not pass this legislation. I do 
not assume that I am more interested in our soldiers than is 
any other Member of the Senate or any Member of the House 
of Representatives; I do not assume that I am more interested 
in the officers in the Army than is any Member of the House or 
of the Senate. So I have wondered whether or not I have been 


too insistent on this matter. I have wondered whether or not 
I was wrong about it; but I have not been able to conceive of 
any good reason why this legislation should not be passed. 
Some time ago, after the bill passed the Senate, it was re- 
ferred to the House of Representatives, and the matter was taken 
up with the War Department, The chalrman of the House 
committee sent me a copy of a letter that was received from 
the War Department, in which it was stated they could comply 
with the proposed act without any trouble, and made no objec- 
tion whatever to it; but, on the contrary, rather indicated that 
they would like to have the authority, although they did not 
Say so in so many words. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. May I say to the Senator that those 
gentlemen insisted that the very thing that the amendment pro- 
poses to do is now being done by the department? The Sen- 
ator will remember that when the amendment was adopted in 
the Senate he had read into the Record a letter from Gen. 
Goethals which seems to carry out the statement which the 
House Members make. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I am going to refer to that, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Justa moment. Under the regulation 
which they have adopted, if some young man with more money 
than another wants to buy a high-priced uniform—or, rather, 
if he wants to have it made by an expensive tailor—he has that 
option; but if he does not feel able to do that, he will get the 
uniform at the cost price. The Senator will remember regula- 
tion No. 5, which reads: 

A All orders for uniforms will be made through the office of the local 
a rmaster, who will have supervision over the contractor's agent. 

he cost of the uniform will be the contract price plus the cost of the 
cloth. Officers purchasing uniforms will pay the local quartermaster the 
same, who, in turn, will settle with the contractor. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes; they furnish the cloth at 
cost, and then they make contracts with the tailors and dif- 
ferent establishments for making that cloth into the uniform, 
and the officer must pay that price of the cloth, together with 
the profit to the man making it up. It would be entirely dif- 
ferent where the Government would furnish all these uniforms 
complete to its officers. It would not only get the cloth cheaper 
in bulk, but it could make it up into uniforms much cheaper 
than the men can get it made up in this locality and in that 
locality and made under this contract or made under some 
other contract. So I do not consider that a very valid reason, 
Mr. President. z 

Furthermore, the uniform is not all the equipment that the 
oficer must furnish, In talking with one of the officers of 
the Quartermaster’s Department the other day, he stated that 
the boots that the officers must have now cost about $35 a 
pair, which ought to be obtained for $18; in other words, every 
ee is now practically muleted nearly $18 a pair on these 

ts. 

Officers must also have watches; they are a part of their 
equipment; and I stated the other day what a member of the 
other House told me with reference to that matter. The War 
Department has prescribed the standard of watch which these 
officers must have; it is also provided that certain classes of 
watches will comply with the standard. Then the Member of 
the House told me—and he claimed to have it upon authority 
that he could not at all doubt—that in one of the camps in 
this country they have let the contract for watches of a certain 
kind at $21 a watch, and that the very same identical watches 
are sold at wholesale for use in the railroad business at $10 
a watch. In other words, every officer who gets a watch—and 
he must have it—must pay $11 more than he ought to have to 
pay for it and $11 more than he would have to pay for it if 
the Government furnished such articles, 

Then, Mr. President, the officer must buy his revolver. It 
Seems to me to be really absurd to say that an officer in the Army 
of the United States must go out and buy the revolver with which 
he must fight as well as his side arms, and all that sort of thing. 
I have here a list of the different articles. I shall not take the 
time to read it, but I heretofore submitted to the Senate and 
had printed in the Recor a statement of an officer who went 
from private business into this new Army of ours. I know him 
personally, and I can vouch for his integrity and for his honesty. 
He gave me a list of the equipment and uniform articles that he 
must get, the price that he had to pay for them, and the price 
for which they could be furnished by the quartermaster, ac- 
cording to the prices at which these things were actually fur- 
nished to men while in the training camps. It appears from that 
list that he had to pay about $300 more than what the Govern- 
ment could furnish them for. 

Mr. President, what does that mean? Assuming that these 
officers have to pay about $200 more for their equipment and 
uniforms than the Government could furnish them for, it sim- 
ply means that the officers of our Army are really profiteered upon 
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to the extent of from $31,000,000 to $48,000,000 a year, assuming 
that they get one uniform or are equipped once a year; and I 
take it that many times they will be equipped oftener than that. 
We have in our Army now, I am informed by one of the mem- 
bers of the Military Committee, in round numbers about 160,000 
officers ; that it takes about 80,000 officers to the million men; 
and we expect to have an Army of 3,000,000 men. For 3,000,000 
men that means 240,000 officers; and at $200 an officer that 
would be $48,000,000. I have no doubt that they would save 
more than this if the Government would furnish these uniforms 
and equipment to the officers at cost, as it furnishes them to the 
private, to the man in the ranks. 

Mr. President, it seems to me it would be a very easy matter 
for our Quartermaster Department to take care of this in con- 
nection with furnishing the uniforms for the privates. The 
officers, compared with the vast aggregate of our Army, are few 
in number. I think it is a very liberal and conservative state- 
ment to make simply to allow them to be fitted out once in a year. 
They probably have to be fitted out two or three times a year. 

Mr, President, I do not want to detain the Senate in connec- 
tion with this matter; I know that we can not afford to hold up 
this great bill on this matter, and yet it is a very important thing. 
We are going to bring new men into the Army by the thousands 
in the very near future. We ought not to continue this treat- 
ment of the men who are offering their lives in defense of the 
country. Whenever I see an officer going about the streets 
wearing a uniform I can not help but think, This man is not 
only willing to serve his country, to offer his life in its defense, 
but Congress has permitted somebody tó profiteer in the furnish- 
ing of his uniform.” We denounce profiteering and yet we 
calmly permit this preying upon our boys. 

Mr. REED. What is the remedy 2 9 that which the Senator 
suggests? 

Mr. JONES of W ashington, The remedy that I suggest is 
that the Government furnish the officers their equipment and 
uniform. 

Mr. REED. I mean, what does the Senator suggest at this 
time in this bill? ~ 

Mr. JONES of Washington. ‘There is not any remedy on this 
hill, but 1 desire to present these facts in the hope that the bill 
that has heretofore passed the Senate will be considered in an- 
other body. 

Mr. REED. I want to say to the Senator, without accurate 
and close knowledge as to the facts, that I am very much im- 
pressed with what he is saying; and I think the matter ought 
to be righted absolutely and promptly; but I am inquiring 
whether we can do it now? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. We can not do it now, unless we 
reject this conference report; but while I have felt I have made 
myself a sort of nuisance iu connection with this matter, I con- 
sider it of such importance that I feel justified in doing so. I 
feel justified in bringing the matter up here in the hope that 
some one somewhere else will take some interest in it. I have 
really been astonished that no one in another body seems to 
take any particular interest in the matter. As I said a while 
ago, I have really wondered whether or not I am wrong in the 
matter, or whether or not I am overzealous without reason; and 
yet the more I think about it the more unjust it seems to me is 
our action toward these men. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I should like to make an in- 
quiry of the Senator. He has made a very striking statement 
of a situation which seems to be indefensible; and that is that 
officers are charged $10 more for a watch than the same watch 
can be bought for under other conditions, That savors very 
strongly of graft. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator will remember that 
I made that statement upon the statement of a Member of the 
House to me; I do not know anything about the facts myself. 

Mr. PENROSE. I have seen the same statement in the news- 
papers, and I should like to ask the chairman of the committee 
whether it is a fact. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have no information in regard to it 
at all. This is the first time I ever heard the statement made. 

Let me say in this connection that here is a bill that was dis- 
cussed in the House for practically 10 days; it has been in 
conference for a week, and there were over 100 amendments 
Involved. Now, it was just a question with the committee 
whether for one or two amendments we should hold up this 
great appropriation bill, which ought to have passed on the 
15th of last month, whether we should remain in session an- 
ether week in order to bring the House conferees to our view, 
or whether we should report it out and sacrifice some of the 
amendments which are not absolutely necessary to the prose- 
eution of the war. 


J am just as enthusiastic about this proposition as is the 
Senator from Washington. 
amendment could not be inserted in some bill; and if the Sena- 
tor wants to send the bill back to conference, I will net inter- 
pose any serious objection, although I will say to the Senator 
that if it is referred back it will be a week or ten days before 
the bill gets out again. 

Mr, JONES of Washington. No, Mr. President; I hope the 
Senator does not understand that I am complaining of him; 
I am not; I know the Senator has done all that he could do 
in the matter, and I am not going to ask that the conference 
report be rejected; I am not going to ask that it be sent back; 
but I am making this statement, as I said awhile ago, in the 
hope that some interest may be created somewhere else in 
regard to this matter which involves, as it seems to me, such 
a flagrant injustice. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, did I understand the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming [Mr. Warren] to say a few moments ago 
that the matter which the Senator from Washington imentions 
has been corrected by regulations? I gather that such is the 
ease from the remarks of the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. WARREN. In relation to what the Senator from Wash- 
ington states on information, I am not going to enter into any 
discussion, but I am sure he will find on investigation that he 
has received some misinformation. In the first place, any officer 
of the Army can buy a uniform such as enlisted men wear and 
a pistol such as is furnished to them, a wrist watch such as is 
furnished to them, and other articles. 

As to profiteering, I do not care to enter into that, because 
I do not know an about it. My statement was that the 
House Members stated that this matter would be provided for 
by regulations, if the regulations did not already cover it. That 
was one of their arguments or excuses to our insistence upon 
the amendment. Of course, the Senator does not propose to hold 
up this bill. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; I do not. 

Mr, WARREN. But I think if the Senator wishes to introduce 
a resolution of inquiry or to take the subject up personally he 
ought to get at the exact facts about it. Certainly we ought to 
correct any abuses there may be, and that was the idea of the 
measure which the Senator introduced and which we sought to 
curry into effect, but such a measure can not be framed upon 
the kind of information the Senator is giving us now, because 
no one who has had these matters under consideration during 
former years can believe that the Senator has been correctly 
informed as to all the statements he has quoted. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I stated the 
source of my information. 

Mr. WARREN. I understand that. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. But that is only one article, 
Leave that out. I am going to refer, in view of the suggestions 
just made, to some of the facts which I have heretofore put in 
the Recorp and which came to me from officers who had actually 
bought these articles and who knew what they were furnished 
for in the officers’ training camps. Here is one, a waist belt. 
The Government price is 17 cents, while the officer had to pay 
to the retailer 50 cents. There is a greater proportion of gain 
than there is in the case of the watch, although not quite so 
much money is involved. 

A friend of mine who went into a training camp and through 
it told me that the belt which was furnished to him while he 
was in the training camp for 17 cents, when he got through the 
training camp and became an officer could not be obtained from 
the Government, but he had to pay the retailer 50 cents for 
that belt. He told me, further, that while he was in the train- 
ing camp he was furnished a pair of shoes for $2.50 or $2.60— 
I forget the exact amount—but when he got through 
ing camp and became an officer he could not get the shoes from 
the Government and when he went into the retail stores he 


had to pay six or seven dollars for the very same shoes which 


the Government furnished to him while at the training camp 
for a price under $3. Those are just samples. I have the 
list here on page 1075 of the RECORD. 

Mr. WARREN. Has that been verified by the department? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I did not refer this to the de- 
partment. The figures were given to me by one who knew, and 
I do not think there is any question about them at all. I have 
obtained similar figures from other oflicers with reference to 
these matters. 

Mr. WARREN. I do not deubt the figures the Senator has 
just given, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not think there is any 
doubt about them. 


I think it is outrageous that this 


. 
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Mr. WARREN. But in regard to the watches, I think there 
may be some serlous question. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That may be true, but I did 
not refer to the watches in my last statement. I have given 
the Senator the source of my information in reference to all 
these matters. Grant, however, that the statement in regard 
to the watches is not correct, although the Representative in 
Congress gave me his authority for the statement he made; he 
knew the man who told him about it, and he is satisfied that the 
statement is correct; it is just in line with the facts in regard 
to other articles. Why, Mr. President, every father who has 
had to furnish a uniform for his son who has gone into the 
Army knows the outrageous prices charged for these articles. 
Many have worried a great deal about getting these uniforms. 
The high cost has worked a great hardship. I hope that some- 
body in another place will take some interest in the matter. 
I have felt that I have done all that I could do and I have made 
myself a sort of nuisance in this body in reference to the matter. 
The Senate has certainly done its duty, for, as the chairman of 
the committee has stated, it has passed this proposition unani- 
mously three times. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, let me suggest to the 
Senator that there is a subcommittee of the Military Affairs 
Committee on the Quartermaster Department, and I am going 
to request the chairman of that subcommittee to take this mat- 
ter up and investigate it, so that we may have the authentic 
facts with reference to the whole situation. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Tam very glad indeed to know 
that. In reply to the suggestion of the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. FLETCHER], I do not think he understood what was 
brought out a moment ago. The War Department, since this 
matter was brought up, has taken steps toward lessening the 
cost to the officers to some extent and is taking care of this 
situation to a certain extent. I put in the Recorp the other 
day a copy of an order from which it appears they now fur- 
nish the cloth for the uniforms at cost, and then they make 
contracts with different tailors and tailoring companies to 
make the uniforms for the officers, the officers to pay whatever 
the contract price may be; but that does not take care of the 
shoes; it does not take care of the boots; it does not take care 
of the leggings; it does not take care of the belts; it does not 
take care of all of the equipment that these officers must have, 
that the Government requires them to have, and it allows the 
collection of a great profit on the labor cost that must be paid 
by the officer. Further, I will simply add that the War De- 
partment, in responding to a question from the committee of 
the House with reference to this bill, said, in effect, that they 
could comply with it; and they ought to be required to do it. 
I hope others will take an interest in this matter so important 
to so many of our patriotic young men. They are doing enough 
for their country without being taxed millions for the benefit 
of those who stay at home. Congress is treating them un- 
justly so long as it permits this to continue. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the conference report. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I should like to addréss an 
inquiry to the chairman of the committee, I took considerable 
interest in the legislation contained in this bill as it passed the 
Senate, giving increased rank to the several Medical Corps of 
the Army. I realize how widespread the interest is among the 
physicians of the United States in getting this advanced rank 
to secure greater efficiency here and abroad, and I am im- 
pressed with the splendid work they are doing in connection 
with the Army. I should like to ask the chairman how far the 
House conferees have acceded to the Senate proposition? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, the Senator will re- 
member that when the bill was in the Senate the last time a 
provision was inserted in it with reference to the Medical Corps 
which was a compromise measure and which had been agreed 
upon after many conferences. When we got into conference we 
found that some of the conferees of the House were very much 
opposed to any additions to the Medical Corps; but notwith- 
standing that, Mr. President, we finally reached an agreement 
that, I think, was satisfactory to all. If the Senator would 
like to have me read it, I will do so. 

Mr. PENROSE. For the purpose of having it inserted in 
the Recon, if for nothing else, in view of the widespread inter- 
est in this proposition, I should like to have the Secretary read 
the paragraph as the Senate passed it and then have the Sec- 
retary read the paragraph as the conferees reported it, if the 
Senator from Oregon will consent to that interruption. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
matter referred to by the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It is amendment No. 65, 

Mr. PENROSE. I do not know whether the amendment of 


the Senate has been changed or not. 


The Secretary. Amendment No. 65, as agreed to by the 
Senate, is as follows: 


Increase in Medical sen gets eet That the Medical Department of 
the Regular Army be, and is hereby, increased by one assistant sur- 
geon general, who shall have the rank of major general, and three ns- 
sistant surgeons general, who shall haye the rank of brigadier general, 
all of whom shall be appointed from the Medical Corps of the Regular 


Army. 
That the President may nominate and appoint in the Medical De- 


partment of the National Army, by and with the advi 
the Senate, from the Medi N „ 


cal Reserve Corps of the Regular Army not 
to exceed four major generals and eight brigadier generals tor” eacts 
1,000,600 officers and enl'sted men of the entire National Army. 

That the commissioned officers of the Medicel Corps of the Regular 

Army, none of whom shall have rank above that of colonel, shal! be 
roportionately distributed in the several grades as now provided by 
aw. 

That the commissioned officers of the Medical Reserve Corps of the 
Regular Army, none of whom shall have rank above that of colonel, 
shall be proportionately distributed in the several grades as now pro- 
vided by law for the Medical Corps of the Navy. 

That the President may designate as “ consultants" officers of either 
the Medical Corps or the Medical Reserve Corps and may relieve them 
ns the interests of the service may require: Provided, That nothin 
in this act shail be held or construed so as to discharge any officer o 
the Regular Army or deprive him of a commission which he now holds 
therein. 

And as agreed to by the conference 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes; I should like to have the Secretary 
now read the conference proposition in licu of the matter pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Increase In Medical Departmert: That the Medical Department of 
the Regular Army be, and is bereby, increased by one assistant surgeon 
general, for service abroad during the present war, who shall have the 
rank of major general, and two assistant surgeon generals, who shall 
have the rank of brigadier general, all of whom shall be appointed 
from the Medical Corps of the Regular Army. 

That the Vresident may nominate and appoint in the Medical De- 
partment of the National Army. by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, from the Medical Reserve Corps of the Regular Army not 
to exceed two major generals and four brigadier generals. 

That the commissioned officers of the Medical Corps of the Regular 
Army, noa of whom shall have rank above that of colonel, shall be 
F distributed in the several grades as now provided 
y law, 

That the commissioned officers of the Medical Reserve Corps of the 
Regular Army, none of whom shall have rank above that of colonel, 
shall be proportionately distributed in the several grades as now pro- 
vided by law for the Medical Corps of the Regular Army: Provided, 
That nothing in this act shall be held or construed so as to discharge 
any otticer of the Regular Army or deprive him of a commission which 
he now holds therein. - 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I can state to the Sen- 
ator in a moment just what the changes are. It will be noted 
that the Senate amendment provided for the creation of three 
assistant surgeon generals with the rank of brigadier. We re- 
duced that to two. The Senate originally provided for one as- 
sistant surgeon general with the rank of major general. We 
left that in, but we inserted “for service abroad,” so that we 
only made that change with reference to that officer. Then, 
with reference to the major generals appointed in the Medical 
Department of the National Army, we reduced the number of 
major generals from four to two and the number of brigadier 
generals from cight to four. 

Mr. PENROSE. Then, as far as the promotions from the 
Medical Reserve Corps in the National Army are concerned, the 
House has reduced the Senate proposition about 50 per cent? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. On the higher officers; but they have 
increased the colonels. 

Mr. PENROSE. They increased the colonels? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes; and placed the National Army 
on exactly the same footing as the Regular Army with refer- 
ence to colonels. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I want to ask the 
chairman of the committee about another matter which a hur- 
ried examination of the conference report leads me to think the 
conferees accepted just as the Senate passed if. I refer to the 
interdepartmental social-hygiene board. > 

Mr. PENROSE. That is in here. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That was agreed to as it passed 
the Senate, was it not? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, As it passed the Senate. 
agreed upon, I think, without any amendment at all. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I thought so, but I wanted to 
be sure. 8 

Mr. PENROSE. I have not quite finished my inquiry. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Pardon me; I thought the Sen- 
ator was through. k : 
Mr. PENROSE. That is all right. I have had a consider- 
able number of conferences with Pennsylvania physicians and 
with the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren], the ranking 
minority member of the committee, and I should like to ask 
him whether he has anything to suggest in addition to what 

has been stated by the chairman of the committee. 


It was 
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Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, the chairman has set forth 
the real differences. I think it ought to be fairly satisfactory 
as it stands. Perhaps I might give seme of the figures. 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes; I should like very much to have them. 

Mr. WARREN. For each million men in the National Army 
the Medieal Reserve Corps will be entitled to have 220 colonels, 
380 lieutenant colonels, 1,650 majors, and 4,750 captains and 
lieutenants. There will be that many for each million men of 
the National Army, and then there will be the generals that have 
been indicated—two major generals and four brigadier gen- 
erals. They may have the same number of major generals as 
the Regular Army, and twice as many brigadiers as the Regu- 
lar Army, and they may have fully as many and, in faet, the 
same proportion of colonels and lieutenant colonels as they 
have in the Regular Army, and they may have in the total 
number seven physicians for every thousand men. I may say, 
in passing, the House conferees stood against the Senate pro- 
visions as to the Medical Department, and wished it all cut 
out. It was one of the last three items finally reconciled, and 
the Senate conferees obtained all that was possible. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the conference report. 

The report was agreed to. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, in this connection I 
wish to say that when this bill was before the Senate it agreed 
to an amendment promoting Gen. Crowder to the rank. of 
lieutenant general after quite a little discussion. I believe 
the vote was practically unanimous. When the matter got into 
conference Gen. Crowder, with that splendid spirit which he 
has always shown, stated that in view of the fact that there 
were so many who had been working with him and that would 
not be recognized for the valuable services they rendered, he 
did not want to be considered. In order that the spirit which 
he has shown and the reason which induced the conference 
committee to leave out his name may be made a matter of 
record, I desire to have his letter read to the Senate and in- 
serted in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection the 
Secretary will read the letter. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Wan DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE oF THE Provost MarsHar GENERAL, 
Washington, July 5, 1918. 
Hon, Gronce E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
United States Senate. 


My Dear Senator CHAMBERLAIN: In view of that provision 
of the Army appropriation bill personal to myself, now pending 
before the conference committee, it is unavoidable that I should 
take this opportunity to lay before you and also Mr. DENT, chair- 
man of the House conferees, my personal sentiments, and to 
ask you to communicate them, if you see fit, to your associates. 

That the provision in question involves a compliment and a 
distinction which I value beyond anything in my military 
career is natural; and that the approval testified to by the 
vote of the Senate gratifies me beyond the power of words to 
express is a simple statement of fact. 

But, after considerable reflection, and viewing the matter in 
a broad way, I am reluctant to allow the consideration of the 
proposed proviso to proceed any further. If the conferees are 
in accord with my wishes in this regard, I should be glad if 
you, for the Senate eonferees, and Chairman Dent, for the 
House conferees, in reporting back to your respective Houses 
that the Senate conferces yielded on this provision, would say 
that the action was in aecord with my request and for the ex- 
press reuson next to be stated. 

Forty-eight States and three Territorial headquarters and 
nearly 6,000 local and district boards, with an aggregate mem- 
bership of nearly 18,000 citizens, assisted by legal and medical 
advisory boards in every jurisdiction, have cooperated with the 
national headquarters efficiently and honorably, and many with- 
out compensation, in the superb teamwork which has produced 
the gratifying results attained under the selective-service law. 
These results embrace the registration of more than 10,500,000 
of citizens and their classification for military service, and the 
entrainment of the nearly 1,600,000 men now serving with the 
colors. By August 1 of this year this latter number will be 
approximately 2,000,000, and by the close of the year, if ex- 
pected requisitions are reeeived, the aggregate will approach 
3,000,000. Of the members of these boards it may be truly said 
that when the selective-service system which they administer 
ceases to function efficiently te produee the military and to con- 
serve the industrial man power, we shall be in a fair way to 
lose this war. I have long entertained the view that something 
ought to be done to recognize publicly and emphatically the 
enormous sacrifices these citizens have made in bestowing the 


eontinuous and exhausting service that has been indispensable 
in carrying the administrative burden of the seleetive-service 
system. The difficulty has been in devising 2 suitable reward, 
nation-wide in its application, and acceptable generally to those 
who have so participated. At the risk of being regarded as un- 
grateful to the proposers of this provision, I can not bring my- 
self to be satisfied that my own conscientiously performed share 
in discharging that duty should become the subjeet of recogni- 
tion, so long as the far greater share of these other builders: of 
the National Army remains without public and distinguished 
acknowledgment in the records of Congress; 

These men, my fellow workers, their toils, their sacrifices, 
and their achievements, are next to my heart. On this subject, 
I frankly confess to a deep sentiment—I hope that it will not 
be reckoned as sentimentality—a sentiment which would not 
receive unalloyed satisfaction from the bestowal of any honor, 
however generous, that is personal to myself only. 

In placing before you at this time these sincere convictions, 
I trust that I have adequately expressed the motive that 
prompted this letter. 

Cordially and gratefully, yours, 
3 E. H. CROWDER, 
Provost Marshat General. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. THOMPSON, Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I desire to submit three conference re- 
ports, and—— 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Alabama ? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. This is a very important report that is 
about to be presented, and I think it is important tliat a major- 
ity of the Senate should be present, and I therefore suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President, I raise a point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kansas will 
state it. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I have the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state his 
point of order. 

Mr. THOMPSON. It is not in order to call for n quorum 
when another Senator has the floor. 

Mr, BANKHEAD. It is always in order to call for a quorum, 

Mr. THOMPSON. There are numerous decisions on that 
point, and I should like.to call the Chair’s attention to them if 
there is any doubt at all as to the ruling. I have the floor, 
and yielded only for a question. All I ask is the adoption of the 
conference reports, which are very important, in order that they 
may be communicated to the House. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, That is the reason why I am calling for 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama insist upon his suggestion of the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I do. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I raise the point of order that it is out 
of order to call for a quorum when another Senator has the 
floor. I desire to call attention to the various preeedents of 
the Senate. There are numerous ones, and the Senate has never 
decided otherwise. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will listen to them 
for a moment. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will please state it. 
fiir BORAH. Is it in order now to make a motion te ad- 

urn? 

The PRESIDING OFFICHR. It is. 

Mr. BORAH. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I hope the Senator will withhold that—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is not debatable, 

Mr. BORAH. I desire to have a vote on that motion. 

Mr. PHELAN. I ask for a roll call. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from California 
calls for the yeas and nays. Is the request seconded? [A pause.] 

Mr. PHELAN. My object is—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is not debatable. 
The request is seconded, and the Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ERLAIN. Mr. Foch a parliamentary in- 
quiry. What are we voting on? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On a motion to adjourn. 

The Secretary resumed the calling of the roll. 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as before as to my pair and its transfer, I 
vote “nay,” Š 
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Mr. MYERS (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] to the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. Cutnerson] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Smrra] to the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. TowNsENp] and vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. GERRY (after having voted in the negative). I havea 
general pair with the Senator from New York [Mr. CALDER]. 
I transfer that pair to the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Hortts] and let my vote stand. 

Mr, PENROSE (after having voted in the negative). I ob- 
serve that the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS] 
is absent and has not voted. Having a general pair with him, 
I will transfer the same to the senior Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. Barrp] and let my vote stand. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I should have announced, as I did before, 
the transfer of my general pair with the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Cott] to the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]. 
I will let this announcement stand during the votes to-day. 

Mr. KENDRICK (after having voted in the negative). I 
have a general pair with the senior Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. Fat]. I transfer that pair to the junior senator from 
Nevada [Mr. HENDERSON ] and let my vote stand. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (after having voted in the negative). 
I did not announce the transfer of my pair. I announce the 
transfer the same as before and let my vote stand. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have a general pair with the junior Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Harpwick] and withhold my vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 10, nays 41, as follows: 


YEAS—10. 
Borah Johnson, Cal. Norris Warren 
Cummins Jones, Wash. Nugent 
France New Smoot 

NAYS—41. 
Ashurst Kendrick Poindexter Smith, Md. 
Beckham King Pomerene Sterling 
Chamberlain Lenroot Ransdell Sutherland 
Dillingham Lewis Saulsbury Swanson 
Fletcher McKellar Shafroth Thompson 
Gerry Martin Sheppard Trammell 
Gore Myers Sherman Underwood 
Harding Overman Shields Vardaman 
Johnson, S. Dak. Penrose Simmons 
Jones, N. Mex. Phelan Smith, Ariz, 
Kellogg Pittman Smith, Ga. 

NOT VOTING—44, 

Baird Goff Knox Smith, Mich. 
Bankhead Gronna La Follette Smith, S. C. 
Brandegce Guion Lodge ‘Thomas 
Calder Hale McCumber ‘Townsend 
Colt Hardwick McLean Wadsworth 
Culberson Henderson MeNary Walsh 
Curtis Hitchcock Nelson Watson 
Fall Hollis Owen Weeks 
Fernald ames Page Wilfley 
Frelinghuysen Kenyon Reed Williams 
Gallinger Kirby Robinson Wolcott 


So the Senate refused to adjourn. 
PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS. 
Mr. THOMPSON submitted the following conference report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 
8798) granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain 
soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy and of wars 
other than the Civil War, and to certain widows and dependent 
relatives of such soldiers and sailors, having met, after full 
and free conference have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its amendments numbered 2, 4. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the House numbered 1, 3, 6, 7, and agree to the 
same. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House numbered 5, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: Restore the matter stricken out by said 
amendment, amended to read as follows: 

“The name of Esther Shields, former widow of Walter 
Rogers, late of General Mounted Service, United States Army, 
Regular Establishment, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$12 per month.” 

And the House agree to the same. 

Henry F. HOLLIS, 
Wma. H. THOMPSON, 
REED SMOOT, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
Jonn A. Key, ~~ 
EDWARD KEATING, 
Zaaagers on the part of the House, $ 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I wish to ask the Senator from 
Kansas if these are the bills that we passed a few days ago? 
Mr. THOMPSON. These are the bills passed a short time 


ago. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. One of the bills proposed to give 
a pension for the widows of Gen. Miles and Rear Admiral Cott- 
man. Does the Senator remember whether that bill is covered 
in any of the conference reports he is now presenting? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator there is a bill with 
Senate amendments which have not been agreed to by the 
House, and that is the bill the Senator refers to. The Senator 
from Kansas will no doubt move that the Senate insist on its 
amendments and ask for a conference. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That bill has not gone to còn- 
ference. 

Mr. SMOOT. It has not gone to conference. 

Mr. CURTIS. Is a further conference asked? 

Mr. THOMPSON. No; it is a complete report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is so much confusion 
the Chair can not hear, and he is sure that other Senators can 
not hear. 

Mr. CURTIS. I understood the Senator from Utah to staie 
that Norge had been no agreement. May I be told what bill 
this is? 

Mr. THOMPSON. This is a conference report on Senate bill 
3798, and it is an agreement. 

Mr. CURTIS. I should like to know what the bill is. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask that the first name in the 
bill be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state it. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

The name of Abel H. Hall, Senate bill 3798. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. That is not the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agrecing 
to the conference report. 

The report was agreed to. 

Mr. THOMPSON submitted the following conference report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 4542) 
granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers 
and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy and of wars other 
than the Civil War, and to certain widows and dependent rela- 
tives of such soldiers and sailors, having met, after full and free 
conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its amendments numbered 3, 4, 
9, and 10. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the House numbered 1, 2, 6, 7, and 8, and agree to the 
same. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House numbered 5, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the amount proposed insert 
“$17”; and the House agree to the same. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House numbered 11, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the amount proposed insert 
817“; and the House agree to the same. 

Henry F. Hortts, 
Wa. H. THOMPSON, 
REED SMOOT, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
Joun A. KEY, 
EDWARD KEATING, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. 
name stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
first name. 

The Secretary. “ William T. Black.” 

The report was agreed to. 

Mr. THOMPSON submitted the following conference report: 


I should like to have the first 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 
4193) granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain 
soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Nayy and of wars 
other than the Civil War, and to certain widows and dependent 
relatives of such soldiers and sailors, having met, after full 
and free conference have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its amendments numbered 1 
and 5. 3 
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That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the House numbered 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, and 9 and agree to 
the same, 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House numbered 2, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Restore the matter stricken out by said 
amendment, amended to read as follows: 

“The name of Thomas S. Gher, late of Company C, Fourth 
Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $12 per month.” 

And the House agree to the same, 

Henry F. HoLLIS, 

WII. H. THompson, 

REED Soor. : 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

Joun A. Key, 

EDWARD KEATING, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I should like to have the first 
name in that bill stated. 
The SECRETARY. John B. Chandler. 


The report was agreed to. 
FUNERAL UXPENSES. 


Mr. THOMPSON. From the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate I report back favorably 
Senate resolution 278, and ask unanimous consent for its imme- 
diate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to receiving 
the report at this time? 

Mr. POMERENE. I object to that. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I think the Senator will not object to this 
resolution. 

Mr. POMERENE. There is another matter that is oy as 
important as the payment of these bills. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Will the Senator permit me to state 
what it is? It is to pay the expenses incurred at the funeral 

Mr. POMERENH. That can be done at any minute after this 
matter is disposed of. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will go to the 
calendar. 

PREVENTION OF CORRUPT PRACTICES, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 3438) to prevent corrupt practices in 
the election of Senators, Representatives, or Delegates in Con- 


gress, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pending amendment will 
be stated. 

The Seorerany. The pending amendment is the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Pirraan] to traus- 
pose the words “at any primary or general or special election“ 
to come in after the word “ Congress,” in line 11, so that it 
will read: 
or withhold their vote or to vote for or against any particular candidate 
for Senator or Representative or Delegate in Congress at any primary or 
genera! or special election. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Let there be order in the 
Chamber. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, we are legislating here upon 
matters, which matters we do not hear or undertake to con- 
sider. We will either have order here and consider them in an 
orderly way-or I shall take the floor and occupy it until order 
is restored. I do not propose myself to see this legislation pass 
through in this form. We are holding caucuses, double caucuses, 
and joint caucuses here in the aisle and considering the ques- 
tion of a recess while there is legislation of vital importance 
being pushed through in confusion. One of two things must hap- 
pen. 15 e ill either legislate in order or we will not legislate 
at al 

EXECUTIVE SESSION, 


Mr. OVERMAN. I move that the Senate proceed to the-con- 
sideration of executive. business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 10 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened. 


RECESS. 


Mr. MARTIN. I move that the Senate take a recess until 8 
o'clock this evening. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 o'clock and 20 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until 8 o'clock p. in. 
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EVENING SESSION. 
The Senate reassembled at 8 o’clock p. m. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 


The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Borah Johnson, Cal. Overman immons 
Curtis Jones, Wash. Pittman Smith Md. 
Fletcher Lenroot Pomerene Smoot 
France Tewis Ransdell Swanson 
Gerry Martin Saulsbury Thompson 
Gore Myers Shafroth Trammell 
Hale Nugent Sheppard 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore, 
answered to their names. The Secretary 
absentees, 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators, and 
Mr. MCKELLAR, Mr. SMITH of Arizona, Mr. STERLING, and Mr. 
VARDAMAN answered to their names when called. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I desire to announce the absence of my 
colleague [Mr. THouas!] on official business. 

Mr. Sutru of Georgia and Mr. BANKHEAD entered the Cham- 
ber and answered to their names. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Thirty-three Senators have 
answered to their names, There is not a quorum present. 

Mr. MARTIN. I move that the Sergeant at Arms be in- 
structed to notify absent Senators to attend the session of the 
Senate. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Sergeant at Arms is so 
instructed. 

Mr. Sumos, Mr. PHeran, Mr. Penrose, Mr. ASHURST, Mr. 
REED, Mr. KENDRICK, Mr. Jones of New Mexico, and Mr. Kine 
entered the Chamber and answered to their names. 

After a little delay, 

Mr. KELLOGG, Mr. Cumains, Mr. BEKHAM, Mr. New, Mr. 
POINDEXTER, Mr. Gurion, and Mr. SUTHERLAND entered the Cham- 
ber and answered to their names. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Forty-eight Senators haye an- 


Twenty-seven Senators have 
will call the roll of 


swered to their names. A quorum is present. 
CORRUPT PRACTICES. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 3438) to prevent corrupt practices in 
the election of Senators, Representatives, or Delegates in Con- 
gress, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Nevada IMr. Pirrman] to the bill. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment which has 
been proposed by the Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] will 
now be stated. 

The Secretary. In line 9, after the word “ candidate,” it is 
proposed to insert “or whoever solicits, accepts, or receives any 
money or other thing of value in consideration of his vote for or 
against any candidate.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask that the amendment be 
again stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
state the amendment. 

The Secretary again stated the amendment proposed by Mr. 
FLETCHER. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I simply desire to get an intelli- 
gent idea of where this amendment is proposed to come in. I did 
not understand. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is to be inserted after the 
word “ candidate,” in line 9, the Chair is informed. 

Mr. SLETCHER. The purpose of the amendment is to make 
the person receiving the bribe equally guilty with the man who 
gives the bribe. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. REED. I should like to have the bill as amended read in 
order that we may get it altogether. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore: The Secretary will report 
the bill as amended. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That whoever shall promise, oren or give, or cause 
to be promised, 0 fered, or given, any money or otber th ings of —.— 
or shall make or tender any contract, undertaking, o n, gratui 

or security for the payment of money or for the Gel 2 or convey- 


The Secretary will again 


The question is on agreeing 
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ance of anything of value to any person or persons, either to vote or 
withhold their vote or to vote for or against any candidate, or who- 
ever solicits, accepts, or receives any money or other of value 
in consideration of his vote for or against any candidate for Senator 
or Representative or Delegate in Congress at any primary or general 
or special election, shall be fined not more than $1,000, or imprisoned 
met more than one year, or both. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not think the Secretary 
read the amendment as it has been amended, if I followed him 
correctly, and I will ask that the Secretary, beginning on line 
7, after the word “ value,” read the bill as it has been amended. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read as 
requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Anything of value to any person or persons, either to vote or with- 
hold their vote or to vote for or t any candidate, or whoever 
solici accepts, or receives any money or other thing of value in con- 
sideration of his vote for or against any candidate for Senator or Rep- 
resentative or Delegate in Congress at any primary or general or special 
election, shall be fined not more than $1,000, or imprisoned not more 
than one year, or both. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, where the words “at any pri- 
mary or general or special election” transposed by vote of the 
Senate? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is informed that 
these words were transposed on motion of the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. PITTMAN]. 

Mr. SMOOT. Very well. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading 
and read the third time. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I think it is very impor- 
fant to take up Calendar No. 487, being House bill 12100, and 
dispose of it, and I make that motion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill under consideration 
has not yet been passed. 

Mr. FLETCIER. I thought it had been disposed of. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Florida 
is referring to another matter? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes; I thought the bill under considera- 
tion had been concluded. ` 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill having been read 
the third time, the question is, Shall it pass? 

The bill was passed. 


STIMULATION OF AGRICULTURE. 


Mr. SHEPPARD and Mr. FLETCHER addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Texas. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I hope that the Senate will proceed to the 
consideration — 

Mr. FLETCHER, I move that the Senate 

Mr. SHEPPARD.” Who has been recognized, Mr. President? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Texas 
has been recognized. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of House bill 11945. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I will say that the bill to 
which I have referred has been reported ever since the 27th of 
Jime, and I have been endeavoring to get action on it. 

Mr. PENROSE. We can not hear on this side of the Chamber. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It is a House bill, and it would not take 
long to pass it. 

Mr. PENROSE. What is it about? 

Mr. FLETCHER. It is a bill amending the act establishing 
the Shipping Board so as to give them additional powers in con- 
nection with the requisition and operation of ships. 

Mr. PENROSE. If it is anything like the shipping bill the 
Senator has already presented, it will take considerable time 
to discuss it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question before the 
Senate is on the motion of the Senator from Texas [Mr. SHEP- 
-PARD] that the Senate proceed to the consideration of House bill 
119-45. 

Mr. REED. What is that bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. What is the calendar number? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state 
the title of the bill. 

The Secrerary. Calendar No. 476, bill (H. R. 11945) to 
enable the Secretary of Agriculture to carry out, during the 
fiseal year ending June 30, 1919, the purposes of the act entitled 
“An act to provide further for the national security and de- 
fense by stimulating agricuiture and facilitating the distribution 
ef agricultural products.” ~~ 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I rise to an inquiry. The Sena- 
tor from Flomda [Mr. Frercrer] had the floor, as 1 under- 
stand, and hod addressed the Chair. : 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will state to the 
Senator from Missouri that the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
SHEPPARD] was recognized immediately after the previous bill 
had passed. The Chair did not understand what the Senator 
from Florida wanted. 
` Mr. FLETCHER. Befere that I was recognized and made 
the motion. Then the President pro tempore said the bill had 
not yet passed, and I yielded until that bill was passed. 

I understood that I had the floor and was prepared to renew 
the motion. z 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Florida 
is mistaken about that. The Chair recognized the Senator 
from Texas immediately on the passage of the bill and did not 
know the Senator desired recognition then. The question is on 
the motion of the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. BORAH. Upon that motion I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to have the bill read, Mr. Presi- 
dent, so that we may know what it is. 

Mr. PENROSE. I should like to have the bill read. z 
Pi: PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 

III. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the bill. ; 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the Senator who asked for the 
reading of the bill is not listening 

Mr. PENROSE. Iam listening very carefully, Mr. President; 
and I am looking carefully tọ see that the bill is read, I will 
tell the Senator. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will proceed. 

The Secretary resumed the reading of the bill. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Irise to a question of order. The Secre- 
tary is reading a very important bill, and it is impossible for 
any Senator to hear him. I insist that order be maintained in 
the Senate, so that we may hear the reading of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will try to pre- 
serve order in the Senate, and requests Senators to assist by 
avoiding disorder on the floor. The Secretary will proceed. 

The Secretary resumed and continued the reading of the bill 
to the end of the third paragraph, on page 5, line 23. 


ADJOURNMENT TO AUGUST 12, 1918. 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I send to the desk a privileged 
motion, being a concurrent resolution to adjourn to a day cer- 
tain, which I ask may be considered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
concurrent resolution. 

The Secretary read the concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 
20), as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That when the two Houses of Congress adjourn on Satu „the calen- 
dar day of July 6, they adjourn to meet at 12 o'clock meridian on 
August 12, 1918, unless sooner convened by the President of the United 


Mr. BORAH. Do I understand the Senator has asked con- 


sent to be heard on this resolution at this time? 


Mr. MARTIN. I have not. It is a privileged resolution and 
it is not debatable. I submit the resolution to the Senate. 

Mr. BORAH. Does the Senator contend that this motion to 
adjourn is not debatable? 

Mr. MARTIN. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. To a day certain? 

Mr. MARTIN. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. Well, I presume the Senator wants to have it 
heard at this time. 

Mr. MARTIN. I want a vote on it. 7 

ae BORAH. Well, I will find out what the Chair has to say 
about it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will be glad to 
have the Senator from Virginia refer him to the rule, if he can 
turn to it quickly. 

Mr. MARTIN. I thought the Chair had it before him. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It is Rule XXII. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, if the Senator will turn to 
Gilfry’s Precedents, on page 26, he will find that a resolution 
for final adjournment is privileged. 

Mr. BORAH. Well, let the Senator from Virginia read it. 

Mr. SWANSON. Very well. It is as follows: 

The Vice President (Mr. Hobart) laid before the Senate for its con- 
sideration the resolution from the Mouse of Representatives 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. From what page is the Senator 


reading? 

Mr. SWANSON. I am reading from Gilfry’s Precedents, 
page 26: é 

The Vice President (Mr. Hobart) laid before the Senate for its con- 
sideration the 


resolution of the House of 1 providing for 
the final adjournment of the two Houses of Congress at 9 o'clock p. m. 
this day, when Mr. Morgan objected to the consideration of the reso- 


1918. 


— that objectlon having been 
— e tes AR Rule NIV, ae lie over me day 
for consideration. 

The Vice President overruled the question of order and decided that 
the resolution, which provided for an adjournment of Con „ Was a 
„ and that the provision of Rule V was not 
mie m the decision of the Chair Mr. Allen appealed to the Senate; 
when, on motion by Mr. Aldrich that the appeal lie on the table, it 
was determined in the aflirmative—yeas 36, nays 20. So the appeal 
was laid on the table. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I call attention to the fact 
that that was a motion for final adjournment. 

Mr. SWANSON. That does not make any difference. 

Mr. BORAH. It does make a difference. Mr. Frye, while 
he was President pro tempore of the Senate, held that while 
u motion to adjourn sine die was not debatable, a motion to 
adjourn to a time certain was. 

Mr. SWANSON. I do not remember that decision. 

Mr. BORAH. I remember it distinctly, because I took part 
in the debate. 

Mr. SWANSON. It says: 

The Vice President overruled the question of order and decided that 
the resolution which provided for an adjournment of Congress was a 
question of privilege and that the provision of Rule XIV was not appli- 
cable thereto. 

If that is applicable at all, it applies to all resolutions for 
adjournment coming under the rule which has been cited. 
The rule provides that a motion to adjourn is not debatable 
and is privileged. The question has arisen as to whether a 
motion to adjourn sine die was included under the rule, and 
upon that question it was decided that it included all motions 
to adjourn sine die for a day and otherwise. There might be 
a precedent for a day certain, but I can not recall it; but the 
contention for a long time in the Senate was that the motion 
to adjourn simply applied to adjournment from one day to 
another. After much debate on the question of sine die ad- 
journment and the question of adjournment from day to day, 
as I understand, it has been finally decided that the rule which 
did not make it debatable and made it privileged applied to 
all motions to adjourn, Now, that was reaffirmed here. This 
was a motion to adjourn sine die. I have not looked up the 
precedents with regard to adjournment from day to day. I 
have not had time. That decision was reaffirmed by President 
pro tempore Clarke of Arkansas, on page 11, volume 2, of the 
precedents. 

Mr. NORRIS. 
from Virginia? 

Mr. SWANSON. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. At the time these motions were made, was 
there a motion pending before the Senate? A 

Mr. SWANSON. There was a motion made by the Senator 
from South Carolina to proceed to the consideration of a bill 
when the President pro tempore of the Senate, Mr. Clarke, guled, 

‘I will read what he said in reference to it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator 
for a minute? 

Mr. SWANSON. Les. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Turning to Rule XXII, on page 20 of the 
Manual, it is stated: 

When a question is pending no motion shall be reccived but— 

To adjourn, E 

To adjourn to a day certain, or that when the Senate adjourn it shall 
be to a day certain. : 

And so forth. Then, on the next page, page 21, it says: 

Which several motions shall have precedence as they stand arranged; 
and the motions relating to adjournment— 

Not a motion to adjourn, but— 


the motions relating to adjournment, to take a recess, to proceed to 
the consideration of executive business, to lay on the table, shall be 
decided without debate. S 

Mr. NORRIS. This is not a motion to adjourn or a motion 
to take a recess. This is a concurrent resolution. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Relating to adjournment. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President; as I told the Senator, the 
question has been before the Senate for a long time as to 
whether that rule included all motions to adjourn, and it was 
decided that the rule included a motion to adjourn sine die. As 
I understand, it includes in it all motions to adjourn. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
this a joint resolution? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
tion. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I ask the Senator, and I chal- 
lenge the Senator to present to the Senate a precedent where 
it has been held that a concurrent resolution to adjourn to a 
time certain is not debatable. The only question involved here 
is not whether this motion takes precedence and is privileged 
but the question whether or not it is debatable, 


Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator 


Is 


It is a concurrent resolu- 
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Mr. SWANSON. If the Senator will permit me, a motion to 
adjourn sine die is a concurrent resolution, because one body 
can not adjourn without the consent of the other, and these 
precedents are based entirely on concurrent resolutions. I never 
knew anybody to introduce a resolution to adjourn sine die that 
was not a concurrent resolution. 

Mr. BORAH. But the Senator has not cited any precedent 
which says that a proposition to adjourn to a time certain is 
not debatable. 

Mr. SWANSON. The rule says that. 

Mr. BORAH. Who says it? 

Mr. SWANSON. The rule of the Senate. 

. — BORAH. The rule does not refer to that class of mo- 
tions. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Undoubtedly it does;.it says “relating to 
adjournment.” 

Mr. SWANSON. The rule has been interpreted as applying 
to all motions to adjourn. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Motions relating to adjournment. 

Mr. SWANSON (reading)— 


Which several motions shall have precedence as they stand arranged; 
and the motions relating to adjournment, to take a recess, to proceed to 
the consideration of executive business, to lay on the table, shall be 
decided without debate. 


Mr. BORAH. Precisely. 
adjourn. 

Mr. SWANSON. But, if the Senator will permit me, it does 
not limit it to the Senate. All of the motions upon which these 
decisions were rendered were based upon concurrent resolutions 
of the two Houses to adjourn sine die. The Senator does not 
think that any resolution would be introduced that did not re- 
quire joint action of the two Houses, does he? 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator is not contending, is he, that Rulo 
XXII has any reference except to motions upon the part of the 
Senate? 

Mr. SWANSON, I do. I contend that it has been held re- 
peatedly that that rule applies to a motion to adjourn sine dic. 

Mr. BORAH. ‘The rule that the Senator is reading is a Sen- 
ate rule, and relates to the adjournment of the Senate. 

Mr. SWANSON. We are proceeding under the Senate rules. 

Mr. BORAH. But you are seeking to adjourn the Congress. 

Mr. SWANSON. The Senate takes its action under this rule, 
and then the House takes its action. All motions before the 
Senate, as to bills or anything else, require joint action of the 
House and Senate, Does the Senator contend that because 
joint action is required in the consideration of a bill the rule is 
different? It says “ relating to adjournment.” 

Mr. BORAH. I can only say that some eight years ago this 
question was brought up upon a concurrent resolution to ad- 
journ, when Senator Frye was in the chair. The question was 
raised by Senator Hale of Maine, his colleague, that it was not 
debatable, and Senator Frye held that it was debatable, and it 
was debated here during one entire evening. 

Mr. SWANSON. I should like to read another decision on 
this point. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will be gratified 
if the Senator from Idaho will find the ruling to which he has 
referred. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not know now where it appears in the 
Nconp, but the reason why I remember it so well is because I 
was interested myself in a resolution, and I did not want the 
adjournment, and I took part in the debate. I can not turn to 
the Recorp at once. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me, on page 11 of the Precedents, Decisions on Points or Order, 
by Gilfry, volume 2, number 6, the heading is: 

May not supplant a concurrent resolution for final adjournment 
at end of session by » motion to proceed to the consideration of a bill, 
and question of, is not debatabie. 

That is the heading. 


The President pro tempore (Mr. Clarke of Arkansas) laid before 
the Senate the concurrent resolution of the House for a final adjourn- 
ment of the session ; when, 

Mr. Surru of South Carolina. I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of House bill 6060, Calendar No, 297, known as the 
immigration bill. ni 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, I raise the point of order 
that the adjournment resolution can not be supplanted by a motion of 
— sort. The motion of the Senator from South Carolina is not in 
order. 

The Presipext pro tempore (Mr. Clarke of Arkansas). The point 
of order is not debatable, except reasonably for the purpose of advising 
the Chair, Whatever views the Chair might bave held about the point 
of order raised by the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Martin}, acne a oe 
of investigation for himself, he must be governed by the pr ents of 
the Senate as the same have been established by the deliberate action 
of the Senate, In the Fifty-fifth Congress, first session, on the 24th of 
July, 1897, this situation was presented 


And that is the decision that he reaffirmed, that I have read 
to the Chair, by Mr. Hobart, who was then Vice President— 
2 Debate can proceed by unanimous consent if no Senator objects. 


That is a motion for the Senate to 
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That ruling reaffirmed the decision of Vice President Hobart 
on a motion to adjourn sine die by .concurrent resolution. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I listened witha 
good deal of interest to the reading of the concurrent resolution. 
especially with reference to its language. Of course we all re- 
call the constitutional provision which this concurrent resolution 
is supposed to meet; and while to my mind it is questionable 
whether or not the language of the concurrent resolution as in- 
troduced meets the requirements of the Constitution, if the lan- 
guage does meet the provision of the Constitution then the resolu- 
tion must be something more than a mere motion to adjourn, or 
a motion to adjourn to a day certain, because the constitutional 
provision is: 

Neither House, during the session of Congress, shall, without the 


consent of other, adjourn for more ‘than three nor to any 
other place than that in which the two Houses shall sitting. 


So that this concurrent resolution, whatever its language 
may be, must involve something more than a mere adjournment 
‘or an adjournment to u day certain. It must involve the grant- 
ing of consent to the other House of Congress to adjourn for 
more than three days under the Constitution; and this, it seems 
to me, does nat come under the rule which has been referred 
to by the Senator from Virginia, because it must have for its 
purpose the consenting by the Senate to an adjournment of ‘the 
‘House for a period greater than three days. In the language 
in which the resolution is drawn, it may well -be questioned 
whether that does not end this session of Congress. It is an 
adjournment for a definite peried of time. It is an adjourn- 


ment of the Congress. It is not in the language of the Consti- 


itution, so as to grunt consent to the ether House that it may 
adjourn for a longer period than three days, but it is a con- 
current resolution for an adjournment. 

Mr. SWANSON. If the Senator will permit me, these de- 
cisions were rendered on concurrent resolutions, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. But they were concurrent reso- 
lutions for an adjournment of the session of the Congress, not 
for an extended recess, if I have been able to follow the lan- 
guage which the Senator has read. 


Mr. SWANSON. The reason of that is because they have 
always thought that the greater included the less. An adjourn- 
ment for 30 days is less than an adjournment sine die, and it 
thas never been contended that the less is not included in the 
‘greater. The contention has ‘been on the question of adjourn- 
ment sine die, saying that it was not included; but the words 
™ adjournment to a day certain“ are specifically included in the 
rule itself, which says that such motion must be determined 
without debate. 

Mr. BORAH. May I ask the Senator from Virginia whether 
dthis is a proposal for an adjournment of Congress or for a 
«recess? 

Mr. SWANSON. It is a proposal for an adjournment, pre- 
cisely like we take for the Christmas holidays every year. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not care anything about the Christmas 
holidays. Is this an adjournment, or is it 2 recess? 

Mr. SWANSON. It is an adjournment to a day certain, pre- 
cisely like we take an adjournment for two weeks during the 
Christmas holidays, such as the House and the Senate have 
taken repentedly every year. The language is that in which 
‘the resolution is usually drawn. It is the same language that 
‘thas been used, I suppose, in the case of all these adjournments, 
wherever they exceed three days. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, may I ask to have the con- 
current resolution read again? 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit an 
interruption on that point, the resolution is exactly like the 
motions we make every day, to adjourn until the next day at 
12 o'clock. 

Mr. BORAH. Oh, no; it is not. 

Mr. SWANSON. It is in the same language. 

Mr. BORAH. I thought there was something else. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Idaho has 
asked that the resolution be stated. The Chair will say to the 
Senate that he is ready to rule on this question. 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I should like to 
call attention particularly to this language of the Constitution, 
which says that neither House shall adjourn for more than 
three days without the consent of the other; so it should not be 
a concurrent resolution for the adjournment of Congress, but 


it should be a privilege granted to either House to adjourn for 
a specific length of time. The concurrent resolution, of course, í 


accomplishes that, but not in language which seems to me to 
meet the specific requirements of the Constitution. I submit 
that the proper varbiage of the concurrent resolution should be | 
1 A House may adjourn until August 12 with the consent 
of the other, 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President. 

Mr. BORAH. I ask to have the resolution read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read aes 
concurrent resolution. 

The Secretary again rend the concurrent resolution. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, that is not an ordinary resolu- 
tion to adjourn. It is no kith or kin to the resolution upon 
which ‘these precedents were established. Here is a separate 
and distinct matter incorporated in this concurrent resolution, 
and there is no precedent for shutting off debate upon this kind 
of a resolution. But, Mr. President, I ask for the yens and 
nays, becanse I want the responsibility fixed. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I suggest that the matter has not 
beer submitted to the Senate. It is for the President pro tem- 
pore to decide, and I should like to have the President pro 
tempore decide it. 

Mr. PENROSE. Before the decision is made, as I view it, 
every day when we adjourn a motion is made to-adjourn until 
12 o'clock the next day, unless we want to eliminate the marn- 
ing hour and preserve the legislative day, when we take a 
recess. That is the only difference. If we wanted to preserve 
the legislative day for the next month, we could take a recess 
in this case; but we adjourn, as we have been trying to do. 
all winter and all summer. The reference to the President call- 
ing us together is, in my opinion, clearly surplusage. It means 
nothing. Of course, the President has the right under the Con- 
stitution, and has been doing it for over 140 years, to call the 
two Houses together after an adjournment, if he thinks the 
public business requires it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ruling from the Chair is necessary, although he is rendy to 
give it, if there is no more debate. The point of order was 
made on ‘the question of whether the motion was debatable. 
The yeas and nays are now called for. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I should like to have the ques- 
ition decided. I make the point of order that the motion is 
debatable, and also that it is not in order when another motion 
was pending, and I should like to have the Chair rule ou that. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair may as well rule, 
‘then, to dispose of the matter, 

The Chair holds this to be a motion to adjourm to a day 
certain, and therefore covered ‘by Rule XXII. The Chair 
thinks that this or some equivalent method of obtaining the 
consent of the House of Representatives is the only way in 
which the Senate could adjourn for more than three days, 
because of the constitutional provision referred to by the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones]; but the Chuir. moreover, 
thinks that this is a perfectly proper way to obtain the con- 
sent of the House, by a concurrent resolution, which will affect 
both Houses. 

The Chair is therefore compelled to hold that the motion 
is nos debatable, as it comes under the provisions of Rule XXII. 

Mr. BORAH. I ask for the yeas and nays upon the concur- 
rent resolution. 

The yens and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr, CURTIS (when ‘his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harpwick] which 
I transfer to the senior Senator from West Virginia IMr. Gorr] 
and vyote “nay.” 

Mr. GERRY (when his name was called). T have a pair 
with the junior Senator from New York [Mr. CALDER]. I trans- 
fer that pair to the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Hots] 
and vote “yea.” 

Nr. PITTMAN (when Mr. Henperson's name was called). 
The junior Senator from Nevada IMr. HENDERSON] is absent 
from ‘the city on official business. Iam at liberty to state that 
if present he would vote “ nay.” 


Mr. KENDRICK (when his name was called). I have a 


| general pair with the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. FALL]. 


I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
HENDERSON] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. MYERS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from Connecticut IMr. McLean] to the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. OVERMAN. I transfer my pair with the senior Seaator 
from Wyoming [Mr, Warren] to the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. Krrpy] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. PENROSE (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Mississippi IMr. 
WILLIAusl. He is not present, and I will transfer that pair 
to the junior Senator from New Jersey IMr. Bamp], who is 
absent, and will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. REED (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Saura] to my colleague 
IMr. Wiry] and vote “yea.” 


U 
The Chair does not think a 


1918. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore (when Mr. Saursnunx's name 
was called). 
announced earlier in the day, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia (when his name was called). I 


transfer my pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts 


IMr. Loner] to the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. HARD- 
Wick] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Sacre] 
to the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Townsenp] and vote. I 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Harvrne] to 
the senior Senator from: Nebraska [Mr. Hrrencock] and vote 

yea. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have a general pair with the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER]. I transfer that pair 
to the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosrxson] and vote “ yea.” 


Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the follow- | 


ing pairs: 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKS] with the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky [Mr. JAMES] ; 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] with the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. Worcorr] ; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] with 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. WAESH] 5; 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Kox] with the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN]; and 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCuacser] with the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. THOMAS]. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Kresy] is detained on official business. 

The Secretary recapitulated the vote, and the result was an- 
nounced—yeas 27, nays 26, as follows: 


YEAS—27. 
Beckham Kendrick . Penrose Shafroth 
Commins King Phelan Simmons 
Dillingham Lenroot Poindexter Smith, Ariz, * 
Fletcher Lewis Pomerene th. 

Jerry MeKellar sdell Swanson: = 
Gore Martin Reed Underwood * 
Guion Overman Saulsbury 12 

NAYS—26. ’ er. 
Ashurst Johnson, Cal. pagent Steri 4 4 
Bankhead Jones, N. Mex. Pi Suther! 4 
Eorah Jones, Wash. Sheppard Thompson . 
Curtis Kellogg Sherman + 
Fernald Myers. Shields Vardaman $ 
France Sew Smith, Ga. t 
Hale Norris Smoot e 

NOT VOTING—42. 7 

Baird Hardin Lod Townsend * 
Brandegee Hardwick McCumber Wadsworth + 
Calder Henderson MeLean Walsh 
Chamberlain Hitchcock MONN: Warren 
Colt Hollis elson Watson 
Culberson James Owen Weeks 
Fall Johnson, S. Dak. Pa Wilfley 
Frelinghuysen Kenyon inson: Wiliams : 
Gallinger Kirby Smith, Mich. Wolcott | 
Gof Knox Smith, 
Gronna La Follette Thomas 


So Mr. Maurix's concurrent resclution was agreed to. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I renew my motion that the Senate pro- 


ceed to the consideration of House bill 
Mr. BANKHEAD and Mr. GORE addressed the Chair. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Texas 
was recognized and he has moved to take up House bill 11945. 


Mr. BANKHEAD, I demand a reeapitulation of the vote | 


which was just taken. 

SEVERAL Senators. Too late. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair thinks the Sena- 
tor oe have that privilege in case the Chair has made 
a mistake. 


Mr. BANKHEAD. I do not think the Chair has made a mis- 


take, but the vote was so close I think there should be another |, 


recapitulation. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, I ask if the Senator from Alabama has 
a right to make that request. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator has that right. 
The Secretary will recapitulate the vote. 

The Secretary again recapitulated the vote. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. On a reeapitulation the Sec- 


eecasion—27 yeas and 26 nays. 
agreed to. 


Announcing, the same transfer of my pair that I f 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by G. F. 
Turner, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed 
the bill (S. 3009) granting the consent of Congress to the 
P. M. C. Coal Co. to construct and maintain a bridge across 
ae connecting Pike County, Ky., and Mingo County, 

Va. 

The message also announced that the House agrees to tlio 


amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 8938) to equip the 
United States Penitentiary, Atlanta, Ga., for the manufacture 
of supplies for the use of the Government, for the compensation 
of prisoners for their labor, and for other purposes. 


The message further announced that the House agrees to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 11048) to amend 


an act entitled “An act to authorize the establishment of a Bu- 


reau of War-Risk Insurance in the Treasury Department,” ap- 


| proved September 2, 1914, as amended by the act approved June 
12, 1917. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED, 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills, and they were there- 


upon signed by the President pro tempore: 


S. 3798. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy aml 


of wars other than the Civil War, and to certain widows and de- 
; pendent relatives of such soldiers and sailors ; 


S. 4198. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy and 


of wars other than the Civil War, and to certain widows and de- 


pendent relatives of such soldlers and sailors; 
S. 4542. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to 


certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy anil 
of wars other than the Civil War, and to certain widows and de- 


pendent relatives of such soldiers and sailors; and 
H. R. 11048. An act to amend the war-risk insurance act. 


STIMULATION OF AGRICULTURE, 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I renew my motion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Texas 
moves that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 11945) to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to carry 
out, during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, the purposes 
of the act entitled “An act to provide further for the nationat 
security and defense by stimulating agriculture and facilitating 
the distribution of agricultural products.” [Putting the ques- 
tion.] The noes seem to have it. 

Mr. BORAH. Upon that I ask for the yeas and nays: 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to eall the roll, and Mr. Asnunsr 
responded in the affirmative. 

Mr. PENROSE. I rise to a point of order. I think the motion 
is debatable and no opportunity has been given for debate, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The roll call has begun. 

Mr. PENROSE. No Senator was given an opportunity to be 

ized. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The roll call will be pro- 


‘| ceeded with. 


Mr. SHEPPARD, I desire to have it the unfinished busi- 


ness — 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. No debate is in order. 

The Secretary resumed the calling of the roll. 

Mr. CURTIS (when his name was called). Making the samel 
announcement that I made on the previous vote, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). Announcing 
my pair as before, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. GERRY (when his: name was called). Making the same 
announcement as on the last vote, I vote “nay.” 


Mr. MYERS (when his name was called). I transfer my 


| pair with the Senator from Connecticut (Mr. McLean) to the 


Senator from Texas (Mr. CuLperson) and vote “yea.” 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren] and 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. PENROSE (when his name was ealled).. Explaining my 


pair and {ts transfer, as I have already done, I vote “ nay.” 


Mr. STERLING (when his name was ealled). Making the 


same announcement of the transfer of my pair as on the previous 
vote, I vote “yea.” 

retary reports to the Chair the vote as announced on the prior 
The resolution is therefore | 


The roll call was concluded. 
Mr. LEWIS. I rise to announce the absence of the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. WirntamMs] oceasioned by death im his 
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family, and that of the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Jars] 
occasioned by personal illness. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I withhold my vote because of my gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the follow- 
ing pairs: 

The Senator from New York [Mr. WApsworTH] with the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota [Mr. GnON NA]; 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Weeks] with the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky [Mr. Jans]; 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Warsox] with the Senator 
fror: Delaware [Mr. WOLCOTT]; 

The Senator from New Jerse; [Mr. PRExINGHUYSEN] with the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WALSH]; 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Nox] with the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] ; and 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumBer] with the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. THOMAS]. 

The result was announced—yeas 31, nays 18, as follows: 

YEAS—31. 

Johnson, Cal. Norris 


Ashurst Smoot 4 


Bankhead Jones, N. Mex. Nugent : © Sterlin : 
Beckham Jones, Wash. Pittman Sutherland 2 
Borah Kendrick Poindexter ¿È Swanson 
Cummins Lenroot Shafroth Thompson SA 
Curtis McKellar Sheppard :¿ Trammell ~ 
Fernald Martin Sherman | Vardaman 4 
Hale Myers Shields 7 < 
NAYS—18. “| z 
Fletcher Harding Penrose ` Smith, Ariz. 
France Kellogg Phelan Smith, Ga. t 
Gerry Kin Pomerene - Underwood { 
Gore Lew Ransdell * 2 
Gulon New Saulsbury 7 hes 
NOT VOTING—46. 7 N. 
Baird Hardwick McLean Thomas 9 
Brandegee Henderson McNary Townsend ia 
Calder Hitchcock Nelson - . Wadsworth , < 
Chamberlain Hollis Overman * * Walsh ~ 
Colt James Owen a Warren Í 
Culberson Johnson, S. Dak. Page j Watson Í 
Dillingham Kenyon Reed r Weeks 
Fall Kirby Robinson Wilfley 
Frelinghuysen Knox Simmons Wiliams 
Gallinger La Follette Smith, Md. Wolcott 
Gof I e Smith, Mich. 
Gronna McCumber Smith, 8. C. 


So the motion was agréed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, proceedéd to consider the bill (H. R. 11945) to 
enable the Secretary of Agriculture to carry out, during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, the purposes of the act entitled 
“An act to provide further for the national security and de- 
fense by stimulating agriculture and facilitating the distribu- 
tion of agricultural products.” 


DATA ON PROFITEERING (S. DOC. NO, 248). 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I wish to have an order entered 
for printing 15,000 copies of the report of the Federal Trade 
Commission with reference to profiteering. The print has been 
exhausted, and I ask to have an order entered to print 15,000 
copies, 

Mr SMOOT. Does the Senator know what 15,000 copies 
would cost? 

Mr. BORAH. No; I do not. : 

Mr. SMOOT. If it costs more than $200 to print them, I will 
say to the Senator under the law it can not be done by an order 
of the Senate. 

Mr. BORAH. I could not state how much it would cost, but 
in order to be sure that I am within the law I will ask that 
5,000 copies be printed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. FLETCHER, The law requires that any estimate of the 
cost shall be submitted with a motion of that kind. That is the 
general rule; but I have no objection to the order being entered. 
I think it is a very important document. 

Mr. BORAH. I think that is a requirement that is very 
often disregarded. 

Mr. FLETCHER. 
the limit of $200? 

Mr. BORAH. I think 5,000 additional copies will be sufficient. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Very well. 

Mr. NORRIS. Let me ask the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Saroor], who is a member of the committee, a question as to the 
cost of this printing. I have a copy of the document in my 
hand, and it contains 20 pages. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then, I will say to the Senator from Nebraska, 
if the document contains 20 pages, to print 5,000 copies of it 
will come within the limit. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to have the document printed up 
to the limit, because there is a great demand for it. 


Why not make the motion to print up to 
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Mr. SMOOT. I will not say just how many copies could be 
printed for that sum. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have not been able to get a single copy of 
this document, except the one which I hold in my hand. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will ask the Senator from Idaho if he 
will not leave his request at the original number of 15,000 
copies? I think this is a very important document; indeed, it 
is one of the most important documents we have. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to make a partia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state his 
parliamentary inquiry. ; 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to ask whether or not 
the consideration of this matter will displace the unfinished 
binaran, or has the unfinished business been temporarily laid 
aside 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. Boran] was proceeding practically by unanimous consent. 
The Chair thinks the consideration of the matter asked for by 
him would displace the business which was just taken up, if a 
motion were made and agreed to, to proceed with it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I hope the request will be made 
to lay aside the unfinished business temporarily, if this matter 
is going to be taken up. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, I am not opposed to the request of the 
Senator from Idaho, but I should not be willing to grant unani- 
mous consent, except with the understanding that, after his 
request shall have been disposed of, we resume the consid- 
eration of the pending bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate will have to lay 
aside the unfinished business temporarily for that purpose, or 
the unfinished business will be displaced. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I would suggest to the Senator 
from Texas to ask that the unfinished business be temporarily 
laid aside. 

Mr, SHEPPARD. If the unfinished business be temporarily 
laid aside, will it then be resumed after the matter moved by 
the Senator from Idaho shall have been disposed of? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be, if it is laid aside 
especially for that purpose. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Then I ask unanimous consent that the 
unfinished business be temporarily laid aside specifically for the 
consideration of this order, with the understanding that the 
consideration of the unfinished business is to be resumed after 
the order is disposed of. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection, the 
bill under consideration will be temporarily laid aside for the 
consideration of the motion of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Boran]. Is there objection? The Chair hears none. The Sen- 
ator from Idaho moves that 5,000 additional copies of the docu- 
ment referred to by him be printed, as the Chair understands, 
within the cost of $200. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Is that put in the form of a 
motion? I would suggest that the Senator ask unanimous con- 
sent that that be done. 

Mr. BORAH. Then, I ask unanimous consent that 5,000 
additional copies of the report of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion on profiteering be printed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Chair hears none. It is so ordered. 


STIMULATION OF AGRICULTURE, 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Now, I ask that we proceed with the 
consideration of House bill 11945. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
title of the bill now under consideration. 

The Secretary. A bill (H. R. 11945) to enable the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to carry out. during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1919, the purposes of the act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide further for the national security and defense by stimu- 
lating agriculture and facilitating the distribution of agricul- 
tural products.” j 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is informed that 
the bill has been read. 

Mr. PENROSE. Not all of the bill has been read, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I do not understand that the bill has been completely 
read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is now informed 
that not all of the bill, but only a portion of it, has been read. 

Mr. THOMPSON and Mr. CURTIS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair recognizes the 
senior Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President, this afternoon I submitted 
a report from the Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 


Is there objection? The 
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tingent Expenses of the Senate, being a resolution (S. Res. 278) 
to pay the funeral expenses of the late Senator TILLMAN ; and 
that resolution went to the calendar. I should like to have that 
resolution now considered and to have the unfinished business 
temporarily laid aside for that purpose. 


Mr. PENROSE. Mer. President, I rise to a question of order. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania will state it. 

Mr. PENROSE. The pending bill has been presented to the 
Senate but has not yet been read to the Senate. I ask for the 
reading of the bill. I.am informed that the Secretary did not 
get beyond page 4 in the reading. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. ‘The Chair is informed that 
the Secretary reached the bottom of page 5 in the reading of 
the bill. 

Mr. PENROSE. I suggest that the Secretary proceed with 
the reading of the bill. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair has directed the 


Secretary to proceed with the reading of the bill, and he will 
proceed without interruption until the bill shall have been read. 
Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President—— 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 


bill under the regular order. 


The Secretary resumed and concluded the reading of the bill. 
Mr. PENROSE, Mr. CURTIS, and Mr. FLETCHER addressed 
enormous sums that must be taken out of the pockets of the 


the Chair. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Pennsyl- 


vania. 
Mr. CURTIS. May I ask the Senator from Pennsylvania to 
yield? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 


sylvania yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. PENROSE. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. I should like to offer an amendment merely to 
have it printed and have it pending. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, permission 
will be granted. 

Mr. CURTIS. I should like to have the amendment read. 

Mr. PENROSE. Let it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary wil read the 
proposed amendment. 

The Secretary. On page 1, line 7, after the word “ security,” 
it Is proposed to insert “or such other security as may be satis- 
factory to the Secretary of Agriculture.” 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, will the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania allow me to interrupt him to suggest, inasmuch as the 
Senator from Texas can not hope to get the bill acted on this 
evening, that he lay it aside and allow me to take up the bill 
upon which I have been endeavoring to secure action during the 
day, if that is possible? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield to the Senator from Florida to make that re- 
quest? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I wish to suggest that perhaps the Senator 
from Texas would be willing to lay the unfinished business 
aside temporarily. 


Mr. PENROSE. I do not care, Mr. President; it is a matter 


of indifference to me what the Senator from Texas IMr. SHEP- 
PARD] does with his bill. The bill is such an ill- advised measure, 
supplementing, as it pretends, the general Agricultural appro- 
priation bill which has recently passed Congress, that I have 
some observations to make to which I invite the attention of 
the American people. I am always brief, and the Senator from 
Florida need not be alarmed. 

I consider that in the general Agricultural appropriation bill, 
recently passed and now before the President, and in this al- 
leged supplemental bill for stimulating agriculture there is 
more wanton waste of the public money than in any measure 
that has been pending before the American Congress for a long 
time. 

I have long believed, Mr. President, that the bill for the Agri- 
cultural Department approximated about as nearly a condition 
of departmental graft as it is possible to approximate without 
actually involving the participants in legal proceedings. We 
only have to examine some of these items to realize their waste- 
fulness. There are in the two bills—the amount can easily be 
estimated—a number of millions of dollars—I hesitate to say 
how many—which, in my opinion, are practically being poured 
into the gutter. Three hundred and ninety-four thousand dol- 
lars are appropriated to investigate the habits of coyotes and 
prairie dogs in the general Agricultural appropriation bill, 
While 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I understand the President has 
vetoed that bill. 


Mr. PENROSE. Not on account of that very commendable 
feature, doubtless in his mind, regarding the investigation of 
coyotes and prairie dogs, but on account of the amendment 
fixing the price of wheat. 

There is another item to investigate—oysters. Why, Mr. 
President, men have been eating oysters for several million 
years. We find oyster shells among the bones and relics of 
primeval man. ‘The oyster is the original food of man, together 
with fish and other things that he could reach with his primitive 
weapons. Immense heaps of shells, surviving many centuries, 
occur along our seacoast, and yet, in the midst of this great war 
crisis, the Agricultural Department asks for a considerable ap- 
propriation to investigate oysters! Such propositions are so 
ridiculous at this time of stress, Mr. President, that I want to 
address the Senate at length upon it and others equally absurd, 
and I intend to do so, not now, perhaps, but at a time convenient 
to the Senate and to myself, a fitting time, when there are more 
Senators present than there are to-night, because, while some 
Senators are disposed to take a humorous view of the nearly half 
million dollars to investigate coyotes and prairie dogs, and I can 
not blame them, yet I consider it a somewhat serious matter, as 
an evidence of waste running in many other directions. 

The people are being appealed to for liberty loans; three is- 
sues of them have been made, and another one is coming. We 
read a great deal about the conscription of wealth and the 


taxpayers to meet the urgent necessities of this great war, and 
it is somewhat disheartening te find that slackers and those 
perhaps who want to avoid the draft are in deferred classes 
while they investigate prairie dogs and oysters. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

Mr. PENROSE. I yield. 

Mr, REED. The remarks of the Senator just made perhaps 
throw some light upon the proviso in the second page of this 
bill, which reads: 

Provided, That no rt of 
used in payi „ „FFF 
nyo in which he is or may be engaged under the provisions of this 


ture, or b; fi 

o —— F 5 apy Pensa’ official of the Department of Agriculture, for de- 
I did not understand that provision until the Senator's re- 

mark, and it eccurred to me that perhaps the House of Repre- 

sentatives was on the track of these very gentlemen when they 

put that proviso in. The Senate committee attempts to strike 


it out. 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes. Of course, the Agricultural Department 
would place these men in the deferred class, and doubtless the 
argument will be made, Mr. President, that they would be prop- 
erly put in the deferred class because of peculiar talent. Every- 
body is not accustomed to examine these vermin with a micro- 
scope, and some people are too slow of foot or too uncertain 
of aim to capture them, and it might be that very many sub- 
stantial favors could be conferred on slackers, so that they might 
go to our forest reserves and the vast stretches of our western 
prairies and investigate the habits of the fugitive squirrel and 
the evasive coyote. So that I rise in entire sincerity to dis- 
cuss this matter. 

Mr. President, we talk about the troubles of the Bolsheviki 
and the condition of the Russian Government. To my mind 
there is nothing more ridiculous in any proposition pending in 
the Russian Assembly than many of the items in this Agricul- 
tural bill in this great war crisis, when every dollar of the 
taxpayer's money, borrowed or taken from him in taxes, should 
be applied to strictly war purposes. 

The city of Philadelphia, the third city in the country, has 
been notified by the Treasury Department, through its Securi- 
ties Corporation, that that great municipality shall not be 
permitted to go on with certain improvements. Either the 
securities will not be indorsed or, through priority orders and 
other arbitrary powers of these autocratic agencies that have 
been set up over us in the last eight er nine months, they 
will be prevented from going on with the work. The city had 
spent thousands of dollars, and the people were anxiously 
awaiting for the development of a system of transportation 
which would solve many of the problems confronting in the 
most acute form that great metropolitan center of nearly 
2,000,000 people; and yet they are held up, and unable to go 
on with those improvements, while the Senator from Texas is 
anxious to encourage the Department of Agriculture to 
squander millions in the investigation of all kinds of insects 
and vermin. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Swanson in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Pennsylvania yield to the Senator from 
Texas? 
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Mr. PENROSE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Is that really what is troubling the Sen- 
ator? Is it not the fact that there is a prohibition amendment 
on this bill that arouses the opposition of the Senator? 

Mr. PENROSE. Well, that is objectionable to me in its pres- 
ent form, I will tell the Senator candidly, but I have not reached 
that part of the bill yet. 

Mr, SHEPPARD. Mr. President, if the prohibition amend- 
ment were not on the bill, I imagine the Senator would swallow 
the whole measure—coyotes, minks, oysters, and all, [Laughter.] 

Mr. PENROSE. The Senator is entirely mistaken. He works 
prohibition overtime, and he sits in this Chamber apparently 
without a thought about any of the burdens of statesmanship 
which the rest of us are endeavoring to carry to the best of our 
ability, or some of us. He does not betray the slightest anxiety 
regarding these great supply bills and these great pieces of 
general legislation that seem to be so urgently required. He 
has a monomania on the subject, and if we ever should have 
national prohibition I can not help extending him my sincere 
sympathy, because he will be out of a job. [Laughter.] 

But I have not reached the latter part of the bill, and I can 
not do it right way, either, because it is going to take a little 
time to discuss the first part of the bill. 

But, Mr. President, the reason why I feel obliged to express 
my views is that I admit that my patience is exhausted. I have 
sat here for a year and voted with a solemn face and with great 
compunction of conscience for more measures that met my dis- 
approval than I have ever done in the preceding 22 years of 
my membership in this body. I have had a disposition, like most 
of us have, to let the administration go a certain distance and 
see how they were going to make out; but to my mind the 
spell is broken and the limit has been reached. I will say 
candidly to the Senator from Texas that while this Agricultural 
bill may to many seem somewhat minor in importance, because 
wastefulness is not important with the Senator from Texas or 
the Democratic majority at this time, the ridiculous character 
of many of the items contained in it has exhausted my patience. 
When I read the bill the other day, I was about to address the 
Senate upon it; but some other Senator had the floor, and I 
could not wait until he was through, and so I left. 

There can be no excuse for these lump sums being awarded 
to the Department of Agriculture without any segregation 
and without any necessity. It seems to me that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has gone crazy on investigations. I do not 
believe there is a subject in the encyclopedia or the dictionary 
that some one in the Department of Agriculture would not be 
willing to investigate with a small appropriation. It is not neces- 
sary that the subject investigated should come within the scope 
of the department. They range all the way from reindeer in 
Alaska to oysters out beyond the 3-mile limit. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for an 
inquiry? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I should like to hear the Senator, with his 
knowledge of multifarious subjects, enlighten us on the neces- 
sity of $52,950 to educate the American people upon how to make 
cottage cheese. [Laughter.] 

Mr. PENROSE. I was going to touch on that item, and I am 
glad the Senator has called my attention to it. Cottage cheese 
has probably been made for 10,000 years and more, ever since 
the cow and the ox have accompanied the Aryan race in its 
journeys westward. 

Mr. REED. Before that—eyer since milk soured. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes; ever since milk soured; and just what 
new light the department expects to throw upon it I do not 
know. They do not even say what they are going to do with it. 
Perhaps they are going to make ointment out of it, and suggest 
giving it up as a food and plastering it over a sore. I do not 
know. I should think, maybe, in an experience of many thou- 
sand years some little learning might have been accumulated 
about cottage cheese. Perhaps they intend to send a commission 
to Egypt to look at the ancient hieroglyphics and the Assyrian 
relics to see what they can learn about the practices of those 
ancient peoples concerning cottage cheese. It may be. 

The Senator has propounded a question to me. I will address 
one to him, coming as he does from a State of vast prairies, 
now with the wilderness redeemed and blossoming with the 
fruits of the farm; but here in this craze for investigation I 
find this Item: 

For investigating the food habits of North American birds and mam- 


mals in relation to agriculture, horticulture, and forestry, including ex- 
periments and demonstrations in the destroying of wolves, coyotes, 


porinis dogs, and other animals injurious to agriculture and animal hus- 
ndry, and for investigations and experiments in connection with the 
rearing of fur-bearing animals, including mink and marten, $394,520. 

I do not know why they split the sum. I do not know whether 
the Senator from Illinois has had any experience in raising 
minks or marten or whether they are readily domesticated. 

Mr. President, it is well known that every western State has 
a bounty on these animals; that it will pay any boy or half- 
grown young man to go out with a gun and kill the coyotes and 
the other four-legged vermin, and he enn go to the county seat 
and get his reward; and I have even known men in the State of 
Idaho and elsewhere to put false ears on artificial scalps and 
get a little additional reward; so it is a lucrative business. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I think there is a rule of the 
Senate against assailing the character of a State. [Laughter,] 

Mr. PENROSE. This was so long ago that perhaps the State 
has recovered from that habit; but I have no doubt the Senator 
has heard of similar cases. 

Mr. President, this supplemental Dill, alleged to stimulate 
agriculture, simply carries on this craze for investigation— 
nothing else and nothing more. It duplicates and increases 
the many items which are in the original bill. Here in this war 
crisis, when our great cities are not permitted to go on with im- 
provements, and when the States are very largely making liberal 
appropriations for these investigations, we have a duplication 
of effort, to the extent of large sums, which in the aggregate 
total several million dollars. 

The average Senator heretofore has hesitated to vote against 
this measure because most of our States have large agricultural 
interests. Pennsylvania, which I represent in part, ordinarily 
looked on as principally a manufacturing State, is first in some 
items of agricultural production, and third and fourth, and so 
on down the line, in other items; and I feel as deeply interested 
in the success of the agricultural people of our country, even 
from a local or sectional point of view, as do the Senators from 
Iowa or Kansas or any more strictly agricultural States. So 
that the disposition has been to go along in an easy way and 
vote for these appropriations; but I, for one, think the time 
has come to call a halt. 

The abuse reaches the verge of a scandal. It can not be 
defended. Mark Twain could have written an account of this 
measure in his peculiar vein which would constitute one of the 
greatest books of humor ever published in the English language; 
and yet these bills have been going through without discussion 
or comment. It was the ridiculous character of many, if not 
most, of these items that in this instance did exhaust my 
patience; and I made a solemn pledge to myself that from now 
on I was not going to sit silently by while this kind of legisla- 
tion passed, I do not care what its character is, or how small or 
how large the item is, or whether it is a proposition of Govern- 
ment ownership, in my opinion unnecessary, or of price control, 
in my opinion vicious in its effect. 

I consider—and I say it advisedly, and at the proper time 
and upon another occasion I intend to address the Senate at 
length upon it—that we are fighting this whole war upon 
false economic principles. ‘There has been, in my opinion, no 
necessity for all these autocratic authorities, chiefly held by per- 
sons absolutely ignorant of the duties confided to them, and 
even ostensibly selected because they knew nothing of the 
duties confided to them, and so from their very ignorance they 
would be unprejudiced. These men have been administering 
food control and fuel control and price control in scores of 
directions which are rapidly beeoming a scandal in the United 
States, and are doing more to stimulate consumption and curtail 
production than any other method that could be devised. 

Price fixing, Mr. President, which interferes with the funda- 
mental laws of supply and demand, is the most vicious policy 
that the Government has indulged in. Low prices curtail produc- 
tion and stimulate consumption; and then, to restrict consump- 
tion, we have these food boards and fuel boards, with appro- 
priations running into ten and twenty and fifty million dollars, 
to keep people from consuming. Why, Mr. President, the way to 
keep too much sugar from being consumed is for sugar to go 
up in price. Then it will automatically regulate itself, and the 
consumption will be curtailed, and the excess profits will pour 
into the Treasury of the United States. I for one believe that 
the business men of America would rather be taxed 75 per cent 
of all their profits and let the ordinary economic currents of 
business run along in their natural courses than to submit to all 
this bad economic restriction and regulation. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kina in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Pennsylvania yield to the Senator from Mon- 
tana? 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes. 
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Mr. MYERS. The Senator's theory, then, is that he would 
curtail the use of food by putting it beyond the reach of poor 
people, so that they would not be able to get it? 

Mr. PENROSE. Oh, no. That is an entire assumption of the 
Senator from Montana, that it would be beyond the reach of 
poor people. I simply say that as a commodity like sugar goes 
up it will automatically curtail the consumption, and the price 
will go down. In other words, we have revived and put in 
practice economic doctrines that it was supposed men had for- 
gotten and had considered exploded long ago. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes. 

Mr. GORE. I should like to say to the Senator that I am 
anxious at least to make an effort to bring up House bill 12405. 
It is a bill authorizing the exclusion of certain aliens and anar- 
chists. It has passed the House. It has been recommended by 
the Committee on Immigration without amendment, and I 
should like very much to have an opportunity to pass it so that 
the Presiding Officer could sign it before we take our recess 
to-night. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I recognize that it will be a 
long time before this bill passes, and I will doubtless have other 
opportunities to address the Senate upon it, and if it is any 
accommodation to the Senator I will yield the floor. 

Mr. GORE. I should like very much to have an opportunity 
at least to present the matter to the Senate and discharge my 
duty in the premises. 

Mr. PENROSE. Is this bill to be temporarily laid aside? 

Mr. GORE. I hope the Senator from Texas will agree to that 
course. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I would not object to laying the bill tem- 
porarily aside in behalf of any urgent measure, with the under- 
standing that the consideration of this bill is to be resumed before 
adjournment, so that it will be the unfinished business. 

Mr. PENROSE. The Senator can not have any such under- 
standing about the bill. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Iam aware of that fact. 

Mr. PENROSE. Then the Senator is expressing a vain hope 
about an understanding. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I was aware of that before I expressed it. 

Mr. PENROSE. If the Senator will undertake to amend the 
bill eliminating all these wasteful and ill-advised appropria- 
tions I would carefully consider with the Senator the idea of 
bringing the bill up for early consideration. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The bill is reported from the Agricultural 
Committee of the Senate. 

Mr. PENROSE. I know. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, I am not authorized to eliminate anything 
from the bill. 

Mr. PENROSE. The Senator has assumed paternity of the 
bill by calling it up, as it seems to be left on his doorstep with- 
out a father. The Senator has assumed that responsibility. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. My paternity does not extend that far. 

Mr. PENROSE. I did not know. I supposed when the 
Senator called the bill up he had enough interest in it to speak 
for its friends, and if he is willing to help me to reduce or 
entirely eliminate some of these wasteful items—— 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I am willing to help the Senator to 
reduce; it will do him personally an immense amount of good. 
L[Laughter.] : 

Mr. PENROSE. It will help to bring about the final con- 
sideration of the bill. 

Mr. President, I dislike to detain the Senate by a repetition 
of some of these items. Here they start in to provide for the 
necessary expenses and the investigation of fruit trees, grain, 
cottoh, tobacco, vegetables, grasses, forage, drugs, medicinal, 
poisonous, fibrous, and other plants and plant industries, and 
in cooperation with other branches of the department, the State 
experiment stations, and practical farmers, and for the erection 
of necessary farm buildings all over the United States. This 
wasteful proposition of erecting farm buildings is proposed in 
this measure. 

I want to say, Mr. President, and I had intended saying it 
before I was interrupted, and my attention is called to it by 
the mention of tobacco, there is hardly one of these arbitrary 
orders by these autocratic authorities that, in many cases, at 
least, is not revoked a few days after it is made. We all recall 
that lamentable fiasco in the original coal order about the clos- 
ing-down days, made against the protest of the Senate of the 
United States, and quickly revoked after it had been made. 
Only the other day an order regarding sugar was represented to 
me by a delegation of tobacco manufacturers from North Caro- 
lina, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and other tobacco growing and 


manufacturing States as likely absolutely to paralyze the to- 
bacco industry unless it was revised. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. THOMPSON. May I ask the Senator before he submits 
that motion 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The motion is not debatable. I 
make a point of order. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Will the Senator from North Caro- 
lina withhold the motion for just a few minutes, that I may call 
attention to a ruling by the Chair for the reason that the ruling 
is erroneous. I ask the Senator from North Carolina to yield 
just for five minutes. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I will yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I was out of the Sen- 
ate at the time the concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 20) was 
presented under which it was proposed that by the concurrent 
action of both Houses Congress should adjourn until the 12th of 
August. The Chair ruled that debate was out of order upon 
that concurrent resolution, and the ruling of the Chair was 
based upon Rule XXII of the Senate. 

I wish to call attention to the fact that Rule XXII does not 
apply to a concurrent resolution. It applies to a motion to ad- 
journ and a motion to recess, which are not debatable. The 
Constitution of the United States forbids a motion by the Sen- 
ate to adjourn for more than three days. The Senate can not 
recess; it can not adjourn on its own accord for more than 
three days; it requires a concurrent resolution. A concurrent 
resolution is as different from a motion as the Constitution is 
from an act of Congress, and Rule XXII does not apply to con- 
current resolutions. I thought that the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. Boram] intended to appeal from the decision of the Chair, 
or else I should have done so myself. 

I was unwilling for the session of the Senate to adjourn to-day 
without this expression on my part of dissent from the ruling 
of the Chair and my insistence that a concurrent resolution 
which would carry the Senate out of session, if the House con- 
curred, for 30 days, or perhaps 60 or 90 days or 4 months, is 
debatable. I wish to enter my dissent from any view that such 
a serious action on the part of the Senate could be had without 
debate, 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I insist on my motion that the Senate ad- 
journ. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 10 o'clock and 10 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, July 8, 1918, at 12 
o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate July 6 (legis- 
lative day of July 5), 1918. 
FEDERAL Farm Loan BOARD. 


Charles E. Lobdell, of Great Bend, Kans., to be a member 
of the Federal Farm Loan Board for a term of eight years. 
(Reappointment. ) 


EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION COMMISSION. 

Charles H. Verrill, of Maine, to be a member of United 
States Employees’ Compensation Commission, vice Little, re- 
signed. 

CONFIRMATIONS, 
Exccutive nominations confirmed by the Senate July 6 (legisla- 
tive day of July 5), 1918. 
CONSULS GENERAL. 
CLASS 2. 
Albert Halstead to be a consul general of class 2. 
CLASS 3. 
Charles C. Eberhardt to be a consul general of class 3. 
CLASS 4. 
David F. Wilber to be a consul general of class 4, 
CONSULS. 
CLASS 3. 
Arthur Garrels to be a consul of class 3. 
CLASS 4. 
William P. Kent to be a consul of class 4. 
Robert Brent Mosher to be a consul of class 4. 
CLASS 5. 
William Dawson to be a consul of class 5. 
Maxwell K. Moorhead to be a consul of class 5. 
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CLASS 6. Col. Merch B. Stewart. 
Leslie A. Davis to be a consul of class 6. Col, Edward L. King. 
George M. Hanson to be a consul of class 6. Col. William D. Connor. 
3 8 
Eugene L. Belisle to be 2 consul of class 7. on TR 3 j 
George C. Hanson to be a consul of class T. ~ Col. John E. Stephens. 
CLASS 8. Col. Malin Craig. 
Bartley F. Yost to be a consul of class 8. 85 7 5 8 
ol. Oliver L. Spaulding, jre 
Dae en eee eee Col. Alfred W. Bjornstad. 
Louis Fitz Henry to be United States district judge, southern Col. Henry J. Hatch. 
district of Illinois. Col. Ewing E. Booth. 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS. Col. George V. H. Moseley. 
Harry B. Tedrow to be United States attorney, district of Col. Wilson B. Burtt. 
Colorado. Col. Richard C. Marshall, jr. 
Fred H. Brown to be United States attorney, district of New | Col. Douglas MacArthur. 
Hampshire. Col. Harold B. Fiske. 
James G. Burnside to be United States attorney, eastern dis- | Col. John N. Hodges. 
trict of Illinois. Col. John H. Sherburne. 
Clarence Merritt to be United States attorney, eastern district Col. Cornelius Vanderbilt. 
of Texas. x aaas QUARTERMASTER CORPS. 
ee a ee teas E E TAE EA DR ERTO 
Alabama. MEDICAL CORPS, 
A E. R. Moore to be United States marshal, northern district of Col. Jefferson R. Kean to be brigadier general. 
owa. 
Charles J. O'Neill to be United States marshal, district of New SSS 
Hampshire. To be second lieutenants. 
James B. Holohan to be United States marshal, northern Joseph W. Gavett, jr. 
district of California. Donatd Bennett Adams. 
Vincent Y. Dallman to be United States marshal, southern William Billings Wilson. 
district of Illinois. Woodward L. Harlow. 
Otho T. Wood to be United States marshal, district of Kansas. Homer W. Hesterly. 
John S. P. H. Wilson to be United States marshal, district of John Carl Williams Hinshaw, 
Maine. Leonard B. Gallagher, 
COLLECTOR or CUSTOMS. Hollister Johnson. 
William H. Berry to be collector of customs for customs col- Asa Leroy Rogers. 
lection district No. 11, with headquarters at Philadelphia, Pa. Earl Bracken. 
SURVEYOR OF CUSTOMS. Homer Noble Bartlett. 
Charles R. Kurtz to be surveyor of customs in customs collec- F. Russel Lyons. 
tion district No. 11, with headquarters at Philadelphia, Pa. 2 Nee Simpson. 
RECEIVER or PUBLIC Moneys. Ragan i =rsan 5 
William U. Hews to be receiver of public moneys at Hailey, Fernando T Norcross. 
Idaho. Eugene L. MacDonald. 
REGISTER OF LAND OFFICE. George Sherrard, jr. 
Clarence R. Bierly to be register of the land office at Minot, William Norman Thomas, jr. 
N. Dak. James C. Henry. < 
CHIEF INSPECTOR OF LOCOMOTIVE BOILERS, Jonk Paron Veale. 
1 Pack to be chief inspector of locomotive boilers. illis G. Whitten. 
evan 3 IN THE NATIONAL ARMY, 125 Lee Sommerville Dillon. 
7 * Ralph Millis. 
GENERAL OFFICERS. Harold T. Avery. 
To be major generals. Samuel J. Leonard. 
Brig. Gen. Mason M. Patrick. Robert A. Monroe, 
Brig. Gen. Peter E. Traub. Frederic W. Conant, 
Brig. Gen. Edward M. Lewis. George M. Steese. 
Brig. Gen. William S. Graves. Peter E. Bermel. 
Brig. Gen. William J. Snow. Harley Latson. 
Brig. Gen. James G. Harbord. Starling L. Buell. 
Brig. Gen. William R. Smith. Charles Grunsky. 
Brig. Gen. Charles P. Summerall. Henry H. Batjer. 
Charles J. Davis, ir. 
To be brigadier generals. Mareus P. Taylor. 
Col. Charles C. Walcutt, jr. Norman K. Sheppard. 
Col. Lucius L. Durfee. Victor A. Endersby. r 
Col. Charles A. Hedekin. Walter Ruppel, 
Col. Edward R. Chrisman, Bernard E. Baer. 
Col. James J. Hornbrook, Jasper B. Carr. 


Col. Jay J. Morrow. 

Col. Edwin B. Winans. 

Col. Harry A. Smith. 

Col. George C. Saffarrans. 
Col. William P, Jackson. 
Col. Jobn J. Bradley. 

Col. Hanson E. Ely. 

Col. Samuel D. Rockenbach. 
Col. Howard R. Hickok. 
Col. Charles W. Kutz. 

Col. Meriwether L. Walker. 
Col. William M. Cruikshank. 
Col. Francis LeJ. Parker. 
Col. Otho B. Rosenbauin, 
Col. George H. Shelton. 


James R. Wilson. 
Jackson H. Wilkinson. 
Clinton de Witt. 
Henry C. Wolfe. 

Remi C. Knight. 
Lewis A. Murray. 
John J. Gromfine. 
Henry TenHagen. 
Preston M. Geren. 
Carl R. Shaw. 

Porter V. Hanf. 
Benjamin Seth Goodman. 
Harold-A. Taylor. 
William M. Howe. 
Emanuel M. Cohen. 
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Theron De Witt Weaver. 
Henry Berbert. 
Curtis William Handley. 
Carl E. David. 
Leo R. Eick. 
John M. Harman, 
William Howard Smith. 
Chester C. Hough. 
Clarence N. Iry. 
Carl O. Isakson, 
John Blake Campbell. 
Fred D. Mendenhall. 
George Lewis MacKay. 
Everett L. Woodworth. 
Frederick Franklyn Frech. 
Count Harvey. 
Roland Jens. 
William E. Thrasher. 
George W. Coffey. 
George O. Consoer. 
Theodore L. Welles. 
Conrad P. Hardy. 
Ernest W. Dichman. 
PROVISIONAL APPOINTMENT, BY PROMOTION, IN THE ARMY. 
Cavalry Arm. 
Second Lieut. Duane L. Tice, Cavalry, to be first lieutenant. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY, 
INFANTRY. 
To be colonels, 
Robert C. Williams. 
William O. Johnson. 
James R. Lindsay. 
Fred W. Sladen. 
Harry H. Bandholtz. 
Henry T. Ferguson. 
Henry G. Learnard. 
Peter Murray. 


To be licutenant colonels. 


Maj. Frank S. Cocheu. 
Maj. Ora E. Hunt. 

Maj. John C. McArthur, 

. Frank D. Ely. 
Edwin Bell. 

. Otho B. Rosenbaum. 
George H. Estes. 

. Oliver Edwards. 
John S. Battle. 
William E. Welsh. 


To be majors, 


Lieut. Col. 
Lieut. Col. 
Lieut. Col. 
Lieut. Col, 
Lieut. Col. 
Lieut. Col. 
Lieut. Col. 
Lieut. Col. 


Capt. Paul W. Beck. 

Capt. Robert I. Rees. 
Capt. John J. Miller. 

Capt. Jesse M. Cullison. 
Capt. William H. Noble. 
Capt. Wilbur A. McDaniel. 
Capt. Evert R. Wilson. 
Capt. Philip Powers. 

Capt. Clenard McLaughlin. 
Capt. Edward B. Mitchell. 
Capt. James H. Como. 
Capt. Harol D. Coburn. 
Capt. Allen J. Greer. 
Capt. Robert Whitfield. 
Capt. Abraham U. Loeb. 
Capt. Constant Cordier. 
Capt. James M. Loud. 
Capt. J. DeCamp Hall. 
Capt. Davis C. Anderson. 
Capt. Robert D. Carter. 
Capt. Douglas Potts. 

Capt. Stephen O. Fuqua. 
Capt. Vincent M. Elmore. 
Capt. Bejamin R. Wade. 
Capt. George E. GouJrich. 
Capt. Edwin S. Hartshorn, 
Capt. Clark R. Elliott. 
Capt. William P. Screws. 
Capt. Ralph B. Lister. 
Capt. Harry E. Comstock. 
Capt. William R. Standiford. 
Capt. Frederick S. Young, 
Capt. Thomas S. Moorman, 


Capt. Charles H. Morrow. 
Capt. Lorenzo D. Gasser. 
Capt. Brady G. Ruttencutter, 
Sapt. Jennings B. Wilson. 
Capt. William O. Smith. 
Capt. Clarence K. LaMotte. 
Capt. George M. Holley. 
Capt. Edgar S. Stayer. 
Capt. Charles H. Errington. 
Capt. George C. Shaw. 

Capt. Charles E. Reese. 
Capt. Robert S. Knox. 
Capt. William A. Castle. 
Capt. Harry D. Blasland. 
Capt. Charles C. Allen. 
Capt. Edward I. Andres. 
Capt. Thomas J. Rogers. 
Capt. George W. England. 
Capt. Edwin J, Nowlen. 
Capt. Clyde B. Parker, 


CAVALRY ARM, 
To be colonels. 
Lieut. Col. Frank M. Caldwell. 
Lieut. Col. James J. Hornbrook. 
Lient. Col. William F. Clark. 
Lieut. Col. Samuel G. Jones. 
COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. 
To be colonels. 


Lieut. Col. Louis R. Burgess. 
Lieut. Col. James A. Shipton. 


To be licutenant colonel. 
Maj. Malcolm Young. 
To be major. 
Capt. Francis H, Lincoln. 
TRANSFER TO THE ACTIVE List or THE ARMY. 
INFANTRY. 


Capt. Harry S. Howland, to be major. 
Capt. William N. Goodale, to be captain. 


Porto Rico REGIMENT. 
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Cadet Francisco Cintron, jr., to be second lientenant of In- 


fantry. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 
Lieut. Owen Bartlett to be a lieutenant commander, 


The following-named lieutenants (junior grade) to be lieu- 


tenants: 
Elmer D. Langworthy, 
Robert E. Bell, 
Spencer S. Lewis, 
William A. Richardson, 
Murphy J. Foster, 
Valentine N. Bieg, 
Howard A. Flanigan, 
Herbert O. Roesch, 
Romuald P. P. Meclewskl, 
Joseph F. Crowell, jr., 
Robert M. Griffin, 
Harry L. Merring, 
Harry W. Hill, 
Bernhard H. Bieri, 
Scott D. MeCaughey, 
Lyell S. Pamperin, 
Frank E. P. Uberroth, 
Jenifer Garnett, 
Wallace B. Phillips, 
Van Leer Kirkman, jr., 
Alfred S. Wolfe, 
Howard F. Kingman, 
Calvin H. Cobb, 
Nobert B. Simons, 
Howard D. Bode, 
Morton L. Deyo, 
Lawrence P. Bischoff, 
John P. Dalton, 


Robert A. Lavender, Š - 


Heister Hoogewerff, 
George W. D. Dashiell, and 
Charles K. Osborne. 


The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) : 


Leverett S. Lewis, 
Alexander G. Hatch, and 
Daniel W. Armstrong, 
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Boatswain Frank J. Mayer to be a chief boatswain. 

Machinist William H. Muelhause to be a chief machinist. 

Lieut. Commander William P. Cronan to be a commander. 

Pay Clerk William ©. Colbert to be a chief pay clerk. 

The following-named assistant surgeons to be passed assistant 
surgeons with the rank of lieutenant; 

Robert A. Torrance, 

Clarence W. Ross, 

Carleton I. Wood, 

William A. Brams, and 

Cecil S. O’Brien. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Saturpay, July 6, 1918. 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

O Thou who workest ever in and through all things and art 
mighty to deliver, help us to open wide the portals of our souls 
that we may be susceptible to the spiritual forces of which we 
are so closely allied; that we may be guided to a happy solu- 
tion of the problems which confront us and thus be instruments 
in Thy hands for the furtherance of Thy will and good pur- 
poses; in the spirit of the Master. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills of the 
following titles, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 12580. An act to authorize an additional issue of bonds 
to meet expenditures for the national security and defense, and, 
for the purpose of assisting in the prosecution of the war, to 
extend additional credit to foreign governments, and for other 
purposes ; and 

II. R. 10009. An act making appropriations for the construc- 
tion, repair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers 
and harbors, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bill of 
the following title: 

S. 3929. An act for the construction of a private conduit 
across Michigan Avenue NE., in the District of Columbia. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Tulley, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed bill of the following title, 
in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives was 
requested: 

S. 3220. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
make investigations, through the Bureau of Mines, of lignite 
coals und peat to determine the practicability of their utiliza- 
tion as a fuel and in producing commercial products. 


SENATE BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bill and joint resolu- 
tion of the following titles were taken from the Speaker's table 
referred to their appropriate committees, as indicated below: 

S. 32 An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
make investigations, through the Bureau of Mines, of lignite 
coals and peat to determine the practicability of their utiliza- 
tion as a fuel and in producing commercial products; to the 
Committee on Mines and Mining. 


S. J. Res. 156. Joint resolution to suspend the requirements f 


of annual recessment work on mining claims during the continu- 
ation «2 the war in which the United States is now engage! 
and until midnight of December 31 of the year following that in 
which such war is concluded; to the Cemmitteee on Mines and 
Mining. 

: CORRECTION. 


Mr. LAZARO. Mr. Speaker, on page 8735 of the RECORD of 
July 5, 1918, on the vote on the telephone and telegraph bill, my 
colleague Mr. MARTIN, of Louisiana, is recorded as not having 
voted. Mr. Manrtry had to leave the House on account of illness 
in his family, and he asked me to pair him in favor of the bill. 
There was no way of doing that, however, and had be been 
present, he would have voted for the resolution. 

PENSIONS. 

Mr. SHOUSE. Mr. Speaker, I present for printing under the 
rule a conference report upon the bill (H. R. 12229) granting 
pensions and increase of pensicns to certain soldiers and sailors 
of the Civil War, and certain widows and dependent children 
of soldiers and sailors of said war, 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL— CONFERENCE REPORT (NO, 740). 


Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference: report 
upon the bill (H. R. 9054) making appropriations for the De- 
partment of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June: 30, 
D and I ask that the statement and conference report be 
read. 

The Clerk read the conference report and the statement. 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
9054) making appropriations for the Department of Agricul- 
ture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, having met, after 
full and free conference have agreed to report to their respec- 
tive Houses as follows: 

That they are unable to reach an agreement on Senate amend- 
ment No. 44. 


Managers. on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses om the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9054) making appropriations: for 
the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending: June 
30, 1919, and for other purposes, submit the following statement 
in explanation of the effect of the action agreed upon by the 
conference committee and submitted in the accompanying con- 
a report as to each of the amendments of the Senate, 
namely: 

On amendment No. 44: This amendment amends section 14 of 
the food-control act, approved August 10, 1917, by fixing the 
guaranteed minimum price of wheat for the crop of 1918 at $2.50 
per bushel, based on No. 2 northern spring or its equivalent: 
said price to be paid at the local elevator or the local railway 
market. The conferees have been unable to agree as to this 


amendment, 
A. F. LEVER, 
GORDON LEE, 
E. S. CANDLER; 
G. N. HAUGEN, 
J. C. MCLAUGHLIN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House further 
insist upon its disagreement to amendment No. 44 and ask for 
a further conference. 5 

5 FULLER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make a preferential 
motion, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HAUGEN], 
a member of the committee, has the right to recognition. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to: make a preferen- 
tial motion. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I have the 
motion to recede and concur with an amendment. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Michigan to make the preferential motion. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina moves 
that the House further insist upon its disagreement to amend- 
ment No. 44 and ask for a further conference, and the gentie- 
man from Michigan makes a preferential motion, which the 
Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. McLavcuiin of Michigan moves. to concur in Senate amend- 
ment No. 44 with an amendment as follows: Page 100, line 23, after 
the word “than,” strike out the remainder of line 23 and all of lines 
24 and 25 and insert the following: 82.40 = bushel at the prin- 
cipal interior primary markets designated’ by President by procla- 
mation issued by him February 21, 1918, and at such other places as 
the President may designate.” 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, a parliametary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. -FESS. Has not the House already disagreed to this 
amendment? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. 


1918. 


Mr. FESS. Then, should not the motion be to recede and 
concur? 

The SPEAKER. Thetis correct; the Chair will put the mo- 
tion correctly when it is voted upon. 4 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I will ask the gentleman if we can 
not agree upon some time for debate? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I suggest that we have one hour 
of debate. one-half hour on each side. 

Mr. LEVER. That is agreeable to me. 

Mr. KITCHIN. That means on all of the amendments? 

Mr. HAUGEN. On all of the amendments. 

Mr. KITCHIN. And that the previous question shall be con- 
sidered as ordered upon all amendments? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Very well. 


Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that de- 


hate upon these motions and all other ‘motions end at the con- 
clusion of one hour, that the previous question be considered as 
ordered at that time, and at one-half of the time be controlled 
by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Havcen] and one-half by 
myself. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South ‘Carolina «asks 
unanimous consent that debate upon these motions shall ex- 
tend for one hour, half of that time to be controlled by himself 
und half by the gentleman from Iowa {Mr. Haucen], and that 


at the end of the hour the previous question shall be considered 


as ordered. Is there objection? 8 

There was no objoction. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes of my time 
to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Young]. 

Mr. MORGAN rose. 


Oklahoma rise? 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise to offer an amendment to 


the amendment offered by the gentleman from Michigan IMr. 
MCLAUGHLIN]. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
n motion ito amend a motion to concur with an amendment is not 
dn ortler. It is an amendment in the third degree. 


Mr, MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I looked up this question of the 


wight to amend the amendment offered to an amendment when 
át was up ‘before, and the exact situation as we ‘have it now 


was presented then. Mr. MCLAUGHLIN offered his amendment | 


and 1 offered to amend that with an amendment. 

Mr. WALSH. Weil, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman has not been 
yielded time to offer an amendment. 

Mr. MORGAN. I do not need to have time yielded. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; the gentleman does. 


ment offered by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. McLaucH- 
rN] by striking out the words and figures “ $2.40" and insert 
“ $2.50" in lieu thereof. 

Mr. LEVER. Rr. Speaker, I make the point of order against 
that. The genfleman can not do that at this time. He must be 
yielded time to do that, and I had the floor. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, this is à preferential motion. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair knows; but the gentleman from 
Michigan made a preferential motion. 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes; but the amendment to concur with an 
amendment is subject to an amendment. I am certain of that, 
‘because I have looked it up very carefully, and it has been 
decided ever and over again. 

Mr. LEVER. I may say to the gentleman from Oklahoma, 
in addition, if that amendment is offered I propose to make a 
point of order against it because it is increasing the price from 
$2.50, which is the price in disagreement, to $2.08. 

Mr. MORGAN. I can do that. You can raise the price above 
er you can lower it. There is nothing aguinst increasing it. 
Now, the House did not fix any price on Wheat 

The SPEAKER: Has the gentleman any authority? 

Mr. MORGAN. I would like to have Volume V of Hinds’ 
Trecedents, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, if the Chair will hear me. 
i merely rise out of regard to parliamentary integrity of our 
rulings. I do not agree with the gentleman from Texas that 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma is 
in the third degree. We have before the House an original 
proposition. 

The SPEAKER, What is the original proposition? 

Mr. STAFFORD. ‘The original proposition is the Senate 
amendment No. 44 which was never heretofore considered. 

The SPEAKER. That is for $2.50 wheat. $ 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is more than for $2.50— 

The SPEAKER. The Chair knows, but the Chair's inquiry 
was if the Senate amendment is for the $2.50 wheat. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. That is one provision in Senate amend- 
ment No. 44, which relates to other provisions besides merely 
the price of wheat. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair knows, but the Chair wanted to 
know in order to decide the point. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is in Senate amendment fixing the 
price at $2.50. Here is an original proposition submitted do the 
House for the first time for its consideration. The question 
before the Speaker for determination is not the question as to 
whether the conferees might exceed their authority if they 
went beyond the price of $2.50. It is an original proposition, 
as if this bill had been referred to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, brought back to the House, came up in the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, and was pending 
for amendment. Now it is open for amendment. The gentle- 
man from Michigan offers one amendment within his right. 
He reduces the amount, and I respectfully contend that the 
gentleman from Oklahoma has authority to increase the price 
Just as any Member would have the right to Increase the price 
in a House bill, and this must be considered as a House bill, 
because it is an original preposition, no matter even though 
it goes way beyond the amount fixed by the Senate. We are 
not limited in the determination of this Senate amendment as 
to anything the Senate agreed to. We are acting as a body 
of original jurisdiction. The conferees may limit it and say 
that they can not go beyond a certain amount. I would not 
say even then the conferees could not go beyond $2.50 for the 
reason that there has been no amount in disagreement between 
the two bodies. -Now, the question is whether if is in the third 
degree. Here is an original proposition coming before the 


The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the Temah from’ House. It is not an amendment, it is an original proposition. 


The gentleman from Michigan has a right to offer an amend- 
ament. The gentleman from Oklahoma has a right to offer an 
amendment to that amendment. That is an amendment In the 
second degree, not in the third degree. * 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman contend that the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma is a preferential 
motion? : 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is an amendment. 

Mr. WALSH. I say, does the gentieman contend this is a 
preferential motion? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes; I do. 

Mr. WALSH. And that you can have two preferential mo- 
tions pending on a conference report? 

‘Mr. STAFFORD. It is un amendment to a preferential 
motion of the gentleman from Michigan. ‘The onty question 
before the Speaker is whether it is an amendment to a prefer- 


i| ential motion. 
Mr. MORGAN. iI move, Mr. Speaker, to amend the amend- 


Mr. WALSH. Well, that does not make it preferential. 

Mr. STAFFORD. To change the amount. As to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Oklahoma, I de not agree with the 
provision at all, and I am only arguing whether it is right to do 
this so as to have ‘a decision made along the proper line. He 
merely changes the amount. Would any gentleman contend it 
would not be in the authority of any Member of the House to 
change the amount in the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan from $2.40 to $2.45? 

Mr. GARNER. Of course you could not. 

Mr. SHERLEY, Will the gentleman yield for an inquiry? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The gentleman, in my judgment, makes ‘this 
mistake in assuming there is before the House simply an amend- 
ment to the Senate amendment. There is not. There has been 
a conference upon ‘the disagreement between the two Houses, 
That is a disagreement that is represented by the existing guar- 
antee of §2, and the Senate amendment makes it $2.50. Now, 
the conferees could not agree outside of this limitation if they 
wanted to do so. Manifestly what the conferees could not do 
can not be done by a preferential motion to 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman. will permit, where is 
there anything in the disagreement between the two bodies, as 
far as the Senate amendment, No. 44, which we are considering, 
which limits the price to $2? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Because the existing law fixes it at $2. The 
‘proposal of the Senate is to change that and make it $2.50. Now, 
the House disagrees to the Senate amendment and sent the bill 
to conference. ` 

Now, what was the issue? The issue was whether you should 
have $2.50 wheat or the existing law guaranty of $2. Every- 
body knows that. In that range the conferees had liberty to 
agree or disagree. They reported this agreement. Now, it is in 
order, I say, to move to insist on the disagreement or to move to 
concur or to concur with an amendment, provided the amend- 
ment be such as the conferees themselves could have written 
Into the bill. 
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Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I have an authortiy here now 
that I would like to read. 

The SPEAKER. One thing at a time. 
nize the gentleman at the proper time. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, as I understand it I have of- 
fered’a preferential motion to the McLaughlin amendment, and 
I claim that it is in order and should be voted on first and dis- 
cussed first. I have the authority here just as plain as black 
and white. As I understood, he raised the point of order against 
my amendment being in order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will read it. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, let me submit this to the Chair 
so that we may proceed regularly here. The gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Morcan] has not offered his amendment. It is 
not before the House. 

Mr. MORGAN. I beg your pardon. 

Mr. LEVER. And the gentleman has no time in which to 
offer the amendment unless he is yielded time by the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. HAUGEN]. 

Mr. MORGAN, I have a right to offer it. 

Mr. LEVER. The gentleman can discuss the point of order 
when it comes up. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield in that partic- 
ular? Was it not the understanding of the unanimous consent 
agreement that Members would have the right to offer amend- 
ments during the hour? 

Mr. WALSH. When they were yielded to. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Not when they were yielded to. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I think the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. Lever] is entirely right. We have a unani- 
mous consent agreement that there will be one hour of dis- 
cussion, one-half to be controlled by the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Lever] and one-half by the gentleman from Iowa 
{Mr. HaucEn], and on the preferential motion; and at the end 
of that time the previous question shall be considered as or- 
dered ou that motion and on all other motions. Now, then, no 
man has the right to offer an amendment now, because the 
unanimous consent agreement prevents that, and the only way 
the gentleman from Oklahoma can offer that amendment under 
this unanimous consent agreement is to get time either from the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Lever], who has control 
of half of it, or time from the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
HaudEN J. And that is exactly the procedure we took when this 
matter was before the House previously. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I Will. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Did not the gentleman in his request for 
unanimous consent ask that the previous question should be 
ordered not only on the amendment but on all amendments? 

Mr. KITCHIN. All amendments. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And that was predicated on the idea that 
other amendments would be offered. 

Mr, KITCHIN. And that meant, under the unanimous con- 
sent agreement for one hour, to be controlled by the respective 
gentlemen, that if n Member got time from either one of these 
gentlemen he could offer his amendment, and the previous 
question would be considered as ordered on that amendment and 
on any other amendment a gentieman might offer when he got 
the time from one of these two gentlemen who control it; and I 
‘would say to the Speaker that this is exactly the procedure and 
the rulings of the Speaker when we had this discussion up before. 


The Chair will recog- 


Mr. MORGAN. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. KITCHIN. I will. 
Mr. MORGAN. When we had it up before the gentleman from 


Michigan (Mr. McLaucuuirn) offered a motion. I offered to 
amend his motion, just as I have to-day. 

Mr. KITCHIN. But you offered it in the time that was 
allotted to you. 

Mr. MORGAN, No, sir. 
discussion. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I happened to be in the chair at that time, 
and I remember the procedure very well, and that was the 
understanding of the House and that was the ruling of the 
Chair, that you had to get the time. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, let us have the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The point of order is the regular order, 
and if everybody will sit down, except the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Morgan], and let him make his statement the 
Chair will be very much obliged. 

Mr. MORGAN, Now, Mr. Speaker, I refer you to Hinds’ 
Precedents, volume 5, page 608, as follows: 


6178. A motion being ate to agree to an amendment of the other 
House with an amendment, it is in order to partos that amendment 
by another amendment and FR substitute. n April 22, 1897, the 


I offered it before there was any 


‘of Omaha, in the Sta 


House was in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, considering the Senate amendments to the Indian appropria- 


tion bill, and the Clerk had read this amendment: 

“That the Secretary of the Interior shall, within 60 days after 
the passage of this act. establish and thereafter maintain at the city 
te of Nebraska, a warehouse for Indian supplies, 
from which distribution shall be made to such Indian tribes of the West 
and Northwest as the Secretary of the Interior may direct. 

Mr. Jonathan P. Dolliver, of Iowa, moved to recommend concur- 
rence in this amendment, with an amendment striking out Omaha,“ 
etc., and inserting “ Sioux 8 ete. 

Mr. John F. afroth, of Colorado, moved an amendment to Mr. 
poulver ss, amendment, striking out “Sioux City“ and inserting 
“ Denye 

12 James S. Sherman raised a point of order against this amend- 


ent. 

The Chairman said: 

“The Chair is of the opinion that the amendment of the Senate 
must be treated as a part of the text of the bill, and that a second 
amendment would be admissible under the rules and practice of the 
House. Tue Chair is under the impression that the amend- 
ment of the e from Iowa [Mr. Dolliver] was the first propo- 
sition to concur with an amendment, and to that an amendment is 
offered by the pentran from Colorado [Mr. Shafroth]. 

Thereupon r. Richard Bartholdt moved a substitute for Mr. 
Doliver's a amendment, providing for “ St. Louis” instead of “ Omaha.” 

This substitute was entertained. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Will the gentleman permit an inquiry? 

Mr. MORGAN. I will 

Mr. SHERLEY. I think the whole matter can be settled by 
unanimous-consent agreement. I ask unanimous consent that 
the motion of the gentleman from Iowa, having been made, shall 
be pending, and that the gentleman from Oklahoma’s motion 
as a substitute be pending, and that the previous question be 
considered as ordered on these preferential motions and amend- 
ments. 

As I understand it, it is the desire on the part of the minority 
simply to get a vote on the two proposals, and that will save 
time, and time is important. That lets your motion come in. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 

Mr. MORGAN. When would it be proper to move to concur 
in Senate amendment No, 44? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Oh, well, it would have been proper to have 
moved it at any time; but as I understand it, the gentleman 
does not want to do that. He wants to have $2.65. The gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. McLaveuir] wants $2.40. We can 
get a vote on either and the vote settles the decision of the 
House. If they are voted down it then puts the House in the 
position of insisting on its position in opposition to the Senate 
amendment. 

Mr. MONDELL, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 7 

Mr. MONDELL. In answer to the interrogatory of the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma, is it not true that it would be in order 
at this time to move to concur in the Senate amendment? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Well, I think it would. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Kentucky, in order to 
cut the Gordian knot of this diſllculty 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MORGAN. Would it be proper at this time for me to 
offer an amendment—— 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Suerrey] asks unanimous consent to permit you to do it. 

Mr. MORGAN. If this consent is agreed to, would there be 
any time before a final vote when it would be proper to offer to 
concur in Senate amendment numbered 44; and if so, when? 

The SPEAKER. What does the gentleman mean—to make 
another motion to concur? 

Mr. MORGAN. Suppose my amendment is allowed, and it is 
voted down, and the McLaughlin amendment is voted down, 
Then would it be proper to offer an amendment to concur in 
Senate amendment numbered 44? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will decide that when he gets 
to it. It is not up now. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order, 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Oklahoma be permitted 
to offer his amendment, amending the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan, which amends the Senate amendment. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. HAUGEN. It will be offered as a substitute. 

The SPEAKER. Well, it is as broad as it is long. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I not only said as a substitute, but I then 
made the proposition that the previous question should be con- 
sidered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Yes; and that the previous question should 
be considered -as ordered. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 
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Mr. HAUGEN. Would the amendment of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma come first as a substitute? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 
inguiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 


Mr. COOPER ‘of Wisconsin. If the motion of the gentleman 
from Kentucky is carried, would that prevent a motion to con- 
cur in the Senate amendment? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state, as he stated a while 
ago, that he would decide that when we came to it. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I include that. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky puts that in. 
If the amendment of the gentleman from Oklahoma fails and 
the motion of the gentleman from Michigan fails, then the mo- 
tion to concur can be made if anybody wants to make it. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I suggest that the previous question be or- 
dered on all amendments. 

The SPEAKER. It is. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I take it that if either of the amendments is 
ndopted, that disposes of it. If we have fixed the price, that 
disposes of the whole matter. If the motion of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma carries 

The SPEAKER. That is not enough. The Chair will decide 
that when he comes to it. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. - 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Youre} has 
been yielded time by the chairman of the Committee on Agri- 
culture. Must he wait now before he begins to consume that 
time until it is determined that no more amendments will be 
offered? 

The SPEAKER. He will have to wait until these parlia- 
mentary things are cleared up. Now, the Chair wants to put 
that motion of the gentleman from Kentucky so that everybody 
will understand it, and let nobody interrupt the Chair. The 
gentleman from Kentucky asks unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Mondax] be permitted to offer 
his amendment; that if all these amendments are voted down 
and the occasion occurs a flat motion to concur shall be in order 
and the previous question is ordered on the whole thing. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Reserving the right to obqect 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 
We have used 30 minutes in trying to get some plan. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. 
Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. As the Chair just 3 if 
the first motion put is upon the amendment of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma for $2.65—— 

The SPEAKER. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin, 
next motion would be $2.40. 

The SPEAKER. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Why would it not, in natural 
order, be the motion to concur, which would be $2.50? 


The Chair suggested that the 


The SPEAKER. I know; but nobody ever made the motion 
to concur. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Then, Mr. Speaker, I make it 
now. 


The SPEAKER. You can make that motion when these 
others are out of the way. When these other motions are out 
of the way I will recognize anybody to move to concur. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I was thinking that, as the 
Chair suggested, the first motion should be on the amendment 
of the gentleman from Oklahoma, $2.65, and the regular par- 
liamentary order would be to take the one next in amount, $2.50, 
which is the motion to concur. 

The SPEAKER. The regular parliamentary order is to take 
them up in the order in which they are offered. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina is 
recognized for 30 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. MORGAN. I do not object. 

The SPEAKER. Let the Chair put this motion. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
SHERLEY]? 

Mr: COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I do not understand the Chair’s 
ruling. Will there be an opportunity for a motion to concur in 
the Senate amendment? 


The SPEAKER. There will be if these others are voted out. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Not otherwise? 

The SPEAKER. No. The gentleman from South Carolina 
IMr. Lever] is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. WALSH. You have not got consent yet. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORGAN. Now, Mr. Speaker, can I offer my amend- 
ment? 2 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will send his amendment up. 

Mr. LEVER, Mr. Speaker, this does not come out of my time? 

The SPEAKER. Of course, it does not. The Clerk will re- 
port the amendment offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Mongax moves to amend the McLaughlin amendment by striking 
out 82.40 and inserting in Meu thereof 52.68.“ 

The SPEAKER. Now, if the gentleman from South Carolina 
wants to use his time, he had better start. 

Mr. LEVER. “The gentleman from South Carolina” has 
been trying to use his time. I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Young]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas is recognized for 
five minutes. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House, this mix-up in which we find ourselves this morning but 
demonstrates the fact that we made an egregious blunder about 
a year ago when we embarked on the proposition of price fixing 
on agricultural products. As long as we have that principle 
involved and written into our law every time a bill comes before 
this House fixing the prices of agricultural products we will 
haye this same kind of controversy. What have we before us 
at this time? The price of wheat is already fixed at $2.20 a 
bushel, and this morning we have the proposition of a Senate 
amendment raising that price to $2.50, and then an amendment 
offered on this floor raising that price again to $2.65 a bushel. 
We must not forget that the citizens of this Nation are but 
human beings, and whenever you undertake to fix the price on 
u product that an individual citizen grows, it is but natural for 
that citizen, when it does not take any more printer’s ink to raise 
that price, to want the price raised 30, 50, 75 cents or $1 a bushel, 


and agitation will begin to have that price raised. 


So, from my point of view, standing as I stood a year ago, I 
believe the only solution of the question is to abandon the price- 
fixing proposition as applied to agricultural products. My 
State grows some wheat, all the way from 18,000,000 to 30,000,000 
bushels annually. I have not had a line from that State saying 
that the farmers are dissatisfied with $2.20 a bushel, the price 
fixed by the President under the law which we passed. All the 
organization of the Food Department down here is based on that 
price, All the agreements with our allies, who must buy in great 
quantities, are based on $2.20. If at this time we undertake to 
raise the price from $2.20 to $2.50 or $2.65 we disorganize the 
whole scheme, 

That is not all. If by this artificial method you raise the 
price of wheat to $2.50 or $2.65 a bushel, with the fifty-fifty order 
still in existence, you do another thing. You stilt the price of 
substitutes for wheat—barley, oats, rye, and corn. 

I would like to put this question in all good faith: If this House 
to-day were confronted with a proposition, not to stilt the price 
of grain, but whether or not the $2.20 price fixed by the President 
of the Nation should prevail, or on the other hand, the fixing of 
the price of wheat should be abolished, how would you vote in 
that emergency? I do not believe there is a man in the House 
who comes from the wheat-producing section of the country, 
with the great crop now in sight of from 1,000,000,000 to 1,200,- 
000,000 bushels according to the best estimates, who would dare 
give up the $2.20 price of wheat that has been guaranteed by the 
President of the Nation, and let wheat depend on the law of 
supply and demand for the price that the producer should get. 
I do not believe you would do it; and if you would not do it, 
knowing that this great crop has been raised, how can you in all 
good conscience say that $2.20 is not sufficient and that you will 
stilt it to $2.65? If I had my desire, gentlemen, I would abolish 
the price-fixing power as to agricultural products, [Applause.] 

Mr. LEVER. I ask the gentleman from Iowa to use some of 
his time. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, this bill has been in conference 
now for about three months, or since the 5th of April. The 
conferees have tried to get together on this proposition, but 
their efforts have resulted in a disagreement. The Senate 
fixed the price of wheat at $2.50 for No. 2 wheat at the local 
markets. The President, in his proclamation February 21, 1918, 
fixed the price at $2.20 in Chicago and corresponding prices for 
No. 1 wheat in principal interior primary markets, a difference 
in price of 30 cents a bushel, and a difference of about 3 cents 
on grade, which makes a difference of about 33 cents, besides 
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the difference in the freight rate from the local market to the 
interior market, which would in all make a difference in a 
number of instances of 40 cents a bushel. The proposition for 
this House to determine to-day is, Shall this bill be defeated. or 
are we going to compromise with the Senate and reach some 
agreement? If we are to compromise, if we are to come to an 
agreement, the only honorable and safe way seems for us to 
say to the Senate, We propose to cut this thing in two.” If 
we fix the price at $2.40 at the principal interior markets, on 
the basis of No. 2 wheat, we have met them half way. If we 
do that, I am quite certain, from what I learn from the con- 
ferees and from what I have read in the Recorp, that that propo- 
sition will be accepted by the conferees of the Senate. So the 
proposition for this House to determine now is, Shall we com- 
promise by splitting the difference? 
Mr. Speaker, what does this 20 cents a bushel amount to to 
. the consumer, anyway? It takes about 5 bushels of wheat to 
make a barrel of flour. The American people consume about 


a barrel of flour a year per capita. A difference of 20 cents a. 


bushel in the price of wheat makes a difference of a dollar a 
barrel in flour. A barrel of flour will make 600 loaves of bread. 
The increase amounts to less than one-sixth of 1 cent for a loaf 
of bread. But we are not making the bread out of wheat flour 
alone. Weare using substitutes, about half wheat flour and half 
substitute. This cuts the increase down to only one-twelfth of 1 
cent per loaf. Gentlemen, can we afford to defeat this bill simply 
for that one-twelfth of 1 cent a loaf, or $1 per capita? Remem- 
ber also that about only half of the wheat that is grown is sold. 
Much of the other half is consumed by the producers, and the 
increase in cost affects only that part which is ground and sold. 
Gentlemen, when you consider the fact that all other industries 
all along the line are permitted to charge exorbitant prices and 
to extcert unreasonable profits, is it fair to say to the wheat 
grower, “ Your profit shall be limited to whatever the profit 
may be on wheat at $2.20 a bushel"? And remember that $2.20 
a bushel does not give the farmer $2.20. No; freight, commission, 
and expense of handling is deducted from that $2.20, which leaves 
him so in many cases he receives less than $2 a bushel. And 
if you will consider the increased cost of labor and the in- 
creased cost of everything that enters into the production 
of wheat, I believe you will all admit that the farmer is 
entitled to a considerable increase, It may be that $2.40 or 
$2.50 is a high price, but prices are high on everything that we 
buy all along the Une. May I call your attention to the report 
of the Federal Trade Commission issued recently? 

On page 5 the report states that the profits made by concerns 
are attributable to inordinate greed and barefaced fraud. That 
is what the Federal Trade Commission has to say about others 
engaged in industrial pursuits. I am calling attention to this 
report because it is official, and I take it that it will be accepted 
by all as a statement of facts. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. 

Mr. COX. I want to ask a question for information. In the 
last few days I have received several letters from farmers in 
my district saying that they have reduced the grade of wheat in 
some manner so that it has reduced the price to $1.50 and $1.75 
a bushel. I called up this morning the Food Administration 
and they seemed to know nothing about it. I tried to get in touch 
with the chief of the bureau in the Agricultural Department 
that has the grading of wheat in charge, and they did not know 
anything about it. Does the gentleman know anything about the 
‘grading of wheat that will materially reduce the price of wheat 
in our part of the country or in any other part of the country? 

Mr. HAUGEN. A number of representatives of organiza- 
tions—farmers and the elevator men throughout the country— 
appeared before the committee and complained about the grad- 
ing of wheat. I understand that Mr. Brand, in charge of the 
grading, has modified it to some extent, and I also understand 
that the grain corporation took the matter out of Mr. Brand's 
hands and corrected the wrong by fixing the difference at 
3 cents a bushel between No. 1 and No. 2 instead of 11 cents. 
But -that is a matter now in the hands of the Department of 
Agriculture and Congress has no control over it, as the depart- 
ment has been given power to fix the grade. 

Mr. MEEKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. 

Mr. MEEKER. Does not the gentleman think that with the 
labor emergency that is now on, trying to gather the harvest 
already grown, at the prices the farmers will be compelled to pay, 
$2.40 is a very low price for wheat? I saw last week crops in 
Pennsylvania going to waste because they could not get Jabor 
to harvest them. 
Mr. HAUGEN. There is ne way to estimate the cost of pro- 


ducing wheat. It is alla gamble. In some sections of the coun- 


try the yield is 4 or 6 bushels to the acre, while in other sections 
it is 40 and 50 bushels. Land in some sections is $2 to $5 an 
acre, while in other sections it is as high as $300 an acre. Tak- 
ing one year with another, as a general thing the wheat grower 
is not getting rich. Generally the prosperous farmers are those 
engaged in diversified crops ; but, be that as it may, what we have 
to determine now is what disposition shall be made of the Agri- 
cultural bill. Are we going to defeat it or pass it? Evidently 
the Senate will adhere to its amendment or insist upon a com- 
promise, 

We have been in conference with the Senate three months, 
and I think I know something about what they are thinking. 
This proposition came up in the Senate about a week ugo—the 
proposition was to recede—and the vote was 46 to 19 against 
receding; again, on July 3, the Senate voted on the proposition 
to recede and turned it down and refused to ask for a confer- 
ence. That is the Senate's action. Clearly it is up to us to act. 
I purpose to meet them halfway rather than to take the chances 
of losing the whole bill. 

Mr. Speaker, the time will not permit a lengthy discussion 
of this proposition. However, before I close I desire to call 
attention to the Federal Trade Commission report made June 
29, 1918, to the Senate in response to the directions under 
Senate resolution 255 that it furnish the Senate with facts, 
figures, data, and information in its possession relative to 
profiteering. On page 9 it had this to report: 

Many of the industries are making unusual profit; some are show- 
ing outrageous ones. In an hour of national service and self-sacrifice 
profiteering may be defined not only as the taking of an exorbitant 
profit but Should include a refusal to share in bearing the burdens of 


war in the form of a reduction in profits when the profits have becn 
large in prewar times. 


Among them is included the Steel Trust, of which so many 
praises have been sung lately. On the same page it has this to 
say: 

The figures as to the net income of the Steel Corporation, as shown 


by the company for the years 1912, 1913, 1914, 1915, 1916, and 1917, 
before deducting Federal income and excess-profits tax in 1917, follow: 


1912 nn — —U—U—U— — 


aoe 075, 217 
05, 


478, 204, 343 


The Federal income and excess- aroa taxes of the Steel Corporation 
for 1917 were $233,465,435, which leaves from net income $244.738.9 3 908, 
of which about one-tenth was applicable to interest on bonds of the 
corporation and the rest available for dividends and surplus. 


You will note that this institution increased its profits by 
1,000 per cent in 1917 over 1914, but its exponents and defenders 
have much to say about the Federal income and excess-profit 
taxes of the Steel Corporation. True, they paid $233,465,435 
to the Federal Treasury; but under the arrangement they re- 
served for themselves $244,738,908, which is $198,218,501 in 
excess of the profits for 1914. They were satisfied by increas- 
ing their net profits, after deducting taxes, only about 400 per 
cent over 1914. 

On the same page it reports the percentage of the return on 
investment in 10 mills in class 3 reporting the profits in 1917. 
The first one is the Alan Wood Iron & Steel Co., reporting 
a profit of 52.63 per cent; the Nagle Steel Co., a profit is re- 
ported to be 819.67 per cent; another, the West Penn Steel Co., 
shows a profit of 159.01 per cent. The profits as reported range 
from 30.24 up to 319.67 per cent, which seems to me a large 
return on investments, probably much of it water. 

On page 10 the commission had this to say about copper: 
< COPPER, 

Very large earnings have been made in the copper industry on the 
hare: although it should be noted that they have been due in part 
to an unusually heavy demand for this metal, which is used almost 
exclusively for war purposes, directly and indirectly. The commis- 
an s figures show that 21 companies, including a large proportion of 


gh-cost companies, made profits in 1917 which ranged from 1 per 
cent to 107 per cent on their investments. 


Of zinc it had this to say: 
ZINC. 


Basing siemens on the capital stock issue of $35,000,000, the 
following net and dividends are shown for the New Jerse 
Zine Co., according to 0 published 1 1916, profits, 72.5 per cent, 
dividends, 76 per cent; 1917, profits, 56 per cent, dividends, 46 per 
cent. The Federal Trade Commission's figures as to these same net 
earnings and dividends are available only for 1916, and indicate profits 
of 95.9 per cent, with dividends of 76 per cent. 


On page 12 it had this to say about lumber: 


The range of profits was from a small loss to over 121 per cent on 
the net investment. 

The margin of profit per pete board ‘st in 1917 was Seen 
sone that in previous years, the se pe being $4.83, as compared wit 
$2.11 in 1916. A fair margin per thousand aoe in’ the past has been 
recognized as being $3. 
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On pages 12 and 13 it makes the following report on coal: 
COAL, 

Generally speaking, the bituminous coal o 
much larger margins than in previous years. 
(what operators actually received for coal sold over f. o. b. mine cost 
may be regarded in some cases as lower than normal, yet th 
of 1917 were often two or three times the normal return. 
ures for 1916 and 1917 mentioned below return on investment must 
covered in margins shown. The increase of margins is illustrated b 
an examination of the returns for 1916 and 1917 of 23 typical bitumi- 
nous coal companies in the central Pennsylvania field. The average mar- 
gin of these companies in 1916 was 20 cents per ton, and in 1917 was 90 
cents. The highest margin for any company of the 23 in 1917 was 
$ The corresponding margin for this company in 1916 was 41 
cents. Similarly the lowest margin for any of these companies in 1917 
w 5 eit e corresponding margin for the same company in 1916 

8 prices f. o. b. mines were authoritatively fixed August 
21 to 23, 1917, by Executive order, and_ subsequently modified by the 
Fuel Administration. Contracts made before that time were not invali- 
dated. In some fields as high as 90 per cent of possible production was 
sold under contract Simao While some contracts were below l 
maximum price, probably much the greater part of the coal sold under 
contract went at prices substantially in excess of legal maximum prices 
fixed for current sales. 

On page 18 it makes a report on petroleum and its products. 
The rates of profit are reported ranging from losses up to 122 
per cent profit, which, I take it, is due to the prices for which 
gasoline is sold. Just think of it, poor Standard Oil struggling 
along at 122 per cent profit. 

On page 14 it reports the meat packers. The excess profits of 
four of the big meat packers—Armour, Swift, Morris, and 
Cudahy—in the three war years, 1915 to 1917, their total profits 
have reached the astounding figure of $140,000,000, of which 
$121,000,000 represents excess oyer their prewar profits. The 
report goes on to say that the great increase in profits are not 
due solely to increased volume of business. Their sales in- 
creased 150 per cent; hence much of the increase is due to the 
higher prices rather than to volume by weight. The return of 
profit increase 400 per cent, or two and a half times as much as 
the sales. Morris & Co. are reported to have made 263.07 per 
cent on the three million capital outstanding. It will be remem- 
bered that it was announced that the packers’ profits were fixed 
not to exceed 9 or 15 per cent. It would seem that a 263.07 per 
cent rate of profit under such license would require some expla- 
nation. To the average man it would seem that the packers got 
the better end of the bargain. 

On page 15 the commission reports on leather and leather 
goods that during the year 1917 a large proportion of the tan- 
ners in the United States made unusual profits; that a number 
of the larger companies made net profits in 1916 in several in- 
stances two, three, four, and even five times as large as in 1915, 
and the 1915 net profits in turn showed increase of from 30 per 
cent to more than 100 per cent over those in 1914. It calls the at- 
tention to one striking instance where one company whose net 
profits were reported to have increased 600 per cent, or from 
$644.390.90 in 1914 to $3,576,544.27 in 1916. As generally known, 
tanneries are owned and operated by the packers. The commis- 
sion calls attention to a letter of January 17, 1917, by the East- 
ern Leather Co., an Armour selling subsidiary, to Mr. F. W. 
Croll, of Armour & Co., in which it was stated that a check for 
$915,787, same being a dividend of 53 per cent on the 17,279 
shares of common stock standing in the name of Mr. J. Ogden 
Armour, was inclosed and that in addition to this, $250,000 had 
been set aside as surplus, which represented 10 per cent of the 
common stock. 

On page 16 the commission has this to say: 


The way in which Swift & Co. proceeds when a Government limita- 
tion of profits is expected is shown by the following letter, in which 
Louis F. Swift writes to his brother, Ed. F. Swift, stating that he has 
learned that the Government expects to establish profit control In the 
leather industry and suggesting the advisability of reappraising their 
properties In certain companies, Edward F. replies: 

“ I approve, if done quietly and promptly. 


tors in 1917 had very 
hile in 1916 the 3 


E. F. 8." 

The letter with marginal directions is as follows: 

GOVERNMENT CONTROL—LEATHER COMPANIES. 
CHICAGO, November 26, 1918. 
Mr. EDWARD F. Swirr, Second floor: 

We have had a yirtual statement from Mr. Cotton that the Government 
expects to establish profit control in the leather industry. With this 
notice I think we should at least consider the advisability of reapprais- 
ing the properties of the following companies: A. C. Lawrence Leather 
Co., National Caifskin Co., Winchester Tannery Co., St. Paul Tannery 
Co., Ashland Leather Co., St. Joseph Tanning Co. (in which we have 
ser 50 per cent ownership). 

f it is agreeable to you, will arrange with Mr. Moon to go into the 
matter and submit figures. Awaiting your reply, 
2 Lovis F. Swirr. 

On page 5 the commission has this to say: 

Fiye meat packers, Armour, Swift, Morris, Wilson, and Cudahy, and 
their subsidiary and affiliated companies, have monopolistic control of 
the meat industry and are reaching for like domination in other products. 
Their manipulations of the market embrace every device that is useful 
to them without regard to law. 4 
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Gentlemen, it would seem that the praises sung and the tears 
shed for the meat packers were uncalled for and confidence was 
misplaced. Here is the commission’s final conclusion; it has 
this to say: 

However delicate a definition is framed for profiteering, these packers 
have preyed upon the people unconscionably. 

We are now given the assurance by the commission that the 
packers are soon to come under further Government regulations 
approved by Executive order. They were placed under further 
regulations a year ago, and according to the commission's report 
they increased their profit tenfold over 1914, and that under a 
limitation of from 9 to 15 per cent profit. We have been told 
about further regulation, legislation, and prosecution affecting 
the packers for the last quarter of a century. The report clearly 
indicates results, and further comment is unnecessary. 

On page 27 the commission pays its respects to the millers by 
stating that the millers were contented by increasing their 
profits 400 per cent. It calls attention to the methods employed 
by various companies by padding its costs, by heavily increasing 
all its officers’ salaries, and by manipulating the inventory, pay- 
ment of extraordinary salaries, and, in some instances, bonuses 
to executives of corporations. An illustrative example of high 
remuneration charged to thé expense account is that given by 
the American Metal Co. (Ltd.), of New York, the chief deal- 
ings of which are in zinc. One Mr. B. Hochschild, chairman of 
the board of directors, received a salary of $179,663.33; another, 
C. M. Loeb, presiden:, received a salary of $364,326.78. Gentle- 
men, think of poor Loeb, struggling along in this cold world as 
best he can with that meager salary of $364,000, not quite a 
thousand dollars a day including Sundays! What a hardship it 
would be to him to impose the heayy burden of 50 cents on his 
barrel of flour, or to tax poor Loeb with a twelfth of a cent 
every time he goes to the baker to buy his loaf of bread. Yes, poor 
Loeb! If this amendment is agreed to, his net income in all prob- 
ability would be reduced 50 cents, and if his salary is his only 
source of income, poor Loeb will have to get along with the 
meager sum of $364,326.23. Gentlemen, the proposed increase 
of 20 cents a bushel on wheat may increase the average cost per 
eapita of flour 50 cents or a dollar, according to the amount of 
substitutes used, but considering the profits extorted all along 
the line, the increased cost of production of wheat, the increased 
wages—considering everything, can we afford to take the chances 
on its defeat in refusing to offer a compromise to the Senate? 
In my opinion it should not be done. 

I believe the amendment of the gentleman from Michigan 
should be adopted. [Applause.] 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. GRIFFIN]. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I 
know that the Representatives from the Empire State are not 
supposed to take a great deal of interest in agricultural prob- 
lems, but there is inyolved in this proposition something 
more than the question as to what should be the price of wheat. 
We ought not to haggle here over whether it shall be sold for 
$2.40 or $2.50 or $2.65 a bushel. I believe that this entire 
proposal in all its ramifications is fundamentally wrong and eco- 
nomically unsound. 

Mr. MADDEN, Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I will, but my time is limited. 

Mr. MADDEN. Two-dollar-and-a-half wheat means $2.65 be- 
cause the $2.50 as fixed by the Senate means the local market 
with the freight added. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I presume so; but, as I said, we are not here 
to haggle over the price of wheat. 

Mr. MADDEN, I think that we ought not to have any price 


ed. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. That is what I say, that trying to fix it at 
all is wrong in principle. What is the difference between fix- 
ing the price of wheat and fixing the price of silver? 

LIKE THE FPREE-SILVER AGITATION. 


The wheat speculators to-day, by means of this Senate amend- 
ment, are trying to do with wheat what the silver-mine owners 
vainly strove to do with silver a quarter of a century ago. Our 
experience in the past has taught us, or ought to have taught 
us, the futility of legislative favoritism in price fixing. The 
silverites wanted to have an arbitrary price fixed for silver to 
guarantee them against loss due to the fluctuations of the 
market. That is precisely the attitude of the wheat advocates 
to-day. The only difference is that the wheat speculators are 
frank enough, and I might say quite obviously wise enough, to 
perceive and admit that the price of wheat will fluctuate. The 
silverites clung to the delusion that when once the Government 
put its stamp of value on a thing, whether metal or other com- 
modity, it would forever after defy all the laws of nature. The 
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wheat speculators are more practical. They know that prices 
will go down just as surely as they went up. The price-fixing 
idea with them therefore is not a mania, but simply a sordid! 
pursuit of business advantage. 

WHEAT GROWER NO BETTER. OFF UNDER PRICE FIXING THAN BEFOUB. 

The wheat grower no doubt honestly believes that he is going 
to share in the booty, provided this Senate amendment is 
adopted; but I venture to predict that he will be no better off 
with two-fifty wheat than he is now with two-twenty wheat. 
The supporters of this bill admit that the wheat grower is no 
better off to-day with two-twenty wheat than he was when it 
sold for a dollar a bushel. Then why, gentlemen, do you 
expect any improvement from a further advancement of the: 
price? Is the past no guide to the future? Do you not see 
that the same inexorable laws of the market which robbed you 
of the advantage of two-twenty wheat will similarly strip you 
of the profits from two-fifty wheat? Gentlemen, you can not; 
defy the laws of nature, and one of the greatest of these is 
human selfishness. 

FOOD-CONTROL LEGISLATION, 


Let us take a retrospect of this food-control legislation. At 
the breaking out of the great world war in 1914 the food prod- 
ucts of the United States received instantaneous impetus. The 
cutting off of the usual means of transportation from accus- 
tomed sources of supply abroad and diminished crops at home 
compelled the belligerents to look to us to supply their necessi- 
ties. The drain made upon our food supplies diminished our 
stores to the danger point. ‘The necessities of the belligerents. 
who often bid against each other for our products, coupled with 
the greed of speculators and middle men, raised the prices of 
foods beyond all reason. 

We were not at war, and yet we had to bear its necessities 
and were threatened, in a state of profound peace, with all the 
anxieties of approaching famine. When we finally entered the 
war, conditions, of course, grew worse. Wages, which are 
usually the last in order to respond to sudden economic changes, 
proved insufficient to meet the requirements of the new order, 
and great hardship prevailed throughout the land. The work- 
ingman saw his loaf of bread suddenly double in price and at 
the same time diminish to half its former size. It is true that 
meat and other foods went up in proportion, but as bread is 
justly deemed the staff of life, it was natural that in the clamor 
for relief wheat should present a shining mark at which Goy- 
ernment interference should first be directed. 

Although $1 wheat was once looked on as the sign and token 
of the millenium, it was found to be selling in some markets 
as high as $3.07 per bushel. And, as the current year's crop 
was small, the situation seemed destined to grow more acute. 
There was a widespread feeling of resentment throughout the 
country. Congress was importuned and promptly passed the 
act of August 10, 1917, which was entitlled “An act to provide 
further for the national security and defense by encouraging 
production, conserving the supply, and controlling the distribu- 
tion of food products and fuel.” ? 

Section 14 of that act contains whatever justification there is 
in the law for touching the problem of wheat. It is claimed by 
some that it gives no authority to the President or the Food 
Control Commission to fix the price of wheat. They claim that 
the intent of the law, as its title implies, was only to encourage 
the production of wheat and, by guaranteeing the farmer a 
minimum price for his product, induce him to plant larger 
crops, This part of the act is very ingeniously drawn and is 
worth some study. First, it provides: 


Sec. 14. That whenever the President shall find that an emergency 
re g stimulation of the production of wheat and that it is 
essential that the producers of wheat produced within he United States 
shall have the benefits of the guaranty provided for in this section, he 
is authorized, from time to time, seasonably, and as far in advance of 
seeding time as precticable, to determine and fix and to give public 
notice of what, under specified conditions, is a reasonable . 
price for wheat, in order to assure such producers a reasonable profit. 


Next it provides— 


fo e e Government. of the United States hereby antees 
every ee of wheat produced within the United. States t, upon 
compliance by him with regulations bed, he shall receive for any 


wheat produced in reliance upon guaranty within the period, not 
exceeding 18 months, prescribed in the notice, a price not less than the 
guaranteed price therefor as fixed pursuant to this section. 

Then follows a proviso that the guaranteed price to be fixed 
by the President shall not be less than $2 per bushel for the 
crop of 1917. As the guaranty is extended to May 1, 1919, it 
necessarily fixed also the minimum price of the crop of 1918, 
Let us analyze these provisions: 

THE PRESIDENT CONTROLS THE SIT! ATION. 
When the President was given the right to “determine and 


fix and to give public notice of a. price not less than the guar- 
anteed price therefor, as fixed pursuant to this section,” and 


when Congress said that the price should not be less than $2, is 
it not self-evident, whatever might have been the expressed in- 
tent or unexpressed hope of those who contributed by their vote 
to the passage of this legislation, that the President can name 
any price he may feel disposed to, or may be advised, above the 
minimum? 

THE INTENT OF THE LAW. 

That is not only the clear intent of the statute, but it crystal- 
lizes into law the almost universal desire and aim of the great 
body of consumers not engaged in wheat growing. I am quite 
willing to believe that the wheat growers supported this legisla- 
tion at its inception in the fond belief that all Congress was doing 
was to present them with a policy of insurance against the return 
of peace and a general drop in the prices of all commodities; 
that in the event of a drop in the wheat market the Government 
would pay, or see that they were paid, at least $2 per bushel for 
their wheat, and that in the meantime, until the cessation of the 
war, they could charge for their wheat anything they could get 
and mulct the publie to their heart's content. A belief in the 
reasonableness of such a one-sided compact exhibits a strange 
vagary of the human understanding. Is it fair to have one spe- 
cial industry protected against loss by a Government guaranty 
and at the same time have a free hand to gouge the public as 
it pleases? 

WHAT ENSUED UPON PASSAGE OF TIIE ACT. 

Let us see what has taken place under this act? The Food 
Control Commission, after an exhaustive study of the food sit- 
uation, made certain recommendations to the President, and he, 
on February 21, 1918, by proclamation, fixed $2.20 per bushel 
as “a reasonable guaranteed price for wheat, in order to as- 
sure ‘the wheat’ producers a. reasonable profit.” This means 
that if the war were to cease to-morrow and the price of wheat 
should drop back to a dollar a bushel, what was once its “ high- 
water mark,” the Government of the United States—in other 
words, the people of the United States—stand ready to make 
goed to the wheat growers $1.20: per bushel for every bushel 
raised. This will appear to the average citizen of the United 
States, who has no kind of guaranty fer the product of his hand 
or brain, as a stupendously liberal benefaction, 

COMPLAINT OF THE WHEAT GROWERS. 

But the wheat growers say they reap. no benefit from this 
benevolence; that the price of farm iraplements and labor and 
other products, which are necessary and related to farming, 
have gone up so high that wheat farming has ceased to be 
profitable. Of course, other things have gone up. Did the 
wheat speculators expect that other industries would stand 
still and watch the steady climb of wheat without clamoring 
for their share of the booty? They point to the huge profits 
made in steel, copper, meat, and other war essentials. In reply, 
Uncle Sam need only repeat the scriptural question, “Is thine 
eye evil because I am good?” There are obviously gross evils 
resulting from the unpatriotic orgy of profiteering in which 
many special interests are plunging. 

WHOLE COUNTRY SUFFERS AS WELL. 

But are the wheat growers the only ones who suffer? Is not 
the whole country almost in despair under the tyranny of the 
profiteers? Surely we can not help matters by adding one more 
to the list of our numerous trade and industrial tyrants. To 
raise the liberal guaranty given to the wheat growers Is price 
fixing in its worst form. 

FOOD-CONTROL ADMINISTRATION CAN GRANT RELIEF, 

If they are justly aggrieved, doubtless the Food-Control Ad- 
ministration: will recommend to the President an increase in the 
guaranteed wheat price. He has the power, full and absolute. 
Congress has done all that it need to do, To do more and, by 
special legislation, raise the minimum price to $2.50 per bushel 
would practically be shearing him of all power under the food- 
control act. Rather than that, we had better repeal it at once. 

FOOD-CONTROL ACT NOT A PRICE-FIXING LAW, 


This law, which the wheat growers are striving to turn from 
its purpose, is not a price-fixing law, but a law to control prices 
and restrain profiteering. If it has not worked out satisfactorily 
in the wheat industry because of the free leg given to other in- 
dustries to indulge in profiteering, the remedy is not to increase 
the wheat-growers’ guaranty, but to enlarge the scope of the 
act and enact other laws setting a limit to prices in every 


industry. 
THE PRESIDENT’S VIEWS. 


The President clearly intimated this as the proper course to 
pursue, in his address of December 4, 1917. He said: 

Recent experience has convinced me that the Congress must fur- 
ther in authorizing the Government to set limits to prices. The law of 
supply and demand, I am sorry to say, has been rep laced by the law of 
unrestrained selfishness. While we have eliminated profiteering in sev- 
eral branches of Industry, it still runs impudently rampant in others, 
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The farmers, for example, rompata with a t deal of justice, that 
while the regulation of food iP ces restricts thelr incomes, no restraints 
are ees upon the prices most of the Sere they must themselves 
purchase; and similar inequities obtain on all sides. 


LET ALL HELP TO FORMULATE SOUND LEGISLATION. 

If the wheat speculators are in earnest, let them get behind 
the President and formulate sound legislation that will embody 
his expressed wish. There are very serious doubts in the minds 
of many as to whether the wheat advocates really want the 
prices of other products regulated in the same way as they 
have been able to get this Congress to do in their favor. Their 
idea of wheat regulation is a minimum price per bushel below 
which wheat will not be permitted to fall. This is vastly differ- 
ent from the fond hopes and expectations of the great bulk of 
our people, 

THE CONSUMER’S IDEA OF PRICE REGULATION. 

The consumer’s idea of price regulation was a purely de- 
fensive one against greed and avarice. He hoped for a maximum 
price on the bushel of wheat and on the other necessaries of 
life, beyond which they dare not rise. The wheat grower asks 
for a price per bushel below which it must not fall. Then, in 
addition, in the event that the markets of the world and the 
laws of nature diminish his arbitrary set estimate of his par- 
ticular product, he wants, if you please, the whole country to 
chip in and bear the loss. 

WOULD IT BE FAIR TO APPLY THE PLAN OF GUARANTIES TO OTHER 

INDUSTRIES? 

I would like to ask: Would the wheat grower honestly be 
willing to have the principle involved in the food-control act 
applied to the other industries from the high prices of whose 
products he claims to suffer? Would he be willing to have a 
minimum price put on steel, copper, clothing, and farming im- 
plements below which they will not be permitted to fail, and 
have the Government guarantee those industries, on the cessa- 
tion of the war, the difference between the minimum price so 
fixed and the price which they may reasonably be expected to 
bring in the open market? Before answering, let Mr. Wheat 
Grower please think of the staggering dimensions of the annual 
budget, following the conclusion of this war, which such a 
policy would entail to make good the threatened losses in all 
the war industries. It does not require the prophetic eye of 
the seer to foresee the stupendous national burdens we would 
have to face if we were foolish enough to indulge in any more 
such legislation. 

A GUARANTEED MINIMUM PRICE UNSOUND ECONOMICALLY. 

To grant a guaranteed minimum price to any one, or even to 
all war industries alike, is unsound economically and wholly un- 
wise from a material standpoint. If guarantees, however, are 
to be considered, because of the precedent we have established 
with the wheat industry, the plan adopted, in the control of 
railroads, of basing the guaranteed compensation on the profits 
of three preceding years, although not desirable, is yet more 
reasonable and more fair to future generations. When the 
guaranteed price of $2 was fixed in the food-control act last year 
it was based on an inflated value due to three years’ exploitation. 
Would you give guarantees to the other war industries based on 
the same factors or would you go back to normal times for your 
price basis? But I can not insist too emphatically that the 
policy of guaranteeing profits to any industry in any form is un 
patriotic and unwise. 

BETTER TO GRANT SUBSIDIES OUTRIGHT. 

In practical results it is a subsidy, no matter how you dis- 
guise it. I am not in favor of subsidies, but if Government help 
is necessary to encourage essential war industries let us be bold 
and fearless and help them outright by definite, distinct, and 
specific annual allowances instead of adopting this wild and ill- 
considered subterfuge of guarantees, which will leave our na- 
tional obligations tremendous and uncertain for a score of years 
after the war. 

SELFISHNESS THE BASIS OF WAR PRICES. 

The pull of selfishness is as certain and calculable in the 
actions of men as the law of gravitation among the forces of 
nature. The tendency of prices to rise upon the slightest provo- 
cation may almost be said to be an economic law. War is gen- 
erally deemed one of the provocations, adequate and sufficiently 
exculpatory to the common mind, to justify a raid upon the 
pockets of mankind. Instead of being justifiable it is, on the 
contrary, one of the meanest manifestations of poor, weak 
human nature. Instead of being coddled and humored it 
ought to be scotched the moment it rears its despicable head. 
Once allow one industry to reap the reward of greed and 
the others will follow at the heels of the favored one, their 
clamors only to be appeased by granting to all alike the liberty 
to rob their fellow man. When this delectable state is reached 
and they “level up ” to ascertain their attitude, they find, as the 


wheat interests have found, that they are relatively on no 
higher financial level than they were before. 

Sometimes, Mr. Speaker, a homely illustration will suffice to 
exemplify a problem in economics. On the evening of the Fourth 
of July last on the Plaza of the Capitol we saw an illustration of 
greed in a certain form which allowed the futility of man’s 
struggle to obtain an advantage over his fellow man. When the 
parade began a few people rose up and stood on their feet. 
When they stood up in their greed to view the pageant those 
behind them, having their vision shut off, also stood up. After 
a little while everyone was on his feet in that vast assembly. 
When those who had first stood found that the temporary rise 
in their position did not give the advantage they sought they 
got on chairs. In a few moments everyone was on chairs, try- 
ing in vain to get an advantage over his neighbor in witnessing 
the spectacle. : 

So it is with the fixing of the prices of products of industry. 
The wheat price is standing on a chair, and every product will 
stand on chairs. As witnessed by this amendment from the 
Senate, the wheat industry is attempting to stand upon a step- 
ladder, and some of the gentlemen of this House would give 
them a balloon to raise them higher. 

In the struggle, of the profiteer for advantage those who first 
got in the game doubtless have made fortunes before the others 
caught up with them. Truly in their case it is the “devil that 
takes the hindmost,” but it should really be “devil take the 
foremost.” 

FEW EVENTUALLY PROFIT FROM SELFISHNESS. 

We should not shut our eyes to economic truths so plainly 
discernible. Where all share alike in a general rise in prices, 
none will be relatively better off than another among the 
violators of law and decency; but those who are on the bottom 
layer—the vast body of consumers—will ultimately suffer most. 

A GENERAL RISE IN PRICES MEANS A FALL IN THE VALUE OF MONEY. 

Nor will those who lift themselves by greed to the higher levels 
share an unmixed blessing, for a general rise in the prices of 
commodities means a fall in the value of money; in other words, 
lessening the purchasing power of the dollar. High prices mean 
cheap money, and already the American dollar, which for years 
has held a proud place in the exchanges of the world, is being 
quoted at a discount. 


CHEAP MONEY A MENACE TO THE STATE. 


It is an egregious error to imagine that a fall in the value 
of money is a hardship only to the individual. It is a distinct 
menace to the State. In this crisis in our history it is doubling 
the difficulties of our Government in financing the war. Think 
of what our twenty billion war loans would buy in supplies 
and munitions of war with the dollar at its normal value. We 
are simply throwing our money lavishly away. ‘The proposed 
amendments will only make our situation worse. The initial 
mistake was made when we first countenanced greed in any 
form. Our present juggling with this question is the profound- 
est folly. Instead of going further we should retreat, and we 
should retreat now before we are involved in endless complica- 
tions. When the annals of this war period are written, the 
future historian will say that in the years of 1917 and 1918 the 
people of the United States, through the Sixty-fifth Congress, 
made the vain attempt to lift themselves financially by pulling 


up on their boot straps. 
THE REMEDY. 


What is the remedy? I would say repression instead of in- 
flation. Not a guaranteed minimum to any industry, but 
Uncle Sam, with a stout whip in hand, lashing the profiteers 
back into good manners and sound patriotism. Not a policy of 
coddling with soft terms, as “reasonable allowances for war 
conditions,” but. simply the solemn pronouncement of the ipse 
dixit “no special war prices for this war,“ neither in bread, nor 
raiment, nor fuel, nor metals, nor supplies of war. No, by all 
that is sacred, not so long as our boys, fighting at the front, are 
not asking special war prices for their loyal hearts, their rugged 
limbs, their devoted bodies, and their eternal souls. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon]. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I am not going to discuss the 
propriety of fixing the price of cotton or wheat or any other 
agricultural product. The price was fixed at $2.20, as I under- 
stand it. The proposition ranges all the way from $2.65 down 
to $2.20, At the primary markets, as I understand it, it is be- 
lieved that $2.40 could be arranged for and an agreement ob- 
tained by the conferees upon that basis. 

Farm labor is scarce, prices all along the line have soared. 
To put it in another way, the value of money has decreased 
one-half, and the dollar that you had three years ago has a 
purchasing power now of only 50 cents. We fixed the price, 
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right or wrong, and the farmers have at great expense and 
shortage of labor relied at least upon the proclamation of the 
President, at $2.20. As far as I am concerned, if I can get a 
chance I am going to vote for $2.40. Well, you say, we will 
fix the price in the future of wheat, cotton, hogs, horses, oats, 
rye, barley. No; I will not fix any more prices. But we have 
got to keep the contract which we made when we fixed the 
price to the farmer and when at great expense he has put in 
n good round crop. [Applause.] 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD]. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, no more outrageous propo- 
sition for a long time has been presented to the House of Repre- 
sentatives than this to increase the price of this year’s crop of 
wheat. After the crops have been planted and the price 01 
wheat has been fixed at $2.20 for this year’s crops under an 
Executive order, after an agreement was had between the repre- 
sentatives of farmers ‘and the Government, to juggle with the 
price and say We will give you an increased price at the ex- 
pense of the consuming public of the country from 20 to 45 
cents more than we agreed to,“ is a policy that can not be too 
severely condemned. No one can disguise the fact that the price 
was fixed at $2.20 for this year’s crop after ꝙ full survey of ail 
tte conditions. The farmers went ahead with that idea a 
year ago and they planted their crops. You can not advance 
any argument that it is necessary to get a greater yield because 
the yield of wheat is surpassing. That proves that the price 
that was agreed upon was adequate to get the desired crop. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr, Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD, And now what do you propose to do after 
a tentative contract has been entered into with the growers of 
wheat? You intend to make them a gift of 20 cents or 45 
cents a bushel or whatever this Congress will yield in deference 
to the vote of the farmer. We hear much about the farmer, and 
yet the farmer raises most of the products he consumes, While 
the laboring man, the artisan in the cities, is suffering by rea- 
son of the high price that the farmers are getting. 

Mr, MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I can rot yield in thrée minutes. I venture 
this prediction: That there is no class of people in America who 
have been benefited more as -a result of this war than have the 
farmers. There is no question ‘about that, and ‘they are not 
complaining. Of course, there ‘are persons who will ‘rise in 
both Houses of Congress and edvocate a higher price to be paid 
to them as a special favor, but how can you justify an increase 
in the price after it was fixed at $2.20? 

I am not in favor of legislative price fixation. There may 
be need of price fixation by administrative bodies, but for 
Congress, without any statistics, without any reliable informa- 
tion, to go wild and haphazardly fix the price seems to me is 
the meanest character of legislative graft. Instead of taking 
the money directly out of the Treasury and paying it piecemeal 
to the farmer, you say: “ We will do it by raising your price 
arbitrarily and have the consuming public, the artisans of the 
country, pay what we vote.” How can you justify any such 
outrageous policy as that? We have entered into a contract. 
It would not be right to reduce the price from $2.20 to $2.10, 
and no more is it right for us to increase the price from $2.20 
to $2.40 or $2.65. Let us stick by our agreement and not 
seek the vote of the farmer in this crisis by any such des- 
pieable means. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I Will ask the gentleman from 
Towa to use some of his time. We shall have only one or two 
more speeches on this side. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Indiana IMr. Cox]. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I get all-fired tired when I hear men 
rise on the floor of the House and talk about the present un- 
precedented prosperity of the farmer, I wonder why such 
Members do not resign their seats in Congress if farmers are 
becoming millionaires and go out and don a suit of overalls 
and brogan shoes and go to raising wheat, corn, rye, barley, 
hogs, cattle, and all other farm commodities that farmers grow 
in this country. I wonder why if farming is so remunerative 
the city gent does not lay aside his diamonds and gold-headed 
cane and go to the country and get rich, as a few Members of 
the House would lead us to believe that farmers are getting 
rich. Members who make such arguments as these fail to 
realize that the farmer drives six days out of every week and 
each week in the year from daylight to dark, and usually each 
member of his family drives the same. The farmers are not 


paupers. They probably are reasonably prosperous now, but + 
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nothing has been given to them to make them prosperous. They 
haye done it in spite of conditions and with their two strong 
arms, j 

A few days ago the Trade Commission reported to the Senate 
the names of a large number of men and corporations in the 
country who during the last year made millionaires of them- 
selves, and made it out of abnormal war profits. I scanned the 
report ‘from top to bottom and there was not a single farmer 
In it, not one. Last spring the farmers were solemnly promised 
and given positive assurance that the price of farming imple- 
ments and fertilizers would be fixed, two essential necessities 
for the farmer to enable him to raise his crops, and yet prices 
of these things are not fixed, and they are soaring to the skies 
day in and day out. I am heartily in favor of price fixing of 
the necessities of life. In my opinion, it is the only way to 
control prices and keep them within living reach. I was in 
favor of fixing the price on wheat and I am in favor of it to- 
day. I was in favor of fixing the price on sugar and I am in 
favor of it to-day. I was in favor of fixing the price on wool 
and I am in favor of it to-day. But let me say to you in all 
seriousness this thing of price fixing has become a one-sided 
affair. Prices have been fixed of many of ‘the great staple 
eommodities of the North, but of the great staple commodity of 
the South—cotton—the price has not been fixed at all. 

The price of wheat fixed by Executive order is now $2.20 per 
bushel at the principal primary markets, giving to the producer 
about 82 per bushel. Since the price was fixed at $2.20 per 
bushel, freight rates have been increased 25 per cent, and the 
grower of wheat is compelled to stand this increase in freight 
rate. The proposition soon to be voted upon proposes to incrense 
the price of wheat to $2.40 per bushel at the principal primary 
markets, This would give to the grower an increase of about 
20 eents per bushel. It takes five bushels to make one barrel of 
flour. This would increase the cost.of a barrel of flour about $1. 
We annually consume about 100,000,000 barrels of flour, and ono 
barrel of flour will make 600 loaves of brend. This 20 cents 
per bushel increase on wheat to the grower would increase the 
cost a little less than one-sixth of a cent per loaf. The increase 
of $1 per barrel would mean an increase of about $5:-per year to 
the average family for its flour, a mere bagutelle in the way of 
increasing the cost per family. Let me say to you gentlemen 
from the South who are here insisting upon standing by the 
original House proposition that you are willingly voting and 
gladly fixing the farmers’ commodities of the North, but I do 
not see very many of you rushing in here and demanding that 
the price be fixed on cotton. [Applause.] 

You gentlemen of the South are willing to stand by and fix 
the price of wheat of the northern farmer and do nothing at alt 
to get the price fixed on cotton. [Applause.] You are boasting 
of the fourteen or. fifteen millions of bales. of cotton that you are 
raising this year in an unfixed market, the prices being from 30 
to 85 cents a pound. We of the North do not raise cotton, but 
we have to purchase the finished commodity of raw cotton in the 
nature of wearing apparel, and we are interested in getting cot- 
ton goods as cheaply as possible. You are interested in cheap 
wheat in the South. You want cheap bread for your ‘cotton 
planters. Wein the North are interested in getting some corre- 
sponding benefit in getting cheap cotton goods to wear, You 
are willing to stand here and see the price of wool fixed. You 
are willing to stand here and see the price of sugar fixed, the 
three great staple commodities raised by the farmers of the 
North, and we are told by both words and actions, “ Do not toucli 
cotton.“ There Is something sacred about cotton in the South. 
The cotton planter must be permitted to raise all the cotton he 
can, sell it at an unfixed price, and because the price of cotton 
is unfixed—the price of the finished commodity of cotton—even 
the cheaper grades of calieoes, factory and bleachings, are 
almost beyond the reach of the peor of both North and South. 

All the farmers of the North want is a square deal, and it is 
the only way that Congress ean afford to play this game. Play 
it equally fair between the North and the South. The same 
argument as to the necessity of fixing the price of wheat, sugar, 
and wool produced in the North applies with the same force as 
to the fixing of the price of cotton in the South. It is unfair, 
unjust, can not be defended upon any ground, moral or politi- 
eal, to fix the price of things produced in the North and refuse 
to fix the price of cotton raised in the South. All I ask and all 
the farmers of the North ask is a square deal. Down to this 
hour it has been a one-sided affair, and that side has been in 
favor of the South. My friend from Milwaukee, Mr. Stafford. 
said that Congress fixed the price of wheat. What a ridiculous 
proposition to say that Congress fixed the price of wheat. If I 
know anything about it, and I think I do, because I have 
watched it, the President, by Executive order, fixed the price 
of wheat. [Applause.] If we do not give the farmers some 
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assurance that the price of wheat to them will be increased, I 
very much fear that we will wake up when it is too late, and 
find next year that they have not seeded the wheat they did 
this year. 

It should be remembered that the wheat growers, sugar rais- 
ers, and woolgrowers are laboring to-day under almost danger- 
ous difficulties. Shortage of farm labor everywhere in the 
North. It can only be supplemented by the labor of women, and 
yet Members talk about farmers being wealthy. If the farmer 
did not put in longer hours, work more days, weeks, and months 
in each year than the man does in the eity, the cities would 
starve to death ; their streets would grow over in grass. Let the 
Member of this Heuse or the man in the city who believes for: 
one moment that all is pleasure, happiness, and sunshine in the 
country, let him go out and try it, and before one day’s sun sets 
he will have a different story to tell. I intend to vote for the 
umendment offered by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Me- 
LAUGHLIN] proposing to fix the price of wheat at $2.40 per 
bushel. [Applause.] 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the gen- 
tieman from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH]. ¢ 

N. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, the distinguished gentleman from 
Illinois during the course of his remarks stated that he was la 
fayu- of keepin, the contract we have made with the farmers of 
this country. Ile is i favor of t.2ping the contract, but 1 
creasing the consideration. Now, we know under the guarantee 
as fixed by the Executive we have had planted one of the 
largest crops of grain of this or any other country at the price 
fixed at $2.20, and because that crop has been planted end bids 
fair to be harvested we must, forsooth, come in and give them an 
additional compensation in the way of price for their wheat, 
mud I say that it is unfair to the great American public and to 
the President of the United States, who acted under authority 
granted by Congress in fixing this price at $2.20 per bushel. 
Le: us keep tac compase whieh resulted, and let us see to it 
that the farmers keep their part of the agreement that they 
entered into. Oh, gentlemen talk about patriotic farmers and 
how they have come forth in support of their country. Of 
course they have, but they are not the only patriots. The people 
of this country are bearing the burden of the increased price 
fer flour and for substitutes, for wearing apparel, and every- 
thing else, and it is rather significant that these great wheat- 
growing States should pay such a small portion of the increased 
taxation that has been levied upon American people. The great 
State of Illinois, outside of the Chicago district, of Minnesota, 
ce” Kansas, of Indiana, outside of manufacturing sections, all 
o” those States pay a very small portion of these extra war 
taxes that have been levied upon the people of the country, and 
if these farmers are anxious to get increased price for their 
wheat in orter that they might pay more into the Federal Treas- 
try why do not they raise the price to $5 a bushel, or why not 
exempt them from taxation altogether? 

Mr. DECKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. DECKER. They pay the same taxes on their incomes as 
the people of Massachusetts, Chicago, and New York pay, do they 
not? 

Mr. WALSH. They may, but it is rather strange if those 
gentlemen are so prosperous as they have been represented here 
that the most prosperous farming communities of farming States 
like the State of Iowa, where it has a per capita wealth cf 
$3,600, should pay an income tax and these war taxes of a little 
less than $18,000,000, 

Mr. DECKER. Will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. WALSH, Les. 

Mr. DECSER. De~ not nat indicate that they are not mak- 
ing as much as some other parts of the country during this war 
time and that is the reason they do not pay? 

Mr. WALSH. That is no reason why the Federal Congress 
should by legislation increase their income by inereasing the 
price of wheat per bushel. 

Mr. DECKER. Does the gentleman think he ought to re- 
proach our farmers ont West for not paying more taxes 

Mr. WALSH. Oh, I know the farmers are inspired by a de- 
sire to get just as much as anybody else can, and if they can 
do it by legislation they will do it. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LEVER. I ask the gentleman from Iowa to use some 
time. We have only two more speeches. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I yield three minutes to the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. MORGAN]. 5 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I have presented an amend- 

“went to the McLaughlin amendment, which proposes to fix the 
price of wheat at $240 per bushel. My amendment fixes the 
price at $2.65. If my amendment should fail, I wilk then vote 
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for the McLaughlin proposition, because $2.40 would be 20 
cents better than $2.20, the existing price. Two dollars and 
sixty-five cents per bushel for wheat is not too much. If you 
go back to the time when the food-control bill was passed you 
will find that under normal conditions, under the law of supply 
and demand, under free, uncontrolled, and unrestricted market 
conditions, the price of wheat was, in round numbers, $3 per 
bushel. Congress passed an act giving the President the right 
to fix the price of wheat, subject to a minimum price of not less 
than $2 per bushel. When this law was approved the 1917 
wheat crop had been produced. It was thrashed. It was ready 
for the market. Indeed, it was being marketed at $3 per 
bushel. The Federal Government assumed a monopoly in the 
wheat business. The price of wheat was reduced to $2.20 per 
bushel. Now, then, what did that cost the wheat growers of 
the United States? It cost them, in round numbers, about 
$400,000,000. This money was taken out of the pockets of the 
wheat growers in order that the nonfarming population might 
have cheaper flour. This reduction in the price of wheat cost 
2 wheat growers of my district probably eight to ten million 
ollars. 

Now, then, I have never acquiesced in that indirect tax on 
the wheat growers of the country. I believe that when the 


-Government assumed a monopoly in the wheat business it 


should have paid the farmers the market price at the time the 
Government monopoly was assumed. Then the farmers could 
net have had any complaint. But it was an injustice to the 
farmers to reduce their wheat from $3. a bushel to $2.20 a 
bushel, indirectly taxing them $400,000,000 for the benefit of 
the nonfarming pepulation, and that wrong will never be righted 
ont Congress by some act compensates the farmers for that 
088. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Oklahoma 
has expired. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the gentlemen on the 
other side use some time. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to 
the gentleman from Kansas IMr. Heryerrxe). 

Mr. HELVERING, Mr. Speaker, some of the propositions 
advanced by the advocates of the lower price for wheat are 
rather amusing considering the circumstances. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Warsa] says that the great crop of 
wheat has been raised because the Executive order has made 
wheat 52.20. Now, it is an absolute fact that 700,000,000 bushels 
of that wheat was growing and was well on the way to making 
the crop which he speaks of before the Executive order of $2.20 
went into effect. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Starrorp] says we 
should not violate a contract. What is that contract? The 
contract-was the resolution by the Senate that we should not 
sell for less than $2 per bushel, and under that proposition the 
farmers all over this country went to work, thinking that the 
product which they raised would be kept on a level with the 
other products. And what is the spectacle which we behold? 
Simply this: Every time a farmer goes to town where he does 
his trading, to buy some useful article, he finds it has raised 
in price from the last time he bought it, and the next time it 
has raised again, while at the same time, as a result of the 
Executive order which placed wheat absolutely at $2.20, his 
product has remained on a level. In other words, I know the 
situation. in my State is simply this, that the farmer feels he 
has been made a “goat” in this proposition; and you would 
not feel goed, nor would anybody else, if they thought they 
had been made a “ goat” in a proposition in reference to their 
products. The farmer will do everything he can to raise every- 
thing he can for the support of this Government, but he is just 
like everybody else in that he is going to raise that article 
which will produce him the most revenue from the same amount 
of work. And I say to you gentlemen in all candor, without 
any reference to the patriotism of the farmer—for he will be 
patriotic—that the produet which he raises will be the product 
which brings him the most money in return, ‘Therefore I say 
to you as my prediction that this wheat price should be made 
at least such as will equalize it with the price of products 
which the farmer must buy. I hope that at least the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. McLaver- 
LIN} for $2.40 may be agreed to. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. CANDLEER]. 

Mr. CANDELER of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, what is the situa- 
tion in reference to. this whole matter? The House originally de- 
clined to fix any price upon wheat at all, but left that matter 
to be governed by the discretion which it placed on other powers 
and in other sourees. The Senate fixed it by law at $2. Then it 
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was fixed at $2.20, and the President by proclamation which he 
issued has fixed it at that amount. The Senate then saw 
proper by an amendment to fix it at $2.50, not at the terminal 
market, not at the place where it can be handled and where the 
business can be condticted along business lines and accord- 
ing to business methods, but fixed it at the local elevator, 
at the local depots, and at the local places throughout the 
United States of America, where, as you know. it can not 
be handled in that way successfully, The fact is, it would make 
it absolutely impossible to control it and handle it if this amend- 
ment that is in the bill at this time should be adopted. It 
went to the conference, and during these days and weeks it has 
been considered by the conferees of the House and the Senate. 
When the annual appropriation bill went to conference the 
Members of the House asked that they have an opportunity to 
vote upon this question before any final decision was arrived 
at. We assured them as conferees that that should be done. 
We came back from the conference with everything in the bill 
settled—every single, solitary item in it disposed of, with the 
exception of this one proposition, and submitted it to the House 
and gave the House an opportunity to vote upon it. The vote 
was taken by calling the roll, and the majority, as I recollect 
it, in opposition to this proposition was 68 in the House. Then 
under the direction of the House and under the vote of the 
House, as recorded, the conferees went back to the conference 
with the Senate again, and under that instruction your con- 
ferees, obeying what we believed by this vote to be the will and 
the voice of the House, stood for the proposition as announced, 
and said to the Senate that they should recede. 

Another rule that was announced by the gentleman from Illi- 
-nois [Mr. Gannon] a few days ago, a gentleman who has had 
more experience, perhaps, than anybody else in the House, 
was that when legislation was put upon an appropriation bill 
and the other legislative body objected to it, it was the duty 
of the body placing the legislation upon the appropriation bill 
to recede. This is legislation upon an appropriation bill, and 
therefore under the rule it was the duty for the conferees of 
the Senate to recede. They declined to do it, and there has 
been a deadiock during this time. 

Now, the conferees have come back to the House, obeying 
your will again, and have submitted the question to your deci- 
sion as to what shall be done. The proposition is to fix the 
price of wheat at $2.65, offered by the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr, Morgan]. The vote will come upon that proposition 
first, because it is offered as a substitute. If that is voted 
down, the next vote will come on the proposition of the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. McLavuGHiry] to concur with an 
amendment making it $2.40. If that is defeated, then the third 
and last proposition will be to concur in the Senate amendment. 

Therefore the votes as they will come will, first, be in refer- 
ence to $2.65; then in reference to $2.40; and if they should be 
defeated, then to concur in the price, $2.50. If that price is 
defeated, it will stand where it was before, as was announced 
by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Younc]. If the House 
stands by its position, the Senate must recognize that it is up 
to them under the rules to recede, and they would recede, and 
this bill would become a law in 30 minutes after it left the 
House of Representatives. 

Gentlemen, that is the history of the legislation. That is 
the issue as it is presented here to-day. You voted for it before, 
and voted against the $2.50 proposition. Vote the same way 
to-day and stand by what you did before. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Mississippi 
has expired. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I yleld three minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. ALEXANDER]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri is recognized 
for three minutes, 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I would not have said a 
word on this proposition if the gentleman from Massachusetts 
{Mr. WALsH] and other gentlemen had not said that the farm- 
ers had entered into a contract with the Government to raise 
wheat at $2.20 a bushel and are guilty of a breach of contract 
by now asking for an increase of the price. 

The farmers never did enter into any such contract. There is 
no such obligation on their part. I understand the essential 
feature of the contract rests upon the mutuality of obligation. 
The Government did fix the price on No. 1 wheat at $2.20 a 
bushel. Everybody who knows anything about the proposition 
knows that very little No. 1 wheat is grown. The great bulk 
of the wheat is No. 2 and No. 8, and it is my understanding 
that the farmers have not, in fact, received to exceed an average 
of $2 a bushel for their wheat grown in 1917. 

It is well known that the cost of production has increased 
immensely, The cost of wheat has been increased by the cost 


of farm labor, the cost of seed harvesting, of thrashing, and 
it is unfair to say that the farmers have entered into and are 
bound by such a contract. 

Now, the McLaughlin amendment provides that the farmers 
shall receive $2.40 a bushel for No. 2 wheat at the principal 
markets, about 25 of them, named in the Executive order to 
which the McLaughlin amendment refers, which would mean 
that the farmer would receive from $2.20 to $2.25 in the local 
markets for their wheat, and not $2.40, as the cost of trans- 
portation must be added, and the freights have recently been 
increased 25 per cent. 

The fact that the farmers have raised a great crop of wheat 
is not solely because of the profit involved. It was because 
they realized the necessity to raise wheat in order that our 
armies might be fed and that our allies might be fed. It was 
not the hope of gain so much as by a patriotic desire to do 
their bit toward helping to win the war that impelled them to 
make the effort to increase the acreage of wheat. There is no 
more patriotic element of our American citizenship than the 
farmers. [Applause.] 

I wish to say to the gentlemen from the cities who are want- 
ing cheaper bread, you ought to have some regard for the 
man at the plow, the man that goes out at sunrise and works 
until dark. He does not work under any eight-hour schedule, 
but he puts in all the day, and he takes all the risk. To illus- 
trate some of the risks incurred by the farmers I might men- 
tion that my tenant on one farm raised 135 acres of wheat last 
year and within three weeks of the harvest it was destroyed 
by the floods. This year my tenant raised 115 acres on the 
same farm, and three weeks ago it was destroyed by floods. 
It would be hard to estimate what it would cost to raise wheat 
under such adverse circumstances as that. The farmers not 
only have to incur the risk of floods but of drought and other 
adverse conditions of the seasons. 4 

To say that the farmer should not receive consideration 
when he is doing his part to win the war is to do him a seri- 
ous injustice. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Missourl 
has expired. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask the gentleman from Iowa 
to use the balance of his time. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I yield two minutes to the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. FAMFIELD]. < 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana is recognized 
for two minutes. : 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. Mr. Speaker, no doubt a great wrong has 
been done to the northern farmer, whether intentionally. or not. 
Whenever it turns out that two staple crops are seized upon, 
the market determined, and there is no relief except in the 
fixed, arbitrary decision of Government we have discrimination 
in legislation. I say to you that we can not afford in this Con- 
gress thus to discriminate against a great body of American 
citizenship. 

It may be they will claim on the other side that an international 
agreement has been entered into. If so, why, when the farmer's 
product has been determined as to price, are not the various 
manufactured products also determined? The manufacturers 
of the East demanded an increased price for their products, and - 
in many instances demanded that the Government should fur- 
nish the capital. Men say. that in all the local markets wheat 
was selling at from $2.75 to $3 a bushel when the price was 
fixed. This has not been denied. We said here that it must not 
sink below $2, but we did not intend that that should be the 
maximum. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr, HAUGEN. I yield the remainder of my time to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. MOLAUGHEIN]. } 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Michigan IMr. Mc- 
LAvuHGLIN] is recognized for two minutes. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, this amend- 
ment would fix the minimum price of wheat at $2.40, based on 
grade No. 2, not at every local railroad station or local ele- 
vator, as the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. CANDLER] says, 
but at least at 25 of the principal interior primary markets of 
the country. The names of the 25 places have been given by 
the President in a proclamation of the 21st of February, 1918, 
relating to another matter, and I wish to have the same places 
“and such other places as the President may designate” 
named or fixed for this purpose. 

As to this international agreement of which the gentleman 
from South Garolina has spoken, by which the President has 
pledged that he will assist the Canadian Government in taking 
eare of a large crop of wheat, if it shall fortunately be large, 
if the high price fixed be above the market price. With all 
respect to the gentleman from South Carolina—and I do not 
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for a moment question his veracity—I doubt if that arrange- 
ment was eyer made. If it was, it has already been violated, 
because the President has modified or has signified his inten- 
tion to modify his order fixing the price at $2.20 to the extent 
of allowing an increase in the price to correspond with or allow 
for the increase in freight rates. If it can be violated in one 
respect, it enn be violated in another, and is, therefore, of no 
force or effect whatever. 

It is said that the farmers who are demanding or will have 
the advantage of this increase of price of wheat are lacking 
in patriotism. The farmers of this country, knowing that 
wheat was the least profitable of all grain crops they could 
raise this year planted and will reap hundreds of thousands of 
acres; yes, the acreage will reach millions, more than would 
have been planted if they had been selfish or avaricious, be- 
eause they knew, as I say, that it was not as profitable a crop 
as they might raise. Compare their attitude with that of 
business men in sections of the country from which opposition 
to this amendmeut comes. You will find manufacturers in 
those sections are not engaging in business unprofitably. They 
are always and insistently demanding that capital be furnished 
to entable them to do business, demanding that it be furnished 
them from the Federal Treasury, and that they be guaranteed 
handsome profits. [Applause.] Compare their patriotism with 

‘the patriotism of the farmers. The request embodied in my 
amendment for inerease of the price to $2.40 is a reasonable 
request. The price of $2.20, now prevailing as the result of 
Executive order, was never agreed to by the farmers, as has 
been stated from the floor. [Applause.] It was a matter of 
compulsion as far as farmers were concerned. A board was 
appointed to fix the price, and I shall speak of that later if I 
have time. 

Section 14 of the act of August 10, 1917—the. food-control 
act—contains a provision in regard to the guaranteed price of 
the wheat crop of 1918. It provides that the guaranteed price 
shall not be less than $2 per bushel, but leaves to the President 
the matter of fixing a higher price. In order to determine the 
price the President appointed a board composed of farmers, 
business men, and representatives of labor, but the farmers 
were a small minority of the board. As I remember the pro- 
ceedings of that board—and I am sure my recollection is 
right—the farmers at that time strongly urged that a price of 
not less than $2.50 per bushel be fixed, while the price urged 
by a majority of the other members of the board ranged from 
$1.85 to $2 per bushel. The final result determined by a ma- 
jority of the committce, not one of which majority was a 
farmer or interested in any way in farming, was the fixing of 
$2.20 per bushel at Chicago. This was an arbitrary action and 
contrary to the law, because it provides that the price, what- 
ever it might be, shall be paid at the principal interior pri- 
mary markets—not one market—but at the 25 places. which 
have been designated and are well known as the principal mar- 
kets of the country. 

It has been frequently said here in debate that farmers are 
inconsistent and blameworthy for asking or being willing to 
accept a price for wheat above $2.20 per bushel, it being 
charged that their own committee had fixed that price. This 
charge is unfounded, because, as I have stated, the price was 
fixed at $2.20 over the strenuous protest of farmer representa- 
tives of the committee. 

It has also been frequently said here that any increase of the 
price of wheat will result in a corresponding increase of the 
price of flour. This is not true. There need be no increase 
whatever of the price of flour if the Food Administration will 
deal with the millers as it has with the farmers. The report 
of the Federal Trade Commission, made after thorough inves- 
tigation, shows that the Food Administrator has fixed the 
profits the millers shall have on each barrel of flour, and the 
result is, and has been ever since that action by the Food Ad- 
ministrator, that the millers’ profit is at least $1,08 per barrel 
higher than it was before the war. It takes from 44 to 475 
bushels of wheat to make a barrel of flour, and it is therefore 
seen that the miller is, by virtue of the Food Administrator's 
order, receiving an additional profit of nearly 25 cents per 
bushel on every bushel of wheat that is made into flour. There 
is no reason whatever—in fact, it is rank injustice—to permit 
this large additional profit to the miller while at the same time 
insisting that the farmer shall have no increase of price for 
his wheat. There is no reason why the millers, who made 
large and satisfactory profits before the war, should have their 
profits increased now, especially as the increased profit is at 
the expense of the farmer. 

I should be pleased if the House were willing to agree to the 
Senate amendment just as it stands, but after conferring with 
a large number of Members am satisfied that it is necessary 
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for me to offer a compromise. This compromise consists in re- 
ducing the guaranteed price from $2.50 as carried by the Senate 
amendment to $2.40 per bushel, and making that price payable 
to growers of wheat at the 25 market places named by the 
President in his proclamation of February 21, 1918, “and at 
such other places as he may designate,” this last provision as 
to the markets being in lieu of the Senate provision that the 
price shall be paid at each and every local railroad station and 
each and every local elevator in the country. I have found that 
the latter provision, that is, that the price shall be paid at rail- 
road stations and elevators, is particularly objectionable to 
Members of the House, and that, if we were to insist on the 
Senate amendment respecting the places of payment, we would 
be inviting defeat of the entire proposition. It is reasonable 
to demand that the guaranteed price of wheat shall be paid at 
the 25 principal markets, and it would be reasonable also that 
the guaranteed price be paid at every market at which the Fed- 
eral Government employs and keeps a licensed inspector of 
grain; but it is evident that as far as we can safely go or 
with hope of success at this time is to limit the places at which 
the price shall be paid to the markets that have been hereto- 
fore or shall hereafter be designated by the President. 

It has been well said in this debate, as has often been said 

on this floor, that farmers are dissatisfied. And as I have said 
before, there is reason for this dissatisfaction. At the time the 
President, acting on the recommendation of the price-fixing 
committee, fixed the price of wheat at $2.20 per bushel, the 
prevailing market price was nearly,.if not quite, $1 per bushel 
more than the price fixed, and there was reason to believe 
that, if no price had been fixed, if the law of supply and demand 
had been permitted to determine the price of wheat the price 
would have gone even higher than it was at that time. So the 
price of $2.20 per bushel, which by action of the Food Admin- 
istration became the maximum as well as the minimum price, 
was naturally very unsatisfactory to producers of wheat. 
When the Congress, by act of August 10, 1917, determined that 
there should be a minimum guaranteed price of wheat of not 
less than $2 per bushel no one thought that the price to be 
fixed would be the maximum price also. Everyone knew that 
the prevailing price was then about $3 per bushel, and that the 
tendency was upward, but rules and regulations of the Food 
Administrator, under the authority given him by the act to 
prevent speculation in wheat, to license millers, elevator op- 
erators, and wheat buyers, made it impossible for any buyer 
of wheat to pay more than $2.20 per bushel. Instances are 
known of millers having their licenses taken from them for 
paying more than $2.20. This arbitrary action of the Food 
Administrator deprived farmers of the benefit of the market 
price of wheat and of opportunity to take advantage of nat- 
ural increase of prices, which everyone believed would have 
come. 
Another practice of the Food Administrator was detrimental 
to the interests of farmers. Almost every producer of wheat is 
also a dairyman, and must buy bran and other feeds. One of 
the rules was made for the ostensible purpose of keeping down 
the price of bran, but the desired result was not reached. The 
result was that millers did not sell bran, at least did not sell 
it to the farmers or to their regular trade. They placed the 
bran in the hands of dealers, disposing of it as far as any one 
was able to learn in keeping with-the rule of the Food Ad- 
ininistration as to price; but the dealers made their own sales 
and fixed their own prices, which were uniformly very high. 
Or instead of millers disposing of their bran to dealers they 
mixed in some chaff or a small quantity of other by-products 
of the mill and called it “dairy feed,” and sold it at prices 
two or three times as high as the prescribed price of bran. 
There is no evidence that the Food Administrator has made any 
effort to prevent evasion of his rule, and it is not strange that 
buyers of bran are dissatisfied. 

Farmers are dissatisfied also because, while prices of wheat 
and other farm products have been regulated, there has been 
no effort whatever to reduce or regulate in any manner the 
prices farmers must pay for machinery, equipment, or supplies 
they must have to enable them to carry on their business. The 
result has been that the price of wheat has been kept down to 
a point where it is much less profitable to raise that grain than 
it is to raise any of the other grain crops, and prices of ma- 
chinery, equipment, and supplies have increased and been per- 
mitted to be increased from 50 per cent to 200 per cent over 
normal times. z 

My amendment was not offered with the idea that it is neces- 
sary to insure large profits to farmers in order to induce them 
to be patriotic, but as a matter of common justice and ns a 
business proposition from the standpoint of the Government. 
The Government is demanding and will continue to demand 
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the largest possible production of wheat. The farmers are 
patriotic and will sow wheat next year as they sowed it this 
year, instead of devoting thelr fields to more profitable grain 
crops. But is it just or reasonable to demand that they shall 
do so? The adoption of this amendment will be evidence of 
the fact that the Government is interested in and willing to do 
justice to the farmers of the country. I trust it will be adopted. 
The Senate is waiting for the House to act, and there is no 
doubt but that it will accept this compromise and the appro- 
priation bill will promptly become law. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LEVER. Gentlemen of the House, in the first place I 
want to call your attention to the fact that section 14 of the 
food-control act was adopted for the purpose of stimulating 
production last year. [Applause.] ‘The language of the act as 
it left the House was very greatly modified in the Senate, and 
the language of the present act is practically the language of the 
Senate. I want to draw your special attention to the fact that 
the Senate thought that a guaranteed price of $2 per bushel was 
sufficient to stimulate the production of enough wheat in this 
country to supply the needs of our own people and of our allies, 
The President of the United States, however, acting under the 
authority granted in this act, of his own volition, differing with 
Congress in his judgment as to that, guaranteed a price of $2.20 
per bushel at the terminal markets on the basis of Chicago. 
Gentiemen have complained here to-day that somebody, inten- 
tionally or unintentionally, is working a great hardship upon 
the farmers of certain sections of this country. I want these 
gentlemen to bear in mind the fact that, if my memory serves me 
correctly, when the conference report on the fooccontrol bill 
came back to this House there was not a single solitary vote 
recorded against the adoption of the conference report with this 
Senate amendment in it making this guaranty $2 a bushel. 
And that, gentlemen of the House, was in the early days of last 
August. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVER. I yield for a question. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, That was a minimum price, 
was it not, and never was intended to fix the maximum price? 
Mr. LEVER. That was the guaranteed price to the farmer. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. That it should be not less than 
that? 

Mr. LEVER. That it should be not less than $2 a bushel. 
The President said it should not be less than $2.20 a bushel. 
Now, what has happened under that guaranty of $2.20 a bushel? 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVER. I am sorry I can not. I have only a little time 
remaining. I want to get this thing straightened out. What 
has happened under that guaranty? Has it worked out? Have 
the farmers increased production? The indications are that we 
are going to produce the largest crop of wheat this year that 
has ever been harvested in this country. [Applause.] I agree 
with gentlemen that two things entered into this large produc- 
tion. One is that the farmer, sensible as he always is, knew 
that it was better business for him to plant a crop upon which 
le had a guaranty against loss than to plant crops which were 
speculative in their outcome. The other is that the farmer of 
this country is patriotic, and has responded to the demand of the 
times. [Applause.] Now, there vou are. What else? When 
this question was up before, I said that the Congress of the 
United States ought not to be called upon to fix the price of farm 
products, that this is not the proper body to do it. This body 
may with safety delegate that power; but the moment Congress 
undertakes that role, it transfers every speculative exchange 
in this country in all kinds of products to the Capital of the 
United States. [Applause.] You can not afford to do it. Mem- 
bers of Congress are human. Members of Congress are humanly 
weak, and they try to vote the convictions of their constituents ; 
and in these days of dire stress men have got to rise above the 
selfishness of a situation. [Applause.] 

Now, I want to call your attention to another fact. This bill 
has been in conference for several months. Notwithstanding 
some statements made in another body, the delay has not been 
due to any fault on the part of the House conferees, There have 
been but 24 hours’ delay occasioned by the House conferees, and 
the chairman of the House conferees had a good reason for that 
delay. He was working in the interest of this legislation at the 
time. The delay has been due to other causes, which Members 
in both bodies, if they will make inquiry, can learn about, and 
I resent the imputation that the House has deliberately delayed 
this legislation. We have not. 

Now, another thing. It is the unbroken rule in the Congress 
of the United States that that-body which proposes legislation 
upen an appropriation bill, when the two Houses are deadlocked, 
should recede. This legislation is proposed on an appropriation 


bill. It would not have stood against a point of order on the 
floor of this House. It was put on by the Senate. We have been 


-in deadlock for months.- It is up to the other body under the 


precedents and under the rules to recede. It is not up to this 
House to recede. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Will the 8 yield? 

5 — LEVER. Oh, I can not. I am sorry. Now. another 
ng. 

Mr. STEENERSON. The gentleman knows that appropria- 
tion bills all originate in the House, so that his rule would 
exclude all Senate amendments proposing legislation. 

Mr. LEVER. Of course, the gentleman knows that. The 
gentleman from South Carolina is not a complete fool. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVER. Just for a question. 

Mr. MONDELL. Is the gentleman willing to apply to the 
District of Columbia appropriation bill the rule he has just 
announced? 

Mr. LEVER. I am not familiar with the District of Co- 
lumbia appropriation bill. Now, another thing. I said in my 
Statement before that one of the moving causes for the attitude 
of the House is the fact that Canada, after we fixed the mini- 
mum guaranty for wheat in this country for the crop of 1918 
at $2.20 at certain markets, immediately followed suit by fixing 
the guaranty for wheat in Canada upon exactly the same basis. 
I say to you that we are under obligation to the allies of. this 
country who, through the wheat corporation, are helping us 
maintain the price of wheat above this guaranty and who ere 
going to help us maintain it for this crop. Ah, I want to say 
to these gentlemen who criticize this legislation that if you were 
to take the regulations off, if you were to take from wheat this 
governmental guaranty, with the strong arm of the Treasury 
back of it, with the prospect of an enormous yield of wheat in 
this country for this year, with oceanic transportation tied up 


‘as it is, we would not be able to maintain the price of wheat 


above the level of $1.25 or $1.50 a bushel. 

Mr. ALEXANDER, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Does the gentleman think the price of 
wheat would be $1 or $1.25 a bushel when the great majority of 
people are eating war bread to-day? 

Mr. LEVER. The gentleman from Missouri does not know 
the situation. The food-control bill was written into law fol- 
lowing three of the shortest wheat crops we ever had in this 
country. There was an enormous shortage of wheat. Some- 
thing had to be done to control the situation. It was an un- 
usual situation. It was a dangerous situation. It was a situa- 
tion that demanded extraordinary methods to meet it, and we 
met it by this legislation. The situation is not so bad to-day. 
You are going to have more wheat than you know what to do 
with, I stand here to predict to you in the presence of the great 
chairman of the great Appropriation Committee that when this 
Congress meets again he will be called upon to appropriate 
millions to maintain this guaranty that we have made to the 
farmers of this country, [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER, The time of the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina has expired and all time has expired. The Chair wants the 
House to understand how this vote is to be taken. The first 
vote is to be taken on the Morgan proposition, the second vote 
on the McLaughlin proposition, and the third on the Cooper 
proposition. If it had not been for the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment secured by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY] 
the Chair would put the proposition of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Cooprr] first. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the motion of the gentleman from Oklahoma be put first and 
the motion of the gentleman from Wisconsin next. 

The SPEAKER. But the unanimous-consent agreement was 
the other way, and the Chair is governed by it. The question is, 
first, on the $2.65 proposition, offered by the gentleman from 
Oklahoma, t 

The question was taken, and the motion was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on the McLaughlin 
proposition, to recede and concur and fix the price of wheat at 

G ‘ 


40. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, on that I demand the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were yeas 150, nays 107, 
answered“ present“ 4, not voting 170, as follows: 


YEAS—150. 
Alexander Ayres Beakes Lowers 
Anderson Bankhead Leshlin Browne 
Anthony Barkicy Blackmon Burroughs 
Aswell Barnhart Rooher Ityrns; Tenn. 


1918. 
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Campbell, Kans. 


Cannon 
Cantril! ~^ 


sson 
Connelly. Kans. 
Cooper, Wis. 
Cox 


Dillon 


Elliott 


Vordney 
Foster 


Almon 
Bell 
Bland. Va. 


Eagan 
Fairchild, B. L. 
Fields 

Fuller, Mass. 
Gallagher 


Gallivan 
Gard 


Huddleston 


Ashbrook 
Austin 
3 


Black 
Bland, Ind. 
Britten 
Brodbeck 
Browning 
Brumbaugh 
Burnett 


Carter, Mass. 


So the motion of Mr, MclLavucuitn of Michigan, to recede 
and concur in the Senate amendment with an amendment, was 


agreed to. 


Fuller. In Littiepage Rabe 
er, III. epage ubey 
dy heck’ ers, La. 
Godwin, N. C. Longworth Sanders, N. X. 
, Ala. cArthur Saunders, Va. 
Green, Iowa McClintic Scott, Mich. 
Greene, Vt McKeown Shallenberger 
triest McLaughlin, Mich.Shouse 
Hairi McLemore Sinnott 
Hamilton, Mich. Magee Slemp 
Hamlin Mapes Sloan 
Hard ys Smith, Idaho 
Harrison, Va. Meeker Smith, Mich, 
Hastings Merritt Snook 
Haugen Miller, Minn, Steenerson 
Hawley Miller, Wash. Strong 
Heflin Monde Taylor, Colo. 
Helm foon ‘Temple 
Helvering Morgan ‘Thomas 
Hensley orin Vestal 
Hull, lowa Oliver, Ala. Volstead 
Johnson, Wash. borne Waldow 
Jones Overmyer Walton 
Keatin Polk Wason 
Kenn 2 Iowa Pon Watkins 
Kiess Pa. Rainey, II. T. Welling 
King ` Raker Wel 
Kinkaid Ramseyer Wheeler 
Knutson an Wilson, La. 
Kraus 1 Wood, ind 
La Follette Robbins Woods, Iowa 
Larsen oberts Zihiman 
Lazaro Rodenberg 
Lesher Romjue 
NAYS—107. 
Garner Lundeen Sims 
Garrett, Tenn, McAndrews Sisson 
Garrett, Tex. McCulloch Small 
Gillett Mansfield Smith, C. B 
Good Montague Stafford 
Goodwin, Ark. Moore, Pa. pt — 
Gordon Mott Stephens, Miss, 
Griffin Nicholls, 8. C. Sterling, III. 
Harrison, Miss. Nichols, Mich, Stiness 
Haskell Nolan ` Swift 
Hayden Oldfield Taylor, Ark. 
Hicks Oliver, N. X. Tinkham 
Hilliard Overstreet ‘Treadway 
Holland Padgett Venable 
Hull, Tenn. Par Vinson 
Humphreys Parker, N. J. Walker 
Igoe datt Walsh 
Jacoway Pratt Webb 
Johnson, Ky. ges White, Me. 
Kahn iney, J. W. White, Ohio 
Kitchin Randall Wilson, III 
Lea, Cal, Robinson Wilson, Tex. 
Lee, Ga, Rogers Wingo 
Lever Rouse Wise 
Linthicum Rowe Wright 
London Sears Young, Tex., 
Lufkin Sherley 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—4. - 
Langley McKinley Sumners 
NOT VOTING—170. 
Dyer Kennedy, R. I. Sanford 
Edmonds Kettner Schall 
Elston Key, Ohio Scott, Iowa 
zmerson Kincheloe Scott, Pa. 
Hstopinal Kreider Scully 
Fairchild, G. W. LaGuardia Sells 
Farr ehibach Shackleford 
Fl Lonergan Sherwood 
Flynn Lunn Riegel 
‘oss McCormick Slayden 
Francis McFadden Smith, 4 
Frear McKenzie Snell 
Freeman McLaughlin, Pa, Snyder 
Garland Madden Stedman 
Glass Maher Steele 
Glynn ann Stephens, Nebr, 
Goodall Martin Sterling, Pa, 
Gould ason Stevenson 
Graham, III. Moores, Ind. Sullivan 
Graham, Pa. Mudd Sweet 
Gray, N. J. Neely Switzer 
Greene, Mass. Nelson Tague 
i Norton Talbott 
Hamill Olney ‘Templeton 
Hamilton, N. Y. O'Shaunessy ‘Thompson 
Hayes we Tillman 
Heaton Parker, N. X. Tilson 
Heintz Peters ‘Timberlake 
Hersey Phelan Towner 
Hollingsworth Porter Van Dyke 
Hood ‘owers ure 
Houston rice Voigt 
Howard Purnell Ward 
Husted Ragsdale Watson, Pa. 
Hutchinson Ramsey Watson, Va. 
Treland Rayburn Weaver 
James Reavis Whaley 
Johnson, S. Dak, Riordan Williams 
Juul Rowland Winslow 
Kearns Rucker Woodsard 
Kehoe Russell Young, N. Dak. 
Kelley, Mich, Sabath 
Kelly, Pa. Sanders, Ind. 


The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

On the vote: 

Mr. McFappen (for) with Mr. Doxuixick (against). 

Mr. Sanpers of Indiana (for) with Mr. Watery (against). 

Mr. Wr1ams (for) with Mr. MCKENZIE (against). 

Mr. THompson (for) with Mr. Huppreston (against). 

Mr. Lanctey (for) with Mr. Grass (against). 

Mr. Granam of Illinois (for) with Mr. Mappen (against). 

Mr. Martin (for) with Mr. Kenxnepy of Rhode Island 
(against). 

Until further notice: 

Mr. StaypeN with Mr. MCKINLEY. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska with Mr. AUSTIN. 

Mr. Tarnorr with Mr. BROWNING. 

Mr. TELMAN with Mr. DOWELL. 

Mr, Stevenson with Mr. SNYDER. 

Mr. Sumners with Mr. Reavis. ; 
Mr. OLNey with Mr. Greene of Massachusetts. 

Mr. ASHBROOK with Mr. BACHARACH. 

Mr, CALDWELL with Mr. BLanp of Indiana. 

Mr. Coapy with Mr, COPLEY. 

Mr. Bropgeck with Mr. Curry of California. 

Mr, Black with Mr. CLARK of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania with Mr. BRITTEN. 

Mr. Craypoon with Mr. Coorrn of Ohio. 

Mr. Cuvurcn with Mr. DAVIDSON. 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH with Mr. Carrer of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Date of New York with Mr. DYER. 

Mr. Caraway with Mr. Cooper of West Virginia. 

Mr. DELANEY with Mr. EDMONDS. 

Mr. Burnett with Mr. COSTELLO. 

Mr. Crank of Florida with Mr. Dare of Vermont. 

Mr. Carew with Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma. 

Mr. STEELE with Mr. BUTLER. 

Mr. Grece with Mr. EMERSON. 

Mr. LoNERGAN with Mr. GEORGE W. FAIRCHILD. 

Mr. Esrorrvart with Mr. FRANCIS. 

Mr. Kerrner with Mr. HUTCHINSON, 

Mr. Key of Ohio with Mr. KEARNS. 

Mr. Dewatt with Mr. FREAR. 

Mr, NRkLx with Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. 

Mr. Hoop with Mr. FARR. 

Mr. KEHOE with Mr. Mupp. 

Mr. Ds with Mr. FREEMAN, 

Mr. Houston with Mr. Gray of New Jersey. 

Mr. HAM, with Mr. Moores of Indiana, 

Mr. Donovan with Mr. Foss. 

Mr. Luxx with Mr. HUSTED. 

Mr. Howard with Mr, Gourp. 

Mr. Mann with Mr. Hayes, 

Mr. Dootine with Mr. GARLAND. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania with Mr. JAMES. 

Mr. O’SHAvNESsy with Mr. Heaton, 

Mr. Froop with Mr. GLYNN. 

Mr. PHELAN with Mr. KREIDER. 

Mr. FLYNN with Mr. HERSEY. 

Mr. KINCHELOE with Mr. LEHLBACH. 

Mr. Rucker with Mr. Parken of New York. 

Mr. STERLING of Pennsylvania with Mr. SWEET, 

Mr. Tacve with Mr. Porter. 

Mr. RUSSELL with Mr. SWITZER. 

Mr. Watson of Virginia with Mr. Wrxstow. 

Mr. SULLIVAN with Mr. To. 

Mr. Weaver with Mr. PAIGE. 

Mr. SHERWoop with Mr. WoopyAnrp. 

Mr. Price with Mr. Louxd of North Dakota. 

Mr. Sasatu with Mr. PURNELL. 

Mr. VAN Dyke with Mr. SANFORD. 

Mr. SCHALL with Mr. TOWNER. 

Mr. Radspalz with Mr. SIEGEL. 

Mr. STEDMAN with Mr. SNELL. 

Mr. Scutty with Mr. RAMSEY. 

Mr. Tuomas F. Saara with Mr. TINKHAN. 

Mr. RAYBURN with Mr. Vorar. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD with Mr. Watson of Pennsylyania. . 

Mr. Riorpan with Mr. WARD. 
1 Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote 

ven.“ 

The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman in the Hall listening? 

Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH. No; I thought it was an auto- 
matic call. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman does not bring himself within 
the rules. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Mr. Speaker, I voted “yea,” but I am 
paired with Mr. Sraypen, and I desire to withdraw my vote 
and answer present.“ 
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The name of Mr. McKintey was called, and he answered 
Present.“ 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, I was requested by my colleague 
Mr. Cramton to say that if he were present he would yote for 
the increased price of wheat. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to state that my col- 
league Mr. Wirrrams is unavoidably absent, and if he had 
been here he would have voted “ yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr. McLAuGutin of Michigan, a motion to re- 
consider the vote by which the motion was agreed to was laid 
on the table. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, are there any other motions to be 
voted on? ; 

The SPEAKER. It seems to the Chair that this vote settles 
the whole matter. $ 

Mr. LEVER. I think so myself. I desire to make a brief 
statement, and I would like to have the attention of the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. McLavcunN]. If the gentleman will 
return to amendment No. 44, line 16, page 99, and follow me, he 
will see that there is a grammatical error in it. I read: 

That whenever the President shall find that an emergency exists re- 
requiring stimulation of the production of wheat and that it is essential 
that the 8 of wheat, produced within the United States. shall 
have the benefits from time to time, sensonably and as far In advance 
of sceding time as practicable to determine— < 

And so forth. 

er is no predicate there, The language of the original 
act is: 

That whenever the President shall find that an emergency exists 
requiring stimulation of the production of wheat, and that it is essential 
that the producers of wheat, produced within the United States, shall 
shall have the benefits of guaranty previded for in this section, he is 
authorized, from time to time— 

And so forth. 

I am going to submit a request for unanimous consent that the 
conferees be authorized to correct that error. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Ought not the correction be made now? 

Mr. LEVER. I shall ask unanimous consent that. the correc- 
tion be now made before the matter goes to conference. 

Mr. CANNON. Have it done by way of amendment, so that 
there will be a disagreement; because as I understand it, the 
Senate now adopts our practice of making the point of order 
that would defeat the conference report unless there is a dis- 
agreement between the two Houses. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Does this proposed amendment make it 
correspond to the existing law? 

Mr, LEVER. Yes. Perhaps the best way would be to move to 
amend the McLaughlin amendment by putting in this language. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to amend the McLaughlin amendment by a 
certain change in the grammatical form, which the Clerk will 
report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 99, line 19, after the word“ ase pine the last word in the line, 
insert the words “of the guaranty provided for in this section, he is 
authorized,” so that the amended la ge will read: 

“ Sec. 14. That whenever the dent shall find that an emergency 
exists requiring stimulation of the production of wheat and that it is 
essential that the producers of wheat, produced within the United States, 
shall have the benefits of guaranty provided for in this section, he is 
authorized, from time to time,” ete. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, in order to make it regular it 
seems to me that this ought to be an amendment to the Senate 
amendment and not an amendment to the McLaughlin propo- 
sition, and I ask unanimous consent that it may be considered 
as an amendment to the Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent that 
this language shall be agreed to as an amendment to Senate 
amendment No. 44. Is there objection? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Simply to say I think 
the last request of the gentleman from South Carolina is right, 
because the words which were omitted were not a part of my 
amendment but another part of the section altogether. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a further conference 
and ask that the conferees be appointed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The Clerk will report the conferees: 

Thé Clerk read as follows: 

Messrs. Lever, LEE of Georgia, CAxpLER of Mississippi, Haugen, and 
MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. 


t LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 
i By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
ows: 

To Mr. ASHBROOK, for an indefienite period, on account of 
illness; and 

To Mr. STRONG, for one week, on account of important business. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Tulley, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed with amendments joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 311) entitled Joint resolution making 
appropriations for certain necessary operations of the Govern- 
ment and of the District of Columbia for the month of July, 
1918, and for other purposes,” in which the concurrence of the 
House of Representatives was requested. 


LEAVE TO PRINT. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there objection? 

Mr, MORGAN. I make the same request. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I make the same request. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. ALEXANDER, Mr. Speaker, I desire to make the same 
request. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I object to an¥ more 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts objects. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I desire to withdraw my objec- 
tion to the request of the gentlemen from Missouri. : 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman withdraws his objection to 
the request of the two gentlemen from Missouri [Mr. ALEXANDER 
and Mr. DrıcKıxsox] to extend their remarks. Is there objec- 
tion? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 


GENERAL DEFICIENCY BILI— CONFERENCE REPORT (NO, 747). 


Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report 
on the general deficiency bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman calls up the conference re- 
port on the general deficiency bill, which the Clerk will report 
by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

An — iet R. 12600) making appropriations to supply deficiencies 
in appro: tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, and prior 
fiscal years, on account of war expenses, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will read the report. 

The conference report was read, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
12600) “making appropriations to supply deficiencies in appro- 
priations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, and prior fiscal 
years, on account of war expenses, and for other purposes,” 
having met, after full and free conference have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 4 
and 20. . 5 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 5, 6, 7, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 
17, 18, 19, and 21, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1, and 
agree to the same with amendments as follows: Restore the 
matter stricken out amended as follows: On page 2 of the bill, 
line 7, strike out the sum “$110,000,000” and insert in lieu 
thereof “ $100,000,000,” and in line 11, of the same page, strike 
out the sum “$50,000,000” and insert in lieu thereof 540, 
000,000 “; and the Senate agree to the same, 

-Amendment numbered 2: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 2, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 4 of 
the matter inserted by said amendment, before the sum 
“ $25,000,” insert the following: “fiscal year 1919“; and the 
Senate agree to the same. : ` 

Amendment numbered 3: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 3, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Transpose 
the matter inserted by said amendment to follow line 5, on page 
26 of the bill; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 8: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement te the amendment of the Senate numbered 8, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 2 of 
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the matter inserted by said amendment after. the word “ Sena- 
tors“ insert the following: “ fiscal year 1919”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 
Swacar SHERLEY, 
Jonn J. EAGAN, 
J. G. CANNON, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
THOMAS S. MARTIN, 
O. W. UNDERWOOD, 
F. E. WARREN, 
Managers on the part. of the Senate. 


STATEMENT., 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 12600) making appropriations to supply 
deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 80, 
1918, and prior fiscal years, on account of war expenses, and 
for other purposes, submit the following written statement in 
explanation of the effect of the action agreed upon by the con- 
ference committee and submitted in the accompanying confer- 
ence report as to each of said amendments, namely: 

On No, 1: Appropriates $40,000,000 for housing for war needs, 
instead of $50,000,000 as proposed by the House, and nothing 
as proposed by the Senate. 

On, No. 2: Appropriates $25,000, as proposed by the Senate, 
for additional for a sea wall along the Delaware River at the 
Frankford Arsenal, and continues during the fiscal year 1919 the 
appropriation of $36,000 made for that purpose for the fiscal 
year 1918. 

On No. 3: Appropriates $83,000,000, as proposed by the Senate, 
to fulfill contract obligations for medical supplies for the Army. 

On No. 4: Strikes out the appropriation of $10,000, proposed 
by the Senate, to enable the Geological Survey to explore and 
make accessible water holes on arid lands in the West. 

On Nos. 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10, relating to the Senate: Appropri- 
ates for employees and expenses of the.Senate in amounts pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

On Nos, 11 and 12: Appropriates $2,000 each to Mark R. 
Bacon and Samuel W. Beakes, for expenses in a contested- 
election case determined by the Committee on Elections No. 3. 

On No. 18: Inserts the paragraph, proposed by the Senate, 
increasing the pay of linotype and monotype operators, makers 
up, proof readers, pressmen, compositors, bookbinders, and book- 
binding machine operators in the Government Printing Office. 

On Nos. 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, and 19: Appropriates, as proposed 
by the Senate, for the payment of judgments rendered by the 
Court of Claims and certified to Congress after the bill had 
passed the House. 

On No. 20: Strikes out the paragraph, proposed by the Senate, 
for payment of interest on certain items in a judgment rendered 
R the Court of Claims, May 18, 1905, in favor of the Cherokee 

ation. 

On No. 21: Appropriates, as proposed by the Senate, for claims 
allowed by the accounting officers of the Treasury Department 
and certified to Congress for payment after the bill had passed 
the House, 

Swadan SHERLEY, 

Jonn J. BAGAN, 

J. G. Cannon, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, the differences between the 
House and the Senate on the general deficiency bill were touch- 
ing matters which were more or less inconsequential with two 
exceptions. The House will recall that as the bill passed the 
House it carried provision for $50,000,000 additional for housing 
purposes in connection with war activities. The Senate struck 
out that provision which increased the authorization from $60,- 
000,000 to $110,000,000 and provided the $50,000,000 addi- 
tional. The conferees agreed to $40,000,000 in place of the 
House provision of $50,000,000. It was strongly urged by 
the Senate that this gave a total of $100,000,000 to the Hous- 
ing Commission and that that sum was more than sufficient 
to enable them to do all pending work that was pressing, and 
that if later on, after they had had some experience, it was 
found that additional moneys were desired then the Congress 
could determine whether or not such additional amounts should 
be granted; but in view of the fact that the Senate had in- 
sisted on no allowance, no additional sum, the conferees on the 
part of the House felt warranted in agreeing to this compromise 
which gave $40,000,000 in place of the $50,000,000. The other 
item of magnitude is one relating to $33,000,000 asked for by 
the Medical Corps of the Army to take care of contract authori- 


zations heretofere authorized in one of the previous deficiency 
bills. It was urged that this indebtedness was incurred and 
incurred under authority to incur it, and that it ought not to be 
taken out of the funds for the fiscal year 1919 even if those funds 
were available for that purpose. As to the latter there seems 
to be some question, but its being an actual deficiency and au- 
thorized the House conferees agreed to the Senate amendment. 
Now, there are a number of minor amendments which the report 
deals with, but none of them as I now recall are of any great 
importance. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman give the 
number of those two amendments? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Amendment No. 1 is the one relating to 
housing for war needs, and No. 8 was the amendment relating to 
the $33,000,000 for the medical supplies of the Army. A num- 
ber of the other amendments that the House receded from were 
amendments relating to the expenses of the Senate. As Members 
are aware, it is customary for one House, in the absence of some 
overwhelming reason to the contrary, to acquiesce in the amend- 
ments touching the expenses of the other body. There was also 
put on in the Senate, at the suggestion of the House, a pro- 
vision for the payment of $2,000 each in the contest between 
Mr. Bacon and Mr. Brakes for a seat in this House. At the 
time the bill was prepared in the House the Election Committee 
having that contest before them had not made the formal certi- 
fication of these election expenses and therefore we were unable 
to carry it. 

There was an amendment, also, touching the payment of cer- 
tain interest upon a debt due to the Indians, that the Senate 
receded from, the House urging the recession on the ground that 
the decision of the Court of Claims was a deciston for the pay- 
ment of money into the Treasury, whereas the form of the 
Senate amendment seemed to authorize the payment of the 
additional interest to an agent of this tribe. And inasmuch as 
the Senate had passed a bill dealing with the matter, which is 
on the Speaker's table, and that there has been a House bill 
reported out by the Committee on Indian Affairs, and there 
was some question as to whether this was not a claim rather 
than a judgment, it was believed by the conferees it was better 
that the matter come up in a formal way, by consideration in 
either the Senate or the House bill, and not be acted on in con- 
nection with the conference report, where the opportunity for 
full inquiry did not present itself. 

Now, if there are any other matters—— 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. I notice that on pages 33 to 40, inclusive, in 
the printed bill there evidently has been a mistake made by 
including some pension claims, and I wondered whether these 
items were in the original papers? 

Mr. SHERLEY. That was simply a mistake in binding the 
unofficial copy which the gentleman has. 

Mr. WALSH. It seems to be just one section. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I will say to the gentleman we carry in this 
bill no claims as such; I mean claims in the full sense of the 
term. Nothing but what are judgments or audited claims, which 
are always paid on presentaion, did we carry into the bill. 

Mr. WALSH. I simply wanted to make sure they were not 
in the original papers. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I am obliged to the gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask for a vote on the conference report, 

The SPEAKER, The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED, 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill of the fol- 
lowing title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

II. R. 12600, An act making appropriations to supply deficien- 
cies in appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1918, 
and prior fiscal years, on account of war expenses, and for other 
purposes. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Mr. Saara of Michigan, by unanimous consent, was granted 
leave of absence indefinitely on account of important business, 


DISPOSITION OF NOBEL AWARD TO MR. ROOSEVELT. 


Mr. GALLIVAN and Mr. JONES rose. 

The SPEAKER. Which gentleman addressed the Chair? 

Mr. GALLIVAN, I did. I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to address the House for five minutes. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 
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Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I have just received a com- 
munication from a former President of the United States, 
which I have been asked to lay before the House immediately, 
and I do not propese to do other than read his letter, which is 
as follows: 

New Yorn, July 2, 1948. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN GALLIYAN: After the peace of Portsmouth E 
was awarded the Nobel prize medal. This carried with it the gift to 
me of the sum of about $40,000. The gift was to me outright, bat I 
did not care to use it for myself under the circum: ances, so E gave 
it as a foundation for an industrial peace fund. Congress ereated a 
commission to receive and use it. t seems, however, that it did 
not prove practicable to make tho use intended of the money. Noth- 
ing whatever has been done with it and it still is in the hands of 
the commissioners. We are now in a great crisis and the utmost 
demand is being made upon the charity of every man and woman 
rich or poor. Under these circumstances I do not think it right that 
this money should He idle; and 1 do think it most appropriate that 
the Nobel peace prize fund should be used gh appropriate organ- 
izations to care for our soldiers, and for the widows aud children and 
mothers of our sokliers in this great war, waged to secure the onl 
kind of peace worth havlug— the peace which is founded on right — 
Justice and mercy. 

Accordingly I am writing to you and to Senator WII ixus to ask If 
you will not put this communicaticn Immediately befere the two Houses 
of Congress. I desire Congress to give me back, or rather authorize 
and direct the commissioners created under the prior law of Congress 
to give me back, the Nobel ce prize fund. I shall then at ence apply 
it for purposes above Indicated, through the Red Cross, the Young 
Men's Christian Association (both white and eolered branches), the 
Knights of Columbus, the Jewish war fund, and any similar o ~ 
tions which I may think at the moment would do ‘ullarly g work, 
At the end of the year I will report to you and to Senator WILLIAMS 
the exact disposition made of the fund, sending you If you so desire the 
full correspondence, the stubs of the checks, ete. 

I feel that, as the money was given to me to be used as I desired, 
the proper course to take is the one I have requested. But I feel much 
more strongly that in any event the money sbould no longer remain as a 
“talent wrapped in a napkin and buried in the ground,” but should be 
used to help meet the nceds created by this terrible war. Accordingly 
if there is objection to having me receive and dispose of It as above out- 
lined, I ask that the money turned over to a committee camposed of 
yourself and Senator WitLtams and the Speaker of the House, who will 
report by the end ef the year to Congress the dis l of the funds 
they have made; or, if you feel that such extra work should be under- 
taken by those not pressed by publie business, I suggest that you turn 
the money over to a committee of three, consisting of Mrs. Thomas J. 
Preston, widow of the late President Cleveland; Maurice Egan, late 
minister to Denmark; and Nathaniel Elsberg, former State senator of 
New York. They could report in similar fasblon. 

‘The essential thing is that humediate action be taken. Senator Lopcr 
and Congressman’ LoNaworth know a he fund, and Mr. Oscar 
Straus is one of the gentlemen now interested with its administration. 
F think the Chief Justice is another. I do not see that there can he 
any objection on grounds of policy to using this idle money immediately 
for this most worthy of purposes. If there is objection to the money 
being distributed as above outlined by me, the doner, then E request that 
either of the committees I have suggested, or some sim committee 
which may commend itself to your judgment. be appointed to distribute 
the fund. In any event I trust there will be immediate action. 


Faitbfull Ours, 
ets (Signed). THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 
Hon. JAMES A. GALLivay, 
house of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr: Tulley, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed with amendments bills 
ef the following titles, in which the concurrence of the House 
of Representatives was requested: 

H. R. 12000. An act to confer on the President power to pre- 
scribe charter rates and freight rates and to requisition vessels, 
and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 11048. An act to authorize the establishment of a 
Bureau of War-Risk Insurance in the Treasury Department, 
approved September 2, 1914, as amended by the approved 
June 12, 1917; and 

II. R. 8038. An act to equip the United States penitentiary 
at Atlanta, Ga., for the manufacture of supplies for the use of 
the Government, for the compensation of prisoners for their 
tabor, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the amendments of the House of Representatives to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 44 to the bill (II. R. 9034) mak- 
ing appropriations for the Department of Agriculture for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1919. 


ARMY APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT (NO. 746). 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I move to take from the Speaker’s 
table the conference report on the bill H. R. 12281, the Army 
apprepriation bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama calls up a 
conference report, which the Clérk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Conference report on the bill (H. R. 12281) making appropriation 
for the support of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement be read in lieu of the report. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that the statement be read in lieu of the report, 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (II. R. 
12281) making appropriations for the support of the Army for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, having met, after full and 
free conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 3, 28, 
40, 43. 47, 51, 52, 57, 58, 59, 66, 68, 70, 72, 76, 85, 111, 114, 115, 117, 
120, 121, and 122, . 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 7. 8. 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 
14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19. 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 
34, 35, 36, 87, 38. 39, 41, 44, 45, 46, 48, 50, 55, 56, 60, 63, 64, 67, 
73, 75, TT, 78, 79, 80, 81, 82, 83. 84, 86, 87, 88, 90, 91, 92, 93, 97, 
98, 99, 100, 101, 102, 112, 113, and 119, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 27: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 27, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed by the Senate insert: “and any building, plant, 
or factory, acquired sinee April 6, 1917, including the lands upon 
which the plant or factory may be situated"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. s 

Amendment numbered 42: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 42, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In Heu of the 
matter proposed by the Senate insert: 

“Appointment from staff corps to line of Army: That herc- 
after the President be, and he is hereby, authorized, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, to appoint any chief of a 
staff corps, department, or bureau of the Army who has had 
40 or more years of service in the Army a major general of the 
line of the Army. The officers so appointed shall not exceed 
two, and shall be extra numbers in the list of major- generals 
of the line.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 40: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 49, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed by the Senate insert “ $33,000,000" ; and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 58: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 53, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In Leu of the 
sum proposed by the Senate insert “$147,000,000."; and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 54: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 54, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In leu of 
the sum proposed by the Senate insert ‘ $175,100,000"; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 61: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 61, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed by the Senate insert: “ $80,000,000”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 62: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 62, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed by the Senate insert: 

“ Persons killed on Mexican border: To enable the Secretary 
of War to pay to the heirs or to the legal representatives of 
citizens of the United States killed om the American side of 
the line at El Paso, Tex.; Douglas, Ariz.; and other points as 
found and ascertained by the commissioners appointed pursuant 
to the joint resolution entitled Joint resolution directing the 
Seeretary of War to investigate the claims of American citi- 
zens for damages suffered within American territory and grow- 
ing out of the late insurrection in Mexico,’ appreved August 
9, 1912, the sum of 871.000.“ 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 65: That the Heuse recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 65, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed by the Senate insert: 

“ Increase in Medical Department: That the Medical Depart- 
ment of the Regular Army be, and is hereby, increased by one 
assistant surgeon general, for service abroad during the present 
war, who shall have the rank of major general, and two assistant 
surgeons general, who shall have the rank of brigadier general, 
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all of whom shall be appointed from the Medical Corps of the 
Regular Army. 

“That the President may nominate and appoint in the Medical 
Department of the National Army, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, from the Medical Reserve Corps of the 
Regular Army not to exceed two major generals and four 
brigadier generals. 

“That the commissioned officers of the Medical Corps of the 
Regular Army, none of whom shall have rank above that of 
colonel, shall be proportionately distributed in the several 
grades as now provided by law. 

“That the commissioned officers of the Medical Reserve Corps 
of the Regular Army, none of whom shall have rank above that 
of colonel, shall be proportionately distributed in the several 
grades as now provided by law for the Medical Corps of the 
Regular Army: Provided, That nothing in this act shall be held 
or construed so as to discharge any officer of the Regular Army 
or deprive him of a commission which he now holds therein.” 

Ani the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 69: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 69, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: On page 17, 
in lines 16 and 17 of the engrossed amendment, strike out the 
words “organized as are Infantry bands”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 71: That the House recede from its 
disngreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 71, and 
agree to the same with an amendment-as follows: On page 19, 
lines 2 and 3 of the engrossed amendments, strike out the words 
“Empire of which he and has race have been unwilling sub- 
jects” and insert the following: “ Imperial Governments of 
Germany and Austria-Hungary "; and the Senate agrec to the 
same, 

Amendment numbered 74: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 74, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 6, of 
the last paragraph on page 27 of the engrossed amendments, after 
the word “seryed,” insert “not less than 90 days in the War 
with Spain, and who have received an honorable discharge from 
the service, and who served“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 89: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 89, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: On page 31, 
lines 21 and 22 of the engrossed amendments, strike out the 
comma after the word “appropriations” and the following: 
“and same are hereby made immediately available“; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 94: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 94, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed by the Senate insert: 

Governors to appoint property officers: That the first sen- 
tence of the third paragraph of section 67 of an act entitled 
An act for making further and more effectual provision for the 
national defense, and for other purposes, approved June 3, 
1916. be, and the same is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

The governor of each State and Territory and the command- 
ing general of the National Guard of the District of Columbia 
shall appoint, designate, or detail, subject to the approval of 
the Secretary of War, The Adjutant General, or an officer of 
the National Guard of the State, Territory. or District of Co- 
lumbia, who shall be regarded as property and disbursing officer 
of the United States.’” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 95: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 95, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed by the Senate insert: 


“ CHAPTER IV. 


“Payments from total available balances: That during the 
present emergency when pressing obligations are required to be 
paid by a disbursing officer of the Army and the allotment to his 
official credit under the proper appropriation or appropriations 
is temporarily insufficient to pay the same, he is authorized to 
make payments from the total available balance to his official 
credit, provided sufficient funds under proper appropriation or 
appropriations have been appropriated by the chief officer of 
the bureau or department for the expenditure. When such dis- 
bursements are made, the accounts of the disbursing officer shall 
show the charging of the proper appropriations, and the bal- 
ances thereunder, which will be adjusted by the ‘disbursing 
officer on receipt of funds, or by the accounting officer of the 
Treasury.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 


Amendment numbered 96: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 96, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed insert: 

“ CHAPTER V. 


“Army Nurse Corps: That the Nurse Corps (female) of the 
Medical Department of the Army shall hereafter be known as 
the Army Nurse Corps, and shall consist of one superintendent, 
who shall be a graduate of a hospital-training school ‘haying 
a course of instruction.of not less than two years; of as many 
chief nurses, nurses, and reserve nurses as may from time to 
time be needed and prescribed or ordered by the Secretary of 
War, and, in the discretion of the Secretary of War, of not 
exceeding six assistant superintendents, and, for each Army or 
separate military force beyond the continental limits of the 
United States, one director and not exceeding two assistant 
directors of nursing service, all of whom shall be graduates of 
hospital-training schools and shall have passed such profes- 
sional, moral, mental, and physical examination as shall be 
prescribed by the Secretary of War. 

“Sec. 2. That rules and regulations prescribing the duties of 
the members of the Army Nurse Corps shall be prescribed by 
the Surgeon General of the United States Army, subject to the 
approval of the Secretary of War. 

“Sec. 3. That the superintendent shall be appointed by, and, 
at his discretion, be removed by, the Secretary of War; that alt 
other members of said corps shall be appointed by, and, at his 
discretion, be removed by, the Surgeon General by and with 
the approval of the Secretary of War; but the assistant superin- 
tendents, the directors, the assistant directors, nnd the chief 
nurses shall be appointed by promotion from other members 
of the corps, and shall, upon being relieved from duty as such, 
unless removed for incompetency or misconduct, revert to the 
grades in the corps from which they were promoted. 

* Sec. 4. That the annual rate of pay of the members of said 
corps shall be as follows: Superintendent, $2,400; assistant su- 
perintendents and directors, $1,800; assistant directors, ‘$1,500; 
chief nurses, $120 in addition to the pay of a nurse; nurses, 
$720 for the first period of three years’ service, $780 for the 
second period of three years’ service, $840 for the third period 
of three years’ service, $900 for the fourth period of three 
years’ service, and $960. after 12 years’ service in said corps 
(including in all-cases time of service as contract nurse); re- 
serve nurses, when upon active duty, will receive the same pay 
as nurses who have served in the corps for periods correspond- 
ing to the full period of their active service; and all members 
of said corps, in addition to the foregoing, the sum of $10 per 
month when serving beyond the continental limits of the United 
States (excepting Porto Rico and Hawali). 

“Sec. 5. That members of said Nurse Corps shall be entitled 
to cumulative leave of absence with pay at the rate of 30 days 
for each calendar year of service in said corps, not exceeding, 
however, 120 days at one time, and in addition thereto sick 
leave not exceeding 30 days in any one calendar year in cases 
of illness or injury incurred in the line of duty. 

“Sec. 6. That members of said Nurse Corps shall receive 
transportation and necessary -expenses when traveling under 
orders, and such allowances of quarters and subsistence and, 
during illness, such medical care as may be prescribed in regu- 
lations by the Secretary of War; and when at places where no 
public quarters are available, commutation in lieu thereof, and 
of heat and light therefor at such rates and upon such condi- 
tions as are now or shall hereafter be provided by law. 

“Src. 7. That section 19 of chapter 192 of Thirty-first Stat- 
utes, page 753; chapter 50 of Thirty-seventh Statutes, page 72; 
that part of the act approved August 24,1912 (37 Stat., p. 575), 
providing for allowances, subsistence, and medical care during 
illness for the superintendent of the Nurse Corps; and that part, 
of the act approved March 23, 1910 (36 Stat., p. 249), prescrib- 
ing the pay of the superintendent and members of the Nurse 
Corps, be, and the same are, hereby repealed.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 103: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the ‘amendment of the Senate numbered 103, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Insert 
at the beginning of the amendment, before the word “That,” a 
subhead as follows: “Registration and drafting of allens:“; 
and the Senate agree to the same. r 

Amendment numbered 104: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 104, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed by the Senate insert the following: 

“Sec, 4. That the second sentence of section 2 of the act en- 
titled An act to authorize the President to increase temporarily 
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the Military Establishment of the United States,’ approved May 
18, 1917, be, and is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“That such draft as herein provided shall be based upon 
liability to military service of all male citizens or male persons 
not alien enemies who have declared their intention to become 
citizens between the ages of 21 and 30 years, both inclusive, 
and shall take place and be maintained under such regulations 
as the President may prescribe not inconsistent with the terms 
of this act: Provided, That a citizen ar subject of a country 
neutral in the present war who has declared his intention to 
become a citizen of the United States shall be relieved from lia- 
bility to military service upon his making a declaration, in 
accordance with such regulations as the President may pre- 
scribe, withdrawing his intention to become a citizen of the 
United States, which shall operate and be held to cancel his 
declaration of intention to become an American citizen and 
and he shall forever be debarred from becoming a citizen of the 
United States.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. : 

Amendment numbered 105: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 105, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the words “Chapter XIV” insert “Chapter XIII“; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 106: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 106, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the words “ Chapter XV” insert “ Chapter XIV”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 107: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 107, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the words “Chapter XVI“ insert Chapter XV”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 108: That the House recede from its 
disagreeraent to the amendment of the Senate numbered 108, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed by the Senate insert: 

“That the act entitled ‘An act to authorize condemnation 
proceedings of lands for military purposes,’ approved July 2, 
1917, as amended by an act approved April 11, 1918, be, and the 
same is hereby, amended, and its provisions in all respects to- 
gether with all its privileges and benefits are hereby extended 
to the right of condemnation of standing or fallen timber, saw- 
mills, camps, machinery, logging roads, rights of way, -equip- 
ment, materials, supplies, and any works, property, or appliances 
suitable for the effectual production of such lumber and timber 
products, for the Army, Navy, United States Shipping Board, 
or the United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion. That the right to institute such condemnation proceed- 
ings is hereby conferred upon the Secretary of War, the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, and the chairman of the United States Ship- 
ping Board and the United States Shipping Board Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, individually or collectively. Such right of 
condemnation shall be exercised by such officials only for the 
purpose of obtaining such property when needed for the pro- 
duction, manufacture, or building aircraft, dry docks, or ves- 
sels, their apparel or furniture, for housing of Government em- 
ployees in connection with the Army, Navy, or the United States 
Shipping Board and the United States Shipping Board Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation, and for the procurement of materials 
and equipment for aircraft, dry docks, and vessels. The juris- 
diction of such condemnation proceedings is hereby vested in 
the district courts of the United States where the property 
which is sought to be condemned or any part thereof is located 
or situated, regardless of the value of the same. 

“And the President is hereby authorized through any depart- 
ment or the United States Shipping Board or said Fleet Cor- 
poration to sell and dispose of any lands or interests in real 
estate acquired for the production of lumber and timber prod- 
ucts, and to sell any logs, manufactured or partly manufactured 
or otherwise procured for the Army, Navy, or United States 
Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation, or resulting from 
such manufacture or procurement, either to individuals, cor- 
porations, or foreign states or governments, at such price as 
he shall determine acting through his above representatives 
selling or disposing of the same, and the proceeds of such sale 
shall be returned to the appropriations which bore the expense 
of such procurement.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 109: That the House recede from it 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 109, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: On page 
62, in line 1, of the engrossed amendments strike out XVIII” 
and insert XVI”; also in line 4 of the same amendment strike 


out the words “to do so” and insert it“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 110: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 110, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed by the Senate insert: 


“ CHAPTER XVII. 


“Amending the national-defense act, etc.: That certain sec- 
tions of the act entitled ‘An act for making further and more 
effectual provision for the national defense, and for other pur- 
poses,’ approved June 3, 1916, be, and the same are hereby, 
amended as follows: 

That section 10 of said act be, and is hereby, amended by 
striking out the word ‘farrier’ wherever it occurs in said sec- 
tion and substituting therefor the words ‘stable sergeant’; 
change the period at the end of the second paragraph of said 
section to a colon and add the following: ‘And provided further, 
That any person who at the time of the approval of this act 
shall be and has been an officer of the Medical Reserve Corps, 
or contract surgeon, on active duty for 12 years subsequent to 
1898, shall be eligible for appointment as first lieutenant in the 
Medical Corps, subject to examination: And provided further, 
That any officer so eligible who fails to pass the physical exami- 
nation by reason of disability incurred in line of duty shall be 
retired with the pay and allowances of a first lieutenant of the 
Medical Corps.’ 

Sec. 2. That section 22 of said act be, and is hereby, amended 
by striking out the period at the end thereof, substituting there- 
for a colon, and adding thereto the following: ‘Provided, That 
one of the enlisted men at each main recruiting station who has 
been detached for duty at such station under the provisions of 
the act of Congress approved February 2, 1901, may, in the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary of War, have the rank, pay, and allow- 
ances of a first sergeant of Infantry.’” à 

“ Sec, 8. That the second paragraph of section 24 of said act 
down to the third proviso in' said paragraph be, and is hereby, 
amended to read as follows: 

“* Vacancies in the grade of second Heutenant, however aris- 
ing in any fiscal year, shall be filled by appointment in the fol- 
lowing order: (1) Of cadets graduated from the United States 
Military Academy during the preceding fiscal year for whom 
vacancies did not become available during the fiscal year in 
which they were graduated; (2) under the provisions of exist- 
ing law of enlisted men, including officers of Philippine Scouts, 
between the ages of 21 and 84 years, whose fitness for promotion 
shall have been determined by competitive examination, and of 
members, including officers, of the Organized Militia, the Na- 
tional Guard, or Naval Militia, between the ages of 21 and 34 
years who have had at least 90 days’ actual Federal military 
service during the calendar year 1916, or subsequent thereto, 
and whose fitness for promotion shall have been determined by 
examination; (3) of commissioned officers of the National Guard 
between the ages of 21 and 27 years, not otherwise provided 
for herein; (4) of members of the Officers’ Reserve Corps, be- 
tween the ages of 21 and 27 years; (5) of such honor graduates 
between the ages of 21 and 27 years of distinguished colleges as 
are now or may hereafter be entitled to preference by general 
orders of the War Department; and (6) of candidates from 
civil life between the ages of 21 and 27 years; and the President 
is authorized to make the necessary rules and regulations to carry 
these provisions into effect: Provided, That the President is 
hereby authorized to waive the maximum age limit prescribed by 
law for appointment as second lieutenant in the Regular Army 
in the case of any candidate for such appointment who has suc- 
cessfully completed or who may hereafter successfully com- 
plete the required examination for such appointment before 
arriving at the prescribed maximum age limit; but no appoint- 
ment of any such candidate shall be made to any vacaney which 
did not exist upon the date he successfully completed the re- 
quired examination for appointment; and persons appointed 
under the provisions of this proviso shall be appointed with the 
rank and date of rank with which they would have been ap- 
pointed if their appointment had not been prevented by reason 
of the maximum age limit prescribed by law.’ 

“Sec. 4. That the last proviso of section 24 of said act be, 
and is hereby, amended by substituting the word ‘colonel’ for 
the word ‘major’ therein. 

“ Sec, 5. That section 28 of said act be, and is hereby, amended 
by striking out the period at the end thereof, substituting there- 
for a colon, and adding the following: 

“* Provided, That enlisted men who are now qualified, or who 
may hereafter qualify, as expert military telegraphers, shall 
receive $5 a month; as first-class military telegraphers, $3 a 
month; as military telegraphers, $2 a month; all in addition to 
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their pay, under such regulations as the Secretary of War may 
prescribe, but no enlisted man shall receive at the same time 
additional pay for more than one of the classifications named.’ 

“ Src. 6. That section 31 of said act be, and is hereby, amended 
by striking out the words “travel expenses and pay at the rate 
of their respective grades in the Regular Army during such 
periods of training,” occurring in lines 9, 10, and 11, and sub- 
stituting therefor the following: ‘From the date of their de- 
parture to place where ordered pay and allowances at the rate 
of their respective grades in the Regular Army, transportation, 
and reimbursement of cost of subsistence at such rate as may 
be fixed by the Secretary of War during travel from home to 
place where ordered and return to home, and subsistence in 
kind during period not in transit and while in service.’ 

“See. 7. That section 42 of said act be, and is hereby, 
amended by striking out the period at the end thereof, substi- 
tuting therefor a colon, and adding the following: ‘ Provided 
jurther, That upon the recommendation of the professor of 
military science and tactics of any such institution, the authori- 
ties thereof may discharge a member of the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps from such corps and from the necessity of com- 
pleting the course of military training as a prerequisite to 
graduation.’ 

“Sec. 8. That section 51 of said act be, and is hereby, 
amended by striking ont the words prior to the date of this 
act,’ in line 8 thereof, and substituting therefor the words 
prior to July 1, 1919.’ 

“See. 9. That the fiftieth paragraph of section 55 of said act 
be, and is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“t Enlisted men of the Enlisted Reserve Corps shall receive 
the pay and allowances of their respective grades, but only when 
ordered into active service and from the date of their departure 
to place where ordered, trausportation and reimbursement of 
cost of subsistence at such rate as may. be fixed by the Secre- 
tary of War during travel from home to place where ordered 
and return home and subsistence in kind during period not in 
transit and while in service: Provided, That said enlisted men 
shall not be entitled to retirement or retirement pay: Provided 
further, That when any enlisted man of the Enlisted Reserve 
Corps shall be ordered to active service for purposes of in- 
struction or training he may be paid at any time after the date 
such order shail become effective for the period from the date 
of leaving home to date of return thereto as determined in ad- 
vance, both dates inclusive, and such payment, if otherwise 
correct, shall pass to the credit of the disbursing officer making 
the same.’ 

“Sec. 10. That section 125 of said act be, and is hereby, 
amended by striking out the period at the end thereof, substi- 
tuting therefor a colon, and adding thereafter the following: 
‘Provided, That hereafter, upon the discharge or furlough to 
the reserve of an enlisted man, all uniform outer clothing then 
in his possession, except such articles as he may be permitted 
to wear from the place of termination of his active service to 
his home, as autherized by this section, will be retained for 
military use; and within four months after such termination 
of his active service he shall return all uniform clothing, which 
he was so permitted to retain for wear to his home, by mail, 
under a franked label which shall be furnished him for the 
purpose, and in conformity with the instructions given him at 
the time of such termination of his active service; and in case 
he shall fail to return the same within such period, and in ac- 
cordance with such instructions, he shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and, upon conviction, suffer the punishment pre- 
scribed by this section: Provided further, That upon the release 
from Federal service of an enlisted man of the National Guard 
ealled as such into the service of the United States, all uniform 
outer clothing then in his possession shall be taken up and 
accounted for as property issued to the National Guard of the 
State to which the enlisted man belongs, in the manner pre- 
scribed by section 67 of said act: And provided further, That 
when an enlisted man is discharged otherwise than honorably, 
all. uniform outer clothing in his possession shall be retained 
for military use, and when authorized by regulations prescribed 
by the Secretary of War, a suit of citizen’s outer clothing to 
cost not exceeding $15 may be issued to such enlisted man: 
And provided further, That officers and’ members of the Na- 
tional Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers may, regardless of 
the preceding provisions of said act, wear such uniforms as the 
Secretary of War may authorize.’ 


“ CHAPTER XVIII. 


“ Graduates of the Military Academy may serve as instruc- 
tors: That the service of graduates of the Military Academy 
may be utilized during the months of June, July, August, and 
September of the year in which they graduate as instructors at 


the citizens’ training camps, and their graduation leave may be 
taken at the termination of their services as instructors at 
these camps. 

Transportation of mounts of deceased officers: That here- 
after, under such regulations as the Secretary of War may pre- 
scribe, authorized mounts of officers who die in the service may, 
within 90 days after the death of the officer, be transported 
at public expense from their last duty station to such places 


within the limits of the United States as may be the home of 


their families, or as may be designated by their legal repre- 
sentatives or executors, or such mount may be disposed of as 
directed by such representatives or executors. 

“Transportation of baggage of deceased civilian employees: 
That hereafter, under such regulations as the Secretary of War 
may prescribe, transportation at public expense may be pro- 
vided for the baggage of civilian employees who die in the serv- 
ice from their last duty station to such places within the limits 
of the United States as may be the home of their families or as 
may be designated by their legal representatives or executors. 

“Extension of time for transmitting money accounts: That 
the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized in time of 
war, upon request to the Secretary of War, to extend the period 
during which money accounts. covering expenditures from ap- 
propriations for the Army may be transmitted to the Auditor 
for the War Department after their receipt in the War Depart- 
ment from 60 to 90 days. 


“ CHAPTER XIX, 


“Protection of life and property in target practice: That in 
the interest of the national defense, and for the better protec- 
tion of life and property on said waters, the Secretary of War 
is hereby authorized and empowered to prescribe such regula- 
tions as he may deem best for the use and navigation of any 
portion or area of the navigable waters of the United States or 
waters under the jurisdiction of the United States endangered 
or likely to be endangered by Coast Artillery fire in target prac- 
tice or otherwise, or by the proving operations of the Gov- 
ernment orduance provirg grounds at Sandy Hook, N. J., or at 
any Government ordnance proving ground that may be estab- 
lished elsewhere on or near such waters, and of any portion or 
area of said waters occupied by submarine mines, mine fields, 
submarine cables, or other material and accessories pertaining 
to seacoast fortifications, or by any plant or facility engaged in 
the execution of any public project of river and harbor im- 
provement; and the said Secretary shall have like power to 
regulate the transportation of explosives upon any of said 
waters: Provided, That the authority hereby conferred shall be 
so exercised as not unreasonably to interfere with or restrict 
the food-fishing industry, and the regulations prescribed in 
pursuance hereof shall provide for the use of such waters by 
food fishermen operating under permits granted by the War 
Department. 

“Sec. 2. That to enforce the regulations prescribed pursuant 
to this chapter, the Secretary of War may detail any public 
vessel in the service of the War Department, or, upon the re- 
quest of the Secretary of War, the head of any other depart- 
ment may enforce, and the head of any such department is 
hereby authorized to enforce, such regulations by means of any 
public vessel of such department, 

“Sec. 3. That the regulations made the Secretary of War 
pursuant to this chapter shall be posted in conspicuous and 
appropriate places, designated by him, for the information of 
the public; and every person who and every cc«poration which 
shall willfully violate any regulations made by the said Secre- 
tary pursuant to this chapter shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof in any court of 
competent jurisdiction shall be punished by a fine not exceed- 
ing $500, or by imprisonment (in the case of a natural person) 
not exceeding six months, in the discretion of the court. 

“Sec. 4. That offenses against the provisions of this chapter, 
or any regulation made pursuant thereto, committed in any Ter- 
ritory or other place subject to the jurisdiction of the United 
States where there is no court having general jurisdiction of 
crimes against the United States, shall be cognizable in any 
court of such place or Territory having original jurisdiction of 
criminal cases in the place or Territory in which the offense 
has been committed, with the same right of appeal in all cases 
as is given in other criminal cases where imprisonment not 
exceeding six months forms a part of the penalty, and juris- 
diction is hereby conferred upon such courts and such courts 
shall exercise the same for such purposes; and in case any such 
offense be committed beyond the territorial jurisdiction of any 
court having jurisdiction thereof, the offense shall be deemed 
and held to have been committed within the jurisdiction in 
which the offender may be found or into which he is first 
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brought, and shall be tried by the court having jurisdiction | and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 


thereof. 
* CHAPTER XX. 


* Proceeds from operation of public utilities: That, in case 
of actual or threatened hostilities, any proceeds received from 
the operation of a public utility, in connection wit engineer 
operations in the field overseas, shall be available for the pur- 
pose of such utility until the close of the fiscal year following 
that in which the proceeds are received, and a detailed report 
of such proceeds and application thereof shall be rendered to 
Congress on forms conforming as far as practicable to those 
used by American companies in reports to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission: Provided, That the provision of the act 
of March 23, 1910, making moneys arising from the disposition 
of serviceable quartermaster material available for the pur- 
poses of the appropriation throughout the fiscal year following 
that in which the disposition was effected, is hereby extended 
to apply to material supplied to the Army by the Engineer 
Department. 

“ Retired officers on active duty: That when any retired officer 
of the Army is, in the discretion of the President, employed on 
active duty and assigned to duty in an arm, corps, department, 
or organization, he shall, for all purposes, except promotion, 
be considered an officer of such arm, corps, department, or 
organization while so serving, and shall be an extra number 
therein. 

Corporal bugler and bugler, first class: That there are hereby 
created in the Army the grades of corporal bugler, and bugler, 
first class; and hereafter for each battalion and squadron 
headquarters of units in which the grade of bugler is now au- 
thorized, there shall be one corporal bugler, and for each com- 
pany,- battery, troop, or organization in which the grade of 
bugler is now authorized there shall be one bugler, first class. 

“President authorized to enlist men outside of draft age: 
That during the present war the President be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to enlist for service in the offices of the War De- 
partment or under its control or on detached service under its 
jurisdiction men outside the draft ages, and for the same pur- 
pose to draft men within such ages, who have been disqualified 
by minor physical defects for active service in the Army; to 
establish regulations under which such enlistments may be 
made, and to fix the pay and allowances of men so enlisted or 
drafted, which said pay and allowances shall not exceed those 
of enlisted men of the Regular Army. 

“John Q. A. Brett: That the President is authorized to ap- 
point, and, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
to commission to the grade of captain in the Quartermaster 
Corps, United States Army, John Q. A. Brett, who was ap- 
pointed to the grade of first lieutenant in the Quartermaster 
Corps pursuant to the act of August 29, 1916, and who had 
over 31 years’ service as pay clerk, United States Army.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 116: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 116, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Insert, 
before the word“ That,“ at the beginning of the amendment, 
a subhead as follows: “Appointment of cadets, Military Acad- 
emy: “; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 118: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 118, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed by the Senate insert “ Chapter XXIII”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 123: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 123, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 
1, page 86, of the engrossed amendments strike out “XXVI” 
and insert XXIV”; in line 2, page 86, of the engrossed amend- 
ments before the word “That,” insert a subhead as follows: 
“Condemnation of property for generating electric energy“: 
In line 14, page 86, of the engrossed amendments strike out 
“power plant, or“ and insert “line or lines“; in line 17, page 
86, of the engrossed amendments strike out all after the word 
“That” down to and including the word “war,” in line 21, 
and insert “ nothing herein shall be construed to authorize the 
appropriation of any property already devoted to such use”; in 
line 15, page 89, of the engrossed amendments strike out the word 
“Act” and insert “Chapter”; in line 15 and 16, page 89, of 
the engrossed amendments strike out the words “the right” 
and insert “any franchise”; in line 16, page 89, of the en- 
grossed amendments strike out the word “ operate” and insert 
“utilize”: and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 124: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 124, 


of the matter proposed by the Senate insert: That all acts or 
parts of acts inconsistent with the provisions of this act are 
hereby repealed ”; and the Senate agree to the same. 
x S. H. DENT, Jr. 
W. J. FIELDS, 
JULIUS KAHN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Gro. E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
G. M. HITCHCOCK, ` 
F. E. WARREN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate, 


STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 12281) making appropriations for 
the support of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, 
submit the following written statement explaining the effect of 
the action agreed on: 

On amendment No. 1 the House receded. This is merely a 
matter of phraseology. 

On amendment No, 2 the House receded, and allowed $500,000 
in addition to the House provision for the military information 
section. This section is doing a very important work in con- 
nection with the secret service of the Army. 

On amendment No. 3 the Senate receded. This amendment 
authorized commanding officers to exchange old articles for new 
ones. 

On Nos. 4 and 5 the House receded. These do not make any 
change other than in verbiage and provide a heading to the item. 

On Nos. 6 and 7 the House receded. This changes the phrase- 
ology so as to make the language, as it is supposed, more specific. 

On Nos. 8 and 9 the House receded. These relate to telephone 
service in the District of Columbia and toll messages in the Sec- 
retary of War's office, so that the same may be handled directly 
instead of through the Signal Corps. 

On No. 10 the House receded, yielding to the Senate provision 
for a heading for the item. 

The House receded on Nos. 11, 12, 13, and 14, which add the 
words “ enlargement, balloon schools, and Government property.” 
This, it was thought, would make the language more specific. 

On No. 15 the House receded. This merely strikes out the 
word “ provided.” 

On Nos. 16 and 17 the House receded. This is a mere trans- 
position of the language. 

The House receded on No. 18. This amendment authorizes the 
President to apportion and allot money for aviation purposes. 
It also contains a proviso that college education shall not be nec- 
essary to qualify a cadet, pilot, military aviator, or other officer 
in the Aviation Service. 

The House receded on Nos. 19, 20, 21, and 22, which provide 
headings for the paragraphs. 

The House receded on Nos. 23 and 24, which are mere changes 
in phraseology. 

The House receded on Nos. 25 and 26, which provide headings 
for the paragraph. 

The House receded with an amendment on No. 27, which 
authorizes the sale of any building, including the lands upon 
which any plant or factory is situated. The amendment adds, 
after the word “factory,” in line 23, the following: “ acquired 
since April 6, 1917.” 

The Senate receded on No. 28, which was a mere repetition 
of what had gone before. 

The House receded on No. 29, extending the sale of guns and 
ammunition to members of the National Rifle Association and 
other organizations for the encouragement of small-arms target 
practice. 

The House receded on No. 30 in order to make the language 
of the section conform to the rest of it. 

The House receded on No. 31. There are two provisos in 
this amendment, the first of which authorizes moneys received 
from the sale to be deposited to the credit of the appropriation 
out of which it was originally purchased, and the second 
authorizes the allotment of $100,000 to the Aircraft Board for 
the conduct of its business. 

On No. 32: The House receded on 2 mere matter of phrase- 
ology. 

On No. 33: The House receded, agreeing to the Senate provi- 
sion for a heading for the item. 

On No. 34: The House receded on a matter of phraseology. 

On Nos. 35, 36, and 37: The House receded on a heading for 
the item and a change of phraseology. 

On No. 38: The House receded on a heading for the item. 
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On No. 39: The House receded, giving to Army field clerks 
allowances and benefits of pay clerks of the Quartermaster 
Corps and providing that the minimum pay shall be $1,200, and 
authorizing the same increase for foreign service as is allowed 
to commissioned officers. 

The Senate receded on No. 40, which undertook to extend the 
war-risk insurance to women serving by official designation 
overseas as telephone and telegraph operators. 

The House receded on No. 41. This is taken care of in the 
reorganization of the Nurse Corps later in the bill. 

The House receded on No. 42 with an amendment. The House 
yielded on that part of the amendment providing for the ap- 
pointment of two extra major generals of the line. This is in 
order to take care of a complicated situation in the Ordnance 
Department and Quartermaster Corps, and was earnestly urged 
by the Secretary of War. That portion of this amendment pro- 
viding for a lieutenant general was stricken out. 

The Senate receded on No. 43, which authorized certain re- 
tired officers detailed at the Soldiers’ Home to be considered on 
active duty during the war.~ 
The House receded on No. 44. This language is considered 
necessary in order to carry into effect the law providing com- 
mutation of quarters for officers on duty in the field and on 
foreign service. 

The House receded on Nos. 45 and 46, which merely provide 
a heading for the item. 

The Senate receded on No. 47, which leaves the amount as 
fixed by the House. 

The House receded on No. 48, which simply authorizes light 
and heat for buildings upon military reservations authorized by 
War Department regulations. 

On No. 49 the House receded with an amendment, making the 
nmount $35,000,000 instead of $20,000,000, as provided by the 
House, and $37,456,787, as provided by the Senate. This in- 
crease is due to the fact that payments for damages to private 
parties for damage by our troops in France are to be taken 
care of in the last clause of this item. 

The House receded on No. 50, which is a proviso merely giv- 
ing the Secretary of War authority, in his discretion, to connect 
the water mains of Fort Crook, Nebr., with the city of Omaha. 
This does not increase the amount. 

The Senate receded on No. 51, which provided $100,000 for a 
filtration plant at Camp Doniphan. \ 

The Senate receded on No. 52, which made it compulsory for 
the Government to furnish uniforms to officers. 

The House receded with an amendment on No. 53, by which 
the amount was increased from the House figures of $143,603,037 
to $147,000,000. The figures provided by the House were those 
asked for by the department, and the increase was subsequently 
applied for in the Senate. 

On No. 54 the House receded with an amendment, adding 
$100,000 to the House appropriation under the item“ For bar- 
racks and quarters.” 

On No. 55 the House receded, agreeing to the Senate provision 
for a heading for the item. 

On No. 56 the House receded, which is a change of phraseology. 

On No. 57 the Senate receded. This provided for the transfer 
of Point Fermin light station, San Pedro, Cal., from the control 
of the Department of Commerce to the War Department. 

On Nos, 58 and 59 the Senate receded, leaving the amounts 
as fixed by the House. 

On No. 60 the House receded. This merely carries into effect 
the provision for the transfer of certain lands at Presidio, San 
Francisco, as heretofore authorized. 

On No. 61 the House receded with an amendment, making the 
total appropriation $80,000,000 instead of $60,000,000, as pro- 
vided by the House, and $83,653,612, as provided by the Senate. 
This is for the construction of hospitals, and the House con- 
ferees thought perhaps they might not make a mistake in adding 
to this appropriation. 

On No. 62 the House receded, with an amendment providing 
for the payment of $71,000 to the heirs or legal representatives 
of citizens of the United States killed on the Mexican border, 
in pursuance to facts ascertained under joint resolution ap- 
proved August 9, 1912. The rest of the Senate provision was 
stricken out by the conferees. 

On Nos. 63 and 64 the House receded in a slight change of 
verbiage. 

The House receded, with amendments, on No. 65. This relates 
to the increase of the Medical Department. The substance of 
the amendments provide one Assistant Surgeon General, with 
the rank of major general, for service abroad during the present 
war, instead of an Assistant Surgeon General with the rank of 
major general, as provided by the Senate, regardless of the 
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place of service. The Senate amendment authorized the appoint- 
ment of four major generals and eight brigadier generals in the 
Medical Department of the National Army. The conferees agreed 
on two major generals and four brigadier generals. The amend- 
ment also provides for the increase of rank in the Medical Re- 
serve Corps to colonel, and provides for their proportionate dis- 
tribution as provided by law for the Medical Corps of the Army 
rather than the Navy. The conferees struck out that portion of 
the amendment authorizing the designation of consultant officers. 

The Senate amendment also provided for three Assistant Sur- 
geon Generals, with the rank of brigadier general, for the Medi- 
cal Department of the Regular Army. The conferees reduced 
that number to two. $ 

On No. 66 the Senate receded. This provided for the restora- 
tion of all Government employces who enter the Army after 
the expiration of their military service. 

On No. 67 the House receded, agreeing to the Senate amend- 
ment providing for a heading for the item. 

On No. 68 the Senate receded. This provision required that 
enlisted or drafted men assigned to factories, etc., should receive 
the same pay as civilians. 

On No. 69 the House receded with an amendment. This 
simply authorizes a band for each regiment of Engineers. 

The Senate receded on No. 70, which provided for the equip- 
ment, maintenance, and training of foreign troops on American 
Soll. 

On No. 71 the House receded with an amendment, striking out 
the words in lines 3 and 4, page 69, “ Empire of which he and 
his race have been unwilling subjects,” and inserting in leu 
thereof “Imperial Governments of Germany and Austro- 
Hungary.” 

The Senate receded on No. 72, which is the so-called Russian 
„egion. 

Ihe House receded on No. 73, which authorizes the Secretary 
of War to pay civilian employees in gun factories and arsenals 
for work done during leave of absence. 

On No. 74 the House receded with an amendment. This is a 
redraft of the medal-of-honor bill, which is adopted substantially 
as prepared by the War Department. It provides for medals 
of honor, distinguished-service crosses, and distinguished-service 
medals. It also authorizes our soldiers to receive foreign 
decorations from foreign Governments. It further empowers 
the President to bestow medals and decorations upon officers 
and men of the forces of our cobelligerents. It further pro- 
vides for a bronze medal for soldiers of the Spanish-American 
War and on the Mexican border. 

The House receded on No. 75, providing a heading for the 
item. 

The Senate receded on No. 76, which authorized war material 
to be admitted free of duty. 

The House receded on No. 
item. 

The House receded on No. 
vided.” 

The House receded on No. 79, providing longevity pay for 
officers of the National Guard and Militia who have entered 
the forces of the United States otherwise than under section 111 
of the act of June 3, 1916. 

The House receded on No. 80, providing a heading for the 
item. 

The House receded on Nos. 81 and 82, intended merely to mak 
the language more explicit. i 

The House receded on Nos. 83 and 84, providing for a heading 
for the item and striking out the words “ Provided further.” 

The Senate receded on No. 85, providing for the purchase of 
real estate for military purposes. 

The House receded on No. 86, making appropriations for Leon 
Springs Military Reservation, Tex. This is recommended by 
the War Department and has been approved by the Military 
Committee of the House. 

The House receded on No. 87. This is the case of Bertram T. 
Clayton, late a cadet at the United States Military Academy, who 
had to leave the academy on account of tuberculosis while in 
attendance as a cadet. It simply retires him as a second lieu- 
tenant, as was done last year by Congress in the Military 
Academy bill in the cases of two other cadets whose cases oc- 
curred at the same time. 

The House receded on No. 88, authorizing Col. David L. Brain- 
ard to be put on the retired list as a brigadier general, on ac- 
count of his service with the Greely expedition. A private bill 
on this subject has been favorably reported by the Military 
Committee of the House. 

The House receded on No. 89, with an amendment, providing 
that the appropriations shall be available for the payment of 
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obligations incurred prior to the passage of the act. The amend- 


The House receded on No. 105, providing a chapter and head- 


ment strikes out the last words, making the appropriation im-| ing and new language. ‘This provides for the voluntary enlist- 


mediately available, as unnecessary. 

The House receded on Nos. 90, 91, 92, and 93, which provide 
for a chapter and a heading for each of these items. 

The House receded on No. 94. The object of this amendment 
is to authorize the appointment of the adjutant generals of the 
States, in addition to officers of the National Guard, as property 
and disbursing officers of the United States, it being held that 
the adjutant general was not an officer of the National Guard. 

On No. 95 the House receded with an amendment. This pro- 
vides a chapter and a heading and new language to the effect 
that pressing obligations may be paid by the disbursing officer 
of the Army or person authorized to make payment from the 
total available balance to the official credit, if sufficient funds 
under proper appropriations have been apportioned by the chief 
officer of the bureau for the expenditure. The accounts of the 
disbursing officer must show the change of the proper appro- 
priations. The amendment strikes out lines 24 and 25, page 96, 
nnd inserts in lieu thereof the following: “the allotment to his 
official credit under the proper appropriation or appropriations 
is temporarily insufficient to pay the same,” and in line 7, page 
07, after the word “appropriations,” inserts the word “and,” 
and after the word “balances,” same line, inserts’ the word 
“there.” 

On Ne. 96 the House receded with an amendment. This 
provides for a reorganization of Nurse Corps. It increases the 
pay but reduces the amount allowed by the Senate. The con- 
ferees struck out section 4 of the Senate bill, providing for 
retirement. 

The House receded on No. 97, providing for the payment of 
claims of enlisted men for the loss of private property. This 
is a redraft of an old act of 1885, so as to make it applicable 
in time of war and to make payments more prompt through 
the order of the commanding officer. 

The House receded on No. 98, providing a chapter and head- 
ing, with a new proviso, so as to suspend the operation of a law 
restricting the purchase and distribution of military stores and 
supplies to the Quartermaster Corps. 

The House receded on No. 99, providing a chapter and head- 
ing, and also new language, authorizing the President to care 
fer discharged soldiers and sailors of foreign countries on 
account of physical disability who happen to be in our service, 
provided the Governments of our cobelligerents make similar 
provision for our citizens, and that the care and treatment shall 
not exceed that given to the members of the Army and Navy 
of the United States. 

The House receded on No. 100, providing a chapter and head- 
ing and new language. This amendment provides for a mine- 
planter service. This is the same language as a bill reported 
by the Military Committee of the House and adopted by the 
House. 

On No. 101 the House receded, providing for a chapter and 
heading and new language. This amends article 52 of the 
Articles of War, authorizing the suspension of sentences by the 
authority competent to execute same, except it does not extend 
to death. It also amends article 53, by providing when a 
sentence of dishonorable discharge has been suspended the 
execution or remission, if the soldier be confined in the dis- 
ciplinary barracks, must be directed by the Secretary of War. 
Article 57 is amended so as to dispense with monthly accounts. 
This is done because under regulations these accounts are now 
made daily and there is no necessity for their repetition. 
Article 112 provides for the disposition of personal effects of 
those who die in the military service, without going through 
the legal proceedings and formalities now necessary. It names 
the parties in the order of priority of right to receive the same. 

The House receded on No. 102, providing a chapter and head- 
ing and new language. This is intended to legalize what was 
done prior to the passage of the so-called quota or Classification 
bill. : 

The House receded on No. 103, providing a chapter and head- 
ing and new language, which authorizes the registration for 
military service of aliens residing in the United States with 
whose Government the United States has concluded an agree- 
ment for draft into the military service. 

The House receded on No. 104, with amendments as follows: 
Before the language contained in the amendment of the Senate 
insert: “That the second sentence of section 2 of the act of 
May 18, 1917, be amended so as to read as follows.” Strike out, 
In line 25, page 113, and line 1, page 114, “ or aliens not enemies 
who are covered by treaties or conventions as provided in Chap- 
ter XII of this act.” 


ment in the staff corps of persons between the ages of 41 and 55. 
The House receded on No. 106, providing a chapter and head- 
ing and new language. This amends the law in regard to prosti- 
tution within a reasonable distances of military camps, etc., so 
as to take care of cases of prostitutes otherwise than in bawdy 
honses and like places, ; 

On No. 107: The House receded, agreeing to the Senate provi- 
sion for a chapter and heading and new language. This provides 
for the creation of a hygiene board for the investigation of 
venereal diseases. 

The House receded on No. 108, with an amendment. The con- 
ferees struck out the Senate amendment and substituted an 
entirely new amendment, by which the act of July 2, 1917, as 
amended by the act of April 11, 1918, is amended so as to au- 
thorize condemnation proceedings necessary for the Army, Navy, 
and United States Shipping Board or Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion. It confers the right to institute condemnation proceedings 
upon the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, and the 
chairman of the United States Shipping Board. The right to 
condemn is for the purpose of obtaining property needed for the 
production, manufacture, or building of aircraft, dry docks, or 
vessels. The jurisdiction is vested in the United States district 
courts where the property is sought to be condemned, regardless 
5 Ee The President is authorized to dispose of property so 

tained. f 

The House receded on No. 109, providing a chapter and head- 
ing and new language. This provides for an Aircraft Produc- 
tion Corporation. It carries an appropriation of $100,000,000 
for the purchase, manufacture, and production and sale of air- 
—.— the United States at all times to be a majority stock- 

er. 

On No. 110 the House receded with various amendments. 
This is what is known as the omnibus bill, containing various 
amendments of the national-defense act, together with certain 
additional amendments, which appear in the bill as passed by 
= 3 as sections 2 to 15, inclusive, of the amendment 

0. 4 

The conferees struck out the following language in lines 8 
and 9, page 128, of the amendment proposed by the Senate to 
section 10 of the national-defense act: “and by striking out the 
eighth proviso of the third paragraph of said section.” The 
object of this amendment to section 10 is to place the enlisted 
personnel of ambulance companies and field hospitals on a 
parity with those of other organizations having animal-drawn 
transportation. The farrier’s pay is $21; the stable sergeant's 
pay is $36. As a consequence there is a constant tendency on the 
part of the men concerned to seek transfer to other branches 
of the service at a higher rate of pay. The stable sergeant 
will perform practically the same work as that performed by a 
farrier. It is, of course, understood that a farrier performs, in a 
limited way at least, the duties of a veterinarian. The duties 
of the farrier in this respect will be performed by the stable 
sergeant. 

The purpose of the amendment with respect to officers of the 
Medical Reserve Corps is as follows: There are in the Medical 
Corps of the Army at the present time 25 officers of the Medical 
Reserve Corps who have served from 13 years and 3 months to 
28 years and 4 months as contract surgeons and first lieutenants 
of the Medical Reserve Corps. They are above the statutory age 
limit to enter the regular service and are without hope for the 
future. It is therefore deemed appropriate that these 25 offi- 
cers be given an opportunity to enter the Medical Corps as first 
lieutenants and take their chances for promotion in the future. 
It is proposed to give them limited opportunity for retirement, 
service as contract surgeons being considered. 

The amendment of section 22, as proposed by the Senate, was 
agreed to. This amendment is desired by the War Department 
in order to provide pay for certain enlisted men to make their 
pay commensurate with the duties actually performed. At each 
of the recruiting stations of the Army one sergeant belonging 
to the detachment is detailed as acting first sergeant and post 
quartermaster sergeant for the detachment. It is evident that 
the pay of these deserving men should be made to correspond 
to the importance of the duties performed by them. 

The amendment of section 24, as proposed by the Senate. was 
agreed to. There are two reasons for this amendment: (1) By 
the Army appropriatio- act approved May 12, 1917, two amend- 
ments were made to this section. The first of these amendments 


purported to set forth six different classifications from which 
cadets might be appoin*ed to the United States Military Acud- 
emy. As appearing’in the statutes, however, two of these elnssi- 
fications are missing. 


It is the purpose of the first part of the 
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present amendment to correct that error. (2) The original sec- 
tion provided for the filling of vacancies “ created or caused by 
the increases due to this act.” As all such increases have now 
been filled, the section has been correspondingly changed in the 
present amendment so as to cover “all vacancies however 
arising.” Because of this fact, also, the first and second pro- 
visos of the original section can no longer have force or effect. 
Therefore, in making the redraft, these two provisos have been 
omitted. While making these changes it seemed advisable to 
bring into the section the second amendment made in the Army 
appropriation act approved May 12, 1917. This has accordingly 
been done with slight changes in the way of a more specific state- 
ment, but without changing the effect of the former amendment. 

The amendment of section 28 of the national defense act, as 
proposec by the Senate, was disagreed to, except as to what 
occurs on page 132, between lines 13 and 20, both inclusive. This 
particular amendment privides for extra pay for military tele- 
graphers. This provision is designed to procure geater effi- 
ciency in this banch of the service. It would also harmonize 
with che provisions of law allowing extra pay to expert marks- 
men. 

The amendment of section 31 of the national-defense act, as 
proposed by the Senate, was agreed to. Section 31 provides 
fcr the Regular Army reserve. Among its provisions is one 
te the effect that when this reserve or any part thereof is sum- 
moned for field training the reservist shall receive “ travel allow- 
ances and pay at the rate of their respective grades in the Regu- 
lar Army during such periods of training.” It is manifest that 
under this provision full reimbursement for expenses is not made 
to the reservist. The amendment strikes out the words quoted 
above and in lieu thereof inserts provisions which will give full 
reimbursement for all expenses incurred by the reservist during 
such period of training. 

The amendment of section 42 of the national defense act, as 
proposed by the Senate, was agreed to. Section 42 authorizes 
the President to establish units of the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps at educational institutions where the authorities agree to 
establish and maintain a two years’ elective or compulsory 
course of military training, which course, when entered upon 
by any student, must be completed by him as a prerequisite to 
graduation. There is no way in which the student may be re- 
lieved of the necessity of completing the military training as a 
prerequisite to graduation, even though from a physical stand- 
point it should become impossible for him to undergo the train- 
ing. The proposed amendment is to take care of cases where 
the professor of military science and tactics is convinced that 
the student ought not to be obliged to complete his course in 
military training. 

The amendment of section 51 of the national defense act, as 
proposed by the Senate, was agreed to. Section 51 makes eligible 
for appointment to the Officers’ Reserve Corps, and as a tem- 
porary additional second lieutenant, any physically fit male citi- 
zen between the ages of 21 and 27 who shall have graduated 
prior to July 3, 1916, from certain classes of educational insti- 
tutions. The object of the present amendment is to extend the 
time within which this privilege may be availed of from June 
3, 1916, to July 1, 1919. The law, if thus changed, should give 
some stimulus to the military courses in the educational insti- 
tutions mentioned and should produce additional material avail- 
able for Army service. 

The amendment of section 55 of the national defense act, as 
proposed by the Senate, was agreed to. Section 55 provides for 
an enlisted reserve corps. While it also provides for ordering 
members of the reserve into training, it fails to adequately pro- 
vide for their pay, transportation, and subsistence from the time 
they leave their homes until they return thereto. The proposed 
amendment is to correct this deficiency. 

The amendment of sections 69 and 111 of the national de- 
fense act, as proposed by the Senate, was disagreed to. 

The amendment of section 125 of the national defense act, as 
proposed by the Senate, was agreed to. Section 125 provides 
for the protection of the uniform of the United States Army. 
The Army Regulations heretofore attempted to guard against 
the wearing of the uniform by men discharged from the service, 
whether honorably or dishonorably. The proposed amendment 
is intended to give these regulations the force of law by incor- 
porating them in said section 125. In addition, it purposes to 
provide for furnishing a dishonorably discharged soldier with a 
suit of citizen’s outer clothing not exceeding $15 in cost. This 
is necessary because an enlisted man is not allowed to have citi- 
zen’s clothes with him at his stations, and so, upon discharge, 
would have nothing to wear unless this provision is made. The 
proposed amendment further permits members of the National 
Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers to wear such uniforms as 
the Secretary of War may authorize. 


Section 2 of this amendment, providing that the number of 
Privates, first class, shall be one-third of the total number in all 
branches of the service, was disagreed to. 

Section 3 of this amendment was agreed to. This section is 
designed to permit the utilization of graduates of the Military 
Academy as instructors at citizens’ training camps immediately 
after their graduation. 

Section 4 of this amendment, providing for the transportation 
at public expense of the mounts of officers who die in the 
service, was agreed to, with an amendment that transportation 
must be made within 90 days after the death of the officer. 

Section 5 of this amendment, providing for the transportation 
of baggage of civilian employees who die in the service to their 
home stations, was agreed to. 

Section 6 of this amendment, providing for mileage to officers 
of the Corps of Engineers, Ordnance Department, and Quarter- 
master Corps to be paid out of appropriations of the different 
departments, was disagreed to. 

Section 7 of this amendment was agreed to. This section pro- 
vides that the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized in time 
of war, upon request of the Secretary of War, to extend the 
period during which money accounts covering expenditures from 
appropriations for the Army may be transmitted to the Au- 
ditor for the War Department after their receipt in the War 
Department from 60 to 90 days. The large increase of business 
in time of war makes such extension necessary. 

Section 8 of this amendment was agreed to. This section pro- 
vides for protection of life and property upon the navigable 
waters of the United States from dangers incident to Coast Ar- 
tillery target practice or the proving operations of the Ordnance 
Department, through authorizing the Secretary of War to pre- 
scribe needed regulations with respect to the use and navigation 
of such waters. : 

Section 9 of this amendment was agreed to. The Engineering 
Department constructs and operates railway lines in the field of 
operations in France. Cost of both construction and operation 
comes out of the appropriations made for such purpose. The 
income received from the operation of these utilities onght, 
therefore, it is thought, to be available for the further use of 
the Engineering Department for the purposes for which the 
original appropriation was made. ‘This section is intended to 
accomplish this result. It contains a provision that such pro- 
ceeds shall be available until the close of the fiscal year follow- 
ing that in which the proceeds are received. This clause is in- 
serted because of the fact that proceeds received during the 
months of May and June would not be available for the pur- 
poses of the utility if the section provided only that they should 
be available until the close of the fiscal year in which they were 
received. -The proviso making the provisions of the act of 
March 23, 1910, making moneys arising from the disposition of 
serviceable quartermaster material available for the purpose of 
the appropriation throughout the fiscal year following that in 
which the disposition was effected, is merely applying to the 
Engineer Corps a method of administration heretofore approved 
by Congress when it passed said act of March 23, 1910. 

Section 10 of this amendment was agreed to. This section 
provides that when a retired officer of the Army is, in the dis- 
cretion of the President, employed on active duty and assigned 
to duty in an arm, corps, department, or organization, he shall, for 
all purposes except promotion, be considered an officer of such 
arm, corps, department, or organization, while so serving, and 
shall be an extra member therein. ‘This provision is necessary 
at the present time for the reason that the services of a great 
number of retired Army officers are being availed of. When 
an officer is retired from active service he is no longer an officer 
of the arm or branch from which he is retired, but is simply an 
Army officer. In many cases the statutes expressly require that 
certain duties may be performed only by an officer of a certain 
arm, corps, or department. Manifestly, therefore, such duties 
may not be performed by a retired officer eniployed on active 
duty. For example, an inspection required by statute of sol- 
diers’ homes, can be performed only by an officer of the Inspec- 
tor General's Department, and this is a service that can well be 
rendered by a retired officer; but unless Congress enacts a law 
of the kind here proposed a retired officer can not perform such 
service. A like situation arises in matters for the condemnation 
of properties. The act of June 15, 1917, makes provision of 
this kind with respect to retired engineer officers. This was 
found to be necessary in order that retired officers of the En- 
gineer Corps might be detailed on the commission of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia or on the Mississippi River Commission. In 
the existing war situation it is thought that a general act, such 
as is now proposed, should be passed in order to give freedom 
in the use of retired officers. 
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Section 11 of this amendment, providing that separate bat- 
tullous, squadrons, of like units of any arm, corps, or depart- 
ment shall consist of such numbers and grades of commissioned 
officers and enlisted men as the President may prescribe, was 
disagreed to. 

Section 12 of this amendment was agreed to. This amend- 
ment is desired because of the fact that in the national-defense 
act, due undoubtedly to oversight, buglers receive the pay of 
privates. The injustice of this became at once apparent to or- 
ganization commanders when they realized that the organization 
buglers received $3 less pay per month than privates, first class. 
Frequently buglers are excellent men, and because of the fact 
that they are efficient buglers they are often held in that grade 
and not promoted to noncommissioned officers because of diffi- 
culty in replacing them as buglers. This amendment provides 
slightly increased pay for most deserving men whose duties are 
oftentimes more hazardous than those of the average private. 
This arises from the fact that they are often out as messengers 
and signalmen, and hence are required on occasions to expose 
themselves to a greater degree than is the case with men on the 
line. This section also makes provision for assignment of buglers 
with proper grade which shall exist in time of peace as well as 
in time of war. 

Section 13 of this amendment, which provided for the creation 
of certain grades in motorized organizations, was disagreed to. 

Section 14 of this amendment was agreed to. This section 
authorizes the President to enlist for service in the offices of 
the War Department, or under its control, or on detached service 
under its jurisdiction, men outside of the draft ages, and men 
within the draft ages who have been disqualified by minor physi- 
cal defects for active service in the Army. It further provides 
that their pay and allowances “shall be fixed by the President 
in any amounts not to exceed those of the enlisted men in the 
Regular Army.” The purpose of this section is manifest—to 
procure more man power in the War ‘Department and its de- 
tached services without encroaching upon the class of men that 
is available for active service in the Army. 

Section 15 of this amendment was agreed to. This section 
provides for placing on the retired list, with the grade of cap- 
tain, John Q. A. Brett, who was appointed to the grade of first 
lieutenant in the Quartermaster Corps pursuant to the act of 
August 29, 1916, after more than 31 years’ service as pay clerk 
in the United States Army. o 

The Senate receded on No. 111, providing for the issue of 
badges to honorably discharged soldiers. 

The House receded on No. 112, providing for a chapter. 

The House receded on No. 113, providing a heading for the 
item. 

The Senate receded on No. 114, which was a change in the 
verbiage. 

The Senate receded on No. 115, providing for the taking of a 
military census of the man power of the country. 

The House receded on No. 116, providing a chapter and new 
language, the effect of which is to give the Vice President the 
right to nominate two cadets to the Military Academy out of 
the 20 to be selected from among the honor graduates of insti- 
tutions. 

The Senate receded on No. 117, providing for the enlistment 
of three or four regiments of mounted volunteers, in addition 
to the present force, between the ages of 18 and 21 and 31 
and 45. 

The House receded on Nos. 118 and 119, providing a chapter 
and a heading for the item. 

The Senate receded on Nos. 120 and 121. These amendments 
relate to the time-measuring devices. The language is left 
as passed by the House. 

The Senate receded on No. 122, providing a chapter and new 
language, which provided for the retirement of Philippine 
Scout officers. 

The House receded, with an amendment, on No. 123, provid- 
ing a chapter and new language, authorizing condemnation by 
private persons or corporations for electric power when to be 
furnished to the United States. The language was amended 
as follows: By striking out, in line 21, page 148, the words 
“power plant” and inserting in lieu thereof “line or lines”; 
and by striking out, beginning with the word “ That,” in line 
24, page 148, all the language down to and including the word 
“war,” in line 1, page 149, and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: That nothing herein shall be construed to author- 
ize the appropriation of any property already devoted to such 
use”; also by striking out the words “the right,” in lines 13 
and 14, page 151, and inserting “any franchise”; and by strik- 
ing out the word “ operate,” in line 14, page 151, and inserting 
the word “ utilize.” 


The House receded on No. 124, with an amendment, striking 
out the word “any,” in line 16, page 151, and inserting in lieu 
thereof the word “al,” ` 

S. H. Dent, Jr., 

W. J. FIELS, 

Jutius KAHN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Speaker, I would like to prefer a 
unnnimous-consent request, with the permission of the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. Dent]. I notice that amendment No. 
123 provides for a grant of water powers under certain condi- 
tions. This provision has never been considered in the House. 
and I ask unanimous consent that amendment No. 123, us 
amended by the conferees, be read and the time not taken out 
of the time in the control of the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. DENT. I have no objection. 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE—RESTRICTION OF FUEL CONSUMPTION BY 
BREWERS (H. DOC, NO. 1217). 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a message from the 
President of the United States, which was read and, with the 
accompanying document, ordered printed in the Recorp un 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture, as follows: 


To the House of Representatives: 


In compliance with the resolution of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of June 22, 1918, requesting the President, if not 
incompatible with the public interest, to report to the House 
of Representatives whether any order has been issued by the 
United States Fuel Administration restricting the supply of 
coal to persons, partnerships, associations, or corporations en- 
gaged in the manufacture of brewed malt, fermented, or other 
intoxicating liquors, and if so, to what extent, I transmit here- 
with a regulation issued by the United States Fuel Administra- 
tor on July 3, 1918, restricting fuel consumption by brewers. 

i Wooprow WILSON. 

THE WHITE House, 6 July, 1918. 


UXITED STATES FUEL ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., July 3, 1918. 


REGULATION RESTRICTING FUEL CONSUMPTION BY BREWERS. 


It appearing to the United States Fuel Administrator, after consulta- 
tion with the chairman of the War Industries Board, in view of the 
necessity for conserving the country's resources for the prosecution of 
the war and in consideration of the increased demand for fuel for 
industries engaged in the production of munitions and commodities 
required in the conduct of the war, and the fact that owing to the limi- 
tations upon transportation facilities and other causes resulting from 
the war, there is an insufficient — ot fuel for those purposes and 
also for all the other purposes exist in normal times, that it is 
essential to the national security and defense for the successful prosecu- 
tion of the war, and for the port and maintenance of the Army and 
Navy, to restrict the consumption of fuel in certain lines of N 
and that among such industries is that of the brewing of beer, ale, 
porter, and other cereal beve s, as defined in the tion herein- 

r prescribed; and the United States Fuel Administrator hereby 
finding that the restriction of fuel consumption to the extent fled 
in d re tion is reasonable, and that such restriction will con- 
e successful outcome of the war thro the relea of 

purposes, and will result, with other 
limitations upon the use of fuel in various other lines of industry 
. —— the establishing of similar regulations, in an equitable dis- 
tribution and apportionment of fuel among consumers in accordance 
tied the relativ: essential nature of their product to the prosecution 
of the war; 


The United States Fuel Administrator, be | under authority of an 
Executive order of the President of the United States, dated 23 August, 
1917. appointing said administrator, and of subsequent Executive orders, 

d ‘urtherance of the purpose of said orders and of the act of Con- 
gress therein referred to and approved August 10, 1917, hereby makes 
and establishes the following regulation, effective until further or other 
o and subject to general or specific modification hereafter from 
time to time, and at any time: 


REGULATION RESTRICTING FUEL CONSUMPTION BY BREWERS. 


1. That the term “brewer” in this regulation shall be construed 
to include an firm, association, or corporation, enga in the 
brewing of alcoholic or nonalcoholic beer, ale, porter, or other cereal 
beverages. 2 

2. t the term “brewery " shall be construed to mean aay bulld- 
ing, private or public, in which artificial heat is used to aid in the pro- 
duction of alcoholic or nonalcoholic beer, ale, porter, or other cereal 


3. That no brewer as defined above, shall at any of his breweries 
consume, burn, or use fuel of ay description, including coal ae 
natural gas, fuel oll, or other petroleum products, or use power derive: 
from any such fuel, for or in connection with the brewing of either 
alcoholic or nonalcoholic’ cereal beverages, including beer, ale, porter, 
and beer substitutes, as above defined, during the year beginning July 
1, 1918, and ending June 30, 1919, to an amount in excess of 50 per 
eent of the average annual output of the fuel consumed at such brewery 
during the period from January 1, 1915, to December 31. 1917. 

4. Phat where it a rs that any particular brewery was not in 
existence on January 1, 1945, then and in such case the period during 
which it has been in existence prior to January 1, 1918, shall be con- 
sidered and used as a basis for determining the quantit at 2 Jul 

nning Ju 


mu 18 consumed under this regulation during the year 
1, 1918, 
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1918. 

5. That any brewer as above defined owning and o; more than 
one brewery for the brewing of alcoholic or nonal e beer, ale, por- 
ter, or other cereal beverages, may combine such breweries and use in 


such combined brew the fucl allotted to each of such breweries — 5 

this ation, provi the total amount of fuel so used, at su 

combined eine d shall not be in excess of the amount of fuel permitted 

to be used by all of such breweries when operated separately. 
6. T brewers find that a 


hat whenever two or more er fuel 
economy would result from using in one brewery the allotments of fuel 
as provided for by this regulation to two or more b then, upon 


9 — to the United States Fuel Administration and u receipt 
of a permit therefor, such brewers may use the aggregate eltounents of 
fuel to their respective breweries at one or more breweries operated 
jointly by them, provided the amount of fuel so used shall not exceed 
the amount of fuel permitted to be used by all such breweries when 
operated separately. 

7. That any such brewer, violating or refusing to conform to the 
above regulation, shall be liable to the penalty prescribed in the afore- 
sald act of Congress. 


(Signen) H. A. GARFIELD, 
nited States Fuel Administrator. 
CONFERENCE REPORT ON ARMY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The SPEAKER. What was the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

Mr. STAFFORD. To have Senate amendment No. 123 read, 
us agreed to by the conferees, the time not to be taken out of the 
time in the control of the gentleman from Alabama. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent that amendment No. 123, as agreed to by the con- 
ferees be read, the time not to be taken out of the time in the 
control of the gentleman from Alabama. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
CONDEMNATION OF PROPERTY FOR GENERATING ELECTRIC ENERGY. 


That during the pendency of the present war, any person, association, 
or corporation, for purpose of furnishing electric power to the 
United States or to persons, associations, or corporations engaged in the 
manufacture of ships, explosives, or munitions of war, or other articles 
and things for the use of the United States or its allies, upon compli- 
ance with the conditions hereinafter set forth, may institute 
in any district court of the United States or in any court any State 
baring jurisdiction of the pro to be condemned, for the acquire- 
ment y condemnation of any land, the temporary use thereof, or other 
interest therein, or right pertaining *tereto, required for the location 
or construction of any line or lines, or for the transmission of electric 
pone for the operation of any plants which are or may be employed 

n the production of the articles and things hereinbefore mentioned: 
Provided, That nothing herein shall be construed to authorize the ap- 
propriation of any property already devoted to such use. ‘That pe 

ings for the condemnation of property required for the genera on 
and transmission of such clectric power shall be prosecuted accord- 
ance with the procedure prescribed for the condemnation of property 
in the State wherein the proceedings may be instituted. 

Sec. 2. That before any person, association, or corporation, furnish- 
ing or to furnish electric power for the purposes mentioned in section 
1 of this a 
tion, they s 
statemen 


rized is necessary to 
and stated in 

rson, association, or corporation shan, 
upon the approval of such plan by the Secretary of War, have the righ 
to construct, maintain, and operate the facilities described in such plan, 
and may cause to be instituted in any court having 
diction thereof for the acquirement by condemnation of an the 
temporary use thereof, or other interest therein, or righ ng 
thereto, as may be needed for the construction, maintenance, and = 
tion of such facilities: Provided, That nothing in this section s be 
construed as authorizing any rights in any public lands of the United 
States, or in any waters of the United 8 except such as may be 
necessary to.build such transmission lines along or across said waters as 
may be approved by the Secretary of War: vided further, That the 
Secretary of War may, prior to granting his approval as above set forth, 
require such peop, association, or corporation to file with him a bond, 
in an amount and with a surety or sureties satisfactory to him, condi- 
tioned upon the prompt construction of the proposed facilities and the 
diligent maintenance and operation of the same to the satisfaction of 
the Secretary of War during the present war. 

Src. 3. That any 3 association, or corporation having secured 
the approval of the etary of War and filed a petition for condemna- 
tion as herein weigh Peas may, upon filing with the court in which such 
petition is filed a bond to secure payment of just compensation to the 
owners of property taken, in a form and an amount and with a surety 
or sureties approved by said court after such notice and such hearing 
as the court may prescribe, have the right of immediate possession and 
use of such property or rights. < 

Sec. 4. That no plan for the construction or extension of any facili- 
ties shall be submitted to or approved by the Secretary of War hereunder 
after the exi state of war between the United States and its enemies 
shall have ted, and the fact of such termination shall be ascer- 
tained and proclaimed by the President, but such termination of the 
existing state of war so ascertained and proclaimed shall not interfere 
with the condemnation of any land or other property or rights needed 
for the construction, maintenance, and © tion of any facilities ap- 
proved hereunder by the Secretary of War before such proclamation: 
Provided, however, That the Secre of War may upon such termina- 
tion of the existing state of war and prior to the entry of nt in 
any condemnation proceeding hereunder and the commencement of con- 
struction or extension of the proposed facilities revoke any approval 
given hereunder to the plan for such proposed facilities: Pro fur- 


ncrease the supply of power for the objects 
section 1 of thie act, then | such 


ther, That nothing in this chapter shall be construed as 8 
franchise to utilize such facilities after the termination of the existing 
state of war. 
Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to revise 
and extend my remarks in the RECORD on the conference report. 
The 


any 


SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Bortanp). The gentleman 
from Texas asks unanimous consent to revise and extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp, Is there objection? : 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAZARO. Mr. Speaker, I should like to ask the chair- 
man of the committee [Mr. Dent] to explain the difference be- 
tween the conference report and the Senate on the medical 
amendment; that is, the amendment giving the medical men 
rank, and to state the opinion of the Surgeon General on this 
change. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, is it the purpose of the 
chairman of the committee to explain the important -legisla- 
tion that has been agreed to by the conferees, and which has 
not heretofore at any time been considered by the House? 

Mr. DENT. I will state to the gentleman from Wisconsin 
that I have undertaken to make a very full and complete 
written statement of what was agreed to in the conference. 
Then I thought that if there were any provisions in the legisla- 
tion that the conferees agreed to that any Member specifically 
wished to inquire about, that would be the most expeditious 
way of disposing of it. In other words, I do not see any reason 
why I should repeat on the floor of the House verbally a state- 
ment that has already been printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him 
a question? 

Mr. DENT. Will the gentleman let me answer the question 
of the gentleman from Louisiana first? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I just want to ask the gentleman this 
question: Does the gentleman consider that his explanation of 
Senate amendment 123, as embodied in the statement, is a full 
explanation of the powers conferred in that amendment? 

Mr. DENT. No; there are several things in that statement 
that are not as full as might be desired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. My request was to have those important 
matters given a fuller explanation by the chairman of the 
committee. 

Mr. DENT. I will be very glad to do it in response to in- 
quiry of any Member of the House who wants any fuller ex- 
planation of them. 

The gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Lazaro] has asked me to 
explain the difference between the conference report and- Sen- 
ate amendment on No. 65, which provides for an increase in the 
medical department. The Senate amendment provided for an 
additional assistant surgeon general with the rank of major 
general, and for three assistant surgeon generals with the rank 
of brigadier general in the Regular Army. The conferees 
agreed on one additional major general only for service abroad 
during the war, and the conferees reduced the number of brig- 
adier generals from three to two, so that there could be a brig- 
adier general serving abroad. 

In the next item the President was authorized by the Senate 
amendment to provide in the Medical Department of the Na- 
tional Army for four major generals and eight brigadier gen- 
erals. The conferees reduced them to two major generals and 
four brigadier generals, with the understanding that this sery- 
ice should be divided at home and abroad. 

The next provision is simply a repetition of the present law. 
In lines 11 to 15, page 61, of the Senate bill the conferees agreed 
to the Senate amendment, so that it would read as follows: 


That the commissioned officers of the Medical Reserve Corps of the 

Army, none of whom shall have rank above that of colonel, 

shall be 1 distributed in the several grades as now pro- 
vided by law for the Medical Corps of the Regular Army. 


As it was in the Senate bill it provided the same number 
as there are in the Medical Corps of the Navy. This, as I am 
informed, practically reduces that number by something like 
one-half and under this act an officer of the Medical Reserve 
Corps may be promoted as high as the rank of colonel, whereas 
under the present law he can only go as high as major. 

Mr. LAZARO. Will the chairman of the committee please 
state what the Surgeon General thinks of this modified amend- 
ment? 

Mr. DENT. I have not consulted the Surgeon General as to 
what he thinks of the action of the conferees. 

Mr. LAZARO. I mean in the interest of the service. 

Mr. DENT. I will state to the gentleman from Louisiana 
that, while I have not consulted the Surgeon General as to the 
result of the compromise that was made in conference, the Sur- 
geon General did tell me before any action was taken on it 
that the meat of this whole amendment lay in this paragraph 
between lines 11 and 15, on page 61, previding for the promotion 
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of officers of the Medical Reserve Corps from major up to 
colonel; that that was the real meat of the whole proposition ; 
and that was agreed to 

Mr. LAZARO. Will the gentleman permit me to make a short 
statement? 

Mr. DENT. How many minutes would the gentleman like? 

Mr. LAZARO. About two minutes. 

Mr. DENT. I yield to the gentleman two minutes. 

Mr, LAZARO. Mr. Speaker, I had hoped that the conferees 
would accept this Senate amendment to the Army bill. I felt 
that way because I knew it would be in the interest of the 
soldiers. We all know that the death rate in every war we have 
had has been high. In other words, Longmore’s tables show 
that we have lost in every war we have had, with the exception 
of one, 80 men from disease where we have lost 20 from bullets. 
The only country that has reversed this death rate has been 
Japan. Japan sent her students all over the world to study the 
different systems, and as a result of that study they reorgan- 
ized their system, they gave their medical men rank, and the 
result was that in the war between Japan and Russia there were 
over 52,000 men killed and only 11,000 died from disease. 
France, Italy, and Great Britain also have given their medical 
men rank. 

Mr. KAHN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAZARO. Yes. 

Mr. KAHN. Is the gentleman familiar with the figures of 
the American casualties in this war? 

Mr. LAZARO. I have followed them very closely, and I be- 
lieve we are doing well; but that does not alter the fact that 
if we would give our medical men rank, if we would give them 
a little more authority when it comes to questions of hygiene 
and sanitation in the camps, I am still of the opinion that we 
could do much better, and that is my reason for saying that the 
conferees ought to have accepted the Senate amendment. 

Mr. KAHN. Is the gentleman aware of the fact that the pro- 
vision as agreed to provides for an increase of rank in the Medi- 
cal Corps up to the grade of colonel? 

Mr. LAZARO. Yes; it is an improvement on what we had 
before. I merely said I had hoped that the conferees would 
accept the amendment as it was written at the other end of the 
Capitol; but, in view of the fact that they saw fit to modify it, 
and that I believe it is a step in the right direction and will 
tend to reduce the death rate in the Army and will improve the 
service, I am willing to abide by it. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Tilinois [Mr. Foster]. 

Mr. FOSTER. On the amendment adopted by the Senate, 
page 61, lines 16 to 22, inclusive, that was left out of the agree- 
ment by the conferees. 

Mr. DENT. That was left out. 

Mr. FOSTER. What was the reason they were not given 
these consulting physicians? This, as I understand, provided 
for a certain number of physicians that might be called in to 
serve as consulting physicians, that they might be there for a 
time and then go out. If I understand, there are many physi- 
cians in the United States who have been giving a large part of 
their time to the Government, giving up business and doing a 
great work along that line. 

Mr. DENT. I will state to the gentleman from Illinois that 
that was stricken out because the conferees thought that in the 
Medical Corps of the Army it was not necessary to go out and 
make special contracts for employing civilian physicians, and 
they thought that under some circumstances it might be the sub- 
ject of great abuse. We were informed that it was not necessary 
in view of the force in the Regular Establishment and the Re- 
serve Corps. 

Mr. FOSTER. There is allowed 7 physicians to 1,000 men? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. FOSTER. and the gentleman states tuat is the only 
reason it was left out? 

Mr. DENT. Really, the only purpose it could serve would 
be where the soldier happened to be separated from his force 
and there was no Regular Army physician present. That would 
be the only place in which it could operate; and, in view of the 
fact that it might be subject to great abuse, the conferees 
thought it ought to be stricken out. 

Mr. FOSTER. It seems to me there are a good many men 
called into the service, and who have performed valuable serv- 
ices to the Government along this line. They are not put on 
the pay roll regularly, but go in at times when they could 
render great service to the Government, and practically at little 
cost. 

Mr. DENT. I understand the Government has had no trou- 
ble on that score, physicians in civil life being perfectly willing 
to tender their services. 
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Mr. FOSTER. I think that is true; and yet I thought the 
Government ought to have the right under the circumstances 
to call these men in for that particular purpose. 

i Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from Okla- 
oma. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Record on “ Congressional service.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Borranp). The gentle- 
man from Oklahoma asks unanimous consent to extend his 
remarks in the Recorp. Is there objection? 

Mr. LONDON. Reserving the right to object, I will ask the 
gentleman if he will repeat the offense committed by him in the 
Sixty-fourth Congress, when he used the right to extend re- 
marks in = Record in an attack on the sole socialistic Member 


of 0 areet 

cCLINTIC, I will say that if the gentleman wishes to 
see the remarks before they are printed in the Record I will be 
glad to show them to him. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. EAGAN]. 

Mr. EAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I think the House should know of 
a circumstance brought to my attention this morning, and which 
I understand can not happen again if amendment numbered 101, 
proposed in the conference report, is adopted. Pvt. Henry C. 
Meyerdierks, of the Quartermaster Corps, a resident of North 
Bergen, N. J., and stationed at the Walter Reed Hospital, died 
at the hospital on June 13 last. About two weeks after that his 
father received a letter from his son’s commanding officer giv- 
ing an inventory of the private effects of his son, and in that 
letter occurs this statement: 

“Tf any of the above articles are desired by you as mementoes, 
it will be necessary for you to purchase the same at a price 
fixed by the summary court.” 

I understand that the boy’s commanding oeer was required 
to send that letter in accordance with instructions from The 
Adjutant General of the Army, based on the One hundred and 
twelfth Article of War as enacted by the act of Congress August 
29, 1916. The conference report shows that an amendment to 
the One hundred and twelfth article was passed by the Senate 
and adopted in conference, and I want to ask the gentleman 
from Alabama, the chairman of the committee, whether in his 
opinion that amendment will prevent a distressing incident like 
this occurring again. 

Mr. DENT. I will state I think this amendment would cover 
a case of that kind. I did not know that the law was con- 
strued that strictly. I should have thought if a legal repre- 
sentative of the deceased soldier appeared within a reasonable 
time that he could secure the personal effects, but whether that 
be true or not this amendment to the law absolutely authorizes 
certain relatives of the soldiers to obtain, without the formality 
of any legal procedure or the payment of money, the personal 
effects of the soldier that were with him at the time of his 
death, and it names the order of priority of the relatives entitled 
to the same. 

Mr. EAGAN. I felt that this statement should be made to the 
House, and I might add that I was assured by Pvt. Meyerdierks’s 
commanding officer this morning that his private effects would 
be turned over to his father at once, 

Mr. DENT. I yield to the gentleman from California. 

Mr, KAHN. Does not the gentleman understand that the 
purpose of the amendment is to allow the commanding officer 
to send the effects without any other formality by the next 
of kin? 

Mr. DENT. Yes; and it names the order of the priority of 
the relatives receiving the same. I now yield to the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. JoHnson]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I want to ask 
the gentleman from Alabama concerning amendment 108, page 
121, authorizing the President to commandeer timber and the 
equipment of logging plants. If I read this conference report 
correctly the conferees struck out the Senate amendment and 
inserted a new amendment authorizing condemnation proceed- 
ings for the Army and Navy of the United States. It says 
that condemnation proceedings are hereby conferred upon the 
Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, and the chair- 
man of the United States Shipping Board and the United 
States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation, individu- 
ally or collectively. 

It also says: 


Such right of condemnation shall be exercised by such officials only 
for the purpose of obtaining such property when needed for the pee 
duction,, manufacture, or b ing aircraft, dry.docks, or vessels, their 

apparel or furniture, for housing of Government employees in connec- 
tion with the Army, Navy, or the United States Sh pping Board and 


“Is there objection? 


1918. 
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the United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation, and 
for the 5 of materials and uipment for aircraft, dry 
docks, and vessels. The jurisdiction of such condemnation proceedin 
is hereby vested in the district courts of the United States where the 
roperty which is sought to be condemned, or any thereof, is 
ocated or situated, regerdices of the value of the same. 

Does this mean the general commandeering in regard to 
logging lands or logging operations? 

Mr. DENT, I do not know as I understand the import of 
the gentleman’s question. It means simply that the Senate 
nmendment authorized the President absolutely without any 
legal proceeding to take any standing or fallen timber in this 
country. 

The owner was then relegated in his suit to whatever court 
he could get into, perhaps the Court of Claims. The conferees 
on the part of the House objected to that provision and insisted 
that in order to obtain possession of property for these pur- 
poses the Government ought to proceed by way of condemnation, 
us they had in other cases, and insisted on an amendment to 
the condemnation action passed last July, which is practically a 
war measure, authorizing the Govermment to take immediate 
possession upon the filing of a petition by the United States 
district attorney, but holding the case in court so that the man 
would have his day in court and get his rights. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. That is just it. I have here 
n copy of the bill, as I supposed, with the amendment showing 
in italic on page 121, amendment No. 108, and I do not find 
that provision for court procedure. 

Mr. FIELDS. It is a new provision, inserted in conference. 

Mr. DENT. It is an amendment of the condemnation act as 
passed July 2, 1917, and amended April 11, 1918, so that it is 
unnecessasy to repeat that in this amendment, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. thank the gentleman for 
his statement, which makes it clear. I understand that tim- 
bermen generally in the State of Washington were quite willing 
to stand for straight commandeering as a war necessity. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the 
Rercord upon the commandeering sections of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANTHONY, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Although I am a member of the gentle- 
man’s committee, there is such a mass of new legislation in 
this bill thut I have not been able to digest it. I want to ask 
about the provision affecting contract surgeons. 

Mr. DENT. What is the number of the amendment? 

Mr. ANTHONY. It is the amendment which authorizes the 
placing of contract surgeons who have had 12 years or more of 
service upon the retired list should they fail to pass an exami- 
nation for appointment into the Reserve Corps. 

Mr. DENT. Has the gentleman from Kansas the number of 
that amendment before him? 

Mr. ANTHONY. No; I have not the number; it is on page 
21 of the report. 

Mr. DENT. Yes. What is the gentleman’s inquiry? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Does the gentleman not think that it is a 
rather vicious piece of legislation to place a civil employee of 
the Government upon the retired list with the pay of an oflicer 
after 12 years of service? 

Mr. DENT. I. will say to the gentleman from Kansas that 
I am not willing to use language quite as severe as the word 
“ vicious”; but as a general proposition I do not approve of 
legislation of this kind. The gentleman from Kansas knows, 
however, that these contract surgeons have been doing some 
remarkably good work for a long time. They have served in 
our foreign possessions; and the conferees on the part of the 
House, as the gentleman knows, can not insist upon every- 
thing; they have to make some compromises. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I happen to remember that this same 
proposition has been before our committee a number of times, 

Mr. DENT. So do I; and our committee has heretofore re- 
fused to yield upon it. 

Mr. ANTHONY. And I was rather surprised to see it here 
in the bill. 

Mr. DENT. There are only 25 of them. 

Mr. ANTHONY, I think it is a very dangerous precedent 
for Congress to set—to take civil employees like contract sur- 
geons, who have no status with the Government that requires 
such action as this, and place them upon the retired list with 
three-quarters pay of an officer of the Army. It seems to me 
it is going rather far. 

Mr. DENT. I agree with the gentleman on the general 
proposition, but I do not think this particular thing is going to 
establish any precedent. 

Mr. ANTHONY. The gentleman says that it puts 25 of them 
with this short service upon the retired list? 


Mr. DENT. Oh, no; they must continue to serve. 
only those on who fail to pass examination. 

Mr. ANTHONY. It says they may pass examination for ap- 
pointinent as first lieutenants in the Reserve Corps; but if they 
fail to pass, and probably all of them will, because, as the gen- 
tleman says, they are over age and will not be able to pass the 
ban examination, it means that they will go on the retired 

ist. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I am in receipt of a letter from France 
which says that the men in our Army do not receive their pay 
regularly; that they go as long as two months without receiving 
any pay whatever; that they have no means for defraying their 
ordinary expenses; and the writer of the letter to me draws a 
sharp contrast between the practice of our Army and the prac- 
tice of the English Army. The English Army is paid regularly 
every week, and our men go as long as two months without 
any pay whatever. Does the chairman of the committee know 
anything about those conditions, and if he does, is anything 
being done to remedy them? 

Mr. DENT. ‘This is the first time I have had any information 
on the subject, and I would suggest to the gentleman, if that is 
true, that he should call it to the attention of the Secretary of 
War. I certainly should do so if I had information of that kind. 

Rete SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yie 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Did the gentleman’s correspondent 
also call attention to the fact that we pay our soldiers five times 
as much as the English Army pays its soldiers? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. It does not do any good to agree to pay five 
times as much if we do not pay it. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. We do pay it. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. The thing to which I was calling attention 
was the fact that they do not get their pay. I was not con- 
trasting the amount of pay, but I was contrasting the manner of 
pay. It is no answer to a contract to pay money to say that 
you have agreed to pay a large sum if you do not pay anything. 
If you have agreed to pay twice what you ought to pay and do 
not pay anything, that is no defense. It seems to me that the 
Committee on Military Affairs is the proper committee to in- 
quire into this matter and see what the situation is, rather than 
some individual Member of Congress, and if such evil does 
exist it seems to me it ought to be remedied; that it is not a 
good answer to say on behalf of a member of the committee or 
the conunittee that we have agreed to pay large sums. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I will say to the gentleman I have 
had correspondence and contact with a good many soldiers, and 
the universal statement has been that they have no complaint as 
to pay and no complaint as to food, that we take the best care 
of them, and they consider their treatment by the Government 
in the Army the best and to be above reproach. That is my 
report, and this is the first complaint I have heard. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Will the gentleman yield for a 
suggestion? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I will. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. It is very obvious, of course, from 
a glance at the map that the British Government might pay 
their troops very regularly and at short intervals, because there 
is only the distance of the channel to overcome. But the dis- 
tance of 3,000 miles between this country and France is only our 
first handicap. The second proposition, which is even more 
important and complex, is that our men newly arrived are 
changed about from station to station in the Republic of France, 
and what is one post-office address to-morrow is a dead-letter 
office the day after. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Is not there the same change of quarters 
by the British troops at the front and are they not constantly 
ehanging their addresses? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I dare say, to some extent, but 
they are not in the immediate position now of sending their first 
troops in for the first time, as we are, and then sending them so 
frequently from one station to another in France, perhaps. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I think if that evil exists it should be 
remedied. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Unquestionably it can be, but two 
months is not a very long time. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. It is quite a long time when the private 
soldier is going without any pay. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. It is a long time if conditions are 
normal, but when men have gone to war two months does not 
amount t 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I should think it would seem tonger in 
being away from all associations at home and unable to get 
from friends the things you want or else get money to get there, 
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In such condition I think two months away would be much 
longer than two months at home. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. The young man has always got 
his food, clothing, and quarters, and_all things needed, regard- 
less of his pocket money which the pay would supply. I do not 
think anybody is intending to withhold it from him. I can see, 
and I think the gentleman does, the decided physical disadvan- 
tages that could not always be easily regulated in distributing 
pay under war conditions outside of the distance of 3,000 miles. 

Mr. DEMPSEY, I very readily—— 

Mr. DENT. I only yielded to the gentleman for a question. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask the gentleman a 
question about the conference report, the pay question having 
been settled) Will the gentleman state what is the pressing 
necessity or emergency in reference to the industrial activities 
of the country which are supplying the war needs, to confer 
upon a person or corporation a right to acquire property or an 
easement for temporary use of a power plant or electric light 
corporation by eminent domain? 

Mr. DENT. The gentleman from Massachusetts is well aware 
of the fact that the question of the construction of ships and the 
amount of explosives and munitions of war are two of the most 
important problems that the Government has to meet in this 
emergency and the War Department has submitted this matter 
to the Senate that this would aid the Government in the manu- 
facture of ships and in obtaining explosives and munitions of 
war, surrounding the right to condemn with the provision that 
no private person or corporation should exercise this right until 
he or it had submitted to the Secretary of War the plan that 
they had in view, the amount that could be furnished to the 
Government, and have the approval of the Secretary of War 
before those proceedings could be instituted. The act further 
provides that nothing shall be considered as granting a franchise 
to utilize the facilities after the termination of the war. Now, 
I can not see that any harm can come from that, for it is prac- 
tically and after aN doing through the individual and corporation 
what the Government itself would have the right to do because 
the Secretary of War must authorize the institution of the 
proceedings before they can be instituted. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. DENT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WALSH. This very bill itself commandeers; is author- 
ized to take land by eminent domain. Where heretofore has the 
Government in any legislation conferred authority upon a private 
individual to go in and acquire a strip of land for the erection 
of a line of power wires or cables by eminent domain if that 
power is necessary in connection with Government activities, 
and I will say to the gentleman under the amendment proposed it 
is not confined to manufacturing of ships, explosives, or munitions 
of war, but any other articles or things for the use of the United 
States or their allies. Now, why should the precedent be estab- 
lished conferring that tremendous power, even though it may be 
approved by the Secretary of War, upon an individual or a cor- 
poration, or a combination of corporations for the purpose of 
furnishing electric power. 

Mr. DENT. Well, I will state to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, so far as I am informed, I know of no precedent by 
which Congress has authorized any such proceedings before, 
nor do I know of a precedent for a great many things that Con- 
gress has passed since this war was declared, but we are in 
war now and we are making precedents for the purpose of war. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. I will. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. May I ask, at this point, would this pro- 
vision authorize the corporation known as the “Air-Nitrate Cor- 
poration” to condemn land for the purpose of having wires to 
conduct electric power and carry it from the power plant to their 
plant? 

Mr. DENT. Well, that is a legal proposition and I prefer 
not to express an opinion. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I rather suspect this provision was put 
in for that purpose mainly; however, I do not know about it. 

Mr. DENT. I can not answer the gentleman about that. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman does not know the par- 
ticular condition that this was designed t> affect? 

Mr. DENT. Not at all. I will make the further statement 
that the Senate conferees informed the conferees on the part of 
the House that this provision was carefully gone over by the 
Senator from Iowa, Mr. Cummins; the Senator from Wisconsin, 
Mr. Lexnoor, formerly a Member of this House; and the Senator 
from Utah, Mr. Kino, and that they all approve these provisions 
just exactly as the conference agreed to. . 

Mr. WALSH. Let them sign it if that be the case. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 


Mr. DEMPSEY. Is not the real purpose of this provision to 
enable the construction for the use of the Government of the 
United States and its activities, of power, lines by private capi- 
tal instead of compelling the Government in each instance, to 
do this as a Government activity? 

Mr. DENT. Why, certainly. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. And is not that all it means? 

Mr. DENT. I suppose so. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. In other words, the Government can do it 
itself if it wants to; but if it finds it more advantageous to do 
it through private channels it can do it in that way. That is the 
purpose of it, is it not? - 

Mr. DENT. That is the way I understand it. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 2 

Mr. WALSH. How very simple that proposition is, and Low 
much language and white paper it took to express it in an 
amendment here by several sections. It goes further than that. 
It confers the right upon a British corporation to come in here 
with the approval of the Secretary of -War and condemn land 
across a man’s farm in order to erect a line of power cables; 
and they say they shall not have the right to utilize such facili- 
ties after the termination of the existing state of war; but it is 
provided that at the termination of the existing state of war, 
prior to the entry of judgment in any condemnation proceedings, 
and commencement of construction of extension of the proposed 
facilities, the Secretary of War may revoke it; but if it is not 
done prior to the entry of judgment, prior to the beginning of the 
construction of this line, it can not be revoked. And it seems to 
me that we might, particularly where in this very act we pro- 
vide for the creation of an aircraft corporation in which the 
Government itself is to be a majority stockholder, provide that 
the Government should exercise this right instead of conferring 
the right to take land by eminent domain upon private parties. 
We all know that the electrical power development, or, rather, 
the creation and manufacture, requires large sums of money and 
consequently soon becomes centered in powerful corporations 
which radiate over and cover large sections of territory and ex- 
tend over many States. And I believe that even though this is 
guarded by requiring the approval of the Secretary of War, we 
will find that before the war terminates and the problems inci- 
dent to the termination of the war arise, we will have serious 
trouble if this power is to be conferred upon private individuals 
or private corporations. And it seems to me here is a problem 
that ought to have been brought to the House for consideration 
and the House given an opportunity to express itself on the ques- 
tion, as was suggested at the time this measure was sent to 
conference. On the other hand, we have amendments agreed to 
here by the conferees, and I know they have given careful 
thought to them; but the conference report was not printed until 
just shortly before the House convened, and we have had no 
opportunity to consider and discuss these matters. And the time 
will arrive when the hour will be up, and when we will have 
to vote this thing up or down, It seems to me on a proposition 
such as this there should have been opportunity for discussion 
and perhaps amendment. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. I suppose the gentleman from Alabama has 
yielded me all the time I can properly ask. I have expressed my 
views, but I do not care to trespass on the time of the committee 
further. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
bama yield? 

Mr. DENT. I yield. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I call the gentleman’s atten- 
tion to amendment 109, Aircraft Production Corporation, pages 
124, 125, and 126, for the purpose of asking whether this carries 
an appropriation of $100,000,000 for the establishment of an 
aircraft production corporation that is to be in a measure 
independent of the Government? 

Mr. DENT. For the purpose of asking whether it carries an 
appropriation of 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. One hundred million dollars. 
I wanted to get this in the Recorp, I will say to the gentleman. 
I ask if this amendment carries an appropriation of $100,000,000 
for the purpose of establishing an Aircraft Production Corpora- 
tion which will be independent of the Government? 

Mr. DENT. Does the gentleman mean that this amendment 
No. 109 carries an additional amount of $100,000,000 to what 
has been appropriated in the bill? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. DENT. I think not. It simply authorizes the Govern- 
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Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
California. 

Mr. KAHN. This corporation will have the right to incor- 
porate for $100,000,000. The lumber situation for making 
aircraft is rather peculiar. We supply all the spruce to all the 
cobelligerent nations. Great Britain takes one-half, France 
takes one-sixth, Italy takes one-eighth, and the United States 
takes one-quarter of the output. The gentlemen connected 
with the industry for the United States feel that this corpora- 
tion ought to be organized and that each of the cobelligerent 
nations should put up debentures to this Government for 
the amount of lumber they are receiving from this Government, 
so that in the final analysis, when the day of settlement comes, 
the nations will get returns from their salvage in proportion 
to the stock that they are allotted in the corporation. The 
amount of the capital stock of the corporation is $100,000,000, 
but it is not proposed to appropriate any additional money 
for that purpose. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Well, the Government stands 
to put $100,000,000 into it for the Aircraft Production Corpora- 
tion, does it not? 

Mr. KAHN, It does stand to put in that much. The other 
nations will take much of the stock off the hands of this Govern- 
ment. Their allotment will be fixed by the Aircraft Production 
Board, and they will put up their bonds in the place of ours. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I want to get at that, We 
are going to form a corporation in the United States under the 
laws of the District of Columbia or some one of the States of 
the United States 

Mr. KAHN. I presume under the laws of the District of 
Columbia, or possibly under this law. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If necessary we are going to 
put into the corporation, out of the United States Treasury, as 
high as $100,000,000. That is the situation, is it not? 

Mr. KAHN. I imagine that the foreign countries will put 
up three-fourths of the money by way of debentures, because 
they receive three-fourths of the product of the corporation. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I gather that we are going 
to stand for this corporation. I am glad to hear about these 
allies, but I would like to know who is the director of the 
Aircraft Production Corporation, upon whom the responsibility 
for the conduct of this corporation is to be placed? 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. John D. Ryan, one of the leading business 
men of the country. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Let us get at that. Thi: 
corporation is to be established with $100,000,000 of ‘Treasury 
money, and Mr. John D. Ryan is to be the chairman or director 
of the corporation? 

Mr. KAHN. I doubt if the money will be taken out of the 
Treasury of the United States, as I say. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If we pass this bill there will 
be $100,000,000 available for Mr. John D. Ryan to draw upon 
for the purposes of the corporation. 

Mr. KAHN. It may be possible that, in order to get speedy 
action before the other countries can put up their debentures 
for the amount of stuff they will require, we will have to ad- 
vance it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsyly ania. That is an explanation I want. 
But I observe, in section 2, the Director of Aircraft Production, 
who is to be Mr. John D. Ryan, “may, for and on behalf of 
the United States, subscribe, purchase, and vote not less than 
a majority of the controlling capital stock of such corporation“; 
and a little further on comes this rather unusual paragraph, 
and one as to which I would like to have an explanation, “and, 
with the approval of the Secretary of War, may sell any or 
all of the stock, bonds, notes, debentures, or other securities 
of the United States in such corporation.” Where are the pro- 
ceeds to go? 

„Mr. KAHN. That authorizes him to sell to foreign countries. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I will read the proviso, because 
I want to get this thing clear. The only provision here is—— 

Mr. DENT. On what page is the gentleman reading? 

Mr, MOORE of Pennsylvania. Page 125. He has the right 
to purchase and vote. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. He is required to. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. That is stronger. I sup- 
pose as legislators we ought to know what we are doing in creat- 
ing a $100,000,000 corporation and turning oyer the entire thing 
to Mr. John D. Ityan. Now, read line 19. He has the power, 
“and, with the approval of the Secretary of War, he may sell 
any or all of the stocks, bonds, notes, debentures, or other securi- 
ties of the United States in such corporation : Provided, That at 
no time shail the United States be a minority holder of voting 
stock therein.” I read your proviso, and ask: hu or any other 
genticman, what becomes of the proceeds of the sale of the stock 


I yield to the gentleman from | that Mr. John D. Ryan is authorized to sell? 


Where is there 


any provision in the bill providing for that? 

Mr. DENT. Naturally the place the proceeds would go would 
be into the Treasury. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsy ly ania. It does not say so. 

2 — DENT. It follows as a matter of course and as a matter 
of law. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I do not think it follows as a 
matter of course. 

Mr. DENT. The gentleman from Pennsylvania will not dis- 
pute the proposition that whenever any Government property is 
sold under authority of law the proceeds must be covered into 
the Treasury. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsy Tvania. 
a moment further? 

Mr. DENT. Yes, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The only provision I see for 
the disposition of the proceeds of the sale of the stock is on 
page 126, where it reads, “ Upon the dissolution of the cor- 
poration or corporations the same shall be liquidated and the 
assets distributed in accordance with the laws of the District of 
Columbia or the State or States under which such corporation 
or corporations are organized.” What becomes of the United 
States’ holdings under those circumstances? 

Mr. DENT. I will state to the gentleman that I can not 
answer him any further than by the statement I have already 
made, and that is that it seems to me that under general law 
whenever any Government property is sold under authority of 
law the proceeds must be covered into the Public Treasury. 
That is a matter of gencral law, and it is not necessary to put 
it in this legislation. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That is modified to a certain 
extent hy the provision that the money shall be distributed in 
8 with the laws of the District of Columbia or the 

States. 

Mr. DENT. No. I differ from the gentleman about that. 
I construe that to mean that that distribution shall be made 
to the stockholders and not the Government of the United 
States as a stockholder. That is the method of providing for 
distribution to the stockholders, other than the Government. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Sneaker, will the gentleman yield to 
me about three minutes? 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, how much time haye I left? 

The SPEAKER. Twelve minutes. 

Mr. DENT. I yield to the gentleman from Wyoming four 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. 
for four minutes. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I have no desire to criticize 
the conferees on the part of the House on the Army appropria- 
tion bill. I think, as a matter of fact, that under the circum- 
stances and conditions they did excellently well. They cer- 
tainly made an earnest effort to carry out the will of the House 
relative to the amendments of the Senate, and they have been- 
to a very considerable extent successful in accomplishing that. 
Yet the fact remains that the conference report contains a very 
considerable amount of undigested, comparatively little under- 
stood, and doubtful legislation. It is a very unfortunate com- 
mentary on our methods of procedure here, and it ought to be a 
lesson to this House to more earnestly insist than the House 
has been doing in the recent past upon keeping legislative pro- 
visions off of appropriation bills. 

‘There are provisions added to this bill in the Senate that had 
not been considered by Senate committees, provisions that were 
only briefly discussed on the floor of the Senate, never presented 
to a committee of the House, never considered by the House. 
This was the situation: A bill carrying vast appropriations ab- 
solutely essential to the conduct of the war, loaded down in the 
Senate with ali sorts of questionable provisions, and the House 
conferees compelled either to withhold from the Army its neces- 
sary funds or to accept some of these propositions, in regard to 
weeh I have no doubt they had very serious questionings and 

oubts. 

I do not know just how we are to cure this increasing tend- 
ency of another body to insist on legislating in conference, but 
there ought to be some way to accomplish that result. The con- 
dition of war, coupled with the fact that the appropriation bills 
were considered late in the session and had not been agreed 
upon at the beginning of the new fiscal year, has been taken 
advantage of by the other legislative body of the Congress to 
compel the House, through its conferees, to accept much in the 
way of legislatioh which, in my opinion, the House would not 
consider favorably if presented in the usual way to the House 
committees. As I said at the beginning, I do not criticize the 
conferees. I think, under the circumstances, they have dene re- 
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markably well. But there is no sort of question but that in 
time to come some of the provisions added to this bill in con- 
ference to-day will rise up to plague us. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Tulley, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had insisted upon its amendments 
to the bill (II. R. 11283) to amend and reenact sections 4, 11, 16, 
19, and 22 of the act approved December 23, 1913, and known 
as the Federal reserve act, and sections 5208 and 5209, Revised 
Statutes, disagreed to by the House of Representatives, had 
agreed to the conference asked by the House on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. Owen, 
Mr. Hrrcncock, and Mr. McLean as the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATIONS, 


Mr. SISSON, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the House agree to the conference asked for by the Senate on 
the District of Columbia appropriation bill (H. R. 11092). I 
think it can be done by unanimous consent and will take only a 
moment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi asks 
mnanimous consent that the House agree to the conference 
asked for, by the Senate on the District of Columbia appro- 
priation bill. Is there objection? ; 

There was no objection; and the Speaker appointed as con- 
ferees on the part of the House Mr. Sisson, Mr. McAnprews, 
and Mr. Davis, s 

ARMY APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, proceeding again with the eon- 
sideration of the conference report on the Army bill, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Dent] be extended one hour. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent that the time of the gentleman from Alabama 
IMr. Dexr] be extended one hour in addition to the hour he 
has. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from Ala- 
bama yield? 8 

Mr. DENT. I yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I notice that the Senate took advantage of 
existing conditions by incorporating another separate bill as a 
Senate amendment to the Army appropriation bill, providing 
for an interdepartmental social hygiene board. ‘This relates 
to the control of venereal diseases on the part of the National 
Government. Many of us, I suppose, have received letters in 
behalf of this bill. I believe it establishes for the first time the 
policy of the National Government giving consideration to 
health matters that are purely local in the States, and appro- 
priates $1,400,000 for two years in succession. Will the gen- 
tleman inform the House what was the exigent condition that 
, caused the Senate conferees to insist on this separate bill to be 
incorporated in the appropriation bill? 

Mr. DENT. The statement made to the conferees was that 
this situation throughout the country was so serious that it was 
necessary for the Government to coordinate with the States in 
order to try to stamp out these diseases from civil life, because 
of the fact that most of the trouble on account of these diseases 
in the Army is caused by those who are coming in from civil 
life under the draft. Of course, this is in line with legislation 
that has heretofore been adopted by Congress, appropriating so 
much money on condition that the States would appropriate a 
similar amount, the jurisdiction to control the matter being left 
with the States. I will state to the gentleman from Wisconsin 
for his own satisfaction that I was inclined very much to agree 
with his views, and stood out just as long as I could, but we 
had to have an appropriation bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In my own State at a recent special ses- 
sion of the legislature we increased the authority of the respec- 
tive health officers to control these diseases whfch are the result 
of sexual vice, and I believe other States are following the 
same line; but here we have for the first time a policy of the 
National Government going into the control of health matters. 


Of course all of us who have any acquaintance with life know 


of the ravages of venereal diseases. In prior legislation we 
have authorized the Government to establish vice zones around 
the cantonments and camps, and I believe in this bill there is a 
provision to which the House conferees agreed, forbidding 
portable houses or conveyances of ill fame within a certain 
radius of camps and cantonments, to provide against evils to 
which attention has been called in some of the large cities, 
where automobiles have been utilized for purposes of prosti- 
tution, 


If we launch into this policy, so far as the control of venereal 
diseases ure concerned, it is a warrant for our launching a 
policy for the control of tubercular troubles and every other 
character of disease. I recognize that some good will come from 
it; but when the States are going ahead so rapidly on their own 
initiative to control this condition, whether we should take 
supervisory control is a question that must be determined by 
Congress. We have done something it. the control of diseases 
of cattle and horses and other domestic animals, and that policy 
can be used strongly as an example warranting this legislation. 
If we spend millions of dollars for the control of dourene and 
other diseases of horses and cattle, of course we are justitied 
in spending millions or tens of millions of dollars for the 
eradication of diseases that are so fatal to the offspring of the 
human species. 


Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, will my colleague yield? 
Mr. DENT. I yield to the gentleman from California. 


Mr. KAIIN. The Committee on Military Affairs have been 
infermed by the War Council thut in the National Army—the 
boys who are drafted and who come right from the homes of the 
Nation—there are 278 out of every 1,000 infected with venereal 
disease. Those are official figures from the War Department, 
and that discloses an appalling condition of affairs in this coun- 
try. It well behooves the Government to cooperate with the 
States in stamping out this curse of the human race. Cases of 
smallpox, bubonic plague, diphtheria, and scarlet fever must be 
reported to the local health authorities immediately, and the 
country, the States, and the municipalities seek to regulate and 
prevent the spread of those diseases; but through prudery and 
mawkish sentimentality we have closed our eyes to the serious 
condition that exists in our country by reason of the prevalence 
of venereal diseases. I contend, therefore, that this legislation 
is a step in the right direction, and that every father and mother 
in this country will approve of the action of the Congress in 
establishing this board of social hygiene. 

Mr. WALDOW. Mr. Speaker, I notice that the amendment 
in relation to the Aircraft Production Corporation provides for 
the purchase, production, and manufacture of aircraft. 

Mr. KATIN. Yes. 

Mr. WALDOW. Does the gentleman know if this corporation 
contemplates the purchase of any existing plants that are now 
manufacturing aircraft? 

Mr. KAHN. I do not. I rather imagine that they will do 
something in that direction; but, of course, we are in a condition 
where we need aircraft. We want to procure them wherever we 
can get them, and we want them speedily. I rather imagine 
that the Government will be anxious to cooperate with all the 
existing plants, and will endeavor to provide any additional ones 
that may be needed to give us aeroplanes in such numbers as 
may be required for the winning of this war. 

Mr. WALDOW. I agree with what the gentleman says, but 
from his statement a short time ago I took it that this Aircraft 
Production Corporation was only going to secure the necessary 
spruce, I was wondering how far their duties might go. 

Mr. KAHN. That will be only one of their activities. Of 
course in the production of aircraft we have had an unfortu- 
nate condition in this country. Before we got into the war, 
and although the flying machine was first invented in this 
country, the other nations got way ahead of us. When we 
entered the war we had practically no airplanes and no facili- 
ties for producing them. Relying on the promises of pro- 
ducers and the optimism of producers the announcement was 
made by the War Department officials and the Signal Corps 
men that within a year we would have 22,000 airplanes. Un- 
fortunately the tentative program has fallen down. I do not 
blame the men who made the announcement. They did not 
know the difficulties of the situation themselves. The purpose 
of this Aircraft Production Board is to stimulate the production 
of everything that will go into the manufacture of aeroplanes, 
The iden is to make all the countries who will be the bene-* 
ficiaries of that production put up their share of the amount 
that will be required to produce these things. ‘Their Govern- 
ments will put up their debentures, so that when the war is 
over and they have a certain amount of salvage on hand the 
entire matter will be settled in a straightforward businesslike 
way without any hitches and without any bitter feeling, be- 
cause each stockholding country will be entitled to its propor- 
tionate share of the proceeds of the assets of the corporntion 
when the war is over. 

Mr. WALDOW. I thank the gentleman for his explanation. 
I was greatly interested in the subject, as the Curtis airplane 
plant in Buffalo is located in my district. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 
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Mr. KNUTSON. I had a letter a short time ago from an 
aeroplane construction company located in the Northwest, 
wherein they said that they had been unable to interest the 
War Department in their plant or to secure contracts in any 
way, shape, or form. They had offered to turn their plant over 
to the Government. They were under the impression that the 
War Department was favoring the Curtis and Wright plane 
companies to the exclusion of others. Can the gentleman give 
any information upon that point? 

Mr. KAHN. I do not think there is a word of foundation for 
that assertion. I believe the Aircraft Production Board is doing 
its best to stimulate the plants all over the country that are in 
successful production of aeroplanes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman further yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. What became of the $640,000,000 that this 
Congress provided last year? 

Mr. KAHN. The gentleman is a little behind the time. 
When this bill was brought up originally in the House in May 
this matter was explained in full, and every dollar of that 
appropriation was accounted for. If the gentleman will just 
turn back to the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, he will see that al- 
though we did appropriate $640,000,000 the great portion of the 
money had not then been expended. 

Mr. KNUTSON. What was the idea of coming before Con- 
gress and asking a further appropriation if that money had 
not been expended? ž 

Mr. KAHN. It had been obligated. I want to say to the 
gentleman that, of course, all that money was not utilized in the 
purchase of aeroplanes. The department had to purchase land 
in many parts of the country; they had to have land for the 
purpose of establishing camps for the training of the men; 
they had to establish flying fields; they had to lease a great 
many tracts of land; they had to buy many things that were 
required for the successful production of machines; they had 
to build hangars for machines; they had to put up barracks for 
the men who are being taught how to fly, and all that required 
large sums of money. 

Mr. KNUTSON, Six hundred and forty million dollars rep- 
resents 64 cents for every minute since the birth of Christ. 

Mr. KAHN. Weil, I do not catch the application of the gen- 
tleman’s remarks. I am not a lightning calculator and don't 
know whether his figures are correct. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I asked some questions about 
the aircraft production during the consideration of the bill 
carrying the appropriation of $640,000,000. I have heard the 
gentleman's explanation of it. The gentleman knows that there 
is an inquiry going on in regard to the expenditure of that 
$640,000,000, and that the President has appointed Charles E. 
Hughes as chief examiner of the charges made. As one Mem- 
ber of Congress who voted for that appropriation, I have not 
been entirely satisfied that we were getting a full return for 
the expenditures made. I voted on the assurance of the gentle- 
man from California that the War Department demand for 
aeroplanes was urgent. I wanted to hasten this matter. As 
a patriotic Representative I wanted to see results come from 
the expenditure of so large a sum as $640,000,000. That is the 
reason I have made inquiries and why other inquiries are now 
being made as to this Aircraft Production Corporation ap- 
propriation of $100,000,000 additional. 

Mr. KAHN, The Aircraft Production Board will be prac- 
tically the same kind of a board as the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration, Its functions will be the same as to the production 
of airplanes as the Emergency Fleet Corporation's in regard 
to the building of ships. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. There have been some rumors 
in regard to the Emergency Fleet Corporation. 

Mr. KAHN. And they are being investigated. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. But they are turning out 
ships now, and we are getting results. Are we getting results 
in aeroplanes? The gentleman may be able to say something 
on that subject which will be illuminating. 

Mr. KAHN. I want to say to the gentleman that, in my 
opinion, the aireraft production at the present time is going 
along exceedingly satisfactorily. 

Mr. DENT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. N 

Mr. DENT. I placed in the Recorp on Wednesday a letter 
from the Secretary of War showing what had been accom- 
plished within the past 12 months, and among other things is 
the statement that for the week ending the 15th of June the Gov- 
ernment had reached the production of 80 planes delivered that 


week, and the statement was made that the production in the 
future from now on would be as many as they anticipated. 

Mr. WALDOW. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman state 
whether those were battle planes. 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. DENT. Combe: planes. 5 

Mr. KAHN, That is the number that are being produced 
in the United States. We are producing some on the other side 
aso, so that we are getting considerably more per week than 
the gentleman from Alabama has stated. 

Mr. GILLETT. If the gentleman will allow me to state, 
with reluctance, the gentleman’s statement that we are doing 
satisfactorily is exactly what the Secretary of War told our 
committee last January—that our plane production was going 
very satisfactorily. I have no doubt that he was deceived. I 
hope the gentleman is not as much deceived as he was. 

Mr. KAHN. There are two factors that go into the manu- 
facture of aeroplanes, the plane itself and the motor. The 
motor is more important than the plane. A great deal of the 
delay in this country was due to the difficulty we had in getting 
a satisfactory motor. Some of us think it might have been ad- 
visable for the Government to accept those motors that were in 
use in England and France and that had proven satisfactory 
at the time we got into this war. The then head of the Signal 
Corps, however, and other gentlemen interested felt that we 
ought to develop our own motor, which would be much simpler 
than the other motors used by foreign countries, a motor that 
could be standardized and that would produce greater power 
than the other motors. There was considerable difficulty about 
it. After testing the so-called Liberty motor they found certain 
defects, structural defects, and it required many weeks to 
remedy those defects. In the meantime valuable time was slip- 
ping away. It was unfortunate, but at the present time the 
Liberty motor has demonstrated its value. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. It is a fact, is it not, that the Liberty 
motor has been abandoned as a motor for battle planes proper— 
the small, actual fighting planes? 

Mr. KAHN. It has not been abandoned for the large combat 


planes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I am referring to the actual, small 
fighting planes. That is the fact, is it not? 

Mr. KAHN. Iam not advised as to that. The Liberty motor 
is a 12-cylinder motor. It is too powerful, in my opinion, for 
the smaller planes. I rather think that the Government is now 
buying or having manufactured for its use the Hispano-Suiza, 
the Bugati, and several others. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. My information, which is not as official 
as the gentleman's, is that the Liberty motor has proven a con- 
spicuous suecess in so far as the large bombing planes are con- 
cerned. ; 

Mr. KAHN. Also the observation planes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. And the observation planes, but that it 
has practically been abandoned, as it has not been considered 
advisable for the small fighting planes. 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. CRAGO. And the testimony before our committee was 
that they had never intended to use it in those lighter planes, 

Mr. KAHN. That is true. 
fi w GILLETT. It did not start as a 12-cylinder motor, 

id it? 

Mr. CRAGO. The testimony was that it was never thought 
that it would be successful for the small planes. 

Mr. GILLETT. When it started as a 6 or an 8 cylinder it 
was thought it would be. 

Mr. CRAGO. Yes. 

Mr. KAHN. Yes; that is probably true, but they had not 
developed it to a 12-cylinder motor. It has proven so suc- 
cessful that England and France have placed large orders for 
them with our country and we are now supplying those coun- 
tries with the Liberty motor. 

Mr. DENT, Mr. Speaker, I do not want to interrupt the 
statements in respect to the Liberty motor, but the matter of 
aircraft and air program is something that has been passed 
upon. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, I merely want to suggest that in 
conversation with the president of the Wright company at 
Dayton, he said that up to June 22 they had shipped 421 battle- 
planes and were capable of producing them in great quantities, 
but the reason they had not done so was that there had been a 
good many changes made, and they had not yet gotten into the 
real process of production, 

Mr. KAHN, It is going forward now with increasing rapidity 
every week. 
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Mr. FESS. He told me that there were 36 carloads shipped 
on one day out of Dayton. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, it is true that the conferees agreed 
to a great many matters of legislation that were put in the bill 
by the Senate as Senate amendments. Most of the amendments 
that were put on were amendments that the Military Committee 
of iue House had heretofore considered. I suggested to the 
House the other day, and I repeat it now, that as there were 
certain legislative matters that ought to be adopted before Con- 
gress took a recess, I was perfectly willing for the Senate to put 
upon the Army appropriation bill such legislative matters as the 
War Department insisted upon and as the two committees of 
the two Houses of Congress were practically agreed upon. 

In response to that suggestion the chairman of the Senate 
Military Affairs Committee invited the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Kann] and myself to meet with him and the rank- 
ing minority member of the Senate Committee on Military 
Affairs and Gen. Crowder and certain representatives of his 
office. We went over most of this legislation. We went par- 
ticularly into the amendments providing for changes in the na- 
tional-defense act and had a complete understanding as to each 
one of them. I do not think that there could be any objection 
to any of that legislation. It is true that in addition to some of 
the measures that the War Department wanted the Senate 
adopted legislation either by suggestion of the committee or on 
the floor of the Senate. Some of them the conferees agreed to 
und others we disagreed to. 

I wish to state that the conferees went into conference on 
Monday afternoon; that on that afternoon we agreed upon the 
money items in the bill, and that we spent from that time unti) 
Friday afternoon ferreting out different legislative features 
that had been put on the bill. . 

I do not think that there is anything of consequence that the 
conferees finally agreed upon that was placed upon the bill 
as new legislative matter that any serious objection can be 
made to. Now, I wish to make this statement and then I shall 
be through, unless some Members desire to ask me some fur- 
ther questions about the bill. There was in the bill a provi- 
sion with regard to the appointment of two additional major 
generals of the line and one lieutenant general. That provision 
was compromised in the conference by providing for the two 
major generals and cutting out the provision for the lieutenant 
general. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman let me finish 
my statement, and then I will yield to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. 

The agreement made by the conferees as to the major generals 
was made at the earnest insistence of the Secretary of War be- 
cause of the peculiar attitude in which the present Chief of Ord- 
nance and the present Chief of the Quartermaster’s Department 
are placed. They both now have the rank of major general. 
They can be retired by the President to-day as major generals, 
They can be retired as major generals upon their own personal 
request. They do not desire to ask that. The department does 
not desire to ask them to retire with that rank, and the depart- 
ment is using both of those men in the performance of valuable 
service for the Government. One of them is connected with the 
War Council, after having spent some months in France studying 
the ordnance situation over there, and the other is in command 
of the Southeastern Department at Charleston, S. C. If this bill 
is not passed the officers occupying these positions will either 
have to retire by request on the part of the President or upon 
their own personal request or they will have to serve out their 
term, which expires some time next February, I believe it is, 
and one of them will absolutely, after serving for many years, 
be relegated entirely to private life. 

I did not want to agree in those provisions, and I had a con- 
ference with the Secretary of War, and I was accompanied in 
that conference by the gentleman from California [Mr. KAHN], 
and the Secretary of War requested that we adopt this pro- 
yision so there would be no trouble about these two cases, 
and for that reason the House conferees agreed on the provision 
authorizing the retirement now or when they reached the re- 
tiring age as major general with the rank they now hold. The 
other provision in the amendment, put on on the floor of the 
Senate, authorized the appointment of Gen. Crowder as lieu- 
tenant general of the Army. There was some difference of 


opinion upon the subject, but no action was taken by the con- 


ferees upon the. item in the bill until Gen. Crowder sent to the 
chairman of the Military Committee of the Senate and to my- 
self, as the chairman of the House Committee on Military 
Affairs, a letter in which he asked that that provision be 
stricken out of the bill. Whatever differences of opinion we 
may entertain as to the policy pursucd by the Judge Advocate 
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General acting as Provost Marshal General, we all must con- 
cede that his administration of the draft law has been a sue- 
cess, I will say, even far beyond the expectations of the most 
earnest advocates of the draft system. [Applause.] And to- 
day I desire as a part of my remarks to have read from the 
desk and to be printed in the Recorp the magnanimous letter 
which he has written, in which he says that he does not desire 
that any special favoritism should be shown to him at this 
time. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read the letter. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

War DEPARTMENT, 
Orrice or run Provost MARSHAL GENERAL, 
Washington, July 5, 1918. 
Hon. S. Hunxet Dent, Jr., 
House of Representatives. > 

My Dear Mn. Duyt: In view of that provision of the Army appro- 
priation bill perona to myself, now ding before the conference 
conimittee, if is unavoidable that I should take this opportunity to lay 
before you and also Senator CHAMBERLAIN, of the Senat 
2 7— ar irepo sentiments and to ask you to communicate them, 


‘hat the provision in question involves a compliment and a distine- 
tion which I value beyond — hina in my military 
nd to by the vote of the Senate gratifies 


in a broad 
way, I am reluctant to allow the consideration of the pro; proviso 
to proceed further. If the conferees are in accord with my wishes 
for the House conferees, 


nearly 18,000 eitize assisted by legal and medical adviso 
in ev jurisdiction, ve —— with the national headquarters 
efficiently and honorably, many without compensation, in the 


superb teamwork which has produced the gratifying results attained 
under the selective service law. These results embrace the registra- 
tion of more ten and one-half millions of citizens and their 
classification for military service and the entrainment of the nearly 
1,600,000 men now serving with the colors, By August 1 of this 
ae 3 8 will be 8 2.600.000, Baro by s 
ose year, expected requ aggregate 
will approach 3,000,000. Of the members of these boards it may be 
truly sald that when the selective service system which they administer 
ceases to function efficiently to produce the military and to conserve 
the industrial man power we shall be in a fair way to lose this war. 
I have long entertained the view that something ought to be done 
to recognize publicly and emphatically the enormous sacrifices these 
citizens have made in bestowing the continuous and exhausting service 
that has been indispensable carrying the administrative burden 
of the selective service system. The difficulty has been in devising 
a suitable reward, nation wide in Its application, and acceptable 
— to those who have so participated. At the risk of being 
regarded as ungrateful to the proposers of this provision I can not 
to be satisfied my own conscientiously performed 


tions are received, 


pronor share 
Army wit t public and distinguished acknowledgment in 
the records of C. 3 

These men, my fallow workers, their tolls, their sacrifices, and thelr 
achievements, are next to my heart. On this subject I frankly confess. 
to a deep sentiment—I hope that it will not be reckoned as senti- 
mentality—a sentiment which would not receive unalloyed satisfaction 
— — ro St of any honor, however generous, t Is personal 
o myself only. 

In pacas before you at this time these sincere convictions, I trust 
that I have adequately expressed the motive that prompted this letter. 

Cordially and gratefully, yours, 
CROWDER. 


E. H. : 
Provost Marshal General. 

[Applause.] 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. BORLAND}. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, I want to take this opportunity 
to pay my compliments to Gen. Crowder for the dignified de- 
cision that he has made by this letter. When the selective-serv- 
ice law was before the House I supported it earnestly. I re- 
garded it as one of the greatest pieces of legislation that any 
nation had ever undertaken. I regarded it as the most re- 
markable piece of legislation in preparation for a war that was 
ever proposed or carried out by any country. The success of 
that legislation rested not entirely upon the wisdom of its 
construction, but rested, of course, fundamentally and ulti- 
mately upon the wisdom of its enforcement, and I think that we 
have been peculiarly “ortunate that the administration of that 
great law, so nearly affecting the destiny of millions of Amert- 
ean citizens and American homes, fell into the hands of a man 
who was big enough to handle that big proposition. We all 
admit that Gen. Crowder's handling of that selective-draft law. 
has been the most remarkable success in our war preparation. 
We have heard criticism all down the line of other things 
relating to our preparedness, but apparently there has been 
almost a unanimous acquiescence in the proposition that the 
handling of the selective-draft law has exceeded the fondest 
expectations of those who supported the law. I believe that has 
been due in large measure to the splendid services and military 
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knowledge of Gen. Crowder. [Applaus.] I believe it has been 
due also to the remarkable spirit of cooperation which has 
been shown by the local draft boards. I am free to say without 
invidious comparison that these is not a nation in the world 
that could have put the administration of such a law afiecting 
the destiny of its citizens into the hands of local boards com- 
posed of provincial officials in every quarter of the country. No 
nation would have attempted it, and yet this Nation, which less 
than a lifetime ago emerged from the most bitter civil sirife, 
has seen fic to put it into the hands of local officials in every 
querter of our land to administer a law vital to the national 
life. The administration that has been carried on by those 
local boards, the Joyalty, the patriotism, and self-sacrifice that 
they have shown is beyond praise. I think that the coopera- 
tion between Gen. Crowder and those local boards and the 
interest which he has inspired in the local boards, and the 
spirit which he has put into them in the administration of the 
law has been a wonderful factor in the success of the prepared- 
ness and in the making of this great National Army for the de- 
fense of this country. He deserves and he has received from 
the American people a meed of praise for this work, which will 
erystallize into enduring fame. His contribution to the win- 
ning of this war has been substantial and will fix his place in the 
affections of the Nation as one of the great constructive figures 
of this national crisis. 

I should haye been glad on the floor of this House to have 
voted for what I believe is a well-deserved honor to Gen. 
Crowder, but I belieye he has taken a big decision in refusing 
to permit any appearance of such individual partiality on the 
part of Congress toward himself. I think sometimes wo set 
an undue importance upon the mere question of rank. But as 
that great poet of my ov-n race, Bobbie” Burns, says: 

The rank is but the guinea's stamp, 
The man's the gowd for a’ that. 

[Applauce.] 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, I wish to ask the chairman 
of the committee some questions about this section, Chapter 
XXVI, page 148, of the bill, being amendment 123, which au- 
thorizes any person, association, or corporation to acquire by 
condemnation any lands, interests, or rights for the purpose of 
furnishing electric power to the United States or persons or 
corporations engaged in manufacturing ships, explosives, or 
munitions of war during the war. 

Now, that section was adverted to by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH] a little while ago, and it has been 
put in by the committee without any consideration by this House, 
and I presume that nothing I would say would have any effect 
upon it. But I want to call the attention of the gentleman in 
charge of this bill to what seems to me to be a very dangerous 
power contained in this section. I will admit we ought to 
grant to the President and to the Government every war power 
that is necessary in order to prepare our country for war and 
wage it to success, and I have voted that way since this Con- 
gress convened in extraordinary session, and I propose to con- 
tinue to so vote. But here is a proposition that proposes to en- 
dow individuals, whether they are citizens of the United States 
or of our allied nations, with the power of eminent domain, and 
it proposes to clothe them with the power to go into any 
State and condemn land and property rights and facilities to 
be used in the manufacture of ammunition or other supplies for 
the war. 

Now, the only restriction on that extraordinary power, Mr. 
Chairman, is found in the provision, page 149, line 14, that it 
must be first submitted to and “ receive the approval of the Sec- 
retary of War.” Then, the other restriction is that any con- 
demnation proceedings must be “according to the proceedings 
in the State where the land is located.” It is worthy of note at 
this point that in Pennsylvania, the State from which I come, 
no individual enjoys the right of eminent domain. There is 
only one case in which an individual can take property, and 
that is where he owns a coal mine, quarry, or mineral deposit. 
Then under certain conditions he can take a right of way leading 
out to a public highway, a navigable stream, or a railway, but 
only an easement as a right of ingress or egress to such mine 
or quarry and under no other circumstances, And we propose 
here under an act of Congress to endow an individual with 
‘this high sovereign right which the supreme law of the State 
withholds from its own citizens. 

Mr. DENT. Will the gentleman yield for a moment? 

Mr. ROBBINS. Yes. 

Mr. DENT. I thought the gentleman wanted to ask a 
question. Does the gentleman want some time? 

Mr. ROBBINS. I would like some time. 

Mr. DENT. I would like to fix a time. 


Mr. ROBBINS. Let me suggest to the gentleman that we 
are going to be in session until a report comes back from the 
White House about our taking a recess at half past 4, and 
we can well employ the time considering this bill. 

Mr. DENT. I do not intend to cut the gentleman off, but 
how much time does the gentleman want? 

Mr. ROBBINS. Give me five minutes. 

Mr. DENT. I yield to the gentleman five minutes. 

Mr. ROBBINS. As I stated, this gives the individual a 
right, and an alien, too, that is not given to our own citizens 
under the law of Pennsylvania to go in and condemn property, 
either public or private, without restriction. This right ought 
to be circumscribed and limited, I think. First, the right of 
eminent domain can not be conferred upon a corporation in 
Pennsylvania to take the dwelling house of an individual that 
is in his actual possession and occupancy of the owner or 
take a church or graveyard. We propose here, without any 
limitation to confer eminent domain rights, not only upon cor- 
porations, but upon an individual. That sort of an act of Con- 
gress, of course, would be a- nullity in Pennsylvania, against 
the specific reservations contained in our constitution, and 
against the constitutional provisions of the United States and 
the laws enacted thereunder. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBBINS. Yes. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Is not the real purpose of the conferring 
of the right of eminent domain dependent not upon whether 
it is conferred upon a corporation or an individual, but upon 
the purpose for which it is conveyed, whether it is granted 
for a public purpose, a purpose which would serve the public, 
or whether it is granted for a private purpose? 

Mr. ROBBINS. No. ; 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Is not that the real basis of it?- 

Mr. ROBBINS. That is not the law. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I know it is not the law, but is not that 
the purpose? 

Mr. ROBBINS. My time is limited. I will give you some 
time afterwards, if you will permit. The right of eminent 
domain is one of the strictest rights given to a corporation. 
Old Judge Black has laid down this proposition in a case in 
Pennsylvania that is quoted in all jurisdictions. “When the 
power of eminent domain is claimed those asserting the claim 
must point to the specific language containing the grant; in 
the absence of such, the power does not exist.” 

Now, here is the situation thut alarms me about this ex- 
traordinary provision in this act. In western Pennsylvania we 
have three large public-service corporations manufacturing 
electricity and selling it for light, heat, and power. One that 
is located in my part of the State serves municipalities, street 
railways, coal mines, and all manner of corporations and indi- 
viduals consuming either light, heat, and power. Under this 
provision, this extraordinary provision, it is proposed, with 
the approval of the Secretary of War, that a foreigner—French, 
English, or Italian, belonging to our allies—could come out 
there and take away the power from our coal mines or our 
municipalities or our street railways and paralyze and dis- 
organize the whole industrial situation in western Pennsyl- 
vania? If that is the purpose of this bill, then, I assert, it is 
conferring a power that we ought not to confer, because the 
injury by its exercise would be greater than any benefits we 
would derive by giving such extraordinary power to the Gov- 
ernment or to individuals or corporations who wish the right 
to make power or to manufacture munitions. This can be 
accomplished in conformity to law better than against the law. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. In each instance, if it should be 
a foreigner or ally, the application must have the approval of 
the Secretary of War. 

Mr. ROBBINS. That is the only restriction, that and the 
fact that he must go into the local courts to condemn land. But 
I contend for us to confer such extraordinary, unlimited power 
is wrong. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. It does not confer it. It simply 
appoints a more restricted agency, that is to determine whether 
he is to have it or not and for what purpose, and that purpose, 
as set down here, is a war purpose. 

Mr. ROBBINS. But war purposes means in this Congress 
any purpose directly or indirectly connected with the prepara- 
tion for war. And the Secretary of War would not know the 
disastrous result that would follow the shutting down of the 
West Penn Electric Power, for instance, in western Penn- 
sylvania, that operates coal mines and street railways and 
public utilities of every sort as well as furnishes light to many 
thousand homes and many schools and churches. 
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Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Have we not day after day put 
in his hands power more extensive in possibilities than that? 

Mr. ROBBINS. There is no exercise of power that would be 
fraught with such disaster as the full exercise of this power 
would be. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 
yield? 

Mr. ROBBINS. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Where does the gentleman find in the 
bill the authority to do what the gentleman states—to take 
away the facilities for creating power? This is a provision, as 
I understand it, simply for the condemnation of the location of 
a plant. 

Mr. ROBBINS. It is not the condemnation of a location. 
It is the condemnation of facilities, also, as you will see in 
line 21 of page 148. The word “power ” is stricken out and the 
words “lines of transmission” are inserted on page 149. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. It is “for the acquirement by condem- 
nation of any land, the temporary use thereof, or other interests 
therein, or right pertaining therete, for the location or construc- 
tion of any power plant.” 

Mr. ROBBINS. The words “power plant” are stricken out 
of the corrected copy of the bill we are now considering. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore [Mr. Dickinson]. The time of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania has expired. 

Mr. ROBBINS. You will find the facilities described in line 
22 of page 149. I would like an explanation of the section, 
because, if it means all this, we ought not to adopt it in its 
present form. I favor the granting of the authority here 
requested, but think proper constitutional safeguards should be 
still preserved about the provisions of the act which grants the 
rights. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I have endeavored to explain the 
situation. I have had several inquiries about it, and I have 
endeavored to explain it as well as I could, and, in brief, I 
have stated that no private party or corporation could institute 
such proceedings until the Secretary of War was informed of 
the purpose they had in view, and what they could accomplish 
for the benefit of the Government. These private parties and 
corporations must have the approval of the Secretary of War 
before the proceeding could be instituted. Therefore it is, 
after all, a Government condemnation proceeding; so that it is 
just a question of difference between tweedledum and twee- 
dledee. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. KAHN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. RoB- 
BINS] spoke of invading the coal mines of Pennsylvania. One 
of the very purposes of this provision in the bill is to conserve 
the coal supply of the country. It is believed that by generat- 
ing enough electric power in the various sections of the coun- 
try that can turn out supplies for the use of the Government 
and the Army we can conserve thousands, yes, hundreds of 
thousands, of tons of coal that would otherwise have to be 
mined for these utilities. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I yield the balance of my time to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Kaun], and after that I hope 
that I can move the previous question on the adoption of the 
conference report, : 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from California 
is recognized. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, I was exceedingly pleased to hear 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Bortanp] speak as he did of 
the valuable services rendered his country by Gen. Crowder. 
{Applause.] It has been necessary for me at various times 
since our entrance into the war, by reason of being a member 
of the Committee on Military Affairs, to consult with the Judge 
Advocate General of the Army and the Provost Marshal Gen- 
eral, Gen. Crowder occupying both positions. I want to say that 
I could always find him at his desk as early as 8 o’clock in the 
morning; I could frequently find him at his desk in the War 
Department until midnight. His was constructive work. We 
were embarking on an almost uncharted sea when we enacted 
the selective draft law. It was reasonable to suppose that hun- 
dreds of mistakes would be made and that many people through- 
out the country would rise in anger against those who were 
charged with the enforcement of the law. I believe that from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific and from the Lakes to the Gulf there 
is but one feeling for Gen. Crowder, and that is a feeling of high 
regard for his ability, his legal attainments, his honesty of pur- 
pose, and his great patriotism. [Applause.] 

In having written this letter which the chairman of the com- 
mittee had read from the desk he did a big thing in a big way, 
and the country will give him due credit, even if he is not to 
receive an additional star on his shoulder, for having so gra- 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
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ciously and unselfishly asserted that he does not want to be 
singled out for preferment in face of the fact that there nre 
thousands of others in this country who have also done their 
patriotic duty and who have no present hope of reward. He 
voiced the sentiment of an overwhelming number of the Mem- 
bers of this House and his course will be approved generally 
throughout the Nation. [Applause.] 

But I want to call to the attention of the House this im- 
portant fact: The men in the staff departments of the Army 
in war times are at a decided disadvantage. They share none 
of the glamor of war. They are not in the spotlight. They sit 
at their desks, and Members of this House and men who know 
nothing about the Army are inclined to sneer at them as swivel- 
chair officers. Without a proper and efficient force in the 
swivel chairs, without an able force, without a competent force 
in the staff departments and bureaus the men in the field could 
not perform their work. The latter are entirely dependent 
upon the work of the oflicers who sit in their chairs at the 
War Department, studying every detail of the formation of 
the Army, of the supplies for the Army, of the ammunition 
for the Army, of the ordnance for the Army; and when one of 
these officers breaks down, the effect is felt to the remotest 
trench on the farthest battle fields of Europe where American 
troops are participating. I hope that the House will never 
establish the precedent or subscribe, to the proposition that, 
because a man is detailed to perform his duty in one of the 
bureaus of Washington, all opportunity for advancement should 
be denied him. 

Many of these men are clamoring for an opportunity to be 
detailed to the front. They know that the opportunities lie 
there and they want to go. They appeal constantly to be 
permitted to go, but the Secretary of War has issued his man- 
date and keeps these officers at their desks. There is nothing 
for them to do but to submit, as a good soldier always does. 
So I hope that this House will never take a narrow view of this 
question. I hope it will never assent to the doctrine that be- 
cause a man is detailed to one of the departments here in 
Washington he must forever give up any chance for premotion 
at the hands of his Government for duty well performed. 
[Applause. ] $ 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. All 
time has expired. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the adoption of the conference report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. Dent, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the conference report was agreed to was laid on the table. 


PENSIONS. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report 
on the bill (S. 3798) granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy 
and of wars other than the Civil War, and to certain widows 
and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the statement may be read in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Colorado asks unani- 
mous consent that the statement may be read in lieu of the 
report. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
the items that have been in disagreement relate only to indi- 
vidual pension claims? 

Mr. KEATING. That is all. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I assume that the gentleman ought to 
ask unanimous consent that the report be considered, notwith- 
standing the rule about printing, but I will make no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Has this report been printed? 

Mr. KEATING. All I know is that the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Pensions is not able to be here to-day, and he asked 
me to call up these conference reports. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is informed by the Clerk that 
the report has been printed. The gentleman from Colorado asks. 
unanimous consent that the statement be read in lieu of the 
conference report. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement of the House conferees. 


CONFERENCE REPORT (NO. 731). 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 3798) 
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granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers 
and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy and of wars other 
than the Civil War, and to certain widows and dependent rela- 
tives of such soldiers and sailors, having met, after full and free 
conference have agreed to recoramend and do recommend to their 
respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its amendments numbered 2 
and 4, 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the House numbered 1, 3, 6, and 7, and agree to the 
same, 

Amendment numbered 5: That the Senate recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the House numbered 5, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore the 
matter stricken out by said amendment, amended to read as 
follows: 

“The name of Esther Shields, former widow of Walter Rogers, 
late of General Mounted Service, United States Army, Regular 
Establishment, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per 
month.” 

And the House agree to the same. 

Joun A. Key, 
EDWARD KEATING, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Henry F. Hollis, 
WX. H. THOMPSON, 
REED Soor, 

Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT, 


The managers on the part of the House, at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendment of 
the House to the bill (S. 3798) granting pensions and increase 
of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army 
and Navy and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than 
the Civil War, and to widows and dependents of such soldiers 
and sailors, submit the following written statement in explana- 
tion of the effect of the action agreed upon by the conference 
as to each of said amendments, viz: 

On amendment No. 1 (Minnie H. Wolf): Strikes out provision 
for pension, 

On amendment No. 2 (William C. Campbell): Restores provi- 
sion for pension stricken out by the House. 

On amendment No. 3 (Leander Thomas): Strikes out provi- 
sion for pension, 

On amendment No. 4 (Isaac F. Allen): Restores provision for 
pension stricken from the bill by the House. 

On amendment No. 5 (Esther Shields): Restores provision for 
pension but at $12 in lieu of $20 as approved by the Senate. 

Ou amendment No. 6 (Elizabeth K. Cottman): Strikes out 
provision for pension. 

Ou amendment No. 7 (Laura. C. Slack): Strikes out provision 


for pension, 
Joun A. Key, 
EDWARD KEATING, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Srarrorp] desire to make any motion? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I remembered that this 
morning there were two omnibus pension bills presented for 
printing under the rule, and I was unadvised whether this was 
one of them or not. 

Mr. KEATING. The chairman of the Committee on Pen- 
sions left a memorandum asking me to call up these conference 
reports. He left no explanation concerning their status. If 
they have not been printed in the Recorp, I will ask unani- 
mous consent that they may be considered, despite the rule con- 
cerning printing. 

Mr. SHOUSE. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will yield, the 
conference reports presented this morning were from the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report 
on the bill (S. 4542) granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy 
and of wars other than the Civil War, and to certain widows 
and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors, and I ask 
unanimous consent that the statement be read in lieu of the 
report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent that 
the statement be read in lieu of the report. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


The Clerk read the statement of the House conferees. 


CONFERENCE REPORT (NO. 732). 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 
4193) granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain 
soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy and of wars 
other than the Civil War, and to certain widow: and dependent 
relatives of such soldiers and sailors, having met, after full and 
free conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend 
to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its amendments numbered 1 and 5. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the House numbered 8, 4, 6, 7, 8, and 9, and agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the Senate recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the House numbered 2, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore the matter 
stricken out by said amendment, amended to read as follows: 

“The name of Thomas S. Gher, late of Company C, Fourth 
Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $12 per month.” 

And the House agree to the same. 

: Joun A. KEY, 
EDWARD KEATING, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Henry F. Horris, 

Wa. H. THOMPSON, 

REED Satoor, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Honses on the amendment of 
the House to the bill (S. 4193) granting pensions and increase 
of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army 
and Nayy and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than 
the Civil War, and to widows and dependents of such soldiers 
and sailors, submit the following written statement in explana- 
tion of the effect of the action agreed upon by the conference 
as to each of said amendments, viz: 

On amendment No. 1 (Kathryn B. Steiner): Restores provi- 
sion for pension. 

On amendment No, 2 (Thomas S. Gher): Restores provision 
for pension, but at $12 in lieu of $17, as approved by the Senate. 

On amendment No. 3 (Thomas E. Cruess): Seventeen dollars 
per month allowed in lieu of $20, as approved by the Senate. 

On amendment No. 4 (Thomas Harrison): Strikes out provi- 
sion for pension. 

On amendment No, 5 (William W. Cook): Restores provision 
for pension. 

On amendment No. 6 (John M. Taylor) : Approves at $24 per 
month in lieu of $30, as approved by the Senate. 

On amendment No. 7 (Henrietta A, Forbes): Strikes out provi- 
sion for pension, 

On amendment No. 8 (Edwin C. Gasque): Strikes out provi- 
sion for pension. 

On amendment No. 9-(Sallie Hardwick) : Strikes out provision 
for pension. 

JohN A. Key, 
EDWARD KEATING, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report 
on the bill (S. 4193) granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy 
and of wars other than the Civil War, and to certain widows 
and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors, and I ask 
unanimous consent that the statement be read in lieu of the 


report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Colorado asks unani- 
mous consent that the statement be read in lieu of the report. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement of the House conferees. 


CONFERENCE REPORT (NO. 733). 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 4542) 
granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers 
and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy and of wars other 
than the Civil War, and to certain widows and dependent rela- 
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tives of such soldiers and sailors, having met, after full and 
free conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its amendments numbered 3, 4, 9, 
and 10. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the House numbered 1, 2, 6, 7, and 8, and agree to the 
same, 

Amendment numbered 5: That the Senate recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the House numbered 5, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the amount 
proposed insert “$17”; and the House agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 11: That the Senate recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the House numbered 11, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
amount proposed insert $17 ” ; and the House agree to the same. 


Joun A. Key, 
EDWARD KEATING, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Henry F. Horns, 

Wx. H. THOMPSON, 

REED Soor, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendment of 
the House to the bill (S. 4542) granting pensions and increase 
of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army 
and Navy and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than 
the Civil War, and to widows and dependents of such soldiers 
and sailors, submit the following written statement in explana- 
tion of the effect of the action agreed upon by the conference as 
to each of said amendments, viz: 

On amendment No. 1 (John W. Ferris) : Strikes out provision 
for pension. 

On amendment No. 2 (Roswell B. Van Wagenen) : Approves 
for $17 in lieu of $20, as suggested by the Senate. 

On amendment No. 3 (Barnard J. Irwin): Restores provision 
for pension. 

On amendment No. 4 (Laura A. Workman): Restores provi- 
sion for pension. 

On amendment No. 5 (Orval W. Hiatt) : Approves at $17 per 
month in lieu of $20, suggested by the Senate. 

On amendment No. 6 (Ada Johnston Cowles): Approved for 
$25 per month in lieu of $50, as suggested by the Senate. 

On amendment No. 7 (Florence M. Anderson): Strikes out 
provision for pension. 

On amendment No. 8 (Ellen H. Sharp) : Approves for $20 per 
month in lieu of $25, suggested by the Senate. 

On amendment No. 9 (George W. Goodman): Restores provi- 
sion for pension. 

On amendment No. 10 (Lanson O. Brown) : Restores provision 
for pension. 

On amendment No. 11 (David M. Thompson): Allows rate of 
$17 per month in lieu of $20, suggested by the Senate. 


JoHN A. Key, 
EDWARD KEATING, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield to the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. WALSH. Is there any particular reason why the pension 
for Mr. Harrison is restored at a lower rate than was originally 
provided for in the bill? 

Mr. KEATING. In reply to the gentleman I will say that the 
conferees discuss all these cases. In some instances the House 
conferees yield, and in other instances we effect a compromise. 
In this particular case I am not familiar with all the facts, 
but it was one of the cases where we reached a compromise. 

Mr. WALSH. Then I suppose it would be proper to state 
that in the case of Mr. Harrison they have restored his pension 
at the lower rate because the conferees had to compromise. 

Mr. KEATING. It is not a question of being compelled to 
compromise, but on the presentation of the case by the Senate 
conferees the House conferees were convinced that we might 
allow the soldier the pension suggested. 

Mr. WALSH. Isee the conferees agreed to strike out the pen- 
sion for Sallie G. Hardwick. Is that a case where she has 
deceased, or was there no merit in the claim? 

Mr. KEATING. I am not familiar with the facts. 


Mr. WALSH. I know the gentleman from Colorado too well 
to know that he has brought up a matter before the House for 
ae the facts pertaining to which he is not familiar 
wi 

Mr. KEATING. I am sorry to be compelled to disappoint 
my friend from Massachusetts and to state that he is in error 
in holding me in such high esteem, because I value his good 
opinion very much. The fact of the matter is, as I stated in 
the beginning, the chairman of the Committee on Pensions was 
unexpectedly called from the House and was unable to take 
charge of the matter and asked me to call up these reports. I 
supposed the reports were sufficiently full to supply all the in- 
formation desired by the gentleman. 

Mr. WALSH. They announce that the pension for the lady 
was stricken from the bill. That is, of course, a sufficient state- 
ment. I notice that the gentleman was one of the conferees, 
and hence my confidence in his ability to furnish any facts 
relating to the items mentioned in the report. Of course, that 
confidence is reenforced by the gentleman’s well-known ability 
to state facts and circumstances and make explanations per- 
taining to any matter in which he is interested. I will say that 
this estimable lady does not come from the section of the coun- 
try which I have the honor to represent, but I wondered why 
the item was dropped by the conferees, and whether or not, as 
in the case of many others, the beneficiary has deceased, or 
whether the claim was found on further investigation by the 
conferees to have no merit. 

Mr. KEATING. As I stated to the gentleman, I do not re- 
call the details of this case. These omnibus bills carry scores of 
claims. I do not pretend to be able to relate all the facts. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman thinks the conference report 
should be adopted? 

Mr. KEATING. I assure the gentleman that I do. The con- 
ferees went over these matters very carefully, and I think the 
gentleman can safely vote for the report. 

Mr. WALSH. I thank the gentleman for his assurance. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman from Colorado 
yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I will. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. What my friend from Colorado has 
stated reenforces the suspicion in my mind that has prevailed 
for quite a while: That when the conferees met the members 
of .the House conferees were not there. The gentleman has 
stated that he did not know about these cases. I would inquire 
whether the gentleman was present when the conference was 
held. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I must have a most unfortu- 
nate way of expressing myself if I have given the gentleman 
from Iowa the impression that I was not present at these con- 
ferences, or that a majority of the House conferees was not 
in attendance. I am sure I did not wish to convey that impres- 
sion. A majority of the House conferees was present and we 
went over all the cases in controversy with a great deal of 
care, and in some instances insisted on the House amendments, 
and in some cases compromised, and in some cases succeeded in 
winning the Senate over to our view. 

I think the gentleman will agree with me that only a man 
fortunate enough to have seen the light of day for the first time 
in the State of Massachusetts could carry in “one small head“ 
all the details concerning these cases. I have not been able to 
do it. My impression is that Mrs. Hardwick's claim was a 
so-called Key-bi'l case. The House committee takes the posi- 
tion that where the widow of a Spanish-American War soldier 
applies for a pension and is unable to show that her husband’s 
death resulted from disabilities incurred in the service we will 
not grant a pension by special act. The Senate has been a 
little more liberal than the House, but the House has insisted 
on its position on the ground that the House would eventually 
enact general legislation granting Spanish-American War wid- 
ows the pensions they so richly deserve. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I think, on the whole, I have done the 
gentleman an injustice and the conferees which represented the. 
House, but my suspicions were really aroused not so much by 


what happened to the bills that have come from his committee 


as from those that came from the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. The sad fact is only too familiar to the Members of 
the House that when the bills got into conference they were 
considered whether the conferees of the House were present or 
not. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman from Colorado yield? 

Mr. KEATING. With pleasure. 

Mr. WALSH. I notice that some conference reports are 
signed by only two members of the managers on the part of 
the House. I trust the items to which I have referred were 
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not subject to discussion which resulted in one of the conferees 
refusing to sign the report. If so, I assure the gentleman I 
have no knowledge of it. 

Mr. KEATING, I can assure the gentleman that so far as 
the report is concerned it represents the opinion of all the con- 
ferees, 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman stated that the 
Colorado brand of head is not sufficient to carry all of the de- 
tails of a conference report, and suggested that possibly the 
Massachusetts brand was the only kind capable of doing that. 

Mr. KEATING. I was thinking of the gentleman’s great 
predecessor, Daniel Webster, ` [Laughter.] 

Mr. WALSH. I assume that I reminded the gentleman of 
my predecessor because I am so different. q 

Mr. KEATING. The gentleman is quite right in that observa- 
tion. 

Mr. WALSH. I trust the gentleman takes no offense at these 
innocent inquiries as to these items in the bill. 

Mr. KEATING. Oh, quite the contrary. I feel like apolo- 
gizing to the gentleman, to be perfectly frank, that I did not 
secure a copy of the report which was prepa by the Senate 
Clerk and the House Clerk showing the details of these cases, 
because with that report here to refresh my memory I could 
at once have given the gentleman the information which he 
requests, and to which the gentleman is entitled, The remarks 
which I have made were in the best of humor. : 

Mr. WALSH. Oh, I trust the gentleman never loses his 
temper, particularly on the floor of the House. May I ask the 
gentleman if he is going to call up the conference report òn 
No. 4191, which was called up second in order? 

Mr. KEATING. Apparently, the memorandum furnished me 
did not contain the correct number. One of the clerks tells me 
that the number should be 4193 instead of 4191, and, having 
examined the papers, I find the clerk is correct in that. The 
chairman merely put down the wrong number. 

Mr. WALSH. So, of course, there will be no items in 4191 
which will call for any explanation. 

Mr. KEATING. Fortunately for me. 

Mr. WALSH. I am glad the gentleman is relieved. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report, 

The conference report was agreed to. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent tó 
take from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 12211, an omnibus 
pension bill, with Senate amendments, disagree to the Senate 
amendments, and ask for a conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Colorado asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 
12211, an omnibus pension bill, with Senate amendments, disa- 
gree to the Senate amendments, and ask for a conference. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Chair announced the following conferees: Mr. Kur, Mr. 
KEATING, and Mr. SELLS. r 


JOINT RESOLUTION CONTINUING CERTAIN APPROPRIATION BILLS. 


Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table House joint resolution 311, mak- 
ing appropriations for certain necessary operations of the Gov- 
ernment and of the District of Columbia for the months of July 
and August, 1018, and for other purposes, with Senate amend- 
ments thereto, and to concur in the Senate amendments. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's table House joint reso- 
lution 311, with Senate amendments, and concur in the Senate 
amendments. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, can the gentleman give as- 
surance that the Senate amendments providing that the resolu- 
tion for continuing appropriations shall extend to the month 
of August as well as the month of July will have any value in 
expediting a recess of the Congress? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Iam not in position to answer that question 
definitely, but it is quite possible that one of the Agricultural 
bills might require a continuation longer than 80 days. It is 
also possible that this may be true as to the District appro- 
priation bill, which has not yet been agreed to. It can do no 
harm, because if these bills go through under the terms of this 
joint resolution the laws take the place of it, and it simply 
would prevent the need of passing another resolution. It is 
very important that there shall be a resolution passed as soon 
as possible, and for that reason I think that the House can 
weli afford to concur in the Senate amendments, which simply 
change the resolution as it passed the House so ns to include 
the month of August. That is the only difference. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. It will be of great value, I understand, if 
the Congress agrees to a recess resolution until some time in 
August, : 

Mr. SHERLEY. I can simply say to the gentleman this, that 
the Senate amendments do not make more difficult a recess. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The Clerk will report the Senate amend- 
ments. . 1 

The Senate amendments were read. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the Senate 
amendments, : 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. GILLETT, Will the gentleman from Kentucky yield me 
five minutes? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, I think the attention of the 
House ought to be called to the peculiar condition in which our 
appropriation bills have been for the last week, a condition 
which, as far as I know, is entirely unprecedented in the history 
of the country. The appropriations for the District of Co- 
lumbia, for the Agricultural Department, and for the Army ex- 
pired last Sunday, and because of that the heads of those depart- 
ments have been subject to fine and imprisonment. I would like 
to read for the information of the House, because I think it is a 
serious matter which we ought to bear in mind for the future, 
the law on this subject. 

The law says: 

No executive department or other Government establishment of the 
United States shall expend in any one fiscal year any sum in excess of 
appropriation made by Congress for that fiscal year or involve the Gov- 
ernment in any contract or other obligation for the future payment of 
money in excess of such appropriation unless such contract or obliga- 
tion is authorized by law. Not shall any department or any officer of 
the Government accept voluntary service for the Government or employ 
personal service in excess of that authorized by law except in case of 
certain emergency involving loss of human life or destruction of 
property. 

Then, again: 

Any person violating any provision of this section shall be summarily 
removed from office and may also be punished by fine of not less than 
$100 or imprisoned for not less than one month, 

Now, under that law the head of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the head of the Department of War, and the Commissioners 
of the District ought to be summarily removed from office. They 
are also liable to a fine of not less than $100 and imprisonment 
of not less than one month. This applies not only to those bills, 
but to the legislative and post-office bills. The legislative bill 
went to the President on June 28, 1918. He kept it until the 1st 
of July, the day on which all such appropriations end, and then 
vetoed it. It went back to him upon the 2d of July, and then it 
was approved, so that there was one day—the ist of July—on 
which in every department of the Government every clerk here 
in Washington was illegally employed, was employed in direct 
violation of the express statute of law, and all through the week 
all the District employees have been employed right in the face 
of that law which says that no voluntary service shall be ac- 
cepted and nobody shall be employed except as authorized by an 
appropriation bill. The same is true, as I say, with the Agricul- 
ture bill and the Army bill, and was true Monday. of every 
postal employee in the country, Now, this resolution extending 
the old appropriations went through the House on Tuesday. It 
was the intention to pass it here on Monday, but the Senate 
adjourned earlier than was expected, so that it did not go 
through the House until Tuesday. As far as my recollection goes, 
whenever these accidents occur, have occurred in the past, so 
that the new appropriation bills were not ready by the 1st day of 
July, when the old ones expired, such a continuing resolution as 
this has always been passed before the ist of July, but on the 
theory of law that no fractions of a day are recognized I pre- 
sume that if it had passed on Monday it would have satisfied the 
law, 

But it went to the Senate Tuesday, and there it has been 
held from Tuesday until to-day; and, therefore, on every one 
of those days we have been infracting the law, compelling dis- 
obedience of the law, and none of the employees of these de- 
partments had any right to be employed and none of the de- 
partment heads had any right to employ them, and they were 
all liable to fine and imprisonment and remoyal from office. I 
suppose the answer that will be made to us in the Senate is 
that the Government has not stopped; that they have all been 
employed and no harm has resulted. But it seems to me we 
ought to consider whether this lawmaking assembly, the Gon- 
gress of the United States, is doing its duty in allowing) com- 
pelling, and, in fact, effecting such a breach of law, ‘such a 
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violation of its own statutes as this. It is these little viola- 
tions of law that always in the history of the world have been 
the excuse and beginnings of tyranny, and they have also been 
the excuse for anarchy. The way a tyrant gets his power first 
is by assuming to do something which is illegal but which js 
necessary, just as our officials have been obliged to do this last 
week, and then, having once obtained power under good pre- 
text, he turns it against the people and holds it. And in the 
same way the anarchist, the lyncher, the mob-law advocate 
says: “It is not necessary to observe the forms of law. What 
we want is the result, and if we attain the just end, whether 
it is by mob rule or according to the terms of law, that is all 
that is necessary; a lynching is just as good as an execution.” 
Now, that is what we have been doing this week, and it seems 
to me it is a serious matter. Congress should not set an ex- 
ample of disregarding the requirements of law. Congress, and 
particularly the Senate, should weigh it seriously, and it ought 
not to be repeated, because it is an express violation of our 
own statutes and it is encouraging and giving an example of 
lawlessness; and in a republic the only safety is to recognize and 
uphold the majesty of the law. And here the Congress of the 
United States for a week has been assenting to and compelling 
a disobedience of its own law. And while, of course, the ad- 
ministration officials have done what they ought to have done 
und have continued the execution of their separate duties, yet 
they have had to do it in defiance of law and have exposed 
themselves to removal from office, fine, and imprisonment. And 
we ought not to allow that to happen again by our fault. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, E agree with what the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. GILLETT} has said, and yet I think 
it proper to again call attention to the fact that the House is 
practically in no sense to blame for any of this situation. On 
Saturday night I was prepared to have a resolution acted upon 
by the House if the Senate had not by its adjournment made 
it a useless thing to do. Monday, as soon as the House met, the 
joint resolution was passed. 

Now, this is true touching the supply bills: It is always difi- 
eult during any session, short or long, to get the supply bills all 
passed and on the statute books before the beginning of the 
fiscal year in the long session or the forced adjournment on the 
4th of March in the short session. And the difficulty is nearly 
as great in the long session as in the short, because it is the ses- 
sion in which a great deal of other legislation is taken up that 
interferes with the presentation of supply bills. But if that prob- 
lem has been dificult in the past it has been herculean at this 
session. We have had to pass deficiency bills, not one but four, 
from the Committee on Appropriations, any one of which was 
us large and carried as much money as the total amount hereto- 
fore appropriated in peace times for all purposes of the Govern- 
ment. We have had to consider overnight new requests that 
have arisen by virtue of new developments in the war, and if 
we were to perform our duty in supplying to the House the 
jnformation upon which these great grants of money were to be 
based we had to take an amount of testimony that has been 
jive times greater than what has been necessary in former times. 

Now, I say that in justice to my colleagues, who have worked 
so hard and so faithfully. And it is true that in presenting the 
bills at the time we did to the House instead of being subject to 
censure for delay we were entitled to congratulations for the 
speed with which we have managed bills of such tremendous 
magnitude. I regret exceedingly that there should pass an hour 
when it was necessary to do without authority of law those 
things which were necessary to maintain and continue the Goy- 
ernment. But it has been necessary. However, the matter is 
now cured. It might have been cured earlier if it had not been 
for the situation that arose in connection with the Agricultural 
bill and the unwillingness of some Members of another bedy to 
permit the resolution to come to a vote. That matter has for 
the time being gotten out of the way so as tọ permit this joint 
resolution to be passed, and I now ask for its consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing—— 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to yield two minutes to 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Stsson]. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, I do not intend to detain the 
touse for more than a moment, to make a statement that the 
conferees on the part of the House met with the conferees of 
the Senate, and they have been unable to agree, although we 
made several propositions. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that I may extend my 
remarks in the Rrecorp on the principle of the half and half, so 
that I may put in the Recorp a little data in reference to the his- 
tory of this matter. I think it would be of interest to the 
House and should be of interest to the Senate. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi asks nnani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the half- 
and-half principle. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on concurring in the Senate 
amendment. 

The Senate amendment wns coneurred in. 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS BY FOREIGNERS. 


Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, if there are no 
more conference reports to be presented, I would like to ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for three minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentieman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for three minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, there is a rather 
extraordinary situation existing in one of the departments of 
the Government. Inasmuch as I desire to make a motion in 
connection with a bill to correct that situation I will use the 
three minutes allotted to me, in explaining the same. 

Under exising law a citizen of any foreign country making 
application for i patent in his own country has one year there- 
after within which to make application in this country. Owing 
to the disturbances of the war, that year has been found in many 
instances to be insnflicient. 

Strange to say, under the trading-with-the-enemy act we 
have provided by law that a citizen of Germany, or of any one 
of the countries allied with Germany shall have an extension 
of time beyond this year, in which to make this application. 
We did not provide by law for this extension for a citizen 
of one of our allied countries—England,+for instance—so that 
this situation prevails to-day, that with respect to the extension 
of time within which applications may be made, a citizen of 
Germany, or of some country allied with Germany has a prefer- 
ential position, as compared with a citizen of any one of the 
allied countries. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is not the reason for the difference that all 

communication between Germany and Austria-Hungary is sus- 
pended, whereas there is no difficulty of communication between 
the citizens of the allied countries? 
Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Of course, the suggestion of 
the gentleman furnishes a reason why we should have made 
this provision in the case of Germany, and of her allies, but it 
furnishes no reason why we should put the citizens of Great 
Britain, and of the other allied countries in the present anoma- 
lous situation. Of course, there have been great disturbances 
in the mails. I will point out to the gentleman that a bill 
has been passed by the Senate to remedy the inequality com- 
plained of. 

Mr. STAFFORD. 
again? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I wish to get the facts before 
the House. I am not declining to yield except on account of 
lack of time. A bill has been enacted by the Senate that cures 
the defect, in our laws, and providing that as opportunity has 
been given to the citizens of Germany to make application after 
the year has passed, a like opportunity will be given to citizens of 
Great Britain, and to the allies of Great Britain. There are 100 
eases that are hung up to-day in the Patent Office by reason of 
the uncertainty of the law, and the Secretary of the Interior 
has asked that a bill be passed definitely giving to the citizens 
of the allied countries, the rights that have been given to the 
citizens of Germany and her allies. 

The SPEAKER, The time of the gentleman from Virginia 
has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman’s time may be extended five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent that the time of the gentleman from Virginia be 
extended five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. The Senate has passed the bill 
correcting this situation. The House Committee on Patents 
nnanimously reported a bill preeisely to the effect of the Senate 
bill. This House bill was reported before the bill came over 
from the Senate. It was intended under the House rules to 
ask for action on the Senate bill, but by inadvertence this bill 
was referred to the Committee on Patents. Hence it is now 
necessary to ask unanimous consent to discharge the Committee 
on Patents from further consideration of the Senate bill and 
thereby bring about precisely the same situation as if it had re- 
mained on the desk of the Speaker. : 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD Do TI understand that the bill that the gen- 
tleman seeks to have considered grants to all residents of coun- 
tries allied with the United States an indefinite time within 
which to file applications for patents, provided the same privilege 
is granted by those countries to citizens of the United States? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Yes; there must be reciprocal 
action in this matter. It is not an indefinite time. The gentle- 
man is mistaken about that. It is nine months beyond the ex- 
piration of the period provided under the present law. 

Mr. STAFFORD, I would like to have the gentleman explain 
what difficulty has prevented citizens of these allied countries 
from taking out letters patent in this country? They have been 
granted a year additional. Why should we grant them another 
nine months’ extension? = 

I know of many American inventors who have applied for 
patents since our entrance into the war, who have not sought an 
extension of time to get letters patent from foreign countries. 

Mr, SAUNDERS of Virginia. The Secretary of the Interior 
reporis that there are something like 100 cases now pending 
at the Patent Office, that can not be acted upon, and unless 
475 legislation is passed, these applications for patents will 

ail. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There may be 100 foreigners who have not 
within the year filed their claims for patents with the Patent 
Office, but what has prevented them from coming here and filing 
their claims for patents? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia, 
of the war. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Communication lias continued during that 
time. 

Mr, SAUNDERS of Virginia, It has been greatly interrupted. 
Permit me to read an extract from a letter from the Acting 
Secretary of the Interior, It is certainly a most anomalous 
situation that the citizens of Germany and of the countries allied 
with Germany, should have greater opportunities under our laws 
than the citizens of our allies. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Is that because communication has ceased 
between Germany and this country? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Communication with respect 
to the other countries has been interrupted, if it has not entirely 
ceased. - 

Mr. STAFFORD. ‘The foreign inventors have a year in which 
to apply. Why could not they have taken out their letters patent 
during that year? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Here is what the Secretary of 
the Interior says in relation to that: 

Until this act is passed we will be in the position of extending privi- 
leges under the trading-with-the-enemy act to our enemies while denying 
the same privileges to our allies, which is, of course, regrettable. 

The commissioner states that ihis popan bill was introduced in the 
Senate (S. 3524) and in the House G1. . 8763), but no further action 
has been taken, and I write to request that since there can be no objec- 
tion to this bil, and since there are numerous cases in the Patent Office 
that are awaiting action the bill be passed during the present session 
if possible. d 

That is the situation. If there is any further inquiry in re- 
lation to the facts I would be very glad to answer the same. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, having explained why the bill is not on 
the Speaker’s table, I ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Patents may be discharged from the consideration of 
this bill (S. 8524), and that it may be restored to its place on 
the Speaker's table, so that the House may act upon it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
discharge the Committee on Patents from the further considera- 
tion of this bill and to consider it now, Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
what does the Committee on Patents say about that? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. This motion is made on behalt 
o` the Committee on Patents. Before the Senate bill was passed 
the House Committee on Patents reported favorably a bill 
which is not only substantially the same bill, but identically the 
same bill. 

Mr. WALSH. 
Senate? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. The Committee on Patents in- 
tended to ask that action be taken on the Senate bill, but by 
inadvertence the bill was sent to the Committee on Patents in- 
stead of remaining on the Speaker’s table. The committee did 
not desire that reference. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr, STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
J believe the bill should first be read before consent is given. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The Clerk will report the bill, 


The disturbances growing out 


A bill similar in terms has since passed the 


The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it cnacteđ, ctc., That the act entitled “An act to extend tempo- 
rarily the time for filin applications and ‘fees and taking action in the 
United States Patent Office in favor of nations yanun 


to United States citizens,” approved August 17, 1916, be amended to 
read as follows. 


“That any applicant for letters patent or for registration of any 
trade-mark, print, or label, being within the provisions of this act, It 
unable during war or within six months thereafter, on account of con- 
ditions arising out of war, to file any application or pay any official 
fee or take any required action within the period now limited by law, 
poat poten an extension of nine months beyond the expiration of 

“ Sec, 2. That the provisions of this act shall be limited to citizens or 
subjects of countries which extend substantially similar privileges to the 
citizens of the United States, 

“Sec, 8. That this act shall be operative to relieve from default under 
existing law occurring since August 1, 1914, and all applications and 
letters patent and registrations in the filing or prosecution whereof 
default has occurred for which this act grants relief shall have the 
same force and effect as if said default had not occurred.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I wish to direct the attention of the gentleman having the bill 
in charge to the phraseology of section 1. The gentleman stated 
that the only purpose of this act was to extend the time nine 
months. If I am not in error in my reading of section 1, it 
grants to all applicants for patents living in foreign countries 
other than those of the enemy the right to file an application for 
n patent nine months after the termination of the war. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. That is in the case in which 
the citizen has made his application abroad, but, due to these 
interruptions which I have stated, he has not gotten it within 
the year that we now give him. We have given precisely 
this right to the citizens of Germany and of her allied coun- 
tries, 

Mr. STAFFORD. We have granted to foreign inventors the 
right to file application for the period of one year beyond the 
time previously fixed. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. No; within one year after they 
make their applications at home. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I know many American inventors who per- 
haps would not wish, by reason of the uncertainty of the con- 
ditions abroad, to file an application for a patent in a foreign 
country. But why should we grant to foreigners, even though 
they are citizens of our allies, the privilege of having their ap- 
plications for patents filed in their native country, and give 
them the protection of filing a patent in this country, until nine 
months after the termination of the war? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginin. Let me call the attention of 
gentlemen to the fact that we do not give this right to citizens 
of any foreign country unless the reciprocal right is given by 
that country to the inventors of this country. We put them 
upon precisely the same foundation. This law is not operative 
as to any country which does not extend to citizens of our 
country precisely the right that is proposed to be extended to 
the citizens of their country, ag 

Mr. STAFFORD, The inyentors of our country are not ask- 
ing this privilege. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I understand that they are. 

Mr. STAFFORD, The Commissioner of Patents is making 
the request on the part of foreigners who are in default and can 
not get protection under the patent laws. = 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. No; as I understand the con- 
dition of the foreigner is, it is no different from our own 
people. We are not giving to the foreigner anything that is 
not given to the inventors of this country. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman is a member of the Com- 
mittee on Patents, and I assume that he is—— 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. No; I am not. 

Mr. NOLAN. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. NOLAN. I am familiar with the terms of this bill, hav- 
ing been a member of the Committee on Patents for six years, 
I know that the gentleman is not a member of the committee 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. No; but I am familiar with 
the features of the bill. 

Mr. NOLAN. I do not object to the gentleman calling up 
the bill, but I can not understand why the ranking Democratic 
member of the committee did not handle the bill. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I can answer that in a mo- 
ment. If there is any objection going to be made on that line, 
which I did not presume there would be—the chairman of the 
committee saw me this morning and said he was going away 
in anticipation of the recess and he expected to call up this bill. 
He outlined the facts to me which I have outlined, but if there 
is anybody in the House objecting to it I want to say that I 
am not disposed to take the burden of any Member of the House 
in that particular, 
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Mr. NOLAN, I think it is a rather novel thing for the chair- 
man of a committee to ask a Member of the House, not a mem- 
ber of the committee, to call up a bill, ignoring the minority. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. He ignored the majority if 
you put it on the ground of ignoring. He asked me to bring 
it up. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, the inventors of this country 
nre not on the same plane as the foreign inventors so far as 
the privileges received under patents in foreign countries are 
concerned. Nearly every country other than the United States 
requires that within a definite period, usually one or two years, 
the patentee must manufacture the patent in that country to 
continue its validity. That limitation is not required in this 
country. This bill seeks to give an additional right to foreign 
inventors, and for that reason I object. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling clerk, 
announced that the Senate had agreed to the reports of the 
committees of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
et on the amendments of the House to bills of the following 
titles: r 

S. 4193. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy and 
of wars other than the Civil War, and to certain widows and 
dependent relatives of soldiers and sailors; 

S. 3798. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy and 
of wars other than the Civil War, and to certain widows and 
dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors; and 

S. 4542. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy and 
of wars other than the Civil War, and to certain widows and 
dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors, 


WAR-RISK INSURANCE, 


Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that House 
hill 11048 with Senate amendments be laid before the House 
for the purpose of moving to concur in the Senate amendments. 

The SPEAKER. What is the status of the bill? 

Mr. SIMS. The House passed a bill, it went to the Senate, and 
the Senate has amended it in slight particulars. 

The SPEAKER. Are any of the amendments to be considered 
in Committee of the Whole? 

Mr. SIMS. Not one. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House a bill of 
which the Clerk will read the title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill 11 R. 11048) to amend an act entitled “An act to authorize 
the establishment of a Bureau of War-Risk Insurance in the Treasury 
Department.” approved September 2, 1914, as amended by the act ap- 
proved June 12, 1917. 

The Senate amendments were read. 

Mr. WALSH. Will not the gentleman from Tennessee state 
to the House the effect of the several amendments which have 
been put on by the Senate? 

Mr. SIMS. The effect of the amendments is nothing more 
than verbal amendments. They have stricken out the words 
“act entitled An act to authorize the establishment of a Bureau 
of War-Risk Insurance in the Treasury Department,’ approved 
September 2, 1914, as amended by the act approved June 12, 
1917,” and inserted the words “ war-risk insurance act.” 

And then in section 9 it struck out the words “it authorizes 
the insurance by the United States against loss or damage by 
risk of war” and inserts instead the words “ the Division of 
Marine and Seamen's Insurance is concerned.” These are only 
perfecting verbal amendments and do not change any provision 
of the law as it passed the House. 

Mr. WALSH. It makes it briefer and clearer. 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. 
amendments, 

The question was taken, and the Senate amendments were 
agreed to. 

The title was amended to conform with the text. 

On motion of Mr, Sracs, a motion to reconsider the vote whereby 
the Senate amendments were agreed to was laid on the table. 
PENSIONS FOR WIDOWS AND MINOR CHILDREN OF OFFICERS, WAK 

WITH SPAIN, ETC. ~ $ 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill (S. 4444) to pension widows 
and minor children of officers and enlisted men who served in 
the War with Spain, Philippine insurrection, or in China, which 
I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read the bill, } 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER. Mr, Speaker, I object. 


The question is on agreeing to the Senate 


‘from, such sums of money as by the act of Congress approv 


BRIDGE ACROSS TUG RIVER, KY. 


Mr. BARKLEY.. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill (S. 3009) granting the 
consent of Congress to the P. M. C. Coal Co. to construct aun 
maintain a bridge across Tug River, connecting Pike County, 
Ky., and Mingo County, W. Va., which I send to the desk aud 
ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, ctc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to 
the P. M. C. Coal Co., and its successors and assigus, to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across Tug River at a 

int suitable te the interests of navigation, one end of the said bridge 

pring in Pike County, Ky.. near the western portal of Hatfield Tunnel | 
of the Norfolk & Western Railway, and the other end of the said bridge 
being on the opposite side of Tug River, in Mingo 3 in the Stute 
ne 


of West Virginia, in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled 
Mages over navigable waters,” 


“An act to regulate the construction of br 
approved March 23, 1906. 
EC. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 

expressly reserved, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
Senate bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Barkury, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table, 


FRANK BARBER. 


Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Speaker lay before the House Senate bill 4790, for the relief 
of Frank Barber, which is now on the Speaker's table. 

The SPEAKER. What is the parliamentary status of the 
bill? 

Mr. ROGERS. ‘This bill has passed the Senate. An identical 
bill has singe been reported unanimously by the House Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs, 

The SPEAKER, The Chair lays before the House the bill, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, ctc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
hereby is, authorized and directed, out of any moneys not otherwise 
appropriated, to pay to Frank Barber, a first 3 of the Dorset 
Regiment of Infantry ot the British Army, who lost the sight of both 
eyes and became totally blind by reason of a premature explosion on 

‘ebruary 14, 1918, while acting as an instructor of United States troops 
at Camp Wheeler, Ga., a8 compensation for disability resulting there- 
pproved October 
6, 1917, entitled “An act to amend an act entitled ‘An act to authorize 
the establishment of a Bureau of War-Risk Insurance in the Treasury 
Department,’ approved September 2, 1914, and for other purposes,” is 
provided to be paid as compensation for disability to an injured person 
who has lost both eyes or become totally blind from causes occurring 
in the line of duty in the service of the United States; and such com- 
sation shall be payable and be paid as of and from the 14th day of 
‘ebruary, 1918, and under and ee to the terms, conditions, and 
basis of computation in said act provided, and such sum shall be iu full 
of all claims, legal or equitable, of the said Frank Barber, his heirs, 
representatives, or assigns. 

The SPEAKER. 
Senate bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, is it not necessary to consider 
this bill in Committee of the Whole? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it is. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to consider the bill in the House as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, one other parliamentary in- 
quiry. Is it not necessary for the gentleman to get unanimous 
consent to have this bill considered at all, for the reason that 
it involves a charge on the Treasury. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the geutleman will hav 
to get unanimous consent, 5 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be considered at this time, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I do not think we should 
play favorites in the consideration of these private bills. There 
should be a call of the private calendar and the bills taken 
up in order, 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman object? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED. 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following title 
was taken from the Speaker's table and referred to its appro- 
priate committee, as indieated below: 

F. 4790. An act for the relief of Frank Barber; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, 


The question is on the third reading of the 


1918. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
ihat they had examined and found truly enrolled joint resolu- 
tion and bills of the following titles, when the Speaker signed 
the same: 

II. J. Res. 311. Joint resolution making appropriations for cer- 
tain n operations of the Government and of the District 
of Columbia for the months of July and August, 1918, and for 
other purposes ; 

II. R. 9054. An act making appropriations for the Department 
of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919; and 

II. R. 12281. An act making appropriations for the support of 
the Army for the fiseal year ending June 30, 1919. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bills of 
the following titles: 

S. 4542. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy and 
of wars other than the Civil War, and to certain widows and de- 
pendent relatives of such soldiers and sailors; 

S. 4193. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy and 
of wars other than the Civil War, and to certain widows and de- 
pendent relatives of such soldiers and sailors; and 

S. 3798. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy and 
of wars other than the Civil War, and to certain widows and de- 
pendent relatives of such soldiers and sailors, 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that this day they had presented to the President of the United 
States for his approval the following bills: 

H. R. 10021. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county cemmissioners of Trumbull County, Ohio, to construct, 
operate, and maintain a bridge and approaches thereto. across 
the Mahoning River in the State of Ohio; 

H. R. 12580. An act to authorize an additional issue of bonds 
to meet expenditures for the national security and defense, and, 
for the purpese of assisting in the prosecution of the war, to ex- 
tend additional credit to foreign Governments, and for other 
‘purposes ; 

II. R. 10069. An act making appropriations for the construc- 
tion, repair, and preservation of certain publie works on rivers 
and harbors, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 12600. An act making appropriations to supply de- 
ficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1918, and prior fiscal years, on account of war expenses, and for 
other purposes. = 

NOBEL PEACE PRIZE, 


Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the House joint resolution which T 
send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Joint resolution (II. J. Res. 313) providing for the disposition of moneys 
tN in the Alfred Bernard Nobel peace prize, — in 
906 
Whereas in compliance with the expressed desire of Theodore Roosevelt 
Congress passed an act entitled “An act to establish the Foundation 
for the Promotion of Industrial Peace,” appointed March 2, 1907, in 
which act trustees were created and appointed with power to accept 
from the said Theodore Roosevelt the money gift ed: as a part of 
the Nobel peace prize awarded him in the year 1906; and 
Whereas the trustees or industrial peace committee created under said 
act still has in its custody the moneys represented in the said Nobel 
prize, and accretions thereto, and bas not found it practicable to dis- 
se = 1 same in accordance with the provisions of said act: There- 
ore 
Resolved, cte., That the industrial peace committee created under an 
act of Congress entitled “An act to establish the Foundation for the 
Promotion of Industrial Peace,“ approved March 2, 1907, be, and they 
are hereby, authorized and directed to return to the Hon. Theodore 
Rooseyelt the sum of money in its hands, principal and interest, repre- 
sented in the Nobel pace prize, and pim with it in accord with the 
expressed desires and purposes of Theodore Roosevelt in 1907. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 


The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a | 


third time, was read the third time, and passed. 
On motion of Mr. Gartrvan, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the joint resolution was passed was laid on the table. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Tulley, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had agreed te the report of the com- 


mittee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 


on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 12281) mak- 
ing appropriations for the support of the Army for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1919. 
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IMMEDIATE TRANSPORTATION OF DUTIABLE MERCHANDISE. 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
call up the bill II. R. 12002, reported unanimously by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (II. R. 12002) for the establishment of Bar Harbor, in the State 
of Maine, as a port of entry and delivery for the immediate transpor- 
tation without appraisement of dutiable merchandise. - 


Be it enacted, etc., That the privileges of the first and seventh sections 
of the act approved June 10, 1880, as amended, governing the immedi- 
ate transportation: of dutiable merchandise without appraisement, be 
and are hereby extended to the port of Bar Harbor, in the district of 
Portland, in State of Maine. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD: Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
will the gentleman advise the House why the committee recom- 
mends the designation of Bar Harbor, not only as a port of 
entry but also as being exempted from the provision of section 
7? The gentleman’s committee has reported two bills, one 
relating to Bar Harbor and another one to Oswego, N. V., but 
at Oswego, N. X., you do not confer the same grant of power 
that you do at Bar Harbor, Me., and I wish to inquire what is 
the reason. for granting greater authority to Bar Harbor? 

Mr, TREADWAY. They are identical. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I beg the gentleman's pardon, they are 
different, I wish to inquire of some member of the committee 
the reason why they grant the summer resort at Bar Harbor, 
Me., greater power than they do to a manufacturing city like 
Oswego? 

Mr, TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, the two bills are both re- 
ported by the Ways and Means Committee unanimously, and as 
I read the language they are identical and are both recom- 
mended by the Treasury Department in a letter signed by the 
Acting Secretary of the Treasury, one letter to Mr. Krrehix 
under date of May 31, and the other having to do with Oswego 
under date of April 25, beth of which E will be pleased: to read 
for the information of the House if it seems necessary. It is 
simply a formality that has frequently been done in the past 
and a matter of convenience, nothing else: It does not appoint 
any additional officials and avoids. confusion in those ports. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish the gentleman would read the bill 
providing for the port of entry at Oswego. 

Mr. TREADWAY. That is not now before the House. but 
I would be very glad to read it for the information of the 
House. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentieman says they are identical. 
As I recall from a reading of the bills, there is a difference be- 
tween the two bills, and I am rising for information as to why 
the Committee on Ways and Means grants greater power to 
Bar Harbor than it does to Oswego? 

Mr. TREADWAY.. I will apologize to the gentleman; he is 
correct. The phraseology is different, in that it reads in the 
case of Bar Harbor: 


That the privileges of the first and seventh sections of the act ap- 

roved June 10, 1880, as amended, governing the immediate transporta- 
Hon of dutiable merchandise without appraisement, be, and are hereby, 
extended to the port of Bar Harbor, the district of Portland, in the 
State of Maine. 

The one in reference to Oswego, which is the next one on 
the calendar, does not refer to section 7. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman give information as to 
the reason why they made that differentiation? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I shall be glad to insert sections 1 and 7 
of the act of June 10, 1880, in the Rxconn: 


Be it enacted, te., That when any merchandise, other than explosive 
articles, and articles in bulk not provided for in section 4 of this act, 
imported at the ports of New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, 
Portland and Bath, in ne, Chicago, Port Huron, Detroit. New Or- 
leans, Norfolk, Charleston, Sayannah, Mobile, Galveston, Pensacola. 
Fla., Cleveland, Toledo, and San Francisco, shall appear by the invoice 
or bill or lading and manifest of the 5 vessel to consigned 
te and destined’ for either of the ports specified in the seventh section 
of this act, the collector at the port of arrival shall allow the sald mer- 
chandise to be shipped immediately after the entry prescribed in section 
2 of this act has been made. 

* * * . $ * . 

Sec. 7. That the privilege of immediate transportation shall extend 
to the ports of New_York and Buffalo, in New York; Burlington, iu 
Vermont; Boston, in Massachusetts; Providence and. Newport, In Rhode 
Tsland; New Haven, Middletown, and Hartford, in Connecticut; Phila- 
delphia and Pittsburgh, in Pennsylvania;: Baltimore, Crisfield, and 
Annapolis, in Maryland; Wilmington and Seaford, in Delaware ; Salem, 
Mass.; Georgetown, in the District of Columbia; Norfolk, Richmond, 
and Petersburg, in Virginia ; Wilmington and Newherne, in North Caro- 
Una; Charleston and Royal, in South Carolina; Savannah and 
Brunswick, in Georgia; New Orleans, in Louisiana; Portland and Bath, 
in Maine; Portsmouth, in New Hampshire; Chicago, Cairo, Alton, and 
oume in Illinois; Detroit, Port Huron, and Grand Haven, in Michl 

i; St. Louis, Kansas City, and St. Joseph, in Missouri; St. Panl, im 
innesota; Cincinnati, Cleveland, and Toledo, in Ohio; Milwaukee aud 
La in Wisconsin; Louisville, in Kentucky; San Francisco, n 
Wilmington, in California ; Portland, in Oregon; Memphis, 
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Nashville, and Knoxville, in Tennessee;: Mobile, in Alabama; and Evans- 
ville, in Indiana; and Galveston, Houston, Brownsville, Corpus Christi, 
and Indianola, in Texas; Omaha, in Nebrska; Dubuque, Burlington, 
and Keokuk, in Iowa; Leavenworth, in Kansas; Tampa Bay, Fernan- 
dina, Jacksonville, Cedar Keys, Key West, and Apalachicola, in Florida: 
Provided, That the privilege of transportation herein conferred shall 
not extend to any place at which there are not the necessary officers for 
the appraisement of merchandise and the collection of duties. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Treapway, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes the gentleman in 
reference to the Oswego bill. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
call up the bill H. R. 8839, reported by the Committee on Ways 


and Means. 
The Clerk will report the bill. 


The SPEAKER. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


A bili (H. R. 8839) for the establishment of Oswego, in the State of 
New York, as a port of entry for immediate transportation without 
appraisement of dutiable merchandise. 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Se gs Pe of the first section of the act 
approved June 10, 1880, governing the immediate transportation of 
dutiable merchandise without . be, and are hereby, ex- 
tended to the port of Oswego, in the State of New York. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania rise? 

Mr. ROBBINS. I desire to ask the gentleman in reference 
to what commerce there is at Oswego that requires the estab- 
lishment of a port of entry and to create a collector of the 


Port 

Mr. TREADWAY. There is no collector to be established at 
all. It simply allows merchandise to pass through in bond 
that is landed there; it does not require any officials to be ap- 
pointed. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Where does the commerce come from and 
where does it pass to? 

Mr. TREADWAY. It is a lake point. 

Mr. ROBBINS. On Lake Ontario? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Would not there be some offices there, and 
would it not be an expense on the Government? 

Mr. TREADWAY. As I understand it, there is no intention 
whatever, nor does the bill carry any right, to establish any 
offices whatever. It would be continued in its present location, 
Simply allowing goods to pass through in bond. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Well, all right. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Treapway, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


VENTILATION OF THE HALL OF THE HOUSE. 


Mr. PARK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
immediate consideration of the Senate joint resolution 165. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unanimous 
consent for the immediate consideration of the resolution which 
the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Joint resolution (S. J. Res. 165) to appoint a joint committee to con- 
coy Sina pe henge of ventilation of the House of Representatives and 
the Senate, 


Resolved, cte., That a joint committee of seven be appointed to con- 
siler the question of ventilation of the House of Representatives and the 
Senate, three members of said committee to be ca oes by the Speaker 
ef the House of Representatives and three members to be appel beg by 
the Presiding Officer of the Senate; and Elliott Woods, Superintendent 
Saor Building and Grounds, to be the seventh member of said com- 
m . 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker i 

Mr, GARRETT of Tennessee. I object. : 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman object or reserve the 
right to object? 

Mr, GARRETT of Tennessee. I reserve the right to object. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 


when is this committee to pursue its investigation? 
Mr. PARK. During the recess, if we have one. 
Mr. WALSH. Then, of course, they will not pursue any in- 
vestigation and there will be no need for passing this resolution. 
Mr. PARK. That is a question. I think they will investigate. 
Mr. WALSH. When? During the night? 
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Mr. PARK. No; during the recess, if we have a recess; or, 
if we do not have a recess, they can investigate anyway. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman means during the recess be- 
tween the end of the short session of this Congress and the 
beginning of the Sixty-sixth Congress? 

Mr. PARK. No; I mean in the next 80 or 40 days, if we 
have a recess. 

Mr. WALSH. We will have the next 30 or 40 days, but, I 
think, without a recess. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield? ’ , 2 

Mr. PARK. I will. 

Mr. CANNON. We have been making investigations as to 
the ventilation ever since I have been coming to this House, 
which is over a generation. We have employed architects and 
torn up the floor and done all kinds of things to the House, 
I think the law has not been repealed that was written upon 
the statute books to overhaul this whole House and cut it 
into about one-third of the size of the Hall of the House now. 
That law has never been enforced. It seems to me, considering 
the past history of ventilation and the desire to change the 
Hall of the House, that in the closing days of the session I will 
have to object. 

Mr. PARK. The resolution does not carry an appropriation 
at all; and if they do not investigate, there will be no harm 
done. 

Mr. CANNON. I doubt if we have architects in the Senate 
or the House that would agree with outside architects. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield, with the consent 
of the gentleman from Georgia? 

Mr. Speaker, can the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] 
inform the House as to what has ever been done with the 
recommendation of a commission providing for the rearrange- 
ment of the interior of the Hall of the House of Representatives? 
As I recall, some 10 years ago a commission was authorized 
providing for the rearrangement of this Chamber, I believe the 
plan proposed was to remove the southerly wall to the outer 
wall of the building. I am under the impression that the com- 
mittee made a report and it is awaiting action by the Congress. 

Mr. CANNON. No; the legislation, as I recollect it, was 
enacted years ago, and, to avail myself of an expression of for- 
mer President Cleveland, is still upon the statute books, and, I 
believe, in that place, if it can be located, where “ innocuous 
desuetude ” prevails. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, I object. 


EAST ST, LOUIS RIOTS (H. DOC. NO. 1231). 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Kentucky rise? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. For several months now the 
committee that was sent to East St. Louis to make an investiga- 
tion has been ready to report, and there is a standing order of 
the House making it a special privilege to report, and I would 
like to make the report now. 

The SPEAKER. You do not want to interfere with confer- 
ence reports, if there are any more of them? The Chair will 
recognize the gentleman, subject to that condition. 

Mr. GILLETT. May I ask about how long it will take the 
gentleman? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. 
of it. 

Mr. GILLETT. Are you going to read it? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. GILLETT. Why not print it? We would be glad to hear 
the gentleman if he were going to talk offhand, but if he is going 
to read it 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, well, if conference reports or appropria- 
tion bills interrupt it, the reading could stop at once, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will only recognize the gentleman 
on that condition. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker; I read: 

“Your committee appointed under House resolution No. 128 
for the purpose of making investigation of the East St. Louis 
riots which occurred on May 28 and July 2, 1917, reports that 
as a result of unlawful conditions existing at that place, inter- 
state commerce was not only openly and violently interrupted 
but was virtually suspended for a week or 10 days during and 
following the riot of last July. For months after the July riot 
interstate commerce was interfered with and hindered, not, 
however, by open acts of violence, but by a subtle and effective 
intimidation of colored men who had been employed by the rail- 
roads to handle freight consigned from one State to another. So 
many of these men were driven out of East St. Louis as the 
result of the July riot that the railroads could not secure neces- 


‘There are about 40 or 50 pages 


1918. 
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sary help. After the worst effects of the riot had passed this 
class of labor remained so frightened and intimidated that it 
would not live in East St. Louis. Some of them took up their 
residences across the river in St. Louis, and would go over to 
East St. Louis in the morning to work and would return to that 


place before nightfall. In order to get out of East St. Louis and 
back to St. Louis before night came on the length of the day’s 
work was reduced. The fright of these laborers went to such 
an extent—and it was fully justified by existing conditions— 
that special means of transportation had to be provided for 
them back and forth between St. Louis and East St. Louis in 
order to get them to work at all. Besides the killing of a num- 
ber of these negro laborers, a very large number, indeed, fled 
from the work and never returned to it. In addition to this 44 
freight cars were burned and serious damage done to the rail- 
road tracks, all of which will be referred to further along in this 
report. 

“Your committee made an earnest, nonpartisan effort to de- 
termine the basic cause of the riot. We endeavored to pursue 
every avenue of information to its source, searched the hearts 
and consciences of all witnesses, and sought the opinions of 
men in every walk of life. The officers of the mills and fac- 
tories placed the blame at the door of organized labor; but the 
overwhelming weight of testimony, to which is added the convic- 
tions of the committee, ascribes the mob spirit and its mur- 
derous manifestations to the bitter race feeling that had grown 
up between the whites and the blacks. 

“The natural racial aversion, which finds expression in mob 
violence in the North as in the South, was augmented in East 
St. Louis by hundreds of petty conflicts between the whites 
and the blacks. During the year 1917 between 10,000 and 12,000 
negroes came from the Southern States to seek work at prom- 
ised high wages in the industries of St. Clair County. They 
swarmed into the railroad stations on every train, to be met by 
their friends who formed reception committees and welcomed 
them to the financial, political and socialliberty which they had 
been led to believe Illinois guaranteed, They seldom had more 
than enough money to exactly defray their transportation, and 
they arrived dirty and hungry. They stood around the street 
corners in homesick huddles, seeking shelter and hunting work. 

“How to deal with them soon became a municipal problem. 
Morning found them gathered at the gates of the manufactories, 
where often they were chosen in preference to the white men 
who also sought employment. But as rapidly as employment 
was found for those already there fresh swarms arrived from 
the South, until the great number without employment menaced 
the prosperity and safety of the community. 

“The Aluminum Ore Co. brought hundreds and hundreds of 
them to the city as strike breakers, to defeat organized labor, a 
precedent which aroused intense hatred and antagonism and 
caused countless tragedies as its aftermath. The feeling of re- 
sentment grew with each succeeding day. White men walked 
the streets in idleness, their families suffering for food and 
warmth and clothes, while their places as laborers were taken 
by strange negroes who were compelled to live in hovels and 
who were used to keep down wages. 

“Tt was proven conclusively that the various industries in St. 
Clair County were directly responsible for the importation of 
these negroes from the South. Advertisements were printed in 
various Southern newspapers urging the negroes to come to East 
St. Louis and promising them big wages. In many instances 
agents were sent through the South to urge the negroes to 
abandon profitable employment there and come to East St. Louis, 
where work was said to be plentiful and wages high. 

“One of the lecal railroads sent an agent to the Southern 
States, and on some trips he brought back with him as many as 
30 or 40 negro men, all of them employed at their southern 
homes, making from $2 to $2.50 a day. A number of these men 
testified before the committee that they were promised $2.40 a 
day and board’ if they would come to East St. Louis; but when 
they did come they were paid only $1.40 a day, with an allow- 
ance of 60 cents a day for board, and were fed on coffee, bread 
and ‘lasses’ and made to sleep on sacks in box cars, where they 
suffered keenly from the cold. 

“ Responsibility for this influx of 10,000 or more negroes into 
East St. Louis rests on the railroads and the manufacturing es- 
tablishments, and they must bear their share of the responsi- 
bility for the ensuing arson and murder that followed this 
unfortunate invasion. 

“Tt is a lamentable fact that the employers of labor paid too 
little heed to the comfort or welfare of their men. They saw 
them crowded into wretched cabins, without water or any of 
the conveniences of life; their wives and children condemned to 
live in the disreputable quarters of the town, and made no effort 
to lift them out of the mire. 


“The negroes gravitated to the unsanitary sections, existed 
in the squalor of filthy cabins, and made no complaint; but the 
white workmen had a higher outlook, and the failure to provide 
them with better homes added to their bitter dissatisfaction 
with the burdens placed upon them by having to compete with 
black labor. This resentment spread until it ineluded thou- 
sands who did not have to work with their hands. 

“Ten thousand and more strange negroes added to the already 
large colored population soon made East St. Louis a center of 
lawlessness. Within less than a year before the riot over 800 
*holdups’ were committed in the city. More than 80 per cent 
of the murders were committed by negroes. Highway robberies 
were nightly occurrences; rape was frequent; while a host of 
petty offenses kept the law-abiding citizens in a state of terror. 

“White women were afraid to walk the streets at night; 
negroes sat in their laps on street cars; black women crowded 
them from their seats; they were openly insulted by drunken 
negroes. The low saloons and gambling houses were crowded 
with idle vagabonds; the dance halls in the negro sections were 
filled with prostitutes, half clad, in some instances naked, per- 
forming lewd dances. 

“Negroes were induced to buy homes in white districts by 
unscrupulous real estate agents; and, as a consequence, the 
white people sold their homes at a sacrifice and moved else- 
where. 

“Owners of cheap property preferred negroes as tenants, 
charging them $15 a month rent for houses for which white 
workmen had paid only $10. 


“Corrupt politicians found the negro vote fitted to their foul 
purpose, and not only bought them on election day, but in the 
interval protected them in their dens of vice, their low saloons 
and barrel houses. They had immunity in the courts; crooked 
lawyers kept them out of jail; and a disorganized, grafting po- 
lice force saw to it that they were not molested. 

“East St. Louis wallowed in a mire of lawlessness and un- 
shamed corruption. Criminals from every quarter of the country 
gathered there, unmolested and safe from detection.. 

“This was the condition of affairs on the night of July 1, 
1917, when an automobile—some witnesses say there were two— 
went through a negro section of the city and fired promiscuously 
into their homes. No one was injured, but the act aroused a 
fierce spirit in the breasts of the negroes. 

“The ringing of a church bell at midnight, which was a pre- 
arranged signal, drew a crowd of negroes from that immediate 
section armed with guns and pistols. They marched through 
the streets ready to avenge the attack on their homes. They 
had not gone far until an automobile containing several police- 
men and a newspaper reporter crossed their path, having been 
notified by telephone that there was danger of an outbreak. 
The negroes cursed them and told them to drive on, although one 
of the detectives flashed his police badge and assured them that 
they had come to protect them. 

“For answer the negro mob fired a volley into the machine 
which, at the first shot, drove rapidly away. The negroes con- 
tinued to empty their guns and pistols, with the result that one 
of the officers was instantly killed and another so badly wounded 
that he died later. 

The police automobile, riddled with bullets, stood in front 
of police headquarters next morning and thousands viewed it. 
The early editions of the papers gave full details of the tragedy 
of the night before. And, on July 2, East St. Louis awoke to a 
realization of the awful fact that the dread which had knocked 
at every heart for months could no longer be denied. Years of 
lawlessness had at last borne bloody fruit. As the day wore on 
negro mobs killed other white men, and shot at men and women 
who were offering them no wrong. 

“Dr. McQuillan, a well-known physician, and his wife were 
dragged from their machine and shamefully abused. The doc- 
tor was shot, his ribs were broken, and both he and his wife were 
badly beaten. One of his assailants remarked, “ Boys, this is 
Dr. McQuillan, the Aluminum Ore Co. doctor,” and pleaded for 
his life. The would-be murderers, some of whom must have 
been employed by the Ore Co., helped the doctor and his wife 
into their machine and, cranking it for them, sent them on their 
way. 5 

“The news of these murders and fresh outrages spread 
rapidly, and the streets soon filled with excited people. Men 
and boys, girls and women of the town began to attack every 
negro in sight. All fared alike, young and old, women and 
children; none was spared. The crowd soon grew to riotous 
proportions, and for hours the man hunt continued, stabbing, 
clubbing and shooting, not the guilty but unoffending negroes. 
One was hanged from a telephone pole and another had a rope 
tied around his neck and was dragged through the streets, the 
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maddened crowd kicking and beating him as he lay prostrate 
and helpless. 

“The negroes were pursued into their homes and the torch 
completed the work of destruction. As they fled from the flames 
they were shot down, although many of them came out with 
uplifted hands, pleading to be spared. 

“Tt was a day and night given over to arson and murder. 
Scenes of horror that would have shocked a savage were viewed 
with placid unconcern by hundreds, whose hearts knew no pity, 
and who seemed to revel in the feast of blood and cruelty. 

“Tt is not possible to give accurately the number of dead. At 
least 39 negroes and 8 white people were killed outright, and 
hundreds of negroes were wounded and maimed. ‘The bodies 
of the dead negroes,’ testified an eyewitness, ‘were thrown into 
a morgue like so many dead hogs.’ 

“There were 312 buildings and 44 railroad freight cars and 
their contents destroyed by fire; a total loss of $393,600. 
Your committee can not go into all the harrowing details of 
how the negroes—men, women and children—were killed and 
burned during the riot, but there were so many flagrantly cruel 
cases that 4 bare recital of the facts concerning some of them 
will be given. 

“At Collinsville and Illinois Avenues a negro man and his 
wife and 14-year-old boy were assaulted. The man was beaten 
to death; his head was crushed in as if by a blow from a stone, 
and the boy was shot and killed. The woman was very badly 
injured; her hair was torn out by the roots and her scalp was 
partly torn off by some one who took hold of the ragged edges 
of a wound and scalped her. After a time an ambulance drove 
up and the bodies of these three negroes were loaded into it. 
The father and the son were dead, and when the woman 
regained consciousness she found herself lying on the dead 
bodies of her husband and child, This family lived across the 
Mississippi River in St. Louis and were on their way home 
after having been on a fishing trip north of East St. Louis. They 
were innocent of any connection with the race feeling that 
brought about the riot and were victims of the savage brutality 
of the mob, who spared neither age nor sex in their blind lust 
for blood. 

“Another negro who was trying to escape from a mob of 30 
or 40 men was knocked down, kicked in the face, beaten into 
insensibility ; and then a man stood over him and shot him five 
times as he lay helpless in the street. 

“A white man shot at a negro and killed another white man, 
his bad aim infuriating the mob that pursued the unoffending 
negro. 

“Two negroes were taken from a street car at Illinois and 
Collinsville Avenues. They were on their way to St. Louis to 
escape the fury of the mob, Both were killed. f 

“Near the stock yards a white man knocked a negro sense- 
less from a wagon, and when two reporters offered to take the 
wounded man to the hospital another white man threatened 
their lives and forced them to drive away and leave him. 

“At Collinsville and Division Avenues a mob of about 100 men 
drove a negro into the street, knocked him down, stamped on 
his face, and one of the crowd drew a pistol and shot him 
through the head, the bullet coming out between his eyes. 

“An old negro, about 70 years old, stepped off a street car, 
having come from St. Louis on his way home. The mob imme- 
diately attacked him with such fury that he was left senseless 

after being stoned and beaten. A witness who described this 
particular case to your committee said: ‘This old man, his din- 
ner bucket lying on the ground beside him, apparently was dead, 
although he had his arm arched up over his face as if to protect 
himself from blows. About that time an ambulance driver came 
up and started to pick him up to put him into the ambulance. A 
white man standing over him said, “If you pick up this negro, 
you'll get what he got.“ I saw that same negro in the undertak- 
ing establishment the next day, dead, with his arm still arched 
over his face.’ 

“Around Third Street and Brady Avenue the mob was firing 
promiscuously into houses and sheds where the negroes had taken 
shelter. Every time one of them ran from these houses he was 
shot and killed. 

“The rioting continued all along Broadway, between Collins- 
ville Avenue and Eighth Street; houses were burned and the 
poor wretches were driven from their homes or shot as they 
were trying to escape the flames. Two of them, with hands 
above their heads, were shot and killed. 3 

“A negro child 2 years old was shot and thrown into the door- 
way of a burning building, and nothing ever was found of the 
remains. 

“There was a crippled negro who took care of the horses and 
mules for the Hill-Thomas Lime & Cement Co. He was a faith- 
ful, hard-working, loyal fellow. The day of the riot his em- 


ployer’s stable was in the path of the flames. He called up Mr. 
Thomas, his boss, on the telephone, and said: ‘I just called you 
up to tell you good-bye. I'm here in de barn, and I ain't goin’ to 
leave; I've turned all de stock out; I'm going to stay here; I'm 
not going outside to be shot.’ 

“This faithful negro must have been consumed in the flames 
as no trace of him ever was found. 

“Tt is impossible to say how. many people perished in the 312 
houses that were burned by the mob, but many negroes who lived 
in those houses still are missing, and it is not possible to get an 
accurate report as to just how many found death in the flames. 

ast St. Louis for many years has been a plague spot; within 
its borders and throughout its environs every offense in the cal- 
endar of crime and every lapse in morals and public decency has 
been openly committed, each day increasing the terrors of the 
law-abiding. No terms of condemnation, applied to the men who 
were responsible for the appalling conditions revealed before 
your committee, can be too severe. No punishment that out- 
raged justice may visit upon them will be adequate. In many 
cases they deserve the extreme penalty; in every case they merit 
the execration of a despoiled and disgraced community. 

“The purpose of the politicians of both political parties, who 
found East St. Louis respected and prosperous and in a few 
years robbed its treasury, gave away valuable franchises, sank 
it in the mire of pollution, and brought upon it national censure 
and disgrace, was deliberate. They united to elect men to high 
office who would further their schemes of spoliation even when 
they feared to share their plunder. It was a conspiracy as 
shameless as it was confident. They left nothing to chance. 
It took account of the executive; it provided for an unscrupu- 
lous legislative board; it made certain of police commissioners 
who would take orders and deliver the goods; it embraced the 
courts high and low; it went into partnership with every vile 
business; it protected every lawless saloon; it encouraged houses 
of prostitution in the very shadow of the city hall; it gave pro- 
tection to gamblers, immunity to thieves and murderers. 

“The gang that took possession of East St. Louis harbored 
the offscourings of the earth. The vag, the safe blower and 
the ‘stick-up man’ flocked to its sheltering arms, safe from 
arrest or disturbance. 

The good people of this sorely afflicted community were 
powerless. The chamber of commerce, which should have had 
the courage to rally the law-abiding and drive out the lawless, 
was ineffective. They actually ‘laid upon the table’ a resolu- 
tion of inquiry to investigate the conditions that made property 
unsafe and life perilous, 

“The owners of the great corporations whose plants were in 
and about East St. Louis lived in other cities. They pocketed 
their dividends without concern for the municipal dishonesty 
that wasted the taxes, and without a thought for the thousands 
of their own workmen, black and white, who lived in hovels, 
mo victims of poverty and disease, of long hours and incessant 
abor. 

“The greed that made crooks of the politicians made money 
grabbers of the manufacturers, who pitted white labor against 
black, drove organized labor from their plants, brought thou- 
sands of inefficient negroes from the South, crowding the white 
men from their positions. All this stirred the fires of race 
hatred until it finally culminated in bloody, pitiless riot, arson 
and wanton murder, 

“ Mayor Mollman surrounded himself with advisers who were 
familiar with the game of politics. They were not interested 
in securing an honest and economical administration. Their 
business first was to elect a man who would be subservient; 
one who possibly might not put his own hand into the public 
treasury, but would look the other way if a friend were so en- 
gaged. They needed a man who would stand between them 
and the indignant taxpayer; a fair promiser but a poor per- 
former; personally honest, maybe, but so weak, so feeble, and 
so easily influenced that the conspirators were able to dictate 
his policies, and in the shadow of his stupidity loot the munici- 
pality. This was not the result of corruption in only one politi- 
cal party. It was brought about by a combination between the 
leaders of the worst elements in both parties. They pooled 
issues in the city election and declared regular dividends on 
their investment at the expense of honest people, 

“In the history of corrupt polities in this country there never 
has been a more shameless debauchery of the electorate nor a 
more vicious alliance between the agencies and beneficiaries of 
crime than for years existed in East St. Louis. It is a disgrace- 
ful chapter. It puts an ineffaceable brand on every man engaged 
in the conspiracy. Its contamination, spreading from a reservoir 
of corruption in the city hall, filtered through carefully laid 
conduits into every street and alley; into the hotels where girls, 
mere children of 15 years of age, were violated; into the low 
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dance halls where schoolgirls listened to lewd songs and engaged 
in lascivious dances, and in the interval retired to assignation 
rooms with the drunken brutes who frequented these resorts ; into 
the gambling houses where poorly paid workmen were robbed 
of their daily earnings; into the 350 saloons which kept open 
on Sunday, many of them running without license; into the 
barrel houses, where the vilest of whisky was sold in bottles, the 
resort of vagrants and drunkards, rendezvous of criminals and 
schools of crime. 

This corruption palsied the hands of prominent officials whose 
duty it was to enforce the law. Lawyers became protectors of 
criminals; the courts were shields for the highwaymen, the 
prostitute, the gambler, the sneak thief and the murderer. 
The higher courts were not free from this baneful influence, 
which invaded all ranks and brought them to its low level. 

“Local judges were found who would take straw bonds that 
the worst criminals might escape; exacting only costs, two-thirds 
going into the pockets of the judge and one-third into the waiting 
palm of the chief of police. 

“A police force is never better than the police commissioner ; 
and the police commissioners, in turn, reflect the character and 
wishes of the mayor. If a city has a mayor of courage and 
ability, who is not the weak and willing prey of political crooks 
and grafters, he is certain to appoint a board of police commis- 
sioners who will name policemen intelligent enough to know the 
law and brave and honest enough to enforce it. 

East St. Louis was doubly unfortunate. In the person of 
Mayor Mollman it had an executive who obeyed orders from a 
gang of conscienceless politicians of both political parties, who 
were exploiting the city for their own aggrandizement, careless 
alike of its good name, its security or its prosperity. They 
were harpies who closed their eyes to the corruption that satu- 
rated every department of the public service and fattened on its 
festering carcass. Without conscience and without shame they 
led the mayor into devious paths, tempted him with assurances 
of political support for his future ambitions, packed the police 
force with men whose incompetency was only surpassed by their 
venality, and so circumscribed him with flattery and encouraged 
his cupidity that they were able to take the reins of govern- 
ment from his feeble hands and guide it to suit their own foul 
and selfish purposes. 

“The great majority of the police force appointed by Mayor 
Mollman's board of police commissioners had served an appren- 
ticeship as connivers at corrupt elections; as protectors of law- 
less saloons, and hotels run openly as assignation houses. They 
turned criminals loose at the dictation of politicians, and di- 
vided with grafting justices of the peace the fines that should 
have gone into the treasury. 

“This was the general character of the police force of the 
city of East St. Louis on July 1, 1917, when the spirit of law- 
lessness, long smoldering, burst into flame. 

“ When acts of violence were frequent on the night of May 28, 
after a largely attended public meeting in the City Hall at 
which Attorney Alexander Flannigan, by unmistakable implica- 
tion, suggested mob violence, the police department failed to 
cope with the incipient mob. 

“When the lawlessness began to assume serious proportions 
on July 2, the police instantly could have quelled and dispersed 
the crowds, then made up of small groups; but they either fled 
into the safety of a cowardly seclusion, or listlessly watched the 
depredations of the mob, passively and in many instances ac- 

. tively sharing in its work, 

“The testimony of every witness who was free to tell the 
truth agreed in condemnation of the police for failure to even 
halfway do their duty. They fled the scene where murder and 
arson held full sway. ‘They deserted the station house and 
could not be found when calls for help came from every quarter 
of the city. The organization broke down completely; and so 
great was the indifference of the few policemen who remained 
on duty that the conclusion is inevitable that they shared the 
lust of the mob for negro blood, and encouraged the rioters by 
their conduct, which was sympathetic when it was not cowardly. 

“Some specific instances will be given in proof of the above 
conclusions: 

“After a number of rioters had been taken to the jail by 
the soldiers under Col. Clayton, the police deliberately turned 
hundreds of them loose without bond, failing to secure their 
names or to make any effort to identify them. 

In one instance the mob jammed policemen against a build- 
ing and held them there while other members of the gang were 
assaulting unoffending negroes. The police made no effort to 
free themselves, and seemed to regard the performance as 
highly humorous. 

“The police shot into a crowd of negroes who were huddled 
together, making no resistance. It was a particularly cowardly 
exhibition of sayagery. 


“When the newspaper reporters were taking pictures of the 
mob, policemen charged them with their billies, broke their 
machines, destroyed the negatives, and threatened them with 
arrest if any further attempt was made to photograph the riot- 
ers who were making the streets run red with innocent blood, 
applying the torch to reach their victims who were cowering in 
their wretched homes. 

“A negro was brutally clubbed by a policeman who found him 
galty of the heinous offense of hiding in an ice box to save his 

e. 

“Two policemen and three soldiers were involved in the 
shooting of Minneola McGee under circumstances of extreme 
brutality. This occurred, not at the scene of the riots, but as 
she was going from an outhouse to the kitchen of the residence 
where she was employed, when the police and the soldiers who 
accompanied them fired at her deliberately, without even the 
slightest provocation, and shot off her arm near the shoulder. 

“Minneola McGee is a negro girl about 20 years old. She 
was induced to leave one of the Southern States and go to East 
St. Louis by the many enticing but misleading advertisements 
scattered among southern negroes. It is apparent that even 
before her injury she was a frail and rather delicate girl. 
When she appeared before your committee, with one arm off 
just below the shoulder, she was a physical wreck. She has no 
education whatever. It is not possible for her to earn a living 
in any other way than by manual labor. Now, as the result of 
as fiendish a piece of work as was ever perpetrated, she must, 
at least to some extent, be an object of charity. Because of her 
youth this sort of a life is before her. She was interrogated by 
your committee to ascertain whether it was possible for her to 
have been shot by accident. Her simple story removed all 
doubt upon that score, as she satisfied everyone who heard her 
that she was purposely and deliberately shot. In answer to 
questions put to her by your committee she said: 

“I wuz in a outhouse in de garden. I hea'd de shootin’ an’ started 
fo’ de house, When I got put’y nigh de house a soljer histed his gun 
and pinted it right at me and shot my arm off. Dar wuzn't nobody 
twixt me and de soljer fo" him to be shootin’ at, an’ dar wuzn't nobod 
on de udder side of me for him to be shootin’ at. He jist histed his 
gun and pinted it at me an’ shot my arm off when 
nothin’. 
nothin'.“ 

“ Her pitiful recital of this piece of brutality toward her had 
the effect of stirring the indignation of everybody in the room 
where the hearing was being conducted, and at the same time 
to arouse the utmost sympathy for her. à 2 

Many other cases of police complicity in the riots could be 
cited. Instead of being guardians of the peace they became 
a part of the mob by countenancing the assaulting and shooting 
down of defenseless negroes and adding to the terrifying scenes 
of rapine and slaughter. 

“Their disgraceful conduct was the logical fruit of the notori- 
ous alliance between the City Hall and the criminal elements, 
aided by saloons, gambling houses and houses of prostitution. 
The city administration owed its election to their support and 
rewarded them for their fealty by permitting them to debauch 
the innocent, rob drunken victims, make assignation houses of 
the hotels, protect the gambler and the thief, and commit any 
act by which they might profit. 

“Mayor Mollman appointed the police commissioners. He 
was responsible for their failure to divoree the police from its 
partnership with crooked lawyers, corrupt justices of the peace 
and notorious criminals. He knew full well what the condi- 
tions in the police department were. Prominent citizens had 
warned him repeatedly and had supplied convincing proof of 
their charges against the department. He paid no attention to 
their warnings and appeals. By his failure to remove the police 
commissioners he acquiesced in their misfeasance, and equally 
is responsible with them for the heartless crimes committed by 
an unrestrained mob, and for the lawlessness that was encour- 
aged and fostered by his failure to enforce the law and to hold 
his subordinates responsible for the proper conduct of the police 
department. 

„Much of the energy, some of the brains, and nearly all of 
the audacity of the gang that in recent years has held East St. 
Louis in its merciless grasp were centered in Locke Tarlton, 
president of the East Side Levee Board. It was his cunning 
mind that helped devise the schemes by which he and his asso- 
ciates were enriched. It was his practiced hand that carried 
them out. He made Mayor Mollman believe he was his creator ; 
that he had elevated him to high station; and that his blind 
obedience to orders would mean rich political rewards in the 
future. - 

“As president of the levee board, Tarlton deposited millions 
in a local bank and exacted no interest from it. The taxpayers 
suffered, while the bank lent the money and pocketed the pro- 
ceeds. In further proof of the close relationship that existed 


hadn't done 
When he shot me I fell on de ground an’ didn’t know 
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between the levee board and the bank, Thomas Gillespie, brother 
of the bank’s president, was elected attorney for the levee board. 

“Locke Tarlton knew how to handle the negro vote. He had 
an unanswerable argument to use with ‘floaters,’ He told 
them for whom he wanted them to yote, agreed on the price 
they were to get for casting their ballots, or rather having them 
marked for them by corrupt election oflicers, and always paid 

“them promptly. Locke Tarlton was a man of honor when deal- 
ing with crooked voters. He always kept his word; he was 
sure pay. One of the picturesque sights in East St. Louis was 
to see Locke Tarlton with a stack of $5 bills in his hands publicly 
paying the negroes who helped him win an election. 

When the levee board needed a right of way over certain land 
that was owned by a widow, Dr. R. X. McCracken, the health 
commissioner appointed by Mayor Mollman, bought the land 
from the widow for $5,000 and sold it a few weeks later to his 
friends, the levee board, for $20,000. The widow did not know 
when she sold the land that the levee board wanted it. Me- 
Cracken’s wife also sold land in the same locality to the levee 
board for $600 an acre, while adjoining land was purchased for 
$300 an acre. : 

“When an organized effort was made to close the houses of 
prostitution the mayor would not give a definite answer until 
he had sent for Tarlton, who rented property in which low 
saloons with assignation and dance-hall attachments were fea- 
tured, In the presence of Rev. George W. Allison, who was con- 
ducting this crusade, Tarlton was purposely profane and vulgar ; 
betrayed his interest by his anxiety; showed no sympathy with 
the movement; said in the presence of the mayor that the ‘ town 
was full of jailbirds and crooks, and always would be.’ 

Whenever profitable vice was imperiled Tarlton was always 
found ready to defend. The criminal element believed, as pub- 
licly expressed by them, ‘that he owned the mayor body and 
breeches ;' and they looked to Tarlton to save them from inter- 
ference by the police and from prosecution by the courts. He 
kept his compact faithfully. They never called for help in vain; 
and on election days the ranks of crime and its immediate bene- 
ficiaries, the saloon, the gambling den and the house of prostitu- 
tion, paid him back with compound interest. 

“ Locke Tarlton was aided in his work by Tom Canavan, super- 
intendent of public improvements. They were partners in many 
enterprises. Their desires ran along the same lines; their minds 
met in countless devious plans for personal gain and political 
advantage. Canavan was not as bold an operator as Tarlton, 
‘but he was more subtle, . Possibly he lacked the resistless 
energy that carried Tarlton over obstacles that would have de- 
terre] a more cautious man; but he was shrewd and resourceful, 
and found ways and means to accomplish his ends, and one of 
his principal agencies was Locke Tarlton. The mayor was 
another, 

“Tarlton and Canavan were the men higher up.“ They knew 
how far to go without taking a personal risk. They knew, too, 
who could be depended upon to put things over; and the courts 
and the police force were so organized that no real friend of the 
gung ever suffered. 

“After the riots Canavan is reported to have said: Something 
uad to be done to the “ niggers,” or they would have taken the 
town.’ 

“ Jerry Sullivan, the corporation counsel, who profited by the 
job which made the county drain a swamp which he and his 
friends had very recently bought, evidently with the knowledge 
-that it would soon be drained at public expense, was either an 
understudy for Tarlton and Canavan. or he was farther back 
of the curtain. He tried to do in a lesser way what they did 
wholesale. So far as he could help the combination along in 
his official capacity, Jerry was willing and ready to serve. 

“Alexander Flannigan, an attorney of some ability and no 
character, appears often in the record of the investigation. His 
speech to an excited crowd of workingmen in the auditorium 
of the city hall on the night of May 28 virtually advised them 
to kill and burn the houses of the negroes. He was not author- 
ized to speak for those who went there to protest against the 
lawlessness which disgraced the city and the presence of thou- 
sands of negroes who, it is claimed, were taking the places of 
the white workmen, but his inflammatory speech caused many 

- of his hearers to rush into the street and resort to acts of 
violence. 

“Filannigan has long been a menace to deceney and order in 
East St. Louis. He has made a specialty of defending the 
worst criminals; and, by a corrupt partnership with certain 
justices of the peace, whose decisions he directed, he was able 
to secure the release of scores of guilty gamblers, thieves, thugs 
and prostitutes, If the case required a jury, by connivance with 
the constables, he always secured a jury that would acquit. 

“When efforts were made to indict him for complicity in 
naturalization frauds, his friend and associate, Hubert Schaum- 


leffel, State’s attorney, pleaded with the Federal authorities not 
to push the charge against him. 

“ Flannigan ought to be indicted for his incendiary speech to 
the workingmen. He was in full sympathy with the action of 
the mob. ‘They followed his advice, and the scenes of murder 
and arson that ensued were the logical result of his utterances. 

“It is the duty of the respectable members of the bar in 
East St. Louis to institute the necessary proceedings to deprive 
him of his license to practice law. Such as he make a mockery 
of justice and bring reproach on an honorable profession. 

“ Hubert Schaumleffel is the State’s attorney for St. Clair 
County, his authority extending over East St. Louis. It was 
his duty to prosecute the criminals that made an interstate 
playground of that city. No disorderly saloon, no gambling 
house, no house of prostitution could have existed if he had 
raised a threatening finger. He held in his hand the moral 
destiny of this city of 90,000 people. Had he been a man of 
average moral courage, prompted by high motives and respon- 
sive to his oath of office, East St. Louis and its border towns 
male have escaped the maelstrom of vice that all but engulfed 
them. 

“ But Schaumleffel had no civie pride; he was devoid of char- 
acter; he was the boon companion of the low and dissolute; 
the ready servant of scheming politicians; at heart a sym- 
pathizer with criminals whom he should have prosecuted re- 
lentlessly. A member of the Tarlton-Canavan corrupt machine, 
he rendered menial service to his masters. It is in evidence 
that before the city election, when Mollman was a candidate 
for mayor, with all the hopes and prospects of the gang cen- 
tered on him, Schaumleffel called together the leaders among 
the negroes, those who controlled the vicious elements of their 
race, and were permitted to violate the law whenever they 
rendered proper service to his administration. He told them 
plainly that they had to vote for Mollman for mayor, and if 
they failed to support him he would close the gambling dens 
and the dance halls, the policy shops and the dice games, and 
the lid would be securely placed on an absolutely tight town.’ 

“Many other instances could be given of Schaumleffel’s al- 
liance with the worst elements. Alexander Flannigan relied on 
and was emboldened by his friendship; the lottery sharks in 
St. Clair County escaped indictment by his inaction; countless 
criminals went unwhipped of justice, either because he neg- 
lected his duty, was blind to offenses committed by his political 
supporters, or was so benumbed by drink that he did not have 
the intelligence to realize the enormity of his official omissions. 

“Rev. Father Christopher Goelz testified that he went to 
see Schaumleffel in order to protest against the existence of a 
cockpit at Woodland Park, with its attendant scenes of beastly 
drunkenness and debauchery. He found the State's attorney 
as he was on his way to St. Louis to attend a prize fight, so 
drunk that he could not talk to him intelligently. 

“The day of the riot, with the mob rushing through the 
streets, hundreds of houses in flames, and men, women and 
children victims of the rifle, pistol and the bludgeon, State’s 
Attorney Hubert Schaumleffel staggered drunken along the way, 
heedless of the crimes that were being committed in his pres- 
ence and callous to the cries of the injured and the dying. 

It is his habit to drink to excess. His infirmity is known 
to all. His love for liquor seems to have stripped him of all moral 
courage and manhood, and left him naked and unashamed. 

“When will the authorities confront him with his official 
derelictions and his personal delinquencies, and take from him 
the high place which he has disgraced? 

“Dan McGiynn is a leading lawyer of East St. Louis. He 
should not be linked too closely with the malodorous Alexander 
Flannigan, but he must have learned his code of ethics in the 
same school from which Flannigan graduated. As a member of 
the so-called Committee of One Hundred’ McGlynn pretend- 
edly was an indignant citizen, protesting vigorously against law- 
lessness, cooperating with the attorney general in the presecu- 
tion of the rioters and condemning every form of vice. He was 
so earnest (?) that he was named as a member of the executive 
committee of the ‘Committee of One Hundred,’ and the attor- 
ney general of the State accepted his assistance, took him into 
his confidence and consulted freely with him because of his con- 
ceded legal ability and his knowledge of local conditions. 

“But a change came over Dan McGlynn and he saw another 
light—not from above as Paul saw it, but from below—a red 
and sulphurous light that led him into devious paths. The two 
policemen, Cornelius Meehan and James O’Brien, who, with 
three of Col. Tripp's soldiers, shot off Minneola McGee's arm nnd 
murdered two innocent negroes the morning after the riot, asked 
Dan McGlynn to defend them. On one side was his membership 
on the executive committee of the ‘Committee of One Hundred’ 
and his possession of important secrets of the prosecution dis- 
closed to him by officials of the attorney general's office, and on 
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the other was his desire to save Meehan and O’Brien from the 
punishment which they so justly deserved. All his talents and 
influence were placed at the service of these assassins, forget- 
ting his duty as a citizen and regard for the ethics of his pro- 
fession. 

“He attempted to justify his conduct by the statement that 
the policemen were ‘old clients’ and he felt bound to defend 
them. Dan McGlynn, powerful, resourceful and respected; and 
Alexander Flannigan, corrupt and condemned, really are 
brothers under the skin. 

“The case of a young woman, whose name for obvious ren- 
sons should not become a part of this report, brought from St. 
Louis to East St. Louis as a white slave’ and held 2 prisoner 
in a saloon and rooming house run by Steve Unk and his wife, 
illustrates to what depths of depravity human beings can 
descend for money. This girl was but 17 years old. She met a 
man in St. Louis, whose name she did not know, but from her 
description was a ‘pimp’ whose business it was to secure 
white slaves’ for the East St. Louis market. He told this girl 
that she was to get employment at the Star Hotel. He took her 
to Steve Unk's dive, where the first duty imposed upon her was 
to sit in the saloon and drink with low characters who fre- 
quented it. Unk next explained to her that it was her duty to 
go ‘upstairs * with them, and whatever money she received as a 
prostitute would be divided, half to her and half to Mrs. Unk. 

“In the course of time she became enceinte, and Mrs, Unk 
herself took her to a midwife in St. Louis, who performed 
an abortion on her. She was taken back to Unk’s place that 
afternoon, was so ill and weak she could not leave her room. 
Racked with pain and suffering tortures from the crude opera- 
tion, she was forced to submit to Unk, who broke into her room 
and spent half the night with her. 

“Day by day she sat in the back room of this low saloon, 
and far into the night, drinking with the mill hands and roust- 
abouts who were drawn there by her advertised presence. She 
testified that she often drank as many as a dozen bottles of 
beer in a night, because Unk made her drink with all who 
asked her. Unk would not permit her to talk with anyone 
who spoke English, fearful that she would tell her story and 
appeal to them for help. Unk and his wife made it a rule that 
she could not have breakfast, not even a drink of water, until 
after she had made some money in the morning. 

“When she finally got away from Unk’s place to go to her 
home in St. Louis, they kept her clothes and her money, and 
refused to give her even the pitiful share which she had earned 
by prostitution with the motley gang that crowded this low 
Saloon and assignation house. 

“Mrs. Yent, who took the girl into her home at the request 
of the United States attorney until such time as a ‘ white 
slave’ charge against Unk could be prosecuted, was hounded 
by the police, and finally arrested on a trumped-up charge of 
running a house of prostitution, because this unfortunate girl, 
sick almost unto death, and an attending nurse were in the 
house. She not only sheltered this poor girl, but nursed her 
tenderly, and for her act of charity was dragged into court and 
prosecuted; but, after a full investigation, the judge dismissed 
the charge against Mrs. Yent as without foundation. 

“Since your committee left East St. Louis Steve Unk has 
been convicted and sent to the penitentiary for two years for 
his treatment of this girl. Mrs. Unk is yet to be tried. 

“Joseph B. Messick is the county judge of St. Clair County. 
As judge he appoints two members of the board of review 
which has power to Increase or reduce all assessments made 
by the city assessor and county officials. He also appoints the 
election board, and that board made his son its secretary. This 
young man is a lawyer of limited capacity, with an earning power 
of perhaps a hundred dollars a month, but his profound (?) 
knowledge of the law appealed to some of the great corporations 
of St. Clair County, and they at once employed him as attorney 
to appear before his father’s board of review to secure for them 
a reduction in their assessments. Young Messick rapidly de- 
veloped an insight into assessment values, and proved con- 
clusively that from their standpoint his selection was wise. 

“The board of review was composed of William A. Swartz- 
trauber, Frank M. Miller, with powerful political connections, 
and Charles F. Krebs. 

“Tt did not take the son of the county judge long to con- 
vince this board, appointed by his father, that the assessments 
made by the city assessor and increased by the county assessor 
were an unjust burden on some of these rich corporations. 

“Here are the assessments and reductions of the leading 
corporations : 

“St. Louis Bridge Co., assessed at $3,500,000, which included 
only the east half of Eads Bridge, was reduced to $2,500,000, 


although for the four years previous it had been assessed at 
$3,150,000. 

“The Aluminum Co. of America was assessed by Assessor 
O'Day at $699,990. Assessor Warning raised it to $799,990, 
and the hoard of review, perhaps after an eloquent appeal by 
young Messick, cut it to $200,000. 

“ Ninety-four lots owned by the Wiggins Ferry Co. were 
assessed at $1,518,470. This assessment was cut by the board 
to $803,245. The assessment of these lots was cut virtually in 
half by the board ; and in some other instances the board reduced 
the Wiggins properties, but left unchanged the assessments on 
adjacent lots owned by others. 

The plant of the Malleable Iron Co. was assessed at $465,000. 
It was raised by Warning, the county assessor, to $519,000 and 
was cut by the board to $132,000. 

“The American Steel Foundries’ assessment was reduced 
about $38,000. 

“The Republic Iron & Steel Co.’s assessment was reduced 
from $63,990 to $16,788. 8 

“The Elliott Frog & Switch Co. was reduced from $24,420 
to $9,000. 

“Lots owned by the Water Co., assessed at $9,660, were re- 
duced by the board to $2,220. 

“These assessments held for four years, and during that 
period the St. Louis Bridge Co. would save in taxes $116,654; 
the Wiggins Ferry Co. $84,140, the Aluminum Co. of Amer- 
ica $69,952, and the Malleable Iron Co. $45,148. 

“Although the assessment of virtually every big corporation 
in and around East St. Louis was reduced, assessments of very 
many of the small householders were increased. 

“ Your committee is not informed just what fee was paid to 
young Messick for appearing as attorney before the board ap- 
pointed by his father. i 

“The strike in the plant of the Aluminum Ore Co. was 
caused by a demand on the part of organized labor for an ad- 
justment of wages, a reduction in hours and an improvement 
of conditions under which the men worked. The company re- 
fused to meet any of these demands, declined to discuss the 
matter with the workmen's committee, and added insult to in- 
jury by importing negro strike breakers and giving them the 
places of the white men. 

“Tt is not the purpose of your committee to discuss the merits 
of this controversy, although the bringing of negroes to break 
a strike which was being peaceably conducted by organized 
labor sowed the dragon’s teeth of race hatred that afterwards 
grew into the riot which plunged East St. Louis into blood and 
flame. 

“But there grew out of this strike a violation of the law of 
such a reckless and defiant nature that it calls for the severest 
condemnation. 

“One E. M. Sorrels was secretary of an alleged rifle club 
which never had maintained more than a desultory organiza- 
tion. The members virtually had ceased to use a temporary 
range; but there were stored in the club house a number of 
rifles and thousands of rounds of ammunition, the property of 
the United States. Sorrels, either on his own initiative or at 
the suggestion of an officer of the Aluminum Ore Co., entered the 
storeroom of the rifle club at midnight and secretly transferred 
to the plant of the Aluminum Co. between 30 and 40 rifles and 
hundreds of rounds of ammunition; the purpose being to arm 
the strike breakers and turn guns of the United States against 
the forces of organized labor and shoot down the strikers should 
this be necessary to break the strike. 

* Sorrels violated the law by burglarizing the house contain- 
ing these rifles; but the Aluminum Ore Co. recognized the risk 
he had taken; and, grateful for the unlawful service he had 
rendered, promptly took him into its employ at a salary of $175 
a month. 

“The War Department should not be blamed when United 
States rifles and ammunition are stolen and turned over to a 
private corporation to be put to unlawful uses; but the atten- 
tion of the Secretary of War is invited to Sorrells’s criminal act, 
and he should request the United States district attorney to 
have him indicted and prosecuted to conviction. 

“The character of the police force and its utter demoraliza- 
tion was strikingly shown in the murder of H. B. Trafton, head 
of the ‘morality squad’ of the police force, by Assistant Chief 
of Detectives Frank Florence. The murder grew out of the fact 
that Trafton, acting under orders and in the line of his duty, 
raided a house of prostitution which, to the astonishment of the 
community, turned out to be owned by Florence. When they 
met Florence drew his weapon; Trafton threw both hands up 
above his head; but nevertheless Florence shot and killed him in 
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cold blood. Florence was indicted and tried, but being one of 
the ‘ gang’ was, of course, acquitted. 

One of the worst crimes ever committed in St. Clair County 
was the abduction and murder of Alphonso Magarian, 3-year-old 
son of an Armenian baker, The father of the child complained 
to the police that a house of prostitution was being conducted 
next door to his home, Soon thereafter his child disappeared, 
no trace of it being found until nine days later, when the little 
headless body was discovered 100 yards away in a dump heap. 
The head was found a week later in another dump heap, Sev- 
eral pimps and two prostitutes from the house next door were 
arrested, and one of the women confessed to having assisted in 
abducting the child. Many threats had been made against her 
by friends of the aecused. Before the trial her mangled corpse 
was found on a raifroad track. A coroner’s verdict of suicide 
was rendered, but it is believed she was first murdered and 
then placed on the track. 

Strong ‘gang’ influence was used to save the indicted men, 
one of whom was a relative of Health Commissioner Mc- 
Cracken. State's Attorney Schaumleffel conducted the prose- 
cution, and again, as a matter of course, there was a verdict of 
acquittal. The house of prostitution complained of by the 
father of the murdered child was in a building owned by 
Thomas Canayan, president of the board of local improvements, 
and Locke Tarlton, president of the levee board. 

“The offenses committed against law, order and decency in 
East St. Louis and St. Clair County include every known act 
in the catalogue of crime. We have selected some of the high 
lights that Inridly illumine the landscape of crime. 

“One-third of all the stealing from freight cars engaged in 
interstate commerce, as reported from 27 States, was done in 
East St. Louis and St. Clair County. It was not only a fertile 
field for the car thief, but he found a ready sale for his plunder 
through agencies that were protected by the police and other 
officials. 

“Thousands of dollars’ worth of stolen goods were found in 
the stable of a notorious saloon keeper, who took a prominent 
part in polities, and he was indicted. There was conclusive 
evidence of his guilt; but, as was to be expected in that com- 
munity, many leading officials went to his rescue and testified 
to his good character. Again, there was a verdict of acquittal. 

“The politicians and the police force of East St. Louis and 
St. Clair County divided among themselves at least $60,000 
a year in graft which they exacted from the gamblers and 
prostitutes for protection. 

“ Constables and deputy sheriffs picked up some easy money 
in the vile dance halls that were open on Sunday in the yari- 
ous saloons in St. Clair County. They were each paid $5 a 
day by proprietors of these places under the pretense of main- 
taining order, but under their oaths they should have arrested 
and prosecuted the keepers and all those present for violating 
the law. 

Records show that more than 300 girls between the ages of 
13 and 16 years visited the dance halls run in connection with 
saloons and so-called hotels, which were in reality assignation 
houses. These children, their hair hanging down their backs, 
and in short dresses, publicly engaged in lascivious dances 
with a motley crew of drunken toughs. The police took no 
notice of these offenses, nor did the mayor make any effort. to 
close these joints notoriously violating the law. 

“A poor widow who had three daughters appealed to Rey. 
George W. Allison to prosecute the men responsible for their 
downfall. All of them were ruined in these dance halls, The 
youngest, 15 years old, visited a saloon one night and was taken 
to n room in the building and outraged, and nine different men 
satisfied their lust before a well-known saloon keeper arrived 
on the scene, when he locked the door and spent the remainder 
` of the night with the despoiled child. There were no indict- 
ments, no prosecutions, and no attempts on the part of the police 
or mayor to arrest the offenders, notwithstanding that officers 
of the law were eyewitnesses. 

“The knowledge of this horrible assault became so wide- 
spread that a former State’s attorney finally secured an affidavit 
from the yictim, but he went out of office, and the remaining 
authorities paid no attention to it. Finally, however, some of 
those involved in the outrage sent the 15-year-old child to 
California where she gaye birth to a boy baby. The name of 
the saloon keeper who participated in the assault was given to 
Mayor Mollman, but he made no effort to have him indicted, 
and even refused to cancel his saloon license. 

“A well-known hotel in East St. Louis, with a saloon attach- 
ment, was offered for saie, and part of the chattels as set out 
in writing in the contract were two women, whose earnings as 
prostitutes it was represented would average $7 a day each. 
The owner of this hotel lived in New York, and Canavan and 


Tarlton, both public officials, acting as his agents, rented the 
property. ‘The vile purpose for which it was used was held out 
as a reason why the place was worth the price asked. 

“Between the Ist of September, 1916, and July 2, 1917, the 
day of the riot, there were eight hundred crimes of various 
characters, ranging from larcency to rape and murder, committed 
in East St. Louis. In hundreds of cases these straw bonds were 
taken and when the criminals failed to answer a small fine 
was entered, of which the justice of the peace received two- 
thirds and the chief of police one-third. It was a profitable 
business for the justices, one of whom, now dead, is said to 
have made $25,000 in one year. 

“Women of the street in kimonas, with frowsy heads and 
painted faces, took part in the riots and were, if possible, more 
brutal than the men. They attacked negro women and children 
and beat them unmercifully. ~ 

“The mayor’s secretary made a practice of instructing 
justices of the peace when to fine criminals; how much they 
should pay; and also furnished a list of those who were to 
go free. 

“Tt is worthy of note that with the aid of the votes of the 
good women East St. Louis now has a commission form of 
government, which promises to cure some of the evils from 
which it has suffered for so many years. 

„One of the unique features of official life in East St. Louis 
was that permitting constables to summon juries from the barrel 
houses and saloons. They were known as ‘irrigation juries." 
These juries always returned a verdict in favor of the clients 
of Alexander Flannigan, a friend of the court, or of any other 
lawyer or gang leader with pull; and it was the invariable 
custom for the court to impose a sufficient additional fine to 
pay for a ‘treat’ all around for the jurymen and officers. 
These lawyers with a ‘pull’ proudly took them to a nearby 
saloon on which was the large sign, Court Bar, where they 
were ‘ irrigated.’ 

“As a matter of record many of the prominent citizens of 
East St. Louis and many not so prominent refused to pay taxes; 
and then, under the law, their property was sold, In all such 
eases the city bought in the property, but never perfected its 
title, with the result that these taxes were finally barred by 
the statute of limitation, the city receiving no revenue and the 
tax dodger retaining his property. 

„The saloons made a business of discounting the salaries of 
city employees, in many cases charging as high as 30 and 
even 40 per cent. The tougher the saloon the more patrons 
it had from the city hall. 

“A saloon keeper was chairman of one of the assessment 
boards. He publicly stated that the corporations were assessed 
too high and the small property owners too low. 

“After Mayor Mollman's election, which was brought about 
by an alliance between corrupt Republican and Democratic 
gangsters of both races. he was the guest of honor at a ban- 
quet given by negroes, and was photographed in the midst of 
them. 

“A witness stated that one of the letters written by a negro 
to his friend in the South ran about as follows: ‘There is a 
money tree in East St. Louis. All you have to do is to come 
up here and shake it and get the money.’ The negroes came 
in thousands in answer to this appeal and others like it. They 
found no money tree; but, instead, some of them found telephone 
poles from which they were hung at a rope's end. 

“During the riot a negro was arrested and taken to jail, 
that the mob might not get him. He had not committed any 
offense; and, presumably, was in the safe custody of the jailer. 
One of the police officers, learning that he had some money in 
his pocket, constituted himself Judge, jury and witness, and 
fined him $11.50 and also made him contribute $5 additional to 
raise the assessment of one of his fellow prisoners to the proper 
amount. This petty crook, in learning afterwards that the 
negro had some change left, no doubt was surprised at his own 
moderation. 

One of the famous institutions of Brooklyn, a negro town | 
in St. Clair County, was known as ‘Aunt Kate's Honkytonk.’ 
A sign over the door read, ‘Something doing every hour.’ 
Many witnesses testified that Aunt Kate was protected by the 
police, and that her place was vile, even in that degraded com- 
munity. Indecent dances went on as 2 continuous performance, 
and abandoned white women interlined the motley crowd of 
men by dancing naked on the ball-room floor. 

“One of the original dances of ‘Aunt Kate's Honkytonk’ was 
the ‘Chemise-she-wobble,’ a variation of the famous muscle 
dance of the East. It was a special feature of Aunt Kate's 
program, and hundreds came from all the countryside to wit- 
ness it. 
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Brooklyn had 2 high school for negro girls, in which the 
fown took a pardonable pride; but along came a wave of crime 
and engulfed this center of culture, and 24 out of the 25 girls 
wao were in the graduating class went to the bad In the saloons 
and dance halls and failed to receive their diplomas, 

“Tt was a frequent occurrence to find drunken, naked white 
women in the streets of Brooklyn. They had spent the night in 
the saloons; and, in the quarrels and orgies that took place, were 
stripped and turned into the street. 

Marie Hall is a noted prostitute in East St. Louis. She not 
only had a ‘pull’ with the police, but she was a great admirer 
of Justice Clark, and presented him with a new office desk, to 
which he proudly pointed. When joked by his friends about 
this gift he remarked he was only sorry she had not given him 
un automobile instead. 

“Some years ago the council of East St. Louis gave away an 
electric franchise to a crowd of freebooters who had neither 
capital nor credit. They never had any idea of establishing an 
electric plant nor using any of the valuable privileges so freely 
granted them. These promoters sold the franchise for $50,000, 
and ever since East St. Louls has suffered from high prices for 
electricity, an eastern syndicate finally getting control, paying 
hundreds of thousands of dollars for the charter. The widow 
of one of the aldermen exposed the bribery by which the fran- 
chise was secured. She filed suit against the original pro- 
moters for $1,000, alleging that $14,000 had been promised for 
the votes of 14 aldermen; that they had lived up to their part 
of the contract and granted the franchise, and that her husband 
died before he could receive his share of the boodle—$1,000. 

“The looting of the city and county treasury has grown 
into a habit in East St. Louis. More than $250,000 has been 
stolen by various defaulting officials in the last five years. In 
one instance the school fund was robbed of $45,000, but the 
prosecution of the thief has gone on listlessly for several years 
without any real effort to convict him. He was not arraigned 
for trial until after your committee had left East St. Louis. 
He then pleaded guilty. Everybody knows wlio were protect- 
ing him, but so many similar thefts have been overlooked that 
there is but little public sentiment against him. 

“After one of the defalcations the thieves took everything in 
the vault but the metal hinges of a loose-leaf ledger, and the fire 
they started to destrey the evidence of their guilt left that as 
the only souvenir for the taxpayers. 

“The names of the saloons in and about East St. Louis were 
typical of the wildest West in the mining-tamp days; and, while 
picturesque in their nomenclature, they breathe a spirit of law- 
less defiance. Prominent among them were The Bucket of 
Blood, The Monkey Cage,’ ‘The Yellow Dog,’ ‘Uncle John's 
Pleasure Palace, with the seductive appeal, ‘Come in and be 
suited, and ‘Aunt Kate's Honkytonk,’ with Something doing 
every hour.’ 

“ In the latter part of 1912 or the first part of 1913 a hed 
earrier living in East St. Louis died. It was not then known 
that he had any near relatives, although he carried $1,600 life 
insurance. The county took charge and the funeral was as- 
signed to William Degen, an undertaker, who was a member of 
the city council. A relative of the deceased appeared later and 
claimed the insurance. It was found that all the money had 
been paid to Degen except about $200. Degen supplied an item- 
ized bill, containing such items as $800 for a casket, $100 for a 
suit of clothes, $20 for shoes, $5 for shaving the dead man, and 
other and similar extravagant items. 

“The whole matter was exposed in the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch, and such a scandal resulted that the authorities exhumed 
the body. It was found to have been buried in a rough pine 
box, with scarcely enough clothing te cover it. The whole outfit 
cost less than $50. 

“Jt was reported at about the same time that the bodies of 
women were not safe from the degeneracy of an employee of 
another prominent undertaker. Another employee of this es- 
tablishment reported one such instance to his employer and was 
discharged, while the man against whom the accusation was 
made was retained in the employ of the undertaker. 

“On the night of July 1 Mayor Mollman telephoned the acting 
adjutant general of Illinois that the mob spirit was rampant; 
that the police were unable to cope with the situation; and that 
it would take the strong hand of ihe militia to preserve order. 

At 8 o'clock next morning Col. S. O. Tripp, assistant quarter- 


master general, arrived under orders from the office of the. 


adjutant general of the State. After an unnecessary journey 
to St. Louis he came to the city hall in East St. Louis and re- 
ported for duty to the mayor, who described the situation to 
him and gave him entire charge to deal with the conditions as 
the necessities of the case might arise, 


“Tt may be well at this point to describe Col. Tripp, because 
he fills an important rôle in this tragedy, and responsibility for 
much that was done and left undone must rest on him. 

“When the adjutant general's office summoned: Col. Tripp in 
the early hours of the morning he answered the call to duty 
arrayed in a seersucker suit and a dainty straw hat, after hav- 
ing, as he informed your committee, hastily packed his hand 
bag with a lot of toilet articles. Thus ready for any emergency 
he took the first train for East St. Louis. He brought no nni- 
form with him and, although it was his duty to face and quell 
a riotous mob, at no time was he garbed as a soldier. 

“Evidently it was his intention to secure some bullet-proof 
coign of vantage from which he could view the turbulent 
scenes in perfect safety; while, with a megaphene, he could 
command and dispose of his troops. After hours of consulta- 
tion with his companion in timidity and inefticiency, the mayor, 
he ventured in the direction of the mob and, according to his 
own testimony, saw a helpless negro, with a rope around his 
neck, being dragged to his death, 

Ile described, with a great show of courage, how he grabbed 
a gun from a soldier and, facing this terrible mob, pressed back 
1,500 people by his own unaided effort. Your committee was 
unable to find any evidence to confirm this valiant deed of the 
redoubtable colonel, where he practically mastered bundreds of 
infuriated rioters; but, as he states it to be a fact, it must be 
true, 

“It is the unanimous opinion of every witness who saw 
Col. Tripp on that fateful day that he was a hindrance in- 
stead of a help to the troops; that he was ignorant of his duties, 
blind to his responsibilities and deaf to every intelligent appeal 
that was made to him. His presence in East St. Louis was a 
reproach to the assistant adjutant general, who sent him there, 
and u reflection on the judgment of the governor for burdening 
his staff with so hopeless an incompetent. Iustead of putting 
himself at the head of his troops, uniformed as 4 soldier, and 
going boldly inte the mob, dispersing them and, if necessary, 
risking his own life to rescue the poor wretches who were 
dragged through the streets by the neck, shot and mutilated, he 
remained in the city hall from 8 a. m. until 12 o'clock, when he 
calmly repaired to a restaurant outside the danger zone, 
secured a delightful lunch which it took him more than an hour 
to order and masticate, and at 1.30 he resumed his survey of 
the situation from the safe shelter of the city hall. 

“When Col. Tripp was asked why he spent four hours in the 
city hall, with East St. Louis in the hands of a murderous mob, 
and failed to go to the scenes of conflict and take charge of 
his troops who were sorely in need of a commander, he ab- 
solved himself of all responsibility by answering, ‘The Presi- 
dent never goes out of his office’; and so, by comparing himself 
to the Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy of the United 
States, he was perfectly satisfied with his conduct. ‘Me and 
the President’ was, in his opinion, a complete defense. 

“The mayor called the governor on the long-distance tele- 
phone and urged that additional troops be sent, saying that the 
lives and property of the citizens were endangered. But Col. 
Tripp assured the governor that he had the situation well in 
hand,’ and that there was no need for more troops. His judg- 
ment in this matter was no better than his ability and courage 
as a soldier; qualities which he totally lacked. 

“Your committee desires to speak a special word in com- 
mendation of the conduct, bravery and skill of Col. C. B. Clay- 
ton, of the Fourth Infantry, next in command to Col. Tripp. 
Had it not been for his promptness and determination the mob 
certainly would have committed many more atrocities. 

“Col. Tripp, in his testimony before your committee, under- 
teok to defend his blunders; but he failed utterly. If he had 
taken hold of the situation upon his arrival, inspired his sol- 
diers with respect for him, gone to the center of the disturbance 
and turned loaded guns against the mob, he would have spared 
East St. Louis much of the ignominy from which it now suffers 
and saved the lives of many innocent men, women and children. 

“Your committee invites the attention of the Secretary of 
War to the record of this officer as set forth under oath by 
himself and many other witnesses. 

“The conduct of the soldiers who were sent to East St. 
Louis to protect life and property puts a blot on that part of 
the Illinois militia that served under Col. Tripp. They were 
scattered over the city, many of them being without officers 
to direct or control them. In only a few cases did they do their 
duty. They seemed moved by the same spirit of indifference 
or cowardice that marked the conduct of the police force. As a 
rule they fraternized with the mob, joked with them and made 
no serious effort to restrain them. 

“ Following are a few of many incidents testified to by respon- 
sible witnesses: 
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“A negro, unarmed, making no resistance, and trying to 
escape the fury of the mob, was knocked down and cruelly 
kicked and beaten. His condition was so pitiable that a sol- 
dier said to the rioters, ‘Boys, he has suffered enough; let him 


alone.“ For answer one of the mob drew his pistol and shot 
the negro five times, one bullet plowing through his brain. The 
soldier then put his gun on his shoulder and calmly walked 
away, making no arrests. 

“A number of soldiers openly stated that they didn’t like 
niggers’ and would not disturb a white man for killing them. 

“Three soldiers and two policemen were ordered to close 
a negro saloon. On their approach two negro men ran, and the 
soldiers and policemen shot and killed both, although neither 
had committed any offense. . 

“The same crowd shot off the arm of the negro seryant girl, 
Minneola McGee, already mentioned. They had no warrant 
for her; she had not committed any offense; she was not even 
running away, She was cruelly maimed for life by these 
official murderers. This unoffending girl was wantonly shot 
by the soldiers, as testified to by the policemen who have been 
prosecuted. Your committee was unable to secure the names 
of these militiamen. They must be known to the military 
authorities, It is the duty of the governor and the adjutant 
general of Illinois to find these men and to punish them for 
their brutal crime. It was one of the most flagrant cases of 
cruelty revealed to your committee. - 

“Paul Y. Anderson, reporter for the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
testified that he heard a soldier tell a white man who was load- 
ing a revolver ‘to kill all the negroes he could, that he didn’t 
like them, either.’ 

“A member of the Sixth Illinois Infantry boasted that he 
had fired his gun 17 times during the riot and every time at a 
‘black target.’ Your committee was unable to secure the 
name of this soldier. 

“Tt was a common expression among the soldiers: ‘ Have you 
got your nigger yet?’ 

“A militiaman in uniform, said to have been on furlough, led 
a section of the mob that was killing negroes. 

“A soldier stabbed a white boy with a bayonet, and the 
boy bled to death. The boy was carrying a pair of pantaloons 
across his arm. That was his sole offense, The soldier was 
drinking and murderously assaulted him. After a full hearing 
the coroner’s jury unanimously held him on a charge of 
murder. But, later, at a secret trial by the military authorities, 
he was released. i 

“ Soldiers deliberately shot into a house where seven negroes 
umd taken shelter. 

“G. E. Popkess, a reporter for the St. Louis Times, testified 
that he saw two inoffensive negroes, while fleeing for their 
lives from a burning building, shot down by soldiers. 

“The governor of Illinois has a responsibility in this matter 
that he can not evade. The militia of the State are under his 
control. He can arraign militiamen for misconduct; he can 
remove officers for inefficiency; he can institute a thorough 
inquiry that will expose the criminal and the incompetent. 

“A prominent merchant of East St. Louis testified that within 
24 hours after the occurrence he notified the governor of the 
case of a militiaman who deliberately shot a negro without 
proyocation, a crime committed in cold blood. He did not know 
the militiaman’s name, but it was possible for the governor to 
learn who he was and to visit proper punishment upon him. 

“The governor must be familiar with the wanton stabbing of 

the boy by a drunken soldier. The facts were reported at the 
time in all the newspapers as they were testified to before your 
committee. They are within the reach of the governor in the 
records of the court-martial which is said to have tried and 
released this murderer. 
Has any official effort been made to apprehend the three 
militiamen who next morning after the riot, in company with 
two policemen, killed two innocent negroes and shot off the arm 
of the negro girl, Minneola McGee? These men were State 
militiamen, were in regulation uniform, and subject to the 
authorities of the great State of Illinois. At that time it would 
have been an easy matter to identify them and turn them over 
to the authorities to be tried for their crimes. It is evident that 
no military inquiry conducted by such courts-martial as sat in 
similar cases growing out of the East St. Louis riots would have 
given them their deserts. 

“What was to hinder the proper State authorities from mak- 
ing an investigation of this murderous assault? They had the 
power to search the roster of the companies present at East 
St. Louis, These men were known to their companions, who 
could have identified them easily. 

“ Special commendation is due Attorney General Brundage and 
, asistant Attorney General Middlekauf. The attorney general 


answered every appeal made to him by the good people of East 
St. Louis and St. Clair County and, virtually without assistance 
from the local authorities, remedied many evils, It was due 
entirely to his efforts that lawless resorts were closed, and 
wherever there had been a violation of the State law he was 
quick to order the arrest and prosecution of the offender. 

“Assistant Attorney General Middlekauf had active chürge 
of the prosecutions growing out of the riot, and he showed 
neither fear nor favor. Capable, determined and courageous, 
he allowed neither political influence nor personal appeals to 
swerve him from the strict line of duty. 

“As a result of these prosecutions by the attorney general's 
office 11 negroes and 8 white men are in the State penitentiary ; 
2 additional white men have been sentenced to prison terms; 
14 white men have been given jail sentences; 27 white men, 
including the former night chief of police and 3 policemen, have 
pleaded guilty to rioting and have been punished. 

“These convictions were obtained in the face of organized, 
determined effort, backed with abundant funds, to head off 
the prosecutions and convictions. In the case of Mayor Moll- 
man there seems to have been an open, paid advertising cam- 
paign to slander and intimidate the attorney general. 

“The State of Minois is fortunate in having men of ability 
and character at the head of its law department, 

“Your committee wishes to commend the work of Rev. 
George W. Allison, pastor of the First Baptist Church, of East 
St. Louis, and to express thanks to him for much information 
which was of vital assistance in bringing out the criminal life 
of the city and the political influence that encouraged lawless- 
ness, The Rev. Allison is a man of courage, capacity and de- 
termination. Conspiracies against his character and threats 
against his life did not deter him; the constant danger of 
bodily harm did not prevent him from continuing his investiga- 
tions and fighting with all his splendid power the organized 
forces of evil. If there had been others on the ‘Committee of 
One Hundred’ with even half his moral force the example 
might have leavened that whole lot of selfish incompetents, 

„Paul Y. Anderson, reporter of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
was assigned during the past three years to duty in East St. 
Louis, and was to your committee an inexhaustible source of 
valuable information. In serving his newspaper fearlessly 
he rendered the public a more important service by laying bare 
the story of faithless officials who could not be lashed, even by 
exposure, to do their duty. He personally laid before the 
mayor positive evidence of the guilt and Incompetency of his 
police force, and demanded that he close the gambling houses 
and the lawless and unlicensed saloons. His investigations, 
thwarted on every hand, were thorough and trustworthy, He 
saw everything; reported what he saw without fear of conse- 
quences; defied the indignant officials whom he charged with 
criminal neglect of duty; ran a daily risk of assassination, and 
rendered an invaluable public service by his exposures, His 
testimony before your committee was most interesting and 
illuminating; his harrowing experiences before and during the 
riot threw a flood of light on conditions, 

“Your committee is indebted to Rev. Father Christopher 
Goelz, pastor of St. Phillips Church, at Edgemont, for much 
valuable information. He was a power for good in his com- 
munity, and the fact that it escaped much of the contamination 
of the greater city was due to his vigilance and the publicity he 
gave the low characters that attempted to gain a foothold in 
Edgemont. 

“Your committee has not adjourned sine die for the reason 
that it is possible, at least, that a supplementary report may 
be made showing the beneficial results of the exposures brought 
about by the investigation and also by the vigorous prosecutions 
hereinbefore referred to. 

“All of which is respectfully submitted. 


“Ben JOHNSON. 
“Joan E. Raker, 
“M. D. FOSTER. 
“Henry ALLEN Coon.“ 
During the reading of the foregoing, 
Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I will, with the understanding 
that it will not stop the reading of this report. 
Mr. KITCHIN. Would the gentleman be perfectly willing if 
we stood in recess unti! 8.30 and take the floor then? 
Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes. 


RECESS. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the House stand in recess until 8.30 to-night. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that the House sand in recess until 8.30 
to-night. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The House stands in recess. 

Thereupon (at 6 o'clock and 30 minutes p. m.) the House 
stood in recess until S o'clock and 30 minutes p. m. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The recess having expired, the House (at S o'clock and 30 
minutes p. m.) resumed its session. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Jonx- 
sox]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky resumed the reading of the fore- 
going report. 

During the reading, 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky yield for a question? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I will. 

Mr. LITTLE. I merely want to ask if this will be a full 
und complete report of the committee on the East St. Louis 
matter? ja 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. One of the concluding sentences 
of the report is that the committee has not adjourned sine die. 

Mr. LITTLE. But it will be complete down to that point? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Les. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky resumed and completed the read- 
ing of the report. 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT EATONTON, GA. 


Mr. BRAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill (II. R. 10600) authorizing the 
Secretary of the Treasury to exchange the present Federal 
building site at Eatonton, Ga., for another site on the public 
square in said city. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of a bill which the 
clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


UNITED STATES PENITENTIARY, ATLANTA, GA, 


Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask the Speaker to lay before 
the House the bill (H. R. 8938) to equip the United States 
penitentiary, Atlanta, Ga., for the manufacture of supplies for 
the use of the Government, for the compensation of prisoners 
for their labor, and for other purposes, with Senate amend- 
ments. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House II. R. 
8938 with Senate amendments. 

Mr. GARD. I ask that the Senate amendments be read. 

The Senate amendments were read. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, on behalf of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, I move to concu“ in the Senate amendments. 

The Senate amendments were concurred in. 

On motion of Mr. Crisp, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the Senate amendments were concurred in was laid on 
the table. 

ENROLLED BILE SIGNED. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
thet they had examined and found truly enrolled bill of the 
following title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

II. R. 11048. Au act to amend the war-risk Insurance act. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that this day they had presented to the President of the United 
States, for his approval, the following bills: 

H. J. Res. 311. Joint resolution making appropriations for 
certain necessary operations of the Government and of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for the months of July and August, 1918, and 
for other purposes; 

II. R. 12281. An act making appropriations for the support of 
the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919; and 

II. R. 9054, An act making appropriations for the Department 
of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed the following con- 
current resolution: 

Senate concurrent resolution 20. 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatices concurring), 
That when the two Houses of Congress adjourn on Saturday, the cal- 
endar day of July 6, they adjourn to meet at 12 o'clock meridian on 
Sen 13, 1918, unless sooner convened by the President of the United 


RECESS OF CONGRESS. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move to take from the 
Speaker's table Senate concurrent resolution No. 20, the resolu- 
tion for adjournment until August 12, and that it do pass. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate ihe House of Representatives concurring), 
That when the two Houses of Congress adjourn on Saturday, the calc 4 42. 
day of July 0, they adjourn to meet at 12 o'clock meridian on August 12 
1918, unless sooner convened by the President of the United States. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Is that motion debatable? 

The SPEAKER. No. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Would a request for unanimous consent 
be in order for the purpose of obtaining debate upon the reso- ` 
lution? 

The SPEAKER. Of course, a request for unanimous consent 
is in order for anything on earth. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I make the request, Mr. Speaker, that we 
have one hour's debate on that proposition, to be equally divided 
between the two sides. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that there be one hour's debate on this resolution. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER. I object. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of no quorum. 

Mr. FERRIS. Will the gentleman from North Carolina yield 
for a question? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina makes 
the point of no quorum present, and the Chair will count, 
{After counting.] Two hundred and twelve Members present, 
not a quorum, 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina moves 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

Mr. SIMS. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SIMS. On the roll call will the Members vote on the 
resolution? 

The SPEAKER. No. 

Mr. SIMS. The gentleman from North Carolina moved to 
adopt the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. He did. No quorum is present. The Door- 
keeper will lock the doors, the, Sergeant at Arms will notify the 
absentees, and the Clerk will call the roll. Those in favor of 
this resolution will, when their names are called, answer yea 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The House was not dividing on the reso- 
lution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky is right. 
This is a call of the House. Those who are here will answer 
present, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Anthony Dewalt Hayes Mann 
Ashbrook Dies Heaton Martin 
ustin Dill Heintz Mason 
Bacharach Dominick Hersey Moon 
Baer Donovan Hood Moores, Ind, 
Black s Dooling Houston Mudd 
Bland, Ind Doremus Howard Neely 
tten Doughton Husted Nelson 
bee Dowell Hutchinson Norton 
Browning Drukker Ireland Olney 
Brumbeugh r James O'Shaunessy 
Burnett ton Johnson, S. Dak. — N 
Burroughs Emerson Juul. Parker, N. Y 
Butler Estopinal Kearns Peters 
Caldwell Fairchild, G. W. Kehoe Phelan 
Campbell, Kans. Farr Kelley, Mich Polk 
Campbell; Pa, Flood elly, Pa. Porter 
Caraway Flynn Kennedy, R. I Pou 
Carew Foss Kettner Powers 
Carter, Mass. Francis Key, Ohio Price 
Chandler, Okia, Frear Kincheloe Purnell 
Clark, Fla. Freeman Kreider Ragsdale 
Clark, Pa. Fuller, Mass. La Guardia Ramsey 
Claypool Garland Lea, Cal. Rayburn 
Cooper, Ohio Glass Lehlbach. Rea vis 
Cooper, W. Va. Glynn Linthicum Rlordan 
Cople: Goodall Littlepage Rodenberg 
Costello Gould Lonergan Rowland 
Cramton Graham, III. Lunn Rucker 
Currie, Mich Graham, Pa MeCormick Russell 
Dale, N. Y Greene, Mass. McFadden Sabath 
Dale, Vt. Gre; McKenzie Saunders. Ln: 
Davidson G McKinley Sanders, N. 
Delaney Hamill McLaughlin, Pa. Sanford 
Dempsey Hamilton, N.Y, Madden Schall 
Denison Hardy Ma Scott, Iowa 
Dent Haugen Maher Scott, Pa. 
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Templeton 


Scully 


ee Watson, Va 
Sells» Stee ompson Weaver 
Shackleford Stephens, Nebr... Tillman Webb 
Shallenberger Sterling, Pa. iison le 
Sherwood Stevenson Towner i Williams 
Siegel trong Van Dyke Wilson, III. 
Slayden Sullivan Vare Wood, Ind. 
Smith, C. B. Sweet - Voigt 2 Young, N. Dak, 
Smith, T. F. Switzer Waldow in; 
Snell ‘Tague Walker i 
Snyder Talbott Ward 


The SPEAKER pro tempore [Mr. Garner]. On this call 242 
Members have answered to their names, A quorum is present 
nnd the Doorkeeper will open the doors. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with fur- 
ther proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 

10 minutes to make a statement. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
to proceed for 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, for two or three weeks prac- 
tically the entire membership of this House has eyidenced a 
great desire to adjourn for 80 days while the Ways and Means 
Committee was working on the revenue bill. It was perfectly 
evident that the Ways and Means Committee would not be able 
to report a bill for the consideration of the House until some 
time around August 12. I also understood, as we all understood, 
that a large majority in the Senate was favorable to this ad- 
journment. Before coming to any conclusion, before assuring 
the House that we would adjourn, or would probably adjourn, 
I thought it best to take the matter up with the President. I 
asked Senator Martin and Senator Sımmoxs to go with me, 
belieying it was due to the President before we took it up to 
confer with him and ascertain whether he had any important 
legislation that he desired to have passed in the meantime. 

We did confer with the President, went over the whole legis- 
lative situation, and the President gave his consent and approyal 
to the adjournment, and practically everybody, so far as I knew, 
at that time approved of the adjournment, both in the Senate 
and in the House. 

Since then the question of Government control and operation 
of the telegraph and the telephone companies arose. It was in 
the President's mind and in the minds of a great many Members 
of Congress and others that the time had come when for the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war the President should take charge 
and supervise these wires and telephones. The House, after sev- 
eral days’ hearing on the part of the committee, reported the 
bill out and the House promptly passed it. It went to the Sen- 
ate. The question was whether the Senate could pass the bill 
promptly, and if not, how long a time it would take for the 
Senate to consider it in the committee and in the Senate. 

It was believed that if the Senate would take up the bill imme- 
diately and proceed with its consideration, the House could not 
think of the question of a recess until it was disposed of. Before 
the Senate took any action to-day upon the question of the 
recess, Senators Smrtons and Martin and myself at 3.30 o'clock 
this afternoon had a conference with the President. He told us 
that he thought the passage of the telegraph and telephone legis- 
lation was one of vital importance; that he was very anxious 
to see the resolution pass at the earliest day possible; and 
that he was in hopes the Senate would take it up at once and 
pass it, 

The Senators present then told the President in all probability 
it would take the Commerce Committee of the Senate at least 
three or four weeks before it could get it into the Senate ‘or 
consideration, and it then would take some time for the Senate 
to consider it. They asked the President under the circum- 
stances whether he would give his express consent to the 
recess. The President said that he could not; that it was not 
for him to decide. He said that his anxiety and desire were 
that the telegraph resolution should be passed at the earliest 
moment possible; that he did not know what the situation in the 
Senate was, but that if these gentlemen stated the situation cor- 
rectly, and he did not doubt that they had, then, if in their judg- 
ment, if in the judgment of the Senate, if in the judgment of 
the Commerce Committee of the Senate the recess would quicken 
and facilitate action by the committee and consideration of the 
resolution in the Senate, there could be no objection to such 


adjournment. He said that it was with the Senate to decide 
the question. Senator MARTIN assured the President that they 


would not put the question of adjournment before the Senate 
unless they could secure the pledge of the Commerce Committee 
of the Senate to stay in session during the recess, if we were 
to take one, and begin as early as possible hearings and work 


on the resolution, Members of the Commerce Committee, as I 
understood Senator Martın and Senator Stuuoxs, had told 
them that hearings were necessary. 

The President impressed upon us the importance of doing that 
which would facilitate action of the committee and the Senate 
on the. telegraph resolution. The President's concern and desire 
were to pass this most important and vital resolution, and that 
it should be passed at the earliest time possible, and he desired 
that course to be pursued which would accomplish this. 

Senator Martin returned to the Capitol and got the members 
of the Commerce Committee of the Senate, who were in the city, 
together, a majority of the committee being present, and it 
seemed to be the sense of the committee—I was present—that 
a recess or adjournment for 30 days might probably facilitate 
and expedite the action of the committee and would get the bill 
before the Senate for consideration earlier, or equally as early, 
than if Congress was in session. They took the position that 
if the committee would, as they had pledged themselves to do, 
sit in Washington and begin hearings with a full day before 
them, without being called to the Senate on roll calls and for 
the consideration of other business, they could do more work 
during the recess in the same length of time than if the Con- 
gress were in session. 

The Senate to-night passed a resolution for a recess by a 
majority of one. 

Mr. SIMS. How many votes were cast? 

Mr. KITCIIN. I do not know. It was carried by one ma- 
jority. 

Mr. SIMS. It was a vote of 27 to 26. 

Mr. KITCHIN. It was the belief of the Commerce Com- 
mittee, before which this telegraph resolution is pending, that 
it would quicken the passage if we took a recess. Mr. Speaker, 
while until just recently I felt sure that an overwhelming ma- 
jority of the House was under the circumstances in favor of 
the 80 days’ adjournment, and so told Senators, I further told 
Senator Martin and other Senators that the House would 
promptly pass the adjournment resolution when the Senate sent 
it over. I am convinced now that in spite of this the situation 
presents itself in such a way that a large majority of the House 
is now opposed to adjournment. At this apparent change of 
attitude, as I regarded it, I must confess surprise. I therefore 
propose to withdraw the resolution of recess, but before doing 
so let me make one personal reference. I have no personal in- 
terest in the recess adjournment, and I never considered it in 
connection with my personal convenience or interest. As dearly 
as I would love to go back to my own people and look them in 
the face and shake their hands and talk with them and be with 
them for a period of 80 days, even if we had taken the recess 
it would have been impossible for me to do so. It would have 
meant to me harder work and closer confinement. I would have 
been able and compelled to work three or four more hours a day 
upon the revenue bill than I possibly can with the House in 
session. To take the recess would have meant more hours of 
work upon the revenue bill for every single day of the recess, 
not only to me but to the other members of the Ways and Means 
Committee. I am confident that before the telegraph legisla- 
tion arose the sentiment of nine-tenths of the Members on both 
sides of the aisle was most favorable for a recess of 30 days 
after, of course, the passage of the war measures and appropria- 
tion bills. I feel that it is due myself to make the statement 
to the House that as far as the recess is concerned it is of no 
personal interest or convenience-to me. I was only interested 
in it for the membership of the House and because I felt sure 
that you gentlemen, after passage of the war measures and 
appropriation bills, desired it, as I knew you deserved it. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. In just a moment. Having said this much, 
Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my motion. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to proceed 
for two minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. I object. 

The SPEAKER, Several Members object. 

Mr. SIMS. One would have been enough. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 


ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. 
adjourn. 

The motiou was agreed to; accordingly (at 10 o'clock and 2 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Monday, at 8, 1918, 
at 12 o'clock noon, 


Speaker, I moye that the House do now 


MOLBI Ts 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary exam- 
ination of St. Marys and St. Joe Rivers, Idaho (H. Doc. No. 
1216); to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to 
be printed. 

2. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting a further statement of expenditures under provisions 
of section 8 of the act of Congress approved April 24, 1917 
(Public, No. 3, 65th Cong.) (H. Doe. No. 1218); to the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Treasury Department and ordered 
to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. ESCH, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 7637) to 
authorize the construction and maintenance of a dike on Depot 
Slough, Lincoln County, Oreg., reported the same with amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 751), which said bill and 
report were referred to the House Calendar, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions 
were severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, 
and referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, to which was referred the bill (S. 1879) for the relief of 
John C. Hesse, reported the same without amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 749), which said bill and report were 
referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. KEATING, from the Committee on Pensions, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 4723) granting pensions and increase of 
pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army 
and Navy and of wars other than the Civil War, and to certain 
widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors, 
reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 750), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Private Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. STEENERSON: A bill (H. R. 12681) to provide free 
use of the mails for home newspapers to officers, soldiers, sailors, 
or marines in the military service of the United States; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. HILLIARD; A bill (H. R. 12682) to prevent extortion, 
to impose taxes upon certain incomes in the United States, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BROWNE: A bill (H. R. 12683) providing that sol- 
diers, sailors, and marines may send letters through the mails 
free of postage under the rules and regulations prescribed by 
the Postmaster General ; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 12684) to relieve Congress 
from the adjudication of private claims against the Government; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. MOTT: A bill (H. R. 12685) to authorize the appoint- 
ment as lieutenant general of the Provost Marshal General; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WEBB: A bill (H. R. 12007) to amend section 53 of 
the Judicial Code; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RAKER: A bill (H. R. 12698) to grant rank to the 
Army Nurse Corps, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr, LANGLEY: Resolution (H. Res. 417) to print for 
the use of the House copies of the speech of Hon. F. C. Hicks 
on the American flag; to the Committee on Printing. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severmlly referred as follows: 
By Mr. COSTELLO: A bill (H. R. 12686) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Thomas Whalon; to the Committee on 
Pensions, - 
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By Mr. CRAMTON: A bill (HI. R. 12687) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Thomas C. Thodey; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. : 

By Mr. FULLER of Massachusetts: A bill (II. R. 12688) 
granting a pension to Isadore J. Rogers; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12689) granting a pension to William E. 
Davis; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12690) granting an increase of pension to 
Frank N. Hunt; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12691) granting a pension to Jane P. Hoyt; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, 2 bill (H. R. 12692) to correct the military record of 
George C. Hussey ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12693) for the relief of Frank Williams; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KETTNER: A bill (H. R. 12694) granting a pension 
to Jake F. Arnold; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KREIDER: A bill (H. R. 12695) granting a pension to 
J. N. Mortimer, alias J. N. Mooney; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. SNELL: A bill (H. R. 12696) granting an increase of 
pension to Newell B. Clark; to the Committee on Inyalid Pen- 
sions, 


PETITIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Petitions for o national 
bone-dry law as a war measure by the following: Mrs. E. F. 
Mahaffy, Downing, Wis.; members of the Wednesday Coterie 
Club, Butler, Mo.; Chapter C, D. P. O. E. Sisterhood, Wash- 
ington, Mo.,; the Woman's Club, Panama City, Fla.; the 
Women's Home Missionary Society of the First Methodist 
Episcopal Church, of St. Paul, Nebr.; the St. Louis University 
School of Medicine, St. Louis, Mo.; the Home Craft Club, of 
Chappell, Nebr.; the Sorosis Club, The Dalles, Oreg.; and the 
Fourteenth Biennial Convention of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also (by request), resolution of the Missouri Negro Educa- 
tional and Industrial Commission, approving the work of the 
food-conservation campaign and asking that this work be ex- 
tended, especially in the larger cities of Missouri; also a peti- 
tion of S. H. Sullivan, sr., Sullivan, Mo., urging $2.50 Wheat; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also (by request), resolution of the Union Label Trades De- 
partment of the American Federation of Labor, asking for the 
repeal of the second-class postage provisions of the war-revenue 
act; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also (by request), memorial of national executive committee 
of the Socialist Party, giving their views of the best way to end 
the war; also, resolution of the Irish Progressive League, rela- 
tive to Irish independence; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. BROWNING: Petition of members of the First Bap- 
tist Church of Merchantville, N. J., urging nation-wide prohibi- 
tion during period of the war; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. s 

By Mr. CARY: Menwrial of Ole Bull District Lodge, No. 5, 
Sons of Norway, asserting their loyal support of the Govern- 
ment in the prosecution of the war; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of J. H. Bloom, editor 
and publisher of the Daily and Weekly Journal, of Devils Lake, 
N. Dak., favoring the zone system for second-class mali; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KETTNER: Resolution of the Women’s Club of Santa 
Ana, Cal., against profiteering by charging men in service exces- 
sive prices; to the Committee on Agriculture. . 

By Mr. KIESS of Pennsylvania: Petition of Sunday school 
of Newberry (Pa.) Methodist Episcopal Church, favoring war- 
time prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. ; 

By Mr. MAGEE: Petitions of F. L. Barradough, Mrs. George 
W. Marvin, L. J. Camp, and others, residents of Warner, N. Y. 
favoring war prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, MERRITT: Petition of the Advent Christian Church, 
of East Norwalk, Conn., favoring the adoption of war-time pro- 
hibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, resolutions adopted by the Lithuanians of Bridgeport, 
Conn., at an open-air mass meeting held on July 4, 1918. on the 
premises of St. George’s Lithuanian Roman Catholic Church, 
assuring the country of their support of the war; to the Com- 
inittee on Military Affairs. 
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By Mr. MORGAN: Petition signed by numerous citizens of 


Kay County, Okla., praying for the repeal of the so-called postal- 
zone law ; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. OSBORNE: Petition of citizens of Los Angeles, Cal., 
through the Auto Club of America, International (Ltd.), re- 
questing the passage of a law allowing free transportation on 
all railroads owned by or under the control of the United States 
to soldiers on furlough, and recommending street car corpora- 
tions to allow soldiers in uniform to ride free of charge; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PRATT: Petitions favoring the prohibition of the 
beverage liquor traffic during the period of the war as a war 
measure ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROBBINS: Petition of Rev. D. C. Mathews and other 
citizens of New Alexandria, Pa., favoring a bill providing for the 
substitution of the oath of enlisted men for the oath required of 
officers; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SANDERS of New York: Petition of H. Genter Wil- 
son, Welorne L. Paine, M. L. Hulin, L. C. Wood, E. Wells, 
Martha J. Gelser, Mrs. Foster, Loretta B. Caine, C. E. Wyant, 
Mrs. C. E. Wyant, Mrs. G. S. Robinson, Marion Chase, C. M. 
Leviat, Ella A. Wood, C. A. Gardner, Sarah Thompson, Eva M. 
Wilcox, Mr. and Mrs. R. L. Raub, Vina M. Scott, May C. Stevens, 
Blanche G. Le Clair, and Mrs. E. G. Coe, all of Nunda, N. X., 
favoring war-time prohibition; te the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

Also, petition of Mary C. Hatch, Mary Thorpe, and Ethel M. 
Thorpe, all of Barre, N. V., favoring war-time prohibition; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Jacob Cosman, E. B. Holden, II. S. Cosman, 
Walter S. Ryder, Everett D. Coe, Merton S. Williams, Guy P. 
Wheeler, A. L. Lankton, Frank A. Sweting, Frank R. Miller, 
Charles Coe, sr., James Corbit, S. W. Marks, C. A. Adams, 
W. A. Arnold, C. W. Lars, S. J. Adams, Amos J. Coe, Charles 
Coe, jr., and J. H. Brown, all of Parma, N. Y., favoring war- 
time prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Mrs, Frank Rayton, Mrs. Elizabeth Gesell, A. 
Gesell, George Gesell, Frank Rayton, George Quackenbush, 
Mrs. George Quackenbush, Mrs. Mary Fuller, G. H. Fuller, 
Henry Greffrath, Louise Greffrath, Alma B. Porter, Gordon 
Porter, John A. Porter, Mary Hartland, Mrs. A. F. Beckwith, 
Mrs. A. G. Beckwith, and Gertrude Beckwith, all of South 
Lima, N. Y., favoring war-time prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of George Burdick, Roy Scheible, Harold 
Brown, Mrs. G. B. Quackenbush, Elberta Reed, Erna Scheible, 
Clara McCaughley, Lucile Beckwith, and Mildred Fugle, mem- 
bers of the young people’s branch of the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union of South Lima, N. Y., favoring war-time 
prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of F. W. Matthews, F. L. Walkley, J. W. 
McEwen, F. J. Nash, M. L. Bradle, F. J. Munt, S. J. Campbell, 
J. Cromwell, E. C. Empie, R. J. Bater, W. H. Robbins, and P. C. 
Decker, all of Le Roy, N. X., favoring war-time prohibition; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. z 

Also, petition of Bessie Lee Shaw, Pearle S. Schaeffer, Dora 
J. Robinson, Sadie R. Smith, Lena M. Haight, G. L. Lattin, 
Louise L. Stacy, Anna D. Sims, Lucretia N. Morse, Flora J. Cox, 
Ella Balkins, Marion D. Cox, Mrs. Lottie Sedore, Julia M. Beck- 
with, Grace M. Howe, Bertha M. Leslie, Emma Geitzmer, Mrs. 
N. Draper, Mrs. A. G. Rowley, Mrs. F. L. Eldredge, A G. Row- 
ley, A. D. Bliss, Mr. and Mrs. R. L. Jackson, A. W. Woods, 
Miss D. T. Baldwin, and Mrs. Mary L. Flurnt, all of Albion, 
N. X., favoring war-time prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petition of A. J. Rumsey, Mrs. A. J. Rumsey, Rolla J. 
Wright, J. H. Wright, Bertha B. Wright, James A. Wright, 
Lucy L. Wilkes, Mrs. A. A. Parkhurst, Mrs. Albert Parkhurst, 
William H. Edgerton, Mrs. H. G. Edgerton, Cola Wilford, H. L. 
Foster, and George G. Bowen, all of Batavia, N. Y., favoring 
war-time prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of M. J. Wilson, W. H. McConnelly, M. L. Cole- 
man, Emerson B. Perry, James E. Norton, H. O. Holly, H. G. 
Martin, J. L. Woodworth, A. W. Fisher, and L. M. Andrews, all 
of Warsaw, N. Y., favoring war-time prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 3 

Also, petition of members of the Woman's Christian Temper- 
anee Union of Warsaw, N. Y., favoring war-time prohibition; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of M. Anna Crandall, Clara Van Valkenburg, 
N. D. Mackey, C. T. Willinan, Anna D. Parker, E. R. McMaster, 
E. M. Crandall, Mrs. C. L. Barker, Mrs. Minnie Flandern, Anna 
R. Willinan, Lanny L. Green, Lillian B. Clark, and Anna Me- 
Masters, all cf Kendall, N. X., favoring war-time prohibition ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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Also, petition of Dr. Mary T. Green, Mary E. Percival, Es- 
tella S. G. White, Mable S. Gavitt, Grace M. Parish, Janette S. 
Hayes, Dr. Fanny Hurd Brown, Lena G. Bowers, Jessica W. 
Findlay, M. D., Marguerite B. Baker, Mary H. Wing, Mary E. 
Hickey, Mr. and Mrs. F. A. Bradley, Gertrude G. Barber, W. J. 
Barber, M. A. Jeffries, Lucia H. Jeffries, W. W. Metcalf, and 
W. P. Gledhill, all of Castile, N. Y., favoring war-time prohi- 
bition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. . 

Also, petition of A. W. Randall, Mrs. Carrie Randall, Cather- 
ine Randall, Bowker Hinkley, and Marion Hinkley, all of 
Spencerport, N. X., favoring war-time prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, 

Also, petition of W. H. Hatch, George D. Beckwith, Bert 
Perkins, A. M. Eddy, Charles Eddy, Jesse Peck, F. E. McNall, 
Lyman Linson, P. II. Peters, Charles Mansfield, Byron Hayden, 
E. F. Fancher, E. M. Humphrey, Lyman S. Linson, Mrs. L. S. 
Linson, and Mrs. R. H. Browse, all of Albion, N. X., favoring 
war-time prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of E. K. Arnold, V. F. Arnold, T. G. Corwin, 
J. L. Matthews, P. S. Cox, William Roper, Mable M. Hayden, 
M. B. Wisha, Ruth C. Chamberlain, Ruth A. Weeks, and 
Evelyn Parke, all of Wyoming, N. Y., favoring war-time pro- 
hibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Rey. Albert E. Herrick, J. S. Watson, E. C. 
Watson, S. L. Watson, C. W. Beckwith, and L. B. Beckwith, 
all of Avon, N. Y., favoring war-time prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Mrs. T. A. Ryers, Mrs. Della Thayer, Mrs. 
Grace A, Limmore, Mrs. M. E. Dryer, Mrs. M. B. Porter, 
Erna E. Naugle, Mrs. Sophia Gesell, Frances Ryers, Mrs, 
Carrie Schuknecht, and Charles Schuknecht, all of Livonia, 
N. V., favoring war-time prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Woman's Christian Temperance Union, 
of Attica, N. Y., Mrs. Julia B. Young, president, favoring war- 
time prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of George R. Smith, Mrs. Lizzie E. Smith, 
Bertha E. Smith, Mrs. Effie G. Barnum, Mary A. Hutchinson, 
E. E. Barnum, Florence C. Barnum, all of Albion, N. V., favor- 
ing war-time prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Mrs. H. Thompson, Alice McMichael, Louise 
Deyle, Elizabeth Wilson, Anna Dowd, Maud J. Collins, Neilie A. 
Fonda, Mrs. H. W. Ludwig, George L. Wilson, Harriet H. 
Shand, M. M. Price, E. M. Price, and D. A. Price, all of Roches- 
ter, N. V., favoring war-time prohibition; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Mrs. Wilson P. Burr, Mrs. E. C. Barret, Miss 
Clover C. Barret, Minerva Van Brunt, and Miss Lillian Van 
Brunt, all of Smithtown, N. Y., favoring war-time prohibition ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Mrs. M. A. Shotwell, Miss E. B. Hollister, 
Mrs. L. G. Robe, Mrs. R. E. Kernahan, Mrs. Frank O’Brien, Mrs. 
Emma Slater, Mrs. Martha Gardner, Miss Amelia Ritter, Mrs. 
J. R. Waggoner, and Miss Emma L. Caple, all of Elba, N. Y., 
Tavonng war-time prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 

ary. : 

Also, petition of J. H. Harris, H. G. Butler, A. V. Park, A. A. 

Applin, F. C. Broadwell, and D. M. Sturges, all of Carlton, N. V., 

8 war-time prohibition; to the Committee on the Ju- 
ary. 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: Resolution of the Rotary Club 
of Kalamazoo, favoring good roads; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. SNELL: Petition of Methodist Episcopal Sunday 
school of Brasher Falls, N. V., favoring war-time prohibition; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Eugene Allen, Adeline C. Allen, Henry N. 
Allen, Ella A. Flagg, Jennie A. Flagg, C. A. Ayers, C. A. McAfee, 
M. E. Jackson, F. H. Green, M. J. Green, and Dora J. Moody, 
all of Harrietstown, N. Y., favoring war-time prohibition; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Aaron W. Maddox, W. B. Macneil, Mrs. C. 
A. Borland, Mrs. J. K. Grant, L. M. Gilmour, Miss Beulah H. 
Henry, Alexander Murchison, Mrs. F. S. Cameron, Miss Jessie 
Hinkson, Leon F. Carleton, G. W. Atwood, William Atkinson, 
Mrs. Eva Carleton, and Miss Gretchen Hinkson, all of Alta- 
mont, N. V., favoring war-time prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Mrs. Emma Steenberg, Mrs. Harlie Steen- 
berg, Harlie Steenberg, R. J. Robson. Mrs. Edith Bigelow, II. L. 
Davis, Mrs. Myra N. Davis, Mrs. Effice Robson, Bliss N. Davis, 
George A. Baker, Sam Rogers, Miss Mamie Heywood, Mr. and 
Mrs. Castle, Mrs. Florence Munson, Mrs. J. Phelix, and Mr. 
and Mrs. O. P. Ware, all of Brasher, N. V., favoring war-time 
prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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Also, petition of Mrs. Dora J. Van Duzee, Mrs. Lucy A. Turn- 
bull, Mrs. Louisa A, Force, Miss Pearl Force, Winifred M. Force, 
and H. MI. Force, all of Gouverneur, N. X., favoring war-time pro- 
hibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. b 

Also, petition of Mrs. H. C. Merchant, J. S. Kingston, H. M. 
Ross, Mr. aud Mrs. Adna Close, Miss L. M. Darkell, C. J. Me- 
Ewen, W. D. Austin, J. B. White, Wright McEwen, Miss Bertha 
E. Thompson, A. B. Thompson, Miss Mary A. Carpenter, E. F. 
Hall, Carl Ross, M. H. Ross, and Miss Eunice E. Pearl, all of 
Lawrence, N. Y., favoring war-time prohibition ; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Miss Maude Guibard, E. H. Guibard, and F. I. 
Colburn, all of Plattsburg, N. Y., favoring war-time prohibition ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of members of the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, of Brasher Falls, N. Y., Mrs. Allison Kingston, 
secretary, favoring war-time prohibition; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STEENERSON: Petition of 29 members of the 
McCrea Farmers’ Club, of Warren; of Mrs. George C. Schim- 
mele and Miss Louise Simon, of Mapleton, all in the State of 
Minnesota, urging the repeal of. the second-class postage rate 
provision of the war-revenue act; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. . 

By Mr. WASON: Petition of Mrs. Abbie P. Thompson, of 
Winchester, and 81 other residents of New Hampshire, protest- 
ing against the present second-class postal rates; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 


SENATE. 
Monpay, July &, 1918. 


The Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, Thou art our sun and shield. Thou wilt give 
grace and glory. No good thing wilt Thou withhold from them 
that walk uprightly. We desire in this holy moment at the 
opening of another session of the Senate to reflect upon Thy 
holy Name, that we may bring the policy of this Nation into 
harmony with Thy will, that we may move forward under Thy 
direction and accomplish nothing except that which Thou hast in 
Thy purpose for us as a people. To this end do Thou guide us 
and bless us this day. For Christ’s sake. Amen. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the proceedings 
of the legislative day of Friday, July 5, 1918, when, on request 
of Mr. Smoor and by unanimous consent, the further reading 
was dispensed with and the Journal was approved. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 


The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Bankhead Hitchcock Nugent Smith, Ariz. 
Beckham ones, N. Mex. Overman Smith, Ga. 
Borah Jones, Wash. Penrose Smith, S. C. 
Brandegee Kellogg Phelan Smoot 
Chamberlain Kendrick Pittman Sterling 

olt Kenyon Poindexter Sutherland 
Culberson ng Pomerene Swanson 

rtis Lenroot Ransdell Thompson 

Fernald Lewis Reed ‘Trammell 
Fletcher McCumber Saulsbury Underwood 
Fraace McKellar Shafroth Vardaman 
Gerry Myers Sheppard Waish 
Hale Nelson Sherman Warren 
Harding New Shields 
Henderson Norris Simmons 


Mr. LEWIS. I wish to announce that the senior Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Janus! is detained by illness, and that the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS] is absent on account 
of death in his family. e 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I desire to announce that my col- 
league, the senior Senator from Arizona [Mr. Asuurst], is de- 
tained by illness in his family. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The junior Senator from Michi- 
gun [Mr. TowNsenp] is necessarily absent on account of illness 
in his family. I will allow this announcement to stand for the 
day. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. My colleague, the senior Senator from 
West Virginin [Mr. Gorr], is absent on account of illness. I 
ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Fifty-eight Senators have 
answered to their names. There is a quorum present. 

SENATOR FROM SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I have the 

honor to present the credentials of Hon. CHRISTIE BENET, re- 
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cently appointed a Senator from the State of South Carolina, 
to succeed the late BENJAMIN Ryan TILEMAN. I ask that the 
credentials be read and filed. 3 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
credentials. : 

The Secretary read as follows: 
The State of South Carolina, 


By his excellency the governor and commander in chief in and over the 

State aforesaid, 

To CHRISTIE BENET, Columbia, S. C.: 

I, reposing special trust and confidence in your ability, care, prudence, 
and integrity, have commissioned, constituted, and 7 und by 
these presents do commission, constitute, and appoint you, the said 
CHRISTIE BENET, United States Senator, vice Hon. B. R. TILLMAN, de- 
ceased, for the State aforesaid, to have, hold, exercise, and enjoy the 
sald office of United States Senator aforesaid, together with all the 
rights, privileges, profits, and emoluments whatsoever thereunto belong- 
ing. or in any wise appertaining. 

This commission to continue in force for the term provided by law. 

Given under my hand and the seal of the State, in Columbia, this 
Gth day of — 8 in the year of our Lord 1918, and the one hundred 
and forty-third year of the Independence of the United States of 


America. 2 
[SEAL.] Nichanb I. MANNING, 
Governor. 
W. Banks Dove, 
Scorctary of State. 
Mr. WALSH. I inqtire of the Senator from South Carolina 
if he has the statute before him authorizing the appointment by 


the governor of South Carolina? 
Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. 


I have uot the statute before 


me. À; 

Mr. WALSII. Can the Senator advise ns as to when it was 
enacted ? 

Mr. SMITH of South Cayolina. In 1914, I have been informed. 
Our statute provides that the governor may appoint for not 
exceeding six months, and in the interim he must provide for 
an election. 

Mr. WALSH. It was an act of the legislature? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina, Yes, sir; an act of the Jegis- 


lature. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The credentials will be placed 
on file. The newly appointed Senator from South Carolina will 


present himself at the desk and the oath of office will be ad- 
ministered to him, 

Mr. Benet was escorted to the Vice President's desk by Mr. 
SOTH of South Carolina; and the oath prescribed by law having 
been administered to him, he took his seat in the Senate, 


STATEMENT OF EXPENDITURES (S. DOC, NO. 262). 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a further statement of expenditures under 
the act of April 24, 1917, as far as such expenditures have been 
submitted to the department up to June 30, 1918, which, with 
the accompanying paper, was referred to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and ordered to be printed. 

LIST OF CASES (S. DOC, NO. 261). 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Chief Clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a certified list of cases dismissed by the court on May $, 
1918, on motion of defendants for want of prosecution, which, 
with the accompanying paper, was referred to the Committee 
on Claims and ordered to be printed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. Hemp- 
stead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed 
the following bills and joint resolution, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate: 

II. R. 8839. An act for the establishment of Oswego, in the 
State of New York, as n port of entry for immediate transpor- 
tation without appraisement of dutiable merchandise; 

II. R. 12002. An act for the establishment of Bar Harbor, in 
the State of Maine, as a port of entry and delivery for the imme- 
diate transportation without appraisement of dutiable mer- 
chandise; and 

II. J. Res. 313. Joint resolution providing for the disposition 
of moneys represented in the Alfred Bernard Nobel peace prize, 
awarded in 1906. 

The message also announced that the House agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the 
bill (H. R. 12229) granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said 
war. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 

The message further announced that the Speaker of the 
House had signed the enrolled bill (II. R. 8938) to equip the 
United States penitentiary, Atlanta, Ga., for the manufacture 
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of supplies for the use of the Government, for the eompensation 
of prisoners for their Jabor, and for other purposes, and it 
was thereupon signed by the President pro tempore. 

* 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I send to the desk two tele- 
grams which I wish to have read. The names of the senders 
may be omitted from the telegrams in reading. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the See- 
retary will read the telegrams. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Deter, Mixx., July 6, 1918. 


Lion, Fraxx KELLOGG, 
Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


The undersigned operating employees of ‘the Western Union Tele- 
parh Co. at Duluth absolutely and unequivocally deny Mr, Konen- 
amps statement that ke is acting for us in the calling of a strike 
on ly 8. His or ization has no representative in this office what- 
socver. His assertion that 25,000 telegraphers will cease work July 8 
is a pipe dream, pure and simple. We believe that our first duty is 
the winning of the war, and refuse to be a party to anything that might 
prove to be an obstruction to that end. ‘This sentiment we believe to 
. be general among telegraph cmployces throughout the country. We 
have faith in the honesty and progressiveness of our company officials, 
and the proposed association of Western Union employees has the 
united support of all. 
a ` 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., July 6, 1918. 
Hon. Fraxk B. KELLOGG, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

The employees of the Western Union Telegraph Co, at Minneapolis, 
numbering over 600, wish to inform you that the Commercial Teleg- 
raphers’ Union of America, or any other outside organization. do not 
represent them, and that they will prore themselyes loyal to their 
country and company at this critical time. 

EuPLOYEES Western Uxtox TELEGRAPH Co. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I have like telegrams from the employees 
of the telegraph companies in St. Paul, but I shall not ask to 
have them printed in the RECORD. r 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I bave received a great many 
telegrams similar to those that have just been read into the 
Ttecoxp, not only from my own State but from other States. I 

‘have not felt like having them read into the RECORD because 
I think the employees of the Western Union Telegraph Co., from 
one end of the country to the other, take the same position that 
is outlined in the telegrams that have just been read. 

I simply wanted to make this statement to show that the tele- 
grams I have received from all parts of the State bear the same 
inessage as those which were read. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I desire to corroborate what 
the Senator from Utah has said. I have received a great num- 
ber of telegrams from the employees of the Western Union and 
other telegraph companies in Pennsylvania and all over the 
United States, stating that they are in no sympathy whatever 
with the proposition of a strike. I have refrained from placing 
them in the Recorp, because if I attempted to place all of the 
telegrams I receive from the great Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vanja upon public questions in the Recorp, it would be every 
morning many times its present size, and it is too large now. I 
simply desire to state that I have similar telegrams in very 
large number. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I have one tele- 
gram, signed by 19 employees of the Western Union at Spokane, 
that I desire to have read to the Senate, Other telegrams of a 
similar character I shall not ask to have put into the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the Sec- 
retary will read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

SrOKANE, WASH., Jttly 6, 1918. 
lon. WESLEY JONES, 
United States Scuate, Washington, D. C.: 


On June 6 the employees of this office expressed to President Wilson 
their attitude in the present attempt by outside partics to influence 
them to acts of unpatriotism. We desire at this time to reaffirm that 
we will not he influenced by any outside persons to leave our posts of 
pe but will do all In our power to render an efficient telegraphic 
service. 


Mr. SMITH of Arizona. 
have the telegrams read? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The request was that they 
be read, and they were read, without objection. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I have had a large number of 
telegrams, all expressing the same general thought. I simply 
ask to have a short one printed in the Recorp. I will state that 
it represents all the Western Union employees from whom I 
have heard. All are in the same line. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there opjection? 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: : 


WESTERN UNION EMPLOYEES. 
Was unanimous consent asked to 
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CHEYENNE, WYO., N 3 
Hon. Fraxcis E. WARREN, i iaoa 


United States Scnate, Washington, D. O.: 
The entire force of this office, consisting of 22, one hundred per cent 
Americans, desire to tender a vote of confidence and loyal to the 
service, and assure you that there positively will not be any nterrup- 


tions to the service in this important jurisdiction during this war that 


Is in our power to prevent. 
We respectfully ask your consideration of this fact in connection with 
legislation pending re Government operation of telegraph lines. 
James R. fine. 
Manager, 
GILBERT F. HAYES, 
Chief Operator. 
Western Union Telegraph Co. 

Mr. WARREN presented resolutions adopted at a meeting of 
sundry citizens of Wyoming, favoring the enactment of further 
prohibition legislation as a war measure, which were ordered 
to lie on the table. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgin. I present a memorial of quite a num- 
ber of citizens of Georgia, expressing opposition to the passage 
of Susan B. Anthony amendment to the Constitution. I only ask 
that it be noted, according to the rule, in the RECORD. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia presented 2 memorial of sundry citi- 
zens of Jeffersonville, Twiggs County, Ga., remonstrating 
against the adoption of the Susan B. Anthony amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, which was ardered to lie 
on the table. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I should like to inform the Sen- 
ate that I am in receipt from the city of Chicago of telegrams 
of similar import to those presented by the Senato: from Misac- 
sota [Mr. KELLOGG] and referred to as being similar to those 
received by the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE]. 
Knowing the rule concerning the Recorp, I do not desire to 
embarrass the Recorp, but ask to have one of those telegrams, 
as characteristic of them all, printed. That one I shall chose, 
not exceeding two pages of telegraphic matter. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, I object fo printing 
the telegrams in the Recorp. If I had been here, I would have 
objected to the one last read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is inade. 

Mr. LEWIS. Being a member of the Committee on Printing, 
I can not deny but what the objection of the Senator is wholly 
within the rule which the committee made, and IL. can not ask 
to be an exception to it. I, however, desire to state thut I have 
received many telegrams the contents of whith are similar to 
what was stated by the Senator from Pennsylvania and the 
Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. LENROOT presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Milwaukee, Wis., and a petition of sundry citizens of Oneida 
County, State of Wisconsin, praying for the forfeiture of 
citizenship of all naturalized persons found guilty of disloyalty 
to the Government of the United States, which were referred 
to the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. NELSON presented telegrams in the nature of memo- 
rials from sundry employees of the Western Union Telegraph 
Co., of St. Paul, Minneapolis, and Duluth, all in the State of 
Minnesota, remonstrating against the proposed telegraphers’ 
strike, which were referred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. 

GRANT OF NEW TRIALS. 

Mr. WALSH, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 68) to amend section 269 of chapter 
231 of the act of March 3, 1911, entitled “An act to codify, revise, 
and amend the laws relating to the judiciary,” reported it with 
amendments, 

THE PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS TO MEXICAN EDITORS, 


Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, I have received many requests 
for copies of the President’s address to Mexican editors, which 
is not available. The address of the President to the Mexican 
editors, I am informed, will be of great value to the United 
States if circulated in the South American and Central Ameri- 
ean countries. ‘Therefore I request that it be made a public 
document. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, there is but one way 
to have that done, and that is for the Senator to present his 
resolution and have it referred to the Committee on Printing, 
The committee will be very glad, whenever they see the im- 
portance of the Senator's suggestion, to provide that this may 
be done. Anything, however, may be done by unanimous con- 
sent. Representing the committee, I ask the Senator that he 
permit the question of printing to be referred to the Committee 
on Printing. 

Mr. PHELAN. I present such a resolution, and ask that it 


be referred to the Committee on Printing. 


1918. 
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Mr. President, I question the propriety of 
that course, because this is the first time in my experience 
in this body that any opposition has ever been made 


Mr. WALSH. 


Mr. SMITH of Arizona. To what? 

Mr. WALSH. To the printing as a public document of a 
publie address by the President of the United States. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizoni. I am afraid that is largely true; 
but that is exactly what the Committee on Printing is trying 


to stop. 

Mr. WALSH. It does not occur to me, Mr. President, that 
that is quite sound. It seems to me that an exception might 
easily be made in respect to a public utterance of this char- 
acter by the President of the United States upon a very im- 
portant public question. I trust the Senator from Arizona will 
not insist on his objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. If the Senator will pardon me, I 
have not heard what it is proposed to print; but I know there 
is a proper way of having a document printed. If it be true 
that this document is an emanation from the President of the 
United States, which ought to be printed as a public document, 
the Committee on Printing will not hesitate one minute to see 
that it is done. 

The Senator from Montana will sympathize with me when 
he knows that my purpose is to place every Member of the Sen- 
ate in exactly the same attitude, so that printing may be done 
under the law. Otherwise, we should have no earthly way to 
stop excessive printing. 

Mr. WALSH. I did not entertain any apprehension at all 
that the Committee on Printing would act unfavorably upon the 
printing of this document, for it seems to me the probability of 
favorable action is so pronounced that there would seem to be 
no oceasion for taking that course with reference to a document 
of this character. 

Mr, POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I demand the regular 
order, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There is nothing before the 
Senate. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The regular order is the request of the Sen- 
ntor from California to print as a public document an address 
by the President of the United States. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. But to that there has been 
objection. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do not understand that there was objec- 
tion, but that the suggestion was made that it onght to be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Printing. I hope that the chairman 
of the Committee on Printing will not insist upon any objection, 
or that he will not make any objection, because this is a very 
important matter. I supposed the address had already been 
printed as a public document. I have never heard of an ad- 
dress of the President of the United States being denied this con- 
sideration by the Senate, and I hope the chairman of the com- 
mittee will not insist upon his objection. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Is the matter before the Senate subject 
to debate? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair does not think at 
present that discussion is in order. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I call for the regular order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The regular order is the 
presentation of petitions and memorials. 

Mr. PHELAN. I move that 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The presentation of petitions 
and memorials is the regular order before the Senate. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Does the Senator from Arizona insist upon 
his objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I do not know what it is proposed to 
print, but I insist upon my objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The discussion has been ruled 
out of order. The presentation of petitions and memorials is in 
order. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I submit that it is entirely proper when 
a request of this sort is made and objection is made, and the 
Senator making the objection says he does not know what the 
request is, that he be permitted to be informed of what the 
request is. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair does not think 
that matters of this character are in order or that requests of 
this kind are in order during the presentation of petitions and 
memorials in the morning hour. That is the ruling of the Chair. 
Are there further petitions or memorials? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I present a petition from the employees 
of the Western Union Telegraph Co., of Spokane, Wash., signed 
by W. E. M. Marks and 19 other employees; in which they ex- 
press their desire to support the Government and the President 


in the present emergency, and resent the uttempts, as they 
express It, by outside parties to influence them—that is, the em- 
ployees of the Western Union Telegraph Co.—to commit acts of 
“unpatriotism.” 

In that connection, in presenting the petition, I express the 
hope that the Attorney General of the United States will in- 
vestigate what outside parties are attempting to influence the 
employees of the telegraph companies to commit disloyal and 
unpatriotic acts. 

I submit the petition for proper reference. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I have a like telegram to 
that presented by the Senator from Washington [Mr. Porxprex- 
TER], and unless I am permitted to have it printed in the Rec- 
orp—not the names of those signing it, but the body of the 
telegram—I shall read it in a speech on some future occasion, 
in which I shall comment upon it, thereby consuming much 
more time and print paper and ink than would be consumed now 
if the telegram were read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Nli- 
nois request that the telegram be printed in the RECORD? 

Mr. SHERMAN, Yes, sir. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is for the Sen- 
ate to decide. Shall the request of the Senator from Illinois 
be granted? [Putting the question.] The noes have it. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I have received a telegram this 
morning from Mr. Leland, representing the telegraphers of 
Boise City, Idaho, in about the same language which has been 
read here, I will state that I present the matter and ask that 
it be referred to the committee which has charge of the subject. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be so ordered. 

TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE CONTROL. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I send a resolution to the desk 
which I desire to have read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
resolution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 279) was read. as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Interstate Commerce be discharged 
from the further consideration of the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 309) to 
authorize the President, in time of war, to supervise or take possession 
and assume control of any telegraph, telephone marine cable, or radio 
system or systems or any part thereof and to operate the same in such 
manner as may be needful or desirable for the duration of the war and 
to provide just compensation therefor. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, this resolution, under 
the rule, will go over for a day. I hope it will be unnecessary 
to call it up, but I have presented it this morning in order that 
the Senate might be in a position at any time to proceed with its 
consideration if the Senate wished to do so. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, should not the resolution be 
referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No; not at all. The purpose of the 
resolution is action by the Senate. 

Mr. KELLOGG. The purpose of all resolutions is action by 
one or both Houses of Congress. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, it seems to me rather prema- 
ture and uncalled for to introduce a resolution to discharge a 
committee the chairman of which has announced his intention 
of holding hearings upon a very important question, involving, 
I think, as will be developed when the hearings take place, 
many important and complicated propositions. The Senator 
from Georgia, of course, is within his rights to offer the resolu- 
tion, but I think he is working overtime in doing so. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I thank the Senator for his sugges- 
tion, but I will discuss that with him when the resolution is 
before the Senate for action, which will not be until to-morrow. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I did not hear the resolu- 
tion read, but I understand it has reference to the telegraph 
bill which has been introduced. I may say that a bill was in- 
troduced in the Senate several days ago and was referred, I 
believe, to the Committee on Military Affairs, and then, on 
motion of the senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cunts. that 
committee was discharged from the further consideration of the 
bill, and it was referred to the Interstate Commerce Committee. 
A similar bill passed the other House, came to the Senate, and 
on Saturday, I believe, it was referred to the Interstate Com- 
merce Committee. The Interstate Commerce Committee had a 
brief session on Saturday evening, when it decided to go for- 
ward with the hearings, and a meeting of that committee has 
been called for 2 o'clock this afternoon. I simply wish the 
Senate to know the present status of the bill. 

FUNERAL EXPENSES OF THE LATE SENATOR TILLMAN. 

Mr. THOMPSON, Mr. LEWIS, and Mr. VARDAMAN ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Kansas 
has been seeking recognition for some time, and is recognized, 
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Mr. THOMPSON. I desire to call up Senate resolution 278, 
reported by me on Saturday last, authorizing the payment of 
the funeral expenses of the late Senator Tirtaran, which on 
objection by the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. PoMERENE] 
went to the calendar. I should like to have the resolution 
passed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator can not do 
that on Monday under the new rule, which was adopted on the 
2d of July. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Can it not be done by unanimous con- 
sent? There is no question as to the resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will submit the 
question to the Senate. The Senator from Kansas asks unan- 
imous consent for the consideration of the resolution to which 
he has referred. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, for the information of the 
Senate, may the new rule be read? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
new rule. 

The Secretary read the rule adopted on July 2, 1918, as 
follows: 

Provided, however, That on Mondays the calendar shall be called 
under Rule VIII, and during the morning hour no motion shall be en- 
tertained to proceed to the consideration of any bill, resolution, report 
of a committee, or other subject upon the calendar except the motion to 
continue the consideration of a bill, resolution, report of a committee, 
or other subject against objection as provided in Rule VIII. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair has no right under 
that rule to entertain the motion. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I think by unanimous consent the Chair 
can do so. We can do most anything by unanimous consent. 
We can suspend any rule without notice under the express pro- 
vision of Rule XL, except as otherwise provided in clause 1, 
Rule XII, which refers to voting. This is the only exception in 
the rules. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair has no right under 
that rule to entertain the motion. If the Senator can get the 
rule suspended, the Chair can entertain it. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, allow me to suggest to 
the Chair that by unanimous consent the Chair could entertain 
the motion. A rule can be suspended by a two-thirds vote, and 
by unanimous consent, if everybody agrees, the rule, of course, 
can be suspended. p 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will be very glad 
to submit the question to the Senate. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I simply wished to make the suggestion 
to the Chair, because it seems to me that by unanimous consent 
we can do anything. 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I inquire if the Chair has announced 
that morning business is over? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate is still under 
the order of concurrent and other resolutions in the morning 
hour. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Then there is an order of business for the 
consideration of resolutions coming over from a previous day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution referred to 
by the Senator from Kansas has been reported and is on the 
calendar. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President, it does seem to me that by 
unanimous consent we can suspend the rule. It would be ex- 
tremely technical and might prove very dangerous to hold 
otherwise in construing the new rule, for to do so would re- 
quire the calling of the entire calendar when a very important 
matter requiring immediate consideration might be necessary 
to be considered, which certainly ought to be permitted by 
unanimous consent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will leave the 
matter to the Senate. The Senator from Kansas asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the resolution to 
which he refers. Is there objection? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I should like to have the resolution 
stated, so that we may know what it is. 

Mr. THOMPSON. It is merely the usual and ordinary reso- 
lution to pay the funeral expenses of the late Senator TILLMAN. 
This is the third time I have attempted to bring it up. The ex- 
pense has already been incurred, but under the law not a single 
dollar can be paid until authorized by this resolution, and many 
are waiting for their money. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
the resolution was. 

Mr. THOMPSON. It is the third time I have endeavored to 
bring up the resolution for consideration, and I shall not do 
so again. There should never have been any objection to a 
resolution of this character, and, so far as I know, it is the 
first time in the history of the Senate when the consideration 


We merely wished to know what 


of such a resolution has been objected to or even delayed by 
any Senator. i 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolution was read, consid- 
ered, and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secetary of the Senate be, and he hereby is, au- 
thorized and directed to pey from the miscellaneous items of the cor- 
tingent fund of the Senate the actual and necessary expenses incurred 
by the committee appointed by the Vice President in arranging for 
and attending the funeral of the Hon. BENJAMIN R. TILLMAN, late a 
Senator from the State of South Carolina, upon youchers to be 
approved by the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent 

xpenses of the Senate, 


THE PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS TO MEXICAN EDITORS. 


Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, what is the regular order? 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. We are still under the order 
of morning business. The regular order is the presentation of 
concurrent and other resolutions, 
- ral PHELAN. I submit the resolution which I send to the 
esk. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be read. 
The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 281), as follows: 
Resolved, That the address made by the President of the United States 
to the Mexican editors at the White House on June 7, 1918, be printed 
as a public document. 
Mr. PHELAN. I ask that the resolution be referred to the 
Committee on Printing. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That order will be made. 
Are there further concurrent or other resolutions? 


TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE CONTROL. 


Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I rose a few moments ago, when 
the very appropriate resolution concerning the payment of the 
funeral expenses of the late Senator TIIIMAN was presented, 
to add a word, and just a word and no more, to the observations 
made by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE] concerning the 
resolution of the Interstate Commerce Committee as to enter- 
ing upon hearings upon the joint resolution to take over the 
telegraph lines. What I desired to say was concerning the 
resolution of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Surra]. The Sen- 
ator from Ohio has made it clear that the Senate Committee 
on Interstate Commerce has passed a resolution to enter at 
once upon hearings and the consideration of the measure. I 
desire merely to add that that resolution had been passed and 
had been disposed of before the resolution was presented to 
the Senate touching the question of a recess. That has not 
been generally understood; and to those to whom the subject 
is interesting at all, I desire to give that information, 

Mr. POMERENE. In view of the suggestion made by the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis], I have before me now a copy 
of the resolution which was adopted by the Interstate Commerce 
Committee respecting these hearings, and, if there is no objec- 
tion, I ask that it be incorporated in the RECORD. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I ask that the resolution be read, 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Let it be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The reading is called for, 
and, without objection, the Secretary will read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

It is moved that it is the sense of the Interstate.Commerce Com- 
mittee of the Senate that it 3 without Geray to enter upon a hear- 
ing upon House resolution 309, and that the c n of the committee 
be requested to make the necessary arrangement for the attendance of 
interested parties, and that a report upon the resolution be made as 
soon as possible, 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Did the Senator from Ohio suggest that 
that motion had been adopted by the committee? 

Mr. POMERENE. It was adopted by the committee. 

Mr. LEWIS. On Saturday? 

Mr. POMERENE. It was adopted on Saturday evening. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I wish to ask the Senator from Georgia 
IMr. SurrH], who offered a resolution to discharge the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce from the further consideration 
of this measure, whether that had the concurrence of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce and the Committee on Military, 
Affairs? 

I understood the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cumains] the 
other day, when he successfully moved to discharge the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs from the further consideration of 
this matter and had it referred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce, to state to the Senate that that motion had the 
consent of both those committees. I wonder what the situation 
is now. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I could not hear the 
Senator, owing to the noise in the Chamber being so great. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Senators will suspend and 
the Chair will try to obtain order, 
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Mr. BRANDEGEE. I understood the Senator from Towa 
the other day to state that the motion to discharge the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs from the further consideration of 
the House joint resolution providing for the taking over of the 
telegraph and telephone lines by the Government had the con- 
currence of both the Military Affairs Commitfee and the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. I wondered if the Senator 
from Georgia could give me any information in regard to that. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I have no informa- 
tion upon that subject, but I will state to the Senator my rea- 
sons for introducing the resolution. There was a good deal of 
talk on Saturday about taking a month’s recess while the Inter- 
state Commerce Committee was considering this joint resolu- 
tion, and the proposition was made to adjourn the Senate for 
30 days. I voted against that proposition. I do not believe any 
such hearing is necessary. I would be very much opposed to 
delaying the consideration of this question by the Senate for 
any such time. I do not regard it as a complicated ques- 
tion; I do not regard the joint resolution passed by the House 
as one about which we need much information that we do 
not already possess, and I really think that it is a subject 
that could come to the Senate very shortly for discussion. 
I introduced this resolution to-day because, under the rules, 
such a resolution can not be considered until the next day after 
its introduction, in order that it might be before the Senate, 
so that at a later day, if I saw fit, without 24 hours’ delay, I 
might call it up. Whether I shall call it up to-morrow I do 
not know, but I only took the precaution of having it upon the 
Secretary’s desk so that, if it was deemed desirable to bring 
it up, a delay of 24 hours would not be necessary. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I understand the Sen- 

utor's motive in introducing it. What I asked him was whether 
he had consulted with the Committee on Military Affairs and 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce, and whether the motion 
met their views? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. - I was acting simply as a Member of 
the Senate who believed that this joint resolution might prop- 
erly come before the Senate for discussion during the present 
week, and might properly be disposed of in the Senate during 
the present week, and because I differed from those who, in 
casual conversation, had expressed the opinion—not speaking 
for the committee at all, but speaking: individually—that the 
joint resolution should receive before the committee a month's 
consideration. I do not feel that so lengthy a hearing is neces- 
sary. I think it can be properly disposed of at a much earlier 
time, and I wish to add that the presentation of this resolution 
was not intended in any way as a reflection upon the Military 
Affairs Committee or the Interstate Commerce Committee, but 
as an expression of my dissent from what I had heard, not from 
members of that committee, but from other Senators upon the 
subject of delay. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I should like to ask the Senator another 
question in that connection. Of course, his resolution is to 
discharge the committee from the further consideration of this 
matter. The Senate has sent the joini resolution to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. Does the Senator think the 
joint resolution ought to have consideration by any committee? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I think the joint resolution can very 
shortly, if not immediately, be considered by the Senate. I think 
there is very little to be found out by investigation that is not 
now known; and, so far as I am personally concerned, I am 
ready for its consideration upon the floor of the Senate, 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, does the Senator really 
think that a momentous question of that kind should be taken 
up on the floor of the Senate without consideration by any 
committee of the Senate? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Ordinarily I would say no; I would 
think it should be considered; but I do not believe that there is 
connected with this matter anything that will be elucidated by 
the investigation that Senators do not now know. I think the 
controlling problem with reference to this action involves mat- 
ters that will not be developed by hearings before the committee. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Mr. President, I am not familiar with 
the joint resolution that was sent to the Interstate Commerce 
Committee. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I did not intend to bring it up to- 
day, and I do not know that I shall call it up to-morrow. As I 
stated, my object in presenting it to-day was that if, later on, 
I desired to call it up I would not be delayed 24 hours in 
doing so. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. My purpose in asking the Senator from 
Georgia the questions which I have asked him was to ascertain 
from him if his motion should prevail and the committee should 
be discharged from the consideration of the matter, whether 


it was his purpose to bring up the matter on the floor of the 
Senate without any evidence or testimony or consideration of 
the matter except what Senators could furnish on the floor. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If I do call up the resolution later, 
and it should be adopted by the Senate. it would be with the 
view of immediate consideration of the subject by the Senate. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? He has evidently devoted profound study to this 
subject, because he is ready to vote on it right away. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Senator is right about that. I 
congratulate him upon the soundness of his conclusion. 

Mr. PENROSE. For myself, I must confess my ignorance, 
and I want to be shown; but I should like to ask the Senator 
a question. As the result of his studies, does he believe that a 
telephone itself should be installed in every post office in the 
country, and in this measure does he include the 20,000 inde- 
pendent telephone lines, many of them on the verge of bank- 
ruptex, in the proposition of Government ownership? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It is not a proposition of Govern- 
ment ownership. 

Mr. PENROSE. Well, of Government control. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Government supervision or Govern- 
ment control. 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes. Does he include the 20,000 independ- 
ent telephone lines, which are largely on the same basis as the 
short-line railroads? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. My own view is that the important 
control is the long-distance control—the telegraph control espe- 
cially, and the control of the long-distance telephone lines. I 
think that a wise action might except from actual Government 
operation the short-distance lines; but I do believe it most 
important, in connection with the present military condition 
of the country, that the telegraph lines and the long-distance 
telephone lines should be under Government supervision. 

Mr. PENROSE. Then the Senator, notwithstanding his pro- 
longed study, which permits him to vote upon this thing to-day, 
is uncertain as to the extent to which Government control 
should be extended to the short-distance independent lines on 
the verge of bankruptcy? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. And I do not think that will be 
settled by the investigation of the committee. I do not think 
it probable that it can be. 

Mr. PENROSE. A number of letters are already coming to 
Senators from persons interested in these semibankrupt tele- 
phone lines urging the passage of this joint resolution, and I 
ean see opportunities of a very enlarged character for the gen- 
tlemen interested in these concerns. The Senator’s views, 
however, seem to me a little nebulous on this point. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It is the Senator’s mind which is 
nebulous that does not grasp them. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Georgia 
yield to me for a question? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. NELSON. My question-is, Is this measure for taking 
over the control of the telegraph lines and the telephone lines 
based upon this alleged threatened “ strike,” or is it based upon 
the ground of military necessity? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Military necessity. 

Mr. NELSON. I want to say to the Senator that if it is 
based upon the ground of a threatened strike, evidence has ap- 
peared here in the numerous telegrams that this strike is a 
manufactured strike, outside of the regular employees. Is the 
Senator convinced of that? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I am very much gratified that we 
have the information that came to us this morning upon that 
subject, and I hope it is true; and, so far as I can see, I believe 
it is true. 

Mr. NELSON. I am glad to hear that. 

Mr. LEWIS obtained. the floor. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I call for the regular order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The regular order is the in- 
troduction of concurrent and other resolutions. The Senator 
from Illinois was recognized under that head. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I did not rise to present a reso- 
lution, but to respond to the query of the Senator from Con- 
necticut for some information upon this subject, and if that is 
out of order I will not press it now. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The regular order has been 
called for. Are there further concurrent or other resolutions? 


AMENDMENT OF THE RULES. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I offer the reso- 
lution which I send to the desk and ask that it may be rend. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be read. 
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The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 280), as follows: 


Resolved, That Rule XXII of the standing rules of the Senate be, and 
hereby is, amended as follows: 

After the word “ debate,” where it first occurs in said rule, strike 
out the period and insert a colon and the following: 

“ Provided, however, That any motion or resolution proposing an ad- 


journment or recess of either or both Houses of Congress for a greater 
nterval of time than three days shall be debatable. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I have offered 
this resolution because I think it was demonstrated here on 
Saturday night that there is an absolute necessity for it. Upon 
the question of adjournment for a period longer than three days 
certainly there should be more nearly a unanimous sentiment 
than was expressed by the vote on Saturday night. I believe 
that if we had had an opportunity to debate the question and 
to get information regarding the situation surrounding the 
business of the Senate, the Senate would have reached a con- 
clusion more nearly unanimous than it reached at that time. 
I have no objection to limiting the debate upon such a motion 
or resolution, and I suggest that the Committee on Rules con- 
sider the advisability of limiting the debate, but I certainly 
feel that there should be debate upon such a question. 

I have learned since Saturday night, and learned after the 
adjournment on Saturday night, that important conferences 
had been held bearing directly upon the question as to whether 
or not the Senate should adjourn for a greater period than three 
days, but I did not have that information until after the Senate 
had passed the concurrent resolution. The Senator who moved 
that we concur in the concurrent resolution objected to debate. 
There was no opportunity to debate it or to gain any information 
regarding it, and upon such an important matter there should 
be an opportunity to get some information and to have some kind 
of debate. I hope the Committee on Rules will consider the 
advisability of limiting the debate. I think it should be done, 
although I have not provided for it in the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be referred to 
the Committee on Rules, 


PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT. 
Mr. WALSH submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
12229) granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain 
soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and 
dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said war, having 
met, after full and free conference have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 2, 10, 
15, 19, 21, 27, and 30. - 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 3, 4, T, 8, 9, 12, 13, 14, 16, 17, 
18, 20, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 28, 29, 31, 32, 33, 34, 36, 37, and 38, and 

agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 5, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“$32”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 6, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“$36”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

. That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 11, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Restore the matter stricken out, 
amended to read as follows: 

The name of Emma L. Randall, widow of George W. Randall, 
Yate of Company B, One hundred and ninety-fourth Regiment 
New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $12 per month.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 35, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“ $36”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

T. J. Wats, 
WILLI H. THOMPSON, 
REED SMOOT, 

Managers on the part of the Senate. 
WILLIAM A. ASHBROOK, 
JOUETT SHOUSE, 

JoHN W. LANGLEY, 

Managers on the part of the House. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
to the conference report. 


The question is on agreeing 


Mr. JONES of Washington. 
item in the bill? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state it. 

The Secrerary. The first item in the bill is the name of Wil- 
liam Wilson. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Very well. 

Mr. WALSH. I ask that the Senate agree to the conference 
report. 

The report was agreed to. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 


The following bills were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred to the Committee on Commerce: 

H. R. 8839. An act for the establishment of Oswego, in the 
State of New York, as a port of entry for immediate transporta- 
tion without appraisement of dutiable merchandise; and 

H. R. 12002. An act for the establishment of Bar Harbor, in 
the State of Maine, as a port of entry and delivery for the imme- 
se transportation without appraisement of dutiable merchan- 


Mr. President, what is the first 


NOBEL PEACE PRIZE. 


H. J. Res. 313. Joint resolution providing for the disposition 
of moneys represented in the Alfred Bernard Nobel peace prize, 
awarded in 1906, was read twice by its title. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the joint resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, may the joint resolution be 
read for the information of the Senate? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
joint resolution. 

The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 313) was read, as follows: 


Whereas in compliance with the expressed desire of Theodore Roosevelt 
Congress passed an act entitled “An act to establish the Foundation 
for the Promotion of Industrial Peace,” approved March 2, 1907, in 
which act trustees were created and appointed with power to accept 
from the said Theodore Roosevelt the money gift carried as a part 
of the Nobel peace prize awarded him in the year 1906; and 

Whereas the trustees, or industrial peace committee, created under said 
act still has in its custody the moneys represented in the said Nobel 
prize, and accretions thereto, and has not found it practicable to dis- 

se of 7 sane accordance with the provisions of said act: 
erefore 


Resolved, etc., That the industrial peace committee, created under an 
act of Congress entitled “An act to establish the Foundation for the 
Promotion of Industrial Peace,” approved March 2, 1907, be, and they 
are hereby, authorized and directed to return to the Hon. Theodore 
Roosevelt the sum of money in its hands, principal and interest, rep- 
resented in the Nobel peace prize, and pla with it in accord with the 
expressed desires and purposes of Theodore Roosevelt in 1907. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate as in Committee of the 
Whole proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, if I may be per- 
mitted just one word of explanation, this matter was in the 
hands of the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS] 
on Saturday last. He had a letter from Hon. Theodore Roose- 
velt in respect to it. The Senator from Mississippi was called 
away suddenly by a death in his family, and then, by Congress- 
man GALLIYAN, he sent me the letter that had been written to 
him by Mr. Roosevelt and asked that I present the matter in 
his stead. That letter I have, and I will ask, please, that the 
Secretary may read it. It explains the situation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the Sec- 
retary will read the letter. 

The SECRETARY read as follows: 


[The Kansas City Star. Office of Theodore Roosevelt. 


New York Office, 
347 Madison Avenue.] 


JULY 2, 1918. 


My Dran Senator WILLIAMS: After the Peace of Portsmouth 
I was awarded the Nobel prize medal. This carried with it the 
gift to me of the sum of about $40,000. The gift was to me out- 
right, but I did not care to use it for myself under the cireum- 
stances, so I gave it as a foundation for an industrial peace fund. 
Congress created a commission to receive and use it. It seems, 
however, that it did not prove practicable to make the use in- 
tended of the money. Nothing whatever has been done with it 
and it still is in the bands of the commissioners. We are now 
in a great crisis and the utmost demand is being made upon the 
charity of every man and woman, rich or poor. Under these cir- 
eumstances I do not think it right that this money should lie 
idle; and I do think it most appropriate that the Nobel peace 
prize fund should be used through appropriate organizations to 
care for our soldiers, and for the widows and children and 
mothers of our soldiers in this great war, waged to secure the 
only kind of peace worth having—the peace which is founded on 
right and justice and mercy. 
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Accordingly I am writing to you and to Congressman GALLI- 
VAN to ask if you will not put this communication immediately 
before the two Houses of Congress. I desire Congress to give 
me back, or rather authorize and direct the commissioners 
created under the prior law of Congress to give me back, the 
Nobel peace prize fund. I shall then at once apply it for purposes 
above indicated, through the Red Cross, the Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association (both white and colored branches), the Knights 
of Columbus, the Jewish war fund, and any similar organiza- 
tions which I may think at the moment would do peculiarly good 
work. At the end of the year I will report to you and to Con- 
gressman GALLIYAN the exact disposition made of the fund, send- 
ing you, if you so desire, the full correspondence, the stubs of the 
checks, ete. 

I feel that, as the money was given to me to be used as I de- 
sired, the proper course to take is the one I have requested. But 
I feel much more strongly that in any event the money should no 
longer remain as a “ talent wrapped in a napkin and buried in 
the ground,” but should be used to help meet the needs created by 
this terrible war. Accordingly if there is objection to having me 
receive and dispose of it as above outlined, I ask that the money 
be turned over to a committee composed of yourself and Congress- 
man GALtivan and the Speaker of the House, who will report 
by the end of the year to Congress the disposal of the funds they 
have made; or, if you feel that such extra work should be under- 
taken by those not pressed by public business, I suggest that you 
turn the money over to a committee of three, consisting of Mrs. 
Thomas J. Preston, widow of the late President Cleveland; 
Maurice Egan, late minister to Denmark; and Nathaniel Elsberg. 
former State senator of New York. They could report in simi- 
lar fashion. 

The essential thing is that immediate action be taken. Sena- 
tor Lopce and Congressman LoncwortH know about the fund, 
and Mr. Oscar Straus is one of the gentlemen now interested 
with its administration, I think the Chief Justice is another. 
I do not see that there can be any objection on grounds of policy 
to using this idle money immediately for this most worthy of 
purposes. If there is objection to the money being distributed 
as above outlined by me, the donor, then I request that either of 
the committees I have suggested, or some similar committee 
which may commend itself to your judgment, be appointed to 
distribute the fund. In any event, I trust there will be imme- 
diate action. 

Faithfully, yours, 


Hon, JoHN SHARP WILLIAMS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I have long contemplated bring- 
ing to the attention of the Senate a very small matter, but one 
which in honor should have been brought to the attention of 
the public some time ago. I avail myself of this second, and but 
for a second, I trust, to impose on the indulgence of the Senate, 
to bring before the Senate now the matter that should have been 
made clear by me earlier. 

Mr. President, I have listened to this letter. From the letter 
we all glean the object that the ex-President has. In connec- 
tion with this matter I have seen it reported in certain press 
dispatches and as coming from certain gentlemen that con- 
sideration should not be extended to the ex-President as he 
has desired, and among other things it is charged that a Col. 
Lewis was guilty of insubordination in office in connection 
with the report made, known as the“ embalmed-beef” report, 
and that Col. Roosevelt issued a round robin in support of this 
report, and in a manner which violated all the military rules, 
and it is alleged that this Col. Lewis, as well as Col. Roosevelt, 
should have been subjected to court-martial; also that Col. 
Lewis instead of being awarded large sums for an invented 
gun passed to the Government he should have been submitted 
to the country for proper punishment for an infraction of mili- 
tary law, 

Mr. President, I do not know in detail the controversy between 
Col. Lewis of the gun and our Government, but that Col. Lewis 
must not be permitted to bear any odium that attaches to that 
report frequently now referred to as embalmed-beef report, 
nor should Theodore Roosevelt be charged with the responsibil- 
ity. It happens the present Senator from Illinois, JAsxES Hun- 
ton Lewis, myself, was the Lewis then in the service as in- 
spector general, serving on the staff of Gen. Fred Dent Grant, 
who now let it be confessed, in an ardor not measured by mili- 
tary discipline, and an impulse perchance not controlled by 
oficial dignity, made the report known as the embalmed beef. 
I stepped the ship Ohio from embarking, and after passage of 
certain telegraphic correspondence I indulged in animadversions 
against officers of the military administration then in power 
functioning here at Washington. I was discharging my office 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


on way from Cuba to Porto Rico. It was at Newport News, Va., 
where the first report adverse to the meat was made by me. 

The court-martial that followed the events were addressed to 
Col. Davis and Gen. Miles, and involved me, as it should. The 
action of Col. Roosevelt was one that an officer merely took 
upon the report of facts from another source, to which he gave 
credence, and which naturally he would have relied upon until 
the contrary had been proven. Later, upon investigation, he 
issued his round robin, so called, as a protest against feeding 
the soldiers the poisonous stuff. 

I have had no opportunity officially in this honorable body 
among my colleagues to meet the matter with propriety as a 
Senator. Now, since this request within the last few days on 
the part of Col. Roosevelt has been made, and there have been 
circulated throughout the country and again been revived all 
these charges, this much in honor to myself and in justice to all 
oe I must take the first opportunity to state, as I now 

ave. 

The violations of military law at that time were my own, and 
the infractions of the military code were my own. The impulse 
or the ardor or the impetuosity which resulted in the lack of 
respect for superior officers was my own. The Col. Lewls of 
the gun, I fancy, had no more knowledge of the matter than the 
honorable chairman of the Senate. 

As far as Col. Roosevelt is concerned and Col. Guild, serving 
at Jacksonville, now dead, a distinguished officer then and a 
distinguished statesman since, they took their information from 
a fellow officer and reported upon the facts as they had them. 

Now, in closing my observations, I say if what these oppo- 
nents of the action call “ignominy” must rest upon any man 
for violating the military laws it must be upon my head the 
judgment should be visited for doing the undignified thing; the 
man who ought to bear it under the sacred law of “ Give unto 
Cesar that which is Cisar's and unto God that which is God's,“ 
is James HAxILToN Lewis, not Col. Lewis, the inventor. 

Whatever may be the faults of Col. Roosevelt, whatever may 
be the things I oppose in him, whatever may be the political 
things with which he encountered my opposition, he will no 
longer be held up before the country, nor Col. Lewis, the in- 
ventor of the gun, as being responsible for these violations, if 
they were of that kind to bring on anyone punishment, criti- 
cism, or condemnation, if I can by this correction avoid the 
unjust censure. 

In justice to the situation, in justice to all, I am the indi- 
vidual whose violations should bear the whole brunt and re- 
sponsibility; and at this moment I make this explanation that 
hereafter through the country it will be known that the Col. 
Lewis of the Spanish-American War who violated the law, if 
such was done, and violated the military regulations, if such 
was done, and who was the object of court-martial consideration, 
was myself. That the attitude or the conduct of Col. Roosevelt 
and his course at that time were based upon reports of a 
fellow officer which he took for granted as true, and that the 
subsequent investigation of court-martial, had it been per- 
mitted in full at all, would have confirmed the justice of Col. 
Roosevelt in what he did. At this moment I merely explain 
the facts. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Is that the reason why the adminis- 
tration refused to supply the Army with the Lewis gun and we 
have few machine guns except those we buy from the French? 

Mr. LEWIS. There may be foundations for the fact that 
there was a Lewis who was held in certain odium by certain 
officials in such a way that nothing that carried his name would 
have been approved even if it had been otherwise acceptable. 
I was responsible not for the gun or for anything of mechanical 
perfection. There are certain officials who would give nothing 
that carried my name their approval, but I do not think any 
condemnation of his inyention was chargeable to me. 

I have completed my observations to set the record right for 
the future, and I should like to at once pass the resolution, 
and not only pass the resolution but to allow Col. Roosevelt to 
discharge the expenditure of this fund and administer it in 
such sense or order as he as a gentleman and patriot would 
direct, and I would that we shall not make the reflection upon 
his integrity or sense of justice by committing the expenditure 
of the fund to any other keeping—of committee or person. 

Mr. PHELAN. May I ask the Senator before he takes his 
seat if I understood him that he was one of the signatories to 
the round robin? 

Mr. LEWIS. I had made the report condemning the beef 
before the round robin was issued. The round robin was the 
thing that followed my action. I acted as inspector general, 
ranking as colonel serving on staff duty, first having been as- 
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signed to Gen. Brooke at Habana, then later to Gen. Grant in 
Porto Rico. A 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. SHEPPARD] has asked me what 
was the result of the court-martial. In justice, in the first 
place, my expressions in my communications to the War Depart- 
ment were condemned without qualification. I was charged with 
having uttered language unbecoming an officer to a superior. 
The Senator from Georgia [Mr, SatirH] asks if it was true. I 
regret to say it was true. It was, as I remarked a moment ago, 
expressions in the fervor of ardor and zeal of an officer at the 
time with more emotion than dignity. 

As to the beef, Mr. President, the attitude of Col. Roosevelt 
and those in condemning the mgterial on round robin was 
approved, but Lewis’s language and unmilitary reflections on 
superior officers were not approved. 

Mr. PHELAN. May I ask the Senator if the statute of limi- 
tations has expired so that the Senator has immunity? 

Mr. LEWIS. This particular Senator seeks no protection. 
It is only fair to say that the lapse of time has gone by sufti- 
ciently for people who condemned him then to act more gener- 
ously to him later. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, the Senator from Illinois 
having united himself with Cæsar and God, I suppose he has 
achieved his object. I am heartily in favor of the joint resolu- 
tion called up by the Senator from California. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, now that the 
anxiety of a waiting and expectant people has been relieved, I 
trust we may proceed with the joint resolution. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President. I rose to do a thing that I felt I 
owed. I did not expect to invite the delicate satire of my 
eminent friend from Connecticut, who, in order to gratify him- 
self in his ambition to emulate the wasp, gave evidence that 
he is still alive to subject matters of legislation in the Senate 
by an uncalled-for explosion from his vitriol vial, nor did I ex- 
pect the honorable Senator from California to give evidence 
of a sarcasm offensive in its tone as it was empty in its mean- 
ing. I sought in no wise in my observations to embarrass any- 
thing, nor to address myself to the public, nor to obtain any 
advantage from any source, I merely sought to do that which I 
owed under the circumstances, and I deeply regret the stand- 
ards of gentility of speech adopted by other gentlemen in other 
places are ignored by the Senator from California to employ in 
their place observations as offensive to me as they are unbe- 
coming to decency. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, I appreciate, of 
course, perfectly the retort of the Senator from Illinois. If I 
had understood what the Senator from Illinois stated, or if it 
had been at all comprehensible, I probably would have felt in- 
finitely more rebuked; and if by any process of reasoning I 
could have understood the pertinency of his remarks to the 
joint resolution, I would stand here wholly abashed. But 
whether the remarks of the Senator from Illinois were compre- 
hensible or pertinent or related wholly to himself, I had no 
remarks to make upon this particular joint resolution and have 
no personal interest in it of any sort, and I do not object in the 
slightest degree to his self-advertisement if he favors it. Cer- 
tainly, for myself, I only ask for the passage of the joint reso- 
lution. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, in reply to what my col- 
league has said I wish to read a telegram, dated July 6, 1918, 
Chicago, III., addressed to myself, as follows: 


We believe the Government contro! of telegraph and telephone lines at 
this time unwise and unwarranted. The company’s officers and em- 
3 are experienced in their profession and are loyal citizens, and 
n our opinion are as equally able to assist the Government under their 
present organizations as would be the case if these companies were 
turned over to Government officials already overburdened with other 
duties. We, the employees of the Western Union Rohan choi Co., have 
no intention of allowing any labor organization interfering with our 
work, and place our support to our country and the telegraph company. 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, in connection with this 
same matter, I should like the Secretary to read a very brief 
report which appears in the Washington Times of this noon as 
to the telegraph strike being called off. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. ‘The Chair hears no objection, 
and the Seeretary will read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

CHICAGO, July 8. 


Recalled at the eleventh hour, the Commercial Telegraphers’ Union 

strike order to Western Union employees was not effective to-day. 

ident S. J. Konenkamp, in compliance with uests by retary 

of Labor Wilson and Samuel Gompers, formally withdrew the strike 
order late yesterday. 

areas g e to-day that there will be no strike until the 

Government has further opportunity to act. 


The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amend- 
ment, ordered to a third rending, read the third time, and passed. 
The preamble was agreed to, 
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THE CALENDAR. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there is no further morn- 
ing business, the morning business is closed, and the calendar, 
under Rule VILI, is in order. 

Mr, SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent that we proceed with 
the calendar, under Rule VIII, beginning with Order of Busi- 
ness 444. I will state to the Senate that is the place where we 
left off when the calendar was last under consideration, and I 
ask that we proceed with the consideration of bills on the cal- 
endar to which there is no objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Utah asks 
that the calendar be proceeded with, at the number mentioned, 
under Rule VIII. 

Mr. POMERENE. At what number? 

Mr. SMOOT. No. 444, the bill that we reached the last time 
the calendar was under consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there is no objection, the 
Secretary will begin with the number mentioned. The Chair 
hears none, 

The bill (S. 4548) to protect the lives and health and morals 
of women and minor workers in the District of Columbia, and 
to establish a minimum wage board, and define its powers and 
duties, and to provide for the fixing of minimum wages for such 
workers, and for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. As that bill may lead to some discussion and 
there are very few Senators here I ask that it may go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will go over. 


DISTRICT FIRE DEPARTMENT, 


The bill (H. R. 11231) to regulate the hours of duty of the 
officers and members of the fire department of the District of 
Columbia was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on the District 
of Columbia with amendments. 

The first amendment was, after the enacting clause to strike 
out all down to and including line 9 and insert: 

That the Commissioners of the District of Columbia shall, when in 
their judgment a sufficient number of officers and men have been ob- 
tained for the maintenance and operation of the fire department of the 
District of Columbia, and such action can be taken without interfer- 
ence with the efficiency of said department, so regulate the hours of 
duty of the said officers and men as to provide for a day and night 
force, respectively, the said forces to alternate on tours of duty once 
or more every two weeks. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 3, page 2, line 11, after 
the word “are,” to strike out “directed” and insert author- 
ized,” so as to make the section read: 

Sec. 3. That the Commissioners of the District of Columbia are au- 
thorized to appoint a sufficient number of men and officers in addition 
to the existing force to carry out the objects of this act. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 5, page 2, line 22, after 
the word “ acts,” to strike out and shall not annul, modify, or 
affect any city ordinance, or part or parts thereof.” 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, this seems to be a very important 
measure. Apparently it is intended to supplement existing 
legislation. I should like to ask if there is any member of the 
committee here who will explain the provisions of the bill. I 
think I shall ask that it go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made, and the 
bill goes over. 

Mr. JONES of Washington subsequently said: Mr. President, 
I came in just a moment ago, when I think Order of Business 
445, being House bill 11231, was before the Senate, but I did 
not know that that was the bill under consideration. The Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. Kine] asked that it go over because there 
were no members of the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
from which the bill had been reported, present. I hope the 
Senator will not insist upon his objection. The measure has 
passed the other House and I think we also provided in the 
District of Columbia appropriation bill for the appropriation 
which is involved. 

The purpose of this proposed act is to authorize the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia to establish the platoon 
system as a permanent system, as it has been found to work 
most splendidly in different cities of the country. I know in 
the city of Seattle, in my State, it has worked nicely. I hope 
the Senator from Utah will withdraw his objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I have no objection to the meas- 
ure. I did not know the extent to which it went, but I knew 
that it was an important bill, and no member of the committee 
being present to give us any information regarding it, I asked 
that it go over. I now withdraw my objection, in view of the 


statement which has been made by the Senator from Wash- 
ington. 
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Mr. JONES of Washington. I thank the Senator from Utah. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the Sen- 
ate will return to the consideration of the bill, which has been 
partially considered. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 11231) to regulate the hours of 
duty of the officers and members of the fire department of the 
District of Columbia. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The pending amendment 
will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 2, section 5, line 22, the Committee 
on the District of Columbia reported an amendment to strike 
out the words and shall not annul, modify, or affect any city 
ordinance, or part or parts thereof,” so as to make the section 
read: 

Sec. 5. That, except as herein provided, the provisions of this act 
shall not act as a renier of any act or acts, or part or parts of any act 
or acts, relating to the salaries, annual leave or vacation, sick or disa- 


bility leave of absence of the officers and members of the fire-fighting 
force of the District of Columbia. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


CORPORATIONS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


The bill (S. 4000) to authorize corporations organized in the 
District of Columbia to change their names, was considered as 
in Committee of the Whole. i 

The bill was reported from the Committee on the District of 
Columbia with amendments to insert after the enacting clause 
the following: 


That the Code of Law for the District of Columbia be, and the same 
is hereby, amended by inserting another section, to be known as section 
639a, which shall read as follows: 


On page 1, line 7, before the word “That” to insert Sec. 
639a ; on page 2, before the word “ That,” to strike out “ Sec. 
2”; on page 3, line 6, before the word “ That,” to strike out 
“See. 3“; and on page 4, line 13, before the word “ That,” to 
strike out “ Sec. 4,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, cte., That the Code of Law for the District of Columbia 
be, and the same is hereby. amended by inserting another section, to be 
known as section 639a, which shall read as follows: 

Sec, 639a. That any corporation organized under the laws of the 
District of Columbia may change its name in the manner following: 

“The board of directors shall pass a resolution declaring that such 
change is advisable and calling a meeting of the stockholders to take 
action thereon. Such meeting shall be called upon such notice as the 
by-laws provide, and in the absence of such provision upon 10 days’ 
notice given 3 to each stockholder as his address is contained 
in the records of such co) ere rey a notice 3 in the United 
States mail, postage prepaid, at least 10 days prior to such meeting to 
be considered sufficient notice under this ac f two-thirds in interest 
of each class of stockholders having voting powers and of other per- 
sons having like powers shall vote in favor of such a change, a certifi- 
cate thereof shall be signed by the president and secretary, under the 
Seb? e seal, and acknowledged as in the case of deeds of real estate, 
and such certificate shall be filed in the office of the recorder of deeds 
of the District of Columbia, and upon the filing of the same the certifi- 
cate of incorporation shall be deemed to be amended and the name 
changed accordingly; and the filing of said certificate in conformity 
with this act shail haye the same force and effect as to all future pro- 
ceedings as if said certificate of incorporation or organization had been 
originally drafted in conformity with the amendment so made, 

“That a certified copy of any such certificate shall be taken and 
accepted as evidence in all courts and places of all matters legally 
stated therein; and the recorder of deeds shall keep an index in his 
office showing the new name and the change from the old name, and the 
old name showing the change to the new name; and no fees shall be 
required by the recorder of deeds for filing and rding any such 
r except that ordinarily required for d of real estate of 

e length. 

“That a corporation under its new name shall have the same rights, 
powers, and privileges, and shall be subject to the same duties, obliga- 
tions, and liabilities as before, and may sue and be sued by its new 
name, but no action brought against it or by it under its former name 
shall be abated on that account. and on motion of either party the new 
name may be substituted therefor in the action. 

“That upon the filing of said certificate for record a copy thereof 
shall be inserted, by the corporation whose name has been changed as 
hereinabove provided, once each week for four consecutive weeks, in 
two daily papers published in the District of Columbia.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. KING. The bill was reported from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It was reported by the chair- 
man of the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. KING. I regret very much that the bill was not sent to 
the Judiciary Committee. I have certain information which 
the Judiciary Committee now possesses, which will lead to sev- 
eral emendations of the present act of incorporation. One 
will permit the holding of meetings of corporations under the 
laws of the District outside of the District and another will 
permit the selection of more directors who are nonresidents of 


the District than are now permitted under the present law. In- 
formally some of those questions have been discussed by mem- 
bers of the Judiciary Committee, and there is an apparent in- 
clination upon the part of those to whom I refer to report a 
bill amending the present statute. 

This amendment would be in harmony with the amendments 
to which I have just referred that it is contemplated shall be 
made to the present act of incorporation. I think this measure 
is necessary, but I regret that it is not before the Judiciary 
Committee so that one bill might have taken care of the entire 


‘matter. I shall make no objection, however, to the considera- 


tion of this bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

CONTROL OF STREET PARKING IN THE DISTRICT. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 3835) to amend an act entitled “An act to 
vest in the Commissioners of the District of Columbia control 
of street parking in said District.” It proposes to amend para- 
graph (b) of section-2 of the act of Congress approved July 1, 
1898, entitled “An act to vest in the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia control of street parking in said District,” so 
as to read as follows: 

(b) All portions of the space in the streets and avenues of the said 
District, after the same shall have been set aside by the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia for park purposes, oat all spaces forming 
parcels, squares, or blocks which have been or may be dedicated to or 
otherwise acquired by the District of Columbia for park purposes, and 
which may be transferred to the Chief of Engineers, United States 
Army, for said purposes. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

BILLS PASSED OVER. 


The bill (H. R, 10891) to amend and reenact an act for the 
establishment of a probation system for the District of Columbia 
was announced as next in order, 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that bill go over, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. K Nd in the chair). 
bill goes over. 

The bill (S. 3379) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to exchange public coal lands for private coal lands in certain 
cases was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that bill go over, Mr. President, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill goes over. 

The bill (S. 4439) to provide for the survey of a national 
highway connecting certain national monuments in the States 
of Utah, Arizona, and New Mexico was announced as next in 
order, 

Mr. LENROOT. Let that bill go over, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

MINAM NATIONAL FOREST, OREG, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 3864) to add certain lands to the Minam Na- 
tional Forest, Oreg. It proposes to include and make a part of 
the Minam National Forest, subject to all prior valid adverse 
rights, the lands to be hereafter subject to all laws affecting 
national forests : Sections 34 and 35, the north half of section 36, 
township 7 south, range 43 east, and sections 2 and 3, town- 
ship 8 south, range 43 east, all of Willamette meridian, in 
Oregon. ; 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 


The 


LIZZIE G. GARIN. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 4524) to validate the homestead entry of Lizzie 
G. Garin. It proposes that the homestead entry numbered 011395, 
made by Lizzie G, Garin for the west half of southeast quarter, 
section 3. west half of northeast quarter, section 10, township 35 
north, range 3 east, Montana principal meridian, be validated, 
and the Secretary of the Interior is authorized to issue patent 
thereon upon the submission of satisfactory proof of compliance 
with the laws under which the entry was allowed. 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to ask the Senator reporting the bill 
if this particular legislation was added to the general relief 
bill, being Senate bill 3797, which passed the Senate May 17, 
1918? 

Mr. MYERS. No; it was not. This particular bill was sent 
to the committee by the Secretary of the Interior, and its 
passage was requested after the passage of the bill referred to 
by the Senator from Utah. This proposed legislation is not 
included in that bill, : 
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Mr. SMOOT. The Commissioner of the General Land Office 
asked the chairman of the Committee on Public Lands of the 
other House to add it to that bill; and what I wanted to know 
was whether or not the request ef the commissioner had been 
complied with in the other House? 

Mr. MYERS. I do not know whether or not it was complied 
with in the House; I can not say. 

Mr. SMOOT. If it was, it would be unnecessary to pass this 
measure. 

Mr. MYERS. If it was added to the other bill, it wonld be 
held up in the House and indefinitely postponed. So the passage 
of the bill here will do no harm. ° 

Mr. SMOOT. So long as the Senator from Montana is not 
positively informed as to the matter, I will not object to the 
passage ef this bill. 

Mr. MYERS. No; I do not know. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for « third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. z 

ANTON IMIERSCHE, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 2328) authorizing Anton Hiersehe to select 
other land in liew of Iand now owned by him, required for 
reclamation purposes. The bill was read as follows: 


be caused located 
above this 6-foot and below the 11-foot contour above this pt sill 
by reason of seepage or wave wash or other causes, containing 57 
acres more or less below said 11-foot contour, to select that portion of 
the south half of section 9, . 23 north, range 54 west, sixth 
principal meridian, in Nebraska, more particularly descri as 
that portion south and east of Dam No. 11 and south of the outlet 
channel from Dam No. 14 to Dam No. 2, exclusive of a strip of land 
50 feet in width, extending along the lower toe of Dam No. 11 and the 
south water line of said outlet ¢ el, as the same traverses the said 
section 9, containing 90 acres more or less, of which 67 acres more 
or less are irrigable, and the Secretary of the Interior is hereby author- 
ized to issue patent therefor: Provided, That as to the land selected 
which is irrigable from the project a lien shall be reserved in the patent 
to secure the payment in the manner and subject to the conditions 
specified in the act of August 9, 1912, entitled An act providing for 
patents on rec tion entries, and for other —— Provided 
jurther, That such selection of land by said Anton Hiersche and the 
patenting thereof shall be a waiver to the United States of all his 
right to the described flooded portion of the northeast quarter of said 
section 16, and all claim for any damages thereto and to any land 
below the 11-foot contour above Lead-gate sill at Dam No, 2 on account 
of its use heretofore or hereafter for a reservoir. This selection of 
land shall furthermore be a waiver for any damage to the land so 
selected and patented by reason of erosion, wave wash, seepage, or 
sloughing along the outlet channel im section 9. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

PRESSMEN IN GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE, 


The bill (S. 4673) to increase the compensation of pressmen 
in the Government Printing Office was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. SMOOT. TI ask that that bill be indefinitely postponed, 
its provisions having already been incorporated in the general 
deficiency appropriation bill, which is now the law. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there is no objection, the 
request of the Senator from Utah will be granted and the bill 
will be indefinitely postponed. The Chair hears none. 


PAYMENT OF INDEMNITIES TO GREECE. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 4527) authorizing the payment of indemnities 
to the Government of Greece for injuries inflicted on its na- 
tionals during riots occurring in South Omaha, Nebr., February 
21, 1909. It proposes, as a matter of grace and without refer- 
ence to the question of liability therefor, to the Government of 
Greece, to pay as full indemnity on account of injuries inflicted 
on its nationals during riots which occurred in South Omaha, 
Nebr., on February 21, 1909, as set forth in the message of the 
President of the United States dated January 14, 1916, $40,000. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

INDEMNITY TO MADAME CRIGNTER. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I notice that the ealendar still 
carries Order of Business No. 467, being the bill (S. 4727) to 
authorize the payment to the Government of France of $13,- 
511.18 as an indemnity requested in behalf of Madame Crignier 


for losses sustained by her as the result of a search for the 
body of Admiral John Paul Jones. That bill was passed by 
the Senate the last time the calendar, under Rule 8, was under 
consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will advise the Sen- 
ator from Utah that that bill is not upon the official calendar, 
and is on the calendar which the Senator has apparently be- 
cause of an error. 


FAMILY OF TATSUJI SAITO. 


The bill (S. 4728) to authorize the payment of $2,000 to the 
Government of Japan for the benefit of the family of Tatsuji 
Saito, a Japanese subject killed at Camp Geronimo, Mexico, 
May 25, 1916, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to pay, as a matter of grace and without reference 
to the question of liability therefor, to the Government of Japan 
$2,000, for the benefit and consolation of the family of Tatsuji 
Saito, a Japanese subject, killed May 25, 1916, at Camp Geron- 
imo, Mexico, then occupied by American soldiers, as set forth 
in the message of the President of the United States to the 
Senate dated May 20, 1918. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

BILI. PASSED OVER. 


The bill (S. 2494) to provide for the exchange with the 
State of Oregon of certain school lands and indemnity rights 
within the national forests of that State for an equal area of 
national-forest land was announced as next in order. 

Mr. LENROOT. I ask thet that bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection being made, the bill 
will be passed over. 


ATLAS LUMBER CO. AND OTHERS. 


The bill (S. 4225) for the relief of the Atlas Lumber Co., 
Babcock & Willcox, Johnson, Jackson & Corning Co., and the 
C. H. Klein Brick Co., each of which companies furnished to 
Silas N. Opdahl, a failing Government contractor, certain 
building materials which were used in the construction of 
Burke Hall, at the Pierre Indian School, in the State of South 
Dakota, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The Secretary read the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, it has always been the rule of 
Congress not to pay interest on any claims against the Govern- 
ment of the United States, and I ask the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. KELLOGG] if he will not consent that the words relat- 
ing to interest, wherever they appear in the bill, be stricken out. 
Then I will have no objeetion to the bill. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Very well, if that is the rule; but the Gov- 
ernment has had this money all these years, and has had the 
use of it. These parties have been out of the money through 
the fault of the Government and not because of their own 
fault. 

. SMOOT. In the beginning it was not altogether the 
fault of the Government. 

Mr. KELLOGG. It was absolutely the fault of the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think, if we pay these claims, we ought to 
pay them on the same basis as all other claims are paid, and 
I repeat that it is the rule never to pay interest on elaims 
against the Government. I ask the Senator, therefore, to 
agree to strike out the words in relation to interest, and then 
let the bill pass. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah moves 
that wherever the words relating to interest appear in the bili 
they be stricken out. The amendments will be stated. 

The Srcretary. On page 3, line 8, after “ $3,530.65," it is 
proposed to strike out the words “ with interest thereon at the 
rate of 6 per cent per annum since the 16th day of October, 
1912"; in line 12, after “$456.95,” to strike out the words 
“with interest thereon at the rate of 6 per cent per aunum 
since the 27th day of January, 1913”; on page 4, line 2, after 
“ $855.94,” to strike out the words together with interest 
thereon at the rate of 6 per cent per annum since the 13th day 
of June, 1912“; and on the same page, line 7, after “ $186.68,” to 
strike out “ with interest thereon at the rate of 6 per cent per 
annum since the Ist day of January, 1913,” so as to make the 
bill read: 


Whereas on the 26th day of July, 1911, Silas N. Opdahl entered into 
a contract with the Commissioner of Indian Affairs for the constrne- 
tion of a brick dormitory, known as Burke Hall, at the Pierre Indian 
School at Pierre, 8. Dak., for $30,200, without requiring a bond 
from said Opdahl for the protection of labor and material men, as 
required by the act of Congress of February 24, 1905, amending 

the act of August 13, 1894; and 
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Whereas thereafter the firms and corporations hercinafter mentioned 

. furnished building materials to said Opdahl for use in the construc- 
tion of said Burke Hall n the belief and un that the 
Commissioner of Indian had the said Opdahl to give 
the bond uired by law for the protection of labor and material 
men and without having any knowledge to the contrary ; and 

Whereas the said Opdahl did thereafter, to wit, on the 21st day of 
November, 1912, complete his said contract for the construction of 
said Burke Hall; anc 

Whereas thereafter, to wit, on the 30th day of April, 1913. the proper 
accounting officers of the Government, in making settlement with 
said Opdahl, suspended the sum of $5,688 as liquidated damages for 
delay on the part of said contractor in the completion ef said work, 
ae. which — was thereafter turned into the Treasury of the United 

es; an 

Whereas the said Silas N. Opdahl ever since the said 30th day of April, 
1913, has been and now is insolvent and unable to pay the firms and 
corporations hereinafter named which furnished him with certain 
uate: paras for the erection and construction of said Burke 

all; an 

Whereas thereafter, to wit. on the 11th dab of December, 1913, Bab- 
cock & Willcox instituted a suit, in the name of the United States 
of America, against the said Silas N. hl and the American 
Surety Co. of New York, in their own alf and in behalf of all 
other persons who supplied labor and material to said Opdahi in 
the construction of said Burke Hall, whose claims for labor and 
material were then unpaid; and 

Whereas said sutt has been 
heen adjud, and deter 
of New York was not liable to material men who furni 


ed that the said American Surety Co. 
shed materials 


to said Opdahl under his said contract with the Government (Bab-' 


4400 & 8 v. American Surety Co. of New York, 236 Fed. Rep., 

Q : an 

Whereas the various firms and corporations hereinafter named have 
no relief in the premises except through and by virtue of an act of 
Congress: Therefore 


Be it cnacted, cte., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any moneys in the 
‘Treasury of the United States not otherwise appropriated, as follows, 
to wit: To the Atlas Lumber Co.. a West Virginia ceo Ie at 
Minneapolis, Minn., the sum of $8,530.65; to C. W. Babcock and T. B. 
Willcox, copartners as Babcock & Willcox, of Kasota, Minn., the sum 
of $450.95; to Johnson, Jackson & Corning Co., a Minnesota corpora- 
tion, of Minneapolis, Minn., the sum of $855.94; and C. II. Klein and 
C. T. Klein, copartners as the C. H. Klein Brick Co., of Chmska, Minn., 
the sum of $156.68, 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
umendments were concurred in. - 

The bill wus ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The preamble was agreed to. 


STIMULATION OF AGRICULTURE. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
next business upon the calendar. 

The SECRETARY. Order of Business 477, Senate bill 4146— 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, is not Order of Business 476 
the next matter on the calendar? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the unfinished business. 

Mr. PENROSE. Why not go on with it? I rise to a question 
of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
vania will state it. 

Mr. PENROSE. Does the Senator from Utah object to the 
consideration of the unfinished business? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; if the Senator wishes to go on with it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I object. 

Mr. PENROSE. I think we might as well meet the question 
ut one time as another and decide it one way or the other. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think we ought to finish the calendar, 

Mr. FLETCHER. I object to it, I think we ought to finish 
the calendar while we are on it. 

Mr. PENROSE. This is on the calendar. 

Mr. FLETCHER. But it can not be finished in five minutes. 

Mr. PENROSE. I know ‘that. 

Mr. FLETCHER. We are proceeding under the five-minute 
rule. 

Mr. PENROSE. I ask for the regular order, and if some 
Senator wants to go on record as objecting to the consideration 
of this bill, very well. - 

Mr. OVERMAN. There is an objection. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 

Mr. PENROSE. 


The Senator from Pennsyl- 


Objection is made. 
The Senator from Florida objects, then, 


LANDS IN SOUTH DAKOTA, 


The Dill (S. 4146) conferring jurisdiction on the Court of 
Claims to determine und report upon the interest, title, owner- 
ship, and right of- possession of the Yankton Tribe of Indians 
to the Red Pipestone Quarries, S. Dak., was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole. It confers jurisdiction upon the 
Court of Claims to determine and report from the finding of 
facts reported by said court as authorized by section 22 of the 
act of April 4, 1910, the interest, title, ownership, and right of 
possession of the Yankton Tribe of Indians in and to the land 


rosecuted to final judgment and it has 


known as the Red Pipestone Quarries,” described in said act 
of April 4, 1910. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the thin! time, 
and passed. 

SINKING FUND FOR RETIREMENT OF UNITED STATES OBLIGATIONS. 


The bill (S. 108) to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury 
to use at his discretion surplus moneys in the Treasury in the 
purchase or redemption of the outstanding interest-bearing obli- 
gations of the United States, was considered as in Committee 
of the Whole. It repeals all provisions of existing law requir- 
ing the establishment and maintenance of a sinking fund for 
the reduction of the debt of the United States, and in lieu 
thereof authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury to use, at his 
discretion, the surplus moneys in the Treasury from time to 
time, or such portion thereof as he may deem proper, in the 
purchase or redemption of the outstanding interest-bearing ob- 
ligations of the United States, and provides that the obligations 
So purchased or redeemed shall be canceled and retired, and their 
bespective amounts Shall be deducted from the outstanding 
principal of the public debt. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I should like to inquire 
whether there is any limitation upon the price at which these 
securities may be purchased? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will simply say to the Senator 
that the bill provides that the act of 1862 shall be repealed. 
That act provided that a certain percentage of all the moneys 
collected from customs should be set aside as a sinking fund, 
but never since the act was passed has that provision been car- 
ried out, and the Treasury Department wants the act repealed. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. And it would really be unwise and 
impracticable, certainly at this time, to be laying aside a sinking 
fund and piling it up out of our revenues when we are compelled 
to increase our bonded indebtedness all the time. 

Mr. SMOOT, I will say to the Senator that even if that law 
had been complied with from the day when it was passed 
and the 2 per cent was required to be set aside as a sinking fund 
from the customs duties, it would not amount to half of what 
the Government has purchased of its outstanding obligations. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr, President, the title of the bill indi- 
eates another purpose than that stated by the Senator. Ac- 
cording to the title, it is a bill to authorize the Secretary of 
the Treasury to purchase securities. Now, my question is this: 
Is he authorized to purchase ihe securities at a large premium, 
or is there any limitation upon his discretion? 

Mr. SMOOT. The bill provides 


That all provisions of existing law requir the establishment and 
maintenance of a sinking fund for the reduction of the debt of the 
United States be, and the same are hereby, led, and in Heu thereof 
the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized to nse at his dis- 
cretion the surplus moneys in the Treasury, from time to time, or such 
portan thereof as he may deem proper, in the purchase or redemption 

f the outstanding interest-bearing obligations of the United States; 
and the obligations so purchased or redeemed shall be canceled and re- 
tired, and their r: ctive amounts shell be deducted from the out- 


| standing principal of the public debt. 


That is simply carrying out what the Government of the 
United States has done since the passage of the act of 1862. 
There has been no limit, and there should be no limit, because 
of the fact that the prices of the Government obligations may 
‘be above par or they may be below par at the time the Govern- 
ment may have on hand the money te purchase the same. The 
‘Treasurer always purchases them at the very lowest point at 
which it is possible to purchase them at the time he has the 
money on hand for so doing. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, I presume good judgment would be used; 
hut it seems to me a little extraordinary that no limit should 
be placed upon the price that the Secretary can pay. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that there is no Limit 
now, and this bill simply repeals that part of the present law 
requiring a contingent fund of 2 per cent upen the receipts 
from customs to be set aside year by year. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That part of it is perfectly reasonable. 
I can see no possible objection to that; but the title of the 
bill is: 

A bill to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to use at his dis- 
cretion surplus moneys in the Treasury in the purchase or redemption 
of the outstanding interest-bearing obligations of the United States. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that there is no 
change from the present law, so far as that part of the bill is 
concerned. « 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Then that is entirely unnecessary, if he 
already has that power. 

Mr. SMOOT. Iie has it and has exercised it. 

Mr, HITCHCOCK. I think the Senator must be wrong. 

There must be some other reason for this, because this subject 
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has been before the Senate on a number of occasions. It has 
been on the calendar many times, and has been objected to 
sometimes. 

Mr. SMOOT. It passed the Senate once or twice. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It may have finally gone through. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that this is an admin- 
istration measure, and it has been asked for by the Secretary 
of the Treasury for the last four or five years. If the Senator 
wants to object, I care nothing about it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I am not seeking to object. I am seek- 
ing for information as to why the authority is given to the 
Secretary of the Treasury if, as the Senator says, he already 
has it. 

Mr. OVERMAN, It repeals one part of the present law and 
reenacts another part. 

Mr. SMOOT. We simply repeal a part of the present law. 

Mr, WARREN. Mr. President, let me ask the Senator a 
question. Under the law the 2 per cent has to be set aside from 
time to time. Now, technically speaking, all that money is 
supposed to be there, because they have not used it in taking up 
the bonds. As I understand, the object of this bill is to make 
that fund, whatever it may be, liquid, so that it can be used in 
the general business of the country—that is, in buying securi- 
ties—instead of piling it up under the old law. Nearly all the 
old securities have been taken up. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, Mr. President, this 2 per cent of the 
customs receipts has never been set aside in a special fund for 
the purpose that the law designated. 

Mr. WARREN. We have had that proposition, I know, be- 
fore the Appropriations Committee. It has been brought to 
their attention, not only four years ago, but six or eight years 
ago. The Treasury Department has invariably asked that this 
law might be changed, and it seems that we have neyer gotten 


to it. 


Mr. SMOOT. The bill has passed the Senate so late in the ses- 
sion that it has not been acted upon by the House. If there is 
any objection to the consideration of the bill, Mr. President, I 
care nothing about it, and it can go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is in the Senate and 
open to amendment, If there is no amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

ELDREDGE BROS, LIVE STOCK CO. 


The bill (S. 110) for the relief of the Eldredge Bros. Live 
Stock Co., a corporation, was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. It authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury to refund 
to the Eldredge Bros. Live Stock Co., a corporation organized 
under the laws of the State of Utah, the sum of $2,788.73 and 
pay to said corporation the said amount out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, same being duties collected 
from said corporation on cattle temporarily driven into the 
United States from Canada. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, this bill carries no interest, 
does it? 

Mr. SMOOT. It carries no interest on the claim. It is just 
what they have paid on cattle coming to this country to graze 
on the forest reserves and then return to Canada. Under our 
law the Treasury Department found that they had to pay the 
money, and it was paid into the Treasury. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Very well. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT KNOXVILLE, TENN, 


The bill (S. 2898) to provide for the erection of a public 
building at Knoxville, Knox County, Tenn., was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr, LENROOT. I object. 4 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made, and the bill 
will be passed over. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator not 
to object to the immediate consideration of that bill. It is a 
very meritorious measure, providing for the erection of a post 
office at Knoxville in place of one that was built by the city 
when it had only one-third of its present population. It is a 
public improvement that is greatly needed, and does not involve 
a very large immediate expenditure of money for the purpose, 
I will ask the Senator to withdraw his objection. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I have read the report of the 
committee, and according to the report of the committee there 
is no greater urgency for the passage of this bill than there is 
in every State. Eyery Senator has cases of equal urgency with 
this. Furthermore, there is no report from the Treasury De- 


partment as to any urgency for the passage of this bill. So far 
as the report shows, it has not even been referred to the Treas- 
ury Department for a report as to its urgency. I am opposed 
to it, because if this bill should pass I have others relating to 
my State that ought to pass for which even a stronger showing 
can be made than is made upon the report of the committee 
with reference to this bill. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 

Mr. SHIELDS. If the Senator from Wisconsin does not care 
to ask for any relief for cases in his State that require it so 
much more strongly than this, that is not the fault of the 
Senators from Tennessee. As there is an objection, Mr. Presi- 
ae ain moye that the Senate proceed to the consideration. of 

e ? ; 

Mr. SMOOT. That can not be done under the unanimous- 
consent agreement, Mr. President. A 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is of the opinion 
that the motion of the Senator from Tennessee is not in order. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, if the Chair will turn 
to the new rule that we adopted, he will see that it expressly 
allows a motion to proceed to the consideration of the bill under 
Rule VIII. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not after unanimous consent is given. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, there is not any 
doubt. about my being right about this; and I ask for con- 
sideration of it, because in framing this rule we carefully 
guarded it so as not to destroy the right to proceed to the con- 
sideration of bills on motion. d 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will hear the Sena- 
tor from Georgia, although the Chair has an opinion on the 
subject. He will hold his opinion in abeyance, however. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If the Chair will allow me just a 
moment id 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. This new rule has just come to us 
on July 2. It reads as follows: : 

That on Mondays the calendar shall be called under Rule VIII, and 
during the morning hour no motion shall be entertained to proceed to 
the consideration of any bill, resolution, report of a committee, or other 
subject upon the calendar except the motion to continue the considera- 
tion of a bill, resolution, report of a committee, or other subject against 
objection as provided in Rule VIII, 

We expressly reserved the right to proceed as Rule VIII 
allows. Now, let us see what that says: 

At the conclusion of the morning business for each day, unless upon 
motion the Senate shall at any time otherwise order, the Senate will 
proceed to the consideration of the calendar of bills and resolutions 
and continue such consideration until 2 o'clock; and bills and resolu- 
tions that ùro not objected to shall be taken up in their order, and ench 
Senator shall be entitled to speak once and for five minutes only upon 
any question; and the objection may be interposed at any stage of the 
proceedings, but upon motion the Senate may continue such considera- 
tion ; and this order shall commence immediately after the call 

And so forth. Rule VIII expressly provides that where objec- 
tion is made the Senate may continue the consideration of a bill 
on motion, and our new rule applying Rule VIII for the morning 
hour on Monday excluded all other motions to proceed with any 
matter except the motion permitted by Rule VIII. We put that 
in particularly to preserve the right; and it is very important 
during these Monday mornings to handle not only those bills on 
the calendar to which there is no objection, but to proceed with 
those bills that are reached when the Senate desires to proceed 
with them. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, does not that relate to the situa- 
tion where the consideration has already commenced? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. GORE. I should like to ask the Senator from Georgia 
if that rule does not relate to the situation where the considera- 
tion of the bill has already commenced? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It does this, Mr. President: Rule 
VIII provides for the consideration of the calendar during the 
morning hour. It limits you to five minutes if you proceed by 
unanimous consent; but if you proceed by motion over objec- 
tion, then debate is broadened under Rule VIII, and you have 
the right at any time to proceed to the consideration of a bill 
in spite of the objection. Of course we usually take up business 
under Rule VIII by a unanimous-consent agreement to dispose 
of only unobjected-to business; but that is not Rule VIIT itself. 
That is a limitation, by unanimous consent, of the provisions of 
Rule VIII. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. Mr. President, was not that very unani- 
mous consent given this morning? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. . 

Mr. BRANDEGER, And are we not proceeding under that? 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘The Senator from Georgia would be absolutely 
right if the unanimous consent had not been given. 


1918. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is the opinion of the 
Chair. 

Mr. SMOOT. But as long as the unanimous consent was 
given, we ought to proceed with the calendar under Rule VIII. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The rule is suspended by unanimous 
consent, 

Mr. SMOOT. In other words, all the rule means is that on 
Monday we shall have a morning hour, and that we will take 
up the calendar under Rule VIII and proceed with the bills, be- 
ginning with the first one on the calendar, and if there is an ob- 
jection it will go over; but notwithstanding the objection, you 
can move to proceed with the bill, and if the Senate decides to 
take it up, it will take it up and discuss it. But before we be- 


gan in the morning hour the Senator from Utah asked unani- | 


mous consent that we proceed with the calendar under Rule 
VIII, and to consider only bills to which there was no objec- 
tion, and that we begin at Order of Business No. 444, and that 
was done. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I did not hear that 


part of the agreement, and I do not believe that kind of an 


agreement can be made in advance to cut off a bill before it is 
reached, when this rule expressly preserves the right during the 
morning hour to move to proceed to the consideration of a bill 
when it is reached. I did not hear that qualification of Rule 
VIII. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the Senator will pardon the 
Chair, the Chair had that in mind when the Chair made the 
announcement that he was of the opinion that the motion of the 
Senator from Tennessee was not in order. It may be that the 
contention of the Senator from Georgia is correct that this 
unanimous-consent agreement could not supersede the rule, but 
at the present time the Chair is of the opinion that the Senator 
from Utah is right. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I will not insist upon that, because 
we have so frequently by unanimous consent superseded this 
rule in that way; but we were very careful to put into this new 
rule a provision that would preserve the right, and the real 
theory of the committee in presenting the rule was that during 
the morning hour one day each week we should have an oppor- 
tunity to take up the calendar and dispose of measures when we 
reached them, whether there was objection or whether there was 
not objection, and give us a chance to dispose of everything on 
the calendar. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator what 
is the meaning of the language of the new rule that a motion 
to proceed with the consideration of a bill shall net be in order? 
What is the meaning of that? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It is this, that no motion shall be 
in order to proceed with any resolution or any matter pending 
before the Senate until we take up the Regular Calendar under 
Rule VIII. and then we take the bills up us we reach them. It 
defeats the effort by motion to bring up something before we 
reach the calendar or something that defeats the regular call 
of the calendar. It forces us to the calendar every Monday 
morning and to call bills in order on the calendar, with the privi- 
lege to move to the consideration of an objected bill when it is 
reached. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President 


STIMULATION OF AGRICULTURE. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 2 o'clock having 
arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, 
Which will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (II. R. 11945) to enable the Secretary 
of Agriculture to carry out, during the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1919, the purposes of the act entitled “An act to provide fur- 
ther for the national security and defense by stimulating agri- 
culture and facilitating the distribution of agricultural products.” 

Mr. OVERMAN, I ask the Senator from Texas [Mr. SHEP- 
rard] if he will not let the unfinished business be laid aside tem- 
porarily until we finish the calendar. We lack only five or six 
numbers of concluding it and would like to finish: it. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to state that the chairman of the 
committee is now in charge of the bill. 

Mr. GORE. I have no objection to that course if it does not 
last very long. 

Mr. OVERMAN. There is just one more page of the calendar. 

Mr. GORE. Then I ask that the unfinished business be tem- 
porarily laid aside until the calendar is completed, but I reserve 


the right to call it up should the consideration of the calendar be 


protracted. 
Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator can eall it up at any time. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection made to the 
request by the Senator from North Carolina? 
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Mr. LENROOT. I reserve the right to object until I make an 
inquiry. I should like to know what the ruling was upon the 
motion of the Senator from Tennessee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair ruled that the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Tennessee was not in order. 

Mr. LENROOT. Very well. 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


Mr. McKELLAR. I desire to give notice that at the very 
first opportunity the bill (S. 2898) to provide for the erection of 
a public building at Knoxville, Knox County, Tenn., will be 
called up. 

ALBERT II. CAMPBELL. 


The bill (S. 1661) for the relief of Albert H. Campbell was 
announced as next in order on the calendar. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Let that go over. . 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made, and the 
bill will go over. 


DISCHARGES FROM MILITARY OR NAVAL SERVICE. 


The bill (S. 3995) to amend section 224 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States, relating to certificates of discharge, 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Military Affairs 
with an amendment on page 2, line 5, after the word “man,” 
to strike out “ or his widow or legal representatives“ and insert 
“or, if he be dead, then to his widow, or, if she be dead, then 
to his oldest surviving child,” so as to make the bill read: 


_ Be it enacted, ctc., That section 224 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States be, and the same is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 224. Whenever satisfactory proof shall be furnished to the 
War Department or the Navy Department that any officer or enlisted 
man who has been or shall hereafter be honorably discha i from the 
military or naval service of the United States has lost his certificate 
of discharge, or the same has been destroyed without his privity or 
procurement, the Secretary of War as to such officer or enlisted man in 
the Army, and the Secretary of the Navy as to such officer or enlisted 
man in the Navy, shall be authorized to furnish such officer or enlisted 
man, or, if he be dead, then to his widow, or, if she be dead, then to 
his oldest suryiving child, a certificate of such discharge, to be indelibly 
marked so that it may be known as a certificate in lieu of a lost or 
destroyed discharge: Provided, That such certificate shall not be ac- 
cepted as a voucher for the payment of any claim against the United 
States for pay, bounty, or other allowance, or as evidence in any other 
case,” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


SALARY OF COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS IN NORTH CAROLINA. 


The bill (S. 4739) to fix the annual salary of the collector of 
customs for the district of North Carolina was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole, and it was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the salary of the collector of customs for 
the district of North Carolina is hereby fixed at $5,000 per annum. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 

AMENDMENT OF SHIPPING ACT. 


The bill (H. R. 12100) to amend the act approved September 
7, 1916, entitled “An act to establish a United States Shipping 
Board for the purpose of encouraging, developing, and creating 
a naval auxiliary and naval reserve and a merchant marine to 
meet the requirements of the commerce of the United States with 
its Territories and possessions and with foreign countries; to 
regulate carriers by water in the foreign and interstate com- 
merce of the United States, and for other purposes,” was an- 
nounced as next in order, and the Secretary proceeded to read 
the bill. 

Mr. PENROSE. In order to save further time of the Senate 
by continuing the reading of the bill, I object to its present 
consideration, not because I am at the present time opposed to 
the measure, but it is a very important bill and I think we 
ought to have an opportunity to look into it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made, and the 
bill goes over. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Is it not too late to make an objection 
after the bill has been under consideration? 

Mr. PENROSE. No; it was being read for information. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It was taken up regularly and is under 
consideration. 

Mr. PENROSE. An objection can be entered at any time. 
A Senator can not know what is in a bill by the title. It has to 
be read and then an objection lies. 

Mr. FLETCHER, I regret that the Senator insists on his 
objection. It is a very important bill, reported unanimously 
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by both the committee of the House and the Senate. It simply 
refers to the control of the transfer of vessels being built 

Mr. PENROSE. I concede all that the Senator says, but 
certainly he will not grudge me the short opportunity to ex- 
amine the measure, and we will be in continuous session from 
now until October. . 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do not know about that, but this is a 
matter that has been before the Senate ever since the 27th of 
June. A report has been made; the bill is here; we had it up 
Saturday, more or less. I think it has been pretty well con- 
sidered. . There is nothing complicated about it. It was re- 
ported unanimously by the committees of both Houses after 
thorough consideration. ‘ 

Mr. PENROSE. It is a House bill? 

Mr. FLETCHER. - It is a House bill. 

Mr. PENROSE, With great reluctance I will withdraw my 
objection. I have voted for so many questionable measures in 
the last six months perhaps one more will not weigh upon my 
conscience nor require a greater reckoning in the day of judg- 
ment. 

Mr. FLETCHER, I thank the Senator. 
Is a very desirable measure. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Commerce with amendments. 

The first amendment was, in section 4, page 5, line 23, after 
“United States,“ to insert “ without expressly stipulating that 
such construction shall not begin until after the war or emer- 
gency proclaimed by the President has ended.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 4, page 7, line 15, after 
“United States,” to insert “ unless the person to whom the con- 
sideration was paid, or in whose interest it was deposited, en- 
tered into the transaction in the honest belief that the person 
who paid or deposited such consideration was a citizen of the 
United States.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 7, line 24, after the word 
“ forfeiture,” to strike out “or,” so as to read: 

Sec. 39. That in any action or proceeding under the provisions of 
this act to enforce a forfeiture the conviction in a court of criminal 
jurisdiction of any person for n violation thereof with respect to the 
subject of the forfeiture shall constitute prima facic evidence of such 
violation against the person so convicted. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 4, page 8, line 23, after 
the word “by,” to insert “ said,” so as to read: 

Sc. 41. That whenever by said sections 9 or 37 the approval of the 
board is required to render any act or transaction lawful, ete. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I wish to ask the Senator from Florida 
whether this bill was prepared in the committee or in one of the 
departments? 

Mr. FLETCHER. It was prepared in the House committee 
after a very full hearing, 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. Is it a unanimous report of the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. FLETCHER. It is a unanimous report. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. It is a very comprehensive measure. I 
have not had time to go through it carefully. If it is the unani- 
mous report of the committee I shall not interpose any objection. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


EXPULSION OF ANARCHISTS. 


The bill (H. R. 12402) to exclude and expel from the United 
States aliens who are members of the anarchistic and similar 
classes was announced as next in order, and the Secretary read 
the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. The other day when this bill was reported to 
the Senate and unanimous consent asked for its consideration 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] objected to its present con- 
sideration, and while he was on his feet he also made the state- 
ment, as I remember, that he desired when the bill was up for 
consideration to make some remarks upon it. Does the Senator 
from Oklahoma remember that as I remember it? 

Mr. GORE. I remember the Senator from Idaho interposed 
nn objection. His point went to the fact as to what provision 
would be made for passing on the lability of aliens to be sub- 
jected to deportation under the act. I might say that this makes 
no . ip the existing law in that regard. 

Mr. REED. 


I assure him that it 


Is it to be passed on by the immigration officer? 


Mr. GORE. Yes, sir; just as it is now, and, as it has been 
ever since the first immigration act was passed. : 

Mr. REED, But the Senator understands that the law now 
contemplates the expulsion of a man from the country upon 
the mere finding of the immigration officer, no matter how long 
the man has been here. s 

Mr. GORE. So far as the enumerated classes are concerned 
that is true. There are only two or three changes in this act, 
perhaps I ought to state, as compared with the present law. 
The present law limits the power to deport to five years, except 
in cases relating to the white-slave traffic. Sexually immoral 
cases are subject to deportation at any time. This measure 
seeks to place anarchists and the enumerated class in the same 
category with those engaged in the white-slave traffic. 

There is one other change. Under the existing law a man 
must have been an anarchist when he came here. This subjects 
him to deportation if he became an anarchist or if the fact be- 
came known subsequent to his entry into the United States. 

So far as deportation is concerned, it would continue to be 
done as it is now and as it always has been since the first 
immigration law was passed. $ 

Mr. SMOOT. I think under the circumstances, as there seems 
to be a misunderstanding or a difference of opinion as to what 
the bill is, I will ask that it may go over until the Senator from 
Idaho can be present. 

Mr. GORE, I should like to ask the Senator if he knows 
when the Senator from Idaho will be back? 

Mr. SMOOT. I am quite sure he is in the city now, but I 
take it for granted he is on official business somewhere and he 
is absent from the Chamber. I will see if the Senator from 
Idaho can be found and notified to come into the Chamber. I 
ask the Senator to allow the bill to go over, and if the Senator 
from Idaho returns before we get through with the calendar 
we can revert to it. 

Mr. GORE. I have no desire to take advantage of the Sena- 
tor’s absence, but I will say in this connection since I made the 
effort a few days ago to bring up the bill I have received a 
letter from the Secretary of Labor expressing a very urgent 
desire that it shall be passed. There are a great many obnox- 
ious aliens it seems who can not be deported under existing law. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let us go through with the bills on the cal- 
endar, and in the meantime, if the Senator from Idaho comes in, 
I will ask that we return to the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be temporarily | 
passed over. 

Mr. REED. I wish to suggest to the Senator in charge of 
the bill that the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Borau] yesterday 
asked that this bill might have due consideration. While, of 
course, we all abhor the introduction into this country of an 
alien who is an anarchist, a judicial ascertainment ought to be 
made of the fact. I think that is a point which is very worthy 
of consideration. Under the present law or custom an immigra- 
tion officer may render a decision which involves the right of 
a human being, and that immigration oficer may be ignorant 
of law, he may refuse anything like a fair hearing, and 1 
believe the courts have held that there is no appeal from his 
decision; that is to say, his decision will not be interfered with 
by the courts. I think that is the decision. 

Mr. GORE. I will say to the Senator that since section 18 
of the act was revised February 5 last the finding of the Secre- 
tary of Labor is final, but I think the alien can have a writ of 
habeas corpus. 

Mr. REED, A writ of habeas corpus can not be determined 
on the merit of the decision, 1 

Mr. GORE. No; nor the legality of the decision. 

Mr. REED. Provided there be jurisdiction to render judg- 
ment or perform the act the writ will not lie. It lies only where 
there is something lacking in jurisdiction. As far as I am con- 
cerned, I want to say this one word: I think there ought to be 
in the bill before it is passed a provision giving the right of ap- 
peal to a court so that the court may pass upon the merits of 
the matter. 

I wish to call the attention of the chairman of the committee 
to one thing further. I have had but little time to examine this 
bill, but I am afraid it is so drawn that a man who would seek 
to overthrow the Government of Austria or Germany or Turkey 
might be within its terms. I have read it very hastily, and I 
may be in error. I think the vill needs some careful considera- 
tion on the two points I have suggested. ‘Therefore, I hope it 
will not be hurried through even if the Secretary of Labor is in 
a hurry. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I will say that I have no desire 
to press the consideration of the bill before the Senate unduly, 
but I understand there are n number of aliens in the country 
who would be subject to the provisions of this act, and it is 


1918. 
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claimed that they are a considerable source of trouble, indus- 
trially and otherwise. Of that I have no knowledge of my own. 
But to provide for a trial by jury when an alien is subjected to 
deportation under the right of the Secretary of Labor would 
revolutionize the whole immigration system. 

Mr. REED. It needs it. 

Mr. GORE. That is not the law now and never has been. Of 
course, an alien is not here as a matter of right but as a matter 
of courtesy, as a sort of matter of grace, with certain limita- 
tions, perhaps, under treaties. 

Mr. PENROSE. If the bill goes over on objection, what is 
the use of discussing it? 

Mr. GORE. I was answering the point raised by the Senator 
from Missouri. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of New Mexico in 
the chair). The bill goes over on objection. 


ESTATE OF MOSES M. BANE, 


The bill (S. 2885) for the relief of the estate of Moses M. Bane 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It directs the 
Secretary of the Treasury to pay to the estate of Moses M. Bane, 
deceased, who was receiver of public moneys for the Territory 
of Utah, and paid office rent at Salt Lake City for the years 
1877 and 1878 and for the first quarter of the years 1878 and 
1879, the sum of $1,080, the said sum for office rent having been 
advanced by the officer out of his private means. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

FORACE A, CHOUMARD, 


The bill (S. 4562) to reimburse Horace A. Choumard, chap- 
lain in Twenty-third Infantry, for loss of certain personal prop- 
erty was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Gommittee on Claims with an 
amendment, page. 1, line 7 to strike out “ $1,924.35" and insert 
“ $1,500,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to Horace A. Choumard, chaplain in 
‘Twenty-third Infantry, or his duly authorized representative, the sum 
of $1,500, the same being in full for and the receipt of the same to be 
taken and accepted as a full and final release and diecharge of the claim 
of the said Horace A. Choumard for reimbursement for certain personal 
1 lost in the flood and storm at Texas City, Tex., on the 16th 
and 17th days of August, 1915, without fault or neglect on his part 
and while in the military service of the United States. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. I should like to ask if there was a unanimous 
report in favor of this bill? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will say to the Senator it is a unanimous 
report from the Committee on Claims. It changes the amount 
from $1,924.35 to $1,500, and is a unanimous report. It Is a very 
worthy case. It has been recommended by the War Department, 
and the bill ought to pass. 

Mr. KING. May I ask the Senator from Tennessee if the gen- 
eral statute which has passed recently giving jurisdiction to 
determine losses on the part of military and naval employees 
of the Government would not be sufficiently broad to provide 
for this case? 

Mr. McKELLAR. By a ruling of the Treasury Department 
it does not cover a case of this kind. The bill is recommended 
by the department, I will state further to the Senator, after an 
investigation. 

Mr. KING. In view of the statement of the Senator from 
cone I shall make no objection to the consideration of the 
bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

WALSTON H. BROWN. 


The bill (S. 4460) for the relief of Walston H. Brown, sole 
surviving partner of the firm of Brown, Howard & Co., and of 
the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co. was considered as 
in Committee of the Whole, and was read, as follows: 


rown, sole ee 


& Co., and the 5 & Reading Coal & Iron Co., by the Court 
of Claims, and transmit 


ary, 1914. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


LVI 
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ABANDONED LIGHTHOUSE AND LIFE-SAVING STATIONS. 


The bill (S. 4679) to provide for the disposition of abandoned 
lighthouse and life-saving stations was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That where reservations of the public lands for 
lighthouse or life-saving purposes are no longer needed for such pur- 
poses the Secretary of the Interior may cause any of such reservations 
or part thereof to be surveyed inte urban, suburban, or villa lots or 
tracts of suitable size and fix by appraisement of disinterested persons 
their cash value, and offer the same for sale at public outcry to the 
highest bidder on such terms as the Secretary of the Interior may 
direct, and thence afterwards the unsold lots shall be subject to sale 
at private entry according to-such terms and ations as he may 
prescribe, but no lots shall be disposed of at public salé or private en- 
try for less than the appraised value thereof, and all such sales shall 
be conducted by a superintendent of sale to be appointed by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior or by the register and receiver of the land office 
in the district in which the reserves may be situate, in accordance 
with instructions of the Commissioner of the General Land Office, 
approved by the Secretary of the Interior. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment and 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 

YOSEMITE STONE co. 


The bill (S. 4742) for the relief of the Yosemite Stone Co. 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole and was read as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he 
hereby is, authorized to issue a patent to the Yosemite Stone Co., a 
corporation organized under the laws of Arizona, for the northeast 
quarter southwest quarter section 13, township 4 south, range 15 east, 
Mount Diablo meridian, Sacramento, Cal, land district: Provided, That 
such patent shall contain a reservation to the United States and its 
authorized permittees, licensees, or lessees of the sole right to enter 
upon, occupy, and use any part or all of such land reasonably necessary 
for the accomplishment of all purposes connected with the development, 
generation, transmission, or utilization of hydroelectric power or 
energy. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment and 


| ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 


time, and passed. 
JOHN MURPHY. 


The bill (S. 560) to remove the charge of desertion from the 

military record of John Murphy was considered as in Com- 

mittee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Military Affairs 

with an amendment to strike out all after the enacting clause 

and insert: 

That in the administration of any laws conferring rights, privileges, 

and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, their widows and de- 

pendent relatives, John Murphy, who was a private in Company F, Sec- 

ond Regiment Virginia Volunteer Cavalry, subsequently known as Com- 
any F, md Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Cavalry, shall here- 

after he held and considered to have been discharged honorably from the 

military service of the United States as a private of said company and 

regiment on the 30th day of June, 1865. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 

amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 

the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill for the relief 

of John Murphy.” 

EXPULSION OF ANARCHISTS. 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, during my absence a few 
moments ago, while the Senate was proceeding under Rule VIII, 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] objected to the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 12402) to exclude and expel from the 
United States aliens who are members of the anarchistic and 
similar classes, because he understood I had some objection to 
the bill, and that I desired not to have it considered in my 
absence. I appreciate the thoughtfulness of the Senator from 
Utah, but I desire to say that, if the bill should be now called 
up or called up later, I do not desire longer to be considered as 
opposing the hearing of the bill. I do not desire it to be under- 
stood that I am in favor of the bill, but I am willing that it 
shall be considered and disposed of. à 


BTIMULATION OF AGRICULTURE. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair lays before the 
Senate the unfinished business. r; 
The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 11945) to enable the Secretary of 
Agriculture to carry out, during the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1919, the purposes of the act entitled “An act to provide 
further for the national security and defense by stimulating 
agriculture and facilitating the distribution of agricultural 
products.” 

Mr. SMOOT. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Bankhead Gore Nelson Sheppard 
Beckham Hale New Sherman 
Benet Henderson Norris Shields 
Borah Hitchcock Nugent Smith, Ariz, 
Brandegee Johnson, Cal. Overman Smith, Md. H 
Chamberlain Jones, N. Mex. Owen Smoot 
Colt Jones, Wash, Penrose hire 
Culberson Kendrick Phelan Sutherland 
Surtis Kenyon Pittman Trammell 
Fernald King Poindexter Underwood 
Fletcher Lenroot Ransdell Vardaman 
Frelingh Mekell Saulsb Warre 
nghuysen eKellar ury arren 
Gerry Myers Shafroth 


Mr. SHAFROTH. I desire to announce the absence of my 
colleague [Mr. THOMAS] on official business. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I desire to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence of the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Ksey] on official 
business. 

Mr. LEWIS. I wish to announce the absence of the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. James] from personal illness, and of the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Wirr1ams] because of a death 
in his family. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Fifty-five Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, in a moment I shall ask unani- 
mous consent that the Senate proceed to the consideration of 
unobjected committee amendments to the bill. In the mean. 
time I wish to say that on page 6 of the bill is the so-called 
Jones-Norris amendment, in relation to prohibition; and I am 
directed by the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry to bring 
in a committee substitute for that amendment as printed in the 
bill. I ask to have the substitute read, in order that it may 
be printed and lie on the table, and also in order that Senators 
who are interested in it may have an opportunity to examine it. 

Mr. WARREN. Let me suggest to the chairman of the com- 
mittee that I think the bill ought to be read in full when it 
comes to its reading. 

Mr. GORE. It has been read in full. 

Mr. WARREN. At what time? 

Mr. GORE. On Saturday night last. 

Mr. WARREN. Was the bill read before these later amend- 
ments were offered? 

Mr. PENROSE. The bill was read fully on Saturday night. 
Let the amendment which is now offered be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
amendment now offered by the Senator from Oklahoma, 

The Secrerary. In lieu of the amendment of the committee 
as printed in the bill and found on pages 6 and 7, which is 
known as the prohibition amendment, it is proposed, on page 6, 
line 11, after “ $6,100,000,” to strike out the remainder of the 
paragraph and insert the following: 


That after December 31, 1918, until the conclusion of the present 
War, for the e of conserving the man power of the Nation and 


After Decem 
beer, wine, or other intoxicating malt or vinous liquor shall be sold for 
except for Ber! pees The Commissioner of Internal 
4 Pap 3 to prescribe rules and regu- 
lations, su a poora) 0 e 
regard to removal of. stilled spirits held 

T è 


of the Treasury, in 

31, 1918, for other than beverage purposes T 
, for er so regard to 

ae distribution of wine for sacramental, medicinal, or other non- 


beverage uses. the approval of this act no distilled, mal 
——.— or other intoxicating liquors shall be imported into the Uniti 
tates. 
Any who violates any of the foregoing provisions shall be 
deemed of a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof, shall be 


unished by a fine not exceeding $1,000 or by imprisonment not exceed- 
ng one year, or both. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, as chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, and under the direction of the com- 
mittee, I ask to perfect the amendment as printed in the bill by 
substituting the amendment just read. Then the amendment 
will lie on the table, subject to inspection and consideration in 
due course, and will come up in its order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it will be 
so ordered. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I now ask unanimous consent 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of unobjected 
committee amendments to the bill. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the Sen- 
ate will proceed to the consideration of unobjected amendments 
to the bill. s 

Mr. PENROSE. I rise to an inquiry. Is it the intention of 
the Senator from Oklahoma to abandon the consideration of the 
Agricultural bill at this time? 

Mr. GORE. Oh, no. I will say to the Senator my request 
was that we now consider the unobjected committee amend- 
ments to the bill. 

Mr. PENROSE. I misunderstood the Senator. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I present two resolutions 
in behalf of the prohibition amendment and letters transmitting 
them. I ask that they may be inserted in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it will be 
so ordered. The Chair hears none. 

The papers referred to are as follows: 

Wasurxeros, D. C., June 6, 1018. 
To the UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

As chairman of the commission on 
the general conference of the Methodist: — social Soe y 
accordance with the instructions of that conference, I herewith trans- 
ms to your honorable body a copy of the resolutions adopted by the 


vote of the conference on May 18, 1918, 
Very respectfully, 
James CANNON, Jr., 
Chairman of Commission on Temperance and Social 
8 e of the Methodist Episcopal Church South. 


[Extract from the report of the committee on temperance and social 
service of the general conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
South, adopted at its session in Atlanta, Ga., May 18, 1918, and sent 
by order of the conference to the Senate and House of - 

ves of the United States with the request that it be read on the 
floor of each House of Congress, and be entered upon the record of 
each body as the petition of the resentatives of over two and onc- 
quarter million members of church. 
This general conference most earnestly petitions Co: to press 
speedily such legislation as will absolutely prohibit the sale of all Finds 
of intoxicants for beverage purposes d g the period of the war and 


demobilization thereafter. 

We rejoice in the patriotic response of the e Brgy of our Nation 
to fight the battles of freedom and righteousness. e believe that these 
choice young men should receive not only food and clothing, and as 
many comforts as can be afforded them while they are performing 
their duty to their country and to the world, but that they should also 
be protected as far as possible from the temptations to dissipation and 
vice which are so common in camp life. We insist, therefore, that the 
standard adopted by the Congress of the United States in the F 
sage of the protective law prominit the sale of intoxicants to soldiers 
and sailors in uniform, and the practice of 2 yin in the zone of 
the military and navy camps be tain: 
soldiers and sailors in whatever part of th n. 

or to 
coholic 


mended that thi in a law to be passed by Congress, 
either in connection with some appropriate bill pending before Con- 
ges or as a separate statute. e insist that there shall be no hesi- 
tion and no delay in issuing this order and in passing this legisla- 
tion, as such action will prevent the formation of European wine-drink- 
ing babits by American soldiers and sailors, the purchase of strong 
liquors under the cloak of the wine bottle, and would result in a still 
greater reduction in sexual vice. We furthermore urge that our Gov- 
3 either through the Department of State or through the mili- 
tary a naval authorities, request the Governments of Great Britain 
France to issue an administrative order prohibiting the sale of 
intoxicants or residents of these countries to American soldiers and 
sailors in uniform in deference to the standards concerning intoxicants 
and prostitution which have been established by the United States Goy- 
ernment for her Army and Navy. 


Wasntincrox, D. C., June 7, 1918. 
To the Senate of the United States, Washington, D. 0.: 

As chairman and secretary of the legislative committee of the Anti- 
Saloon Lengos of America, in accordance with instructions of the execu- 
tive committee of the league, we herewith transmit to your honorable 
pody 2 1015 the resolutions adopted by the executive committee on 

a a 

1 Very respectfully, James CANNON, Jr., Chairman. 

Wayne B. WHEELER, Secretary. 
Legislative Committce of the 
Anti-Saloon League of America. 


the executive committee of the Anti-Saloon 

League o Oberlin, Ohio, on May 24, 1918, and ordered 

to be transmitted to the Senate of the United States by the legisla- 
tive committee of the league.] 

1. Reso Conditions confronting the Nation to-day emphasize 
the necessity for war-time prohibition as has been demanded by the 
moral forces of the Nation for the past year. The executive committee 
of the Anti-Saloon League of America, in harmony with the action 
taken by the national convention of the league, and similar action 
taken by affiliated bodies, therefore insists that such legislation should 
be speedily — 1 pag by the Congress of the United States. 

2. Resolved, In view of the conditions surrounding our soldiers and 
sailors in foreign lands we insist that the standard adopted by the 
Congress of the United States in the passage of the protective law, pro- 


1918. . 
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hibiting the sale of intoxicants to soldiers and sailors in uniform, be 
maintained for our soldiers and sailors in whatever part of the world 
they may be. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, do I understand that the com- 
mittee amendment just read by the Secretary is to go over until 
to-morrow? 

Mr. GORE. It lies on the table, and will be taken up in regu- 
lar order. 

Mr. PHELAN. And not necessarily go over until to-morrow? 

Mr: GORE. Oh, no. It may be reached to-day or possibly it 
may be reached to-morrow ; but it will come up at the same time 
that the proposition which is printed in the bill for which it is 
substituted would have come up. It is merely in order to give 
Senators an opportunity to examine it that I bring it in at this 
time. 

Mr. PHELAN. There is no printed copy of the amendment? 

Mr. GORE. No, sir; there is not. 

Mr. PHELAN. Nor a typewritten copy of it? 

Mr. GORE. I think not. I will say to the Senator, however, 
that the principal change made is in reducing the time from 
June 30, 1919, to December 31, 1918. There may be some other 
changes, but that is the principal change. 

Mr. PHELAN. That is, reducing the time one-half? 

Mr. GORE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma what his understanding is of the parlia- 
mentary status of the proposed amendment which he has just 
presented on behalf of the committee? He speaks of it as lying 
on the table. I do not understand whether he wishes it substi- 
tuted for the amendment which the committee formerly recom- 

-mended and whether it has been so substituted, or whether it 
lies upon the table. 

Mr. GORE. That has been done. It has been substituted and 
is pending in lieu of the other amendment. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Then it is not on the table, is it? 

Mr. GORE. Well, what I meant to say was that it might lie 
over, subject to being reached in the due consideration of the 
bill. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. It will be considered as a committee 
amendment, will it not? 

Mr. GORE. Yes, sir; as the other would have been. I thought 
Senators ought to have an opportunity to examine it, and so I 
have presented it in advance. 

Mr. PENROSE. It would have been well if the Committee 
on Agriculture had ordered this important amendment to be 
printed in time for this session of the Senate, and I suggest 
that the Secretary of the Senate send the amendment imme- 
diately to the Public Printing Office with a view to having copies 
furnished Senators in the next hour or so, perhaps. 

Mr. GORE. If that can be done, I hope it will be done. I 
think the Senator’s request is a very reasonable one. 

Mr. PENROSE. I would be glad if the Chair would order 
the Secretary to have this amendment sent immediately to the 
Printing Office, with a direction to haye copies returned to the 
Senate as early as possible. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair, of course, would 
follow any order of the Senate. The Chair understands that 
this is a substitute amendment for that heretofore reported by 
the committee, and therefore should be printed in the bill in 
italic in the same way other amendments are printed. Now, 
is it the wish of the Senate that the bill shall be reprinted 
throughout with this amendment substituted? 

Mr. GORE. I do not think that will be necessary. Z 

Mr. PENROSE. That would take unnecessary time. I think 
it will be sufficient if we can get the amendment printed. That 
will take very much less time and labor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That being the understand- 

ing, the Chair will direct the Secretary to forward the amend- 
ment to the Public Printer, to be printed at once. 
Mr. GORE. I will say to the Senator from Pennsylvania 
that the reason it has not been printed earlier is that it has 
only been agreed upon since noon, the committee having met at 
11 o'clock. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understood there 
was no objection to proceeding in the order suggested by the 
Senator with unobjected committee amendments. The Chair 
hears no objection, and that procedure will be followed. The 
Secretary will state the first committee amendment. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry was, on page 2, line 4, after the word “ indicated,” to 
strike out: 

Provided, That no part of the money hereby appropriated shall be 
used in paying salary or expenses of any man who on account of em- 
ployment in which he is or may be engaged under the provisions of this 


act has been or shall hereafter be certified by the Secre of Agricul- 
ture, or by any other official of the Department of Agriculture, for de- 


ferred classification, or by action of any other Federal official or au- 
thority has been or may hereafter be placed in a deferred class under 


act No. 12, Sixty-fifth Congress, entitled “An act to authorize the 


President to increase temporarily the Military Establishment of the 
United States,” approved May 18, 1917, or under any act amendatory 
thereof that has been or shall hereafter be enacted. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I presume that it would be in 
order to perfect the House text before the vote is had upon 
striking that language from the bill? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. If this amendment is objected to it merely 
goes over, does it not? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That will be the case under 
the order of the Senate. 

Mr. GORE. The amendment relates to deferred classifica- 
tion, as I understand? 

Mr. REED. Yes. : 

i Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I rise to a parliamentary 
nq j 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state his 
parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I desire to ascertain whether it is the 
understanding of the Senator from Oklahoma that a single ob- 
jection on the part of any Senator to any committee amendment 
sends it over and prevents action upon it? 

Mr. GORE. Yes, sir; until we finish those that are not ob- 
jected to; that is the customary procedure. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Very well. z 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I do not believe the Senator 
from Oklahoma will gain very much by not proceeding in the 
ordinary way and taking up the amendments as they are reached. 
I fear there is going to be quite a general objection to nearly all 
of the features of this bill. 

Mr. GORE. I will say that we ean clean up the few amend- 
ments that are not objected to. Of course, that will require 
their reading. 

Mr. PENROSE. There will be very few to which there is no 
objection, and perhaps it will not take much time to read them. 

Mr. GORE. I think it will not take much time. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, before I vote upon the proposi- 
tion to strike out this clausé inserted by the House, and which 
has relation to the exemption from military seryice of men 
serving in the Agricultural Department, I should like to have 
some reason offered for striking out the provision. The House 
must have had some reason for putting it in, and it is perfectly 
plain to me that there ought to be some reason given for strik- 
ing it out. 

Mr. PENROSE. I can give the Senator one reason. It takes 
a young man fleet of foot to catch coyotes or squirrels and in- 
vestigate their habits. A man beyond the military age might 
be unable to perform those important duties, for which nearly 
a million dollars is appropriated. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I rise to a point of order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, I make the point that debate is out of order 
for the present. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is unable to de- 
termine without hearing Senators whether or not objection is 
made which, under the order of the Senate, can send the amend- 
ment over. 

Mr. PENROSE. I object to that amendment very emphati- 
cally. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Then, under the order of the 
Senate, the amendment will not now be considered, The Secre- 
tary will state the next amendment reported by the committee. 

The next amendment reported by the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry was, on page 3, line 7, after the word “ fur- 
nishing,” to strike out “seeds” and insert “seed wheat and 
beans,” so as to read: 

Second. For procuring, storing, and furnishing seed wheat and beans, 
as authorized by section 3 of the act, the appropriations for said pur- 
poses of $2,500,000 in section 8 of the act and $4,000,000 under the 

eading “ tment of Agriculture” in the act approved March 28, 
1918, entitled “An act making appropriations to supply urgent deficien- 
cies in appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, and prior 
fiscal years, on account of war expenses, and for other purposes.” shall 
be available until the date when said act of August 10, 1917, shall cease 
to be in effect, etc. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I wish to call attention to a 
situation throughout the country with reference to the subject 
which is mentioned in this amendment. While it has no partieu- 
lar bearing upon the amendment, it may as well be disposed of 
now as at some other time. As a basis for the remarks that I 
desire to make, I call attention to a letter which I have before 
me and which I have received from Mr. I. B. Evans, a lending 
citizen of Preston, Idaho. I ask particularly the attention of 
those who have given consideration to the Food Administration 
law and its operation, for, if the power does not czist to deal 
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with this situation, that power ought to be granted, and perhaps 
we could insert a clause in this bill which would remedy the 
situation. This letter is dated Preston, Idaho, June 30, 1918, 
and is. in part, as follows: 

DEAR Sin: 

* è + . . * . 

I desire to call your attention to the food conditions here in Preston, 
and I believe the same conditions exist in the other parts of this State. 
I went to the store the other day to buy 50 pounds of flour, and here is 
what I paid: Flour, straight grade, $2.45 per 50 pounds. With this I 
had to buy 50 pounds of substitutes at the following prices: Rice, 15 
cents per pound; corn meal, 9 cents per pound; beans, 15 cents per 
pound; rye flour, 10 cents per pound; oatmeal, 10 cents per It 
takes about $8 cash to get 50 pounds of flour, or if a person wants 100 
pounds of flour ft will cost him $16. 

That is, Mr. President, because of the fact that in buying 
50 or 100 pounds of flour the purchaser is compelled, under 
the food-administration regulations, also to buy substitutes at 
these enormous prices— j 

ip on a great many e. Besides it 
maging te fue suite they, could be ong fo, the 
r, ce 
5 Pir fellow feel 25- though there is something radically 
wrong. $ 

The letter further discusses the situation, but the portion of 
the letter which I have read states the matter fully, and the 
same statement is coming to me in different ways from all 
parts of the country. 

As I understand, Mr. President, the Food Administration have 
the same power under the food-control act to fix the price of 
substitutes that they have to fix the price of the articles the 
price of which they are fixing. There seems to be an im- 
pression throughout the country that the reason why the prices 
for substitutes are not controlled or fixed is that there is no 
power conferred upon the Food Administration to fix such 
prices, but, if I am not in error—and if I am in error I shall 
be glad to be corrected—there is the same power to fix the 
price of the substitutes as they are using to fix the price 
of other articles. I do not say that this power is conferred 
by the law, but, whether it is conferred or assumed, the 
same power ought to be exercised in relation to the price of 
substitutes as they have exercised in connection with the price 
of other articles. I do not criticize the assumption of power at 
this time. I only urge that, however the power is derived, it 
is as full and complete to fix the price of these substitutes as 
it is to fix the price of the other articles or commodities, 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hrrencock in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Idaho yield to the Senator from Okla- 
homa? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, my information is that the Food 
Administration gave out a statement, perhaps in February 
or March last, that the reason the price was not fixed on the 
substitutes was that the food-control act did not confer that 
power upon the Food Administration. The Senator has stated 
the proposition with precision, There is exactly the same 
power to fix the price of the substitutes as there is to fix the 
price of wheat flour. There is no power to do either; it is a 
usurpation of power. And not only that, but it is the worst 
sort of economy, for it obliges people to clutter up their shelves 
with stuff they do, not want, which means the wasteful use of 
it; and, more than that, it increases the price of the articles 
for which an artificial demand is created and raises the price 
of those articles to the people who do actually need them, who 
want them, and desire to buy them. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I think a word ought to be said in this 
immediate connection in justice to the Food Administration. I 
do not feel called upon particularly to come to their defense, but 
I think that they have accomplished a great deal of good and 
that they are not subject to the charge as made by the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore]. I do not. understand that they 
have usurped any authority in the matter of fixing the price of 
wheat. The fact of the case is that the Food Administration, 
so far as I know, has not done anything more in regard to wheat 
than the Senator from Oklahoma can do; that is, offer a certain 
price which he will pay for wheat that he will buy. That is 
what the Food Administration has done in regard to wheat, and 
that is the only price fixing which has been undertaken. There 
is no prohibition in any regulation of the Food Administration 
against anybody selling his wheat at a less price or a higher 
price than that which the Government will pay for it. : 
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I intended a moment later to make some comment on the sub- 
ject of which the Senator from Idaho is speaking, but I will 
defer that until he has finished. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I should like to say that I think 
the Senator from Washington is approximately correct in his 
statement. I think the Food Administration has mocked the 
calamities of the farmer—the calamities which it has imposed 
upon him—by saying to the farmer, “If you are not willing to 
take $2.20 for your wheat, or $1.95, or $2, you can sell to any- 
body that will buy and pay you more.” I think that is true; 
but the Food Administration has licensed all the wheat dealers 
in the United States and will—or would until recently—revoke 
the license of any wheat dealer in the United States who would 
pay one penny more for wheat than the price prescribed by the 
Food Administration. Certainly the farmer can sell to any- 
body who will pay more; but men who are in the business are 
forbidden to pay more, upon the penalty of having their licenses 
forfeited. Not only that, but the Government, through this 
administration, has been handling the entire wheat of the coun- 
try—not merely the wheat desired for the allies, not merely the 
wheat desired for the armies, but wheat desired for millers, ex- 
cept in certain exceptional cases—and, generally speaking, the 
entire crop of 1917 was handled through licensed dealers, and 
they were forbidden, upon penalty of forfeiture of their licenses, 
to pay one penny more than the prescribed price. I thought 
that the Food Administration was not quite ingenuous with the 
farmers when it mocked them by saying, “ Sell at any price you 
can get. We place no limitation upon your receiving $3; cer- 
tainly not.“ But who can pay it, and who will pay it when he 
knows that he can obtain it at the fixed price? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, my understanding is that un- 
der the license clause of the Food Administration act they have 
taken possession of the wheat market entirely, and, while they 
have not directly asserted the power to fix the prices, they 
have indirectly accomplished the same thing; but with that I 
am not now going to quarrel, nor am I going to discuss it. 
What I submit to the Senator from Washington is this: Would 
there be any different reason why the Food Administrator 
should not control the price of these substitutes the same as he 
does control the price of wheat? There would be no reason 
why he should not exercise whatever that power is, whether it 
is directly and properly exercised or not, or whether it is en- 
compassed by a roundabout way or not; yet he could deal with 
the other situation, as I understand it, precisely the same as 
he deals with wheat, if he desired to do so. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I entirely agree with 
the Senator from Idaho in that respect. I know that the Food 
Administration, or somebody connected with it, has answered 
the innumerable complaints throughout the country—I know 
there have been many of them in the West and, I assume, in 
other parts of the country—directed to the enormous prices of 
substitute flours, flours recommended to be substituted for white 
flour, and complaints directed against speculation and profiteer- 
ing in those food or bread substitutes, by saying that they 
have no authority to fix a price. I have investigated the matter 
somewhat, and I entirely agree with the Senator from Idaho 
that while there is no specific authority to fix prices they have 
the same means by which they can control speculation and 
profiteering and extortionate prices that they have as to wheat 
or any other food products which they control and regulate, 
and I think that is particularly true under section 5 of this act. 

If the Senator will pardon me for interrupting him just a 
little further, he may have noticed in the local newspapers in 
Washington City a schedule of prices, published as an adver- 
tisement by the Food Administration or some agent of the Food 
Administration, in which they gave the wholesale prices for 
these substitute flours, and in a parallel column what they 
recommended as a reasonable retail price, and in the advertise- 
ment requested any customer or citizen to report to the Food 
Administration any greater charge or extortionate prices that 
retailers were receiving or demanding for these foods. I have 
received a large number of complaints from the State of Wash- 

where the conditions are a good deal as they are in the 
State of Idaho, on this same subject, and I entertain the same 
views in regard to it that the Senator from Idaho has expressed. 
I will add that I have taken it up a number of times with the 
Food Administration and urged them to take some action, and 
if I recollect clearly my correspondence with them, they stated 
to me that they had no authority to fix prices. insisted that 
they did have authority to control it, and I believe that now 
they are proceeding to undertake to control these prices, and 
recently they have informed me that just as soon as the meas- 
ures which they have taken begin to operate these prices will 
come down. Whether or not they will be successful I do not 
know. 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, reading another paragraph from 
this letter, the writer says: 

‘There is another thing I desire to call your attention to, and that is 
this: People are getting loaded up with substitutes, as it is almost im- 
possible to eat them with the 50 pounds of flour. 

If a price can be placed on wheat by the Government, why is not a 
price placed by it on the substitutes? Until this is done, what is there 
to prevent the substitutes from going still higher? in, what in- 
dncements are offered to the farmer to raise wheat when he can see the 
advantages In raising substitutes, sell them at any price and at any 
time, while the price of wheat is regulated, and he is unable even to 

ell it at all? he farmer Who raises wheat is forced te pay twice as 
much for the substitutes as he is able to get for his wheat, which is 
really worth twice as much as the inferior substitutes. If these condi- 
tions continue, it looks to me as though all another year will go to 
raising those blessed substitutes. Of course, we are all loyal, but at 
the same time certain things can be carried too far, and I for one feel 
that this substitute business has gone far enough, and it is time now 
for the substitutes to get a price placed on them, and that to be in re- 
gard to their true value. 

I am calling this letter to the attention of the Senate, and 
through the Senate to the attention of the Food Administration, 
for the reason that it is going to work just such a condition of 
affairs throughout the country as the gentleman writing this 
letter indicates. 

It is going to result necessarily in the decrease of the produc- 
tion of wheat. It is going to result in a great hardship, especi- 
ally upon that class of people who are not able to pay exorbitant 
prices, the working people and similar classes of people; and it 
is going to result in a very large income from profiteering, which 
is indirectly aided by this method of doing business. Such a 
chaotic condition of affairs ought not to be permitted to obtain 
if there is any possible way to prevent it; and if the Food Ad- 
ministration feels that there is not sufficient power in the law 
now to deal with this situation, I for one should be glad to have 
that fact made known, and during the long recess which we are 
now about to enjoy we might be able to find time enough to 
effectuate a change in the law. 

I have here also a resolution, from n committee appointed by 
one of the county defense organizations, from Moscow, Idaho. 
It says: 

In looking over the Food Administration bill (HI. R. 4961) we find 
that the Food Administration has complete control only over wheat and 
ese Uronuets: Its control over the price of wheat substitutes is only 
par . 

It can prevent hoarding, wastage, and speculation in these products; 
it can cantrol the duration of storage and the amount of profits on 
storage; but it can not fix the price on wheat substitutes, either for 
producers or consumers, 

We believe that the public is entitled to the same control over wheat 
substitutes as over wheat, for otherwise the excess profits which have 
been lost on wheat will be recovered on wheat substitutes. 

In asking the public to buy breadstuffs on the 50-50 basis, the Food 
„ is creating favorable conditions to make such a recovery 

R e. 

That the wholesale dealers in wheat substitutes are now asking mo- 
Sopo prices for their products is evident from the following obserya- 
ons: 

In ate 1914, the price of wheat flour was 3.2 cents per pound. By 
June, 1917, it had risen to $ cents pee ponnd, but, because of the con- 
trol by the Food Administration, it fell to 5.2 cents per pound in 

May, 1918. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, what was that statement about 
“because of the control by the Food Administration“? 

Mr. BORAH (reading)— 

In sds 1914, the price of wheat flour was 3.2 cents per pound. By 
June, 1917, it had risen to 8 cents ong pound, but, because of the con- 
— 55 ae Food Administration, it fell to 5.2 cents per pound in 
May, x 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the author of that communication 
had better correct his figures. Neither because of the control 
by the Food Administration nor, as a matter of fact, did the 
price go down. The flour that is being used now, every particle 
of it, is an adulterated flour, measured by the old standards; 
and it is as dear to-day, and in fact dearer to-day, than it ever 
was at this time of the year in the history of the world, when 
it is reduced to the original flour—that is, the flour we formerly 
had. Whatever reduction came at the time indicated, as can 
be clearly shown from the previous prices, came because the new 
wheat was coming on the market. ; 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Idaho permit me to ask a question of the Senator from Mis- 
souri? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. BORAH. Fdo. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Do I understand the Senator from Mis- 
souri to say that there is no pure flour manufactured and sold 
now? 

Mr. REED. Absolutely none. When I say “pure flour” I 
mean pure in the sense of the term formerly employed. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. That is what I mean. 

Mr. REED. Which was that the bran, the shorts, and the 
middlings had been taken out. You can not buy that kind of 
flour any more. 
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Mr. VARDAMAN. It has all been Hooverized 2 

Mr. REED. It all contains these grosser and coarser parts of 
the grain, which may be perfectly good for food, but they are not 
what we used to regard as the best kind of flour. 

Mr. BORAH. It is probable that this letter is correct upon 
the face of it, but perhaps the writer did not take into considera- 
tion the adulteration of flour, as suggested by the Senator. 

Mr. REED. The writer overlooked another thing. I suppose 
there is no exception to the fact that every year there has been 
a stiffening of prices at the end of the wheat year, which is 
approximately from the latter part of May to the middle of 
June, or even the Ist of July, the crop of wheat being largely 
exhausted. Then as soon as the new crop begins to come into 
the market—and that begins along in the month of June, but 
does not rise to any great height until about the month of J uly— 
that influx of new wheat immediately puts down the market 
price. ‘That has been true every year, but the point I make is 
that with the single exception of the wheat that was cornered, 
with the single exception of the great international corner in 
wheat which was worked just before the creation of the Food 
Administration, there has been no real reduction in price. 

That international corner was created by the various govern: 
ments, both our allies and the neutrals, reaching into our mar- 
kets and buying vast quantities of grain; and I have demon- 
strated time and again, in the statements that have been made 
in the Recoxp, that one of the great causes for that increase in 
price was the purchases that were made by a committee con- 
trolled by Mr. Hoover; that they regularly bulled the market; 
they regularly bought and sold, and thus helped to create the 
very condition of which we have spoken. But, now, eliminating 
that great international corner, which was Ligger than any 
corner that was ever created by Leiter or by Patten or any of 
those noted speculators, the price of grain and of flour is to-day 
higher than it ever was at any similar period in our history, and 
that is where the gentleman who writes the letter is in error. 

Mr, BORAH. Of course, the principal point that the writer 
of the letter was seeking to establish was the point of compari- 
son between wheat flour and substitutes. 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

Mr. BORAH. Reading further from the resolution: 

Corn meal in July, 1914, was 3.1 cents per . By June, 1917, 
it had risen to 5.5 cents per 3 In May, 1918, it is 7.2 cents per 
pound in 25-pound bags, and 8.5 cents per pound in 10-pound bags, 
which is the only size the grocers in Moscow carry. 

Prior to June, 1917, the price of corn meal per pound was uniformly 
less than wheat flour. Following the introduction of the Food Adminis- 
tration the price of wheat flour dropped over 80 per cent, but that of 
corn meal increased 30 per cent. 

This rise occurred in spite of the fact that the corn production in 
1917 was five times as great as that of wheat, while the export trade 


was less than oac-fifth as much. 

The supply of corn in proportion to demand appears to be very 
much greater than wheat. 

This also appears in the fact that on 21, 1918, the wholesale 
price of corn was 35 cent below that of wheat, but the price of corn 
meal was 35 per cent higher wheat Cour. es it evident 
that we are now pay monopoly prices on wheat substitutes. 

Hoover, in his before the Senate 33 on Agricu 


t majority of the American le are now ma thel t- 
ma j fe — but 22 minor 
is — —— A cys self-sacrifice and patriotism as an occasion for self- 

nrichment. 
v A minority think that this is an opportunity for muleting the public 
out of its hard-earned money. 

And then the resolution continues some pertinent comments 
upon that class of people which I have no doubt are in harmony 
with the views of the Senate, but are not relevant to the ques- 
tion of the comparison of prices with which we are now con- 
cerned. This resolution spenks for itself and portrays a condi- 
tion calling for consideration. It should not be permitted 
longer to obtain. I feel the Food Administrator will see the 
necessity of taking hold and dealing with it at once. 

Here is another letter, Mr. President, from Bishop H. R. 
Merrill, of Preston, Idaho, from which I desire to read a single 
paragraph or two. Bishop Merrill, who is a public-spirited man 
and a most active citizen of that part of the State, says: 

At present the wheat situation seems very unsatisfactory. A pro- 
ducer of wheat is not allowed to eat all he wants of his own product; 
is forced to sell it at a stipulated price at inconvenient places and 
under unfavorable conditions; is forced, further, to buy substitutes at 
exorbitant pri ete. At present flour is selling here for $4.90 a hun- 
dred. You may buy 50 pounds of flour and 50 ds of substitutes at 
a time. ‘The substitutes are corn flour, $10 a hundred; rice , $15 
a hundred; oat flour, $10 a hundred; oat flakes, $8 a hundfed; and 
parie Soar $S a hundred. Why should the substitutes be so much 

lere is a case: Farmer Jones lives 25 miles from tewn—sonte farm- 
ers live farther than that. He has 500 bushels of wheat. Ile tries 
to dispose of it at the nearest siding, 8 miles 3 No one is buying 
wheat except the mill In town. He hauls his wheat 25 miles. The 
miller screens it and des it. He has full power. If the farmer 
registers a kick, the says, That's Government orders,” and so he 
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rice. The farmer wishes flour 


pays for the wheat at his own grade 
lier that he must buy it at the 


to take home; he is informed by the 
store. The store, I presume, gets about 20 or 25 cents a sack for 
handling it—that is what they got before the war. ‘The farmer 
wishes flour. The merchant says, Nou may have a 50-pound sack of 
flour and 50 pounds of substitute.“ The farmer has a large family. He 
pays $2.45 for flour and $5 for 50 pounds of substitute. Our women 
declare that it is impossible to use 50 per cent substitute in bread, 
consequently part of the substitute must be fed to the animals or 
must go for mush. Ile has to make this 50-mile trip every 10 days 
in order to keep in flour, All the time the Government is preaching 
conservation. ne St out of 10 taken from his farm, He can't help 
but ask himself why these things are so, 

Mr. President, I might read a great many other communica- 
tions, and I have no doubt similar communications are coming 
to other Senators from different parts of the country. The 
point which I desire to emphasize and accentuate is that cer- 
tainly there should be a control of the price of substitutes if 
we are to control the price of flour. As I have said here be- 
fore, personally I have no objection whatever to the attempt 
to control the price of wheat until the experiment shall have 
satisfied us all as to results, provided we undertake to control 
those things which enter into the production of wheat and 
those things which we are compelled to buy as substitutes for 
wheat. Unless that course is adopted, we must necessarily 
have prevailing throughout the country. such a condition as is 
indicated in these letters, greatly to the detriment of the pro- 
ducing classes and finally to the detriment of the consuming 
classes. I am satisfied myself, after examining the law, that 
the substitutes can be controlled, so far as prices are concerned, 
in the same way and just as effectively as the price of wheat. 

Mr. CURTIS obtained the floor. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, before the Senator from Idaho 
takes his seat, if the Senator from Kansas will pardon me—— 

Mr. CURTIS. Certainly. 

Mr. REED. I should like to ask the Senator from Idaho 
if he believes that the present control is authorized by any law? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, technically speaking, I do not. 
I do not believe it was intended to confer the authority which 
is not being exercised. But while I am bound to so express 
myself I do not desire to urge the want of power. The power 
is being exercised and I only wish to urge that it be exercised 
fairly and equitably. , 

Mr. REED. One question further 

Mr. BORAH. Just a word and then I will yield. Of course, 
what I rose to say and what I wanted to make plain was that 
the power, whatever it is, whether granted or assumed, must 
necessarily be the same with reference to substitutes as it is 
with reference to wheat. 

Mr. REED. But the Senator has said that they could be 
controlled. I think he has almost gone to the extent of saying 
that if wheat is controlled, the price being forced down, the 
price of these other farm products should also be forced down. 
Would not the Senator have to add to that a further condition, 
that if you are going to control the price of all that the farmer 
produces—for that is what the proposition amounts to—then the 
price of what everybody else produces ought to be similarly 
controlled? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr, President, I think I would add that. I 
have stated that heretofore upon the floor of the Senate. I do 
not believe, myself, that price fixing Is a feasible or practical 
proposition, I never have believed from the beginning that it 
could be made effective to accomplish the things which those 
who were advocating it desired so much to accomplish. I was 
of that opinion when the Food Administration bill passed and 
so expressed myself; and I am satisfied we will realize, as 
they have realized in Buropean countries, that we will have to 
deal with the situation in some other way than that of price 
fixing; but I am satisfied of another proposition, that it pro- 
duces additional chaos and additional calamity to undertake to 
fix the price of one article and not undertake to fix the price of 
all other staple articles which enter into the daily living of the 
people. I am not a believer in price fixing by law. I feel that 
if we would dispose of the speculator, the profiteer, and so forth, 
we would likely fare better under the law of demand and sup- 
ply. But having entered upon the policy, I want it extended 
to these other articles. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
further yield? The Chair had recognized the Senator from 
Kansas. 

Mr. BORAH. Excuse me. 

Mr. REED. I am proceeding by the permission, I thought, 
of the’ Senator from Kansas, 

Mr. CURTIS. I am perfectly willing to yield to the Senator 
from Missouri to ask any further question he desires of the 
Senator from Idaho, s 
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Mr. REED. Then, the proper remedy is not to seize illegally 
the control of the other farm products, but is to relinquish the 
eontrol of the one product of which they have seized control. 
That would be the proper remedy. 

Mr. BORAH. Well, Mr. President, it is very apparent that 
we can not do that. 

Mr. REED. That is, the Senator means, it is very apparent 
that we in the Senate can not accomplish that result. 

Mr. BORAH. Exactly. 

Mr. REED. Because these powers that have been taken 
over will be tenaciously clung to; but I want to offer this part- 
ing observation for the Senator to consider—the remark of the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore], ‘sitting beside me—that 
it will not do to adopt the logic that because one pocket of 
the farmer has been picked all his other pockets should be 
likewise rifled. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I have received a number of 
letters similar to the letter read by the Senator from Idaho, 
and I would not take the time of the Senate to read any one 
of the letters received if it had not been for the fact that I 
have one here which makes the same complaint that is made 
by other writers; but in this letter the writer gives the actual 
cost of corn meal, and I think the Senate ought to be informed on 
the subject, so that they may know what profit is being made 
by those who sell corn meal: 

My neighbors complai 
charged for ä Flour „ 2 
pound, while the substitutes all are sold at 10 cents per pound corn 
meal 10 cents, barley flour 10 cents, etc. 
it ground at a little mill at Hartford, Kans. 


dred for grinding. 
per bushel. 


Now, I buy corn and get 

I pay 15 cents per hun- 
He keeps the bran and gives me 40 pounds of meal 
This makes the meal cost me 34 cents per pound. A com- 
parison with schedule prices will show that the poor people of this 
country are paying 03 cents per pound more on this artic'e of food 
than it costs, or nearly 200 per cent above cost. 

The letter I have read was received a few days ago and since 
the schedule of prices has been sent to the dealers. 

Mr. POINDEX'TER. Mr. President, the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. Borsan] did not call attention specifically to the authority 
which he stated he believed the Food Administration had to 
regulate the prices of substitute flour. Because of the exten- 
sive discussion of this matter and the universal complaint on 
the subject, I wish to occupy just a moment to call specific 
attention to just what authority the Food Administration has 
in that regard. Before doing so I want to say that, while I 
think the Food Administration has been slow in exercising its 
powers for the prevention of extortionate prices for corn meal, 
1 believe that, on the whole, the Food Administration has ren- 
dered an inestimable service to the people of this country. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

Mr. POINDEXTER. In just a moment I will yield to the 
Senator. The debate that has just taken place shows, among 
other things, that even the critics of the Food Administration 
admit that but for the Food Administration the price of flour 
would have been higher than it is now; in other words, that 
the supply of wheat to the armies and the allies and the people 
of this country had been made more available by reason of the 
action of the Food Administration. The complaint is, as near 
as I can see, that the substitute flours are more expensive than 
wheat flour, for the reason that the Food Administration has 
regulated the price of wheat flour but has not regulated the 
prices of these substitute flours. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Thereby admitting as a necessary de- 
duction that the lower price of wheat flour is due to the Food 
Administration. I yield to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask the Senator if he thinks it is fair to 
the purchaser to require him to buy a lot of stuff he will not use 
and can not use? These letters indicate that that is being done. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I think, without going into the letters 
the Senator referred to or the specific details of these orders, 
the action of the Food Administration, which has resulted in the 
people of this country very largely through their voluntary 
action under the leadership of the Food Administration using on 
their tables substitutes for wheat flour, thereby releasing corre- 
sponding amounts of wheat flour, has been a valuable service to 
the country and consequently to the world in this crisis. I be- 
lieve that the people who by these small denials and sacrifices 
on their family tables have accomplished a great result for the 
country in winning this war are entitled to know the extent to 
which their sacrifices have benefited the country. I do not think 
they know it. I do not think they understand and appreciate 
the total savings that these smal! sacrifices and self-denials have 
amounted to. I am informed—— 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Just a moment. Tam informed that by 
reason of the yoluntary limitations which the housekeepers of 
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the country have placed upon their family use of wheat flour 
we have been enabled to supply our allies and our armies with 
150,000,000 bushels of wheat which otherwise would not have 
been available. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield to the Senator from Idaho first, 
as he first rose. 

Mr. BORAH. I quite agree with the Senator in the proposi- 
tion that if it had been effectuated, it has been good, to wit, 
that of inducing the American people to use substitutes in place 
of flour; but it does not seem to me that that meets the other 
proposition, that those substitutes which the people have been 
induced to use ought to be controlled in their price. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I agree with the Senator in that re- 
8 5 
755 CURTIS. I win say, in this connection, the letter read 
by me indicates that a schedule of prices has been fixed for 
the substitutes; and the question I asked was, Is it fair to the 
people to require them to buy substitutes which they do not use 
at a higher price than they are paying for flour? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Let me answer the Senator from Kansas 
first. I answer him in the affirmative, so far as the principal 
matter he inquires of is concerned. I think it is wise, good 
public policy, and, furthermore, it is approved by public opinion, 
that as a war measure the Food Administration should take 
such reasonable steps as are necessary to require dealers to 
sell a quantity of substitute flour with the wheat flour which 
they sell. 

Now, as to the regulation of the prices, I agree with the Sen- 
ator from Kansas and the Senator from Idaho that they should 
be regulated just as the price of wheat flour has been regulated. 

Mr, CURTIS. I agree with the Senator that millions of 
bushels of wheat have been saved by the housewives of the 
country by the use of substitutes and great good has resulted, 
but I contend it is not fair to make the people pay exorbitant 
prices for substitutes. 

Mr. REED. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. Does not the Senator know they have been 
regulated, and that every pound of corn meal and of oatmeal 
and of other substitutes that has been sold by the grocery keep- 
ers of the United States has been sold at a price fixed by the 
Food Administration; that they fixed a schedule of prices for 
the grocers? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Let me answer the question, since it is 
directed to a statement I made. I am informed—and I think 
I am reliably informed—that the Food Administration has not 
fixed any prices for these matters. I stated myself a moment 
ago in an interruption of the Senator from Idaho that the Pood 
Administration, at least in some places, had published schedules 
of prices which they certified to be reasonable prices, and re- 
quested the people to inform them of higher charges that were 
made against them. Now, that has not been universal through- 
out the country, and there is no definite fixing of prices. 

Mr. REED. I do not want my statement to be a particle too 
broad. This is what I mean to say. Without authority of 
law the Food Administration made a rule and notified the 
grocers of the United States, the retail dealers, that any vari- 
ance from that rule would result in a forfeiture of their license, 
and of course that meant a destruction of their business and 
in many cases their bankruptcy. That rule prohibited them, 
although free American citizens, from selling to another free 
American citizen a single pound of flour unless he bought an 
equal quantity of some substitute. In a general way the Food 
Administration has assumed the authority to regulate the 
prices of all products sold by the grocers of the United States, 
and in many instances they have published schedules of prices. 

Now, I affirm it to be my understanding of the fact that = 
these published schedules of prices they have 
substance and effect the prices for the substitutes which mate 
been referred to here to-day upon the floor, so that, first, by 
creating the unnatural demand, forcing these substitutes upon 
the market, they raised the price; and, second, they have 
manipulated the licensing power so as to sanction the price and 
to compel the dealer to handle the goods. 

Therefore, I say that whatever there is of excessive or wrong 
prices, such excessive prices as are evidenced by the statement 
the Senator from Kansas gaye us, are directly chargeable to the 
Food Administration. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Does the Senator think they have done 
that for the deliberate purpose of running up these prices? 


Mr. REED. I do not want to charge anybody with bad or 
wicked motives, but I say in answer to that question, when 
this legislation was proposed we were told that it was not the 
purpose to affect the primary producer, if I may use that term, 
it was intended to affect the middleman. We were told it was 
the middlemen with whom were included the speculators, who 
constituted the profiteering class, and it was these classes that 
it was proposed to regulate. Now, this is what happened. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I hope the Senator will not go at length 
into the subject. 

Mr. REED. No; but the Senator asked me if I wanted to 
make any charge. This is what happened. I will be just as 
brief as I can. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Very well. 

Mr, REED. The board of tradesmen who had been subject 
to much denunciation, wheat exchangemen and others were 
licensed, and then they were authorized to make a charge 
double—and in some instances four times—the charges they 
formerly laid upon the trade, so that their profits were doubled 
or quadrupled. The miller was licensed, and the reports are 
here from the Federal Trade Commission showing that the 
profits under regulation have been from two to three or four 
times what they were before. The packer: was licensed, and 
the report of the Federal Trade Commission here is that the 
packer's profits under license have been five or six times greater 
than they ever were before; and now it appears from the 
statement of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] that the 
corn meal that costs three and a half cents a pound is boosted 
to 10 cents a pound when it goes through the grocer, and these 
grocers have all the time been licensed. 

Now, taking it altogether, without charging anybody with any 
criminal purpose or intent, it looks to me as though the policy of 
the Food Administration had been to silence the protests of the 
capitalists and the middlemen who have large sums of money 
and to take advantage of the consumers and the producers. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I will not enter into a 
discussion of that issue, but content myself with saying that I 
do not myself entertain any such views of the purposes of the 
Food Administration. Most of the complaints that I know of 
in regard to the high prices for food substitutes were made 
before the recent action of the Food Administration in regard 
to those substitutes which the Senator from Missouri has just 
referred to. My experience was, as I said a while ago, I thought 
that the Food Administration was very slow and hesitant about 
exercising its proper authority in this matter in order to co- 
— — 8 8 the prices of substitute flours with the price of Wheat 

our. 

My information, however, is that quite recently they have 
acted in the matter. To what extent and to what particulars 
I have not inquired, but it is asserted only quite recently that 
it is quite a different attitude which the Food Administration 
takes now in regard to the matter. It is asserted now by them 
that they have instituted measures which they believe will 
have the effect desired. I hope it will. Whether it will or not 
it remains for the future to determine. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

Mr. POINDEXTER. That is an entirely different attitude 
from the one they previously took, which was that they had 
no authority to fix the prices. They have authority to fix the 
prices in a rather indirect way, but still it is quite express 
i: the law. I yield to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. CURTIS. I simply want to state to the Senator that the 
letter I read was received by me just a few days ago and was 
written, as I understand it, since the schedule of prices had 
been sent to the dealers. 

Mr. BORAH. If I understand the Senator from Washington, 
he understands now that the Food Administration are willing 
to assume authority which they once thought doubtful. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. That is my understanding. Section 5 
of this act provides: 


Sec. 5. 2 from time to time, whenever the President shall find it 
essential to license the sarge manufacture, storage, mining, or 
distribution 5 Pax „ in order to carry into effect any of 
and shail publicly so announce, no person 
eae after a ae fixed — 1 4 the announcement, engage in or carry on 
any such 5 specified in the announcement of importation, manu- 
facture, storage, mining, or distribution of any necessaries as set 
forth in such announcement, unless he shall secure and hold a copes 
issued pursuant to this section. The President is authorized to issue 
such licenses and to prescribe 
ane hg se for” —— 0 
be . — sul 9 of reports by them, 
withont 7 1 or on, and the entry and inspection by the 
President's duly authorized agents of the places of business of licensees. 
Whenever the dent shall find that any storage charge, commission, 
rofit, or eo of any os oe is unjust, or unreasonable, or discrim- 
tory and unfair, or and shall order such licensee, within a 
reasonable time fixed in the — — to discontinue the same, unless such 
order, which shall recite the facts found, is revoked or suspended, such 
licensee shall, within the time prescribed in the order, discextizue 


8 for the issuance of licenses 
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such unjust, unreasonable, peta sag et and unfair storage charge, 
commission, profit, or practice. The P. dent may, in lieu of any such 
unjust, unreasonable, discriminatory, and unfair storage charge, com- 
mission, profit, or practice, find what is a just, reasonable, nondiscrimi- 
natory, and fair storage charge, commission, profit, or practice. 

Mr. President, there is absolute and complete authority to meet 
this situation. The only question is the discretion and the 
wisdom with which the authority is exercised. The President 
acts in the exercise of power conferred by this section through 
the Food Administration, and it is just the same as though 
instead of saying the President there is said the Food Adminis- 
tration. 

The particular point which I want to call attention to is that 
it is not necessary even to issue licenses to accomplish the 
purpose which is intended to be accomplished by this act, be- 
cause the power which is conferred upon them to issue licenses, 
and then, when the license has been issued to control the prac- 
tice, and the profit, and the charge is sufficient to enable the 
Food Administration, which is supposed to be informed about 
these matters, to notify dealers and the people who are referred 
to in the letters which have been read to the Senate what a rea- 
sonable charge or profit is, and to notify them that if any unjust, 
unreasonable, or discriminatory charge or profit is continued by 
them that their stores will be closed up. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. REED. I know the Senator wishes to arrive at a cor- 
rect conclusion about this matter, and I want to bring directly 
his attention to a distinction, while he is on his feet, in dis- 
cussing this matter. It will take me a moment to state the pre- 
liminary part of it. I shall be very brief. 

In the act of August 10, 1917, section 5, in the first part of 
the section, provides that— 

Whenever the President shall find it essential to license the importa- 
EN manufacture, storage, mining, or distribution of any necessaries, 
etc. = 

Then, the President is authorized to issue licenses and pre- 
scribe regulations, and so forth. That applies, the Senator will 
notice, to the importation, the manufacture, the storage, or 
the mining or distribution of necessaries. Now, coming to the 
clause under question: 

Whenever the President shall find that any storage charge— 


That is, a charge for storage— 
commission, profit, or practice of any licensee is unjust or unreasonable 
or discriminatory and unfair or wasteful— 

Then he may order the licensee to desist. 

What I am calling the Senator’s attention to is this: That 
does not go to the question of price at all, except to this extent, 
that the price can not be made unjust or unfair by adding an un- 
fair charge or unfair profit. It does not go to the question of the 
original fixation of the price at all, but it does say that this 
retailer, this dealer, can not add an unfair charge for himself 
or engage in a discriminatory practice, and that far they can 
regulate. ‘Therefore, under this situation, if the price of corn 
meal was 31 cents a pound, using the illustration of the Senator 
from Kansas, they might say to the dealer, “It is unfair for 
you to charge 63 cents profit.” 

I have no doubt of their power to do that under this act, 
provided the act is at all constitutional, a question that we are 
not now discussing. But that they can go back and regulate the 
price on the farm I utterly deny, and I utterly deny it because 
in the very last part of this section the farmer is expressly ex- 
cluded. He is excluded first by the language I have just read, 
but the latter part of the section says: 

Provided, That this section shall not apply to any farmer, gardener, 
cooperative association of farmers or gardeners, including live-stock 

farmers, or other persons with r. o the products of any farm, 
. garden, or other land owned, leased, or cultivated by him. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, in answer to the Sena- 
tor, I will say that it rather seems to me he wound up on a 
different question from what he started on. The first part of 
the section, I think, is applicable to storekeepers and retail 
dealers. They can be classed as distributors. Undoubtedly, 
they are distributors. If you can regulate their profits, you can 
regulate the prices they charge. Then, there is more general 
language than that in the bill, such as the word “ practice,” 
which is broad enough to cover an unfair or extortionate charge. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, line 7, after the word 
“furnishings,” to strike out “seeds” and insert “seed wheat 
and beans,” and in line 21, before the word “may,” to strike 
out seeds“ and insert “ seed wheat and beans,” so as to read: 


Second. For procuring, storing, and furnishing seed wheat and beans, 
as authorized by section 3 of the act, the appropriations for said pur- 
poses of $2,500,000 in section 8 of the act and 84,000,000 under the 


heading “ Department of Agriculture” in the act approved March 28, 
1918, entitled “An act making appropriations to supply urgent de- 
ficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, 
and prior fiscal years, on account of war expenses, and for other pur- 
poses,” shall be available until the date when said act of August 10, 
1917, shall cease to be in effect, and any moneys heretofore or hereafter 
received by the United States for furnishing such seed wheat and beans 
may be used as a revolving fund until said date. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, line 21, after the word 
“such,” to strike out “seeds” and insert “seed wheat and 
beans,” and in line 22, after the word “ date,” to insert: 


Provided, That of said sum, $2,500,000 is hereby made available to 
be used by the Secretary of Agriculture, if in his judgment the public 
interest requires it, to purchase seed wheat and to supply the same on 
credit to farmers in the Great Plains area west of the ninety-eighth 
meridian. In no case shall any such advance to any one farmer exceed 
poston and in all cases the repayment of such advances shall be guaran- 

by a State or National bank or secured by bonds of the United 
States commonly known as liberty bonds or other obligations of the 
United States or in part by both such guaranty and security. And it 
shall be the duty of the Secret: of culture to make collection for 
all such advances on or before Nevember 1, 1919, and to report such 
collections in detail to the Congress on the first Monday in mber 
thereafter: Provided, That the Secretary of Agriculture may use such 
obligations of the United States as collateral to borrow money for sup- 
pl to farmers for cash in pursuance of law. “And the Secretary 
s further empowered to prescribe proper rules and regulations for car- 
rying into effect the provisions hereof: Provided further, That when the 
e purchases such sced from anyone other than the producer 
thereof, he shall not pay such dealer or intermediary a net profit of more 
2 cents per bushel above cost of such seed to said dealer or inter- 

Mr. REED. I wish to ask the chairman of the committee 
why we should at this time be furnishing a fund of $2,500,000 
as a revolving fund to buy seed wheat and beans? 

Mr. GORE. Speaking for myself, personally, I can not give 
the Senator a sufficient answer. 

Mr. REED. Then I am going to object to this amendment 
at this time. : 

Mr. CURTIS. May I ask what amendment it is? i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment of the com- 
mittee, but it will be passed over. 

Mr. CURTIS. Is that the amendment beginning at the bot- 
tom of page 8 and continuing over to page 4? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is. It will go over. 

Mr. KENYON. On page 8, I notice, there was passed over 
an amendment of the committee. I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma in regard to the item providing for live- 
stock production in the Great Plains region, $100,000. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER., That is a part of the bill. It 
is not an amendment, 

Mr. KENYON. There was a motion made to strike it out in 
committee, and I was under the impression that it carried. 

Mr. GORE. I think the Senator is out of order at present, 
Perhaps he was not present when the Senate proceeded to con- 
sider the unobjected amendments reported by the committee. 

Mr. KENYON. I was trying to get information about that 
item, I supposed it was an amendment. 

Mr. GORE. No; that is in the bill as passed by the House. 

Mr, KENYON. I thought we struck it out in the committee. 

Mr. GORE, No; it was discussed, but upon final action it was 
not stricken out. 

Mr. KENYON, I think perhaps that is true. 

Mr. GORE. The subcommittee appointed reported back to 
the whole committee, and when the whole committee considered 
the subcommittee's report that action was not taken, although 
there were those in favor of striking it out. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE CONTROL. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, without recom- 
mendation, from the Committee on Interstate Commerce I re- 
port back the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 309) to authorize the 
President, in time of war, to supervise or take possession and 
assume control of any telegraph, telephone, marine cable, or radio 
system or systeins, or any part thereof, and to operate the same 
in such manner as may be needful or desirable for the duration 
of the war, and to provide just compensation therefor. 

Mr, PENROSE. Mr. President, I should like to ask the chair- 
man of the committee reporting the joint resolution whether he 
had not originally announced his intention to hold hearings on 
this important measure? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The chairman of the com- 
mittee at the time was not present. It was suggested that action 
of that kind would be taken, but after due deliberation this 
afternoon a majority of the committee thought it should not be 
done, and so voted. 

Mr. PENROSE. I should like further to inquire whether 
there were not a number of requests for hearings from persons 
interested? 
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Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The chairman of the com- 
mittee has received no requests. 

Mr. PENROSE. I have been informed that there were such 
requests pending before the committee. I was so informed by 
.a member of the committee, and I merely wanted to make the 
inquiry. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The chairman of the com- 
mittee has received none, and, so far as he is informed, the 
requests have not come in any official way. 

Mr. PENROSE. If the inquiry is proper, I should like to be 
assured by the Senator that a quorum of the committee was 
present. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. A quorum of the committee 
according to the rule of the committee was present. 

Mr. PENROSE. What are the rules of the committee as to 
n quorum? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. That a certain number shall 
constitute a quorum, and that absent Senators may request to 
be counted as a quorum. 

Mr. PENROSE. That is the standing rule of the committee? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. It is the standing rule of the 
committee. Enough were present to make an ordinary working 
quorum, and the request to be counted as a quorum made it 
absolute. 

Mr. PENROSE. The Senator from South Carolina would 
hardly term this the ordinary work of the committee? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina, I do not know whether the 
Senator would call it ordinary or extraordinary or what kind 
of terminology he would use, but it is the work of the 
committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
from South Carolina if it was not understood when the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. Cumactns] left the city that there were to be 
hearings had upon this joint resolution? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Yes; and it was also the 
understanding of the chairman of the committee when the 
Senator from Iowa left the city that we should have a recess. 

Mr. SMOOT. Did the committee hear, or did any member 
of the committee hear, from the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I do not know that they did. 
The committee took the action they did with full knowledge of 
the facts, which are now brought out. 

Mr. SMOOT. Was there a single Member of the minority 
party present at the committee meefing? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Yes; I think there were a 
number of Members present. 

Mr. PENROSE. My understanding is that only one Mem- 
ber of the minority party was present. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Perhaps that is so. 

Mr. PENROSE. I want to add, if the Senator from Utah will 
permit me, that I know Senators have left Washington under 
what they thought was an assurance that hearings would be 
held, coming from majority members and from the chairman 
of the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I think the last statement of 
the Senator from Pennsylvania needs correction. The chair- 
man of the committee was not here, but the acting chairman, 
tle ranking member of the committee, was present. 

Mr, SMOOT. Mr. President, this is rather an unheard of 
action on the part of the committee. I can not understand it. 
I can not see what advantage is going to be gained by any such 
action. It does seem to me that the least the committee could 
have done would have been to have telegraphed to members 
of the committee that they were going to hold a meeting within 
n day or two upon the joint resolution, and then, if those mem- 
bers did not return to Washington, they could have sent what- 
ever answer they desired to members of the committee as to 
how they stood or what action they desired to have taken. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I desire to state, in justice 
to the committee, that a minority member of the committee 
called up the chairman of the committee at his home over the 
long-distance telephone, informed him of the conditions, and 
asked when the chairman would be present. He was informed 
that the chairman would come by the very next train that 
could bring him. He then said, “I will not leave the city, and 
I authorize him to cali a meeting to-day at 2 o’clock, and to so 
notify the members,” which was done. 

Mr. SMOOT. That may have been one Member of the 
minority; but I should not care whether it was a minority 
Member or a majority Member. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The point was this, if the 
Senator will allow me: Thinking that perhaps we were to take 
a recess and that there would be some time to devote to the 
matter, there was some understanding arrived at as to hear- 
ings—I do not know what it was—but after the possibility of 


a recess had disappeared, then the question arose as to whether 
the consideration of the measure should not be proceeded with 
immediately, I was so informed by my friend. He had made 
arrangements to go away, but when the recess was defeated 
he stayed. I was not in the city, and asked him to notify the 
members of the committee, which was done. That was certainly 
a very few hours after the action by Congress in refusing to 
adjourn until August 12. 

I desire to state, Mr. President, that nobody has tried to take 
Snap judgment on anybody else. 

Mr. PENROSE. Oh, no! 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. It is simply a question which 
the Senate has got to decide in the last analysis, and we sent it 
back here for the determination of the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, it seems to me a rather strange 
condition of affairs. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. Just a moment. Last Saturday there was not 
a Senator, in my opinion, who did not understand that this 
joint resolution was of such vital importance that the committee 
were to hold hearings upon it; that it affected so many people 
and was of such broad scope that nothing short of a hearing 
of some sort would justify the reporting of the measure to this 
body. That was so thoroughly understood that it was stated 
upon the floor of the Senate that consideration was not given 
to the joint resolution in the other House, because they expected 
the Senate to investigate the matter and decide whether or not 
the joint resolution should be passed. Now, without a change, 
without a notice, the joint resolution is reported to the Senate 
with no recommendations whatever. I must admit, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that I can not understand it. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, unless the acting chairman of the 
committee desires to be heard in answer to what has been said 
I desire to call for the regular order. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Suoor] has said what I thought, perhaps, he 
had misunderstood, that the committee reported the joint reso- 
lution without recommendation. That was done because the 
joint resolution speaks for itself. It was, in the opinion of the 
committee, so worded that hearings, either pro or con, from 
those who were to execute and administer the law as well as 
those whom it might affect, were not necessary; it was in such 
a condition that the Senate would have to decide whether the 
joint resolution should be passed or should not be passed. It 
was the opinion of the majority of the committee that hearings 
would not influence the Senate one way or the other, because 
of the nature of the joint resolution. On that ground we 
thought, perhaps, without recommendatien, we had better lay 
it before the Senate and let the Senate take such action as in 
their opinion was justifiable 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I agree with the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Suoorl. Here is a joint resolution which pro- 
poses to take over not only the big telegraph companies—that 
is less important, for they are able to take care of themselves— 
but to take over more than 8,000 small companies all over this 
country, the independent lines, with more than $200,000,000 of 
property, and to inaugurate a system of Government operation 
of the telegraph, telephone, and cable lines of this country; and 
yet the Senate committee does not give any consideration what- 
ever as to the reasons for such action. 

For my part, if there is any military necessity or any reqson- 
able ground to infer that there may be a military necessity for 
such action, I am ready to vote this minute not only to take 
over the cable lines, telegraph lines, and the telephone ‘line’, but 
to take over any public utilities in the country in order to help 
win the war; but nobody has yet given me any reason for such 
action. I am not saying that I am opposed to it. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Minne- 
sota yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I yield. 

Mr. KENYON. The Senator from Minnesota is a member of 
the committee, and I should like to ask him how much time the 
committee gave to the actual consideration of this joint reso- 
lution? 5 

Mr. KELLOGG. Well, the committee met a little after 2 
o'clock this afternoon, and the report of the joint resolution 
was made a few moments ago. The clock shows the time. 

Mr. REED. But the Recorp does not. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Well, the joint resolution was considered a 
little over an hour. 

Mr. President, I am not saying that I am not in favor of 
taking over the telegraph and cable lines, and perhaps alse 
the telephone lines, if there is any military necessity for doing 
so, if the Government could operate them better than the 
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private companies can. I am willing to vote for it, but I do 
not believe, after these companies have been in the hands of 
private owners for the year and three months during which 
the war has been going on, and no suggestion has been made 
that the Government should take them over, that a military 
necessity for doing so has arisen since last Saturday or since 
last week. 

I may be mistaken; I am not going to prejudge the case; I 
do not know, and I have been unable to find out; but I should 
like to have some officials of the Government tell me why it 
should be done. If they say there are reasons that can not be 
disclosed publicly I shall be satisfied with that statement. I 
um going to have confidence in the Commander in Chief who 
is carrying on this war. I have been backing him, and am 
going to back him, in everything that is necessary; but I do 
think that we ought to consider the joint resolution in com- 
mittee and hear some testimony or. make some investigation 
before we pass upon it. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Minnesota a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Minne- 
sota yleld to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. REED. I want to ask the Senator whether the question 
ns to the control and management of these properties after they 
are taken over was in any way discussed by the committee? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I do not know whether it is proper to dis- 
close the conversations before the committee; I hardly think 
it is. Iam a new man at the business The committee was In 
executive session. ' 

Mr. REED. Well, I do not, of course, want to pry into any 
of the seerets of the committee, but I take it that, this being a 
public matter, the mere question as to whether or not the com- 
mittee in the hour and 10 minutes it was in session discussed 
the question at all of the kind of organization that ought to be 
created to control these properties or not. It seems to me that 
is a proper question. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I think the question is a fair question, but 
T should prefer that the chairman of the committee should 
answer it. 

Mr. REED. One reason I asked the question is that I under- 
stand there has been introduced by the Senator from IIIinois 
IMr. Lewis] a bill having to do with the very important ques- 
tion of the control of these properties. I have not had an 
opportunity to examine the bill; but, if I do understand the 
general object the Senator from Mlinois is aiming at, it is that 
there shall be created some sort of organization under the 
Government which will take control of these publie utilities 
and manage them, not by piecemeal, but as a whole. I under- 
stand that it proposes, if the telegraphs and telephones are to 
be taken over, that as they are intimately associated and con- 
nected with the railroads, and as both will be associated to a 
greater or less extent with the boat lines and the steamship 
lines, some plan ought to be developed for a bringing of all of 
these utilities under one common control, 

Now, I am not prepared to commit myself to that idea one 
way or the other; but as we are dealing with questions that 
involve hundreds of millions of dollars—and, I apprehend, first 
and last and in its broader aspect, thousands of millions of dol- 
lars—and as these questions intimately concern the business 
of every citizen and almost the rights of every citizen, I had 
hoped that this committee would give some attention to these 
subjests. 

I do not agree with the chairman of the committee, who says 
that this resolution is of such character that everything lies 
upon its face. Of course, the ultimate object of the resolution 
is perfectly plain. It proposes to take these properties, But 
upon what terms are we to take them? Is the method of ascer- 
tainment of value which is named in the joint resolution a 
correct method, and if it is not a correct method can a correct 
method be devised? If that question is at issue, where should 
it be settled—upon the floor of the Senate, or should it be con- 
sidered in the committee? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, in regard to 
the question of compensation, the committee was of the opinion 
that the clause in the joint resolution, which is one that has 
been written into several acts of legislation, has been the most 
satisfactory of any that have been proposed, and certainly more 
satisfactory than the one which, after much labor, we wrote into 
the railroad law. It is this:“ 

That just compensation shall be made for such supervision, possession, 
control, or operation, to be determined by the President; and if the 
amount thereof, so determined by the President, is unsatisfactory to 


the person entitled to receive the same, such person shall be paid 75 
per cent of the amount so determined by the President and shall be 


| | 


entitled to sue the United States to recover such further sum as, added 
to said 75 per cent, will make up such amount as will be just compensa- 
tion therefor, 

In other words, in place of having a bargaining plan they are 
remitted to the courts, 5 

Mr. REED. Ah, but, Mr. President, the Senator has not 
stated the whole question, as I think. No one in the Chamber 
is more unwilling to reflect in any way upon the judgment of 
the President of the United States than myself; but notice the 
language of this joint resolution. It provides that if the com- 
pany which owns the telegraph or the telephone line is dis- 
satisfied with the price the President may have fixed, it may go 
to the courts and in the meantime receive 75 per cent. But is it 
a certainty that the President might not offer a price grenter 
than should be offered? I say this without the slightest retlec- 
tion upon the President, for we know that the President can 
not appraise the properties; he individually can not determine 
their value, If he should undertake to do that, the war would 
be over before he could get through with one-hundredth part 
of the work, 

He must act through agents. Who will the agent be? Will 
it be the Postmaster General? Will it be the Department of 
Justice? Will it be, as has been suggested, Mr. Lewis? Or will 
it be some of the“ dollar-a-day men” ? I say that the question 
of the proper tribunal in which to determine these values is 
vital; it is not a trifling question. Anybody who so believes 
will have occasion to revise his opinion. 

I know enough about the telephone values of this country to 
understand that one of the most difficult problems that any 
court will ever undertake to solve will be the question of the 
proper valuation of telephone properties, It would take me 
hours to detail the ramifications of the telephone organization 
of this country, a thing I happen to know a good deal about, 
because I was compelled through some litigation to expend a 
very considerable amount of time in advising myself with 
reference to it. When it is undertaken to get down to the ques- 
tion of what they are entitled to, it will require the best court 
in this country and the finest corps of lawyers. that can be 
organized and all the experts that can be assembled, in my 
opinion not less than a year’s time, to fix anything like a proper 
yaluation. Any value that the President, with all his wisdom 
and all his patriotism and all his sagacity, would put on these 
properties at the present time would, in the very, nature of 
things, be the wildest kind of a guess. 

I am going to ask the attention of the Senate for a moment 
until I illustrate just one of the intricacies, I know of a tele- 
phone property which belongs to the Bell Co. It is a subsidiary 
company. It was claimed, and by its books it was able to show, 
that its investment in the property, as the figures now run in 
my mind, was in excess of $2,500,000. An expert accountant was 
put upon its books and demonstrated that the original invest- 
ment of that company was about $38,000, and he demonstrated 
it from a set of books that had been hidden away, and disclosed 
that there had been plenty of perjury committed in endeayoring 
to conceal the real facts. 

The system of organization in itself is one that naturally calls 
for the closest kind of an investigation if any accurate result 
is to be obtained. Roughly speaking, the parent Bell Telephone 
Co. was organized with a certain amount of capital stock and 
bonds. It owned the Bell patents, and it, of course, controlled 
the territory of the United States. It then proceeded to organize 
subsidiary companies in this wise: A company would be or- 
ganized, let me say, in Philadelphia; 49 per cent of the stock 
would be taken by local people and paid for and 51 per cent 
would be taken by the Bell Co. in consideration of its privileges, 
its patents, and its franchises. 

Out of the proceeds from the 49 per cent the plant wonld be 
built, and the 51 per cent of stock. being the controlling interest, 
would go into the treasury of the parent company. That is a 
sufficient complication. But, behold, this Philadelphia com- 
pany—and I am not saying it is true of that particular company, 
but I am using it as an illustration of a general situation—would 
have a territory assigned to it in which it would organize com- 
panies on the same basis as the parent Bell company had organ- 
ized the Philadelphia company; that is to say, the Philadelphia 
company would organize companies in various cities and towns 
within a certain territory, which companies would turn over 51 
per cent of their capital stock to the Philadelphia company, and 
out of the 49 per cent, which was sold to the local people, the 
plant would be built. So that this entire institution, as it 
existed a few years ago and as it spread itself over the United 
States, was organized in the manner I have spoken of. The 
subsidiary companies, being controlled by the parent company, 
were required to pay large royalties to the parent company. In 
the case that I have in mind it was proven beyond peradventure 
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that they were paying royalties of almost prohibitive size upon 
instruments the patents on which had expired years ago, the 
royalty in some cases for the use of an instrument for a single 
year amounting to more than the instrument could be bought for 
in the open market. 

Mr. President, when we propose to take over a thing of that 
kind and to pay for it at any price which is to be fixed, except 
at the end of a careful investigation, we are proposing to play 
fast and loose with the money of the people of the United States, 

If I may be pardoned, I will call attention to another fact 
which I think is of importance and which does not lie upon the 
face of this joint resolution, and that is the question of the 
control and management of these properties. Who is to con- 
trol them? Who is to manage them? Surely that is a great 
question. I have been a public-ownership man, so far as the 
telegraph and telephone companies are concerned, nearly all of 
my life, and I am now at this moment, but I have always be- 
lieved that before we take over these great utilities a plan ought 
to be carefully worked out which would result, as nearly as 
possible, in the employment of sound business methods in their 
management, We can not disregard business methods in the 
management of a public utility unless the burden at once falls 
upon the people of the country; every bit of mismanagement 
there may be will be paid for by the telephone users of the 
United States, and they embrace practically the entire popula- 
tion of the United States. So there ought to be a sound system 
of management provided for. When any committee will put a 
question of that kind aside as unworthy of consideration and 
in 50 or 60 or 70 minutes’ time report back a measure of this 
importance, it seems to me that there is only one thing to do, 
and that is to refer the question to a committee that will act. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, would the Senator mind being 
interrupted for a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. PENROSE. I do not know whether the Senator fully 
realizes the iniquity of this proceeding. It is utterly subversive 
of every principle of a deliberative assembly. The minority 
Members of this body might just as well withdraw and cease 
their legislative activities as long as this régime is in existence. 
When the American people wake up to the way things are being 
done, there will be an avalanche of protest, disapproval, and 
repudiation, 

Does the Senator from Missouri, who believes in Government 
ownership, believe that when the Senator from South Carolina, 
the chairman of the cotamittee, fathered a resolution as late as 
last Suturday afternoon providing for hearings—— i 

Mr: SMITH of South Carolina. I beg the Senator's pardon. 
The Senator from South Carolina was not here then. I have 
said that twice. 

Mr. PENROSE. Then his committee. : 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina, Well, that is a different 
proposition. 

Mr. PENROSE. Well, it is slightly different, but when mem- 
bers of the committee and other Senators have left Washington 
upon the assurance that hearings would be held, and other 
Senators, like myself, have written scores of letters to inquirers 
assuring-them that hearings would be held, and the committee, 
Mr. President, or the chairman of the committee calls a meet- 
ing without giving notice to his own members, he gathers a 
little handful on a verbal notice at 2 o'clock this afternoon and 
passes upon one of the most momentous measures that have 
appeared in the American Congress during the present session, 
can he defend it? He sits silent in his seat, and he knows he 
can not defend it. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I just want 
to make this remark, and perhaps this will be all that I shall 
have to say: 

The joint resolution as it now appears says that for the war 
emergency, for the prosecution of the war, if the President of 
the United States deems it necessary to take over the telegraphs 
and telephones, he is enabled by this joint resolution to do it. 
The question of compensation is provided for just as in other 
measures. If he, the head of the military forces of this 
country, with the stupendous task that is upon him, asks to 
have access to the means of communication for the prosecution 
of this war, and to use his discretion as to what part or any 
or all of it is needed for that purpose, I know, and the Senator 
from Pennsylvania knows, that it is going to be given to him. 
It ought to be given to him. It was only a question of knowing 
what were the private rights involved, which the committee 
thought were mwply taken care of in the measure. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, let it be given to him if 
good reason is shown for it; but let it be given to him in an 


orderly and constitutional way, under the light of reason and 
illuminated by deliberation, and not by arbitrary methods of 
this kind at the first rumblings heard from the White House. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I did not mean to yield. I want 
to complete my statement, because as it now stands it does not 
fully express my views. : 

I started to say that I had been for many years a public-owner-. 
ship man as to telephones and telegraphs. At the same time I 
have believed that a plan ought to be worked out by which 
we would be assured that business principles would be employed 
in the management of these great properties, and that they 
should be, as far as possible, taken out of politics. They should 
not become the instrument in the hands of somebody for the 
purpose of employing them for political reasons. I believe both 
those things can be done, and I had hoped that this committee 
would give attention to questions of that kind. It is one thing 
to take over these properties under proper auspices and protec- 
tion and regulation and control and quite a different thing simply 
to take them over and turn them into the hands of somebody who 
may employ them for more purposes than were originally 
intended. 

There is another question involved upon which we have abso- 
lutely no advice, and which the committee ought to have given 
us. The statement is made that this is a war measure. Mr. 
President, if it be shown that it is necessary to the proper prose- 
cution of the war that these properties should be taken over, 
there is not a man in the Congress of the United States but will 
grant, without any hesitation, the power to do it. But, sir, does 
such a necessity exist? 

The answer will be that the bill is not imperative; it is left 
to the judgment of the President. Again, without the slightest 
thought of reflecting upon the judgment of the President, in a 
question of this kind is not the Congress entitled to be advised? 
Is it not entitled to some information? Is it not in duty bound 
to exercise some degree of judgment and of discretion and of 
opinion? Or is it to utterly and incontinently abandon its 
duties? 

I say upon this subject, as I have said upon other occasions, 
that you may refuse to perform your duty, but you can not 
transfer it. That duty which the Constitution reposes in the 
Congress, that obligation which the people placed upon you when 
they sent you here to represent them, is a duty that you can not 
transfer. You may abdicate, you may fail to perform a duty, 
but you can not transfer it. 

Again, I had hoped that the committee would have told us 
whether it was necessary to take all of these properties or only 
part thereof. I had hoped that this joint resolution would be 
so drawn when it came back from the committee that we would 
not be met as we were with the railroad problem, when the 
Government first took over all of the railroads, and then, at the 
moment that Congress was passing a bill to require that all 
that had been taken over should be kept, at that very moment, 
with great haste, the department in control of the railroads was 
letting go some seventeen hundred of them. In other words, the 
department was trying to defeat the purpose of Congress by. 
letting go of the roads before the legislation could be enacted. 
I do not want to say a harsh thing, but I regard that sort of 
thing as almost disgraceful. It is quite a different proposition 
than it would have been if they had waited until Congress had 
acted and then protested to Congress or if they had protested 
before action, before any action, and sought to convince that 
the contemplated action was unwise; but we witnessed the 
spectacle of a race to defeat a congressional bill by doing 
something before Congress had time to act. That was a very 
remarkable performance. 

I had hoped that when we passed this joint resolution we 
might determine whether only the long-distance telephones were 
to be taken charge of, whether we were going beyond the long- 
distance telephones and were to take charge of plants in the 
large cities, or whether we would take over the entire telephone 
and telegraph systems of the country. That may not be worth 
a half hour’s consideration by the committee, but I think it is, 
and I think it is yet worthy of consideration by some committee 
that will consider it; and I have not so poor an opinion of Con- 
gress as to believe that there is not some man in this body, 
neither have I so poor an opinion of these committees as to 
believe that there is not some member of one of them, who 
might shed some light upon this question, who might be of 
some assistance in solving these great problems. 

So, Mr. President, I regret this action. It may be that the 
only place of honor in the United States is in the coat-tail 
brigade, and that the stamp of a statesman is to be the zero 
mark; that the Congressman and the members of committees 
are to try to do no more than to occupy that mathematical po- 
sition which the cipher has, having a value only as it bears 
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relation to an integer; but I do not believe that is true. I 
never haye heard a bill debated upon the floor of Congress for 
any length of time, or debated in a committee for any length 
of time, when some good has not come from it; and the first 
place for consideration ef the questions such as are presented 
by this bill is in committee. 

Nobody need get stampeded now. You need not get fright- 
ened about strikes, for I say to you that there is enough law on 
the statute books to-day so that any employee of any telephone 
or telegraph company who starts a strike and interferes with 
the conduct of this war and the public business will find himself 
in a very serious situation. There is a lot of legislation of that 
character. Besides, we are not going to have any strike for 
another reason, viz, the employees of the telegraph companies in 
this country are too patriotic to tie up the lines of communica- 
tion at a time like this. I am just as certain of it as I am cer- 
tain that our people are going to respond to the calls of the 
Government in this war. I believe that if you will count them 
man for man the telegraphers will be found to be as willing to 
put on a uniferm and fight for their country as the members of 
any other business; and if that is true I am very certain that in 
a time like this they will not tie up the business of the country. 
In addition to these reasons we have the assurance of the press 
that the telegraphers have determined that there shall be no 
strike. That is another reason, and a higher and a better reason 
than the one I first gave, why we need not fear a strike. 

There is another reason still why we need not fear a strike. 
We settled the law a few months ago that Congress had the 
right to regulate the wages of railroad men because they were 
engaged in interstate commerce, and under that same principle 
of law I have not the slightest doubt that we could, if it were 
necessary, regulate the wages of the men engaged in operating 
the telegraph and telephone systems. I have not the slightest 
doubt of it; so there is no danger from a strike. If there were 
danger, we could meet it in many, other ways. 

Therefore why this indecent haste? Why not wait until we 
ean act wisely? I am not asking for 30 days of delay. I am 
not asking even for 30 hours of delay, but I am asking that a 
eommittee shall take such time as ought to be taken in order to 
thoroughly sift and understand this kind of legislation, and 
they ought to come here and be able to tell Congress a few facts. 
I undertake to say that there is not a man on the committee 
who can tell us how many telephone companies there are in the 
United States. If there is such a man, I should like to have 
him rise to his feet and tell me. 

I undertake to say that they can not tell us how many em- 
ployees there are on the telephones of the United States, nor 
how many of them are male and how many of them are female. 
I undertake to say that the committee can not report back 
here the number of employees there are in the telegraphs of 
the United States unless they. go and leok up the matter; that 
they ean not tell us the number of poles or the number of miles 
of wire; that they can not come within a hundred million dol- 
lars of the amount of money that is invested. The committee, 
although it is composed of splendid gentlemen, has not been 
specializing upon this line of work. A few days’ time and they 
could bring all these facts to Congress. If they do not bring 
them to. Congress, then each of us must go out for himself and 
hunt up the facts as an original proposition. The business of 
the committee is to get the facts, bring them here, and give us 
the reasons for this report. 

Mr. President, I have said alt that I care to say, and at much 
greater length than I intended. I am not standing here te bar 
any action that is necessary to the conduct of this war; but I 
do want to know what I am doing, and when I aet I want to act 


property. , 

Mr. PENROSE obtained the floor. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I should like very much to pro- 
eeed with the unfinished business, 

Mr. PENROSE. I am speaking on the unfinished business as 
it bears on the Government ownership of telegraph and tele- 
phone companies. 

Mr. GORE. Oh! I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state that unani- 
mous consent was asked that this report be presented. 

Mr. PENROSE. I desire to object to the report being pre- 
sented at this time, and in connection with the unfinished busi- 
ness I desire to make a few remarks. 

Mr. President, I do not think in the history of any legislative 
bedy from here to Russia has a more high-handed proceeding 
heen perpetrated than that which we have witnesse:l this after- 
neon. I speak coolly and advisedly, althoush my indignation 
runs high. We are supposed to be in a battle for liberty and 
to be engaged in a tremendous conflict to bring about the down- 
fall of autocracy, and yet here in the Senate of the United States 


every principle of orderly constitutional procedure and of liberty 
has been outraged and violated. 

Let us look at what has been done, 

Saturday evening a resolution was solemnly passed by the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce of the Senate providing 
for hearings upon the joint resolution for Government control 
during the period of the war of the telegraph and telephone 
lines of the country. No opposition was encountered to the 
proposition, On the contrary, it seemed to have the hearty 
indorsement of the chairman and all the members of the com- 
mittee. Senators were informed that the hearings would take 
place, even if they lasted several weeks. Many of them have 
left Washington upon that information. We sat here until 
nearly 11 o’clock on Saturday evening; and at 2 o'clock to-day, 
without any official notice, the chairman of the committee 
merely picking up by verbal communication such handful of 
members as were accessible and available, a meeting of the com- 
mittee was held. $ 

At the time of that meeting there were in Washington only 
two members of the minority. The senior Senator from Iowa 
Mr. Cuxuixsl was absent, having been fully and solemnly 
assured by official action of the committee that the hearings 
should be held. The junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
TowNsEND] was absent on account of sickness in his family. 
The senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Forterre] was 
absent on aceount of illness in his family. The junior Senator 
from Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER], I am informed, appeared 
in the committee room for a moment and had to return to the 
floor, as he was engaged in addressing this body, and was 
unable to attend this meeting, called on such short notice by 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce. The junior Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] was likewise absent, as was 
the junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson}, leaving the 
junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Kettoce] as the only mi- 
nority member, except one, present in Washington, and the only 
minority member present at the meeting of the committee. 
There was no notice, even by telegram, to the senior Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. Cuuuixs! that this resolution, so solemnly 
passed, was about to be repudiated and a snap meeting of the 
committee called. 

I will read the resolution: 

It is moved that it is the sense of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee of the Senate that it proceed without delay to enter upon a 
hearing upon House joint resolution 309, and that the chairman of 
the committee be requested to make the necessary arrangements for the 


attendance of interested 
be made as soon as 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, if the Senator 
will allow me, that was transmitted to me by wire, and imme- 
diately there followed it another to this effect—I am just 
giving the substance of it: 

Since wiring you the recess has fallen through, and it is the sense 


of the committee that you come to Washington at once and proceed 
with the hearing with the committee, 


Mr. PENROSE. Yes. The Senator corroborates and makes 
stronger my statement. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. It said: “Come and pro- 
ceed at once.* That was at a time when the recess was in 
contemplation and they were going to go on and take up such 
leisurely time as they saw fit. But to-day, when the committee 
met, some of those that were present—others can speak for 
themselves—after having considered the bill and the facts in 
the case one of them at least has certainly changed his mind, 
as some other members of the committee must have done, 
because a majority to-day took action on this matter, as a 
majority did the day before. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
chairman of the committee, since he has seen fit to rise, whether 
this resolution was ever reconsidered and repoaled in the com- 
mittee this afternoon? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. It was not. 

Mr. PENROSE. No; so it is still in force. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. It was by the same body 
that the first resolution was passed that that one was passed. 

Mr. PENROSE. Can the Senator inform me how many of 
the members of the committee were actually present? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. There were actually present 
seven members of the committee, and there were two others 
present by proxy. The committee proceeded, as it has done be- 
fore, to act by its rules and regulations; and after sufficient con- 
sideration, in the majority opinion, to report the bill, we did 
report it. As a matter of course, if it does not meet with the 
approval of the Senator from Pennsylvania, he is at perfect 
liberty to express himself; but the Senate committee were per- 
fectly honest in the action they took. nnd, as fur as the minority 
members are concerned, I do not think any party aspect was 


rties and that a report upon the resolution 


= 
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given it at all. Certainly none was considered in the mind of 
the chairman, and I do not think any was considered in the 
mind of any member of the committee. > 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, there are a great many hon 
men who have a serious:struggle against adverse appearances in 
this world. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. There is nobody who knows 
that better than the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senater from Penn- 
sylvania yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes. 

Mr. POMERENE. I do not wish to ask a question. I was 
going to make a brief statement. 

Mr. PENROSE. If I do not lose the floor, I shall be very 
glad to hear the Senator's statement. I only intended to take 
a few minutes longer; but I will yield. 

2 POMERENE. I will wait until the Senator has con- 
uded. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. PENROSE. For an inquiry. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I will ask the Senator if we 
did not pass a resolution in the Senate providing that no com- 
mittee could submit a report unless a majority of the com- 
mittee was present to agree upon the report? The rule, I think, 
provides that the committee shall decide what constitutes a 
quorum, and that may be less than a majority of the committee; 
but there is a provision that no bill can be reported unless 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I have before me the rule 
to which the Senator from Washington refers. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It is some time since I have 
examined it. 4 

Mr. POMERENE. I will ask the Secretary to read it for the 
information of the Senate. 

Mr. PENRGSE. Yes; let the Secretary read it. 

Mr. POMERENE. It is on page 28, section 3 of Rule XV. 

The Secretary. Paragraph 8 of Rule XXV, at the top of 
page 28 of the standing rules of the Senate, is as follows: 

That the several standing committees of the Senate having a mem- 
bership of more than three Senators are hereby 3 authorized 
to fix, ench for itself, the number of its members who constitute 
a quorum thereof for the transaction of such business as may be con- 
sidered by said committee; but in no case shall a committee acting 
under authority of this resolution fix as a quorum thereof any number 
less than one-third of its entire membership, nor shall any report be 
made to the Senate that is not authorized by the concurrence of more 
than one-half of a majority of such entire membership. : 

Mr. PENROSE, The Senator from Washington is entirely 
right, Mr. President; and I am glad that he has had the rule 
read to the Senate. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 


lution to which the Senator has referred. 

Mr. PENROSE. This resolution, as I understand, was agreed 
to late on Saturday. 

Mr. KENYON. I know that my colleague [Mr. Cvsrarrxs! 
left the city thoroughly understanding that there were to be 
hearings. He has given great attention to this subject, and 
would not have left otherwise. 

Mr. PENROSE. He would not have left otherwise; he so 
informed me. 

Mr. KENYON. 
was adopted. 

Mr. PENROSE. He did not leave until after it was adopted 
and he had been assured that there would be hearings, and 
everyone was full of zeal for hearings until the face of nature 
changed this afternoon and the docile committee makes this 
report. 

Let us look at these various steps, Mr. President. 

First, this resolution which I have read passes with enthusi- 
asm and zeal, with the light of battle in everyone's eye, and the 
Senate believing hearings would be held. The senior Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. Cumatins], a member of the committee, and 
other members leave Washington on that official assurance. 
Then a meeting of the committee is called on practically five 
minutes’ notice. I do not think the chairman of the committee 
will contend that there was any notice of the meeting, except of 
a nominal character. A corporal's guard gathered together of 
those that were within the view of the chairman, or whoever 
superintended the calling of the meeting. ‘There are 17 mem- 
bers of the Committee on Interstate Commerce, Mr. President; 


He did not leave until after the resolution 


and of that number all of the minority were absent from Wash- 
ington, largely on the assurance of this resolution that no hasty 


.| action would be taken, except, as I have said, the Senator from 


Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER] and the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. KELLOGG]. The Senator from Washington IMr. Por xbEx- 
TER], I am informed, was only in the committee room for a 
moment, he being engaged in addressing the Senate, so that he 
had to return to the floor. Only one of the minority therefore 
was present. 

I am informed that the chairman [Mr. Sarn of South Caro- 
lina] was present, the Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE], the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Myers], the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. SAULSBURY], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. LEWIS], 
and the Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNpERwoop]. All the other 
members of the majority were absent. In the committee there 
were 4 votes for the proposition and 8 votes against it, as 
nearly as my recollection serves me. Therefore, this joint reso- 
lution is reported to the Senate by a minority of the committee 
by the narrow margin of 1 vote, and in defiance of the rule of 
the Senate which requires that a majority of a committee shall 
concur in a report. Therefore, I repeat, Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator object to the 
reception of the report because-a majority of the majority has 
not concurred in it? 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes; and I object on general principles, so as 
not to interfere with or delay the prompt consideration of the 
agricultural bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the Senator makes that as a 
point of order, the Chair is disposed to sustain it. 

Mr. PENROSE. Then I make the point of order. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Was not the joint resolution 
reported? ‘ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It has been reported and has 
been held here on the table. It has net been received. It has 
not gone to the calendar; and if a point of order is made—— 

Mr. PENROSE. I make the point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It must be rejected. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. On what grounds? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On the ground that the third 
paragraph of Rule XXV requires the majority of a majority of a 
committee to report a bill. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I merely want to state that 
if we are to invoke that rule I shall be compelled to invoke it 
on the present Agricultural bill. 

Mr. PENROSE. I will help the Senator. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. And I shall invoke it on 
other bills as well. I submit to the Chair, notwithstanding that 
rule, the custom of ‘the standing committees, as will be borne 
out by every chairman, is to have bills reported out habitually 
by the agreed-upon working quorum of the committee, and to 
invoke such a rule now in this emergency is overturning a 
custom that has become a rule by usage. 

. Mr. PENROSE. To what emergency does the Senator refer? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Just the mere fact of the 
emergency that seems to be on some to have hearings. I will 
simply state circumstances, not emergency. 

Mr. PENROSE. I am glad the Senator did not use that 
rather threadbare term “emergency” to get through question- 
able legislation. We have heard a great deal about it. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I could use the word “ emer- 
gency,” for there is an emergency on us—a very much recog- 
nized emergency, that means life or death now. 

Mr. PENROSE. Where is the slaughter committed to which 
the Senator refers? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The slaughter is committed 
on the battle fields of France. 

Mr. PENROSE. This bill has no present bearing on it. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. It might have. I am not 
going to take the chances that it shall not have. 

Mr. PENROSE. The Senator has been awakened by 2 fire 
alarm, I ask for the ruling of the Chair. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Before the Chair rules, let me ask 
what information has the Chair as to who were present? What 
formal information has the Chair? 

Mr. PENROSE. The chairman of the committee. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not understand that the chair- 
man of the committee stated who were present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair asks if there was 
a point of order raised? 

Mr. PENROSE. I raised it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. As stated, unless it is shown 
that a majority of a majority of the committee has concurred 
in this report, it must be rejected under Rule XXV. 
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Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I call the attention of the 
Chair to the fact that Rule VII provides that no Member shall 
absent himself from this Chamber without the consent of the 
Senate. I should like to know why that rule is not invoked. 
The Members were not here. The chairman of the committee 
notified every one officially who was here. How could he 
notify those who were not here, when the rule requires that they 
shall not absent themselves without the consent of the Senate? 
Therefore I say now constructively they were present. 

Mr. PENROSE. Not at all. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Or else the Senate itself 
should be blamed, and not the committee or the chairman, for 
those who were not present. 

Mr. PENROSE. They were absent when under this resolu- 
tion they were assured that hearings were to be given. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. PENROSE. If I can do so without losing the floor. 

Mr. SWANSON. As to whether the committee ought or ought 
not to haye reported, that is another question. On the point of 
order it seems to me clear from the statement of the chairman 
of the committee that the report isin order. I understand there 
were a majority of members present and by proxy. ` 

Mr. PENROSE. The proxy does not count. 

Mr. SWANSON. Exclude those by proxy. I understand the 
committee is composed of 17 members. A majority of the mem- 
bership is 9. Section 3 of Rule XXV provides that by the con- 
currence of more than one-half of the majority a report may 
be made, and a majority is 5. I understand 6 concurred in this 
report. 

Mr. PENROSE. No; there were absentees. 

Mr. SWANSON. Nine is a majority of the committee. Then 
it says one-half of the majority must concur in the report. One- 
half of 9 is 5. If I understand the statement of the chairman, 
6 concurred in this report, and 1 did not. 

Mr. PENROSE. No; three were against it. 
was the vote. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Was the vote 4 to 3? 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes. The proxy is only a courtesy. 

Mr. SWANSON. The proxy would not be counted? 

Mr. PENROSE. No; you can not vote a proxy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is informed that 
there were only 4 who concurred, and 5 are required to make a 
report. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. PENROSE. For an inquiry. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I wish to take the floor in my own 
time, if the Chair will allow me, and I ask the privilege of doing 
so before he decides this question. - 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair has ruled, and un- 
less there is an appeal his decision will stand. There is not any 
doubt about it in the mind of the Chair. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. There is one question of fact that 
has not been drawn to the attention of the Chair. It is un- 
doubtedly the privilege of committees to allow the votes of ab- 
sentees to be recorded. Has the chairman of the committee 
advised the President of the Senate as to whether the two who 
were there by proxy had authorized reporting the joint resolu- 
tion? 

Mr. PENROSE. Voting by proxy is a good deal abused in 
committees. Certainly the Senate rule only recognizes a vote 
of actual Senators present in the committee. The Chair has 
ruled on it? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair has ruled on it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I should like to ask if the ruling 
of the Chair goes to the extent of holding that where a commit- 
tee agrees that an absent member shall be allowed to vote and 
have his vote recorded that that is prohibited by the rule of 
the Senate? I do not understand that the Senator from 
South Carolina, the chairman of the committee, has expressed 
himself on that subject and given that information to the 
Senate. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. 


Four to three 


In reply to that, I am sure 


that one member of those who were absent left a proxy to be 
counted as a quorum and yoted as the majority voted. 

Mr. PENROSE. Can the Senator state what Senator? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. 
he can state it himself. 

Mr. PENROSE. Then any absentee will cover that state- 
ment. 


No; it is not necessary, for 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Those were the votes that 
made the majority. 

Mr. POMERENE. The chairman does not mean that the 
Senator’s vote was cast? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. No; it was only those present 
who voted, but they asked to be counted as proxies. 

Mr. President, I want to have the matter clearly understood. 
Of course I see the object. The majority of those who were 
present followed out the invariable rule, the invariable custom. 
There is pending right now another bill, in which I am sure 
an investigation will reveal the fact that not a majority of 
those present formed a majority of the committee, and those 
voting to report it out did not pass it with a majority of hal? 
the committee. I am going to appeal from the decision of 
the Chair, because of the custom of the Senate and the cus- 
tom of our committee and in the interest of the expedition of 
business. I am going to appeal from the decision of the Chair 
on its ruling, because it seems to me that this matter is 
of such import that if it applies to this committee, in jus- 
tice to all parties concerned we must apply it to other com- 
mittees. 

Mr. PENROSE. 
objection. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. It ought to apply as a matter 
of course to all if it is made to apply to one. 

Mr. PENROSE. I should like to address an inquiry to the 
Senator. Does he mean to assert that the custom of a com- 
mittee can override a rule of the Senate? . 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. That is not the question to 
which I am addressing myself. I am addressing myself to the 
custom which has grown up here, that has not been ques- 
tioned. That is the only question now. The reasons have been 
stated, and the committee from time to time have done what 
I haye asserted. We have what is called a working quorum, 
and by a majority of that quorum important legislation has 
been reported out. 

Mr. KENYON. I wish to address an inquiry to the Senator 
from South Carolina, Does the Senator claim that one member 
of the committee can come in and say “I cast the vote of three 
or four others” and report out a bill? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The point is this: The com- 
mittee get together and agree what shall be a working quorum. 
Knowing the impossibility of getting members in because of the 
conflicting meetings of different committees, they get together 
and form what is known as their working quorum. They go to 
work with that quorum, and they reach a decision by a majority 
of that working quorum and report out a bill. 

Mr. KENYON. Can they have a quorum contrary to the rule 
of the Senate? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. 
knows. 

Mr. KENYON. I know it is a vicious practice. I have seen 
men come in the committee room and vote two or three other 
Senators on a matter that came up. It is a matter that ought 
to be stopped. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. As the Senator from Iowa 
knows, if that rule was not adhered to it would practically 
stop the business of this body. 

Mr. KENYON. I do not think so. It is the business of the 
members of the committees to be there or else they ought to 
get off the committee, y 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. It is almost impossible to 
keep from duplicating the meetings of the committees. I 
maintain here and now that in all good faith the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce met and considered what in their 
judgment was best, and, acting according to the rule and 
custom, we never any more questioned it than I would question 
the right of the Senator from Iowa to leave this Chamber and 
go to his home without reporting to anybody about it, because 
we take it for granted that he would not leave without a just 
and reasonable cause. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I do not care to enter into 
the merits of this question, as to what may be done in regard 
to telegraph and telephones, but the Senator certainly is mis- 
taken when he states what is the rule in committees. It is 
true that less than a majority of the committee may constitute 
a working majority, as you say, and where that working 
majority is unanimous upon directing the committee to report, 
the bill may be reported; but I know of no committee, and I 
serve on a number, where less than a quorum, divided as this 
one was, can authorize the report of a bill. One might as well 
say that the chairman can report a bill without calling the 
committee. 


It ought to apply to all if one raises an 


They do, as the Senator 
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Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. No; the working majority. 
A majority is a working quorum, and I maintain that it is 
justified by usage and that that is a rule of this body. 

Mr. WARREN. If the Senator will allow me, furthermore, 
the rules of this body are printed, and the Senator may say 
that some committee may have substituted something as its 
own fule, but the rule of one committee does not bind the Sen- 
ate and it should not bind it. 

Mr. SWANSON. I understand the committee is composed 
of 17 members, and under a rule which we passed six consti- 
tute a quorum to do business. Then five must concur in the 
action of the committee. I think in most of the committees on 
which I serve that have 17 members we have passed such a 
resolution. It can not be done unless they agree to it. 

Mr. WARREN. Is that a majority of the committee in that 
case? Do five members make a majority? 

Mr. SWANSON. The six constitute it. 

Mr. WARREN. A committee report carries on its face eyi- 
dence that the majority of the committee has had under con- 
sideration the subject and reports favorably or unfavorably 
upon it. 2 

Mr. SWANSON. A majority, which would be five, have a 
right to concur to make the report under that rule. 

Mr. SMITH of South Curolina. Mr. President, I wish to 
make just one remark and then I am done. I said that I would 
appeal from the decision of the Chair. I believe I will with- 
draw that for a very obvious reason. I want to state that 
this has been a custom. It has amounted toa rule. Your com- 
mittee, with the full knowledge of the responsibility that is on 
it and the necessity that was upon it and the facts that were 
divulged to it, brought in this report as the opinion of the 
majority of its working quorum. If the Senate wants to reverse 
it and delay the measure and go through a procedure that was 
not the opinion of a majority of those present, it can take 
the responsibility. I, as chairman, acting with the majority 
of that committee, did what in our opinion was for the best 
interests of the matter in hand, and certainly the best interests 
of the country, and we did it for that reason and that alone. 
Now, if that is to be reversed and the custom of the Senate 
is to be upset, let the responsibility be elsewhere than upon 
the chairman of the committee and those who acted with him. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, this I regard as a very im- 
portant measure. I realize that when it came to the question 
of a report from this committee the vote stood 4 in favor of it 
and 3 against it as a substitute motion for one which I inter- 
posed to the effect that we should begin the hearings to-morrow 
and then hear the Government officials, and on the day follow- 
ing the officers of the various companies interested, and on the 
third day the employees; and that we should determine later 
whether further time should be granted or not to any of these 
classes of witnesses. 

Mr. President, I am exceedingly sorry that I must differ from 
any of my colleagues. It may be that after deliberation I would 
come to the same conclusion that four of my colleagues on the 
committee have reached; but it is my judgment that under all 
of the circumstances good faith on the part of this committee 
and good faith on the part of the Senate requires that these 
different interests should be permitted to be heard by the com- 
mittee before we take snap judgment against them. - 

For one Member of the Senate, I am free to say now that when 
an emergency requires immediate action I shall be among the 
first to act, but unti I can be shown that the emergency does, 
in fact, exist it is my humble judgment that those parties who 
are so gravely interested in the consequences of our action here 
should at least be briefty heard. 

Now, Mr. President, what is the situation? It is true that for 
perhaps a week or more Members of both Houses have been 
talking about a recess. This was uppermost in the minds of 
Senators on Saturday. 

After certain conferences among the leaders of the Senate, I 
called the members of the Interstate Commerce Committee to- 
gether, in the absence of the chairman. There were, I think, 
at the first meeting nine members present. After a brief inter- 
mission the resolution was adopted, which was presented by me 
to the Senate this morning and to which the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania refers, Seven members concurred in that resolution 
and no one opposed it. It was given to the press. Everyone be- 
lieved that reasonable hearings were to be held. The senior 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins], who is one of the very 
active members of the committee, was extremely anxious that 
there should be hearings, and he left the Capital to attend to 
some matters in his home State in the full confidence that we 
were to have hearings. I had no doubt about it. Five minutes 
before the report was authorized by the four members of the 


committee I did not believe that a report would be made with- 
out hearings. 

Now, let us see what this situation is 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Mr. President, will the Senator pardon 
me there? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. How many members of the committee 
are there? 

Mr. POMERENE. There are 17 members of the committee, 
9 constituting a majority. Under the rules of the Senate, as . 
recall, the Committee on Interstate Commerce provided that 
seven members should constitute a quorum; but, of course, un- 
der the rule of the Senate as read it would require more than 
half of a majority of the committee to authorize a favorable 
report to the Senate; in other words, five members, 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. But the fact remains that, out of a 
committee of 17 members, less than one-quarter have precipi- 
tated this matter before the Senate. 

Mr. POMERENE. That is true. Mr. President, these inter- 
ests are very large: I recognize the fact in this country there 
are two schools of thought when it comes to the subject of 
telephones and the telegraphs. One favors public ownership; 
the other private ownership. That question is not involved here 
at the present time; but there is involved the taking over of these 
properties and their control. If the question were limited to 
the telegraph companies alone, it would probably simplify the 
responsibilities which rest upon the committee and upon the 
Senate; but this joint resolution involves the telephone com- 
panies as well as the telegraph companies. 

I am informed that in the State of Iowa alone there are 3,000 
telephone companies; in the State of Minnesota some 1,700; 
and my belief is that in my own State there is something over 
3.000 of them. Some of these companies are prosperous; some 
of them are not prosperous; some of them perhaps have sur- 
pluses, while others have deficits at the end of the year. If we 
take them over, how are we to control them? How are we to 
finance them? By what department shall they be administered? 
What, if anything, ought we to do with respect to these features 
of the case to which I have just called attention? I recog- 
nize the fact that some men have more intellectual capacity 
than I have and can determine these questions instanter. I 
have not been endowed with ability enough to do that, and my 
judgment is that both the stockholders and the employees ought 
to be permitted at least to present their views to the committee. 

I am sorry if I differ from any of my colleagues, but I do. I 
do not believe it is imperative that we act at once. I think we 
ought to go on with the hearings, and after we have heard 
from all sides, then report to the Senate what in our judgment 
ought to be done. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an 
inquiry there? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. POMERENE. I do. 

Mr. PENROSE. I ask the Senator whether that would not 
really expedite the consideration of the matter, instead of hav- 
ing the joint resolution reported back to the Senate without 
any consideration whatever? The committee could save the time 
of the Senate by going into the matter, and it would in that way 
curtail discussion after the joint resolution was reported. 

Mr. POMERENE. Why, Mr. President, I do not now recall 
a bill which has been reported to the Senate without a recom- 
mendation based upon hearings that did not involve very ex- 
tensive discussion afterwards; and I am quite sure that, what- 
ever may be my predisposition upon this subject, I can vote 
upon it with greater satisfaction to myself after we have heard 
from all parties concerned than I can without hearing from 
them. 

Mr. GORE. What is the pending question, Mr. President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands the 
Senator from South Carolina does not desire to press his ap- 
peal from the decision of the Chair. 

Mr. GORE. The Senator from South Carolina has so an- 
nounced. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Very well; the Chair so under- 
stands. 

ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr. GORE. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 25 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, July 9, 
1918, at 12 o'clock meridian. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, July &, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the 


following prayer: 

O Thou eternal, invisible, yet ever-present God, our Heavenly 
Father, from whom cometh all wisdom, power, and goodness, 
continue, we beseech Thee, Thy ministrations and help us to 
grow into all that makes men holy; thus into all that makes a 
nation pure and nobie, wise and just, strong and great. 

Make straight our paths and lead on to the consummation 
of Thy purposes, for which all true men long; for Thine is the 
kingdom and the power and the glory forever. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, July 6, 1918, 
was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed bill of the follow- 
ing title, in which the concurrence of the House of Representa- 
tives was requested: 

S. 3438. An act to prevent corrupt practices in the election of 
Senators, Representatives, or Delegates in Congress. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker's table and referred to its 
appropriate committee, as indicated below: 

S. 3438. An act to prevent corrupt practices in the election of 
Senators, Representatives, or Delegates in Congress; to the 
Committee on Election of President, Vice President, and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill of the 
following title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 8938. An act to equip the United States penitentiary, 
Atlanta, Ga., for the manufacture of supplies for the use of 
the Government, for the compensation of prisoners for their 
labor, and for other purposes. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAT. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that this day they had presented to the President of the United 
States for his approval the following bills: 0 

II. R. 8938. An act to equip the United States penitentiary, 
Atlanta, Ga., for the manufacture of supplies for the use of the 
Government, for the compensation of prisoners for their labor, 
and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 11048. An act to amend the war-risk insurance act. 


WATER-POWER LEGISLATION. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky rose. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I want to make a request for unani- 
mous consent. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will proceed. 

Mr. SIMS. Might I have about one minute in which to make 
a statement? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent for one minute. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. SIMS. The object of asking this unanimous-consent 
request is to try to fix a date for the consideration of the water- 
power bill (S. 1419). I have tried to find out from members of 
the Water Power Committee as to their convenience, as I am 
ready at any time to begin its consideration; but I do not believe 
it will be convenient for the members of the committee, as well 
as quite a number of other Members of the House, to begin the 
consideration of that bill this week. So I was going to suggest 
unanimous consent that we take up the bill for consideration 
under the general rules of the House on next Monday, and 
give way to conference reports, appropriation bills, and other 
privileged matters. 

Mr. FOSTER. Next Monday is unanimous-consent day. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. SIMS. And I want to say further that it is not going 
to take so long to consider this bill as some Members think. 
While there is a minority report it is only as to one feature of 
the bill. There has been much general discussion in the House 


heretofore on water-power bills, and as a result Members are 
more or less familiar with water-power questions, 


Mr. STEENERSON. 
take up the bridge bills? 

Mr. SIMS. My intention is to try to get them all considered 
the first day this week that I can, because there is no opposition 
to any of them. 

Mr. STEENERSON. No; but they have been neglected. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
one minute. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
GILLETT] asks unanimous consent for one minute. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Tennessee 
IMr. Srs], the chairman of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, has been most insistent that the House 
should stay here and do business, and has said he wanted to 
pass this bill. We have stayed here much against our con- 
venience. I think the bill ought to be taken up right away. I 
do not see why the convenience of the members of the com- 
mittee should be especially considered. [Applause.] I think 
we ought to take it up to-morrow. The House has been kept 
here when the Members wanted to go away. 

Mr. SIMS. Out of consideration for the requests of the 
Members that have been made to me personally, I think the 
gentleman himself ought to make that request. 

Mr. GILLETT. They ought to be here to-morrow. 
they not here? 

Mr. SIMS. They left under the idea that there would be a 
recess, and it is not my fault or the gentleman's fault. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman has charge of the bill and 
should make the request. 

Mr. SIMS. Then, Mr. Speaker, I make the request that this 
bill be in order. 

The SPEAKER. The water-power bill? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. There has only one been reported. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be considered under the general 
rules of the House, beginning to-morrow. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I do not think this bill ought to be considered under the gen- 
eral rules of the House. The bill reported by the committee 
is an amendment to the Senate bill, and of course it would be 
rather inconvenient to consider it in that form. If the House 
bill can be considered as an original bill, of course, I have no 
objection. 

Mr. SIMS. I would ask, as a matter of course, that when we 
begin the consideration of the bill that we consider the sub- 
stitute as though it was a House bill, and reported by the com- 
mittee as such, and subject to amendment by section and para- 
graph. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Let the gentleman ask it now. 

Mr. SIMS. I will ask in connection with the consideration 
of the bill that unanimous consent be given to consider the sub- 
stitute as though it was an original House bill, and after it has 
been completed then it be voted on as an amendment to the 
Senate bill. 

Mr. HELM. Reserving the right to object, that, of course, 
would give opportunity for general debate? 

Mr. SIMS. As a matter of course. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, might I ask the 
gentleman from Tennessee how much general debate he expects 
to ask on this measure? 

Mr. SIMS. Well, Mr. Speaker, I had this idea about it, that 
we would begin the general debate without a limit and see how 
we would get along, and then try to arrange a limitation later 
on if found to be necessary. 

Mr. WALSH. Might I ask another question? The gentle- 
man has no measure pending in his committee which might sud- 
denly be discovered to be of paramount importance to the water- 
power bili and sidetrack it, as happened recently, has he? 

Mr. SIMS. There is nothing now before the committee that 
I would regard as an emergency war measure. 

Mr. WALSH. Nothing accumulating in the atmosphere? 

Mr. SIMS. I am not an inhabitant of the atmosphere, and 
consequently I can not say. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Sms] 
asks unanimous consent that the water-power bill be taken up 
to-morrow and be the continuing order, subject to conference 
reports, and so forth, appropriation bills, and matters on the 
Speaker's table, and, of course, it does not bar Calendar Wed- 
nesday ; to consider the original bill 

Mr. ANDERSON. The House amendment as an original bill? 

The SPEAKER. Yes; the House amendment as an original 
bill. 

Mr. SIMS. As a House Dill. 


When does the gentleman propose to 


Why are 


1918. 


Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Will this continuing order supersede the 
business in order next Monday, set aside for the Unanimous Con- 
sent Calendar? 

The SPEAKER. No. 
jection? : 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. I object. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair, if nobody objects, would like 
to make a statement himself. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. In a minute, unless the gentleman wishes 
to object. The Chair is opposed to doing away with the unani- 
mous-consent business and suspension-day business on Monday. 
That is proposition No. 1. Those things ought to be attended to. 
They have been shoved out of the way for a considerable time, 
and some are very important to particular Members. There 
ought to be a day set apart before long to consider bills on the 
Private Calendar. [Applause.] Some of them are very im- 
portant. Gentlemen have acted very nicely about it. They 
have not raised any disturbance, but a great many of these bills 
on the Private Calendar are of general importance in a way, and 
all of them are important to certain Members, and it is nothing 
but fair that they should have a day in court. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request, that 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. Evidently there 
is none. 


That is excepted, too. Is there ob- 


CALL OF THE HOUSE. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina moves 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arms will notify the absentees, and the Clerk will 
call the roll, 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed to 
answer to their names: 
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Anthony Elston Kincheloe Rucker 
Ashbrook Emerson oe Russell 
Austin Estopinal Kreider Sabath 
Bacharach Fairchild, B.L. LaGuardia Sanders, Ind 
ner Fairchild, G. W. Lehlbach Sanders, N. X. 
Barkley Farr Linthicum nford 
Black Flood Lonergan Scott, lowa 
Bland, Ind. Flynn Lundeen tt, Pa. 
Bland, Va. Foss McAndrews Scully 
Bowers Francis McCormick Sells 
Britten Frear McFadden Shackleford 
Brodbeck Freeman McKenzie Sherwood 
Browning Fuller, Mass, c ey iegel 
Burnett Garland McLaughlin, Pa. Slayden 
Butler Glass add eap 
Caldwell Glynn Maher Smith, Mich, 
Caraway Goodall Mann Smith, C. B. 
Carew Gordon Martin Smith, T. F. 
Carter, Ma Gould Mason nell 
Chandier, Okla. Graham, III. Meeker Snyder 
Clark, Fla Graham, Pa. Merritt Stedman 
Clark, Pa. Greene, Mass. Miller, Minn teele 
Claypool Gre; Morin Stephens, Nebr. 
Cooper, Ohio Griffin Mott Stevenson 
Cooper, W. Va. Hamill Neely Strong 
Costello Hamilton, N. Y. Nelson Sullivan 
Crago Hayes Norton Sweet 
Cramton Heaton Oldfield Swift 
Currie, Mich. Heintz ney Switzer 
Curry, Cal. Herse O'Shaunessy e 
Dale, N. Y. Hicks Paige Talbott 
Dale, Vt. Hollingsworth Peters Templeton 
Davidson Hood Phelan Thompson 
Davis Houston Platt Tillman 
Delaney Howard Polk Tilson 
Dempsey Husted Porter Tread 
Dewalt Hutchinson Powers Voigt 
Dies Ireland Price Waldow 
Dill James Purnell Walton 
Dominick Johnson, S. Dak. Ragsdale ard 
Dovovan Juul Ramsey Watson, Va 
Dooling Kahn Rankin Weaver 
Doughton Kearns Rayburn White, Ohio 
Dowell Kehoe Reavis illiams 
Drane Kelley, Mich. Riordan Winslow 
Drukker Kelly, Pa Robbins Young, N. Dak 
Dyer Kennedy, R. I. Robinson Young, Tex. 
Eagan Key, Ohio Rowe Zihlman 
Edmonds ess, F Rowland 


The SPEAKER. On this vote 238 gentlemen have responded 


to their names, a quorum. 
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Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with fur- 
ther proceedings under the call. 
The motion was agreed to. 
The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will open the doors. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 
By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr, 


Sanpers of Indiana, now confined in the hospital since July 4, 
indefinitely, on account of illness. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I want to submit the same unani- 
muous-consent request that I did before, as I understand the gen- 
tleman will not object since a quorum has developed. The 
unanimous-consent request is that we take up the water-power 
bill (S. 1419) to-morrow for consideration and consider the 
House amendment to the Senate bill as a House bill, subject to 
Calendar Wednesday and suspension day next Monday, and to 
any privileged matters like conference, reports, appropriation 
bills, and other privileged business. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that to-morrow the water-power bill shall be taken 
up, the House amendment to be considered as an original bill, 
to be a continuing order, except not to shut out Calendar Wed- 
nesday, or unanimous-consent day, or conference reports, or 
other privileged matters. Is there objection? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Reserving the right to object, 
Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentleman from Tennessee, 
how long he thinks that bill will take? 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, my recollection is that the other 
water-power bills did not take more than two or three days. 
One of them, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, dealt alone with navigable streams. Another one, 
from the Committee on the Public Lands, dealt with water- 
power on public lands. This bill deals with all combined water- 
power legislation, and naturally it will take longer. But I do 
not think it will take, even with due and fair consideration, 
more than two or three days. But I can not possibly tell. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, if this bill is 
passed and the Unanimous-Consent Calendar is disposed of, 
would the gentleman be in favor of a recess of Congress? 

Mr. SIMS. I will answer that question when the time comes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I object. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Wisconsin object? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I do. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA BUSINESS. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, there were two 
bills on the House Calendar, both introduced by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Gramas], relative to killing and trapping 
birds in the District of Columbia. One of them was passed and 
the other remains on the calendar. I ask that it be stricken 
from the calendar, It is the bill H. R. 7360. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks that the 
bill H. R. 7360 be stricken from the calendar. 

Mr. GARNER. Move that it lie on the table. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I ask that it lie on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (II. R. 7800) to prohibit the killing, trapping, netting, ensnar- 
ing, hunting, having in possession, and sale of ain wild birds in the 
District of Columbia, 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent that that bill be stricken from the calendar. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. CARY, Reserving the right to object, this is a bill that 


passed? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. No. As I said in explanation, 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Granam] introduced two bills. 
The one he desired to be passed has already been passed by the 
House. This other has been uselessly carried on the calendar. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Now, Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the purpose of considering District 
legislation; and, pending that, I would like to get, if possible, 
an agreement with the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Cary] 
us to the time for general debate. 


PENSIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT (NO. 748). 
Mr. SHOUSE. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call up the confer- 


ence report on the bill (H. R. 12229) granting pensions and in- 
crease of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War 
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and certain widows and dependent children of soldiers and 
sailors of said war. I think this conference report has the pref- 
erence. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, we have already a 
motion before the House. 

The SPEAKER. The rule is that the conference report takes 
precedence. The Clerk will read the conference report. 

Mr. SHOUSE. I ask unanimous consent that the statement 
be read in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas asks unanimous 
consent that the statement be read in lieu of the report. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPHAKER. Has this conference report been printed? 

Mr. SHOUSE. It was printed in the Recorp of Saturday. 

The Clerk read the statement of the House conferees. 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
12229) entitled “An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and cer- 
tain widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of 
said war,” having met, after full and free conference have agreed 
to recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as 
foliows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 2, 
10, 15, 19, 22, 27, and 30. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 

ments of the Senate numbered 1, 3. 4, T, 8, 9. 12, 13. 14, 16, 17, 18, 
20, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 28, 29, 81, 32, 33, 34, 36, 37, and 38, and agree 
to the same. 
Amendment numbered 5: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 5, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “$32”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 6: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 6, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In leu of the 
sum proposed insert “ $36”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 11: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 11, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore the 
matter stricken out, amended to read as follows: 

“The name of Emma L. Randall, widow of George W. Randall, 
late of Company B, One hundred and ninety-fourth Regiment, 
New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $12 per month.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 35: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 35, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “ $36”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

WILLIAM A. ASHBROOK, 
JOUETT SHouse, 
Jno, W. LANGLEY, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

T. J. WALSH, 
WX. H. THOMPSON, 
REED SMOOT, 

Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 12229) granting pensions and in- 
crease of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil 
War and certain widows and dependent children of soldiers and 
sailors of said war submit the following written statement in 
explanation of the effect of the action agreed upon by the con- 
ference as to each of said amendments, namely: 

On amendment No. 1 (Katharine Schellschmidt) : Strikes out 
the provision for pension. 

On amendment No. 2 (Charles T. Wolfe): Provides an in- 
crease to 880 per month, as passed by the House, instead as $21, 
as amended by the Senate. 

On amendment No. 3: A correction. 

On amendment No, 4 (Edward C. Jeffries): 
provision for increase of pension, 

On amendment No, 5 (Josiah Ketchum) : 


Strikes out the 


Provides an increase 


to $32 per month, instead of $40, as passed by the House, and $30, 
as amended by the Senate. 

On amendment No. 6 (John T. Gregory): Provides an in- 
crense to $36 per month, instead of $40, as passed by the House, 
and $30, as amended by the Senate. 


On amendment No. 7: A correction. 

On amendment No. 8 (Perry Jarrett): Provides an increase 
to $40 per month, as amended by the Senate, instead of $50, as 
passed by the House. 

On amendment No. 9 (Erastus A. Buck): 
vision for pension. 

On amendment No. 10 (George W. Justice) : Provides an in- 
crease to $40 per month, as passed by the House, instead of $32, 
as amended by the Senate. 

On amendment No, 11 (Emma L. Randall): Provides a pen- 
sion of $12 per month, instead of $25, as passed by the House 
and stricken out by the Senate. 

On amendment No. 12 (Thomas J. Morris): Provides an in- 
crease to $30 per month, as amended by the Senate, instead of 
$36, as passed by the House. 

On amendment No. 13 (Newton Sigsby) : Provides a pension 
of $21 per month, as amended by the Senate, instead of $30, as 
passed by the House. 

On amendment No, 14: A correction. 

On amendment No. 15 (Exira C. Gilmore): Restores the pro- 
zen for pension, passed by the House, and stricken out by the 

nate, 

On amendment No. 16 (John B. Lynch): Provides an in- 
crease to $25 per month, as amended by the Senate, instead of 
$36, as passed by the House. 

On amendment No. 17 (John L. Wheeler): Strikes out the 
provision for increase of pension. 

On amendment No, 18 (Sylvester Peters): Provides an in- 
crease to $30 per month, as amended by the Senate, instead of 
$36, as passed by the House. 

On amendment No. 19 (Henry N. Tippett): Provides an in- 
crease to $40 per month, as passed by the House, instead of 
$30, as amended by the Senate, 

On amendment No. 20 (Isaac N. Dysard): Provides an in- 
crease to $40 per month, as amended by the Senate, instead of 
$50, as passed by the House. 

On amendment No, 21 (Robert J. Keltner): Provides an in- 
crease to $40 per month, as passed by the House, instead of 
$30, as amended by the Senate. 

On amendment No. 22 (Drucilla T. Collier): Strikes out the 
provision for pension. 

On amendment No. 23 (Keziah Zink): Strikes out the provi- 
sion for pension. 

On amendment No. 24 (Francis M. Newgen): Strikes out the 
provision for inerease of pension, 

On amendment No. 25: A correction. 

On amendment No. 26 (Woodbury Smith): Provides un in- 
crease to $32 per month, as amended by the Senate, instead of 
$40, as passed by the House. 

On amendment No, 27 (Anna Bell O'Neal): Restores the pro- 
vision for pension, passed by the House, and stricken out by 
the Senate. 

On amendment No. 28 (Sylvester A. Simpson): Proyides an 
increase to $40 per month, as amended by the Senate, instead 
of $50, as passed by the House. 

On amendment No. 29 (Myron S. Towne) : A correction. 

On amendment No. 30 (Susan B. Churchill): Restores the 
provision for pension, as passed by the House, stricken out by 
the Senate. 

On amendment No. 31: A correction. 

On amendment No. 32 (Sarah Keys): Strikes out the provi- 
sion for pension z 

On amendment No. 33 (Margaret L. Cisney) : Strikes out the 
provision for pension. 

On amendment No. 34 (Martha R. Benner): Strikes out the 
provision for pension. 

On amendment No. 35 (Allen Morris): Provides an increase 
to $86 per month, instead of $40, as passed by the House, and 
$32, as amended by the Senate. 

On amendment No. 36: A correction. 

On amendment No. 37 (Lydia E. Johnson): Strikes out the 
provision for pension. 

On amendment No. 38 (James A. Jones): Strikes out the pro- 
vision for increase of pension. 


Strikes out the pro- 


WILLIAM A. ASHBROOK, 

JOUETT SHOUSE, 

Jxo. W. LANGLEY, 
Managers on part of House. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr, Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHOUSE. I yield to the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH. I notice that this statement was read frow 
the Recorp and not from the original papers I sould like 
to ask the gentleman where the papers are? 
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Mr. SHOUSE. The papers were filed on Saturday, and I 
presume they are in the hands of the Public Printer. 

Mr. WALSH. The papers gre in the possession of the House? 

Mr. SHOUSE. They are in the possession of the House. 
They were filed Saturday. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I notice that amendment 
No. 13 reduces the pension of Newton Sigsby from $30 to $21. 
Can the gentleman give some idea as to why that was done? 

Mr. SHOUSE. The man in question is not eligible to a pen- 
sion under the general law, having served only 84 days, from 
February 17, 1865, to May 11, 1865, when the war was prac- 
tically over. He was given a special pension on account of 
disabilities which originated in the service, but except for the 
‘special act under which he is proposed to be pensioned he would 
not be entitled to a pension at all. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. ‘That is quite true, but since he is 
entitled to a pension, why make it $21 instead of $30? This 
man was entitled to a pension for disability incurred in the 
service. 

Mr. SHOUSE. He was not granted a pension under the gen- 
eral law, but he is given the rate that he would draw under the 
general law. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. He filed his application for a pension 
40 years ago, and it pended in the bureau for 15 or 20 years. 
If it had been allowed in the bureau, he would have received 
several thousand dollars of back pension, which he did not 
receive under the special act. 

Mr. SHOUSE. He would not have received more than $21 
per month. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON, 
this time. 

Mr. SHOUSE. ‘That is not the fault of the committee. The 
committee never attempts to correct action of the bureau 
which denies a man back pension. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON, I should like to know what the com- 
mittee is for then? 

Mr. SHOUSE. The committee is for the purpose of granting 
special pensions to people that it considers deserving, who are 
not entitled to pensions under existing law, This man was 
refused a pension by the bureau. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. This is exactly that case. 

Mr. SHOUSE. Now, the committee, on account of his dis- 
ability, think it is fair to pension him at the rate of pension 
that he would have received under the general law. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman explain the change of 
policy of the committee in granting pensions to men who served 
less than 90 days? 

Mr. HASTINGS. My understanding is that we had a case 
up last year where a man served less than 90 days and that the 
committee disallowed the pension. I remember the Morton 
case very well. 

Mr. SHOUSE. I will say to the gentleman that my recollec- 
tion is that the committee in the last Congress placed a limit of 
87 days as the lowest limit under any circumstances under 
which they granted a special pension act. This year we have 
placed the limit at either 83 or 84 days; I have forgotten which. 
The clerk of the committee can tell the gentleman. It is a 
matter that was acted upon by the committee as a definite 


But he would have been drawing it all 


policy. 

Mr. HASTINGS. What is the reason for the change of 
policy? 

Mr. SHOUSE. The committee thought that in exceptional 
cases it was proper to do so. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I just wanted to know what was the policy 
of the committee; that is all. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman from Kansas kindly 
elaborate his statement as to the policy that the committee fol- 
lows in granting pensions to those who served less than 90 
days? I have been under the impression and was informed 
only recently by the clerk of the committee that they were not 
considering any cases where the service was less than 87 days. 
Here is a case, to which attention was called by the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. HUDDLESTON], where the soldier served 84 
days. 

Mr. SHOUSE. Either the clerk of the committee was mis- 
taken in his statement or the gentleman misunderstood him, 
because there have been several cases in this Congress and in 
previous Congresses, since I have been a member of the com- 
mittee, where pensions were granted for service of less than 90 
days, under very unusual circumstances and in very deserving 


Mr. STAFFORD. What are those unusual conditions? 

Mr. SHOUSE. Where a man seems to have pretty clear 
proof of disabilities of service origin, but where the bureau did 
not take the view the committee took. The case the gentle- 


man from Alabama cited was pending in the Pension Bureau 
for many years, and finally was turned down, and the commit- 
tee felt that there was enough justice in the case to warrant 
the action by special act to grant a pension of $21. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The committee does not report fayorably 
any pension to any soldier who did not serve 90 days unless he 
has something to base a claim for injuries of service origin? 

Mr. SHOUSE. Exactly. 

Mr. PLATT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHOUSE. Yes. 

Mr. PLATT. Was not the case the gentleman referred to 
pending so long in the Pension Bureau, where a soldier had 
made a claim for service over 90 days? 

Mr. SHOUSE. No; he had served 84 days at the close of the 
war. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHOUSE. Les. 

Mr. CANNON. It is not a change of law; the general law 
requires 90 days’ service, 

Mr. SHOUSE. No; if the gentleman will permit, the general 
law as contrasted with the act of May 11, 1912, provides for 
pensions where a man has disabilities of service origin regard- 
less of service 

Mr. CANNON. That I understand; but this is a claim where 
it was turned down by the Commissioner of Pensions, saying the 
proof was not sufficient that the injury resulted in the service 
in the line of duty. Now, my recollection is that that has been 
frequently done by special act where it has been turned down 
2 the Pension Office where the service had been longer than 90 

ays. 

Mr. SHOUSE. The gentleman knows that under existing 
law any soldier of 90 days’ service is entitled to a pension, and 
increases have been granted where the bureau has refused them. 

Mr. CANNON. That is the same principle. I think if the 
committee was satisfied from the proof submitted that the Com- 
missioner of Pensions made a mistake in turning it down there 
is every reason in justice and equity to give the man a pension. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

The question was taken, and the conference report was 
agreed to. $ 


MINIMUM WAGE BOARD FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration of District business. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Brrns of Ten- 
nessee in the chair. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I call up the 
bill (H. R. 12098) to protect the lives and health and morals 
of women and minor workers in the District of Columbia, and 
to establish a minimum wage board, and define its powers and 


duties, and to provide for the fixing of minimum wages for such 


workers, and for other purposes. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That where used in this act— 
a Tig term “board” means the minimum wage board created by sec- 
on 2; 
The term “commissioners” means the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia ; 
The term “woman” includes only a woman of 18 years of age or 


over; 

The term “ minor” means a person of either sex under the age of 18 
years; 
hove “ occupation ” includes a business, industry, trade, or branch 

ereof. 

Sec, 2. That there is hereby created a board to be known as the 
“minimum w: board,” to be composed of three members to be ap- 
pointed by the Commissioners of the District of Columbia. As far as 

racticable, the members shall be so chosen that one will reprenen the 
nterests of the employing class, one the interests of the employed class, 
and the third will be fair and impartial between employers and em- 
an fg and work for the best interests of the public as a whole. 

he commissioners shall make their first appointments hereunder 
within 30 days after this act takes effect and shall designate one of the 
three members first appointed to hold office until January 1, 1919; one 
to hold office untii January 1, 1920; and one to hold office until January 
1, 1921. On or before the Ist day of January of each year, beginning. 
with the year 1919, the commissioners shall appoint a member to suc- 
ceed the member whose term expires on such ist day of January, and 
such new appointee shall hold office for the term of three years from 
such 1st day of January. Each member shall hold office until his suc- 
cessor is appointed and has qualified; and any vacancy that may occur 
in the membership of the board shall be filled by appointment by the 
commissioners for the unexpired portion of the term. 

A majority of the members shall constitute a quorum to transact 
business, and the act or decision of such a majority shall be deemed 
the act or decision of the board; and no vacancy shall impair the right 
of the remaining members to exercise all the powers of the board. 

Sec. 3. That the first members appointed shall, within 20 days after 
their appointment, meet and organize the board by electing one of their 
number as chairman and by choosing a secretary, who shall not be a 
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f each 


member of the board ; and on or before . 10th day < January 


0 
choose a 


II have power to em- 
such other assistants as may be necessary for the 


y Congress the sum which it may e 
of the secretary, shall not exceed the sum of $5,000. 
Sec. 4. That at any public hearing held by the board any on in- 
terested In the matter an . Any 
— of a pene ren J er oaths, a the 
may require by su a 
nesses, the prođuction of all books, 
tive to any matters under investigation 
at any session of any conference held as 
of disobedience to a subpæna the board 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia in 5 the attendance 
and testimony of witnesses and the production of documentary evidence. 
In case of contumacy or refusal to obe, e re the court may issue 
, the 


invest 


an order Fe one appearance before the reduction of docu- 
mentary evidence, and the giving of evidence tou the matter in 
fail be ch order of the court may be pun- 


and empowered to make 

into effect of this act, including 
rules and of members of the conferences 
hereinafter 
Sec. 6 


commissioners of its work and the proceedings under this a = 
Sec. 7. That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of 

the revenues of the District of Columbia, for the Ben! year ending 

dune 30, 1919, the sum of $5,000, or so much thereof as may be neces- 


sary, to carry into effect the provisions of this act. 
Sec. 8. That the board shall have full power and pitas J (1) To 
investigate and ascertain the wages of women and minors in the dif- 


ferent occupations in which they are employed in the District of Co- 
lumbia; (2) to examine, through any member or authorized representa- 
tive, any book, pay roll, or other of any employer of women or 
minors that in any way appertains to or has a ce pih Leme 
tion of wages of any such women or minors; and (3) to require from 
such employer full and true statements of the wages paid to all women 
and minors in his ee 

Eve loyer sh 
minors employed by 
of the hours work 
time or 


ster. 
rege assist the board in carrying out this act the e eee shall 


at all times Rope, it any information or statistics possession 
under the act of Congress approved February 24, 1914, entitled An 
act to regulate the hours of employment and sa the health of 


N employed in the District of Columbia.“ blic, No. 60, 63d 
‘ong. 

Sec. 9. ‘That the board is hereby authorized and empowered to ascer- 
tain and declare, in the manner hereinafter provided, the following 
things: (a) Standards of minimum wages for women in any occupation 
within the District of Columbia, and what wages are uate to 
supply the necessary cost of living to any such women workers to main- 
tain them in good health and to protect their morals; and (b) standards 
of minimum wages for minors in any oc tion within the District of 
8 and what wages are unreasonably low for any such minor 
workers. 

Sec. 10. That if, after investigation, the board is of opinion that any 
substantial number ef women workers in any occupation are recei 
wages inadequate to supply them with the woman | cost of liy an 
maintain them in h and protect their morals, it may call and con- 
vene a conference for the and with the powers of considering 
and inquiring into and reporting on the sub: inv ed by the 
board and submitted by it to such conference. rence shall 
be comp of not more than three representatives of the employers 
in such occupation, of an equal number of representatives of 
ployees in such occupation, of not more than three disinterested per- 
sous representing the public, and of one or more members of the board. 
The shall name and or a all the members of the conference 
and designate the chairman thereof. Two-thirds of the members of the 
conference shall constitute a quorum, and the decision or recommenda- 
tion or report of the conference on any subject submitted shall require 
a vote of not less than a majority of all its members. 

The board shall present to the conference all the information 
evidence in its possession or control rela 

uiry by the conference, and shall cause to 
erence any witnesses wh 

Sec. 11. That after completing 
the sub, submitt 
tran: 
tions on such subject, in g 
minimum wages for women workers in the openan under inquiry 
and as to what wages are inadeguate to supply cost of 


living to women workers in such occupation and to tain them in 
health and to protect their morals. 
In its re tions on a question of wages the conference (1) 


shall, where it appears that any substantial number of women workers 
in the occupation under are being paid Droe Tates as dis- 
tinguished time rate, recommend minimum pi rates as well as 
minimum time rate and recommend 


p ecessary, Teco: 
for learners and apprentices in such occupation and the maximum 


length of a woman worker may be kept at such as a 
learner or apprentice, which wa; ‘sha 0 - 
mum wages recommended for regular women workers in such oc- 


cupation. 

Sec, 12. That, upon receipt of any report from any conference, the 
board shall consider and review the recommendations, Ae may approve 
or disapproye any or all of such recommendations, and may resubmit 


to the same conference, or a new conference, any subject covered by any 
recommendations so disapproved. 

If the board appreves any recommendations contained in any report 
from any conference, it shall publish a notice, once a week, Yor our 
successive weeks in a newspaper of general circulation printed in tho 
eter d . 3 + 8 es Sats ape ata en named in the 
notice, hold a public hearing at whic persons favor of or o 
o such recommendations will be heard. Ki 

su may, in its discretion, make and render 
such an order anay be proper or necessary to . such recommenda- 


tions and em into effect, requiring all employers in the occupa- 
tion affected to o e and comply with such order, Such 
order shall become effective 60 days after it is made. After such 


or to ley any woman worker in any occupation covered 
order at lower wages than are authorized or permitted therein. oe. 
The board „ as far as is practicable, mail a copy of such order 


to eve 
any eo! § order shall ane a copy 
each room in his establishment in which women workers are employed. 


0 e has been 
ihysically defective or crippled by age or othe: impaired, a specia 
3 authorizing her employment at such wage less pene a oti 
—.— time-rate wage as shall be fixed by the board and stated in the 
cense. 


Sec. 14. That the board may at any time oe into wages of minors 
empio: ed in any occupation in the District of Columbia and determine 
sul e wages for them. When the board has made such determination 
it may make such an order as may be 2 ge or necessary to carry such 
determination into effect. Such order ll become effective days 
after it is made; and after such order becomes effective and while it 
is effective it shall be unlawful for any employer in such oceupation to 
rr a minor at less wages than are specified or required in or by 
such order, s 

Sec. 15. That any conference may make a separate inquiry into and 


| report on any branch of any occupation, and the board may make a sep- 


arate order affecting any branch of occupation. 
Sec. 16. That the board shall from to time investigate and ascer- 
ei aia Hot ge a ber in cee ere ot eee observing 
comp Wi ers, an re 0 corporati 
counsel of the District of Columbia all violations of this act. 3 
Sec. 17. That all be yare of fact arising genre forego 


on any such question of — but there shall be a right 


ourt of the District of Co- 
lumbia from any ruling or holdin 
embodied in any decision or order of the board; and, on the same ques- 
ep ees iam, i Ag 5 7 Court 1 is i District 
0 umbia. In such n s the corporation counsel s pear 
for and represent the board. = 
Sec. 18. That whoever violates this act, whether an employer or his 
agent, or the director, officer, or agent of any corporation shall be 


a lty of a misdemeanor ; and, upon conviction thereof, shall ba 
py by a fine of not less than $25 nor more than $100, or by im- 
prisonment not less than 10 days nor more than 3 mon or by both 


guch fine and risonment. 

Sec. 19. That any employer and his agent, or the director, officer, or 
agent of any corporation, who discharges or in other manner 
eriminates against any employee because such e: oyee has served or 
ls about to serve on any conference, or has testified or is about to 
testify, or eb use such enpara E r om tle plier ne may serve 
on any conference or may 7 5 any on or ceedings 
under or relative to this act, shall be deemed guilty of a 


nc. 20. 
or 
a violation of this act, 


22. That if any woman worker is paid by her ag og less than 
the minimum wage to which she is entitled under or by virtue of an 
order of the board, she may recover in a civil action the full amount 
of such minimum ware less any amount actually paid to her by the 
employer, together with such reasonable attorney's fees as may be 
allowed by the court, and any a ent for her to work for less than 


such minimum shall be no defense to such action. 
Suc. 23. That this act shall be known as the “ District of Columbia 
minimum-wage law.“ The purposes of the act are to protect the women 


and minors of the District from conditions detrimental to their health 
and morals, resulting from wages which are Inadequate to maintain 
decent standards of living, and the act in each of its provisions and in 
its entirety shall be interpreted to effectuate these purposes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. Hrerzarp] will have charge of the bill, and 
I yield my time to him. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Colorado is recog- 
nized for an hour. 

Mr, HILLIARD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr, Kearrna], the author of the bill. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, this is a bill to establish a 
minimum-wage board in the District of Columbia. The bill is 
based on the Oregon law, which has been sustained by the 
courts of that State and by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Therefore there is little question as to the legality of 
this legislation. The need of the legislation, so far as the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is concerned, is shown by the report made by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Department of Labor, 
acting under a resolution adopted by this House. 

The subcommittee of the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, which considered this bill, has submitted a very full 


1918. 


and interesting report to the House, which was prepared by my 
friend and colleague, Mr. HILLIARD, of Colorado. I would ask 
every Member of the House to read that report, because I be- 
lieve it contains all the information needed for the proper con- 
sideration of this bill. 

It is significant that for the first time in the history of legis- 
lation of this character employers and employees have been able 
to come together on a satisfactory bill. When the committee 
was holding its hearings the first witness to appear was the 
representative of the Business Men’s Association of the District 
of Columbia, Mr. Columbus. He represented practically all 
the business concerns which would be subject to this act, and he 
assured the committee that the business men, after examining 
the legislation, were convinced it was fair. The committee 
also heard from the representatives of workers in various in- 
dustries, representatives of the American Federation of Labor, 
and social workers who devote special attention to women and 
children in industry. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. Les. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Does the bill include women employed 
us domestic servants? 

Mr. KEATING. That would be a matter to be determined by 
the board. If the gentleman will read the bill 
Mr. LONGWORTH. I have read the bill. 

Mr. KEATING. Itis within the power of the board to consider 
yarious industries, one at a time. It would, I think, be within 
the power of the board, if it saw fit after proper investigation, 
to consider the condition of those engaged in domestic service. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. ‘The board could class that as one of 
the industries? 

Mr. KEATING. I presume so. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Does the gentleman think that is ad- 
visable? There is a provision compelling every employer to 
register every employee and the amount of the wages. Does the 
gentleman think that would be advisable, to compel the employer 
of women servants to register their names and the amount of 
their wages? 

Mr. KEATING. I do not know that any employer would 
object to it. In the first place, the gentleman will bear in 
mind—because the objection was urged with some force by a 
lady who visited my office—the only thing the legislation pro- 
vides is that the worker shall be given a living wage. That ‘is 
the basis of the whole thing. 

I submit that the man or woman who desires a servant should 
be prepared to pay that worker a living wage, and I know the 
gentleman from Ohio Mr. LoxncwortH] agrees with me that 
the person who can not afford to pay a servant a sufficient 
amount to enable the servant to live decently should be com- 
pelled to do his or her own work. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. In a moment. As far as I know, no board 
clothed with these powers has undertaken to go into the problem 
of domestic servants which, as the gentleman will recognize and 
us I recognize, is very intricate. 

Mr. WALSH. I think the gentleman has already answered 
that which I was about to ask, and that is whether in Oregon or 
any of these 10 other States domestic service, or the work which 
servants do, has been classed as an industry? 

Mr. KEATING. So far as I know it has not been. 

Mr. WALSH. So that there is no precedent for the board 
created by this act to class that occupation as an industry. 

Mr. KEATING. No; there is no precedent, and I confess that 
I can see where the matter might be argued. It would be a 
matter, it seems to me, for the board first of all to decide, and 
it is entirely conceivable that eventually that might be sub- 
jected to judicial review, but the measure is drawn in such a 
way as to safeguard the rights of the employer quite as much 
as the rights of the employee. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Is the Government also regarded as an 
employer? 

Mr. KEATING. I do not think the Government would be 
regarded as an employer under this act. At least, there is no 
necessity, in my judgment, for any such provision as that, and 
it was not so Intended. 8 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. I have not read the bill, but is it designed 
to fix the hours of labor? 

Mr. KEATING. No. Perhaps it would be well for me to 
tell just what the bill does. The bill, first of all, is designated 
to safeguard women and children in industry. It does not go 
outside of that. The wage to be determined is the minimum 
wage, the living wage, the irreducible minimum, below which 
you can not sustain life and live in a decent American way. 
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The bill provides that the Commissioners. of the District of 
Columbia shall appoint a commission consisting of three mem- 
bers, and in that connection the bill states that, as far as 
practicable, the members of the board shall be so chosen that 
one “shall represent the interests of the employing class, one 
the interests of the employee class, and the third will be fair 
and impartial between employers and employees and work for 
the best interests of the public as a whole.” 

The board may call a conference for the purpose of consider- 
ing and reporting on the subjects suggested by the board and 
submitted by it to such conference. 

The conference shall be composed of not more than three rep- 
resentatives of the employers in the occupation under consid- 
eration, of an equal number of representatives of the em- 
ployed in such occupation, and of not more than three disin- 
terested persons representing’ the public, and of one or more 
members of the board. 

This conference shall meet and go over all the evidence in 
eonnection with conditions in the particular occupation or in- 
dustry under consideration, and then make a report to the board. 
The board may accept that report or reject it, but can not 
change the figures contained in the report. If the board ap- 
proves the report, it has power under the provisions of this 
act to enforce that finding. 

Mr. ROSE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. Yes. 

Mr. ROSE. The gentleman is a newspaper man himself, and 
I desire to call his attention to the provisions of section 12, on 
page 9, wherein it is provided that notice of any recommenda- 
tions of the board contained in any report from the conference 
shall be published for four successive weeks in a newspaper 
of general circulation in the District of Columbia. 

I can see trouble arising from such a condition. That is, it 
is possible that any single newspaper may publish itself as an 
official newspaper of the District of Columbia, and I suggest 
the advisability of having the conference reports published in 
not less than three newspapers of general circulation in order 
to avoid the difficulty likely to arise, and which is usual under 
such conditions. 

Mr. KEATING. The object in confining it to one newspaper, 
of course, was to save money. Although I am a newspaper 
man and am in sympathy with the urgent need of securing 
funds for the business offices of newspapers, yet I feel that we 
should restrict expenditures as much as possible under this 
law. Personally, I think the insertion in one newspaper of gen- 
eral circulation would be sufficient and would not authorize the 
newspaper to call itself an official organ. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The title of the bill provides 
that it is to protect the lives, the health, and the morals of 
women and minor workers in the District of Columbia. I have 
been wondering, since this bill has received a great deal of pub- 
lic attention, whether you are not going too far in this under- 
taking to protect or regulate the morals of women in a mini- 
mum wage bill. 

Mr. KEATING. I think this is a clear exercise of the police 
power of the Government, and the language used was taken, as 
I recall it, from the Oregon law, in order, as the lawyers put 
it, that we might not venture too far afield and might be quite 
sure of the constitutionality of the act. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Well, the suggestion might 
be that only the poorer class is immoral? 

Mr. KEATING. No; the gentleman, I am sure, fully agrees 
with me that when it comes to the question of morals the 
poor may well stand a comparison with the rich, and I am 
sure when the gentleman considers this bill that he will appre- 
ciate that we are not making any attempt to create a “snoop- 
ing” committee to go out and investigate the morals of the 
poor. I think the gentleman knows me well enough to know that 
I would be the last to join in such an expedition. This bill 
is just what it purports to be on its face, and that is a bill 
designed to give to women and children who work a living 
wage. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
tion of morality at all? 

Mr. KEATING. Because we are doing it under the police 
power, and the lawyers drafted the title, which I assume 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HILLIARD. I will yield the gentleman five mirutes ad- 
ditional. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If the gentleman vill yield 
for a moment more. This is an interesting question and it is 
an important one. Some time ago the Congress passed a bill the 


Then why raise the ques- 
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purpose of which was to correct the morals of the people of the 
District of Columbia. The gentleman knows that bill very 
well. Why again refer to the question of morals? The wage 
question and the question of the morals of the people 

Mr. KEATING. Oh, I fully agree 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, Then why put it in the bill 
at all? 

Mr. KEATING. Because the language used here is the lan- 
guage used in the Oregon act, as I say. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does not the gentleman think 
we should have some originality in the Congress of the United 
States in matters of this kind? 

Mr. KEATING. The gentleman is quite right, but, neverthe- 
less, I think we may, with propriety, say that the purpose of 
the bill is to protect the lives, health, and morals of the women 
and children engaged in industry by giving them a living wage, 
but there is absolutely nothing in it to suggest 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, That far we a 

Mr. KEATING. I can assure the gentleman that if he will 
consult with those who are to be benefited by the enactment of 
this act he will find that they are not raising objections to the 
title of the bill. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I hope the gentleman does not 
think I am trying to impede the passage of the bill. 

Mr. KEATING. I acquit the gentleman of any such inten- 
tion. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman said a little 
while ago that the report of the committee, made by the gentle- 
man from Colorado [Mr. Hirrarp], went fully into this subject 
and constitutes an explanation of the bill. 

Mr. KEATING. A very excellent explanation. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman state 
whether there has been any complaint of immorality arising in 
the District of Columbia since the passage of the so-called 
Kenyon law? 

Mr. KEATING. The gentleman from Colorado has no in- 
formation on that subject, and of course the question of the reg- 
ulation of the red-light district has nothing to do with this bill. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman's bill proposes 
to protect the morals of women—— 

Mr. KEATING. By the enactment of the minimum-wage law. 
I think every Member of the House appreciates the real object 
of the bill. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KHATING. I will yield to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman stated the Oregon law has been 
upheld by the Supreme Court of the United States. I notice 
that it was upheld by an equally divided court, and there is no 
opinion written in the case. I want to ask the gentleman if he 
contends as the author of this measure that because the State 
of Oregon has the right to enact a minimum-wage law applying 
to persons employed in Oregon, the Congress would therefore 
have the right to enact a similar law as applied to the District 
of Columbia? 

Mr. KEATING. Personally I have no doubt about the consti- 
tutionality of this bill 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman think because the Oregon 
law was held constitutional therefore this law would be so 
held? 

Mr. KEATING. 
weight. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. KEATING. I will. 

Mr. FESS. There is no attempt in the law to fix a minimum 
wage? 

Mr. KEATING. No; it merely provides the machinery by 
which the minimum wage may be determined, as I explained a 
few minutes ago, by the creation of the conferences on which 
employers and employed are represented. This is the system 
which prevails in Massachusetts and in other States, and the 
results have been so extremely gratifying—— 

Mr. FESS. May I ask if the board that you create by the 
law is supervisory or has it power to make a contract? Will 
the board interfere with the contract before it is made and be 
a party to the contract, and do they supervise? 

Mr. KEATING. The board names the members of a con- 
ference committee. The conference committee looks into all the 
facts in relation to a certain occupation or industry, and as 
the result of that investigation reports a minimum wage to 
be paid to women in that industry. The minimum wage board 
provided for in this bill has the power to either accept or 
reject that finding, but can not change the finding. We will 
suppose the board fixed $8.50 a week as the minimum wage for 
women employed in the department stores as saleswomen; the 
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minimum wage board can not make it $8 or $9 a week, but might 
reject the report and appoint a new conference made up as the 
first conference was. In case of acceptance the board would be 
charset with the duty of seeing to it that the finding was en- 
orced. 

Mr. FESS. The acceptance of the board would make it a 
contract enforcible under the law, and any refusal to respect 
the contract will be subject to a penalty fixed in the law? 

Mr. KEATING. The penalty is provided here. Any employer 
violating the law would be subject to penalty. 

Mr. FESS. Does the gentleman say we have already such 
laws in some of the States? 

Mr. KEATING. You have such laws in 12 States, namely, 
Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Kansas, Massachu- 
setts, Minnesota, Nebraska, Oregon, Utah, Washington, and 
Wisconsin. They are not identical by any means, but they are 
all along the same general lines, The Oregon law was the one 
that attracted most attention and was finally carried to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. Massachusetts has pro- 
ceeded along these same general lines, but in the Massachusetts 
law there is no penalty for the violation of the decrees of the 
minimum-wage board. We place the penalty here so that the 
finding may be enforced, It may interest the House to know 
that according to the very best authorities a majority of the 
women in industry are working for less than a living wage. It 
is estimated by those who have gone into the subject that 
between 50 and 60 per cent of the women who work day in 
and day out are drawing less than a living wage, and the 
conditions found here in the District of Columbia were quite 
as bad as those developed elsewhere. The investigators of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics found that almost one-half of the 
600 women workers interviewed and questioned as to their in- 
come and expenditures earn less than $8 per week. Over two- 
thirds earned less than $10 a week. 

This low wage was not owing to their youth and inexperience— 
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for 72 per cent were 21 years of age or older, and one-half of those 
earning less than $9 per week had been at work for five years and more. 

So the necessity for the enactment of this kind of a law here 
in the District of Columbia has been amply demonstrated by a 
thorough investigation conducted by authority of Congress. The 
legality of the law is sustained by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and the sufficiency of the remedy is demonstrated 
by the experience of a number of States. 

Mr. FESS. One more question, if the gentleman will permit. 
Does the law apply to the people working in the District of Co- 
lumbia as disassociated from those working for the Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. KEATING. Those 
affected. 

Mr. REED. In the occupations investigated I want to know 
if the women engaged in domestic service in the District of 
Columbia were included in the investigation? 

Mr. KEATING. I can not state offhand. It was a general 
investigation, however, and an endeavor was made to cover all 
occupations. 

Mr. REED. Does not the gentleman think that on page 6, 
lines 12 and 13, where in referring to the standard of minimum 
wages for “ women in any occupation,” that that language would 
include practically any occupation where women were em- 
ployed, domestic service as well as other service? 

Mr. KEATING. Yes. As I stated in answer to another in- 
quiry, I think under this law, if the board saw fit, it might deal 
with the wages of domestic servants. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Colorado 
has expired, 

Mr. HILLIARD. I yield to the gentleman two minutes more. 

Mr. COX. I would like to ask the gentleman about how 
many women in the District this would affect now, according 
to the hearings before the committee? 

Mr. KEATING. I do not think the number of women affected 
has been secured. It is possible the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee might be able to give you the information. 

Mr. COX. I did not know but probably a census had been 
taken. , 

Mr. KEATING. It is possible the figures have been put in. 

Mr. COX. Was there anything before the committee as to 
how many: ünors would be affected by it? 

Mr. KEATING. No. I do not think we had those figures. 
My impression is that the only figures available are those se- 
cured from the last census. 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. If a woman is not satisfied 
with the wages she is receiving here in the department stores, 
say, would this law permit her to apply to the commissioners? 
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Mr. KEATING. The commissioners would haye no power to 
regulate an individual's wages in the sense that if a woman were 
dissatisfied she might go to che commissioners and say, “I do 
not think I am getting a sufficient wage, and will you please see 
to it I get more?” ‘There is nothing of that kind contemplated 
in this law. 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. 
single woman? 

Mr. KEATING. It would have to be taken up as an occupa- 
tion or industry, and all the women engaged in that industry 
would have to be considered and the minimum wage would be 
fixed for all women in that industry. 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. Then all the women, or a 
sufficient number, would have to petition? 

Mr. KEATING. In all probability when this legislation is 
enacted the first thing to be done would be to take up the condi- 
tion in the department stores. 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. Suppose the women would 
not ask for it, would the commission take it up? 

Mr. KEATING. The commission might proceed without be- 
ing requested, but, as a rule, these minimum-wage commis- 
sioners will be kept busy taking care of petitions from the vari- 
ous industries. And this fact has been demonstrated, beyond 
the shadow of a doubt, that it has brought employer and em- 
ployee together, When they sit around the table and discuss 
conditions in an industry, it does not take very long to ascer- 
tain what the minimum wage should be in that industry. 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. May I ask one more ques- 
tion? 

Mr. KEATING. And in none of these States have they had 
very serious difficulty. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Colorado 
has expired. 

Mr. HILLIARD. Mr. Chairman, how much time have I used? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has used 27 minutes. 

Mr. HILLIARD, I would like the gentleman from Wisconsin 
to use some of his time. 

Mr. CARY. I would like to get recognition in my own right. 

Mr. HILLIARD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the rest of my 
time, 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will that cut off others who desire to 
speak on this bill? 

Mr. CARY. I am not opposed to the bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There is no limit of time in general debate. 
Anybody can get recognition for an hour before general debate 
is closed. 

Mr. CARY. I will yield to gentlemen on this side. I yield 
five minutes to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Green]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I am most heartily in 
favor of this bill. It is a step in the right direction, and one 
that we ought to have taken, in my judgment, long ago; a step 
that really ought to have been taken first in the District of 
Columbia. Instead of that, we have let a number of States 
get ahead of us, and, as the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
KEATING] has very well stated, so far as any report that I can 
get from any of the various States that have adopted it shows, 
it has proved highly successful and of great benefit in the 
States. 

In the brief time that is allotted to me I wish to say only a 
few words with reference to the general proposition which is 
involved in the bill. The old doctrine of laissez faire has, I 
am glad to say, become almost obsolete. Even in England, 
where it originated, it has been repudiated. England has seen 
the effect of this theory in the deterioration of the physical and 
moral well-being of its workers. They found when they got into 
war that the physical condition of the average English working- 
man was far below what it ought to be, far below what the public 
had the right to expect, and far below what it might have been 
had proper care been taken of them in the way of general law. 
By her old-age pension law and other remedial measures Eng- 
land has shown that she no longer intends that the welfare of 
her workingmen shall be permitted, like the price of commodi- 
ties, to be governed solely by the law of supply and demand. 

There is one feature of laws of this kind in regard to which 
I wish to speak most particularly. Gentlemen have noticed 
from the report that accompanies the bill that, far from being 
opposed to the bill, the Merchants and Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of this city have come to its support. They have a reason 
for this, and a very excellent reason. I believe that the average 
employer wants to treat his employees fairly and wishes to give 
them a proper and a living wage, but as long as there are some 
in competition with him who do not, who wish to grind down 
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their employees to the Jast cent and care nothing about their 
well-being, either morally or physically, he is then forced by 
competition to pay the same wages that they pay and drag 
his employees down to the same level, although this may be the 
last thing that he desires. 

Now, by reason of this bill, if wages are fairly adjusted all 
over the District, every employer then can pay a fair and living 
wage. If he is not willing to do that, he will be compelled to do 
so, and those who have all the time desired to do that will be 
able to do so and meet competition on his part. 

So far as the public is concerned, I do not believe that it will 
cost the public anything; but if it did cost the public anything 
the public ought to, and I believe will gladly, pay the expense. 
The reason why I believe it will not cost the public anything is 
because I think that those who are mean enough to mistreat 
their employees in the matter of wages, to grind them, as I said, 
down to the last cent for which they could obtain their labor, 
owing to the conditions which they had to meet—parties that 
will do this will, if possible, put into their own pockets what- 
ever they are able to sweat from the brows of those that work 
for them. Consequently, although the sweat shop is created with 
all its evils, the publie pays no less for its products, unless they 
are of inferior quality. 

This bill is necessary, because those who apply for employ- 
ment can not have the matter determined on the basis of fair- 
ness or the returns which they will give for the pay which is 
granted them. They are often compelled to take whatever the 
employer offers them. They do not deal on equal terms with the 
employer. He is, as a rule, in a position to dictate the terms of 
the agreement, to say what he will pay and no more. The em- 
ployees, as a rule, have no option. Having no independent 
means, they must work to make a living. All the time there 
stares them in the face the necessity of obtaining bread and 
butter for the morrow, and if they can not obtain it at the de- 
sired wage they must take that which they can get, whatever 
it may be and however low it may fall, The inevitable conse- 
quences have been shown, not only in England, as I said, but 
also in our own country. A wage upon which the employee can 
not live in decency and in some degree of comfort inevitably 
tends to lower not only the physical standard, but the moral 
standard. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. COX. Why not extend it to men as well as women? 

Mr. GREEN of Towa. I know of no objection to that; but in 
these matters we are compelled sometimes to move only a step 
at a time, and perhaps it is best in some of these matters that 
we should move slowly. But I spoke somewhat inadvertently 
when I said there was no reason why it should not be extended 
to men. I will qualify that and say there is a greater reason for 
extending it to the case of women and children. 

Mr. COX. I think that is true. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. There are not so many avenues of 
employment open to them; they have not so many opportunities 
to look about and make a choice and to refuse if the proper 
wage is not offered to them. 

Mr. COX. I think the gentleman’ states the case well, but I 
can not see any valid reason why it should not be extended to 
men. Let me ask the gentleman another question for informa- 
tion. I have not looked into this question very much. Refer- 
ence has been made to the States that have enacted laws on this 
question, as set out in the report. Do those laws apply only to 
women or to women and men? 

Mr. HILLIARD. They apply only to women and children. 

Mr, COX. Is that stated in the report as to the States that 
have enacted this legislation? 

Mr. HILLIARD. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Section 17 requires that no appeal shall 
be taken from the decision of the board on any such question 
of fact. It is hard to tell how far that goes. Does the gentle- 
man think there will be no appeal from the wages set by the 
board, either to make the wage higher or lower? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. No; I should not think so. I was not 
aware that this bill was coming up to-day. Consequently I 
have not studied it as carefully as I would have studied it if 
I had known it was to be made the order for to-day; but my 
offhand opinion as a lawyer would be that appenls would not be 
absolutely concluded in that way, because the question of the 
wage would be a mixed question of !aw and fact. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. It is possible that it might be a mixed 
question, but not necessarily, 
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Mr, GREEN of Iowa. Not necessarily. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. And if you enact a law providing that 
no appeal shall be taken from the board on any question of fact, 
I think it is going a little too far. I think the court on appeal 
ought to be able to consider questions both of law and of fact 
us to conclusions reached and wages fixed by the board. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I hardly think the court would be as 
well qualified to determine a question which was purely one 
of fact as the board would be, which is expected to make a spe- 
cial study of all these questions and make its findings from a 
somewhat broader view of the situation than the court would 
take as to questions of fact. The questions of law, of course, 
should be left to the court. At this time, speaking without ma- 
ture deliberation, which might change my view, my opinion is 
that the question of what would be a living wage would be a 
question of fact only, but that regulations to enforce the pay- 
ment thereof would involve legal questions. 

Mr. ROSE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I yield to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. ROSE. Does not the gentleman think the result of the 
hearings of this board will make the wages in the District of 
Columbia higher than anywhere else in this country? I notice 
by the papers that the cost of living in the District of Columbia 
is from 80 to 40 per cent higher than at any other place in this 
country, 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. That may be the result, but that does 
not alter my desire to see the bill become a law. 

Mr. ROSE. I agree with the gentleman in that this bill in 
many of its provisions should be enacted into law. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. While I think it is possible that that 
will be the result, I do not think it ought to be the result. 
I think this Congress ought to do something to regulate the 
cost of living in the District of Columbia. There is no reason 
why it should be so much higher than elsewhere, except that 
profiteering is rampant. Incidentally I will say that I have 
in my pocket a list of prices of articles of necessity, published 
in my own town, and if it would not take too much of the time 
of the committee I should like to call attention to the items of 
that list, showing that prices there are from 20 to 50 per cent 
less than here, especially on meats, when there ought to be 
very little difference in the prices there and in this town. 
I hope that question will engage the attention of the proper 
board in this city at some time in the near future. It is a 
matter in which we are not only interested personally, but we 
are interested on behalf of all the people of the city. 

Mr. REED. Will the gentleman yield for a question about 
the bill? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. REED. The author of the bill stated that the board 
would evidently be kept very busy. The act provides that the 
members of the board are to receive no salary for their sery- 
tces. Does the gentleman believe we can always have an 
efficient board in view of that fact, and that it will be imbued 
with enough of the spirit of altruism to enable it to perform 
intelligently this service at all times? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I think so, on a matter of this kind, 
We have perhaps sometimes underrated the patriotism of the 
people of this country. In England they have boards and high 
commissions whose members, as a rule, receive no salaries 
whatever, although their duties may take all the time of men 
of high standing and important business connections. I believe 
the same thing could be done in this country, especially in a 
matter of this kind, which would very naturally excite the 
sympathy and altruistic spirit of those engaged in it. I believe 
the proper persons can be obtained to carry on the business of 
ihe board without any salaries. If salaries were appended to 
these positions I think naturally it would somewhat tend to 
lower their real standing. I would like to see those on the 
board serve without compensation, unless indeed it became 
necessary in order that the working people should have a 
proper representation upon the board, 

Just one minute more. I am very glad to see this bill come 
before the House with the unanimous support of the committee 
on the affairs of the District, ard I commend them most heartily 
for their action. There is no work more needed, no duty more 
pressing upon us at this time, than to see that in this great 
crisis of affairs the physical and moral welfare of the working 
people is taken care of so far as the exigencies of the occasion 
will admit, and I earnestly support the bill for that reason. 
[Appiause.] 

Mr. CARY. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Moore]. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I commend the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Keatrrye] for haying introduced 
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this bill, and I think he misunderstood the questions I put to 
him a little while ago about one or two phases of it. To me it 
seems to be entirely unnecessary and gratuitous to include in the 
title of the bill or in the body of the bill a suggestion that it is 
an attempt to regulate the morals of women who have to work. 
That seems to be an unfair and unnecessary reflection upon 
those who ure less favored in this world than some of their 
wealthier sisters. The title sets out that the bill is to protect 
the lives, health, and morals of women and minor workers. It 
would be quite sufficient to say that it is a bill to protect the 
lives and health of women and minor workers and leave ont the 
question of morals altogether, because that is a matter that can 
not well be regulated by law. 

Mr. REED. Would the gentleman substitute “social condi- 
tions,” or something of that kind, which would be a milder term? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I do not like that, either, be- 
cause I do not like the suggestion that because women are obliged 
to work therefore you must legislate with respect to their morals 
or their personal rights, 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. Does the gentleman doubt that the 
necessity for protecting the lives and health of the women is 2 
sufficient justification for the law without any regard to the 
question of morals? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I think it is quite sufficient to 
say that the bill is intended to protect the lives and the health 
of women and minor workers in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. Is not that of itself sufficient to justify 
the legislation? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I think so. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. Right in that connection, if I am not 
trespassing too much on the gentleman’s time, section 9 provides 
that this board is authorized to ascertain and declare standards 
of wages and what wages are inadequate to protect the morals 
of women. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That implies an inquiry by the 
board which, I presume, would be sufficient. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. Right in that connection, the bill pro- 
vides that this conference shall be called, and is not that in and 
of itself almost an indictment of the morals of the class of em- 
ployees into which they are inquiring? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I should think so. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. It seems so to me. . 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I do not know how far I shall 
carry my opposition to the bill on that ground. I am inclined 
to favor the purpose of the bill. I think the purpose is com- 
mendable, and I have commended the gentleman from Colorado, 
who is generally active in these matters, for having introduced 
the bill, but he has followed blindly the act of the Legislature of 
the State of Oregon. My contention is that the Congress of the 
United States ought to be sufficiently big of itself to originate 
legislation of this kind without necessarily following the lan- 
guage of the Oregon Legislature. 

Mr. KEATING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, Yes. 

Mr. KEATING. The gentleman recognizes that it Is desir- 
able, where it is possible to do it, to adopt the language which 
has been construed by the courts. At least, that seems to be 
the opinion of competent attorneys. I want to say to the gentle- 
man that I am in complete accord with the position he has taken, 
and I will readily join with the gentleman in eliminating any- 
thing from the bill which can be construed in any way as a 
reflection upon the morals of those who are to benefit from this 
legislation, because that was not the intent of those who drafted 
it. The sole purpose of placing the language in the bill was to 
bring it within the decision of the Supreme Court, and the courts 
have held that Oregon has the power to enact legislation for the 
purpose set forth in the title of the bill, and those interested in 
the bill felt that we ought to adhere to the language and not 
take a chance that the Supreme Court might change its mind. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I am pleased the gentleman 
from Colorado has made that statement, and I want to say just 
this, that inasmuch as this bill now, if it goes through, which I 
presume it will, will be sanctioned by the Congress of the United 
States and held up as a model to all the States of the Union, in 
addition to Oregon, it might be well for the Congress to exercise 
a little discretion in regard to the language, as well as the effect 
of the bill. Apart from the question of morals, which we have 
discussed sufficiently, I want to call attention to section 2 and 
say that I can not quite agree with the language in that sec- 
tion. We do not want to pass legislation in Congress that will 
be a reflection upon the morals of the working people. Neither 
would we want to pass legislation here which would sanction 
the calling of one part of our people a class as distinguished from 
anothér part of our people. But section 2 does this very unusual 
thing of defining classes, something I do not approve of im any 
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sense. The gentleman from Colorado in his argument made 
a little while ago said that one of the advantages of this bill 
would be that it-would group around the council table em- 
ployers and employees, and that they would get to know each 
other better. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. CARY. I yield to the gentleman five minutes more. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And to that argument of the 
gentleman from Colorado I subscribe most heartily. But take 
section 2 as presented, it is provided that when you come to 
make up this minimum wage board, one of the members shall 
represent the interest of the employing class. Now, the word 
“class” is unnecessary in this connection, because the use of 
it, rather than tending to bring the elements together, would 
tend to separate them at once. It goes on further to say, “and 
the other shall be one of the interests of the employed class.” 
Again, I say that that word is out of place. It separates the 
very people we want to bring together. 

When we come to the second section I intend to offer an 
amendment striking out the word “ class,” because I think it is 
unnecessary and dangerous. Rather than help to bring the 
elements together around the council table, as suggested by the 
gentleman from Colorado, it will have a reverse tendency. This 
great country of ours is not a country of classes. 

Mr. REED. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr, REED. Might not one of these women employed at good 
wages in a department be an employer herself of labor at home 
and thereby in both classes? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That is very likely to happen. 
I venture to say that there are thousands of women in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia obtaining relatively High wages as Govern- 
ment employees who go home and give orders themselves to 
those they employ. It would be very harsh of the law to say 
that a woman who is employed in Government service belongs 
to one class and the woman who does the household work to 
another class and the employer in a third class. It is un- 
American. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes, 

Mr. FESS. The gentleman would not object if you should 
say “ one as the representative of the employers and the other as 
the representative of the employees.” 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. No; that it what I was goin: 
to suggest. i 
1 FESS. We have in recent legislation done just that 
thing. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. When we come to it, I shall 
offer an amendment which will eliminate the word “ class.” 

I want to illustrate. Workmen employed in the industries 
who are vital to the prosecution of the war do not like to be 
called servants, neither do they like to recognize those who 
employ them as “ masters.“ For a long time the word “ master“ 
was applied to various associations of employers, but it became 
repugnant to those who were employed, and gradually the word 
“master” was eliminated from the titles of such associations. 
These words as applied to employers and employees have gone 
out in modern nomenclature, although the terms “master and 
servant” are still technically familiar to you gentlemen of the 
bar. “Master and servant” are no longer American terms. 
They are entirely foreign to the Government of the United 
States, which is now contending for a world democracy. “ Mas- 
ter” and “servant” and “class” are terms belonging to the 
feudal age. They are too aristocratic for a democratic Re- 
public. I trust that when the time comes the gentlemen who 
brought in the bill will consent to have the word “class” 
stricken out. 

I also hope the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. KEATING] will 
not misunderstand the questions I put to him a little while ago. 
They were put in good faith and tended to show, as his state- 
ment since made tends to show, the wisdom of a little discus- 
sion of bills of this kind. I have no purpose to carp over the 
bill and every desire to pass it, so far as the main purpose of it 
is concerned. 

The CHAIRMAN. ,The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has again expired. 

Mr. ROSE. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask the gentleman a 
question. 

Mr. CARY. I yield two minutes more to the gentleman, 

Mr. ROSE. Mr. Chairman, recurring to the former discus- 
sion in respect to the word “morals” is it not generally be- 
lieved that the low wages usually paid to girls has a tendency 
to their immorality. 
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Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
been spread broadcast. 

Mr. ROSE. I would like to see that impression blotted out. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. We have had numerous up- 
lift societies, which in their reports convey that impression; 
but I would ask the gentleman if he thinks there is any more 
immorality among the poor than among the rich. That is the 
long and the short of it. 

Mr. ROSE. I do not, but I always have thought that has 
been the general belief; that the wages paid to girls should be 
higher, in order to protect their morals; and I thought that 
ee what this committee had in mind when they presented this 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. We will grant all that; but 
I will ask again, if the well-dressed girl is any more likely 5 
be moral than the poorly dressed girl? 

Mr ROSE. Not in my judgment. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Then why raise the question 
at all? 

Mr. ROSE. I am satisfied that it should be eliminated. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I think it should go out of 
the bill. We are dealing with the question of wages and work- 
ing conditions, and why drag in the question of morality in a 
way that reflects upon those who, in this instance, happen to be 
working people. 

Mr. ROSE. It surely was never intended as a reflection of 
that kind. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I am satisfied of that, since 
the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Krattne] made his state- 
ment. I am satisfied that was not the purpose in using the 
phrase in this bill, and I trust the gentlemen will consent to 
have it go out. 

Mr. ROSE. I am in hopes that the gentleman's remarks will 
result in having the word eliminated from the bill. 

Mr. CARY. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to ihe gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Fess]. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, the question of minimum wage is 
one in which I have been interested for a good many years. I 
recognize the basis upon which the claim is made and fully 
appreciate it. I also recognize the difficulty of administering 
such a law without doing some injustice both to the one em- 
ployed as well as to those who employ. The matter came up in 
Ohio in 1912 in the constitutional convention of which I was a 
member. It was thoroughly gone into, and after having given 
it sympathetic study I came to the conclusion that we ought to 
write in the constitution the sanction for the legislature to pass 
laws fixing a minimum wage if the legislature could find a basis 
of operation which would make such a law justifiable. That 
was in 1912. The legislature, so far as individual members 
interest go, has had the matter up at different times, but up to 
the present time have never been able to work out a minimum 
wage law in our State which was sufficiently grounded to win 
the support of the legislature. To-day we have no such a law 
in the State, not primarily because there is opposition to it but 
because of the difficulty in working it out. From the nature of 
such legislation it can not be made workable in a large State 
in which such great variety of conditions exist where labor can 
not be made uniform throughout the State. So that the ques- 
tion of the minimum wage is not to me one of incidental or 
fugitive interest since it is one to which I have given a good 
deal of study. I think that this proposed law removes a good 
deal of the difficulty in administration by virtue of the fact 
that you are creating a board to sit upon the individual cases 
covering classes of employment and to make recommendations 
which have the force of law to which there is a penalty at- 
tached for its violation. This permits a variation in wage not 
only in classes of employment but localities, if not degrees of 
efficiency, all of which should be considered. That cures in a 
marked degree the difficulty that has always appealed to me 
when you come to make a general minimum law by which you 
say that a person shall not be employed at a less wage than a 
certain fixed amount. That has always been a stumbling block 
to me. It virtully eliminates the main qualifications which 
are sought by an employer, which makes one man or woman 
acceptable and another not, and which supply most of the 
enthusiasm of a workman. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? - 

Mr. FESS. I yield to the gentieman, 

Mr. CANNON. I misunderstand the gentleman, I ‘ake it. 
This board that is proposed here will deal with individual 


I think that impression has 


cases? 

Mr. FESS. It will deal not with individual cases, spenking 
of the employee, but it will with individual cases, speaking of 
the employer. 
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Mr. CANNON. For employment? 


Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. I would like to ask the gentleman: In many 
eases, especially about the universities and running around 
the high schools and frequently running around the common 
schools, people who are not able to get education but get their 
board or clothing or both, and sometimes some charity mixed 
with it, have certain employment. Would employment of that 
kind come under the terms expressed in this law? 

Mr. FESS. I am not sufficiently acquainted with the require- 
ments of the law to answer either aflirmatively or negatively. 
The bill includes business, industry, trade, or any branch 


thereof. 
Mr. CANNON. It seems to me it would not. It speaks of 
occupations, I think it would be an occupation if you take 


‘domestic duties. That would be an occupation although you 
board the party, perhaps board and clothe him? 

Mr. FESS. Make that part of the wage. 

Mr. CANNON. Precisely. I do not know, I am not opposing 
the policy of enacting that legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CARY. I yield the gentleman five minutes more. 

Mr. FESS. I would say to my friend from Illinois that I 
have never had any sympathy with the suggestion that we 
make a law forbidding the individual to take less than a 
certain figure if he wanted to do so. I realize that the pur- 
pose of minimum wage legislation is to deal with the factory 
system and with groups of labor involved by modern indus- 
trialism, and with and for the sake of that class I have a great 
deal of sympathy with the agitation; but for me to vote for a 
law declaring that you nor I should be permitted to work for 
a less figure than is fixed in the law, no matter what may 
be my wish or circumstance, that is, without consulting my 
own position but simply because it is declared against public 
policy, and therefore the law, to work for a less figure, I have 
no sympathy with that sort of an argument or statement at 
all. Speaking individually, I know the road that one has to 
travel who has had to work his way through life. I know very 
distinctly if I had had to wait for employment until I could 
get a certain figure I would have gone without the means of 
advancement and would have become a subject of public 
charity. There is ample proof all about us what willingness 
to work for what service will command will bring in the end. 
In all probability most of us would have had no employment 
many times when we would have been glad to have been em- 
ployed for what we could get if such a principle had been in 
vogue in our day. The basis of this legislation is, every worker 
who has nothing to sell except .his labor should be paid a suf- 
cient wage upon which he can live. That appears a humane 
and justifiable theory for which we should strive. But it should 
be economic rather than legal. The country owes that to him, 
und I have a great deal of sympathy for such a principle, but 
doubt its efficacy in statutory enactment. It must result from 
our industrial life that every person who has only his labor to 
sell should have a claim upon somebody to be employed at a 
wage upon which he can live. The proponents of this legislation 
demand this standard written into law, and while I admit that 
there is a great deal of sympathy in my make-up as to that, yet 
at the same time it is a question with me whether the Govern- 
ment owes me a living in the strict sense of the term, rather 
than I owe it to myself. It is rather a question whether I 
am worth what I can make and nothing more. Some people say 
they are worth so much whether they work or not—the Gov- 
ernment owes it to them. I do not share with that view at 
all. I am worth what my ability will be able to command, 
and I do not believe in this artificial price fixing in legislation 
which says you are worth so much no matter whether your 
service commands it or not. I have no sympathy with that. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. I will yield to the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Having in mind what the gen- 
tleman says about the basic principle upon which this sort of 
legislation is supposed to be based, can the gentleman see the 
obligation on the part of society to furnish what is called a liv- 
ing wage attaches to any one form of labor more than another? 

Mr. FESS. I can not. 

- Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Then, if this is sound, this prin- 
ciple must be extended to every form of labor? 

Mr. FESS. Most certainly it must. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I am glad the gentleman agrees 
with me. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 
gestion on my own part? 

Mr. FESS. I will. 


Will the gentleman yield for a sug- 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. It seems to me this kind of a law is 
based on the principle that the parties do not deal on terms of 
equality. If that be the case there may be certain conditions 
of sex and difference of age which would make the ratio of 
inequality greater and the necessity for the application of the 
law greater in certain instances. It has here been applied only 
to women and children, where it seems to me the necessity is 
greater. I think also there may be certain occupations in which 
the necessity will not arise, or the inequality might possibly pe 
shifted from one side to the other, so that in certain instances 
it may be the employee actually had the advantage of the em- 
ployer instead of the employer having the advantage of the 
employee. Therefore, if my friend will pardon me, I take a 
different view from what I inferred was taken by the gentleman 
from Virginia. : 

Mr. FESS. I think in legislation of this sort you ought not 
to discriminate. I have always opposed any legislation that 
sets out this or that class, That is one reason why I was orig- 
inally opposed to what we call the Clayton bil 

Fee CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has again ex- 
p $ 

Mr. FESS. May I have two minutes? 

Mr. CARY. I yield two minutes additional to the gentleman. 

Mr. FESS. I did not join with the membership of this House, 
and the membership was in a large majority, in the Clayton 
antitrust bill which would permit the prosecution of certain 
people for violating a certain law and exempt certain other 
people or classes of people for violating the same law. Such 
legislation is not only un-American, but it is vicious in its pos- 
sibilities. 

I think that is one of the most dangerous things that this or 
any other Government can ever enter upon in the form of legis- 
lation. For just as certainly as we are here, if we are willing 
to discriminate in favor of one class as against another in our 
legislation we must see the day come when that is opening up 
the way to be discriminated against in due time. And I think it 
is extremely dangerous that that particular legislation scemed 
quite popular, . 

That leads me to make this observation. I just take time to 
say that that sort of legislation which divides the citizenry of 
our country into groups is, in my judgment, basically unsound and 
fundamentally undemocratic, and we ought to studiously avoid 
it. If I may say so, that is the greatest danger which to-day con- 
fronts our American electorate, where you vote in groups and 
where you do not consider or consult the individual but consult 
simply the leader. Then the leader will have the ability, be- 
cause of his influence as head of the group, to say to you, You 
do this or I will do that,” and so on. His vote is not one, but 
may be a thousand, or enough to be decisive, when group in- 
terest and not the larger public interest rules. That is a serious 
situation that confronts a democracy. It is legislating for one 
group as against another group, and is therefore discrimination, 
in violation of the principle that in a democracy all are equal 
under the law. Jn the interest of such principle and for that 
reason our legislation ought to be uniform. And, secondly, re- 
ferring to what my friend from Pennsylvania said on the moral 
side, I fully agree that we do not want to enact any law that 
would be a reflection or an invitation to a sort of insult from 
one class as against another. But everybody will recognize that 
while moral legislation can not take place in this House upon 
moral grounds primarily, yet if you can find a civil reason for 
it and make that the basis of it, moral legislation is always 
legitimate, of course. As I said in the onset, this proposed bill 
does not fix a minimum wage. It does, however, create a board 
to consider all cases with reference to a minimum wage. It will 
operate as an intermediary body between employer and em- 
ployee, an arbitration board, as it were, and find its decisions 
upon the facts of each case considered. I am therefore glad to 
give it my support. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, this is an important bill and a 
good bill, and I think there should be a quorum here to listen 
to the discussion. I make the point of order that there is no 
quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Carter of Oklahoma). The gentle- 
man from New York makes the point of order that there is no 
quorum present. Evidently there is no quorum present. The 
Clerk will call the roll. à 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members faiied 
to answer to their names: 


Alexander Black urnett Carew 
thony Bland, Ind. Butler Carter, Mass. 
Ashbrook Booher Caldwell Chandler, Okla. 
ustin Bowers Campbell. Pa. Church 
Bacharach Britten Candler, Miss. Clark, Pa. 
Baer Browning Caraway Claypool 
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Connelly, Kans. Goodall McAndrews Scott, Iowa 
Cooper, “Ohio Gordon McCormick Scott, Pa. 
Cooper, W. Va. Gould McFadden Scully 
Costello Graham, III. McKenzie Sells 
Crago Graham, Pa. McKinle Shackleford 
Cramton Gray, N. J. McLa in, Pa. Sherwood 
Currie, Mich, recne, Mass. Madden Siegel 
Dale, N. X. Gre 5 Maher Sims 
Dale, Vt Gri Mann Sisson 
Davidson Hamill Mason Slayden 
Davis Hamilton, N.Y. Mays a 
Delaney Haskell peat Sloan. 
Dempsey Haugen rritt Smith, Idaho 
Denison Hayden Mie Minn, 8 th, Mi 
nt llayes Morin Smith, C. B 
Dewalt Heaton veel Smith, T. F. 
Dies Heintz Nichols, Mich. Snell 
Dill Hensley Norton Snyder 
Dominick Jlersey Olne; Stedman 
Donovan Fieks O'Shaunessy Steele 
Dooling Holland ai 7 — Nebr. 
Doughton Hollingsworth Peters Stevenson 
Dowell Hood Polk Strong 
Drukker Houston Porter Sullivan 
Dupré Howard Powers Sweet 
Dyer Husted Price Swift 
Eagle Igoe Purnell Switzer 
Edmonds Ireland Ragsdale Talbott 
Wiston James Raker Templeton 
Emerson : Johnson, 8. Dak. Ramsey Thompson 
Estopinal ; Juul Rankin Tillman 
Fairchild, G. W. Kahn Rayburn ‘Tilson 
Farr Kearns Reavis Treadway 
Flood Kehoe Riordan Vare 
Flynn Kelley. Mich. Robbins Voigt 
lordney Kelly, Pa Roberts Walton 
Foss Kennedy, R. I. Robinson Ward 
Francis Key, Ohio Rose Watson, Va. 
Friar Kiess, Pa. Rowe Weaver 
Freeman Kincheloe Rowland White, Ohio 
Fuller, Mass. Knutson Rucker Williams 
Gard Kreider Russell Wilson. Tex. 
Garland LaGuardia Sabath Wood, Ind. 
Gillett Lehlbach Sanders, Ind. Young, N. Dak. 
Glass Linthicum Sanders, La. Young, Tex. 
Glynn Littlepage Sanders, N. Y Zihiman 
Godwin, N. C. Lonergan Sanford 


Thereupon the committee rose; and the Speaker having re-, 


sumed the chair, Mr. Byrns of Tennessee, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported 
that that committee having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 12098) to protect the lives and health and-morals of 
women and minor workers in the District of Columbia, and to 
establish a minimum-wage board, and define its powers and 
duties, and to provide for the fixing of minimum wages for such 
workers, and for other purposes, and finding itself without a 
quorum, he had directed the roll to be called, whereupon 220 
Members—a quorum—had answered to their names, and he 
submitted a list of absentees for printing in the Journal. 

The SPEAKER. The committee will resume its sitting. 

The committee resumed its sitting. 

Mr. CARY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas is recognized 
for 10 minutes, z 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, it is easier to 
write the title of a bill like this than to write the body of the 
law that makes it enforceable. 

A great question is raised here—that of a living wage. That 
has been a question through all the ages, and one in which society 
has never taken a sufficiently intelligent and serious interest. 
Society can well afford to take enough interest in a matter of 
this kind to do what is necessary to maintain a minimum wage 
throughout the entire body of society. It can not be done in 
selected or particular localities. The minimum wage can not 
be maintained above the minimum wage paid in near-by or 
competing communities or counties. In order to maintain, there- 
fore, a living wage, a minimum wage, it is necessary to apply 
conditions throughout the body of society that will pay that 
minimum wage. In order to do that, many things must be taken 
into account. The product produced by the wage earner, the 
extent to which it is produced in competitive communities, the 
price that the product brings upon the market, must be taken 
into account in order to fix and maintain that wage. 

I can see how sporadic cases here and there, where the wage 
does not depend upon the sale of a product that is produced by 
the wage earner, might be maintained at a higher minimum for 
a time than is paid to wage earners similarly employed else- 
where. I am speaking now of the fundamental principle under- 
lying this great economic and sociological question. To matn- 
tain it there must be a minimum wage below which no employer 
employs labor at a lower rate of pay than the minimum wage 
paid in adjacent communities, or in countries where the 
product of labor similarly employed has access to the same 
market. If the District of Columbia, that is not an industrial 
community and has no industries of any consequence in which 


laborers are employed, fixes a minimum wage for Government 
clerks and salesmen in stores—and they should be named—and 
for domestic servants—and they should be so named if they are 
to be within the scope of the law—that condition may be main- 
tained here in the District of Columbia for a time. But under 
the title of the act and under the body of the law proposed one 
is led to believe that it applies to industries that produce prod- 
ucts that are offered upon the market for sale. Mr. Chairman, 
such products will be sold at the lowest price they can be sold 
for, or must be sold for, in order to be sold at all by the producer ; 
the lowest price they can be sold for and give the employer of 
wage earners a sufficient profit on his industry to keep it run- 
ning and pay the wages of the employees ; and, second, that being 
out of the way, then the other question comes in—to enable him 
to sell his product, notwithstanding the fact that similar prod- 
ucts, produced by labor similarly employed elsewhere, are sold 
upon equal terms in the same market in which he sells his 
product. These questions do not arise in the District of Co- 
lumbia, but they are applicable when a minimum wage is con- 
sidered for the entire body of society, with a view of raising the 
minimum wage throughout the world; because the products of 
the world from now on more than ever before will find their 
way into every accessible market. One of the great problems 
that immediately confronts the world to-day is the readjust- 
ment of society and of sociological conditions, so that, let us all 
hope, there will be a leveling up of mankind. It will take a 
high order of statesmanship to do this. It can not be done by 
denunciation and resolution. 

Mr. LONDON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Les. 

Mr. LONDON. Would not the thought of the gentleman be 
better served by the expression “elevating the masses“ instead 
of “leveling up ”? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I do not object to the expression 
“ elevating the masses.” 

Mr. LONDON. I thought that was what was in the gentle- 
man’s mind, 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. I want to see the people 
of the whole world brought to the highest level that we have 
in the United States, and I want to see the lowest in the United 
States brought up to the highest level we have here. If that is 
done, I shall have no concern whether we have laws that by 
taxation bar the products of one part of the world from enter- 
ing the markets of another section of the world on equal terms 
or not. If labor throughout the world is paid a similar wage, 
equal to the highest for producing a like product, then we can 
maintain a minimum wage throughout the world, and we can 
not maintain it until then. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman believe that this problem 
of leveling up or elevating the masses is merely a financial 
problem? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. No; but it is a wage problem 
in a very large sense. After the employee is paid a wage of 
sufficient amount it will take him even then some time to get 
out of the atmosphere in which he has lived. For instance, the 
lowest paid laborer in the world has lived in an atmosphere 
in which the use and value of money is not fully appreciated, 
and it is doubtful if a high wage would have the desired effect 
on the laborer in one generation. 

Mr. WALSH. If that be true, then the minimum living wage 
would be the same minimum for all classes and all industries, 
would it not? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. It ought to be the same for 
those similarly employed, but even then it is difficult to altain 
that result desired. It ought to be done if it can be. That is 
why I say this is a very great question, and that it is easier to 
write the title of this bill than it is to write the body of the law 
that makes the idea expressed in the title enforcible. 

Mr. WALSH. My question was prompted by the statement of 
the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. KEATING] that all employees 
should be paid a living wage. Now, if that is the minimum, it 
ought not to cost a man who works at sweeping the street any 
more to live than it does the floor walker in a department store, 
or a person engaged in an office. Is not that so? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I leave that to the gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. KEATING]. I am not a sociologist in the 
sense that the gentleman's question would compliment me with 
being. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
has expired. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. May I have a minute or two 
more? 
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Mr. CARY. I yield to the gentleman two minutes. How 
much more time have I? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 15 minutes remaining. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I am deeply interested in this 
question. I do not believe this is even a beginning of its solu- 
tion. This bill simply raises the question in the minds of men 
who have given the subject consideration. This law, having a 
local application, should be specific in its terms. It should name 
the employers and employees to be affected by it. This is a 
community in which there are no great industries employing 
numbers of people. There are no great factories here. If it is 
desirable to pass a law of this kind for a local community such 
as this, it should state in the body of the law just what is in- 
tended to be done, because a general minimum-wage law is not 
applicable to this community. 

Mr. GANNON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. With the great decrease in the purchasing 
power of money or the great increase in the cost of living under 
war conditions, if you pass a law saying what the minimum 
wage shall be, and, lo and behold, the price of money should 
increase or the cost of living should decrease, would it not keep 
you pretty busy passing laws? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Raising or lowering the mini- 
mum? 

Mr. CANNON. The minimum to-day might be $2, and yet 24 
menths from now $2 might buy twice as much as it would 
to-day, perhaps. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, Then you would lower the 
minimum wage. 

Mr. CANNON. I am thinking about the difficulty of passing 
a law every time that the weather changes. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. As I said in the beginning, it is 
easier to write the title of a law of this kind than it is to write 
the body of the law. Until all countries agree on the same gen- 
eral minimum wage for labor similarly employed, each country 
will have to take such action as is necessary to establish and 
maintain its own standard of wages and living. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. HILLIARD. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Loxpon]. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, whether we 
want it or not, the parliaments of the world are compelled to 
legislate on industrial matters. I do not believe that a success- 
ful minimum-wage law which would gratify all the aspirations 
of the laboring masses can be adopted under existing conditions 
even on a national scale. What interests me and what I wel- 
come is the effort of the Legislature to grapple with the prob- 
lem. The District of Columbia has no industries. The only 
substantial employers of labor are, first, the Government, the 
salaries of whose employees are determined by statute, and next 
the large department stores. So that it is-comparatively easy 
to legislate in the direction of a minimum-wage law for the em- 
ployees in the District of Columbia. This bill as drawn is 
rather elastic. There is nothing rigorous about it. It can not 
be rigorous. It provides for the appointment of commissioners. 
It provides for conferences between employers and employees, 
and the most valuable provision of the bill probably is the con- 
ference feature. Employers and employees coming together 
will be able to present their respective claims as to what partic- 
ular wage should be paid at a particular time. 

When the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess] and the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moorr] objected to the inclusion of the 
phrase “employing class ” they were right to an extent, but not 
altogether. Whether you will refer to them as the representa- 
tives of the employers or of the employing class or the repre- 
sentatives of the employees or of the wage-working class, no 
matter what you call them, the law is compelled to recognize 
the existence of a conflict of interests in modern society between 
the employing class and those who are employed. It is true 
that these classes have not the character of a caste. It is true 
that it is possible for some individuals to transfer themselves 
by a special effort from the laboring class into the employing 
class, and these chances are growing fewer and fewer. But a 
former employee, when he becomes an employer, is very often a 
most unscrupulous employer of labor and a strong defender of 
his new interests and of the new class or group, or whatever you 
may call it, of which he has become a part. So the conflict is 


there, and the clash of interests fs there. ‘The legislator can not 
afford to close his eyes to the fact. Full light on the condition 
of the workers as well as full knowledge on the profits of the 
employers can be obtained only if employers and employees will 
face each other in conference and a commission will have access 
to the books of the employer. In some cases there seems to be 
absolutely no remedy except to eliminate certain employers 


from industry. The margin of profit is so small that they are 
compelled to pay starvation wages, and there is no remedy 
except to destroy that particular branch of industry. 

Now, coming down to the fundamental question of a minimum 
wage, we find that there is a moral principle involved in it. 
What does a minimum wage mean? It means that no matter 
how humble an industry or occupation may be—whether it be 
that of the street cleaner, requiring no skill whatever, or that 
of the astronomer, studying the stars—one thing is certain, and 
that is that the human being should get sufficient compensa- 
tion for his services to be able to live, and to live as a human 
being. He must have food, he must have clothing, he must 
have rent, and he must have an opportunity for education. 
These four elements must be supplied to the human being in 
any civilized community. Unless the wage paid the worker is 
sufficient to secure to him these four elements which go into 
the making of the life of a civilized human being, he can not 
live a man’s life. The larger the number of men and women 
who work below such a minimum wage, the less stable is society, 

The report of the Commission on Industrial Relations— 
shelved because of the advent of the war—disclosed a state of 
affairs in the United States which is absolutely shocking so far 
as compensation of a very large part of the workers of the 
country is concerned. The people of the United States have 
been prosperous, more prosperous than others. 

They have lived a better life than other nations and their 
statesmen have become indolent. Here they had a continent 
large enough to support 500,000,000 people. The country was so 
young, energetic, full of vigor, that the statemen of America be- 
lieved that the great industrial problems which were torturing ` 
Europe would never become serious in the United States. And 
because of the negligence of American statesmen tie problem 
became more severe than it would have become had American 
intellect applied itself to the solution of the problem. 

Many years ago the late Justice Brown, of the Supreme Court, 
pointed out to the young students of America the need of 
studying the great social problems that were being completely 
disregarded. We are just beginning to wake up. The Popin 
workers- demand a minimum wage on a national scale. 
other words, they demand that industrial society should be 
governed by the moral law, and all legislation, which is, after 
all, economic legislation, should be ruled by a moral law. 

Consider the stupidity of some text-book writers who would 
apply the law of supply ‘and demand to the relation of employer 
and employee. That is the survival of a doctrine that should 
find no place in modern society. Apply the doctrine of supply 
and demand to the relation of human beings and see what an 
absurdity you will come to. See what a state of cruelty you 
will reach. What will it mean to apply the so-called law of 
supply and demand to the returning soldiers, to millions of men 
coming back from the battle fields? Political economists will 
say to them, “ The law of supply and demand is working now. 
There are only 500 jobs and there are millions of you, and you 
are invited to work for nothing.” That is the law of supply and 
demand. These psuedoscientists would continue forever to 
govern the relations between human beings as the relations be- 
tween capital and labor are governed now. Capital and labor 
are but abstractions. It is the relation between man and man 
that should interest us. When you speak of human society you 
speak of the relation of man to man. The relations between 
man and man can not be permitted to be governed by a law 
which is supposed to control the price of potatoes. 

We will have to revise our conception of the law of supply 
and demand, and if we revise it and apply a moral process to our 
economic laws and to our legislation, which is based on economic 
laws, we will find that the beginning of the thing is the mini- 
mum wage. In other words, we will say to the employers: 
“Below that we shall not permit you to go.” We will say to 
the worker: “ We shall not permit you to sink, even if you are 
inclined so to do.” A moral law applied to society—that is the 
basis of minimum wage legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, I will ask the gentleman to 
yield me some more time. 

Mr. CARY. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes more to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. LONDON. We are now undoubtedly beginning to realize 
the importance of this legislation. 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. 

Mr. NOLAN. ‘The gentleman referred to a condition that 
might exist after the war, whereby the law of supply and de- 
mand might be applied to men returning from the trenches, I 
would like to call the gentleman’s attention to the fact that the 
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Government to-day, for the purpose of stabilizing and standard- 
izing wages and labor, is applying the principle not alone of the 
minimum wage, but they are making the minimum wage in the 
shipyards Wap maximum wage. 

In other words, if the worker is to be told after he comes back 
from the trenches that the law of supply and demand ought to 
be good enough for him, he is told to-day that he is not going to 
get the benefit of that law. He can not take advantage of the 
law of supply and demand to-day, because the Government steps 
in and says that for the purpose of stabilizing labor and stand- 
ardizing wages it is going to fix that wage, and below that they 
will not go and above that they will not permit one to go. 

Mr. LONDON. As long as these iniquitous principles are 
practiced by employers, and they take advantage of the law of 
supply and demand, the same principle is practiced by labor. 
The result is chaos. 

Mr. NOLAN. I call the gentleman's attention to the fact that 
this not alone applies to the workers in the employ of the Gov- 
ernment, but it is being applied to contracts by private employ- 
ers whereby there is a fixed wage, which is both minimum and 
maximum, and that the law of supply and demand in a day like 
this, where the worker would get the benefit of it, is denied 
to him. 

Mr. LONDON. That is a perversion of the principle of the 
minimum wage. After all, no amount of legislation will help 
the man who would not help himself. If the workers do not 
understand how to organize and how to enforce their just de- 
mands, no one on earth can protect them. What is legislation, 
after all? You know that the lawyers are very conservative, 
and they are an obstruction to progress. You know that judges 
ure even more conservative than lawyers, and they have to be 
pushed hard in order to move. When do we enact a law? 
When the moral force of the community makes it imperative, 
when it becomes irresistible. Then the lawyers come in and 
the legislators come in and say, “Oh, for years we have been 
thinking along that line. We have been intensely interested in 
these problems. Of course we are for the minimum-wage 
law —the very same lawyer who only a few years ago in- 
sisted upon the sacredness of private contract, who argued that 
the law should not interfere with private arrangements, al- 
though there could be no talk of an arrangement where one was 
compelled by starvation to accept any terms that were offered 
to him. Can there be a question of contract when on one side 
you have a worker with a large family compelled to bring 
bread home and on the other hand you have an employer with 
inexhaustible resources? Is there any equality between the 
two, and could the theory of freedom of contract be applied in 
discussing their relations? But Jawyers, with their lawyerlike 
minds, who whittle down an idea, who cut it down and trim it 
until there is nothing left of it—these fellows have always ap- 
plied the doctrine of freedom of contract to the relations be- 
tween man and man. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 
Mr. LONDON. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman from New York 
is a mee good lawyer, is he not? 

. LONDON. I admit that I am a good lawyer, [Laugh- 
tert But I look upon the law as a living science, not as a 
religious dogma. I think that the law should express the awak- 
ening conscience of mankind, should anticipate new thought, 
should lead instead of being compelled to follow. I believe that 
the jurist, the student of law, should make a special study of 
the relations between man and man; should take nothing for 
granted; should not worship institutions simply because they 
are old; should scrutinize, analyze, examine, ask questions, be 
ready to march forward with events as life dictates. That is 
the mission of the lawyer—not merely te be the servant of a 
particular group, who happen to be strong in society, to help 
them crush the helpless; and, unfortunately, that is the function 
of a great majority of the lawyers who are in the service of the 
ruling interests. Industrial legislation is coming. All legisla- 
tion will become industrial. When the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Moore] expressed such horror in respect to the 
use of the expression “class,” he forgot that the classes are 
here. By merely denying their existence you do not gain any- 
thing. 

All legislation in the past has been class legislation. Does 
the gentleman not know that? What is the feudal system? 
It is the system of the landlord against the rest of the com- 
munity. What were the early laws of this Republic when only 
the man who had property had the right to vote? The property 
owner as against the rest of the people. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has again expired. 
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Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, I will ask the gentleman to 
yield for five minutes more. 

Mr. CARY. I yield five minutes mere to the gentleman. 

Mr. LONDON. Why is it that legislation has been class 
legislation? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylyania. T do not want the gentleman 
to forget the Constitution of the United States upon that point. 

Mr. LONDON. I do not. The Constitution first of all repre- 
sents a document written in 1787. I always bear that in mind. 
I never forget the calendar. This is 1918. Too many people 
forget the calendar. After all, when it comes to an interpreta- 
nos of the Constitution, it will be interpreted in the light of 
to-day. 

When we speak of classes in the United States, of course 
they have not that rigidity that they have in other countries 
and can not have it. The democratic instinct is too strong here. 
Democracy does not mean perfection, it means a chance to fight 
for improvement, and to the extent to which there is that chance 
just to that extent there is democracy. It will do no good to 
deny that there are evil influences, that we are blessed with a 
Lumber Trust, with a Steel Trust, and with arrogant financial 
interests. The greater the success of the democratic element in 
contending with these antidemocratic influences the more will 
democracy be a reality. Of course, I am using the word de- 
mocracy in the broadest sense, and not in its narrow political 
sense. It is in the interest of this Republic, since this contest 
must go on, since for the very life of society this struggle must 
continue, that it be transferred as much as possible from the 
industrial field, with its strikes and lockouts, so that it may find 
expression in the parliamentary field, where legislators can 
speak for their districts and speak for the people, and reach a 
result which will serve the largest number of the people of the 
United States. [Applause.]} 

As a Socialist, instead of denying the existence of the class 
struggle, I seek to minimize its bitterness. 

Mr. CARY. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia [Mr. Reep]. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of legislation 
along the lines laid down in this bill. Its purpose is to relieve 
a great many worthy people in the District of Columbia who 
are not adequately remunerated for the work they perform. 
The bill does not attempt to definitely fix minimum wages, but 
it does create a board to whom employees may have recourse 
when they feel that they are not receiving proper compensation 
for the services they are performing. 

The provisions of this bill, properly enforced, will not only 
benefit those who have their labor to sell, but will protect those 
who buy labor by placing each employer on an equal footing 
with all others who employ labor for similar commercial nc- 
tivities. I would like to see the bill amended in some par- 
ticulars. I was very much interested in the suggestions of 
my learned and distinguished colleague from Pennsylvania. 
I fully agree with him that this act should carry no suggestion 
or intimation that it is legislation enacted primarily for safe- 
guarding the morals of those who toil. 

I am unwilling to attach to any legislation in the interest of 
labor here in the Capital of the world's greatest democracy the 
implication that there is more immorality among those who 
must work because they aré poor than exists in the ranks of the 
opulent and well-to-do element of society. 

Of the many laws recently passed by Congress . for 
their ultimate purpose the increase of salaries and wages L 
recall no instance, either in the titles of the acts or in the de- 
bates here on the floor of the House, where it was even hinted 
that such increases were made necessary because of any tend- 
ency toward moral retrogression on the part of the employees 
who were to be the beneficiaries. 

I therefore sincerely hope this bill will not single out what I 
believe to be a most respectable class of America's workers and 
brand them with an unwarranted stigma. I want to see this 
legislation passed without delay, and I hope it can be so amended 
as to carry the idea that it is being enacted not to correct the 
morals of any class of workers, but to give a square deal to all 
who are oppressed and without means to protect themselves. 
[Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CARY. Mr. Chairman, this bill is not only advisable 
from a humanitarian and sentimental standpoint, but it is the 
consensus of opinion of sociologists, industrial experts, health 
commissioners, and practically everyone who in any way is 
called upon to study conditions of labor and living that some 
such legislation is absolutely necessary for the protection of 
women and children under modern industrial conditions, When 
the hearings were being held before the committee on this bill, 
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it was significant that no one appeared in opposition to the bill. 
A remarkable circumstance which has probably never occurred 
in any previous legislative hearings on a measure affecting wage 
legislation in this country, was the appearance of the official 
organized body of employers—the Merchants and Manufacturers’ 
Association of the District—who sent their representative to 
make a statement indorsing the bill and urging its passage. 
This association has a membership representing 33 different 
businesses in Washington—department stores are the largest 
employers, having in their establishments probably 5,000 per- 
sons, The enlightened and progressive position taken by the 
employers of the District who are directly affected by the meas- 
ure has properly impressed the committee. Their approval 
means that such legislation is recognized as being based on 
sound business principles, because it makes for a more efficient 
and more contented labor force. It also protects the fair and 
enlightened employer from underbidding competitors. 

Besides the indorsement of employers, approval of minimum- 
wage legislation comes to us from the workers through their 
organizations, and also through three representatives who ap- 
peared in person. Mr. KEATING, introducer of the bill, read 
into the record a resolution adopted by the Thirty-third Annual 
Convention of the American Federation of Labor. It discussed 
the principle of minimum-wage legislation for unprotected work- 
ers, especially women and children, and recommended that pro- 
vision be made for the proper representation of wage earners on 
minimum-wage boards and that they be administered “so as to 
afford the largest measure of protection for women and minor 
workers.” = 

The president of the Federal Employees’ Union appeared to 
urge the passage of the bill. Two women workers of the na- 
tional and local Women’s Trade Union Leagues told of the need 
of this legislation from their own experiences as wage earners, 
and the manifold hardships of attempting to live on wages too 
low for proper subsistence. 

The following excerpt from the report on the bill states briefly 
and concisely the reasons for reporting it and the need of the 
legislation : A 

The proposed legislation is needed in the District of Columbia 
because conditions of employment in the laundries, department 
stores, and such manufacturing establishments as exist here are 
not materially different from conditions found to exist in other 
parts of the country. Investigation has shown that a substantial 
proportion of wage-earning girls and women in this country 
receive less than a living wage. The same is true here. The 
Federal Bureau of Labor Statistics has recently published the 
results of an investigation into the cost of living in the District. 
Almost one-half (46 per cent) of the 600 women workers inter- 
viewed and questioned as to their income and expenditures 
earned less than $8 per week. Nearly two-thirds (64 per cent) 
earned less than $10 per week. 

“ This low wage was not owing to their youth and inexpertence, 
for 72 per cent were 21 years of age or older, and one-half of 
those earning less than $9 per week had been at work for five 
years and more. 

“In connection with these figures we must consider the actual 
cost of board and lodging in the District to-day. Owing to the 
abnormal conditions of war times these costs have risen greatly, 
even during the past few months. In 1917 the Federal Bureau 
of Labor Statistics stated that $6 a week was the ‘bare mini- 
mum’ upon which the average woman could obtain board and 
lodging in Washington. A year later information presented at 
the hearing on this bill showed that according to the room regis- 
tration office of the local council of national defense the mini- 
mum expense at which a woman can now find board and lodg- 
ing is $35 per month; that is over $8 per week. That means 
accommodation for two in a room, and very few rooms can-be 
found at that rate. 

“The difficulties of obtaining adequate clothing even with the 
strictest economy upon the present wages received were brought 
out by the investigation of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. In 
1915 a State commission in New York estimated the barest 
minimum for decent clothing’ for a woman to be $88 per year. 
Two years later nearly half—42 per cent—of the 600 women wage 
earners interviewed in Washington spent less than that minimum 
on clothing, in spite of the increased cost of materials. In 1917, 
according to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, a working woman 
in Washington to be ‘well but not extravagantly dressed,’ 
must spend approximately $125 per year. More than two- 
thirds—68 per cent—of the women interviewed spent less than 
that amount. In the lowest income groups ‘the average ex- 
penditure for every item of clothing is below that which would 
permit of physical comfort and decency.’ 

“Dr. W. C. Woodward, health commissioner of the District of 
Columbia, pointed out at the hearing that in his opinion the 


health interests of the District, and indeed the health interests 
of the Nation, are concerned in this legislation. He said: 


Even without reference to a woman's own condition and the main- 
tenance of her own grt bane mental, and emotional health, we must 
bear in mind the fact t when she married and when she bears and 
rears children for the coming generation, if she has been propeciy 
trained and has adequate opportunities to care for herself, we shall 
be able to maintain the integrity of the race, we shall be able as a 
Nation to meet the perils that confront us in the future as we are 
aye es foro perils that confront us at the present time, and otherwise 
we shall fail. We have heard a great deal to-day with respect to the 
need of the individual woman, but we must go beyond that need and 
must face the fact that we are acting for the race; we are acting for 
the Nation. 

“The committee concurs heartily in the opinion of this health 
expert that inadequacy of wages means either of two things, 
that is, inadequacy of all the essentials—shelter, clothing, food, 
ete.— with resultant impoverishment of health’; or, on the 
other hand, it means that from some source the wage must be 
supplemented with possible resort to wrongdoing.’ And the 
committee further agrees with Dr. Woodward when he says: 


“Tam very loath, however, to connect up minimum wages with moral 
questions. he most I care to say there is that when one is tempted the 
lack of physical stamina and the necessity for maintaining life 
the weight of the inducement, certainly make yielding easier.” 

Mr. Chairman, we are engaged in the most stupendous war 
the world has ever seen. To make the world “safe for de- 
mocracy ” will require an enormous wastage of human life and 
human vitality in this generation, and will leave burdens that 
will require the most vigorous and efficient kind of men and 
women in the next generation. We have passed laws for the 
conservation of natural resources, of mineral wealth, of trees 
and forests, and water resources; we are agitating daily for 
the conservation of food. This bill is a step toward the con- 
servation of humanity, and I submit that it is more important 
to conserve the boys who will be the men of to-morrow and 
the women who will be the mothers of the men of to-morrow. 

Mr. Chairman, I think I have one minute remaining. 

The AN. Yes; the gentleman has one minute. 

Mr. HILLIARD. I take from what the gentleman from Wis- 
consin says that they have no further requests. We have one 
more over here, and I should like to have an agreement that 
general debate be deemed to be closed at the close of Mr, 
Cnosszn's speech. 

Mr. CANNON. He might say something—let us hear his 
speech and then the gentleman can put his request. 

Mr. HILLIARD. I take it that the gentleman objects. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILLIARD. I will. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman from Colorado, who pre- 
pared the report, expect to give any views upon the measure 
at all? , 

Mr HILLIARD. Of course, Mr. Chairman, I could enlighten 
the House, but why? We have had good speeches. 

Mr. WALSH. We have had some mighty good speeches, but 
we have not had speeches on several phases of this legislation 
which have not been touched upon at all. 

Mr. HILLIARD. That may be taken up under the five-minute , 
rule. Mr. Chairman, how much time have I remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 15 minutes remaining. 
Mr. HILLIARD. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. CROSSER]. 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Chairman, as a member of the com- 
mittee I voted for a report of this measure, and while I am not 
as hopeful as many of the supporters of the bill that it will 
bring about just conditions of employment, nevertheless I am 
thoroughly in favor of the measure and hope to see it pass 
without any serious opposition. I do not believe you can pull 
yourself up by your boot straps. ‘This measure proposes to 
authorize a commission to fix a definite standard of wages for 
certain kinds of employment. That is very necessary at the 
present time. Until the people determine upon some funda- 
mental measure which will destroy monopoly of the natural 
resources, which will compel the use of valuable land, resort 
will be made to palliatives which will at least distribute the 
burden of injustice more equitably among those who must 
bear it. We must, however, go deeper to find the real cause of 
injustice to employees whose protection is sought in this bill, 

The more that valuable land suitable for building or factory 
purposes is held out of use or poorly used the higher will be 
the rent which must be paid for that which is used. This 
means that a greater portion of the product will be taken for 
rent and a lesser portion for wages and for interest upon capital 
invested. We should encourage building and improvements of 
every kind. This would increase production, and hence labor 
would benefit. 

If, however, we allow the land monopolist to consiantly 
increase the amount he demands as rent, merely because he 
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or some predecessor in title has held title and allowed others 
about him to improve the land, and because population has 
Increased in the vicinity of the land unused or poorly used, 
the man who applies his labor and the man who uses his capital 
in the production of something upon land must get less. We 
should encourage labor and encourage capital by ceasing to 
tax their products, by ceasing to tax the improvements they 
put upon the land, and we should also discourage men from 
holding land out of use or from making only partial use of it 
by taxing them as much on the value of their land as we tax 
the man adjacent to him who has put improvements upon his 
land and has therefore also helped the community. This plan 
would force men to improve their land, would increase the 
number of factories, business places, and buildings and conse- 
quently incrense the demand for labor, and an increased de- 
mand for labor—like an increased demand for anything else— 
means an increased price or wage for it. 

To fix wages arbitrarily, however, gives no permanent relief. 
If men in one trade succeed by joint action in raising their 
wages 20 per cent, for example, the employer simply adds that 
to the price of his product, and as men in other trades must 
buy such products it is only a question of time until a corre- 
sponding raise is made in other lines of employment, and hence 
the prices of all products are raised, and so the employees 
find themselves in the same relative position of disadvantage 
as before. If, however, the immense holdings of valuable land 
held idle were forced into use by the taxing power then em- 
ployers would begin to compete for the services of the employee, 
and that would naturally force wages up. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CROSSER. Yes. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. How are you going to sell the 
product of this labor i? you raise the cost of producing it above 
the average cost of producing that same product? 

Mr. CROSSER. That is the point I am making. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The labor would, therefore, go 
out of employment entirely. The result will be, if you do not 
level up the wage paid to labor similarly employed 

Mr. CROSSER. They would not be able to buy. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. They would not be able to sell 
the product at all, and would not be able, therefore, te employ 
the labor at all. 

Mr. CROSSER. That is the point I make. While, as I say, 
we have these conditions confronting humanity generally, while 
labor is constantly confronted by this unfair condition of things, 
I do not believe you can permanently remedy the evil; you can 
not procure justice for the worker by arbitrarily increasing the 
Wage unless you also abolish monopoly of land and the natural 
resources, 

Mr. KEATING. Will the gentleman yield there for just a 


suggestion? 
Mr. CROSSER. Yes. 
Mr. KEATING. The suggestion, I think, is made that if you 


inerease wages you must necessarily increase the cost of the 
product of labor. Will the gentleman agree thut that does not 
necessarily occur, and that if you give a girl sufficient wages to 
enable her to buy three square meals a day you will possibly 


render her so much more efficient than she has been and vou 


will really reduce the cost of living? 

Mr. CROSSER. The gentleman anticipated me a little. I 
was coming to that. The point I make is this, that it is cer- 
tainly a sound principle that you can not increase the cost, no 
matter who is being hurt or being helped, without being forced 
to procure a higher price for what you sell, except to the ex- 
tent that the efficiency of labor is increased, and that means 
that the worker is doing more work for more wages. It is 
true that if they are working under better conditions, they 
May produce more. But suppose you have reached the point 
where, as you suggest, they are getting three square meals a 
day 

Mr. KEATING. The minimum-wage law would not apply to 
any but the very worst conditions. The minimum-wage law 
would only reach the “submerged tenth” of society. 

Mr. CROSSER. I think it ought to reach a great many 
classes of people, and I am in favor of having it, for reasons 
that I will give you in a moment. I believe that while we are 
fighting the battle for ultimate justice, for fundamental justice, 
an unmonopolized earth and natural resources, I believe that 
while we are fighting to win that battle we must have the in- 
dustrial army as fit as possible to carry on that fight against 
special privilege for real justice. Everything that can be done 
to give them strength and courage for the great and final strug- 
gle must be done. For that reason I am heartily in favor of 
this measure, although I feel that it will only partially relieve 
the injustice and suffering. 


I know that the gentleman from New York [Mr. Lonvox] 
would not agree with me eutirely on that proposition. 

Mr. LONDON. Will the gentleman yield for a moment? 

Mr. CROSSER. Yes; in just a moment. 

I believe that if you can make it to the advantage of every 
individual to make the best possible use of the earth you will 
make a demand for labor, because you bring into use the natu- 
ral resources of the earth, a great many of which are new kept 
out of use for the reason that it is now more to the advantage 
of the man who monopolizes them to keep them ont of use. If 
you do that, it means that you increase the demand for labor, and 
that means an increased price for labor, like anything else, and 
I do not think it would be long before the wage question would 
settle itself satisfactorily. 

Mr. LONDON. When the gentleman uses the phrase “ natural 
law” does he mean a physical law, unchangeable by the action 
of men? 

Mr. CROSSER. I mean the laws of economics, sociology, and 
psychology. 

Mr. LONDON. Are they unchangeable? 

Mr. CROSSER. What I am talking about is human nature. 

Mr. LONDON. You are coming down te human nature, and 
you are assuming that nature has not changed and we are the 
same savages we were a million years ago. 

Mr. CROSSER. Well, I do not believe that the gentleman 
will dispute that the average man naturally tries to satisfy his 
desires with the least exertion necessary. If there has been 
some new element of human nature developed contrary to that 
I have not discovered it. I do not say that ultimately we will 
not reach that altruistic state of society when men will first think 
of others and see that justice is done them before satisfying 
their own desires. I surely would welcome such a state. But 
I say that the great majority of men do not follow that course 
to-day. 

As I have already stated, however, we must accept every 
remedy which ean be had and which will help at all to put men 


in a more independent position and will give them strength and 


courage to make the fight for real fundamental justice. If we 


do not see to it that they get a decent wage, a wage more than 


merely enough to keep body and soul together, and which will 
free them from constant worry and anxiety, unless we establish 
such conditions the victory for real justice will be long post- 
poned. For that reason I earnestly urge the passage of this 


bill. h: 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. 
man yield? 

Mr. HILLIARD. I yield one minute to the gentleman for 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 


that purpose. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is recognized for one min- 
ute more. 

Mr. CROSSER. Yes; I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. What does the gentleman say to 
the time-honored law of economics, that the values represented 
by money as a medium of exchange ean not be arbitrarily fixed 
by statute? If you agree to-day to pay a man $3 because $3 is 
the token of corresponding value to-day, it may happen that 
within a year the $3 will in purchasing power be equal to $6. 
Then what have you done by your statute? 

Mr. CROSSER. I have already explained that values are 
more or less relative under the present system. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. How are you going to rearrange 
prices in accordance with that? 

Mr. KEATING. The board has the right to readjust these 
wages 

Mr. "GREENE of Vermont. Then the Congress becomes a 
bedy to pass economic laws, instead of statutes, by putting 
monkey wrenches in the wheels. 

Mr. KEATING. There are no “wheels” in this bill. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I have a strong suspicion of it. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CROSSER. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. I wanted to ask the gentleman to state 
whether, if he did not think this statute will bring = millenium, 
he has anything in his mind that he thinks will? 

Mr. CROSSER. I have already suggested a remedy which 
would at least carry us in that direction. 

The AN. The Clerk will read the bill for amend- 
ment. y 

The . read as follows: 

A bill (H. 12098) to protect —.— Uves and health and morals of 
women and mor workers in the District of Columbia, and to estab- 
lish a minimu: 8 and defne its powers and duties, and to 


provide for eae of minimum wages for such workers, and for 
other purpose 
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Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is it in order to offer an 
amendment to the title, or should we wait until the first section 
is read? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I suggest that the title should 
be amended after the bill is completed. 

The CHAIRMAN. It can be amended after the bill is passed. 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That where used in this act— 

a term “board” means the minimum-wage board created by 
5 “ commissioners "" means the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia. 

The term “woman” includes only a woman of 18 years of age 
sete, term “minor” means a person of either sex under the age of 

io tects occupation“ includes a business, industry, trade, or 
branch thereof. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an 
amendment at the end of line 4, to strike out the period and 
insert a comma and the words “but shall not include domestic 
servants.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. LonewortH: Page 2, line 4, after the 
word“ thereof,” strike out the period and insert a comma and the words 
“but shall not include domestic servants.” 

Mr, LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, it seems doubtful whether 
or not domestic servants are included in the bill, The author 
of the bill, the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. KEATING], in re- 
plying to a question that I asked him, was not sure, but rather 
thought that they were included. Let me call the attention of 
the committee to the paragraph at the bottom of page 5, in sec- 
tion 8: 


Every — i shall keep a register of the names of the women and 
minors employed by him in any occupation in the District of Columbia, 
of the hours worked by each, and of all payments made to each, whether 
paid by the time or by the piece, 

Now, it would be an utter absurdity, and I think the gentle- 
man from Colorado will realize it 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield right 
there for a suggestion? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes; with pleasure. 

Mr. KEATING, It is possible we might answer the gentle- 
man’s objection by inserting any employer who employs more 
than a certain number,” so far as this registration is con- 
cerned. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. That would obviate this particular diffi- 
culty; but I myself would prefer that domestic servants should 
not be included in such a bill as this, and I rather think the 
gentleman from Colorado himself does not intend that they 
should be included. I gathered from the remarks he made this 
morning that they have not been included in the laws passed by 
the various States. As the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess] 
pointed out, this sort of legislation is designed to get at a con- 
dition brought about by the great development of factories and 
the very large increase in the employment of women in produc- 
tion of various sorts; to deal with large masses of people, as he 
suggested. I do not think legislation of this sort ought to in- 
clude the question of employment of female servants. The gen- 
tleman has suggested that a definite number should be stated 
as required in the registry. 

Mr. KEATING. Let me call the gentleman’s attention to the 
language. Let us see if it works a hardship. I do not desire 
to work any hardship on employers, and I do not think anybody 
interested in the bill so desires. The language is: 

Every employer shall keep a registry of the names of the women and 
minors employed by him in any occupation in the District of Columbia, 

Mr. LONGWORTH. So far I am entirely with the gentleman 
as to the employer of a large number of female employees. 

Mr. KEATING. Suppose you had but one employee. Would 
there be any hardship in keeping a registry of that one em- 
ployee? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Not of itself. But how would it be pos- 
sible for any man or woman to return the number of servants 
employed and the hours of work performed each day? You can 
not pay them by the day or piece. It is a physical impossibility. 

Mr. KEATING. I do not see that that would be a serious 
objection. If there is an insuperable obstacle, I would like to 
have that pointed out. 

Mr. HELM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes. 
Mr. HELM. How would this affect the Willard Hotel or the 
Raleigh? 
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Mr. LONGWORTH. Unquestionably the Willard Hotel or the 
Raleigh would have to keep a register of the number of women 
employees and the number of hours they worked; or any one of 
us who has a house here and employed female servants, one or 
more, would have to make a return every year, stating the 
number of hours that each one of those had worked every day. 

Mr. HELM. Does not the gentleman think that an establish- 
ment like the Willard or the Raleigh, or any other hotel that 
employs a great number of housekeepers, ought to do something 
to show what they are paid? I am told that they are a very 
poor class of labor that is underpaid. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. It may be. And it may be that the 
Congress does not pay the scrub women in the House Office 
Building a sufficient wage. But under this bill I doubt very 
much whether this House would not have to register and make 
a return of the number of scrub women employed in that 
House Office Building and the number of hours they worked 
each day. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Certainly. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. If this bill is designed to correct 
a great injustice, it ought to reach individuals as quickly and 
as efficiently as it does the masses, should it not? And if that 
is true, then this register should be kept whether one person is 
employed or a thousand. Otherwise the biH denies its own 
philosophy. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I certainly do not believe that Congress 
ought to pass such legislation. I do not think any supporter 
of the principle of the minimum wage as applied to women 
would advocate the proposition that every householder or 
renter of apartments in the District of Columbia should make 
a return giving the names and the number of female help and 
the number of hours employed. . 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio 
has expired. 

Mr. MAPES. The gentleman understands, does he not, that 
the employer is not required to make a return unless he is re- 
quested so to do by the board? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I did not understand that. 

Mr. MAPES. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The provision is— 

Every employer shall keep a register of the names of the women 
and minors employed by him in any occupation in the District of Co- 
lumbia, of the hours worked by each, and of all payments made to each, 
whether paid by the time or by the piece. 

The rest is on request. 

Mr. MAPES. And on request make an accounting to the 
board. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes; but he must keep the register with- 
out request. 

Mr. KEATING. I hope the House will not adopt the amend- 
ment submitted by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LoneworrtH]. 
In the first place, let me reiterate what I said this morning. 
There is no mention of domestic servants in the bill. The ques- 
tion of considering domestic service as a “trade” or “ indus- 
try” would be one to be determined by the board. 

- Personally, I confess, I can not understand the argument that 
domestic servants should be specifically excluded from opera- 
tions of this bill. What is the object of the bill? It is to pro- 
vide a living wage for women and children. I contend, as I 
contended in the beginning, that the man or woman who is not 
prepared to pay a living wage for domestic service should be 
compelled to perform his or her own work. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. Certainly. 

Mr. CANNON. I suppose that in most instances, or at least 
in many instances, domestic servants, besides getting wages, 
get bed and board without charge. e 

Mr. KEATING. Quite so. 

Mr. CANNON. Which employees in many industries do not. 

Mr. KEATING. And under the machinery of this bill all 
those things will be taken into consideration. To my mind 
that is one of the very best features of the bill. Instead of at- 
tempting to make a flat minimum wage to apply to all indus- 
tries, the bill provides that each calling shall be taken up by 
itself, and that all the conditions surrounding that calling shall 
be considered, just as the gentleman from Illinois very properly 
suggests. The fact that a domestic servant is provided with 
room and board and perhaps other necessaries should be con- 
sidered. 

Mr. CANNON. Will my colleague allow me to make another 
suggestion? 

Mr. KEATING. Certainly. 
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Mr. CANNON. My understanding is that in many depart- 
ment stores the luncheon comes free, while in others it does not. 
Would that be taken into consideration? 

Mr. KEATING. Everything in connection with the employ- 
ment would be taken into consideration. 

Mr. CANNON. So that you would be required to have as 
many different wages as you have department stores or families, 

Mr. KEATING. The minimum wage Is to be established for 
each calling, each industry. 

Now, so far as keeping this register is concerned 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I am considering not so much the keep- 
ing of the regi:ter as the stating of the number of hours of 
work. 

Mr. KEATING, Why can not a housewife state how many 
hours “ Mary” works? Is it possible that Mary” works so 
many hours that the housewife can not tell how long she 
works? Of course she can. 

Mr. PADGETT. If she comes one morning at 8 o'clock and 
the next at 8.15 and the next at 8.20, it would require a system 
of bookkeeping to keep track of the time she works. 

Mr. KEATING, Oh, I think gentlemen are safe in saying that 
the law would be construed in a reasonable fashion. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. If no such amendment is made to the 
law, will the gentleman feel it his duty, if he maintains an 
establishment in Washington, to return the number of servants 
that he has and their hours? 

Mr, KEATING. I would probably make an inquiry at the 
office of the board, and in order to be safe I would keep such a 
record, 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Are we passing a law whose in- 
terpretation we shall have to submit to somebody else? 

Mr. KEATING. Oh, no. I will say to the gentleman that 
similar laws, with exactly the same language as this, have been 
passed in 12 States of the Union, and there has been no diffi- 
culty about them. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. 
justified by the first. ; 

Mr. KEATING. No; and there is no first wrong here. My 
objection is to this amendment, which expressly excludes domes- 
tic servants, on the theory that the domestic servant, for some 
reason, which no gentleman has advanced, is not entitled to a 
sufficient wage to maintain life. I maintain that the Congress 
of the United States should hesitate before it goes on record as 
favoring the proposition that all women workers are entitled 
to a living wage except the poor woman who enters domestic 
service, : 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. If I am the man of straw whom 
the gentleman is battering down, I am perfectly willing to pose 
temporarily in that capacity. 

Mr. KEATING. Oh, no. My objection is to the amendment 
of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr, LoncworrH] that expressly 
excludes domestic servants. I hope it will be voted down. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I hope the amendment of the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LoncworrH] will be agreed to. As 
I understand it, and as I believe the gentleman stated, in none 
of the 11 or 12 States where they have the minimum-wage act 
in force does domestic service come within the term “ industry.” 

Mr.. KEATING. Will the gentleman pardon me just there? 
What I said was that so far as I knew no minimum-wage board 
in any State had attempted to regulate the wages of domestic 
servants, but in no act with which I am familiar has the attempt 
been made to exclude domestic servants. 

Mr. PADGETT. Will the gentleman yield for a question 
again? f 

Mr. KEATING. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Warsu] has the floor. A 

Mr. WALSH. Even under the qualified statement of the gen- 
tleman from Colorado [Mr. KEATING], it seems to me it ought to 
be perfectly apparent that we ought not to pass an act here 
which may include domestic service, particularly for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Now, conditions here are very much differ- 
ent from what they are elsewhere, as we all know. People 
come here and many are here only for a short time. The char- 
acter of the service is different than what it is at home. The 
terms people make for these services are different than they 
make when they are at home. 

Mr. PADGETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. . Yes. 

Mr. PADGETT. The underlying principle and theory upon 
which this legislation is predicated is that people are incom- 
petent to make their own contracts? 

Mr. WALSH. No; I do not think so, although I do not 
wonder that the gentleman might draw that conclusion from 
some of the arguments that have been advanced in favor of the 
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measure. But I want to say that I thiuk the State of Massachu- 
setts was the first State to adopt a minimum-wage law. It 
was, of course, looked at with suspicion at first, and thought to 
be somewhat of a fad, and that it would not work out in its 
operation. But it has, and we have a board, I think, made up 
of five or seven members that has authority somewhat similar 
to that granted by this act. They issue their regulations, they 
require the posting of the regulations and a schedule of hours 
in various establishments, but they have not invaded the 
sanctity of the home. They have not required that a person 
who is conducting a household should have to consider matters 
on the same plan as one conducting a commercial establishment. 
You do not have to commercialize your own personal home and 
have to keep a book and enter the hours of labor, the rate of 
pay, and all the details. It seems to me that we might well 
defer requiring that or even permitting it to be done here in 
the District. We are legislating for the people of the District 
and we are seeking to make conditions, so far as the operation 
of this law goes, the same as in the States which have already 
adopted it. I submit that it would hardly be proper to write 
into the law definitions which would permit this board to say 
to Mrs. Brown, “I want you to keep a register and tell me how 
many hours Mary Smith works and how many hours your 
janitor works, and what you pay him; how much you have 
given him for food, in the way of clothing,“ and so forth. It 
seems to me you are not going to get any benefit from that, be- 
cause in these enlightened days there are very few domestic 
servants employed anywhere but what are getting at least a 
living wage. A great many of them live where they are em- 
ployed, and certainly they get their living; they get their cloth- 
ing and they get their lodging and they get their food and 
whatever else they get in addition to that will be considered, of 
course, as a part of their wages, and it is above a living wage. 
That is one of the difficulties of this measure. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Ves. 

Mr. FESS. A careful reading of lines 3 and 4, page 2, gives 
you the impression that domestic servants are included? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; or might be included. 

Mr. FESS. I think there is very little doubt about it. 

Mr. HILLIARD. Mr. Chairman, I want to make just an 
observation. Occupation is defined by this proposed measure. 
It has to do not with what domestic servants might be doing, 
but as to the business of the employer. Occupation includes 
business, industry, trade, or branch thereof. Now, in the sec- 
tion on page 5, from which there has been a quotation, are the 
words, Every employer shall keep a register of the names of 
the women or minors employed by him in any occupation in the 
District of Columbia.” So I take it, Mr. Chairman, that it would 
be unnecessary for the Congress to limit this in the manner 
indicated by the proposed amendment of the gentleman from 
Ohio, because the law itself defines the matter clearly—namely, 
that such employment would not come within the purview of 
the act, 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? ] 

Mr. HILLIARD. Yes, 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I am surprised that the gentleman 
should be in such a disagreement with his colleague, the author 
of the bill, who says that occupation does mean domestic service. 

Mr. HILLIARD. It is not necessary thut my colleague and I 
should agree on all things. I do not understand, however, that 
Mr. Keatre says that necessarily domestic service is included 
in the law. The definition of occupation is made plain, and the 
only register that is required is of those employed in an occupa- 
tion. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILLIARD. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Let me direct the gentleman's attention to the 
words, beginning on line 8, page 2, “ The term ‘ occupation’ in- 
cludes a business, industry, trade, or branch thereof.” It dves 
not say that it means business, trade, or branch thereof. It 
merely says that it includes; but it may include something else. 
Just above it says, The term ‘minor’ means a person of either 
sex under the age of 18 years.“ 

Mr. HILLIARD, Does the gentleman say that it is an occu- 
pation on the part of the house owner to keep house? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; if housekeeping is not an occupation I 
will remain quiet for a while. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HILLIARD. I say that the amendment should be de- 
feated because it is wholly unnecessary, and if it is not it ought 
to be defeated anyway. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Ohio. 
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The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Keatrne) there were 24 ayes and 15 noes. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD, Mr. Chairman, FE offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

After line 4, page 2, insert The term ‘ cost of living” shall mean the 
cost of all those things necessary to maintain a worker in good health or 
supply him with the conditions and comforts necessary for his or her 
reasonable well-being, and the term ‘ minimum wage’ mean a wage 
sufficient to pay the cost of living 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me a careful 
reading of the bill will show that there is nothing in it from 
which you can gather what is intended by the terms “cost of 
living ” and “ minimum wage.” YF simply attempt to define these 
terms so we may know just what we mean by their use. I 
notice that the Minnesota minimum-wage law defines these 
terms, and I think properly so. It seems to me that in draw- 
ing a statute of this kind we ought to give the commission that 
is to act under it something to go by ; a definition which they can 
follow. Otherwise, I can not help but feel that the commission 
in fixing a minimum wage or finding the cost of living is up in 
the air. It can guess that n minimum wage is one thing or it 
can guess that it is something else. It can guess that the cost 
of living is one thing or something else. We ought to have a 
rule by which the commission can be guided in making its de- 
terminations. 

Mr. WALSH. Would not the adoption of the gentleman's 
definition give them a standard by which they could apply the 
rules to the different lines of industry, whereas without that, 
they might have a different standard for each? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. That is what I aim to do. I also aim to 
eliminate the objectionuble words that have been called to the 
‘attention of the committee, words that may be construed to re- 
flect upon women workers as immoral It is undoubtedly true 
that an inadequate wage tends to force women into immoral 
lives, but it is not necessary to put that into the statute. We 
ought to prescribe these standards and eliminate the objection- 
able words, I think it unnecessary to put into the statute any 
language that may tend to reflect on the women workers, and 
hope this amendment may be adopted. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, while T have great respect for 
the mover of the amendment, yet I doubt its wisdom. This thing 
of regulating what you shall eat and what you shall wear, that 
the strong shall become as the weak, whether you are the first 
cousin of an idiot, or are old and senile, or young and vigorous, 
creates perplexing conditions; and yet under universal law that 
governs matter we have had all kinds of people and will con- 
tinue to have. We are pretty well fixed in this country. Every 
fellow takes care of himself, and when he gets married of his 
wife and then of his children. He cares for the household. 
Some of them have hog and hominy. Some people like hog and 
hominy better than they do ice cream and other things of differ- 
ont kinds. Some people eat a great deal more than others. 
Some will get fat on a very small amount and some will get lean 
although they have many times as much as some other people. 
My friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. Tracepre] has just asked me 
if I had ever read Ten Thousand a Year. Yes; I read it, and 
T suspect everyone has read it. Tittlebat Titmouse, by virtue 
of the firm of Quirk, Gammon & Snap, in fixing up litigation 
und forging evidence and sustaining it by perjury, won a peer- 
uge for its client Titmouse, and he became a member of the 
House of Lords. He introduced a bill there, and what did ft 
provide? To this effect 

Be it cnacted, cte., That everybody shall have everything. 


[Laughter.] 

That was his notion about it, and I am reminded now in my 
recollection that after he had wen the peerage he once went to 
the house of Mr, Quirk, one of the firm that had won the lawsuit 
for him. Quite a number of people were there, and they began 
to say smart things. Presumably they had had some port and— 
yes, some champagne, and so forth. After a time the name of 
Tittlebat Titmouse was called, and he was asked what he could 
do in the way of poetry. He rose to the occasion alt right. My 
recollection is that it was as follows: 

Titlebat Titmouse is my name, 
England is my nation ; 

London is my dwelling place, 
And Christ is my salvation! 

That is the kind of a fellow that Tittlebat was, who wanted 
to pass a law that everybody should have everything. You 
know there are some people in this world to-day who think that 
all you have to do to remedy some condition that they happen 
to nave rise to plague them is to pass a law—be it enacted, and 
so forth. 


Oh, let us be serious for a moment. He that reaps, being 
normal, must sow. If everyone is to have a divide in this 
world, then there will not be much of effort. There might be 
something of starvation, and ten times more than there is now. 
If I had my way about it, every normal individual should 
mike his own living. When I say normal, I mean normal, for 
I believe that every abnormal individual, if he be a thief, should 
be supported in the penitentiary, upon conviction, or in the 
county jail. You may talk about all men being born equal 
politically, entitled to be equal before the law, but we are not 
equal in other ways. I still think, on the average, we will 
support the abnormal and the poor and the unfortunate, those 
who can not make their way, whether it be because of physical 
disqualification or mental disqualification. In this country we 
eare for the insane and the feeble-minded perhaps better than 
they do in any other country on earth. Marvelous improvement 
has been made in the way in which we take care of the insane 
and the feeble-minded. They are entitled how to care and to 
support from the Treasury. Each normal individual must care 
for himself and only the abnormal become a public charge. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Minnesota. 

The question was taken; and on a division there were—ayes 
16, noes 17. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, are there enough here to get 
teHers if the demand is made? Oh, well, I shall not make the 
demand. 

So the amendment was rejeeted. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word. 
In reading over the bill I see that in drafting the bill the gen- 
tleman has followed the Oregon law somewhat, and I waut to 
call his attention to the definition of the term “minor.” As I 
understand it, the Oregon law has the same provision with re- 
gard to the use of the word “minor” that the gentleman has 
employed in this bill; but in the District of Columbia we have a 
law, if I remember correctly, fixing the legal age at which one 
may make a contract at 21 years. Now, here we are saying that 
the term “minor” means a person of either sex under 18 years 
of age. I would like to ask the gentleman if it would not be 
better to change the word “ minor” here, if it is desired to leave 
the term at 18, to the word “child” or “young person,” and 
then change it subsequently through the bill. Otherwise, we 
will have two laws in the District defining a minor, one fixing 
the age at 18 and the other at 21 years. 

Mr. HILLIARD. If the gentleman will yield for a moment, 
it is limited to this act. 

Mr. GOOD. I know it is; but here you have a person aged 
18. He isa minor when it comes to a contract, and yet he is not 
a minor under the terms of this law. It seems to me that we can 
use another word or term and obviate that confusion. I do not 
know in how many places it appears in the bill, but it seems to 
me we should avoid the confusion, i 

Mr. HILLIARD. It seems to me we could hardly choose a 
better word; I do not know what would be better language. 

Mr. GOOD. We have already defined in the District what a 
minor is. Now, you have a person employed in one of the stores 
19 years of age. He is not a minor under the terms of this bill, 
yet when he comes to make a contract under the laws of the 
District he is a minor. 

Mr. HILLIARD. It is a fact we must define him here, and he 
is a minor at 18 for the purposes of this act. We had to define 
him. 

Mr. GOOD. I see the suggestion of the gentleman, but why 
not use the word “ child“ instead of the word“ minor“? 

Mr. HILLIARD. I de not think that would be a good word. 

Mr. GOOD. Why not? 

Mr. HILLIARD. A person 18 years of age does not like to 
be called a child. I do not think minor” is objectionable. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out, page 2, 
line 2, the word “ eighteen” and insert the word “ twenty-one.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 2, strike out the word “eighteen” and insert in lieu 
thereof twenty-one.” 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that the argu- 
ment suggested by the gentleman from Iowa is perfectly sound, 
and if the amendment suggested by me is adopted it will broaden 
the scope of those who are to come under the benefits of this 
act, and it would seem we ought not to call persons minors who 
may infringe other laws when they are 19 years of age, but 
when you come to apply this law if they are 18 years and 6 
months they are not miners. In other words, it seems to me 


that people who are in all other respects and under all other 
statutes called minors should be so designated by this act. 
Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. LONDON, 
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Mr. WALSH. I will ` 

Mr. LONDON. Under the English law they have a division 
into children, young persons and minors. In all labor laws—I 
do not recall the exact age, but as far as my recollection serves— 
up to 15 they are designated as children, between 15 and 18 
they are designated as young persons, and then as minors. 

Mr. WALSH. I do not think that classification is provided in 
any jurisdiction in this country. 

Mr. LONDON. I know it is not. 

Mr. WALSH. And after they are 21 I suppose in England 
they are called adults; I think they are. 

Mr. KEATING. Let me call attention to a provision of the 
bill which may possibly have some influence in determining the 
gentleman's conclusion. The bill provides that the wages of 
adult women shall be determined by a conference and that the 
wages of minors shall be determined by the board and not by 
a conference. Now, if you raise the limit to 21 years you are 
going, of course, to broaden the jurisdiction of the board. All 
minimum-wage legislation has been drafted on the theory that 
the board itself might be trusted with the task of investigating 
and fixing the wages to be paid to boys and girls under 18 years, 
and I think it would be rather a serious matter to raise that 
to 21. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman permit? Simply because a 
person should happen to be 18 years and 2 months of age, why 
should they be deprived of the benefits of the act which will be 
granted to a person who is 17 years and 10 months of age? 

Mr. KEATING. Of course, I might make much the same argu- 
ment against 21 years. 

Mr. WALSH. No; because 21 years is universally recognized, 
both in Federal statutes and in the various State jurisdictions, 
as the age at which the person ceases to be a minor. 

Mr. KEATING. But, as a matter of practice, in industry the 
worker ceases to be a minor when he passes 18. That is the 
practical experience, 

Mr. WALSH. It may be as a matter of custom or practice, 
but not as a matter of law. 

Mr. KEATING. We are not so much interested in the legal 
definition here, because what we are trying to get at is the solu- 
tion of an industrial problem. 5 

Mr. WALSH. Let me remind the gentleman that while the 
committee or the people interested in this measure may not have 
interest in the legal definition, when you pass this act you make 
a legal definition. 

Mr. KEATING. So far as this act is concerned. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; and it seemed to me it would be better in 
this one particular at least not to set up a new class for a 
specific purpose and create a new standard upon passing that 
limit—children who in other respects would be minors, but in 
this act would not, 

Mr. KEATING, The gentleman should bear this in mind, 
that it happens to be a fact that in industry when women and 
men get above 18 years they are able to represent themselves 
very well, or they belong to associations or organizations that 
can represent them, but if below that age they would scarcely be 
capable of sitting around this conference table we have men- 
tioned here and represent their interests. Now, that is the rea- 
son we have hit upon 18 years. Experience sustains the age 
limit of 18, and I hope it will not be changed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the time of the gentleman from Massachusetts be extended one 
minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. LONDON. Will the gentleman from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Certainly. 

Mr. LONDON. Would not the expression“ persons under the 
nge of 18" cover the situation? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; it would. 

Mr. LONDON. So that we would not have to put in the two 
lines defining the term “ minor,” as meaning a person of either 
sex under the age of 18 years. In the law, according to the very 
title of the bill, you will have to protect the lives and health of 
women and young persons, and we may have it later on that a 
young person means a person of either sex under the age of 18 
years. I think thut would be better. There is some confusion 
about the word “minor.” In every other law a person is sup- 
posed to be a minor who is under the age of 21. I suggest the 
word “ minor” be stricken out and we insert the words “ young 
person ” instead. 

Mr. WALSH. I think if that is done you might have to make 
several other amendments in the bill. My object was to have 
the word“ minor“ defined as a person of either sex under thé 
age of 21, and make it uniform, 


Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 


The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Watsu]. 

The question was taken; and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. WALSH. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided ; and there were—ayes 9, noes 15. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 2. That there is hereby created a board to be known as the 
minimum-wage board, to be composed of three members to be appointed 
by the Commissioners of the District of Columbia. As far as practicable 
the members shall be so chosen that one will represent the interests of 
the employing class, one the interests of the employed class, and the 
third will be fair and impartial between employers and employees and 
work for the best interests of the public as a whole. 

The commissioners shall make their first appointments hereunder 
within 30 days after this act takes effect, nnd shall designate one of 
the three members first appointed to hold office until January 1, 1919; 
one to hold office until January 1, 1920; and one to hold office until 
January 1, 1921. On or before the 1st day of January of each year, 
beginning with the year 1919, the commissioners shall appoint a member 
to succeed the member whose term expires on such ist day of January, 
and such new appointee shall hold office for the term of three years 
from such ist day of 3 Each member shall hold office until 
his successor is appointed and has qualified ; and goy vacancy that may 
occur in the membership of the board shall be filled by appointment 
by the commissioners for the 8 portion of the term. 

A majority of the members shall constitute a quorum to transact 
business, and the act or decision of such a majority shall be deemed 
the act or decision of the board; and no yacancy shall impair the right 
of the remaining members to exercise all the powers of the board. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment, which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Moork of Pennsylrania: Page 2, line 9, 
after the word “one,” strike out all to the end of the paragraph, and 
in lieu thereof insert the following: “will be representative of the 
employers, one representative of the employees, and one representing 
the public.” 

Mr. GOOD. 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa offers a substi- 
tute to the amendment. 

Mr. GOOD. Striking out, after the word“ Columbia,” all the 
rest of the paragraph, and inserting the following. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Goop as a substitute for the amendment 
offered by Mr, Moore of Pennsylvania: Page 2, line 8, after the word 
“ Columbia,” strike out the remainder of the paragraph and insert in 
Neu thereof the following: 

“So far as practicable no person shall he appointed to membership 
on said board who is interested or partial in the determination of any 
question which said board is authorized to determine. No person 
shall be appointed on said board who represents either the employer 
or employed class. Said board shall work for the best interest of the 
public as a whole and shall be fair and impartial to both employer and 
1 in the solution of any question which said board must deter- 
mine, 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, this board, if I understand the 
real scope of the act, will act as a sort of court of dernier resort. 
It must, therefore, determine the soundness of the findings of 
another tribunal that is called upon to make the investiga- 
tion. 

This board ought not to be a packed board. It ought to be a 
board constituted of men of open minds, men who can look at 
this question in a broad way, uninfluenced by the fact that 
one member represents the employer and the other member rep- 
resents the employee, and that the third, as expressed in the 
bill, will be one who “ will be fair and impartial.” 

What we ought to have here is a board that is impartial; 
and yet by the very terms of this law we have a packed board, 
one representing the employer, one representing the employee, 
and only the third who is described as “fair and impartial.” 

Now, think of a court constituted in that way. Think of a 
court that is to try a lawsuit, where one of the members on the 
bench represents the plaintiff, and another member on the bench 
represents the defendant, and only the third judge is to be 
“fair and impartial.” If we are to constitute a board, for 
heaven’s sake let it be a board in which the employer and the 
employee will both have confidence, in which the public will 
have confidence ; a board that is not packed. Let these men who 
are interested come before the board and place before it their 
grievances, Let them lay before the board the things that they 
believe in. But let the board be a tribunal of high-minded men, 
having in mind the good of both the employer and the employee. 

Such a board can be found. There are men here occupying 
high positions in the courts ef the District as judges, there 
are many men who are here as students in the District, who, if 
appointed on such a board, would have in mind the importance 
of the questions concerning which they were called upon to 


Mr. Chairman, I offer a substitute for the 
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determine, and such men would have in mind only the good 
of the public as a whole. I do not believe that Congress ought 
to place on the statute books of the United States a law pur- 
porting to create an impartia! tribunal, but when we say in the 
law itself that one man must be partial te labor and one man 
must be partial to the employer and the third is to be fair and 
will measure out equal justice to both the employer and the 
employee we announce a rather peculiar standard. It seems 
to me that some program creating an impartial tribunal as 
that ought to be written into this bill rather than one that 
creates a packed tribunal. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I can not quite agree with the 


gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop], and am not in favor of his’ 


substitute, 


Of course, we have very many tribunals that are constituted’ 


just as it is propesed to constitute this one. That is to say, 
here is a board that is to deal with the compensation or wages 
paid to employees. Now, one member of the board is to be 
chosen so that he will have the views of the employer, and he 
will be a represeutative of the interests of the employer. An- 
other will be the representative of the workers’ interests, know- 
ing what their desires and views are. The third will be one 
who is not allied with and has not any particular interest in 
either elass. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? Read 
the language. : f 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman says, “Renad the language,” 
which Iam most happy to do. The language is: 

As far as practicable, the members shall be so chosen that one will 
represent the interests of the in a be class, one the interests of the 
employed class, and the third will be fair and impartial between em- 
pores and employees and work for the best interests of the public as a 
whole, 

Now, as I interpret that, it means the third man will not rep- 
resent either the employer or the employee. 

Mr. GOOD. The gentleman is keen at interpretation of lan- 
guage of this kind. What has he to say about the first? Is he 
to work for the interests of the public as a whole? 

Mr. WALSH. Certainly. 

Mr. GOOD. Where does the gentleman find anything that will 
warrant that interpretation? 

Mr. WALSH. I find that from the rest of the proposed act. 

Mr. GOOD. I um talking about the language now in section 2. 
The first person 

Mr. WALSH. Will be a representative of the employer. 
Wow, if he is the representative of the employer, that does not 
preclude him from working for the public? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes; but the expression of one thing is the ex- 
clusion of the other, is it not? 

Mr. WALSH. Ne. I do not think so in the language that is 
„used; one will represent the interests of the employing class, 
one the interests of the employed class, and the third will be 
fair and impartial between the two. 


Mr. GOOD, “And work for the best interests of the public 
as u whole.” The gentleman must concede that the other two 


will net “ work for the best interests of the public as a whole,” 


but one for the interests of the laboring class and the other for 


the interests of the employing class. 

Mr, WALSH. I will agree with the gentleman thus far that 
the language employed is perhaps unfortunate, but I think that 
the principle included within the language used is all right. 
We make up various tribunals along that very line. The gen- 
tleman states that it would be absurd to think of a court con- 
stituted of one judge representing the plaintiff, another the de- 
fendant, and the third impartial. I have no doubt the gentle- 
man has tried cases before courts made up just abeut like that. 
I have heard of them. But the point I am making is that 
while perhaps the language may not be the best that might be 
employed, it would seem to me that on a board of this sort 
the employers of labor ought to have a member who can repre- 
sent their views, who knows the problems they have to con- 
tend with, and that likewise the employees should have a man 


who knows the problems they have to meet, and who is familiar 


with the conditions that confront them, and that the third man 
should not be 2 representative of either class, but that he 
sheuld be somebody who could come to the consideration of 
these questions with a free and unbiased mind, and that he 
should net come with any prejudice or inclination toward the 
views of an employer or toward the views of an employee. 
But I do think that this section should be amended in this 
respect, that these appointments should be made by the Presi- 
dent and not by the Commissioners of the District of Columbia. 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman, has expired. 
Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I rise to make one observation 
that I want those in charge of the bill to note, I rather think 


the Janguage in lines 11, 12, and 13, on page 2, is somewhat 
unhappy. I am sure that what the committee wants to do is 
justifiable, that_this board should be made up so that the two 
interests will be. represented, and that thére shall be one person 
who is not identified with either. The committee will recall 
that that. was one subject of considerable controversy in the 
vocational-education bill when we made up that beard. It was 
insisted that the manufacturing and commercial interests should 
be represented, that the laboring interests should be represented, 
and that the agricultural interests should be represented; and 
the language of the vocational bill is this: 

One of said three citizens shall be a representative of the manufac- 
turing and commercial interests. one a representative of the agricultural 
interests, and one a representative of the labor interests. 

I think it would be better to leave out the word “ class“ and 
just let it read “a representative of the employers, another a 
representative of the employees, and another a representative 
of the public.“ 

Mr. HILLIARD. Mr. Chairman, in reply to the gentleman 
from Ohio, I am inclined to think he is right about that. So far 
as I am concerned, I think the amendment of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore) fits the situation. I think the 
substitute should be defeated, and I am quite willing to agree 
to the amendment offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, the substitute 
offered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop] strikes me as 
being somewhat afield of the main question. Of course, I should 
prefer that the amendment offered by myself should be con- 
sidered fayorably. The amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Goop] carries with it the unhappy phrase 
which my amendment seeks to eliminate from the bill. He 
continues the use of the word “class,” which my amendment 
would strike out. I might as well make the statement now 
that I intended to make on the original amendment. The use 
of the word “class” as employed in section 2, the one now 
under consideration, is distinctly undemocratic and un-Ameri- 
can. The gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Kearse], who speaks 
well for the working people, and who may be said to be a repre- 
sentative of them in this House, indicated himself that the 
purpose of this section was to enable the employer and the 
employee to get together around the council table, so that they 
might better understand each other. The use of the word 
class in a labor bill is most unfortunate and would not con- 
tribute in the slightest to bringing the employer and employee 
together around the council table, but would tend to perpetuate 
unfriendly relations that have been handed down from the days 
of the barons. 

Mr. KEATING. Will the gentleman yield? ‘ 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. KEATING. Again I tind myself in complete accord with 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania as to class distinctions; but 
will the gentleman permit me to say that the language of which 
he complains is the exact language of the Oregon law, and that 
is how it happened to get into this bill. As the gentleman has 
offered an amendment which is better phrased, I think we 
should get together and adopt it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Then in the remainder of my 
time I will ask that my amendment be rend. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will report 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania: Page 2, Une 9, 


after the word “one,” strike ont all to the end of the paragraph anc 


In lieu thereof insert the following: will be representative of the em- 


ers one representative of the employces, and one representing the 
public. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I would urge that the Good 
substitute be voted down and this amendment be voted up. 

Mr. KEATING. Would it not be well to strike out the word 
„the“ before the word “ employers ” and before the word “ em- 
ployees” so that it will read “shall represent employers and 
employees“? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That would be all right. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman let me make another sugges- 
tion? In one place you use the word “ representative“ and in 
another you use the word “ representing.” 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I used the word “ represent- 
ing because the language of my amendment covers the lan- 
guage on page 7, in the body of the bill, where the word “ class” 
is stricken out. In the body of the bill it says: 


The conference shall be composed of not more than three representa- 
tives of the employers in such occupation, of an equal number of repre- 
sentatives of the employees in such occupation, of not more than three 
disinterested persons representing the public, and of one or more mem- 
bers of the board. 


I followed that language in the amendment. 


. 


| 
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Mr. FESS. I think it would be better to say “ one represent- 
ing the employers and one representing the employees and one 
representing the public.” 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. We are dealing with it in the 
plural, 

Mr. FESS. It is immaterial, however. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
desire to modify his amendment? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman from Colo- 
rado suggested that we strike out the word “ the.” 

Mr. KEATING. What I feared was that, as the amendment 
stood, it might refer to the employers who are engaged in the 
particular industry under investigation. The idea of the bill 
is to permit employers to sit and have a representation on the 
board. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to modify the amendment by striking out the 
word “the” before the word “ employers,” and by striking out 
the word “the” before the word “ employees.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will 
be so modified. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, opposing the amendment of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, as modified by the suggestion 
of the gentleman from Colorado, I want to say that both the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania and the gentleman from Colorado fail 
to understand the value of this section. It is the object of this sec- 
tion and of the Oregon bill to create a board which is to consist of 
an advocate of the interests of the employees, of an advocate in 
the interest of the employers, and of a representative of the 
public. The three members of the board are not to be impar- 
tial judges. Industrial disputes can not be settled by courts. 
In all these boards of negotiation and boards of arbitration of 
industry the members of the board try to reach unanimous 
decisions. The yery first moment that their decisions are not 
unanimous they cease to be useful. It is the intention of the 
law, it is the intention of all legislative dealings with boards 
of negotiation and boards of arbitration in industry, to create 
an institution in which the laboring man can have an adyo- 
cate, n lawyer, to represent him; a man who is bound to repre- 
sent his interests; and the same thing is true about the em- 
ployer. The employer is to have a representative of the employ- 
er's interests, and that is why the Oregon statute speaks 
distinctly of the representative of the employer's class. In 
other words, the man who represents the employer is not to 
speak in behalf of humanity, of universal truth, justice, and 
beauty; he is to represent the temporal and material interests 
of the employer. It is only when the two conflicting interests 
are represented that the truth can be ascertained and the facts 
The third person, the representative of the public, is 
to aid in reaching a unanimous decision. If you examine the 
records of the boards of arbtration, you will find that the very 
first moment the board had ceased to render unanimous deci- 
sions its usefulness was gone. They can only reach a unani- 
mous decision when the representative of the employers looks 
upon himself as the representative of certain interests which 
he is to defend, which he is to represent; and the same thing 
should be true about the representative of labor. 

The language of the Oregon statute repeated here should be 
retained. The language of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
will not, in the least, improve it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The board is to be a perma- 
nent board; it is to sit indefinitely, as it were? 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. One member is to be a repre- 
sentative of employers and therefore 

Mr. LONDON. If the gentleman will permit, “a representa- 
tive of the employers” is a meaningless expression, representa- 
tive in what sense? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That he has been of the em- 
ployers, and he knows their side generally, and is in sympathy 
with the employers. If you do not use that term and say 
“representing the interests,” then you put an interested party 
in the position of being a mediator on this board. 

Mr. LONDON. There is where the gentleman. is mistaken. 
He is not there as a mediator, he is there as a negotiator. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That is the way he ought to 
be there. I think the gentleman misunderstands the purpose 
of the amendment. We are to have a permanent board of three, 
one a representative of employers generally, one a representa- 
tive of employees generally, and one representing the public, 


Mr. LONDON. The gentleman from Pennsylvania speaks of 
one as though he were to be the representative of the psychology 
of the employer. That is not the intention of the bill. We do 
not want one who is the representative of the psychology of the 
employer, who has the prejudices of the employer. We want one 
who is there to represent the material interests of the employer. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It is just the same as if we 
said ene “ who is versed in the law.” We want one on the board 
who knows something about the employer's side generally and 
one on the board who represents the views of the employee gen- 
erally. The third one is the representative of the public. 

Mr. LONDON. It is not sufficient that the representative of 
the employers should t the employers’ psychology. He 
must know the particular material interests of the employers at 
that particular moment. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes; but the evidence is to be 
brought up to the three sitting as a board. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Iowa as a substitute for the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The substitute was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question now recurs on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment: On page 2, line 7, strike out the words “ the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia“ and substitute the words 
“the President, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 7, strike out the words “the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and insert in lieu thereof the words “ the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate.” 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, this is a rather important 
amendment, and out of respect to the Chief Executive, upon 
whom it is intended to confer this additional authority, I think 
we should have more Members present. I therefore make the 
point of order that there is no quorum present, 

Mr. HILLIARD. Mr..Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Byrns of Tennessee, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that that committee had had under consideration the 
bill H. R. 12008 and had come to no resolution thereon. 


WATER-POWEER LEGISLATION. 


Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that on 
to-morrow the House take up for consideration the water-power 
bill (S. 1419), that the same be made the continuing order, sub- 
ject to business in order on Calendar Wednesday and unanimous- 
consent day, and to all conference reports, appropriation bills, 
and other privileged matters, to continue until the bill is finally 
passed, and that the amendment to the Senate bill be considered 
as a House bill, subject to amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that to-morrow there shall be taken up for con- 
sideration the water-power bill; that the amendment reported 
from the House committee shall be considered as the bill itself; 
and that it shall be the continuing order, not to interfere with 
business in order on Calendar Wednesday or unanimous-consent 
day, nor to interfere with conference reports or any other 
privileged matters. Is there objection? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr: Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I have been asked by a number of Members to 
inquire whether the gentleman intends to press this bill to a 
vote before Friday? 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, the bill is to-be considered in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and I think it ought to be considered 
thoroughly. I do not believe it could possibly come to a vote 
by Friday. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. There are some gentlemen 
who were under the impression that the recess would take place 
who would like to be here by Friday to vote on the bill. 

Mr. SIMS. There will be. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, 
bate on the bill? 

Mr. SIMS. Not at this end, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
one or two days? 2 

Mr. SIMS. I do not think there is any doubt about it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Two days? 

Mr. SIMS. I do not think there is any doubt about it. 


And no attempt to limit de- 


It is fair to say it will rua 
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Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
of course there are very few here now, and when the request 
was made this morning objection was made. It would seem as 
though this is hardly the time te make that request, with just 
a mere handful present, particularly when objection was made 
earlier in the day. Could not the gentleman make that request 
in the morning? It is necessary to have a quorum here in order 
to consider it. ` $ 

Mr. SIMS. I want to say to the gentleman that I spoke to the 
gentleman who objected to the request this morning and told 
him that I was going to make the same request again this after- 
noon, and those who objected this morning could be here now 
and are not here, and therefore I do not think tey really care 
to make any further objection. 

Mr. WALSH. Of course, I do not know, if the een has 
conferred with those gentlemen 

Mr. SIMS. I went to one of them and said that I wanted to 
make the request again but did not want to take advantage of 
him. If he had any real objection to the request being made 
this afternoon, I think he would be here now or would have 
requested me not to make it. 

Mr. WALSH. Of course, I know the great expedition with 
which this bill must be passed and how it has been pressed and 
urged and how nearly vital the bill has become, but I will not 
object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. CARY. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Wisconsin rise? 

Mr. CARY. I wish to ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks on the bill we have had up to-day. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to speak for one minute. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Colorado asks unani- 
mous consent to speak for one minute. Is there objection? 
[After a nause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Mr. Speaker, on last Saturday when 
the Agricultural appropriation bill was being considered in the 
House, by reason of a previous engagement I was at that hour 
engaged upon a very important matter at one of the depart- 
ments in the city and had not the privilege of being present. I 
felt very keenly that the price upon which the difference oc- 
curred between the conferees of the Senate and the House of 
$2.50 a bushel for wheat was not an excessive price in view 
of the increase in the cost of its production by reason of the 
high price of labor, increased cost of machinery, and every 
article used in that connection. I am sorry to have missed 
the opportunity to vote for the motion of the gentlemen from 
Michigan [Mr. McLavenirn] to accede to the Senate provision 
with an amendment for the price of $2.40 a bushel. Had I 
been present I should have voted for that motion. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bill of 
the following title: 

S. 3009, An act granting the consent of Congress to the P. M. 
C. Coal Co. to construct and maintain a bridge across Tug River, 
connecting Pike County, Ky., and Mingo County, W. Va. 


ADJOURNMENT. 
Speaker, I move that the House do 


[After a pause.] The 


Mr. HILLIARD. Mr. 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 10 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, 
July 9, 1918, at 12-o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Acting Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, transmitting copy of a communication 
from the Secretary of the Navy, submitting supplemental esti- 
mates of appropriations required by the Navy Department (H. 
Doc. No, 1219), was taken from the Speaker’s table, referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BROWNE: A bill (H. R. 12699) granting a pension 
to James Warren; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


By Mr. DENTON: A bill (H. R. 12700) granting an increase 
5 pension to Mary L. Nevill; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. SCOTT of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 12701) granting 
an increase of pension to Henry C. Swafford; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: Petition of the Women’s Club 
of Kenosha, Wis., asking for the enactment of bone-dry prohibi- 
tion legislation; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ESCH: Petition of many citizens of Sauk County, 
Wis., urging prohibition as a war measure; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Memorial of the board of direc- 
tors of the. Winnebago National Bank, of Rockford, III., oppos- 
ing legislation for the guarantee of bank deposits; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of New York: Telegram from the Panama 
(N. Y.) Methodist Episcopal Church and Sunday School, favor- 
ing the passage of war prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HEATON: Resolutions adopted by the Lithuanians 
of Shenandoah, Pa., on July 4, 1918, pledging unswerving alle- 
glance to the United States and its principles; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HUTCHINSON: Resolution adopted by the board of 
commissioners of the city of Trenton, N. J., urging immediate 
action on the proposition for the establishment of a system of 
inland waterways from Boston, Mass., to Key West; to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 

By Mr. MAPES: Petition of 191 citizens of Allegan County, 
Mich., urging the passage of the war prohibition bill now pend- 
ing in Congress; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SNELL: Petition of Mrs. E. H. Hackett, Nelly A. 
Talcott, Edna C. Babcock, Ernestine Hutchins, Grace L. Kirkey, 
Nellie M. Cline, Mary F. Crary, Anna E. Hervey, Georgiana B. 
Manse, Sarah E. Sutton, Effie Keeler, Emma Elliott, and Carrie 
E. Carton, all of Massena, N. V., favoring war-time prohibition ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciaty. 

Also, petition of Edwin Whittemore, Alma Whittemore, Mrs, 
Charles Williams, Walty D. Johnson, Friend C. Smith, Edwin 
Cleland, M. E. Cleland, Mrs. Alice Johnson, Mrs. Friend C. 
Smith, and L. S. Marshall, all of Lewis, N. X., favoring war- 
time prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Mrs. Lewis Grue, Mr. and Mrs. Ole Larson, 
Mrs. Thomas Nelson, Myra Dustin, Harry Dustin, and Mrs. 


Frank Fountain, all of Lyon Mountain, N. X., favoring war-time. 


prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of C. O. R. Bell, Jennie H. Montpelier, Frank N. 
Spencer, J. R. Bell, and Edna G. Brown, all of Ogdensburg, 
N. V., favoring war-time prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petition of L. S. Rice, B. M. Wiley, S. M. Chandler, E. S. 
Chandler, S. H. Wiley, Ruth E. Wallin, Marion C. Hopkins, and 
Edith N. F. Rice, all of Brushton, N. V., favoring war-time pro- 
hibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of E. L. McKnight, J. C. Long, Emma J. Phillips, 
Mrs. J. C. Long, J. A. Lyons, Minnie E. Sarivet, Mrs. J. A. Lyons, 
Rey. John Neil Robertson, and H. H. Wray, all of Mooers, N. Y., 
favoring war-time prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Also, petition of L. A. D. Able (pastor), C. D. Carlton, Lucy 
E. Carnes, Bessie E. Outterson, Jane E. Merriam, Mrs. H. D. 
Carlton, Mrs. Jos. Casserah, Mrs. E. Mack, John Anderson, Mrs. 
John Anderson, Mr. and Mrs. E. B. Miller. S. C. Stiles, and 
Emily J. Brown, ail of West Chazy, N. Y., favoring war-time pro- 
hibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Louise Storie, Jennie Storie, Hester Davis, 
Gomer Davis, Jessie Bigelow, Mary Grittiths, and Mabelle Bige- 
low, all of De Kalb Junction, N. Y., favoring war-time prohibi- 
tion; to the Committee on the J udiciary. 

Also, petition of Mrs. Susie Treola, Gladys H. Rich, Faith 
Avery, Nellie E. Hutchins, Mrs. M. E. Shoen, Ivez Shoen, Mrs. 
G. F. Donahue, Ida Miles, Pearl M. Tonkin, W. S. H. Keefe, 
Mary M. Freeman, I. I. Merrick, George F. Donalson, William 
J. Smith, Philip Tonkin, Willis H. Freeman, Earl Matteson, 
J. G. Creaighton, H. W. Merrick, Bertha J. Matteson, M. Atice 
Shepherd, Mrs. Anna Koch, Harriet S. Merrick, and Maude A 
Reynolds, all of Fort Covington, N. Y., favoring war-time pro- 


hibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


- 
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Also, petition of Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Kent, Mr. and Mrs. O. T. 
Hardy, Mrs. Gayle M. Kent and J. Raymond Seaver, all of 
Stockholm, N. X., favoring war-time prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Rev. F. E. Loan, D. C. Palmer, Myrtle Walker, 
Earl Walker, Mr. and Mrs. C. G. Leonard, Mrs. Palmer, Mrs. 
Earl Bush, Adelina Smith, Edna G. Gardner, Edna Overacker, 
Annie Reynolds, Elizabeth Reynolds, Edith Loan, Eliza Ken- 
nedy, and C. M. Jones, all of Richville, N. X., favoring war-time 
prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of A. M. Moore, Bombay, N. X., favoring war- 
time prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Mabel L. Miller, Ceieste A. Bidgood, Hannan 
L. Peck, Mr. and Mrs. Orlin Russell, Mr. and Mrs. Julius Gale, 
and Mrs. E. H. Sturgess, all of Moira, N. Y., favoring war-time 
Prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Neal D. Harrison, John F. White, Francis 
Smith, Frank Hughes, William Boyce, Willis Wells, Ed Mar- 
shall, George Ware, Frank F. Alford, and Wilbur Hurlburt, all 
of North Elba, N. Y., favoring war-time prohibition ; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of R. C. Landon, Ella A. Landon, I. E. Bar- 
tholomew, George W. Carvill, A. L. Spring, and R. J. Scott, all 
of Ticonderoga, N. Y., favoring prohibition; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also, vetition of W. P. Morrison, Port Henry, N. Y., favoring 
war-time prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Presbyterian Church of Brasher Falls, N. X., 
favoring war-time prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


SENATE. 
Turspay, July 9, 1918. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Alnighty God, we pray for such measure of Thy grace and 
truth as that every action taken by this Senate may be justi- 
fied hy the test of time, that we may feel that we are working 
together with God, that we are building not only a great em- 
pire in this West but an eternal habitation wherein dwelleth 
righteousness and peace and truth. We pray Thee to fit us for 
the high and holy obligations of this office and of this Senate. 
For Christ's sake. Amen. 

The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved. 

LIST OF CASES (S. DOC. NO. 263). 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a Ust of cases dismissed by the court on May 7, 1918, 
on motion of the defendants, for want of prosecution, which was 
referred to the Committee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by G. F. Tur- 
ner, one of its clerks, announced that the House disagrees to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 12099) to confer 
on the President power to prescribe charter rates and freight 
rates and to requisition vessels, and for other purposes, asks a 
conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. ALEXANDER, Mr. HARDY, 
Mr. Saunvers of Virginia, Mr. Epsonps, and Mr. Hapiey man- 
agers at the conference on the part of the House. 


ENROLLED IIA. SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the enrolled bill (S. 3009) granting the consent of 
Congress to the P. M. C. Coal Co. to construct and maintain a 
bridge across Tug River, connecting Pike County, Ky., and 
Mingo County, W. Va., and it was thereupon signed by the 
President pro tempore. 

CONTROL OF TELEGRAPH LINES. 


Mr. MYERS presented a telegram in the nature of a memo- 
rial from sundry employees of the Western Union Telegraph 
Co., of Helena, Mont., and a telegram in the nature of n memo- 
rial from sundry employees of the Western Union Telegraph 
Co., of Billings, Mont., remonstrating against Government con- 
trol of telegraph lines, which were referred to the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce. : 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CURTIS (for Mr. Gorr): 

A bill (S. 4812) granting an increase of pension to Amos G. 
Scott; and 


A bill (S. 4818) granting an increase of pension to Lizzie 
Dovener (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. BECKHAM: 

A bill (S. 4814) granting a pension to Charles W. Vogler: 

A bill (S, 4815) granting an increase of pension to William W. 
Ferguson; and 

A bill (S. 4816) granting a pension to John C. Anderson; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MYERS: : 

A bill (S. 4817) granting a pension to David W. Beaver; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 


DATA RELATIVE TO MILK PRODUCTS. 


Mr. JONES of Washington submitted the following resolution 
(S. Res. 282), which was read, considered by unanimous consent, 
and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the United States Food Administration be directed 
to furnish to the Senate the following information : 

1. What ntepa it has taken to fix or regulate the prices for the prod- 
ucts of the milk condensaries of the United States. 

2. What steps it has taken to fix or regulate the prices to be paid 
by the condensaries to the milk producers for their milk. 

3. What action has been taken by the condensaries with the knowl- 
edge or approval of the United States Food Administration, to fix 
er control the prices of their products or the profits they shall make 
ayien 3 the war. 

4. If no steps have been taken by the United States Food Administra- 
tion to regulatewr control the prices penne, ee or the profits made by 
the condensaries, why such action has not been taken. 

5. What steps have been taken to ascertain whether the Fer pald 
the milk producers is ample to pay the cost of production ; and if no such 
steps have been taken, why it not been done. 


CHARTER RATES AND FREIGHT RATES. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
action of the House of Representatives disagreeing to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 12099) to confer 
on the President power to prescribe charter rates and freight 
rates and to requisition vessels, and for other purposes, and re- 
questing a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendments and agree to the conference asked for by the House, 
5 conferees on the part of the Senate to be appointed by the 

anir, 

The motion was agreed to; and the President pro tempore ap- 
pointed Mr. FLETCHER, Mr. RANSDELL, and Mr. NxLSOx conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 


CALLING OF THE ROLE. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there is no further morn- 
ing business, the morning business is closed. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 


quorum. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 
The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Baird Henderson Nelson Sherman 
Bankhead Hitchcock ew Shields 
Beckham Johnson, Cal. Norris Smith, Ariz 
Benet ; ones, N. Mex Nugent Smith, Ga. 
Chamberlain Jones, Wash Overman Smith, Md. 
Colt endrick Penrose moot 
Culberson Kenyon Phelan orton 
Curtis King Pittman Sutherland 
Fernald Knox Poindexter Swanson 
Fletcher Lewis Reed homas 
France McCumber Sauisbury ‘Trammell 
Ge McKellar Shafroth Vardaman 
Harding Ma: tin Sheppard Walsh 


Mr. BECKHAM. My colleague, the senior Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Jaaces], is detained by illness. 

Mr. LEWIS. I wish to announce that the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Stamrons] and the Senator from Arizona IMr. 
ASHURST] are detained on official business, 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I desire to announce that my col- 
league, the senior Senator from Arizona [Mr. Asuurst], is de- 
tained by illness in his family, f 

Mr, McKELLAR. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Krey] is detained on official business. I will 
let this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The junior Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Townsenp] is necessarily absent on account. of illness 
in his family. I will allow this announcement to stand for the 
day. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND, The senior Senator from West Virginia 
[Mr. Gorr] is absent on account of illness. I ask that this 
announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I desire to state that the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Samir], the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
KELLOGG], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE], the Senator 
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from Kansas [Mr. THoxPsoxN], the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
UnpErwoop], and the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. GORE] are 
engaged in a meeting of the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, may I be permitted to supple- 
ment the announcement of the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
POINDEXTER] to say that the committee desire also not to be sent 
for unless there be some urgency, and that they prefer to sit 
until the present matter which they have before them is con- 
cluded, which may be in a couple of hours? I desire to have 
the President of the Senate send any message to them should 
anything arise in the Senate of sufficient importance to bring 
them here. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator asks that the 
committee be authorized to sit during the session of the Senate? 

Mr. LEWIS. To-day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is informed by the 
Secretary that they have been given that authority. 

Mr. LEWIS. I did not know that, Mr. President. I thank 
the Chair. 
- The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Fifty-two Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. 


MILITARY SERVICE OF BRITISH AND CANADIAN SUBJECTS. 


Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, I desire to call the attention 
of the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations to a 
circumstance that came under my observation. 

A British subject in my own employ received a notice within 
the last few days to appear before the British recruiting office, 
giving him the opportunity to enlist, according to the notice, 
in either the British or the Canadian Army. The matter was 
by him referred to me. I inquired and ascertained, so far as 
I was able, that there has been no ratification of the treaty 
recently entered into between the United States and the Gov- 
ernment of Great Britain, and that even after ratification there 
are allowed 60 days, if I am correctly informed, within which 
it is possible for a British subject to avoid enlistment in either 
the British or the Canadian Army and to enlist in the Army of 
the United States. 

This particular person expressed a preference for service 
in the Army of the United States, in which I encouraged him, 
because, as he stated, his object after service is to return to 
the United States and to enjoy the benefit of our Army act. 
Furthermore, it means a replenishment of our man power after 
the war. 

The purpose of my rising now is to ascertain whether I am 
correctly tnformed, so far as the chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations can advise me. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I think the Senator from 
California is substantially correct. Until the exchange of rati- 
fications occurs between the United States and Great Britain 
the matter is as it has been heretofore. After that exchange of 
ratifications any British subject in the United States between 
the ages of 20 and 44 years, both inclusive, has 60 days within 
which to decide whether he will proceed to Great Britain or to 
Canada and enlist voluntarily in the Canadian or British Army, 
and if he fails during that 60 days to exercise his privilege, 
he then beeomes subject to be drafted into the Army of the 
United States. 

At the present time he is subject neither to draft in the 
American Army nor is he forced to decide the question at all. 
- A man less than 20 years of age has 30 days to decide after 
becoming 20 years of age. 

Mr. PHELAN. I understand, then, that if he does not decide 
within the 60 days after an exchange of ratifications he is 
subject to draft in the country of his present residence; that is, 
the United States. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That is correct. 2 

Mr. PHELAN. I am very glad that this matter has been 
elucidated, because I think it is valuable public information. 
Doubtless there are many others besides the particular person 
to whom I refer who are in doubt as to the effect of the treaty 
recently entered into between the two high contracting parties, 
and by the dissemination of this information such a person 
may be able to exercise—which would be perfectly, I am sure, 
in harmony with the great purposes of the war—his right to 
enlist in the American Army, and thus after the war be in a 
position to return to this country with the American Army and 
possibly take up the duties of American citizenship and be an 
accession of man power to the United States. é 


STIMULATION OF AGRICULTURE. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of House bill 11945. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 11945) 


to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to carry out, during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, the purposes of the act entitled 
“An act to provide further for the national security and de- 
fense by stimulating agriculture and facilitating the distribu- 
tion of agricultural products.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The next amendment re- 
ported by the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry will be 
stated. 

The next amendment was, on page 5, line 5, after the word 
“stock,” to strike out “ $30,000” and insert $7,500”; in line 8, 
after “$10,000,” to strike out “field supervision of war-garden 
work, $7,500” ; and in line 22, after the words “in all,” to strike 
— $811,300” and insert “ $721,300,” so as to make the clause 
read: 


Third. For the prevention, control, and eradication of insects and 
lant diseases injurious to agriculture, and the conservation and utiliza- 
ion of plant products; for the following stated purposes and in amounts 

as follows: Cereal-smut eradication, $50,000; peanut conservation and 
utilization, $15,000; control of cotton, truck, and forage-crop diseases, 
$117,550; farm sarge of sweet potatoes, $30,000; location of Irish- 
potato seed stock, $7,500; plant-disease survey, $23,000; castor-bean 
production and utilization, $20,000; maintenance of field-bean seed 
supply, $10,000; production of cereals and grain sorghums, $53,250; 
sugar-beet nematode work, $10,000; pathological inspection of fruits 
coring processes of marketing, $18,000 ; control of a new sugar-cane dis- 
ease, $20,000; production of rice, $5,000; control of cereal and forage 
insects, $55, ; control of stored-product insects, $22,000; control 
of . and truck-crop insects, $35,000; control of sweet - potato 
weevil, $30,000; control of deciduous-fruit insects, $45,000; control 
of citrus-fruit insects, $10,000: control of insects injurious to live 
stock, $20,000; control of rice insects, $3,000; control of sugar-cane 
insects, $9,000; general supervision of emergency insect-control work, 
$3,000; prevention of plant-dust explosions and fires, $75,000; fruit 
and vegetable utilization, $35,000; in all, $721,300. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 5, line 25, after the word 
“food,” to insert “ including eatable nuts,” so as to read: 


Fourth. For increasing food production and eliminating waste and 
promoting conservation of food, including eatable nuts, by educational 
and demonstrational methods, through county, district, and urban 
agents and others; for the following stated purposes and in amounts 
as follows: General administration of extension work, $35,000; home- 
economics work, $25,000; extension work in the Northern and Western 
States, 134.200; county-agent work, $1,893,000; boys“ and girls’ club 
work, $382,900; home-demonstration work, $1,327,400; extension work 
in the Southern States, $90,000; county-agent work. 81.333.815; boys“ 
36.100.000. 878,300; home- demonstration work, $803,385; in all, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 6, line 11, after “ $6,100,000,” 
to strike out: 


No part of this appropriation shall be available for any purpose unless 
there shall have been previously issued the proclamation authorized by 


section 15 of the act of August 10, 1917, entitled “An act to provide 
further for the national security and defense by stimulating agriculture 
and facilitating the distribution of agricultural products,” suc rocla- 


mation being prohibition of the use of foods, fruits, food materials, 
or feeds in the production of malt or vinous liquors for beverage pur- 
poses. ; 


And in lieu thereof to insert: 


That after December 31, 1918, until the conclusion of the present 
war, for the purpose of conserving the man power of the Nation and 
to increase efliciency'in the production of arms, war munitions, ships. 
food, and clothing for the Army and Navy, it shall be unlawful to sell 
for beverage purposes any distilled spirits, and during said time no 
distilled spirits held in bond shall be removed therefrom for beverage 
purposes except for export. After November 1, 1918, until the conclu- 
sion of the present war, no grain, cereal, fruit, or other food product 

be u in the manufacture or production of beer, wine, or other 
intoxicating malt or vinous liquor for beverage purposes. After De- 
cember 31. 1918, until the conclusion of the present war, no beer, wine, 
or other intoxicating malt or vinous liquor shall be sold for beverage pur- 
poms — for export. The Commissioner of Internal Revenue is 
ereby authorized and directed to prescribe rules and regulations, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, in regard to the 
removal of distilled spirits held in bond after December 31, 1918, for 
other than beverage purposes, also in regard to the sale and distribution 
of wine for sacramental, medicinal, or other nonbeverage uses. After 
the approval of this act no distilled, malt, vinous, or other intoxicating 
liquors shall be imported into the United States. 


Any person who violates any of the foregoing provisions shall be 


deemed ilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be 
unished by a fine not exceeding $1,000 or by imprisonment not exceed- 

g one year, or both, 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, as I understand, the Secre- 
tary has completed the reading of an amendment reported by 
the committee on yesterday to the amendment contained in the 
bill as reported from the committee. I suggest it would be well 
for the Secretary to read the committee amendment in the bill. 
Has that yet been read? 

The Secretary. It is in the bill now, and it was put in on 
yesterday. 

Mr. PENROSE. I understand, but it has not been read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will inform the 
Senator that by unanimous consent, the Chair thinks, on yester- 
day, certainly under the ruling of the Chair, the present occu- 
pant being then in the chair, this amendment was substituted 
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by the committee for the amendment which had been theretofore 
proposed by the committee. 

Mr. PENROSE. Well, Mr. President, I should like to have 
in the Recorp the original amendment proposed by the com- 
mittee, and I will ask that the Secretary read the amendment for 
which this is a substitute. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read as 
requested. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I inquire whether the 
substitute offered by the committee has ever been printed? I 
do not see a copy of it on my desk. 

Mr. PENROSE. The printed copies of the amendment are 
available. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
original amendment reported by the committee. 

The Secretary. The part proposed to be inserted originally 
by the committee reads as follows: 

That after Juve 30, 1919, until the conclusion of the present war, 
for the purpose of conserving the man power of the Nation and to in- 
crease the efficiency in the production of arms, war munitions, food, 
and clothing for the Army and Navy, it shall be unlawful to sell for 
beverage purposes, except for export, any distilled spirits, and no dis- 
tilled spirits held in bond after June 30, 1919, shall be removed there- 
from for beverage purposes except for ex The Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue is hereby authorized and directed to prescribe rules 
and regulations, subject to the approval of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, in regard to the removal of distilled spirits held in bond after 
June 30, 1919, for other than beverage purposes or for export. After 
three months from the approval of this act until the conclusion of the 
present war, no grain, cereal, or other food product shall be used in 
the manufacture or production of beer or other intoxicating malt 
liquors, and after the approval of this act no beer or other intoxicating 
malt liquors shall be imported into the United States for beverage pur- 
poses. After June 30, 1919, until the conclusion of the present war, 
no foods or fruits shail be u in the manufacture or production of 
vinous intoxicating liquors except for export. Any person who violates 
any of the foregoing provisions or any of said rules and regulations 
made to carry the same into effect shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and on conviction thereof shall be punished by a fine not ex- 
ceeding $5,000 or by imprisonment not exceeding two years, or both. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I desire to enter a point of 
order on the amendment as reported in the bill from the com- 
mittee and on the amendment reported on yesterday as a sub- 
stitute therefor, that both amendments, and more particularly 
the recent one, are general legislation on an appropriation bill 
in violation of the rule of the Senate. I shall not ask the Chair 
to rule immediately on the point, because I think a fuller at- 
tendance of the Senate is desirable, and I am informed that 
several Senators desire to speak on the general phases of the 
bill. I desire, however, to enter the point of order now and 
will ask the Chair to make the ruling at the proper time. 

Mr. NORRIS. May I interrupt the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania? 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Under the unanimous-consent agreement under 
which we are proceeding, as I understand, all the amendments 
which are objected to will go over. Personally I have no ob- 
jection to the point of order on the amendment being entered 
now, but I would suggest to the Senator from Pennsylvania 
that if under the unanimous-consent agreement he objects to 
the amendment, it would automatically go over. until the unob- 
jected amendments should be disposed of. The only point I 
want to make is that if we are going to take up this amend- 
ment now—personally, I do not care which course is pursued— 
then we ought to finish it finally, and not have some Senator 
object after we have considered it for two or three hours. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The point of order, if made, 
the Chair will treat as an objection under the unanimous-con- 
sent agreement, and therefore the amendment will go over until 
the unobjected amendments shall have been disposed of. 

Mr. PENROSE. I want to say to the Senator from Nebraska 
that that was the idea I meant to convey. 

Mr. NORRIS. That suits me. Now, I should like to clear 
the matter up a little, Mr. President. I think the Senator from 
Pennsylvania will agree with me that if he makes the point of 
order against the amendment as printed in the bill—of course 
that in reality is not in the bill 

Mr. PENROSE. And also against the substitute. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; it is the substitute, if you call it a sub- 
stitute, though it is not a substitute, as I understand the ruling 
of the Chair under what took place yesterday ; it is a committee 
amendment, and the point of order against that is properly 
made, of course; but there is not any such thing as making the 
point of order against the other amendment that has gone out. 

Mr. PENROSE. Well, Mr. President, I was not looking at the 
parliamentary status of the matter with a microscope. I did 
not know but that, if this amendment should be defeated, 
perchance then there would be before the Senate the original 
_ amendment. 


Mr. NORRIS. No, 


Mr. PENROSE. But I do not care anything about that detail; 
that is immaterial. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not either. The committee has offered 
another amendment, and this is the committee amendment. 

Mr. PENROSE. I enter the point of order against the last 
amendment of the committee, which I now understand is con- 
tained in the bill as the report of the committee. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. PENROSE. And I will let the matter go over, if it is 
objected to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
next committee amendment. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, with the understanding 
that the point of order is reserved—a question about which I 
desire to make no comment at this time—I wish to address 
myself to the general features of the bill. 

The bill that is immediately pending before the Senate, being 
House bill 11945, has a multitude of supplemental items running 
up into a considerable sum of money. These are additional items 
to those contained in House bill 9054, which itself carries a 
total of $28,491,258. I presume it is almost regarded as sacri- 
legious to lay profane hands upon a Dill referring to agricul- 
ture. For some 12 or 15 years this character of bill has been 
immune from criticism, and under the cover of that immunity 
items have crept in from year to year and from session to 
session until, like the proverbial mantle of charity, an Agricul- 
tural appropriation bill covers a multitude of sins. It is about 
time that a proper rebuke to some of those items should be ad- 
ministered. I know that many of us have sat in our seats here 
without evidencing any protest against a multitude of such 
expenditures. Possibly we have been derelict in our duty; we 
may be sharing in the moral responsibility of permitting those 
appropriations that have been made from the Treasury in the 
sessions or the years past, because we have voiced no audible 
protest against them. However, even if we may by our critics 
be put in the attitude of Satan rebuking sin, nevertheless it is 
better late than never. 

I understand that years ago when heretics used to be tried— 
and the Senator from California [Mr. PHELAN] referred to 
this several days ago—or when an evil cause was pending 
before Papal authority, even the devil had an advocate to 
present, as best he could, the cause of that evil influence in the 
world. So even in the case of this Agricultural bill, I presume, 
items of an apparently indefensible character will have their 
advocates here on the floor, as they ought to have, for, if there 
is any good in them, let it be brought out. These items, how- 
ever, have risen to that number so that in the aggregate they 
involve such a sum of money that it is about time that we called 
a halt. 

I know that everything that is intended to be for the benefit 
of the farmer is supposed to be thereby sanctified, without any 
regard to what the nature of the item may be. I will refer, 
therefore, to these items in turn in order that a distinction may 
be sharply drawn between those items which are actually 
beneficial to agriculture, horticulture, live stock, and other 
branches of the agricultural industry, and those that are 
merely of a speculative character, designed more to pad pay 
rolls, in my judgment, than anything else. z 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, will the Senator permit a 
suggestion? — 

Mr. SHERMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. PENROSE. I desire to call the Senator's attention to 
the fact that in its title this bill is described as a bill to stimu- 
late agriculture for war purposes, and it is important to bear 
in mind in analyzing the bill whether the items are of a char- 
acter pertaining to this war crisis. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir; that only makes—— 

Mr. PENROSE. It makes stronger the statement made by 

the Senator. 
Mr. SHERMAN. Les, sir; it only gives it a more limited 
scope than it ordinarily would have, for unless these items can 
fairly be connected with something that will strengthen us - 
for the war, then there can be no excuse for many of the 
items in the supplemental bill or in the regular bill heretofore 
referred to. 

The title of the bill declares that itis “to carry out * * * 
the purposes of the act entitled ‘An act to provide further for 
the national security and defense by stimulating agriculture 
and facilitating the distribution of agricultural products.’” 
The first purpose is the stimulation of agriculture to strengthen 
us for war. There is no use to talk about the distribution of 
something we have not. So the more limited scope of this 
bill would confine it to the stimulation which is justifiable by 
the declared purpose of the measure. This would limit it to 
a much narrower scope than the ordinary bill which is omnibus 
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in character and designed to apply in that undefined territory 
known as agriculture and the production of food products of 
all kinds, 

There are lurking in all these bills, as there have been for 
some four or five years, a great variety of items providing for 
the eradication of all kinds of pests—coyotes, wolves, foxes, 
badgers, prairie dogs, and noxious insects of all kinds, those 
that prey both upon the animal and the vegetable world—a 
variety of items that have aggregated vast sums of money. 

The prairie dogs in the West are sometimes quite offensive; 
they burrow holes in the plains and render it unsafe for those 
who would ride beyond a mild trot. I have seen suggestions in 
various documents sent out by the Agricultural Department and 
by gentlemen who have taken counsel with wise chemists on 
how to destroy prairie dogs by the use of various kinds of 
poisonous gases. Nitrous oxide, or laughing gas, I once saw 
specified in a prescription for their extermination. It was mis- 
taken for poisonous gas which would have exterminated the 
pest; but, at any rate, it was no worse than what I saw in a 
printed report from the Committee on Agriculture, in which one 
of the live-stock experts testified about Polled Angus cattle be- 
ing the best dairy cattle in the world. If he had been asked 
the question what Holsteins and Jerseys were good for, I sup- 
pose he would have put them down as beef cattle. It is on a 
par with some of the proposed benefits to be derived from the 
extermination of various kind of disturbing vermin, both for 
man and domestic animals, and for the plant and vegetable 
kingdom. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from IIli- 
nois yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. REED. I think the remarks of the Senator upon prairie 
dogs and laughing gas are of such interest that we ought to have 
a fuller attendance; and if it is not disagreeable to the Senator, 
I should like to suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have no objection, Mr. President, to the 
Senator suggesting the absence of a quorum, but it is imma- 
terial to me whether they come or not. I shall talk to the 
galleries or to the seats. I do not expect to convert many 
Senators; I will admit that; but I think, in common with the 
Senator from Missouri and the Senator from Pennsylvania, it 
is high time that these items in the Agricultural appropriation 
bills were considered. 

Mr. REED. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Gore McKellar Sheppard 

ird Harding Martin Sherman 
Bankhead Henderson Nelson Shields 

Hitchcock New Smith, Ariz, 
Benet Johnson, Cal. Norris Smith, Md. 
Brandegee Jones, N. Mex. Nugent Smoot 
Calder ones, Wash. Overman Sterling 
Chamberlain Kendrick Penrose Swanson 
Colt Kenyon Phelan Thomas 
Culberson ing Pittman Trammell 
Curtis Knox Ra LL Vardaman 
Fletcher t Reed Walsh 
nee Lewis Saulsbury Warren 

Gerry McCumber Shafroth 


Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, at this moment indulge me to 
say that the Senators whose names were given by the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER] upon the previous roll call 
are still detained at the hearing of the Interstate Commerce 
Committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Fifty-five Senators have an- 
swered to their names, There is a quorum present. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, in the bill now pending be- 
fore the Senate I find, on pages 2 and 3, what is a duplication— 
the eradication of cattle ticks, the eradication of influenza and 

_ Strangle, and so forth. When these are taken with other gen- 
eral items in. the regular appropriation bill, I believe it amounts 
to an extravagance and a useless expenditure of public money. 

The production of sheep is provided for in an item of $60,000, 
on page 8. I wish to consider this in connection with an item in 
the regular appropriation bill on page 62. The production of 
sheep is not a question merely of time and range, or of the 
natural increase of the animal. It is a question of the preserva- 
tion of the animal life after it shall have been made into po- 
tential additions to the wealth of the country. On page 62 it 
is provided in the House bill that $10,000, or so much thereof as 
may be necessary, shall be used for investigating the extent and 
effect of the killing and harassing by dogs of sheep and other 
meat-producing animals. and of the best methods for reducing 
and preventing the same. That was in the House bill, and has 
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been stricken out by the Senate, and no substitute has been pro- 
vided in any other amendment, unless it should be an amend- 
ment of a general character which is merely discretionary with 
the power expending the money. 

This House provision ought to stay in if any of them stay in. 
I regard it as much more important to check the inroads of use- 
less dogs on the sheep supply of the country than to investigate 
the best way of exterminating coyotes. They are both in the 
same class, One is not more destructive than another. A sheep- 
killing dog can do more damage in the sheep belt than any other 
known animal. When that is taken in connection with the 
item of $60,000 for the production of sheep, on page 3 of the 
supplemental bill, it would work ont an actual benefit; but the 
sheep production does not include the sheep preseryation, so the 
$60,000 item, under the rule of strict construction ordinarily 
adopted by the department, would preclude the method of 
diminishing the available supply of useless dogs in the country. 
I think there is more necessity for that than there is for attempt- 
ing to exterminate many of the noxious insects and animals that 
are provided for specifically in many of the items. 

I believe a good dog license would do something toward that 
end. I think there ought to be a capitation or excise tax place: 
upon all the dogs of the country. It is a source of revenue and 
it is a means of regulation. This remedy probably never will 
be carried out until the useless curs of the country are subjected 
to some financial burden, to be paid by the owner. 

If the $10,000 item should be restored the methods to be used 
are very simple. It does not require an expert from the live- 
stock department to ascertain the best method of stopping the 
destruction of the sheep supply through dogs. All you have to 
do is to locate the dog and kill him. A clothesline is available 
for that purpose. You need not waste explosives on him in war 
times. Just take a clothesline and hang him. That is the 
easiest way; but nobody seems to have thought of it ix the 
Department of Agriculture. There are all kinds of high-priced 
methods of exterminating the animal, such as chloroform and 
expensive poisons. The chloroform does no good unless you 
eateh the dog, so that ordinarily it is a question of the activity 
of the investigator ; but the $10,000 item, if it should be restored, 
ought to be devoted to taking a census of the dog population of 
the 48 States first, and especially in the sheep belt the character 
of the dog ought to be investigated. That can be helped along, 
probably, for the $10,000. Whenever the dog is under suspicion 
no chances ought to be taken in the sheep belt. Dogs are very 
prolific—much more so than sheep, in proportion. While they 
have been objects of invidious legislation for many centuries, 
the dog has survived from primeyal times. It is easy enough to 
get a supply of dogs. The only question is about preserving the 
sheep supply for wool and mutton. Instead of taking that sen- 
sible way of diminishing the risk to the sheep production, it seems 
that they are taking the roundabout bypath of some scientific 
method. I suppose they will need a psychologist on the dog 
before it is done, in order to enable them to investigate the 
mentality of the dog and discover why it is that a dog has an 
appetite for mutton, and thereby, if you would destroy the appe- 
tite, you would remove the evil, instead of removing the dog. If 
you would revive what was referred to in the esteemed Speaker's 
lyric in 1912, when he was a candidate in the national Demo- 
cratic convention, Quit kicking my hound dog around,” and 
develop a good crop of hounds of the Missouri breed, it would 
do more to preserve and multiply the sheep supply than all the 
appropriations, including Mr. Houston as the head of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, that have been known since this ad- 
ministration began. 

The trouble is the dog has disappeared ‘as a useful animal. 
He has become an ornamental beast. 

I would rather have one good hound dog, with a tan border 
and an ear like a Persian rug, turned loose to preserve the food 
supply and to preserye the balance of food products than all of 
the pampered white that are going around town led by 
a darkey maid, with a cable attached to a collar around his 
neck, taking the air every morning. There is more time spent 
with those degenerate, sore-eyed brutes than there is on all the 
babies in Washington. I would discriminate in the taxation. 
One that is kept for ornamental purposes as a canine luxury 
ought to be taxed, in a childless household, $50 as a minimum. 
That would produce revenue; with that and with the $10,000 
provided on page 62 of the Agricultural appropriation bill it 
will enable us to kill off all of the useless ones and start on the 
coyotes lo preserve the supply of sheep. 

I think this amendment, Mr. President, ought to be restored 
in lieu of the one on page 3, to which I made allusion the other 
evening in an inquiry when the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
PENROSE] had the floor, an item of $52,950 for making cottage ~ 
cheese ou the farm. 


1918. 
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I do not know whether some of the earlier tribe to which I 
helong have too little respect for the modern way to make these 
old-time food products or not, but to me this item is ridiculous, 
supremely so. What is cottage cheese? If you are lucky enough 
to have milk in the crock during a thunderstorm, it will cottage 
cheese itself without an appropriation. All you need is to sour 
the milk, and either hot weather or patience will do it—either 
one. Just let it alone for a while, and after it is soured all you 
have to do, when it is reduced to a curd, is to beat it up a little; 
and if you like any kind of seasoning in it put it in; if not, eat 
it in a natural state. It is nutritious. It is a good thing to eat. 
It is said to be an antidote for old age, and it ought to be ex- 
tremely popular in the Senate. The chemists some years ago in 
the valleys of the Ural investigated the great longevity of the 
people residing in that country. It led up to the fact that they 
were habitual consumers of curds, sour milk. Then they went 
to analyzing, and they found that it had in it what the chemists 
call a beneficial microbe ; it made war on the microbe of old age. 
It purified the blood, made it active, fortified one against harden- 
ing of the arteries and softening of the brain and an indisposi- 
tion to exercise and the tendency to enlarge the waist band 
of the trousers and keep you down to your normal size. I read 
a report on that from a very learned chemist at one time that 
occupied me nearly a half day. It was full of information, but 
the result of it was eat cottage cheese or drink sour milk or 
eat curds. 

When using the scientific name, I notice they do not call it 
cottage cheese. They call it by a dignified name. I remember 
when the Senator from Alabama [Mr. UnpERwoop] once spoke of 
oleomargarine, he wanted to leave the “oleo” off. That means 
oil, and it seemed to be a little bit too thick. He wanted to 
leave it off and just call it “ margarine”; it was more eupho- 
nious, So, in referring to cottage cheese, I shall refer to it 
hereafter as curds. That is the chemical name. 

Mr. PENROSE. Perhaps some member of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry may enlighten us as to what is the 
objective in the investigation of cottage cheese. It might be in- 
teresting to ascertain whether there is any member of the 
committee who knows what it is. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I would be very glad if any member of the 
committee has original information on the subject. 

Mr. PENROSE. The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren] 
is here. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Or any Member of the Senate outside of the 
committee, so that we may learn what it is. 

Mr. NELSON. May I ask the Senator from Illinois a ques- 
tion? à 
Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. NELSON. Will he please inform the Senate the distine- 
tion between cottage cheese and Limburger cheese? 

Mr. SHERMAN. There are two vital points, Mr. President, 
in which they differ and by which a novice would not make a 
mistake. It is the age and the odor. You might mistake one, 
but you never can mistake the other. 

Mr. PENROSE, The Senator from Wyoming, if the Senator 
will permit an interruption, is a member of the committee, and 
I should like to ask him if he has any information as to the 
purpose of the department in this cottage-cheese investigation 
as a war measure? 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I must confess that when this 
bill was under consideration I did not spend an hour or a 
moment in the Committee on Agriculture. Every day that that 
committee was in session I was in attendance upon the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs as a member of a subcommittee or as 
a member of a conference committee. 

I may say, while I am on my feet, that I do not approve of 
this bill as a whole, nor in many of the particulars. 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator from Illinois yield to me? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I yield with pleasure. 

Mr. NELSON. I had a letter some time ago from a lady in 
Iowa referring to this’ cottage-cheese matter. She said there 
were women traveling around the State giving instructions to 
the farmers’ wives how to make cottage cheese. They claimed 
to be employees of the Government and were getting $8 a day 
and their expenses. She wrote to me a very inquiring letter 
and wanted to know if these things were so. She felt that, if 
true, it was a great piece of extravagance. I referred her let- 
ter to one of the executive departments and never heard any 
more from it. Can the Senator give us any information on 
that point? Has the Government men and women out instruct- 
ing farmers’ wiyes in the West and Northwest how to make 
cottage cheese? 

Mr. PENROSE. At $8 a day. 

Mr. NELSON. At $8 a day, or $6, or any other per diem? I 
am curious to know, because I am very sorry I did not keep a 


copy of the letter. I sent it to a department for investigation, 
but I have had no return, However, I have given the Senator 
the substance of it. ; 

Mr. SHERMAN. I would have been glad if the Senator had 
preseryed a copy of the letter. It is apparently a small matter, 
that one item of $52,950 proposed in the bill for a purpose. of 
this kind, but it is well enough to take some time over it. That 
$52,950 may look larger to me than to the average Senator, but 
I suppose most of us are not worth that much, if we had our 
debts paid and our rent bills in the District here settled. 

I have had both oral communications and, I think, a few 
ters, if I had time to search my files, of the same kind 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Netson] has mentioned, to 
effect that experts have been going among the women on 
farms and giving them information on how to take cure of 
dairy products, including curds. It had not reached that great 
elaboration and detail that it has now; but upon two occasions, 
in oral conversations with ladies and their husbands from agri- 
cultural districts in the West or Northwest, they have spoken 
of this great desire to illuminate the farm kitchens of the coun- 
try. I refer to the women who come here, the farmers’ wives, 
the ones who do not keep house by proxy, by servants. With 
them it is a matter of supreme concern. One old lady who was 
here said they came out into her kitchen and began to tell her 
about things which she knew were not so, for she tried it for 
40 years in her kitchen, and it would not work. 

Here is something that is of very great advantage on the 
cottage- cheese end of it, while I am talking about this item. 
If we are going to have any genuine conservation of food prod- 
ucts so as to utilize the sour milk, Mr. President, the first 
thing we have got to do is to take dilettante of this country 
in tow and cultivate their appetites. There will be no con- 
sumption of cottage cheese unless there is an appetite for that 
brand of edible. To the average man looking over a bill of 


fare in the city whose appetite has become debased or degener- 


ated by a long course of survival on such a menu as ordinarily 
is put forth at a hotel or a public eating place, he has lived on 
caviar, preserved animal products of uncertain age, or canned 
goods, or bread made from patent flour, or things that have as 
little nutriment in them as an Egyptian mummy. I would just 
as lief go down to the Smithsonian Institution and eat a 
mummy that was wrapped 4,600 years ago during one of the 
reigns of the forgotten Rameses. We have eaten such stuff 
until we have had our appetite somewhat perverted. 

Men complain to me about eating war bread. A Senator told 
me not long ago that even the coal miners in his State when 
they went to buy 25 pounds of wheat flour and had to buy 25 
pounds of the substitute at the enhanced price to which the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] referred yesterday, in going 
home threw the substitute in the gutter and took the 25 pounds 
of flour home. They would not eat corn meal; they would not 
eat barley flour or rye; they had been accustomed to eating 
wheat-flour bread ; and they would not eat a mixture. They will 
not eat war bread. They would be healthier if they did. 

So it is the people’s appetite. The healthiest bread there is 
in the world is the bread made from the whole wheat berry 
without taking a thing out of it. The man who invented patent 
flour or the bolting process by which all the coarser portions of 
the grain were taken out and nothing but the purified flour left 
did not add anything to the happiness or health of the human 
race. Patent flour has not in it much more nutriment than 
that much putty. There is nothing in it but gluten. I looked 
over an analysis of whole-wheat flour, made out of the entire 
berry, without a thing taken out, and an analysis of a sample 
of patent flour. You could not feed dumb brutes with the 
cereal product that a human being is eating, and keep them 
alive for 12 months. The greatest tribute to the toughness of 
the human race physically is the fact that it can live on what it 
eats and keep a reasonable degree of health. 

If we are to come to a cottage-cheese basis, the first thing we 
must do is to cultivate the appetite of the consumer. You will 
have to have lectures dilating on the value of cottage cheese as 
a food product. I can imagine having gentlemen of the kind 
that need these lectures in a hall, a thousand of them. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. NELSON. Speaking about the cultivation of the appetite, 
there is a kind of a cheese they call Brick cheese. The Senator 
has probably heard about it. That was introduced and the 
taste for it was cultivated over the lager-beer counter. Could 
not something of the kind be done with cottage cheese? 

Mr. SHERMAN, If we had something to act as a stimulus it 
is possible. 

Mr. PENROSE. How can that happen if we get national pro- 
hibition? 
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Mr, SHERMAN. 
sibility. 
Mr. PENROSE. 


Of course, that presents an appalling pos- 


It shows that prohibition is a menace to 
cottage cheese. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SHERMAN. It is also a menace to the pretzel, but really 
the only thing offensive in the pretzel is its shape, like some 
human beings. It is really a nourishing product. People could 
very well exchange their cereal food and put pretzels on the 
table if you would only change the form. They are unpopular 
now because of the nature of our public enemy. Along with 
sauerkraut it has become almost a prohibitive article. Any- 
body who would say a good word for either might possibly be 
given a trip on a rail. 

Mr. PENROSE. Twenty years. 

. SHERMAN. Yes. : 
. SUTHERLAND. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I yield. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I wish to ask the Senator whether he 
has noticed that in addition to these substitutes, some of which 
are entirely palatable, they compel the householders to buy a 
large quantity of bran with the flour they have been eating, 
thereby raising the cost of cow feed to an extraordinary height 
and compelling human beings to eat it? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir; I have noticed that. In fact, I 
have been a devotee of bran diet for several years myself, not 
with a desire to injure the cow, however. I take the ordinary 
flour, and in order to get back what ought never to have been 
taken out, according to my standard of living, I buy bran and 
eat them both. I have to buy them separately. I can not mix 
them, but the result is just the same. 

What the Senator from West Virginia refers to as compelling 
purchasers to buy bran is true. It is making stock food higher. 
That is a form of substitute for wheat flour. If the whole grain 
were milled together and the bran were left in, you would get a 
whole wheat bread that would not require these regulations 
from the Food Department. 

But the cottage-cheese item of $52,950 ought to be stricken 
out, Mr. President, because it serves no useful purpose. People 
will not eat cottage cheese outside of a limited few unless their 
appetites are very radically changed. Certain people in the 
city want it. They get it, some of them, from the regular dairy 
driver, who brings it around for them, but only by special 
arrangement. If you go to the bill of fare and look at it at 
any place, it is very seldom you find it, and it is chiefly some 
very frugal cook who takes the sour milk that is a waste prod- 
uct otherwise of the establishment and converts it into cottage 
cheese. If you will notice on the bills of fare where cottage 
cheese is accessible there will not be one person out of ten who 
eyer orders it. They never will order it until their appetites 
are cultivated. Ihave seen them order Roquefort or Schweitzer. 
I have seen them send for Limburger. It is never upon the 
table ordinarily, for prudential reasons, but it can be ordered, 
and I have seen them eat all these compounds, but not one time 
in ten have I seen them order cottage cheese. 

Not only is it barren of any odoriferous taint, but it has in it 
all the elements of the high-priced cheese, some of which was 
brought before the war from across the seas. If there were 
to-day a crusade entered upon by which the different varieties 
of cheese would be simplified, I would have no objection to 
devoting some money to that purpose; but Roquefort cheese, 
while it is very palatable and in a reasonable amount is health- 
ful, yet ordinarily to the novice who has not acquired the culti- 
vated habit of eating it it looks like cottage cheese in the last 
and extremest stages of putrefaction. The more green streaks it 
has in it, the more variegated yellow that comes up close to the 
border, and the greater the prismatic landscape that can be seen 
in a cube of Roquefort cheese, the more nearly perfect it was 
in its manufacture. 

That is largely a question which appeals to the eye. Those 
who are experts in eating it like to look at it just as the smoker 
of a Habana likes to leok at the curling smoke. A man can 
shut his eyes and derive but very little satisfaction from a 
cigar that costs from 25 cents to $1, whereas he may get a 
Pittsburgh stogy or a rope made in the local shops at home, 
open his eyes, and see it curl toward the zenith with admiration, 
although it comes at a price of three for a nickel. That shows 
that human imagination is very largely involved in the element 
of pleasure. 

It is possible, as I was going tu suggest when I was diverted 
from that line of thought a while ago, that if these gentlemen 
whose appetites need cultivation were gotten together in a hall 
some place by some expert from the Agricultural Department 
they could be reasoned with. I have tried to visualize the kind 


of an audience the expert would have that he would gather in 
They would be always distinguishable, 


from the curbstone, If 


you look at their index finger the yellow mark ordinarily is on 
the right hand. Sometimes if they are left-handers it is on the 
left-hand index finger, but they are never to be misunderstood. 
The yellow stain proclaims them as habitual cigarette smokers. 
Not the kind that merely take the smoke in and eject it in the 
ordinary way, but inhale it into their lungs, thereby obtaining 
a prolonged satisfaction at the expense of their bronchial tubes 
and other respiratory organs. They never eat cottage cheese. 
If they ever eat anything, it is the manufactured cheese and the 
pretzel. The ordinary gentlemen of that kind in Chicago, in- 
side of the “loop” of the first ward, are the kind who need the 
instruction. They are free-luach fiends. For many years they 
have subsisted, the greater part of their lives, on free lunches. 
What prohibition will do with them is left te a merciful Provi- 
dence. I shall not undertake tv analyze their condition in that 
event ; but with the stimulus taken away from them by the foam- 
crested “schooner,” the cheap gin, inside of the loop,“ which 
costs 3 cents for each slug administered to the patient—when 
they have that, the pretzel, and the overaged accompaniments 
that go with it, and the lower meat products manufactured into 
viands of various degrees of stringiness and toughness, which 
look well enough, will make trouble; if a man had to eat it sober, 
I do not know what would become of him. It requires a certain 
amount of stimulus of some kind to be able to absorb nutriment 
of that character. He is the type you have got to take in and 
educate to eat cottage cheese. He would never eat it if he is 
let alone. 

Go to the opposite pole of the social equation and you find 
the man who is a habitual diner out, who is a seasoned, hardened 
veteran, a banqueter of many courses, of nine kinds of liquor, 
and of many years’ experience. It is no use to tell such a man 
he is digging his grave with his teeth. He prefers to have a 
good time while he is here, and to let the grave take its chances 
of being dug. So on he goes. His appetite will no more be 
addicted to cottage cheese than it will be to branch water as the 
ordinary method of slaking his thirst. 

I am moved to inquire whether the Department of Agriculture 
knows the kind of a problem it is undertaking. I do not think 
it does know it, nor do I believe it very much cares. What it 
does care for is that some supposedly wise person, male or female, 
has suggested that $52,950 would just about reach the require- 
ments of the persons out on the road now, together with season- 
able additions for the next 12 months’ line of food endeavor. 

In further explanation of why that ought to go out I will say 
that on page 12 of the general Agricultural appropriation bill, in 
lines 11 and 12, are certain items explaining the purposes for 
which they are given, . 

To enable the Secretary of Agriculture to collect and disseminate in- 
formation concerning live stock, dairy, and other animal products, 

This is a dairy product. Under that item, which is quite 
liberal, there is an abundant opportunity, without any violent 
construction of the language, to provide for such instruction on 
the production and consumption of dairy cheese as may be 
necessary. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, the Senator will note that 
over a million dollars in the general Agricultural appropriation 
bill is appropriated for the kind of investigation he is referring 
to—$500,000 in the paragraph ending in line 11, page 13, and 
another $500,000 in line 19. ; 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have not found the page where it is 
summed up. 

Mr, PENROSE. It is over a million dollars for that one pur- 


Mr. SHERMAN. The fact that over a million dollars is pro- 
vided for that purpose is ample reason why this specific item 
of 852.950 in the other bill, which appears to be in that particu- 
lar an afterthought, ought not to be allowed. $ 

Then, on page 15 of the general bill there is a further appro- 
priation, which is cumulative to the one already spoken of for 
the purpose of cottage cheese. The provision is: 


For all necessary expenses for investigations and experiments in 
dairy industry, pipet Pin mán investigations of the’ dairy industry in the 
various States, inspection of renoyated-butter factories and markets, 


That is an investigation of the dairy industry. Cottage cheese 
is a part of the dairy industry. There is no reason for this item 
of $52,950 to be in addition to those two provisions already made, 
either of which is amply broad enough to provide for the in- 
vestigation of this particular item. 

Then, leaving this subject of cottage cheese, I will remark 
as to renovated-butter factories that I have several of those in 
my particular bailiwick. They are scattered around over vart- 
ous parts of the United States, often in close proximity to large 
dairy sections. I have noticed that the renovated-butter fac- 
tory is always lurking in the vicinity of a great dairy belt. 
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The butter that becomes rancid in a grocery or which spoils 
before it reaches the retail dealer, either from insufficient icing, 
from improper handling, or from the native filth that may be 
incorporated in it by the original producer, all hastening to 
produce that rancid state which ‘repels the consumer—many 
thousand pounds of that variety of butter are collected at a 
single point and shipped to the renovated-butter factory. It is 
there treated with boracie acid; it is churned with unskimmed 
milk and coloring matter is added. It is churned with that 
preservative aud sometimes illegitimately with other preserva- 
tives that are much more unhealthy than is boracie acid or the 
trace that is left in it after the butter is washed. 

It is then sent to Washington and sold as original Elgin but- 
ter from the Fox River Valley, Illinois. I know the difference 
between reworked butter coming out of a renovated-butter fac- 
tery and the original product. If they want to investigate that, 
I have no objection to it. It serves a useful purpose, but it 
needs supervision by some authority outside of those who are 
preparing the product and getting it to the consumer. Under 
that item they ean just as well investigate the question of 
manufacturing cottage cheese as to have a separate item of 
$364,000 and over provided for that purpose. 

On page 26 ef the regular appropriation bill—and 1 take all 
of these items in connection with each other, because the two 
bills are interrelated, and while one is a stimulus—the smaller 
bill, known as House bill 11945—yet they dovetail in together. 
Beginning on line 7 we find: 

For the investigation aud improvement of fruits, and the methods of 
fruit growing, harvesting, and, in cooperation with the Bureau of 
Markets, studies of the behavior of fruits during the processes of mar- 
keting and while in commercial storage, $85,280. 

I do not know just what they will discover as to “the be- 
havior of fruits during the process of marketing,” but I have 
discovered some phenomena that are worthy of investigation. 
One is au inevitable tendency on the part of the boxes or pack- 
ages holding the fruit. The particular amount for this purpose 
is $85,280. I do not know how this estimate was reached, aud 
I would be glad to inquire from some member of the com- 
mittee if he or any other member knows how this particular 
amount was arrived at. What is the $280 for? Why was it 
not made a round $100,000 or $200,000? s 

Mr. PENROSE. At least. < 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes; at least, as the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania suggests. It is a mere matter of figures. It is like 
suing a person. When you are laying the damages at the end of 
the declaration, you might just as well sue for a million dollars 
as for 10 cents; it is merely a matter of a few eurls of the pen 
or the depression of a few typewriter keys. Why was it net 
made n couple of hundred thousand dollars? How did they 
arrive at 885.280? I might have a suspicion that it was to fit 
un existing pay roll, with possibly a 10 per cent addition or 
whatever was thought to be a legitimate increase in the require- 
ments of that part of the department’s activities. 

But “the behavior of fruits” is something that interests 
everybody in Washington. I have noticed a most reprehensible 
tendency on the part of the bottom of the package or box con- 
taining fruits to rise; it gets farther and farther from the out- 
side margin of what had once been the bottom. I think Isaac 
Newton discovered the law of gravity that pulls everything 
down. I should like to have some wise man in the Department 
of Agriculture discover the law that pulls the bottom of 
boxes up. 

There is another thing which I can understand, namely, that 
the boxes are never full. Last week I measured one of the boxes 
of blackberries that I took home, and it lacked nearly an inch— 
eleven-twelfths of an inch—of reaching the top edge of the box. 
I do not think the grower of the blackberries brings them in in 
that way. I took this partieular box and turned it upside down, 
and I found that the bottom of the box, iu addition to obeying 
the mysterious law of rising, had three thicknesses of brown 
paper folded up and laid in. I did not buy brown paper; that is 
not a nutritious article of food; I bought berries; but not only 
did the bottem of the box rise, but the bottom of the box was 
bolstered up and padded worse than any actress ever seen in 
Washington—padded with brown paper; and when I measured 
it after compression I found that the entire stolen space in that 
box was 1} inches, 

‘Phat occurred where? In the District of Columbia. This is 
the model city of North America. Here it is-that an example 
is set for all the world, and especially for all of the heathen that 
come from west of Pittsburgh. We are asked for such appro- 
priations as this to enable some expert to tell us how to market 
berries and to enable him to study “the behavior of fruits dur- 
ing the process of marketing.“ I want them first to investigate 
and discover the behavior of the boxes. 


Mr. PENROSE. Well, these are war measures. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir; that is correct. And after the 
dealer gets the box with the fruit in it, I should like the depart- 
ment to investigate him. I will wager any official of the De- 
partment of Agriculture a silk tile—which he can have at my 
expense—that I ean go out with any investigator of the depart- 
ment in the city of Washington, and I can find duplicates of that 
box in hundreds of places in Washintgon. It will encourage us 
to fight the Hun if we can get what we pay for. Here, where 
the benignaut countenance of that colossal figure that rests on 
the dome of the Capitol looks eastward to warn all the mon- 
archs of the world that free government is our birthright, we 
can not, even in the city of Washington, stop the fruit dealers 
and those handling berries from swindling us out of an inch 
and a quarter of depth in their boxes. Before the department 
attempts to remove the mote from the eye of the old lady in the 
kitchen out on the western farm and to instruct her in the mys- 
teries of cottage cheese, I want them to pluck the beam out of 
the eye of the Washington fruit and berry dealer, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I suggest to my distinguished 
friend, that in talking so much about the law of gravitation, he 
has perhaps forgotten that the law of capillary attraction may 
prompt the bottom of the box to rise. 

Mr. SHERMAN, I had not thought of that, and I thank the 
Senator from Utah for making the valuable suggestion. I 
think I will communicate with some of the great professors of 
physies and advise them that the law of capillary attraction 
in the case of a piece of brown paper has been so strong as 
to spring the bottom of a wooden box. [Laughter.] I- never 
knew that before; it is au explanation, however, that is worthy 
of investigation out of this $85,280 fund. 

On page 57 of the general agricultural appropriation bin 
and I wish to hurry along, Mr. President, because I do not 
desire to take any more time than actually is necessary to call 
attention to these matters—I find the following item: 

For investigations of insects affecting deciduous fruits, orchards, 
vineyards, and nuts, 503,380 

There is that degree of certainty and particularity in the 
appropriation that makes me anxious for information from 
some member of the committee as to how this particular sum 
Was arrived at— 

Provided, That $9,600 of said sum shall be available for the investiga- 
tion of insects alfecting the pecan and method of control of same. 

There is one insect in the country that affects the pecan more 
than anything else, and a town constable or a deputy sheriff 
can cure it. I refer to the gentlemen who go out and cut the 
pecan trees down. Instead of taking the nuts off the tree— 
they could steal the nuts, and that would be bud enough— 
they cut the tree down. That has been the besetting evil all 
up and down the northern pecan belt. It is a nut which as- 
sumes considerable importance, and the regulation of this evil 
would do more even than to track the insects that are sup- 
posed to be waging destructive warfare on this article of food. 

Then, in line 11, on page 57, of the same bill, I find the fol- 
lowing item: l 

For investigations of insects affecting cereal and forage crops. in- 
7 80. special investigation of the Hessian fly and the chinch bug, 

I wish to go forward now to page 38, where, in lines 7 and 8, 
is found the following: 

For investigations, identification, and systematic classification of 
miscellaneous insects, Including the study of insects affecting the health 
of man and domestic animals, household insects, and the importation 
and exchange of useful insects, $52,330, 

There are useful insects in the country, but their number 
unfortunately is very small compared with the number of nox- 
ious ones. It is like the eternal struggle between good and evil 
except that in a pronounced degree the evil insects overbalance 
the good. There is more difficulty in finding useful insects, 
those that will do geod and will prey upon the evil ones, than 
there is in finding the other kind. 

But this exchange of useful insects will be construed with the 
language at the bottom of page 58, where the gypsy moth and 
brown-tail moth, or both the same kind, shall be hedged agninst 
by introducing and establishing the parasites and natural ene- 
mies of these insects and colonizing them within the infested 
territory. This provides another appropriation of $304,050, 
making a total appropriation of nearly $1,000,000—S$986,680 
all together. 

Mr. President, these provisions are specific In amount. I 
should like to inquire from some member of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry if any investigation has been had that 
will tend to destroy the insect known as Cimes lectularins? - 
Is there any member of the committee here? This insect is one 
of the greatest pests known to civilized man. It is nocturnal in 
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its habits. It is carnivorous in its diet. It is indestructible in 
its longevity and its ability to escape the efforts of man to ex- 
terminate it. It is not found in primeval times and ages. Like 
the English sparrow, it is an attendant of civilized communities, 

Prior to coming to this Chamber, I spent a good part of my 
life on the road, and I had a vast experience with this insect. 
It is known to polite society and to hotel keepers and to scien- 
tists as Cimer lectularius. By the proletariat it is called the 
bedbug. I wish to inquire from the head of the Department of 
Agriculture and from the chairman of the committee, when he 
shall resume his seat, if there are any efforts in their investi- 
gation of interstate commerce to stop the spread of this car- 
nivorous pest? It has done more to sap the vitality of the 
human race and interfere with the ability successfully to make 
war on the Kaiser than anything I know of. It is worse than 
the chinch bug. The chinch bug is a relic compared with his 
primeval forays. It is an insect that belongs to an earlier age. 
It is no longer the pest that it was. With the country settled 
up, with the grass burned out, with no longer the opportunity 
for it to hide and hatch as in days gone by, the chinch bug is 
not now the standing menace to the crops that it was. There 
is provision made here for taking care of chinch bugs. I do 
not know how many other bugs could be provided for; but the 
writer of the bill, or those in the department who have had 
charge of that, have unwittingly allowed a vast number of 
insects to escape. I can think of any number of noxious in- 
sects that are not specifically mentioned in this bill, and can 
only be covered by the general phrase of “ other hurtful in- 
sects.” They seem to have exhausted their stock of informa- 
tion on noxious insects. 

I have already referred to the clause that is stricken out on 
pag 62, preventing sheep-killing dogs from continuing their 
devastations, 

On page 82 there is what seems to me a wholly indefensible 
item: 

To enable the Secretary of Agriculture to make studies of cooperation 
among farmers in the United States in matters of rural credits and of 
other forms of cooperation in rural communities, 

What is the use of that? Reduced to practical effect, it is a 
colporteur going in rural districts teaching farmers how to bor- 
row money from the Government. Note its language: 

To enable the Secretary of Agriculture to make studies of cooperation 
among farmers in the United States in matters of rural credits. 

There is the rural-credit bank, The farmer already knows 
how to cooperate to take care of himself, to spread useful infor- 
mation about crop raising, about live stock. He knows how to 
take care of the restoration of his soil. He learns that by local 
laws. All the great agricultural and live-stock States of the 
Union now have a system of their own. They have county 
agents; they have State authorities. Under their State univer- 
sities they are getting detailed and accurate information upon 
how to take care of these different problems. In proportion as 
they have learned these things the demand on borrowing money 
from the Treasury subsides. Here is an invitation to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to send out investigators to teach the farm- 
ers of certain parts of the United States how to approach the 
Treasury to borrow money. I think it is utterly indefensible, 
Mr. President, and it ought to be stricken out. 

On page 83 is a cumulative provision of $5,000, reading as 
follows: ; 

To enable the Secretary of Agriculture to carry into effect the act 
entitled “An act to fix standards for Climax baskets for grapes and 
other fruits and vegetables, and to fix standards for baskets and other 
containers for small fruits, berries, and vegetables, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved August 31. 1916, including the employment of such per- 
sons and means as the Secretary of Agriculture may deem necessary, in 
the city of Washington and elsewhere, $5,000. 

That item ought to go out. There is no reason why that 
ought to be in the bill in addition to the sum already provided 
for on page 26, with precisely the same purpose; and this serves 
no other purpose, that I can see, except to expend $5,000 more. 

Then, on page 88, is this item: 

To enable the Secretary of Agriculture, in cooperation with the au- 
thorities of the States concerned, or with individuals, to make such 
investigations and demonstrations as may be necessary in connection 
with the development of live-stock production in the cane-sugar and cot- 
ton districts of the United States, including the erection of barns and 
ether necessary buildings, and the employment of persons and means in 
the city of Washington and elsewhere, $60,000. 

That reminds me that in the cane-sugar country there must be 
some occasion for an appropriation of this kind. It must be 
because the cane-sugar industry in some places has decayed. It 
is no longer profitable. For some reason, prior to the beginning 
of the war it was found that no returns could be had on the 
investment, Some of the cane-sugar manufacturers are in the 
business not of original choice, but because they have inherited 
the property; it has come down to them from their ancestors. 
Some of them are very small in their holdings. They are of the 


French blood. They do not part with land; and as the family 
multiplies the land itself is subdivided into very small holdings ; 
and anyone who is familiar with that country knows that these 
small holders, in the aggregate, amount to a considerable part 
of the cane-sugar producers. Now, the large sugar-plantation 
men, those like Mr. Matthews and others out a way from New 
Orleans, have very large investments. They buy the crude 
sugar from the small producers and put it in shape where 
they themselves can job it to the sugar refineries. But the mere 
fact that on page 88 of the Agricultural appropriation bill 
$60,000 is thought to be necessary to restore the prosperity of 
the cane-sugar area is a tremendous commentary upon what has 
occurred under certain economic conditions. I shall not oppose 
that. If these men who found in peace times that it was no 
longer profitable to produce sugar can be helped to the extent 
of $60,000, I have no objection to that item. I only call atten- 
tion to the necessity for such an item and the fact that we are 
Sen on an economic principle that requires such appropria- 
tions, 

Again, on page 91: 

To enable the Secretary of Arricuiture to mect the emergency caused 
by the existence of the pink bollworm of cotton in Mexico, and to pre- 
vent the establishment of such insect in the United States by the em- 
ployment of all means necessary, including rent outside of the District 
of Columbia, 

There is one part of that that is impossible to be performed— 
the provision here that the Secretary shall meet the emergency 
of the pink bollworm of cotton in Mexico. I do not think any 
investigator will care to go across the line into the cotton-pro- 
ducing area in Mexico, outside of a comparatively small area 
along the border, just on the other side of the Rio Grande.- To 
reach the parts where the pink bollworm comes from, its origin 
in the most dangerous form, you must reach the interior of 
Mexico. : 

To do that involves an investigator in considerable risk. 
There are worse things than pink worms there. This is an 
impossible item in that much of it; and I would suggest to the 
chairman of the committee that that much of it be modified, 
because this is a $50,000 item, and, so far as it expects an 
investigator to go across the border to look into the destruction 
of the pink bollworm there, it is on a par with the item of $52,950 
for cottage cheese. It is absolutely impossible under present 
conditions to be usefully expended. 

I do not enter at great length upon this item in elaborating 
the reasons; but carrying over farther, after page 91, on page 
92, beginning in line 14, I find the following: 

To make surveys to determine the actual distribution of the pink boll- 
worm in Mexico and to exterminate local infestations in Mexico near 
the border of the United Stotes, in cooperation with the Mexican Gov- 
ernment or local Mexican authorities, $25,000 ; 

To investigate in Mexico or elsewhere the pink bollworm as a basis for 
control measures, $25,000, 

Here is a total of $100,000, a part of which may reasonably 
be expected to be expended in the interior of Mexico or across 
the line. There is no safety, nor is there any certainty that any- 
body can produce any useful results by an investigation across 
the border. It seems to me that these items ought to be reduced 
so as to bring them within the possibility of performance. 

Upon page 99 is a general provision, in section 14, as follows: 

That whenever the President shall find that an emergency exists 
requiring stimulation of the production of wheat and that it is essential 
that the ieee page of wheat, produced within the Unied States, shall 
have the benefits from time to time, seasonably and as far in advance 
of seeding time as practicable, to determine and fix and to give public 
notice of what, under specified conditions, is a reasonable guaranteed 
— 7 for wheat, in order to assure such producers a reasonable profit. 

he President shall thereupon fix such guaranteed price for each of the 
official grain standards for wheat as established under the United States 
rain-standards act, approved August 11, 1916. ‘The President shall 
rom time to time establish and promulgate sucher lations as he shall 
deem wise in connection with such guaranteed prices, and in particu- 
lar governing conditions of delivery and payment and differences in 
price for the several standard des at the local elevator or the local 
railway market where such wheat is delivered from the farm where 
roduced, adopting No. 1 northern spring or its equivalent as the basis, 
hereupon the Government of the United States hereby guarantees 
every producer of wheat produced within the United States that, upon 
compliance by him with the regulations 1 he shall receive for 
any wheat produced in reliance upon this guaranty within the period, 
not exceeding 18 months, prescribed in the notice a price not less than 
the guaranteed price therefor as fixed pursuant to this section, In 
such regulations the President shall prescribe the terms and conditions 
upon which any such producer shall entitled to the benefits of such 
guaranty. ‘The guaranteed prices for the several standard grades of 
wheat for the crop of 1918 shall be based upon No. 2 northern spring 
or its equivalent at not less than $2.50 per bushel at the local elevator 
or the focal 3 market where such wheat is delivered from tho 


farm where produc 

This is a committee amendment, the reading of which I have 
just completed. It places in the hands of the President the 
power to fix prices for wheat. It is entirely dependent upon 
the President. It depends upon no congressional action after 
the passage of this bill containing section 14, the committee 
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amendment; but it takes away from Congress, unless it should 
legislate by amending this article, or repealing it, any further 
power in the way of price regulation of wheat. It seems to me 
that Congress should keep that power. We have entered upon 
the era of price fixing. Two dollars and twenty cents was fixed 
here in former legislation as the basic price. If Congress has 
once entered upon the course of price fixing, it must keep the 
power and must continue from time to time to regulate the 
prices. I do not believe that power should be delegated to a 
department. In name it is delegated to the President, but we 
all know that that is only a nominal delegation of power; that 
practically it puts the fixing of the price of wheat in the hands 
of the Secretary of Agriculture, who in turn will delegate it 
out to some employees or subordinates. 

In fact, it puts upon the President a power which can be 
exercised by him only by again delegating the power which we 
vest in him. It leaves it in the hands of persons with this 
delegated power, then, to fix the price of wheat from time to 
time. Where it will come from, who it will be, how they will 
exercise that power, what degree of wisdom or folly- will mani- 
fest itself in judging of market conditions under which the 
farmer or wheat producer will dispose of his surplus products, 
we know nothing. We delegate in general blanket terms that 
power. I believe Congress ought to keep the power and fix 
by its own action a basic price, subject to amendment from 
time to time, instead of delegating it to a department. 

But, if we have once delegated it to a department, it will stay 
there. All of us know how extremely difficult it is to recall a dele- 
gated power and resume its operation by Congress. It is there 
subject to the usual amplification, to the elaboration which the 
department finds upon the application to which it Inevitably be- 
comes subject. These matters, I think, Mr. President, are ones 
that would properly call for an amendment of the general bill. 

In regard to the amendment offered this morning striking out 
the former committee amendment on page 6, I wish to comment 
briefly. This is what is known as the prohibition amendment. I 
would prefer the original committee amendment, if my will 
controlled on that matter, 

There are now available in stock in the country about 
200,000,000 gallons of whisky which ordinarily would be devoted 
to beverage purposes. Former legislation destroyed the dis- 
tillery in this country, so far as it produces a beverage. All the 
distilling of potable liquors coming from distilleries were dis- 
continued pursuant to the last act of Congress on that subject. 
The distillers of this country have acquiesced in that arrange- 
ment. They have, as far as possible, converted their distil- 
lerjes into plants for the production of industrial alcohol., Of the 
parts of 2 distillery that could be used only for the manufacture 
of whisky, the large warehouses required for storing it in bond, 
some will now be unayailable or will not be needed. The parts or 
the structures where the whisky is racked off, n large part of the 
cooperage .used, will no longer be yaluable property. They 
nequiesced in the arrangement. They have adjusted their busi- 
ness to the former amendment. 

The banks of the country have loaned on warehouse certifi- 
cates of a very large quantity of whisky held in bond consider- 

able sums of money. I am not overly tender about the prop- 
erty rights that attach to intoxicating liquors to be used as a 
beverage. I believe, however, some fairer arrangement to 
take care of the established credit on the basis of warehouse 
certificates on whisky in other forms should be had before the 
ban of the law is put upon that form of what heretofore has 
been legitimate property. 

I would vote, Mr. President, for the Government to take 
over the whole of the 200,000,000 gallons, export it, sell it for 
legitimate [furposes to hospitals, use it for medical purposes 
until the last gallon of it shall have been consumed, rather 
than to disturb the credit and bring on possible bankruptcy— 
not to say, in some communities, panic—where the sums loaned 
to individual holders of warehouse certificates will exceed the 
capital stock of the bank making the loan. I do not believe this 
matter has been given altogether as much consideration as it 
ought to have. I am not prepared to say that if some fair 
solution of it can not be worked out I will not vote for it in its 
original severity, but I do believe that more care ought to be had 
in the protection of the property rights involved. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Asuvurst in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Illinois yield to the Senator from Wyo- 
ming? 
Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator trom Wyoming 
5 the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will call the 
10 . 


The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Jones, N, Mox. Nugent Smith, Md. 
Baird Jones, Wash. Overman Smith, S. C. 
Bankhead Kello; Penrose Smoot 
orah Kendrick Phelan Sutherland 
Calder Kenyon Poindexter Swanson 
Chamberlain King Pomerene Thomas 
Coit Lenroot Ransdell Thompson 
Culberson Lewis Saulsbury ‘Trammell 
Curtis McCumber Shafroth Underwood 
Fernald McKellar Sheppard Vardaman 
Fletcher ar Sherman Walsh 
France Nelson Shiclds Warren 
Gore Tew Simmons 
Johnson, Cal. Norris Smith, Artz. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-four Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present, 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I rise to a parliamentary 
inquiry. Does the first amendment in the bill go over under 
objection, the amendment permitting the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to employ persons within the draft age? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is informed that it 
went over on the request of the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. PENROSE. My recollection was that it went over, but 
I was not certain that the Secretary had made a note of it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary so informs the 
Chair, The question is on agreeing to the amendment of the 
committee, which will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 8, line 15, strike out the words 
“grain, hay ” and the comma. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secrerany. The next amendment is, in line 16, strike 
out “ $180,720 ” and insert “ $30,000,” 

Mr. KING. Is this subject to amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is. 

Mr. KING. I move to amend by striking out the entire item. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah moves 
to amend the amendment by striking out the entire item. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. That will necessitate the elimination of the 
words “ market néws service on feeds and seeds.“ 

The Secrerary. Strike out, on page 8, lines 15 and 16, the 
following; Market news service on feeds and seeds, $30,000,” 
up to the semicolon, It leaves in the semicolon. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
next amendment, 

The Secretary. In line 17 strike out the word “surveys” 
and insert“ survey.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary. In line 17, strike out “$449,700” and insert 
si $100,000.” 

Mr. KING. I move to amend that by striking out “ $100,000.” 

Mr. FLETCHER. That would leave it without any appro- 
priation at all. 

Mr. KING. Exactly. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The department could not pay the salaries. 

Mr. KING. Exactly. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do not think it ought to be stricken out. 
Either the whole provision ought to be stricken out or the ap- 
propriation should be left in. 3 

Mr. KING. I regard the whole thing as useless, a work of 
supererogation, a purpose to give employment to a number of 
incompetent men, as most of these items are for. 

Mr, FLETCHER. The fertilizer situation is very important. 

Mr. NORRIS. I make a point of order on the amendment, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The Senator will please state it. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand we are considering only com- 
mittee amendments now. 

Mr. PENROSE. ‘This is a committee amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the committee amendment prevails, then 
there is not anything to vote on after the committee amendment 
is left in the bill. I concede the Senator might move to cut 
down the amount as small as he wants, but I object to cutting 
it all out. In fact, it will have just the opposite effect, as I 
understand it, from what the Senator is trying to accomplish. . 

Mr. KING. It seems to me the mere fact that the House 
agreed upon a certain amount and the Senate committee amended 
ft, and the question is upon agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the Sennte committee would not preclude an emandation 
by the Senate eliminating the entire item. I do not under- 
stand that it would be subject to the point of order. There- 
fore, to make the matter very clear, I move to strike out the 
following words, found in line 17, page 8: 

Fertilizer survey of the United States, $100,000. 
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Mr. NELSON. The Senator ought to include the words in 
line 16, “ food and.” 

Mr. KING. I move to amend by striking out the following: 
Food and fertilizer.” 

Mr. FLETCHER. I understand we have already agreed to 
the committee amendment striking out “surveys” and insert- 
ing “ survey.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is correct. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator can not therefore move to 
amend it. 

Mr. KING. If that be true, then my amendment will go only 
to the word “ fertilizer,” in line 16, and the words “ survey of the 
United States, $100,000,” in line 17. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I make the point of order 
that we are proceeding under a unanimous-consent agreement 
by which we are to consider only unobjected amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair was not aware of 
that unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. KING. I should like to ask the Senator from Texas if 
the unanimous-consent agreement, of which I was not aware, 
would preclude an amendment to the committee amendment? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. For the present it would. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no; that can not be so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will please state 
the unanimous-consent agreement. The present occupant of the 
chair knows nothing about it. 

Mr. SMOOT. By the unanimous-consent agreement asked— 
and I take it for granted it was consented to by the Senate—we 
are to consider only committee amendments, but that does not 
preclude an amendment to a committee amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. - The Chair is now advised of 
the situation. Unanimous consent was asked and granted that 
the committee amendments only should be considered first, and 
committee amendments are always amendable. So the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Utah is in order. He seeks only to 
amend the committee amendment. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I suggest that the word “survey” having 
been inserted by a vote of the Senate, that amendment having 
been agreed to, it is not in order now to move to strike it out. 
You would have to reconsider that vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It can only be stricken out 
after a motion to reconsider, The question is on the amend- 
ment of the committee, in line 17, to strike out “ $449,700” and 
insert “ $100,000.” 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr, President, I wish to see if I understand 
the motion to strike out. I understand it applies to the provi- 
sions in lines 16 and 17, “ fertilizer survey of the United States, 
$100,000.” Am I correct in that? I should like to hear from 
some member of the committee what survey is intended to be 
covered by this amendment. It may be a very important pro- 
vision. 

Mr. PENROSE. If the Senator will permit me, I think there 
ought to be here the chairman or some member of the com- 
mittee to explain these items. I agree with the Senator from 
Tennessee. It is not fair to the Senate to ask us to pass upon 
these wasteful, improvident, and unnecessary appropriations 
without some explanation. There is no member of the com- 
mittee here. What Senator is in charge of the bill? The Sena- 
tor from Wyoming [Mr. Warren] has not attended any meet- 
ings. The Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] just in- 
formed me that he attended no meeting of the committee. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] is 


here. 

Mr. PENROSE. The Senator from Iowa does not appear to 
be redolent with knowledge. What member of the majority 
party is in charge of the bill? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I was called out of the 
Chamber temporarily, and I did not hear the inquiry of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. PENROSE. If the Senator from Tennessee will permit 
me, I made the statement that it is only ordinary courtesy to the 
Sennte that there should be some member of the Committee on 
Agriculture to explain these items, which to many of us appear 
wasteful, improvident, and unnecessary. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I shall be glad to give the Senator any in- 
formation he may desire if I can possibly give it to him. 

Mr. PENROSE. I do not hear the Senator. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I say I would be glad to furnish him with 
any information that I have. I am a member of the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Let there be order in the 
Chamber. 

Mr. PENROSE. I hesitate to ask the Senator from Texas, 
because he confessed on Saturday night that he was not a mem- 
ber of vhe committee and knew nothing about the bill and was 
unable and unwilling to explain any details, 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Not at all, Mr. President. 

Mr. PENROSE. The Recorp will show that. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. No; the Recorp will not show it. 

Mr. PENROSE. The Senator expressed the thought that his 
only knowledge of the bill was contained in the paragraph relat- 
ing to the prohibition rider, and he emphatically denied responsi- 
bility for the rest of the measure. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Not at all, Mr. President. 

Mr. PENROSE. If the Senator has had an opportunity over 
Sunday to study the measure—— 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The Senator is in error. 
recollection is at fault. 

Mr. PENROSE. With all the varied accomplishments of the 
Senator from Texas, I think the Senate is entitled to have a 
member of the committee here. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I am a member of the committee. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I think I have the floor, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Tennessce 
has the floor. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I ask that this amendment may go over until 
some member of the committee can explain it. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I am a member of the committee and will 
be glad to give the Senator any information he may request. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I understood the Senator from Pennsylvania 
to say you are not a member of the committee. 

Mr. PENROSE. I thought he was not. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I will ask the Senator from Texas to explain 
what survey is proposed by the provision in lines 16 and 17 in 
these words: . 

Fertilizer survey of the United States, $100,000. 

It seems that the House provided for $449,700 for this survey. 
The subject matter is a very interesting one and a very impor- 
tant one, and the item ought not to be stricken out without a 
very full explanation of it. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, before I proceed with the 
explanation I want to say to the Senator from Pennsylvania 
that he has, I am sure unintentionally, done me an injustice. 
What I said Saturday evening was that I was not the chairman 
of the committee; and therefore had no authority to consent to 
the elimination of items in the bill. He has simply indulged 
to-day in ene of his characteristic pieces of persiflage with 
which he entertains the Senate on numerous occasions. 

The Department of Agriculture has the following to say on 
the subject of food and fertilizer surveys: 


Surveys have been made of (a) quantities of raw food products on 
farms, (b) stocks in the hand of manufacturing, storing, and wholesale 
and retail concerns, (c) quantities of certain kinds of food preserved 
for home use, quantities actually on hand in the houschold, and esti- 
mated amounts of family consumption, and (d) fertilizing materials. 


The Department of Agriculture further represents that— 

(a) With the cooperation of the Bureau of Crop Estimates, Informa 
tion regarding stocks on farms, principally quantities of cereals and 
Eyed of live stock, including poultry, were obtained as of August 

* ° . 

The department says further that a more comprehensive 
survey was made as of December 31, 1917. 

Furthermore, the department represents that— ' 

(b) For commercial concerns, a preliminary survey covering 18 items 
was made under date of August 31. 1917, and 2 more comprehensive 
survey, covering 86 items, under date of December 31, 1917. 


The department says that— 

Schedules were sent out by mail to all concerns whose names and 
addresses could be ascertained. In connection with the more com- 

rehensive survey, 500,000 schedules had been returned by the end of 
February. 

It says further 

Mr. SHIELDS. Do I understand that relates to fertilizer 
or merely food? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. 
cludes both. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I suppose the Senator will reach the point 
applicable to fertilizer in his reading. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I will. I want to give full information on 
this point, inasmuch as it has been requested. The department 
Says: 

Special surveys of retail establishments were made by ersonal 
canvass in 41 representative counties, including cities of all sizes, for 
the purpose of obtaining complete returns from such establishments in 
these representative communities. The information obtained in this 
way is being used to check by comparison the returns received oF mail 
and to furnish a basis for estimating the holdings of very small con- 
cerns whose names and addresses gencrally could not be ascertained. 


The department further states that— 


(e) Surveys have been undertaken and are approaching completion 
by placing more than 40,000 schedules in the hands of representative 
families in the various State: „ requesting information concerning the 
preservation, uses, holdings, and consumption of foods in the householt 
as a basis for making estimates for the 22,000,000 families of th 
entire country. A separate dietary survey is under way for the purpose 
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of collecting detailed information from a large number of families at 
all seasons of the year in order to show food habits and customs, food 
were and consumption, and the use of food according to its nutritive 
rales ; 

Mr. PENROSE. The Senator is speaking of the fertilizer 
survey? = 

Mr. SHEPPARD, I am speaking of the food and fertilizer 
survey of the United States. 

Mr. PENROSE. But the food survey is eliminated, 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I understand. It was my impression, how- 
ever, that information was wanted on this entire item. I am now 
appronching the fertilizer phase. 

Mr, PENROSE, The interesting recital about food partakes 
a little of a variety of camouflage, it seems to me, because the 
committee has not been impressed by the argument of the de- 
partment and has eliminated the food survey. Now, unless 
fertilizers are used on food I think it would be well if the Sena- 
tor would confine himself to fertilizers. 

Mr. SHIELDS, I understand the Senator from Texas is read- 
ing the explanation given by the Agricultural Department as 
to the entire item as it appears in the bill as passed by the House. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. lam. 

Mr. SHIELDS. And he will come to the part applicable to 
the fertilizers in a few minutes, 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I was just about to take up the fertilizer 
phase, when the Senator from Pennsylvania appeared upon the 
scene. The department says that— 

(d) A fertilizer survey vas made showing the stocks on hand of 26 
items of important fertilizer material as of October 1, 1917. 

Further food surveys should be made and monthly reports obtained 
regarding important items of food, such as wheat, flour, corn, 
sugar. pork products, potatoes, ete., held by leading classes of con- 
cerns, especially manufacturers storages. and large wholesale establish- 
ments. in order to secure information necessary to formulate policies 
regarding the conservation of foods and the encouragement of produc- 
tion. Dietary surveys should be completed and additional fertilizer sur- 
veys be provided for. 

That is the recommendation of the department. It has al- 

ready made a survey of the fertilizers on hand, of 26 items of 
important fertilizing materials, on October 1, 1917. 
Mr. PENROSE. But if I may be permitted, Mr. President, 
how does the Senator arrive at these figures? They all seem 
to be split up in a mysterious way. For instance, I find for 
“food and fertilizer surveys, $449,700.” Why did they not 
make it a half million dollars at once? How do they come to 
pennies? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I have here detailed statements as to 
how the money is expended. 

Mr. PENROSE. I have no doubt they have provided for the 
expenditure of the money; but what I want to get at is how 
these figures are arrived at. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I shall gladly tell the Senator. 
stance—— 

Mr. PENROSE. There is a mysterious split of the figures 
which I do not quite understand. Why the appropriation 
should be just $720 extra in the item for grain, hay, feed, and 
seed? Why should it not be $180,700? There is such n 
mathematical and wonderful accuracy in these figures that I 
am a little puzzled to know how they were arrived at. Does 
the Senator from Texas know? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I was just about to give the Senator de- 
tailed estimates. 

Mr. PENROSE. Well, anyone can read the report; but I 
supposed the Senator was so familiar with the matter that he 
could tell the Senate. “ie 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Why, Mr. President, it is impossible to 
recollect the various details of these expenditures. 

Mr. PENROSE. Well, how were the figures “720” arrived 
at, which are almost too insignificant to bother with in an 
Agricultural or in any other appropriation bill? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. To what particular item is the Senator 
from Pennsylvania referring now? 

Mr. PENROSE. I am referring to the item which the Sen- 
ator is discussing, right in front of him, on line 16— grain, 
hay, feeds, and seed,” which was originally put at $180,720. 
It is a mystery to many of us on this side of the Chamber, and 
perhaps on the other, how the $720 was arrived at. : 

Mr. SHEPPARD. If the Senator will allow me, I shali en- 
deavor to explain it. 

Mr. PENROSE. I liope the Senator from Texas will do so. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The department asked for $280,186 for the 
fiscal year of 1919, stating that this sum should be expended as 
follows: One specialist at $3,780; one assistant at $2,400; an- 
other assistant at $2,220; another at $1,500; two clerks at 
$1,800 ; another clerk at $1,680; five clerks at $1,620; five clerks 
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$1,100; 74 clerks at $1,000; 53 clerks, messengers, and telephone 
operators, $900 to $420; 1 multigraph operator, $1,200; another 
at $1,000 ; and 140 miscellaneous clerks; the total being $280,186, 
which the department estimated would be needed for salaries. 
Then follow specifications for the remainder of the estimate. 

What standard or what methods the House committee fol- 
lowed in fixing the amount at $180,720, of course I do not 
know, but I give the Senator the figures, showing how the de- 
partment arrived at the original estimate as to what it thought 
would be required for the fiscal year 1919. - 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I do. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator from Texas mean to state that 
under the item“ Market news service on grain, hay, feeds, and 
seeds,” which calls for an appropriation of some two hundred 
and odd thousand dollars, the number of employees just stated 
by the Senator was required? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. No; I am speaking now of the item of 
food and fertilizer survey. I can give the Senator the estimate 
as to the employees in the market news service on grain, hay, 
feed, and seeds if he desires. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will pardon me, I shall be glad to 
have that information. But does the Senator mean to state that 
of this appropriation for food and fertilizer surveys of the 
United States of $449,700, more than $200,000 of it is to be 
consumed in paying the clerks? In other words, we appropriate 
four hundred and some odd thousand dollars, and more than 
half of it is to be consumed in paying the clerks and other 
employees? 

Mr, SHEPPARD. That is the estimate of the department. 

Mr. KING. Well, I think if that is the method of appropria- 
tion it ought to be revised, and somebody else ought to furnish 
information as a basis for the crafting of bills and the making 
of appropriations than those who have supplied this informa- 
tion to the Senate. ~ 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The department states how many clerks 
it desires for the work and how much is to be paid each one. 
What else would the Senator want? 

Mr. KING. Well, it would seem that, in order to expend 
this two hundred and odd thousand dollars, there are needed 
not only a few but scores of clerks, 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Well, these clerks are required in order to 
make the survey; they perform the bulk of the work. 

Mr. KING. What is the amount appropriated for the em- 
ployees furnished under the preceding item? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The total amount is $88,480. 

Mr. KING. Out of the $180,000? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. SHIELDS. That applies to feeds and seeds, but not to 
food and fertilizer. . 

Mr. KING. That refers to the market news service on grain 
hay, feeds, and seeds; that is, to furnish the market news service 
on feeds and seeds—grain and hay haying been stricken out—it 
costs $80,000 for clerk hire. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. About 63 clerks are required under that 
item of $88,000. 

Mr. SHIELDS. That is not the item under consideration; 
the item under consideration is the appropriation of $100,000 for 
the survey of fertilizers. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The Senator from Utah is simply inquiring 
about the preceding item in connection with an inquiry regarding 
this. The department has filed a very detailed estimate as to 
what it needs and has also given a statement as to what it has 
done and what it intends to do. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator from Texas 
advise the Senate as to how much was appropriated for this 
purpose in the general Agricultural appropriation bill? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. For this item I do not think any amount 
is carried in the general appropriation bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not positive as to whether or not it was 
in that bill, but I think there has been a general appropriation 
made for this purpose every year for years past. ; 

Mr. SHEPPARD. At any rate, the theory of this bill is tha 
it is carrying out the emergency food-production act of last 
year, which was in addition and supplementary to the general 
Agricultural appropriation bill. 

Mr. GORE. The Senator from Utah has probably confused 
with the general appropriation bill the special food-survey bill 
that was passed last August, which did make provision for this 
survey. ’ 

Mr. SMOOT. Can the Senator say how much the appropria- 
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Mr. GORE. My recollection is it was something like $700,- 
000,*but I am not certain. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is as I remember it. I thought it was 
$750,000; but it does seem to me that that is all the money 
that ought to be expended for that purpose. It looks to me as 
though we were going crazy on the expenditure of money. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. That is for the Senate to say. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think that is true; I think the Senator is 
correct in saying that, and I think the Senate ought to strike 
out this item of the bill, because there is already appropriated 
seven hundred thousand and some odd dollars for this very 
purpose. It is a waste of money. 

Mr. GORE. I will say to the Senator that the appropria- 
tion has undoubtedly been exhausted. The survey was made 
us of August $1 of last year and also December 31, and this 
appears to be a continuing reiteration of surveys. I think there 
is some force in the proposition that the fertilizer supply ought 
to be kept in sight and that the department ought to do what it 
can to see that the supply is ample. . That is the view of the 
committee. 

Mr. SHIELDS, I should like to ask the Senator from Okla- 
homa what sort of a survey of fertilizers and foods is to be 
made? 

Mr. GORE. I assume that it is to*ascertain the location of 
nlt of the principal ingredients entering into fertilizer, and to 
bring that location to the attention of those who are inter- 
ested in the manufacture of it or who are interested in obtain- 
ing it. 

Mr. SUEPPARD. The object of the survey is to show the 
stocks of fertilizer on hand and where they are located. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I presume it is not intended to ascertain as 
to the constituent elements of fertilizer, because it would not 
reach that at all; but if it is the intention to ascertain the 
quantities of commercial fertilizer available for use and on 
hand in the United States it is a very wise prov ision, and ought 
to be kept in the bill. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The language used by the department is 
this: 

A fertilizer survey was made showing the stocks on hand of 26 items 
of important fertilizer material as of October 1, 1917. 

Mr. SMOOT. That survey has already been made. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. A survey has already been made; and the 
department now recommends that additional fertilizer surveys 
be provided for. 

Mr. SMOOT. Do I understand, then, that the Senator con- 
tends that we have got to make a survey every year of the 
umount of fertilizer on hand? 

Mr. SHEPPARD, I make no. contention, 
ing what the department says about it. 

Mr. SHIELDS. The fertilizer is exhausted every year, and 
the users of the fertilizers are to be kept informed, and so an 
annual survey ought to be made. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. SHTELDS. I do. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I should like for my own information 
to Inquire if this survey is not for the purpose of discovering 
the source of all supplies of fertilizer? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. And materials for fertilizer; 
are located. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. 
tured, is it not? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Exactly. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. And the source of the supply of the 
fertilizers of the country? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. That is true. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, It seems to me that it is very necessary, 
and that it ought to be done. The yleld of the crops depends 
very largely upon the amount of fertilizer used, and the neces- 
sity for the crop all will admit. 

Mr, SHIELDS. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow 
me, as I understand, this appropriation is not only for the 
purpose of inyestigating the supply but also for ascertaining 
the price at which fertilizers are being sold, so as to determine 
whether the consumers of fertilizer are being oppressed or 
whether there is any extortion being practiced on them, for 
the supply will more or less control the price. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator will remember that 
there was a revolving fund provided for by Congress for the 
purpose of enabling the Government to purchase fertilizer and 
fertilizer contents. I presume the Government has been ex- 
pending that money as rapidly as it can, and is furnishing 
fertilizer wherever it is required. ‘There is no question, Mr. 
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President, that a survey was made, as stated in the report of 
the Agricultural Department. That was less than a year ago; 
and to make an appropriation now for another survey, when 
they know exactly how much fertilizer there is on hand, seems 
to me an absolute waste of money, The Secretary of Agri- 
culture does not say that this proposed appropriation is to 
ascertain where the ingredients of fertilizer are located or 
where they can be obtained as raw material, but the survey 
is to ascertain the amount of fertilizer there is in the country. 
Such a survey has already been made; and I repeat that it is 
a waste of money to appropriate any money at this time for 
that purpose. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It says “items of fertilizer material.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; but that means the items that are on 
hand that go into fertilizer. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Does not that mean the raw materials of 
which fertilizer is made? 

Mr. SMOOT. A proper survey ought to ascertain where the 
ingredients are produced, and whether they can be produced in 
this country or not, whether found in the shape of phosphate 
rock, or whether they are manufactured by means of chemical 


processes. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, I call the attention of the 
Senator from Utah to the fact that already in the past two 
years there have been discovered, because of such investigations 
as are in part provided for here, great opportunities for the 
production of potash in the western country; and the potash 
produced there to-day is taking the place of potash that formerly 
was imported, as I understand, from Germany into this country, 

Mr. SMOOT. I presume the Senator refers 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wyo- 
ming yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SMOOT. I had the floor, Mr. President, and I thought 
the Senator was through. I will wait until he concludes. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I merely wish to add that I have no doubt 
that deposits of the same material can be found both in the 
State of Utah and in my own State, and not only would such 
deposits serve us well at this particular time when we are un- 
able to get potash from other countries, but they would serve 
us after the war is over. In my judgment, the amount carried 
by the bill is a very small amount for such an investigation as 
is desirable. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to say to the Senator that this appro- 
priation is not for that purpose at all. I presume the Searles 
Lake proposition is the one to which the Senator has reference. 

Mr. KENDRICK. No; Mr. President, there have been erected 
within the past two years enormous plants for the production 
of potash in the western part of the State of Nebraska. Very 
prosperous communities which never existed before have been 
built up there since the discovery was made. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, everybody knows why potash 
is produced in Nebraska. From the water in the lakes in the 
western part of that State at this time, but it has been known 
that potash existed there for years past; and the only reason 
that it is made use of now is because the price of potash is so 
high that the process of extracting the potash from the waters 
there has been made profitable. If the price of potash was the 
same to-day as it was several years ago those waters would be 
there just as they have been perhaps for centuries, and the pot- 
ash in them would not be extracted. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator if 
he intends to say that the information has been available for 
many years that those waters did contain potash to an extent 
that would permit of the commercial production of potash? 

Mr. SMOOT. For many years it has been known that potash 
was there; but the price of potash was so low that its extrac- 
tion was not justified. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, within the week I have 
talked to one of the manufacturers who told me in detail about 
the way this information was obtained. As nearly as I can 
gather from that and other information, little or nothing was 
known about the matter until within the past two or three years. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, it is the same with the lakes 
there as it is with Searles Lake. It has been known for years 
and years that the waters of that lake contained potash; but 
it has been tied up, as the Senator knows, because of the with- 
drawal of the land and because of the doubt as to whether the 
Government would give title to the lands or would hold them 
and leaye the properties unworked until Congress passed a 
leasing law. Congress has passed n leasing law, and I presume 
by this time Searles Lake is being worked for potash. 
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I wish to say to the Senator that in the southeastern portion 
of my State potash rock has been known to exist for years, but 
the problem has been as to extracting it and making enough out 
of the process to pay expenses, To-day there is a great mill 
located there, and we are producing in that State, I presume, 
as much potash as in almost any other State in the Union. In 
quantity it is unlimited; and if the price remains as it is to-day 
four or five mills could be erected there, for there is plenty of 
material to furnish the work for that number of mills, There 
is, however, no appropriation asked for that purpose. The 
work is being done by private parties. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, will the Senator state the 
price at which it is being sold? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not looked at the quotations of late, 
but the price is twice as high as it was a few years ago. 

I wish to say that this appropriation is not for the purpose 
of hunting potash material; it is not to determine how it may 
be extracted; but it is for the purpose of ascertaining how 
much of the manufactured material is on hand; that is all it 
is for. 

Mr. KENDRICK and Mr. SHIELDS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield ; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield first to the Senator from Wyoming.“ 

Mr. KENDRICK. I wish to correct the Senator's statement 
in regard to the withdrawal of lands. Nearly every foot of land 
included within the sand-hill lakes is now, and has been for 
some years, in the hands of private owners. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was referring to Searles Lake. I know that 
the lakes in Nebraska were in private ownership. 

Mr. KENDRICK, Mr. President, I will ask the chairman of 
the Committee on Agriculture, if the Senator from Utah will 
permit, if it is not true that this appropriation is intended for 
the purpose of making investigations concerning materials out 
of which fertilizer may be made? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, my information is—it may not be 
accurate—that it does not relate to fertilizer materials in place 
or in native form, unmined or unmoved from the native place, 
but relates to fertilizer materials that have assumed a com- 
mercial form, the ingredients and the finished product both, I 
assume, 

Mr. SMOOT. That is exactly as I understand it, and as I 
stated it. So far as finding out where potash is located, I will 
say that I think that enough potash could be extracted from 
the waters of Salt Lake to furnish all the fertilizer material 
needed in the United States. The only question is as to ex- 
tracting the potash from those waters at a cost that would 
justify selling the fertilizer throughout the country. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Then, I understand the Senator to mean that 
these supplies are known, but the cost of extracting them is 
prohibitive, except under certain conditions? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is exactly it, Mr. President. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Then, it will be very wise to make the survey 
to discover deposits where the cost would not be prohibitive; 
but I do not understand that this appropriation is for that 
purpose at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is not for that purpose. 

Mr. SHIELDS. It is for the purpose of ascertaining the 
quantity of fertilizer now manufactured and ready for use 
and ready to be sold to the consumer. 

Mr. SMOOT. Every fertilizer company advertises the amount 
of fertilizer it has on hand. There is not a retail distributer in 
the United States who does not know where the wholesale dis- 
tributer is, and he places his orders in the same way as he 
has done for years past; and if the wholesaler has the stock 
on hand the retailer gets the fertilizer at the price agreed upon. 

Mr. SHIELDS. If the Senator will allow me a suggestion 
right there, this is not-for the benefit of the retailer or the 
wholesaler or the manufacturer, but it is for the benefit of the 
consumers, so that they may know what supply is on hand 
and whether or not they are paying a reasonable price. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Government is now shipping fertilizer 
from Chile and paying for it out of the revolving fund which we 
appropriated a year or so ago. The Government fixes the price 
at which that fertilizer shall be sold. 

Mr. SHIELDS. But, notwithstanding that, the price has 
more than doubled in the last two years. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no doubt of that; and I will say to 
the Senator that nearly everything else has more than doubled 
in price; and this commodity has advanced perhaps in no 
greater proportion than has everything else in this country. 

Mr. SHIELDS. It has advanced so that it is hardly possible 
to use it any longer. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. 
a quorum, 


President, I suggest the absence of 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the follow ene Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Harding Martin Shafroth 
Henderson Myers Sheppard 
Borah Hitchcock Nelson Shields 
Brandegee Johnson, Cal. New Simmons 
Calder Jones, N. Mex Norris Smith, Md. 
Chamberlain Jones, Wash. Nugent Smith, S. C. 
Colt ello; Overman Smoot 
Culberson Kendrick Penrose Sterlin; 
Curtis Kenyon Phelan Sutherland 
Fernald King Pittman Swanson 
Fletcher Knox Poindexter ‘Thomas 
France Lenroot Pomerene Thompson 
Gerry Lewis 4 Ransdell Trammell 
Gore _ McKellar Saulsbury Warren 
Mr. BORAH. I desire to announce the absence of the Sena- 


tor from Mississippi [Mr. Varpasran] on official business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Fifty-six Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I can not see why the Senate 
should appropriate $100,000 for a thing that anybody can find 
out who is interested in knowing about it by spending the price 
of a postage stamp and writing to a fertilizer journal, and 
within a week he will receive the information that is asked 
for under this appropriation. It is simply a waste of money, 
for no other purpose than to send men all over the country, at 
the expense of the Government, to collect information that is 
known and collected from other sources and can be and will 
be gladly distributed upon request. Therefore I trust that the 
motion will prevail and that this item will be stricken out. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, inasmuch as the discussion is 
now regarding fertilizers, and I have discovered what seems to 
me to be the absence of a much-needed appropriation, I ask to 
fertilize this bill by proposing the amendment which I send to 
the desk and ask to have read and lie on the table. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be read 
for the information of the Senate. 

The SECRETARY. On page 3, after the figures “ $52,950,” on 
line 5, it is proposed to insert the words “and making cottage 
cheese off the farm, $53,000.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands that 
objection is made, under the agreement, to the amendment on 
line 17, and therefore it will be passed over. The Secretary 
will state the next amendment of the committee. 

The next amendment was, on page 8, line 18, after the word 
„conservation,“ to strike out “and” and insert of,“ so as to 
rend: 


Conservatlon of food products in transportation and storage. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 8, line 19, after the word 
“storage,” to strike out “ $229,937" and insert “ $204,484,” so 
as to read: 

Conservation of food products in transportation and storage, $204,484. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I move to amend the amendment 
by striking out the figures 20,“ so that it will read “$4,484” 
instead of “ $204,484.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Utah pro- 
poses an amendment to the amendment, which will be stated. 

The Secretary. On line 19 it is proposed to strike out“ $204,- 
484” and to insert “ $4,484.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment offered by the Senator from Utah to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, while we are moving along 
on the bill I notice as I cast my eye over the Senate the pres- 
ence of the chairman of the committee, which is a rarity dur- 
ing the discussion of the measure; and I will take advantage 
of his presence here to ask him the total amount that this bill 
carries. 

Mr. GORE, Something more than $19,000,000, I believe. 

Mr. PENROSE. This supplemental bill? 

Mr. GORE, I think so; yes, sir. 

Mr. PENROSE. And the original bill carried nearly thirty 
million? 

Mr. GORE. About twenty-seven million. 

Mr. PENROSE. Over twenty-eight million? 

Mr. GORE. Yes. 

Mr. PENROSE. Twenty-eight million doliars and nearly 
$20,000,000 more is nearly 550.000.000. Mr. President, three- 
quarters of which, I think it is gradually being shown, might 
just as well be poured into the gutter. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon me, as 
we recently appropriated 
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Mr. PENROSE. I was coming to that point, if the Senator 
will permit me. I should like to ask the chairman of the eom- 
mittee another question. A little while ago we passed the 
general Agricultural bill, and only a few days ago we agreed to 
the report of the conferees, and it has been for some two days 
in the hands of the President. Hardly had we completed that 
net when’ this bill chases it along and comes out of the com- 
mittee, adding another $20,000,000. Now, I am interested in 
finding out why these items were suddenly discovered as neces- 
sary to stimulate agriculture for the war. Why did not the 
committee, when they were framing the general bill, have 
cognizance of these other items? 

Mr. GORE. I think the explanation of that is this: On Au- 
gust 10 last, or prior to that time, I may say, we had passed 
what was known as the food-survey or food-production act. I 
differentiate it from what is known as the food-control act. 
It was intended and passed as an emergency measure. Its 
alleged object, and I presume its real object, was to stimulate 
nnd increase production to meet the extraordinary requirements 
of the war. Under that special act a special organization has 
been erected, and special activities looking to the meeting of the 
emergency have been perfected. Now, it is desirable on the part 
of the department to keep the regular, ordinary services of the 
department which were administered prior to the war, and 
which will continue to be administered after the war, separated 
from these special activities. The normal and usual activities 
which will continue in the future, when peace returns, will be 
eared for under the regular appropriation. It is imagined that 
this bill will cease with the war, that the special activities will 
cease, the special appropriations will cease, and the special 
organization will cease; and it is, of course, desirable to keep 
the special organization separate from the regular organization, 
so that there will be some reason when the war is over to dis- 
mantie the one without interfering with the other. I can not 
say that I quite lay the flattering unction to my soul that all 
these appropriations will be discontinued when the war is over. 

Mr. PENROSE. None of them will ever be discontinued un- 
less the attention of the Senate is very forcibly called to them. 
They are here to stay, with a constant increase, as long as there 
is an appropriation bill that passes without being read by 
Senators. 

I should like to ask the chairman of the committee why these 
special appropriations in this special war measure can be fairly 
described as.relating to the war crisis. Is there anything in the 
situation on the western line that directly, indirectly, or re- 
motely is connected with the investigation of the habits and 
practices of prairie dogs and coyotes? That is in this extra 
bill, and I should be very glad if the Senator would enlighten me 
on that point. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I really am reinspired, I may say, 
hy the confidence of the Senator from Pennsylvania, that he 
imagines we can really win this war and carry our arms to 
triumph on the western front without devoting proper atten- 
tion to the prairie dogs in Wyoming. 

Mr. PENROSE. I admit that they would create disquiet on 
the rear, and perhaps divert the attention of the population; 
but in all seriousness I should like to ask the Senator why 
nearly a half million dollars should be spent on prairie dogs 
at a moment when the very last dollar is being wrung from the 
individual and the corporation by taxes or loans? 

Mr. GORE. Of course, speaking seriously 

Mr. PENROSE. I am speaking seriously. 

Mr. GORE. Yes; I appreciate that—it was the feeling of 
those who were back of this legislation, and who support it 
now, that the war creates an extraordinary demand for food. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President 

Mr. GORE. And that, in order to meet this demand, food 
production should be stimulated, conseryation should be stimu- 
jated, and those agencies which destroy or interfere with the 
production of food should, as far as possible, be placed under 
control and destroyed. Now, of course, the prairie dogs have 
gone through many a battle in this Chamber. 

Mr. PENROSE. And they are still there. 

Mr. GORE. So with predatory animals, the coyote and the 
wolf; they are regular combatants in the gladiatorial scene 
which always takes place here when the Agricultural bill is 
under consideration. It is contended, I believe, that $100,000 
worth of cattle and sheep, perhaps more, are destroyed an- 
nually by the coyote and the wolf. Now, the prairie dogs also 
prey on vegetation, and interfere with the production of food. 
That is the contention back of this appropriation; and if we 
can exterminate that pest, and rescue from their maws or jaws 
the food they now consume, that much more will be available for 
the Army and Navy of the United States and the allies. 


— 


Mr. PENROSE. I am not surprised that the Senator sniiles 
as he makes his explanation, beeatuse this bill is largely a werk 
of humor, Nearly $400,000 is appropriated to destroy these 
pests, who, in turn, it is alleged, destroy, at the most, $100,000 
worth of food. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ponn- 
sylvania yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes; I yield the floor for the present. 

Mr. KENDRICK. As I, in part, represent one of the Western 
States that is vitally interested in at least a portion of this 
legislation, I think it worth while to say, in answer to the Soni- 
tor from Pennsylvania, that this appropriation for the destruc- 
tion of predatory animals and eren prairie dogs hus more real 
merit than it would seem to have when it is made a subject for 
levity here in the Senate. I know personally of ranchmen in 
the West who have expended thousands of dollars for the de- 
struction of both prairie dogs and predatory animals iu territory 
over which they did not exercise any control whatever. and 
have done so to the benefit of themselyse and the communities 
around them, 

The difficulty about both ef these questions is found in the fact 
that the work of extermination can not be limited to individuals 
or counties or even States, because, as in the case of predatory 
animals, they do not confine their rovings to the borders even of 
the States, 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. 
inquiry? 

Mr. KENDRICK. I yield. 

Mr. PEN ROSE. In the same appropriation there is a large 
allowance doubtless for the domestication of mink and marten, 
pare ap Senator explain how they bear relation to the war 
cr 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, I haye no knowledge what- 
ever on that point. 

Mr. PENROSE. The Senator was starting out with appar- 
ently a very complete knowledge of everything and therefore I 
hazarded the inquiry. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I am certainly in a position to speak upon 
the two points I have just mentioned—the question of predatory 
animals and its direct application to food production. 

Mr. PENROSE. Have the mink and the marten any defender 
here in their relation to the western front or food production? 

Mr, GORE. Mr. President, I merely want to say one werd 
with regard to predatory animals. 

Mr. PENROSE. I should like to ask the chairman of the 
committee the question I have just propounded. 

Mr. GORE. I suppose that is to encourage fur-producing 
animals, so as to substitute their fur as far as we can for the 
wool, which has soared to such a high price recently. 

Mr. PENROSE. Has any estimate been made as to when 
the mink and marten will be so numerous as to dot every hill- 
side and produce a crop of fur that will be appreciable in 
the census returns? 

Mr. GORE. No; that is a process of evolution. 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes; evolution with an appropriation. 

Mr. GORE. No one can exactly foresee the ons to come and 
tell just when this evolution will have been consuzamated. 

Mr. PENROSE. Then the Senator is a little weak on mink 
and marten? 

Mr. GORE. I am not so strong ou mink and marten as I 
am on the predatory animals. I differentiate the predatory ani- 
mals from mink and marten, and even from prairie dogs, to 
some extent. i 
Mr. PENROSE. If so, then I would move to strike out that 
part of the appropriation. ` 

Mr. GORE. There can. be no doubt that the appropriation 
for the destruction of predatory animals is a very wise ap- 
propriation, It is necessary, because the ravages of these nut- 
mals amount to multiplied millions, perhaps $100,000,000, a 
year. ‘heir extermination is a thing that in the years to 
come can be completely accomplished, and the cattleman and 
the sheepman can be emancipated from that threat and that 
destructive agency. The conservation that will result from it 
will be enormous, and it will be a general benefit which will 
be well worth the money which has been appropriated for that 
object. I think the prairie-dog appropriation certainly has not 
so many arguments in its favor. Perhaps the destruction 
caused by them is not so general; at least, I do not realize 
it to be so; but from what the Senator from Wyoming says, 
that appropriation is very well justified. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Pennsylyania made some 
reference to the fact that I was not in the Chamber. I want 
to say that during the morning hour I was listening to the 


President, will the Senator permit an 
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hearings. before the Interstate Commerce Committee—hearings 
that were insisted upon by the Senator from Pennsylvania and 
others. yesterday. I have to report at the committee meeting 
now. It is meeting at 3 o'clock, and I shall be obliged to 
absent myself from the Chamber for a while on that account; 
but I trust that in my absence the prairie dog and marten and 
mink will continue to receive the gentle attentions. of the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania and others. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee on line 19, as amended. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I have opposed these and 
similar appropriations, but without success, ever since I have 
been a Member of this body. I believe these appropriations 
are unnecessary, and I do not think they are at all beneficial, 
except possibly to multiply the species which is sought to be 
exterminated. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I just wish to say to the Senator, in regard 
to the predatory animals and the efforts by the Government to 
destroy those animals, that the agencies set up by the Federal 
Government have proved so efficient that in the past two or three 
years the authorities of some of the Western States who have 
been paying countless thousands of dollars-in bounties for this 
same purpose have seriously considered a plan of increasing 
the efficiency of the Government by adding a State appropria- 
tion to the money appropriated by the Federal Government, so 
as to carry this work along in a general way instead of a local 
way, which is bound to be a failure. I want to say further to 
the Senator, in regard to that one question, that it is incumbent 
upon the Government to take some action because of the great 
territory in the West, such as Indian reservations and forest 
reserves, in his State and mine, over which the Government exer- 
cises almost complete and exclusive control. These territories 
provide breeding grounds for these animals; and if the Federal 
Government will not lend a hand in destroying them it is impos- 
sible for the people living in adjoining sections to get any pro- 
tection whatever. Local effort is entirely fruitless. = 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the only argument I have ever 
heard which seemed to me to be a plausible one in behalf of these 
appropriations for the extinction of predatory animals is the fact 
that the Government has created large reservations over which 
it exercises: practically exclusive jurisdiction, and that conse- 
quently it should itself exterminate the pests which are bred in 
these reservations, and to which the State laws, generally speak- 
ing, do not apply; but I know that in the days when bounties 
were offered for predatory animals, and so much was paid for 
every scalp—a practice which I think still prevails in the West— 
the animals which were the subject of the bounty seemed im- 
possible of extermination. They constituted a constant and per- 
petual source of revenue for those who took advantage of the 
bounty laws, and who received the greater portion of the moneys 
designed for that purpose. 

The Senator from Wyoming is much better informed with re- 
gard to the operation of this law than am I, because the subject 
matter of the appropriations peculiarly affects his pursuit in 
life; and I am going to accept his statement regarding the bene- 
ficial effect of these appropriations upon the subjects involved, 
because I. know that what he has stated about the matter can be 
accepted absolutely by the Senate. I have stated here on two 
or three oecasions, however, that the natural effect of these ap- 
propriations would be the same that is observed in the matter 
of the boll weevil, the potato bug, and other insectivorous life 
for which we appropriate millions every year, but which thrive 
under the appropriation. Now, the prairie dog, Mr. President, 
is a very attractive and interesting little animal, whose chief 
characteristic is that he associates underground with rattle- 
snakes, and between them they divide the good things of life 
in so far as their limited areas are concerned; and yet it is a 
singular fact that thus far—I suppose it will come—these appro- 
priations do not provide for the joint extermination of the two 
particular inhabitants of these villages, the rattlesnake and the 
prairie dog. I do not know what the Government has done in 
Wyoming or in Utah with regard to prairie-dog extermination, 
but in my State the festive little animal thrives upon destruc- 
tive appropriations, Evidently he is there to stay, and his boon 
companion, the rattlesnake, keeps him constant and unfailing 
company; and I think—although I state this with some hesita- 
tion, because my duties here have made it impossible for me to 
spend as much time as I should like in my home—I think the 
effect of this appropriation has been to stimulate the prairie-dog 
industry; and if it be necessary to legislate by money appropria- 
tions for the increase of our food production during the war, 
then perhaps this legislation will produce that consequence, 


provided the prairie dog is an edible animal. I think in al! prob- 
ability if this appropriation is administered as its predecessors 
have been, prairie-log meat may become a staple article of diet, 
and Mr. Hoover will then request us to devote ourselves to that 
form of meat food so as to make the beef supply more available 
for our allies. In that sense if may be that this appropriation 
will produce the desired result; but while I am on my feet I want 
to speak about my own amendment, because I think it is quite 
appropriate. 

I am opposed to class legislation. I have voted for it occa- 
sionally, because I have had to; but I believe in the good old 
Demoeratie. doctrine of “special privileges to none and equal 
rights to all.” Now, here is an appropriation of $52,950 for 
making cottage cheese on the farm. I do not see why it is 
necessary to encourage the making of cottage cheese on the 
farm. Making cottage cheese off the farm, however, is a differ- 
ent proposition. If we are to enceurage the making of cottage 
cheese in this country at all, let us encourage making it off the 
farm, in the cities and elsewhere, and by that means add very 
materially to our food: production. Therefore I have offered an 
amendment providing for an appropriation of $53,000 for mak- 
ing cottage cheese off the farm. Apart from the fact that that 
relieyes this appropriation from the charge of being class legis- 
lation, we make it universal; and if it be true that he blesses 
the world who makes two blades of grass grow where only one 
blade grew before, then think what a great benefit my smend- 
ment will confer upon the world, if it establishes the making of 
cot tage cheese off the farm. 

I hope, Mr. President, that when. we reach that amendment 
in due course it will be unanimously adopted. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I should like to inquire of the 
Senator how far off the farm it must be made? 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, that reminds me of the old 
quotation: 

Thou art so near, and yet so far! 

If it is off the farm I do not think the authorities should dis- 
criminate as to distance. I have no doubt that the matter may 
become the subject of a number of technical rules of a depart- 
ment which will determine what is cottage cheese on the farm 
and what is cottage cheese off the farm; but if we particu- 
larize too much ourselves, I am afraid that we may invite the 
very difficulty which is suggested by the question of the Senator 
from Missouri. i 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I should like tọ ask the Sen- 
ator whether he has any remote notion as to what would result 
from an investigation of cottage cheese? What is the objective 
or the purpose of investigating cottage cheese? 

Mr. THOMAS. This is. not the investigating of cottage 
cheese ; it is the making of cottage cheese. 

Mr. PENROSE. Very well; it is the same thing. 

Mr. THOMAS. The result of the investigation would depend 
upon the age of the cheese. 

Mr. PENROSE. Are new purposes to be discovered by 2 
variety of manufacture, or what is wrong with the way it has 
been made for 10,000 years? 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I can not answer that question. 
because I had nothing to do with the insertion of this clause. 
My only concern is to rob it of the imputation of being class 
legislation and to extend its benefits to the making of cottage 
cheese off the farm as well as cottage cheese on the farm. I 
may say that I offered: that amendment when the Senator was 
temporarily absent from the Chamber. 

Mr. PENROSE. Does the Senator think the appropriation is 
large enough for this important purpose? 

Mr. THOMAS. I made mine a little larger. I made mine 
$53,000, first, because I believe in round numbers, and, second, 
because I think the disadvantages attending making cottage 
cheese off the farm are such that it is a few hundred dollars 
to the bad as compared with making cottage cheese on the farm. 

Mr. PENROSE. That seems reasonable. 

Mr. THOMAS. I thought I would convince the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, if I failed in other directions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of New Mexico in 
the chair). The question is on the amendment as amended: 
Without objection, it is agreed to. 

Mr. KING. May the Secretary please report the amendment? 

The SECRETARY. The amendment just agreed to is in line 19. 
to strike out “$204,484 and to insert 84.484.“ 

Mr. KING. I have an amendment to offer to the next para- 
graph, when that shall be read. 1 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that 
the amendment of the Senator from Utah was adopted, and now 
the question is on adopting the amendment as amended. 

Mr. KING. I beg the Chair's pardon. 
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The Secretary. The next amendment is, in line 22, to strike 
out “ $2,136,028 ” and insert “ $1,610,155,” so as to read “in all, 
$1, 610, 155.” 

Mr. SMOOT., I wish to know whether the words “survey of 
the United States, $449,700,” were stricken out? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That item went over by re- 
quest. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. This is an amendment to strike out 
52,136,028“ and substitute “ $1,610,155,” and it covers several 
items such as city market service, $66,181; direct market activi- 
ties, $85,100; special market activities, $109,440. Is there any- 
one who can inform me what direct market activities are as 
distinguished from special market activities? 

Mr. KING. I was just going to state to the Senator that I 
shall submit a motion at the proper time to strike out each of 
those items. 

Mr. PENROSE. It seems to me the Senator on a little re- 
flection will see that that is a very excellent reason for getting 
an additional appropriation by a different name. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Of course, I realize that those items are 
not a committee amendment, and it may not be strictly in order 
now to vote upon them; but they are a part of the total of 
$2,136,000, which the committee amendment proposes to reduce 
to $1,610,000. Therefore I thought it was pertinent to inquire 
what is meant by that language. It seems to me when we are 
taxing the people to the extent we are the Senate ought to know 
something about what these sums are and what the purposes are 
for which they are appropriating these sums and taxing the peo- 
ple. There is no word of explanation about it at all. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Con- 
necticut yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I yield. 

Mr. KENDRICK. As the Senator from Pennsylvania has 
well said, it seems a pity that some member of the committee 
can not be present and explain these items in detail. I regret 
that I am not better informed, but it is my impression from 
experience with such things myself, and from a good deal of 
agitation on this particular subject, that the object to be served 
here is to bring to the consumers of products better information 
and better facilities for securing the products of the farm and 
of the ranch than are to be had at the present time. 

There has been for some years a strong protest against a 
situation that increases so materially the prices of products 
to the consumer, as compared to the prices received by the pro- 
ducer, and undoubtedly these items are intended to serve the 
purpose of bringing the producer and consumer nearer together. 

For the information of the Senator from Connecticut, I will 
say that there is now a strong movement on foot to establish 
in all the cities of the country at the largest consuming points 
municipal markets for all kinds of meat products, for the pur- 
pose of eliminating at least a part of the well-known excessive 
cost that is levied upon the consumer by the middlemen. I am 
not opposed to the middleman in his activities, I will say; but 
this question has been agitated, and there is an increasing effort 
to bring about a reform in that situation. I am persuaded that 
these items are intended to cover that point. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Now, Mr. President, that is just a sample 
of the way we are legislating. Here is a great supply bill, an 
appropriation bill, and when a Senator is asked for what pur- 
pose the three items to which I have called attention, aggregat- 
ing $260,671, as I figure it, over a quarter of a million dollars is 
to be devoted, the Senator says he assumes and presumes thus 
and so. The language of the bill allows the department to do 
anything they have a mind to do with the money. It does not 
limit them to any purpose whatever. They can say for direct 
market activities or for special market activities. They can do 
anything they want with the money. It is not wise legislation, 
and it ought not to appear here before the Senate from any com- 
mittee that has not given it careful consideration. 

That is all I have to say about it. Of course I know it will 
pass, but it is not my idea of a proper performance of our du- 
ties to pass items of that kind in this way and under this 
information. 

Mr. SMOOT and Mr. KING addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The senior Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I think it is almost a farce to 
try to consider a $19,000,000 appropriation bill as this bill has 
been considered this afternoon. It is nearly 4 o'clock, and I 
think if Sengtors who are interested in this bill will not stay in 
the Chamber and it is not possible for us to keep a quorum here 
the Senate ought to adjourn and wait until a time when we can 
take up the bill and have Senators here. 

Mr. KING. I will say to my colleague that that is the pur- 
pose for which I just addressed the Chair, I move that the Sen- 
ate adjourn, 
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Mr. SHEPPARD. Will the Senator allow me to state the 
explanation the department gives of these three items? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator can do that to-morrow. 

Mr. KING. I suggest to the Senator, if it meets his approval, 
he can do that to-morrow when more Senators will be present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The junior Senator from Utah 
moves that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 8 o'clock and 35 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Wednesday, July 
10, 1918, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuespay, July 9, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D, offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

We bless Thee, our Father in heaven, for the law of com- 
pensation which follows the abnormal upheavals, physically, 
mentally, morally, in the course of human events. Hence, 
we confidently look forward to a readjustment of the political, 
social, and religious conditions when the war, which has 
shaken the world from center to circumference, shall have 
passed into history through a victory for right; when shams 
shall give way to the genuine, royalty shall be recognized by 
character, nobility by nobility of soul, and religion by a life 
hid in Thee; when all men shall be recognized as sons of the 
living God; in the spirit of the Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

LEAVES OF ABSENCE. 


Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. ESCH. To prefer a request. I ask unanimous consent 
for an indefinite leave of absence for my colleague, Mr. Davison, 
on account of sickness. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. I desire to ask unanimous consent 
for five weeks’ leave of absence for Mr. Goopattr, on account of 
illness. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maine asks unanimous 
consent for five weeks’ leave of absence for his colleague, Mr. 
GoopaLt, on account of sickness. Is there objection? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


SHIPPING LEGISLATION—CON FERENCE. 


ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call from the 
e table the bill H. R. 12099 and ask unanimous con- 
sent to disagree to the Senate amendments and ask for a con- 
ference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks to take 
from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 12099, disagree to the 
Senate amendments, and ask for a conference. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I would like to inquire what the subject matter 
of this bill is. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. It is the bill we passed recently giving 
the President power to commandeer ships and regulate ocean 
freight rates. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 7 85 to confer on the President power to prescribe 
charter rates and freight rates and to requisition vessels, and for other 


purposes, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. ALEXANDER]? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The Speaker announced the following conferees: Mr. ALEXAN- 
per, Mr. Harpy, Mr. Saunpers of Virginia, Mr. Epasonps, and 


Mr. HADLEY. 


[After a pause.] The 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 
The SPEAKER laid before the House the following communt- 


cation: 
House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, July 8, 1918, 
Hon. CHAMP CLARK 
Speaker of the House. 
Dean Mr. SPEAKER: I request leave of absence for one week to attend 


to sonal business. 
2 Very truly, yours, . (Signed) Abert F. POLK. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 


1918. 
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DEPARTMENT EMPLOYEES SUBJECT TO MILITARY DUTY. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following communi- 
cation from the Secretary of Commerce, in response to House 
resolution 380, which communication was read, and with the 
accompanying list ordered printed in the Rxconb and to lie on 
the Speaker's table: 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, July 8, 1918. 
Hon. CHAMP CLARK, 


Speaker Hou of Representatives, Washington, D. 0. 

Drar Sin: In compliance with House resolution No. 380, of June 3, 

1918, I submit herewith statement showing the total number of em- 

loyees of the Department of Commerce who were on Janu: 5, 1917, 

tween the ages of 21 and 31 years and for whom request for exemp- 
tion from military duty or for deferred classification has been asked 
by the department and allowed. 

The statement prs the name and home address of each person, the 
character of work he is. performing, and the length of time of such 
service. The principal reason for the action of the department in cach 
case is given, with general explanations respecting each service. 

The total number of ampio. ees of the department is approximately 
10,000. In two services—the Bureau of the Census and the Steamboat- 
Inspection Service—no exemptions or deferred classifications have been 
asked, In the case of the Bureau of Navigation but one n 
asked. The facts respecting the other five services are given in detail. 
In no case has exemptions or deferred classification been asked for any 
of the clerical staff except in so far as the chief clerk of the lighthouse 
depot 3 N. Y., engaged on naval work, may be consid- 
ered such, 

The statement for each bureau shows the total force subject to draft, 
the number entering military service, and those for whom deferred 
classification or exemption has been requested. 

The statements under the heading of each service give the particular 
circumstances respecting that service. 
Yours, very truly, WILLIAM C. REDFIELD, 

; Secretary. 
STATEMENT AS TO EMPLOYEES OP THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE FOR 
WHOM CLAIMS von BXEMPTION on DEFERRED CLASSIFICATION IN CON- 


NECTION WITH ARMY Dnarr Have BEEN MADE AND ALLOWED. 
SUMMARY. 
Ee a ete Ee E SES ES Mel ret SE SES SE 0 
DEFERRED CLASSIFICATION. 

OMS. OF, Un RECTOR TTT 0 
Bureau of the Census 0 
Steamboat-Inspection Service — 0 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce — 18 
en ae as — 
Const and Geodetic Survey 28 
Bureau of Fisheries 8 
Lighthouse Service = AIC TEE RR: 6s 
ai nne ðᷣͤ y ee 

S EE Re Sepa ES Bee ES nS I SEE ARS 5 | 


OFFICER OF THE SECRETARY. 


Out of an 5 number of 172 employees in the office of the 
Secretary, 16 ve left for service in the Army or Navy. those 
now in the office, 20 are within the draft age, but no for ex- 
emption or deferred classification have been made. 


BUREAU OF THE CENSUS. 


The expert statistical force of this bureau has rendered considerable 
assistance to the Provost Marshal General in connection with the Army 
draft and is now cooperating with other branches of the service in 
statistical work. 

It has an office force of 638. Sixty saat pn have left for service 
in the ARTO Navy. Forty-nine of its present employees are within the 
draft age, but no claims for exemption or deferred classification have 


been made, 
STEAMBOAT-INSPECTION SERVICE, 


Extra duties have been devolved upon the personnel of this service by 
the examination of the increased number of candidates or officers for 
the enlar; merchant marine and other additional work in connection 
pes ne nspection of vessels being constru and the mate used 

erein. 

Out of a force of approximately 320 employees, 24 have left for service 
in the Army or Navy. Nineteen of its present Lop pee are within the 
draft age. No claims for exemption or deferred ssification have been 


made, 
BUREAU OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC SERVICE. 


Since the beginning of the war the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce has n the central information office for export and import 
statistics of the United States, for export and import statistics of foreign 
countries, for reports on the raw-material situation, the shipping situa- 
tion, Government control of exports and imports, and s impor- 
tant subjects of interest with reference to fo countries. The United 
States Shipping Board, the War Trude Board, the Food Administration, 
the Fuel Administration, the Naval Consulting Board, the Military 
Intelligence Branch of the War Department, and other organizations 
engaged in war work have made constant demands on the bureau for 
economic and statistical information with reference to exports and im- 

rts, commodities, and foreign countries. The commerci ttaché sery- 
ce and the commercial agents, special agents, and trade commissioners 
of the bureau in foreign countries have been e largely in making 
investigations and reports on matters of war y 
reports on the trade in important commodities. In a 
statistical publications, the bureau has issued reports on Germany's 
foreign-trade organization, German trade and the war, reconstruction in 
France, and has published currently in its daily paper economic and 
trade reports and discussions of legislation having war si cance. 

Only six deferred classifications have recommended of the en- 
tire staff in Washington, these recommendations referring only to men 
doing responsible administrative work; o four deferred e en- 
tions recommended for men in our district-office service, all four being 
trained men on responsible work; and the remaining recommendations 
all haying reference to men in the foreign service who were appointed 
because of their special university and other qualifications for fo: 
service, and who could only be replaced with the greatest difficulty, 
with loss of time and efficiency, and at a substantial expense, 


Eliot G. Mears, 3708 Patterson Street, Chevy Chase, D. C. 


Len of 
service: 2 9 11 months. Character of work and reason for ease 
In direct charge of administrative work connected with the 11 foreign 
offices of the commercial-attaché service. lized education in busi- 


ness administration and years of administrative experience. Persons 
of equal 8 and training not available. 
Oliver C. Moles, 2607 Eleventh Street NW., Washington, D. C. Length 


of service: 3 years 2 months. Character of work and reason for claim : 
Expert in foreign trade-marks and on patent and trade-mark laws in 
foreign countries; linguist; assistant chief of division. Persons 
like qualifications very rare. Work would be seriously curtailed 
if ve ee his services. 
un W. 


of same type have entered militar: 
work wo detract considerably from the value of the office at this 


time. 

Paul J. Croghan, 1719 Willard Street NW., Washington, D. C. Leng 
of service: 3 years and 9 months. Character of work and reason for 
claim: Assistant Chief of Trade Information Section.. Thoroughly con- 
versant with activities of the bureau and with sources of trade informa- 
tion throughout the country. Could not be replaced except by man with 
similar extensive experience; none available. 

Harvey W. Haun, 1714 U Street NW., Washington, D. C. Length of 
service: 6 years and 7 months. Character of work and reason for 
claim: Chief of Auditing Division. Impossible at the present time 
to obtain men with a knowl of Government methods of handling 
accounts, and separation of Mr. Haun with his e ience would throw 

ed to pass physical 


that branch of the work in t confusion. F 
examination on first quota of draft. 

Charles E. Herring, 1775 California Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
Length of service: 4 years and 4 months. Character of work and reason 
for claim: Chief of Division of Commercial Agents. Directing work of 
special investigators in this country and abroad. Linguist and trade 
expert. ration of Mr. Herring would interfere seriously with in- 
vestigations being made in foreign countries. 

Thomas L. Gaukel, 3545 Thirteenth Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

Character of work and reason 


Length of service: 3 years and 7 months. 
for claim: Assistant Chief of Division of District Offices. Expert in 
About to be assigned to bureau's office at 


district-office management, 
Chicago, III. 

John F. Hurst, American Embassy, Petrograd, Russia. Length of 

ce: 1 year and 2 months Character of work and reason for claim: 

Secretary to commercial attaché at Petrograd, Russia. Practically im- 
possible to find a man with his knowledge of European languages and 
experience in consular-office work who would be available for a position 
at the salary laid down. 

Harold E. Everley, in South America traveling. Lenth of service: 
1 year and 3 months. Character of work and reason for claim: Special 
agent investigating furniture markets in South America. If recalled 
would necessitate postponement of the investigation, the result of which 
is awaited with interest by manufacturers, as men of like qualifications 
could not easily be obtained; it took several months for bureau to find 
a man with proper equipment—Mr, Byerley, who had had South Ameri- 
can. experience. 
Arthur L. Hill, 1400 East Fifty-third Street, Chicago, III. Length of 
service: 2 years and 7 months. Character of work and reason for claim: 
Just returned from bureau work in Japan. Assistant to commercial 

ent in c e of Chicago office. Experienced in bureau and district- 
office work. bout to be transferred to Washington as assistant to the 
chief of the Division of District Offices. 

Norman L. Anderson, in foreign service at Christiania, Norway. 
Length of service: 1 year and 10 months. Character of work and 
reason for claim: Commercial agent at Christiania, Norway. Few suit- 
able men available with knowledge of Scandinavian languages. Very 
desirable that Mr. Anderson should 8 on the important work on 
— engaged; formerly in Army, was released for this very Important 

ssion. 

John F. Butler, in foreign service at Paris, France. Length of service: 
8 years and 8 months. Character of work and reason for claim: 
Clerk to commercial attaché at Paris, France. Experienced in work, 
been abroad for two years, services most valuable at present time and 
impossible to replace him without material loss to trade promotion 
interests; doing much war work in present eee E 
Axel H. Oxholm, in foreign service, traveling in Scandinavian coun- 
tries. Length of service: 1 year and 7 months. Character of work and 
reason for claim: Special agent investigating markets for American 
lumber in Scandinavian countries. Knowledge of Scandinavian lan- 
guages and Se in lumber trade. His recall would curtail in- 
vestigation seriously and would involve a considerable waste of money 
spent. 

T. O. Klath, 318 West Fifty-seventh Street, New York City. Len 
of service: 1 year 9 months. Character of work and reason for 
claim: Commercial agani in charge of the bureau’s sampile exhibit 
room at New York. xhibit comprises samples of foreign-made goods 
collected at considerable expense throughout the world; requires a 
man with extensive bureau experience. 

Paul Edwa e Hague, Netherlands. Length of service: 
8 years 6 months. Character of work and reason fer claim: Com- 
mercial attaché at The Hague, Netherlands. 1 in commer- 
cial attaché work. Because of his knowledge of cog languages and. 
his familiarity with conditions in Germany and the Netherlands since 
the outbreak of the war it is believed that he could not be replaced 
by any other man who would handle the work as he is now doing it. 

because of unusual equipment that such a young man appointed 
to such an important post. oing much war work. 

Lew B. Clark, in foreign service at Buenos Aires, Argentina. Length 
of service: 3 years. Character of work and reason for claim: Clerk 


Has been 
goods in South America for the past year and a half. Owing to his 
unusual language equipment (French, German, 8 ish, Italian. and 
Portuguese) and his experience in South America and in district 
office work, his trainin 
About to be sent to 
in war work, 


renders him peculiarly valuable to the bureau. 
gland to make commercial investigations and 
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Paul M. La Rose, 5015 Cabanne Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. Length of 
service: 2 years 11 months. Character of work and reason for claim: 
Commercial agent in charge of district office at St. Louis. By reason 
of experience the district work would be seriously hampered if his 
services were withdrawn; one of very few young men left in our 
district-office service, others having enlisted or been drafted. 

Deferred classification was asked for 18 out of a total force of 175; 
7 of the 18 are in service abroad. 

The service has thus far lost 26 men in the draft from its Wash- 
ington office alone. 

BUREAU OF NAVIGATION. 

8 One of the bureau's vessels, the Dirie, has been turned over to the 
Sa Department, 

għteen members of the radio inspection force of this bureau have 
been transferred to the Army or Navy. A substitute radio service has 
been organized, and it is now conducting in five centers schools where 
radiotelegraphy is being taught without charge to those who desire to 
enter the military service of the United States as radio operators. No 
claims for exemption have been made for the force of this bureau, and 
sar 6 one claim for deferred classification, that of— 

rthur Batcheller, 103 Belvedere Street, Boston, Mass. Length of 
service: 1 year 3 months. Character of work and reason for claim: 
1 8 inspector in charge of Boston office. Conducting an evening 
school, 

COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY. 


A mere pro forma tabulation of those in the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey for whom deferred classification has been asked and granted with- 
out some explanation of how this bureau is pecullarly an adjunct of 
both arms of the military service under normal conditions and how 
essential are the results of its work to the Army and the Navy in the 
present emergency would be both misleading and unfair to the bureau. 
The personnel of the bureau is composed generally of persons of tech- 
nical training along lines that require university education for admis- 
aon, ang considerable experience after admission before they become 
proficient. 

Such are the cial qoatiticaticns of these technical men that 
Congress has provided legislation whereby, in time of national emer- 
gency, the President is authorized to transfer and commission them in 
the Army and the Navy. Under this authorization more than 70 of 
these technically qualified men have been transferred to the Army and 
the Navy b xecutive order. Also, five vessels of the bureau with 
their crews have been transferred to the Navy Department by Executive 


order, 

The withdrawal of so many of the technical employees of the bureau 
would be of little significance if the activities of the bureau could in 
this measure be decreased, but the bureau is still under weighty obli- 
gations to the Navy, the merchant marine, and even the Army in the 
matter of supplying navigation charts and in making emergency sur- 
veys. The bureau is responsible for the production of charts of the 
coasts of the United States and all outlying possessions. Further, the 
Navy has called upon the bureau for important confidential military 
surveys, and the Army has uired special geodetic work as a basis 
for military maps of certain regions of our country. 

To fulfil these war obligations the remaining technical personnel 
of the bureau, augmented from time to time by new employees as those 
provers qualified could be found, has been diligently employed. and it 

as been only for the purpose of saving to the bureau these technically 
9 employees that the claim for deferred classification has been 
exe J 
For these reasons claims for deferred classification have been made 


for the following: 
II. W. Hemple, 2326 South 60 Court, Cicero, III. Length of service: 


9 months. 

F. 55 Gallen, Coast and Geodetic Survey. Length of service: 9 
months. 

Character of work and reason for claim: Deck officers. Engaged on 
wire-drag work at request of Navy Department. Deck officers come to 
the bureau through an 8 civil-service examination and must 
have university training before they are admitted to the examination. 

55 Belmont, Coast and Geodetic Survey. Length of service: 10 
months, 

1 E. aoten Coast and Geodetic Survey. Length of service: 1 year 
month. x 
Character of work and reason fer claim: Seamen; Seamen on survey 

vessels are also as rodmen, leadsmen, ete. Experience necessary. 

If serving in merchant marine deferred classification would be grant: 
Holger Simonsen, Coast and Geodetic Survey steamer Patterson, 

Seattle, Wash. Length of service: 1 year 2 months. Character of 

work: Quartermaster on steamer Patterson. 

Sandeli Coast and Geodetic Survey steamer Patterson, Seattle, 
Wash. Len of service: 4 years 1 month. Character of work: 
Boatswain, steamer Patterson, 

Addison Kilgore, Coast and Geodetic Survey steamer Patterson, 
Seattle, Wash. Length of service: 1 year 2 months. 

Fred Moe, steamer Explorer, Seattle, Wash. Length of service: 
2 years 2 months. 

James F. Gilbert, steamer Frplorer, Seattle, Wash. Length of 
service: 5 years | month. Character of work: Assistants to engineer, 
steamers Patterson and Explorer. 

M. Dean Graves, steamer Patterson, Seattle, Wash. Length of 
service: 9 months. Character of work: Chief writer, steamer Pat- 
torson. 

E. Dahlstrom, steamer Patterson, Seattle, Wash. Length of service: 
& years 3 months. Character of work: Chief carpenter’s mate, steamer 
Patterson. 

Reasons for claim: Deferred classification in these cases were re- 
quested by reason of special qualifications and experience. If the 
were serving in the merchant marine they could obtain deferred class 


cation. 
Kenneth Reynolds, 424 East Capitol Street, Washington, D. C. Length 
of service: 3 years 6 months. 

Wm. Evans Johnson, Apartment 24, The Alamo, 1233 Twelfth Strect 
NW., Washington, D. C. net of service: 8 years. 

Samuel L. Rosenberg, 1705 Sixth Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


Length of service: 6 years 2 months. 
arles P. Geyer, 1128 East North Avenue, Baltimore, Md. Length 
of service: 1 year 2 months. 


S. Coe, 1 
service: 7 years 9 months. 
John Mewes, 109 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 
Length of service: 1 year 1 month. 


John H. Buscher, Good Hope, Anacostia Station, Washington, D. C. 
Tenge of service: 1 year 1 month. 

Thomas J. A. Shea, jr., 94 Bates Street, Washington, D. C. Length 
of service: 4 years 6 months, 

Gilbert Fayette Winslow, 103 Maryland Avenue NE., Washington, 
D. C. Length of service: 5 years 10 months. 

Orland F. Sutherland, 1811 Wyoming Avenue, apartment 32, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Length of service: 1 year 10 months. 
athaniel Pendleton White, St. Paul Street, Kensington, Md. Length 
of service: 3 years 4 months. 

Walter D. Sutcliffe, 435 Tenth Street NE., Washington, D. C. Length 
of service: 4 years 11 months, 

J h Zucker, 412 Eleventh Street NE., Washington, D. C. Length 
of ce: 1 year 9 months, > 

Character of work and reasons for claim: These men ate draftsmen, 
hg hao transferers, pressmen, computers, etc., engaged in the sev- 
eral branches connected with computations for and production of maps 
and charts for the use of the Army, Navy, and mercantile marine, 
Their withdrawal from the work would seriously delay the same. 

Frank Neumann, Honolulu Magnetic Observatory, post-office box 48, 
Ewa, Oahu, Hawaii. Length of service: 7 years 2 months. Character 
of work and reason for claim: Magnetic observer in charge of observa- 
tory near Honolulu. His withdrawal would result in a serious break 
in the observatory record, which has been continuous since 1902. 

G. E. Maddox, steamer Explorer, Seattle, Wash. Length of service, 
1 year 10 months. Character of work and reason for claim: Radio 
operator, steamer Explorer, If deferred classification were refused Mr. 

addox, he could enlist in the merchant-marine service and there 
obtain same. 

E. Duvall Bromley, Coast and Geodetic Survey, Washington, Length 
of service: 1 year 1 month. Character of work and reason fer claim: 
Observer in charge of field party. His withdrawal would seriously in- 
jure the work. 


BUREAU OF FISHERIES, 


The Bureau of Fisheries has turned over to the Navy Department 
four of Its vessels, and is aiding in the war by special efforts to increase 
the use of fish as food by adding to the classes of-fish accepted as such 
and by promoting the distribution and marketing of the same. It is 
also endeavoring to bring about a reduction in the price of fish hitherto 
wasted and to utilize waste products in the production of oil, fish feed, 
and fertilizers, also the extension of leather manufacture from fish 


skins. 

Clarence A. Anderson, Seattle, Wash. Length of service: 1 year 1 
month, Character of work and reason for claim: Instructing fisher- 
men in the Pacific Coast States and in Alaska in the best methods of 
curing fish and in promoting effective cooperation between fishermen 
dealers, and distributors. Deferred classification asked on account o 
his special knowledge of the important work of preserving fish as food. 
Work requested by governor of Alaska. 

Harry J. Christoffers, London, Wis. Length of service: 7 years 10 
months, Character of work and reason for claim: Engaged in pro- 
moting the use of neglected aquatic food products and expanding the 

roduction of aquatic leathers; miscellaneous work in connection with 
Phe fur-seal fisheries. Deferred classification asked on account of his 
eeded on the Pribilof Islands and his special knowledge 


services being n 
there. 


and experience in connection with the work 

Donald R. Crawford, Key West, Fla. Length of service: 1 year 1 
month. Character of work and reason for claim: Instructing fisher- 
men and packers in the proper methods of preserving fish as food and 
in the investigation of problems affecting the food supply in various 
waters of the Gulf of Mexico. 

James S. Gutsell, Ithaca, N. Y. Length of service: 1 year 8 months. 
Character of work and reason for claim: Investigations and experi- 
ments for the peie of oyster planters, and for the production of an 
increased supply of food from coastal waters. Special knowledge and 
training for the work in which he is engaged. 

Joseph Kemmerich, Blaine, Wash. Length of service: 9 years 7 

months. Character of work and reason for claim: In charge of the 
Baker Lake (Wash.) fish hatchery. Special training in the particular 
branch of fish culture in which he is engaged. 
Austin F. Shira, Fairport, Iowa, mgth of service: 7 years 8 
months. Character of work and reason for claim: Superintendent of 
the Fairport Laboratory, the work of which is, as a whole, directed to 
the increase of fish-food supplies from inland waters. Deferred 
classification requested on account of his experience and knowledge of 
fish culture and the utilization of fishery products. 

William P. Studdart, Seattle, Wash. Length of service: 1 year 
1 month. Character of work and reason for claim: Instructing fisher- 
men in the Pacific Coast States and in Alaska in the best methods of 
curing fish and in promoting effective cooperation between fishermen, 
dealers, and distributors. Deferred classification requested on account 
of his special knowledge of methods of preserving fish as food. 

Harden F. Taylor, trict of Columbia. Length of service: 3 years. 
Character of work and reason for claim: Highly technical work and 
experiments which relate to the preservation and preparation of fish 
as food. Deferred classification requested on account of his experience 
and expert technical 1 

The total of stato, tions in this bureau held by men during 
the past fiscal year is 370. Among these positions there were, on June 
30, 42 vacancies. The number of employees inducted into the mili- 
tary service to June 30 was 31. 

o deferred classification was asked for any of the clerical staff of 
this service. 


LIGHTHOUSE SERVICE. 


Fifty vessels and a total personnel of 1,132 have been transferred 
to the Navy. The depots of the service have been utilized for berth- 
ing and 5 vessels. A large part of the space at Tomp- 
kinsville, N. Y., s been turned over to the Navy Department to be 
utilized as a naval base, and peerless headquarters for 20 or more 
boats, with storehouses, offices, barracks, quarters, etc. 

The efficient maintenance of the lighthouses, light vessels, and other 
aids to navigation is of the utmost importance during war time to the 
vessels of the Navy as well as to all shipping. Exemptions asked have 
been only of persons indispensable to is end. 

Reason for claims: Deferred classification was requested in the fol- 
lowing cases because the employees were stationed on lighthouse ves- 
sels or at light stations of the highest importance to be maintained in 
an efficient manner, and these well-trained and tried men could not be 
replaced under present conditions without great difficulty, if at all. 

eter D. Ance, Charlevoix, Mich. Length of service: 7 years 7 
DAH Character of work: Master Grays Reef Light Vessel, Mich- 
gan, 
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Thomas L. Kelly, Key West, Fla. Length of service: 5 years 8 
months, Character of work: Assistant keeper Carysfort Reef Light 
Station, Florida. 4 

Axel Lorentzen, 458 Court Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Length of serv- 
ice: 1 year 3 months. Character of work: Assistant engineer Five 
Fathom Bank Light Vessel, New Jersey. 

Sverre Carlson, 203 e Avenue, Staten Island, N. Y. Length 
of service: 1 year 8 months. Character of work: Fireman Ambrose 
Channel Light Vessel, New York. ji 

Francis 121 East 1 Street, New York. 
Length of service: 5 years 7 months. aracter of work: Engineer 
Relief Light Vessel No. 51, Tompkinsyille, N. X. 

Edwin II. Humburg. 643 Cauldwell Avenue, The Bronx, N. Y. 
Length of service: 1 year 7 months. Character of work: Assistant 
engineer Cornfield Point Light Vessel No. 48, Connecticut. 

oy L. Murphy, Ogdensburg, N. Y. Length of service: 9 months. 
Character of work: Assistant keeper Cleveland Harbor Lights, Ohio. 

Samuel E. Crozier, Youngstown, N. X. prot of service: 9 months, 
Character of work : Assistant k r Cleveland Harbor Lights, Ohio. 

Daniel C. Corlett, Cheboygan, Mich. Length of service: 1 year 10 
months. Character of work: Engineer Buffalo Light Vessel, New York, 

Henrik G. Olsen, Aloha, Mich, Length of service: 9 years 9 months. 
Character of work: Assistant keeper, White Shoal Light Station, Mich. 

Wesley Gray, 247 Cumberland Avenue, Portland, Me. Length of 
service: 3 years 6 months. Character of work: Assistant keeper, Half- 
way Rock Light Station, Me. 

Peter Rasmussen, 124 Cedar Grove Avenue, New London, Conn. 
Length of service: 2 years 2 months. Character of work: Engineer, 
Cornfield Point Light Vessel, Conn. 

George C. Birch, Lewes, Del. Length of service: 2 years 2 months. 
Character of work: Fireman, Overfalls Light Vessel No. 69, Del. 

Herman F. Metevier, 200 State Street, Cheboygan, Mich. Length of 
service: 1 year 3 months. Character of work: Assistant engineer, Mar- 
tin Reef Light Vessel, Mich. 

Edward Kott, Calumet Harbor Light Station, South Chicago, III. 
Length of service: 4 years. Character of work: Assistant keeper, Calu- 
met Harbor-Light Station, III. 

Carl A. Madsen, R. F. D. No. 4, Falmouth, Me. Length of service: 
1 year 4 months. Character of work: Mate, Portland Light Vessel, Me. 

Frank A. Davis, Duxbury Pier Light, Plymouth Harbor, Mass, 
5 of service: 1 year 11 months. Character of Work: Keeper, 
Duxbury Pier Light, ss. 

James K. Haleamau, Kailua, Hawaii, T. H. Length of service: 4 

ears Pas months. Character of work: Keeper, Kailua Light Station, 

awall. f 

8 Ah Choy, Kohala, Hawaii, T. II. Length of service: 1 year 
= oni s. Character of work: Keeper, Kauhola Point Light Station, 

awall. 

Mark McDonough, Ketchikan, Alaska. Length of service: 6 months. 
Character of work: Fireman, lighthouse tender Cedar. 

Andre H. Roness, Ketchikan, Alaska. Length of service: 7 months. 
Character of work: Quartermaster, lighthouse tender Cedar. 

Nels M. Jensen, Ketchikan, Alaska. Length of service: 3 months. 
Character of work: Seaman, lighthouse tender Cedar. 

Charles Nerup, Ketchikan, aska. Length of service: 4 years 7 
months, Character of work: Boatswain, lighthouse tender Cedar. 

Harry F. Howard, Ketchikan, Alaska. Length of service: 8 months, 
Character of work: Machinist, lighthouse tender Cedar. 

James J. Jefferson, Ketchikan, Alaska. Len: of service: 3 years 
ae eee Character of work: Assistant engineer, lighthouse tender 

edar. 

Fred. O. Daggett, Ketchikan, Alaska. Length of service: 8 months. 
Character of work: Machinist, lighthouse tender Cedar. 

Thomas Donahey, Ketchikan, Alaska, Length of service: 5 months. 
Character of work: Seaman, lighthouse tender Cedar. 

Charles R. Moore, Ketchikan, Alaska. Length of service: 10 months. 
Character of work: Second officer lighthouse tender Cedar. 

Charles G. Johnson, Ketchikan, Alaska. Length of service: 10 
months. Character of work: Fireman, W ak p ténder Cedar. 

George Metzger, Ketchikan, Alaska. Length of service: 13 
months. Character of work: Seaman, lighthouse tender Cedar. 

William H. Barton, Ketchikan, Alaska. Length of service: 4 years 
8 months. Character of work: First officer ligh house tender Cedar. 

Francis Britt, Ketchikan, Alaska. Length of service: 5 months. 
Character of work: Quartermaster, lighthouse tender Cedar. 

Robert Martin, Ketchikan, Alaska. Length of service: 7 months. 
Character of work: Quartermaster, lighthouse tender Cedar. 


Douglass, 


Ole Ericson, Bartlett Reef Light Vessel, Conn. Length of service: 
x months. Character of. work: Seaman, Bartlett Reef light vessel, 
onn, 


Jack W. Storey, Ketchikan. Alaska. Length of service: 3 months. 
Character of work: Seaman, lighthouse tender Cedar. 
Scotty O. Therrien, Mackinac Island, Mich. Length of service: 1 
CCC of work: Assistant keeper, Chicago Harbor 
ation, III. 
ohn Freeman, 4610 West Willow Street. Seattle, Wash. Length of 
service: 9 months. Character of work: Seaman, Umatilla Reef Light 


Vessel No. 67, Wash. 
John C. Taylor, Erma, N. J. Length of service: 7 months. Char- 
acter of work: Seaman, Five-Fathom Bank Light Vessel Vo. 79, N. J. 
y 419 Chestnut Strect, Detroit, Mich. Length of sery- 


k 
Nicholas Eckel, 
ice: 11 months. Character of work: Assistant keeper, Rock of Ages 
Length of 


Light Station, Mich, 

Thomas J, Eckel, 419 Chestnut Street, Detroit, Mich. 
service: 11 months. Character of work: Assistant keeper, Rock of 
Ages Ligne Station, Mich, 

John H. Sullivan, Cross Village, Mich. Length of service: 3 years, 
Character of work: Assistant keeper, White Shoal Light Station, 

ch. ; 

Thomas F. Smith, 418 Customhouse, St. Louis, Mo. Length of sery- 
ice: 8 years. Character of work: Engineer, lighthouse — Oleander. 

Carlton Roberts, Key West, Fla. Length of service: 5 years 8 
eres i CtEE of work: Assistant keeper Alligator Reef Light 

ation, 2 

Sadan Colbeth, 847 Main Street, Westbrook, Me. Length of service: 
Simond. Character of work: Assistant keeper Crabtree Ledge Light 

ation, Me. 

Andrew Larsen, Brenton Reef Light Vessel, R. I. Length of service: 
5 years 10 months. Character of work: Machinist, Brenton Reef Light 
n, Mich. Length of service: 4 years 9 months. 


Vessel No. 39, R. I. 
Louis Hudak, Cheboy 
Character of work: Assistant keeper Spectacle Reef Light Station, Mich. 


Reasons for claims: Deferred classification was requested in the fol- 
lowing cases because of the same reasons stated for the preceding Fone: 
und also because the men named were stationed on vessels of the Light- 
house Service transferred to the Navy in accordance with law, and hence 
were actually in the naval service: 

James L. Benjamin, Astoria, Oreg. Len of service: 8 months, 
Character of work: Fireman, lighthouse tender Manzanita. 

Axel, E. J. Anderson, 1577 Harrison Street, Astoria, Oreg. Length of 
service: 3 years 3 months. Character of work: Machinist, lighthouse 
tender Manzanita, 

Ole J. Lilleoren, Astoria, Oreg. Length of service: 5 aes 8 months. 
Character of work: Second officer lighthouse tender Heather. 

Henry Carlson, Astoria, Oreg. Length of service: 2 years 9 months. 
Character of work: Machinist, lighthouse tender Manzanita. 

Nicolas Sch 471 Valley Street, San Francisco, Cal. Length of 
service: 6 months, Character of work: Assistant engineer lighthouse 
tender Manzanita, 

Emil Raanti, 104 Washington Street, Astoria, Oreg. Length of serv- 
ice us months, Character of work: Fireman, lighthouse tender Man- 
zanita. 4 

Thorvald Thorkilson, Astoria, Oreg. Length of service: 1 year 2 
months. Character of work: Seaman, lighthouse tender Manzanita, 

C. L. Nielsen, Astoria, Oreg. Length of service: 1 year 6 months. 
Character of work: Seaman, lighthouse tender Heather. 

Ben Larsen, Astoria, Oreg. ngth of service: 7 months. 
of work: Seaman, lighthouse tender Heather. 

Ole Nelson, Astoria, Oreg. Length of service: 1 pear T months. Char- 
acter of work: Seaman, lighthouse tender Manzanita, 

Sverre Christensen, Astoria, Oreg. Length of service: 10 months. 
Character of work: rtermaster lighthouse tender Heather. 

Marcus Jacobsen, Astoria, Oreg. ngth of service: 2 years, Char- 
acter of work: Fireman, lighthouse tender Heather. 

Lars Bjelland, Astoria, Oreg. Length of service: 
Character of work: Quartermaster lighthouse tender $ 

Ole Volden, Astoria, Oreg. Length of service: 1 month, Character 
of work: Seaman, lighthouse tender Columbine. 

Gus Montague, Wanchese, N. C. Length of service: 4 years. Char- 
acter of work: First officer lighthouse tender John Rodgers. 

Hjalmar Herlin, 1381 Franklin Avenue, Astoria, Oreg. Length of 
=S é be months. Character of work: Quartermaster lighthouse tender 

anzanita, 

Ivar Brevik, 427 Thirtieth Street, Astoria, Oreg. Length of service: 
33 months. haracter of work: Seaman, lighthouse tender Manzanita. 

Reason for claim: Deferred classification was requested in the follow- 
ing cases use these employees are engaged in repairing and installin 
iluminating apparatus peculiar to the Lighthouse Service, in which ao 4 
they are specially skilled and could not be replaced without much delay, 
which would be seriously detrimental to the upkeep of the aids to nayi- 
gation, lly essential during the continuance of the war: 

Roger P. Leonard, 706 North Montford Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 
Length of service: 3 years 8 months. Character of work: Foreman ma- 
chinist, Lazaretto Lighthouse Depot, Md. 

Harry W. Howard, 376 Connecticut Street, Buffalo, N. Y. Length of 
service; 2 years 10 months, Character of work: Assistant mechanician, 
tenth lighthouse district. 

William C. Helbig, Buffalo, N. Y. Length of service: 12 years 5 
months. Character of work: Mechanician, tenth lighthouse district. 

Sydnor M. Falconer, jr., 5425 Ninth Street „ Washington, D. C. 
Length of service: 3 years 4 months. Character of work and reason for 
claim: Draftsman, especially experienced in unusual propensa presentèd 
by lighthouse work. It would be very difficult to obtain draftsmen quali- 
fied for such work. 

Thomas H. Soyster, 1401 Columbia Road NW., Washington, D. C. 
Length of service: 6 months. Character of work and reasons for claim: 
Marine draftsman 3 experienced in unusual problems presented 
= 5 work. It is now extremely difficult or impossible to obtain 

raftsmen. 

Reasons for claim: Deferred classification was asked for the following 
because these mechanics . trained in the work of the Light- 
house Service and are emplo also on work done at the General Light- 
house Depot for the Nav. Department, and it is extremely difficult under 
present conditions to fill their places: 

Henry C. Kortbein, 464 Cary Avenue, West New Brighton, N. Y.: 
Length of service: 7 years, Character of work, boiler maker, general 
lighthouse epot; Tompkinsville, N. Y. 

Frank A. hneider, 124 Van Duzer Street, Tompkinsville, N. Y.: 
3 of service: 5 — oh Character of work, boiler maker, general 
lighthouse depot, Tompkinsville, N. X. 

John J. Kendra, Great Kills, N. Y.: Length of service: 11 months. 
ee of work, blacksmith, general lighthouse depot, Tompkinsville, 


John J. Osinski, 56 John Street, Port Richmond, N. Y.: Length of 
service: 6 years § months. Character of work, boiler maker, general 
lighthouse depot, Tompkinsville, N. Y. 

Roswell G. Lamb, 208 Richmond Turnpike, Staten Island, N. Y.: 
Length of service: 1 year 5 months. Character of work and reason for 
claim, employed on superintendence of construction and repair work 
and in drafting work, and has had especially valuable experience. It 
is 1 impossible to fill existing vacancies in similar positions 
under the present conditions. 

William F. Lynch, Ivy Road, Wilmington, Del.: Length of service, 
4 years 3 months. Reid O'Meara, Hamilton, Md.: Length of service: 1 
month. Character of work and reason for claims: Foremen, working 
party, fifth lighthouse district, in charge of repair and construction 

rties, Work of urgent military importance in connection with opera- 


Character 


2 years 5 months. 
Teather. 


fons of naval and commercial vessels. Very difficult to AR cies these men. 


Ward J. Lawton, 68 Berkley Place, Brooklyn, N. Y ngth of sery- 
ice: 3 years 10 months, Character of work and reason for claim, chief 
clerk, third lighthouse district, Tompkinsville, N. Y., in charge of the 
large office force at the general lighthouse depot, where much work is 
being done directly and indirectly for the Navy. Specially trained in 
work of this depot, and unable to replace with competent, experienced, 
and capable person. 

BUREAU OF STANDARDS. 


The work of this service is now almost wholly war work in connec- 
tion with nearly all the branches of both the Army and Navy. For this 
purpose a force of 470 on April 1, 1917, has expanded to a total of 
1,117 to-day. The demands from the military services come at an 
average rate of over 20 daily. Among the war activities are the de- 
velopment, production, or testing of various materials and instruments 
for aircraft parts and for military work, researches for materials for 
substitutes, cooperation in constructing and testing (to the number 
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of 5,000 monthly) of gauges for munition manufactures, inventing and 
developing devices for locating enemy batteries in the artillery service, 

The employees named in the following are either scientific specialists, 
by training and qualifications peculiarly fitted for the work they do or 
are technical 1 in 8 mechanical trades and in the lines of 
work on which they are engaged. 

Deferred classification was requested in the cases named, because, 
first, the men are a employed upon specific war activities ; second, 
they are specially ed by AAA Tai pia and experience for cock activi- 
ties ; third, it wou $ 15 impossible to replace them (if that were pos- 
sible « at all) without seriously interrupting the progress of urgent war 
wor! 

Leon Adler, Champaign, III.: Len oo of service: 9 months. Character 
of work, research in chemical ‘meta gases in steel; and the deyel- 
opment "ot ee of limiting g manganese in steel. 

Max Albert, Pittsburgh, Pa.: Length of service: 11 months. Char- 
sor —— work, experimental cement researches for r military departments. 

Gil V. Anderson, 3 Pa. Length of service: 2 
We ee, Character of work: Research and testing of military air- 


è AARIIN einn N. T. go: h of service: 8 months. 


William C. Andrea, 
Character of work: Designing 1 
military master gauges used in 
motors, and Liberty trucks, 

A. F. oaks Marshall, Mich. Length of service: 9 months. Charac- 


Fleet Co for airplanes of the Sign orps and testing 
stop N ter the Ordnance Department for ae 9 of gun firing. 
Bean, 8 Cal. Length of rearing 7 months: Character 


of work: En the inspection and testing of master gauges for 
munitions, ath stor: trucks, and Libe motors. 

E. H. Berger, York County, Pa. Len of service: § months. 
Character s Work: aii r investigation. of bituminous materials. 

Robert W. Boreman, Middlebourne, W. Va. Length of service: 2 
months. Character of work: ntal- investigation of airplane 
e ag cater at high alti vated 
D. Bowker, Athol, Mass. f service: 5 months, Charac- 

ter of work: Investigation of sole petri for orgy shoes. 

II. A. Bright, 7 service: 5 years. 
Character of work: Expert engaged in the 8 and testing 
of cement materials ane by the military nts. 

W. B. Brown, Prec. Alameda — Length of service: 
1 Tar Fee —.— Expert engaged in research on airplane 
motor ra ors. 

Roy W. Bruner; Wellsburg, W. Va. Length of service: 5 months. 
1 2 of a Baltim er eT work on military problems. 


year nfo — 8 
Character of work: En 3 of the weathe hering ot 
glass redken military instruments and in the spectroscopic 
ma 8. 

R. A. Castleman, Ellicott City, M Length of service: 11 months. 
character o of work: Experimental — ATi of airplane radiator 


W. 685 Cha in, Washington, D. C. Length of service: 1 year and 8 
months. Character of of work: Expert in the inspeetion of railroad 
~~ Chard Ohio. Length of servi 8 ths. 

W. L. Cheney, ardon: 6 ce: 8 mon 
acter of work: > Research in connection with the testing of and one: 
cations for the leather to be ee in the manufacture of Army shoes. 


E. R. Clar on, D. C. Length of service: 1 year. Charac- 
ter of work -Nemica work o on textiles used in making itary fabrics, 
Simon caion Length : 3 months. c- 


purposes. 

Commery, 1912 East Ninety-seventh Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
ERD hl f 1 5 months. Character — work: Development and 
testing of rifle lights and trench flares and of portable lights for the 
Army. 


hur L. Conaty, Providence, R. I. Length of service: 2 months. 
armas 1 5 gof master ganges for — pl lants. 

ortland, Me. Len of service: 3 months. Char- 

TR 5 =e standards practice codes for 


ay 5 tr Be the ere and in France. 

ts 0 

W. E 213 Second Street SE, Washington, D. C. Length of 

3 ears and 8 months. racter of eee * search problems 

for the ltr departments vee liquid air. 

Rudolph A. 3 Newark, 

Character of yos nspection and testing of 

na 


gth of service:: 2 months. 
electric lamps for mili- 


tance e ty tele one service. 

B. L. and, — . se Length of service: 6 months. Char- 
acter se ones nay Rockland, Mas strength of materials for airplane con- 
sag on. 

J. Daignault, Woonsocket, R. I. Length of service: 2 months. 
character of work: Testing military fabrics. 
Dana, 1942 Calvert Street, Washington, D. C. Length of sery- 


— 11 months. Character of work: Stan ization of ture- 
measuring important wa for esd in arsenals and industrial ts en- 
5 war wo 
A. Da Washington, > C: Length of service: 6 years 10 months. 


Character of work: Problems involving expert knowledge of supplies 
se igs in war work. 

Davis, 1422 Perry Place NW., Washington, D. C. Length of serv- 
ice 35 6 years 10 months. Character of work: g eE A r of photog- 


bey = gaS to — lems. 
vis, 900 evonth Street SE., Washington, D. C. Length of 


service: 11 months. Character of work: Testing Portland cement for 


unu 

H EDENN., Needham, Mass. Length of service: 10 months. Char- 
acter ef work: Inspection of gauges used in the manufacture of muni- 
, tions. 


J. H. Dellinger, Montgomery County, Md. Length of service: 10 

3 Character of work: Military research on radio communica- 
8. 

E. E. Dickson, Chicopee, Mass Length of service: 6 months. Char- 
acter of work: Testing of military fabrics and research on the desigu 
of balloon and 8 lane. fabrics. 

16 Trenton Avenue, New York City. Length of serv- 
1 of work: Testing erage td suppl 
otf mani: ba acne ek aa ae cae aa 
aracter of wor yelopmen 
FCC 
er, Wa D, Length of service: 7 months. Char- 
5 work; Testing Portland cement for the War and Navy Depart- 

William J. A. Ebert, Northampton, Pa. Length of service: $ months. 
ramets hd Bnd work: Testing of rh, ’ortland cement for the War and Navy 
Arthur F. Eckle, Chicago, III. Length of service: 7 months. Char- 
— ee work: Com ting and gen of military optical instruments: 

A. Eckhardt, Philadel bia, Pa. Length of service: 11 months. 
. —— of work: Developing military tus. 
C. R. Edwards, 


23 8 
sen, antic 7. J. gth of service: 10 months. 
Character of work: Testing of a Mete for 1 purposes. ss 
Fred H. Engles, Kin Ener, Okla.: Length of service: 10 * 
Character of work: Making of apparatus and appliances used in the 
milita: of igs 


aa tem 10 = eee “Si — military 8 


3 8. 
— 5 F. Figeher, Wi gton, D. C. Length of service: 4 years and T 


months. Character me Work: = in testi compasses f 

a 2 c eher = Berke rkeley Coun E V: ts k 1 85 
er, ey Co -Vä of service: 10 

seat Character of work : uR W investigation for the Army and 


John Henry Fisher, Washington, D. C. Length of service: 4 months. 
Character of work: "Military research on —— cylinder pressures in 
aeronautic gy es of military airplanes. 

Russell T. er, Washington, D. C. Length of service: 8 months. 
Character of work: Design and ‘construction of apparatus for investi- 


teh, Washin — — C.: Length of service: 4 years and 11 


in 
e e High 
mon r of work: 
work which the bureau is wer for temperature. tes 


onto of K ae ‘ot investigatio * Seas * — tig Stan: 
wor vestigation ese inves on 
both of fundamental military importance. pray Tae 
Leopold Freedman, New York City. Length of service: 7 months. 
Character Ri work: Construction of apparatus required directly for 


con Ses 
M. Fre Freeman, Monongalla County, W. Va. Length of service: 11 
ce Character of work: Tes and development of radio appa- 


ratus 1 555 by both the Army and Navy. 
R. Free of service: 10 months. 


. 

D. Gore: Washington, D. C. mons Arg 3 years and 8 months, 
Character vot work: Work for the improvement of methods of locating 
hostile batteries. 

Gorton, Baltimore, Md. Length of service: 11 months. Char- 

acter of work: Work on military a cations of X-ray apparatus. 

Thomas P. Green, id es Pe Len, of service; 7 years and 
7 months. Character of work: Most important duties in the care, dis- 
tribution, and keeping sacl of stocks of chemicals used in the tests 
made for military departments. 

Albert H. Greenwald, Pittsburgh, Pa. Length of service: 5 yea 


Character 100 work: Research on the tenek o of balloon 


and 5 months. Character of work : ting and testing cement which 
is bought by the 5 for use the War artment. 
Morris C. Gregory, Corning, N. Y. Te of service: 1 year. Char- 
acter of work: ö ‘of optical glass for the use of the Army 


for aviation. 
Kasson S. Gibson, Washington, D. C. Length of service: 1 year and 
5 e of es Engaged in making optical investiga- 
on violet spectrophotometry. 
s J. Gurevich, Washington, D. C. Length of service: 1 year and 
10 near Character of eo 5 of physical metallurgical 
methods of ahaa oy testing for te AR ice 5 the W of plati- 
—.— F response to m military * 


the Military Establishments. 

R. W. Hart, Stamford, Conn. Length of service: 8 months. Char- 
acter of work: Testing ‘of and specifications for leather used in the 
manufacture of Army shoes. 
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J. M. Hartman, Junction City, Kans. Length of service: 6 months. 
Character of work: Determining the reliability of various extensome- 
ters for use in the inspection of shells and shrapnel. 

F. W. Hartman, Milwaukee, Wis. Length of service: 7 months. 
Character of work: Tests on steel used in airplane construction. 

A. R. Harvey, Butler County, Ohio. Length of service: 5 months. 
iar eae of work: Investigation of radiator design for both Army 
and Navy. 

A. S. N Washington, D. C. Length of service: 1 year and 
9 months. Character of work: Inspector of construction on the new 
war emergency laboratory and other emergency buildings. 

B. D. Hatheock, Pittsburgh, Pa. Length of service: 1 year and 10 
months. Character ot work: Tests on rope, cable, porcelain, insu- 
lators, mer cement, and other engineering materials used in military 
construction. 

R. H. Heald, Washington, D. C. Length of service: 4 months. 
Character of work: Engaged in testing of airplane models and equip- 
ment. 

A. M. Heinzlemann, Washington, D. C. Length of service: 2 years 


and 2 months. Character of work: spit, | of ink and ink products, 
especially on secret inks, for the Bureau of Navy Intelligence. 
Mayo D. Hersey, City Hall, Cambridge, Mass. Len of service: 7 


years and 10 months. Character of work: Testing of airplane in- 


struments for military A ee 

Walter J. Hinkle, Pitts uren, Pa. Length of service: 11 months. 
Character of work: Engaged in the manufacture of optical glass for 
military purposes and the ent n le military optical instruments. 

B. RA B Newport, R. I. Length of service: 10 months. 
Character of work: Testing of the haemacytometer pipettes used in the 
Army and Navy hospitals, and in testing glass volumetric apparatus. 

Earle D. Hoats, Northampton, Pa. Length of service: 7 years and 
11 months. Character of work: Testing Portland cement for military 


purposes. 

O. J. Hodge, Washington, D. C. Len of service: 1 year and 11 
months. Character of work: Investigation work of water-current me- 
ters in the development of water resources, and engaged in making 
tests of immediate military — 

C. P. Hoffman, Hudson County, N. J. Length of service: 1 — and 
5 months. Character of work: Technical 1 of the large 
testing machine which is in constant use for military researches on 
cast-steel motor-truck wheeis for the Army trucks, etc. 

L. A. Hoffman, Boston, Mass. Length of service: 6 months. Char- 
acter of work: Research work on the aeronautic instruments. 

F. S. Holbrook, Washington, D. C. Length of service: 8 years and 
10 months. Character of work: Supervisor of bureau’s track-scale test- 
ing equipments used in the testing of rallroad-track scales. 

$r D. Holler, Columbus, Ohio. Length of service: 3 years and 4 
months. Character of work: 5 of military materials, 
chemical investigation of dry cells for military uses. 

Len of service: 10 months. Char- 


R. K. II Lancaster, Pa. 
8 airplane investigation for the 


aeee of va: a aged 85 importan 
aviation service of Signal Corps, 

H. Insley, Haverstraw, N. Y. Length of service: 11 months. Char- 
acter of work: Testing optical Pam for military instruments and in 
petrographic research on silica brick, porcelain, and other ceramic mate- 
rials required in military work. 

A. Isaacs, Washington, D. C. Length of service: 4 years and 7 
months. Character of work : Technical problems connected with refriger- 
ation of great importance to the Military Establishments. 

I. M. Jacobsobn, Chicago, III. Len of service: 1 year and 4 
months. Character of work: Analysis of metallic materials used by the 
military branches of the Government. 

W. S. James, Washington, D. C. Length of service: 7 years. Charac- 
ter of work: rt in charge of mili investigations and the design 


of cooling radiators for use on military airplanes. 
L. Jordon, Urbana, III. Length of service: 5 months. Character of 
work: Research on problems of a special military importance. 


A. Joseshof, New York, N. Y. Length of-service: 6 months. Charac- 
ter of work: Expert inspector of gauges for munitions. 

L. V. Judson, Worcester, Mass. Length of service: 11 months. Char- 
acter of work: Determinations of precision measurements of standards 
for testing meter gauges in the manufacture of munitions and stand- 
ardizing munition gauges. 

II. J. Kaiser, Washington, D. C. Length of service: 7 years 7 months. 
Character of work: Construction of apparatus required in the military 
researches for the military departments. 

J. C. Karcher, Hennessey, Okla. Length of service: 11 months. 
Character of work: Confidential scientific investigations for new and 
improved methods of locating hostile batteries. 

W. Kinney, Northampton, Pa. Length of service: 5 months. Char- 
acter of work: Testing and investigating Portland cement required for 
milita nore 

Frank A. rkpatrick, Pittsburgh, Pa. Length of service: 1 year 8 
months. Character of work: Investigations of lime and gypsum of 
special value in Government construction work. 

R. S. Jessup, Baskerville, Va. Length of service: 1 year 9 months. 
88 of work : Investigations in the heat laboratories of the bureau 
for milita urposes. 

J. A. . 30 Miller Street, Rochester, N. Y. Length of service: 
6 months. Character of work: Construction of apparatus especially 
designated for testing gauges used in the manufacture of munitions of 


war. 

W. J. Keiss, Washington, D. C. Length of service: 7 years 9 months. 
Character of work: Inspecting Portland cement for military p 2 

R. Kleinoshmidt, Washington, D. C. Length of service: 9 months. 
Character of work: Investigation of the design and construction of air- 
plane radiators. 

Howard B. Knowles, Taunton, Mass. Length of service: 4 years 11 
months. Character of work: Military testing for the Ordnance De- 

rtment to insure the soundness and other qualities in the metals used 
E the manufacture of munitions and other nied supplies, 

Clarence E. Lane. Corydon, Iowa Length of service: 2 months. 
Character of work: Development of methods and apparatus for locating 
enemy batteries. 

O. A. Lansche, Brighton, III. year and 8 
months. Character of work: Installation of equipment for the testing 
of military airplane engines under high altitude conditions. 

J. Larson, Champaign, III. Length of service: 1 year and 10 
months. Character of work: Military researches on airplane woods. 

C. S. Laubly, Washington, D. C. ngth of service: 3 years and 11 
months. Character of work: Important structural materials, research 
work for the Navy Department. 


Length of service: 1 


E. B. Laughlin, Washington, D. C. Length of service: 6 years and 
9 months, Character of work: Inspection and testing of master gauges. 

P. G. Ledig, Alta Loma, Cal. Length of service: 11 months. Char- 
acter of work: Investigations of military aircraft problems. 

A. J. Le and, Mass. Len: of service: 1 year and 5 
months. Character of work: Analysis of varnishes, linseed oil, etc. 

H. A. Linendoll, Champaign, III. Length of service: 11 months. 
Character of work: Investigation and tests of coated metals for mili- 
tary airplane construction. 

8 Long, Lincoln, Nebr. Length of service: 8 months. Character 

of work: Standardizing the radiation of quartz mereury vapor lamps 
for fabrics, also developing a radiometric signaling device for military 


purposes. 

PD. Lowell, Washington, D. C. Length of service: 5 years and 4 
months. Character of work: Calibration of radio instruments required 
by the Army and Navy radio services. 

G. E. Lund, Washington, D. C. Length of service: 9 months. Char- 
acter of work: Construction of apparatus required for military use. 

W. O. Lytle, 1313 Vermont Street, Lawrence, Kans. Length of serv- 
ice: 11 months. Character of work: Radio investigations and military 
tests involving radio problems. 


Oscar L. , Pittsburgh, Pa. Length of service: 3 months. Char- 
acter of work: Manufacture of optical glass for military instruments. 

G. V. Maconi, New Haven, Conn. Length of service: 1 month. 
Character of 


work: 3 tests on concrete to find a lightweight 
concrete of suitable ding stren, for shipbuilding. 

F. W. Martin, Boston, ass. Length of service: 5 years and 7 
months. Character of work: Testing thermometers for the military 


de ents, 
. J. R. Martin, Bridgeport, Conn. Length of service: 5 months. 
Character of work: Te: g master gauges for military purposes. 

L. O. Maxwell, Urbana, Inn. Length of service: 11 months. Charac- 
ter of work: Working on steels to be used for military purposes. 

R. 8. McBride, 20 Hesketh Street, Chevy Chase, Md. ngth of serv- 
ice: 8 years and 9 months. Character of work: Researches involving 
gas production, etsy, and distribution. 

F. J. McGrath, Washington, D. C. Len of service: 9 months. 
Character of work: Experimental study of the heat-retaining properties 
of military clothing materials. 

II. J. MeNicholas, Washington, D. C. Length of service: 1 year and 
10 months. Character of work: Study of military glasses having se- 
ae color absorption, a subject of importance to the military depart- 
ments. 

A. T. McPherson, Austin, Tex. Length of service: 4 months. Char- 
<< of work: Confidential researches on certain gases used in war- 
are. 

W. F. Meggers, Washington, D. C. Length of service: 4 years. 
N of work: Highly technical work having direct military ap- 
plication. 

Lewis L. Mellor, Cleveland Heights, Ohio. Length of service: 4 
months. Character of work: Testing and investigation of optical 
military instruments for the use in the war. 

P. D. Merica, Washington, D. C. Length of service: 3 years and 10 
months. Character of work: Development and investigation of light 
alloys for aircraft construction. 

P. W. Merrill, Washington, D. C. Length of service: 1 year and 11 
months. Character of work: Technical problems in optical glass pro- 
duction for military purposes. 

G. E. Merritt, New_York City, N. Y. Length of service: 11 months. 
Character of work: In charge of the index measurements of optical 
glass, a work of t military importance. 

C. H. Meyers, Gresham, Oreg. tenn of service: 4 years and 1 month. 
Character of work: Engaged on military investigations involving his 
oer knowledge and s in heat measurements. 

F. Miller, Altoona, Pa. Length of service: 1 year and 6 months. 
Character of work: Testing haemacytometer for use in Army and Navy 
none and glass volumetric 5 ee used in munitions laboratories. 

. H. Moore, Washington, D. C. Length of service: 3 years 5 months. 
ae of work: Design and construction of apparatus for naval-gun 
ng. 

I. L. Moore, Worcester, Mass. Length of service: 10 months. Char- 
acter of work: Investigations of military aircraft problems. 

R. Morgan, Cambridge City. Ind. Length of service: 6 months. Char- 
acter of work: Measurement of inductance coils and condensers for the 
Army and Navy radio seryice. 

R. C. Morse, Humboldt County, Iowa. Length of service: 6 months. 
Character of work: Testing master gauges used in the manufacture of 


munitions, ete. “ 
D. J. Murphy, 95 Soho Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. Length of service: 
Character of work: Inspecting and testing cement 


1 year 9 months. 
used by the 1 

H. A. Nelson, McPherson, Kans. Length of service: 8 months. Char- 
moe of work: Analysis of chemicals of direct importance in military 
problems. 

P. F. Newell, Pittsburgh, Pa. Length of service: 11 months. Char- 
acter of work: Testin aes cables, 3 insulators, and other 
engineering materials for the military departments. 

T. W. Nunheimer, Washington, D. C. Length of service: 6 months, 
Character of work: Construction of apparatus required by the bureau 
for making researches on military problems. 

„ E. Oakes, Benton, Oreg. gth of service: 10 months. Character 
of work: Engaged on technical standard quality for electric service, 

G. F. O'Conner, Washington, D. C. Length of service: 1 year 10 
months. Character of work: Investigations on refrigeration, the results 
of which are being used for military purposes. 

C. A. Osborne, Ames, Iowa. Length of service: 10 months. Character 
of work: Inspection of master gauges used in the manufacture of Lib- 
erty motor trucks and munitions of war. 

R. S. Ould, Oswego County, N. Y. Length of service: 3 months. Char- 
acter of work: Experimental work on radio communication for military 
purposes. 

Albert W. Owens, Champaign, III. Length of service: 3 months. 
Character of work: Preparing the light alloys used In the construction 
of military aircraft. 

E. C. Patrick, Washington, D. C. Length of service: 5 years 9 
months. Character of work: Testing of rubber products for military 
purposes. 

S. R. Parson, Washington, D. C. Length of service: 5 months. Char- 
acter of work: Engine testing to determine the performance of military 
aircraft engines at high altitudes. 
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W. E. Parson, Pittsburgh, Pa. Length of service: 1 year 6 months. 
Character of work: Inspecting and testing Portland cement for the 
military. departments. 

A. R. Payne, San Diego, Cal. Length of service: 6 months. Char- 
acter of work: Designing and testing of optical instruments for use by 


the Army and Navy. 
Albert B. Peck, Pittsburgh, Pa. Length of service: 11 months, 
Char- 


Character of work: Testing 0 ma pam, ete. 

G. G. Peters, Washington, ngth of service: 5 years, 
acter of work: Measurement of 0 coefficients of smal 3 samples 
yor omens gpa the results of which are used by th 
epartments. 

F. P. Phelps, Washington, D. C. Length of service: 6 years 4 
months, Character of work: Appraisal of raw sugar and standardiza- 


tion of quartz-contro] plates u by the Customs Service as technical 
pene for — by fa of import duties, 


. F. Pickering, Elyria, Ohio. Length of service: 7 months. Char- 
ace of work: gaged in testing balloon fabrie. 

Purington, Mechanics Falls, Me. Length of service: 2 years 

10 months. haracter of work: ental work on a military 


provier — * hese im rnd dpe aed to the Army and Navy. 
. N. Quick, Fai mgth of service: 8 months, Carene 
of work: 92 — the master g —.— used in the manufacture of munt- 
at of war, Army trucks, e 
R. L. Templin. 8 Kans. Length of service: 10 months. 
Character of work: Designing a thrust and torque meter ‘to determine 
frre engine performance of airplane engines under seryice con- 
ons. 

R. L. Rankin, Washington, D. C. Length of service: 8 months. 
Character of work: In r of gauges for munitions, standard motor 
is a E T d Liberty motors. 

Rawson, Washington, D. 5 Length of service: 5 months. 
ti specially 


Character of — pone on of apparatus designed for 
the testing of . 
Albert Rebsamen, 8 Length of service: 10 months. 


ep Pa. 
Character of work: Technical resists of optical glass for military 
aoe ear tee for both Army and N. 

A. Reinhardt, East St. ent. III. Length of service: 10 months. 
Character of work: Construction of apparatus required y for 
military use or in military 


research. 
Lamarr Ritchie, Was! ‘on, D. C. Length of service: 7 =o 
8 work: Pro ve electroplating of military materials and 
equipmen 


Length of service: 5 months. Char- 
and * of navigation compasses. 

II. M. Rosser, ten D . C. Length of service: 1 month, 

Character of work: Testing both Ant weights, scales, and other weigh- 


ing ane demanded by and Navy: 
G Rourke, Washin; . C. Length of service: 5 months. 
— of master ga 
Mass. Le 


O. Rognaly, Minneapolis, Minn. 
acter 91 work: Desi 


Character of work: Manu 
Herbert F. Royal, Barnstable, 
Character of work: Manufacture of optical —— for military instru- 


ments for Army aana Navy. 

T. P. Sager, Syra Y. Length — service: 10 months. Char- 
acter of work: Investigations and tests of bituminous materials for the 
* departments. 

A, B. Sahm, W. Washington, D Cc. 5 of service: 7 months. 
Chaiacter of work: Developing — Boe the operation of electric- 
service stations. 

N. J. Schaal, Washington, D. C. Length of service: 10 months. 
Character of work: Expert inspector of master gauges used in the 
manufacture of munitions of war. 

Merrill K. Scheirer, Northampton, Pa. Length of service: 5 years 
and 7 months. Character of work: ged in testing and inspecting 
Portland cement for the War and Na 3 

R: B. Strang, Brooklyn, N. Y. Len of service: 1 
Character of work: Engaged in the Government in on of railroad- 
track scales and other ies, 

c. L. Stretch, Washington, D. C. Length of service: 8 months. 
Character of work: Expert Expert inspector of master gauges for munitions, 
Army motor trucks, and Libe motors, 

Tom L. Sorey, Oklahcma , Okla. Length of service: 6 months. 
Character of work: Working on the measurement of the hardness of 
e steel used in munitions on problems affecting the efficiency of manu- 

ture. 

Walter J. Stampfle, North Pittsburgh, Pa. Length of service: 8 
months, Character of work: Engaged in the manufacture of optical 
glass for milltary purposes, 
= 8 — . — 85 ae of 3 4 months. 

haracter of wor ve ga 2 ting oxygen-con apparatus 
for use of the military aviators at Mera tudes. wi 

R. C. Sylvander, Washington, B Teugeh of service: 6 months. 
Seances of work: Engaged on 3 work on aeronautic instru- 


ents, 

me. 8. Taylor, Washington, D. C. 

Character of work: W 

tion and purification of materials — 
William H. Taylor, ines go 

months. Character 15 Work: 


ear 8 months, 


results of 
II. Scott. Wa 

Character of work: 

age gS analysis, and hea’ 


on, D. + service: 5 years 8 months, 
ee in —.— urgical See and investigations, 
treatment of metals for military purposes. 

D. Shannon, Washington. P. C. Length of servi servicer ears 3 
5 Character of work: Engaged. on the and confidential 
zry and technical photogra: g of appara appliances. and of 
a military nature. 

Shultz, Washington, D. C. Length of service: 4 
months. Character of work: 1 and testing optical systema, 8 Ena 
in chargo of work of 2 mate importance 

F. B. Silsbee, Wash 1 Length of service: 6 P hag 8 months. 
Chavactes of work: 0 Engaged on . investigations ‘or the aviation 
work of the Signal 8 

Benjamin E. Sire, Washington, D. C. Length of service: 1 year 11 

months. Character — — Investigation of chemical reagents, a work 
of special importance are gig = under the p. war conditions. 

Tom S. Sligh, Bellefonte Length of service: 11 months. Char- 
acter of work: Working on important and confidential mili research 
for use of the ‘Signal Corps, 
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W. II. 
months. Caan of work: Expert on milita i 2 
wing fabric, enga: in military Exper N. ane Onas p 
F. Snyder, ashington, D. C. Length of service: S years 6 months. 


eos “pay by — me thods, 
„ Solotaroff, 1440 Crotona Park East, Bronx. N. Y. Length of 

. — 1 year 7 months. Character of work: Portland cement testing 

3 2 for the War and Navy De artments, 

Southworth, erg Pa. 

8 of work: Engaged i 

my, i rert Pdr hin D. C. 

II. as) on. Length of service: 9 years 5 
months. Character of ose ia Engaged in designing slectrical:imatra: 
ments and experimental military work for the War Department. 

II. F. Stimson, Eye Mass. Length of service: 2 years. Char- 
acter of grec Wan on 8 technical military investigations, 

Os tt ashingtan. of service: 4 years anil 
9 months. . ——.— of work: . —.— on of apparatus required for 


milita 
W.O Stre Stretch, Meridan, Conn, Length of service: 6 months. Charac- 
8 of work: Construction of apparatus specially designed for the test- 
ing of ms master gauges in the manufacture of munitions of war. 
troek, Denver, Colo. Length of service: 6 months. Character 
ot work: iiae electrical: materials for use of the military and other 
departments of the Government. 
H. Turner, Chicago, III. Length of service: 5 months. Character 
of work: Design and construction of aeronautic engine and accesories. 
E. P. T. Tyndall, Richmond, Va. Len of service: 9 months. 
Character of work: Testing the ‘efliclency of searchlights and the appli- 
cation of color screens in connection with 2 5 — coloration. 
Fred P. Upton, Boston, Mass. Length of service: 7 months. Char- 
acter of work: Development and test of airplane models, propellers, an 1 


. aoe Beck. w. hingt pe P 1 a 
as on, Length of service: ear and 1 
month. Character of work : High temperature — fen to meet 
the demands made by the Military Establishment arsenals, 
M. S. Van Dusen, Washington, E. of service: 3 years and 
10 months. Character of work: — and technical investigations 


on refrigerations for milita: 
L. Van Keuren, W. on Non B. C. Length of service: 4 years. 
8 of master gauges for war 


Character of work: Testing and 
munitions, etc. 

ign, III. Length of service: 11 months. 
2 of = Inves eaten of 3 radiator 8 


ngth of service: 11 months. 
n testing and development of radio appa- 


L. E. Voorhees, Cham 


. D. Walen, Length of service: 3 years and 6 
months. (Character of ag: plena i on military. fabrics such as 
say haere balloon fabrics, blankets, uniform cloths, ete. 

. O. Walden, Washington, D. C. Length of service: 6 months, 
Character. of work: Opera investigation of 


on of engines devoted a> the 


ignition oe an La 5 of s ugs. 

R. G. Waltemberg, W. ye doe D. C. enge of service: years 
a 10 months, Geer of work: Investigative. tests of N of a 
miscellaneous nature submitted by the military departments. 

G. E. Washburn, Lexington, Length of service: 11 months, 
Character of eee In. charge of the rachometer work of vital impor- 
tance 2 airplane equipment. 

B. R. — — bpr jo D. 


ington, D. E Length of service: 7 years and 
. of work: In charge of optical shop and d of the 
optical work of a milit nature. 

2 — chsler, Washington, D. C. Length of service: 1 year and 9 
Character of work: Engaged on the analysis of nonferrous 
alloy for the War en 

R.. V. Wells, Washington, D: C. Length of service: 5 years. Char- 
acter of work: — in turbidity—a subject of great importance in 
the production of optical glass for both the Army and Navy Depart- 
ments, 

F. V. Wetherill, Washington, D. C. Length of service: 1 year and 
2 months. Character of work: In charge of service tests of spark 
plugs for acronautic use of the ay nego avation service, 

II. T. Wenzel. Wa on, D. Length of service: 11 months. 
Character 75 5 In e a. of ths testing of binoculars and other 

ary optica 

F. rie Wertz, Washington, D. iS Length of service: 5 years 4 months. 
Character of work: Testing and investigation of paint materials for 


ilitary departments. 
bas Be —— Madison, Wis. Length of service: 1 year. Char- 
acter = ——.— Problems of military importance, such as leather test- 
and a 


sis, 
Wichers. 2. Zeeland, Mich. Len of service: 10 months. Char- 

a 1 — ee Study of “needs, of the platinum group which bas a 

rect ring on military n 

J. A. Willoughby, Florence, C. Length of service: 2 years 2 
months. Character of work:; hadi o work, particularly in making carc- 
ful measurements in connection with ig work. 

B. S. Willis, Waseca County, Minn. Length of service: 9 mouths. 
Character of work: Engaged n ur testing of military instruments. 

R. M. Wilhelm, Washington, D. . C. Length of service: 9 years 9 
months. Character of work: In charge of thermometer testing, work- 
ing — exclusively to satisfy the demands of the military depart- 


DE tiy. Wilber, Keensville, Tex. Length of service: 9 months. Char- 
acter of work: Steel analysis for the military branches of the Govern- 


. Williams, Washington, D C. Length of service: 6 years 10 
months. Character of work: Chief inspector of construction on new 
War Emergency Laboratory and other emergency buildings. 

E M. Washburn, Minneapolis, Minn. Length of service: 10 months. 
Character of work: Investigation of aeronautic instruments, especinily 
tachometers and other 5 used in military aviation, 

L. E. Whittemore, To Length of service: 9 months. 
Character of work: = study of problems in radio work for both Army 


and Navy Departm 
R. W. W. Woodward, . D. C. Length of service: 3 years T 
months, Character of work: Researches on the failure of railway ma- 
terials and the investigation of properties and production of sound 
ingots—a problem of greatest importance in munition manufacture. 
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J. W. Wright, Champaign, III. Length of service: 11 months. Char- 
acter of work: Working out of new s 1 pan: pic used for the 
2 of optical glass used by both the Army and Navy. x 

W. R. Wright, Ann Arbor, Mich. Length of service: 9 months. 
Character of work: Inyestiguting problems of great military impor- 


tance, 

L. R. Wylie, Chicago, 111. Length of service; 7 months. Character 
o work: Expert fester of watches, clocks, and other instruments re- 
paired or the ships of the United States Shipping Board and for use 
on airplanes. 

L, Aiei Washington, D, C. Length of service: 4 years 6 months. 
Character of work: Analysis of rubber materials used by military 
branches of the Government. 

Kalward D. Gordon, Washington, D. C. Len of service: 3 yeare 
5 manths. Character of work: Technical problems on munitions and 
muster geuges, 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives 
was requested : 

S. 4000. An act to authorize. corporations organized in the 
District of Columbia to change their names; 

S. 3835. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to vest in the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia control of street 
parking in said District“; 

S. 3864. An act to add certain lands to the Minam National 
Forest, Oreg. ; 

S. 4524. An act to validate the homestead entry of Lizzie G. 
Garin; : 

S. 2823. An act authorizing Anton Hiersche to select other land 
in lieu of land now owned by him, required for reclamation pur- 
poses ; 

S. 4527, An act authorizing the payment of indemnities to the 
Government of Greece for injuries inflicted on its nationals 
during riots occurring in South Omaha, Nebr., February 21, 
1909 ; 

S. 4728. An act to authorize the payment of $2,000 to the Gov- 
ernment of Japan for the benefit of the family of Tatsuji Saito, 
a Japanese subject, killed at Camp Geronimo, Mexico, May 25, 
1916; - 

S. 4225. An act for the relief of the Atlas Lumber Co.; Bab- 
cock & Willcox; Johnson, Jackson & Corning Co.; and the C. H. 
Klein Brick Co., each of which companies furnished to Silas N. 
Opdahl, a failing Government contractor, certain building ma- 
terials which were used in the construction of Burke Hall at 
the Pierre Indian School in the State of South Dakota; 

S. 4146. An act conferring jurisdiction on the Court of Claims 
to determine and report upon the interest, title, ownership, and 
right of possession of the Yankton Tribe of Indians to the Red 
Pipestone Quarries, South Dakota; 

S. 108. An act to authorize the Seeretary of the Treasury to use 
nt his discretion surplus moneys in the Treasury in the purchase 
or redemption of the outstanding interest-bearing obligations of 
the United States; 

S. 110. An act for the relief of the Eldredge Bros. Live Stock 
Co., 2 corporation; 

S. 3005. An act to amend section 224 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States, relating to certificates of discharge; 

S. 4739. An act to fix the annual salary of the collector of 
eustoms for the district of North Carolina; 

S. 2885. An act for the relief of the estate of Moses M. Bane; 

S. 4562. An act to reimburse Horace A. Choumard, chaplain 
in Twenty-third Infantry, for loss of certair personal property; 

S. 4460. An act for the relief of Walston H. Brown, sole sur- 
viving partner of the firm of Brown, Howard & Co. and of the 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Tron Co.; 

S. 4679. An act to provide for the disposition of abandoned 
lighthouse and life-saving stations: 

S. 4742. An act for the relief of the Yosemite Stone Co.; and 

S. 560. An act for the relief of John Murphy. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to 
the bill (II. R. 12229) granting pensions and incréase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and cer- 
tain widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of 
said war, 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
with amendment the bill (H. R. 11231) to regulate the hours 
of duty of the officers and members of the fire department of 
the District of Columbia, in which the concurrence of the House 
of Representatives was requested. s > 

The message also announeed that the Senate had passed 
without amendment joint resolution of the following title: 

H. J. Res. 313. Joint resolution providing for the disposition 
of moneys represented in the Alfred Bernard Nobel peace prize 
awarded in 1906. 


The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
With amendments the bill (II. R. 12100) to amend the act ap- 
proved September 7, 1916, entitled “An act to establish a United 
States Shipping Board for the purpose of encouraging, develop- 
ing, and creating a naval auxiliary and naval reserve and a 
merchant marine to meet the requirements of the commerce of 
the United States with its Territories and possessions and with 
foreign countries; to regulate carriers by water in the foreigu 
and interstate ecommerce of the United States; and for other 
purposes,” in which the concurrence of the House of Repre- 
sentatives was requested. 


SENATE BILLS KEKERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker's table and referred to their 
appropriate committees, as indicated below: 

S. 4460. An act for the relief of Walston II. Brown, sole sur- 
viving partner of the firm of Brown, Howard & Co., and of the 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co.; to the Committee ou 
Claims. 

S. 4524. An act to validate the homestead entry of Lizzie G. 
Garin; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

S. 500. An act for the relief of John Murphy; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

S. 2323. An act authorizing Anton Hiersche to select other 
land in lieu of land now owned by him, required for reclama- 
tion purposes; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

S. 4000. An act to authorize éorporations organized in the 
District of Columbia to change their names; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. fs 

S. 2885. An act for the relief of the estate of Moses M. Bane; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 4225. An act for the relief of the Atlas Lumber Co.; Bab- 
cock & Willcox; Johnson, Jackson & Corning Co.; nnd the ©, H. 
Klein Brick Co., each of which companies furnished to Silas N. 
Opdahl, a failing Government contractor, certain building mate- 
rials which were used in the construction of Burke Hall at 
the Pierre Indian School in the State of South Dakota; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

S. 3864. An act to add certain lands to the Minam National 
Forest, Oreg.; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

S. 110. An act for the relief of the Eldredge Bros, Live Stock 
Co., a corporation; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

8.4679. An act to provide for the disposition of abandoned 
lighthouse and life-saving stations; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

S. 4562. An act to reimburse Horace A. Choumard, chaplain 
in Twenty-third Infantry, for loss of certain personal property ; 
to the Committee on Claims, 

8.4728. An act to authorize the payment of $2,000 to the 
Government of Japan for the benefit of the family of Tatsuji 
Saito, a Japanese subject, killed at Camp Geronimo, Mexico, 
May 25, 1916; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

S. 3995. An act to amend section 224 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States, relating to certificates of discharge; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. J 

S. 3835. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to vest in 
the Commissioners of the District of Columbia control of street 
parking in said District“; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

S. 4742. An act for the relief of the Yosemite Stone Co.;: to 
the Committee on the Public Lands. 

S. 108. An act to authorize the Secretary of the ‘Treasury to 
use at his diseretion surplus moneys in the Treasury in the 
purchase or redemption of the outstanding interest-bearing 
obligations of the United States; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. f 

S. 4739. An act to fix the annual salary of the collector of 
customs for the district of North Carolina; to the Committee 
on Ways und Means. 

S. 4146. An act conferring jurisdiction on the Court of Claims 
to determine and report upou the interest, title, ownership, and 
right of possession of the Yankton Tribe of Indians to the Red 
Pipestone Quarries, S. Dak.; to the Committee on Claims. 


ELECTION TO COMMITTEE, 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move the election of the 
Hon. Scuvyrer Oris Braxp to membership on the Committee 
on Insular Affairs. 

The SPEAKER. The gentieman from North Carolina moves 
the election of Mr. Brann of Virginia to the Committee on In- 
sular Affairs. Is there any other nomination? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Kirehtx]. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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CORRECTION. 


Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. To correct the RECORD. 

On page 8869 of the Recoxp appears the following: 

Mr. Coorg: of Wisconsin. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to ask the gentleman from Tennessee, how long he thinks 
that bill will take? 

Mr. Stas. Mr. Speaker, my recollection is that the other water- 
pomer bills did not take more than two or three days. One of them, 
rom the Committee on Interstate and Foret, Commerce, dealt alone 
with navigable streams. Another one, from the Committee on the Pub- 
lie Lands, dealt with water power on public lands. This bill deals 
with all combined water-power legislation, and naturally it will take 
longer. But I do not think it will take, even with due and fair con- 
sideration, more than two or three days. But I can not possibly tell. 

Now, there is omitted from the Recorp at this point an im- 
portant demand which a gentleman on that side of the aisle 
made and which every person on the floor heard: 

Mr. Speaker, I call for the regular order. 

Mr. DENISON. That was the gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. Jounson]. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Dentson] heard the demand for the regular order, and 
says that it was made by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
JoHNsoN]. I also heard him make it, as did everybody else 
in the House. Then follows: 7 ; 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, if this bill is passed and 
the Unanimous-Consent Calendar * disposed of, would the gentleman be 
in favor of a recess of Congress 

Mr. Sims. I will answer that question when the time comes, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Did he say that in reply to me, or did he 
put that in afterwards? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
man from Wisconsin say that? 

Mr. STAFFORD, I asked that of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Stuss], but did not get any reply, because the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. JouHNson] asked for the regular order. 

Mr. DENISON. He made the reply. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Then follows: 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee ? 

Mr. Cooper of Wisconsin. I object. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Wisconsin object? 

Mr. Coorrr of Wisconsin. I do. 

The demand for the regular order prevented any further 
discussion, and therefore before making objection I said that if 
I was not to be permitted to ask a question or two I should 
object. I did object and supposed that the matter of unanimous 
consent was ended for that day. But I was mistaken, and in 
view of what was said later in the day by the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Sms], when he secured unanimous consent for 
the taking up of the same bill to-day, I wish to say that the 
gentleman from Tennessee did come to see me immediately after 
I had made the objection. k 

He said that he had first asked unanimous consent to have the 
bill taken up on Monday next, and that to this the gentleman 
from Massachusetts had objected, and that therefore at the 
suggestion of the gentleman from Massachusetts he had asked 
unanimous consent to take it up to-day. In reply I said: 
“There is nothing urgent about this. It is very important, but 
it is not a war measure. The work can not be done during the 
war. The bill can much better be considered later during this 
Congress,” and so forth. He said that he wanted to bring it up, 
but did not want to take advantage of me during my absence. 
I remained here all of the time until about 5 o'clock, when, see- 
Ing that the bill then being discussed could not reach a vote 
before adjournment, I went to my office to attend to some mail. 
I had only just gone, as the Rxconb shows, before the gentleman 
from Tennessee arose and said that he understood that the gen- 
tleman to whom he had spoken had no objection to taking up 
this important bill at this time. 

The SPEAKER. What does the gentleman want done about 
this Recorp? a 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I can not now do anything 
except to express my profound grief that the gentleman from 
Tennessee should have misunderstood so perfectly what I said. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for one 
minute. - 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for one minute. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIMS. There were a number of requests by Members of 
the House, after I had the talk with the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Coorrr], that we should get to work on this water- 
power bill as early as possible. It is true I did not make the 


` 


I do not know. Did the gentle- 


request until about the time the gentleman said 1 did, but the 
reason I did not was that the House was in Committee of the 
Whole, considering another bill, and I could not make my re- 
quest until the committee rose. I understood that the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin, in talking about the matter, said that he 
really had not had time to read the bill and understand it. I 
drew the inference at the time when the regular order was 
demanded and the gentleman from Wisconsin said that if he 
could not get opportunity to ask a few questions about it that 
he would object. That made the impression on my mind that 
the objection was rather on account of the demand for the regu- 
lar order than anything else. I did not want to bring up the 
request again without notifying him and asking if he was serious 
in his objection to the bill. The gentleman did say in substance 
all he has stated. I did not want to take any advantage of him. 
Such was not my intention. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Tennessce 
has expired. f 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Tulley, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had insisted upon its amendments to 
the bill (H. R. 12099) to confer on the President power to pre- 
scribe charter rates and freight rates and to requisition vessels, 
and for other purposes, disagreed to by the House of Representa- 
tives, had agreed to the conference asked by the House on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed 
Mr. FLETCHER, Mr. RaNsperr, and Mr. NELSON as the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 


DISPOSITION OF NARCOTIC DRUGS. 


Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of the bill which I send to the 
Clerk's desk. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 9830) providing for the disposition of opium, iis salts 
and derivatives, coca leaves, their salts and derivatives, and any other 
drugs seized by the United States Government in the enforcement of the 

rovisions of the act of October 1, 1890, as amended by the act of 
farch 3, 1897, February 9, 1909, and January 17, 1914, or the act of 
December 17, 1914. 

Mr. GILLETT. I will have to object. 
unanimous-consent day pretty soon. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts objects. 

Mr. HENRY. T. RAINEY. I will withdraw it if there is any 
opposition to it. 

Mr. GILLETT. It will come up by unanimous consent on 
Monday. I think the gentleman ought to wait until then. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker’s desk Senate joint resolution 164.. 

Mr. GILLETT. I will make the same objection to that. 


PERSONAL STATEMENT. 


Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent for one minute. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for one minute. Is there ob- 
jection? - 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. There is a further statement in 
this connection which I desire to make. This matter of having 
the Spanish-American War widows’ bill considered had been 
presented to the Committee on Rules, by petition signed by a 
large number of the Members of the House, and it was my dis- 
tinct understanding, after talking with gentlemen interested in 
the bill and with others interested in the water-power bill— 
and one of these gentlemen was a member of the Committee on , 
Rules itself—that both bills were to be considered by the Com- 
mittee on Rules; that a rule would be brought in to have both 
bills considered by the House and making the Spanish-American 
War widows’ bill first in order, because it had in previous Con- 

three times passed the House, and would now require but 
little, if any, time for debate. I went to my office with the dis- 
tinct understanding that the Committee on Rules was to bring 
in such a rule for the consideration of the two bills, and that the 
Spanish-American War widows’ bill would have the right of way, 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for three minutes, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for three minutes. 

Mr. FOSTER. Let us have the regular order, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois objects. 

LEGISLATION RESPECTING THE NAVY. 


Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, there are four bills upon the 
Union Calendar which have been enacted in legislation in the 
general appropriation bill, and I want to haye them taken from 


We ought to have 
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the calendar and move that they lie on the table. They are the 
bills H. R. 6982, Union Calendar No. 120; H. R. 9390, Union 
Calendar No. 132; Senate bill 3126, Union Calendar 134; and 
II. R. 9747, Union Calendar 197. These have been enacted on 
the appropriation bill. 

Tlie SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks that the 
bills that he cites by number lie on the table, because they have 
already been enacted into law in another way. The Clerk will 
announce them. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

II. R. 6982, No. 120 on the Union Calendar; II. R. 9290, No. 122 on 
the Union Calendar; S. 3126, No. 134 on the Union Calendar ; and H. R. 
9747, No. 197 on the Union Calendar. 

The SPEAKER, Without objection, they will lie on the table. 

There was no objection. 


WATER-POWER LEGISLATION. 


Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve itself 
into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill S. 1419; but prior to that I 
wish to see if we can make an agreement between Mr. Esc of 
Wisconsin and myself as to the control of the debate. I submit 
this as a unanimous-consent request, that the time of general 
debate be equally divided between the gentleman from Wisconsin 
and myself, he to control one-half and myself one-half. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Stets! 
moves that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
S. 1419, the water-power bill, and pending that he asks unani- 
mous consent that he control one half the time, and the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Escu] the other half. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I want to ask the chairman how it is going to be 
possible for the membership who want to know something about 
this subject to get Part I of the hearings, consisting of more than 
600 pages? Where can we get copies? 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I asked that a copy be mailed to 
every Member, and I believe it was so mailed, That took more 
than half of what we had printed, and the others have been given 
out at the request of Members. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I have had no copy of Part I. 
On several oceasions I sent te the committee rooms for copies, 
and have been unable to get a copy of the first part, 600 printed 
pages, of the more than 800 pages. 

Mr. SIMS. There has been one copy mailed to every Mem- 
ber of the House. I do not know whether they got them or not. 
I could not follow them up, but there was one mailed to every 
Member of the House as soon as they were printed. I think we 
have remaining one copy for each member of the committee. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. So that 600 pages of these 
hearings are not available, and unless a Member has seen them 
he is entirely dependent on the debate for information? 

Mr. SIMS. The other copies of the hearings were given out 
on the request of Members very largely. Of course, there were 
some persons who appeared before the committee who received 
copies, and copies were sent to libraries and one thing and 
another throughout the country. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I doubt if one-tenth of the 
membership of this House have seen copies of Part I of the 
hearings. 

Mr. SIMS. I regret it very much, but I can not follow up to 
see whether Members get their mail. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? IT have tried to get 
a copy of Part I of the hearings, but have been.unable to do so. 
I have got the other two or three parts, and there seem to be 
plenty of them. Now, why are there not going to be some more 
of the first part printed? 

Mr. SIMS. I would be very glad indeed if we could have a 
reprint of the first number, but it takes an order of the House 
to get it. I shall be glad to have it, if it can be done. 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, the gentleman 
has no intention, I assume, of closing the general debate to-day? 

Mr. SIMS. I have no thought of it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Tennessee? - 

Mr. CANNON. The debate had better run on without any 
attempt to close it. 

The SPEAKER. This is not an attempt to close debate. 

Mr. CANNON. I have no objection to an equal division of the 
time. 

Mr. FERRIS. I understand there will be a disposition to 
yield to those who oppose certain features of the bill, as well ‘as 
to those who favor it. 

Mr. SIMS. As far as Jam concerned, absolutely so. 

Mr. FERRIS. And if need be they will be yielded an equal 
amount of time? 


Mr. SIMS. Yes; there is no intention of cutting off anybody, 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The motion of Mr. Sras was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill (S. 1419) to amend an act entitled “An act to regulate 
the construction of dams across navigable waters,” approved 
June 21, 1906, as amended by the act approved June 23, 1910, 
and to provide for the improvement and development of water- 
ways for the uses of interstate and foreign commerce, with Mr, 
Wenn in the chair. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the 
first reading of the bill be dispensed with, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I know this is quite a long bill, 
but it is also quite an important one, and we are to be asked to 
substitute the House amendment for the Senate bill. I think at 
least the House amendment ought to be read, and I will object to 
dispensing with the first reading, 

Mr. SIMS. But the gentleman is willing that the Honse 
amendment shall be read, and not the Senate bill? 

Mr. WALSH. I only ask that the House amendment be read. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman modify his request? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes; I ask that the House amendment be read. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read the House amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk proceeded with the reading of the bill. 

During the reading, . 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, where is the Clerk reading? 

The CHAIRMAN. He is just beginning section 18. 

Mr. CANNON. I will ask to dispense with the further read- 
ing, because nobody can skip from one page to another to keep 
pace with the reading. I am not complaining of the Clerk at 
all, but I think maybe discussion would be better 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair desires to state to the gentle- 
man from Illinois that the Clerk has read every word of the 
language up to the present point. The Chair has followed him, 
and he has not skipped anything. 

Mr. SIMS. I should be very glad to dispense with the further 
reading. I asked to dispense with all of the first reading, but 
there was objection on that side. 

Mr. CANNON. On what page is the Clerk reading? 

The CHAIRMAN. Page 45. 

Mr. CANNON. If the Chair says the Clerk has read it all, 
then he has, but he has made most marvelous progress. 

Mr. SIMS. The consecutive paging includes the Senate bill, 
which was stricken out, as well as the House amendment, which 
he is reading. l 

Mr. WELLING. The Clerk has read only 22 pages. The first 
23 pages are the Senate bill, which he has not read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk has read only 22 pages, which 
is not an excessive amount to read within the time that he has 
been reading. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the 
further first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that the further reading of the bill be dispensed 
with. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Sms] is recognized. 

Mr, CANNON. . Mr. Speaker, I have no desire to obstruct the 
eonsideration of this bill. Unless somebody understands it bet- 
ter than I do, after pretty nearly an all night's work reading 
the bill, not many of us can get outside of it; but as the chair- 
man of the committee is nbout to address the House, I think 
there ought to be a quorum to hear him. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Illinois make the 
point of no quorum? 

Mr. CANNON. Ido. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois makes the 
point of no quorum. The Chair will count. [After counting.] 
Fifty-seven Members present, not a quorum, and the Clerk will 
call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names 


Anderson Britten Caraway Claypool” 
Anthony Brodbeck Carew Cleary 
hbrook Browning Carter, Mass. Cooper, Ohio 
Austin Brumbaugh Carter, Okla. Cooper, W. Va. 
Bacharach Burnett Chandler, Okla. Cooper, Wis. 
er Butler Church Copley 
Black Caldwell Clark, Fla. Costello 
Bland, Ind. Cantril! Clark, Pa. Crago 
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Cramton Gould McKinley Sells 
Currie, Mich. Graham, III. McLaughlin, Pa. Shackleford 
Curry, Cal. Graham, Pa. Madden Sherwood 
Dale, N. Y, Gray, N. J. Maher Siegel 
Dale, Vt Greene, Mass, Mann Slayden 
Davidson Gre Mason Small 
vis Griffin Meeker Smith, Mich 
Delaney Hamilton, N. L. Merritt Smith, C. B 
Dempsey Harrison, Va. Miller, Minn, Smith, T. V. 
Dewalt Haskell Moore, Pa. ell 
Dickinson Hayes Morin Snyder 
Dies Heaton Madd Stedman 
Dill Heintz Neely Steele 5 
Dominick Ilersey Nelson Stephens, Nebr. 
Donevan Hicks Norton ~ Sterling, Pa. 
Dooling Hollingsworth Olney Stevenson 
Doremus Hood O'Shaunessy Strong p 
Doughton Houston Paige Sullivan 445 
Dowell Howard Peters Sweet vi 5 
Drukker Hull, Iowa Phelan Swift Nu, 
4 Husted Polk Switzer 7371 
ton Treland Porter ‘Talbott 25 
Emerson James Powers Templeton vi 
Estopinal Johnson, S. Dak. Price Thompson R 
Fairchild, B. LI. Juul Purnell! ‘Tillman “ 
Fairchild, G. W. Kahn Ragsdale ‘Tilson ik 
Fairfield Kearns Ramsey Treadway vg 
rr. Kehoe Rankin Vare 5 
Fields Kelley, Mich. Rayburn Voigt iF 
Flood Kelly, Pa. eavis Volstead 
Flynn Kennedy, R. I. Rlordan Waldow — 
Focht Key, Ohlo Robinson Walton 7 
Foss Kiess, Pa. owe Ward 
Francis Kincheloe Rowland Watson, Pa 
Freeman King Rucker Watson, Va. 
Fuller, III. Kreider Russell Weaver 
Fuller, Mass. LaGuardia Sabath White, Ohio 
Gallagher Lehlbach Sanders, Ind. Wilson, La. 
Garland Lunn Sanders, N. Y. Wilson, Tey. 
Glass McAndrews ford Winslow 
Glynn McCormick Scott, Iowa Young, N. Dak. 
Goodall MeCulloch Scott, Pa, Young, Tex. 
Gordon McKenzie Scully 


The committee rose; and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr. Wess, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union, reported that the committee having 
under consideration the bill S. 1419, the water-power bill, found 
itself without a quorum, whereupon he caused the roll to be 
called, and 228 Members answered to their names, and he pre- 
sented a list of the absentees. s 

The committee resumed its session, 

Mr. SIMS. Mr, Chairman, I wish to request the membership 
of the committee that as long as they are present they do not 
disturb me by conversation on the floor. I will take no excep- 
tion whatever to any gentleman leaving the Hall on account 
of looking after matters which he feels that he ought to look 
after, but I would like to have the attention of those present 
while they are here. I have no set speech. Ali I want to do is 
to try, as well as I can, to give the House the parliamentary 
situation, as well as a general outline of the fundamental 
propositions involved in the bill before us. 

The Senate has passed heretofore water-power bills which came 
to the House, and we have passed substitutes for them which 
went to conference, but there has never been a complete agrec- 
ment between the conferees on the part of the House and the 
conferees on the part of the Senate on any bill of either House. 
All bills that have been heretofore considered have been either 
those confined to the navigable rivers of the country or to 
power sites on the public lands. 

A bill was passed in the Senate last December providing for 
the development of water-power dams on navigable rivers. 
That is the bill we are now considering, with a House amend- 
ment. Heretofore in former Congresses bills have been reported 
by the Committee on the Public Lands, passed by the House, 
but have failed of passage in the Senate. 

At the beginning of this session of Congress the President 
requested a conference with the members of the Committee on 
Agriculture, the members of the Committee on the Public Lands, 
the members of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, and also the Committee on Rules, for the purpose of 
having a special committee formed to which all water-power 
bills should be referred, with a view of having one bill to cover 
all legislation required for the different projects. He stated to 
the Members when we appeared that he had requested the Sec- 
retary of War, the Secretary of the Interior, and the Secretary 
of Agriculture to draft a bill that would cover all these water- 
power questions and jurisdictions and to provide that the three 
Secretaries should constitute a water-power commission, to 
whom all applications for license as provided for under the 
proposed act should be made, and clothed with power to execute 
the law fully. . 

The Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee has always 
had jurisdiction of all legislation with reference to dams on 
navigable streams for nayigation purposes, and the Secretary 
of War had jurisdiction of such dams and passed on the ques- 


tion of whether or not they were needed for navigation pur- 


poses. The Secretary of the interior has primary charge of 
public lands not embraced in the forest reserves. The Secre- 
tary of Agriculture has primary jurisdiction and supervision of 
lands in the forest reserves. The committee was formed, as 
you all remember, by a special rule which was introduced and 
adopted carrying out the President's suggestion. By virtue 
of the rule all water-power bills of every kind were referred 
to the special committee. Among others, was the bill S. 1419, 
passed in December, and the committee thought it would be 
advisable to take up the Senate bill and amend it, so that when 
it passes the House and goes back to the Senate it can go 
to conference at once, and in that way get as early action as 
possible. According to estimates that have been made by very 
competent men, there has been developed in the United States 
water-power developments as follows: In national forests, 
755,000 horsepower; in public domain, 173,000 horsepower; 
through reservoir development, 72,000 horsepower; requiring 
right of way over public lands, 1,000,000 horsepower ; in naviga- 
ble streams, 1,000,000 horsepower ; in nonnavigable streams and 
involving lands privately owned, 3,000,000, constituting 6,000,000 
horsepower in all that has been developed in the United States. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Perhaps, for the better under- 
standing of this bill, it might be wise here to try to arrive at 
a part of its intent and application by the process of elimina- 
tion, leaving that which may be thought debatable hereafter to 
be discussed. For example, take my own State of Vermont, 
bounded on the east by the Connecticut River, the upper 
stretches of which are not navigable, the river being navigable 
only a part of the way from the sea, and bounded on the west 
by Lake Champlain, technically navigable, and actually navi- 
gable, but not a water likely to be appropriated to water-power 
purposes, 2 

What becomes of the interior waters of a State so situated? 
None of those interior waters are considered as navigable 
streams—with one exception or so—but they are feeders run- 
ning down into the Connecticut on the one side of the mountains 
and to Lake Champlain on the other, Will this bill give juris- 
diction to the Federal Government over those interior waters 
so that private capital may not under the laws of the State 
develop water power hereafter as it has in the past? 

Mr. SIMS. Not at all; unless projects to be developed are 
on lands owned by the United States or are developed on navi- 
gable streams. It is possible that impounding waters in tribu- 
taries of navigable streams may reduce the flow and the depth 
of water in the navigable part of the stream, and might in this 
way so interfere with navigation as to require a permit to 
develop it. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. But in the opinion of the gentle- 
man, then, those would be isolated cases which would stand 
upon their own merits with relation to the general purposes of 
the bill? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont- But as a public policy it is not 
the purpose of this bill to take away from the State govern- 
ment the right to direct and oversee or to license the use of 
those interior waters according to State law now existing or 
hereafter to be passed? 

Mr, SIMS. Not at all; and could not, I think. In other 
words, if we passed such a law, it would be void as to such 
projects. 4 

Mr. CANNON. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. Les. 

Mr. CANNON. I am under the impression that in what we 
used to call the“ West,“ and I am quite sure it is true in IIIi- 
nois and Indiana and perhaps in many other States, scores and 
scores of acts of Congress have declared spring branches navi- 

ble. 

Ir. SIMS. They are navigable as a matter of law. 

Mr, CANNON. Precisely; and would come under the bill? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. Any navigable stream that is within the 
jurisdiction of the Secretary of War or the Congress of the 
United States, with reference to interstate commerce is a navi- 
gable stream, as I understand it, within the meaning of this 
bill. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, if I may follow 
just a moment with my questions, the interior waters of my 
State, as I have said, run on either side to waters that are, of 
course, teclinically navigable; but in no case—with the excep- 
tion noted—do the waters bordering that State on either side 
in their capacity as navigable waters have any relation to navi- 
gation such as is contemplated by the bill. The Connecticut 
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River is as we say navigable only part way from the sea, and 
therefrom up to the Canadian line it is simply a great stream. 

Lake Champlain, of course, is a body of water that does not 
of itself develop any water power. What becomes of these 
feeders if they are to be by some association of ideas thrown in 
as a part of this navigable system? Will the policy of the bill 
prevent people utilizing that power except through the Federal 
authorities because those interior streams are in some sense a 
part of the network of navigable streams or waters? 

Mr. SIMS. Not at all, unless the building of the structures 
should so reduce the flow of the water as to impair navigation 
in the navigable part of the river into which they flow. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. In these cases these little streams 
must of necessity flow over the dam on their own way again to 
the waters which continue to the navigable waters. 

Mr. SIMS. And therefore would not affect the navigable part. 
I do not think the gentleman need to have any apprehension 
as to any disturbance on such streams as that. Such is not 
contemplated. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Yet they still go to make up 
navigable waters. 

Mr. SIMS. If you impair or destroy navigation, or the navi- 
gable part of the river, why then that impediment could be re- 
moved by the Secretary of War. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Exactly, and that is the point I 
want to get at. Who is to determine whether the first intention 
to use those waters at all must first be submitted to the Federal 
Government? 

Mr. SIMS. I do not see any need of submitting to the Federal 
Government under this law or any other law in order to have 
a dam constructed on a stream which is entirely and wholly 
within a State—— 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Well, there is always the pos- 
sibility that somebody may afterwards raise the question 
whether this interferes with navigation, whereas the work con- 
templated in the first intention is under State law and by State 
authority and supposedly exclusively under State jurisdiction. 

Mr. SIMS. Unless the fact has been ascertained or demon- 
strated that there was an impeding of ‘the water, an impound- 
ing of the water, a diverting of it, to such an extent as to impair 
the navigable portion of the river 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Does not that mean eventually 
under the policy of this law you have to first make sure you do 
not do anything to obstruct the navigability and submit to a 
Federal authority as to whether you can at all or not? 

Mr. SIMS. I do not think the provisions of this bill are as 
broad as that. Such is not contemplated. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. SIMS. Certainly. 

Mr. SINNOTT. I understand all the navigable waters come 
within the provisions of this act. That is true. 

Mr. SIMS. That is my understanding. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Section 3, on the top of page 26, defines 
“navigable waters” as “all streams or parts of streams and 
other bodies of water or parts thereof, over which Congress has 
jurisdiction under its authority to regulate commerce with for- 
eign nations and among the several States.” Now, is it not 
generally conceded that Congress has jurisdiction over non- 
navigable feeders flowing into navigable streams? 

Mr. SIMS. Fot unless it interferes so as to impair the navi- 
gability of the stream into which it flows. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Then Congress has jurisdiction over that non- 
navigable part for the purpose of protecting the nayigable part 
and the flow of water? 

Mr. SIMS. Only to the extent it may impair navigation. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Therefore Congress having jurisdiction over 
that small feeder, that small feeder under the provisions of this 
act is what is termed “navigable water,” and therefore that 
small feeder would come under the provisions of this act? 

Mr. SIMS. Providing it would have the effect of impeding 
the navigation of the principal stream into which it flows, which 
is a question of fact to be determined as such. 

Mr. SINNOTT. That is not the provision of the act and that 
definition is one feature of the act I object to, thereby surren- 
dering the jurisdiction to the Government over these small 
feeders. 

Mr. SIMS. The Supreme Court of the United States has 
passed on that question. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Unless it is necessary to conserve the water 
in the feeder for the navigation in the larger stream I object 
to requiring anyone who desires to develop power on privately 
owned land, on these little nonnavigable feeders, to apply to a 
Federal commission. 
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Mr. SIMS. I do not think there is any provision in the law 
that contemplates any such regulation. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Does it not follow as a matter 
of logical sequence that if the Federal Government has power 
to stop something which has been done because it injures a Fed- 
eral right, then it has the right to prevent it being done at all? 

Mr. SIMS. Providing that fact is alleged, charged, and 
proven. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Precisely, and that means in 
order to be sure you will not have anything stopped you must 
first go and find out whether it can be begun or not? 

Mr. SHERLEY. If the gentleman will permit, is not that the 
condition irrespective of whether this act is passed or not? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. It may be; but this bill is to 
make more specific definition of what are Federal rights. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Of course, the bill in its definition can not 
enlarge the scope of Federal jurisdiction over navigable 
streams, 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. 
merely 

Mr. SHERLEY. It does not matter what you write into it 
the fact remains Congress can not by simply saying it has jur- 
isdiction get jurisdiction. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I want to make certain there 
shall not be a hold-up of the right the man received under State 
law until he finds out whether he has any such right under the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Is he not in a better situation where he can 
go to a definite forum and have a determination of the fact 
instead of simply now. acting without real knowledge as to 
whether or not he is violating the Federal law? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Would the gentleman be mag 
to make that same application to all the other commercial an 
business relations of men so that we would better consult a 
Federal statute or the Federal Government before we do any- 
thing under State laws. 

Mr. SHERLEY. No; but I say that when a man undertakes 
to do something that may be against Federal law the burden is 
on him to see that it is not. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Exactly so; but up to this time 
nobody has ever held that mountain streams. or other small 
streams in the interior of a State had any relation to a Federal 
stream as to navigation. 

Mr. SHERLET. In the first place, I would not accept the 
statement as absolutely accurate; but to the extent it is accu- 
rate I do not think this bill sustains it. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Has the gentleman some specific 
declaration in this bill in mind in support of it? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I do not think it follows that because a 
stream in a State is not navigable in a physical sense it is ex- 
clusively in the jurisdiction of the State, and I do not think any 
good lawyer has so contended. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I do not contend that. 

Mr. SHERLEY. On the other hand, I do not think this bill 
undertakes to make a stream, where the facts do not warrant it, 
within the jurisdiction of the Federal Government. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Will the gentleman submit to a 
question? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I will. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. There is no specific disclaimer in 
the bill protecting the very thing the gentleman refers to. : 

Mr. SHERLEY. You do not have to have a disclaimer, A 
legislative body does not have to disclaim taking jurisdiction of 
a thing it can not take jurisdiction of. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Here is the point that is apparent 
to any of us, whether friends of the bill or opponents of it: 
Every one of the interior waters interlocks with another, and 
eventually finds its way down to navigability. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The determination of that would have to 
depend in each instance on the actual physical condition in con- 
nection with the stream. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. This water all runs down hill. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Of course it does. We do not make it all 
within the jurisdiction of the Federal Government. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Now then, I want to know how 
precisely the limitations are fixed, so that a man who wants to 
do business knows when he is safe? 

Mr. SHERLEY. The only way he will know that he is safe 
is by a knowledge of the physical conditions and not by any 
enactment here. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. That would be ordinary common 
sense if they were not supervised by some one under the terms 
of this law, but who will interpret this law and say where the 
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State jurisdiction begins and where it leaves off, with the water 
all the time running down hill? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I do not think it is possible to make the defi- 
nition so as to determine the physical fact, and that is the 
thing that will affect the jurisdiction. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. This looks to me a good deal like 
another reaching out of the Federal hand beyond State lines. 

Mr. CANNON. Would the gentleman allow me? I am in 
perfect good faith in asking the question. When flat boats went 
to New Orleans, it being the only way we got to market before 
the day of railroads, the Wabash, including all of it, was de- 
clared to be a navigable stream. The Vermillion River, which 
runs past my town, floated flat boats down from Danville. On 
the Sugar River and the Eel River, and a great many tribu- 
taries, flat boats were constructed, and they floated down at 
high water. Now, on the statute books there are scores and 
scores of these little streams that are nonnavigable, in fact, 
that are declared to be navigable. Does the gentleman propose 
to repeal the laws that made them navigable? 

Mr. SIMS. The bill provides in plain language what is meant 
by navigable waters, but to me it is almost no definition, and it 
is for the reason given by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Suertey]. Navigation is a question of fact, or the impairing 
of navigation is a question of fact, and that has to be gone into 
when the question arises. We could not set out in the law de- 
tails as to when a certain state of facts would amount to im- 
peding or impairing navigation. 

Mr. CANNON. I suppose in the end the question of fact 
would lead to masses of litigation. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Has not the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Cannon] stated that situation rather conversely? Has not this 
frequently happened, that Congress has declared a technically 
navigable stream nonnavigable rather than declared navigable 
streams that are in fact not navigable? 

Mr. CANNON. ‘They did not so declare. I do not know of 
any special act that declares any stream nonnavigable. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I think there have been any number of 
them in connection with the granting of permits to build bridges, 
and so forth. 

Mr. CANNON. Permission to build bridges? 

Mr. SHERLEY. The declaration that a stream was non- 
navigable so as to take it out of the restrictions touching navi- 
gable streams. 

Mr. CANNON. You probably best do it by wholesale, then, 
if this bill is to become a law. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. I want to make a statement to 
the committee at this point. I agreed before going into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and before beginning my speech, that if 
the Committee on Rules made report of a certain rule I would 
ask the committee to rise and let that rule be considered. The 
Committee on Rules is now ready with the rule, and I am 
therefore going to ask the committee to rise for the purpose of 
carrying out my promise that the rule may be considered. In- 
- asmuch as I have hardly begun my speech, it seems it would 
be as good a time now as any. 

Mr. CANNON, Is this a report from the Committee on Rules? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

Mr, CANNON. Does it pertain to this bill? ; 

Mr. SIMS. Not at all. But I agreed to rise. I move that the 
committee do now rise, Mr. Chairman. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the Chair, Mr. Wess, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee had had under consideration the bill (S. 1419) to amend 
an act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of dams 
across navigable waters,” approved June 21, 1906, as amended 
by the act approved June 23, 1910, and to provide for the im- 
provement and development of waterways for the uses of inter- 
state and foreign commerce, and had come to no resolution 
thereon, 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I present a privileged report 
from the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman withhold 
that a moment? 

Mr. FOSTER. Les. 


ELECTION OF A COMMITTEE MEMBER. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Some time ago—and it seems that the Clerk 
did not get it—I nominated and the House elected Hon. FELIX 
Corpova Dayixia, of Porto Rico, a member «f the Committee on 
Insular Affairs. It seems there is no record of it. Anyhow I 
renominate him. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina renomi- 
nates Hon. Frerrx Corpova Davina, of Porto Rico, as a member 
of the Committee on Insular Affairs, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. i 

The SPEAKER. The question is on confirming the nomina- 
tion already made. 

The nomination was confirmed. 


PENSIONS TO DEPENDENTS OF SPANISH WAR VETERANS. 


Mr. FOSTER. Now, Mr. Speaker, I present a privileged re- 
port (No. 752) from the Committee on Rules. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois presents a 
privileged report from the Committee on Rules, which the Clerk 
will report. : 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 415. 


Resolved, That immediately upon the adoption of this resolution the 
House shall resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the consideration of S. 4444, entitled “An 


act to pension widows and minor children of officers and enli men 


who served in the War with 


ve-minute rule. After the act shall have been 
ected in the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 


Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois moves the pre- 
vious question on the resolution. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LONDON. Is it in order for the Committee on Rules to 
interrupt the consideration of a bill by bringing in a rule, and 
thus to interrupt the consideration of a bill? 

Mr. SIMS. I moved that the committee rise. 

The SPEAKER. The House interrupted. The committee 
had risen. The question is on agreeing to the motion for the 
previous question. 2 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Foster] 
has 20 minutes and the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMP- 
BELL] has 20. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, the resolution provides for the 
consideration of the bill S. 4444, which is known as the bill to 
pension widows and minor children of officers and enlisted men 
who served in the War with Spain, the Philippine insurrection, 
or in China in the Boxer war. 

This bill provides for the pensioning of these widows who 
were married before the passage of this act at $12 a month, pro- 
vided they have not an income to exceed $250 a year, and for 
the payment of $2 per month for any minor child under 16 years 
of age. Where a child is idiotic or helpless the bill provides 
that the pension may continue after 16 years of age. 

The resolution gives one nour of general debate on the bill 
and then provides that the bill shall be considered under the 
five-minute rule in the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. DUPRE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes. 

Mr. DUPRE. ‘This bill is similar to the one that passed the 
House before? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes. It passed the House two or three times, 
and in each case it failed to pass the Senate. In this case it has 
passed the Senate, and it is proposed to take up the Senate bill. 

Mr. GOOD. In what respect does this bill differ from the 
provision of the law first enacted by Congress granting pensions 
to widows of soldiers of the Civil War? 

Mr. FOSTER. This is very similar to the bill that passed 
Congress giving $8 a month to widows of soldiers of the Civil 
War, in which it was provided that the income should not exceed 
$250 a year and where they were compelled to earn their living 
by daily work. 

Mr. DUPRE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes. 

Mr. DUPRE. In the gentleman's experience will he say 
whether the Pension Bureau is inclined to be very severe in 
passing upon the question of income and things of that sort? 

Mr. FOSTER. I think the Pension Commissioner has always 
required proof to show that the income was not $250 a year. 
How severe he was I could not tell. But I think from what ex- 
perience I have had in the Pension Office that he has always re- 
quired that the evidence be produced. Of course it might happen 
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that to-day the widow has an income of $250, and n year from 
now she might not have that, and she would then be entitled to 
a pension. 

Mr. DUPRE. My reason for asking the question is that I do 
not think that an income of that sort should be taken into con- 
sideration by the Government. It is so small that it is almost 
negligible in these days. 

Mr. FOSTER. Of course the pension is only $12 a month. 

Mr. LEA of California. Is that income personal to the widow? 

Mr. FOSTER. I think it is an income derived from her daily 
labor. 

Mr. Speaker, T reserve the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. - 

The resolution was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The House automatically resolves itself into 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, with 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT] in the chair. 

Thereupon the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill S. 4444, with Mr. Garrerr of Tennessee in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 4444) to pension widows and minor children of officers and 
2 men who served in the War with Spain, Philippine insurrection, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the bill. Is there a 
request for dispensing with the first reading of the bill? 

Mr, WELTY. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio makes the point 
of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair will count. 
[After counting.] Seventy-nine gentlemen, not a quorum, are 
present. The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed to 
answer to their names: 


Anthony Estopinal Ki Russell 
Ashbrook Fairchild, G. W. Kreider Sabath 
Austin Farr LaGuardia Sanders, Ind 
Bacharach Fisher Lehlbach Sanders, N. X. 
Baer Flood Lobeck Sanford 
Black Flynn Longworth Saunders, Va 
Bland, Ind, Fordney Lunn Scott, lowa 
Britten Foss MeAndrews Scott, Pa. 
Brodbeck Francis McCormick cully 
Browning Freeman McCulloch Sells 
Burnett Fuller, III. McKenzie Shackleford 
Butler Fuller, Mass. McKinley Sherwood 
Caldwell Garland McLaughlin, Pa. Siegel 
Caraway Glass Madden Slayden 
Carew Glynn Magee Sloan 
Carter, Mass, Goodall Maher Small 
Chandler, Okla. Gordon Mann Smith, Mich, 
Charch Gould Martin Smith, C. B 
Clark, Pa. Graham, III Mason Smith, F. F. 
Claypool Graham, Pa. Meeker Snell 
Cleary Gray, N. J Merritt Snyder 
Cooper, Ohio. Greene, Mass. Morin Stafford 
Cooper, W. Va. Gre; g ott Stedman 
Cooper, Wis. Gri Mudd Steele 
Cople Hamilton, N. T. Neely Stephens, Nebr. 
Costello Harrison, Va. Nelson Sterling, Pa. 
Crago Haskell Nolan Stevenson 
Cramton Hayes Norton Strong 
Currie, Mich. Heaton Olney Sullivan 
Curry Cal. Heintz O’Shaunessy Sweet 
Dale, N. Y Hersey aige Swift i 
Dale, Vt. Hicks Peters Switzer ts 
Davidson Hollingsworth Phelan Talbott 
avis JIood Platt Templeton 
Delaney Houston Polk Thompson 
Dempsey Howard Porter Tillman 
nt usted ou Tilson 
Dewalt Ireland Powers Treadway 
Dies James Price are 
Dill Johnson, S. Dak. Purnell Voigt 
Dominick Juul Ragsdale Waldow 
Donovan Kahn Rainey, H. T, Walton 
Dooling Kearns Ramsey Ward 
Doremus Kehoe Rankin Watson, Pa. 
Doughton Kelley, Mich. Rayburn Watson, Va. 
Dowell Kelly, Pa. Reavis Weaver 
Drukker Kennedy, R. I. Robinson White, Ohio 
Dyer Key, Ohio Rowe Woods, Iowa 
Elston Kless, Pa, Rowland Young, N. 3 
Emerson Kincheioe Rucker Young, Tex. 


The committee rose; and Mr. BANKHEAD having taken the 
chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. Garrett of Tennessee, Chair- 
man of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that committee, having under consideration 
the bill (S. 4444) to pension widows and minor children of officers 
and enlisted men who served in the War with Spain, Philippine 
insurrection, or in China, found itself without a quorum; where- 
upon he caused the roll to be called, when 232 Members, a 


quorum, answered to their names, and he presented the names 
of the absentees to be printed in the Journal and RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. A quorum is present. The com- 
mittee will resume its session. 

Accordingly the committee resumed its session. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the first reading 
of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Colorado asks unani- 
mous consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Colorado [Mr. KEAT- 
ING] is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, this measure has passed this 
House on three occasions. On December 4, 1912, in the Sixty- 
second Congress, the bill was passed with only 25 dissenting 
votes. 

On April 1, 1914, in the Sixty-third Congress, the bill was 
passed with only 75 dissenting votes. 

On February 16, 1916, it passed in the Sixty-fourth Congress 
without a roll call, and during the general debate only two Mem- 
bers spoke against the measure, 

There is only one amendment. On page 1, lines 9 and 10, the 
words “including all furloughs” have been stricken from the 
bill. With that exception the measure is the same as the bills 
put through in other Con 

This bill passed the Senate on June 3 and was referred to the 
Committee on Pensions of the House. The committee made a 
unanimous report in its favor. 

Mr. Chairman, the chairman of the House Committee on Pen- 
sions, the distinguished gentleman from Ohio, Mr. Key, is un- 
avoidably absent this afternoon because of illness. During 
three Congresses this bill has borne his name and on each occa- 
sion he has assumed responsibility for guiding it through the 
House. He has asked me to take his place this afternoon, and 
it affords me genuine pleasure to comply, because, like Mr. Key, 
I have, during the six years I have served in Congress, earnestly 
advocated the enactment of this legislation. With the permis- 


‘sion of the House I will insert in the Recorp at this point an 


argument in support of the bill prepared by Mr. KEY : 

This bill is identical in its provision with H. R. 54, which was 
considered and passed by the House of Representatives in the 
Sixty-fourth Congress, and a like bill was passed in the Sixty- 
third Congress by the House. Neither of these former bills ever 
reached final consideration in the Senate, though both were ap- 
proved by the Senate Committee on Pensions and placed upon 
the calendar. 

I would like to invite the attention of the House to some very 
striking comparative figures presented by the first 12 months of 
the great world war now going on and the War with Spain, with 
which this bill has todo. In the present war, from April, 1917, to 
June, 1918, about 800,000 American soldiers and sailors and 
marines have been engaged mostly upon the western front in 
France. In that time, I am informed from reliable sources of 
information, that the casualties from wounds and diseases were 
8.634. In the Spanish War for a similar period the casualties 
from wounds and diseases were 12,000. I speak of deaths in 
both instances. In the War with Spain there were about 335,000 
Volunteers and 100,000 Regulars, 435,000 in all. It will be noted 
with about double the number of men in the present conflict for 
the first year there was almost one-third less deaths than in the 
first 12 months during the War with Spain. I only mention 
these facts to give some idea to those who entertain different 
views that the War with Spain was not entirely a frolic. 

I am informed that from 20 to 25 per cent of the veterans of 
the War with Spain have reentered the United States military 
or naval service and are now serving in the great world war. In 
event they should suffer from wounds, injuries, or diseases lead- 
ing to their death their dependent relatives would not come 
within the purview of the pending bill as they would undoubt- 
edly take advantage of the far more liberal provisions of the 
war-risk insurance act. 

From the best information and data the Committee on Pen- 
sions of the House of Representatives was able to secure when 
this and the similar bills I have mentioned were before it for 
consideration, there would not be more than about 4,000 needy 
widows who would seek pensions and obtain same in the first 
year or two after the bill becomes a law; and in view of the 
fact that only about 400,000 veterans of the Army and Navy of 
the United States whose widows or minor children could possibly 
have title, it is not believed that there would ever be any large 
number of applicants for pension or that the bill if enacted! into a 
law would ever call for any very large expenditure of money. 

No Member of this body is more earnestly opposed than I am 
to saddling upon the taxpayers of this country unmerited and 
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unwise pensions, and I will always oppose efforts leading to 
granting by special or general legislation pensions to those in 
my opinion not entitled thereto; but I believe in this case that 
the needy widows and minor children of our brave Spanish War 
veterans are entitled to the pensions which this bill seeks to pro- 
vide, and I believe a majority of this House concurs with me in 
this view and will pass the bill just as they passed the same 
bill in the Sixty-second, Sixty-third, and Sixty-fourth Congresses. 
I urge that this be done not only because it is just and proper 
in my opinion, but also because for too long these pensions have 
been denied. I think the provisions of this bill should have been 
enacted into law six years ago. 

The bill provides for only widows of soldiers and sailors who 
actually served 90 days during the War with Spain, received an 
honorable discharge, and the widow is now not in receipt of a 
net income in excess of $250 per annum. Exactly the same lan- 
guage is used in this bill as in the law of June 27, 1890, as 
amended May 9, 1900, relative to dependent widows of Civil War 
soldiers and sailors. 

Tt provides for minor children until they are 16 years of age. 

This bill does not provide pension for the widow or the minor 
children of a soldier or a sailor of the Regular Establishment 
unless he actually left the confines of the United States and par- 
ticipated actively in the War with Spain. 

Of course it is impossible, as shown by the report accom- 
panying this bill, which is identical with the report on that 
point filed in the Sixty-third and Sixty-fourth Congresses with 
the bill just Hke this introduced by me, to state the exact cost 
of this bill in event it becomes a law. However, from the best 
available information which could be obtained by diligent effort 
of the Committee on Pensions during the Sixty-third, Sixty- 
fourth, and Sixty-fifth Congresses it is not believed that the first 
few years’ annual cost of this law would be in excess of a mil- 
lion dollars, with a gradual increase annually until a maximum 
of perhaps two and a half to three million would be reached. 

Of course, this is but a small fraction of the amount of money 
which will be annually turned into the Treasury by the Pension 
Bureau on account of the death of aged pensioners from the Mexi- 
can, Indian, and Civil Wars. 

Mr. Chairman, on account of the pressure of other business we 
are anxious te get this measure through as speedily as possible, 
and I will reserve the balance of my time, and ask that the bill 
be read under the five-minute rule, or that the gentleman on the 
other side use some of his time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does anyone desire to be recognized in op- 
position to the bill? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Rxconp a brief digest of pension legislation, in- 
cluding this measure. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington asks 
unanimous consent to insert in the Recor a brief digest of 
pension legislation, including this measure. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROBBINS. I want to ask the gentleman from Colorado 
a question, if he will yield. 

Mr. KEATING. I yield to the gentleman. - 

Mr. ROBBINS. I am very much interested in this bill, and 
I should like to know why the rate of pension for Spanish- 
American War widows has been fixed at $12, when we recently 
fixed the pensions of widows at $25? 

Mr. KEATING. This is the form in which the bill passed the 
Senate. It was the amount fixed in the bills which passed other 
Congresses, and the Association of Spanish-American War 
Veterans and others interested felt that it was best not to at- 
tempt to raise the rate at this time. 

Mr. ROBBINS. I am a Spanish War veteran myself, and I 
am very much interested in this bill, but I should like to see the 
amount fixed at $25. 

Mr. KEATING. I sympathize with the gentleman’s sugges- 
tion. There is just as much reason why the widow of a Span- 
ish-American War veteran should have $25 as the widow of any 
other veteran, but I call the attention of the gentleman to the 
fact that an effort has been made for a number of years to secure 
this legislation. As I said before, it has passed this House three 
or four times. At last it has gone through the Senate. We 
have an opportunity to-day to put the bill through in its present 
form. I hope the House will pass it in that form, so that it may 
become a Iaw at once. The question of raising the amount can 
be considered hereafter. 

Mr. ROBBINS. I shall favor its passage in this form rather 
than imperil its passage by amending it. 

Mr. CANNON. I certainly approve of the bill and shall vote 
for it. The gentleman from Colorado says there is just as much 
renson for giving $25 a month to the widow of a Spanish War 


veteran as there is to give that amount to the widow of a Civil 
War veteran. The gentleman must recollect that it was a long 
time before Civil War widows got $8 a month. 

Mr. KEATING. Yes; I appreciate that, and then there is 
oe Sea in age to be considered, The gentleman is quite 
right. 

Mr. CANNON. There is the question of age, and all that kind of 
thing. Widows of Civil War veterans are in the main too old to 
marry again, and some of them are helpless. This is the most 
generous service pension bill for widows of soldiers of the Re- 
public that has ever passed, everything considered, and I quite 
approve it, because it is only within the last few years that a serv- 
ice pension was granted to widows of the Civil War up to $12, 
and I believe it is. only during this Congress that if has been 
increased to $25. 

Mr. KEATING. The thought I had in mind was that while 
the Spanish-American widow is younger than the Civil War 
widow, she is very likely to have dependent children, and not 
much can be done in these days of the high cost of living with 
ns ki month for the widow and $2 a month for cach dependent 
child. 

Mr. DENISON. Are not the widows of Spanish-American 
War soldiers who lost their lives in the service entitled to the 
i ia of the pension Iaw passed some time back by this Con- 
gress 
Mr. KEATING. If she can show that the soldier died of dis- 
ability incurred in the service, a Spanish-American War 
widow can secure $25 under existing law, but the bill under 
consideration is a service pension. I will say to the gentleman 
that it has been extremely difficult in some cases to secure 
proof that the death of the soldier was due to disability in- 
curred in the service. The Pension Bureau is not disposed to 
lay proper emphasis upon the effects of malarial fever. Per- 
sonally I think those soldiers who served in the Tropics and 
contracted malaria there have seldom recovered from the effects 
of the disease, and that frequently complications have ensued, 
and some of the deaths attributed to tuberculosis and other 
diseases are really traceable to the malaria contracted in the 
Tropics. 

Mr. DENISON. There is no distinction between the widows 
of soldiers of the Civil War who lost their lives in the service 
and those who have died from other causes, so far as the 
amount is concerned. 

Mr. KEATING. So far as the widows of Civil War veterans 
are concerned, they all get $25 a month, without regard to the 
cause of death. c 

Mr. DENISON. Does the gentleman think there ought to be 
a distinction made in that respect between the widows of the 
Spanish-American War veterans and those of the Civil War? 

Mr. KEATING. As I ed a few minutes ago, consider- 
ing the high cost of living and all the attendant circumstances, 
it would be extremely desirable to place all the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War widows on the same plane. We are face to face, or 
at least think we are, with a legislative fact, and we feel that 
there is an opportunity now to secure for those widows a pen- 
sion of $12 a month. Under all the circumstances your com- 
mittee feels that it is best to pass the legislation at that rate 
and leave the question of increase to future Congresses. 

Mr. DENISON. If the bill passes as it is reported, the status 
of the war widows will be about this: That the widow of the 
Civil War veteran who lost his life in the service and the 
widows of those who died since of other causes are each en- 
titled to $25. ‘The widow of the Spanish-American War vet- 
eran who lost his life in the service will be entitled to $25, 
but the widow of a veteran who died from other causes will 
only be entitled to $12 a month. 

Mr. KEATING. And the widows of the soldiers of the 
Regular Establishment will be entitled to $12 a month. 

Mr. DENISON. I am certainly in favor of the bill, but I do 
not understand why the difference. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Will the gentleman yicld? 

Mr. KEATING. Yes. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I did not hear the first part of the gentle- 
man’s statement, but has attention been called to this: This 
bill proposes a pension to the widows of Spanish War veterans 
several years earlier than was done in the ease of widows of 
the Civil War, where the soldier's death is not shown to have 
been of service origin. In other words, it is now only 20 years 
since the War with Spain, while the widows of veterans of the 
Civil War were not granted a pension without proof that the 
soldier’s death was due to service, until over 25 years following 
the close of the Civil War, and then the latter only got $8 at 
the start. In these respects this bill is more liberal than was 
the old laws relating to Civil War widows. 
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Mr. KEATING. The gentleman is quite right, and that mat- 
ter was called to the attention of the committee by the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. CANNON]. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentelman yield?“ 

Mr. KEATING. I will. 

Mr. BARKLEY. My attention has been called to two or three 
cases where the soldier has become helpless since his service, 
but unable to demonstrate to the Pension Office that it was due 
to disease or injury contracted in the line of service. He can 
not draw a pension, and the Pension Committee takes the same 
view—that unless he can trace his condition to disease or injury 
contracted in the service he is not pensionable, even by special 
act. How does it happen that a man who actually served in the 
war, who is helpless, who, by reason of malaria or some other 
disease, is unable to prove that it was contracted in the service, 
is not entitled to a pension, but as soon as he dies his widow 
will be entitled to a pension? Does not the gentleman think 
that some legislation ought to be passed liberalizing these strict 
requirements: in the Pension Office? 

Mr. KEATING. Perhaps the best answer is that the Spanish 
War veterans themselves, the men who actually did the fighting, 
have, In so far as they have expressed themselves officially, 
asked that the widows might be reeognized first. I think that 
is a fact that should be recorded in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
that these veterans of the Spanish-American War ask for leg- 
islation for the widows of their comrades before they ask for 
legislation for themselves. [Applause.] And so to-day the 
Spanish-American War Veteran Association is urging that we 
care for this legislation first. 3 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think that is proper and the correct atti- 
tude for these men to assume; and yet it scems to me that some 
correction ought to be made where a man is himself helpless, 
has a family, wife, and children to support, but is unable to 
do anything himself for them, having been a Spanish-American 
War veteran and can not draw a pension because he is unable 
to prove that his present condition is traceable to the service. 
I am not averse to the widows getting a pension when entitled 
to it, but justice requires that the soldier himself ought to be 
pensioned, too, so that he might enjoy some of its benefits 
while alive. 

Mr. KEATING. As I stated, in response to a question a few 
moments ago, I think the Pension Office should revise its rulings 
concerning the results of malarial fever, and in that way some 
of the cases referred to by the gentleman would be cared for. 

Mr. VAN DYKE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. Yes. 

Mr. VAN DYKE. I want to just make a statement that the 
veterans of the Spanish-American War throughout the country 
at the present time ask that we take care of their comrades’ 
widows, and it is to relicve that situation that we are trying to 
get this legislation through to-day. 

Mr. PARKER of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. Yes. 

Mr. PARKER of New York. On page 2 there is a provision 
to pay $2.2 month to orphans, I have in mind two cases where 
the soldier died from disease that was contracted in the Philip- 
pines, but it was not traceable to service disability. His wife is 
nlso dead, leaving children under the age of 16. How do you 
interpret this clause in the bill? Would the children get the 
pension of $12 that the mother would bave been entitled to had 
she lived, or will they only get $2 a month? It seems to me that 
$2 a month for a minor is a small pension. I am not going to 
try to amend the bill, because $2 is better than nothing. Do 
they get 812 a month and the $2 in addition? 

Mr. KEATING. They will receive the mother’s pension. 

Mr. LANGLEY, Yes; the gentleman is quite correct. That 
has always been the policy of the pension law in such eases. 

Mr. LITTLE rose. 

Mr. KEATING. I will yield two minutes to the gentleman 
from Kansas. ' 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, I want to confirm what the 
gentleman from Colorado just stated in regard to the attitude 
of the Spanish-American War veterans in preferring this legis- 
lation for the widows of their comrades before they ask it for 
themselves. Since I have been here I have never received n 
request from a Spanish War Veterans’ Association of my State 
usking me for general legislation for the veterans, but they 
have continually come to me with requests that I support this 
bill and see that it went through. Ten or twelve years ago, 
when I was the department commander of the Spanish-American 
War veterans in the State of Kansas, we took the position then, 
and it was unanimous, that before we asked anything for the 
boys themselves we would try and get the widows on the pen- 
tion roll, so that when the boys passed en the women and the 
children would be provided for. The gentleman from Colorado 


[Mr. Krarrxe] has stated exactly the attitude of the Spanish- 
American War veterans. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Lanatey] has repeatedly suggested that the veterans then- 
selves who were disabled and crippled ought to be pensioned, 
and I doubt not at the proper time that matter will be pre- 
sented and attended to, but in the meantime the veterans want 
the widows provided for first. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I thank the gentleman for calling attention 
to my efforts in behalf of the Spanish War veterans. I agree 
with him, however, and with the Spanish War Veterans’ Asso- 
ciation, that the widows should be cared for first, and you can 
not make this bill too liberal for me. I am heartily for it, and 
I wish it gave them all $25 a month. I was merely seeking to 
call attention to some pertinent facts that happened to be within 
my knowledge, and I thought it an opportune time to say a word 
for the Spanish War veterans themselves, and that is why I 
have been making these interruptions. z 

Mr. LITTLE. I hope that the House will now take the golden 
opportunity to put into the statute book a provision for these 
ladies. You must remember that it is 20 years now since that 
war began, and those who were young women then have begun 
to go down hill, and if you are ever going to help them, for 
God's sake do it now. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Does not the gentleman think, as suggested 
by my colleague from Kentucky [Mr. Barker], that cases like 
those to which he referred should be provided for, especially in 
view of the added difficulty, as compared with Civil War veterans, 
that these Spanish War veterans have labored under in getting 
up proof of service origin of disability? In fact, does he not think 
that it is about time they should all be pensioned who are dis- 
abled, without regard to proof of the connection between their 
present disability and their service? 

Mr. LITTLE. I do. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I think so, too, It is not quite as long after 
the War with Spain as it was after the Civil War before a 
service-pension law was passed for the Civil War veterans, 
but, under present conditions, I do not think we should delay 
any longer. 

Mr. LITTLE. It is too long in both cases. 

Mr, LANGLEY. I have had such a bill pending for a long 
time, and I hope it will pass in the near future. 

Mr. LITTLE. Well, I am for it. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from 
Colorado. yield again? 

Mr. KEATING. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. While we are discussing this question I 
would like to get a little information about other widows. 
What is the status of the widow of a soldier who fought down 
on the Mexican border about a couple of years ago? I want 
to know whether that is considered war or not, and what is 
the status of the widow of a soldier who fought down there on 
the border? 

Mr. KEATING. My impression is that her pension would 
be $12 a month. She would come under the regular service. 

Mr. DENISON. I asked the question for this reason: The 
widow of a lieutenant who went down there with the forces 
from my own district, Lieut. Bryden, applied for a pension after 
her husband died. He came back home after his service was 
over and the troops were taken to Chicago, which was a much 
colder climate than the Mexican border. He there contracted 
a cold, from which he afterwards died. She has been unable 
to prove that his death was the result of his service, and the 
Pension Office has denied her a pension recently. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. Yes. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. How long was her husband in the service? 

Mr. DENISON. All of the time that they were down on the 
border. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. It was more than 90 days? 

Mr. DENISON. Oh, yes; a year, I think. 

Mr. KEATING, The gentleman has run afoul of the Pension 
Office in this case, as a number of Spanish-American War vet- 
erans and thelr widows haye in the cases to which I referred a 
short time ago, in connection with the results of malarial fever. 
I suggest to the gentleman that he introduce a special bill for 
the widow of his constituent. 

Mr. DENISON. I intend to do that, of course; but I was 
under the impression that they already had a pensionable 
status. 

Mr. KEATING. They have a pensionable status; but the 
difficulty in this case is that the widew has not presented suf- 
ficient evidence to satisfy the Pension Office. 

Mr. LANGLEY. It is purely a question of proof under the 
existing law. If the evidence is not sufficient to satisfy the 
Pension Bureau, they will deny her a pension, 
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Mr. KEATING. But the gentleman might succeed in con- 
yincing the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. DENISON. The point I make is that the widows of those 
soldiers still are not entitled to a pension unless they can make 
the proof that their husbands died from causes resulting from 
their military service. 

Mr. KEATING. They are not entitled to a service pension. 
The bill now under consideration is a service pension. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Did the officer die before he was 
discharged? 

Mr. DENISON. 
discharged. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Itis all a question of proof. 

Mr. PARKER of New York. Mr. Chairman, to revert to the 
same question I asked before, if the mother is dead, then she, 
of course, can not apply for the widow's pension; but will the 
children, then, under this act, still be entitled to receive the 
$12 a month as well as the $2? 

Mr. KEATING. The same law applies. 

Mr. PARKER of New York. Then they will be entitled to 
the $12 and the $2 additional if the mother was dead before 
this bill becomes a law. 

Mr. KEATING. And they were under 16 years of age. 

Mr. PARKER of New York. Under 16 years of age, of 
course. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Do I understand from the gentleman 
that, irrespective of the merits of the bill, it is his opinion that 
it is this bill now or nothing? 

Mr. KEATING. That is my judgment. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Under the present conditions. 

Mr. KEATING. Yes. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the bill be 
read for amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman reserves the balance of 
his time, and if nobody desires to be heard in that position the 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, cte., That from and after ä of this act if 
any volunteer officer or enlisted man who served 90 days or more in 
the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps of the United States during the 
War with Spain or the Philippine insurrection, between April 21, 1898, 
and July 4, 1902, inclusive, service to be computed from date of enlist- 
ment to date of discha’ e, or any officer or enlisted man of the Regular 
Establishment who rendered 90 days or more actual military or naval 
service in the United States Army, Navy, or Marine Corps in the War 
with Spain or the Philippine insurrection between — 155 21, 1898. and 
July 4, 1902, inclusive, or as a participant in the Chinese Boxer rebel- 
Mon campaign between June 16, 1900, and October 1, 1900, and who 
has been honorably discharged therefrom, has dicd or shall hereafter 
die leaying a widow without means of support other than her daily 
labor, and an actual net income not ex ng $250 per year, or leav- 
ing a minor child or children under the age of 16 yea such widow 
shall opon due proof of her husband’s death, without provin 
to be the result of his Army or Navy service, be placed on the 
roll from the date of the filing of her application therefor under this 
act, at the rate of $12 per month during her widowhood, and shall 
also be paid $2 per month for each child of such officer or enlisted 
man under 16 years of age; and in case of the death or remarriage 
of the widow, leaving a child or children of such officer or enlisted man 
under the age of 16 years, such pension shall be paid such child or 
children until the age of 16: Provided, That in case a minor child 
is Insane, idiotic, or otherwise permanently helpless, the pension shall 
continue during the life of said child. or during the period of such 
disability, and shall commence from the date of application therefor 
after the passage of this act: Provided further, That said widow shall 
have married said officer or enlisted man previous to the passage of this 
act: Provided, however, That this act shall not be so construed as to 
reduce any pension under any act, public or private. 

Mr. WELTY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 2, line 8, after the word“ and“ insert the words “in addition.” 


Mr. WELTY. So that the bill will read 


without means of support other than her daily labor, and, in addition, 
an actual net income not exceeding $250 per year. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. WELTY. The language, without the words “ in addition,” 
should be clear enough to mean that if the widow's net income 
is $250 in addition to her earnings, without this proposed amend- 
ment; but I find that the Pension Department as well as the 
courts are inclined to construe the law against the beneficiary 
and in favor of the Government, and I think that the language 
can not be too clearly expressed, so that there can be no doubt 
of the intent of Congress. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WELTY. Yes. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I think the language of the bill is perfectly 
clear ns it is framed now. The Pension Bureau so construed 
that. It is similar to the language of the previous acts. It 
does not mean the income from her labor, but a net income in- 
dependent of whatever she may carn herself. 


No; he died immediately after he was 


Mr. WELTY. I know, but several Members of the House 
came to the conclusion that the Pension Department would 
construe the language otherwise. That is why I offered the 
amendment. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I think the amendment is wholly unneces- 


ry. 
Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. WELTY. I will. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I have sent to the Clerk's 
desk an amendment to strike out all of line 8 and all of line 9 
to and including the word “year,” so as to permit widows to 
receive a pension without regard to the daily labor or income 
of $250. Would not the gentleman from Ohio now consent to 
have my amendment voted on, and if adopted, as I think it 
should be, it would clear up the entire situation; and if it be 
not carried, then the gentleman can offer his amendment, which 
will improve it in some respects. 

Mr. WELTY. Well, a pension is for the support of those who 
really deserve it and need it, for the widows especially who 
have children and who do not get anything at all; and I do not 
think we should open the doors wide and give everyone a 
pension. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I have simply tried to place 
the widows of the Spanish War soldiers somewhat near the 
footing the widows of the soldiers of the Civil War sustain. 
It seems to me they ought not to pay a pension dependent on 
an income, and besides those who have had experience with pen- 
sion matters know that more than any other provision causes 
trouble. There is more difliculty in making investigations to 
learn a widow’s income, the value of her property, the renting 
of it, and all that than all the rest of the things put together, 
It seems to me unwise, improper, and it is unjust 

Mr. WELTY. ‘This refers to net income. 

Mr. LITTLE. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. LITTLE. Is it not a fact that the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan will also obviate any feeling on their 
part that this is any charity 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. That is true. 

Mr. LITTLE. Which is very embarrassing. 

Mr. WELTY. That may be true, but some of the widows of 
the Spanish-American War have now been shifting for them- 
selves for almost 20 years and many have not been able to show 
that the death of their husband could be directly traced to an 
injury received while in the service, and yet death no doubt 
often was the result of a weakened condition caused by the foul 
and unhealthy camps, from which they never fully recovered. 
But the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. McLaventtm] should 
not forget that the House passed a similar bill on three differ- 
ent occasions, and each time was turned down by the Senate. I 
am not saying this is a just bill to these widows who have thus 
suffered, but to me it appears the best possible bill which the 
Senate will accept, and my amendment simply tends to clarify 
the language. I have great respect for the opinion of the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. Lanciry]. for he has made a 
special study of pension matters, and if he tells the House that 
the Pension Department has construed this very language as 
indicated by my proposed amendment, I shall not further press 
the amendment. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I hope the amendment of the 
gentleman from Ohio will be voted down, and trust when the 
gentleman from Michigan offers his amendment it will be voted 
down. 

So far as the amendment offered by the gentleman from Ohio 
is concerned, I do not think it is necessary. The Pension 
Bureau has construed similar language, so that I do not think 
there can be any question that the $250 per year income men- 
tioned is in addition to the income derived from the woman's 
daily labor. 7 

I think the amendment is unnecessary; but another reason 
why I ask that it be voted down is that the friends of this 
legislation are anxious to insure the passage of this bill. 

The Members of the House know the history of this struggle 
to secure pensions for widows of the Spanish-American War 
yeterans. The bills have always died in the Senate. We could 
get them through the House because of our rules, which would 
permit us to shut off debate and get action. Now, for the first 
time, a bill has been put through the Senate, and I ask the 
friends of this legislation to refrain from carrying amendments, 
in order that we may pass this bill to-night and send it to the 
President. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. KEATING. Certainly. 

Mr. FESS. I think there is no doubt whatever that the gen- 
tleman is correct that, with the punctuation of this law, the 
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comma before the word “and” sets off the additional income 
just as truly as if you used the two words “in addition.” 

Mr. KEATING. I will say to the gentleman that the objec- 
tion expressed by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. WELTY} 
occurred to me some time ago while I was examining this bill. 
I spoke to a gentleman who was supposed to be a pension 
expert, and, while I am not at liberty to give his name, he 
assured me that the decisions of the Pension Office were as I 
have stated them. 

Mr. FESS.’ If the gentleman would permit, I had some 
sympathy with the amendment that is offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan, but I believe that the position that the author 
of the bill has taken 

Mr. KEATING. I am merely acting on behalf of my col- 
league, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Key], who is chairman 
of the committee, who is not able to be here to-day on acconnt of 
illness. 

Mr. FESS. I will modify my statement and say the bill that 
is now under consideration. The statement that has been made 
by the gentleman from Colorado, I think, is very pertinent, in 
view of the fact that the House has passed this three times. We 
have been unable to have it acted upon in another body, and 
therefore I think it very wise that it be passed without amend- 
ment, if possible. 

Mr, LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, in view of the gentleman’s 
statement that the words “in addition” will add nothing to 
the force, but it would mean what it would then mean, I am 
going to vote against that amendment. 

Mr. KEATING. I hope the gentleman will have no cause to 
regret it. 

Mr. WELTY. Mr. Chairman, in view of the opinion of 
Members of the House here that it does carry the same force, 
I withdraw my amendment, for, as indicated by the gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. KEATING], who is in charge of the bill, it 
would be best to pass the bill without the crossing of a “t” or 
the dotting of an “i,” for this bill is similar to the one hereto- 
fore passed on three different occasions by the House, and since 
the Senate has passed the same we should let well enough alone 
and be thankful, even though Congress has granted a pension 
of $25 to widows of the Civil War. 

However, it does seem an injustice to see a widow of the 
Spanish-American War, with a family to keep, only receiving 
$12 per month, and thus be compelled to be away from home 
and earn her own living as long as the children needed a 
mother’s care. I do hope that this bill will pass the House. 

It has been 20 years since the boys responded to a call of their 
country, and at no time did they ask any legislation in the way 
of pension for themselves, but they do ask that the country see 
that their widows and minor children should not suffer and be 
thrown on charity when they are no more. 

Mr. Chairman, I withdraw my amendment, as indicated, and 
hope that this bill will pass the House just as it came from 
the Senate, so that it can not be defeated in conference. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the amendment will be 
withdrawn. Is there objection? [After a pause] The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I offer the 
following amendment. 7 

The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: ; 

Page 2, lines 8 and 9, strike out the following words: “Without 
means of support other than her daily labor, and an actual net income 
not exceeding $250 per year.“ 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I dislike 
very much to be in the position of seeming to oppose this bill 
or endanger its passage, but I very much object to passing a 
measure even under those circumstances with a provision in 
it which is very objectionable. I think those lines should be 
stricken out. It is hard to believe the Senate would refuse to 
accept the House amendment or that the passage of the bill 
would be delayed if it were amended as I think it ought to be. 
Now, every Member here has had more or less experience with 
pension matters. The older Members—those longer in service, 
I mean—will remember that the pension laws, not those in 
force now but some of those formerly in force, contained a 
provision that the widow was denied a pension unless she 
could show that her annual income was below $250. They all 
remember, too, how much trouble it caused. I had several of 
those cases. I have had hundreds of pension cases altogether, 
but the few involving widows’ incomes caused more trouble 
than all the rest, and I believe that has been the experience 
of others. There is no more disagreeable fact to establish, no 
fact more difficult to establish, no investigation that causes 
more difference of opinion, ill feeling, than the matter of going 
into the income of an applicant, the appraisal of the property, 


the determination of the rental value, what did you do with 
this money, how much did you expend on repairs, and why did 
you do it, and why did you not carry it to net income, and all 
that. All can be obviated by striking out those words. And in 
common justice to the widows of the soldiers of the Spanish 
War and that they may be placed on an equal footing with the 
widows of soldiers of other wars I insist that those words have 
no place in this bill. I can not believe that the Senate would 
object to the amendment. I can not believe that it would delay 
the passage of this bill one hour, but just take time enough to 
have it called to the attention of the Senate and the conferees 
fix up the matter. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Will the gentleman yield to me there? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I will. 

Mr. LANGLEY. It strikes me the Senate must have had 
some reason for putting that language in. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Heretofore, or in other 
bills, the House has put in a similar provision. The com- 
mittees of the House have reported bills with similar provisions 
and the House has always rejected them. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I am in some sympathy with the gentleman's 
argument, but I am afraid it will delay this bill. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Let it be delayed so that it 
can be corrected, but final passage will not be in danger. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I would rather see it speedily passed, and 
then it can be fixed later. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. It was stated yesterday by 
several Senators that we are to be in session untit October 
without intermission, and we will have plenty of time. Let this 
bill be right. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Will the gentleman yield. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I yield. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. To my certain knowledge the 
gentleman bas been present through several Congresses in 
which this bill regularly came up and probably has, like myself, 
voted for it three times running now. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Yes, 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. And the gentleman, as an experi- 
enced legislator, knows, whatever might be the academic judg- 
ment of the majority of the Senate, when the bill as he would 
perfect it would be before the Senators, the very delicacy of leg- 
islation under this old Dome is in getting a bill around where 
anybody will consider it at all. That is the particular obstacle, 
it might be suggested, if it were not against the rules to say 
so, that is against us in another Chamber. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. The bill will go to confer- 
ence, and undoubtedly the conferees of each House will report 
an agreement to this amendment. And whoever heard of a 
conference on a pension-bill report being held up? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. What? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. That is, one of any conse- 
quence. I do not believe for a moment that this bill will be 
held up. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I am in sympathy with the gen- 
tleman’s amendment. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Then vote for it. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I do not want to vote for some- 
thing that we will not get when we can vote for something we 
will get. 

Mr. CARY. Does the gentleman think that we can change 
that at the next session rather than doing it now and not delay 
this bill? 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, it will be observed that this bill 
carries $4 a month more to ihe Spanish-American War widows 
than the first bill that Congress enacted making provision for 
the payment of pensions to the widows of the Civil War—a 
very generous increase. That bill was passed when the Trens- 
ury of the United States was in comparatively good condition. 
We were at peace. To-day we are at war, and people are called 
upon to buy bonds, and thrift stamps, and war-savings stamps, 
and are called upon to pay heavy taxes in order to carry on 
the war and meet the ordinary expenses of the Government. 
I think, when we pass a law of this kind, the provisions of the 
law, the safeguards that are thrown about it, should take 
those things into consideration, and I am very glad that the 
bill which has been reported does provide that the widow who 
does not need the pension should not at this time be paid the 
pension. I think they have made a wise discrimination. We 
ought not do the unnecessary thing now. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, with regard to sending this bill to con- 
ference, I think we ought to pass it as it is, without the dotting 
of an “i” or the crossing of a “t,” if we are really in favor of 
this legislation. [Applause.] We could improve it by amend- 
ment, but we might jeopardize its passage by such action. You 
send it to conference and you may not have a bill during this 
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session. We ought to pass it now. There are other objections 
to the bill that I would like to see corrected, I have some mis- 
givings as to whether the amount any such widow might re- 
ceive for daily labor would be included in the $250. But I am 
informed by the chairman that the committee that reported 
this bill had considered this matter and that there was no ques- 
tion but that a widow would be entitled to this pension if she 
had an income of $1,000 a year from personal services or for 
her daily labor, if she had an income of $250 or less from other 
sources. At any rate, this seems to be the desire and intention 
of Congress, In determining the question as to whether a widow 
is entitled to a pension under this act, the amount such widow 
receives for personal services is not to be considered. That 
seems to be agreed to. And therefore I am inclined to think 
we ought to pass the bill as it has been reported by the com- 
mittee and let it become a law. If the thing that the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. McLavcuiry] complains of does be- 
come burdensome, after this war is over, when the Treasury 
is in a little better condition, if it is thought wise to give a 
pension to a widow of such a soldier, even though she have an 
income of $5,000 a year, it can be taken care of then. I think, 
under these conditions, the committee has wisely made some 
limit as to payment. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MCLAUGHLIN]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 2. That no agent, attorney, or other person engaged in prepar- 
ing, pennos, or prosecuting any claim under the provisions of this 
act shall, directly or indirectly, contract for, demand, receive, or retain 
for such services in preparing, presenting, or prosecuting such claim a 
sum 88 than $10, which sum shall be payable only on the order of 
the Commissioner of Pensions; and any person who shall violate any 
of the provisions of this section, or shall wrongfully withhold from the 
pensioner or claimant the whole or any part of a pension or claim 
allowed or due such pensioner or claimant under this act, sball be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall, for 
each and every offense, be fined not exceeding $500 or be imprisoned 
not exceeding one year, or both, in the discretion of the court. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. I move 
to strike out, on lines 10, 11, and 12, page 3, the following words, 
“a sum greater than $10, which sum shall be payable only on 
the order of the Commissioner of Pensions,” and insert in lieu 
thereof “ any sum or fee therefor.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Raker: Page 3, lines 10, 11, and 12, after 
the word “claim,” in line 10, strike out the following: a sum greater 
than $10, which sum shall be payable only on the order of the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions,” and insert in lieu thereof the following: any 
sum or fee therefor.” 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, the chairman of the committee 
and the gentleman from Iowa made an appealing statement that 
if you amend the bill, cross a “t” or dot an “i,” you would be 
sure to lose the bill, and that no opportunity should be had for 
an amendment, There is all reason why the proper amend- 
ment should be allowed. The rest of us are in favor of this 
legislation. There is no question about it. But there is no 
possible excuse to-day under the procedure of the Pension Bu- 
reau, where claims are prepared and made out, where the afti- 
davits are prepared and where Members of Congress look after 
the cases, and where there is no expense to the applicant, for 
having $10 taken from the widow or the minor child. It is 
wholly unjustifiable. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. RAKER. In just a moment. No man under the pension 
law to-day can justify a charge of $10 or any other sum to the 
widow of any soldier under the present procedure of the Pension 
Bureau, 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. Not just at present. Every assistance is given 
to them to secure the pension. This $10 is solely and entirely 
for the purpose of maintaining bureaus here in Washington for 
the purpose of taking out of these widows’ portions $10, and 
nothing else. The Government is appropriating this money for 
the pension attorneys. The time has come when that sort of 
a provision ought to be taken out of these pension bills. There 
can be no justification for it. There is no reason for it. There 
is no occasion for it; and instead of the amendment that I offer 
here being a charge, it strikes out the permission of a fee and 
makes it a felony for a man to retain or charge any sum for 
assisting or preparing the papers, 

Mr, LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. Any attorney, any notary public. anyone in a 
clerical position is always ready and willing to assist the claim- 
ant in getting her papers properly made out so she can get her 
money. There is no question about it. There is no doubt in it. 


This is clean graft to the lawyer and to the firms that are here 
in Washington grafting from these widows. I am using my 
words advisedly, and the Members of this House know it. 

Now I yield to the distinguished gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. LANGLEY. This is a voluntary provision. You do not 
have to employ an attorney. There are many widows in my dis- 
trict who will not have to employ an attorney. 

Mr. RAKER. Why not vote to strike it out? 

Mr. LANGLEY, I would if it were not for the danger of pre- 
venting the early passage of this bill. 

Mr. RAKER. Oh, we are here for several months. We are 
not going to adjourn. We are here for proper legislation, and 
there is no reason for robbing these widows out of this $10. It is 
Sirs and should be stopped. There can be no justification 

or it. 

Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. BARNHART. If the gentleman struck out this provision 
with the safeguards that are placed about it, would not the graft- 
ing lawyers be able to take any sort of sum from these widows? 

Mr. RAKER. No; not with the language that follows. It 
says: 

That no agent, attorney, or other person engaged in preparing, pre- 
senting, or prosecuting any claim under the provisions o this act shall, 
directly or indirectly, contract for, demand, ve, or retain for such 
services in preparing, presenting, or prosecuting such claim— 

Any sum or fee therefor. Now, any “such person who shali 
violate any of the provisions of this section or shall wrongfully 
withhold from the pensioner or claimant the whole or any part 
of a pension or claim allowed due such pensioner or claimant 
under this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor,” and 
so forth. That is as it ought to be. Ninety-nine per cent of the 
claims are voluntarily presented now. But I want to tell you 
the agent sends out the word, and when you in your district do 
the work for them Mr. Pension Agent draws down $10 for the 
work that you do. That is what the situation is. 

ou GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yleld? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. The gentleman still believes that 
“a bird in the hand is worth two in the bush”? 

Mr. RAKER. Les; I believe that “a bird in the hand is 
worth two in the bush,” but I do not think this House can 
justify taking illegitimately $10 away from these widows. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I am talking about a bird “in 
the bush.” Does the gentleman believe that “a bird in the hand 
is worth two in the bush”? [Laughter.] 

Mr. RAKER. Ob, that trite old saying, that old, nonsensi- 
cal provision, amounts to nothing. |Luaughter.] 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. What I am afraid of is that the 
gentleman's cross-eyed amendment will never find its way 
back from the Senate. 

Mr. RAKER. If it is adopted, it will get back all right. It 
is the same old cry. If you do not give these fellows just 
what they demand, then the cry is raised that to amend the 
bill properly it might endanger its passage. That is moonshine, 
pure and simple. I want this legislation to pass and become n 
law. To correct any glaring errors in it is the duty of every 
Member and the business of the committee and the House. 
Because the wrong is carried in prior laws it is no rea- 
son that it should be continued in this. There is no better 
time to lop off this “little graft” on the widows and minors 
than at the present time. I am strongly for this bill and shall 
vote for it, would like to see this amendment adopted, and 
then the bill would be in fine shape. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from California [Mr. RAKER]. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the “ noes ” seemed to have it. 

Mr. RAKER. A division, Mr. Chairman, 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded, 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 9, noes 43. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr, Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill to the House with the recom- 
mendation that the bill pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Garrerr of Tennessee, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that that committee had had under consideration the bill 
(S. 4444) to pension widows and minor children of officers and 
enlisted men who served in the war with Spain, Philippine in- 
surrection, or in China, and had directed him to report the same 
back to the House with the recommendation that it pass. 


1918. 


The SPEAKER. ‘The question is on the third reading of the 
Senate bill. A 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read a third time and was 
read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is, Shall the bill pass? 
oe question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 

l was = 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I move to reconsider the vote 
hela the bill was passed and move to lay that motion on the 
table. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, no quorum! 

Mr. SIMS. You are on the Water Power Committee. 
going to do that sort of a job? 

3 Mr. RAKER. Iam going to make a point of no quorum when 

want to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California makes a 
point of no quorum. The Chair will count. 

Mr, KEATING. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. KEATING. In case the Chair would find a quorum is 
not present, would the vote come on the bill? The Chair had 
declared the bill passed, and I had started to make a motion to 
reconsider and lay on the table when the gentleman from Call- 
fornia interposed the point of no quorum, 

Moe! SPEAKER. What is it that the gentleman wants to 
know 9 

Mr. KEATING. I want to know, if a quorum is not present, 
whether a vote will come on the passage of the bill? 

The SPEAKER. Yes; it is an automatic call. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. FOSTER. If a quorum does not develop the bill fails? 

The SPEAKER. We will stay here and get a quorum. 

Mr. RAKER. There is a quorum here, and we should spend 
whatever time is necessary. 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Michigan rise? 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. Do I understand the Speaker to 
say that he had not indicated that the bill had passed? 

The SPEAKER. Oh, no. The Chair did not say anything of 
the sort. He said it had passed, and immediately the gentleman 
from California raised the point of no quorum. It simply 
precipitates an automatic roll call. There are only 110 Mem- 
bers here, not a quorum, and the Doorkeeper will close the 
doors, the Sergeant at Arms will notify the absentees, and the 
Clerk will call the roll. The question is on the passage of the 
bill. Those in favor of the passage of the bill will answer 
“yen” when their names are called; those opposed will answer 
u nay.” 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 228, nays 7, 
answered “ present“ 3, not voting 193, as follows: 


Are you 


YEAS—228. 
Alexa der Dallinger Hamlin Lobeck 
Almon Decker are London 
Anderson Denison Harrison, Miss, Lonergan 
ell Denton Harrison, Va. Lufkin 

Ayres Dickinson Hastings Lundeen 
Bankhead Dillon Haugen McArthur 
Barkley Dixon Hawley McClintic 
Barnhart Doolittle Hayden McFadden 
Beakes Jrane Heflin McKeown 
Bell Dunn Nelvering McLaughlir, Mich. 
Beshlin Dupré Hensle: McLemore 
Blackmon Eagan 1 iliard Mansfield 
Bland, Va. Eagle Holland Mapes 
Booher Edmonds Huddleston Martin 
Boriand Elliott Hull, Iowa Mays . 
Bowers Ellsworth Hull, Tenn. Miller, Minn. 
Brand Esch Humphreys Miller, Wash. 
Brodbeck Evans Husted Mondell 
Browne Fairchild, B. L. Hutchinson Montague 
Brumbaugh Fairfielit Igoe Moon 
Burroughs Ferris Jacoway Moore, Pa 
Byrnes, &. Fess Johnson, Ky. Moores, Ind. 
Campbell, Kans. Fields Johnson, Wash. Morgan 
Candler, Miss. Focht Kahn Mot 
Cannon Foster Keating Nelson 
Cantril! Frear Kennedy, Iowa Nicholls, S. C. 
Carlin French Kettner Nichols, Mich. 
Carter, Okla. Gallagher Kinkaid Oldfield 
Cary „ Galliyan Kitchin Oliver, Ala. 
Chandler, N. Y. Gandy Knutson Oliver, N. X. 
Church Garrett, Tex. Kraus Olney 
Clark, Fla. Gillett La Follette Osborne 
Classon Godwin, N. C. Langley Overmyer 
Cleary Good Arsen Overstreet 
Coady Goodwin, Ark. Lazaro Padgett 
Collier Green, lowa Lea, Cal, Park 
Connelly, Kans. Greene, Vt Lee, Ga. Parker, N. J. 

ple, Griest Lesher Parker, N. Y. 

‘ox Griffin Lever Platt 

Crisp Hadley I? hicum Pratt 
Crosser Hamill Little Rainey, II. T. 
Curry, Cal. Hamilten, Mich. Iittlepage Rainey, J. W. 


Sanders, La. 
Schall 
Scott, Mich 


Blanton 
Buchanan 


Helm 


Anthony 
Ashbrook 


Emerson 
Estopinal 
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Sears Taylor, Colo. 
Shallenberger Temple 
Sherley "homas 
Shouse Timberlake 
Sims Tinkham 
Sinnott Towner 
Sloan an Dyke 
Smith, Idaho Venable 
Snook Vestal 
Steagall Vinson 
Steenerson Waiker 
Stephens, Miss. Wal 
Stiness Wason 
Tague Watkins 
Taylor, Ark. ebb 
NAYS—7. 


Connally, Tex. 
Garner 


on 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—3. 


Sisson 


Garrett, Tenn. 


Sumners 


NOT VOTING—193. 


Fairchild, G. W. 
Farr 


Freeman 
Fuller, III. 
Fuller, Mass, 
Gard 


Garland 


Kiess, Pa. 
Kincheloe 
Kin 


E 
Kreider 


So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Until further notice: 


Mr. 


LaGuardia 
Lehlbach 


Saunders, Va. 
Scott, Iowa 


Pou with Mr. Sanvers of Indiana. 

. Rucker with Mr. STERLING of Illinois. 
. SHERwoop with Mr. Woop of Indiana, 
. STEDMAN with Mr. IRELAND. 

. Price with Mr. SANDERS of New York. 
. Russet with Mr. Kress of Pennsylvania. 
. SMALL with Mr. LONGWORTH. 
. RAGSPALE with Mr. SANFORD. 
. STERLING of Pennsylvania with Mr. Kino. 
. ScuLLY with Mr. LEHLBACH. 


Mr, THomas F. Surrit with Mr. SNELL. 
Mr. SULLIVAN with Mr. McCurtocn, 


. RAYBURN with Mr. STRONG. 
. WALTON with Mr. Swyr. 
. SHACKLEFORD with Mr. McKenzie. 


Mr. CHARLES B. Santa with Mr. Mvupp. 


. WEAVER with Mr. MAGEE. 
. Roprnson with Mr. PAIGE. 
. WHITE with Mr. STEGEL, 


Mr, Wise with Mr. Rowe, 


. YounG of Texas with Mr. Warpow. 

. WATson of Virginia with Mr. Kearns. 

. KELLY of Pennsylvania with Mr. JAMES. 
„ DEWALT with Mr. EMERSON. 

. Hoop with Mr. FRANCIS. 


Mr. Hovsron with Mr. Curnte of Michigan. 
Mr. Doortne with Mr. Granas of Pennsylvania, 


Mr. Howard with Mr. HAYES. 
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Welling 


White, Me. 
Williams 


W. T 
Wright 
Zihlman 


Quin 


Scolt. Pa. 
Scully 


Sells 
Shackleford 
Sherwood 

iegel 
Slayden 
Slem 


Sma 
Smith, Mich. 
C. B. 


Steele 
Stephens, Nebr, 
Sterling, III. 
Sterling, Pa. 
Stevenson 


Young, Tex, 
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. Key of Ohio with Mr. Georce W. FAIRCHILD, 
. Dies with Mr. HEATON. 

. KINCHELOE with Mr. Darrow. 

. McAnprews with Mr. FULLER of Massachusetts. 
„ Fisaer with Mr. HERSEY. 

. Garp with Mr. FREEMAN. 

. MAHER with Mr. GLYNN. 

. NEEty with Mr. DAVIDSON. 

Donuts with Mr. Gnahax of Ilinois. 

. O'SHaunessy with Mr. FARR. 

. Doarrxick with Mr. Gray of New Jersey. 

. Grass with Mr. Fonn xxx. 

Foo with Mr. GARLAND. 

. Gray of Alabama with Mr. Foss, 

. Donovan with Mr. HASKELL. 

. FLYNN with Mr. Davis. 

. Gorpon with Mr. Gooparr, 

. Dovauton with Mr. Gour. 

. PHELAN with Mr. DYER. 

„Pork with Mr. FULLER of Illinois. 

. STEPHENS of Nebraska with Mr. AUSTIN. 

. Sapara with Mr. PURNELL. 

. SLAypDEN with Mr. McKINLEY. 

. Tarsorr with Mr. BROWNING. 

„ TLAN with Mr. DOWELL. 

. STEVENSON with Mr. SNYDER, 

. SusmexERs with Mr. Reavis. 

Dil with Mr. Hicks. 

. Brack with Mr. Cooper of Ohio. 

. Tirosrpson with Mr. Greene of Massachusetts, 

Mr. Lexx with Mr. ELSTON. 

Mr. AsHnnook with Mr. ANTHONY. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania with Mr. Carter of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. Caraway with Mr. Coorrn of Wisconsin. 

. Burxetr with Mr. BACHARACH. 

. Carew with Mr. COSTELLO. 

. Dare of New York with Mr. Branp of Indiana. 

. Byrrxs of Tennessee with Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma. 
. DELANEY with Mr. Coorer of West Virginia. 

. CALDWELL with Mr. Brrrren. 

. Dent with Mr. Craco. 

. STEELE with Mr. BUTEER. i 

Mr. Craypoot with Mr. CLARK of Pennsylvania. 

On this vote: 

Mr. Kexxepy of Rhode Island (for) with Mr. 
(against). 

Mr. HELM. Mr. Speaker, how am I reeorded? 

The SPEAKER. In the negative. 

Mr. HELM. I am paired with the gentleman from Rhode 
Island, Mr. KENNEDY, and I desire to withdraw my vote and 
answer “present.” 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Speaker, my colleague Mr, 
Date of Vermont is unavoidably absent. If present, I am cer- 
tuin he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. MAPES. I was requested by my colleague Mr. CRAM- 
ton. to say that if he were present on this roll call he would 
vote “ yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER, A quorum is present. The Doorkeeper will 
unlock the doors. The bill is passed. 

On motion of Mr. KEATING, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE, 


Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I call from the Speaker's 
table II. R. 12100 and move to concur in the Senate amend- 
ments. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the bill (H. R. 12100) 
to amend the act approved September 7, 1916, entitled “An act to 
establish a United States Shipping Board for the purpose of 
encouraging, developing, and creating a naval auxiliary and 
naval reserve and a merchant marine to meet the requirements 
of the commerce of the United States with its Territories and 
possessions and with foreign countries; to regulate carriers by 
water in the foreign and interstate commerce of the United 
States; and for other purposes,” with Senate amendments. 

The SPEAKER. What is the legislative parliamentary 
status of this bill? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. The Honse passed the bill and it comes 
back here with Senate amendments. 

The SPEAKER. Does any Senate amendment require action 
in the Committee of the Whole? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. It does not. 


HELM 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the Senate amend- 
ments. 

The Senate amendments were read. 
gs CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I would like to know what this 

8. - 

Mr. ALEXANDER. It is a bill that passed the House a few 
days ago amending the shipping act. ‘The purpose of it is in 
the main to prevent American ships passing to a foreign flag 
without the consent of the Government, through the Shipping 
Board, and also to give the Government control over the ship- 
yards and other shipbuilding facilities used in building ships. 
The first amendment the Senate made to the bill is on page 5, 
subdivision “c,” where the House prohibited the entering into 
any contract, agreement, or understanding to construct a ves- 
sel within the United States for or to be delivered to any 
person not a citizen of the United States,” and the Senate 
added this language: “ without expressly stipulating that such 
construction shall not begin until after the war or emergency 
proclaimed by the President has ended.” 

Mr. CANNON, I have not got a bill with the Senate amend- 
ments. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. The bill has not been printed with the 
Senate amendments. 

Mr. CANNON. I think it ought to be printed. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. It is a privileged bill nnd was reported 
back to the House to-day. 

Mr. CANNON. It may be a privileged bill, but what the 
gentleman has said is just so much Greek to me. It is familiar 
to the gentleman, but I doubt if there are a dozen men in the 
House who recollect, in the first place, what was in the bill as 
it passed the House, and, second, who know what the amend- 
ments do. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. It liberalizes the provisions of the 
House bill to this extent: Under the Senate amendment Ameri- 
can shipyards may contract to build ships for foreign aceount 
provided they expressly stipulate that such construction shall 
not begin until the war or the emergency has ended. As the 
bill passed the House, shipyards were prohibited from enter- 
ing into any contract or agreement or understanding to con- 
struct a vessel in the United States to be delivered to any 
person not a citizen of the United States. The Senate amend- 
ments provided that they may enter into a contract, provided 
it is expressly stipulated that the construction should not be- 
gin until after the war or the emergency has ended. As we 
passed the bill, they could not enter into the contract at all. 

Mr. CANNON. This allows them fo enter into a contract? 

Mr, ALEXANDER. Yes; but it expressly stipulates that 
ape shall not enter into the construction until the emergency 
S over. 

Mr. CANNON. That is one amendment. What is the next? 

Mr, ALEXANDER. On page 7 the House bill provided: 


Any such sale, mortgage, lease, charter, delivery. transfer, docu- 
mentation, or agreement therefor shall be yoid, whether made within 
or without the United States, and any consideration id therefor 
or deposited in connection therewith shall be recoverable at the suit 
of the person who has paid or deposited the same, or of his successors 
or assigns, after the tender of such vessel, ee dry doek, ship- 
building or ship-repairing plant or facilities, or interest therein, or ef 
such stocks, bonds, or other seeurities, to the person entitled thereto, or 
after forfeiture thereof to the United States— 

And the Senate added this language— 


unless the person to whom the consideration was paid, or in whose 
interest It was deposited, entered into the tra on in the honest 
belief that the person who paid er deposited such consideration was a 
citizen of the United States. 

The other Senate amendments are merely verbal, 

At the bottom of page 7 the word “or” is stricken out; its 
insertion was a typographical error. Then in line 23, page 8, 
the word “said” is inserted to make the reference to sections 
9 and 87 more specific. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. I note that in the print of the bill that we have 
the language in italics is the language of the two Senate amend- 
ments as reported to the Senate by the committee of the Sen- 
ate. Now, what is there that we can get to show us the bil as 
it passed the Senate? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. 
passed the Senate. 

Mr. WALSH. And it contains the identical amendments as 
reported to the Senate? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Now, this language on page 7 Says 


unless the person to whom the consideration was paid, or In whose 
interest it was deposited, entered into the transaction in the honest 
belief that the person whe paid or deposited such cousideration was a 
citizen of the United States. 


I have examined the engrossed bill as it 
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That will, it would seem, destroy or nullify the rest of the 


section. He is not put on his guard and there is nothing for 
him to inquire about. He can go into the transaction and say 
that he honestly believed the man was a citizen of the United 
States, and that is enough to absolve him. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I do not think any man would do any- 
thing prohibited here and take those chances unless he was act- 
ing in good faith. 8 

Mr. WALSH. If he says he was acting in good faith, and 
under the provisions of the bill if he says he had an honest 
belief, that ends it, whether there was any justification for him 
to have had that belief or not, 

It seems to me that the language used in this amendment is 
rather unfortunate in exempting the party receiving this con- 
sideration from the operations of the act, if he simply says he 
had an honest belief that the person who paid or deposited the 
consideration was a citizen of the United States. He may have 
that honest belief as the result of collusion between the other 
parties, of which he has no knowledge. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I hardly think that is true. Of course, 
if the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries had framed 
that amendment I think they would have framed it in happier 
language, but it was framed by the Committee on Commerce 
in the Senate, and they reported it out of the committee in that 
form and it was agreed to in the Senate, and while it does not 
meet my entire approval, yet the legal department of the Ship- 
ping Board feel that it is not so serious that the bill should be 
sent to conference upon that account. 

Mr. WALSH. I have seen bills sent to conference for matters 
of less consequence. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I have advised with the members of my 
committee about it, those who are here, and who would be mem- 
bers of the conference committee, and we have agreed that it is 
advisable to take the course that I have indicated. 

Mr. WALSH. As I understand the gentleman, he thinks that 
this language is not strictly necessary and that there is no real 
need for adding to the provision as reported by his committee. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. ‘The Senate committee thought so—— 

Mr. WALSH. No; but I am talking abont the gentleman's 
committee. 

Mr. ALEXANDER, And their idea was to protect the inno- 
cent purchaser, and there is reason why that may be done; but 
they—- : 

Mr. WALSH. If this measure went to conference, does not 
the gentleman think that the idea sought to be expressed in 
this language might be incorporated in the bill in language that 
would be a little more definite and would not permit opportuni- 
ties for fraud. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. As I said to the gentleman, I think if 
the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries had framed 
the language it would have been happier and clearer. 

Mr. WALSH. I will say to the gentleman that his committee 
has brought some very important measures into this House and 
they have been very carefully phrased and have been reported 
after careful consideration. It does not seem that we ought to 
clutter up a bill which was very carefully prepared by his com- 
mittee, by language framed loosely somewhere else, and I am 
sorry the gentleman did not ask to have this measure go to con- 
Terence. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALEXANDER, Yes. 

Mr. TOWNER, I would like to ask the gentleman from Mis- 
souri if he is sure that this amendment proposed by the com- 
mittee was adopted by the Senate. 

Mr. ALEXANDER, I know it was. I have examined the 
report. 

Mr. TOWNER, I did not know whether the gentleman knew 
it or not. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Certainly; it was adopted by the Senate. 

Mr. TOWNER. ‘There is nothing before the House to show 
that the amendment was adopted by the Senate. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. The Senate bill is here and I have ex- 
amined the engrossed copy and the report accomps:-ying it, and 
there is no doubt about it, in my mind. 

Mr. TOWNER. But that is not available to Members of the 
House. What I wanted to call attention to, and I think it is a 
very serious matter, is this: Two or three times bills have been 
sent over in just the condition that this is in. We have been 
taking things on faith. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
ALEXANDER] has made a very complete explanation. I have no 
objection whatever in this particular case, but I am quite sure 
that he will agree wita me that these bills ought not to be 
passed on by the House unless they have the opportunity of 
really knowing what are the amendments proposed, and the 


only way. that this can be done is by providing that they shall 
be printed as Senate amendments and adopted by the Senate. 
Then the House may have the right to consider them and know 
what they mean and understand their effect. We do not always 
have the benefit of such complete and satisfactory explanations 
as has been made by the chairman of the committee, but what 
we ought to have in all cases are the amendments of the Senate 
just as they have been made, so that the House may really see 
them and know what they are. 

Mr. ALEXANDER, I agree with the gentleman, but tha rules 
do not provide that the bill shall be printed showing the Senate 
amendments unless it is referred to the committee. The rules 
should provide that bills shall be printed with the Senate 
amendments when they come over from the Senate to the Bouse. 

The SPEAKER, The question is on, concurring in the Seaate 
amendments. 

The Senate amendments were concurred in. 

On motion of Mr. ALEXANDER, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the Senate amendments were concurred in was laid on 
the table. 

- EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 

Mr. WELTY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks on the bill S. 4444. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the House grant general leave to Members to extend their re- 
marks on the pension bill (S. 4444) which has just been passed 
for three legislative days. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I ask leave to extend and 
revise my own remarks on that bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 

Mr, BARNHART Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SLOAN], 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. WILHIAus], the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Barnuarr], and the gentieman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Ronntxs] all make the same request. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
shall object unless the request is so framed as to have the 
extensions made within five legisiative days. 

The SPEAKER. The gentlemen ask unanimous consent to 
extend their remarks upon the pension bill just passed within 
five legislative days, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the bill S. 1419, 
the water-power bill. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. 
withhold that for a moment? 


ADJOUBNMENT TO FRIDAY, JULY 12, 1918. 


Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I want to submit another request. 
Mr. Speaker, I am informed from almost every source that 
there are quite a number of Members of the House who will 
not be here and can not be here to-morrow, having made a 
previous engagement thinking the House would recess, and 
that there will be no quorum to-morrow and no business done, 
and I am going to ask that when the House adjourns to-day 
it adjourn to meet on Thursday next. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn 
to mect next Thursday. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
the distinguished chairman of the committee has not stated 
the reason that a great many Members will not be here, but I 
have been advised that a reason for the absence of a great 
many Members to-morrow will also preclude their being present 
on Thursday. 

Mr, SIMS. There will be ne vote on Thursday. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, I think there is a disposition on the 
part of Members interested in this measure to have it considered 
only when a quorum is present, and if there is not going to be 


Will the gentleman kindly 
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one here Thursday there is no need of attempting to proceed 
with its consideration any more than to-morrow. 

Mr. SIMS. In general debate, as the gentleman knows, 
there is never a quorum in attendance on the committee. 

Mr. WALSH. You only have general debate to-morrow, and 
yet the gentleman says 

Mr. SIMS. Then I will change the request, Mr. Speaker, and 
ask that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet 
on Friday next for the same reason I stated at first. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
ebject, will the gentleman explain to the House and the country 
why he wants to adjourn over until Thursday? 

Mr. SLMS. Because I understand there will not be a quorum 
here to-morrow or the next day. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Why not? A great many of us want to 
get home. Why should we adjourn over to-morrow or the next 
day? 

Mr. SIMS. I make this upon the request of the leaders on 
both sides of the House, who think it will not delay anything. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Is there any reason? 

Mr. SIMS. There will not be a quorum, 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Why not a quorum to-morrow? 

Mr. SIMS. That is the explanation—— 

Mr, CANNON. Does the gentleman want me to whisper in 
his ear? 

Mr. SIMS. It is not my personal request; I am requesting 
this on necount of the statement made to me by the leaders on 
both sides. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I withdraw any objection I have. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr, DOOLITTLE. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
what is the reason? 

Mr. SIMS. I have said, I do not know how often, the in- 
formation is there will be no quorum here to-morrow or the 
next day, and the gentleman from Massachusetts has just said 
the water-power bill can not proceed without a quorum. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. And if we hold a session to-morrow there 
will be no quorum to-morrow or the next day if we are in 
Session? 

Mr. SIMS. No matter whether we are in session or not, that 
is my information. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will yield to 

me, I desire to say that I am not at all mealy-mouthed about 
telling what the reason is. There is nothing to evade as far 
as I enn observe. Some two or three weeks ago everyone ex- 
peeted there would be a recess, and accepted an invitation to 
go to Atlantic City to attend the national Elks’ convention, a 
very respectable and proper thing to do, and it is very embar- 
rassing now for Members to be held here; and, inasmuch as the 
chairman of the Committee on Water Power has made this 
request, I see no impropriety and no reason why Members should 
not carry out their program in the acceptance of the invitation. 
I am willing to accept what responsibility may devolve upon 
me in reference to stating the reason. Some 225 men have 
accepted the invitation, and it will probably break a quorum, 
whether we adjourn over or whether we do not. 
- Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Speaker, if I may have just 
a moment. I understood this bill was taken up under the 
express consideration that Calendar Wednesday was not to be 
interfered with? 

The SPEAKER. That is right. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. To-morrow is Calendar Wednes- 
day. How will that affect the arrangement that may be made 
about a quorum, which applies, I understand, only to the water- 
power bill? Now, to-morrow is Calendar Wednesday, and you 
do not need a quorum here to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair knows; but this request of the 
gentleman from Tennessee cuts out to-morrow, which is Cal- 
endar Wednesday. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Sims] 
asks unanimous consent that when the House adjourns to-day 
it adjourn to meet on Friday at 12 o'clock noon. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


CONVENTION BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND GREAT BRITAIN 
(H. DOC, NO. 1220). 


Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I want to make a unanimous- 
consent request for a publication as a document, if I may have 
one moment’s time. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that there be printed as a House document 10,000 copies, to be 
distributed through the document room of the Louse, of the 
message of the President of the United States setting forth 
the treaty which has just been ratified between the United 
States and Great Britain defining the military service and 
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status of the citizens of each country resident in the other 
country, and together therewith the general legislation carry- 
ing this treaty into effect in the United States that was carried 
in the annual Army bill that was passed two or three days ago. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. MILLER] 
asks unanimous consent that 10,000 copies of the President's 
message on the subject of the treaty between the United States 
and Great Britain, together with legislation set out in the 
Army bill, be printed as a document and sent to the document. 
room. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. On what? 

Mr. CROSSER. On the general situation. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks leave to ex- 
tend his remarks on general subjects. 

Mr. WALSH. The state of the Union? 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BARNHART. Reserving the right to object, are these the 
gentleman’s own remarks? 

Mr. CROSSER. Yes; my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none, 


WAR-RISK INSURANCE LAW AND ITS OPERATIONS. 


Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed as a document the report that was made, at the instance 
of the Secretary of the Treasury and Secretary of War, by Col. 
Robert M. Lord, Maj. Wolfe, and Mr. Herbert D, Brown, Chief 
of the United States Bureau of Efficiency, with reference to the 
war-risk insurance law and its operations. It is a report that 
will be of great benefit to the bureau and of great benefit to the 
Members of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent that 
a report made by Col. Lord, and the others he has mentioned, be 
printed as a House document. 

Mr. WALSH. Oh, well, Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, why does not the Treasury Department print it as a 
document? 

Mr. SIMS. I do not know. 

Mr. WALSH. They ought to do so. 
printing documents. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

Mr, BARNHART. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask that it be printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp for the benefit of the Members. 3 

Mr. WALSH. I object. 


WATER-POWER LEGISLATION. 


Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill S. 1419. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill S. 1419. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill S. 1419, the water-power bill, with Mr. 
Wess in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Sims] 
is recognized. 

Mr, SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I had commenced to make a 
statement, but on account of questions being asked which were 
very pertinent, and in trying to answer them, and having made 
a motion to rise, I had hardly begun my speech on the general 
purposes and provisions of the bill. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Will the gentleman pardon me 
if I continue those questions along the same line until the sub- 
ject has been concluded, to this point, at least? 

It will be recalled that we were determining, if we could, in 
anticipation of the purpose and the construction to be given to 
this law, whether a man undertaking to develop water power 
on one of the nonnavigable interior streams of a State would be 
obliged to apply to the Federal Government for authority to 
begin that work, or whether he could continue, as he has in 
the past, under the authority of the State law. Is the gentle- 


{After a pause.] The 


We ought not to be 


man prepared to give any definite answer to that proposition 
as he is informed now? 

Mr, SIMS. I will reply as I did before, that the improvement 
of a navigable stream, of course, depends entirely upon the 
consent of Congress, With reference to whether or not a pro- 
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posed improvement or dam would affect adversely the naviga- 
tion of the river, or that a stream which is a tributary of a 
navigable river, if dammed for water-power purposes, would 
so divert the course of the stream as to materially reduce the 
flow of water and its depth for navigable purposes in the navi- 
gable portion of the river of which it is a tributary would be 
a question of fact to be determined in each case. - 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. That we went over. All I want 
to try to ascertain—and I can see, perhaps, the hopelessness of 
it—is whether, if the gentleman or any of us were undertaking 
a private venture on those heretofore comparatively unnoticed 
streams, he would think that we ought to go to the Federal 
Government in the first instance or go along, as we have here- 
tofore, and make our application to our State government as 
a matter of course? 

Mr. SIMS. As set forth by the gentleman, I think there will 
be no danger to your State authorities giving no heed to the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. With that in mind, I would like 
to suggest this to the gentleman: On page 26, lines 1, 2, 3, 4, and 
5, of the bill now under consideration, there is given a defini- 
tion of so-ealled navigable waters, as follows: 

“ Navigable waters means all streams Ksi . io of , and other 
bodies of water or parts thereof, over wh: i Cne has jurisdiction 
under its authority to regulate th foreign nations and 
among the several States. 

On page 22 of the print of this bill we have in the text of the 
Senate bill—which was stricken out by the House Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce in reporting the bill back 
to the House—a definition of navigable waters and the p 
of this act with regard to them that it seems te me might well 
be substituted for the definition given in the House committee's 
report on page 26. The text of the Senate definition is as 
follows. 

That the term “navigable waters“ as used in this act and as 
apone to streams shall construed to include only such streams or 
= of ar ong as are in their ordinary natural condition used for the 

ansportation of 3 ate property in interstate or foreign com- 
merce or peng a 1 Improvement heretofore or regen: made 
have been or ys usable in such commerce. As to all other 
streams or Aier of streams over which ge 7 ye A 
under its N hy to regulate commerce foreign 

tates, permission is hereby 8 to construet 
1 however, to removal or r n, without ex- 
when- 
or the 


any ai 8 stream « = —4 


under the conditions with all the Tights ay sip herein —— 
tor streams or parts ot streams used transportation of per- 
sons or pro y in interstate or rme ag 6 sij their ordinary, 
natural, or provea condition. Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to grant any right to occupy er use any public land. 

May I ask the gentleman, if it does not trespass upon his 
good nature, whether he might not be willing to accept an 
amendment at the proper time that substituted the Senate 
text on page 22 for the House definition given in lines 1 to 5, 
on page 26? 

Mr. SIMS. In reply to the gentleman I will say that, repre- 
senting the action of the committee or the majority of it, of 
course, I could not consent unless it had been submitted to the 
committee and it had agreed to it. Personally I think the 
definition on page 26 is hardly a definition at all. It depends on 
the facts with reference to each stream. The definition in the 
Senate bill, page 22, is more definite, but whether or not it is 
more accurate as a legal question is something I would not want 
to undertake to pass on. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Would the gentleman allow me to make 
a suggestion right there? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The provision on page 22, the language 
stricken out in the Senate bill, is the gist of a Supreme Court 
decision covering the case of navigable streams, already passed 
upon by the United States Supreme Court. 

Mr. SIMS. We will have plenty of time to consider that in 
the amending stage of the bill. 

When this matter came up I had just made a statement from 
the hearings that there is now, or was in 1916, 6,000,000 horse- 
power of developed water power in the United States; that one- 
half, or 3,000,000 of it, would not be affected in the slightest by 
the passage of this or any other bill by the Federal Government, 
as I understand it. This 3,000,000, or one-half of all of it, was 
developed on streams not navigable or not situated on the public 
lands. The entire amount of water power that has been de- 
veloped that would be subject to this bill or ifs provisions now 
amounts to 3,000,000 horsepower. It is estimated by Mr. Merrill, 
chief engineer of the Forest Service of the Department of Agri- 
culture, that there is about, as I now recall, 26,000,000 potential 


horsepower undeveloped in the United States. Other estimators, 
perhaps less accurate—and Mr. Merrill admits that it is more 
or less a guess—have estimated that the potential horsepower in 


the United States amounts to fifty or sixty millions. It is also 
estimated that there is fifty or sixty millions undeveloped horse- 
power in the Dominion of Canada. 

The power shortage in the United States has become exceed- 
ingly acute. There is a greater demand for the increase of 
mechanical power at this time than there has ever been before in 
the United States. It is more acute now, perhops, during the 
war than it will ever be again, unless there is another war. 
But it will grow no less. The question of the development of 
hydroelectric power means that you are converting water power 
for the purpose of transmission, for the purpose of shipment, so 
to speak, Water power is just as potential, just as needful, and 
just as serviceable as Is electric power. But raw material, in the 
first place, would have to be shipped, transported to the site of 
the water power, and finished products or manufactured products 
would then have to be transported from the water power to the 
markets. Therefore by converting water power into electric 
power we can avoid a great drain upon the traffic facilities of 
the country, the railroads and the rivers, for the reason that you 
transport the energy to the place where perhaps the raw material 
may be in large supply, possibly where it is cheaper to transport 
the raw material, if it has to be transported, than it would to 
transport it to the site of the water power. So, after all, this is 
a transportation question, a question of transportation of phys- 
ical property. 

For instance, here may be an iron-ore bank, a large deposit of 
iron, and near by, as in the case of Birmingham, Ala., large 
deposits of coal. If a water power exists within reach of 
Birmingham, although the coal may be near the iron ore, or 
the iron ore may be near the coal, yet if we can transmit or 
transport electric current by reason of the development of a 
water power, it can be generated cheaply, we can actually 
operate machinery in Birmingham near the iron ore and coal 
mines at a less cost than could be done if we had to trans- 
port either the coal or iron ore a short distance, or both a 
short distance, to the manufacturing plant. It saves an im- 
mense expenditure in motive power. Consequently the in- 
creased cost of coal alone, the great draft upon the railway 
motive power at present, if there was nothing else in it, would 
of itself constitute a very great demand for the development of 
hydroelectric power by the development of water powers. 

Take the case on the Pacific coast. Take the State of Cali- 
fornia, where at present their entire power supply must either 
come from water-power produced electricity or from coal that 
costs $6 or $8 a ton, or fuel oil, which is now the chief supply 


‘of power in the State of California. The oil wells of California 


are gradually being exhausted. The supply is growing less and 
less every year. Hence the great necessity of an early develop- 
ment of additional water power in California because of the 
rapid exhaustion of fuel oil. 

California has but few streams that are navigable on which 
water power can be developed, but there are a great number 
of water powers that can be created by impounding the waters 
in the mountains which are on public lands, and it is extremely 
necessary that we should have legislation with reference to 
further development of water power upon the public lands adja- 
cent to those Western States, while the water-power development 
in the States east of the Mississippi River and, in fact, east of 
the Rocky Mountains, is confined almost altogether to navigable 
streams; not altogether, but those that would be immediately 
developed under the provisions of this bill would be those devel- 
oped through power dams upon navigable streams. 

The Senate bill which we are amending applied only to 
navigable rivers. The Adamson bill, which was passed by the 
House last Congress, applied only to the navigable rivers. The 
Ferris bill applied to the public lands only. All of which is com- 
bined in this one bill. The power shortage in the Eastern States, 
on the Atlantic seaboard, and where our great war industries 
are now located, is very great. 

I will admit that ordinarily in the development of a water- 
power site for the manufacture of electricity the time required, 
first. in order to make preliminary surveys of the sites to ascer- 
tain what can be done in the way of financing the scheme, is 
considerable. It takes time, and it takes a long time, to build 
a tremendous dam. A water-power dam in some places, on 
some watercourses, is estimated to cost as high as $25,000,000. 
But there are a number of Government dams, navigation dams, 
dams that have been built on navigable rivers for the p 
of improving navigation, that are now unavailable simply be- 
cause there is no law that permits their utilization, Those dams, 
or the water powers produced by Government navigation dams, 
can be made available immediately; that is, just as soon as 
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the electric generating machinery and transmission wires can 
be constructed. The Government is getting no return, not a 
dollar, on the money in the navigation dams. There is a dam 
of that kind in Arkansas; three, I believe, in the State of Minne- 
sota; there are three or four in the State of Ohio; perhaps one 
or more in Alabama, that as soon as the bill is passed and im- 
provement made, either by the Government itself or by private 
capital under permit or license, as provided for in this bill, can 
be made available in time to be of very great benefit during the 
war, unless the war fortunately ends in less time than we have 
hope that it will end. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the chairman of the committee yield 
for a question? 

Mr. SIMS. Certainly. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I am curious to know what the committee 
had in mind with reference to the utilization of these water 
powers by the Government. Is it the thought of the committee 
that Government use is only contemplated for war-time pur- 
poses, or is any use by the Government contemplated after 
the cessation of the war, in peace times? 

Mr. SIMS. The bill provides for the development of water 
powers either by private capital or by the Government. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I know, but what thought had the commit- 
tee in mind with reference to its utilization by the Government? 
For what purposes was it contemplated that it might be used? 

Mr. SIMS. It is not limited, but naturally it is supposed that 
it will be utilized by the Government for Government purposes; 
but there is nothing in the bill that will prevent the Government 
from operating hydroelectric energy just as the Government 
itself may determine that its necessities require. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. Certainly. 

Mr. CANNON. I have hop-skip-and-jumped through this 
bill. I want to see if my conclusion is correct. It is a bill of 
many pages, and I regard it as a bill of importance; but I 
came to the conclusion after finishing the reading that no one 
in the United States, except a man needing a conservator, would 
ever buy a bond if a private individual undertook to finance 
one of these improvements under all the provisions of the bill. 
Therefore it seems to me it is a bill in effect to promote unl- 
versal Government development. 

Mr, SIMS. I do not understand the gentleman from Illinois 
to mean that the practical effect of it will be that there will be 
no improvement by private capital. Is that what the gentle- 
man means? 

Mr. CANNON. Precisely. I have read the bill, and if I 
understand it I think it is so hedged about with provisions and 
exceptions, with regulation by the States and then regulation 


by the National Government, that it seems to me no man could 


finance the improvement, for the simple reason that these com- 
panies do not make these improvements with their own money. 
They do not finance in that way. So while the bill professes to 
provide for financing by individuals or by citizens, it seems to me 
that there will never be any of that kind of financing, and it 
strikes me there will be no financing at all unless it is done by 
the Government. 

Mr, SIMS. In reply to the gentleman from Illinois, I beg 
to say that men who are engineers and have expert knowledge 
of water-power development and who know its cost and the 
methods of financing, I think without one exception, who have 
been before our committee have spoken in very high terms 
of the bill, and have said they think there is no question that 
there will be development under the bill as it is reported to the 
House. Besides that a member of the investment banking house 
of Harris, Forbes & Co. appeared before the committee and 
made a statement as to what his firm or bank would do. 

Mr. BENJAMIN L. FAIRCHILD. Will the gentleman men- 
tion the name of the member of Harris, Forbes & Co. who ap- 
peared before the committee? 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Krauthoff, who is a very intelligent man. 
His statement would interest anybody. Harris, Forbes & Co. 
are one of the model investment banking houses of the United 
States, and all others that are models would act along the same 
line. Mr. Krauthoff stated that the firm of Harris, Forbes & 
Co. will not buy a bond or advance one dollar for construction 
purposes under this bill or under any other. 

This is a broken way to discuss this subject, but after all it 
is a very good way to do it. The gentleman from Illinois asks 
a question that puts everybody’s mind on the subject and that 
gives me an opportunity to turn to that portion of the hearing 
that will answer the gentleman’s question. That is a very good 
way to do. It takes time, but we seem to have a reasonable 
amount of time before us. Now, I want to read to you what 
Mr. Krauthoff said on that very subject, as to what a good 
house like his will do and what they will not do with reference 


to financing these propositions. On page 451 of the hearings, 
Mr. Krauthoff says: 

I would like to give you, very briefly, some Idea of the care with 
which we go into a public-utilify situation prior to our undertaking 
any bond financing thereon. In the first place, the property, of course, 
has to be on an established and going basis. We do not finance so-called 
construction propositions in any stage. They have to have a record 
of operations and of earnings before we are interested at all. The con- 
1 stage has to be financed by the junior people, who get 
back some of their money later on through The sale of the bonds, 

The first phase of our investigation is to send out an engineer to 
make a report on the property, including a very conservative valua- 
tion or appraisal of the purely physical property, ause this physical- 
property valuation is what, in the last analysis, we base our bond issue 
on. In other words, we figure that if our bonds are well within that 
valuation they are safe, other factors being equally favorable. The 
legal phases of the situation are gone over most carefully by our at- 
torneys, a detailed report on its business aspects is made by a member 
of our organization, and the earnings are reported on and verified by 
our accountant. 

Then these various expert reports and opinions are taken together 
and discussed by the house in order to determine, in view of the facts 
brought out in the reports and opinions, whether it is conservative to 
loan on that property at all, and, if it is, what is a conservative amount 
for the proposed bond issue, and by what restrictions such a bond issue 
should be safeguarded? We have never handled a share of stock in our 
entire career, and we have no personal interest at stake in the junior 
end or any other end of the situation Sank of course, from the broad 

of the economic advantages wh ch will accrue to this coun- 


out of all the projects that come to us I do not wuppers At a Wass handig 
will meet all our 


That is the statement from high authority, that they will not 
advance one dollar for construction purposes, that they will not 
buy a bond until the project is a completed, going, money- 
earning concern. At another place in the same hearing his state- 
ment is, as I now recall it, that the project must earn net twice 
the amount of the interest on the indebtedness before they will 
loan at any stage. 

Now, a very proper question arises, very germane to the whole 
inquiry, How are we going to develop these vast and expensive 
water-power projects at all? 

During war prices the labor to the extent it is used would 
perhaps cost twice what it would at any other time. Materials 
would cost perhaps twice what they did before the war. The 
construction work not only of the dam but the water-power dam, 
the generating machinery, transmission lines, distribution 
plants—all of it would cost double what it would in normal times, 
Therefore a project would have to be exceedingly inviting in the 
way of future profits to justify the investment of capital at this 
time in a 50-year contract. The license is not to exceed 50 
years. As a matter of course, all money that is put into the 
construction is entitled to just as much in the way of a fair 
return as money put into the bonds 10 years after it is a going 
concern, They are just as much entitled to fair earnings on it 
as if it was money put into the purchase of bonds. I can not 
see how it is possible at this time for private capital to develop 
water-power construction at all with any hope of getting a fair 
return during the whole license period, in view of the prices 
they will be permitted to charge for a period of 50 years; but 
such projects as may be deyoted to governmental activities or 
war purposes ought to be developed regardless of whether it 
will cost more or less, regardless of profits to be made on it, 
measured by dollars and cents, ought to be undertaken by the 
Government, provided it can develop them in time to be used for 
governmental purposes during the existence of the war. 

Mr. ESCH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. Certainly. 

Mr. ESCH. The bill provides for preliminary permits not 
to exceed three years in order to give capital and parties inter- 
ested an opportunity to demonstrate whether or not they might 
have a suitable location for a dam. That could go on during 
the period of the war, and so it would be wise to pass the bill 
now. 

Mr. SIMS. I was coming to that as one of the reasons. Natu- 
rally the question would arise, If private capital can not now 
finance these developments, why pass the bill? The gentleman 
from Wisconsin suggests the very matter that I was going to 
bring before the House, that, so far as the immediate develop- 
ment by the installation of machinery and the actual operation 
of it, I do not see how it can be done by private capital; but 
the bill provides for issuing preliminary permits for the pur- 
pose of making investigation and surveys not to exceed three 
years, There is no doubt that private persons and corporations 
already know where all of the good projects are. These projects 
are not like mines of hidden gold; they are on the surface. You 
can see where water power exists and where one can be de- 
veloped, and there is no doubt that they know every available 
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water power in the United States at this moment. The very 
moment the bill is passed and a permit can be issued, the best 
projects will all be filed on immediately. The permits to de- 
velop will be sought immediately by those who know where 
these projects are, and the poor ones will not be developed at 
all, because the rich and great ones, the profitable ones, will 
make it impossible for the poor ones to operate in competition 
with them. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. I will. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. With reference to granting permits for 
preliminary investigations, does the bill contemplate that only 
one permit can be issued on one particular site, or will more 
than one permit be authorized for investigation by different 
concerns? 

Mr. SIMS. The bill, as I understand it, only authorizes the 
issuance of one permit at a time. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That will give the party three years. 

Mr. SIMS. It might extend for three years; but we provide 
that States and municipalities shall have the preference. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Does not the gentleman think it wonld 
be better to throw the field open a little wider, so that those 
interested in water-power development might be on terms of 
equality with reference to investigations? 

Mr. SIMS. I do not know whether it is practicable for two 
applicants to investigate at the same time. If it is, I do not 
see why it should not be allowed. But I know this, that those 
who know the good projects are going to file immediately; they 
will file the very moment the President signs the bill. Of course, 
the projects that will pay the greatest returns on the least 
capital will be filed on immediately, except those that may be 
given to States or municipalities. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. The gentleman speaks about the good 
projects and the inferior ones, and that the good projects will 
be attractive and will be seized on at once because of the great 
returns to be made. As I understand the bill, it does not make 
much difference to the private investor, the private individual, 
who is to develop the project, because you are going to limit 
the returns that he can receive. You say he shall not have any- 
thing beyond a fixed return whether it is a good one or a bad 
one, so that the only people that are interested in this extra 
profit that can be made where large returns come in from the 
investment will be those who purchase the power from those 
who produce it, because, as I understand the bill, it limits the 
amount of returns that the individual can get. 

As to all over that, he has to adopt the principle of the Ford 
Automobile Co., and at the end of the year, because he has made 
a little too much, give it back to the people who patronize him. 
If that be true, what difference does it make to the investor 
whether it is a good or bad project? 

Mr. SIMS. The gentleman has asked a pertinent question, 
and one that ought to be answered. I intended to discuss that 
feature of the bill or any other bill that may be offered. It 
is utterly impossible, in my view of it, to regulate the price of 
the current to the consumers so as to say they shall make 5 
per cent or any certain specified return upon the investment 
after meeting operating cost and interest upon the investment. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. That is what the bill provides. 

Mr. SIMS. It is impracticable and impossible. 

. se HUMPHREYS. And it issomething else besides. [Laugh- 
er. $ 

Mr. SIMS. It is always an attractive idea. It is always a 
catch phrase to say that we will give to the consumer the bene- 
fit of these things by regulation. There is hardly a water power 
in the United States that can supply its electric-current demand 
wholly by the use of the water-power plant, and why? -In dif- 
ferent States and different localities there are different situa- 
tions, but in nearly all of the water powers the watercourses 
have a high-water season and a low-water season, and to build 
a dam high enough to impound water enough to have a head all 
the year round would make the initial cost so great and the 
interest upon the investment so great that it weuld materially 
reduce the net income. So, instead of building a dam high enough 
and expensive enough to impound water enough to supply all 
demands during the entire season, they build a lower dam, less 
expensive, which is sufficient in the high-water period, and in 
addition to that have a steam-power plant to supplement it in 
the low-water season, or during the peak of the load sometimes 
during these high-water seasons, So that when they begin to fix 
the price of power to the purchaser they will fix it based upon 
the average cost of operating the water and the steam plants 
as one, but that is not all. 

Take Buffalo, for instance, for that is a good illustration. 
Niagara Falls are near Buffalo; there is tremendous power de- 


velopment upon the American side and also upon the Canadian 
side. They are both at the Falls and both have the same head. 
The power on the Canadian side sells at $9 per horsepower per 
annum, while on the American side it sells at $18 per horsepower 
per annum, or double the amount. You will ask, naturally, 
whether or not New York has a good public-service commission. 
New York has. Then why not give Buffalo and the American 
manufacturer upon the American side power as cheaply as the 
Canadian power plant does on the Canadian side? It comes 
about in this way: On the Canadian side they can furnish all 
of the demand for power by hydroelectric production, while on 
the American side they can not furnish half the demand—at least 
not over half—by hydroelectric development. Consequently if 
they fix the price for hydroelectric power generated at Niagara 
Falls to Buffalo and the vicinity not at what is a fair price or 
what would give fair earnings upon the investment, it can not 
furnish half the demand, because the steam-produced power 
could not meet it. So what do they do? The steam-produced 
power makes the price and the hydroelectric producer gets 
double what he otherwise would, and yet they have a regulating 
commission, and because the commission can not regulate so as 
to deny Buffalo and the vicinity all the power they must have, 
as would be the case if they were to fix the price at a fair profit 
to the hydroelectric producers. If such was to be the case it 
would drive every steam-producing electric power producer out 
of business, and the result would be that Buffalo and the vicinity 
would famish for the lack of power. You can not regulate these 
things so that they can not get more than a fair profit out of 
it unless there is electric power enough to supply the entire 
demand. Then we will have other troubles. What is happen- 
ing now on the Canadian side? They are producing power at 
cost and selling it to all consumers without any profit. The 
hydroelectric commission of Ontario is selling power at cost. 
It is a community-owned power manufacturing and distributing 
corporation. Two hundred and twenty-six municipalities own 
the whole thing. What is the result? Many American manu- 
facturers are leaving our own side, where money is cheaper and 
where the market is greater, because they can not compete with 
the price they have to pay for power in the United States with 
that upon the Canadian side, and they have gone over there and 
are manufacturing their products at least to sufficiently supply 
their export demand. 

What else happened? Manufacturers in the United States 
who had to have power have actually left the United States and 
gone to Norway because they could buy power there at $7 per 
horsepower per annum. Now, you can not regulate unless you 
can regulate the source of the supply of power, because the most 
expensive producer will fix the price in spite of any State com- 
mission. Now, a man from Niagara Falls, a large manufac- 
turer, told me that he was paying from $14 to $110 per horse- 
power at this time—from $14 for hydroelectric power that he 
had a contract for made years ago up to as high as $110 per 
horsepower at this time for power produced by steam on the 
American side. If the coal goes up, the power produced by that 
coal goes up. I said to this man, “How do you know how to 
price your products?” He said, “I take all the power I need 
and average the cost.“ His company has put up a $6,000,000 
concern in Norway in order to compete with the cheap Canadian 
power in this country. Many manufacturers in the United 
States are now going over into the Provinee of Ontario on ac- 
count of cheap power. Ontario is making a great effort to re- 
duce the cost of power all the time in order to attract the manu- 
facturers of this country to their Province, and a great many 
are leaving us. i 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. I will ` 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. In view of what the gentleman says, 
why do you require that when the license is given to the pros- 
pective developer of power, when the license is given to him to 
go and develop and maintain and operate his plant, why do you 
specify in the license the return that he is to receive on that 
investment? Now, as I understood the gentleman just now, he 
says that can not be ascertained until at the end of the year, 
and then they average up the whole cost. It says: 

Such surplus earnings to be paid into and held in such reserve shall 
be set forth in the license. 

Mr. SIMS. That is reserves for depreciation or amortization. 

Mr. ANDERSON. That is the maximum return which can be 
earned upon the net investment. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Now, can you fix the maximum return? 

Mr. SIMS. Suppose there is a California development. They 
have got a public-service commission for regulating hydro- 
electric power, current, and all that sort of thing. They fix it, 
but if you did not allow a return that would bring about a de- 
velopment California would be ruined, and consequently they 
are not going to allow it; but the cheapest produced power will 
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make more money than the more expensive produced power 
when it is all needed for consumption. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The gentleman will find that this bill 
provides for the States to have a regulation of the price in every 
case where they have a commission. The only place where the 
Government interferes between the States is where they have 
not any commission, and if there is any charge of monopoly 
usually it is the fault of the State and not the fault of this law 
or the commission. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Will the gentleman allow me to suggest 
to the gentleman from Mississippi that the maximum return 
is not the maximum in the sense that they never can earn a rate 
above that amount, but it is a maximum in the sense that the 
commission has a right to require that a certain proportion of 
the return above that rate shall be put back into their surplus 
or into their amortization of the plant. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. To see if I get it right, there will be no 
incentive whatever to a man who is developing power to make 
any improvement in his machinery. If he has got an old, out- 
of-date plant that may yield him 10 per cent, if he makes any 
more than 10 per cent, why the Government is going to take it. 
Why should he undertake to develop the plant by putting in 
something on scientific principles that will produce far cheaper? 
Why should he do that? It will not be of any advantage to him 
if the commission is going to take it away from him and give 
it to somebody else. Why not run along in the old beaten path 
and just make his 10 per cent? It occurs to me that when you 
put a limit on the amount that these people can make, except, 
of course, to regulate the rates and practices, you put a stum- 
bling block in the way of progress in matters of development. 

Mr. SIMS. You are speaking, of course, with reference to 
powers developed under this bill? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Under this bill. 

Mr. SIMS. Whether the United States shall have the power 
to say whether he shall have any at all or not. They have the 
power to say that. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. We do say it, and I am very much 
afraid you are saying it emphatically in this bill. 

Mr. SIMS. Let me call the attention of the gentleman to the 
fact that the Government is not hunting up people to give 
them permits to make money for themselves. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Who does the Government expect the 
people of the country who are going to develop water power 
are going to work to make money for if it is not for themselves? 

Mr. SIMS. If it is for development of water power not on 
a navigable stream or public lands, they can charge all they 
want for current, so far as the Government of the United States 
is concerned. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. We can induce people to work for a 
dollar a year and can induce people to make sacrifices for the 
public and give their services to the Government free in time 
of war, but I dare say that in times of peace the gentleman will 
find some difficulty in getting any considerable number of peo- 
ple in this country to invest their money in a water-power plant 
in order to make money for somebody else. 

Mr. SIMS. I want to say to the gentleman, speaking for 
myself—and I will not undertake to represent the views of any 
other member of the committee—that I am not wearing my life 
out here to try to provide a general law that is simply to 
attract accumulated capital, especially, as Mr. CANNON said a 
while ago, when it is within the possibilities, when it is within 
the power, of the Government of the United States to develop 
every one of these powers on its own account, at its own ex- 
pense, and sell the power at cost, like the hydroelectric com- 
mission does in Ontario, Canada. 

Now, these investment bankers say, “ You must give us this 
and that and the other, or we will not buy the bonds.” I say, 
“You must do so-and-so, or we will not give you any oppor- 
tunity to buy bonds.” Now, the gentleman’s question comes up 
with reference alone to guaranteeing and insuring the private 
investor that he will get back every cent he ever put in if the 
Government ever takes it over or allows a municipality to take 
it over. Now, when a licensee gets a 50-year permit, with 3 years’ 
time in which to make a preliminary examination, with the 
best engineering talent in the country at his command, the gen- 
tleman need not be afraid of ever losing any money on any 
project that they will undertake. Besides, the increasing de- 
mand for power and the increasing cost of every kind of me- 
chanical power, as well as electric power, is such that when 
the licensee gets his permit and license, which prescribes what 
he may earn for 50 years, maximum earnings, if the business 
is well managed, it will grow larger every year. The Govern- 
ment could not, unless it does it itself, sell the power at a fixed 
percentage on the investment and not ruin the communities 


that would have power in excess of that produced by the par- 
ticular project. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. May I suggest to the gentleman that 
if they put in the improved machinery he speaks of, it in- 
creases the earning power, and they earn the extra per cent 
on the money they put in the machinery just the same as they 
did on the other class of machinery. By putting it in they 
get a per cent on that right along, just as much as they would 
on the original investment. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I do not know whether they would or 
not. Here you have an old plant, one that is inefficient, and it 
does not develop the power that it ought to develop. 

Mr. SIMS. Why do you put in an old, inefficient plant? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Because when we put it in we did not 
know any better. They put it in at Niagara when they first 
started there, and they developed 20 horsepower for so many 
cubic feet. That has not been so many years ago. By virtue 
of improvements that have been made in machinery they can 
now produce the same horsepower on one-half the cubic feet of 
water. 3 

Mr. SINNOTT. This provides that the commission may re- 
quire the power company to operate its plant efficiently, to 
make the necessary repairs and replacements for that purpose, 
and guard against the obsolescence that the gentleman re- 
ferred to. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. And who will have any incentive to as- 
certain which is the most efficient? It occurs to me that it 
takes the initiative away from the private investor—from the 
individual. It destroys the initiative to improve, and it leaves 
it entirely with the commission. The man who invests his 
money is getting his return, and it does not make any difference 
to him whether he has a better machine or not. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, may I suggest to 
the gentleman from Mississippi that perhaps he and I are think- 
ing along the same line as to the possible purpose of this bill? 
It seems to squint at a much-proposed and often-advocated 
theory of Government ownership of public utilities and natural 
resources. but first permitting private capital to develop those 
natural resources at its own expense to the point where it 
would be profitable for the Government to take them over. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes; that is about all I am doing. I can not re- 
fuse my friend from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman is very generous. I assume 
that he will not be able to complete his very interesting remarks 
this afternoon, and it seems as though we should have more 
Members here listening to him and to the statement he is mak- 
ing. Considering the fact that he is the chairman of this spe- 
cial committee, I think it is to be regretted that more Members 
have not remained to listen to the opening statement by him 
on this important measure, 

Mr. SIMS. May I have five minutes to explain that Niagara 
matter to the gentleman from Mississippi? 

Mr. WALSH. It is now 5 minutes to 5. 

Mr. SIMS. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Hun- 
PHREYS] talks about Niagara. They put in their generating 
plant with a head of 165 feet. One company, as I am told, on 
the American side has a surplus of $5,000,000 and the other a 
surplus of $1,000,000. On the other side the Hydroelectric Com- 
mission of Ontario has bought out the largest concern over 
there, and are proposing scrapping it and building an enormous 
ship canal on that side and expect to put up a new plant near 
Lewistown with a 306-foot head, and the increased power that 
they have down there with the same amount of water enables 
them to throw away the yast investment they have up at the 
Falls and make money on the whole investment. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. Certainly. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Does the Canadian Government put any 
limitation on the amount that the developers shall charge in 
their rates? 

Mr. SIMS. That is done by the power commission, which 
sells at cost. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Does it provide for the redistribution of 
the excess? 

Mr. SIMS. No. 
time. : 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. We did not understand whether, when a 
plant was worthless, thrown away, and a new plant put in, the 
cost of both plants would be that upon which the return would 
be allowed by the commission, 


They have been reducing the cost all the 
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Mr. SIMS. Certainly not. If they wear out one plant in 
making money and buy a new one, I do not see why they should 
continue to make money on the old investment when they are 
making more money on the new one than they did on the old 
one, 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. I do not think that ought to be true, ac- 
cording to the statement made by the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. SIMS. It ought not to be true. 

Mr. Chairman, I am now at a good stopping place and the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] is anxious that I 
have a good audience on Friday, and therefore I will discon- 
tinue my remarks and move that the committee do now rise. 

Mr. WALSH. I want to say to the gentleman that I think 
that it is due to him as chairman of the committee that there 
should be a larger audience here to, listen to his discussion of 
the bill. I did not make the suggestion on my own account. I 
regard his statement as of great interest. 

Mr. SIMS. I understand the gentleman's suggestion was not 
made on his own account. Now, Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
committee rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. WEBB, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee had had under consideration the bill (S. 1419) to amend 
un act entitled An act to regulate the construction of dams 
across navigable waters,” approved June 21, 1906, as amended 
by the act approved June 23, 1910, and to provide for the im- 
provement and development of waterways for the uses of inter- 
state and foreign commerce, and had come to no resolution 
thereon, 

PERSONAL EXPLANATIONS. 


Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
make a statement of not over one minute. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks leave 
to address the House for one minute. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NOLAN. This afternoon I was unavoidably absent dur- 
ing the time the Spanish War widows’ pension bill was under 
consideration. I was out of the Chamber on important busi- 
ness. Had I been present I would have voted for the bill. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I ask a moment to 
make a personal explanation. 

The SPEAKER. How much—two minutes? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unanl- 
mous consent to address the House for two minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, my absence, like 
that of the gentleman from California, was unavoidable, as I 
went to visit a department on business for a constituent froin 
whom I received a very important letter. Before going I went 
to the desk of the pair clerk and was paired. I left the Cham- 
ber knowing that under the unanimous-consent agreement the 
general debate on the water-power bill was to continue cer- 
tainly all of the remainder of this day, and in all probability 
all of some succeeding days, during which no vote would be 
taken. But I was greatly surprised on my return a few min- 
utes ago to know that during my absence the Spanish War 
widows’ pension bill had in a most unusual manner been voted 
on. In three previous Congresses I voted for a similar bill, and 
would of course have voted to pass the bill to-day had I been 
present. I did as much, I think, as did any other gentleman 
to get the bill before the House this time and to secure its 
passage. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. I am aware of the gentleman’s earnest desire 
for the enactment of this legislation, and I think it is unfortu- 
nate for the gentleman’s record that he was not here when the 
bill was passed. He has been agitating and criticizing me for 
objecting to it. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Why, Mr. Speaker, that is en- 
tirely gratuitous, because during the debate on Friday last I 
did not criticize the gentleman at all, I simply urged him not 
to object to the consideration of the bill. I did not criticize 
his action. Knowing how apt the gentleman is to become 
irascible when criticized, I refrained from anything of the 
kind. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. I would like to testify to my friend’s urgency on 
this measure, because he asked me as a member of the Con:- 
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mittee on Rules if I would not assist in bringing it out, and we 
then went into the Chamber and brought it out. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled joint resolu- 
tion of the following title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. J. Res. 313. Joint resolution providing for the disposition 
of moneys represented in the Alfred Bernard Nobel peace prize 
awarded in 1906. 

ADJOURNMENT. 


j Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now ad- 
ourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 5 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned, under its prev ious order, 
until Friday, July 12, 1918, at 12 o'clock noon. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. SIEGEL: A bill (H. R. 12702) to make the French 
national holiday a legal holiday in the United States of Amer- 
ica; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAMILL: A bill (H. R. 12703) granting transporta- 
tion rates of 1 cent per mile to and from their home towns for 
soldiers and sailors and nurses on furlough during the period of 
the war and for six months thereafter; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HADLEY: Resolution (H. Res. 418) directing the 
United States Food Administration to furnish certain informa- 
tion to the House of Representatives; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Louisiana, favoring the expansion and development 
of the Department of Commerce; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Resolution of the union-label 
trades department of the American Federation of Labor, urging 
the repeal of the zone system as applied to second-class mail; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolution of the Washington Heights Taxpayers’ Asso- 
ciation, of New York City, urging the passage of the bill intro- 
duced by Congressman Surrz for two ice-breaking vessels for 
New York Harbor; also, memorial of the Philip N. Cassidy 
Democratic Association, favoring 1-cent mileage for sailors and 
soldiers; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

Also, resolution of the Central Labor Union of Brooklyn and 
Queens, relative to the Mooney trial; also, petition of citizens 
of Watertown, N. Y., against war prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ESCH: Petition of bankers of Monroe County, Wis., 
pledging our loyalty and support to the Nation; to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petition of William Deiches & Co., of 
Baltimore, Md., favoring the repeal of zone law affecting mail- 
ing rates on periodicals; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Conrad Anschutz, for the Henry W. Lawton 
Camp, No. 5, Spanish-American War Veterans, favoring Senate 
bill 4444; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, petition of the Mercantile Trust & Deposit Co., the 
Maryland Bankers’ Association, and the Fidelity Trust Cò., all 
of Baltimore, Md., against the passage of Senate bill 4426; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. LONERGAN: Petition of Woman's Christian Temper- 
ance Union of Connecticut, favoring war-time prohibition; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LUFKIN: Memorial of Lithuanians of Haverhill, 
Mass., pledging unswerving allegiance to the United States and 
loyal support of its cause in the present war; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MAGEE: Memorial of the Free Methodist Church, of 
Syracuse, N. Y., favoring war-time prohibition; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Mrs. William A. Glasgow and other resi- 
dents of the village of Fabius, N. Y., favoring war prohibition ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. MEEKER: Petition of the International Brotherhood 
of Foundry Employees, of St. Louis, Mo., favoring bill for 
Government control of all telegraph companies; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PRATT: Petition for national war prohibition signed 
by numerous residents of Pine Valley, Chemung County, N. X.; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TEMPLE: Petition of P. D. Smith, of New Castle, 
Pa., favoring passage of war-time prohibition; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WINSLOW: Resolution of loyalty to the Govern- 
ment of the United States adopted by the Lithuanian residents 
of Worcester, Mass., in convention assembled on July 4, 1918; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


SENATE. 
Wepnespay, July 10, 1918. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 5 

Aimighty God, day by day we call upon Thy name that we may 
be imbued with wisdom from on high and be workmen that need 
not be ashamed. We are not satisfied that our Nation expresses 
the highest achievements of human philosophy in government; 
we desire at the end to accomplish the will of God. Before us is 
the great achievement, vorking together with God in the accom- 
plishment of a great design. Lead us this day with wisdom and 
grace, with gentleness, with forbearance, and with courage, that 
we may do Thy will, and that we may have Thy sanction and 
blessing upon the Fork of our hands. For Christ's sake. Amen. 

The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved. 


MOVEMENT OF SOLDIERS’ MAIL (8. DOC. NO. 266). 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Secretary of War, transmitting, in re- 
sponse to a resolution of the 5th instant, certain information 
covering the operation of the War Department as to the move- 
ment of the mails to and from our troops and auxiliaries 
abroad, which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs 
and ordered to be printed. 


PETITIONS, 


Mr. FERNALD presented a petition of Victory Lodge, No. 
308, Independent Order of Good Templars, of Lisbon Falls, Me., 
praying for national prohibition as a war measure, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. KNOX presented a petition of sundry citizens of West- 
moreland County, Pa., and a petition «of sundry citizens of 
Beaver County, Pa., praying for the enactment of legislation 
to provide for the substitution of the oath required of enlisted 
men for the oath required of officers, in order to relieve those 
who object on conscientious grounds to the oath prescribed 
by law for officers, which were referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Marion 
Center, McKees Rocks, Oakdale, Moon Run, Cliff Mine, and 

e, all in the State of Pennsylvania, praying for national 
prohibition as a war measure, which were ordered to lie on 
the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union of Nanticoke, Pa., praying for the adoption of 
an amendment to the Constitution of the United States to pro- 
hibit polygamy, which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Mr. HALE presented a petition of Victory Lodge, No. 308, 
Independent Order of Good Templars, of Lisbon Falls, Me., 
praying for national prohibition as a war measure, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. COLT presented a telegram in the nature of a petition 
from sundry citizens of Greater Providence, R. I., praying for 
national prohibition as a war measure, which was ordered to 
lie on the table. 


THE PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS TO MEXICAN EDITORS (S. DOC. NO. 264). 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of a resolution, which I report from the 
Committee on Printing, to publish the address made by the 
President of the United States to the visiting editors from the 
Republic of Mexico. I had it referred to the committee. If 
I had known at the time, and in the confusion could have heard 
distinctly, I would not have objected to its consideration; but 
I am glad it has gone through the course it has. It went to 
the committee and is favorably reported, and the estimated 
cost is $10. 


Is there objection to the 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
present consideration of the resolution? 
Mr. PENROSE. Let it be read for information. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 281), as follows: 

Resolred, That the address mad ” 

States to the Mexican editors at the 4 — 3 7.4013. 
printed as a Senate document. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection to the printing of the ad- 
dress, but I wish to state that the Senator from California 
[Mr. PHELAN] in presenting the address and asking that it 
be printed as a public document wanted to have it printed for 
the purpose of sending it into Mexico. If I am informed cor- 
rectly, all the papers of Mexico have already published this 
address, together with another letter that was sent to Mexico 
in parallel columns. I do not think that the address itself has 
done any good in Mexico, and I think that it ought to be pub- 
lished for use in the United States. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. The Senator is misinformed about 
the purpose of the Senator from California. As I understand 
it, many of the business interests connected with interests in 
Mexico are writing for this document, so that their agents in 
Mexico may distribute the document, as far as possible, to 
those with whom they come in contact, and I thought it a very 
wise provision that such a distribution should be made of it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the resolution? The Chair hears none, 
and the resolution is agreed to. 

TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE CONTROL. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I report the following joint 
resolution favorably from the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce, and I ask for its immediate consideration. 

Mr. PENROSE. I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made, and the 
report will go to the calendar. x 

Mr. SIMMONS. I hope that the joint resolution will be read. 
I do not know what it is about. 

Mr. PENROSE. I do not either, but I suspect what it is 
about. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Let us have our suspicions verified. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
joint resolution by title. 

The Secretary. A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 309) to au- 
thorize the President, in time of war, to supervise or take pos- 
session and assume control of any telegraph, telephone, marine 
cable, or radio system or systems or any part thereof and to 
operate the same in such manner as may be needful or desirable 
for the duration of the war, and to provide just compensation 
therefor. 

Mr. SIMMONS. So far as I am concerned, that is a sufficient 


reading. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I renew my objection, if it 
is necessary to do so. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made, and the 
joint resolution will go to the calendar. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follow: 

By Mr. CALDER: 

A bill (S. 4818) granting a pension to Jenny E. Aisenman; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PENROSE: 

A bill (S. 4819) granting an increase of pension to Eliza M. 
Miller; and 

A bill (S. 4820) granting an increase of pension to Faion 
Brady; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FERNALD: 

A bill (S. 4821) granting an increase of pension to Charles H. 
Skillings (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: 

A bill (S. 4822) granting an increase of pension to Caroline 
E. Sweet; to the Committee on Pensions. 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR COLT (S. DOC. NO. 265). 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I wish to ask consent to have 
printed as a public document the address of the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] delivered at Bristol, R. I., on the 
Fourth of July. I think it is one of the most patriotic addresses 
that has been delivered on a war subject. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed as a publie document. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I think it ought to be referred to the 
Committee on Printing. 
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Mr. KENYON. 
tor’s committee. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Let it go there, and there will be 
a resolution reported out, and the regular orderly proceeding had 
about it, In that way the committee can keep charge of such 
matters. 

Mr. KENYON. I shall be very glad to do that. I move that 
the address delivered by Senator Cor on the Fourth of July, 
at Bristol, R. I., be printed as a public document, and ask that 
the motion be referred to the Committee on Printing. 

Mr. SMOOT. I understand the request is to print the speech 
of a Senator delivered outside of the Chamber as a public docu- 
ment, and not in the RECORD. 

Mr. KENYON. Yes; as a public document. I did not ask 
to have it printed in the Recorp, because I think the Senator 
from Arizona objects to that course, and it ought to be stopped. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to ask the chairman of the committee if 
we can not agree to the request without having the matter go 
to the committee. It has always been done in the past when one 
of our own body makes a speech outside of the Chamber and a 
request is made that it be printed as a public document. 

_ Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I have not the slightest doubt that it 
has always been done, and I would be the last man to invade 
that rule. I will make a report by sundown, as I had intended 
to do if the request was put before the committee, but I with- 
draw my objection. 

Mr. KENYON. ‘The Senator from Arizona withdraws his 
objection, and I make my request for unanimous consent that 
the address be printed as a public document. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I am not going 
to object, but I am going to express my own preference that it 
should be printed in the Recorp, because if printed as a public 
document it is gone; when a Senator wants it he does not know 
where to find it unless he goes hunting in some library some- 
where, and he does not know whether he will find it there or 
not; but if printed in the Recorp a Senator knows the speech 
was printed and he can find it and make use of it, and some use 
will be made of it. Personally I would much prefer to have it 
printed in the Recorp than printed as a public document. I 
very seldom see these public documents that we order printed, 
but I do know where to find something in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorpv. However, I am not going to object. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. A Senator looks into the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp to find what has been said in the two Houses 
of Congress, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; I do not think so at all. 

Mr. KENYON. The ConGressionat Recorp ought to be for 
the proceedings of Congress. I thoroughly indorse the position 
the Senator from Arizona takes, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Iowa? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 


LETTER FROM MR. HERBERT HOOVER. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I am in receipt of a letter 
from the Food Administrator, Mr. Herbert Hoover, in reply to a 
letter which I transmitted to him in connection with price 
fixing by the Government as it may affect the revenue of the 
Government, The letter is very carefully written and a very 
valuable contribution to the problem, and I think it is a letter 
that the Members of the Senate and House and the people of 
the country will be greatly interested in. i 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I should like to have 
order, so that we can hear the Senator. 

Mr. PENROSE. We are unable to hear the Senator on this 
side of the aisle. 5 . 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair can not hear, 
The Senate will be in order. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I stated that I am in receipt of a letter 
from the Food Administrator, Mr. Hoover, in reply to a letter 
which I transmitted to him with reference to price fixing by the 
Government in connection with the revenue to be derived from 
any levy that we may impose. I think the discussion of the 
question by Mr. Hoover, and it is a careful, well-considered 
discussion, will be of great interest and value to Senators and 
Members of the House and to the country. I ask unanimous 
consent that this letter be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from North 
Carolina asks unanimous consent for printing in the RECORD 
the letter referred to. Is there objection? 

Mr. PENROSE. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

1105 PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Very well; I will ask that it go to the Sena- 
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Baird Henderson Norris Smith, Ariz. 
Bankhead Johnson, Cal. Nugent Smith, Ga. 
Beckham Jones, N. Mex. Overman Smith, Mich. 
Benet Jones, Wash, Owen Smith, S. C 
Brandegee Kellogg Penrose Smoot 
Calder Kendrick Pittman Sutherland 
Chamberlain Kenyon Poindexter Swanson 
Colt King Pomerene Thomas 
Culberson Knox Ransdell Thompson 
Curtis Lenroot Reed Trammell 
Fernald McKellar Saulsbury Vardaman 
France Martin Shafroth Wadsworth 
Frelinghuysen Myers Sheppard Watson 
Hale Nelson Shields 

Harding New Simmons 


Mr. TRAMMELL. I desire to announce the temporary ab- 
sence of my colleague [Mr. FLETCHER] on official business. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I wish to state that the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. Krrsy] is absent on official business. I ask that 
this announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I desire to announce that my col- 
league [Mr. ASHURST] is detained by illness in his family. 

Mr. BECKHAM. My colleague, the senior Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. James], is detained by illness. 

Mr. KING. I wish to announce that the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. Warrasss] is detained on account of death in his 
family. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Fifty-eight Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. 

The Chair stated the request of the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Sracarons] to print a certain communication in the 
Recorp, and before knowing whether any objection would be 
made, the absence of a quorum was suggested. Is there objec- 
tion? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 


UNITED STATES Foop ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, July 8, 1918. 


My Dear Senator: I have before me your kind letter asking 
that I should, before leaving, give to you, for your consideration 
in connection with impending tax legislation, such views as I 
have been able to formulate in our experience upon the ques- 
tions of profiteering. Because of the considerable emotion often 
introduced into these discussions, it seems to me that it is worth 
while to distinguish between the moral and economic phases. 
On the moral side the Nation is endeavoring to draw a distinc- 
tion between a profit commensurate with the effort or capital 
employed and stimulative to enterprise and production, and the 
profit that is abnormally large due to war conditions. The 
latter, I take it, is what is meant by profiteering. Too often 
they are confused in discussion. Extra profits out of war are 
hateful. That any man taking a profit in greater measure be- 
cause the goods he produces are needed for war or because of 
the scarcity created by war is abhorrent to all decent people. 
and rightly so, when the youth of the Nation are being called 
upon to sacrifice all that they have. I do not think it will be 
denied that our whole production and distribution system is 
based on earning of profits, and that it is a primary thing to say 
that the distribution system has got to proceed on this basis and 
that, therefore, normal profits are not immoral. 

The Government is, through many departments, endeavoring 
to reduce profiteering through regulation and trade agreements 
and with a great measure of success, There are, however, cer- 
tain economic necessities which must dominate war regulation 
of industry and which, in themselves, can not entirely eliminate 
profiteering and which, in my view, can only be accomplished if 
reenforced by taxation on war profits. 

In the face of shortage—and we are short of most commodi- 
ties to-day—the maximum production of that commodity is 
positively essential. In Government regulation, to safeguard 
production, all profits or prices must be based either directly 
through price or indirectly through profits on the stimulation 
of production. The consequence is that it is necessary to set 
these standards sufficiently high to maintain and stimulate a 
certain level of high-cost producers. There is, however, a point 
in profits or price where the increase in production is not com- 
mensurate and restraint is needed lest price ascend to a height 
where the people of the more limited means can no longer buy. 
This is conservation for the rich and not for the poor. On the 
other hand, neither the cost nor the profits in any two units of 
production will be the same, and while the high-cost producers 
may be limited to low margins the low-cost producers under 
these conditions will make profiteering profits. While I am con- 
vinced that regulation of the types in practice by many executive 
departments are fundamentally essential to prevent runaway 
markets and vicious speculation, I ean see no remedy for the 
intermediate situations below such regulations, except a gradu- 
ated excess-profits tax that will restore that excess of profits 
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made from public necessity back to the public. It is my belief i 


from an intimate contact with many industries that such a 
course of enlarged taxation: will be patriotically supported by 
them. A good case in point is sugar. If sugar were unre- 
strained by agreements, the price would, in the face of this world 
shortage, go to:20 cents per pound, as it has in countries where 
no restraint’ exists. As the American people consume 8,000; 
000,000 pounds. such a rise in price would cost the consumers: 
$800,000,000, The great majority of producers, manufacturers; 


und the public agree that restraint is essential. In considering 
the costs of production we find that a certain level is necessary |. 


to protect the high-cost producers. Yet at this level a minority 
of the beet factories will be earning profits of from 40 per cent 
to 100 per cent upon their investment. This minority creates the 
impression of profiteering.. Their profits: are inordinate. While 
the public can receive its major protection: through the measures 
taken, the correction of this: minority profiteering: can: only be 
remedied by stronger taxation of war profits, 

There is: an additional phase of the limitation of profits by 
regulation where such regulation needs coordination with tax- 
ation, If a regulation of profits or price is placed at so. low a 
level as to restrain: the profits: of the low-cost: producer to a 
normal profit, it will not only cut off high-cost producers and 
increase the shortage, but sometimes gives to the low-cost pro- 
ducer the entire field and means the crowding out of many 
business concerns. In many industries it means bigger busi- 


nesses will survive and the smaller businesses will be extin- |) 


guishedi. This is typically the case in the: meat-packing in- 
dustry.. The five large concerns together kill about 40 per cent 
of the animals of the country. They will this year produce 
about 7,000,006,000' pounds of meat products. They are so 
regulated as to profits on animal business (in fact, on all busi- 
ness except foreign holdings and nonfood business) that their 
earnings could not exceed 1 cent per pound of meat products 
produced. Yet if they earned this amount they would earn 
$70,000,000! per annum. I am sure the packers: themselves: will 
agree upon their prewar experience: that this would be an in- 


In summary, my view is that broad regulatory restraints: now 
in force are essential in commodity handling in the face of short- 
ages: I am equally eényineed that a large percentage of extra 
normal profits: earned out of war conditions. whether by more 
fortunately situated members of regulated trades or otherwise, 
should be appropriated to the Public Treasury through taxation, 

Yours, faithfully, 
Henperr Hoover. 

Hon: F. M. Stunmoxs, 

United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
REPLY OF AMERICAN" METAL co. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, in the report of the Federal 
Trade Commission published in the Concresstonan RECORD 
the other day an implication of irregularity lias: been given 
widespread publicity in so far as the report affeets. the: Ameri- 
can Metal Co. Because of that fact a reply from the: company 
has been prepared, and E ast unanimous: consent that it be in- 
Sorted in the Rxconn. It will take abont a third of a column 
of the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered’ to: be printed 
in: the Recorp,, as follows: 

Jerr 5, 1018. 
The honorable the Fenenan TRADE COMMISSTON, 

i Washington, D. C. 

Sms: We have refrained from commenting upon the pub- 
lished summaries of the report of your commission of June 28 
until we could secure and examine an official copy. We note 
from a careful reading thereof that it contains: no: cliarge or 
allegation. such as was: implied in some: of the newspapers, thut 
the payment of tantiemes, or profit-sliaring allotments, to the 
officers: and managers of our company was made for the pur- 
pose of evading: taxation, although that was: the natural inter- 
‘ence to be drawn from the facets stated. 

In order to correct certain misapprehensions existing in your 
commission, as well as to rectify as far as possible the: injury 


ordinate profit. On the other hand, a further drastic lowering which lias been done to our company: and its officers: before the 


of profits would, in some branches of the business covered by 
the packers, drive struggling competition from the field. 

There is one feature in all regulation of profits—in food 
trades particularly that is sometimes overlooked. These trades 
are: nearly all seasonal, and they are in the vast majority deal- 
ing with perishable products: By taking a few months: during 
the season of prime operations, their profits may appear large, 
but they must face largely reduced: profits or even losses over 
the balance of the year: This is particularly true in the grain: 
and vegetable liandling and in cereal-milling trades. Regulated 
margins, while placed at levels preventive of extortion, must 
still be high enough to cover risks and inequalities in earnings; 
and the excess profits of the more fortunate: operators can only 
be further equalized by strong taxation of war profits: 

There is still another feature of this work that needs em- 
phasis. In the administration of regulatory measures or the 
formulation of trade agreements affecting profits: and prices: 
to the public and to the Government, all officials: are under 
great pressure to keep margins at a very low ebb. The tendency 
is to be too narrow in such negotiations and to endanger pro- 
duction, Furthermore, in an effort to prevent profiteering and 
secure the best terms these arrangements are elaborated to: 
cover all sorts of conditions, and the economic reactions from 


this paternalism are often bad. If there were a strong excess- | 


profits tax on wur profits; all these measures could be formulated! 
with a broader’ hand and a real reduction of Government in- 
terference: 

As to the food trades. generally, I am convinced that the un- 
reasonable profits, since regulations as to reasonable margins: 
on various commodity operations: were established, have greatly 
diminished: <A scientifically worked-out index shows in the 
margin between the prices received by the producer and those 
received by wholesalers: for the prepared foods a reduction of 
approximately 30 per cent during the past year: 

Tt is always possible that either certain favorably situated 
and managed concerns will make undue profits or that unpatri- 
otic men will violate regulations or agreements: The latter can, 
and will, be reached in the food trades when a sufficient period 
to permit of action based on just procedure: has been: covered: 
The abnormal profits out of war conditions of the favorably 
situated producer can only be reached by taxation, unless, by 
regulation, we take the risk of curtailing production and the 
demoralization: of the econemic conditions of the country. Fur- 
thermore, if such increased taxation: were imposed. it would 
enable regulation to be carried out with a more liberal hand 
and less friction. 


‘public, we beg to lay before you the following facts: 

I. The tantième, or profit-sharing, system was not recently 

devised, but has been in vogue im the American Metul €o: 
since its incorporation, more than 30 years: ago: In 1887, 
when our company was incorporated, its organizers; who fir- 
nished the necessary capital, made an agreement witli the 
managers whereby the net earnings of the company in ex- 
cess of 6 per cent on its capital stock should be divided be- 
tween stockholders: and managers in a given proportion in 
lieu of the customary salaries. This system was, therefore; 
Started long before the days of income or excess-profits- 
taxes; and has been continued: to this day, and’ adequate pro- 
‘visions covering it are contained in the company’s: charter: 
The profit-sharing practice is not at all unusual in large com- 
panies, although this particular form may be to a certain 
extent unique. Promoters and organizers of large enterprises 
usually receive the fruits of years of labor through stock 
acquisition and earnings thereom by means of capitalizing sur- 
plus, good will, etc: By our method there: is- a continuing in- 
ducement to extra and intelligent endeavor in the management 
of the company’s affairs, for the reason that succession in office 
and u share in the profits depend not on shareholdings but 
solely om services rendered, 
The Government also fares. better, because the progressive 
‘features of the income and excess-profits tax laws impose 
‘heavier rates of taxation upon the individuals than would have 
been imposed upon the corporation liad the total salaries. and 
‘commissions paid to them. been taxed to the corporation on the 
excess-profits tax basis. These facts are apparent from the 
tax returns of our corporation, its subsidiaries, andi its indi- 
‘vidual officers, which were months ago filed with the Treasury 
Department. 

II. The tantiemes paid to our officers are not included in the 
items going to make up our production costs. Tt seems extraor- 
dinary to us that the personal affairs of our officers and man- 
‘agers, which would normally be considered a matter entirely 
between them and the stockholders, should have been made 
public by your commission. It is apparent, however, from the 
text of your report that this action was: taken on the theory 
that these salaries and commissions, having been charged to 
expense account, entered into the cost of production of the 
‘metals produced by our company and required by the Govern- 
ment in the prosecution of the war. We wish to state that this 
theory is entirely incorrect. At the time your investigators 
examined our accounts, we gave them our complete cost records 
and pointed out to them that our subsidiary companies were 
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largely managed and operated by the officers and department 
heads of the parent company; that these men receive no com- 
pensation from the subsidiary companies, and that no charge is 
included in the cost accounts of our subsidiaries for salaries or 
overhead central-office management. We can not emphasize too 
strongly, therefore, that the individual earnings of our officers 
and directors are not charged to production costs, but are fig- 
ured on the profits of the company’s entire commercial, financial, 
and industrial business, not only in this country but also in the 
allied and neutral world. In the year 1917 our total business 
amounted to upward of $150,000,000, of which our zinc industry, 
contrary to inference, constituted only about one-third. It is 
therefore apparent that the company’s profits are very moderate, 
considering the volume of its transactions, and that the in- 
Terence of profiteering drawn by certain newspapers is entirely 
unjustified. 

We are transmitting copies of this letter to the press for the 
purpose of correcting, as far as possible, the public misunder- 
standing which has arisen with reference to our company and 
its officers through the published summaries of your report. 


Respectfully, 
Tue AMERICAN METAL Co. (Lv.), 
By C. M. Lorn, President. 
CONTROL OF TELEGRAPH LINES. 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I desire to present to the Senate 
certain telegrams which I have received and I ask that they be 
printed in the Record. I want to read one of them, and the rest 
of them I shall not ask to have printed in full. The one I de- 
sire to read is as follows: 


Hon. James A. REED, 
Ww ashington, D. C.: 

Three thousand opilaren Western Union Telegraph Co., Kansas City 
and acini ty pledge, through me as their representative to convention 
Chicago, July 10, for oo of organization, their loyalty to Govern- 
ment and company. ey are not in any manner in sympathy with 
organization known as Commercial Telegraphers’ Union of America or 

its method; that they will not — in any — called for or hy that 

organization, but will always give their best services for their Govern- 
ment and their empleyers. We beg An use your influence to perpetuate 
the great 1 3 on is Se She Government traffic. 
You must agree 

Signed by H. M. Schwarz cade ieee a large cae of telegraphers. 

There is another telegram of the same date. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator from Missouri 
state whether they are on the same subject? 

Mr. REED. Yes; but it is a little different kind of a tele- 
gram. Its reading will take only a moment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Very well. 

Mr. REED. The telegram is as follows: 


Kansas City, Mo., July 9, 1918. 


control of . and telephone systems, and when 


erification and original xignatures 7 — mail. 
WESTERN Union EMPLOYEES, 

Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator from Missouri now simply an- 
nounce the number of the telegrams, and ‘state that they run 
along the same line, and present them without having them 
printed in the Record? 

Mr. REED. I have a telegram from the employees of the 
Western Union Telegraph office at St. Louis, in which they 
protest that they are not parties to any strike agitation now 
being conducted against the Western Union; that they are loyal 
Americans, and, as such, appreciate that the present time is no 
time for disloyal acts. They had previously advised President 
Wilson that they would stick to their posts, and intended to do 
so. This telegram is signed by T. Sennewald and about 200 
other employees. 

I have a similar telegram from St. Louis, in which the state- 
ment is made that the undersigned repudiate the statements 
appearing in the public press, to the effect that they are parties 
to the strike agitation, and they protest that they will stick by 
their posts and will stand by the Government and the President. 
This telegram is certainly sigued by 250 or more telegraph 
operators. 

Mr. President, on another.subject I desire to call attention 
to this telegram 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, before the Senator leaves 
that subject I should like to ask him a question. 

Mr. REED. Very well. I will yield to the Senator from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Missouri if he is aware of the fact that the union which 
called the strike has not a single member on the Western 


Union line? It only has a little over 2,000 members in Canada 


and the United States, while there are 


telegraphers. 

Mr. REED. I did not know that; but the telegrams I have 
presented are from employees who protest that that union, 
whatever it is, does not represent them. If it is true, as the 
Senator from Minnesota evidently thinks it is—of course if 
he asserts it as a fact, I take his word, but I understand he 
makes his statement on information—that the so-called strike 
which has been called, or was originally called, by some 
organization does not have a single employee on the Western 
Union, and I presume he would include in that the Postal 
Telegraph Co. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I presume ‘that is true of the Postal Tele- 
graph Co. 

Mr. REED. Then, it seems to me, that this effort to alarm 
the country because of a pretended strike ought to be a lesson 
to us from which we should draw the conclusion that we had 
better understand what we are doing before we act. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Missouri yield te the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I desire to ask the Senator from Missouri 
if he will allow me to include with the telegrams he has pre- 
sented on that subject one which has been sent to me, and to 
have it printed in the Recorp? 

Mr. REED. Certainly, so far as I am concerned it may go 
in at this point. 


75,000 commercial 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 
The telegram referred to is as follows: 
MINNEAPOLIS, Mixx., July 9, 1918. 


Hon. F. N. KELEOGG, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 


The players of the Western Union Telegraph Co., in this city, num- 
bering pearly 1 000; are —— to their country and employer, and, as far 


be considerable agitation for Government control of telegraph lines, 
which is being given wide Lact tind in the country’s newspapers. We feel 
that this agitation and publicity is unwarranted. We hope you wèl 
not support this move. 
MINNEAPOLIS WESTERN Uxion EMPLOYEES. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I should like to say to the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Reep] that those who threatened to strike 
number less than 2,500, about 1,200 of whom, as I understand, 
live in the United States, and are principally employed on pri- 
vate wires for boards of trade, exchanges, and organizations 
of that sort, and for individuals. Not one of them, according 
to my information, is connected with the Western Union (Co. 
or the Postal Telegraph Co. There is not any threat, and there 


that has been no threat, of a strike on the part of a single emploee 


of the Western Union Telegraph Co, in the United States. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I took oceasion to say the other 
day, merely from my general acquaintance with the telegraphers 
with whom I have the good fortune to be acquainted, that I be- 
lleved that, as a class, they were as loyal as were any other 
class of our citizens; that I did not believe loyal men would 
strike and tie up the telegraph lines of the United States at this 
juncture; and that I belleved that the people of the United 
States were not divided into special classes. My idea is that it 
is as ridiculous to say that the telegraph operators are willing 
to tie up the business of the country, as it would be to say 
that the farmers of the country are willing to tie up the busi- 
ness of the country, or that the bankers are willing to tie up 
the business of the country, or that the newspaper men are will- 
ing to do so. There may be some men in each of those voca- 
tions in life who are selfish and who would be willing to do 
anything for their own benefit; but I am thankful that pretty 
nearly all of the American people are loyal. I do not believe 
there has been any danger of a strike, and I am glad to have 
this cumulative evidence to that effect. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the threatened strike, as I under- 
stand, by this Commercial Telegraphers’ Union—i think that is 
the name of it—was because the Western Union Telegraph Co. 
would not employ members of that organization. None of the 
Western Union employees belong to the organization, and this 
threatened strike was to bring into the Western Unien empley- 
ment those employees. That was the grievance. 


PRICE OF WHEAT. 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, upon another subject, and while 
I have the floor, I desire to read the telegram which I hold in 
my hand. I will say to the Senate that it comes from the sec- 
retary of agriculture of the State of Missouri. I call attention 
to it because I think it ought to have an important bearing upon 
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the question of the price fixing on wheat. It is dated July 9, 


from Jefferson City, Mo., and is as follows: 

Guaranteeing 1919 wheat at about $2.50 on basis of No. 2 before ad- 
ournment is exsential to sustain and increase 1919 acreage. Plowing 

gins here next week. 

JEWELL MAYS. 

This is fall plowing for winter wheat. 

The Senate by an enormous majority wrote $2.50 wheat into 
the Agricultural appropriation bill before the spring sowing of 
the past spring, intending to encourage the sowing of spring 
wheat. The committee of the House of Representatives held that 
bill until all the spring sowing was over and until the harvest 
was almost over, and I think did it for the purpose of being able 
to claim that there was no occasion to increase the price, because 
it could not encourage sowing after the sowing season had 
passed. They forgot two things. One was that many farmers 
of the United States undoubtedly believed that the House of 
Representatives would be permitted at least to vote upon a 
measure that had received a decisive vote in the Senate and 
that they would receive the benefits of the guaranty; and I 
think that any House of Congress or any committee of a House 
of Congress under such circumstances ought to have passed the 
bill, because it undoubtedly had been relied upon. Instead of 
that, they seemed to act on the theory that if a farmer planted. 
his wheat and did not have a bond actually signed it was a good 
time to defraud him. It is a practice that I would not like to 
comment on, because if I did I would trespass upon parliamen- 
tary regulations. 

Mr. GORE, Mr. President—— t 

Mr. REED. I have not completed my statement. The next 
thing they overlooked was that the wheat seasons almost run 
together. They had no sooner laid down the proposition that 
there was no use to pass that bill, because the spring-wheat crop 
had already been sown, until they ran into the fall-wheat sowing. 
This telegram from the secretary of agriculture of the State of 
Missouri calls attention to the fact that if we are to encourage 
the planting of a large crop of wheat for next year we must do 
it at once, because the plowing for winter wheat will begin in 
the State of Missouri in two weeks, and that means that the 
plowing has already begun in States farther South. 

I now yield to the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator from 
Missouri, in that connection, if his attention has been called to 
the fact that on the 2d day of this month an increase in the 
price of copper was made by the War Industries Board amount- 
ing to 24 cents a pound? The price previous to that was 231 
cents. The price now is 26 cents a pound. That is an increase 
of a little more than 10 per cent. The price fixed upon wheat 
in the bill, which is now in the hands of the President, is a little 
less than 10 per cent at Chicago, a little more than 10 per cent 
in some of the western interior markets, and considerably less 
than 10 per cent in some of the eastern markets; but a price 
has been granted upon copper—and I do not animadvert upon 
that; if the increase was based upon a proved necessity I do 
not complain—and I have in my hand the order issued on the 
2d day of this month granting an increase of the price of copper 
to the extent of 24 cents a pound. I say I do not complain of 
that; but it is a larger increase on copper than the increase 
proposed in the bill now in the President’s hands upon wheat at 
a number of the interior markets; in other words, the price on 
copper has been advanced more than the bill seeks to increase 
it upon wheat in many instances. 

Mr. REED. But, Mr. President, that is not the only increase, 
for, if I understand—and I am simply taking the statement of 
the press—the price of steel has recently been very generously 
increased. The wages of the country have been increased, and 
the price of steel and the price of copper have both, I think, 
been increased by the War Industries Board. 

Mr. GORE. Copper, I know, has been; I am not advised as to 
steel. 

Mr. REED. But the Senator overlooks one important fact, 
namely, that the steel industry and the copper industry are both 
in the hands of very capable organizations that have their repre- 
sentatives in Washington, and they have the right to have 
them in Washington. They are, therefore, able to present their 
case; but who is there here to represent the farmers of the 
United States? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, on that point, of course, I am 
aware that Mr. Baruch is at the head of the War Industries 
Board; and my information is that it is a price-fixing com- 
mittee of that board which granted the increase in the price of 
copper. To what extent Mr. Baruch is interested in copper I 
do not know. I think he was formerly interested in copper. 
I have a statement here on my desk upon the subject, which I 
have not had an opportunity to examine as yet. 


“deported or arrested and deported in 


EXPULSION OF ANARCHISTS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no further morn- 
ing business, morning business is closed. 

Mr. GORE. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of Calendar No. 489, which is the anarchist 
bill, and which has been up for consideration on one or two pre- 
vious occasions. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (II. R. 12402) to exclude 
and expel from the United States aliens who are members of the 
anarchistic and similar classes. 

Mr. GORE. I think the bill has been read in extenso. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is informed by 
the Secretary that, so far as it is known at the desk, the bill has 
not yet been read in full. The Secretary will read the bill. 

The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, cte., That aliens who are anarchists ; allens who believe 
in or advocate the overthrow by force or violence of the Government of 
the United States or of all forms of law; aliens who disbelieve in or are 
opposed to all organized government; aliens who advocate or teach the 
assassination of public officials; aliens who advocate or teach the un- 
Jawful destruction of property; aliens who are members of or affillated 
with any organization that entertains a belief in, teaches, or advocates 
the overthrow by force or violence of the Government of the United 
States or of all forms of law, or that entertains or teaches disbelicf in or 
opposition to all organized government, or that advocates the duty, 
necessity, or propriety of the unlawful assaulting or killing of any officer 
or officers, either of ecific individuals or of officers pera. of the 
Government of the United States or of any other organized government, 
because of his or their official character, or that advocates or teaches 
the unlawful destruction of property slfall be excluded from admission 
into the United States. 

Sec. 2. That any alien who, at any time after cntering the United 
States, is found to have been at the e of entry, or to have become 
thereafter, a member of any one of the classes of aliens enumerated in 
section one of this act, shall, upon the warrant of the Secretary of 
Labor, be taken into custody and deported in the manner provided in the 
immigration act of February 5, 1917. Tho provisions of this section 
shall be applicable to the classes of aliens mentioned in this act irre- 
spective of the time of their entry into the United States. 

Sec. 3. That any alien who shall, after he has been excluded and 
ursuance of the provisions of 
this act, thereafter return to or enter the United States or attempt to 
return to or to enter the United States shall be deemed guilty of a 
felony, and upon conviction thereof shall be punished by imprisonment 
for a term of not more than five years; and shall, upon the termination 
of such imprisonment, be taken into custody, upon the warrant of the 
Secretary of Labor, and deported in the manner provided in the immi- 
gration act of February 5, 1917. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill is before the Senate 
as in Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor having charge of the bill a question. On line 10, page 3, 
section 2, it says: 

That any alien who, at any time after entering the United States, 
is found to have been at the time of entry or to have become thereafter, 
a member of any one of the classes of aliens cnumerated— 


Who is to make that discovery or finding? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, it is made in the same way that 
the discovery is now made with respect to those who were 
anarchists when they came here, and where the discovery was 
made within five years. I will say to the Senator that it does 
not change the principles of the present law in that regard, 
excepting in this particular instance: As I understand the 
existing law, the person must have been an anarchist when he 
came here. Under the pending bill if he became an anarchist 
or if the fact developed that he was an anarchist after his 
coming into the United States, that would subject him to depor- 
tation in exactly the same way that he is now subject to depor- 
tation if he was an anarchist before he came and if the fact 
is discovered within five years. à 

I should say to the Senator that the five-year limitation is 
removed, and I think that is the principal object of the bill. 
It is contended by the Department of Labor that there are a 
good many anarchists here, particulariy in the far-western 
States, and it is claimed that they are coached when they como 
here not to reveal the fact that they are anarchists within a 
period of five years, After the expiration of the five years 
it is alleged that they become extremely active, because they 
enjoy perfect immunity. The object is to take away that 
immunity and to subject them after five years to exactly the 
same liability to deportation as if the fact were discovered 
before five years. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, do I understand, then, that 
the trial of the alleged anarchists is to be held before the 
immigration officials? 

Mr. GORE. The party is apprehended upon a writ issued by 
the Secretary of Labor. I will say to the Senator that that 
is the law now in all cases of deportation. That has been the 
practice since the passage of the immigration law a quarter 
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of a century or more ago. There is no change in that par- 
ticular. 

Mr. PENROSE. Then, Mr. President, all the bill does in that 
respect is to remove the limitation of five years, apparently. 

Mr. GORE. It does this, further, that if the alien becomes 
an anarchist after he comes into the country it subjects him 
to deportation as well as if he were an anarchist when he came. 

Mr. PENROSE. One further question, and I am through. I 
do not intend to obstruct the bill, although I think it rather 
vaguely drawn in many particulars. How are some of these 
nliens to be deported; for instance, an alien anarchist from 
Germany? How is he to be sent back te Germany? 

Mr. GORE. I will say to the Senator that I am not able to 
answer his question in detail, but I assume that the law as it is 
now administered with respect to cases subject to deportation 
will be likewise administered in regard to these particular 
eases. Of course, an anarchist coming from Germany, if he is 
an alien, is an alien enemy, and that question would not really 
rise, because he could be interned. 

Mr. PENROSE. He could not very well be sent back to Ger- 
many without very great peril to the escorting party. 

Mr. GORE. That is true. The escorting party would per- 
haps decline the courtesy. 

Mr. PENROSE. Most people would decline the position. 

Mr. GORE. Probably we would not be harassed with ap- 
plicants for that particular office. 

Mr. PENROSE. And he could not very well be sent back to 
Russia or to Austria. 

Mr. GORE. I do not know that there would be any difficulty 
in sending him back to Russia, providing he were willing to go. 

Mr. PENROSE. It is quite a long journey. 

Mr. GORE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PENROSE. As I say, Mr. President, while the bill seems 
to be loosely drawn, so many similar measures are being passed 
by the Senate that I shall not object. 

Mr. GORE. I will say to the Senator that one of the objects 
of the bill is to correct an apparent and perhaps a real loose- 
ness in the existing law, and I will call the Senator’s atten- 
tion to this fact: There is no change in the classes enumerated. 
There is no change in the classes to be subjected to deportation, 
excepting those who have been here over five years and those 
who become anarchists after their entry into the country. 

The existing law begins: 

Anarchists, or persons who belicye in or advocate 


the various doctrines enumerated. Now, the pending bill enu- 
merates exactly the same classes as the existing law, with the 
addition of the class of those who become anarchists after their 
arrival; but the pending bill says “Anarchists, or aliens who“ 
instead of “or persons who.” It is insisted by some—1 think 
the representatives of some of these aliens—that the word 
“persons” is simply definitive of the word “anarchists,” and 
that the various classes enumerated do not constitute separate 
categories, and that proof must be made in each instance that 
the alien is an anarchist and that he openly advocates the de- 
struction of government, and so forth. It is to make it more 
explicit in that regard that the word “aliens” is used instead 
of “persons,” so as to indicate that it is an enumeration of 
separate and distinct classes. 

That is the principal object of the bill. There is no revolu- 
tion, I may say, in the existing immigration law. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
if there is not a change of the law in this respect 

Mr. GORE, I will say to the Senator that there are three or 
four changes. 

Mr. REED, The law as it now stands, at least as I have 
always understood it to be—I have not had an opportunity to 
examine it recently—excludes from its terms political refugees. 

Mr. GORE. I will say to the Senator that there is no change 
in that respect. 

Mr. REED. I am afraid there is a change, because the lan- 
guage of the bill as it is now presented 

Mr. GORE, If the Senator will listen to the reading of the 
enumerations in the existing law and in the pen bill, I 
think he will see that there is no change made with respect to 
political offenders. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the old law, being “An act to 
regulate the immigration of aliens to and the residence of aliens 
in the United States,” passed February 5, 1917, contains this 
language: 7 

That the followin sS: 

A cr ag classes of aliens shall be excluded from admission 

Then it proceeds to enumerate the classes, among them being 
idiots, imbeciles, and a large number of others, Coming down to 
the class under consideration, the language is as follows: 


Anarchists, or persons who believe in or advocate the overthrow by 
forco or violence of the Government cf the United States, or of nil 
forms of law, or who teve in or are opposed to ten gorern- 
ment, or who advocate the assassination of public officials, or who 
advocate or teach the unlawfnl destruction of property: persons who 

members of or affiliated with any organization entertaining and 
teaching disbelicf in or opposition to organized government, or who 
advocate or teach Nes duty, necessity, or propriety of the unlawful 
assaulting or killing officer or officers, either of specife indi- 
viduals or of officers * of the Government of the United States 
or of any other organized government, because of his or their official 
character, or who advocate or teach the unlawful destruction ef property. 

Mr. REED. Is there not in the bill an exception of political 
offenses? 

Mr. GORE. The pending bill? 

Mr. REED. No; in the old law? 

Mr. GORE. No, sir; that is the enumeration, 
follows—— 

Mr. REED. I think there is an exception in the old law. 

Mr. GORE. If there is, it would stand, because the pending 
bill does not affect it. 

Mr. REED. I think it would, unless—— 

Mr. GORE. Oh, no; it reeites the same enumeration, with 
the addition of the class of those who become anarchists after 
they come in. As I recollect, that is the only change. 

Mr. REED. But the point is this: The old law named these 
particular individuals, just as the present bill does; and then 
the old law added a proviso that political offenders should not 
be included. That would, of course, except them from the old 
law. 

Mr. GORE. Yes. 

Mr. REED. Now, if we pass this bill without making the 
same exception it would be the controlling statute, because it 
would be the latest. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. KING. The Senator does not mean, does he, that politi- 
cal offenders who are aliens and who are anarchists ought to 
have some immunity or be excluded from the operation of this 
bill? 

Mr. REED. Oh, no. This is what I have in mind—— 

Mr. GORE. I see the Senator's point. 

Mr. NEED. I have in mind men Tike Kossuth; these men 
who were revolutionists in their own country and who therefore 
taught unlawful resistance to the constituted authorities of their 
country, and who taught the destruction of property, not as 
anarchists but as revolutionists. These men who have hereto- 
fore been admitted to this country because they are the dis- 
ciples of liberty, would eome within this bill as it is now drawn, 
or might come within it. 

Mr. GORE. I think the Senator is in error, because it dees 
not relate to that at all. 

Mr. REED. I think it does. 

Mr. GORE. It simply enumerates the same classes; and any 
exception in the law that is not affected by the pending bill 
would, of course, stand. 

Mr. REED. No; not at all, this being the later bill. 

Mr. GORE. If they were in conilict that might be, but there 
would be no conflict, because it enumerates the same classes, 
and it does not say all forms of government,” but “all forms 
of law.” 

Mr. REED. I can not agree with the Senator; and this is 
what I have to suggest: I want to see the necessary laws passed 
to get rid of every anarchist in our country. We have been. 
too long a refuge of anarchists. If I understand the facts, 
there are a lot of scoundrels who loafed around in the United 
States and agitated here, and then went over and helped to 
produce this revolution in Russia. The sooner we get rid of 
that kind of people the better; but, on the other hand, I do not 
want some Seeretary of Labor, now or in the future, to seize 
some man who may have undertaken to overthrow a tyrannical 
government and send him back to execution. Our country never 
has done that, and I think this bill ought to be carefully scanned 
to see that it does not do that; and I think we can lay it over 
for one day, particularly in view of the fact that we have this 
very important Agricultural bill ready for consideration. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, in view of the Senator's statement, 
and in order to afford him an opportunity to compare the pend- 
ing bill with existing law, hich I think will obviate his objec- 
tion, I ask that the unfinished business be laid before the Senate. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, before the Senator from Okla- 
homa makes that motion I want to inquire concerning House 
bill 12402. That bill, I observe, authorizes the deportation of 
9 becomes an anarchist in this country, without respect 
to e. 

Mr. GORE. Yes, sir. I may say to the Senator that that is 
15 material difference between the pending bill and the existing 
aw. 


and then 
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Mr. WALSH. So that one may come to this country not 
tinctured with that sort of idea at all, become a citizen of this 
country 

Mr. GORE. No; not a citizen. This relates only to aliens. 

Mr. WALSH. An alien living in this country for any length 
of time, and then becoming an anarchist by reason of condi- 
tions in this country which meet his disapproval, may then be 
sent back to the country from which he came? 

Mr. GORE. The Senator's interpretation of the bill is exactly 
correct. 

Mr. WALSH. I want to inquire of the Senator, then, whether 
there are any statutes or treaties with foreign countries against 
which we would offend by that course of conduct? 

Mr. GORE. I may say to the Senator that I assume not, 
because this Government now exercises the right of deporta- 
tion in many cases up to a residence of five years, and in respect 
to the white-slave traffic the limitation is entirely removed. It 
is intended to place anarchists of this sort in the same cate- 
gory in that regard as the white-slave traffic. There is no limi- 
tation as to the time. But the Senator has put his finger on 
the exact point. When a person becomes an anarchist after 
coming into this country the bill subjects him to deportation ; 
and I may say to the Senator that it is contended by the 
department that anarchists come in here and conceal their 
anarchistic views for the period of five years, and are coached 
by their fellows, and after the expiration of the five years they 
then enjoy immunity under the law. A number of aliens of 
that description are now giving considerable annoyance to the 
department and stirring up considerable agitation in the coun- 
try, and I may say frankly that it is in order to get rid of those 
anarchist aliens that this legislation is brought in. 

Mr. WALSH. I asked the Senator because I had in mind 
the fact that it is said that there is no small number of people 
who come into this country and return to Russia, or even of 
our own people who go to Russia, and there imbibe anarchistic 
sentiments; and I was wondering what attitude our Govern- 
ment would take if the Government of Russia should undertake 
to unload those people upon us. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I suppose it would be a sort of 
obnoxious reciprocity to which we would be obliged to submit. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. GORE. I do; but I will say to the Senator that I have 
requested that the unfinished business be laid before the Senate, 
with a view to laying this bill aside for the present. 

Mr. BORAH. Very well. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, before the bill is laid 
aside I should like to ask the Senator whether it is intended 
to send n man out of the country simply because he holds a 
belief? 

Mr. GORE. A certain description of belief; yes, sir. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Regardless of whether he advocates it or 
teaches it? 

Mr. GORE. I think that is true now. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. How are you going to find out whether 
or not he holds the belief? 

Mr. GORE. Of course, there would be no way to find out 
unless he gave evidence of it either by spoken word or by act. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Then should not this language be 
changed? In line 3 it is stated: 

Aliens who believe in or advocate the overthrow by force or violence— 

Should not that be “aliens who believe in and advocate the 
overthrow ”? You certainly do not propose to set up some 
tribunal to inguire into a man’s belief. 

Mr. GORE. I feel the force of the Senator’s objection, but I 
will say that the pending bill simply reiterates existing law in 
that regard. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I certainly think the word “or” ought 
to be changed to and,“ because we do not want to undertake 
in any tribunal to test a man’s belief. 


STIMULATION OF AGRICULTURE. 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I renew my request that the un- 
finished business be laid before the Senate. 5 

The FRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Oklahoma 
moves that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the un- 
finished business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 11945) 
to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to carry out, during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, the purposes of the act entitled 
“An act to provide further for the national security and defense 
by stimulating agriculture and facilitating the distribution of 
agricultural products.” 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will report 
the pending amendment of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

The Secrerary. On page 8, line 22, the committee proposes to 
change the total appearing in that.line by striking out 
“ $2,136,028 ” and in lieu inserting “ $1,610,155.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington., I ask that the amendment may 
go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under the rule of procedure 
the amendment will be passed over. The Secretary will report 
the next amendment. 

The Secrerany. On page 9, line 15, after the words “ prepa- 
ration of sweet slrups“ insert a comma and the words“ includ- 
ing grape sirup.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under the agreement the 
amendment will go over. 

The Secrerary. The next amendment is, on page 9, lines 20 
and 21, where the committee proposes to strike out “ controi 
of noxious rodents, $100,000,” and the semicolon. 

Mr, JONES of Washington. I ask that that may go over, 

Mr. PENROSE. I should like to ask the chairman why the 
n of $100,000 for noxious rodents was stricken from 
the bill. 

Mr. GORE. It was due to the anticipated eloquence of the 
senior Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. PENROSE. I do not intend to oppose the amendment, 
but I was curious to know why it had been stricken out. If it 
had been merely rodents, it might have been stricken out; but to 
strike out a noxious rodent struck me rather unfavorably. 

Mr. GORE. People's tastes, of course, change, and probably 
we are more fastidious in classing them as noxious rodents. 
But the Senator from Washington objects, and I ask that the 
amendment may go over. . 

Mr. PENROSE. Can the Senator tell me just what variety 
of rodents are described as noxious? 

Mr. GORE. I may say to the Senator, as lie seems to haye a 
very statesmanlike curiosity on this subject, the explanation 
by the department made it manifest, I think, that they intended 
to make an assault on rats and mice in dwellings, We thought 
perhaps that was going a little too far in these strenuous times, 
and we would leave the individual and our great individualistic 
theory to combat the mice, at least for a time. 

Mr. PENROSE. They are to have temporary immunity. 

Mr. GORE. Since we are to have woman suffrage it was 
thought the women ought to combat the mice. At least that was 
the argument that was made before the committee. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

Mr. PENROSE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr, THOMAS. I was going to suggest to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania that there are perhaps two sorts of rodents, 
noxious and obnoxious, and inasmuch as this amendment was 
drawn so as to enable the department to do away with the 
noxious rodents it is quite obvious that the obnoxious rodents 
are not at this session to be included in the Agricultural appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr. GORE. We were afraid this item might prove obnoxious 
to certain Senators and therefore struck it out. 

Mr. PENROSE. I regret to see the food supply in this war 
crisis imperiled by the elimination of an item of this kind, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under the objection of the 
Senator from Washington the amendment will be passed over 
and the next amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. The next amendment of the committee is, 
on page 9, line 22, in the total. The committee proposes to 
strike out $1,105,980” and to insert in lieu “ $1,005,980.” 

Mr, SMOOT. That had better go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under objection, it goes over. 

The Secretary. Beginning with the word “ Provided,” in line 
23, page 9, the committee proposes to strike out all of the bill 
down to and including line 17, on page 10. 

Mr. REED. Let that go over. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That may go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will go over, and the next 
amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 10 the committee proposes to in- 
sert a new section as section 2. 

Mr. REED, Let that go over. 
ments go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made, and the 
remaining amendments go over. The bill is as in Committee of 
the Whole and open to amendment. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have. an amendment pending on page 3, I 
think it is. 


Let all the remaining amend- 


1918. 


Mr. SMOOT. Under the unanimous-consent agreement I take 
it that the Secretary will now report the amendments that have 
been passed over, beginning with the first. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There has been no agree- 
ment to that effect. The only agreement the Chair recalls was 
that unobjected amendments should be first disposed of. 

Mr. PENROSE. If the Senator will permit me, why not dis- 
pose of the point of order raised by me yesterday concerning 
the last amendment to the bill and get it out of the way, one way 
or the other, and then discuss the general provisions of the bill 
and the amendments objected to? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That would be a perfectly 
proper course. 

Mr. REED. I withdraw my objection to the amendment, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania calls up the amendment, which will be read. 

Mr. PENROSE. I raise a point of order on the amendment 
that it is general legislation on an appropriation bill. 

Mr. GORE. Did the Senator reserve the point of order? 

Mr. PENROSE. I did. I entered the point of order and now 
bring it up so that we may dispose of it one way or the other. 
I made the point of order, I may say, not only on this, but on 
the committee substitute which was printed as a separate sheet, 
and which, as I understand it, is technically in the bill as re- 
ported from the committee. I call it up now. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection on the 
part of the Senate to considering the amendment which has been 
called up at this time? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The amendment is called up for 
consideration? ; 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is. It will be read: 


The Secretary. On page 6, beginning with line 11, the com- 


mittee proposes to strike out down to and including line 20, 
and to insert the following: 


That after June 30, 1919, until the conclusion of the present war, 
for the purpose of conserving the man power of the Nation and to 
increase the efficiency in the production of arms, war munitions. food, 
and clothing for the Army and Navy, it shall be unlawful to sell for 
beverage urpas, except for export, any distilled spirits, and no dis- 
tilled spirits held in bond after June 30, 1919, shall be removed therefrom 
for beverage purposes except for export. The Commissioner of Internal 
Revenuc is hereby authorized and directed to prescribe rules and regu- 
lations, subject to the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, in 
regard to the removal of distiled spirits held in bond after June 30. 
1919, for other than bevera purposes or for export. After three 
months from the approval of this act until the conclusion of the present 
war no grain, cereal, or other food product shall be used in the manu- 
facture or production of beer or other intoxicating malt liquors, an: 
after the approval of this act no beer or other intoxicating malt liquor< 
shall be imported into the United States for beverage purposes. ter 
June 30, 1919. until the conclusion of the present war, no foods or 
fruits shall be used in the manufacture or production of vinous intoxi- 
cating liquors except for export. person who violates any of the 
foregoing provisions or any of said rulos and regulations made to carry 
the same into effect shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and, on 
conviction thereof, shall be punished by a fine not exceeding $5,000 
or by imprisonment not ex g two years, or both. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. 
ruin, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


I suggest the absence of a quo- 


The Secretary will call the 


Baird Jones, N. Mex, Penrose Smith, S. C. 
Bankhead Jones, Wash. Phelan Smoot 
Beckham Kellogg Pittman Seung 
Benet Kendrick Poindexter Sutherland 
Borah Kenyon Pomerene wanson 
Brandegee King Ransdell omas 
Calder Lenroot Reed Thompson 
Curtis wis Saulsbury Trammell 
France McKellar Shafroth Underwood 
Frelinghuysen Martin Sheppard ardaman 
Gerry Myers Sherman Wadsworth 
Gore Nelson Shields alsh | 
Hale New Simmons Warren 
Harding Norris Smith. Ariz. Watson pais 
Henderson Nugent Smith, Ga. Wolcott ‘ 
Johnson, Cal. Overman Smith. Md. 

Mr. LEWIS. I wish to announce that the Senator from 


Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] is detained on official business. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to state that the junior 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Townsenp] is necessarily absent 
on account of illness in his family. I will allow this announce- 
ment to stand for the day. 

Mr. TRAMMELL, I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Frercuer] is temporarily absent on official business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sixty-three Senators have 
answered to their names. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I understand that the Senator 
from Pennsylvania made a point of order against this amend- 
ment on the ground that it is general legislation proposed to a 
general appropriation bill. I should like to diseuss that for 
just a few moments, if the Chair will permit me. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will be very glad 
to hear the Senator. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think there is more involved 
in this question than an ordinary point of order. In the first 
place, the Chair is called upon to decide whether this is a gen- 
eral appropriation bill or not. It is not a bill mentioned by 
the rules or anywhere brought within my judgment in the 
scope of that term. So, with all due respect to the Chair, I 
suggest that that proposition ought to be decided by the Sen- 
ate; that the Senate itself should determine what is or what 
is not a general appropriation bill. The Senate having deter- 
mined what is a general appropriation bill, then it is, I think, 
very proper to leave the matter to the Chair as to whether a 
proposal to amend such a bill is in order under the rules of 
the Senate. I wish to make that suggestion to the Chair at 
the outset with the greatest respect. I have great confidence 
in the judgment of the Chair, but a fundamental matter like 
this should be settled by the Senate itself. 

Mr. President, this bill does not even purport by its title to 
be an appropriation bill. The word appropriation is not men- 
tioned in the title of the bill. The title of the bill is “An act 
to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to carry out, during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, the purposes of the act enti- 
tled ‘An act to provide further for the national security and 
defense by stimulating agriculture and facilitating the distribu- 
tion of agricultural products.’ ” 

Mr. President, anyone reading that title would have no in- 
formation as to whether it carries any appropriation at all. 

Mr. PENROSE. If the Senator will permit an interrup- 
tion 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. PENROSE. I call his attention to the fact, however, 
that the act applies to the fiscal year and operates during the 
fiscal year. Certainly it is not the custom in special legislation 
to confine it to the fiscal year. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The title of the act speaks very 
plainly. I have simply called attention to the proposition that 
the title of the act does not indicate that it is an appropriation 
bill at all. It simply says it is an act to enable the Secretary 
of Agriculture to do certain things and carry out certain acts. 
Then, with reference to the suggestion the Senator has just 
made, the act that it is intended to carry out is not permanent 
legislation at all. It is purely temporary. 

Mr. PENROSE. For the fiscal year. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; it may last the fiscal year 
aud it may not. The act that this title proposes to carry out 
is an act entitled “An act to provide further for the national 
security and defense by stimulating agriculture and facilitating 
the distribution of agricultural products,” and then section 12 
of the act of August 10, 1917, provides— y 

That the provisions of this act shall cease to be in effect when the 
national emergency resulting from the existing state of war shall have 

assed, the date of which shall be ascertained and proclaimed by the 

resident; but the date when this act shall cease to be in effect shall 
not be later than the beginning of the next fiscal year after the termi- 
nation, as ascertained by the President, of the present war between the 
United States and by. 

Mr. PHELAN. May I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield to the Senator from 
California. 

Mr. PHELAN. The Senator read that the purpose of the 
present act was to further provide. Will he explain what that 
means? Does not the word “further” mean in furtherance of 
the general agricultural appropriation purposes? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The act speaks for itself. 

Mr. PHELAN. I should like the Senator to tell me. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. There are a great many diffcrent 
provisions in it. 

Mr. PHELAN. What is the construction of the word 
further“ in that connection? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not think that is material 
at all. 

Mr. PHELAN. It certainly relates to something. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. What difference does that make? 

Mr. PHELAN. It indicates that this bill becomes supple- 
mentary to the general Agricultural appropriation bill. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Not at all; it does not relate to 
the general appropriation bill. 

Mr. PHELAN. That depends on the interpretation of the 
word “ further.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is not an appropriation act. 
This is what it proposes to carry into effect: 

That, for the purpose ef more effectually providing for the national 
security and defense and carrying on the war with Germany by gather- 


ing authoritative information concerning the food supply, by increas- 
ing production, by preventing waste of the food supply, by regulating 
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the distribution thereof, and by such other means and methods as beh 
ns, 


hereinafter provided, the powers, authorities, duties, 
prohibitions hereinafter set forth are conferred and 

That is the purpose of the act as expressed in the first sec- 
tion. Of course a good deal of work has to be done and appro- 
priations must be made, but they are temporary and for certain. 
special purposes. Here is the work provided for that is also car- 
ried on under the general appropriation act. What did the 
chairman of the committee say yesterday with reference to 
this matter? 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I hope the Senator will just 
wait a moment. 

Mr. PENROSE. I will. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. He said that this bill is being 
passed for a special purpose, that the appropriations are made 
for a special orgunization, and that this organization should be 
kept separate in the Agricultural Department, and that it will 
end with the war. That is true. This work he suggested 
would be carried on separately; and that is true, because it 
is of purely a temporary character. It ends when this emer- 
gency ends. Now I yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. PENROSE. I only want to call the Senator’s attention 
to the fact that there is literally hardly a line in this bill 
which does not contain figures indicating the amount of an 
appropriation. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator did not need to call 
my attention to that. I have read the bill over quite a number 


of times.. I know that is true, but that does not make it a gen- 


eral appropriation act. 
Mr. SMOOT and Mr. POINDEXTER addressed the Chair. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Wash- ' 


ington yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield to my colleague, because 
he rose first. 

Mr. POLNDEXTER. Even if it was conceded that it was an 
appropriation act, I ask the Senator if, in order to bring it 
under the rule and make it obnoxious to the point of order, it 
would not have to be a general appropriation act? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Certainly. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. And, in further inquiry of the Senator, 
I would ask him if it is not a fact, which is obvious on the 
face of the bill—not only in the title but in all of its provi- 
sions—that it is a special appropriation. bill to meet special 
conditions not provided for in the general appropriation act? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. There can not be any doubt 
about that, Mr. President. 

Mr. SMOO'T rose. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield to the Senator from 
Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I think the question which was 
asked by the colleague of the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
POINDEXTER] covers the question that I was going to ask the 
Senator; but I was going to ask it in another way; and I might 
as well do it now. Does the Senator believe that, if this act had 
originated in the Senate, it would have been accepted in the 
other Housé and passed upon by the House as a special appro- 
priation act; or, in other words, does the Senator held that this 
bill ought to have originated in the other House, as all appro- 
priation bills do? But it haying originated there, of course, it 
was not originated as a general appropriation bill, but as a 
special appropriation bill? Is that the position which the Sen- 
ator takes? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No. I do not eare anything about 
the origination of the bill. There is quite a controversy as to 
whether or not appropriation bills must originate in the House 
of Representatives or in the Senate, and, as I understand, the 
Senate has always contended that appropriation bills may origi- 
nate in the Senate. I have here Gilfry’s Precedents on that 
very proposition. 

Mr. PENROSE. But they are special bills. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Not at all. 

Mr. PENROSE. General appropriation bills can not originate 
here in the Senate. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I wish the Senator would listen 
to what I shall now read from page 59 of Gilfry’s Precedents. 
I there find this: 

The House of Representatives has assumed to itself the exciusive 
power to originate appropriation bills, but a plain and Literal inter- 
pretation of the first clause of the seventh section of the first article 
ef the Constitution which says, All bills for raising revenue shall origi- 
nate in the House of Representatives; but the Senate may propose or 
concur with amenaments as on other * gives the power to ori te 
to the Senate, as well as te House. This interpretation was 1 
uphell in the Senate by reports from a conference committee of Maro 


2, 1871, and from the Committee on Priv: and Electio: April 24, 
1872, by Mr. Carpenter, who said, The fact that the Constitution so. 


| the following re 


ides that ‘ bills for raising revenue” shall originate im the 
tatives, and made no such provision in regard to bills 

appropriating money, is conclusive that it was intended to restrict the 

Senate in the one case and not in the. other.“ 

2, 1881, from the Committee on the Judiciar 

tives, elaborat 
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Resolre t the Senate had the constitutional power to: originate 
the bill referred, and that the power to originate bills appropriating 
money from the Treasury of the United States is not exclusive in the 
House of Representatives. By recommendation of the committee, the 
bill was referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

So there is a controversy between the two Houses with refer- 
ence to that matter, which is not settled by the dictions of uny 
Senator. 

Mr. PENROSE. If the Senator will permit me, all those bills 
were special bills. I have myself on numerous ocecasious gzotten 
through bills appropriating considerable amounts, which hive 
originated in the Senate; but we would not undertake to vet 
through the Senate a general appropriation bill for u fiscal year 
for a Government department, because the House of Represen- 
tatives would not receive such a bill. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Well. Mr. President, what E 
bave read does not refer to special appropriation bills at an, 
but refers to appropriation bills generally ; and while the Sens- 
tor from Pennsylvania on this occasion is very earnestly in- 
sisting, of course, that general appropriation bills must origi. 
nate in the House of Representatives and not in the Senate, I 
venture to say that, under ordinary circumstances, he would 
contend for the rights of the Senate with reference to the origi- 
nation of such bills if the proposition were presented. Tu my 
judgment this bill could originate in the Senate just the sume 
as in the House. 

Mr. President, the question of my colleague [Mr. Porxpexrer} 
covers the whole situation. This is not a general appropriation 
bill, and no one would think it to be a general appropriation hilt 
on am examination of the terms or the title or the purpose of the 
bill. It is an act to carry out an net that was only temporary 
in character. It is only for a special purpose, not geverul, not 
permanent; but, as I have said, it is special, for u particular 
emergency and to last only for a particular time. So this bill 
is expressly temporary; it is expressly for n special purpose; 
it has not any of the characteristics of what we generally con- 
sider general appropriations or general appropriation bills. 

Mr. President, I do not want to take very much of the time 
of the Senate; I am satisfied that Senators have their minds 
pretty well made up, and yet I wish to refer to an authority 
or two, whieh possibly Senators may not have examined, I have 
here the CONGRESSIONAL Reconp, volume VIII, part 3, of the 
Forty-fifth Congress, third session, at page 1081. The Senate 
had under consideration a bill which by tithe purported to be 
un appropriation bill. I read as follows: 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 6402) making 8 for the payment of the arrears 
of pensions granted by act of Congress approved January 25, 1870, aud 
for other purposes, Š 

That was an act to appropriate money to carry out anether 
act, which applied generally throughout the country with refer- 
ence to all persons who were entitled to arrears of pensios 
under that act. During the pendency of the bill, Senator Ingulls, 
of Kansas, proposed an amendment, which was clearly general 
legislation, and Senator Edmunds made a point of order against 
the amendment. He said: 


a I gere the point of order that it is legislation on a general appropria- 
on * 


Senators argued about it, and Mr. Ingalls suggested that the 
amendment had been reported by a standing committee. Mr. 
Edmunds said: 

That does not help it any. It is legislation, and F make the point of 
order that it is not germane, either. I insist upon all points in Rule 
XXIX, Mr. dent. 

Then the Chair made an examination, and this is what the 
Presiding Officer said: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 3 of order of the Senator from 
Vermont embraces some five or six points, and the Chair is examining 


the rules and the bill before he gives his opinion. [A pause.) ‘The 
Chair is of opinion that this is not a gen appropriation bil, ‘The 
term “ gener: büt” derives: its meaning the usages 


appropriation. 
of the two branches of . In the House of Representatives the 
bills treated as general appr riation bills are specially mentioned and 
described in their rules. obliged by the rules to be reported within a 
particular time. The Chair is of opinion that the phrase “ general ap- 
propriation bill,” according to the rules of the Senate, applies te the 

annual pr ae mmr eae bhis, and to no others, The Chair will. if 
desired, submit the question whether the amendment is germane to the 
bUL to the Senate. 


I take it that you can not get a much clearer or u more detinite 
precedent than that. 


1918. 
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Mr. VARDAMAN. I desire to ask the Senator from Wash- 
ington if that decision was rendered by the Vice President or 
by some Senator temporarily occupying the chair? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Concrrssionar Recorp 
merely suys “the Presiding Officer.” At the beginning of that 
day's session, on page 1980, the Vice President appears to 
have been in the chair. I have not examined it to ascertain 
whether or not there is any reference to a change of presiding 
officers. The debate goes right on to the next page, and so I 
assume that the Vice President was in the chair. However, the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren] suggests that if it reads 
“the Presiding Oflicer” the Vice President was not in the 
chair. On examining closer, I sce that in the preceding column 
it suys: 

The Presiding Officer (Mr. Harris in the chair). 

So Senator Harris was in the chair at the time. But I 
want to call attention to something further in connection with 
this same proposition, The amendment which had been pro- 
posed by Mr. Ingalls was discussed for some little time; other 
Senaters came in; and the point was again raised, and I find 
that Mr. Thurman came in and suggested: 


Mr. THURMAN. I understand the Chair to rule that this is not a 
en appropriation bill. do not know where Is the distinction 
between a general appropriation and a special or particular appropria- 
tion bill. It seems te me under our rules, but I ie it with great sub- 
mission, that upon any appropriation pill (and this is plainly an ap- 
pro oriation bill) it is competent to move to lay an amendment on the 
able, 

Mr. INGALLS. I call the attention of the Chair to the last clause 
of Rule 29, which says: 

“And any amendment to a general appropriation bill may be laid 
on the table without prejudice to the bill. 

The irresistible inference from that would be that if the bill be not 
a general Lhe pale pe bill, laying the amendment on the table would 
also make the same disposition of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair has so stated. 

Mr. TACURMAN. Will the Senator from Kansas please tell me what is 
a general appropriation bill? 

Mr. INGALLS, A general appropriation bill, as I understand, is one 
acted on by the Committee on Appropriations under what is known as 
ne rT Pra ar nn custom of the Goyernment as a general appropria- 

on fi 


This bill does not come within any definition of that char- 
acter. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. MYERS. Was the ruling of the occupant of the chair, 
Mr. Harris, overruled by the Senate? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I will call the Senator's atten- 
tion to what was done in just a moment. Mr. Ingalls continued: 


I should call a special appropriation bill, a river and harbor bill, for 
instance, or a bill making appropriations to pay particular claims. 

Mr. THURMAN, Now the Seaator has hit the nail on the head. An 
individual appropriation bill is one thing; but when a bill comprises a 
whole mass of individuals like the pensioners of the United States, to 
call that a special appropriation bill strikes me as very singular. 

Mr. INGALLS, The rule does not apply to that. 

‘The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair has already ruled, when the Sen- 
ator from Ohlo was not in his seat, that the term “ general appropria- 
tion bill,” in the opinion of the Chair, includes the 12 annual appro- 
priation bills which are reported year by year for the general expenses 
of the Government, and that it does not include bills like this which 
come up miy on a special occasion and are not of annual recurrence 
and are not to carry on the general operations of the Government. The 
practice of the Senate, which has existed for some years, in regard to 
a somewhat similar bill to carry out the decisions of the Southern 
Claims Commission, is to the same effect. That bill is never treated 
as a general appropriation bill, but is referred to the Committee on 
Claims, and not to the Committee on Appropriations. 


Mr. Edmunds said—and he used about the same argument 
that is presented with reference to this measure by those with 
whom I have talked privately: 


Now, here is a bill to carry into effect and furnish the money to 
carry out a general law of Congress which has provided that the whole 
class of the people of the United States who fall within certain descrip- 
tions shall be entitled to certain sums of money, just as the legislative 
bill provides that a whole class of certain of the people of the United 
States who fall within certain descriptions—that is, those who hold 
office—shall be pald their salaries. I wish the Chair would submit—be- 
cause I do not desire to appeal; it is too late for that—I wish the 
Chair would submit the question to the Senate whether this falls within 
the principie of a general appropriation bill. 

The PRESIDING Orvicex, The Chair will do so cheerfully. The Chair 
will submit to the Senate the question as requested by the Senator from 
Vermont. Is the pending bill a general appropriation bill within the 
meaning of Rule XXIX? 


Then the vote was taken, the Presiding Officer putting the 
question as follows: 

The PResipinc Orricen. Is this a general appropriation bill within 
the meaning of the twenty-ninth rule? Those oF that opinion will say 
tion] "; those of the contrary opinion will say no” [putting the ques- 

on]. 

The question being put, there were on a division—ayes 13, noes 25; 
no quorum voting. 

Mr. Witurrs. There are several Senators in the Chamber who 
not voted either wax I ask that there be another division on the 
ae to secure the expression of the opinion of a quorum of the 

y. 


have 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will again put the question, 

ig ee being again put, there were on a division—ayes 14, 
noes 30. 
8 Tho PRESIDIXG OFFICER. The point of order is overruled by the 
enate. 


So that, Mr. President, we have not only the ruling of the 
Presiding Officer, but we have the ruling of the Senate itself 
when the matter was submitted to the Senate as to whether or 
not a measure of this kind was à general appropriation bill, 
that it was not thus practically confirming the ruling and opin- 
ion expressed by the Chair. 

I have not examined the terms of the bill then under discus- 
sion; but, according to the argument made by Senator Edmunds, 
it was substantially the same sort of a bill as we have now be- 
fore us except that it had more of a permanent character than 
the pending measure. It was to carry out legislation of a gen- 
eral character that would remain upon the statute books-until 
the whole object was carried out or the act repealed. This bill 
Is simply to carry into effect, as I said a moment ago, the provi- 
sions of an act which by its terms is declared to be temporary 
and special. 

As I said when I began, Mr. President, the substantial propo- 
sition here is, Is this a general appropriation bill? That is a 
proposition that ought to be determined by the Senate, with all 
due respect to the Chair. Of course, if it is determined to be a 
general appropriation bill, then the proposed legislation, I con- 
cede, as a general proposition and considered without regard to 
the action of the House, is subject to a point of order, even 
though it is temporary and expires with the bill. 

I come now to another proposition, namely, that if it is a gen- 
eral appropriation bill, under the circumstances existing here 
this amendment is not subject to a point of order, for the reason 
that the House has already acted upon the proposition. It has 
not acted very definitely; it has not acted very certainly; but it 
has acted, and, under the ruling of the present Vice President, 
the House having opened the door, having opened the field, the 
Senate can explore it to the limit. 

First, however, allow me to suggest this: While I know that 
in Congress not very much force is given to the title of a bill, 
and we may put almost any provision in a bill without regard 
to its title, I submit that it is proper to look at the title of the 
bill to determine its purpose, and that, in doing so, we can be 
guided as to our judgment or conclusion as to whether or not 
a proposal comes within that title. That has been followed by 
the President of this body. A few years ago there was an 
Indian appropriation bill pending before the Senate. An amend- 
ment was offered to which a point of order was made. The Vice 
President referred to the title of the bill to determine his action, 
and that seemed to influence him very largely in his conclusions, 
I have here the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of the Sixty-third Con- 
gress, first session, where, at page 2087, this ruling was made 
by the Vice President: 

The Chair is of cpinion that the citation of authorities from Bouvier's 
Law Dictionary is not of any value in construing the rules of the Sen- 
ate. The definitions haye to do with constitutional enactments with 
reference to general and special and public and private legislation. But 
from the statement made by the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN], 
accepting that to be the fact about the matter, that this is money which 
is to be distributed in accordance with treaty stipulations, and the title 
of the bill providing that it is for fulfilling treaty stipulations with 
various Indian tribes, the Chair holds that it is not general legislation. 

So the Chair referred to the title of the bill to assist him in 
reaching a conclusion as to whether or not the proposal was sub- 
ject to a point of order. 

Mr. President, the title of this bill is“ To enable the Secretary 
of Agriculture to carry out * * the purposes of the act 
entitled ‘An act to provide further for the national security and 
defense by stimulating agriculture and facilitating the distribu- 
tion of agricultural products,“ and so forth. This amendment 
is clearly within the terms and provisions and purposes of the 
act which this bill is intended to carry out, because it is con- 
ducive to the national strength, the national security, and is for 
the conservation of food products, and so forth. 

Now, Mr. President, I come to the point to which I wish to 
refer briefly, as to the effect of the action of the House. Even 
if we grant that this is a general appropriation bill—which I 
do not grant at all—then the action of the House authorizes the 
Senate under its rules to enact this legislation. 

In the Sixty-fourth Congress, in the first session, at page 
11087, I find this ruling by the Vice President. This was on the 
Post Office appropriation bill: 
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And the Chair overruled the point of order made by the Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. Hanpwickl, and this ruling stood as the 
ruling of the Senate. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, was not this bill considered 
by the House of Representatives to be a general appropriation 
bill, in that the committee submitted a limitation upon the ap- 
propriation in order to make it in order? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. We are not controlled by the 
rules of the House. We are controlled by our own rules. 

Mr. OVERMAN. No; but I am asking the Senator if he does 
not think the manner in which the amendment was put on that 
bill shows that they considered it necessary to put it in the 
form of n limitation in order to make it in order? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not know, and it does not 
make any difference what I think about it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. In the House of Representatives, if it is a 
limitation upon the expenditure of money, it is in order. The 
Senator is a former Member of the House, and I am asking 
him as to the procedure in the House. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I will say that I do not think 
this would be subject to a point of order even in the House 
under the Honse rules, and that it would not be necessary for 
them to put on the limitation instead of putting on the legisla- 
tion; but whether or not that question was raised in the House, 
I do not know. I have not examined the Reconp in that re- 
spect. I do not believe this is a general appropriation bill; 
and on that assumption, under the rule of the House, it would 
not be obnoxions to their rule, although I have not examined 
their recent rules. I am trying to have this question decided 
upen the rules of the Senate, where I think it should be decided. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. OVERMAN. I understand that. The reason why I asked 
the question is because we want to decide whether or not this 
is a general appropriation bill. That is the first question. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. We can decide that question 
upon our own precedents. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I understand that. 

Mr, JONES of Washington. It is not mentioned anyway in 
the House; and the Presiding Officer, in the decision to which I 
have referred, says that the custom and practice of the House 
and the Senate lead him to conclude—— 

Mr. OVERMAN, I am not taking any issue with the Senator. 
I am trying to get information. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I am giving the Senator all the 
information I have. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The fact that that amendment was put on 
as a limitation upon the appropriation looks as though they 
considered it a general appropriation bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is the question about which I. wanted to 
ask the Senator. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Very well; I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. In that case—I did-not pay any attention to 
which one it was—the case where the Senaie decided that 
even though it was a general appropriation bill, and general 
legislation, the House having entered the field the Senate could 
pursue it, is it not true that the House entered the field by way 
of an amendment for a limitation, exacily as they did in this 
case? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I am coming to that case now. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is the case to which I have reference. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. This is another case, where the 
Vice President made his first ruling that where the House 
opened the door of the field the Senate could walk through it. 
Da pega The case I had in mind is the one the Senator 

com 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have that case right here. It 
covers the very proposition, I think. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, the point 
which the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. OvERMAN] was 
bringing out was that a limitation placed upon the appropria- 
tion carried in a general appropriation bill made the amend- 
ment in order, and had the Senate maintained that limitation 
in its amendment it would have still been in order; but that the 
Senate modified the House's point by removing the limitation, 
therefore not bringing it within the point of order. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator has not explored 
this matter. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. This amendment does not 
place any limitation upon any appropriation in this bill, but 


the House amendment did. 
Mr. JONES of Washington. I know; and I have a case here 


that is squarely in point and holds contrary to those who con- 
tend that this amendment is subject to the point of order, if I 
can understand precedents; and it is a precedent made by the 
Senate itself. I am glad to have the opportunity to call these 


matters to the attention of the Senate, because it seems to me 
that we have direct precedents to refute every claim that is 
made by those who contend that this amendment is subject to 
a point of order. 

I have here a case arising in 1916. The Post Office appropria- 
tion bill came over here with a limitation upon a certain appro- 
priation—just a pure limitation. That was clearly put on by the 
House in order to comply with its rules. There was no ques- 
tion but that the Post Office appropriation bill was a general 
appropriation bill; and I will say to the Senator from North 
Carolina that I have not examined the Recorp with reference 
to the discussion of this particular bill in the House to see 
whether or not the question was actually raised as to whether 
it was a general appropriation bill or whether they just as- 
sumed that only a limitation would be in order. I have not 
examined that matter; but here is a case where there could be 
no question but that the bill before the House was a general 
appropriation bill. It was the general Post Office appropriation 
bill, and here is the limitation that the House put upon a pro- 
vision of that bill: 

Provided, That me part of the money herein appropriated for rural 


delivery service shall be used 15 “yr any . upon 8 motor- 
vehicle route until a majority of the patrons to be served such 
motor-vehicle ‘route shall b; — — petition ask the Post Gee = 


ment to establish such motor-vebicle route. 


That was purely & limitation and was in order under the 
House rules. That came over to the Senate, just as this limita- 
tion came over. It went to the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads. That committee struck out that limitation, just 
as this committee has stricken out this limitation. That com- 
mittee did not stop with striking out that limitation. It went 
further and proposed an amendment that was clearly legislation 
of a very broad character. It isa long amendment. The com- 
mittee proposed to strike that out and insert: 

That rural mail delivery ig be extended so as to serye, as nearly 
as practicable, the entire rural population of the United States. 

Those are the first two lines in it—broad legislation, cover- 
ing the whole United States, extending the Rural Delivery Sys- 
tem of the country, 

Hereafter— 

Showing that it is intended to be permanent—real, permanent 
legislation— 

3 all rural mail-delivery routes shall be divided into two 

sses to be known as— 

dagen dars horse-drawn vehicle routes, which shall be 24 miles in 
si tool and 

dard motor-vehicle routes— 

And so forth. 

There is a half column containing legislation pure and sim- 
ple, legislation of a general character, legislation of a perma- 
nent character. When that came before the Senate the Senstor 
from Florida [Mr. Bryan] made the point of order against it 
that it was legislation upon an appropriation bill, just exactly 
the point of order that is made here, granting for the sake of 
the argument only that this is a general appropriation bill. I 
am not going to take the time of the Senate to read the argu- 
ment that was presented by the Senator from Georgia IMr. 
Hannwick!] in combating the point of order made by Mr. Bryan. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. What was the decision of the 
Chair? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I want to see if there is not 
something here that I want to read to the Senator, as well as the 
decision of the Chair. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I am just asking for inforna- 
tion, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I am going to give the Senator 
information. They discussed a whole lot of matters here. The 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harpwick] argued in this way on 
behalf of the committee and on behalf of the action of the 


5 
committee insists teu just as it did yesterday to the Vice 
that 5 House having taken this matter up and having 
President, it from the operations of Rule XVI any substitute that the 
Senate committee or the itself may care to adopt is before this 
body for full, unimpeded action by the Senate— 

That is what we contend here. Granting for the sake of the 
argument that this is a general appropriation act, we contend 
that the House having acted the Senate has the right to act 
unimpeded by Rule XVI, because Rule XVI has been in a way, 
obviated by the action of the House— 


It would be 8 I think, to say that we are bound to the 
mere limits of exact preposition submitted by the House, and that 
we can only say res or “no” to the exact and precise proposition 
8 by the House of Representatives. We therefore urge that 
view against the point of order submitted by the Senator from Plorida. 


Then he says: 
We say on all three grounds— 


1918, 
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He nad three different grounds 
ihat the polnt of order of the Senator from Florida is not good: 

First, that the House of Representatives having undertaken to deal 
with this matter in a. legislative way, the Senate has a full, free right 
to deal with this same question and the various: branches of it in what- 
ever way scems best to the Senate, and that the limitations under which 
it can deal with it are not such as are fixed by the ordinary rules of 
the Senate, because to the text of the House bill the ordinary rules 
of the Senate cum not be applied. 

The Presiding, Officer submitted the matter to the Senate. of 
ihe United States for its decision, and said: 

The question. is, Shall the point of order raised: by the: Senator from 
Florida be sustained + 

A. roll call was asked for and ordered, upon which the yeas 
were 13 and: the nays: were 37; and the Presiding Officer said. 

So. the: point of order is overruled, J 

Mr. OVERMAN. Why not put the roll call in the: Rxconp? 

Mr. JONES: of Washington. The Senator from North Caro- 


lina wants to know if it would: not be well to put the roll call in 


the Ruconb. I think it would be a good idea to do that, and I 
think I shall. 
The yeas, holding that the point of order was good, and that: 


the: legislation was not in order under Rule XVI, were 13, as 


follows: Messrs. Borah, Bryan, Gore, Husting, Johuson of 
Maine, Johmson of South Dakota, Kern, La Follette, Lee of 
Maryland, Smoot, Tillman, Walsh, and Williams. The nays, 37, 
were Messrs. Ashurst, Bankhead,, Brady, Broussard, Chamber- 
lain, Clapp, Culberson, Cummins, Curtis, Fletcher, Harding, 
Hardwick, Hitchcock, James, Lane, McLean, Martin of Virginia. 
Martine of New Jersey, Myers, Nelson, Norris, Oliver, Overman, 
Page, Poindexter, Shafroth, Sheppard, Sherman, Shields, Sim- 
mons, Smith of Georgia, Sterling, Thompson, Townsend, Varda- 
man, Weeks, and Works. : 

Mr. President, the Senators wlio voted to sustain the point of 
order are fully justified, in view of the decision of the Senate, in 
accepting the verdict of the Senate upon this question, which is 
squarely upon ail fours with the one submitted to the Senate, 
und accepting that as the settled ruling-and decision: of the Sen- 
ate. They will not be acting inconsistently to vote now against 
sustaining this point of order, upon the theory that when: the 
Senate has solemnly acted upon a proposition of this kind; in 
order to have stability and certainty, its decisions- should be 
followed in the future. We can maintain our rules in no other 
way. 


Mr. SMITE of South Carolina. Mr. President, T have not 


read the amendment offered by the Senate committee in lieu of 
the House amendment in the cuse the Senator has before him. 
Was there any limitation at all in the Senate proposition? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; no limitation, I have read 
the first few lines of It. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I thought perhaps there 
might have been a limitation further on in the amendment. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I will read the amendment in 
full. Ido not think it would make-any difference even if it did 
have a limitation, because it did contain legislation of the 
broadest and widest scope with reference to the Rural De- 
livery Service; but I will read the whole amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The point I wanted to make 
clear was that the position of the House seemed! to te that no 
matter if an amendment carries: general legislation, if it also 
carries a general limitation which is in its nature a limitation 
upon the appropriation, it is in order; but if there is no limita- 
tion upon the appropriation, then it is purely general legislation, 
without reference: to the subject matter contained in the ap- 
propriation. 

Mr. JONES of Washington: Mr. President; T think the Sen- 
ator does not state quite correctly the position of the House: 
The position of the House is tliat yow can not put general legis- 
lation upon a general appropriation bill. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Unless 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; there is no“ unless about 
it. Lou can put a limitation upon a general appropriation bill, 
and that is all yow can do: Yow can prohibit the use of the 
money for certain purposes, but you can not go on and put in 
general legisintion under the guise of a limitation. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I am not familiar with the 
rule of the House; but the idèa in my mind’ was that If the 
limitation itself took on the nature of and was in effect general 
legislation, but was a general limitation, then, despite the fact 
that it was general legislation, {+ could’ not be ruled out, because 
it was a limitation, just like this proposed prohibition amendment 
of the House is evidently general legislation when it says that 
certain things shall not be done unless tlie President does so and 
ose meaning that the very limitation itself implies: general legis- 

ation. 


but T do not expect to find any limitation in it. 
‘ment was to strike out certain: matter and insert the following: 


Mr. JONES of Washington. That contention strengthens my 
argument that the Senate can now act. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. IT should imagine tliat if the 
Senate struck out every limitation: and then inserted a. substi- 
tute without any limitation upon the appropriation in the bill. 
and it was a general appropriation bill, they had gone outside 
the scope of the amendment as it was put in in the House: 


Hence I say to the Senator that if the substitute proposed by the 


Senate committee in lieu of that of the House contained no Hini- 
tation. whatever, and the Senate acted as tlie Senator lias: just 
shown us that it did act, then it seems to me that the Senutor's 


‘point is well made. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. 
while I read this amendment. 


I will ask the Senator to notice 
I have not read it clear through, 
The amend» 


That rural mail delivery shall be: extended so as to serve; as nearly 
as practicable, the entire rural 8 of: the United: States: 

Hereafter: all rural mail-deliyery routes shall be divided: into two 
classes, to be known as 
i N horse-druwu vehicle routes, which shall be 24 miles in 
ength, and 

Standard motor-yehitle routes, which shall be 50 miles in length, 
and shall only be established upon certificate of the duly qualified 
county road officials that the character of the roads to. be 
used, as well as climatic conditions, will warrant regular and prac- 
tically uninterrupted throughout the year. 

Nothing herein contained shall be construed to prohibit the estab- 
lishment of horse-drawn vehicle routes of less length: than the standard 
of 24 miles: Provided, That if in extraordinary cases, in order to: 
render more complete service; it should be necessary to: do so, the 
Postmaster’ General is hereby authcrized. to Increase the length of 
routes not to exceed 20 pan os aboye the standards. herein pro- 
seribed: Provided: further, t carriers im rural mall-dellvery service 
shall furnish and maintain at their 1 all necessary vehicle 
e for prompt handling of the mail: And provided further, 

t noth: herein shall be construed, and no order shall be issued, 


to prevent the use of motor vehicles om: horse-drawn vehicle routes: 


provided further, That the Postmaster: General may, in his 

cretion, allow and pay additional compensation to rural letter carriers 
who, are required to ca pouch mail to intermediate post offices or for 
intersecting loop routes: all cases where it ap that the carriage 
of such pouches increases the expense of the pment required by the 
carrier or materially increases the amount of labor performed by him, 
such compensation not to exceed the: sum of $12) per annum for each 
mile such carrier is required to carry such pouch or pouches. 

The. Postmaster Gtmeral is hereby authorized and directed. to reor- 
ganize and readjust existing rurai mail-deliv: service: where necessary 
to conform to the standards herein prescribed: Provided, That in 
making. appointments of rural carriers for service on new routes 
which may be created by the reorganization herein ordered preference 
shall be gtven to carriers who were formerly employed in rural de- 
livery service and who were separated therefrom on or after June 30, 
1915, by reason of any dere reorganization of the service and 
without charges against t : And provided further, That the Post- 
master General is authorized and directed to pay; out of the appropri- 
ations already made and still available and unexpendod rural 
free-delivery service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915, to all 
letter carriers in. the Rural Free Delivery Service during the fiscal. 


3 ending June 30, 1915, their executors or administrators, the dif- 


erence between what they received for their said services and the 
amount that would have been paid to them in accordance with the 
proviso contained in joint resolution making appropriations for the 
service of the Post O Department for the fiscal end 

30, 1916, approved March 4, 1915. 

There is the end of it, and I fail to find any limitation of any 
kind or character: As a matter of fact, the Senate cut out the 
limitation of the House and inserted in lieu of it general legis- 
lation of a permanent character, and the Senate, by a vote of 
nearly 3 to 1. held it in order. 

Mr. LENROOT.. Mr. President. 

Mr; JONES of Washington. T yield to the Senator. 

Mr. LENROOT. Assuming that the first contention of the 
Senator is not sustained, and I hope it will be sustained, T want 
to ask him whether this amendment must not be treated in the 
same way, and if this is not merely a limitation, as far as the 
Senate is concerned, upon the question of germaneness; in 
other words, whether an amendment proposed must not be 
germane to the House provision in the bill in order to come 
within the rule which the Senator invokes? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not think I just catch the 
point the Senator makes; 

Mr. LENROOT. I am speaking now of the germaneness of 
the Senate amendment to the House limitation. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Of course, if this is a general 
appropriation bill, then the question of germaneness must be 
submitted to the Senate; but if it is not a general appropriation 
bill, then there is no question of germaneness which arises at all. 

Mr. LENROOT. I understand that. I am speaking only of 
the second contention. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. So either way, the question 
should be submitted to the Senate. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is true as to the question of germane- 
ness; but I want to ask the Senator this question, then: The 
Tfouse limitation relates only te the use of food in the produc- 
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tion of liquor, while the Senate committee amendment relates 
to the sale in part. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It goes further than the House 
provision. Certainly I do not think there will be any question 
nbout its being germane to that proposition, but there is noth- 
ing in these rulings here that requires the amendment of the 
Senate to even be germane to the proposal. Of course, that 
question does not seem to have been submitted or raised. 

Mr. LENROOT. I was going to ask the Senator if that ques- 
tion had been raised. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think not. That was not the 
question before the Senate which was passed upon in the matter 
referred to. I do not know that that was ever passed upon by 
the Senate. 

Mr. President, I think that-is all, and I am not going to take 
the time of the Senate further in discussing this matter. It 
is perfectly clear to me that this is not a general appropriation 
bill within the general and accepted meaning of the term that is 
used in the rule either of the Senate or the House, but it is a 
bill which by its very terms shows it is a special bill that is 
being passed for a special purpose and is temporary in charac- 
ter, and it is not intended to be lasting and general or perma- 
nent; furthermore, that if it is a general appropriation bill, the 
Senate by its action in former cases, in view of the action taken 
by the House, has ruled that a point of order is not good, and, 
in any case, the question as to whether this is a general appro- 
priation bill should be submitted to the Senate for the Senate 
to decide for itself. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, the rule which limits 
the right to add general legislation to a general appropriation 
bill is most important in the conduct of the business of the 
Senate. General appropriation bills, not special for an indi- 
vidual, but dealing with the general welfare intended to help 
care for the general welfare of the country, are essential. It 
would be unfortunate if they could be loaded down by special 
appropriations offered on the floor of the Senate, ill advised and 
not well considered, or if general legislation could be added 
to them on the floor of the Senate, and that they should be used 
to carry through some pet legisiation that could not stand by 
itself, 2 

Now, the object of our rule, Rule XVI. is to make it pos- 
sible and practicable for us to legislate with reference to ap- 
propriations that bear upon the general welfare and are general 
in their nature without having them subjected to additions that 
have not been considered by the committee or estimated for by 
the department. 

It is this kind of general appropriations that are to be pro- 
tected under Rule XVI not only from general legislation but 
from increased estimates or increased figures presented on the 
floor of the Senate not recommended by the committee or esti- 
mated for by the department. 


CONGRESSION 


The reason of the rule certainly applies to a bill of this kind. 


What is this bill? It is a bill which carries an appropriation 
of over $10,000,000. What is it to be used for? In many dif- 
ferent ways all over the country for the general welfare. It 
is not the first appropriation bill of this session for agriculture, 
but is a second general appropriation bill for that department. 

The first paragraph carries $1,058,975. It is to encourage 
the eradication of diseases among stock, the eradication of 
diseases among horses, to encourage live-stock production upon 
the plains, the production of pork, the production of poultry, the 
production of sheep, the production of cheese, the utilization 
of creamery by-products, and for other purposes. 

The next paragraph has reference to seed wheat and beans. 
It is to help furnish seed all over the United States in different 
parts of it where required. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr., SMITH of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. KING. I suggest to the Senator many of these items 
are of the same character as those found in the Agricultural 
appropriation bill. They rather duplicate appropriations car- 
ried in what is denominated by all, and conceded by all, to be 
the general appropriation bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I thank the Senator. I was com- 
ing to that after I had called attention to a few more of these 
items. 

The third is to protect against disease among plants, $721,000. 

The fourth is to increase food production generally by demon- 
stration work. This amounts to $6,100,000 for agricultural 
demonstration work of all varieties all over the United States. 

The fifth is for the distribution of authoritative informa- 
tion in connection with the demand for the production, sup- 
ply, distribution, and utilization of food, preventing waste of 
food, for the Market Bureau to facilitate the sale of food, for 
a survey of the food supplies, $1,610,000, 
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The sixth is for the pay of Assistant Secretaries in the de- 
partment, distribution of information from the department, 
instruction about preparation of fish and storage of fish, water- 
proofing leather for the Government and farm use, destruction 
of predatory animals, and so forth, and so forth, amounting to 
one million and odd dollars, 

Mr. President, I have gone far enough in calling attention to 
the bill to show that it spreads over the entire field of agricul- 
ture. It reaches from the Atlantie to the Pacific, from the 
Lakes to the Gulf. 

Now, how does it differ from the first Agricultural appropria- 
tion bill? It deals with the same subject; it is the same char- 
acter of bill. Rule XVI does not say that one general appro- 
priation bill with reference to agriculture shall be subject to 
its limitation. No one questions the fact that our first appro- 
priation bill for the Agricultural Department was subject to 
this rule and was a general appropriation bill. This is also a 
general eppropriation bill, because it appropriates money for 
agriculture all over the United States and in many, many 
varieties. I said it amounted to over $10,000,000. The sugges- 
tion is made to me that it amounts to nearly $20,000,000. It is 
territorially general. It is general as to its subjects. I will 
read a definition from Bouvier which seems to draw the dis- 
tinction between general and special as applied to legislation: 

Laws that are framed in general terms, restricted to no locality. 
and operating equally upon all of a group of objects which, having 
regard to the purpose of the legislation, è * Jaws which apply 
to and operate uniformly upon all members of any class of persons, 
places, or things. 

The Senator from Washington called attention to a precedent 
in the Congress of 1878 or 1879. The subject was up in 1880. 
Attention was called then to the previous consideration of what 
constituted a general appropriation bill, and it was very elab- 
orately discussed by the Senators. The question of what con- 
stituted a general appropriation bill covered by Rule XVI was 
separated from the other question raised, which was that the 
proposed amendment was general legislation upon a general ap- 
propriation bill. The particular bill then \efore the House was 
a deficiency bill. 

The insistence was made that a general appropriation bill coy- 
ered by Rule XVI was limited to the bill specifically named, 
and that a deficiency bill was not so named and not a general 
appropriation bill. The subject was fully considered by the 
Senate. On the request of Senator Edmunds it was segregated 
from the further proposition as to whether the amendment was 
general legislation, and the Senate determined to consider as a 
distinct and separate proposition the question whether the bill 
was a general appropriation covered by Rule XVI. The conten- 
tion on the one side was that there were certain appropriation 
bills that must be presented at each session and that general 
appropriation bills were only those which were specifically re- 
quired each term as a necessary incident to legislation providing 
appropriations. On the other hand, it was insisted that any ap- 
propriation bill, general in its nature, was covered by Rule XVI. 

It was contended that wherever the appropriations carried 
funds generally throughout the country it fell within the pro- 
vision of this rule and that they could not be amended upon the 
floor by adding appropriations not recommended by the com- 
mittee and not estimated for by the department. This limita- 
tion of amendments is perhaps the most important. It is abso- 
lutely essential to protect general appropriation bills from 
speedy and reckless appropriations upon the floor. 

Senator Edmunds contended that the emergency deficiency 
bill was not one of the required appropriation bills, not one of 
those specifically named that must always be made, but that any 
appropriation bill which generally distributed money supple- 
menting a former appropriation bill upon the same subject still 
was a general appropriation bill just as much as the original 
appropriation bill was a general appropriation bill. The same 
view was supported by Senator Garland, of Arkansas; the same 
view was supported by Senator Hoar, of Massachusetts; the 
same view was supported by Senator Eaton, by Senator Conk- 
ling, and finally the Senate voted upon it. The question was 
whether the rule applied only to the first regular appropriation 
bill or whether the character of the bill—general or special— 
should be determined from the nature of the provisions of the 
bill under consideration. It was the same question in principle 
that is involved here. 

We had our first Agricultural appropriation bill. We now 
have a second Agricultural appropriation bill, amounting. to 
nearly $20,000,000 to be spent during the next fiscal year, just as 
the original appropriation provided for expenditures, and spread 
all over the country from ocean to ocean and from the Lakes to 
the Gulf. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President 


1918. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Georgia yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator will remember that since the 
outbreak of the war nearly all our regular appropriation bills 
have been added to, sometimes several times as much, under 
the name perhaps of deficiencies, but they are really general 


appropriation bills. This case is all the more strong because 
deticiencies even for the Army go to the Committee on Appro- 
priations instead of the Committee on Military Affairs; but 
here comes a second appropriation bill from the same commit- 
tee that reported the first Agricultural appropriation bill. That 
can only give the supposition that on account of the war and 
changing conditions, not having appropriated enough the first 
time, they appropriate the second time and spread it over an 
equally Jarge area of country, and in the way of amount it is 
nearly $20,000,000 as against, or in addition to, the first Agri- 
cultural appropriation bill amounting to some $28,000,000. In 
every way except in the title it is a general appropriation bill 
for the Agricultural Department. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. There is nothing in Rule XVI which 
limits its application to the first general appropriation bill for 
the Agricultural Department or the first general appropriation 
bill for the Army or the first general appropriation bill for the 
Navy, but it declares if the bill is a general appropriation bill 
increased appropriation can not be made upon the floor of the 
Senate unless estimated for by the department or unless recom- 
mended by the committee. As the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Warren] has said, during the past 12 months our second appro- 
priation bills for the Army have been perhaps even larger than 
the first, and this appropriation bill carries to the Department 
of Agriculture about half as much as the first. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the Senator give us his idea of an ap- 
propriation bill that is not a general appropriation bill? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes; I can very easily name one. 
Suppose you have a special appropriation to pay a particular 
pension. Suppose you have a special appropriation to pay a 
particular Indian claim. Suppose you have an appropriation to 
build a bridge or to put up a public building. The general bill 
for buildings would be general legislation, but it could be so 
confined to one locality or one purpose that it would be classed 
as special legislation rather than general. 

Mr. WALSH. So, as I understand the Senator, in the case 
of a general public building bill the rule applies, but if an 
appropriation were made for the purpose of constructing a 
post-office building at Savannah, Ga., the rule would not apply. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. This particular rule would not. I 
do not think it would be classed as a general appropriation bill. 

Mr. WALSH. Then, just one other question. I want to 
know, then, from the Senator how many items there must be in 
the second bill in order to make it a general appropriation bill? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I would not be able to decide it sim- 
ply by items. It must be so general in its nature; general in 
territorial effect. 

Mr. PENROSE. Will the Senator permit an interruption? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. PENROSE. Would not one line of distinction be that 
where it applied to the department for the fiscal year it would 
pretty nearly be a general bill? 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. PHELAN. The Senator is discussing Rule XVI, sec- 
tion 3. Section 4 reads: 

No amendment the object of which is to ig ben ge for a private claim 
shall be received to any general appropriation bill. 

I should like to ask the Senator from Montana if it would not 
be competent for the Senate to attach a private claim to this 
bill? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I would prefer not to suspend my 
remarks for a colloquy between the Senator from California 
and the Senator from Montana. 


Mr. PHELAN. Very well; I will raise the question in my 
own time. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I will be glad for the Senator to do 
it later. 


I was coming to the action of the Senate upon this question. 
I have called attention to the arguments presented in the Sen- 
ate by Senntor Edmunds, by Senztor Garland, by Senator Hoar, 
and by Senator Eaton in support ef the proposition that al- 
though it was a second appropriction bill on the same subject, 
although he regular first appropriation bill had been 
for the parttcular department, the subsequent appropriation bill 
if it was general in its nature should be classed as a general 
appropriation bill and fall within this rule. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President—— 
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Mr. SMITH of Georgia. One moment. What I desired to 
do was to present the final vote by the Senate upon this subject. 
After full discussion, after calling attention to the fact that 
there had been varying rules by the Senate prior to that time, 
the ruling called attention by the Senator from Washington 
being one of them, the subject was submitted to the Senate for 
determination without a ruling by the Presiding Officer, and the 
vote stood 47 to 4. Among those who voted to sustain the view 
that the second appropriation bill, if it was general in its char- 
acter, fell within the limitation of this rule as a general appro- 
priation bill were such men as Senator Bayard, Senator Beck, 
Senator Carpenter, Senator Conkling, Senator Dawes, Senator 
Eaton, Senator Edmunds, Senator Garland, Senator Hampton, 
Senator Harris. Senator Hill of Georgia, Senater Hoar, Senator 
Ingalls, and many others. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I inquire of the Senator from 
Georgia if the bill under consideration there was not the ordi- 
nary general deficiency bill? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. In that particular case it was a 
general deficiency bill, but the general deficiency bill is not one 
of those named in the list. 

Mr. WALSH. Quite true. A general deficiency biH, as I 
understand the matter, is intended to take care of deficiencies 
that may occur in the appropriations made for the various de- 
partments of the Government—a general deficiency bill to take 
eare of all deficiencies ; but I ask the Senator from Georgia now 
if there is a special deficiency bill, not to take care of deficiencies 
generally in all the departments, but a deficiency bill to take 
eare of deficiencies only in one branch—the Agricultural De- 
partment, for instance—would the same rule apply? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The same rule has been applied to 
an urgent deficiency bill, and going beyond the general deficiency 
bill. 

Mr. WALSH. But is not that one of the bills that are regu- 
larly and ordinarily passed at each succeeding session of Con- 
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Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
essarily so. 

Mr. WALSH. Has there been any session which the Senator 
from Georgia has attended when that has not been done—when 
an urgent deficiency bill has net been considered? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not recall such a case. 

Mr. WALSH. Neither do I. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. But the general deficiency appro- 
priation bill is not one of the regular appropriations that must 
be brought forward. It would not be brought forward unless 
a deficiency existed. 

Mr. WALSH. Just one further question: Is it not denomi- 
nated “the urgent deficiency bill”; not “an urgent deficiency 
bill,” but “the urgent deficiency bill”? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not think the manner of its 
denomination at all settles whether or not it is a general 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. WALSH. But is it not persuasive that it is a bill that is 
regularly passed? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No; I do not think so. This pend- 
ing bill is a bill “to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to 
curry out, during the fiscal year ending June 30,” and so forth. 
It applies to the whole year; it applies to continued work; it 
applies to the whole country; it applies to a great department; 
and it applies to no one locality, but to all localities. It is just 
as general as was the first appropriation bill for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; and there is nothing in our rules which 
says that we shall only recognize as a general appropriation 
bill the first general appropriation bill for a department. We 
determine not whether it is the first or the second bill but 
whether the appropriations for the department are general. 
The reason for the rule is just as strong on an appropriation 
of this kind as it would be on the first appropriation. The 
reason is to protect this general appropriation bill, which is 
large in size, spreading through all localities, spreading to di- 
versified interests, from being loaded down with special appro- 
priations offered on the floor; from being loaded down with 
general legislation on the floor. There is just as much reason 
for protecting this bill as there was for protecting the first 
general appropriation bill in reference to this department. 

Mr. WALSH. If the Senator will pardon another interrup- 
tion, I desire to say that I fully agree with him, that it does 
not make a bit of difference about which bill comes first. If it 
is of interest to the Senator, I would say, that my own idea 
about it is that the general Agricultural appropriation bill is 
the bill that makes provision for the usual and ordinary ex- 
penditures of that department, which provides for the salary 
of the chief and the salaries for all of his subordinates and all 
of his clerks, and which makes the usual and ordinary appro- 
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priations for that purpose. That, I understand, is the general 
Agricultural appropriation bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It is a general Agricultural appro- 
priation bill; but this rule is not limited to that general appro- 
priation bill. The general bills mentioned in this rule are: 


The bill making appropriations for rivers and harbors, to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce; the Agricultural bill, to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry; the y and Milita Academy bills, to the 
Committee on Military Affairs; the Indian bill, to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs; the naval bill, to the Committee on Naval Affairs; the 

nsion bill, to the Committee on Pensions; the Post Office bill, to the 

‘committee on Post Offices and Post Roads; and no amendments shall 
be received to any general appropria on bill the effect of which will 
be to increase an appropriation already contained in the bill, or to 
add a new item of appropriation, unless it be made to carry out the 
provisions of some existing law or treaty stipulation. 


It will be observed that after naming certain committees to 
which certain appropriation bills shall be referred the rules 
proceed: 

No amendments shall be received to any general appropriation bill 
the effect of which will be to increase an appropriation— 

And so forth. 

The prohibition is against certain amendments to “any gen- 
eral appropriation” bill, not simply to those general appro- 
priation bills named. 

That is the first portion of the rule. The line of thought 
pressed in the particular case to which I have referred was that 
certain general appropriation bills were mentioned in this rule, 
and that a deficiency bill was not mentioned and would not be 
covered by the rule. The question was whether the language of 
the rule should be broadly applied to any bill which was a 
general appropriation bill. Upon that subject the view, I think, 
was soundly presented that the reason of the rule should be 
considered. The reason of the rule, first, was to protect a large 
appropriation bill, one general in its effect, from being loaded 
down and made a carrying vehicle for increases and special 
items presented upon the floor, for which the department had 
never estimated and which the committee had never recom- 
mended. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE rose. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That is the first limitation, and 
perhaps the most important; and as was urged by Senator 
Edmunds, I think, with so much force in the case which I have 
cited, the same reason for protecting one general appropriation 
bill would apply to protecting another, even though it were the 
second bill for the same department at the same session of 
Congress. 

I now yield to the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. Mr. President, I was going to suggest 
to the Senator from Georgia, inasmuch as the phrase “ general 
appropriation bill” has never been accurately defined by a rule 
of the Senate, but simply voted this way and voted that way 
on particular bills, if he does not take the view that the object 
of the rule as to a general appropriation bill is to protect the 
supply bills of the Government from general legislation and 
from particular legislation, and to keep them separate from all 
other contested matters? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That is just the view I was seeking 
to urge, and that was just the view which was pressed so 
vigorously by the Senators who finally secured from the Senate, 
upon this exact question, an almost overwhelming vote; that the 
supply bills, these general appropriation bills, whether the first 
supply bill for the department or the second supply bill for the 
department, the important question being that it was a supply 
bill for the Government, general in its nature, and which must 
. areas: whether the first one or the second one or the 
third. . 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. And the word “ general” does not mean 
“universal,” or anything of that kind, but that it means an 
appropriation for a governmental function—a supply bill? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The contention at that time was 
that as certain bills were named in the rule—the Agricultural 
bill to the Committee on Agriculture; the bill to make appropri- 
ations for rivers and harbors to the Committee on Commerce, 
and so forth—it simply meant the first one that they must in- 
troduce, the regular one that must come, but did not mean to 
apply to subsequent ones on the same line. The reply was that 
the reason of the rule must be considered, which was to pro- 
tect these supply bills from improper loading, whether by in- 
ereased appropriations or by ill considered or general legisla- 
tion; that these supply bills must have a chance to be enacted 
into legislation without being loaded down with other measures. 

As I have already stated, I repeat, only four Senators, after 
elaborate discussion of this question, failed to agree with the 
view that the supply bills would be considered as general ap- 
propriation bills, whether the first supply bill for the depart- 


ment or the second or the third. Since that time urgent de- 
ficiency bills, all classes of supply bills, whether first, second, or 
third, so far as I have seen, have been regarded as general ap- 
propriation bills. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I understand the contention 
of the Senator from Georgia is that the committees having the 
duty of providing for the expenditures of the great departments 
are not compelled to include all the items or subjects of expendi- 
ture in one bill, if they should see fit, after we have passed one 
appropriation bill for that purpose, to bring in another appro- 
priation bill; that, if the committee should afterwards decide to 
bring in another bill dealing with the general subjects com- 
mitted to that particular department, the fact that it did not 
bring in these items of expenditure in the first bill would not 
remove the second bill from the character of being a general 
appropriation bill, but that it is still given the protection of 
this rule of the Senate. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Senator from North Carolina 
has stated my contention exactly; and, as he states it, the im- 
portance and soundness of it is evident, for to take from the 
committee that privilege, to subject all but the first supply bills 
from a committee to all kinds of amendments, without regard 
to the estimates by the department or action by the committee, 
would endanger every subsequent supply bill and would handi- 
cap legislation without any reason whatever. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator from Georgia is entirely right; 
but, to make it stronger, if subsequent to the passage of n gen- 
eral appropriation bill Congress should create in a particular 
department an entirely new service, involving large govern- 
mental expenditures, the Senator would hold, I take it, that 
the committee might bring in a second bill making appropria- 
tions to pay the expense of that special service? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is very clear, is it not? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Now, I ask the Senator if, in substance, that 
is not just what has happened in this case? The Agricultural 
Department is a permanent institution 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I had about finished 
what I wanted to say, and I yield the floor to the Senator from 
North Carolina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. 
this. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair would like to 
suggest that the Chair of necessity must limit debate, and, 
after the Senator has finished, the Chair is going to indicate 
very strongly his willingness to decide the question, because 
to occupy the chair hour after hour, as the present occupant 
must necessarily do out of courtesy to the Senate, is of course a 
considerable punishment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I am not going to occupy 
any time. My only purpose is to fortify the argument made 
by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Smrru], and I was present- 
ing to him a view that probably had not occurred to him. I 
had just inquired of the Senator if, subsequently to the passage 
of the regular appropriation bill, Congress should pass an act 
creating a new service in the department, involving large appro- 
priations, and the committee should bring in a second bill 
appropriating the money necessary to execute the powers and 
functions provided for by the new legislation, if that would 
not clearly be a general appropriation bill, as much so as the 
original appropriation bill? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I think so; undoubtedly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Now, Mr. President, the point I propose to 
make is—and I want to know if it has the approval of the 
judgment of the Senator from Georgia—that Congress passed 
on the 10th 6f August, 1917, an act the title of which is “An 
act to provide further for the national security and defense by 
stimulating agriculture and facilitating the distribution of 
agricultural products.” That act confers upon the Secretary 
of Agriculture large powers; it imposes duties upon him which 
are to be performed and which can not be performed without 
increasing the organization of his department and largely in- 
creasing the expenditures of his department. In that act appro- 
priations were made, but to a large extent they were lump- 
sum appropriations. One of the lump-sum appropriations was 
for $850,000; another lump-sum appropriation was for $2,500,- 
000; another for $441,000 and another for $2,522,000. Thus 
lump-sum appropriations were made for the purpose of carry- 
ing out the duties imposed upon the Secretary of Agriculture 
by that act. In the bill which we are discussing here to-day, 
and which it is proposed to amend, instead of providing the 
Secretary of Agriculture with lump sums to pay the expenses of 
this service the committee has seen fit to reduce those appro- 
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priations to special or specific appropriations covering the estl- 
mated expenditure for doing the various and sundry things 
imposed upon the Secretary of Agriculture in that act. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will permit me one word 
further, then I will yield to him. This is, therefore, an appro- 
priation intended to carry out an additional service created in 
the Agricultural Department, and it appropriates specifically, 
not merely for one thing he is to do; it appropriates not one 
particular amount for a particular service, but it purports to 
appropriate the entire amount that is necessary to accomplish 
the purposes and to perform the services required of him by 
that act. In other words, this is a new service created in the 
department, calling for expenditures aggregating $19,000,000 
in small sums, and the appropriations for that service are 
made by this bill. Therefore, Mr.-President, this bill is for the 
purpose of carrying out the specific legislation referred to, and 
is as much a general appropriation bill as the first Agricultural 
appropriation bill, which was for the purpose of carrying out 
the functions heretofore permanently invested in the Secretary 
of Agriculture. 

Mr. NORRIS. May I ask the Senator a question now? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. The appropriations of which the Senator 
speaks as being provided for in lump sums were in the act of 
August 10, 1917. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. And the Senator says, does he, that this par- 
ticular appropriation bill, if he calls it that, now before the 
Senate, is to make the same kind of appropriations authorized 
in that act? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Oh, no; not the same kind of appropriations ; 
but the very title of the act 

Mr. NORRIS. Well, making them in detail, instead of in 
lump sums? 

Mr. SIMMONS. 
sidering now is: 

To enable the Secretary of Agriculture to carry out during the fiscal 
year 1919 the purposes of the act— 

The one to which I have referred 
entitled “An act to provide further for the national security and defense 
by stimulating agriculture and facilitating the distribution of agriculi- 
tural products,” 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. These are the same kind of appropria- 
tions, then, that were contained in that act, as I understand? 

Mr, SIMMONS. No; the original act made certain lump-sum 
appropriations—— 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand that, and this bill itemizes them. 

Mr. SIMMONS. While this bill very much broadens the scope 
of the activities of the department. The new activities of the 
department 

Mr. NORRIS. What I want to ask the Senator is this 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will pardon me until I finish 
the sentence—the new activities of the department as first or- 
ganized and, according probably to the first estimates which 
were presented to the committee, were circumscribed, and the 
amounts required were small compared with the amounts re- 
quired now; but that service has been expanding and enlarging; 
and now the Secretary of Agriculture comes to the committee 
with his estimates, and those estimates amount to $19,000,000, 
divided up probably into 50 or 60 different items. 

Mr. NORRIS. The question I want to ask the Senator—— 

Mr, SIMMONS. It is an expansion of the service; that is all. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the Senator permit me to interrupt him? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; I will. 

Mr. NORRIS. In as much as the Senator argues that the 
appropriations now before the Senate simply provide for doing 
in detail what the act of August 10 did by lump-sum appropria- 
tions, I want to ask him if that argument is not good as to 

Mr. SIMMONS. That was not my argument, if the Senator 
will pardon me. 

Mr. NORRIS. ‘That is the idea I got of it. x 

Mr. SIMMONS. ‘The argument I made was that this bill pur- 
ports to appropriate all the money which the Agricultural 
Department estimates will be necessary to carry out the general 
legislation contained in the act of August 10, 1917. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator said just a moment ago that the 
appropriations ns made by the act of August 10 were in lump 
sums, while now they are itemized. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The first appropriation was for the seryice 
contemplated then. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 
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Mr. SIMMONS. But the service has, under the provisions of 
the act, as was legitimate and proper, been largely expanded and 
extended. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; but, it seems to me—and I want to ask 
the Senator if this is not the conclusion we must come to— 
if the Senator’s argument is true, and this is a general appro- 
priation bill, then the act of August 10, 1917, was also a general 
appropriation bill. 

Mr, SIMMONS. - For that service; yes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair desires, if there be 
no further debate on this subject- 

Mr. VARDAMAN, Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 


quorum. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 


The Secrerary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Baird Henderson Nugent Smoot 
Bankhead Johnson, Cal. Overman Sterling 
Beckham Jones, N. Mex. Penrose Sutherland 
Benet Jones, Wash. Phelan Swanson 
Brandegee Kellogg Poindexter Thomas 
Calder Kendrick Ransdell Thompson 
Chamberlain Kenyon Reed ‘Trammell 
Colt ing Saulsbury Underwood 
Curtis Knox Shafroth Vardaman 
Fletcher Lenroot Sheppard Wadsworth 
France Lewis Shields Walsh 
Frelinghuysen MeKellar Simmons Warren 

rry Martin Smith, Ariz. Watson 
Gore yers Smith, Ga. Wolcott 
Hale Nelson Smith, Md. 
Harding New Smith, Mich, 
Hardwick Norris Smith, 8. C. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sixty-five Senators have an- 
swered to their names. ‘There is a quorum present. 

The point of order which has been raised by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose] to the amendment reported by the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry to the pending bill, 
the Chair thinks, is one which he ought to decide, because his 
views are quite clear on it, from such examination as he has 
been able to give it since the point was made yesterday and 
from the arguments which he has heard to-day, The Chair 
thinks it unnecessary to go deeply into the reasons for his de- 
cision. The argumeuts have been very able, both by the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Jones] and the Senator from Georgin 
[Mr. Surra] and have covered the ground very thoroughly. 

There is no doubt in the mind of the Chair that the amend- 
ment proposed is general legislation. On the’ question ns to 
whether this bill is a general appropriation bill the Chair is 
equally clear, not understanding how such a great variety of 
Subjects may be appropriated for in a bill carrying as this does, 
by varying estimates, as the Chair has heard from the floor, 
from eleven to twenty-two million dollars, and, as the Chair 
conceives, either appropriating or affecting appropriations for 
over $17,000,000, without its being a general appropriation bill. 

The Chair, therefore, sustains the point of order made by the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE]. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I respectfully 
appeal from the decision of the Chair. 

Mr. VARDAMAN., I call for the yeas and nays on the appeal. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Washing- 
ton appeals from the decision of the Chair. The question the 
Senate will decide is, Shall the ruling ef the Chair stand as the 
judgment of the Senate? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, n vote in the affirmative is 
to sustain the ruling of the Chair? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
to sustain the ruling of the Chair. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President I want to take just a moment of 
the time of the Senate, for I think I ought to do so in justice te 
myself. 

The Senate knows that whenever a question of suspending the 
rules of the Senate has been before the Senate I have stated 
that I never would vote to suspend the rules unless something of 
vital interest to my country was at stake. I have also stated 
that whenever I thought a ruling of the Chair was in conformity 
ee the rules of the Senate I never would vote against that 
ruling. 

Mr. President, I am heartily in favor of nation-wide prohibi- 
tion. I shall vote for prohibition whenever I get a chance, but 
I believe that the ruling of the Chair is a correct one under our 
rules, and therefore I shall vote to sustain the Chair in his 
ruling. If it is overruled, I shall then vote for the amendment 
offered. 

I do not think it is necessary for me to go into details As 
to why I think the ruling is correct. I would have done so, but 
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hear upon that point. Therefore I shall not take any more of 
the time of the Senate, except to say that as I believe the ruling 
of the Chair is correct I shall have to vote to sustain that ruling. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I wish to say by way of explana- 
tion, that I shall be obliged to vote to sustain the decision of 
the Chair. I shall do so because I think the ruling was in ac- 
cordance with the rules of the Senate. \ 

I think there can be no doubt that the pending amendment ts 
general legislation. ‘The only question that is really open to 
controversy, as I see it, is the question as to whether or not 
the pending bill is a general appropriation bill. I regret to 
say that in my judgment it is, because there are certain amend- 
ments in relation to wheat and cotton which I should like to 
offer to this bill if they were not subject to a point of order. 

I may say that this conviction of mine not only arises from the 
character of the bill itself, but when this bill was pending in the 
House of Representatives a point of order was made to the pro- 
viso proposed to be stricken out, and the presiding oficer in 
the House held that the bill was an appropriation bill. He held 
that it was an appropriation bill of the character which must 
originate in the House of Representatives, and which can origi- 
nate in the House of Representatives alone. 

. To my mind that ruling of the presiding officer in the House 
was not only correct but it is in great measure binding upon this 
hody. ‘The only question in the mind of the presiding officer in 
the House was as to whether or not this was a limitation upon 
an appropriation bill. There was no doubt indicated that it was 
an appropriation bill; and I may say that, as chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, I feel obliged to protect 
an appropriation bill, so far as I can, against general legisla- 
tion. I speak generally upon that point, and not with special 
reference to the pending amendment. 

Mr. President, I desire to have printed in the Reconp the 
ruling of the Chair upon the point of order in the House of 
Representatives. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Krxc in the chair). 
the Senator desire to have it printed or read? 

Mr. GORE. I will not ask to have it read if other Senators do 
not desire it, but I should like to have it printed in the RECORD, 
as showing the decision on this point in the House. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the request 
of the Senator from Oklahoma is granted, 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


[From page 6868 of the Concressroxat Recorp of May 21, 1918.] 


The Cnamuax. A different principle from that of germaneness is in- 
volved in the point of order to this amendment. If the Chair under- 
stands the amendment it is Intended as a limitation on the payment of 
any money under this paragraph until the President has issued a cer- 
tain indicated proclamation which in his discretion he may, or may 
not issue. This amendment does not compel him to issue it, but so 
long as it is unissued the House does not propoze if the amendment is 
adopted, to allow the Agricultural Department to have the benefit of 
the appropriation in this paragraph. In other words, the amendment 
proposes to utilize the rigħt of the House to appropriate, or not to ap- 
propriate, in its discretion, to an object authorized by law. This of 
e the fundamental principle upon which this amendment must 

epen 
Ir. STAFFORD. If the Chairman will permit 

The CHAIRMAN. In a moment. This amendment does not compel the 
President to issue the proclamation referred to. He may issue it, eor 
refuse to issue it in his discretion. But the amendment in substance 
says to the Department of Agriculture, we pro to withhold from 
you the benefit of this appropriation during the full period of time 
during which this 3 is unissued. That Ir be a very un- 
reasonable ground for the House to take, but after all not this ques- 
tion merely one of competency, or power, reting upon our authorit 
to refuse or award an N If we choose to withhold 1 
who is to say nay to us? e can be unreasonable, if we choose to be 
unreasonable 

The matter 


Does 


proposed to be dealt with is an 3 of money, 
s the absolute power to determine whether it will, or 


will rep Say ooh ng 9 — the ex of — Lod ype Bak = do — 
reasonable things, ar 8 und a ngs, 
after all the question is whether, with respect to the action 


ether 
pa tary sense, on an appropriation bill. 
not — oar} certain in his own mind Phat this amend- 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I do not think this contro- 
versy should turn upon the question as to whether this is a 
general or a special appropriation bill. Conceding that it is a 
general appropriation bill, I do not think the amendment is 
properly subject to the point of order. 

It has been held in the Senate recently that whenever the 
House opens a particular subject in a general appropriation bill 
and makes it a part of that appropriation bill, the Senate may 
proceed with it and enlarge it, although the amendment may be, 
in reality, general legislation. Let me say in this connection 
that the Randall amendment opened the subject of prohibition 
in connection with this appropriation bill in the House. Comply- 
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ing, therefore, with its own precedents, the Senate has a per- 
fect right to enlarge the proposition, to continue the legislation, 
and to deal with the subject in a larger degree, although the 
amendment in question may be conceded to be general legislation. 
I do not consider, however, that this prohibition amendment is 
general legislation in spirit and in effect, because it is special, 
emergency legislation offered in connection with the emergency 
of the present war and limited to the duration of the war. 

I now desire to call the attention of the Senate to a decision 
on the subject of general legislation by former Vice President 
Fairbanks. He said: 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] makes the point of order that 
the pending amendment contravenes paragraph 3 of Rule XVI. which 
provides: No amendment which pro general legislation shall be 
received to any general appropriation bill.” t Is general legislation 
upon a gencral appropriation bill under Rule XVI has long been a 
sharply debated question. The rule is an old one. It has been fre- 
quently invoked, and the discussion has invariably disclosed the same 
conflicting views which have been expressed with respect to the point 
of order now interposed. 

The question there was whether an amendment making the 
salary of the Speaker of the House of Representatives $20,000 
per annum was general legislation in connection with a general 
appropriation bill. Mr. Fuirbanks submitted the matter to the 
Senate, and the Senate decided that the amendment could be 
attached to a general appropriation bill. 

The Vice President continued: 

There is no well-defined uniform line of decisions, either hy the 
Chair or by the Senate, when the question has been submitted by the 
Chair to its determination or when the question has been brought before 
it by an appeal from the decision of the Chair. The impression created 
upon the mind of the present occupant of the chair, after a somewhat 
careful and thorough examination of the subject, that the Senate 
has been — — controlled in its interpretation of the rule for more 
than a third of a century by a consideration of the public interest in- 
volved at the time being, rather than by any regard for its technical 
meaning or strict application, 

And such is the situation that confronts us to-day—the ques- 
tion of the public interest, rather than any technical matter of 
parliamentary law. 

Mr. President, the Senate held on a former occasion that the 
Jones-Works excise law, establishing an elaborate system of 
regulation for the liquor traflic in the District of Columbia, was 
not general legislation under the rules and precedents of the 
Senate, and permitted the Jones-Works excise law to be enacted 
in connection with the District of Columbia appropriation bill. 

As Vice President Fairbanks has said, the process of deciding 
what is general legislation on appropriation bills is frequently 
made a method of developing the views of the Senate on great 
public questions. This is an oppertunity to obtain war-time 
prohibition, and to obtain it under the precedents of the Senate. 
This vital fact overshadows all others. I beg to express the 
earnest hope, therefore, that the decision of the Chair will be 
respectfully overruled. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I thought that the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. Suxepranp], who is always frank, would before he 
sat down tell us what he really wanted the Senate to do, and 
the grounds upon which he wanted the Senate to act. I fully 
understand, and the Senate now understands, that the Senator 
from Texas wants this point of order overruled, not upon its 
merits, but he wants the rules of the Senate disregarded be- 
cause he wants to force immediate prohibition upon the country. 
He is very frank about that; and if a man is going to break 
down the rules of a body of which he is a Member it is commend- 
able that he should avow his purpose. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I simply took the position 
occupied by a former Vice President of the United States. 

Mr. REED. No; the former Vice President, in a critical way, 
speaking of past action of the Senate, in substance and effect, 
said that the Senate had trespassed upon its duty by deciding 
questions not according to their merits but according to the 
wishes of the Members. I take it that his statement was a 
criticism. I could regard it as nothing else than as equivalent 
to saying of and concerning the judge of a court that he de- 
cided a case, not according to the law, but according to his own 
desires. 

Mr. President, since the Senator presents that aspect of the 
case—which ought not to be the controlling matter, because these 
questions ought to be decided in a manner that will preserve the 
integrity of the rules of the body, for a body without rules soon 
becomes a lawless body—since ha has raised the question In this 
direct way, let me state very briefly just what the situation is. 
I shall be very brief. 

Prior to July 3 the Senate and the House of Representatives 
passed a bill prohibiting the sale of liquors in the District of 
Columbia. It was brought forward as a war measure. On 
August 1, 1917, the Senate passed a joint resolution submitting 
to the States nation-wide prohibition. It was generally under- 
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stood at that time that that would end prohibition agitation in 
the Senae, and that the question would be turned over to the 
great referendum of the States, But only a few days passed 
until we had before us an act to provide for the national se- 
curity and defense by encouraging the production and control- 
ling the distribution of food products, and it was at that time 
that the controversy was again brought forward of prohibition; 
and at that time this amendment was written in the bill, and 
it is now the law of the land. I want to call attention to it: 


That from and after 30 days from the date of the 6 RPAN of this 
net no foods, fruits, food materials, or feeds shall be u n the produc- 
tion of distilled spirits for beverage purposes; „ * nor— 

I make some omissions that are immaterial— 
nor shall there be imported into the United States any distilled spirits. 


Now, notice this language: 

Whenever the President shall find that limitation, regulation, or pro- 
hibition of the use o: foods, fruits, food materials, or feeds in the 
production of malt or vinous liquors for bevera purposes, or that 
reduction of the alcoholic content of any such malt or vinous liquor, is 
essential, in order to assure an adequate and continuous supply of food, 
or that the national security and defense will be snbserved thereby, he 
is authorized, from time to time, to prescribe and po public notice 
of the extent of the Imitation, regulation, prohibition, er reduction 
so necessitated. 

So, Mr. President, at the present time, by the express act of 
Congress and as a part of our war legislation, the President 
of the United States is vested with plenary power to immedi- 
ately prohibit, if he deems it for the public welfare or in the 
interest of the prosecution of this war, the manufacture or 
sale of a single additional particle of liquor of any kind. In 
the conduct of this war we have trusted him with regulating 
the number of men who shall be called forth and the character 
of our men who shall be called forth, We have trusted him 
absolutely as to the number of men to be sent abroad. We 
have given him a discretion to expend billions upon billions 
of money. We have given him the power to build ships costing 
billions of money. We have trusted him in all of these things; 
and there has been no man who has more urgently insisted 
that the President should be trusted in all things than the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. SHerrarp]. He has stood upon the 
floor of the Senate and in substance and effect said that even 
though the Constitution of the United States stood in the way, 
he would, if the President desired, vote for its abrogation. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, will the Senator repeat 
that statement? 

Mr. REED. I say that in substance and effect the Senator 
from Texas has upon this floor said that even though the 
Constitution of the United States stood in the way, he would, 
if requested by the President of the United States, vote in 
its teeth. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The Senator is mistaken. 

Mr. REED. Then I have misunderstood many statements 
made by the Senator, I have certainly misunderstood him, 
and the rest of the Senate have misunderstood him. 

Now, I say this: I have not been one of those who have said 
that Congress should absolutely lay aside its discretion in 
matters of public legislation. There are certain questions, 
however, that are very largely executive, and here is a propo- 
sition that is before the President to-day: Revenue to carry 
on the war; such action as will not disturb business condi- 
tions by giving them a violent wrench; such action as will 
not produce discontent among certain classes of people. In 
other words, a moderate and temperate and wise discretion 
ought to be used. We vested that power in the President. He 
has reduced the alcoholic content of these liquors. He has 
proceeded along a line which has made for temperance. He 
has the power under the law as it stands to-day to absolutely 
prohibit; and I say that the wise thing to do is not to en- 
deavor to force his hand, is not to endeavor to coerce and 
compel him. The wise thing to do is to trust the President 
upon this matter, because it is a question with many angles 
at the present time that ought to be considered from many 
standpoints; and surely nobody will claim that the President 
is a whisky man, or that he is in any way aligned with those 
interests. 

I present these considerations upon the merits, since the 
merits have been entered into. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, feeling constrained to support 
the appeal taken from the ruling of the Chair, I feel moved to 
state briefly the considerations which-impel me to that course. 

When this question was first precipitated I felt entirely 
satisfied that the bill under consideration fell within the rule 
forbidding general legislation upon a general appropriation 
bill; but upon further reflection I can not reach the conclusion 
that the bill before us is such a bill as it was contemplated 
when this rule was framed should be within its seope. 


Mr. President, all must agree that not all appropriation bills 
come within this particular rule, It is only general appropria- 
tion bills to which amendments carrying general legislation can 
not be attached. It becomes necessary, therefore, for each Sen- 
ator, in resolving this particular question, to determine in his 
own mind what is a general appropriation bill and what is a 
special appropriation bill. 

I am certain that in many cases the solution of that question 
will be involved in a great deal of doubt. It will often be diffi- 
cult to know what is a general appropriation bill and what is a 
special appropriation bill; and no one can be blamed if, with 
respect to any particular bill, different opinions may prevail. 

Mr. President, I have before me—because in the pertinent re- 
marks of the President pro tempore in ruling on the question 
the amount carried by this particular bill was adverted to— 
House bill 11250, passed by that body and now before the Mines 
and Mining Committee. That is an appropriation bill, It car- 
ries an appropriation of $10,000,000, but I apprehend that no 
one would contend that it is a general appropriation bill. In 
the course of the discussion some one has suggested that the 
words “ general appropriation bill” in the rule under consid- 
eration are synonymous with “supply bill.“ I dare say that, 
in a general way, that is correct; but, Mr. President, this ap- 
propriation bill is in that sense, and in a very proper sense, a 
supply bill. It places this whole amount of $10,000,000 in the 
hands of the Secretary of the Interior, and practically in the 
hands of the Director of the Bureau of Mines; it makes pro- 
vision for adding to the Bureau of Mines a large number of 
employees; it makes provision for the compensation of all of 
those employees; and yet I undertake to say that no one will 
contend that this particular bill is a general appropriation bill, 
or that it falls within the class of bills referred to in this par- 
ticular rule. 

My idea of what is a general appropriation bill was indicated 
in the course of a colloquy between myself and the senior Sen- 
ator from the State of Georgia [Mr. Surra]. My idea about a 
general appropriation bill is that it is that kind of a bill which 
takes care of the ordinary and usual and legitimate expendi- 
tures of the various departments of the Government, and in 
that sense is a supply bill; that is to say, it is a bill making 
appropriations for the various departments of the Government, 
without which the department could not operate at all. It 
makes provision for the salary of the head of the department; 
it makes provision for the payment of all of his subordinates; 
it makes provision for all the ordinary activities of that par- 
ticular department. 

Mr. President, the rule is undoubtedly more comprehensive 
than that. It undoubtedly includes a general deficiency bill, 
making provision for deficiencies that exist in the appropriations 
for all of the departments. It doubtless includes the urgent 
deficiency bill, which includes likewise deficiencies that may be 
regarded as urgent; but, Mr. President, when that kind of a 
bill is passed, when the bill is passed taking care of the usual 
expenditures of the Government, without which the department 
can not carry on its operations, we have passed the general ap- 
propriation bill with reference to that department. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH. I will ask the Senator to pardon me for just a 
moment. Now, then, after we have passed a bill of that charac- 
ter, if any particular department comes before us, as the De- 
partment of the Interior did in the case of the bill to which I 
have adverted, and desires to have an appropriation made for 
some particular purpose or purposes not covered in the general 
appropriation bill, or to have some further appropiations made 
in addition to those made in the bill, that, in my judgment, be- 
me a special appropriation bill, and is not subject to the 
rule. 

I now yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator will no doubt remember that there 
is already on the statute books a law that prevents deficiencies 
being created. I will admit that it has been violated by every 
department of the Government, but a deficiency is against 
existing law. If the officials would adhere to the law, there 
never would be a deficiency bill; there could not be one. I will 
admit that upon nearly every deficiency bill there is general 
legislation reported from the committee and added on the floor, 
but always by unanimous consent; but in my opinion if there 
was a point of order made against general legislation upon any 
deficiency bill it would go out on a point of order, and I think 
it ought to. Therefore the question of a deficiency bill, in my 
opinion, has nothing whatever to do with this discussion. We 
are discussing general appropriation bills. 

I thank the Senator for yielding. 

Mr. GORE. I was going to remind the Senator—— 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. WALSH. F yield. 

Mr. GORE. The Department of Agriculture prepared esti- 
mates on which the pending bill is based, as estimates are 
required. by law. 

Mr. SMOOT. Did the estimates come to the committee 
through the Seeretary of the Treasury? 

Mr. GORE. I think they went to the Speaker of the House. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course if they were sent to the Speaker 
ef the House by the Secretary of the Treasury they would be 
laid before the committee: 

Mr. GORE. I am not certain whether they were transmitted 
te the Speaker of the House or to the chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. SMOOT. The estimates always go to the House first, 
nnless the bill has passed the House, and then the estimates are 
sent to the Senate. 

Mr. GORE. They were regular estimates, in accordanee 
with law. 

Mr. WALSH. I reeognize the force of the argument made by 
the Senator to the effect that a general deficiency bill does not 
fall within the condemnation of the: rule. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. Presiden 

Mr. WALSH. I will yield in just a moment. However, the 
Senate has ruled otherwise in the case referred to by the Sena- 
ter from Georgia, and in my judgment correctly ruled, because 
that was clearly a bill general im character. I yield to the 
Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. NELSON. Can the rule that is invoked in this instance 
have application to the real situation? Here is the House bill, 
which contains a provision attempting to compel the President 
to. suspend the furnishing of cereals for the manufacture of 
beer. ‘Fhe liquor question is involved. The House has: legis- 
luted on it. Now, have we not a right to take up that provision 
ef the House, which we attempt to do by this amendment to 
strike out, and to insert in place of that provision our own 
amendment? Can the rule invoked in this ease have an appli- 
cation. to a case of that kind, where we are legislating on the 
same subject matter on which the House has legislated? The 
House bill undertakes to compel the President to enforce an 
nbsolute embargo upon the production of liquors by preventing 
the use of cereals. We say by our substitute, No; we will not 
adopt that plan. We will make an absolute prohibition.’ Un- 
der those circumstances can the rule invoked here have any 
application? 

Mr. WALSH. I am disposed to agree with the view expressed 
by the Senator from Minnesota on that aspect of the question 
that is now before the Senate, but having satisfied my own mind 
upon the other point, I had not given the consideration to it 
which I would have done if I were called upon to base my vote 
upan that point alone. 

I have but a word to add, Mr. President, to what I have said 
eoncerning the question as to whether this is a general appro- 
priation bill. It has been said, and said with much force, and I 
do not know but said with a force that makes the thing almost 
indisputable, that there is just as much renson for exeluding 
general legislation from a bill of this character as: there is from 
u bill such as the general Agricultural appropriation bill whieh 
passed the House some time ago, and which is now before the 
President of the United States; With that view I entertain ne 
difference. The faet is that in the constitutions of many of 
eur States provision has been made that no bill, no matter what 
the subject. is, shall include two separate and distinct subjeets, 
and that fer the purpese obvieusly of preventing logrolling 
legislation. 

But, Mr. President, such a provision was not incorporated in 
our Federal Constitution, aud the Members of the House and 
Senate in endeavoring to frame their rules did not recognize 
that. the evil at which those provisions are directed extended 
further than what they denominated the general appropria- 
tion bills. 

Mr. President, it seems. quite clear to me that what they. 
meant by that was, as suggested: by the Senator from Connecti- 
eut [Mr. BRANDEGEE], the general supply bills ef the Govern» 
ment. In other words, they did not intend to have the Presi- 
dent of the United States compelled to indorse by his signature 
Legislation which was incorporated upon a bill which, if he 
vetoed, would leave some great department or branch of the 
Government without any funds whatever to carry on its opera- 
tien. ‘That arm of the Government would be entirely paralyzed 
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if he vetoed that bill, and therefore he would be under a very 
great constraint to sign the bill and thus give his approval to 
legislation whieh his judgment condemned, 
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But, Mr. President, it is said that n bill might come from 
the War Department, for instance, that would carry an ap- 
propriation: for a very vital purpose and that the evil would 
exist there. I grant that, Mr. President; but so a bill might 
come from the War Department which did not carry any ap- 
propriation at all that is extremely vital to the proper con- 
duet of the war, and yet you can. attach to that bill an amend- 
ment which is not germane to the subject with which it deals, 
and the President would be under the same kind of constraint. 
In other words, Mr. President, that argument sheds no: light 
whatever upon the question as to. whether this particular bill 
or any particular bill is a general appropriation bill or a spe- 
cial appropriation bill. ; 

Mr. President, we have to pass the general Agricultural ap- 
propriation bill, a bill which is necessary im order that the 
Department of Agriculture may function at all. It is the gen- 
eral supply bill for that department of the Government. Any- 
thing else that comes in, in my humble judgment, is a special 
appropriation bill for purposes and not for the general 
purposes for which the usual supply bill was passed. 

Mr. JONES of W. Mr. President, I merely wish 
to emphasize the point brought out by the Senator from Min- 
neseta, which it seems to me the Senate is likely to overlook 
in this matter, and which apparently the Chair overlooked, 
The Chair simply found that this is a general appropriation 
bill, and then upon that basis held that this amendment is 
legislation, and therefore out of order, but the Chair did. net 
refer to the action of the Senate heretofore in holding that 
when the House aeted upon a matter, no matter how sligthly 
it may have opened the door, the Senate js at liberty to explore 
the whole field. 

E simply want to call the attention of Senators to this point. 
Granting, merely for the sake of the argument, that here is a 
general appropriation bill and the House has acted upon this 
subject, it is entirely in order for the Senate to apply such 
action as it sees fit to take, and even granting the position 
stated by the Chair, this appeal shonld be sustained because 
of the action of the House upon the matter. The Senate sim- 
ply desires to submit its proposal instead of the proposal of 
the House. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, Mr. President, just a word: There is a 
difference of opinion among able, learned parliamentarians as 
to whether this is a general or special appropriation bill. There 
is no doubt in my mind about the necessity for legislation such 
as is embodied in the amendment against which the point of 
order has been made. 

I am going to resolve the doubt in favor of this amendment, 
and I do not think I will be violating any rule of the Senate 
when I vote against sustaining the ruling of the Chair. I 
want this legislation enacted, as the country demands it, and 
if the Senate makes a rule that permits it to be attached to 
this bill it will but follow precedents that have been estab- 
lished by the Senate for many years. 

A measure which contains as much merit as thore is in this 
amendment should not be defeated for a mere trifling tech- 
nicality. ‘To do so would be to sacrifice substantial substance 
for a mere shadow. ‘The rules of the Senate are not so sacred, 
nor were they intended to defeat or prevent salutary legislation. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. Suepraxp} a question. Does not the Senator 
believe tliat a bill embodying the very principles: of this amend- 
ment can be introduced in the Senate and passed within a 
very short time? Does not the Senator know that there are a 
majority of the Senate in favor of nation-wide prohibition, and 
could it not be passed by a regular bill through the regular 
parliamentary stages and become a law within a very short 
time? I am informed that the majority of the House are in 
favor of the legislation, and I think that ought to be done if 
the amendment is eliminated from this appropriatiom bil? 

Mr. SHEPPARD: Mr: President, I have very serious deubt 
as to whether we can get it through the Senate as a separate 
measure. Our rules permit almost unlimited debate. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that if there are a 
majority of the Senate in favor of it we certainly can. There 
are three or four chances a day to move to take it up and 
make it the unfinished business. If the Senator thinks the 
committee will not report it out, I think the majority of the 
Senate will instruct the committee to report it out. I can not 
see why we can not get action. on such a bill. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Within the last year and a half we have 
seen measures for which four-fifths of the Senate voted on 
final passage suspended and blocked by a few Senators for 
months, 
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Mr. SMOOT. I de not think they can possibly block it if 
pushed with vigor and made the unfinished business and keep 
it before the Senate, and not take a recess from Monday to 
Thursday or from Thursday to Monday, but hold a session 
every day and begin at 12 o'clock. I am quite sure that Sen- 
ators could not block it, and I think we can pass such legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I merely want to say in answer 
to the suggestion of the Senator from Utah that it is only 
necessary to look back over the history of this legislation for 
the last seven or eight years to find out how very difficult it is to 
get a straight fight upon the proposition. In my humble judg- 
ment, if a bill were brought in here and undertaken to be made 
the unfinished business and kept before the Senate until it was 
passed, we would have a recess in very short order until next 
August or September, 

Mr. SMOOT. Generally speaking, perhaps that is true where 
legislation is not of such vital interest as this; but in the past, 
the Senator knows, this class of legislation has not been 
strongly pushed on the part of the Senate. I know the senti- 
ment in its favor is growing, and I have no doubt but that it 
wiil come either this way or by the regular passage of a bill. 
I have ne doubt but that the legislation will be accomplished in 
the very hear future, : 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I merely wish to express 
myself as being in thorough accord with the argument of the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH] upon this proposition. 
The common aeceptation of the term “ general appropriation 
bill” is after all that it is a general supply bill such as is neces- 
sary for the support and maintenance of one of the great de- 
partments of the Government or, as he expressed it, in the case 
of the urgent deficiency bill a bill meant to appropriate for 
deficiencies arising in the several departments. That may be 
well called a general appropriation bill. But, Mr. President, 
calling attention to another. test as to whether or not this is a 
general or a special appropriation bill, I think that test is largely 
found in the title first of the general Agricultural appropriation 
bill, and then of this particular bill now under consideration, 
and if not in the title it is found in the first paragraph of either 
of the two bills. 

The title of bill H. R. 9054 is “A bill making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1919.“ a title common to all department appropriation 
bills with such necessary changes of phraseology as are appro- 
priate to the several departmental bills. But I take this bill 
House bill 11945—ond the title of the bill is special. It is to 
enuble the Secretary of Agriculture te carry out during the 
fisca! year ending June 30, 1919, the purposes of the act 
entitled “An act to provide further for the national security 
and defense by stimulating agriculture and facilitating the dis- 
tribution of agricultural products.” By its title that is not a gen- 
eral apprepriation bill in the sense in whieh that term is gen- 
erally used and accepted. 

But let us see about the purpose of this bill as defined in the 
first paragraph of the bill. Similarly to the general Agricultural 
appropriation bill, the first paragraph of the pending bill defines 
its purpose or object. It says: 

That to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to carry out, during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, the purpose of the act entitled “An act 
to provide further for the national security and defense by stimulating 
agriculture and facilitating the distribution of agricultu products.” 

I have before me that act, the purpose of which is to be carried 
out by this bill, II. R. 11945, and I want to call attention to the 
purposes of that act as defined in the first paragraph thereof. 

That for the purpose of more effectually providing for the national 
security and defense and carrying on the war with Germany by gather- 
ing authoritative information concerning the food supply, by increas- 
ing production, by preventing waste of the food supply, by regulating 
the distribution thereof, and by such other means and methods as are 
hereinafter provided, the ers, authorities, duties, obligations, and 
prohibitions hereinafter set forth are conferred and prescribed. 

By the very terms of the bill before us it is special, and it 
refers to the purpose which this bill is to carry out, a special 
bill forza special purpose. 

Hence, Mr. President, the appropriations provided for in this 
bill wre by no means general appropriations. They are special 
for the purpose of carrying out these special purposes, the pur- 
pose provided for in the act of 1917, and the purposes further 
as provided for in the act itself. 

I do not see how Senators can construe this to be a general 
appropriation bill within the ordinary acceptation of the term, 
and I can not help but think that the ordinary meaning and ac- 
cepted understanding of the term must guide us here in deter- 
mining whether or not this is a general appropriation bill. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON] suggests that I 
rend the first paragraph of the general Agricultural appropria- 
tion bill. It is as follows: 


That the following sums be, and th 
of any money in the Treasury of the United States not mage” 
pro ted. full compensation for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1919, for the purposes and objects hereinafter expressed, namely. 


are hereby, appropriated, out 
otherw 


Then come the provisions in the bill relative to the salaries 
of the general employees in the Department of Agriculture, and 
then the provisions in regard to the several bureaus and divi- 
sions of the department, followed by appropriations respec- 
tively necessary for them and their employees. They are an 
for the operation and carrying on of the business of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the fiscal year; without them the de- 
partment could net exist. It is a bill of this character and net 
one like the pending bill, which falls within the rule prohibiting 
an amendment which proposes general legislation, 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I intend to vote upon this 
matter as I voted upon exactly a similar question on March 15. 
I am very much interested to see whether the Senators whe 
voted on that matter at that time will vote the same way. At 
that time we were dealing with the labor question. At the 
present time we are dealing with the prohibition question, On 
March 15 on a general appropriation bill there was a provision 
known as the Borland amendment, and it was a limitation upon 
the use of money in that appropriation. It expressly provided 
that the appropriation should not become available for the pay- 
ment of the salaries of employees in the department if the em- 
ployees did not work at least eight hours. The Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Witttams] offered an amendment providing 
that they should be paid time and a half for every hour over 
eight hours. A point of order was made against the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Mississippi just as a point of order 
has been made here upon the ground that it was general legis- 
lation. 

The Vice President then occupying the chair held that the 
original provision in the House, introduced by Mr. Bortanp 
and which became a part of the House bill, was not general 
legislation because it was a limitation upon the use of the 
money, and that the amendment of the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi was general legislation because it was not a limitation 
upon the use of the money but was a general provision, 

The situation here is exactly the same. Tue provision as it 
comes from the House provides that the appropriation shall 
not be used unless prohibition is enforced. It was purely 2 
limitation upon the use of the money as it came to the Senate. 
The Senete committee amendment is not a limitation at all. It 
is a direct piece of legislation declaring prohibition, just ex- 
actly as the amendment of the Senator from Mississippi pro- 
viding for time and a half for overtime was a general provision. 

The Vice President sustained the point of order in a case 
that, as I said, is identical with this case. There was an appeal 
from the decision of the Chair. I want to say that I took the 
ground then that I take now—that is, that it is absurd to say 
that something could be accomplished indirectly by a limitation 
in the House that we could not amend here directly. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
vada yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. In the case the Senator is talking about now 
there was not any question, was there, but what the bill to 
which the amendment was offered was a general appropriation 
bill? ; 

Mr. PITTMAN. Not the slightest. 

Mr. NORRIS. That question was eliminated there, and that 
question is involved here. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Yes; but I am not arguing that question. IL 
say the Vice President ruled directly on the point before us to- 
day, that you could not add general legislation in this body to an 
appropriation bill on the excuse that general legislation had been 
originated in the House when the so-called general legislation 
consisted solely of a limitation upon the use of the money. The 
Borland amendment was a limitation upon the use of the money, 
The Randall amendment in the House was a limitation upon 
the use of the money. The Williams substitute was not a limi- 
tation upon the use of the money, nor is the committee amend- 
ment to-day a limitation on the use of the money. Both of 
them come within exactly the same category. 

I voted not to sustain the Vice President in the matter, be- 
cause I am unwilling, as I said then, to tie the hands of this 
body to a condition where we have either got to vote for or 
against some provision of general legislation coming from the 
House. However, the Vice President was sustained. I desire 
to read a list of the Senators voting to sustain the Vice Presi- 
dent, and after I am through with that I will submit the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. McKELLAR. On what page is the Senator reading? 
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Mr. PITTMAN. I am reading from page 3592, CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, March 16. I desire to make a record of this, because it 
seems to me very unfortunate that constantly these questions 
are decided apparently not by the law involved but by the 
sentiment of the respective Senators. I read it to show who 
voted to sustain the Vice President. Those voting to sustain 
the Vice President were the following Senators: Messrs. Beck- 
ham, Borah, Curtis, Fall, Fletcher, France, Frelinghuysen, Gal- 
linger, Gore, Gronna, Johnson of California, King, Kirby, Knox, 
McCumber, McKellar, McLean, Martin, Myers, Nelson, New, 
Nugent, Overman, Phelan, Pomerene, Ransdell, Shields, Smith 
of Georgia, Smith of Michigan, Smoot, Sterling, Sutherland, 
Swanson, Thomas, Tillman, Townsend, Wadsworth, Warren, 
Watson, and Wolcott. Those voting not to sustain the decision 
of the Chair were: Messrs, Hale, Henderson, Hollis, Jones of 
Washington, McNary, Pittman, Shafroth, Sheppard, Smith of 
Arizona, Stone, Thompson, Trammell, Walsh, and Williams. 

I intend to vote with regard to this question exactly as I 
voted before. 

Mr. JONES of Washington and Mr. MYERS addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield first to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I merely wish to call the Sen- 
ator’s attention to the fact that he is sustained in that by the 
decision of the Senate that I read a while ago, when I think the 
Senator was not here, on page 9686 of the Recorp, where the 
Senate sustained the Senator’s position by a vote of 37 nays 
to 13 yeas; that is, 37 voted with the Senator. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The Senator from Nevada argued that to the 
Senate on the appeal from the decision of the Chair and cited 
a number of decisions which seemed to the Senator from Nevada 
to sustain the position then taken by him. I see no reason at 
the present time to change my view of the matter. Yet this is 
not the last time this question is coming up. It has come up 
many times in the past, and it is going to continue to come up. 
I believe if this body is going to attempt to invoke the principle 
that there shall be no general legislation upon appropriation 
bills they should not permit a provision of that kind to come 
from the House to this body, and if it does come to this body 
they should vote it out, and not attempt to amend it at all. That 
is the position I am going to take from now on. I am going to 
vote against any provision of general legislation coming from 
the House from now on. 

Mr. MYERS. May I make a suggestion to the Senator? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr. MYERS. I call the attention of the Senator from Nevada 
to the fact that in the case which he cited here occurring last 
March there could be no question about its being a general 
appropriation bill, while my colleague [Mr. WatsH] and the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. STERLING] and a number of 
other able parliamentarians in the Senate have argued very 
strongly that this is not a general appropriation bill. - 

Mr. PITTMAN. I will say in answer to that that the able 
argument of the Senator from Montana [Mr. WaArsH] was not 
comprehended by me sufficiently to arouse any opposition in my 
mind. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President $ 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. I dare say the Senator's mind was concen- 
trated on the other proposition. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Very probably. 

Mr. WALSH. As I understand the matter the Senator from 
Nevada does not undertake to express any view upon the other 
aspect of the case. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I have not as yet, and I did not intend at the 
present moment. 

Mr. WALSH. It seems to me the two questions are entirely 
separate. If the Senator from Nevada votes to sustain the 
appeal upon one ground I vote to sustain the appeal upon the 
other ground; on both grounds, for that matter. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The position taken by the Senator would be 
immaterial to me in the matter. I take it that this is a general 
appropriation bill, and I take it that the House having inaugu- 
rated this character of legislation we are entitled to proceed 
with it. That is the view I took before. I take it that the dis- 
tinction between a general appropriation act and a special act is 
the difference between an appropriation in the form of special 
relief and an appropriation generally for the benefit of the 
country. 

This bill expressly on its face states that it is in aid of the 
Department of Agriculture; that it is fer the purpose of carry- 
ing out existing law. That is the title of the bill. The very 
first section of the bill states that the appropriation is essential 


Does the Senator from Nevada 


for the purpose of the department in carrying on its functions 
under the general law heretofore passed by Congress. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Nevada yield to an interruption? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
vada yield to the Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Just one word. In line with what 
the Senator is now saying, I desire to suggest that the object 
and purpose of an appropriation bill should not be settled 
merely by its title, but by the scope of the enactment itself. 
If there ever was a broader bill than this, one covering more 
articles and more general legislation as to the Agricultural De- 
partinent, and which is in exact line with the original Agricul- 
tural appropriation bill, I have not seen it. If the bill is ex- 
amined, it will be found that it is nmendatory of general legis- 
lation; and it is certainly general legislation if the universality 
of the objects embraced in it can make a bill general in char- 
acter. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, I have listened to the argu- 
ments pro and con on this question with very much inferest; 
but there is one point which I think has not yet been made. The 
question is whether the supplementary agricultural bill is within 
the meaning of the rule 2 general appropriation bill. Inasmuch 
as it provides for the needs of the entire country, it is general 
in its scope, aud by no construction could it be called a special 
appropriation bill. Therefore, we must now distinguish by our 
votes on the appeal whether we believe such a measure is a gen- 
eral appropriation bill within the meaning of the rule; aud by 
our decision we shall make the rule. We shall give it a fixed 
interpretation. Whatever we now decide becomes a law by prec- 
edent; and it is very important, apart from any other consider- 
ation, that the Senate take the view—which has always been con- 
tended for and which is the reasonable rule—that it is a vicious 
practice to put upon an appropriation bill carrying sums for 
the general needs of the Government and the country general 
legislation related or unrelated to its general purpose, and 
thereby encouraging the use of such an appropriation bill as u 
vehicle for carrying legislation of a general character, which 
otherwise would be opposed. 

I want to carry out the objects of the appropriation bill, for 
instance, because it contains many measures for the common 
weal, but I can not vote for it without at the same time nccept- 
ing the nauseous amendment which has been grafted upon it— 
I use the word in a respectful sense; it is a very expressive word, 
however—by gentlemen who are interested in prohibition. If 
they are honest men, why can they net in good faith propose a 
measure for prohibition, and then you and I, having a clear-cut 
proposition before us, can vote according to our judgment. Now, 
we are swayed by our extrenie desire to fortify the Agricultural 
Department in the great work of protecting the agriculture and 
live stock of the country. Therefore, I say, the rule is fer the 
purpose of discouraging, condemning, and prohibiting such 
vicious methods; and if we, by our votes to-day in sustaining the 
Chair, put upon those methods the stignia of our disapproval. it 
may silence forever those gentlemen who seck methods repre- 
hensible, I claim, for accomplishing their purpose. I appeal to 
gentlemen who are favorable to prohibition to submit a prohibi- 
tion measure, and I ask them, and I ask the Senate in sustaining 
the Chair, net to use general appropriation bills fer the purpose 
of carrying measures which in themselves are entitled to par- 
ticular and special consideration. I say, thea, iu conclusion, this 
is a general appropriation bill because it is not a special appro- 
priation bill. It is general in its terms, and it affects the whole 
country. 

Senators who have spoken have discussed ouly clause 3 of 
Rule XVI. Clause 4 of that rule reads: 

No amendment, the object of which is to provide for a private 
claim, shall be received to any general appropriation biil. 

If a private claim were before Congress Proposing to com- 
pensate a farmer for the loss of sheep, does the Senator from 
Montana contend that it would be proper or lawful, according 
to the rule, to put the amendment on this bill which is now 
under discussion—this supplemental general appropriation biil 
for the Agricultural Department—to put upon that bill a 
private claim compensating a farmer for the loss of his sheep, 
provided the claim is regular and otherwise agreeable? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Call- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. PHELAN. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr President, I am very glad to answer the 
question of the Senator from California. It would be quite 


inappropriate to do so; it would be very impolitic and unwise 
It would be equally unwise to attach a provision of 


to do so. 
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that kind to House bill 11945, which makes an appropriation of 
$10,000,000, which it proposes to place in the hands of the 
Bureau of Mines to conduct expensive experiments, investiga- 
tions, and other things of that kind. It would be equally 
reprehensible to attach that kind of a private claim to this 
bill. My judgment is that the rule, however, does not forbid 
such a provision being attached to either bill. 

Mr. PHELAN. That is just the very admission I wished the 
Senator to make; that this rule for the protection of the 
Senate against vicious legislation does not prevent what mani- 
festly is a vicious practice of putting a private Gaim upon a 
bill of the scope of this bill, which I describe as within the 
meaning of the rule and within the meaning of sound sense, at 
any rate, as a general appropriation bill, because it is not 
special. It is general in its terms and in its scope. Therefore, 
the point I wish to make is that the Senate shall now make its 
rule. If the Senate believes in this vicious practice—putting 
riders which are irrelevant, embodying general legislation, 
upon appropriation bills—then the Chair should not be sus- 
tained; but if the Senate desires to set a precedent—that is, 
make an interpretation of the rule which will forever bar the 
introduction of important general legislation as riders upon 
appropriation bills—then the Chair should be sustained. I 
shall vote to protect the Senate and sustain the Chair. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, having so recently become 
a Member of this body, it is with very great diffidence that I 
venture to discuss any parliamentary question before it. 
Although I am fairly familiar with the parliamentary prac- 
tices in the other House, I realize that there is very great 
difference between the practice in reference to such matters in 
this body and in the other. However, as I intend to vote to 
overrule the decision of the Chair, upon the ground that this 
is not a general appropriation’ bill within the rule, and because 
I do not wish that vote to be regarded as assenting to the 
proposition which has been laid down by the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Prrruax] and the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Jones] that it is proper to incorporate such an amend- 
ment upon a limitation that lias been made on the appropria- 
tions by the other House, I feel that I ought to say a word upon 
that question alone. 

I confess that I have been very much surprised by the state- 
ments which have been made as to the precedents which have 
been established in the Senate; but, Mr. President, it seems to 
me there is an elementary principle of parliamentary law that 
is so clear, namely, that general legislation can not be incor- 
porated upon a limitation imposed by the House, that I think 
it ought to be discussed for a moment from that standpoint. 

Mr. President, it has been stated that the House has opened 
the door by the limitation that is found in this bill to legisla- 
tion of this character. That can only be true if the House has 
legislated upon the subject of prohibition or has legislated 
upon the use of grains and foodstuffs in the manufacture of 
liquor. The House in this bill has not legislated, upon that 
subject in any degree or in any respect. It has left the ques- 
tion of prohibition and the use of foodstuffs for liquors, from 
a parliamentary. standpoint, just exactly where it was before 
the House pagsed this bill or before it adopted the Randall 
amendment. From a parliamentary standpoint, it did not at- 
tempt in the least degree to interfere with the discretion that 
Congress in the law already enacted had delegated to the 
President. It left the President entirely free to issue that 
proclamation or not. 

Then what does the limitation propose to do? Nothing more 
than to make these appropriations available upon the happen- 
ing of a contingency; that is all; there is no legislation upon 
the subject. It simply declares that, in the event the President 
shall issue the proclamation therein referred to, these appro- 
priations shall be available; otherwise not. 

Mr. President, it would have been just as competent for the 
House to have made a limitation, for instance, that these ap- 
propriations should only be available after a treaty of peace 
concluding the existing war had been signed; but would it be 
urged that, because that had been made the subject of the 
eontingency, the Agricultural Committee could bring in an 
amendment to this bill now directing the President with refer- 
ence to the terms of that treaty of peace and go into the entire 
subject of how the war shall be concluded? No one could urge 
that. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I should like to know what difference there 
would be, in effect, if the Randall amendment were placed upon 


every appropriation bill this year, thus preventing the Govern- 


ment from carrying on its business, unless prohibition were 


provided for, and adopting the amendment which the Senate 
committee has incorporated in this bill? 

Mr. LENROOT. If the Senate should agree to the limita- 
tion, of course it would stop the appropriation unless the con- 
dition were fulfilled; but the Senate may either agree to the 
limitation or it may do this—and that is what I am coming to 
the Senate may change that limitation in any form that it 
pleases; it may amend it; but the limitation must be there, be- 
cause there is no legislation in the limitation as it comes from 
the House. There being no legislation there, the House has not 
oe the door for legislation by the Senate contrary to the 
rule. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The object of it is to accomplish prohibition 
during the war, is it not? 

Mr. LENROOT. I presume so, alihough—— 

Mr. PITTMAN. And the House expected to accomplish that 
purpose 

Mr. LENROOT. Perhaps so. 

Mr. PITTMAN. And it would accomplish that purpose if 
the amendment agreed to by the House were placed on every 
appropriation bill and the Senate were to adopt it? 

Mr. LENROOT. Not necessarily; certainly not in tlis bill. 
If the Senate agrees to the limitation exactly as it is proposed 
in the House bill, all that would happen would be that the 
appropriation made in the bill would not be available unless 
the President saw fit te issue the proclamation that he has been 
delegated authority to issue. That is all there is of it. 

Mr. PITTMAN, Well, but the House expected that the 
amendment adopted by them would accomplish the same result 
as the Senate committee amendment. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is true. I do not question that, but 
from a parliamentary standpoint many things may be done hy 
a parliamentary body that it has a perfect parliamentary right 
to do, and it may accomplish by indirection an object that could 
have been accomplished by legislative action; but that has noth- 
ing to do with the parliamentary status of the question.“ 

Mr. PITTMAN. In other words, under the method of pro- 
cedure adopted in the House, something may be accomplished 
negatively that can not be accomplished affirmatively. 

Mr. LENROOT. Let me ask the Senator a question in reply. 
I gave the illustration a moment ago that the House might have 
made these appropriations available upon a treaty of peace 
being concluded by the President; but does the Senator contend 
that if the House had chosen to make such a limitation it would 
have been competent for the Agricultural Committee to have 
brought in legislation with reference to the terms on which the 
existing war should be concluded and directing the President 
as to the terms of the treaty of peace? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I submit that the Senate would have a right 
to go further than simply to say that the appropriation shall 
be available when a treaty of peace is signed. They might go 
further and say that the money might be available when a 
treaty of peace was signed with one of the countries; in other 
words, I mean to say that the absurdity must be apparent of the 
contention that upon a general appropriation bill essential to 
provide for the expenses of this Government the House can 
legislate with regard to any subject, and this body be limited 
with regard to the same subject. It is absurd on its face. 

Mr. LENROOT, Mr. President, Iam very glad that the Sena- 
tor, in the illustration he makes, agrees with my contention. 
He states that it would be competent, in the illustration that I 
gave, for the Senate to amend that limitation imposed by the 
House by providing that the appropriation would be available 
upon the making of a treaty of peace with any single country. 
I remind the Senator that that would merely be amending the 
limitation, and it still would be only a limitation. The Senate 
would have the fullest right and the widest scope to amend this 
House amendment in any way of limitation that it chose, but it 
has no right, as I see it, to disregard the limitation and use 
the limitation as an excuse for legislation when there is in fact 
no legislation there. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. Does not the Senator from Wisconsin think that 
this proviso was purposely and manifestly drawn in the form 
of a limitation upon the appropriation because the House re- 
garded the bill as an appropriation bill, and a limitation upon 
an appropriation bill would be in order under the rule and 
would not be subject to a point of order, whereas general legis- 
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Jation upon an appropriation bill would have been subject to a 
point of order? £ 

Mr. LENROOT. Oh, it is very plain to me that had it not 
been for that there would have been, instead of a limitation, a 
legislative provision in the bill. I am satisfied, of course, that 
the limitation comes to us in this way because of the fact that 
in the House general legislation would have been held not to 
have been in order upon this bill. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I should like to ask the Senator one further 
question, merely to make clear his position. If, in his opinion, 
this is a general appropriation bill, then the Chair should be 
sustained? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; but I do not think it is a general 
appropriation bill within the rule. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I understand that; but if the Senator did 
believe it was then he would vote to sustain the Chair? 

Mr. LENROOT. If I believed it was a general appropria- 
tion bill, I would vote to sustain the Chair. That is my posi- 
tion. 

Mr, POMERENE. Mr. President, whether the Senate sustains 
or overrules the decision of the Chair on this point of order, i 
think we must all agree that it is a vicious practice to attach 
general legislation to any appropriation bill. It is vicious 
whether the bill is a general or a special appropriation bill. 
The phrase “ general appropriation ” is used in contradistinetion 
to the words “special appropriation.” I recognize how we 
might have some difficulty at times in trying to determine satis- 
factorily to ourselves whether a given measure was a general 
appropriation bill or a special appropriation bill. I have only 
heard a part of this discussion; I have not heard any Senator 
say how many items must be in an appropriation bill before it 
ceases to be special and becomes general legislation. I take it 
we would have some difficulty in arriving at a conclusion that 
would satisfy our own minds if we were to attempt to determine 
it along that line. 

In the earlier history of the Senate there was only one -appro- 
priation bill. That was a general appropriation bill. Gilfry in 
his Precedents tells us that the number of appropriation bills 
increased from one general appropriation bill in the early history 
of the country to 14 at the present time. Now, if we are to de- 
termine what a general appropriation bill is by what was the 
precedent in the earlier history of the Senate, then we would 
have to say that every one of the 14 appropriation bills with 
which we are now familiar is a special appropriation bill. 

Note what Mr. Gilfry says: 

From one the general sppropriatton bills have grown to the number 
of 14, viz, Agricultural, y, Diplomatic and Consular, District of 
Columbia, fortifications, general deficiency— 

And so forth—not to read the remainder. 

So, as the Senate has divided the one bill into 14 for its own 
convenience, or perhaps because the necessities of the country 
became such that it was unwise to place all the appropriations 
in charge of one committee, should the country continue to 
grow further and the Agricultural Committee in its wisdom 
should bring in two bills instead of one, by what process of 
mental gymnastics are we going to say that the one is a general 
appropriation bill and the other a special appropriation bill? 

Now, let us look at this bill for just a moment. There are 
probably more than a hundred items init. In the first paragraph 
we find that the appropriations therein contained are— 

For the prevention, control, and eradication of the diseases and pests 
of live stock. 

The second paragraph is: 

For procuring, storing, and furnishing seed wheat and beans— 


And so forth. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me 
at that point to call his attention to the fact war the whole 
second paragraph, to which he is just referring, is practically 
an amendment to the urgent deficiency appropriation bill? 

Mr. POMERENE. I think it is. 

Mr. PENROSE. It says so here in the bill. 

Mr. POMERENE. I am obliged to the Senator for the sug- 
gestion. Then follows the third paragraph: 


Third. For the prevention, control, and eradication of insects and 
plant diseases injurious to agriculture, and the conservation and utili- 
zation of plant products. 

Then there is a subdivision of this subject, and various appro- 
priations are made for each of those subdivisions. Then the 
fourth paragraph provides: 


Fourth. For increasing food production and eliminating waste and 
promoting conservation of food, including eatable nuts, by educational 
one . methods, through county, district, and urban agents 
and others— 


And so forth. 
Then another paragraph on page 8: 


Fifth. For gathering authoritative information in connection with 
the demand for, and the production, supply, distribution, and utiliza- 
oe food, and otherwise carrying out the purposes of section 2 of 

And then the sixth paragraph, which is very general: 

Sixth. For miscellaneous items, including the salaries of assistant 
secretaries appointed under the act approved August 10, 1917; special 
work in crop estimating; aiding agencies in the various States in sup- 
plying farm labor; enlarging the informational work of the Department 
of Agriculture; and printing and distributing emergency leaflets, posters, 
and other publications requiring quick issue or large editions; for the 
following stated purposes and in amounts as follows: 

Then follow many other items. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. STERLING] a moment 
ago referred to the title of the general appropriation bill as 
bearing out his theory that the bill pending before the Senate 
now is a special appropriation bill. I have never understood 
that the title of a bill was controlling as to the subject matter 
contained in the bill. It may be that it is persuasive, but it is 
only persuasive. If we refer to the title of the pending bill 
and shall be guided by it in determining the character of the bill, 
we must conclude that it is not even an appropriation bill, be- 
cause nowhere in the title does it even refer to the subject of 
appropriations. 

Let us see what the conclusion is to which we are drawn by 
the argument of some of our distinguished colleagues this after- 
noon. We admit that it is a vicious practice to put general 
legislation upon a general appropriation bill. It is just as 
vicious to put it upon a special bill. If this is a special appro- 
priation bill, how many items must be added to it in order to 
make it a general appropriation bill? Certainly the question 
of prohibition, whatever our views upon it may be, is a general 
subject; general legislation must control it throughout the 
country, for it is to be general in its application throughout the 
country. If it were general legislation, would it come under 
the jurisdiction of the Agricultural Committee? Why should 
they have control of this subject matter rather than any other of 
the many committees of the Senate? Of course if Senators are 
intent upon haying prohibition I can understand why they will 
vote to overrule the Chair 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President 

Mr. POMERENE. But if it is a question of sustaining the 
fundamental principles which are the basis of our rules, then 
I can not understand why they should so vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield. 3 

Mr. VARDAMAN. If the Sénator will pardon me, I should 
like to suggest to him that Senators who are opposed to prohibi- 
tion legislation might vote to sustain the Chair. 

Mr, POMERENE. Mr. President, that is very true, and a 
very pertinent reply to make. So far as I am concerned, I shall 
vote against general prohibition at this time; if it becomes nec- 
essary for the conservation of food, I will vote for it; but not 
until that situation is properly presented. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield. 

Mr. REED. I should like to ask the Senator from Ohio what 
his opinion is of Congress upon a matter of this kind taking the 
attitude exemplified in the amendment the House adopted, and 
for which the pending amendment is offered as a substitute, 
or really as a part of it, the motion being to strike out and 
insert? What is his opinion of Congress taking the position 
that the President of the United States can not have supplies 
sufficient to run the Government unless he will issue a certain 
proclamation, which under the law he has discretion to issue or 
not to issue? I should like to know what the Senator thinks of 
using that club, if I may employ the term, upon the President 
of the United States which the House of Commons of England 
used on the despots of England, namely, to cut off supplies? 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I do not want to be put in 
the attitude of criticizing the House or what they have done in 
that behalf, but I think it must appear to Senators that any 
appropriation of public funds should be authorized or denied 
upon its own merits, and no legislation should be contingent 
up that appropriation, nor should that appropriation be contin- 
gent upon any other legislation. 

For the reasons which I have very briefly given, I shall vote 
to sustain the Chair, 
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_ Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I just want to 
refer for a minute to this charge that is made and reiterated as 
to the dangerous and vicious practice of putting legislation of 
a general character upon appropriation bills. It is strange that 
we never hear very much about this except when a temperance 
proposition is under consideration. 

Mr. PENROSE. And except when it is done by unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Well, that is all right. It is 
strange that we get unanimous consent so often for such a 
vicious practice to be put into operation so frequently. I just 
want to put in the Recorp and call attention to one bill that 
we passed just a few days ago upon which there are many, 
many provisions of general legislation. 

Amendment numbered 105; amendment numbered 106; amend- 
ment numbered 107, consisting of 4 or 5 pages; amendment num- 
bered 108, consisting of 4 or 5 pages; amendment numbered 110, 
consisting of 15 pages; amendments numbered 111, 116, 117, 122, 
and 123, and quite a number of other amendments that I have 
not had time to look up, are all contained in the military appro- 
priation bill; and, as the Senator from Utah says, there is not 
an appropriation bill of a general character that passes that 
does not have on it general legislation of some kind. So that, 
while this practice may be denounced as vicious, if we did not 
follow it there would not be very much good legislation enacted 
by Congress. I do not agree myself with the contention that it 
is vicious. I think it works out pretty well. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes. I just wanted to call at- 
tention to those amendments. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator has alluded to the Army appro- 
priation bill, recently passed, and to the great amount of legis- 
lation in it. Most of that is strictly within the rule. It was 
legislation that had already passed the Senate but had gotten 
blockaded in the House. If the Senator will look at those 
amendments, as no doubt he has done, he will see that almost 
all of that legislation had already passed the Senate. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator knows that that 
does not make it in order on an appropriation bill under our 
rule. The Senator is too experienced a legislator to contend 
that. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, read it and see whether it 
does or not. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Very well. There is no rule that 
makes legislation in order because it is reported from a com- 
mittee. It makes an item of appropriation, or something of 
that sort, in order; but that is not what I am referring to. I 
want to say, furthermore, that I did not call attention to this 
in criticism of the military bill or of the practice, but rather 
I commend it myself. 

I think we have to do that in order to get through good legis- 
lation and important legislation and necessary legislation. 

Mr. WARREN. Even though that were true, the amend- 
ments went in by unanimous consent. They would have been 
ruled out, of course, had the point of order been raised against 
any one of them that had not already conformed to the rule 
because it had previously passed the Senate, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator will find that that 
rule does not apply to general appropriation bills. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I want to suggest to the 
Senator from Washington that if this custom of putting general 
legislation upon appropriation bills is a vicious practice, the 
viciousness of it is greatly mitigated when the legislation is in 
so righteous a cause as that proposed in this bill. In order to 
bring about the reform sought by this amendment the Senate 
can afford to be liberal in its construction of its own rules. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is, as stated by 
the Chair, Shall the decision of the Chair stand as the judg- 
ment of the Senate? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum is 
suggested. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Calder Gerry Jones, N. Mex. 
Baird Chamberlain Gore Jones, Wash. 
Bankhend Colt Hale ellogg 
Beckham Curtis Harding Kendrick 
Benet Fletcher Henderson Kenyon 
Borah France Hitchcock King 
Nandegee Frelinghuysen Johnson, Cal. Knox 
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Lenroot Penrose Smith, Ariz. Thompson 
Lewis Phelan Smith, Ga. Trammell 
McKellar Pittman Smith, Md. Underwood 
Martin Pomerene Smith, Mich. Vardaman 
Myers Ransdell Smith, S. C. Wadsworth 
Nelson Reed Smoot Walsh 
New Shafroth Sterling Warren 
Norris Sheppard Sutherland Watson 
Nugent Sherman Swanson Wolcott 
Overman Shields Thomas 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixy-seven Senators having 
answered to the roll call, a quorum is present. The question is, 
Shall the decision of the Chair stand as the judgment of the 
Senate? On that question the yeas and nays have been 
ordered. Those in favor of sustaining the Chair will, when 
their names are called, vote“ yea”; those of contrary mind will 
vote “nay.” The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CURTIS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
general pair with the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. HARD- 
wick] to the senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cusamys] and 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. GALLINGER], who, I understand, would vote as I shall 
vote. I therefore feel at liverty to vote on this question. I 
vote “nay,” 

Mr. KENDRICK (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Farr]. I transfer 
that pair to the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON], and 
vote “ nay.” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (when Mr. McNary’s name was called). 
My colleague [Mr. McNary] is unavoidably absent from the 
Senate. If he were present, he would vote “nay.” I under- 
stand that he is paired with the junior Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. Gurion]. 

Mr. PENROSE (when his name was called). I havé a general 
pair with the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Wittrams]. As 
he is not present, I transfer that pair to the junior Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKS], and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia (when his name was called). I have 
a pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE], 
but I am advised that he would vote on this matter as I shall 
vote, so I am at liberty to vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland (when his name was called). I 
transfer my pair with the senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
DittrycHam] to the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
James], and yote “ yea.” 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Mc- 
CumBER], Who is absent. I therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan (when Mr. Towxszxp's name was 
called). I desire the Recorp to show that my colleague [Mr. 
‘TowNSEND] is absent on account of illness in his family. 

Mr. WADSWORTH (when his name was called). On this 
question I am paired with the junior Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. Gronna]. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Lopar] and vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. MYERS. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. McLean] to the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
OWEN] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. McKELLAR. I desire to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence of the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. KIRBY] on 
official business. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I desire to announce the un- 
avoidable absence of the President pro tempore, the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. Sautssury], and to state that if he were 
present he would not vote on this question, having been in the 
chair when the point of order was decided. 

Mr. LEWIS. I merely wish to announce the absence of the 
senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Janus], occasioned by per- 
sonal illness, and ask to have this announcement stand for the 
day. I also wish to announce the absence of the senior Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Rogrnson], who has been called away on 
official business. 

Mr. COLT (after having voted in the negative). I have a 
pair with the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. SAULSBURY]. 
I am at liberty to vote on this amendment, however, and there- 
fore will allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the fol- 
lowing pairs: 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Krrey] ; and 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Townsenxp] with the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. WILFLEY]. 
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The result was announced—yeas 33, nays 36, as follows: 


YEAS—33. 
Baird Johnson, Cal. Phelan Swanson 
Brandegeo Jones, N. Mex. Pomerene Underwood 
5 Kellogg Ransdell Wadsworth 
Fran King eed Warren 
Wrelingtinyses Knox Simmons Watson 
erry Smith, Ariz. Wolcott 
Gore Martin Smith, Ga. 
rding New Smith, Md. 
Hitcheock Penrose Smoot 
NAYS—36. 
Ashurst Fletcher Nelson Shields 
Bankhead e Norris Smith, Mich. 
Beckham Henderson Nugent Smith, — 
Benet Jones. Wash Overman Sterlin. 
Borah endrick Pittman Sutherland 
Chamberlain Kenyon Poindexter Thompson 
Curti Sella Sheppard Vard 
s ep ardaman 
d Myers Sherman Waish 
NOT VOTING—27 
Culberson Guion ge Saulsbury 
Cummins Hardwick McCumber Thomas 
Dillingham ollis cLean ‘Townsend 
Fall 4 McNary Weeks 
Gallinger Johnson, S. Dak. Owen Wilfley 
Goff r Re Williams 
Gronna La Follette Robinson 


So the Senate refused to sustain the ruling of the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs upon the 
amendment proposed by the committee. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, do I uaderstand that the ques- 
tien now is on the amendment contained on page 6, line 21? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The Secrerary. On page 6, beginning on line 11, after the 
numerals “ $6,100,000,” it is proposed to strike out the remain- 
der of the paragraph, or all down to and including line 20 on 
page 6, and in lieu thereof to insert the matter proposed by 
the committee. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, the amendment is the printed 
amendment offered by the committee. I am entitled to move 
an amendment now in the second degree, and I move that all 
reference to wine be stricken out. I suppose that amendment 
will have precedence. The confusion grows out of the fact that 
in the printed bill there is an amendment which is not before 
the body, because the committee, since the printing of the bill, 
has substituted another amendment; and I therefore move 
that all reference to wine be stricken out. 

J can more particularly describe my amendment by saying 
that it is made to the amendment proposed by the committee 
and not contained in the bill reported by the committee. If 
the Members are all supplied with a copy of the amendment, I 
am in a position to make a specific motion to strike out the 
word “fruit,” on line 2, page 2, and the word “ wine,” on line 
3, page 2, and the word “ vinous,” on line 4, page 2. The object 
of the amendment is to eliminate wine from the prohibition 
otherwise provided in the amendment, which bars the manu- 
facture of vinous, malt, and spirituous liquors. 

The Agricultural Committee was in session and heard testi- 
mony, and at one stage of its proceedings I am advised that 
it decided not to include wine. At a subsequent meeting the 
committee reported to the Senate that the prohibition of the 
making of wine should not begin until June 80, 1919. That 
would give the wine growers of the country an opportunity to 
take off the crop which is now upon the vines and to dispose 
of it. ‘The committee, however, continued its sessions and made 
a third change, and that is the change which is now proposed 
and which in this language affects wine: 

After November 1, 1918— 

That is, this year— 


until the 5 of beer 8 war no grain, fruit, or other 
food product shall be used manufacture or uction of beer, 
wine, or other intoxicating J. or vinous liquor for beverage purposes. 


That is to say, that after November 1 of this year, 1918, there | 


can be no manufacture or production of wine. 

After December 31, 1918, until the conclusion of the 
beer, wine, or other int toxlentin g malt or vinous liquor s 
beverage purposes except for export. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. PHELAN. I yield for a question. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator’s amendment prevails, and 
wine is excluded from the amendment, will the Senator then 
support the amendment in its amended form? 

Mr. PHELAN. If the Senator, representing the committee, 
cou give me any assurance at this time that there is no pros- 


resent war, no 
H be sold for 


pect of eliminating other objectionable 1 tures of the amend- 
ment, I shall be prepared to answer him; hut, to be perfectly 
frank, I personally am interested, as representing a a great wine- 
producing State, producing 90 per cent of all the err made 


in the country, in saving wine from prohibition; and at the same 

time, believing that light beverages are not harmful but indeed 
healthful in this emergency, of which there is abundant evi- 
dence, I am also in favor of eliminating beer from the terms of 
prohibition, Therefore I am not prepared to say at this time 
that the amendment, with the exciusion of wine alone, is en- 
tirely acceptable to me. I therefore shall address myself at 
this time to wine.“ 

I know that the Senator has in mind not only wine, but beer 
and whisky. I am opposed to the continued manufacture and 
sale of whisky; and I believe that wine and beer are suffering 
from their companionship all these years with the whisky inter- 
est, which has largely maintained the saloons, to which there 
is every patriotic objection. Wine is not served over the bars 
of the soloons in any quantity. It is a table beverage. Wine in- 
volves no question ef food conservation. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator another 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia further yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. PHELAN. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. It may be that the Senator has answered my 
question, but there was so much confusion when he first took 
the floor that I am not certain of it. The question I wanted to 
ask the Senator was in regard to the present crop of grapes 
that are to be made into wine. Did the Senator say at the 
beginning of his remarks that the crop that will mature this 
summer or fall would be destroyed if this amendment were 

to? 

Mr. PHELAN. I am in a position to answer the Senater very 
accurately. The State of California maintains an official body 
known as the California Viticultural Commission, whose offi- 
cers are paid by the State. Incidentally, I may say there are 
12 agricultural stations of viticulture in California, showing the 
interest of the Federal Government as well as the State gov- 
ernment in the maintenance of that industry. I have here, re- 
celved to-day, a t from E. M. Sheehan, secretary of the 
California State Viticultural Commission. It reads as follows: 

SACRAMENTO, CAL., July 9—12.55 p. m. 


Hon. James D. PHEL 
United States Benett Washington, D. C. 


To-day's news finds 2 ers and financial institu- 
tions in this State appalled at confiscatory national legisla- 
came ‘Crushing and — of grapes for wine usually ceases 


I will repeat that for the benefit of the Senator from Ne- 
braska— 
Spee and fermentation of grapes for wine usuall 
ber 1; distillation and * to complete manufn sweet wine 
is a continuous process, 0 running into spring months of the follow- 
ane seer, Sat See rocess of manufacture of this wine. If 
manufacture of wine is prohibi November 1— 

Which this amendment provides— 
and the sale prehibited January 1— 


As this amendment provides— 


grape growers of California will lose the agg vg. J crop, which I estimate, 
at present market prices for wine grapes, to be worth $14,000,000 to 
e growers. y 


To the growers, not to the middlemen nor to the jobbers, but 
to the growers— 

No wine makers would buy grapes or manufacture wine the . 
„ that I may submit them. 


time of sale were limited to 8 
E. M. Surrnax, Sceretary. 


censes Decem- 


called by wire for 3 
me last-minute advice and ns 


That is to say, the wine growers are holding a meeting to- 
morrow and wish to be advised of their fate. There is no ques- 
tion at all that if the committee amendment prevails, it is sim- 
ple confiscation ef the crop now upon the vines. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. GORE. If the Senator is about to conclude his remarks 
in a few moments, I will not meve to adjourn. Otherwise, if it 
is agreeable to the Senator, I should like, at the request of a 
number of Senators, to move an adjournment at this point. 

Mr. PHELAN. It is quite agreeable to me to acquiesce in 
the chairman’s view. 

Mr, GORE. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; snd (at 5 o'clock and 5 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrew, Thursday, July 11, 
1918, at 12 o'clock meridian. 
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SENATE. 


Tuourspay, July 11, 1918. 


The Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we come to Thee in our pursuit of truth: We 
would know not only the relative values but the ultimate prin- 
ciples of the relations of men to the governments which men 
have set up. All Thy lovers are lovers of truth. We pray 
that we may be kept straight and true in our pursuit, that no 
present good, that no tempting future power, may lure us from 
the path in which Thou wouldst lead us to establish among men 
a government founded upon the ultimate principles of the Gospel 
of Thy Son. Hear us in our prayers this day and guide us. 
For Christ’s sake. Amen. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday’s 
proceedings, when, on request of Mr. VanDAMAN and by unani- 
mous consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the 
Journal was approved. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

mne PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
roll, 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


The Secretary will call the 


d Henderson Norris Smith, Ga. 
Bankhead Hitchcock Nugent Smith, Mich. 
Benet Jobnson, Cal. Overman Smith, S. C. 
Borah Jones, Wash. Penrose Smoot 
Brandegee ello Phelan Sterlin. 

Calder Kendrick Pittman Sutherland 
Chamberlain Kenyon Poindexter Swanson 
Colt g Pomerene Thomas 
Culberson Knox Ransdell Thompson 

rtis Lenroot Reed ‘Trammell 
Fernald Lewis ~ Saulsbury Vardaman -+ 
Fletcher McCumber Shafroth Walsh N 
France McKellar Sheppard Warren 
Frelinghuysen Martin Sherman Vatson 
Gore Myers Shields Wolcott 
Hale Nelson Simmons 
Harding New Smith, Ariz. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. I wish to announce that my colleague, 
the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr], is absent 
on account of illness. I ask that this announcement may stand 
for the day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sixty-six Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by G. F. Turner, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 4444) to pension widows and minor children of officers 
and enlisted men who served in the War with Spain, Philip- 
pine insurrection, or in China. 

The message also announced that the House agrees to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 12100) to amend 
the act approved September 7, 1916, entitled “An act to estab- 
lish a United States Shipping Board for the purpose of encourag- 
ing, developing, and creating a naval auxiliary and naval re- 
serve and a merchant marine to meet the requirements of the 
commerce of the United States with its Territories and posses- 
sions and with foreign countries; to regulate carriers by water 
in the foreign and interstate commerce of the United States, 
and for other purposes. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the enrolled joint resolution (H. J. Res. 313) pro- 
viding for the disposition of moneys represented in the Alfred 
Bernard Nobel peace prize, awarded in 1906, and it was there- 
upon signed by the President pro tempore. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I have received a 
telegram from about 300 operators, employees of the Western 
Union Telegraph Co., at Detroit, in the nature of a protest 
against Government control. of telegraph and telephone lines. 
These men say that they are experienced in their profession 
and loyal citizens and believe they can render more efficient 
service to the Government under private ownership than under 
public ownership. 

I ordinarily would ask to have this telegram printed with 
the names attached to it, but I shall not do that this morning. 
I merely refer to the matter, because I regard it as important, 
and ask that the telegram be referred to the appropriate com- 
mittee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
the table, 


The telegram will lie on 


The Chair will state that he has received through the Vice 
President's office numerous telegrams addressed to the Vice 
President as presiding officer of the Senate regarding the sub- 
ject matter referred to by the Senator from Michigan. It has 
been the custom of the Vice President to hand such telegrams 
or petitions to the Senators from the respective States from 
which they come. In this case the telegrams are from a large 
number of people now in convention in Chicago, employees of 
the Western Union Telegraph Co. The Chair, not being able to 
determine to whom they should go, will hand the telegrams or 
protests against the passage of the proposed legislation to the 
Secretary of the Senate for proper disposition. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. If the Chair will indulge me for a 
moment, a communication like that coming to the presiding 
officer of the Senate, addressed to the Senate, it seems to me 
rises to a high privilege, and those telegrams and petitions 
should be received formally and printed in full in the RECORD. 
We must safeguard the right of petition, the right of petition 
made directly to the Senate, and unless the Chair entirely dis- 
agrees with the propriety of it I should like to suggest that 
the telegrams which he hands down may be printed in the 


RECORD. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Arizona 
objects. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I shall not pursue the matter 
any further, except to say that if the constitutional right of 
petition means anything at all it means that the Senate and 
the House of Representatives will receive and hear communica- 
tions addressed to us by individual citizens and organizations in 
the Republic. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 
aside fairly. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made to the 
request of the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I have two telegrams com- 
ing from an association of citizens and a builders’ exchange, 
which, to my mind, are in the form of petitions, and I ask to 
have them read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the Sec- 
retary will read the telegrams. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. What was the request of the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Minnesota 
asks to have two telegrams he presents concerning building 
operations, I think he said, read. r 

Mr. KELLOGG. No; telegrams from a building association 
and a citizens’ association, on the pending wire-control joint 
resolution, which I ask may be read. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I object. 

Mr. KELLOGG. If the telegrams are returned to me, I will 
read them myself. 

Mr. PENROSE. If the Senator will permit me, the right of 
a hearing has been denied by the majority. I hardly think they 
want to deny the right of petition. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair thinks the matter 
should be submitted to a vote of the Senate as to whether the 
telegrams shall be read or not. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona, There is so much confusion I could 
not understand what the motion is. 

Mr. KELLOGG. One of the telegrams is from the president 
of the Citizens’ Alliance of Minneapolis and the other from the 
president of the Minneapolis Builders’ Exchange, protesting 
against the enactment of this legislation. If the people of this 
country have any right guaranteed by the Constitution, it is 
the right of petition to the Senate. The committee has denied 
the right of a hearing, and I wish to get these telegrams before 
the Senate. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. If the Senator will refer them to the 
Committee on Printing and proceed according to the regular 
order, it will be carried out, as other petitions where the request 
is made to print must be dealt with. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I move that the telegrams be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Minne- 
sota moves that the telegrams presented by him be read by the 
Secretary. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. On that I call for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, is that a debatable proposi- 
tion? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate is proceeding 
in the morning hour, and the Chair has never had any ruling 
on it. The Chair will have to consult the rule and will be glad 
to know what is the idea of the Senator from Idaho on the 
subject. 


I demand the regular order. 
I do not believe they can be set 
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Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I have had a great deal of sym- 
pathy with the Senator from Arizona in his objections to print- 
ing indiscriminately everything in the Rxconb that is offered, 
and I still sympathize with that view. I do not believe that 
we ought to break down this rule. In any event, we certainly 
ought to make a definite rule and have a definite understand- 
ing and apply it persistently and continuously to all alike. 
Just a few days ago we voted overwhelmingly to sustain the 
rule. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will say to the 
Senator that he has refreshed his mind on the rule and that the 
question must be submitted to the Senate without debate. So 
the Chair can answer the question of the Senator from Idaho 
at once that debate is not in order. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the Chair please state the 
question? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Rule XI provides expressly 
for submitting the question without debate. The question is, 
Shall the telegrams be read? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr.. President, before tle question 
is put I wish in explanation to the Senate to Say 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question, the Chair will 
say, is not debatable. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I am not debating the question. I 
am asking unanimous consent to make a statement. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Arizona 
requests unanimous consent to make a statement before the vote 
is taken. 

Mr. PENROSE. I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. The 
motion is. not debatable. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. All right. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The yeas and nays have been 
called for upon the motion. Is there a second? 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. MYERS (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the junior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] to 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHurst] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. PENROSE (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 
As he is absent, I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. TownsEnD] and will vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to state that the junior 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Townsrnp] is necessarily absent 
on account of illness in his family. I will let this announcement 
stand for the day. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia (after having voted in the negative). 
I have a pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts. [Mr. 
Lopce]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Horts] and will let my vote stand. 

Mr. CURTIS (after having voted in the affirmative). I trans- 
fer my pair with the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. HARD- 
wick] to the junior Senator from Vermont [Mr. Pace] and will 
let my vote stand. 

Mr. KENDRICK (after having voted in the negative). I 
transfer my pair with the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Fatt] to the Senator from Arkansas [Mr.. Rosrnson] and will 
let my vote stand. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I desire to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence on official business of the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Kirey]. 

Mr. FERNALD. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Jomnson] to the Senator from New York 
IMr. WapswortH] and vote “yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the follow- 
ing pairs: 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] with the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. GUION] ; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. KIRBY]; 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DiriineHam] with the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. SOTH]; 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Gartrncer] with the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] ; and 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WrEexs] with the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky [Mr. Jaares]. 

Mr. LEWIS. I wish to announce that the senior Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Jans! is detained by illness; that the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. Astrugrst] is detained by illness in ħis family; 
and that the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. oes is neces- 

sarily absent. 


JULY 11, 

The result was announced—yeas 41, nays 27, as follows: 

: YEAS—41. 
Baird Hale Ow 
Beckham Harding Penrose Steril 5 
Calder Johnson, Cal. Phelan Sutherfand 
Chamberlain ellogg Pomerene Underwood 
Colt ox eed Vardaman 
Curtis Lenroot Shafroth Walsh. 
Fernald McKellar Sheppard Warren 
France Martin Sherman Watson 
Frelinghuysen Myers Shields 
G Nelson Simmons 
Gore New Smith, Mich. 

NAYS—27. 
Bankhead Jones, Wash, Overman S 
Benet Kendi ek Pittman —.— 
Borah. | Ken Poindexter Thomas 
Brand Lew: Ransdell Thompson 
Culberson Mecumber Saulsbury 1 
Hendi Norris Smith, Ariz. Wolcott 
Nugent Ga. 
NOT VOTING—28. 
Ashurst Gronna King Robinson 
mins * Guion i Kirb Smith, Md. 

Dillingham R ck La Follette 
Fall Hollis i Wadsworth. 
Fletcher ames cLean 
Gallinger Johnson, S. Dak. McNary Wilfiey 

ft Jones, N. Mex. ‘age ill 


So Mr. Kxrxodd's motion was agreed to. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
telegrams. 
The telegrams were read, as follows: 
MINNEAPOLIS, Mix x., July 10, 1918, 
Hon. Frank B. KELLOG 
Washington, D. C.: 


— Builders’ Exchange look with apprehension and mis- 
giving on Western Union situation as now before Paco We are convinced 
hat no serious strike impends and that the best ſuterests of the country 
demand that the Government do not take ores t ee 8 lines, 
I. Gray, President. 


The Minnea 


— 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., July 10, 1918. 


Senator F. B. KELLOGG 
Washington, D. Q.: 
At a mee 5 a Poa hA] board it was unanimously and r- 
ously be industrial situation in the United States y 
3 that the Western Union Telegraph matter be lot 
alone Uy Congress. Yielding to the influences that are agita 
demand Government control er. On behalf of the best 
interests in this community I urge you to resist this effort to the greatest 


extent possible, 


O. P. 
President Citizens’ Alliance of — 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I am not going to ask that 
a number of telegrams and resolutions which I received yester- 
day and last night indorsing the bone-dry amendment be pub- 
lished in the Recorp, but I desire to state to the Senate that I 
have received such communications, which are to me an ex- 
pression of the popular sentiment in my State on this particular 
question. If it were necessary, I should ask that they be printed 
in the Recorp, but this is all I desire to say in reference to them 
at this time. I think, however, it is very proper to publish such 
petitions in the Rxconb, because I think the people have a right 
to be heard by petition or by their representatives on the floor 
of Congress. 

Mr. MYERS. I present a telegram from a committee repre- 
senting 604 citizens of Valley County, Mont., petitioning for the 
immediate enactment of nation-wide prohibition as a needed 
war measure. I ask that the telegram be appropriately referred. 
j PRESIDENT pro tempore. 'The telegram will lie on the 

e. 

Mr. PENROSE. I have here a telegram in the nature of a 
petition, from S Prettyman, delegate from Philadelphia; 
Pa., 88 employees of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Co., comprising New England and the North Atlantic 
States, respectfully requesting a hearing on the joint resolution 
relating to telegraph and telephone control. I have wired this 
gentleman that it is the purpose of the majority in the Senate 
to force the joint resolution through this body without hearing 
or consideration, so that I know that there is no use in press- 
ing his request; but, out of deference to the communieation, I 
ask that it be referred to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce: 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be so referred. 

Mr. PENROSE. I also have a similar communication signed 
by a large number of employees of the Western Union Telegraph 
Co, in Louisville, Ky., to a similar effect, to which I have sent 
a similar answer, and I make the request that it be referred to 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be so referred. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have a telegram, in the nature of a me- 
morial, from Edgar C. Dodge, chairman, and J. A. Morrison, 
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secretary, of 1,500 employees of the Western Union Telegraph 
Co., of Chicago, III., protesting against the taking over of the 
telegraph company of which they are the employees; also pro- 
testing against certain foreign labor agitators, and asking for a 
hearing of the employees. I do not ask that this telegram be 
read, but I do ask unanimous consent that it may be printed in 
the Recorp. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The telegram referred to is as follows: 

Curcaco, ILB., July 10, 1918. 
Hon. Lawrence Y. Suermax, 
Washington; D. C.: 

Fifteen hundred employees of the Western Union Telegraph Co., by 
petition, yesterday clected me chairman to act as their. Ea A 
acquaint Congress of their sentiment with reference to the re 3 se 
tempt by certain foreign labor agitators to b about a 
— triotic employees, and, at their request, I forwarded a telegram 

nator SMITH, chairman of the Senate Interstate Commerce Com- 
. — voicing thelr sentiments, and respectfully requested that we be 
allo to send a representative to appear before the committee. Great 
disappointment prevails among the employees this mo: over the 
action of the committee in returning the bill to the Senate with- 
out hearing their testimony. Is there not some 575 whereby the em- 
ployees may be given a hearing on a eo tally affecting the 
welfare of the country? have been requested Nees 
who wired you last Saturday to advise you of 3 appreciation of the 
recognition you gave their petition, 
J. A. Monntsox, Secretary. 


Encar C. Doper, Chairman. 

Mr. POMERENE. I have a telegram from the telegraph oper- 
ators of Columbus, Ohio, to which there are probably 50 or 75 
signatures. They respectfully ask that a representative of the 
employees of the Western Union Telegraph Co. be permitted to 
appear before the Interstate Commerce Committee. 

I also have another telegram, signed by T. E. Ragsdale, chair- 
man, on behalf of 700 employees of the Western Union Telegraph 
Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio, craving permission to appear before 
the Interstate Commerce Committee for the purpose of present- 
ing their side of this question. I shall not ask that these tele- 
grams be incorporated in the Reconp, but I ask that they be 
respectfully referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That order will be made. 

Mr. WALSH. At the city of Helena, Mont., the capital of the 
State, which I have the honor in part to represent, there is 
located a relay office of the Western Union Telegraph Co., and 
for that reason an unusually large number of employees are 
engaged at work in the office. I have from them a telegram 
protesting against the measure now pending to take over the 
telegraph ines, and saying thut they will join no strike. In 
that connection they also say: 

No red-blooded American would out on a strike at this critical 
stage of the war, and we call ourselves that class of Americans. 

I ask that the telegram be referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That order will be made. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, in this connection I 
ask unanimous consent, as this seems to have become the rule 
and order of the day, to have printed in to-day’s issue of the Cox- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorp the law as to printing telegrams, and so 
forth, and also the report of the Committee on Printing of the 
Sixty-fifth Congress, Report No. 49, for the edification and en- 
lightenment of Senators, if not as an appeal to the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the re- 
quest of the Senator from Arizona will be complied with, and 
the matter will be printed in the Reconp. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

Senate resolution 77. 


5 That 3 a brief statement of the contents, as provided for 
im Rule V. em Ss 5, ot such communications as are presen 
amg the . fapa Presentation of petitions and 

shall be ted ph whee ha — — . Recorp; and that ne 
— ef such communications shall be tenet tet ‘in the Recor» n 
y so ordered by vote of the — — provided for in Tale 
paragra pis 1; except that communications m: the legislatures 
er conventions, ‘ully called, of the ve States, Territories, and 
insular ons engl be Ger printed ia nll in the Hucoap. 3 
presented, and the ori 1 copies of such communications shall be 
retained in the files of the Secretary of the Senate. 


Mr. Siri of sr ess from the Committee on Printing, submitted 


the following repo: 

The Committee e to which the President of the Senate, 
en April 20 may is 1917 rred certain letters, telegrams, and reso- 
lutions received b for determination as to whether they shall 


— iin the ae thereto: 

The committee has en consideration to the constantly increasing 
number of Jetters, t — resolutions, and ether communications 
addressed to indivi Senators that have been Inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD- as petitions and memorials. This practice > 
taking up more and more of the time of the Senate during the 
hour and has gr increased the bulk of the CONGRESSIONAL- RECORD 
at a very considerable nse to the Government. In view of the 
repeated discussions in the Senate as te whether such communications 


be printed in the e rona Recorp as petitions and memorials, 
report in regard 


ought to be ted as “ petitions and memorials” under that order. 
of morning business, the committee desires te call attention to the 
following Fales and precedents of the Senate cong this subject: 

u 5 of Rule VII provides: 

Every weilten and memorial shall be ed by the 8 or 
memorialist and have indorsed tbereen a brief 1 ef its con- 
tents, and shall be presented and referred without deda 

Paragraph 1 of Rule XXIX provides, omitting — portions not 
germane to this discussion, that 

“Every motion to print 
ing documents, or any other 
from legisla or conve: —.— 
States = © © shall, unless 
to 2 Committee on Printing. 

the Forty-ninth Congress ‘the Senate adopted the following order, 
cake printed as a footnote to the standing: ral rules of the Senate 
P. 
“Ordered, That when petitions and memorials are ordered 3 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Rxconůb the order shall be deemed to aol 
the body of the D only, and the names attached to said pet den 
or meen ey sh be printed unless specifically ordered by the 


In ‘the ee of ne foregoing rules these precedents have 
established 280 5 

On July 16, 1 the 8 officer of the Senate held ogee a 
Senator could not present resolutions or memorials addressed to him- 
self or his colleague. They must be addressed to the Senate or to the 
9 rr gy es vol. 4, p. 269.) 

cember 1 Senate, by —.— qeren: that a — 5 

graphic communication ä to the members of n congressional 

. should not ee read as a memorial to Con; 


e . Petitions, accompany- 
— communications 
lawfully called, of the respective 
“the Senate otherwise order, be referred 


On January 8, tere vo resolutions of a board of trade addressed to a 
Senator and not to the te were objected to for the reason that 
— —— a private communication to a Senator and not addressed to the 

paper was thereupon withdrawn by the Senator who had, 
— ae it 

On April 4, 1894, the Vice President [Mr. Stevenson] sustained a 
point o order “that are the call for petitions and memorials 
under Rule XII, paragraph 4, vaka prescribes that every petition and 
memorial shall be signed by the petitioner or the memorialist, and 
have indorsed thereon a brief statement of its contents, and shall be 
presented and referred deena debate,” it was not in order to read 
the petition at length, by the Senator om N or * ony 
Secretary, unless b. 8 consent, ee 

On Tone 17. 1018. the Vice President 
an ob; to the reading of a peti 


that is a precedent in the uling of Vice President Stevenson in 
1894 to the effect that — and after quoting the ruling referred 
to above, added—“As the Chair bas a bigh regard for Vice ident 


Stevenson, the same ruling will be made now.’ 

It appears, 3 that the subject is already well covered by 
the rules and p recedents of the Senate, but that, as stated by the 
senior Senator Massachusetts [Mr. Lopes] in “discussing the rule 
ida to the presentation of petitions and memorials, on April 29, 

1 


“Tt is. however, a rule which has been utterl 
years. Under teem head of * petitions and —— 185 letters of all kinds 
and telegrams of ve u freely read from the desk, attack- 
ing 8 1 15 ere, and with various observations enaena to 

them. te fallen into the way of eek peter md that.” 
With a. 1 — to establishing a definite uniform 8 in re- 
gard to the printing of communications in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
as potions and memorials, your committee submits the following recom- 


mendations > 

“That only a brief statement of the contents, as provided for in 
Rule VII, Paragraph 5, of such communications as are presented under 
the order of presentation of petitions and memorials’ shall 
be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD ; and that no other portion 
of such 9 shall be inserted in the Record unless spe- 
cifically so 2 by vote of the Senate, as provided for in Rule 
XXIX. paragraph 1. except that communications from: the legislatures 
or conventions, lawfully called, of the respective States, Territories, 
— a possessions shall be printed in full in the RECORD whenever 


isregarded for man 


and the original co; of such communications shall be re- 
tained 1 files of the Secre ry of the Senate.” 
In — — rs 


accordance oing 5 the committee 
further recommends tha lowing be made of the 

— — — 2 2 by 120 20 and 28 1917: 

P That the concurrent resolution gene fhe Cte Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawali as transmitted Clerk T the ie ouse of 2 
sentatives of the Territory of Hawalt os date of April 5, 1917, be 
printed 1 full in the RECORD as part of the Senate proceedings. 

That the — p petitions and memorials be referred to the Com- 
mittee an Fi elations without printing: 

ee of the * Memorial Day Committee of Minneapolis, 

rov: the President's address of April 2, 1917. 
eee f the mayor, AN Counselor, ni and aldermen of the city of 
Annapolis, Mt. approving the action of the President and of Congress 
in declaring Rar a state of war exists between Germany and the United 
States. 

Memorial of the Japanese-American Citizens’ Association of Honc!ulu, 
Hawaii, indorsing the policy of the President, and declaring resdiness 
to perform their auty i as American citizens. 

Memorial of the eiephone & Society of Denver, —— No. t, of the 
Mountain States T one & — 5 5 co) 5 pledging support to the 


President and a 
Memorial port B Baie E States Association placing itself at 


the service of the President and ee g. unqualified suppo: 

Memorial of whe American Sa orse Breeders’ 8 in an- 
nual meeting at Louisville. Ky., , commending the action of the President 
and of Congress in declaring war against Germany and pledging sup- 
yep Steen of the Joint eresi ä Board of Minois indorsing 
action of the Washington labor conference in pledging loyalty and sup- 
port to the Government in the war with Germany. 
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+ Memorial of the people of Hartford, Conn., in public meeting tender- 
ing loyal and devotion and pledging all their material and spiritual 
resources to the successful issue of the war. 

That the ee and memorials be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Militar ‘airs without printing; 

Memorial of the executive council of the American Federation of 
Labor against conscription. 

Petition of Alan McVeigh, of New York, favoring the universal train- 
ing and conscription bills. 

*etition of the Swarthmore (Pu.) monthly meeting of the Society of 

Friends pray exemption in the conscription bill. 

Petition of the State Council of the District of Columbia, Daughters 
of America praying for passage of the Chamberlain compulsory itary 
trainin; 

Petition of the executive board of the Twentieth Century Club of 
Washington, D. C., favoring the selective-draft bill. 

Tetition of the Pennsylvania Society of the War of 1812 urging the 
passage of the conscription, universal military training, and compulsory 


service bills. 
pecan of the Turpentine & Rosin Producers“ Association, signed 


ny # 58 Dantler, president, of New Orleans, favoring the selective- 
draft K 

oon pear fe ot the Medical Association of Georgia approving national 
prepa 


N erte pf the Riding Club of New York City favoring universal 
military service, 

Mr. WARREN presented resolutions adopted at a meeting of 
sundry citizens of Wyoming, favoring the enactment of fur- 
ther prohibition legislation as a war measure, which were or- 
dered to lie on the table. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I have a number of telegrams with 
reference to the telegraph situation, some from men who say 
they have been discharged because they have union cards, and 
others insisting that they never intended to strike, but desired 
to support the company. I will file them with the Secretary 
and let them be noted under the rule. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia presented telegrams from Atlanta 
. Council No. 60, Commercial Telegraphers of America; from 
sundry employees of the Western Union Telegraph Co., of At- 
lanta; from sundry employees of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Co., of Savannah; from A. W. Carter, secretary, of At- 
lanta, all in the State of Georgia; and from A. W. Reynolds, 
of Atlanta, Ga., and W. A. League, or Richmond, Va., repre- 
senting the Western Union employees of the States of Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Kentucky, and Tennessee, in convention as- 
sembled in Chicago, III., relative to the telegraph situation, 
which were referred to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce. 

PORT OF ENTRY AT OSWEGO, N. x. 


Mr. CALDER, From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 8839) for 
the establishment of Oswego, in the State of New York, as a 
port of entry for immediate transportation, without appraise- 
ment, of dutiable merchandise, and I submit a report (No. 
550) thereon. It is a unanimous report from the committee, 
and I ask unanimous consent for the immediate consideration 
of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


PORT OF ENTRY AT BAR Hannon, ME. 


Mr. CALDER. From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back favorably, without amendment, the bill (HI. R. 12002) for 
the establishment of Bar Harbor, in the State of Maine, as a 
port of entry and delivery for the immediate transportation, 
without appraisement, of dutiable merchandise, and I submit a 
report (No. 549) thereon. I ask unanimous consent for the 
immediate consideration of the bill. 

The Secretary read the bill by title. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, has the bill been read? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It has been read by title, 
Does the Senator desire that the bill be read in full? 

Mr. REED. I ask that it be read. 

1 PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Secretary will read the 

The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, cte., That the privileges of the first and seventh sec- 
tions of the act — AR 8 June 10, 1880, as amended, governing the 
immediate transportation of dutiable merchandise without appraise- 
ment, be, and are hereby, extended to the port of Bar Harbor, EPY the 
district of Portland, in the State of Maine. 


Mr. REED. Does the bill provide for the establishment of a 
new port of entry? 

Mr. CALDER, Mr. President, I may say to the Senator that 
this bill is recommended by the Treasury Department. It is 
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simply designed to expedite business going through that port 
and to save the people inconvenience. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I wish to call attention to the 
fact that a number of years ago, in an effort to get rid of sev- 
eral ports which were nonproductive, Congress gave the Presi- 
dent authority to abolish such ports as he saw fit. The Presi- 
dent made an order abolishing a large number of ports. 
Among other ports that were abolished was that at Kansas 
City. There never has been any mam able to give a good rea- 
son for the abolition of that great port, because its business 
was sufficient to warrant its continuance, and the cost of main- 
taining the port was very small in comparison with the cost of 
maintenance of a majority of the ports which were allowed to 
continue. Now, if we are going to reestablish new ports of 
entry, I wish to include the port of Kansas City. If we are 
going to stand rigidly upon the rule as it has been heretofore 
made, I do not care to raise the point; but if we are going to 
begin in this way I want that port, which is a large port and 
does an enormous business, restored. I have no hesitancy in 
saying, without knowing about the port mentioned in this bill 
specifically, that the business there is probably not one-tenth of 
the business of Kansas City. What is the port referred to? 

Mr. CALDER. The port of Bar Harbor, Me. 

Mr. REED. I have no desire to oppose Bar Harbor being 
made a port of entry, if it is necessary. What committee has 
this bill been before? 

Mr. CALDER. The Committee on Commerce; and it has 
been unanimously reported by that committee. 

Mr. REED. Wiat is the amount of business done at Bar 
Harbor? 

Mr. CALDER. I do not know the amount. I understand 
this bill will permit goods to be entered at that port, It does 
not provide for a customhouse and does not mean a single dol- 
lar of additional expense to the Government. 

Mr. REED. How can goods be entered without a custom- 
house? 

Mr. CALDER. Under this measure goods are shipped to the 
port of destination through Bar Harbor and examined at the 
port of destination by the officers at the customhouse located 
there. 

Mr. REED. I am not going to object to the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment. 

Mr. REED, I understand that the bill establishes Bar Har- 
bor as a port of entry and delivery. I am going to inquire, 
before this bill passes, how can it be a port of entry without 
customs officials being there? 

Mr. CALDER. If the Secretary will read the letter from the 
Treasury Department, I think it will clear up the matter. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the Sec- 
retary will read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, May 31, 1918. 
Hon. CLAUDE KITCHIX, 
Chairman Committce on Ways and Means, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dran Mr, Kircuix: The department is in receipt of your letter 
of the 10th instant inclosing a bill (II. R. 12002) to make Bar Harbor, 
Me., a port of entry and delivery for the shipment and receipt of mer- 
chandise under immediate transportation entry without examination 
and appraisement and requesting such su tions as may be deem 
appropriate regarding the merits of the bill and the propriety of its 

ssage. 

Pane department has recently received advice from_the collector of 
customs at Portland, Me., that the making of Bar Harbor a port of 
delivery under the seventh section of the act of June 10, 1880, would 
facilitate the importation of merchandise by the residents of Bar Har- 
ul delivery of merchan- 


bor and would also serve to prevent the wron 
imposition of fines upon 


on shipped to Bar Harbor and the consequen 
e 


bonded carriers, 
appears to exist which warrants the same, 


As a commercial necessi 
I recommend that the bill question be enacted into a law. 


Very trul ours, 
td 8 7 L. S. Row, Acting Secretary. 


Mr. REED. Is Bar Harbor, Me., anything but a summer 
resort? 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, Bar Harbor is a town of be- 
tween three and four thousand inhabitants. Of course, in the 
summer there are a great many more people there. I know 
nothing in particular about this bill; I never heard of it before 
it came up for consideration a few minutes ago, so I can not 
give any information about it; but it was recommended by the 
department, I take it, upon the basis of the facts before it. 

Mr. CALDER. I may say in connection with the custom- 
house at that point that Portland is the customs district, and 
there is located there a deputy collector of customs, as I under- 


1918. 
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stand, who passes upon all goods coming in. My informa- 
tion is that the passage of this bill will not mean any addi- 
tional cost to the Government, but will simply expedite the 
business coming into that port. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, there was taken away from 
Kansas City, Mo., the customhouse that did the business for 
Kansas City, Mo., and Kansas City, Kans., two towns contain- 
ing an aggregate population of not less than 400,000 people, 
and also doing the business for a large territory which em- 
braced the city of St. Joseph, with 125,000 people. It does 
seem to me that if large cities of that kind are to be deprived 
of a customhouse and of the advantages of a port of entry, we 
ought not to be asking them for a city of three or four thou- 
sand people. That does not seem to me to be the right thing. 
I should like to know some special reason for the enactment of 
this bill, 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Missouri whether Kansas City is not now a port of entry. 
They may have taken away the customhouse, but is it not 
now a port of entry? 

Mr. REED. It is a subport. 

Mr. HALE. That is all that is being asked for Bar Harbor. 

Mr. REED. It is attached to St. Louis, and every contro- 
versy of importance which arises has to be settled in the city 
of St. Louis. If any dispute arises, or any showing has to be 
made, our merchants are obliged to cross the State to St. Louis, 
300 miles away. 

Mr. HALE. That is all that we are asking for Bar Harbor— 
what the Senator already has in Kansas City. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I object to the con- 
sideration of the bill. 

Mr, CALDER. Unanimous consent has been given, I think. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill is before the Sen- 
ate by unanimous consent. The bill is in the Senate and open 
to amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I think these bills 
have been going to the Finance Committee. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is what I rose to say. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The general policy as to where 
ports of entry should be made, how the revenues should be col- 
lected, and so forth, belongs to the Finance Committee, and I 
should regret to see a bill passed in conflict with the general 
policy that has been adopted. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, the enactment of this bill is 
urged by the Treasury Department, and it is a very little thing 
to do. It expedites the business of the people of Bar Harbor. 
It will not cost the Government a dollar, as I understand; and 
it is something we have been doing right along for years, when- 
ever asked for it by the Treasury Department. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, undoubtedly the jurisdiction 
of the subject matter of this bill is in the Finance Committee. 
Ever since I have been a member of that committee it has been 
handling these bills. Now and then, I think, some of them 
have been referred by inadvertence to the Committee on Com- 
merce. I have not myself felt justified in making any protest 
where that was done. If I have been in the Chamber when it 
was proposed to be done, I have, if cognizant of the subject 
matter of the bill, objected. 

As this matter has been before the Commerce Committee, and 
they have acted upon it, I do not feel justified in asking for its 
recommittal; but I wish to serve notice that hereafter I shall 
insist that these bills be sent to the Finance Committee. a 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, the pending bill, together 
with the one that was just passed, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. There was no contest at all over the 
matter. The committee acted upon the advice of the depart- 
ment; and I can not base an objection, upon the statement made 
by the department, to the enactment of this bill at this time. 
I do not know the custom heretofore with reference to the 
committee to which such legislation is referred, but there was 
no contest over that matter in the Commerce Committee this 
morning. 

Mr. REED. Was this bill just turned out this morning? 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Yes, sir; it was just turned out this 
morning, and a similar bill has just been passed by the Senate 
for Oswego, N. Y. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon me, of 
course there was no contest in the committee this morning. 
There was nobody there to make it,-I suspect. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, There was a pretty full aftendance at the 
meeting of the committee. There was a quorum. The Senator 
from Missouri is a member of the committee. 

Mr. REED. The committee was called together at a time 
when five or six other committees were meeting. I am a mem- 


ber of that committee. I was not there, because I had to be 
in attendance on the Military Affairs Committee, where there 
was a hearing. It is easy enough to slip these things through. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, if the Senator will par- 
don me—— 

Mr. REED. Nobody has yet given us a reason for the pas- 
sage of this bill. Some assistant down in the office of the 
Secretary of the Treasury says it is deemed advisable to put 
this man there—to have a port of entry there. He does not give 
us any reason why it is deemed advisable. We simply have 
the ipse dixit of this subordinate in the Treasury Department. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I want to say that it is al- 
ways regrettable to the members of the Commerce Committee 
when the Senator from Missouri is not present; but there was 
no reason assigned, no fact stated, why the bill should not be 
favorably reported. I can not imagine that anybody had such 
an interest in the bill as to try to slip it through, as the Senator 
has said. I know nothing about it myself, except the report 
made on it by the department. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, Iet me ask the Senator a ques- 
tion. The Committee on Commerce was called together this 
morning. To-day was not the regular day for the Commerce 
Committee to meet, was it? Did it do any business except re- 
porting these two bills? 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Oh, we had a good deal of business. We 
had a hearing this morning, and a very interesting meeting; 
and I am sorry the Senator from Missouri was not there. 

Mr. REED. I reeeived my notice in the morning mail, en- 
tirely too Iate to make any arrangement to attend the committee. 
I simply think, if we are going to begin this sort of business, 
that we should begin it all along the line. If we are going to 
take care of the villages, let us take care of the cities. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I will say to the Senator that, so far as I 
am personally concerned, I should be very glad to support a bill 
that would reestablish the office at Kansas City, if it is needed; 
but the neglect of Kansas City does not in any way drive one to 
the conclusion that this legislation is not needed. 

Mr. REED. The Senator is proceeding, of course, upon that 
letter, which gives no reason. Can-the Senator tell us what the 
commerce is at Bar Harbor? 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I have not the remotest idea. 

Mr. REED. The Senator does not know whether there would 
be enough receipts there as a total to pay the salary of the man 
in charge? 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I do not; no, sir. As I stated to the Sen- 
ator a moment ago, I aeted upon the letter from the department. 
I have no personal knowledge whatever of the subject except 
the information given in letters from the department. 

Mr. REED.. I think the bill ought to be laid over for a day. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I simply want to say to the 
Senate that I am a member of the committee, and joined in this 
report, but I did it under the impression that the bill did not 
involve any extra expense to the Government. If I had known 
that it did, I should not have joined in a favorable report with- 
out further investigation. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I think, as a rule, the estab- 
lishment of these interior ports does not increase the expense 
to the Government of handling this foreign merchandise. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, yes; it does. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think the policy of the Treasury Depart- 
ment has been only to indorse or recommend the establishment 
of these ports where they find that it will not only facilitate 
business transactions but will probably lessen the cost to the 
Government of handling the commerce. I understand, however, 
that there has grown up in the interior, in a great many sec- 
tions, a large demand for raw, materials that are brought here 
from other countries; and in the ordinary course that mer- 
chandise would be warehoused at the port of entry, and have 
to be sent from there to the interior point. The purpose is to 
permit its immediate removal upon arrival in this country with- 
out this intermediate process, in the interest of expedition, in 
the interest of accommodating the industry to be supplied with 
the raw materials, and also in the interest of economy in han- 
dling. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, these ports of entry are estab- 
lished in a great many cities in the United States, The goods 
can not be delivered at these ports of entry to the merchants 
within the city at which the port is located until they are ex- 
amined, und there always is an appraiser appointed, and he 
collects the amount of duty upon the goods and reports to the 
Treasury Department the amount collected; and if the amount 
of goods shipped to said ports is so great he can not appraise 
the goods himself, he has to have an assistant. 

Now, we have such a port at Salt Lake City. An appraiser 
is appointed ; he has his clerk, and the expenses are paid by the 
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Government. At that city the amount of duty collected is more 
. than the expense of maintaining the office; but I want to say 
that there are some ports of entry in small cities where the 
amount of money collected does not pay the expenses of the 
port. If the Senator accepts an amendment to this bill pro- 
viding that no expense shall be incurred by the Government, his 
bill will not amount to anything, because you have got to have 
an appraiser to appraise the merchandise at the port before it 
can be delivered to the merchants, and the appraiser has to 
collect the amount of the duty imposed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill is in the Senate and 
open to amendment. If there be no further amendment, the 
question is upon the engrossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading and 

was read the third time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill having been read 
three times, the question is, Shall it pass? 

On a division, the bill was passed. 


BILL INTRODUCED. 


A bill was introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 
By Mr. LENROOT: 
A bill (S. 4828) to proy ade increased revenue; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 
COMMITTEE SERVICE. 


On Potion of Mr, MARTIN, and by unanimous consent, it was 


Ordered, That Senator Benet be assigned to the chairmanship of the 
Committee on National Banks and to membership on the following 
es committees : 

89 
an Relations. 

ie penditures in the pay De er 

Vive Civilized Tribes of 

Forest Reservations Soa the teten of Game. 

Private Land Claim: 

Transportation and ‘Sale of Meat Products. 


: DEATH OF MAJ. JOHN PURROY MITCHEL, 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, I wish to occupy the time of 
the Senate for about threc or four minutes this morning. 
-~I know that it is not ordinarily the custom to pronounce in 
the Senate a eulogy on anyone other than a Member of the Sen- 
ate or of the House of Representatives, but the fact that in the 
city of New York to-day ceremonies are being held as a final 
tribute to the life and works of the former mayor of that city, 
who, as a patriotic American and a brave soldier, has just 
laid down his life for his country, prompts me, in this body, to 
say that for a man of his years no one has done more to elevate 
the standard of municipal government in America than did 
John Purroy Mitchel. As assistant corporation counsel, as 
commissioner of accounts, as president of the board of alder- 
men, and then as mayor he shed luster on every place he filled. 

‘He was defeated for reelection in November of last year, not 
because he did not give the city the best government that it 
ever had but for the reason that in his advocacy of some re- 
forms the people, through misapprehension of his intentions; 
did not fully conceive his purpose. His record in the office will 
be a model for future mayors to follow. 

At the expiration of his term as mayor he immediately ten- 
dered his services to his country. They were accepted, and he 
was commissioned as major in the Aviation Corps and died in 
that service. Maj. Mitchel came from a race that has fought 
for liberty for generations. To-day in that greatest of cities 
in this world he will be laid away. The city that gave him 
birth, whose affairs he administered so ably, mourns his loss. 
The Nation has lost the services of a real patriot and a brave 
soldier. His example is an 5 to the youth of his city 
and to the Nation, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, If there be no further morn- 
ing business, morning business is closed. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL, 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Sharkey, one of his secretaries, announced that the President 
had, on the Sth instant, approved and signed the act (S. 3929) 
for the construction of a private conduit across Michigan Ave- 
nue NE., in the District of Columbia. 


TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE CONTROL, 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina and Mr. GORE addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from South 
Carolina. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of House joint resolution r 

Mr. CURTIS.. Is it the purpose to displace by this motion the 
emergency Agricultural bill? 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. We are proceeding in the 
morning hour, and that being the unfinished business I propose 
to proceed with this joint resolution. 

Mr. CURTIS. Until 2 o'clock? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. My idea ie to proceed with 
the joint resolution, if the Senate is willing. 

Mr. GORE. I wish to say that I had risen and attempted 
to address the Chair. I concede that the Senator from South 
Carolina received recognition, but my purpose, I wish to say 
to the Senator from Kansas, was to ask unanimous consent that 
the unfinished business be laid before the Senate. I suppose 
at 2 o’clock it will be laid before the Senate, and the two 
propositions will then have a contest for ascendancy. 

Mr. CURTIS. I just wanted to know what the intention of 
the chairman was. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The intent of the Senator 
from South Carolina” is, if possible, to keep the joint resolution 
before the Senate until it is disposed of, and I move that the 
Senate now proceed to the consideration of the joint resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the 
motion of the Senator from South Carolina, 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 309) to authorize the President, in time of war, to super- 
vise or take possession and assume control of any telegraph, 
telephone, marine cable, or radio system or systems or any part 
thereof, and to operate the same in such manner as may be 
needful or desirable for the duration of the war, and to provide 
just compensation therefor. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Let me ask the Senator from South 
Carolina if he understands this resolution is to give the Presi- 
dent authority to take over all telephone lines? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The joint resolution, of 


course, speaks for itself. It is simply to enable him to take over 


all if, in his judgment, he thinks it for the benefit of the country 
in time of war and for war purposes, and also it authorizes him 
in reference to marine cables, telegraph, or radio systems to do 
the same thing. 

Mr. PENROSE. Will the Senator from Michigan ane me 
to make a suggestion? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Certainly. 

Mr. PENROSE. In a matter of this importance it seems to 
me that the joint resolution should be read. It has not been 
read to the Senate. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I have no objection in the 
world to having the joint resolution read. 

Mr. PENROSE. I supposed the chairman of the committee, 
having refused hearings, would not decline to permit the Senate 
to have the joint resolution read. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I have no objection to the 
joint resolution being read. The fact is, it is so simple in its 
terms it can be readily understood. 

Mr. PENROSE. I ask that the joint resolution be read. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I have the floor. 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes; I beg the Senator's pardon. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I asked a question of the Senator 
from South Carolina with reference to taking possession of 
all telephone lines, because I can hardly see how that is a 
military necessity, and much confusion would result from such 
action throughout the country. There is a great deal of com- 
petition in that field, and I have wondered if it was the inten- 
tion of the framers of this measure to authorize the President 
to take all these lines over. Of course, if he takes over a part 
of the lines under the joint resolution—for instance, if he took 
over the Bell Telephone lines in my State and by any process 
of reasoning should increase the wages of the Bell Telephone 
operators, it would at once impose a responsibility upon the 
Citizens’ Telephone Co. of the State to do likewise or enter a 
field of competition which would be both destructive and dan- 
gerous. The question of tolls and rental and hours of service is 
very important to the telephone patrons, and any unnecessary 
interference with present plans should haye the most careful 
consideration. 

There have been times, Mr. President, when I have not been 
averse to taking over the telegraph system, using it as an 
assistance to the Post Office Department and with a view to 
cheaper rates, but our experience with Government railroad 
operations has shattered my hopes in this regard and leaves me 
in grave doubt about the wisdom of our course; but it seems 
to me we are drifting into an unknown and an untried field. 
So far as I am concerned, and I say it deliberately, I have taken 
my last step in favor of socialism or the public control of 
private enterprises; I have sustained the President at every 
point since war was declared. He has not said this was a 
material necessity. I am sick and tired of the drifting process. 
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I believe we are drifting away from sound principles and 
constitutional government, and when we undertake to dis- 
possess, even temporarily, the owners of private property, who 
are managing it in the interest of the people as well as their 
own interest, it seems to me that unless it is absolutely neces- 
sary aS a war measure, it is a very dangerous experiment for 
us to undergo. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I suggest to the Senator that 
he ask the chairman what the intention is about taking over 
the telephone lines. I do not, as a member of the committee, 
have any knowledge of it whatever. I have had no means of 
knowing. We have had no hearings and no discussion on the 
subject. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. 
gan will allow me—— 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 
very glad to have him state it. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The attitude of the committee 
was that the Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy made 
this request in regard to the telephone and telegraph and radio 
systems of the country, which are the eyes and ears of the 
Nation, perhaps of more vital importance than or of equal im- 
portance, so far as the war is concerned, to the railroads and 
transportation system. The fact of the business is that we all 
recognize that the whole system of commerce and military 
operations is predicated upon the ability of quick and efficient 
communication. These are done by the electric devices known as 
the telegraph and telephone and the radio system. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan, I will say to the Senator that as far 
as the radio system is concerned the Government has amply 
protected itself. It has fixed a wave length which is not permis- 
sible to anyone else to use. They have an absolute monopoly 
when it comes to certain wave-length wireless communications, 
That was taken care of by the Committee on Commerce and the 
Congress at the time the wireless operations were undertaken, 
und the Overman Act gives all necessary power to the President 
in protecting telegraph communications. 

Mr, SMITH of South Carolina. If the Senator from Michigan 
will allow me, that is an argument, it seems to me, for the 
extension of like power to the telegraph and telephone. 

Mr. KELLOGG, I should like to ask the Senntor 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I am just wondering whether the 
people will have a right to breathe unregulated by law if we con- 
tinue to supervise their daily life. 

Mr, SMITH of South Carolina. I do not think they will if 
Germany is victorious, For that reason we are trying to protect 
against it. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan, Well, Mr. President, Germany will 
not be victorious, and in destroying her we must be quite sure 
we do not destroy ourselves, It is not necessary to make war 
upon our own cherished institutions in order to overthrow 
European autocracy. But we are being inhibited at every point. 
So far as I am concerned, I voted for the food law with the fuel 
provision, with a reservation in my heart that I was not voting 
right; that confusion and disorder would result from misman- 
agement. We made it possible for Mr. Garfield to make a 
blunder in the administration of the coal office when we bestowed 
the power, and the people have paid the penalty, and it even 
promises to be worse the coming winter than in the last. It 
is now quite beyond our reach. 

Are we now to turn over all methods of communication to 
novices and strangers? Are we to subject to criticism and 
censorship every telegram that goes over the wires? Are the 
Associated Press and the United Press and all the newspapers 
of the country to be inhibited from using the wire except by 
the permission of the Postmaster General? If that is true, then 
indeed we have fallen upon very unfortunate times, 

The whole tendency of this movement is in the direction of 
socialism and was born of artful ambition and a desire to rule, 
and, as far as I am concerned, I am through with it. I have 
supported the President ungrudgingly, and shall continue to do 
so. He has never said this was a military necessity, and I do 
not believe it to be sound economics. I have gone as far as I 
think prudence and judgment will dictate, á 

When the Senator says we have been requested to do this 
by the Commander in Chief, I should like to know the method 
of communication. He has not asked Congress to do it. He 
has not spoken with those upon this side of the Chamber. If 
he has communicated with the Senator from South Carolina 
he must have done it yesterday, for I understand the Senator 
was absent the day before. 

As far as Lam concerned, I am through experimenting at public 


If the Senator from Michi- 
If the Senator desires I will be 


expense; we have gone far enough. There is no necessity for this 


mensure. When you say that a farmer shall not call up his mar- 
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ket man unless he has the permission of Mr. Burleson you are go- 
ing too far. Yet eare very apt to be met with exactly that situa- 
tion. To raise the wages of the Bell Telephone employees is to 
force the independent telephone companies to do the same, al- 
though it will bankrupt them to do so and destroy this popular 
medium of communication through meddlesomeness and higher 
tolls. There is no law now for increasing railroad fares, and yet 
40 per cent has been arbitrarily added to the rate formerly en- 
joyed. It is an expensive experiment and can be carried too far. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Excuse me. 
discourteous to the Senator from Illinois. 
him for a question. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, the Senator from Michigan in- 
terests me in the statement that he makes. It is contrary to 
what I understood was the situation by law. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BANKHEAD in the chair). 
Both Senators will suspend. The reading of the joint resolution 
has been called for. There is nothing before the Senate. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I think it was called 
for in my time. 

Mr. PENROSE. Perhaps the Senator could address himself 
better to the matter before the Senate if the joint resolution 
was read. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I do not care to take more time; 
indeed, had no thought of entering into the debate when I rose. 
I am appalled at the ease with which we seem to drift inte 
indefensible positions, and feel very sure it could only be possi- 
ble at a time like this when we are all anxious to aid the Gov- 
ernment in the great task before it. It seems to me, however, 
in our zeal that we may still cherish the ideals which have 
made us great and that there may still be left of our form of 
government a few individual rights and privileges so necessary 
to the maintenance of our institutions. 

Mr. LEWIS. The Senator having yielded to me, I say this: 
I did not know there was any censorship by the Postmaster 
General under our law of local mail. I have understood there is 
no such law and that there was no such censorship. I am not 
aware that the Postmaster General has attempted to exercise 
it. I should like to know. Therefore, as there is no law for 
censorship on the mail, I can hardly assume a censorship on 
wire messages, and if the eminent Senator can cite me to any 
law authorizing such I would like to know and to have him 
mention the instances. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Oh, Mr. President, even Russia, 
disorganized as she is, would not pass a law permitting a post- 
master general to read letters passing between citizens. I 
should hope we had not yet come to such a pass; but that it has 
been done by an assumed right has been asserted over and over 
again. I do not know that it has ever arisen in my own case, 
but I have heard men say that it has arisen in their experience. 
What I am protesting against is the idea of the Government 
loading itself down unnecessarily with enterprises which can be 
better managed by private enterprise. There was no great neces- 
sity for taking over the railroads as a military necessity, and 
yet we yielded. I went along reluctantly, as others did. I 
have voted many times against my judgment since the war broke 
out. I do not know that I seriously regret having done so, ex- 
cept in one or two instances; but it seems to me that we are 
accumulating difficulties inch by inch and step by step, each one 
going a little farther in the dark. So far as I am concerned 1 
am not a socialist in theory or practice. I shall not take one 
step more in the direction of socialism to please anyone. I do 
not believe it is helpful to the American people or wise for our 
Government. It is dangerous, full of misgivings, tending to dull 
the edge of individual initiative and make it more difficult for 
men to meet the hard problems that confront them in our indus- 
trial, commercial, and agricultural life. 

I am sorry this matter has come up at all. I do not know 
anything about how people may feel over this question. I am 
not watching the political weather vane from any angle. I am 
simply protesting against further drifting away from the cardi- 
nal and fundamental principles of government that have made 
our country the enyy of the world, and made it possible for us 
to be of substantial assistance to other nations when their in- 
stitutions were threatened; our country is great because of the 
latitude allowed individual citizens, because of the encourage- 
ment which our institutions have always given to honest en- 
deayor; we should forge no shackles for ourselves and guard 
with jealous care the sacred privileges of citizenship; our in- 
stitutions must not be weakened or undermined in our zeal to 
meet the new responsibilities growing out of the war. 

I do not doubt but that the Government ought to have the 
right to send such wireless messages around the world as may 


I do not wish to be 
I cheerfully yield to 


be necessary. I do not doubt but that the wires ought to be 
cleared for the important dispatches by the Government. That 
is done now, and no complaint has been made. Great vigilance 
must be shown to safeguard the avenues of communication ; such 
power now resides in the Chief Magistrate. Who can reasonably 
ask more? ` 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I should like to haye the joint resolu- 
tion read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, 
joint resolution, 

The Secretary read the joint resolution, as follows: 


The Secretary will read the 


exchange of ratifications of the treaty of peace: „ That just 
compensation shall be made for such su on, on, control, 
er operation, to be determined by the President; and if the amount 


in the manner provided for by section 24, paragraph 20, and section 145 
of the Judicial Code: Provided further, That Ing ‘in 

be construed to amend, repeal, im 3 affect laws or 

of the States tn relation to taxation or the lawful police regulations of 
the several States, except wherein such laws, powers, or to: 
may affect the transmission of Government communications, or the 
issue of stocks and bonds by such system or systems. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD obtained the floor. 

Mr. WATSON, Mr. President, will the Senator from Alabama 
yield to me for just a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield. 

Mr. WATSON. I desire to serve notice that I shall offer two 
amendments to the joint resolution, and I desire now to offer 
them and have them pending. 

The first amendment I offer is on page 1, after the word “ tele- 
graph,” at the end of line 6, to strike out the word “ telephone,” 
at the beginning of line 7; and the second amendment is, in line 
8, after the word “ thereof,” to insert “ except any telegraph or 
telephone lines owned, controlled, or operated by a press bureau 
or press association.” 

SHORT-LINE RAILROADS—VETO MESSAGE (S. DOC. NO. 267). 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I understand 
that there is a veto message at the desk, which has been received 
and I ask that it be laid before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair lays before the Sen- 
ate a veto message from the President of the United States, 
which will be read. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, before that is done, I desire to 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum is 
suggested, and the Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: > 


Raird Gore New Shields 
Bankhead Tale Norris Smith, Ariz. 
kham Henderson Nugent Smith, S. C. * 
Benet Jones, N. Mex. Overman Smoot 
Borah Jones, Wash. Penrose Sterling i 
Brande; Kello; Phelan Sutherland ¢ 
Chamberlain Kendrick Pittman Swanson 
Colt Kenyon Pomerene Trammell 
Curtis King nsdell Underwood 
Fernald - Lenroot ed Vardaman 
Fletcher Lewis Saulsbury Wadsworth 
nee McKellar Shafroth arren 
Frelinghuysen Myers Sheppard Watson 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-two Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. The Secretary 
will read the veto message of the President of the United 
States. 

The Secretary read the message, as follows: 


To the Senate: 

I regret to be obliged to return without my signature Senate 
Joint Resolution 159, “to extend the time within which the 
President may relinquish control of any railroad or system of 
transportation, as provided in section fourteen of an Act enti- 
tled ‘An Act te provide for the operation of transportation sys- 
tems while under Federal control, for the just compensation 
of their owners, aud for other purposes, approved March 
twenty-first, nineteen hundred and eighteen, to January first, 
nineteen hun ‘red and nineteen.” 

I do so be ause I very respectfully but very- earnestly dis- 
sent-from the policy which it embodies, Under its terms the 
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Government would be obliged to assume the control and nd- 
ministration of all short-line railroads without discrimination. 
I respectfully submit that this is not in the public interest, 
There are terminal short lines at many centers of freight ship- 
ment and some seventeen hundred short lines which were built 
and are controlled by manufacturing, mining, lumbering snd 
other companies and which are operated merely for the conven- 
ience of those companies, which would be included under the 
language of this Resolution, very few of which it seems to me, if 
si Ra to be taken over and administered by the Govern- 
men 

The remaining short roads are fecders to the main trunk lines, 
and more than mere feeders most of them, for they have in most 
instances played a very important part in building up the indus- 
tries of the communities through which they run and have be- 
come essential to the prosperity of hundreds of towns and neigh- 
borhoods all over the Union. I quite agree that practically all 
of these should be retained and that they should not only be 
retained, but that they should be accorded a fair division of 
joint rates,. —a fairer division than some of them have beon 
accorded hitherto,—an equitable allotment of cars and motive 
power, and fair routing arrangements. Some of them constitute 
connecting links between two or more trunk-line systems, 
Those which play this part in the system of railways ought to 
be accorded as full a share in through shipments as is consist- 
ent with the general interests of the shipper and the public. 

This is the policy which the Railroad Administration will 
pursue towards these reads. They will not be put at an unfair 
or ruinous disadvantage. The Government owes a recognized 
obligation to the communities which they serve, but it is not in 
my judgment wise to oblige the Government to deal in the same 
way with all of them regardless of the very great variety of cir- 
cumstances which affect their facilities and their administra- 
tion. I beg that the Congress will leave the Government free 
to enter into arrangements with them which will in each case 
be iei the interest alike of the road dealt with and of the local 
public. 

Wooprow WILsox. 
Tun WII Hovse, II July, 1918. 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I move that 
the veto message and joint resolution lie on the table and be 
printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
will be the order. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, allow me to ask the chair- 
man of the Committee on Interstate Commerce, Should not the 
message be referred to that committee for consideration in 
order that we may take it up and perhaps present some report 
with respect to it? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Of course we can not add to 
or subtract from the veto message. It has got to be voted on 
as it comes to us, and it has got to be voted on without debate. 
My idea in moving that the message lie on the table was that 
at the proper time it could be called up and disposed of. 
Meantime each Senator will thoroughly acquaint himself with 
the contents of the message. I do not know any good purpose 
which could be served by referring the message to our com- 
mittee. It was for that reason that I did not ask that it be 
referred. 

Mr. POMERENE. Well, Mr. President, I made the suggestion 
I did for this reason: The joint resolution which is here 
vetoed was referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce, 
was considered by that committee, was reported by it to the 
Senate, and was passed by the Senate. We now have before 
us the views of the President with regard to this proposed 
legislation. According to the view as expressed, the committee 
was not in harmony with the President. It therefore seems 
to me that this message ought to be referred to the committee 
and let the committee consider what ought to be done in the 
premises. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. If the Senator will allow me, 
when in the first instance the joint resolution went to the com- 
mittee we had some power to shape it and put it into the form 
we desired, but now we are absolutely powerless; we can not 
change a word. We know the contents of the joint resolution, 
and all that we could do as a committee would be to recommend 
that it should be passed over the President's veto or that it 
should not be so passed. I do not know what weight such a 
recommendation might have; but as to the contents of the 
measure, it has got to remain as it is; and I do not see what 
good purpose could be served by sending the veto message to 
the committee when we can not do a thing with it and when 
it is necessary for us even when we come to vote-on it to do 
so without debate. 


If there be no objection, such 
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Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I am quite well aware that 
we must either vote to pass this measure over the veto of the 
President or not to pass it over the yeto; but it is a matter of 
a good deal of importance, I take it. I was not in harmony 
with a majority of the committee on the question of the wis- 
dom of passing this joint resolution, but I think that, under all 
the circumstances, the committee might deliberate upon this 
question somewhat and might come to a conclusion to make 
a recommendation to the Senate. That is my purpose, and 
therefore I moye as a substitute that the message be referred 
to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Ohio moves 
that the message be referred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. 
point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from South Caro- 
lina will state his point of order. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Is it in order to refer the 
message after the order has been made that it lie on the table? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair thinks the Senator 
from South Carolina is mistaken as to the parliamentary situa- 
tion. The Chair does not understand that any order has been 
made that it lie on the table. That motion has been made. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The motion was made to have 
it lie on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from South Caro- 
lina moved that that be done, but that has not yet been decided. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I have no objection to hay- 
ing the motion of the Senator from Ohio put. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I should like to inquire whether 
the committee will probably act when the reference has been 
made to it or whether it will default? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Chair has no means of 

determining that question. 
Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I am in hearty 
accord with the suggestion of the Senator from Ohio IMr. 
PoMERENE]. I do not believe that this subject should be dropped 
here. I do not think that the matter should be disposed of 
either by passing the joint resolution, notwithstanding the veto 
of the President, or by failing to do so. That there are short- 
line railroads in this country which ought to be dealt with there 
can be no doubt. Recently a very large number have been 
returned to their owners. I am informed 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, Mr. President, I rise to a point of 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Jersey 
will state his point of order. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I understand the motion before the 
Senate is to lay the veto message on the table. Is that debatable? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is not the question be- 
fore the Senate. The question before the Senate is the motion 
to refer the veto message to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I can probably relieve the anxiety 
of the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, Mr. President, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Senator from New Jersey 
will state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, As I understand the situation, the 
Senator from South Carolina moved to lay the veto message of 
the President on the table, and that is the question before the 
Senate at the present time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It has been moved, as a sub- 
stitute for the motion of the Senator from South Carolina, that 
the message be referred to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce. 

Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN. And that is before the Senate and 
is debatable? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is before the Senate and 
is debatable. The Senator from New Mexico will proceed, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I am informed 
that the branch of the Government which has in charge the duty 
of considering the advisability of keeping the short-line rail- 
roads under the control of the Government is desirous of doing 
that with some of the roads which have been surrendered to 
their owners because satisfactory arrangements could not be 
made before the Ist of July. Something must be done, it seems 

to me, to give the Government power now to review its previous 

action and make proper contracts with roads where it was not 
possible or practicable to do that before the 1st of July, and I 
simply wish to express the hope that the joint resolution will 
go n the committee, and that some practical legislation may 
result. 


Mr. President, I rise to a 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is, Shall the veto 
message of the President of the United States be referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I wish to ask for infor- 
mation whether it is customary to refer vetoes of the Executive 
to committees. The Constitution provides what the proceedings 
shall be, and I will ask the Secretary to read the constitutional 
provision from the bottom of page 191 of the Manual, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, 
the Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary. Section 7, subsection 2, of the Constitution, 
found on page 191 of the Manual, is as follows: 


Every bill which shall have passed the House of Representatives and 


the Senate shall, before it becomes a law, be presented to the President 


of the United States; if he approve he shall sign it, but if not he shall 
return it, with his objections, to that House in which it shall have 
originated, who shall enter the objections at large on their Journal 
and proceed to reconsider it. If after such reconsideration two-thirds 
of that House shall agree to pass the bill, it shall be sent, together with 
the objection to the other House, by which it shall likewise be recon- 
sider and if approved by two-thirds of that House it shall become a 
law. But in all such cases the votes of both Houses shall be deter- 
mined by yeas and nays, and the names of the persons voting for and 
against the bill shall entered on the Journal of each House, respec- 
tively. If any bill shall not be returned by the President within 10 
days— 

And so forth. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. That is sufficient, Mr. President. 

I am not at all seeking to take any part in the discussion as 
to whether or not this veto message should be referred to the 
committee, I do not know what should be done, and I am not 
sufficiently familiar with the proceedings upon veto messages 
to advise the Chair or the Senate, but I am asking for informa- 
tion. My impression had been—of course, vetoes are not very 
frequent—that when a veto message came in, whether it was a 
bill or a joint resolution, it either lay on the table or was acted 
upon immediately by the House to which it came. If it were 
laid upon the table it could be taken up and either passed over 
the President’s veto or not; but I did not know that it was 
customary to refer a veto message to a committee. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, if the Sena- 
tor will allow me, I think his position is absolutely correct, 
especially in view of the line, beginning on page 191, which 
says: 

If he approves he shall sign it, but if not he shall return it, with 
his objections, to that House in which it shall have ori ted, who 
shall enter the objections at large on their Journal and proceed to 
reconsider it. 

Which intimates that it is for the body to act upon. It is to 
remain here. It is not subject to those customs and regula- 
tions that preceded it in the form of a bill or a joint resolution. 
I do not know, as the Senator from Connecticut says, what has 
been the custom, but it seems to me the clear inference from 
that is that it shall remain here until it is disposed of. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I am not sure that the constitutional 
provision would require immediate consideration of it; but I 
agree with the Senator from South Carolina, as far as I have 
been able to look at it at all or to think about it, that it does 
not involve going back to the committee-hearing stage; but it 
is for the two Houses, on a roll call here, to pass it over the 
veto or not, without the intervention of the committee. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. That it shail remain here 
until we do proceed. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. But, as I say, I express that opinion 
only tentatively. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is, Shall the 
President’s message be referred to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, a point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Jersey 
will state his point of order. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Under Rule XXII, a motion to lay 
on the table takes precedence of all other motions. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, let me cor- 
rect the Senator. My request was—it should not have been 
placed in the form of a motion—that the message lie on the 
table until such time as the Senate is ready to consider it; not 
the formal motion of laying it on the table, as we ordinarily 
understand. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is the way the Chair un- 
derstood the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I heard the Senator from South 
Carolina, and I understood him to move that the veto message 
lie on the table. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Let us vote. 7 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I fail to see what the 
committee could possibly do with the veto message. If the 
message were referred to the committee, it would have no 
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jurisdiction to do anything except talk about it, and that we 
can do here. It seems to me it is a useless thing to refer it to 
the committee. It is possible that the general expression in 
the Constitution “and proceed to reconsider it“ might allow 
the message to go to the committee, but I can not see what 
that would accomplish. It seems to me it would simply 
amount to postponing action on it, which can be accomplished 
by haying it lie on the table. : 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. If the Senator will allow 
me, may I make just one suggestion? If a committee is en- 
titled to the possession of a veto message, the committee might 
keep the veto message indefinitely and deny the Senate the 
privilege of voting on it at all, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Chair is of the opinion, 
and so holds, that this veto message must either be voted on or 
must lie on the table until called up for action. 

Mr. POMEREND. Mr. President, will the Chair allow me to 
refer him to section 3550 ef Hinds’ Precedents? I read: 


A motion to refer a vetoed bill, either with or without the message, 
has been beld allowable within the constitutional mandate that 
Heuse “ shall p 10 ler. 

Not only have yetoed bills been referred to committees, but in prac- 
tice those committees have often neglected to report. 

A vetoed bill when laid on the table fs still highly privileged, and 
thus justifies a motion to take it from the table and action thereon by 
majority vote. 

It is the first paragraph to which I wish to call the atten- 
tion of the Presiding Officer of the Senate: 


A motion to refer a vetoed bill, either with or without the messa 


has been held allowable within the constitutional mandate that the 


Jouse shall proceed to reconsider.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair has ruled on this 
qusetion. If the Senator from Ohio desires to take an appeal, 
he can do 80. 

Mr. POMERENE. Oh, no; I will not do that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The message will be printed 
and lie on the table until ealled up by the chairman of the 
committee haying charge of it. The Senator from Alabama is 
recognized. l 

TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE CONTROL. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 309) to authorize 
the President, in time of war, to supervise or take possession 
and assume control of any telegraph, telephone, marine cable, 
or radio system or systems or any part thereof and to operate 
the same in such manner as may be needful or desirable for 
the duration of the war, and to provide just compensation 
therefor. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, as a member of the 
committee that has charge. of the pending joint resolution I 
desire to make a short statement, giving the reasons why I 
voted to report the joint resolution to the Senate. 

I want to say, first, that of all the joint resolutions which 
have come before the Senate to take private property for pub- 
lic use, I think the joint resolution that has been presented and 
sent here by the House is the best drafted joint resolution that 
has been presented to the Senate. It is simple and to the point 
und covers the ground. 

This joint resolution may be misunderstood by some. I must 
say that I did not understand the purport of the joint resolu- 
tion until I had examined into it. It authorizes the President 
to take over the wire lines of the country during the continu- 
ance of the war. Therefore, the President's authority is lim- 
ited to the war period. It does not propose that the 
shall take affirmative action on this subject—that is, determine 
the question as to whether or not there is a necessity exist- 
ing to-day for taking over these lines. It leaves that question 
entirely in the discretion of the President. It does not deter- 
mine what lines shall be taken over and what lines shall be 
exempted. It gives to the Executive the unlimited discretion 
to take any lines that in his judgment the present war emer- 
gencies may require for the national security or defense. Then 
it proposes a plan for the payment for this property, or its 
rental, in the event that the property is taken over by the Presi- 
dent. 

The provision in reference to the payment for this property 
has been passed on by the Senate and approved probably a 
dozen times during this session of Congress. The provision for 
taking over the property as embraced in this measure has met 
with little opposition from the business interests, has been 
thoroughly approved by the Government, and I have heard of 
no serious difficulties arising under it. The one exception to 


the adoption of this clause for the taking over of property is | 
the railroad bill, and I know that the clause in that case did 

bring about a great deal of contention and a great deal of difti- 
culty. 


More than that, there were two gentlemen who appeared 


before the Committee on Interstate Commerce, both of them rep- 
resenting great interests that are involved in this joint resolu- 
tion—one, the president of the Western Union Co., and the other 
u distinguished lawyer, a former Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and the legal representative of the association of 
independent telephone companies in this country—and both of 
them expressed to the committee the view that, if their proper- 
ties were to be taken over, they were entirely satisfied with the 
machinery in this bill for taking them over. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I was unavoidably detained 
from the committee meeting. I should like to ask the Senator 
whether their testimony was reduced to writing. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The testimony of Mr. Carlton, the 
president of the Western Union Co., was reduced to writing. 
The testimony of Mr. Stevens, who represented the independent 
companies, was not reduced to writing, because Mr. Stevens 
called merely to inquire if there was going to be a general hear- 
ing. He was asked whether he had anything to say upon the 
subject, or any objection to the terms of the joint resolution, 
and he said he did not; that he did not see the necessity for 
taking over the independent companies, but understood that 
that was left to the discretion of the President; and he did not 
push the point that he desired a hearing. I asked him, how- 
ever, whether the clause for taking over the property was satis- 
factory, and he said it was; that the House had adopted such 
amendments as they desired in reference to the form of taking 
over, and that that language was entirely satisfactory to him. 

Mr. WATSON. Has the testimony of the president of the 
Western Union Co. been printed? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I ean not tell the Senator whether it 
has been printed or not. I do not know. It was taken down. 
Whether it has been printed or not I can not say. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, let me say 
in reply to that, if the Senator will allow me, that it was taken 
down; and I want to state just here, if the Senator will allow 
e the circumstances under which the statement was taken 

wn. 

Mr. Carlton came in aud asked the chairman of the com- 
mittee if he might be heard. The matter was taken before 
the committee and the agreement was that he should come in 
and make any statement that he saw fit to make. We were in 
session, and a stenographer, who was not.accustomed to taking 
public hearings, was brought in, and Mr. Carlton's statement 
was taken down stenographically and a typewritten copy made 
and forwarded immediately—yesterday—to Mr. Carlton him- 
self for such corrections as appeared to him necessary. The 
balance of the manuscript was then submitted to those mem- 
bers who participated in the hearing. Of course it was more 
or less imperfect, but the gist of what was said is incorporated 


in the transcript. 
Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President 
Mr. WATSON. If the Senator from Alabama will permit 


me—— 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. To whom does the Senator 
from Alabama yield? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I really will ask my friends not to get 
into a controversy in my time, as I want to yield the floor; but 
if it is for a question I yield. : 

Mr. WATSON. All I want is to ask a question. That is, I 
read in the papers that these hearings were behind closed doors. 
I should like to ask if that is true, and whether or not the 
reporters were present, or anybody else was present except 
the members of the committee and the witness. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Frankly, no one had any 
idea when we met of closing the doors or of excluding anyone. 
There is a double door at the committee room, which the Sena- 
tor, being a member of the committee, knows creates confusion 
in opening and shutting. The secretary, thinking at first that 
we were in executive session, had closed that door, and was 
going to exclude all outsiders; and when we started the session 
we did not say openly and emphatically that the sessions were 
open. There was some misunderstanding, and I understood that 
one or two newspaper men came to the door and the secretary 
told them that we were in executive session. ‘There was no 
intent to exclude anyone. It was purely a misunderstanding. 
There was no star-chamber procedure about it. What we did 
we did openly and aboveboard. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I do not wish to interrupt the Senator or to 
ask him any question now, but in fairness to the Senate it 
ought to be said that the transcript of Mr. Carlton's testimony 


1918. 


is very inaccurate and not at all complete, and no one could read 
it and know what Mr. Carlton testified to. I simply make that 
statement. It is no fault of the stenographer. She was unused 
to taking testimony. The committee should have called for the 
wegular stenographers, but refused to do it. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. If the Senator will allow 
men moment a 

Mr. KELLOGG. One moment, if the Senator will allow me 
to complete the statement. I simply make this statement be- 
cause Senators may wish te read the transcript, and until it is 
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corrected it gives no accurate idea of Mr. Carlton’s testimony. | 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina, In justice to the committee 


and to the stenographer that we employed I want to state that 


it has been the custom of this committee and of other committees 
where I have had charge of hearings that no matter who the 


stenographer may be, the transcript is submitted to the person 


giving the testimony before it is ever submitted to this body 
or officially recognized. 


that the committee employed were refused. 
Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, may I further thrust myself 
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I know there is no evidence to show that it is necessary to inme- 
diately put the bill into operation. Therefore I do net think 
there is any reason for any testimony to be taken, and that is 


-what I want to lead up to when I once get the floor; not that I 


am referring to my friend from Ohio, but when I get the floor 
to make my statement I desire to state the reason why I do not 
think it is necessary to take testimony, and why I think it is 
necessary to give the President a power which the Senator from 
Ohio is just as able to judge of as any witness who might come 
before the committee. . 

Mr. HARDING. Then I will ask the Senntor from Alabama 
in the course of his remarks to say whether er net the Cabinet 
officers urging the adoption of this resolution did net proclaim 
that they were more concerned about the permanent policy of 
the Government than they were in meeting an emergency. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, I believe they did refer to that in their 
testimony, but that is not a matter which concerns me, As far 


as my own individual position is concerned, I have never fa- 
Mr. KELLOGG. That is true; but the regular stenographers 


into the remarks of the Senator from Alabama by asking him a 
| ownership of a private utility the first thing on fhe list that I 


question? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, I shall be very glad to answer it if I can. 

Mr. WATSON. Do I understand, then, that the testimony 
of Mr. Carlton is to be printed and furnished to Senators? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will ‘state to the Senator that really 
I do not know. As far as I was personally concerned I saw no 
occasion for taking any testimony. I do not think there is any 
occasion now. There is nothing te take testimony about. There 
was testimony taken, and it was taken down by a stenographer, 
and I think the transcript is being corrected by the gentleman 
who gave the testimony, and when it gets back I have ne doubt 


it will be printed and Senators can read it. There was testi- | 
mony in the House. Certain Cabinet officers and others gave 
testimony that is printed and obtainable at the desk down here, | 


if anybody wants it. s 

Mr. WATSON. But the fact is, then, that the only testimony 
taken by the Senate committee will not.be printed for Members 
of the Senate before the joint resohitien can be acted upon. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do no know when the joint resolution 
will be disposed of? As far as I am concerned myself I do not 
care to debate very much the bill, but if I can proceed I will 
he glad to give my views as to why I do not think it is necessary 
for any testimony to be taken in the matter at all. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield to the Senator. i 

Mr. GORE. I want to say this, since the question has been 
raised in regard to Mr. Carlton's testimony in view of the fact 
that it has not been printed: Mr. Carlton suggested in his testi- 
mony that he thought a better plan than the one provided in the 
resolution could be worked out for adjusting the differences be- 
tween the Government and the company, and he indicated it 
might require 20 or 25 years’ litigation growing out of this 
transaction. f 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 2 o'clock having 
arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, 
which will be stated. 

The Secrerary. <A bill (H. R. 11943) to enable the Secretary 
ef Agriculture to carry out, during the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1919, the purposes of the act entitled “An act to provide 
further for the nationgl security and defense, for stimulating 
agriculture, and facilitating the distribution of agricultural 
products.” 

Mr. GORE. I ask unanimous consent that the unfinished busi- 
ness be temporarily laid aside, of course without prejudice. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair hears no objection, 
and it is temporarily laid aside. The Senator frem Alabama 
will proceed. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President. 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. HARDING. I wish to ask the Senator from Alabama 
before he goes any further if there is any official executive or 
8 suggestion of an emergency requiring this legis- 
ation? 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. I will say to the Senator from Ohio that 
so far as I know there is no emergericy which exists in this hour 
for this legislation, That is the reason why I did not think there 
were any hearings necessary. There were hearings in the 
House. I think at least two members of the Cabinet appeared 
before the House committee and stated their reasons why the 
legislation should be passed. There is a communication to the 
Jeader of this side of the Chamber and to individual members of 
the Interstate Commerce Committee from the President urging 
the necessity of the passage of the joint resolution, but so far as 


vored permanent Government ownership of private corpara-. 
tions. I am willing to turn over private corporations to the 
Government to meet the exigencies of the war that is being car- 
ried on to-day, but if I was willing to vote fer Gevernment 


would vote for would be the telegraph linés of the country, be- 
cause I really think that the Government probably made a great 
mistake when it once owned the telegraph line between here and 
Baltimore and sold it to private parties Instead of making it a 
part of the post-office system of the country, as the Constitution 
contemplated that the means of communication between the 
citizens of this country and the business interests of the country 
should remain in the Post Office Department and be placed in a 
central post-office department. The telegraph at that time 
being unknown, I think within the spirit ef the Constitution 
if not in the letter, you could well place the telegraph lines of 
this country in the keeping of the Government. But I am not 
prepared to advocate any such proposition at this time, and want 
it distinctly understood that I do not do so. 

Strip this proposition of all outside questions and it resolves 
itself down to a very simple proposition that each Meniber of 
the Senate is just as able to decide for himself without testi- 
mony as if he had the testimony of 100 witnesses. 

As I said, there was no objection expressed by the two men 
who came before the committee, men representing the largest 
interest involved in this bill as to the machinery previded in 
the bill for the payment of their property in the event it was 
taken over. 

Now, as to what the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] said 
a minute ago in reference to the president of the Western Union 
Co., saying there might be a better way to take over the prop- 
erty, he did express a view of that kind, but when asked as to 
whether he had any objection to the machinery provided in the 
bill for paying for his property he said he had not, and so did 
the representatives of the independent telephone lines. So I 
take it, when you have the representatives of the two great 
interests affected by the bill stating that the machinery for the 
payment of the property is satisfactory and when we have 
adopted this same machinery probably a dozen times hereto- 
fore to take over ships, proving grounds, houses, and hundreds 
of other questions invading the homes of this country and 
using this same machinery, it goes without saying that the com- 
mittee were warranted in reporting that machinery back to the 
Senate without taking the time to go into a long consideration 
to show that the method provided for the payment of the prop- 
erty was a correct methed which had the sanction of the Sen- 
ate repeatedly on this subject. 

The balance of the bill is limited te a very few lines when 
you lay aside the question how it shall be paid for if the Presi- 
dent takes it over. It merely reads: 

That the President during the continuance of the present war is 
authorized and empowered, whenever he shall deem it necessary for the 
national security or defense, to supervise or to take possession and as- 
sume control of any telegraph, telephone, marine cable, or radio system 
er systems, or any part thereof, and to operate the same. 

That is all there is in it, when the President, during the con- 
tinuance of the war, shall deem it necessary for the national 
security and defense, not when we shall deem it necessary. 

Now, the President has stated that he thinks this bill neces- 
sary as a war emergency; that it is necessary for him to be 
given the power given in this bill. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr, President 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the Senator will let me finish the 
sentence, I will yield to him. That is all that is involved in the 
bill. There is nothing else involved in the bill. There is not a 
Senator in this Chamber who is asked to express his opinion 
as to whether he thinks it is necessary at this time or at some 
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time in the future to take over the telegraph companies, but the 
question you are asked to vote on is the question as to whether 
or not you are willing to leave it to the Executive of this land 
in his discretion to take them over if a war necessity arises 
in the future. That is all there is in the bill. I yield to the 
Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. STERLING. I just wondered whether the Senator from 
Alabama would venture an opinion himself as to whether the 
President would, under the authority conferred, take over the 
telegraph and telephone lines right away. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to the Senator that I have 
had no communication whatever with the President. The only 
information that I have with reference to the matter, so far as 
the President is concerned, is two letters that I happen to have 
read that were written to other Senators, in which he simply 
stated that he thought it was necessary to pass this legislation 
at this time empowering him, if he thought it necessary in the 
future, to act in this matter. Now, I will say to the Senator, as 
far as I am concerned 

Mr. STERLING. But I did understand the Senator a while 
ago that he, the Senator, did not know of any existing emer- 
gency which required the taking over of the lines, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I repeat that statement. 
Senator, does he know of any? ' 

Mr. STERLING. I do not know of any, I am free to say; 
but I will further say to the Senator that I think the testimony 
given by Cabinet officials before the House committee did not 
disclose any necessity that would justify the taking over of the 
lines now as a war emergency. 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. I do not think there is any dispute on 
that point. The committee does not present this bill. to the 
Senate with the viewpoint that there is any necessity in this 
hour confronting the country as a reason why these lines should 
be taken over. If this case were to be tried out on the position 
that there was an existing necessity, that there was some reason 
why the Government must take them over at this time, and the 
Senate were asked to act in the affirmative on the question, 
your committee would have given elaborate hearings and con- 
sideration. But there is no such proposal in this bill. It was 
written in the House of Representatives. It is not asked that 
we pass on it for that reason, It is not laid to existing necessi- 
ties now, but we are contemplating a recess of Congress. The 
question may lie in the future, and the President of the United 
States has asked the discretion to do this thing if the occasion 
arises when the country's defense may need such action. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Just one minute. The only question that 
confronts the Senate of the United States under this bill is 
just one thing: Will you allow the Chief Executive to exercise 
his discretion in the interest of carrying on this war if he thinks 
it is proper, or will you deny it? That is all there is in the 
joint resolution. 

Mr. McCUMBER. May I ask the Senator a question right 
there? I think the Senator placed the issue very clearly when 
he said that the question was not whether we thought there 
was an emergency which would require it, but whether we 
would delegate to the President the right to take possession 
when he deemed it was necessary. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is what the bill says and all it 
does. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The question in my mind, then, is this: 
Whose function is it to determine that thing? Admitting that 
upon the field of battle the commander always has authority to 
take possession of anything that he may deem necessary to fur- 
ther his military purpose, the fact that we must pass our judg- 
ment in granting this authority to the President presupposes 
that he has not the authority now; and, therefore, should we 
not exercise our judgment? Should it not be a question 
whether we deem it necessary, rather than a question whether 
at some future period the President may deem it necessary? 

Now, I want to say in explanation, so that the Senator will 
understand it, that I voted with the Senator to give the power 
to the President to take possession of our factories and muni- 
tion plants because I deemed that it was necessary that he 
should have that power. Here I am asked to vote to give him 
the power when we have no evidence whether it is necessary or 
whether it is not necessary. If we are to exercise our judg- 
ment, should we not have some evidence upon the subject that 
will guide our judgment? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am going to assume, for the sake of 
my argument, that there is no evidence that any necessity ex- 
ists now; but assuming, for the purpose of my argument, that 
a condition may arise in the future when this should be done, 
I think that is the determining question. Now, so far as the Sena- 
tor and the Committee on Interstate Commerce are concerned, 


I ask the 


this bill came before the Committee on Interstate Commerce 
with the past action of the Senate in reference to such bills 
before us; and, although I can not recall the individual vote 
of my friend from North Dakota, I assume that he voted as I 
did, and I think he probably did. If my assumption is wrong, 
I hope he will correct me. In August, 1916, the Senator and I 
voted for an appropriation bill that carried a clause in it 
which was not given any great consideration, authorizing the 
President, in case of a war emergency, to take over all the rail- 
roads of the country that were necessary to move troops or 
freight. Under that clause, subsequently, the President did 
take over all the railroads. That question was before the Sen- 
ate and was passed here without dissent. Without dissent the 
Senate was committed to it. We did not ask the President to 
furnish us with facts to demonstrate that it was necessary then 
to take over the railroads. No; we said: If in your discretion 
you find it necessary for war purposes in the future, you may 
exercise the discretion to take over the railroads. Your Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce had the action of the Senate on 
that subject before it as a precedent. 

Mr. McCUMBER. We acted on our judgment in that matter 
rather than on the mere suggestion of the President. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Just let me call the attention of the 
Senator to a few other precedents that the Senate has estab- 
lished for the passage of this bill. When the time came that the 
President asked Congress to give him control of the food prod- 
ucts of this country, did he ask the Congress to determine when 
the business interests relating to food should be taken over? 
No; he asked for the discretion in his judgment as to when it 
should be taken over and how far it should go, and the Senate 
of the United States granted that. When it came down to the 
fuel question, again the President did not ask us to decide 
whether there was an emergency existing at the time to take 
over the fuel of the country. No; he asked the Congress of 
the United States to give him the right in his discretion to take 
over the fuel supplies of the United States, and the House and 
the Senate assented. There are a number of other instances. I 
can give you another instance that goes further than that. 
When war was declared and the Executive of this land asked 
Congress to draft the men into the Army between the ages of 
21 and 31, he did not say that he needed 10,000,000 men within 
that age to go into the Army at that time. He did not say that 
an Army of 10,000,000 men was needed. He did not say to the 
Senate or produce any evidence that we needed all the men 
within that draft age to make up the Army. No; he merely 
asked for that reservoir and asked for the discretion to adopt 
rules and regulations as to what men should be called from 
their homes, how many should be called, and when they should 
be called, and the House and the Senate of the United States 
assented to that proposition. Now, what have you done? In 
the past you have granted to the Chief Executive of this coun- 
try the right to control the fuel supply of the country, not in 
the discretion of Congress, not when the Congress thought it 
was necessary, but in the discretion of the Chief Executive. 
You have authorized in the past the Chief Executive to control 
the food supply that goes into the mouths of this country, not 
when you determined it was necessary, but when in his discre- 
tion he thought the necessity arose. You gave him in his dis- 
cretion the right to take over the entire transportation system 
of this country, not when you thought the occasion had arisen 
to take it over, but when in his discretion he determined that 
the necessity arose in carrying on the war successfully. Now, 
that is the precedent of the Senate of the United States. 

Mr. WATSON. But is it not a fact, I will ask the Senator 
from Alabama, that in every instance he has cited there was 
at the time of the passage of the act an immediate confronting 
emergency ? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not think there was any more con- 
fronting emergency then than there is now. Certainly when 
the act was passed in March, 1918, authorizing the President 
of the United States to take over the railroads of this country 
there was not the emergency then confronting the country which 
confronts it to-day. 

Mr. WATSON. No; not the country generally. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. On the question of taking over the rail- 
roads the situation that confronted us is the situation in ref- 
erence to these wires to-day. 

Mr. WATSON. But the Senator said a moment ago that in 
his judgment there was no emergency for taking over these 
lines at this time. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I mean by that, as I explained, that 
there is no evidence of an immediate emergency arising. I do 
not say there is no evidence of an emergency arising in the 
next two or three months. I think myself it is probable that 
such an emergency will arise. But that is not the question we 
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are involved in. We are not asked to decide on a probable 
emergency in the future. ‘The question before the Senate of the 
United States is whether we shall grant the discretion to the 
President of the United States in reference to certain lines of 
wire stretching across this country that we granted to him to 
take the boys of the land from their homes, to take fuel from the 
firesides, to take food from the mouths of the people if neces- 
sary to win the war. Then do you say that the Senate of the 
United States will hesitate at the door of giving the President 
of the United States control over the line that may stop a spy 
system control over the lines of communication in which we 
can move our troops, lines on which the very life of the Army 
may exist, that that does not invade the home of the individual 
and the life of the Nation but it is merely a question of dollars 
involved with certain great corporations in this land? So far 
as I can see there is no occasion to investigate, there is no 
occasion to hesitate. 

Mr. WATSON. The Senator has been citing parallels to prove 
his case. One is the Fuel Administration. Is it not a fact that 
there was a great emergency on the fuel proposition? Is it not 
a fact that the great question was whether or not we should be 
able to feed our allies and ourselves? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. At the time we passed the food-control 
act the emergency that confronted the country was purely theo- 
retical. It did exist subsequently. The theory was correct. 
It was necessary for us to conserve our food to supply our allies, 
but it did not exist at the time of the passage of the measure, 
neither did we order that it should be done. We left it to the 
discretion of the Executive. 

Mr. REED. Does the Senator mean to state that jurisdiction 
was given to anybody to control the food of this country by any 
bill ever passed by Congress? If so, I should like to be cited to 
the act. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. ‘The food-supply bill, of course, has been 
worked out largely through the instrumentality of public senti- 
ment and the response of the good cae, of this land to the 
wishes of the Government of the United States, but we did pass 
a bill authorizing the Food Commissioner to use certain money 
for the purchase of wheat. We granted him certain powers in 
reference to the control of the wheat market, and it was wheat 
that we had under consideration when we passed that bill. In 
addition to that we granted him a power that absolutely allows 
him to control the situation. We gave him the unlimited power 
to license the business of this country and to deny the right to 
do business by denying the right of a license. Of course, when 
that power was granted by the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives it granted the power to control the food situation of 
the United States. 

Mr. REED. I am sorry to hear the Senator make that state- 
ment, because the history of the legislation to which he is now 
referring, the debates, all that went along with the legislation, 
including Mr. Hoover's own testimony, show that there never 
was any pretense of doing anything more than stopping prof- 
iteering, keeping the lines of trade open so that there would not 
be any corners in the market, and a steadying of the market by 
the purchase and sale through the Wheat Export Co. or a com- 
pany that might be organized. The power of license was under- 
stood at that time to go no further than to compel the licensee 
‘to conform to reasonable rules and regulations, but it has been 
‘distorted into a power to control the supplies of the people. 
I can show the Senator Mr. Hoover's own testimony, in which 
he repudiates any such purpose or intent. 

I am sorry the Senator with the weight of his great influence 
apparently sanctions the employment of that licensing power so 
that it-amounts to a power to control absolutely the supply of 
food to the people of this country. That bill would not have 
received 10 votes in this body if it had been stated in terms 
that it proposed to give to any man the right to control the food 
supply of our people. ; 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am not taking issue with the Senator 
from Missouri. I heard the testimony of Mr. Hoover. I realize 
the situation. More than that, I realize that there is no man in 
the Congress of the United States better informed on that par- 
ticular enactment of Congress than the Senator from Missouri, 
and I yield to his wisdom in the matter. But, nevertheless, the 
concrete statements of fact that I made can not be denied that 
the Congress of the United States granted to the Federal ad- 
ministration the power to license all business in this country 
and that that power carried with it the absolute control of the 
‘food situation and does to-day. 

Mr. WATSON. The Senator from Alabama is endeavoring to 
prove his case by a parallel for the purpose of convincing those 
who listen to him. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am not trying to prove it. I am just 
stating the ease. The case proves itself. 


Mr. WATSON, Is it not a fact that at the time we passed 
the food bill the Government had full estimates of the coming 
crop? It knew precisely the situation. It knew what the de- 
mand was, and is it not a fact that at the time we passed the 
food bill flour was selling in this country at $18 a barrel, and 
because of the exigent necessity of that hour we passed the Dill 
to meet the emergency which then confronted us, and it was not 
some nebulous or mystic smoke dancing about in the moon- 
beams that we were trying to pull down. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think the situation—of course that is 
a mere matter of opinlon 

Mr. WATSON. No; it is a matter of fact. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I beg my friend’s pardon. I think it is 
a matter of opinion. I do not think the situation that confronts 
us to-day is any more nebulous than the situation which con- 
fronted us when we passed these other enactments. We did 
not then know the situation; we were not apprised as to the 
facts; we did not attempt to pass judgment on the question. 
The only thing that confronted us was that we believed that we 
had an emergency and an exigency to meet in the future, and 
we met it by giving to the President of the United States the 
discretion to exercise the authority to meet it. 

Mr. HARDING and Mr. REED addressed the Chair. 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. I think the Senator from Ohio rose 
first, and I yield to him. 

Mr. HARDING. I want to ask the Senator from Alabama if 
he will not admit, however, that the public-service utilities 
which he is proposing to give authority to take over are already 
essentially under license and control on the part of the various 
public-utilities commissions throughout the States? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Well, I think they are throughout the 
States; and that very fact might hamper the hands of the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. HARDING. Now, if the Senator will tell the Senate how 
it will hamper the Government, we shall be obliged to him. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not know how it would; I can not 
answer that question definitely; I say that it might; I do not 
say that it would; but the fact that those companies are regu- 
lated can not affect the situation, I desire to say, however, that, 
so far as I know, there is no situation that stands over the fence 
facing us which, if I were asked to vote to myself the exercise 
of the discretion to take over these corporations to-morrow, 
would lead me to do so, though it might arise in 30 days; and if 
it might arise in 80 days, I am willing, for war purposes, to 
give the President of the United States power to take them over. 
Why should we not? We have taken over the boys of the land, 
the food of the land, the fuel of the land, and there is nothing 
involved here but a line of wires and a question of dollars; 
there is no human interest involved in this joint resolution; we 
have invaded the very homes of our land with the exercise of the 
diseretion of the President, but the human side of the Nation is 
not touched in this joint resolution. The only thing that is 
involved is a line of dead, cold steel and copper and dollars in 
the Treasury of the United States. If this property is taken 
from its present owners, the joint resolution authorizes the 
payment of just compensation, and so just are its terms that 
even the men involved do not question them. 

Mr. HARDING. Does the Senator think for a moment that 
the only question involved is one of compensation to the com- 
panies concerned? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is the only question, so far as they 
are concerned. Of course behind that question, behind the real 
question, so far as the people are concerned as to whether it 
affects them, the price of food might affect every home in this 
land; the price of railroad transportation might affect every 
industry in the land; but the price of a telegram is going to 
affect no one seriously ; not a human being in this land is going 
to be seriously affected by whether the price of a telegram 
goes up 5 cents or comes down 5 cents. 

Mr. HARDING. The Senator from Alabama avolds the use 
of the word “ telephone.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Well, if the Senator desires my opinion 
about it, I will say that I can not speak with authority; but I 
do not think there is any probability whatever of the taking over 
of the telephones in this land, except it might be to meet a local 
situation in some seaport for the moment or the hour; but so 
far as taking over the telephones of the country is coneerned, 
permanently or in any large class or as a system, I do not think 
there is any possibility of it; and yet there might be an occasion 
arise during this war when the telephone system at New York 
or at Newport News might be of the utmost value to the Gov- 
ernment to control for the purposes of the war; and I do not 
know of any way in which you can write a measure and dif- 
ferentiate between the telephone lines in one town and those 
in another, 
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Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. REED, Does not the Senator think that power exists 
now? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Well, it possibly does; but what is the 
harm of giving it again if it does exist? I do not see any harm 
in regranting it. 

Mr. REED. Now, if the Senator will permit—I say this by 
way of preliminary—we ought to present this question just 
as it Is. It is true that technically the joint resolution proposes 
to vest in the President of the United States the discretion to 
take over in whole or in part these lines, and the language is: 

Whenever he shall deem it necessary for the national security or 
defense. 

So the Senator is technically accurate when he states that all 
Congress is doing by this joint resolution is to authorize the 
President, when he considers an emergency has arisen, to then, 
upon the happening of that emergency, to take over the systems. 
That is technically correct; but for all practical purp are 
we not confronted with the situation that it is undoubtedly 
proposed to take ion at once of these lines? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Not so far as my information goes. Of 
course the Senator may have more information than I have. 

Mr. REED. Well, let me give the Senator this information: 
It has already been laid before the Senate by the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Borax], but it is so pertinent to the Senator's re- 
marks that I think we ought to consider it here. Here is a 
letter from Mr. Burleson to Mr. Sms, the chairman of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce of the other 
House: 


My Dran Mr. CHAMMAN: Answerin ng your jot te requesting my 


bili the immediate e 


power,“ his discretion it is deemed 4 Wenirable a to assume control of 
the eee systems by electricity “in “order to insure th 
continuous operation * auring the occasion of war and “to guard the 
secrecy of military and governmental communications or to prevent 
communication by spies and other public enemies,” I beg to say that 
such power and discretion to act seems imperative to safeguard public 
interests. 

That is all in the future; but ‘notice this: 

At this moment the paralysis of a large pore 8 the system of elec- 
trical communication is threatened, with possibl uences prejudi- 
cial to our military preparations and other Dublic yir vities that might 
prove serious or disastrous. 

And notice this language: 


We are reminded that there is not a nation engaged in the war 
that intrusts its military or other communications to unofficial agencies. 
I deem it, therefore, my duty not merely to a approve but to urge the 
passage of the resolu on, in order that the Pres! t may act, if neces- 
8 to safeguard the interests of the country during the prosecution of 
e wa 


Respectfully, A. S. BURLESON, 


Postmaster General. 
Take those two statements; one is that the emergency now 
exists in the threatened strike; the other is the bald statement 
that there is not a single nation engaged in war that trusts its 
lines of communication to private ownership. Now, notice what 
the President says of and concerning that letter: 


THe WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, 28 June, 1918. 


My Dear Mr. Situs: Thank Basy for consulting me about the inclosed. 
I indorse entirely the inclosed letter from the Postmaster General, which 
I herewith return, and think that the reasons are stated by him truly 
and comprehensively. 

The reasons were, first, a strike; and, second, that no modern 
nation engaged in the war allowed its lines of telegraph to be 
in private ownership. It does seem to me—and I state this to 
the Senator because I know of no fairer man; I do not always 
agree with his arguments, but I agree with his purposes—it 
does seem to me that it is perfectly plain that the intention 
is to take possession, either totally or partially, of these lines, 
and to do it upon the existing conditions; and that we ought to 
pass this joint resolution with that understanding and not fool 
ourselves at all about it. 

I am not saying that the joint resolution in some form ought 
not to pass, but I do not think the Senator really thinks, or 

that anybody else really thinks, that it is not the purpose to act. 
r Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have not said that I did not think it 
was the purpose to act eventually. -I merely said that no testi- 
mony had come before me or no facts had come to my knowl- 
edge to show that action immediately was necessary. 

I am not, however, proposing to decide this case. I know 
that I have not the information with reference to this matter 
that the Executive of this Nation has; I know that I can not 
possibly have the facts to act on that lie within the breast of 
the Executive of this Government. 


I further know that possibly—it may be possible, but indeed 
it is probable—there are conditions existing that it might not 
be wise to have them given general publicity, and therefore I 
am not deciding the case on the present moment. If I were de- 
ciding the case on the present moment I would ask the Senate 
to let us take the joint resolution back into the committee and 
investigate the facts. That is not disturbing me at all, because 
I am not proposing to decide it myself. My decision is only 
asked on one question—am I willing to give the discretion to 
the President to decide the question in this war emergency? I 
am, and therefore, why should I go further? That ends the 
question; there is no further place to go. It is either the ques- 
tion of whether I will give it or whether I will withhold it. 

So far as the strike is concerned, I am satisfied that there is 
no impending strike in this country that is likely to jeopardize 
the lines of communication. 

So far as relates to the facts stated in the letter that all the 
allied countries, in fact, all the countries involved in this war, 
unless it be some of the minor countries that we do not know of, 
except ours, control their telegraph lines of communication; 
that is true. 

Mr. REED. And the Postmaster General might have said 
that the foreign countries always have controlled them; they 
did not take them over after the war, but they had been under 
practically complete control. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think that is a correct statement of 
the fact. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kine in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Alabama yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield. 

Mr. HARDING. I want to ask the Senator from Alabama 
if he has the impression from statements of Cabinet officers that 
it is the intention to take over these lines of communication— 
which is evidently manifest—but that he himself sees no emer- 
gency existing at the moment? Does the Senator believe that 
the Senate ought to provide for so radical a change in the affairs 
of this Nation without a fuller investigation and a fuller knowl- 
edge of the subject? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to my friend that, in the first 
place, I am not in the confidence of the Cabinet officers; they 
are not in the habit of giving me their inner consciousness; and 
so, therefore, from that standpoint I shall have to refer the Sen- 
ator to somebody else. 

Mr. HARDING. Well, would it embarrass the Senator from 
Alabama to say what his impression is concerning their in- 
tent? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have no knowledge of it. The only 
knowledge I have of any intent with reference to this matter 
is a communication of the President of the United States to 
the Members of the House and the Members of the Senate, say- 
ing that he regards this legislation as a war necessity. 

Mr. HARDING. Then let me ask the Senator 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is the point on which I decided 
the question right there; I go no further. 

Mr. HARDING. I want to ask the Senator if he does not 
think, in case there is a real war emergency, such as Congress 
must make provision for by this extraordinary change, that 
it would be a seemly thing for the Chief Executive to com- 
municate officially with Congress—something for which he has 
rare facility? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have no doubt, if the emergency ex- 
isted to-day on which the President desired or intended to 
act, that to-day he would lay the facts before the country; 
but he has not asked us to adopt this legislation because of a 
condition that exists to-day; he asks us to adopt the legislation 
to arm him for the future. It is like the case of the man who 
went West with a gun. It was not his desire to use the gun, 
but he knew, if he went into the wilds of the West in the 
early days of that section, that without a gun he might get 
into serious trouble before he got back. ‘That is all there is in 
this legislation. It is not a question of the use of the gun to- 
day; it is a question as to whether we are going to arm the 
President of the United States with this legislation with which 
to fight in the future. That is all there is of it. If the Senator 
thinks that we ought not to arm him, if it is his judgment that 
we can not trust the President with this legislation and this 
discretion, he ought to vote against the joint resolution; but I 
feel, after voting for all the legislation I have voted for, trust- 
ing the President to invade the homes of the land and take the 
boys, to interfere with the food supply, and to control the fuel 
of the United States, that I can safety trust him with the con- 
trol of these wires. That is the whole question, as I see it. 

Mr. HARDING. May I ask the Senator one more question? 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. HARDING. Would not the same logic and the same arm- 
ing for defense have suggested in the mind of a thoughtful 
Executive some war preparation in 1915? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is a question as to whether or 
not we acted wisely in 1915. I suppose, if you will go back to 
1913, you can convict every government in the world of not 
acting wisely, Even Germany did not act wisely, because in 
1913, when it was preparing for the war of 1914, it misconceived 
the war it was going to get into and the necessity that would 
confront it before it got out. Therefore, if we are to go back 
into the past, I presume an indictment could be brought against 
every nation in the world for lack of judgment, and it could be 
found guilty. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, speaking for myself, I am only 
anxious, in order that I may arrive at a conclusion as to what 
I shall do in this matter, to know what the military exigency 
is that exists at the present time, or wherein the Government 
can not control sufficiently the situation by reason of its present 
power over the system of wire communication. As I under- 
stand, at this time everything that goes by cable is censored 
before it goes out and before it comes in. If I can be informed 
either as to the present exigency or as to wherein the Govern- 
ment has not the hold which it is necessary for it to have in 
order to control this situation, I shall arrive very hastily at the 
conclusion that I ought to vote for this joint resolution; but, 
unless I have those facts, unless I am given to know wherein 
the defect lies, or wherein the lack of power rests, of course, 
I am going to vote against it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am not wise enough to answer the 
Senator fully; but perhaps I can illustrate the point in some 
way. In some of the States of the Union it is against the law 
for an employee of the Western Union or other telegraph com- 
pany to disclose the secrets of messages transmitted. I think 
it is not a penitentiary offense, but is punished by fine and im- 
prisonment. In other States there is no such protection. I 
think it has been stated that there are 75,000 employees of the 
Western Union Telegraph Co. through whose hands secret mes- 
sages of the Government must pass. It is true, of course, that 
important ones go in cipher; but, as the Senator is well aware, 
there is no cipher that has ever been devised that has not been 
worked out where a sufficient number of the code messages 
could be obtained. So there is no protection in that regard. 
I do not say that if we take over the wires we can avoid 
that entirely; but it is possible if certain lines of communica- 
tion were entirely in the hands of the President of the United 
States, and possibly under military control, that we might be 
better able to handle the situation. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator from Alabama how he expects any different condition under 
ie te ase control than he does under the control we now 

ve? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, Because the law would be very much 
more far-reaching and more forceful when the Government has 
control of the properties. 

Mr. HARDING. ‘There is nothing in the joint resolution to 
cover that, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Fo; not in the joint resolution; but the 
general laws of the land would apply; and, if we take the busi- 
ness over, it will be within our power to pass additional laws. 

Mr. HARDING. Well, would it not be a simple matter to 
pass a statute to regulate the conduct of the employees han- 
dling Government messages? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not say that it could not be done 
in that way. The Senator asked me a question, and I am giving 
him some illustrations in reference to the matter which apply 
to the present situation. I am not prepared to say that the 
joint resolution is the only way to settle this question or all 
questions in relation to the subject ; but I have heard rumblings 
nearer home. There may be necessity for immediate action 
before long. I do not state that as a fact, because I am not 
informed, I may be misled; but it does affect my judgment to 
some extent about the matter. In other words, when I come 
to decide this matter it is not a question of testimony; there is 
not any man who can be brought before the Senate or before 
its committees who can enlighten us as to what is going to 
happen in the future, We have reported this joint resolution 
back, candidly telling the Senate that we have no facts to pre- 
sent as to the necessity for the action to-morrow or the next 
day ; but we realize that the necessity may arise within 30 days; 


and, if it does arise, there should not be a question of waiting 
indefinitely for action by Congress, but there should be oppor- 
tunity to consider it within the hour and to act on it within the 
hour, and that is what we are providing for. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield. r 

Mr. BORAH. I presume that there is no more efficient organ- 
ayon in the world than the Western Union Telegraph Co., at 
east 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will not say that there is no more 
efficient organization in the world than the Western Union 
Telegraph Co., but I will say that, among the telegraph com- 
panies of the world, I do not think there is any more efficient 
company. 

Mr. BORAH. I doubt if, for the purposes for which it is 
organized and the duties which it is discharging, there is any 
more efficient corporate organization In the world than the 
Western Union Telegraph Co. The other company may be 
equally efficient, but I am not so familiar with its operation, 
Now, efficiency will not be increased by governmental control, 
We will assume, for the sake of the argument—and it is a vio- 
lent assumption—that the service will be kept up to its present 
efficiency. It certainly will not exceed its present efficiency. 
Having the efficiency now, and if we are to assume that the 
employees of the Western Union Telegraph Co. are loyal, if 
there is not somewhere a break in the loyalty of the employees, 
have we not a situation which should be satisfactory to the 
Government? It seems to me that the inference must be 
drawn that the Government can get a better hold and control 
more perfectly the actions, the disposition, and loyalty of 
the employees by reason of having control; otherwise I can 
not possibly see how the Government can be helped by public 
control. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to the Senator that, so far 
as I know, taking the employees of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Co. as a whole, there has been no indication of disloyalty, 
The statement of the president of that company before the com- 
mittee having this joint resolution in charge was that he would 
stand for the loyalty of 95 per cent of his employees. 

Mr. BORAH. I have no doubt he is correct. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. And I have no doubt he is correct, but 
he recognized, as the Senator recognizes and as I recognize, 
that in 75,000 men there is likely to be some man who is dis- 
loyal; there is likely to be some man who can be purchased, 
So we can not try this case on the question of loyalty. One 
man may turn the whole thing wrong. 

Mr. BORAH. If we can not try it upon the question of 
loyalty or upon the question of efficiency when the emergency, 
arises, then I am at an utter loss to know how we can strengthen 
our position by governmental control. I heard yesterday that 
there are 800,000 agents of the Department of Justice who might 
be called secret-service agents, now in the employ, direct or indi- 
rect, of the Government. If there are 300,000 men in the em- 
ploy of the Government as secret-service agents, I will venture 
to say that there are just as many disloyal men among that 
number as there are amongst the Western Union men. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Probably the Senator is right, but I 
do not think he understood the statement. There is a very. 
much less number of men in the service to which he refers. 
Probably the number of men actually employed as secret-service 
agents who have taken the oath of allegiance to the Government 
of the United States and are on its pay roll is limited to a few 
thousand, much less than 100,000. 

But the Department of Justice has organized societies and 
clubs, volunteer aids, throughout the United States in every 
State in the country. A man goes up and takes oath that he 
will support the Constitution and disclose any secrets or any- 
thing he hears that may work to the injury of the country. They 
are simply volunteer aids. What they bring in they disclose to 
the secret-service agents of the Department of Justice. A 
large proportion of what is brought in is discarded at once; 
and out of the chaff the real wheat is gathered and investi- 
gated. Now, that is all there is in that; there are not 300,000 
men so employed; there are only a few thousand men. 

Mr. BORAH. Well, Mr. President, perhaps the number is 
too large, but 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If you include all those who have taken 
the oath and belong to the societies to which I have referred, 
there probably are 200,000 or 300,000 men; that is correct; but 
they are not really Government agents. P 

Mr. BORAH. That is what I supposed. I do not wish to in- 
terrupt the Senator unduly, but I do want to say that it seems 
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to me that we ought to have submitted to us in some form a 
statement of how the Government will be strengthened by tak- 
ing over these corporations and how the service will be made, 
from a military standpoint, more effective and more efficient. 
If that can be shown, so far as I am concerned, I am through 
with the debate and ready to vote; but if we are here passing 
upon this proposition as a first step to permanent Government 
ownership, the second step to come a little Iater, then there are 
® good many questions I should like to consider before I vote 
on it. In other words, we should know more about the reason 
for this program. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Well, I do not regard the vote on this 
joint resolution as passing on Government ownership. I think 
that a comparatively small amount of this property will be 
taken over if the joint resolution is passed, although all of it 
may be taken over under the terms of the joint resolution. 

As to the question of whether or not it will improve the con- 
ditions of the Army and Navy of the United States and assist 
the Government in guarding its secrets, making more efficient 
its forces, and more effectively controlling the military arm of 
the country is solely an opinion. It can not be anything else 
but an opinion at this time. The Senator is entitled to his 
opinion; I am entitled to my opinion; the President of the 
United States is entitled to his opinion, and he has expressed 
it. He has expressed the opinion that it is necessary; and 
knowing that he has facts that I am not pessessed of, knowing 
that he has an intimate knowledge of the war conditions that 
govern our Army and our Secret Service that I am not pos- 
sessed of, and knowing that the only thing involved in this 
proposition is dollars and not human life and human energy 
and human safety, after swallowing all the others I am not 
going to hesitate now and deny the President’s opinion. That 
is all that is in the joint resolution. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I desire to ask the Senator if the President 
has ever indicated to any member of the committee that he has 
certain knowledge of such an important nature that he could 
not in confidence tell it to any member of the committee which 
would justify the passage of this joint resolution? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I can not answer the Senator’s question. 
The President has not communicated with me; and, in fact, 
so far as I am concerned, the President has had no communi- 
cation with me in reference to this measure. He has communi- 
cated with other Senators. How far he has gone in those 
communications I can not state. 3 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I recall very well that when there was a 
proposition here in the Senate some time last year authorizing 
the President to lay an embargo on ports and commodities the 
Senate declined to intrust the President with that power, 
because there was no explanation of why it was necessary. 
After, however, the President had told the Senate, or some 
leaders of the Senate, in confidence why it was necessary, and 
as soon as that information was given to the Senate in confi- 
dence, the Senate gladly altered its position and passed the bill. 

Now, the Senator states that he has heard nothing from the 
President. The Senator is a member of the committee, and 
it seems to me he should have heard something, or some member 
of the committee should. May I ask whether the Senator has 
learned whether or not any other member of the committee has 
learned from the President any secret and confidential infor- 
mation that would indicate the necessity of the passage of this 
joint resolution? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. As I say, I have not. I am not the 
chairman of the committee; I am not a leader of the Senate, and 
there was no reason why the President should communicate with 
me. I am merely a high private in the rear ranks, and away 
down at the bottom of the list on this committee; so there was 
no reason on earth why I should be communicated with. I 
have not been, and therefore I have no knowledge of any facts 
from the President. I know that the President has communi- 
cated with the leader of the majority party in this body, and 
has said that this legislation was not only necessary but was so 
urgently necessary that he did not want the Congress to take a 
recess until it was passed. I know that he has communicated 
with other Members of this body who are members of the 
Interstate Commerce Committee, in which communication he 
has urged the immediate passage of this legislation as a war 
necessity. How much further he went with those Senators, or 
how much further information he gave them, I do not know. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President, is not the Senator a member 
of the Interstate Commerce Committee? 


Mr. UNDERWOOD.. I am; but, as I say, I am down at the 
foot of the list. I am a new member of the committee. 

The position I take in this matter, and have taken from the 
beginning, Is that I am not willing to withhold this power from 
the President when he says a war necessity stands behind it, and 
I know that it does not invade the homes or the liberties or the 
rights of the American people, and the only cost that can come to 
the Nation is possibly the cost of a few dollars; and we are 
not counting dollars in fighting this war. 

Mr. VARDAMAN and Mr. WATSON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield the floor. 

Mr. WATSON. I wanted to ask the Senator a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Mississippi 
is recognized. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I am so thoroughly in ac- 
eord with the views expressed by the able Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Unprerwoop], who has just preceded me, that to 
express in words my views would be but a repetition of what he 
has said. 

We all understand as well as we know that we are living 
that this request of the President of the United States for 
authority to take over the telephone and telegraph lines as a 
war measure is going to be granted. Then why waste the time 
in further discussion? Imperial powers have been conferred 
upon the President; powers that belong to the legislative and 
administrative departments of the Government have been con- 
ferred upon him. In a word, we have vested in him what seems 
to me plenary powers to conduct the war. There is no ruler 
beneath the stars to-day with more authority than the President 
of these United States. In some things that we have done I 
thought that probably we went further than was prudent to go, 
but the has done it. The responsibility of conducting 
the war is with the President, and it is too late for us to ques- 
tion or to withhold for a moment the request he is making with 
reference to the telegraph and telephone lines in this country. 
As the responsibility has been put upon him we can not afford 
to withhold any authority he thinks necessary to accomplish the 
enormous undertaking. I am going to vote for this resolution. 
I am going to confer upon the President any other power that 
he thinks necessary to win this war. I should prefer that the 
Congress reserve the right to fix the compensation that is to be 
given the telephone and telegraph companies for Government 
use, but the committee, following a number of precedents, have 
reported the resolution as it is, and I have concluded to take it 
as it has been reported by the committee. 

I did not rise, however, for the purpose of discussing that 
question, but I deem it proper that I should say this much. I 
know the joint resolution is going to be agreed to; and it is 
going to be passed in a very few days, and it ought to be passed 
at once. 

I am going to ask the Senate to indulge me for a few mo- 
ments while I discuss what is known as the prohibition amend- 
ment to the Agricultural bill, which is the unfinished business 
before the Senate. To that question, Mr. President, I shall 
address myself briefly. 

Mr. President, this amendment ought to be agreed to. Time 
and trial have demonstrated the pernicious effect of alcoholic 
stimulants upon the human body. They have also shown that it 
is more to be dreaded by the purse of the poor man than the 
daring sneak thief who invades the sacred precincts of the 
peaceful home in the dark hour of midnight. It has been shown 
beyond the peradventure ef a doubt that alcohol is destructive 
to the vital forces that make men strong. It undermines the 
nervous system, which is the source of the power of endurance. 
It stifles the aspirations of the soul, which is the mainspring of 
every successful life. It chloroforms “that noble discontent 
which stirs the acorn to become the oak,” and lowers generally 
the standard of the physical, the moral, and the intellectual 
man. I have observed its ravages. I have seen the stalwart 
young athlete, with body erect, eyes fiashing with the fire of 
enthusiasm, perfect features, marble brow, change to the wrin- 
kled-faced, flabby, whisky-soaked creature, with the complexion 
of a pickled pomegranate and eyes that look like frost-bitten 
plums and a nose that resembles a frozen tomato; the body dis- 
torted and the divine qualities drowned in the sewer of drink— 
a sad spectacle, indeed. The effect of alcohol unsteadies the 
hand, saps the physical virility, and therefore is detrimental to 
the soldier. It has proven to be materially hurtful to the labor- 
ing man; it lessens his efficiency, and all will admit its brutaliz- 
ing effect, when taken to excess, upon the husband, the father, 
the brother, and the son in the home. 
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Mr. President, alcoholic liquor is an evil without a mitigating 
incident, and the necessity for the continuation of the traffic 
can not be conscientiously defended by any person who is 


intellectually honest and sober. With all of these admitted 
facts I am at a loss to understand how the Congress can hesi- 
tate to enact laws which will wipe out and forever prohibit the 
nefarious business. 

The food that goes into the manufacture of beer is needed to 
feed our women and children at home, our soldiers in the 
trenches of France, and our allies “ over there.” To force our 
people at home to eat this “cow feed” which we find upon 
the tables of the restaurants, the hotels, and in the private 
homes, while the brewers are using 4,000,000 bushels of clean 
grain every month, is inexcusable and an intolerable mistake. 
It is more; it is a sin in the sight of God and a crime against 
humanity. 

If it were not for the pecuniary profits derived from this 
industry—some of which, I dare say, are being devoted to 
subsidizing newspapers for the purpose of cultivating public 
sentiment—little opposition would be made to this amendment. 

The American people demand the enactment of the legisla- 
tion embodied in this amendment. They demand it because the 
exigencies of war make it necessary. They demand it not only 
us a war measure but as a most salutary peace measure. They 
know that it is necessary for the moral, material, and educa- 
tional welfare of our people at home—the laboring men in the 
shops, the farmers in the fields, and our soldiers in the trenches. 
In a word, it is necessary for the betterment of mankind in all 
the walks of life. Even the idle rich, lounging in their luxuri- 
ous parlors, will be benefited by it. 

America has need for physical strength, nerve power, which 
is vital to the issue that confronts us at this moment. We must 
have a sober America. A clear vision, a steady hand, and a 
stout heart are essential to the success of our arms. There is 
not a man on the Western Hemisphere who does not believe that 
America would be better off without these alcoholic stimulants, 
except probably some individual whose mind is either beclouded 
by the fumes of drink, influenced by political considerations, or 
suffering with a case of money-colored judgment. There is no 
argument in favor of the liquor traffic. There is no justification 
for using 4,000,000 bushels of foodstuffs per month in the manu- 
facture of beer and consuming coal that ought to be conserved 
to warm the freezing millions of this country next winter. 
There is no reason why whisky should be sold to add misery to 
our already suffering and sorely distressed people. Just be- 
eause it is profitable to the owners of whisky or the brewers 
is not an excuse or justification. When I hear the argument ad- 
vanced that it is improper or impolitie or unfair to stop the 
manufacture of beer or the sale of whisky because somebody's 
purse may suffer it fills my heart with mingled feelings of pity 
and contempt—pity for the person advancing the silly argu- 
ment, and ineffable contempt for the argument. 

The man who put the dollar above the welfare of the inno- 
cent child, the peace and happiness of the loving mother who 
blesses the toller's home, the man who holds the profits of the 
liquor business as of more importance to the world than all 
of those things that I have mentioned has a very peculiar stand- 
ard of value. It is a standard that the good men and women 
of the world will not accept; a standard that bears the stamp 
of disapproval of the great God of the universe. 

Mr. President, the most valuable thing beneath the stars is 
the human being. The humblest man, woman, or child in the 
United States to-day, I care not how low he may have 
fallen, is of more importance in the sight of God than the 
constellations that swing in the heavens, the swelling seas, the 
rushing rivers, and the boundless plains; and the most ac- 
ceptable service to God is service to man. The Man of Galilee 
emphasized that fact when He thus mildly reproved His disciples 
who sought to prevent Him from being annoyed by the attention 
of inconsequential people: 

Suffer the little children to come unto me, and forbid them not; for of 
such is the kingdom of God. 

Congress is legislating for the good of all the people of 
America and not to protect the pecuniary interests of the brew- 
ers and the liquor dealers. I do not desire to interfere with 
anybody’s legitimate business. I am in favor of prudent, well- 
digested legislation, that will do the most good to all and the 
least harm to any; but this legislation ought to be enacted. 

Mr. President, the verdict of the laboratory of industry and 
the judgment of the world is against alcohol, because it is a 
breeder of inefficiency. It has been weighed in the balance and 
found wanting. Every drop of the damnable stuff contains an 
eternity of woe. Every moment of joy which it brings to the 
drunken brain is paid for by 24 hours of suffering. It has 
blighted more -lives, frustrated more ambitions, caused more 
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heartaches, disappointment, and failure in the world than ail 
other agencies for evil combined. Thank God, the hard-hearted, 
firm-fisted captains of industry have at last joined with the 
mothers of America to drive this enemy out of our midst. These 
great masters of industry care little for the moral or social 
phases of the drink question. For years they turned a deaf ear 
to the pleadings of suffering women and children. They were 
willing that men should drink, until they discovered that drink 
rendered men less efficient. When they discovered that the man 
who drank was less efficient than the man who did not drink. 
they at once became prohibitionists. This discovery has led 
these great captains of industry to unite with the altruist, the 
philanthropist, and the humanitarian to rid the world of this 
incomparable curse. Alcohol might have trampled on the gar- 
ments of morality and social relations until doomsday, and it 
would not have worried industry as such; but when alcohol be- 
gins to tease and harass the great god of industry’s pet mascot, 
efficiency, it is quite another matter. Thank God, the truth has 
been brought to the surface. The world sees the liquor business 
in all its naked atrocity. 

Now is the time to strike the evil. Strike it down as a war 
emergency, and from this war emergency I confidently believe 
a great social, moral, and economic reform will be effected. 

I shall vote for this amendment, and with all my heart I hope 
that it may be agreed to by the Senate. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I make the point of no quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HENDERSON in the chair). 
ae apocnce of a quorum is suggested. The Secretary will call 

e roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Jones, Wash. Phelan Smoot 
Bankhead ellogg Poindexter Sterling 
Beckham Kenyon Pomerene Sutherland 
Benet King Ransdell Swanson 
Calder Knox Saulsbury Thomas 
Chamberlain Lenroot Shafroth Thompson 
Colt Lewis Sheppard ‘Trammell 
Curtis McCumber Sherman Underwood 
Fernald McKellar Shields Wadsworth 
Fletcher Martin Simmons Warren 
France Nelson Smith, Ariz Watson 
Ger New Smith, Ga. Wolcott 
Henderson Norris Smith, Md. 

Johnson, Cal. Nugent Smith, Mich. 

Jones, N. Mex. Overman Smith. S. C. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kine in the chair). Fifty- 
seven Senators haying answered to their names, a quorum is 
present. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I am not going to ask any 
Senator to vote for this joint resolution to grant these powers, 
nor am I going to ask any Senator not to do so; but as a member 
of the committee I deem it my duty, as well as my privilege, to 
state as nearly as I can the facts surrounding the telegraph, 
cable, and telephone business of this country, and to point out, 
as far as I am able to do so, the tremendous obligations which 
this country must assume if it takes over the operation of ali 
of these properties. 

As I have said before, I shall deem it my duty to give to the 
President every power which seems to be necessary, or which I 
believe may become necessary, to make more effective the prose- 
cution of this war. I think, however, it is due the Senate to 
know as much as possible about the steps it is to take if this 
measure is to pass. It is a question of surpassing importance. 
It is not merely a question of dollars to a few corporations. No 
man in the Senate is going to hesitate a moment about granting 
a power that merely affects the dollars of individuals or of cor- 
porations. We have set our faces to the East; we are bound to 
win this war; and to do so we are going to invoke every agency 
and every power that the genius, the ability, and the wealth of 
this country can command. But this step, especially the opera- 
tion of the telephones, touches the intimate social and personal as 
well as business relations of every citizen in this country, and we 
should at least know whether this step is necessary, whether it 
will add strength to the Government, and whether there is likely 
to arise any emergency in which the taking over of the telegraph 
and the telephone lines may aid the Government in the prosecu- 
tion of the war, ` 

It was the duty, I believe, of the committee to which the 
joint resolution was referred to have made as rapidly as pos- 
sible some investigation, some inquiry, so that we might have 
been able to inform the Senate of the conditions of the tele- 
graph and telephone business in this country. 

On Saturday at 5 o’clock in the afternoon the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. MARTIN] asked the committee to meet in the room 
of the Committee on Appropriations, and at that time the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina [Mr. Siamtons}] and Mr. Krrentn, the 
majority leader of the House of Representatives, the chairman 
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of the Committee on Ways and Means, met with the committee. 
The committee was urged by those gentlemen to say whether 
they would be willing to sit in vacation immediately to make 
a thorough investigation and as speedily as possible to report 
this bill to the Senate. Every member of the committee present 
expressed his willingness to do so, and the following resolution 
was adopted: 

It is moved that it is the sense of the Interstate Commerce Committee 
of the Senate that it ceed without delay to enter upon a hearing 
11. arrangement for’ the atgendancs. Sf 
interested parties, and that a report upon the resolution be made as 
soon as possible, 

At that time every member of the committee and the Demo- 
cratic leaders, in fact everyone present, urged that the in- 
vestigation be made and that a report of the facts be made to 
the Senate, That statement went out over the country to the 
thousands of people who are interested in the telephone and 
telegraph lines, and I have no doubt they assumed that they 
would be given an opportunity briefly to state thelr position 
before the committee. 

On Monday the committee met and without any discussion 
of the joint resolution voted to report it. The Senate refused 
to receive the report because only four members of the com- 
mittee voted for it. 

On Tuesday morning the committee met again. As President 
Carlton, of the Western Union Co., happened to be in town, 
and I understand expressed a wish to make a brief statement 
before the committee, he was permitted to do so. He did not 
place himself or his company in opposition to the taking over 
the telegraph lines if it was thought best as a war emergency, 
although he frankly admitted he knew of no reason why it 
should be done. I do not think the committee desires the 
opinion of any man as to whether it shall be done or shall not 
be done, but they ought to have the opinion of men who know 
the conditions of the telegraph and telephones and cables, the 
latter reaching many foreign countries, before making a recom- 
mendation. 

Mr. Carlton gave his testimony before the committee, Un- 
fortunately it has not been reperted accurately and has not been 
revised by him so that it can be in the hands of Senators. The 
committee did not even have before it the printed testimony of 
three of the Cabinet officials who testified before the House 
committee. It had not been printed at that time, or if it had 
been printed it was not available to the committee. 

The committee refused and voted down a resolution to invite 
Secretaries Daniels and Baker and Postmaster General Burle- 
son and the Chief of the Signal Corps to appear before the com- 
mittee and explain the reasons for taking over the telegraph, 
telephone, and cable companies. It voted down a motion to 
invite the independent telephone companies, numbering over 
8.000, whose representatives were outside the door and ready 
to be heard. It voted down a resolution to invite the Postal and 
the American Telegraph and Telephone Companies and the em- 
ployees of those companies to be heard, and, without any consid- 
eration at all, reported this measure, recommending that it pass, 

Mr. President, I am not criticizing the members of the com- 
mittee. I realize that on the question whether a power shall be 
granted to the President to take over telegraph and telephone 
lines, every Senator in this Chamber is able to consider and make 
up his mind for himself, provided he knows all the facts which 
a committee should have gathered and should have submitted 
to the Senate: There could not have been that compelling emer- 
gency for immediate action. The committee could have con- 
sidered the whole subject in two or three days. We have been 
going on in this war for a year and three months and not until a 
question arose betweea a pretended labor union and the Western 
Union Co. had any suggestion been made of any emergency or 
any reason why these numerous companies and these wires 
should be taken over by the Government. I do not say there 
may not be a reason, and if I had any reasonable ground to be- 
lieve that there is a valid reason, of course I should vote to do 
it. I should like to know from somebody what the emergency 
is, or the possible emergency, that is all. j 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that Congress ought to know 
these reasons. It ought to know the extent and ramifications 
of the various telephone and telegraph companies, and it ought 
particularly to know the ramifications of the cable lines reach- 
ing from this country to foreign countries, the conditions under 
which they are held; and it ought to know the obligations which 
the country is going to assume if it takes over the operation of 
these telephones which reach nearly every family in the United 
States, for there are more than 60,000,000 messages a day sent 
in this country, and they reach the intimate family associations 
of almost every man in the land. 
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Mr. WOLCOTT. Docs the Senator mean 60,000,000 tele- 
graphic messages? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Sixty million telephone messages. 

Mr. President, as briefly as possible, let me describe the 
property which will have to be taken over, and I see no escape 
from the proposition that if the telephone is taken over it must 
be taken over as a whole—all the independent. as well as the 
so-called Bell or American telegraph and telephone systems. 
The leading companies in the telegraph lines are the Western 
Union and the Postal. Connected with each of these com- 
panies are various subsidiary companies, in which the parent 
companies are interested or which they control by various 
leases and other arrangements. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. KiIxd in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Minnesota yield to the Senator from New 
Mexico? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I have just listened to the state- 
ment of the Senator as to the magnitude of the business of 
these companies. He is now proceeding to make a statement 
evidently the value of the properties. I should like 
to get the Senator’s view as to the relevancy of either of those 
inquiries. In other words, if it beeomes a war necessity te 
control these lines, what difference does the magnitude of the 
business or the amount of the property involved make. 

Mr. KELLOGG. It makes no difference whatever. I will 
say to the Senator, if it is necessary to take them over to win 
the war or to aid in the winning of the war, we will do so, and 
we will take over every industry in this land. We will vote 
every dollar that every man has got and we will give every last 
dollar of the national wealth to win the war. But it did seem 
to me that, in view of the circumstances, the Senate ought to 
know just what it is doing. If the Senate does not wish it, of 
course, I shall not take the time to go ahead. 

Mr. STERLING. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Minnesota if the compensation to be paid for the control, super- 
vision, and operation of the lines does not have something to do 
with or is not based te some extent on the value of the property 
taken, and is not that an important element? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Of course, that is true, and that is one of the 
questions which it took us many weeks to consider in the rail- 
road case. But no one is going to stop on account of expense 
to the Government or thereby be deterred from voting to au- 
thorize the President to take qver these lines. 

I was saying that those are the principal telegraph lines. 
There are a few independent companies, I shall not stop to 
take the time of the Senate to state the extent and the value of 
the telegraph and telephone companies. I ask to have inserted 
in the Recorp as a part of my remarks a summary of the report 
of the telephone companies and a brief statement of the capi- 
talization of property investments of the telegraph companies. 
The telegraph companies reporting to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission show a total investment of $154,149,113, although ' 
it appears from the testimony of Mr. Carlton that the assets of 
the Western Union alone are about $200,000,000. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Minne- 
sota yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I yield. 

Mr. POMERENE. Iam not sure that I understood the Sena- 
tor. Did he state that $154,000,000 was the value of the tele- 
graph or telephone companies? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Oh, no; the telegraph companies. The 
statement of classes A, B, and C of the telephone companies 
show property investments as reported to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission of $1,991,549,075. I will say here that, while 
some people have suggested a reason for taking over the tele- 
graph and cable lines, I have yet heard no suggestion of any 
reason for taking over the thousands of telephone companies 
in this country or any of them. 

Mr. WATSON, Will the Senator state what the classes 
are? 

Mr. KELLOGG. The Senator from Indiana asks me to state 
what are the classes. Class A is all companies having a gross 
income of over $250,000; class B, between $50,000 and $250,000; 
and class ©, from $10,000 to $50,000 per annum. I ask that this 
statement be placed at the end of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the request 
of the Senator from Minnesota will be granted. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I might say in passing that there are over 
8.000 independent telephone companies in this country, not 
counting the thousands of farmers’ lines that are connected up 
with the various other companies. The cable lines are still 
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more important. There are reasons, to my mind, that make it im- 
possible for the United States Government to own or to operate 
cable lines unless it has an agreement with the Governments 
cf all the countries to which those cable lines run. The West- 
ern Union Co. owns or, rather, leases two cable lines to Eng- 
land owned by the American Telegraph & Cable Co. I am-speak- 
ing from memory, and Imay not get these names accurately. 
It also has a lease of all of the lines of the Anglo-American 
Telegraph & Cuble Co., a corporation of Great Britain, four in 
number, I believe, extending from this country to England. It 
also owns or has a lease of the Direct Cable Co.’s line, an 
Engiish corporation, extending from this country also to 
England. 

The Postal Telegraph Co. has, I believe, four or five lines 
reaching between the same points, This company is the Com- 


mercial Cable Co., and is owned in some way by the Postal line, 
believe no code message is allowed to be sent over a cable by 


I do not know exactly how. 
The Central & South American Telegraph Co. owns various 


lines extending from Ehiladelphia to Cuba, from Cuba to Colon 
und l'anama, from Galveston to points in Mexico and along the 


western coast of Sonth America, across the South American 
Continent between Valparaiso and Buenos Aires, and up the 
eastern coast, as well as lines and connections into the interior 
of South America. The Western Union, I believe, holds the 
principal lines, which it acquired from the English company 
under n 99 years’ lease. I do not know the length of the lease 
of the Direct Cable Co. or of the American company which 
is connected with the Western Union Co. 

Mr. President, there are generally what are known as two 
systems of telephones in this country, the Bell system, which 
is known as the American Telephone & Telegraph Co., and the 
independent tines, numbering, as I said, over 8,000. It is abso- 
lutely impossible to separate those lines between the great 
trunk lines so-called and the subsidiary lines reaching to 
various towns and communities and even to farmers in this 
country, The great lines of long-distance or what we may call 
the trunk Hines are not separate from the lines which serve 
every man in the Senate and the people ef this country in their 
homes and their shops and their offices. The line between here 
and New York fs not operated ‘by trunk-line operatives. ‘There 
are no trunk-line operatives in the city of Baltimore. The 
local operator of the local company operates the through line, 
and it is so all over this country. Every town is connected up 
with some other telephone company and becomes an integral 
part of it. It is impossible to draw a line between the opera- 
tives of the trunk line or main line and the operatives of the 
small lines or the independent lines. It can not be done, and 
I believe, although I may be mistuken, that no way can be 
found to take over the telephone lines without taking them ‘all 
over and operating them as a unit. I do not say that ean not 
he done; of course, it can be done, but not economically and 
effectively. If the operation can be made more effective in 
the hands of the Government, which I think some Senators 
at least will have a doubt about, it can be done, but I doubt 
very much if these lines can be separated. 

Now, whatever may be said about the ‘necessity of taking 
over the telegraph and telephone lines, ‘the ‘cable lines occupy 
a different position, and they can not be taken over without 
the consent of foreign Governments, as I think I can explain. 
I might say in passing that no foreign nation in this war is 
operating its cable Hines. The cable lines are operated by 
American companies or by French or English companies. It 
is possible the ‘British Government may be operating the two 
German lines which it took at the beginning of the war. It 
disconnected those lines and connected them up with the shores 
of Great Britain, but, generally speaking, the lines are being 
operated by corporations. Of ‘course, the countries have ab- 
solute control over them. 

Now, take the question of censorship. No one is going to 
claim that any private corporation ought for a moment ‘to be 
allowed to communicate by telegraph or by telephone or by cable 
with anyone in ‘any foreign country unless cvery message 
Passes through the hands of and fs censored by an official of 
the American Government. If there is any more complete 
censorship that can be had than there exists to-day, of course 
everybody will be in favor of having it put into operation. 

The American Government to-day censors every single mes- 
sage which goes over a cable line or a telegraph line into a 
foreign country, and it must do so. There is no doubt about 
that, and I can not see, and in fact no suggestion has been made 
by any Cabinet oflicial or by anyone directly or indirectly to 
fhe committee, that a more complete censorship could take 
place than now exists. If it can, I should be in favor of grant- 
ing the power. In fact, I might say in passing that Congress 
provided in the trading-with-the-enemy act as follows: 


Whenever during the 
public safety demands 
rules and 


nt wur the President shall deem that the 


United States and bound to or from any foreign country. Any person 
who willfully ;cvades or attempts to evade the submission of any such 
communication to such : censorship or willfully uses or attempts to 
mse any code or other device for the purpose of co from such 
eensorship the intended meaning of such ‘communication shall be pun- 
Ashed as provided in section 16.of this act. 


Of course, it was not called to the attention of Congress 
when that act was passed that any other censorship was neces- 


‘| sary, and so far as I know no censorship of local telegraph and 


telephone messages within this country is possible or ever has 
been thought of. Of course, the mall to Europe is eensored, as 
it should be, and also the telegrams and cablegrams; in fact, I 


anyone except the Government of the United States, allied and 
neutral Governments. 

Mr. STERLING. Will the Senator permit an interruption? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I yield. 

Mr. STEnLING. I miglit call the attention of the Senator 
to the statement of Seeretary Baker before the House com- 
mittee, which is in line with what the Senator is stating. 

Mr. KELLOGG. ‘shall be glad to hear it. 

Mr. STERLING. He was asked the question by Mr. HAs- 
ILTON : 

Just there for a moment—you are preventing messages of impropcr 


character now? 
Secretary Baxen. Of plainly improper character. Or 


Said the questioner— 

‘if it happened to be n message about which you were in doubt you 
would exercise your discretion in that case? 

Secretary BAKER. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Of course, no message can be sent without 
being read by the same censor who would read the message if 
the Government owned and operated the cable line. 

Mr. WATSON. Does the Senator know of a single instance 
in which that confidence has been violated, or was evidence 
of any such instance brought to the committee? 

Mr. KELLOGG. No; and I have never heard of any com- 
plaint either of the telegraph or the telephone on the question 
of leaks, It is possible there has been such complaint, but the 
State Department or the other departments have not disclosed 
them. I-can not, of course, speak for them. 

Quite likely the President in taking over the cable lines, ifthe 
should do so, will consider all the things which I am saying to 
ithe ‘Senate, but I do think that Senators ought to understand 
It and know what those conditions are before we vote upon this 
measure. 

These cable lines—and this is an. important matter to this 
country—run from points in the United States to points in 
Nova Scotia or Cape Breton or New Foundland or the French 
island of San Pierre, or the Portuguese Azores, and thence 
traverse the Atlantic to Great Britain, to France, and for- 
merly of course, to Germany. Hence, the most vital sections of 
the cables, namely the Atlantic’ Ocean portions, are.completely 
under the jurisdiction of the British, French, or Portuguese 
Governments, and none of those Governments would be likely. to 
eonsent to the United ‘States Government owning and operat- 
ing a cable into their country. I do not say, of course, that: the 
British Government would not consent; I do not suy that the 
French Government and the Portuguese Government would not 
consent. I presume they would consent durigg the war if the 
United States Government thought it was necessary to take over 


ithe cable lines, but there are other Governments interested in 


this question of taking over the cable lines. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Minne- 
‘sota yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I yield. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The ‘Senator does not assume ‘that they 
would consent to complete control by the United States, but 
only such control as our present citizens or corporations would 
lave. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Of course the British Government would 
not consent to absolute control by the United States, use 
under its landing contract it reserves the right to protect 
the British Government in time of peace as well as war. ‘All 
foreign Governments will allow foreign corporations to make 
landings on their shores if these foreign corporations may be 
controlled by the Government where the landing is made with- 
out disturbing the relations between the two Goveruments. 
But no Government in time of peace will consent to a foreign 
Government building and operating a telegraph and telephone 
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line within its territorial borders. So Great Britain found, 
although it owns all local telegraph lines, that it was inadvisable 
te attempt to build cable lines to foreign countries owned by 
ths British Government or operated by the British Government, 
because no foreign country would permit it. 

The Western Union Telegraph Co. has a line to Cuba. It 
is now contemplating the construction of a line from Cuba 
to Brazil and to other points in South America, which I believe 
at present it reaches over the lines of a British corporation, 
although I am not absolutely sure of that. The Central & 
South American Telegraph Co. has lines running, as I stated 
before, I think, from this country not only to Cuba and the 
Central American States but to Mexico, and on down the coast 
into the interior of the countries on the west coast of South 
America, crossing the South American Continent at Valparaiso, 
extending up the east coast into the interior of the countries 
on the east coast, and connecting with other lines of telegraphic 
communication. 

Does anyone suppose that the South American countries are 
going to consent to a cable line or to a telegraph line being 
built in their countries and operated by the Government of the 
United States or being taken over and operated by the Govern- 
ment of the United States? Certainly not; and I do not presume 
that the United States Government would attempt to do so; cer- 
tainly not without the consent of the Governments to be affected. 
I do not presume that the President would attempt to do it; but I 
did think that the Senate ought to know—and I presume many 
Senators know just as well as I do—the conditions under which 
these cables are held. For instance, take the concessions 
granted to the Central & South American Telegraph Co. by 
some of the Governments of South America. Take the one 
granted by the Government of Mexico. The concession becomes 
yoid for the following reasons: 7 

In case this concession should be transferred to any foreign Govern- 
ment or State, or in case such should be admitted as partner in this 
enterprise. 

I am informed, although I have not read the concessions, that 
similar clauses are in the concessions granted by all of the 
South American and Central American countries. That is un- 
doubtedly true, and there is a reason for it, as I have hereto- 
fore explained. We would not for a moment consent to Great 
Britain building telegraph and cable lines into our country. 
Canada has not taken over its telegraph lines during the 
present war; they are operated by private companies, and for 
the reason that Canada knows that no censorship between indi- 
viduals in the same country is going to do the Government any 
good, except for the purpose of detecting criminals. I under- 
stand that every telephone and telegraph company is under 
the direction of the secret-service agents of this Government 
in assisting in the discovery of crime or in the arrest of 
criminals. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. May I interrupt the Senator from 
Minnesota? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Minne- 
sota yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I yield. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Assuming that the President under- 
took to take charge of the telegraph systems of the country, 
what would necessarily follow in cases where the present own- 
ers of the telegraph systems have agreements such as the 
Senator says they have with foreign countries? Would it not 
result at once in confining our whole system to our own con- 
tinent because of the objections of foreign countries? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Undoubtedly our concessions for cables in 
foreign countries might be forfeited. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. So it would practically cut the United 
States off from telegraphic communication with other countries? 

Mr. KELLOGG. It would cut us off from owning cable lines 
to other countries. If the South American countries should 
take possession of and operate them in connection with us, we, 
of course, could use them, but we should lose the cable lines. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, It would practically isolate us, so far 
as telegraph communication is concerned, unless we entered 
into agreements with foreign countries? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Yes. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The Senator from Minnesota has just 
read the franchise or the agreement between one of the tele- 
graph companies and some of the South American Republics. 
I presume that similar agreements have been made with many 
of those countries where the Western Union or other companies 
are now operating. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I have no doubt of it, though I can not 
speak from personal knowledge, because I have never examined 
their contracts, 


Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Miune- 
sota yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Undoubtedly the Senator will cover the 
matter before he leaves that branch of it, but I desire to ask: 
Is it not a general principle with Governments, our own in- 
cluded, not to permit any other sovereignty to acquire not only 
coastal rights but also interior rights of property or franchises, 
and to confine communications of foreign Governments to those 
of a diplomatic or consular nature, and thereby safeguard com- 
munication between civilized powers? 

Mr. KELLOGG. So far as I know, no country permits a 
foreign country to establish telegraph and cable lines or any 
other public utilities within its borders; and the cable lines of 
the world generally are owned by private corporations. The 
private corporation, of course, is under the control of the parent 
government where it is organized, and it is under the contro! 
of the foreign Government where it goes with its telegraph and 
cable lines, so that the foreign Government is protected. When 
an American company builds a line into its territory, the for- 
eign Government can control the corporation, but it can not 
control another foreign Government, and it will not, at least 
in times of peace, permit anything of the kind. I do not doubt 
for a moment that our allies will permit anything that is neces- 
sary or which is deemed to be necessary. 

Mr. Carlton promised to send to the committee copies of his 
contracts and the opinion of his counsel, but there has not been 
time for them to arrive, and I wish to say to Senators that I 
have not had time since this matter came up to give it thorough 
consideration. I am therefore simply giving the Senate for 
what it is worth the views that I have and the knowledge that 
I have acquired in years past, with what little I have acquired 
within the last two or three days. I think the covenant in the 
contract between the Anglo-Americau Co., which is the British 
corporation which leased its lines to the Western Union Co., is 
as follows: 

The Western Union Co. will not mortgage, charge, assign, transfer, 
underlet, or part with the possession or beneficial N 9 of, or 
permit to be taken in execution the premises for the time being com- 
prised in the demise hereby made, or any rt thereof; but so that this 
present covenant and provision shall not prevent the Western Union 
Co. from assigning its interest under this present lease in the said 
eee along with its entire undertaking, tncluding its present and 

‘uture landing system to any ether responsible company: Provided, 
That such company shall first have entered into a deed of covenant with 
the Anglo Co., assuming liability for, and covenanting to perform and 
observe all the obligations and liabilities of, the Western Union Co. 
under this present lease. 

And there is a clause in the landing right of these cable com- 
panies in Great Britain which gives the British Government 
control over them; a reservation which any self-respecting 
government must put in any landing right that it grants to any 
company. So I say that, while Great Britain undoubtedly 
would, if it were necessary, grant the right for our Govern- 
ment to take over the cable lines running from here to England, 
and the French Government undoubtedly might grant the same 
right to any lines running to France, it is not at all certain that 
the South American or other countries would grant such rights. 

Mr. President, the extension of the cables of this country to 
foreign countries is one of the greatest industrial conceptions 
of our people. We to-day, with one unimportant exception, 
control every cable line extending from here to Europe, and 
plans are being made to extend them to the Scandinavian coun- 
tries and to extend the other cable lines of the Western Union 
to South American countries. If, after this war, we are going 
to maintain that commercial supremacy that the genius and 
wealth of this country entitle us to maintain in the markets of 
the world, we shall need to push our cable lines in competition 
with other countries all over the world, together with control 
of the cable lines across the Pacific to the Orient. 

When these lines were taken over by the American companies 
the charges were very largely reduced. Under the old conserva- 
tive management of the British companies they did not believe 
it possible to reduce the charges on messages between here and 
Europe and maintain their dividends upon their properties; 
yet the Western Union Co. has reduced the charges so that you 
can send a commercial letter to-day for 5 cents a word instead 
of 25 cents, and they are making just as much as ever; indeed, 
I think they are making more. Their earnings have been largely 
increased, and the business men of this country have reaped 
the benefit of that progressive policy that American genius has 
brought forward. 

Do we want the cable lines in this country to become Govern- 
ment institutions, as the private lines have been in some foreign 
countries? I shall have something to say upon the effective- 
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ness of government operation and ownership of telegraph lines 
in foreign countries before I have finished my remarks, if I do 
not wear out the patience of the Senate. 

Mr. KNOX, Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Suepparp in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Minnesota yield to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. KNOX. May I ask the Senator from Minnesota a ques- 
tion in connection with the concession for a line between here 
and the Republic of Mexico? As I recall what the Senator read, 
there was a provision that the concession should be forfeited if 
it were transferred to any foreign government, or if any foreign 
government was taken into partnership in connection with the 
operation of the line. Those are the two points that I eaught. 
The question I want to ask the Senator from Minnesota is this: 
In his judgment, would the taking over for a limited period, 
and for a specific purpose, the possession of these lines for mili- 
tary purposes, amount to the conveyance of the concession or the 
ndmission into partnership of this Government in the sense that 
it would work a forfeiture under the clause which he has just 
read? 

Mr. KELLOGG. So far as the neutral countries are concerned 
that are not interested in this war. I should say it would. I do 
not see any difference, so far as those countries are concerned, 
and the object they have to attain, between taking over and op- 
erating such companies temporarily. and taking them over and 
operating them permanently, The right which they have sought 
to protect is the right of their Government against any foreign 
Government owning a cable line in their territory. I have not 
had time to give this matter careful consideration, but it is a 
matter that should be thought of, and I would suggest that Mr. 
Lansing be asked whether he thinks it is wise to take over the 
cable lines. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, if the Senator will indulge me 
for just a moment, under the terms of this joint resolution, 
which does not provide for the taking over or even invite the 
President presently to take over these lines, it seems to me that 
the first step that would be taken by the President would be 
through the Department of State to confer with the diplomatic 
representatives of other countries, so as to bring about an un- 
derstanding that the taking over for military purposes of these 
lines should not work a forfeiture, and that the President of 
the United States certainly, if confronted with the fact that a 
forfeiture would be worked by taking them over temporarily, 
would not take the cable lines, but would confine the exercise 
of his authority to the lines in the United States. Does it not 
seem that that would be the reasonable course for the Govern- 
ment to pursue? So far as I am concerned, I can not think 
that it is possible, with respect to any cable lines with which I 
am familiar, that we would have any difficulty in getting the 
consent of foreign Governments. 

Mr. Does the Senator think there might be any 
difficulty in getting the consent of Mexico and some of the 
South American countries? 

Mr. KNOX. I do not. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Of course, the suggestion of the Senator is 
a reasonable one. I have not suggested that the President 
would go ahead and take over the cable lines without the con- 
sent of foreign Governments; but why is it necessary to do 
that? Great Britain, France, and Italy have not found it 
necessary to take over and operate cable lines, because they 
know that they can be absolutely controlled and censored just 
as effectually in the hands of the corporations as they can be 
in the hands of the Government. If they can not be, I should 
say take them over, because the first thing we wish to do is to 
make secure the transmission of news from here to Europe and 
from Europe to this country. 

I am simply suggesting to the Senate some of the things that 
should be considered before we take over these lines; and, for 
the benefit of those enthusiastic gentlemen who believe that the 
Government in times of peace can do everything better than 
private individuals and who believe that this is the beginning of 
a permanent policy, I wish to say that no foreign country will 
ever permit this country to own cable lines and telegraph lines 
within its borders, if it is a self-respecting Government. Fur- 
thermore, as the Western Union Co. and the Postal Telegraph 
Co, own or control by lease the ocean cables, how can the Gov- 
ernnient take over the local companies without taking over the 
cables, for a taking over of the Western Union and the Postal 
companies ipso facto takes over the cables? It is of vast im- 
portance to this country that our lines of communication shall 
reich the fast-developing wealth of the South American coun- 
tries and shalt reach the Orient, where millions of people to-day 
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are awakening to the industrial activities of the world: I am 
not suggesting that the President would attempt to take over the 
English cable lines and operate them without obtaining the con- 
sent of the British Government, and I presume that consent 
would be obtained. ; 

Now, so far as the control of the telegraph lines and of the 
telephone lines of this country is concerned, they probably rest 
upon a different basis. Undoubtedly the taking over of the tele- 
phone lines would make greater confusion and they would be 
more difficult to manage after their taking over than would the 
telegraph lines. Their number, their ramifications, and the 
fact that their management, especinily in the case of the 
smaller companies, is, to a large extent, personal, undoubtedly 
would make it much more difficult to take over and control the 
telephone lines than to take over and control the telegraph lines. 

So far as the telegraph lines are concerned, I say that I be- 
lieve Canada has not found it necessary to take over her lines. 
I personally have no knowledge of any reason, military or 
otherwise, for taking over the telegraph lines in this country. 
Mr. Carlton was asked that question, and he said he did not 
wish to oppose the Government taking them if it was thought 
best; he made that very distinct and very plain; but he added 
that, whatever might be said about the telegraph lines, so far 
as the telephone lines were concerned he could conceive of no 
reason whatever why they should be taken over. He has no in- 
terest whatever in the telephone systems of the country. The 
telephone companies are entirely separate and distinct from the 
telegraph companies, and there is no ownership or control be- 
tween them, as I understand. 

Of course, everyone knows that people do not send private 
communications, code messages, by telephone, and it is incon- 
ceivable that the Government or anybody else uses the telephone 
for private messages which might have effect upen the military 
operations of the Government. If there are reasons why the 
telegraphs should be operated by the Government to prevent 
leaks in messages better than can be provided against by private 
individuals, I should be very glad if any Cabinet official, or 
anyone else, would give us the reasons. I thought we ought to 
have the head of the Signal Service, having charge of that 
department of the Government, before the committee; but 
other members of the committee thought differently. 

So far as efficiency of management is concerned, unless the 
Government could make every employee a soldier and compel 
him to work and prevent him from striking, I believe every- 
body would admit that the management could not be more effee- 
tive for the Government than it is now. I notice that Secretary 
Daniels has said that the Government has been compelled to 
build various private lines to plants and shipyards in this 
country, because the telegraph and telephone systems were 
overtaxed. I am informed that the Government has not built 
one single line to any plant; they have been built by the Amer- 
ican Telegraph & Telephone Co. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, will the Senator say 
whether those lines as to which he has just referred are op- 
erated by the Government? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I think they are not, but I can not say 
definitely as to that. I think they are operated the same as all 
other lines in this country are operated. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a mo- 
ment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Benet in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Minnesota yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I yield. 

Mr. KING. Is there any evidence in the record or in any of 
the hearings to indicate that the telegraph companies have 
shown any disinclination to construct any additional lines to 
the various plants referred to by the Senator when the business 
needs of the plants and of the Government require additional 
construction? 

Mr. KELLOGG. There is no such evidence before the com- 
mittee. I have read the testimony of Secretaries Daniels and 
Baker, and of Postmaster General Burleson, and I do not re- 
member anything of that kind in their testimony; and I am in- 
formed that there has been no such disinclination. Of course, 
everybody realizes that the telegraph and telephone wires of the 
country are taxed to their limit, but the question of extension, 
as Mr. Carlton says, is a question of getting material. He said, 
“We have the money to make all the extensions and additions 

from time to time; but it is a question of getting 
material.” They have not asked any assistance from the Gov- 
ernment. I only know as to what Mr. Carlton testified; I do 
not know as to the other companies, because they have not ap- 
peared before the committee. 
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Postmaster General Burleson frankly admits that he is for 
Government ownership of telegraph, telephone, and cable lines, 
and he says that every other government operates its own tele- 
graph lines. That is true, with some exceptions. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Min- 
nesota yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I yield. 

Mr. WATSON. Did not Secretary Baker make the same 
assertion and did not Secretary Daniels make the same asser- 
tion, namely, that they had favored Government ownership of 
these lines; that they hoped now there would be no limitation 
placed on the Government control and that it would finally 
merge into Government ownership? 

Mr. KELLOGG. As I recall, Postmaster General Burleson 
did. I think his attitude is well understood by everybody in 
the Senate; but my recollection is that Secretary Baker said 
that he would place no limit as to time upon Government con- 
trol, in the same way as he thought that no limit should have 
been placed upon the railroad control. I do not remember that 
he expressed himself as being in favor of Government owner- 
ship; I do not think he did. He failed to state, however, that 
no foreign Government operates its own cable linc; he failed to 
state that they have found it inadvisable, and probably impos- 
sible, to construct and operate their cable lines. They control 
them, of course. The cable line that is now in operation from 
Great Britain to South America, I believe, is owned by a Brit- 
ish corporation. I am not familiar with its organization. I 
have explained why I believe that it is impossible for this 
Government to go into the ownership of foreign cables. 

It is entirely possible for us, of course, to inaugurate now a 
policy of Government ownership of telegraph and telephone 
systems. Great Britain has owned its telegraph lines since 
1870; but their operation under the Government has been very 
unsatisfactory. The Government also owns the local telephone 
lines in Great Britain. The French Government owns the 
French telegraph and telephone lines, but their operations have 
been more unsatisfactory than the operations of the British 
lines; the operations of Italian lines, owned also by the Gov- 
ernment, are worse than the French lines; and the Spanish 
lines, I think, are the worst of all. That is about the history 
of the government operation of telegraphs and telephones in 
Europe. 

Did you ever try to telephone upon a French or Italian system 
or a Spanish system and compare it with the system of the 
United States? Why, in this country, where we have only 6 
per cent of the population of the world, we have 65 per cent 
of the telephones of the world. They reach almost every home 
in this land, and our business and social intercourse is carried 
on oyer the telephone. The telegraph is comparatively unimpor- 
tant, as compared with the telephone, in this country. As I 
said before, we are the inventors of the telegraph and the tele- 
phone, and no foreign government owning them has ever taken 
nny steps in their advancement. . We have been the pioneers, 
and all the great inventions for the perfection of the telephone 
and the telegraph were conceived by American minds. What 
has done that? American brains and ingenuity and American 
enterprise in the great field of commerce. You do not get inven- 
tive genius from Government clerks and Government operation. 
That is not an argument against Government operation in times 
of war if it is necessary, and I make no argument against it 
if it is necessary; and even if the operation would be less effi- 
cient, as I believe it would be, following the example of the 
railroads, I should be in favor of it if there were any reasonable 
ground for taking them over. 

I am aware, as the Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD] 
says, that this is simply a grant of power; and, as I said in the 
opening of my remarks, I do not wish to try to persuade Sena- 
tors against giving the power or in favor of it. I do wish to 
state some of the conditions as they appear to me, because it is 
announced, as it was announced in the case of the railroads, 
that this is the beginning of Government ownership; and while, 
of course, men will differ on that subject, I, for one, am not in 
favor of Government ownership permanently of telegraphs, tele- 
phones, or railroads. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kine in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Minnesota yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I do. 

Mr. LENROOT. I should like to have the Senators view as 
to the power that will be conferred by the joint resolution. 
The Senator is, of course, familiar with the power sought to be 
_exercised by the President and the Railroad Administrator un- 
der the act of 1916, before the railroad- control net was passed 


by Congress, wherein they attempted to exercise the power of 
control on the theory that while under Government control they 
were not subject to the laws enacted by Congress or by the 
States, I want to ask the Senator, if that same power should 
be asserted in the case of the telephones and telegraphs, whether 
in his opinion they, would have the right, if that power did ex- 
ist, as in the case of the railroads, to refuse to receive messages, 
and thus establish a complete censorship? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Oh, undoubtedly the Federal Government 
would have the power to take over all the telegraph and tee- 
phone lines and only send Government messages and make a 
8 censorship; and if that is necessary that should be 

one. 

Mr. LENROOT. That really goes to the question whether 
they would have the power to discriminate as between private 
messages; in other words, whether they were bound as common 
carriers while under Government control and operation. 

Mr. KELLOGG. The Government, when it takes over the 
telegraphs and the telephones for Government operation as a 
war measure, in my opinion, can do anything it pleases with 
them. It can discriminate or absolutely deny anyho:ly the right 
to use the lines. Not for a moment do I think the Government 
would do it, but it has the power to do it; and I am uot denying 
that that power is a proper power, because I am one of the 


men who believe that the war power is a power to do anything 


that is necessary to save the Nation. I do not belieys, of course, 
that the ordinary constitutional restrictions and protections of 
human life and human rights and property should be set aside 
unless it is necessary; but if it is necessary it is au overruling 
end controlling power. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KELLOGG. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Of course, no one can disagree 
with the statement just made by the Senator from Minnesota ; 
but I rose to ask him whether, in his judgment, the railroads 
would ever be turned back to their owners? I should like to 
ask him, in the same connection, whether, if we turn over to 
the Government the telegraph and telephone systems, we may 
ever expect that they will return to private ownership? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, in this time, when the 
foundations of world society are being shaken, when we are 
passing through a period of change unknown since the de- 
struction of the Roman Empire, it is impossible for any man 
to predict what will occur in the next few years. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Min- 
nesota yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. KELLOGG. If the Senator will allow me to complete 
the statement. If this war ends by the victory of the allied 
people over a criminal autocracy, so that nations can have a 
right to regulate their life as they please, and we return again 
to the paths of peace, I hope we shall return again to the in- 
dustrial relations in that regard that existed before; but 
we are going back to a new world, to new conditions, and no 
man can tell what it will be necessary for this people to do 
in the next 10 years. I believe firmly that we have grown 
great and prosperous and advanced in civilization and in all 
of its arts and in education under a system of competition 
between man and man; that that has made the great American 
citizen who is to-day combating Germany; and I believe that 
the condition of initiative and competition should continue after 
the war. But whether we will take back the railroads or not 
I can not say, nor can I even venture an opinion. 

I now yield to the Senator from Illinois, 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I first want to say to the Senator 
that I am one of the men on this side who wholly agrees with 
his doctrine that when war is declared under our form of gov- 
ernment the Commander in Chief can do anything that is neces- 
sary to preserve this Government. I have been arguing that. 
I have been insisting on it. 

I ask the able Senator his view on the following: Such being 
true, assuming that to be the correct basis, does not the Senator 
feel that if there is a war emergency requiring fhe taking over of 
these wires, the President, in the exercise of the war power, 
could do it without this joint resolution, and that even if we 
should defeat the joint resolution the power still would inhere 
in him to do all the things this joint resolution authorizes, basing 
it on the war necessity? ’ 

Mr. KELLOGG. Oh, I suppose that if the President thought 
the Nation was imperiled by the ownership in private hands of 
the telegraph line from here to New York he could send out the 
Army and take possession of it, as he could take possession of 
anything in this country as an immediate war necessity ; but the 
Attorney General, I am informed, has given an opinion that the 
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power does not exist without a statute; and I for one would 
prefer, if the President thinks it is necessary to act, and we agree 
with him that it may be necessary, that we should enact a stat- 
ute giving him authority. I do not believe in the President exer- 
cising his undefined war power without an enabling act of 
Congress unless it is an overruling necessity. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Minne- 
sota yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Certainly. 

Mr. KNOX. Does the Senator from Minnesota agree with the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis] that the President, as the 
Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy, has these war 
powers at all? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Oh, no; I did not understand that to be the 
position of the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. KNOX. My own judgment is that the President does not 
have any war powers; that he is not given any war powers by 
the Constitution of the United States. The war powers are 
vested in the Congress. The President exercises those war 
powers, not as Commander in Chief but as President of the 
United States. 

As Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy, of course, he 
is at the head of the Military Establishment; but there are no 
war powers vested in the Military Establishment. The war 
powers are vested in the Congress, and Congress vests them in 
the President; and the President, as the executive head of 
the Nation, just as he does in relation to our civil affairs, exer- 
cises these powers that the Congress confers upon him. 

I am perfectly certain, so far as the Senator from Minnesota 
is concerned, that he agrees with me that the President, while 
he might physically take possession of the line, for instance, 
between here and New York, would not be taking it under any 
right he enjoys under the Constitution of the United States, and 


. I do not think he ever contemplated or will contemplate any 


such action as that without the previous authority of Congress; 
and the fact that this joint resolution is pending here now is 
the best illustration of the attitude the President of the United 
States himself takes toward that proposition. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KELLOGG. Oh, I quite agree with the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, if the Senator will pardon me. I was evidently 
misunderstood. I say undoubtedly the President, as the Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army, as a temporary expedient, might 
send out the Army and take possession of a telephone line or 
telegraph line if he thought that line was being used to com- 
municate with an enemy, just as was done in the War of the 
Rebellion; but that is, you might say, a daily operation of the 
Army. The President, of course, exercises the war powers 
which Congress gives him. Congress has, perhaps, an undefined 
power; no man can define it entirely unless he knows the 
exigencies which may arise; but Congress may do what is 
necessary to save the Nation. Of course, Congress can not, nor 
can the President, destroy the Constitution. I am not one who 
believes that the Constitution is suspended during war. It was 
made for times of peace and prosperity and times of war, and it 
has been great enough for both. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Min- 
nesota yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I do. 

Mr. LEWIS. May I not ask the able Senator from Minne- 
sota and likewise the able Senator from Pennsylvania if it is 
not their view that after Congress has exercised the power 
which they correctly infer and rightfully describe, and declares 
war, and creates the President of the United States, as under 
the Constitution, the Commander in Chief, he is then, in the 
conduct of that war, vested with the discretion of conducting it 
by such means and methods as according to his judgment are 
necessary for the national defense? 

Mr. KELLOGG. He is vested with the discretion in the direc- 
tion of the Army and the Navy in their operations; but Con- 
gress must raise the Army and the Navy, and provide for car- 
rying on the war. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, if the Senator from Minnesota 
will yield to me for a moment, because I was included in the 
question asked by the Senator from Ilinois—— 

Mr. KELLOGG, I yield. 

Mr. KNOX. I should like to say that I entirely agree with 
what the Senator from Minnesota has just said in relation to 
the President directing the military operations of the Govern- 
ment; and over those military operations we have no control 
whatever, except as we may control them by the means that 
we provide for their conduct. But we are talking now about 
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a requisitory power. The President of the United States, in 
the actual conduct of war upon the field of battle or within a 
zone which is occupied for military operations, may, under ex- 
treme circumstances of necessity, exercise an arbitrary requisi- 
tory power in respect to your property or mine. 

For instance, if a brigade of soldiers were marching from 
one city to another, and the soldiers or their animals needed 
food, and there were storehouses of food available, and no 
time to go through the legal operation of acquiring it by the 
Government, the President, through a general or colonel or any 
other officer in commmand—it would be the act of the Presi- 
dent—could seize that food for the maintenance of those armies. 
But the President can not requisition the property of the citizen, 
or of the corporation created by the laws of the country, with- 
out express authority of Congress, and that authority of Con- 
gress must not only be clearly given but in the giving of the 
authority there must be a provision for compensation. Those 
requisitory powers are the powers that we have been granting 
him ever since war was declared, and the mere declaration of 
war does not enlarge in any sense the powers of the President, 
except as the Senator from Minnesota has just illustrated in 
respect to the military operations of the Army and Navy. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, when I was interrupted I 
was discussing the suggestions of Postmaster General Burleson, 
because I belleve that his anxiety to take over the telephone, 
telegraph, and cable lines is inspired by his thorough belief that 
the Government should own and operate them all. 

I do not think that is a consideration which should weigh 
with the Senate at this time. We ought not now to decide any 
such question of future policy for this, country. We have 
existed for nearly a hundred years without Government opera- 
tion of these public utilities. That question should be settled 
after the war is over. Whatever we do now should be confined 
to a military necessity; but as that consideration will un- 
doubtedly affect the minds of some men who disagree with me, 
and on that question, of course, fair-minded men do disagree, 
and I am not one of those who believe that the man who holds 
the other opinion does not know anything about the subject, I 
say it may be permissible for me to make a few suggestions 
about the subject which Mr. Burleson testified in regard to 
before the House committee. 

The telegraph system in this country and the telephone sys- 
tem in this country are the cheapest and the most efficient in 
the world. Compared with Great Britain, where the use of 
the telegraph is very general, ours is cheaper and more efficient, 
I wish to call the attention of the Senate to the report of a 
committee appointed by the British Government to look into 
the question of retrenchment in public expenditures, which 
committee made its report on the 21st of February, 1916. I 
read a paragraph therefrom: 

The history of the telegraphs is most unsatisfactory. They were 
taken over in 1870 at a cost (including capital expenditure on exten- 
sions) of £10,129,687 ($50,648,435) in the anticipation that they would 
yleld a profit to the State. After the second year of post-office man- 
agement the profits failed to cover interest on the capital outlay. 

ear by year the financial position has grown worse. In recent years 
the loss upon working has not been less than £1,000,000 ($5,000,000) 
a year, and this loss includes nothing for interest due to the State upon 
the aggregate losses of previous years, 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Minne- 
sota yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I yield. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. Will the Senator be kind enough to give 
at length the title of that document, so that I can identify it 
in the Recorp? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I am unable to give any other information 
as to it. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Is it a public document? Has it been 
printed in this country as a public document? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I do not think it has. I take it from a 
pamphlet which was written by a gentleman in whom I have 
confidence, Of course I can not vouch for its accuracy. 

. Mr. BRANDEGEE. I simply wanted to have means of 
identifying the document from which the Senator is reading, 
so that I could read it. 

Mr. KELLOGG. This is from an open letter submitted to 
the Joint Committee on Interstate Commerce, which has in 
charge the investigation of the railroads, 

From the same letter it appears that in a speech in the 
House of Commons on April 30, 1914, Postmaster General Hob- 
house, of Great Britain, said that within the last 40 years the 
telegraph expenditures of the British Government exceeded the 
telegraph receipts by $110,000,000, not including interest on 
the original purchase money, nor interest on the annual losses, 
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nor any provision for amortization. If these were included, the 
loss would have been $200,000,000. , 

I now read what purport to have been the conclusions of a 
committee of the Public Service Commission, who held their 
convention in San Francisco on October 12, 1915: 


When we consider, therefore, how intimately the public welfare is 


bound up with an adequate development of our wire service and the de- 
plorable consequences—from the standpoint of extent, and 
of service—which have followed attempts of 1 


regulation. til such 
7 is adduced of a more conclusive character 
Bia Nt Rech e, en 
. — of communication by regulation. 

Mr. President, so far as the Government ownership of tele- 
graphs and telephones is concerned, it is not fair to compare 
them with the mail, and especially the telephone system., When 
a man sends a letter, it is sealed. There is no censorship, I 
believe, of local letters in this country, and we never will per- 
mit such a thing. It is contrary to the spirit of our institu- 
tions; at least, there is no legal censorship of that kind. There 
is, of necessity, a censorship of letters going abroad. It is a 
war necessity, and it is proper; but the telephone and, to a less 
degree, the telegraph is to a certain extent public. The tele- 
phone reaches every home, and is bound up with the intimate 
personal relations of the family and the individual. It is not 
necessary for the Government to use it for the communication 
of confidential messages. I believe it would be intolerable, ex- 
cept as a war necessity, that the telephone should be open to 
every Government employee of this country. I believe that the 
telegraph should not be so open. ‘There are in many of the 
States, and there should be, the strongest penalties for disclos- 
ing private messages over the telegraph; and certainly in times 
of peace we do not wish any governmental authority to have 
access to the telephone and telegraph communications between 
people in this country, and it is not necessary. I have yet to 
have pointed out to me any censorship which any government 
exercises over its interior telegraphs. Why, in France, Gen. 
Pershing has taken possession of the telegraph lines that he 
uses, They are not allowed to be in French Government opera- 
tion; and, of course, upon the battle fronts our Government will 
take possession of the telegraph that it operates in connection 
with its armies. But I do not know that it is necessary in this 
country; and as for efficiency, I doubt if we will get as efficient 
service under governmental control as we get under private 
control, 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Dees the Senator from Minne- 
sota yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I do. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Was there any evidence before the com- 
mittee as to how the Government now, through any of its officials, 
has access to the dispatches which go over the telegraph lines 
of the country? 

Mr. K There was no evidence at all on the sub- 
ject before the committee. There was no evidence before the 
committee except Mr. Cariton’s testimony. I think any super- 
vision of the telegraph messages that I have heard of is entirely 
proper and only in the interest of the country. I have no 
knowledge of anything else. There was no testimony taken on 
the subject. 

Everyone knows that in sending messages the telegraphers 
are valuable according to their efficiency. It is not an ordinary 
employment. It needs keenness, promptness, ability, and spirit 
to make a good telegraph operator. The enterprise of the tele- 
graph operators of this country, I believe, is commendable. I do 
not believe that ordinarily such service is given by Government 
clerks. There is something in the very nature of Government 
service that seems to take away the enterprise of the individual, 
the hope of promotion. But if there is any reason why the tele- 
graph should be controlled by the Government or if there is any 
emergency liable to arise, of course, no one will raise any ob- 
jection. 

I am not going to discuss the conflict between the Western 
Union Co. and certain officials of the Commercial Telegraphers’ 
Union. We carried on this war for a year and three months 
without any suggestion from anybody tha! there was a neces- 
sity for taking over the telegraph lines ben suddenly the 
Commercial Telegraphers’ Association threatened a strike on 
the Western Union lines. Of course, everybody knows that the 
continuity of telegraph service and telephone service and rail- 


road service is doubly important in time of war, and the Gov- 
ernment can not for a moment permit the suspension, and I do 
not believe that there ever was or is to-day any danger of a 
strike among the telegraph operators of the country. The 
so-called Commercial Telegraphers’ Association, Mr. Carlton 
testified, had not one single member on the lines of the Western 
Union Co., and it only has about 2,500 members altogether in 
this country and Canada, and I think he said about 1,200 in 
this country. I take that statement also from a pamphlet which 
was furnished by him to the committee. 

The reason why there was no strike on the Western Union 
line was that there was nobody to strike, because this associa- 
tion had no membership on that line. I have no doubt every 
Senator has received dozens of messages from telegraphers all 
over the country that they have no idea of striking. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President 

Mr. KELLOGG. Furthermore, on Sunday afternoon this 
Commercial Telegraphers’ Association called a meeting of the 
40,000 telegraphers of the Western Union Co. and asked them 
to attend, in order to signify their intention of joining the 
Commercial Telegraphers’ Association, and only 56 of them sig- 
nified their willingness out of over 40,000. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Minne- 
sota yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I do not know whether the Sena- 
tor heard my telegram this morning, but 300 operators and em- 
ployees in the Western Union in Detroit did say they had no 
intention of striking and were entirely satisfied and want no 
change from private ownership to Government ownership. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I have heard various messages read in the 
Senate to that effect, and received many of them myself, and I 
have received messages from other trade associations to the 
same effect. 

Mr. Carlton testified that the Western Union had no objection 
to unions and thousands of their employees belong to the Amer- 
ican Railway and Telegraph Association—if that is the correct 
name—and many of their linemen belong to associations; but 
he did say that they were not willing for this association, whose 
sole object is a strike, to work upon their lines; that more than 
78 per cent of their employees are now organized, or have or- 
ganized a union; that he believes in unions and the right of a 
union to . I believe that every labor man has the same 
right to combine that capital has to combine, and I believe they 
are entitled to enjoy the benefits of combined bargaining with 
their employers to better their working conditions, their wages, 
and hours of labor. 

I never have, and am not now, opposed to reasonable labor 
unions. I am opposed to the I. W. W., which is a union of de- 
struction and not ef construction. I do not believe that there 
would have been or will be a strike of telegraphers upon the 
wire lines of this country. I have never known an occasion to 
arise where from all over the country came the voice of the 
labor men as has come from these telegraphers from every part 
of the land, that they are loyal to the Government and loyal 
to auer employers and intend to do everything they can to win 

s war. 

I shall not, as I said before, attempt to review this contro- 
versy. Evidently the public call for a strike upon the Western 
Union line was a bluff and there was no possibility of any such 
strike. Of course this Government is not going to permit a 
strike on the railroads or on the telegraph lines or on the tele- 
phone lines. 

Mr. President, it is easy in time of war and under the guise 
of war power to take steps into untried fields which may be of 
great injury to the public. I agree with what the Senater from 
Alabama [Mr. Unprrwoop] said. We did not hesitate to call 
upon the splendid young men of this land to fight the battles 
upon the bloodstained fields of Europe. We are not going to 
hesitate to conscript wealth, publie utilities, capital, labor, 
everything that is necessary for the war and to make our cause 
a success. Let us not, however, under the guise of war neces- 
sity attempt to equalize all human endeavor and to socialize this 
land. Iam nota socialist. The theory and dreams of socialism 
have been tried over and over again since the dawn of civiliza- 
tion and have always proved a failure. Socialism is at the base 
of the Government to-day in Russia, but I believe the great coun- 
teracting power socialism in Russia will be the land- 


against 

owning of Russia. I believe that the great counteracting power 
in this land against the impracticable dreams of socialism will be 
the landowning farmer. He has nothing in common with the 
socialist. Let us not under the guise of war try to socialize 
all industries. Let us win the war with the instruments we 
have and leave the theories of socialism to be settled after- 
wards, 
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year ended Dec, 31, 1917. 


telegraph companies for the 


[Figures are given for only those companies 8605 annual operating 


revenues in excess of 8100, 


Commercial Pacific * e É 
Kansas Postal Tele; nee 
Mackay Telegraph- e Co. (Louisiana) 
Mackay Telegraph-Cable Co. (Texas) 


Mexican Telegra] 


Name of company. 
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Statement compiled from monthly reports of revenues and cepenses of 
telegraph companies for the 12 months ended Dee. 31, n- Con. 


Telegraph 
‘and cable 
operating 
revenues, 


Name, 


40, 
H4 209, 458 
78 
Telegraph- 000 2 433° 497 
hCable Go 000 75 505 
Postal Telegraph-Cable Co. 200 221 io 
serene ans 2 000 8 201,7 
2323238 ᷣ ͤ ͤK SG |” Ee Postal Telgraph-Cable 161 
. use 
Postal Telegraph-Cable Co. Jen 50, 000 50, 000 Postal Telesraph-Cable Go. (West Virginia 122.05 
poe Yoder ncn onboard on 7 Ae ERA Ko 100, 000 Postal Telegraph-Cable Co, (Wyoming) . 31,834 
ostal Telegraph-Cable Co. (New Jersey)..| 8.000 N e 
Postal Telegrap Co. (New York) Z 850, 004 Grand total 97, 088, 853 
Postal Telegraph-Cabie Co. eerie) 95,000 Serer tree e reer ery —— H ꝗůꝶĩ im fs „ 
e Co. a x 
Postal Telegraph-Cable Co. of Texas 990, 877 
Pos e Co. (Washington). 25; 000 >No comnercts! velegraph business, 
Western Union Telegraph Co............. RECAPITULATION, 
Total...... 5 eased 154,149,113 | 104, 039, 602 
Telegraph and cable oper- 
1 No annual reports filed. ating revenues. 
Number 4 
JULY 9, 1018. of com- Classification (based on revenues), 
Statement compiled from monthly reports of revenues and expenses of Panies. Per cent 
telegraph companies for the 12*months ended Dec, 31, 1917. to total. 
is 22 ET gece 1 
N. y 0 . i 
operating 19 | $100,000 to $500,000. . = a 5.5 
revenues. re sso cctaunsaes 1.0 
51 100.0 
813 
19, ae 
7 Number o 2 and miles of pole line of all telegraph companies 
115,219 8 ing annual 8 revenues in excess * $100,000. z 
158,821 | [Compiled from annual reports to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
4,806, 776 for the year ending Dec. 31, 1917.1 
18.80 
29,474 Number of offices. Miles of pole line. 
TA 
1 5 Co Independent 
mpany. ent. 
883, 877 3 motal N | Other 
1, 537,601 of | plant. 
41,347 
12, 007 — — — — — 
22.866 Western Union 25,466 | 193,281 6, 192 
368, 280 Allother large companies. 2,500 , 534 
Northern Te: 27,264 RE (PP EO T ee ea ay 
Ohio Postal T 617,908 Total companies 27 960 | 193,515 | 32,778 
Postal Telegraph- — 8, 298 
State ment compiled from monthly re ports of revenues and expenses of telegraph companies for the 12 months ended Dec. 31, 1917, 
(Figures are given for only those companies having annual operating revenues in excess of $100,000.) 
Telegraph and cable Telegraph and cable Taxes assignable t. 
operating revenues. operating expenses. operations. ʻ Operating income. 
Name of company. 
1917 1916 1917 1916 197- 1916 1917 1916 
American District Telegraph Co. of Philadel 5 $387, 611 $332,157 $355, 447 $2,387 $2,091 $2,984 $29, 731 
Chicago, Milwaukee & Lake Superior Telegraph 115, 319 116, 031 107, 856 110, 565 1,257 1,160 5, 991 4,030 
Colorado Postal Telegraph-Cable Coo 158, 208, 149,588 | 180,000 3,788 3,503 4.800 24; 250 
Commercial Pacific Cable Co. ....... 4,806,776 | 2,975,278 | 2,557,249| 1,472,215 | 288,041 29,653 | 1,990,584] 1, 473, 400 
Kansas Postal Telegraph-Cable Cor nse 158 177,738 | 148,083 127, 5, 230 3,609 5,431 46, 790 
Mackay Telegraph-Cable Co. (Louisiana). 207, 883 204, 205, 863 183, 815 99 7,301 1,703 12,768 
Mackay Telegraph-Cable Co. (Texas) 383,577 366, 792 366, 957 301,474 5,753 3,929 9, 812 60, 761 
Mexican Telegraph Co. 1 3 1,537,690 | 1,215, 720 401, 204 375, 24) 230 10,301 | 1,112) 255 681 
North American Telegraph Co. 268,280 357.848 289,375 280, 455 9,235 7,91 69; 544 69; 368 
Ohio Postal Telegra ble Co 617, 906 651, 292 508,44 632,303 12,926 10,646 5,929 7,823 
Postal hħ-Cablo Co. (California). 647, 088 S48, 880 634,589 579, 538 5,411 6,227 6,060 239,919 
Postal Telegraph-Cable Co. (Connecticut) 384,717 262, 942 379, 544 278, 061 3,115 3,331 1,808 218, 653 
Postal Telograph-Cable Co. (Delaware) 1,864,029 | 1,637,303 | 1,817,163 | 1,607,814 38; 393 33, 963 2.906 = 10, 203 
Postal Telegraph-Cable Co. (Illinois). 1,179,022 | 1,198,747 | 1,105,980 | 1, 106, 860 10,098 £, 097 1,498 81,314 
Postal Telegraph-Cable Co. (Indiana 309, 188 281, 026 291, 076 288, 165 11,217 10, 796 5, 931 2 18,376 
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Statement compiled from monthly reports of revenues and expenses of telegraph companies for the 12 months ended Dec. $1, 1917—Continu ed. 


Telegra] d cable and cable Taxes 
pieri p —— 8 . egg 5 


O0 


Name of company, 
1916 
Postal — — — . JJC 125.24 22.405 % 25 4.28 a 225 
so. (Kentucky) 1 3 : 

ph-Cable Co. (Massachusetts) 456,490 454, 117 243 246 11,141 

Postal Telegraph-Cable Co. (Miehigun) -nnno 408, 679 277,750 914 2,518 23, 503 
T Co. (Missouri) 436, 943 115.850 4,528 5,935 28, 478 
Postal Telegraph-Cable Co, (Nebraska). . 104, 085 „870 1, 556 2.904 113,140 
Postal Telegra le Co. (New Jersey) 488 226, 999 8.857 2.850 27,110 
Postal Telegraph-Cable Co, k}. 2, 102, 636 2,057, 461 26, 426 2975 14,324 
Postal Telegraph-Cable Co. ania 749, 605 712; 886 2,702 5,697 616 
Postal Telegraph-Cable Co. ) 207, 688 186, 316 1, 686 2) 376 16, 256 
Postal Telegraph-Cable Co. of Pens :::: 334) 477 312, 124 12; 000 8, 603 9,176 
Postal Telegraph-Cable Co. (Washington) 183, 977 158,845 672 1,594 22) 443 
Western Union Telegraph Co. 2 43,018,328 3, 884, 118 124,510 | 17,039, 245 
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STATISTICS, 

; April 29, 1918. 
Compilations, subject to revision, from 61 reports of revenues and expenses of tele companies for the month of December, 1917, filed in the Bureau of Statisties. 
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Summary of monthly reports of large telephone companies, 
For the month of December— F 


Increase (or de- 
crease), 


6.1 85,584,369 |$19, 866, 755 10.7 

8.0 4,504,948 1,921,790 13.1 

17.5 2, 870, 966 85 13.6 

6.7 70,323, 457 16.1 

12.3 6, 449, 962 18.6 

18.2 3,072, 416 7.5 

8.8 10, 657, 957 12.6 

10.2 10, 479, 185 14.3 

12.3 

Expenses: 

De tion of plant and Ress 4,322, 768 8.3 

J peer mat ee 6, 808, 833 17.9 

Traflle expenses a 15, 321, 499 27.1 

. 3, 163, 262 11.6 

General and expenses 2,192, 727 16.9 

Telephone operating expenses. 19, 309, 840 | 17, 641, 861 
Net telephone operating revenueaes s. 7, 907, 062 7, 927, 126 
Other operating revenues ne cneceeennes 1,716 
Other operating expenses 2.185 
9 . |, 856 
‘Taxes assignable to operation. 1. 4 , 298, 91.7 | 608 | 15, 710 4 
eee . 5,137,543 | 6,411, 871 1, 273, 604 119.9 76, 960, 219 | 79, 087, 836 13,127, 617 14.0 


1 Decrease, 
Summary of reports of telephone companies (all classes) for year ended Der. 31, 1910. 


66.06 815, 965, 409 801, 734,107 | $68, 919,377 
67.68 | 60,327 2,575 1, 909, 476 
495,683 | 2/360, 849 


! Represents “ Plant and equipment.” Includes class A and class B companies only. Includes class A companies only. 
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Summary of reports of telephone companies (all classcs) for year ended Doc, 31, 1916—Continued. 


4,535, 362 2 5, 184,720 1, 236, 796 | 2 594,122 


248,841 L3 287, 387 


Average 
number 
stations. stati — E — originated 
ons. ans, messages messages 
originated | originai 
per month 
. . | Number. Nu 
287,387 7, 351, 880 | 6,842,237 l, 131, 542, 247 
102 562, 1 102,905, 544 
715,80 84,122, 1; 530, 159 4117.60 2.14 
8, 789, 297 |1 7,404,337 l, 318, 570,717 28,720,983 | 4150. 53 13.28 


Includes class A and class B companies only. 


Norte.—This tabulation was mace for the of considerin, 


purpase methods of 
and C companies, it has not-beon checked back and is, therefore, su 


RECESS. 
Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I move that the Senate take a 
recess until 12 o'clock to-morrow. 
The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 12 minutes 
P. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Friday, July 12, 
1918, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


SENATE. 
Frinay, July 12, 1918. 
(Legislative day of Thursday, July 11, 1918.) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Harding New Smith, Ga. 
Bankhead Henderson Norris Smit w 8. C. 
Benet Johnson, Cal. Overman moot 
Brandegee Jones, N. Mex. Sterlin 
Calder Jones, Wash, Pittman Sutherland 
Chamberlain Kello: Poindexter Swanson 
Colt Kendrick Pomerene Thomas 
Culberson Kenyon Ransdell Thompson 
Curtis Knox ‘Trammell 
Dillingham Lenroot 8 Vi an 
Fernald Lewis Sheppar Wadsworth 
Fletcher McCumber Sherman alsh 
France MeKellar Shields Watson 
Frelinghuysen Myers Simmons Wolcott 
Hale Nelson Smith, Ariz 


Mr. THOMAS. I announce the absence of my colleague [Mr. 
SHA¥FROTH] on necessary personal business, I ask to have this 
announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I announce that the junior 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Townsrnp] is necessarily absent 
on account of illness in his family. I will allow this announce- 
ment to stand for the day. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce that the senior Sen- 
ntor from Kentucky [Mr. James] is detained by illness, that 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WIIIIaus!] is necessarily 
absent, and that the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBIN- 
son] and the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Ksey] are 
detained on public business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Fifty-nine Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There Is a quorum present. 


MOVEMENTS OF SOLDIERS’ MAIL (S. DOC. NO, 266). 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Postmaster General, transmitting, in re- 
sponse to n resolution of the 5th instant, certain information 
relative to the movements of the mails to and from our troops 
and auxiliaries abroad, which was referred to the Committee 
on Printing. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by G. F. 
Turner, one of its clerks, announced that the Speaker of the 
House had signed the following enrolled bills, and they were 
thereupon signed by the President pro tempore: 

S. 4444. An act to pension widows and minor children of 
officers and enlisted men who served in the War with Spain, 
Philippine insurrection, or in China; 

II. R. 12100. An act to amend the act approved September 7, 
1916, entitled “An act to establish a United States Shipping 
Board for the purpose of encouraging, developing, and creating 
a vaval auxiliary and naval reserve and a merchant marine to 


2 Includes class A companies only. 


2 Based on average number of stations. Based on total number of stations. 
reports, „ reports of classes A, B, 


handling telephone re 
to correction. It may, however, bo considered as fairly accurate. 


meet the requirements of the commerce of the United States - 
with its Territories and possessions and with foreign countries; 
to regulate carriers by water in the foreign and interstate com- 
merce of the United States, and for other purposes”; and 

H, R, 12229. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said 
war. 

PETITIONS, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore presented a telegram in the 
nature of a petition from delegates to a convention held in 
Chicago, III., representing 55,000 employees of the Western 
Union Telegraph Co., praying that action be deferred on the 
measure for the control of telegraph lines, which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN presented resolutions adopted at a 
meeting of sundry Lithuanians of Newark, N. J., pledging sup- 
port to the Government, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the School of 
Methods of the New Jersey Sunday School Association, of As- 
bury Park, N. J., favoring national prohibition as a war meas- 
ure, which were ‘ordered to lle on the table. 

Mr. WARREN presented resolutions adopted by Local Union 
No. 2700, United Mine Workers of America, of Crosby, Wyo., 
favoring the repeal of the present zone system of postage rates 
on second-class mail matter, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows : 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 4824) for the relief of Jacob Kestner; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SHIELDS: 

A bill (S. 4825) granting a pension to James M. Gibson 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions, 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS—S. J. BATCHELDER. 


On motion of Mr. Curtis, it was 
983 That leave be granted to withdraw from the files of the 
coe — accompanyin 55 bil & 1306, Sixty-ffth Congress, 
cond session, granting a pension to chelder, no adye. - 
port having been made thereon, 7 5 
NATIONAL HOLIDAY OF FRANCE. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
present a resolution this morning. I offer it after a confer- 
ence with the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
If the resolution be not acted upon at once, it will be out of 
season. The purpose of the resolution is to extend felicitations 
to the Republic of France upon its great anniversary, which is 
to be celebrated on Sunday next. I ask that the resolution be 
read, and I shail then ask unanimous consent for its immediate 
consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? ‘The 
Chair hears none, and the Secretary will read the resolution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 283) was read, as follows: 

Whereas the le and Government of 

friendly. for the United States — 8 8 
Whisces the 14th 3 yay, Pt trae national holiday, is similar in 

to our pauna gt 


whereas ft is aeos 
reciation for t 


to support common cause of free nations to the utmost Umits of 
our resources: Now, therefore be it 
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Resolved, That the Senate of the United States of America hereby 
tenders the fraternal greetings of the American people to the people and 
Government. of France, and u all citizens of the United States to 
observe the national holiday of France, the 14th of July, as a mark of 
special regard for our ally. 

Resolved further, That the Secretary of State be directed to trans- 
mit a copy of this resolution to the Government of the French Republic. 

Mr. WALSH. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the resolution? The Chair hears none. 
The question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was unanimously agreed to, 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Sharkey, one of his secretaries, announced that the President 
had, on the lith instant, approved and signed the following 
acts: 

S. 3798. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy and 
of wars other than the Civil War, and to certain widows and 
dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors; 

S. 4193. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy and 
of wars other than the Civil War, and to certain widows and 
dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors; and 

S. 4542. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy and 
of wars other than the Civil War, and to certain widows and 
dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors, 


TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE CONTROL. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 309) to authorize 
the President, in time of war, to supervise or take possession 
and assume control of any telegraph, telephone, marine cable, 
or radio system or systems or any part thereof and to operate 
the same in such manner as may be needful or desirable for 
the duration of the war, and to provide just compensation 
therefor. 

Mr. POMERENE obtained the floor, 

Mr. REED. I wish to ask what is the pending question? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment offered by 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson], which will be read 
by the Secretary. 

The Secretary. On page 1, line 7, strike out the word “ tele- 
phone” and the comma, and after the word “ thereof,” in line 8, 
insert “except any telegraph or telephone lines owned, con- 
trolled, or operated by a press bureau or press association.” 

Mr. REED. If the Senator from Ohio will permit me, I de- 
sire to send to the desk and have read an amendment which I 
have prepared which, I think, covers the subject matter the 
Senator from Indiana has embraced in his amendment, and 
perhaps he would be willing to accept it as a substitute. I 
should like to have it read. 

Mr. WATSON. That would be very agreeable to me, I will 
say to the Senator from Missouri, but the Senator from Ohio 
has the floor. 

Mr. REED. I will ask to have it read in the time of the 
Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. I have no objection to having the pro- 
posed amendment read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be read. 

The Secretary. At the end of the joint resolution add the 
following: 

z le and the press, substantially as 
0 ues of said utilities upon fair and 
equitable terms, shall not be interfered with, except that the govern- 
mental business may, when deemed necessary, be given precedence over 
all other business and rules may be adopted to prevent the use of said 
utilities for any disloyal purpose. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I think Senators are 
familiar with the position I took in favor of hearings upon this 
the pending joint resolution, and I believe I ought to ask your 
indulgence for a few minutes to state briefly my reasons for my 
attitude, - 

We had, by accident perhaps rather than by design, before 
the committee one witness, the president of the Western Union 
Telegraph Co. He gave us some very interesting information. 
I think I have some idea of the extent of the business of the 
Western Union Co. in its various ramifications. Suffice it to 
say very briefly that this company has issued $100,000,000 of 
stock; its assets are valued at $200,000,000; it has a bonded 
indebtedness of about $30,000,000; its annual paid messages 
amount to 150,000,000 in number; the president of the company 
estimated that there were about 10 handlings to each message, 
or, in other words, about 1,500,000,000 ligudlings annually by 


this one company; that it controlled or transacted about 80 per 
cent of the telegraph business of the country; that it had about 
300,000 miles of poles; that it had 1,500,000 miles of wire; 
and that it has leases of a number of trans-Atlantic cables 
reaching almost to the four corners of the earth. I think I 
am safe in saying that except the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
KELLOGG], who has had some unusual opportunities of investi- 
gating this subject during his professional career, there was 
not a member of the committee who had any notion that the 
taking over of this telegraph system would probably operate 
as a cancellation of these leases of the cable lines, 

I do not know yet whether the position of the president of the 
company with respect to the legal rights and obligations of 
these various companies is correct or not. We were to have 
been furnished by him with copies of some of these contracts, 
and we were promised the opinion of the general counsel of that 
company bearing upon that subject. These documents have not 
yet come, and such hearings as we have had, for reasons which 
it is not necessary to go into now, have not yet become available 
for Senators. 

Those who favored an immediate report upon the joint reso- 
lution of the Senate without any hearings excused themselves 
for not having hearings because of the fact that it merely con- 
fers authority upon the President of the United States to take 
over the telegraph and telephone lines, marine cables, ard radio 
systems, and at no time requires him to doit. That is true. It is 
suggested that the President desires this authority. That is true. 
But, Mr. President, no one has presumed to say that the Presi- 
dent expects this authority in the phraseology contained in the 
joint resolution. No one has presumed to say that the President 
wanted this authority yesterday or to-day or to-morrow. No 
one has presumed to suggest that he does not want the advice 
and the counsel of the United States Senate and of the Congress 
upon this subject. No one has presumed to suggest that he 
wanted this railroaded through without legitimate hearings of 
all the interests involved. No one would even insult the Presi- 
dent by making a suggestion of that kind. 

Now, what is the situation? We are expected to take 
over the Western Union Telegraph Co., with its property and 
business, and with employees numbering 56,000 to 60,000, to 
say nothing of the Postal Telegraph-Cable Co. or the countiess 
telephone companies in the United States. 

I am bold enough to assert that the Senators on that com- 
mittee and the Senators in this body do not at the present time 
comprehend all of the ramifications of these great systems. I 
have never heard that a legislator would be injured if he had 
some facts before him on which to base a conclusion as to what 
he ought to do. I have never discovered in the seven years 
I have been in the Senate that I was less able to come to a 
conclusion after I had full information on a subject than if I 
had no information on the subject. 

I want to say very frankly to Senators that if I am com- 
pelled to vote to-day I shall vote for this joint resolution, but 
I shall not vote with the confidence in the conclusion to which 
I have been driven that I would have had if I had been per- 
mitted to hear all the parties interested in the subject or their 
representatives, and I do not believe that I am very different 
from other Senators. 

I confess when this question first came up I believed that the 
immediate cause which led to the suggestion of this legislation 
was the fact that there was a threatened strike, and I was 
amazed when I heard from the president of the company that 
there was not a single employee of his company within his 
knowledge who belonged to the union that had threatened to 
strike. We were informed that last Sunday when a call was 
issued for the employees who were interested in the strike to 
appear only 56 out of the some 56,000 to 60,000 employees of 
the Western Union Co. responded to the call. 

Mr. President, if the conditions were such in this country 
that the means of communication were serlously threatened, I 
would be willing to vote on the instant not only to give au- 
thority to take over the telegraph and telephone lines, but I 
would go further and by legislative act direct the President to 
take them over; but no one has even suggested that there is 
any necessity for immediate or hasty action upon this subject. 
Let me read merely a sentence from the testimony of the Post- 
master General in the hearings before the House Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. These hearings have 
only become available within the last day or two. I read from 
page 37: 


I do not know, as I said a moment ago, what is in the womb of the 
future, and neither do you gentlemen. There may never be n neces- 
sity that the President exercise the power conferred on him by this 
resolution, but if the necessity should arise and the Congress had 
failed to give authority to him, you would never cease to upbrald your- 
Selves. 
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That is true. Senators will note that it is not claimed that 
a necessity exists for the exercise of this power now, or even in 
the near future. 

The Congress of the United States is now in session, and if 
an occasion arose whereby it became necessary for the Presi- 
dent to take over the lines of intercommunication, the Senate 
and House would both, I dare say, pass this resolution before 
the sun set; but now, having the authority of a member of the 
Cabinet to the effect that there is no urgent necessity for pre- 
cipitate action, what ought we to do? 

Reference has been made to the fact that we conferred upon 
the President authority to take over the railroads. That is 
true; but we did that in the closing hours of the session of 
Congress, and it was impossible at that time for Congress to 
know or ascertain what, if anything, might occur to justify the 
taking over of the railways during the vacation or recess. The 
very first thing that was done on the reconvening of Congress 
after the holidays, after the President took control of the rail- 
roads, was to take up legislation prescribing the terms and 
conditions upon which we should hold and operate the rail- 
roads, and the rules of compensation. We also provided for 
the classification of the railroads with respect to their earning 
capacity; we provided how rates should be increased, if that 
became necessary. We gave to the President the power, first, 
to initiate rates, with a right of review by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. We attempted to define what should be 
the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
what should be the jurisdiction of State commissions. We 
found that it was necessary, when it came to litigation, to lay 
down rules prescribing what should be the jurisdiction of the 
Federal courts and what should be the jurisdiction of the State 
courts, For all these purposes we found it desirable to provide. 

More than that, we found that the financial condition of many 
of the railroads was such that it became absolutely necessary 
that the Government should furnish them with financial as- 
sistance. We had long and continuous hearings upon the sub- 
ject, and we evolved legislation which, in certain respects, is 
satisfactory and in certain other respects is very unsatisfactory. 

Suppose that we should take over the telegraph and telephone 
lines, how are they to be managed and controlled? By what 
agencies? How are we to pay the employees? Suppose it be- 
comes necessary to give financial assistance, how is it to be 
done? If rates are to be changed, how shall it be done and who 
shall be clothed with the authority? Would not Senators be 
interested in having some information on this subject? 

I sought to get a little information from the president of the 
Western Union Telegraph Co., and I ascertained that, so far as 
that particular company was concerned, they now have a bonded 
debt of $30,000,000 which had yet many years to run; so I do not 
imagine that there will be any difficulty in financing the Western 
Union Telegraph Company. But suppose that in the wisdom of 
the President it should become to extend the capacity 
of this company, how should the additional lines be constructed, 
nt whose expense—that of the Government or that of the com- 
pany? If additional lines are to be constructed, what com- 
pensation should be allowed for that purpose? Are not these 
matters of interest to Senators? 

Mr, SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I should like to sug- 
gest to the Senator from Ohio that if duplicate lines are to be 
abolished some provision should be made for compensation. 

Mr. POMERENE. Well, Mr. President, that is true. I do not 
anticipate, however, that many of these lines would be abolished, 


because, as I understand, their capacity it now pretty sorely 


taxed. 
i. Mr. SMITH of Michigan. It is sorely taxed; but there is 
duplication. 
|, Mr. POMERENE. I think that is true. 
Mx. SMITH of Michigan. And that duplication has been en- 
couraged by law and by administration. 
Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 
i Mr. POMERENE, I yield. 
Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The Senator, of course, is 

Ware of the fact that the enabling act with reference to the 
railroads was passed in 1916? 
Mr. POMERENE. Oh, yes. 
Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. And when the Government 
assumed control for an enlarged purpose, we then had legisla- 
tion looking toward the particulars to which the Senator is 
now referring. 

Mr. POMERENE. Oh, Mr. President, I understand 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. If the Senator will permit 
me, this is simply an enabling act. If it should transpire that 
further legislation is necessary in order to preserve the public 
welfare In this emergency, doubtless we would adopt the same 
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procedure we did with reference to the railroads. I do not 
consider that this joint resolution gives the President the 
power absolutely to reject and destroy any telegraph or tele- 
phone line, but to assume control. It does not give him the 
power to confiscate, but even if it did there is an ample remedy 
provided in the joint resolution, for the parties thus injured may 
go to the courts. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, we lave gone over that re- 
peatedly in the course of this discussion. What the Senator 
says is true; we can to-morrow or the day following take up 
another bill or joint resolution, but I have seen no reason why 
we should make two bites of this cherry. Why not attend to 
this duty now? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I will suggest also that this joint resolu- 
tion makes provision for compensation; it gives the President 
power to pay what he pleases, but If he can not agree with the 
companies every one of them can bring suit against the United 
States Government, and nobody knows what the liabilities of 
this Government will be. 

Mr. POMERENDE. Yes, Mr. President; and we thought it 
very wise in the ratlroad legislation to provide some means of 
compensation and to lay down the rules which were to control 
the President or his assistants in determining what the com- 
pensation should be. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator allow me to interrupt him further? 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Was not that at the instance 
of the Government itself? 

Mr. POMERENE. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. We did not initiate it; the 
Government itself asked for the additional legislation. 

Mr. POMERENE. The President suggested it, and the Con- 
gress took it up, and we occupied perhaps four or five weeks 
in holding hearings before the committee in order to determine 
what we should do, and we were several weeks longer in the 
discussion of the subject in the Senate. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. But we did not, if the Sena- 
tor will allow me, have any hearings on the enabling act. It 
was simply when we undertook to enlarge the scope of the 
authority that hearings were held. 

Mr. POMERENE. I understand that; but we-found after 
we passed the enabling act that there were many respects tn 
which that enabling act was deficient and it became absolutely 
necessary to have further legislation. Now, while we have 
this matter before us, I think that Senators could vote with 
infinitely more satisfaction upon this subject, either for or 
against it, if they knew what the modus operandi later on 
was to be. ; 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me, when the enabling act was passed in relation to the rail- 
roads nobody dreamed that it gave power to take over all the 
railroads in the United States. It simply provided for the 
taking over of railroads necessary for the transportation of 
Govérnment supplies and material; and it was passed with a 
view to the situation on the Mexican border and nothing else. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. If the Senator from Ohio 
will allow me further, I should Tike to suggest to the Senator 
from Minnesota that the same thing is true of the present 
legislation. Suppose the President had seen fit to confine 
himself simply to a comparatively small use of the railroads 
for military purposes. Then the subsequent legislation would 
not have been necessary. Suppose he simply finds it neces- 
sary to take over a few telegraph and telephone lines for mili- 
tary purposes in this emergency. Then no subsequent legisla- 
tion will be necessary. I think, however, he will pursue the 
same course with reference to this subject that he did in regard 
to the railroads if he finds that it is necessary to have addi- 
tional legislation in order to attain the object sought. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I understand perfectly 
what the attitude of the chairman of the committee is with 
respect to this question. I said a moment ago that if there 
were any special reason why this joint resolution should be 
passed to-day it would be passed unanimously by the Senate of 
the United States. 

Mr. President, I have referred briefly to the extent of tie 
Western Union system; I have also referred to the Postal Tele- 
graph-Cable Co.; but I have said nothing about the telephone 
companies of the great Bell system, the great independent sys- 
tems, and many thousands of subsidiary telephone companies. 
It has been stated in my presence that in the State of Iowa 
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alone there are 3,000 of the smaller lines; in the State of Min- 
nesota there are 1,700; and I know there are countless numbers 
of them in my own State. I dare say that there are as many 
in that State as there are in the State of Iowa. There are 
more than 7,000,000 instruments in daily service in the United 
States. 

Mr. KELLOGG. More than 7,000,000, I presume the Senator 
means, in the Bell m. 

Mr. POMERENE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. KELLOGG. There are over 12.000.000 in all. 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes; more than 7,000,000 in the Bell com- 
pany and more than 5,000,000 in the independent lines. I am 
glad to have the correction. 

To what extent will the Government take these lines over? 
Has anyone studied the question? Does anyone know what we 
ought to do in the matter? Does anyone at this moment know 
what the President ought to do in the matter? If we were to 
have hearings and they were to be made available, as they 
would be, for the Cabinet and the President themselves, might 
not the information which we would glean from the hearings 
be of service to them? In my humble judgment the Interstate 
Commerce Committee of the Senate owed it to itself to investi- 
gate this subject; it owed it to the Senate; it owed it to the 
owning companies; it owed a duty to the employees of these 
companies; it owed a duty to the President himself. 

I happen to know that a portion of the Bell system which 
operates in my State for several years has been in the hands 
of receivers. I do not know for what reason, whether it be 
financial or otherwise, and I do not care, so far as the purpose 
of my argument is concerned; but Senators know that many of 
the smaller telephone companies are embarrassed financially 
and that they do or may need financial assistance—when or 
to what extent, I do not know. Is the Government expecting 
to take over all of these companies not knowing what their 
financial condition is, not knowing what their relationship is to 
the public or to commercial business? If so, how are they to 
be operated and how will our obligations be met? 

Mr. President, I have differed from a good many of my col- 
leagues on the extent to which we should take control of the 
so-called short-line railroads. Other Senators know quite as 
well as I do that many of those railroads have as their chief 
asset bales of bonds and stocks which they have issued. Some 
of them run from nowhere, through nowhere, to nowhere. We 
have had the officials of some of those companies come here and 
urge upon the President and the Director General of Railroads 
to take over these railroads, whether they were of any public 
necessity or not. 

In other words, they wanted to unload their liabilities upon 
the Government—that is the situation—and are we at the pres- 
ent time to have no thought of this condition, in so far as it 
may apply to the telephone companies or to the telegraph com- 
panies? 

Suppose we hear from the general counsel of the Western 
Union Telegraph Co. that if we were to attempt to take over 
the cable lines, ipso facto the lease which the Western Union 
Go. has on these lines would be avoided; would not the Con- 
gress feel that it was in duty bound to make some regulation 
upon that subject? 

Mr. WATSON, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wotcorr in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Ohio yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. POMERENH. I do. 

Mr, WATSON. What is the Senator’s opinion about that? 

Mr. POMEREND. Mr. President, I have not seen the con- 
tract. The president of the Western Union expressed the be- 
lief that it might avoid those leases if the Government should 
take them over; but he said he was not a lawyer, and he would 
not presume to give the committee an opinion upon the subject. 
He promised to furnish us with a copy of the provisions of the 
contracts bearing upon this question and to furnish the opinion 
of théir counsel as to the effect upon them of the action of the 
Government in taking them over. We have not yet received 
either the contracts or the opinion of counsel, 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield. 

Mr. KELLOGG. ‘The Senator is entirely correct. 
not been time. 

Mr. POMERENE. Certainly not. 

Mr. KELLOGG. The committee, I believe, has been informed 
that the contracts have been mailed; but, as we know, they are 
probably bulky, and, in view of the fact that the counsel may 
not have had time to formulate an opinion, I asked one of the 
counsel of the Western Union if, in his opinion, the taking over 
of the telegraph companies, which would take over the cables, 
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would forfeit the contracts. He said that, in view of this pro- 
vision in the lease which I read into my speech yesterday, in 
his opinion the only way in which the Government could operate 
the cables would be by consent of the British Government. 

Mr, POMERENE. Mr. President, there is just one other 
thought to which I wish to refer. Some reference was made 
on yesterday, and at different times in conversation with cer- 
tain Senators, to the claim that it was very necessary, from a 
military standpoint, that we should have possession of all of 
these offices, so that we might censor the telegraph companies 
and the telephone companies. Of course, we all recognize the 
fact that if treasonable messages are being sent across these 
lines, the Government ought to know what they are. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. They do know. 

Mr. POMERENE. And for the most part they do know; 
at least, they know when it comes to cable messages. I am 
not so sure as to the rest. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. POMERENA. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. I will say to the Senator that they do censor 
certain messages, I understand. I have here the statement of 
Secretary Baker before the House committee. He says that they 
exclude messages which are plainly objectionable. 

Mr. POMERENE. I have not had the opportunity to read 
over his testimony. 

Mr. GORE. I think it is on pages 7 and 8 of the Secretary's 
statement. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon 
me 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I think Secretary Baker's testimony refers 
to cable messages, or any messages going out of the country. 

Mr. POMERENE. I thought so. 

Mr. KELLOGG. No foreign country in this war censors its 
domestic conversations and domestic telegrams or thinks of 
doing such a thing. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, they keep a very 
close lookout on these messages. I know of an instance where 
a message was sent from San Diego to New York, and within 
an hour from the time it was left at the telegraph office a spe- 
cial agent of the Government was at the home of the sender 
to ask why he sent it. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I am quite sure that our 
Secret Service are very diligent in the performance of their 
duties in that behalf. I do not intend to discuss the question 
of censorship, except to make one or two observations. One is 
this: If it came to conferring authority upon any branch of the 
Government to censor all private messages, whether by tele- 
phone or telegraph, I think Senators would hesitate a long 
time before they would do that. At the same time, we know 
that by not censoring all the Government sometimes suffers; 
but if we were to censor all infinite loss and damage might be 
done to business men and business interests throughout the 
country. Public sentiment does not approve an extreme sys- 
tem of espionage, and will not do it even in war. But for the 
purpose of proving to the Senate that the purpose of taking 
over these lines, if they are taken over, is not censorship, I want 
to read a few lines from the testimony of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral before the House committee. I read on page 37: 

Mr. Escn. Of course, you have the power now under the trading- 
with-the-enemy act, so far as mail, telegrams, or wireless messages 
go outside of the country or coming in are concerned. You have 
got the power now. 

Postmaster General Bunteson. Undoubtedly, as to mails to and 
oe foreign countries, and it is being exercised to the best of our 
* Mr Escu. But you do not think that the director general, then, 
of communication would have the power of censorship unless Congress 
specifically granted it? 

Postmaster General BURLESON. Undoubtedly he would not. 

Mr. Esch. So that that feature of the operation would be left to 
subsequent legislation, as would other matters. 

Postmaster General BURLESON. You probably would never legislate 
on that subject, because I do not belleve now and have never believed 
that there was a necessity for censorship over domestic mails, 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oxlo 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I should like the Senator to explain, if the 
object of censorship is to prevent the communicrtion inside of 
the country of improper news, how it is possible to censor 
telephone messages and telegrams unless the mails fre cen- 
sored, too? 

Mr. POMERENE. . Mr. President, the Senate is not at all 
interested in that subject. We ought not to have any hearings, 
and I think it would be unwise even to take the time of the 
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Senate to discuss that subject. We might learn too much about 
it if we had hearings. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, before the Senator 
dismisses the subject, however, I want him to know that it is 
the opinion of a great many Senators that the mail is being 
opened and is being censored. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, there may be special in- 
stances of that, but I doubt whether it is done to any very seri- 
ous extent. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me to 
make a suggestion? 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes. 

Mr. LEWIS. I beg to assure the Senator from Michigan, as 
I likewise am pleased to inform the Senator from Ohio, that my 
information from the Postmaster General himself, and from 
other heads of the Government, is that there have been two 
instances where some letters have been opened by some subordi- 
nates in the Postmaster General’s Department under a mistaken 
idea of their duty. Promptly these men were dismissed from 
the service; and from that time on, I can assure the Senator 
from Michigan and the Senator from Ohio, it is given out that 
there has not been an instance of an attempt at censorship of 
domestic mails. 

Mr. POMERENEH. Oh, I am quite sure that has not been the 
policy of the Post Office Department or of any of the depart- 
ments. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I did not say that 
it was the policy of the department, but instances have come to 
my knowledge. The Senator from Illinois confirms that im- 
pression to a limited extent, and I think he could even go 
further and say that the officials who were gullty of opening 
these letters were dismissed from the service. Now, that is all 
right; but there is nevertheless a very widespread opinion that 
there is meddlesomeness in the affairs of the people by the Post 
Office Department that is unwarranted. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, there is another thought 
that I want to submit, On yesterday I presented to the Senate 
the substance of two telegrams I had received, one representing 
600 telegraph operators at Cincinnati, another representing 
probably 75 telegraph operators at Columbus, and this morning 
I received another from the telegraph operators in Toledo—I do 
not know their number—asking that they be given the privilege 
of appearing before this committee and presenting their views. 
Other Senators on yesterday, and perhaps the day before, pre- 
sented many other telegrams, or the substance of many other 
telegrams, from the four corners of this country, asking for this 
privilege, I believe that those who are financially interested 
feel that they ought to have been heard and to be allowed to 
make their suggestions in the event that these systems are to be 
taken over. I have not heard anyone—and I say it to their 
eredit—whether he is employer or employee, who is going to 
object if the Government says“ We must take them over for the 
protection of the country,” and I admire their position. I do 
not believe that any patriotic citizen would object to the Goy- 
ernment taking over any piece of property that he might have 
if by so doing it would contribute to the success of this war. 
And now, before the situation becomes acute, if it ever does 
bécome acute, why is not this the time when we should perfect 
a piece of legislation which would meet all of the contingencies 
that may arise, not only for the protection of the people whose 
property is taken, but for the guidance of the President and the 
Cabinet as well? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, will the Senator 
allow an interruption? 

Mr. POMERENH. I yield. ` 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Does not the Senator know that 
for some time it has been the disposition of the present Post- 
master General to take over these telephone and telegraph 
lines; that it is one of his favorite principles and theories of 
government that the Post Office Department should exercise 
control and direction over these means of communication? 

Mr. POMERENE, Mr. President, I hardly think that fairly 
represents the attitude of the Postmaster General. It is true 
that it is his judgment, as I gather from reading his testimony, 
that he believes that the Government should own and operate 
both the telegraph and the telephone systems as integral parts 
of the post-office system; but he very frankly says in his testi- 
mony that whatever may be his predilections on that subject 
they ought not to have any controlling influence at this time. In 
other words, his position is that questions of that kind should 
be determined during normal times, and not during a period of 
war; but he bases his judgment that this authority should be 
given wholly on the ground of what he believes to be military 
necessity. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I think the Senator from Ohio, 
who is always fair and illuminating in what he says, must admit 
that we have been confronted with propositions based upon an 
apparent or claimed war necessity which would not have stood 
the test of the sound sense of Congress at any other time than 
the present; and I think—and I say it respectfully, and mean 
no discourtesy to that dcepartment—that the genesis of this 
proposition is at the Post Office Department, where they hope, 
under the present exigency, to give it force and effect. I think 
they are making use of this extraordinary situation to get 
control of these great arteries and avenues of communication. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, it is perhaps true that we 
have at times been pretty free in conferring authority. I have 
no objection to that. I think the Congress has had absolute 
confidence in the President and the military and naval powers 
of the country, and it is thelr desire to aid wherever they can, 
I think that is the prevailing disposition generally on both sides 
of the Chamber, and we are all glad to see it. I do not believe 
that it is going to be abused. I do not believe that the con- 
ferring of this authority would be abused. I know it would 
not be intentionally abused by the President or by any of his 
appointees, so far as we know them; and I have infinite con- 
fidence in his ability, his patriotism, and his integrity. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I have. 

Mr. POMERENE. But we all know that the President will 
not be able to take up this subject and give attention to all 
of its details. He must trust some one else; and for that 
reason it has seemed to me that we would be able to present a 
better measure to the Senate if we had had full hearings upon 
the subject; and even if we should decide, as a result of those 
hearings, not to change a word in the joint resolution, we could 
all come to our colleagues on the floor of the Senate and give 
to them the reasons for our recommendations. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GORE. I want to say in this connection that Secretary 
Baker, in his statement before the House committee, admitted 
that the taking over of the telegraph and telephone lines is not a 
present military necessity. He said that it might in the future 
become a military necessity. This seems to be the theory upon 
which this legislation is founded—that by some future chance 
or peradventure the military necessity might arise. They seem 
to have “dipped into the future” farther than “human eye 
could see.” Of course, if this were a real military necessity, or if 
it were an immediate military necessity, there would not be any 
division of views as to this legislation. Nobody, in or out of 
Congress, would object to taking over these facilities if it were a 
proved and demonstrated or actual military necessity. 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr, President, I do not care to occupy the 
floor further. I simply want to conclude, as I stated in the be- 
ginning of my remarks, that if I am compelled to vote on this 
joint resolution I shall vote for it, but at the same time I shall 
never feel that the committee has done its duty either by the 
Senate or by the Chief Executive if it refuses to grant reasonable 
hearings to the interested parties, whether they represent the 
company, its employees, or the public. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, without some hearings be- 
fore the committee to guide me to a different conclusion, I can 
see no good reason for the passage of the joint resolution. My 
understanding is not closed on the question, and if I could have 
the evidence presented to me showing the necessity as a war 
measure for the adoption of the joint resolution I would very 
cheerfully vote for it. By no vote of mine would I withhold 
from the Executive any necessary power to strengthen his 
hands in not only an executive and civilian matter, but as 
Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy in ali the matters 
relating to military or naval affairs. In civilian matters until 
that showing is made I shall assume that there is no adequate 
reason for the passage of the joint resolution or any domestic 
situation presented. There is good reason why such a joint 
resolution ought not to pass if it be applied to our domestic 
affairs. 

Mr. President, it will control and close at the will of subordi- 
nates all the means of communicating information from person 
to person. The mails are already in the hands of a public officer 
vested with very complete power. The telegraph service is now 
in that condition where it may be controlled absolutely by the 
Government, if necessary, in the transmission of any intelli- 
gence that affects the conduct of the war. No messages can go 
to any foreign country without the censorship and the absolute 
prohibition by the Government if necessary. We are therefore 
protected under present powers of the Government. 
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If, however, we add to that the telephone system of the 
country, then the control or exclusion, at the will of a bureau, 
in our domestic affairs of the means of transmission of intelli- 
gence is complete. 

I shall assume that all the wireless or radio stations can 
properly, if they connect with any of the messages transmitted 
to foreign Governments or to citizens or subjects of a foreign 
Government, and all cable lines, be controlled under existing 
law. So it relates entirely to the effect of the joint resolution 
upon our domestic affairs. 

The public press is intimately connected with the powers ex- 
ercised under this joint resolution as proposed. All the wires 
now serving the great newspapers in the metropolitan centers 
are thereby put in the hands of a public censor. 

Who is the public censor at this time? One person, as a mat- 
ter of fact, is now that authority. His name is Creel. The 
fittest synopsis that ever headed any written composition I have 
read is a certain translation of Don Quixote. It reads: 

Chapter XLI. That gives an account of things which you will know 
when you have read it. 

A more luminous heading for the activities of the Committee 
on Public Information could not be devised. After you have 
read what Mr. Creel said before the subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Appropriations you certainly have an account of 
things in about 167 pages. The prodigal expenditure of $1,250,- 
000 is, however, the only tangible thing that remains, It is a 
tangled plexus of divisions and pay roll and temperaments. 
Sometimes a good horse is so overtrained that he breaks down 
in the race. A business is frequently organized to death. I 
have known corporations all of whose majority shareholders 
were salaried officers. There were so many executives and man- 
agers that nobody was left to work, and it perished from con- 
gestion of the pay roll. The Committee on Public Information, 
referred to in the House hearings, is suffering from a similar 
malady. It has multiplied itself until it possesses a vast plu- 
rality of functions. 

No one would expect the exuberant imagination of Chairman 
Creel to be pent up in one place. It must have a vent, or he 
would lapse into another sophomoric period referred to in these 
hearings and discharge 10,000 words a day, as he used to do at 
Denver when he was in his normal condition. 

The committee is subdivided under the testimony in this 
House hearing into 21 branches, ranging all the way from film 
service to elocution. Creel is the parent trunk, which forks so 
near the ground that no saw timber can be gotten out of it. 

Moving pictures and professors of elocution synchronize them- 
selves in voice and action. Speakers are classified into a four- 
minute squad and those who run an oratorical platform mara- 
thon. The four-minute recruits are taken into a hall where 
there is no pitiless publicity and instructed by the elocutionist 
furnished by Creel how to deliver a strong message. Their ges- 
tures and inflections are shorn of their barbaric crudeness and 
pronunciation reduced to current vernacular. The rough pro- 
tuberances are trimmed down and suitable predigested intel- 
lectual nutriment provided for those lacking sufficient mental 
vigor to assimilate raw ideas. The long-distance men are gen- 
erally hardened miscreants, I ought to explain, who scorn in- 
struction even from Creel himself. They comprise some who 
can talk for hours without obtaining any permanent relief. 
Among the latter, however, were some who had a chronic pro- 
pensity to part their names and hair in the middle and wear 
lavender spats in the corn belt. 

Mr. Creel suffered intensely from their refusal to harmonize 
themselves with the western landscape. He furnished them, 
without avail, an inspiration and a model in himself. They 
scorned it. ‘They were all together at the Capitol, where he 
communicated to them the genuine afflatus, which can come 

' only from personal contact and the overmastering impulse gen- 
erated by the presence of such an audience. Nothing short of 
a sublimated psychology, linked with an unprecedented cerebral 
agitation, could haye stimulated him to such fervent thanks for 
our unpreparedness for war. 

The division into four-minute men and those who can stand 
alone on the platform for an hour or more without help from 
the official elocutlonist is a feat that rises to Alpine heights of 
a genius that is unique, novel, and sui generis in the annals of 
appropriations. Each squad has a foreman. It would not look 
half so imposing to have them all in one oratorical brigade. The 
four-minute performers need no cloture rule. The end of their 
elocutionary reel is automatic. The hardened platform veteran 
with n pitcher of ice water and practically an inexhaustible 
supply of throat lozenges needs a foreman to protect the 
audience. 

The moving-picture feature is most industriously developed. 
It has also developed that one moving-picture concern is given 
a monopoly of war films in the United States. A scenario de- 
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partment assimilates the output and does the sign writing. 
Mr. Creel and his dramatie genius censor it so the public will 


consume the proper article. The idea is to create healthful 
mental conditions among the populace. This could not be done, 
of course, by letting every concern have the film indiscrimi- 
nately. Patriotism is promoted by farming the films out to one 
company. It simplifies bookkeeping to do so. There is a busi- 
ness-management department who would simply be worked to 
oo if they had to deal with more than one moying-picture 
ou é 

Mr. Creel has noted with deep anxiety evidences of degen- 
eracy among the canaille. They clamor for love scenes that 
would make Don Juan look like a Sunday school hero. A 
distinct yearning among the proletariat for sensational matter 
of a pronounced chrome yellow has nearly prostrated Mr, Creel. 
Nothing has so disturbed him save his discovery a few years 
ago that the origin of our Federal Constitution was so dis- 
reputable as to make him think it ought to be abolished by a 
direct-action, automatic, pure democracy, similar to the one 
Russia is now enjoying. 

June 13, 1918, in the House Appropriations Subcommittee 
hearings, which I have, on page 151, he still thought so. An 
opportunity for reform was given him by indulgent members 
of the committee, but he declined to embrace it and avowed 
heartily that he still was of the same opinion. The statute of 
limitations he has set up against offenses seven years old has 
not yet run against his June, 1918, statement. Anyhow, whether 
it has or not, the conversion of Creel into an essential pillar of 
stable government makes the resurrection of Lazarus seem com- 
monplace. His early enthusiams have been modified but not his 
views on the Constitution. He has only modified his forms of 
expression, he says. 

Mr. Creel now attributes the morbid appetite for highly sea- 
soned news to a reprehensible type of journalism to which he 
contributed 10,000 words daily before he was regenerated. The 
style was bizarre. It aimed at shock rather than sense. If it 
were respectable it was miserable. It can not be denatured with- 
out being defunct, decent without being dead. Its brilliancy is 
the glow of putrescence. It shines with the fitful glimmer of 
decay like the phosphorescence of a deceased fish. There is in 
such a newspaper no binding force for civil society. In peace it 
is a pestilence, in war a skulking menace. The dissolution of 
the ties of stable government is its purpose and revolution its 
goal. It grazes the line between the masterpieces of Ben 
Jonson’s Joe Miller and Tobias Smollett's Adventures of an 
Atom. It is specious and insincere, shallow and coarse, and 
bears the same relation to the legitimate public press that 
Rabelais does to decent literature, save the French humorist 
is redeemed with wit and philosophy and the yellow lepers of 
journalism have neither. Such illegitimate offspring of a per- 
verted press instinctively revile stability and the great founda- 
tion stones of institutional liberty quarried by the solemn 
experience of mankind from the elemental deeps of eternal 
things. It wages continual war with common sense and rails at 
laws, human or divine. All the safeguards embodied in the 
sheltering headlands of civil liberty are denounced as chains on 
the common people. Such a newspaper is a dally rattle of 
imaginary chains. The editor who can clank the chains the 
loudest is paid the highest. Trotzky is the finished product of 
that school, and his government the seething gulf into which 
the American people are invited to plunge. 

Creel now appears as the great luminary to scatter the dark- 
ness he and his kind have created. The aboriginal freebooters 
of debased journalism are rebuking the spirits they called from 
the vasty deep at $1,250,000 annually. They remind me of the 
thrifty genius who kept a kennel of wolves in the brush and 
bred them so he could collect the bounty paid by the county 
on their scalps. The bane and antidote are discovered on the 
same pay roll, presided over by a saffron swashbuckler of 
former days. A mental discharge of 10,000 words per working 
day in the rarefied atmosphere of the Rocky Mountains exhil- 
arated the imagination and brought on a verbal looseness which 
makes it imprudent for Mr. Creel to appear before an audi- 
ence, We have his own words for it in this hearing, to wit, 
of the condition of affairs in Denver when he wrote the edi- 
torlals inserted in the Recorp by the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. Watson]. I quote: 

Nobody then spoke in whispers, nobody spoke in conversational 
tones—we screamed. 

The press enlightened its readers with tropical epithets and 
red headlines. It was a waste of ink to use an adjective less 
than the superlative. He vows on page 160 of his evidence: 

Never again will they get me upon a public platform. 

Once a short time ago he made a speech in a New York 
church. Excitement, or the novelty of being within a sacred 
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edifice, or a relapse into his natural temperamental exaggera- 
tion, made him refer to Congress as slum scenery. His July 4, 
1917, U-boat chapter was not an amazing yarn; it was a 
psychological extravagance. It is so explained in cold type. 
We marye! at his self-restraint. Was there not an opportunity 
to blow up the Kaiser's whole fleet of marine pests! He re- 
strained himself to one submarine and strewing the sea with 
wreckage and ofl so one could have something for his imagina- 
tion to work on. 

What a high-horsepower expression is worth is shown by 
details generated in his superheated fancy. Aboard a war- 
ship accompanying the fleet was a prosaic Associated Press 
correspondent who was unable to see or to hear any of the 
engagement. He persisted in wiring that the whole story was 
a myth. It was, to be euphonious about it, an artistic elabora- 
tion, is the way it was explained in the hearings. 

The apocryphal tale that the Government could have put a 
rifle in the hands of every soldier as he entered camp emanated 
from the same wellspring of veracity who would have charge 
of the distribution of all human information if this joint reso- 
lution were passed in its present form. This careful regard 
of the Government caused the men to be drilled with broom- 
sticks as a safety-first caution. They were then unaccustomed 
to firearms. 

Then a flier on aeroplane news absorbed his next effort. 
We it was who inserted in the thrilling serial dubbed the 
“ Official Bulletin,” and edited by the official bullhead, language 
which led the unsophisticated citizen to believe that hundreds of 
aircraft had gone to France and that thousands more would be 
ready in a few days; that the whole European sky was to be 
blackened with them in a little while. He was told by the 
senior Senator from New York [Mr. Wapswortnm] and other 
members of the Committee on Military Affairs of the gap be- 
tween fact and fiction before it was published, and yet it 
appeared, and Mr. Creel laid it on an individual named Strun- 
sky; I find that thoughtful precaution in the hearings, as I 
go back to that time and peruse it. One thing it has netted 
us, Mr. President, at least, it has enriched our vocabulary with 
a new word. Munchausen is stale and vapid, Strunsky tunes 
things up with a refreshing variety that falls upon the ear with 
indescribable euphony. Creel admitted before the committee 
that one airplane had actually been shipped. This was so much 
better foundation for most of his information than usual that 
the committee and everybody else felt relieved that he got so 
near the truth. 

Then came the Von Igel revelations, which were given him 
to prepare copy for publication. His handiwork relating to 
Holland brought an instant and indignant protest from the 
Netherlands minister in this city. Diplomatic matters in an 
undigested state, it is noticeable, have not been referred to him 
since. Great creative ability and a high-voltage imagination do 
not impress the department as promotive of international har- 
mony among free peoples. 

Sensational matter does not appeal to him, he avers. He is 
so tied to humdrum routine that anything lurid causes him 
infinite torture. He says himself that any trashy or stupid 
stuff is at once relegated to the garbage can. I wonder how he 
himself keeps out of it? He knows it at sight as a qualified 
expert, having produced it himself in prodigious quantities be- 
fore he was named by the President as conservator of the free 
press of our country. 

Mr. Creel said six years ago the American voter was a Russian 
serf. The Senate sits in despotism and we are the despots. 
Those are things stated by a public officer, whose power it is 
proposed to increase prodigiously by the passage of such a reso- 
lution as this. The Supreme Court is a tyrant. The law is an 
autocrat winking at criminals in high places. The President is 
helpless. The executive office must have aroused the sympathy 
of Congress for it has delegated most of its power to that de- 
partment, It would hand over the rest of it if the Constitution 
were not an obstacle. That document is, he said, worn out 
and ought to be abolished by having every court decision on 
unconstitutional acts of Congress or States referred to a vote 
of the people. The Constitution in this simple way could be 
amended every 90 days, All public officers were to be subject 
to recall on a 3 per cent petition. Instead of being present in 
our seats most of us would be home answering the 3 per cent 
petition demand and justifying our right to hold our seats 
longer. Elections would be going on all the time. It would 
intensify the people's interest in public affairs and create civic 
enthusiasm. No adjective under the superlative degree would 
be permitted by the press censor. Campaign extravagances 
would be promoted by chronie excitement. Hysteria wonld be- 
come a regular occupation and temperament or a “state of 
mind“ excuse anything. 


Mr. Creel says: 

Morality is of small account and intelectual endeavor is now so little 
a paying proposition that only a fool will work at it. 

This explains Creel’s appointment and most of his pay roll. 
Ile further illuminates us by saying America is “a race of com- 
mercial sharks willing to devour one another.” 

Our Government was framed behind locked doors by rich 
men who despised the masses, to preserve aristocratic privilege. 
The whole scheme was a conspiracy against the people to rivet 
chains on their necks. They were implored by Creel six years 
ago to rise and smash this insufferable tyranny. If it were true 
then, it is true now. If it were false then, it is unspeakably 
vicious and depraved now. A man who will say it now is a 
civic leper, and under recently enacted laws a potential felon. 
The only mitigation offered is that it is campaign extravagance, 
local temperament, and sophomoric periods. He regrets his 
phrasing, and modified his form of expression. It was too hectic 
for lower altitudes than Denver. Instead of screaming, con- 
versational tones and a more didactic style are now recom- 
mended ; maybe the official elocutionist did some good. A milder 
pitch and denatured epithets do not purge him of principles 
which he avers stoutly he still believes. It is impossible to re- 
sist the conviction that, if Creel were not on the pay roll, he 
would be going out of one vociferous spasm into another, emit- 
ting 10,000 words of crimson balderdash per day or be in the 
custody of the Department of Justice. 

The senior Senator from Idaho IMr. Boran] called my atten- 
tion to the most singular composition ever produced from official 
sources. It had escaped my attention. The Senate is indebted 
to him for my comment on it. 

The latest exploit of this public functionary is a special fea- 
ture service article July 7, 1918. From proof sheets we learn 
it was sent out by the committee on pitiless publicity, or, rather, 
public information. The style and familiar nausea remind a 
western man from the Wabash region of overindulgence in paw- 
paws. It identifies unmistakably the toadeater whence it came. 
There is no use in having anybody’s name to it. The subject 
matter and style identify it completely. The subject is the Sec- 
retary of War. His wearing apparel, his gait, how his brain 
functions, his manner of saying “yes” or “no,” of making a 
complete tour of the brown davenports lining the wall of his 
outer office, giving to each occupant a succinct judicial answer, 
are minutely sketched. Without warning the startling informa- 
tion that he thinks clearly under all circumstances and is never 
ambiguous is hurtled out to an astonished world. 

He selects his words fastidiously, shading his meaning like 
one of the old masters mixed his colors, The reader’s head 
buzzes when he is told the Secretary can keep three or four 
stories told him by as many men up in his dome all at one 
time. Instinctively we think of the juggler who entranced our 
boyish attention by keeping up a gorgeous maze of whirling 
balls with no perceptible effort, except a fixed smile. Suddenly 
he appears mingling with ambassadors, the wise, the good, 
fair forms, and hoary seers; he turns aside in the twinkling 
of an eye to meditate, while contractors hang in midair and 
profiteers wildly clutch their pocketbooks in deafening silence. 
“Yes” or “No” comes with a decisive ring in his voice, and 
hundreds of millions of dollars gush from the Public Treasury 
on his nod. Then the earth temporarily resumes its customary 
revolution. Five stenographers then rush in. He dictates to 
nearly all of them at once. Others linger in hailing distance 
as a reserve if, perchance, some of the overworked function- 
aries should drop dead. Immense bundles of documents of 
state appear, in which he immerses himself, lost in a profound 
vacuum of sublimated thought. The shorthanders flee madly 
from the incarnated human tempest, waving their notebooks 
ominously. 

Now the landscape fades nway in a haze of tobacco smoke, 
Gradually the scene reveals a briar-root pipe, with the Sec- 
retary of War attached, curled up in a deep, soft armchair, 
reading his Theocritus and Juvenal or a biography of Tom 
Johnson or a work on 8-cent fares. From this deep dream 
of peace this overripe Boswell blazes the film with Baker's 
trip to war-swept France. We are permitted to gaze upon 
the greatest Secretary of War the world ever saw. Stan- 
ton struggles dimly into view, merely as a basis of compari- 
son, to enable our staggering mentality to gain a last look of 
Baker walking serene on the summit of inaccessible grandeur 
before we lapse into unconsciousness. ‘The peerless strategist 
and warrior finishes the moving theater by remaining for hours 
in the trenches and dugouts in mortal peril from bursting 
shell and scattering shrapnel. Here the dazed audience dis- 

rses. 
an the consuming major portion of the scene I forgot the 
prose prologue off Round the Clock with Baker,“ as this hor- 
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rible phantasmagoria of adulation is called. Here it is—let me 
give it for the benefit of the Senate, for fear that it might escape 
in “the wreck of matter and the crush of worlds.” I shall now 
quote literally. Perish the base thought that I could improve on 
the original: 

“There he goes now,” remarked one of the office force who sit work- 
ing in the room outside Secretary Baker's office. “There he goes, in 
his Palm Beach suit, with that little old soft hat on his head. Just as 
friendly and natural. Nothing pompous about him, I should say not. 
Just as easy and democratic as an old shoe!” 

Mr. President, after enduring this from Creel, the terrors 
of a Hun invasion are considerably mitigated. We await our 
fate with calmness and fortitude. Nothing can be worse on 
either side of the grave. It has almost converted me into a 
Universalist—hell has nothing like this. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senate will please pre- 
serve the proper decorum. 

Mr. SHERMAN. There are eight other members of the 
Cabinet; this is treatment for only one. 

Reason will topple from its throne if other members of the 
Cabinet are to have anatomical charts of their cerebral cavities 
made with a moving-picture show of their wardrobes, headgear, 
and lingual activities. It will even create jealously, I fear, on 
the part of my colleague [Mr. Lewis] to be left out. 

This is published at public expense and sent out by the mil- 
lions of copies to the public. It is composed by a man drawing 
$8,000 a year from the Government to spend some of his time 
at least compounding such ineffable hogwash. 

O judgment! Thou art fled to brutish beasts, 
And men have lost their reason. 

It seems as if we were returning to the days when Mare 
Antony orated over the lifeless remains of the mighty Julius. 

We read in St. Matthew— 

Blessed are the meek, for they shalf inherit the carth. 

This is the basis of a rich heritage by Congress, for a meeker 
body never had hope spring eternal in its faithful bosom. Even 
before the war it hearkened to the Executive with some 
alacrity. Now, with wings as swift as meditation or a reformer 
seeking the pay roll, it sweeps to do daily obeisance and receive 
the blue prints of legislation from on high. 

, If it were not for the imperative mandates of the Constitu- 
tion, the great elemental powers of Government, of taxation and 
appropriation, with the power to raise and support armies, would 
be surrendered. The domestic peril to republican government 
by an ignoble abdication by Congress of its chartered powers is 
second only to the German Empire. Legislative discretion, if 
not extinct, is so dormant as to resemble death. 

In this lamentable condition, Congress is stigmatized as a 
slum by a public officer created by an Executive order and paid 
by an appropriation made by the body he traduces. This swollen 
rakechelly of depraved newspaperdom regrets his revealed con- 
tempt only when asking further appropriations to continue his 
insufferable arrogance, and escapes unscathed. I deem it my 
duty, therefore, to preserve in the CONGRESSIONAL Recormp my 
opinion of the whole proceedings. 

Abysmal humiliation can not go to greater depths, nor de- 
partmental snobbery rise to such dizzy heights of insolence 
in future years. Each can go no further in either direction. 
After this any servile deputy candle snuffer fs at liberty to 
revile us at pleasure, any gangrened egotist afflicted with an 
ingrowing conceit may hereafter spurn Congress, and demand 
appropriations to feed him, with the complacent assurance that 
precedent now justifies anything. 

With these preliminary remarks upon the joint resolution, I 
wish now to say that the employees more immediately concerned 
are almost to a man, in the Western Union, opposed to this pro- 
cedure without being permitted to be heard. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I would not on any account in- 
terrupt the discourse of the Senator; but if he is leaving the 
heights to discuss matters that are down on the common level of 
Business affairs, I wanted to add to his statement in regard to 
the kind of information that is being sent out a very brief 
chapter which I read from the testimony taken by the subeom- 
mittee on aeroplanes of the Senate Military Affairs Committee 


on yesterday. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I shall be very glad to have it. It is new, 
and not yet accessible. 

Mr. REED. The witness was Mr. Woodhouse, secretary of the 
Acro Club of America. He was testifying in response to a ques- 
tion asked by the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGĦHUY- 
BEN], and was discussing the question of the number of Ameri- 
ean machines at the front at a given time, and the misinforma- 
tion that had been sent to the public. Upon that question, in 
continuing his remarks, he said: 


I may state that I have a positive point from which we can discuss 
your question. That is, when Secretary Baker went to France, at 
that time a statement was issued about the number of airplanes there. 


The first report of that kind that reached us came from the Paris 


Herald, and it said, * Seret Baker yesterday saw 1,000 American 
monoplanes and biplanes in flight.” ell, now, a few weeks passed 
by, and then the photographs of those American monoplanes and 
planes arrived here, an ey were issued by Mr. Creel's committee 
to carry out the report of Secretary Baker having seen 1,000 airplanes, 
biplanes and monoplanes. The photographs given out by Mr. Creel’s 
committee showed some French training Nieuport biplanes and some 
8 a are — cansa, penguins, 8 12 do not 
and do not leave ground except for a few feet, and, of course, 
we were all disappointed with the evidence. i 
Senator Reep. You say that the photographs by Mr. Creel showed 
this type of plane, but the ordinary Jayman—that is, the man who 
knew nothing about . not tell the difference between 
those and fighting planes 
Mr. WOODHOUSE. He would not know the difference, Of course, you 
appreciate that haps a very enthusiastic newspaper man receiving 
report that the Secretary had seen them—and the Secretary was 
there the photograph with a great many others, including Gen. 
robab. this newspaper man, hearing that he had 
seen 1 airplanes, might presume he meant battle planes, and 
It. pier ag being enthusiastic and wanting to make a good 
story, he said battle planes instead of just saying 1,000 treining ma- 
chines. I am for granted and have nothing to buse it on. 
Senator REED. You say there were 3 of these penguins 
and these planes which were sent out by Mr. Creel. How do 
you know they were sent out by Mr. 1? 
Mr. Woopnouse. I received them as editor of the Aerial Age, a 
8 and Flying, a monthly; and we received them and paid for 


Now, Mr. President, the Senate may not know what a “ pen- 
guin” is. It is a little contrivance that looks like an aeroplane, 
but it will not fly at all. It is made for amateurs to begin prac- 
ticing with, and it runs on the ground on two wheels, but has 
wings and a motor. It may rise three or four feet froin the 
ground and alight immediately. The French have these in great 
numbers for amateur training; and it would appear from the 
testimony that this kind of contrivance, and some practice 
planes—no battle planes at all—were gotien together and 
photographed with the Secretary of War, and then that Mr. 
Creel deliberately sent out those photographs to the press of 
this country with the information that America had 1,000 
American fighting planes upon the front; and so they have been, 
I think, shown in the picture shows of the country. At least, 
I have seen some pictures that, as my recollection serves me, 
must have been reproductions of this particular picture. 

Mr. President, I thought that that fact, while it does not do 
anything except create a background for the very witty and 
very keen satire of the Senator, nevertheless, being a fact, 
might be a contribution. 

Mr, SHERMAN. I thank the Senator for furnishing this in- 
formation. It does lend great strength to the conditions and 
conduct referred to. These practice planes, the Senator states, 
are for amateurs, and doubtless that is the way this misinforma- 
tion occurred—one amateur against another. When it comes to 
dealing with facts, the gentleman who was writing about it is 
an amateur; and so he became mixed with the amateur planes, 
and the rest of it followed as a matter of course. He ought to 
have investigated a little further and gotten the entire condi- 
tion, and then, perhaps, the public would have been relieved of 
this misinformation. 

These employees who have written are entitled to a hearing. 
There are something like 50,000 of them now on the pay roll of 
the Western Union. I shall make my explanation as brief as 
possible, and I wish to occupy less than an hour; so that if 
Senators have any duties elsewhere, it will probably give them 
an opportunity to attend to those duties and return here by the 
time the quorum call is had. 

I have some hundreds of telegrams, resolutions, and letters 
from the employees of the Western Union Telegraph Co, I shall 
not read them, unless I can not get them into the Recorp any 
other way. 

I have one dated July 9, 1918, from Frank II. Daley, one of 
my constituents, He has been a telegraph operator for 26 
years. He has had two breaks in the service. He went out on a 
strike in 1907 for eight months, and the other time he left the 
service for the purpose of bettering his condition in another 
occupation. This shows that he is not at all averse to the 
view that a member of a union or anybody else has a right to 
strike or quit, He says he has not heard—and he Is still in the 
service of the Western Union—of one instance where any of the 
employees were dissatisfied or had any grievance. He says: 


I know that conditions at the present time are far above those of 
previous years, and there are very few men, If any at all, who belon: 
to the Commercial Telegraphers“ Union. We are recelving higher sal- 
aries, two weeks’ vacation Er JO with full pay, a 3 per cent boms 
ay six months and an cxtra bonus in October, sick benefits, and pen- 
on. 


I have a letter in connection with the pension question from 
W. F. Coleman, dated July 2, in which he refers to the pension 
question, and inquires whether, in the event this joint resolu- 
tion passes, it will jeopardize the $23 monthly pension to which 
he is entitled, having been an employee of the company for 
over 33 years. 
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Mr. Daley says he does not understand why the Government 
wishes to take over the lines. He says that there is no griev- 
ance; that he knows of no one in the service who is disloyal. 
It is intimated in some of the correspondence, and here and 
there a statement is made in the somewhat short investigation 
that has been had, that the Government was not safe with the 
service in private hands. On domestic matters I trust that 
the Government, even if this joint resolution passes in its pres- 
ent form, will not undertake to censor or supervise every mes- 
sage that goes from sender to receiver. If it be a matter of com- 
munication with foreign countries, the power exists now, with- 
out additional legislation. I feel, and so do the men who send 
me these communications, that these statements made in regard 
to the danger of the Government with the service in private 
hands are a reflection upon the loyalty of men who are ready 
to give 24 hours a day service, if needed, and within the limits 
of their ability to keep it up, in everything consistent with 
their lives and health. There has been no intimation that any 
treason or disloyalty has been found in the telegraph operators 
of any of the systems of this country. 

I have a communication, dated July 9, from Mr. Prichard. 
He makes the inguiry, if the t and telephone lines are 
taken over under this joint resolution, whether, as soon as the 
Government gets the lines, or a little while afterwards, there 
will be an increase of 25 per cent in rates. He asks that be- 
cause he finds, in paying freight on live stock, that he is called 
upon for a 25 per cent increase, resulting, as he figures, from 
Government control or operation. 

From C. C. Bowers, an operator in Chicago, I have a com- 
munication protesting against this hasty action and saying: 

I protest against the odium cast on me and my associates that we 
would attempt to interfere with Government communications during 
war-by striktag. I am confident this represents the opinion of 99 per 
cent of my coworkers, 

If an opportunity had been given to these men to be heard 
before the committee or for us to place their communications 
in printed hearings, this time need not have been taken on the 
floor of the Senate. 

A telegram sent to the President on July 6 is signed by 240 em- 
ployees and is a preliminary to the organization of 1,500 who a 
few days later passed resolutions asking that hearings be had. 
All of them are operators in the city of Chicago and my con- 
stituents. ’ 

I have further, from a great many individuals, similar sentl- 
ments expressed. I have only taken a few that are typical of 
several hundred. I have a letter saying that the operators pay 
for these messages out of their own pockets, so that there can 
be no question about the influence of their employers in their 
action. 

I have a series of telegrams saying that the statement that 
the operators are influenced by their employer, the Western 
Union, to send these communications is wholly without founda- 
tion, and repeating that they pay for these messages out of 
their own pockets and that the communications are upon their 
own motion. 

I have—and I shall not refer to them more than by this brief 
comment—the reports of the Postmaster General from 1913 to 
1917, inclusive. The present occupant of that office, Mr. Burle- 
son, in each one of those reports has recommended that the 
Government take over the telegraph and telephone lines. In 
the report of June 30, 1917, or of the period ending on that day, 
on page 79, is his recommendation, which is similar in senti- 
ment and in verbiage to all of the others made by the same 
official and by the same person. I quote now: 

TELEGRAPHS AND TELEPHONES. 


The Postmaster General has recommended in 
Congress seriously consider the question of dec! a 


— 5 solely with a view to serving the public and not of making a 
t. 

on Alaska the oe: and cable service is under the control of the 
War Department. the reasons ar it should be under the control 
of that department no longer exist, the Secretary of War has recom- 
mended its transfer to this department. 

Recent dev ments have made it all the more im tive that Gov- 
ernment ownership of the 1 and telephones uld no longer be 
— and action by Congress in this matter is again urgently recom- 
mended, * 

Mr. Burleson comes before the committee not with an open 
mind but with an already preconceived judgment that fore- 
closes any investigation. He says that he does not know of 


any immediate emergency requiring the Government to take 


these lines, but that we do not know what the future contains. 
There will be future sessions of Congress here. Congress will 
not end its labors when it recesses or adjourns. It is a body 
whose activities and power are coeval with the Republic. It 
can be convened in 24 hours, even if it were a final adjournment. 
It is always open to the Executive to assemble it in special 
session. We have had extra sessions called here several times. 
The mere fact that Congress might not be able to foresee the 
future and provide for all emergencies is no reason for lodging 
vast, undefined powers in the hands of the Executive. 

The part of the Postmaster General's testimony read by the 
senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE]} expresses his view- 
point precisely, and I shall not repeat it. 

If we leave the telegraph lines for a moment to consider the 
telephone investments and enterprises in this country, there 
are stronger reasons of a private nature applying against the 
passage of the joint resolution. In round figures $2,000,000,000 
is the property valuation of the telephone companies of this 
country. More than 8,000 individual companies are found. The 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., which is the holding 
company of the Bell telephone, contrary to what the public gen- 
erally thinks, totals in valuation but a little more than one- 
third of the entire telephone properties of the country. There 
are numerous smaller companies, small compared with the 
Bell system, companies of from $100,000 capital up to $5,000,000. 
They are doing in the aggregate an immense business. 

The Mississippi Valley Telephone Co. is a comparatively 
small company, and yet it serves in northern and northwestern 
Illinois and in eastern Iowa a great number of subscribers at a 
reasonable price. Its lines or its interchangeable service to 
other States are carried across the district within the limita- 
tions and regulations of interstate commerce. Why should this 
company or why should any other company of that kind be 
taken over and be put into the hands of the Federal authorities? 
It is said for the good of the service; the Government can do 
everything so much better than anybody else, than private enter- 
prise. I read an article from Frank Crane, who formerly was 
my pastor in the Methodist Church: 

In a very fine and loyal spirit the public and the railway officials 
have tried to adjust themselves to the action of the Government in 
taking over the railroads. 

This is an intimation of what will happen if the vast tele- 
phone system of the country is taken over. Forty million daily 
messages is the record of the telephone service in the United 
States, and it means everything to every Senator, to his family, 
pres his neighbors, constituents, and everybody else. To con- 

ue: 

It's anything to win the war. The Government,” said Ogden Ar- 
mour when war was declared, “can have Armour & Co. The Govern- 
ment can have J. Ogden Armour. The Government can have any man 
or Es of men in our organization. No exemption will be e ed.” 

d that has been the commendable attitude of big business through- 


out the country, and of the ple generally. 
We are willing to do wi FT 
cars if it means licking the Germ as we gladly dispense with 


ans, t 
wheat, meat, and diamond necklaces. Put. 

I had to travel the on the crack railway of the United 
States. I went to the ticket ce and had to stand in line for half 
an hour before I could get a clerk to ask a question. The clerical force 
was entirely inadequate. 

When I reached the clerk I found I was at the 3 He 
snapped at me, too. rig A my only offense was a d to spend 
some money 8 ae elt as if I were up before a police magis- 

e 


trate for st ns. 

I went to ano waiting line and stood 30 minutes more. I bought 
a ticket. Then I paid a tax on it. Then another tax for riding in a 
Pullman. Then a Pullman ticket. Then a tax on that. Five wallops 


they gave me. 


I pardon the expression on the part of the doctor of divinity 
because by that time he was feeling somewhat tropical. 


They had refused to reserve a berth for me by telephone. They re- 
—— to reserve a berth from a distant city to another point by tele- 


1104 · t object. sy aye take all my money. I had enough left 
„5 the diner for $1.80 and a quarter to help pay 


porter's 

But if Czar McAdoo would kindly issue a ukase to all railroad clerks 
and herders of the ponie asking them to deal gently with the common 
people, who are imbued with the desire to contribute money to the 
roads, and remind them that dead hens lay no eggs and instruct them 
to administer a little laughing gas of courtesy when they extract our 
dollars it would help some. 
I'm no pro-German. I am not a bolshevik. I'm just bruised. 
I'll take my 3 if it's necessary. But why keep on pounding 
e's down? 

Says B. C. Forbes in his magazine: 

“The abolition of ticket offices at convenient points, the cancella- 
tion of old-time 3 such as the return and refund of unused 
Pullman tickets, the lopping off of passenger trains, the curtailment 
of sleeping accommodations, the overcrowding of trains—all this will 
save money for the new railroad averlords, but the public will have to 
foot the bill, not only financially, but at the cost of time, temper, con- 
venience, and efficiency. So far the Government-controlled railroading 
has not tended to whet the public’s attitude for the Government owner- 
ship of railroads. The attitude of many railway employees toward 
the traveling public has undergone a met and regrettable, but per- 
haps not unnatural, change. Already there is noticeable the proverbial 
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haughtiness of Government officials. The men now feel that their 
former bosses are no longer bosses and that they need not be over- 
careful how they act.” FRANK CRANE. 


I had occasion a month or so ago in a union station to 
inquire at the information bureau for some needed knowledge 
of train service. I made the inquiry from a gentleman who did 
not appear to be overworked. He had a healthy look upon his 
face, the proper relation of avoirdupois to his height, and I 
saw no evidences of nervous prostration. I asked him if he 
could tell me when train No. so-and-so, named on my Pullman 
ticket, left. He said, “The same time, sir, it always does.” 
I was a stranger in that region. I informed him I was not a 
regular habitué of the depot and was asking for information 
to guide myself accordingly, as I should like, if possible, to have 
time for a meal. He said, “ You ought to know when the train 
leaves. That is posted up.” I said it might have changed. 
He said, The change would be noted.” He said, “Go over 
there on the wall and read it,” pointing me to the other side of 
the depot. In the waiting room I found at last, after due 
search, a train sheet in a small oak-board frame, and I 
read it there, and found the time of my train. I went back. 
I said, “I thank you for your courtesy.” I said, I wish you 
to understand, though, that I think you are a—” blankety-blank. 
Here the quotation will cease. He said, “I am a Government 
officer, and such language is not permitted.” I said, “I will 
give you some more, because I am a Government officer my- 
self,” and it is the first time I ever referred to myself as such. 
I said, “I am a Government officer myself, and I will outrank 
you, and you listen to what I say,” and I proceeded to say 
more. I do not want to repeat that experience if I can help it, 
but the fact is the insolence of some of these small martinets 
who sit at the head of bureaus is transmitted to the railway 
service. 

What is the object of the telephone and the telegraph so far 
as the domestic affairs of this country are involved and the 
railways? Their object is to serve the public needing the serv- 
ice. But the idea seems to be now that people exist for the 
benefit of the railways, to be herded about, to be insulted by 
some insolent petty official, to have an inferior -service, to be 
charged two prices. The people do not exist for these institu- 
tions; they were built and are run to accommodate the gen- 
eral public. 

Everybody prior to the war who came back from England 
could recite to you their difficulties with the use of a public tele- 
graph and the use of a public telephone. First, the rates in 
this country are lower than they are in England. I know they 
referred to the 10 words in a message, and to show that is lower 
when reduced to our currency than our 25-cent charge for 200 
miles transmission, but when you add to it the fact that they 
charge you for the blank telegram, that they charge you for 
the address, and charge you for the signature, and charge you 
for the name of the hotel or the number of your street, and 
where you may be found hereafter, it costs more in that country 
for telegraphing the same distance than in the United States, 
where all that service is free. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I think it is very material to in- 
quire if these telephones are taken over under this joint reso- 
lution what will be the condition of things afterwards. There 
are no telephones extending across the sea. The only inter- 
state service or interforeign service would be across the border 
in Mexico or into the Canadian country. In Canada I appre- 
hend there will be no difference that would arise. Possibly in 
Mexico there would be, as there is some unfriendly sentiment 
existing in that country, but that is easily a matter to be con- 
trolled at the border in the respective offices where messages 
stop and where all the transmission can be properly censored. 

I have heard in the sum total no adequate reason why tele- 
phones should be taken over. I anticipate, Mr. President, it is 
a part of the general drift among a certain school of thought. 
These emergencies are made the excuse for putting into opera- 
tion and making experiment stations out of these mighty enter- 
prises that have been developed by the individual initiative of 
the American people. They are to be taken under the guise of 
war necessities and used thereafter as an argument when the 
war ends to continue the plan of Government ownership and 
operation, - 

England tried it. In 1866 the Government first proposed the 
purchase of British telegraph lines, and about 1870, after nego- 
tiations that lasted between three and four years, they were 
taken. This author says that there has been during 39 years of 
operation a deficit that nets an enormous sum of pounds sterling. 
I am reading from page 233 of Guyot’s volume entitled“ Where 
and Why Public Ownership Has Failed.” I only refer to this as 
one of the late current authorities touching the tendency toward 
universal Government ownership, which only heralds in or 
becomes the threshold of the socialistic state. 


The book is written by a Frenchman and is a very compre- 
hensive review of the countries in Europe trying public owner- 
ship of these utilities of various kinds. It analyzes with a keen 
line of reasoning between cause and effect the great variety of 
undertakings that have failed. It analyzes, too, the service. It 
has discovered a complaint which is unique of its kind, the first 
time I have seen the phrase coined out of a dead language. He 
speaks of laboraphobia. That is a complaint which seems to 
have developed principally in countries adopting the public own- 
ership of these large utilities. On page 324 I read the following: 

Not only is the work to be gotten out of a national or municipal 
employes or laborer below par; he has also all sorts of resources for 

ucing it to a still lower grade. Among others we find the disease 
which has been called “ laboraphobia.” 


Among the municipal employees of the city of Paris the number of 


sick days have been increased, as follows: From 1896, when an account 


of these absences was begun, to 1908, according to statistics of the 
bureau of public highways, the number of hours of work has decreased 
from 13.458,817 hours to 12,992,718 hours, or a difference of 466.099 
hours. The number of hours of absence on account of illness has risen 
from 556,440 to 1,056,464, or a difference of 500.024. 

The same professional malady has raged with intensity among the 
employees of the Government railways, according to the report of 
P. Baudin on the 8 c ts of the Government railways 
for the month of hind 1912. ere is the effect of the measure grant- 
ing full pay to employees reported ill: In 1909 the number of sick 
days was 474,000; in 1911 it had risen to 656,000, or an increase of 
182,000 sick days in two years. Out of 67,967 employces, 36,816, or 
54 per cent, were rendered incapable of work on account of illness— 

More than half of them on the pay rolls disabled from ren- 
dering the Government any service— 

Again, while only a part of the employees were enjoying these hours 
of leisure, it was, of course, necessary to increase the effective force by 
7,440 units, representing 15,539,900 francs of added expense, 


The author says: 


The employees of the Western Railway [of France] cherished the most 
extraordinary delusions concerning what they were going to get out 
of its seizure by the State. 

That is what some of our employees think. They have delu- 
sions of that kind, and I do not know certainly whether they 
are delusions. The delusion is that finally we will wake up 
and the taxpayer will be paying the bill. It does not make any 
difference about what the employee does, finally it must come 
out of the Treasury. 

One department head rem to one sessed 
owners: A have had only the T 3 5 8 
less I can not hide from you the fact that I am enchanted with this 
purchase, because my power of appointment will be thereby doubled. 

There have been, to sum up all the chapters read, where they 
have taken over the private industry, a shortening of hours 
which in some cases is proper, and I would, so far as I am con- 
cerned, always be favorable to reasonable hours—a shortening 
of hours, a raising of wages, an addition to the pay roll, mul- 
tiplying and elaborating regulations for the division of labor, 
so that one employee does but one thing. If he signs checks, 
he does nothing but sign checks; he has to have somebody else 
to take the stopper out of the ink bottle and fill it up. With all 
this multitude of elaborations the natural result is a vastly in- 
creased expenditure. Then unless an increased charge is made 
for the service or the commodity there must be inevitable bank- 
ruptcy. If there be an increase in the charge, then the general 
public is exploited and made to pay the bill for a lesser group 
of people. 

Taxation ought to be for the benefit of all, not of a class, 
Therefore inevitably these enterprises taken over by the Gov- 
ernment and run, following the experience of 35 years in Europe 
of some large concerns, inevitably drift to the condition where 
the whole of the public is taxed for the benefit of a certain group 
that are in a minority but active and persistent in their claims. 

Mr. President, we find by looking at the number of men em- 
ployed in the telephone service, and the number of companies 
engaged in giving that service and furnishing the basis of or- 
ganization, a good service given to the general public, a reason- 
able charge, and to my mind this measure, even if it should be 
passed, ought to pass with an amendment striking out the 
telephones. 

There are leading into this city a number of telegraph wires 
serying newspapers. They are press wires and have been 
leased, and the use has become necessary to that particular news- 
paper enterprise. What will be done with these nobody knows. 
It thereby puts in the hands of Mr. Burleson and Mr. Creel 
power over every newspaper in this country not only to censor 
them but to control them absolutely, because when you take 
away their wires from them you take away the general news- 
gathering ability of the papers. That ought not to be permitted 
for a moment. If this joint resolution is needed to promote war 
purposes, it ought to be confined strictly to war activities, All 


our great domestic affairs, all the newspapers that are served 
by private or leased wires or owned wires, all the telephone 
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service and the domestic telegraph service ought to be so ar- 
ranged as not to be affected by this joint resolution. 

I have now taken all the time, Mr. President, that I desired, 
and I will ask leave to print without reading the communications 
to which I have referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kro in the chair). With- 
out objection, the request of the Senator from Illinois will be 
granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

CHICAGO, ILL., July 6, 1918. 


Hon. L. Y, SHERMAN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

The following message has been sent to the President, and we would 
appreciate very much your assistance in 1 our present status 
with the Western Union Telegraph Co. The undersigned operating 
employees of the Chicago office of the Western Union Telegraph Co. 
repudiate the assertions of Mr. Konenkamp that he is acting for us or 
in any way representi the employees of this company. The Com- 
mercial Telegraphers’ Union of America has no a teas whatever 
in this office, and his statement that he will 1 25,000 telegraphers 
out on strike on July 8 is withont foundation. 

The ane oor pod of the Western Union Telegraph Co. are with you in 

> n of this war to a finish, and we refuse to be a party 
to any obstruction. This sen t prevails among the telegraph fra- 
ternity throughout the entire country. 

The plans for the formation of an association composed only of 
Western Union employees now under way has our united 9 
There will be no interruption of tel ph service next Monday if the 
Western Union employees can have their way. 

Believe us we are with you to win the war, and we know our services 
contribute something toward doing so. We repudiate anyone who chal- 
len, our 1 * or impugns the honesty of our pu 

Signed Ly 239 operating employees, Western Union Be. Chicago. 


CHICAGO, ILL., July 9, 1918. 


Benator LAWRENCE SHERMAN, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dean Sm: As I am a constituent of pene district, also an employee 
of the Western Union Tel ph Co., with a record of 26 years’ service, 
with two breaks, and one of them being out on a strike in 1907 for eight 
monan and the other for leaving the service for one year to better 
myself. 


This statement to show that it can not be said that I am a 


strike breaker and would not stard up for my ts as an 
citizen, For the last 15 years, at St. Louis and cago, I have been 
in un official capacity of some kind, and at the present writing I am 


in charge of the southern circuits, which include all Was 
wires, and therefore can speak from actual rience as to what my 
instructions »re 9 the handling of Government business, 
also what the feeling of the employees is in office. I have not 
heard of one instance where any of them were dissatisfied or had any 
grievance, and know that conditions at the present time are far above 
those of previous years, and there are aig = — men, if any at all, who 
nion. 


5 PAJLA S po Cent DATAS ATOY SIE OMBA BOD ON Stee Wes da 
tober, 


n. 

Furthermore, I don't ae way the Government wishes to take over 
the telegraph lines because the company will not deal with an out- 
sider. a rule, the higher officials nearly know how many of their 
erage ate dann up ce er h Kani gay pee, one 

r. Carlton, knowing very few men 0 0 organization, 
takes the stand of not treating with them but will meet any ae 


of employees, individually or collectively, if they have a evunge. 


conld not at the present ther would I, even if I had any 
evan out on a strike while the country is at war and my 
son, Frank Daley, who is in Fra with Company A, One 


men 


present time, and believe their duty is to their coun and those at 
the front, and any move in the direction to ham Government 
in any shape or form is meg the gen and an ury to those who 
are at the firing line, whether it is a relative or not. 

I also wish to state that this letter is written unknown to anyone 
but a and, being from this district, I feel it my duty to rise 
you the actual facts as they exis no 


will now ize an association of our own to any 
that may a in the future, but always bearing in mind our duty to 
the country first, last, and all the time, and y more so when 


that I or others had to s those ers and petitions which were sen 

to Wash on. The Plant N sent one without the knowledge 

— any official, and myself, being in that department, also indorsed 
e same. 


If there should at any time an occasion arise that you would want 
to know something of a more definite nature on this situation, I will 
be glad to furnish same to you, and hope you will call on me. 

Yours, truly, 
Frank J, DALEY, 
2912 Broadway, 


OTTAWA, ILL., July 9, 1918. 
Hon. L. Y. SHERMAN, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dran Sm: We desire to express our approval of your position agains 
turning over to Government control the telegraph and ‘telephone Unes 
of the country. If they are turned over to the Government, the 
probabilities are that rates will be raised p — cent at once and the 
service will deteriorate 25 per cent. The lroads did that, and the 
electric lines will do the same thing. Because the administration has 
the nerve to ask for everything in sight ought to be the best reason in 
the world that this request should not be granted. 


Respectfully, yours, 
sit z W. E. Pricnanp & Soxs. 


CHICAGO, ILT. , July 8, 1918, 


Senator L. T. SHERMAN, 
Washington, D. C.: 

As a citizen of Illinois and employee of Western Union tigen j 
Co., I pors against Government control of the telegraph companies 
brought about by the odium cast on me and my associates that we 
would attempt to interfere with Government communications during 
war by striking I am confident this represents the opinion of 99 per 
cent of my coworkers. 

C. C. Bowers. 


Mr. LEWIS obtained the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Will the Senator yield to me?. 
I do not intend to speak on the pending measure. . 

Mr. LEWIS. Does the Senator desire to speak now? If so, I 
will yield the floor to him. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California, No; but I have received from 
San Francisco a telegram very like in character, I assume, to 
some telegrams which have been put in the Recorp, and because 
it is so numerously signed and represents the various employees 
of the Western Union Telegraph Co. of that city I ask per- 
mission to have it inserted in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection the request 
of the Senator from California will be granted. 

The telegram is as follows: 

San Francisco, Cat, July 12, 1918. 
Hon. Hinam W. Jonxsox, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

A San Francisco newspaper of recent date contained the headline, 
“Western Union keymen defer action on walkout indefinitely.” As 
individuals and acting solely upon our own initiative, we, the under- 
signed Western Union employees, wish to convey to yourself and the 
Government the emphatic and unanimous statement that the pro 
strike or walkout has not even our moral support and certainly not 
financial or membership representation among us. We are content to 
perform our duties under existing circumstances and as og by Americans 
we desire that you place before the Congress our views the matter 
which are briefly expressed as follows: 

1. The majority of us have devoted our life’s paren ry to the tele- 
fraph service, and the knowledge thus acquired is now ng exerted to 

e utmost in our efforts to assist our employer in effectively trans- 
mitting tei ph rhino of the Government, which are so essential 
0 e war. 

2. The company’s liberal policy in arranging without cost to the 
e a pension, sickness benefit, and life-insurance pian. her 
with yacations, 8-hour day, and promotion from the ranks, is all that 
can be expected of a corporation which is so vitally interested in the 
prosecution of the war. 

any legislation affecting our interests is of vital importance to us, 
and it is our belief that your deliberations in the matter will not be 
influenced by the tation for unrest which did not originate within 
our ranks. We eve our views are identical with other workers 
of the craft in the United States, and if no military necessity exists, we 
would urge that your deliberations be deferred and a final decision not 
reached until a canvass of the Western Union forces can be obtained. 

L. A. Hancock AND 321 OTHERS. 


Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, having been recognized, I now 
suggest the absence of a quorum and will hold the floor after 
the call. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. - 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Bankhead Johnson, Cal, Nugent Smith, S. C. 
Beckham Jones, Wash. Overman Smoot 
Benet Kell 7 Sutherland 
Kendrick Phelan Swanson 

Brandegee Kenyon Pittman Thomas 
Chamberlain King Poindexter Thom 

It nox ell Trammell 
Fernald Lenroot Reed Underwood 
Fletcher Lewis Sanlsbu Vardaman 
France eCumber Sheppa Wadsworth 
Frelinghuysen MeKellar herman ‘alsh 
Gore rtin Shields Warren 
Hale Nelson Smith, Ga. Watson 
Harding New Smith, Md. Wolcott 
Henderson Norris Smith, Mich, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jounson of California in 
the chair). Fifty-nine Senators have answered to their names. 
A quorum is present. The Senator from IIlinois will proceed. 

CHARTER AND FREIGHT RATES—CONFERENCE REPORT, 

Mr, FLETCHER submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
12099) to confer on the President power to prescribe charter 
rates and freight rates and to requisition vessels, and for other 
purposes, having met, after full and free conference have agreed 
to recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: - 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 4 
and 5. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, and 6, and agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 3, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Page 8, line 11, after the word “ the,” 
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strike out the words “title to” and insert in lieu thereof the 
word“ use“; and the Senate agree to the same. 
-Duncan U. FLETCHER, 
Jos. E. RANSDELL, 
Knute NELSON, 
Managers on the part of the Senate, 
J. W. ALEXANDER, 
> Rurus Harpy, 
G. W. EDMONDS, 
3 L. H. HADLEY, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 
TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE CONTROL. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the consid- 
eration of the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 309) to authorize the 
President, in time of war, to supervise or take possession and 
assume control of any telegraph, telephone, marine cable, or 
radio system or systems or any part thereof, and to operate the 
same in such manner as may be needful or desirable for the 
duration of the war, and to provide just compensation therefor. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I desire at this time to address 
myself to the joint resolution and to present to the Senate my 
reasons for the support of the resolution both in the committee 
and on the floor. 

Mr. President, I have heard the discussion of the eminent 
Senators on both sides of this question, all of which have been 
presented with skill, none of it presented with bitterness, and 
justice compels me to say the discussion has shown reflection, 
sincerity, and, above all, displayed patriotism. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I happen to recall that Froude, in his Life of Beaconsfield, 
addresses himself to the observation that more measures were 
beaten under the reign of Beaconsfield in Parliament by having 
them understood by the public for what they were not than by 
any other form adopted by his opponents. The historian is 
alluding particularly, sir, to the issue that arose at that time 
upon what we speak of as the corn laws, and, following that, 
attracts attention to the suecess Beaconsfield’s foes had in 
giving out false impressions to what Disraeli did in connection 
with the Suez Canal, and he says, if my memory plays me not 
false, that for 80 days during the night sessions, night after 
night, London rang with the accusation that there was a 
measure being supported by him carrying with it certain obliga- 
tions upon England, when, in truth, there was never such a meas- 
ure in existence, and when, in further truth, there never were such 
obligations upon England as had been suggested; yet by virtue 
of this misunderstanding or misrepresentation the particular 
measure was beaten, then another lost by the same method, 
and from this Disraeli lost his leadership and Gladstone came 
again to his own. Mr. President, we have seen that condition 
of legislative history repeated on this floor and repeated in 
every legislative body. Through misunderstanding of what a 
measure really means and through misconception of what are 
its contents it is lost or mangled. 

Mr. President, at the outset I wish to say to the able Senators 
listening to me that if this measure carried with it the prescrip- 
tions that is supposed by Senators to be embodied in it, their 
opposition to it, as expressed, would be unquestionably justified. 
If the measure had for its purpose the things which Senators 
assert is its object, I would approve their opposition. But, Mr. 
President, I can not overlook the fact that the eminent Senators 
in many instances have misapprehended the meaning of the 
joint resolution, if I correctly understand it, and have without 
purpose, but with effect, sent it out to the country that the 
measure has for its scheme that which is wholly foreign to its 
reading and distant from the end that is in view. 

Then, sir, that brings us to ask what is the gravamen, as we 
lawyers frequently use that expression, of this joint resolution? 
What is the soul of this body which I ask to be adopted as our 
offspring? What is the particular thing that we are asking 
Congress to do; and, above all else, sir, what truly is the power 
that we are asking that the President be permitted to exercise? 

Mr. President, the first few lines of the joint resolution 
serve to explain its purpose. They present the attitude which I 
urge the Senate to espouse as its own: 

That the President Gating the continuance of the present war is au- 
thorized and empowered, whenever he shall deem it necessary for the 
national security or defense, to supervise or to take possession and 
assume control of any 8 telephone; marine cable, or radio system 
or systems, or any part thereof, and to operate the same in such man- 
ner as may be needful or desirable for the duration of the war. 

Mr. President, we must all see that there is nothing in this 
joint resolution calling for the President to take the properties 
of these companies. Let us banish that delusion. There is no 


command here to the President to take the telephone companies. 
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Let us end that illusion. There is no law proposed here em- 
barking the Government upon what is termed Government 
ownership of these utilities. There is nothing in the joint reso- 
lution which has not been expressed in several resolutions of 
similar tenor, whether they related to our difficulties with 
Mexico, with the little countries of Nicaragua, Haiti, and Santo 
Domingo; or in many other instances connected with the pres- 
ent war. 

The joint resolution is that we merely empower the President 
when, in his judgment, and when from facts which he shall 
know, and when from facts to be brought to his knowledge, he 
shall find it necessary to take control. This is not to empower 
him to the object, only that he may control it. Senators, it is 
not that he might have to supervise it for supervision sake, but 
only to control it to the end and to the extent solely of the 
necessary national defense, and then only is he permitted to 
operate to the extent and in the way that would be essential, 
in his judgment, upon the information he has, to the national 
defense. 

I must differ from eminent Senators, whose sincerity can not 
be questioned, to whose capacity it is always a privilege of any 
man to pay tribute, to make the charge that the resolution vests 
at once in the President of the United States the control of the 
telegraph and telephone property as property. I deny abso- 
lutely that there is a foundation for the charge made that the 
joint resolution authorizes the President to operate the prop- 
erties to the exclusion of the companies which own them. Sir, 
I do hold, and present to these honorable Senators this thought, 
that, when we have passed the joint resolution, the President 
under no wise takes possession of this property ; under no cir- 
cunistances but one does he assume to operate it. The power 
to him granted by the joint resolution is never to be exercised 
until subsequently to its passage there are circumstances mani- 
fest to him, from evidence incontrovertible, proyed, and evident, 
that for the national security or for the defense of the country 
he should step in and assume that control. 

Surely Senators will recognize that whether the President 
under this joint resolution ever does take control lies with the 
companies themselves. They must surely recognize that if the 
President ever does, in behalf of the Government, assume to 
operate, it will be because of the action of the companies them- 
selves or of others over whom they have no control. 

Sir, so long as these companies are operated between them- 
selyes and by themselves in a manner that in nowise imperils 
the national defense, there is no authority for the President to 
supervise them, far less to take them over. So long as the con- 
duct of the companies in their private ownership, in the general 
discharge of their functions, is conducted in the manner which 
these telegrams presented by Senators inform us it has been 
conducted, with loyalty to the Government and security to its 
people, there need be no fear from any source. The property 
will run the same as it has been running; will be controlled as 
it has been controlled. It will be operated in the exact same 
manner as it is now and was before the passage of this resolu- 
tion. The employees will hold the exact relation they now hold 
to the employers. The owners will exercise the same dominion 
over the plants. There will be nothing disturbed. There will 
be nothing interrupted. . 

When eminent Senators or others in their place shall make the 
charge that the joint resolution authorizes or directs the Presi- 
dent to take this property over merely by virtue of the passage 
of the joint resolution, I must invite to their serious considera- 
tion that they unconsciously misrepresent the contents of the 
resolution and its operation. They assert an unintentional mis- 
representation of its purpose that is nowhere expressed, never 
asked, and in nowise intended. 

Then, surely Senators must realize that, far from its being 
a measure that appropriates the property of any person under 
the ordinary conditions of commercial life, it does to the con- 
trary. Far from affecting in any wise the relation between the 
employee and the employer, it leaves them in the exact status 
quo in which we have found them, 

Far from injecting the Government into interference with 
their private relations, whatever they may be, we facilitate 
them—particularly we encourage them—if the parties in control 
and operation shall, in the administration of the properties, so 
conduct themselves that they are not called upon to answer 
the charge of disloyalty or of incompetency and neglect in the 
discharge of their duties. 

Sir, when I say “neglect of their duties” I do not mean as 
between themselves and their employees. That we are not tak- 
ing cognizance of. When I use the word“ incompetency,” I do 
not mean as between themselves and their masters in the serv- 
ice. That, too, is between themselves. I mean such neglect 
and incompetency of the interests of the Government in the dis- 
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charges of whatever duties they have to discharge. Only upon 
proof of such, only when that is established, is the President, 
as I read the joint resolution, authorized in anywise whatever 
to interfere—— 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. KNOX. Does the Senator from Illinois desire it to be 
understood that under the authority proposed to be conferred 
by this joint resolution the President can not take over the 
telegraph and telephone lines to the same extent and exercise 
the same control and authority over them that has already 
been exercised in respect to the railroads? 

Mr, LEWIS. I answer the Senator from Pennsylvania that 
my judgment is that under the joint resolution the President 
can exercise the authority, but that the spirit of the resolution 
is that he is not to enter upon such until there has been some 
evidence brought to him that it is necessary for the national 
security and the national defense. Here I call the attention of 
the able Senator to the fact that after we gave the President 
the authority to take the railroads they were not taken until 
subsequent hearings were had, until adjustments of compensa- 
tion were reached, and until it was evident to the able Senator, 
as it was to us all, that the railroads had failed to serve the 
national defense, not because they willed not to do so but 
because the circumstances of their obligations through their 
private contracts made it impossible for them to give priority 
und precedence to the Government without laying themselves 
liable to damages and great losses. For that reason I will say 
to the Senator there did arise the necessity of national de- 
fense and the need of taking over the roads. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, I understand perfectly well that 
position, and I entirely agree with the statement made by 
the Senator from Illinois that it will only be upon the hap- 
pening of such a contingency that the President would act at 
all; indeed, the joint resolution does not give him the power 
to act until such contingency arises, but the impression made 
upon my mind by what the Senator has said is that even though 
that contingency does arise and the President does act, it would 
be such a qualified assumption of control or direction over 
these companies as would essentially differ from the authority 
that he has exercised over the railroads; and I simply wanted 
to know if that were the Senator's position. : 

Mr. LEWIS. I was unfortunate if I left that impression. 
It is not my position. My position is that, if once the Presi- 
dent is forced to interfere in the property, to take control of it, 
to exercise operation because of the necessities of the national 
defense, brought to him upon proof, then his supervision of the 
whole property is as complete in every respect as it is now 
over the railroads. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yiele to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Assuming, as the Senator has said, that 
the President will only act under this joint resolution when our 
national security or defense has been threatened, yet when we 
grant the power, as a legislative body ought we not to have 
some evidence of the possibility of such a contingency arising? 
Can the Senator inform us of any contingency that might arise 
that would require the President to take possession of these 
wires? 7 

Mr. LEWIS. Has the Senator concluded? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, the query of the Senator from 
North Dakota is very pertinent and is one I have no doubt that 
has arisen or may arise in the minds of many of the Senators 
from time to time during this whole proceeding. I answer it 
as I see the situation. First, Mr. President, I ask Senators, I 
as: my able friend from North Dakota, what does he think 
must have been the excuse for the President of the United 
States to have this joint resolution brought to the Cong ss? 
Will Senators assume that out of a mere speculation on events 
the President of the United States indulged a curiosity by send- 
ing a joint resolution of this portentous responsibility to Con- 
gress und asked them to give their support to it if he did not 
know, as the President of the United States, the Commander 
in Chief of our forces, some reasons so impelling upon him as 
to justify him in asking it? 

Mr. PENROSE rose. 

Mr. McCUMBER. There are two things that are presup- 
pe. by the Senator. The first is, that the President sent the 
joint resolution to Congress. All I can find out is that the Post- 
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master General recommended it, and the President agreed with 
his recommendation. But is there any evidence that this joint 
resolution originated with the President? And assuming that 
the President did send it, ought not Congress, ought not we, 
whose judgment is to be exercised, receive the information 
upon which we can exercise that personal judgment? 

Mr. LEWIS. Before I reply to the Senator from North 
Dakota, may I ask if the Senator from Pennsylyania [Mr. PEN- 
ROSE] rose to introduce a paper? 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I was about to address an 
inquiry to the Senator from Illinois, which is almost identical 
with the one the Senator from North Dakota has just made. 

Mr. LEWIS. Then, Mr. President, I will try to meet that. 
Now, sir, first, I answer the Senator from North Dakota that. 
I am unable to inform him if the President originated—to use 
the words of the Senator from North Dakota—the resolution. 
The Senator may be correct that the Postmaster General did 
so. Of that I have no detailed information; but this much we 
do know, that, while the joint resolution was pending, the 
President of the United States displayed his interest in it and 
his desire to have it passed by writing a Member of the House, 
who is also a member of the appropriate committee of the 
House, urging the passage of the joint resolution because of 
what he thought were exigent reasons; and subsequently, in 
further communication with the leader of the majority of the 
Senate, the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Martin], and to mem- 
bers of the Committee on Interstate Commerce, of which I am 
one, the President pressed the measure for the earliest con- 
sideration. It is from that that I am compelled to deduce that 
the President’s interest in this matter, as an official, is because 
of information as to the necessity for its immediate passage. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. PENROSE. Does the Senator contend that the Senate 
is not entitled to the most ordinary information as to the neces- 
sity or the reasons for a piece of legislation of this importance; 
that we must take it and gulp it down by what is vulgarly 
known as the “ steam-roller process,” without any reason what- 
ever, but simply because a rumbling is heard at the White 
House? That might be a moving cause for action by the ma- 
jority, but it is not for me and, I take it, not for most of the 
minority. It seems to me that it is extraordinary that we are 
denied even 48 hours to deliberate and consider and secure 
information about this matter. We have practically ceased 
to be a legislative assembly, and might as well leave rubber 
stamps here to record the edicts of the White House. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I deplore that any Senator has 
a feeling that, in discharging a duty put upon him by the 
Commander in Chief while we are at war, he has resolved him- 
self to such a lowly attitude as the eminent Senator defines 
to be a “rubber stamp.” I can not accept that appellation, and 
A wowa resent the attempt to apply it to any Senator on this 

oor. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hate in the chair). Does 
he iar from Illinois yield to the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield again if the Senator so desires, but 
I am going to reply to his query quite fully, unless the Senator 
has something to add to it now. 

Mr. PENROSE. I was going to indulge in an observation, 
but perhaps it would interrupt the logical sequence of the 
Senator's thought. 2 

Mr. LEWIS. I will fully reply, and if I omit anything con- 
cerning which the Senator desires further light, if I may give 
light, I will yield to the Senator afterwards. f 

Mr. President, I have said that it is apparent that there must 
have been reasons of an impelling nature or the President 
would not have been found sponsoring this joint resolution and 
urging its immediate passage. Senators, if there are such 
reasons, as there must be, they must be of a nature which 
treats of that second clause, the condition upon which the 
whole resolution is predicated—the national security. The 
President must have information that touches the Government 
so ominously and so seriously as to involve the national security 
and defense. Senators, I propound to you the inquiry, Is it 
contended by any Senator on this floor that if the information 
the President has on which he asks for the passage of this 
resolution is of such consequence aid is so impelling, touching 
the matter of the national security, he should detail that infor- 
mation by a message to the Senate, revealing it all to the public, 
and thus destroying the very object he has in view? By in- 

| forming all of those concerning whom we may now have de- 
' tected in things which we are now trying to avoid, of which we 
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invite them to note they have been discovered. They then 
flee their ground as birds before the hunter. They will turn 
their methods to new avenues, and resort to new achievements 
of which we will be ignorant. Thus frustrate the very purpose 
the President had in sending to the Senate the joint resolution, 

Mr, PENROSE. Mr. President, does the Senator conceive of 
any limitation upon the requisitions of the President? I am 
not greatly impressed by the threadbare phrase “ Commander 
in Chief.” That covers a multitude of sins, I consider that, as 
a Senator of the United States, I have my responsibilities and 
prerogatives; I am asked by my vote to help give tliis authority, 
and, in being so asked, I am entitled to a reason. The thread- 
bare observation that the Commander in Chief in an evasive 
and uncertain tone has suggested the propriety of passing a 
measure which has long been the fad of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, without any reason, ts not satisfactory to my mind. I 
should like to ask the Senator what limitation there is to this? 
Suppose there should be another rumbling at the White House 
and some understrapper should come down to one of the clerks 
of the Senate or House, perchance, and state that the presi- 
dential mind is moving in the direction of immediately taking 
possession of all of the raw materials in the country as a mili- 
tary necessity, or that the Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy thinks that a military necessity exists to seize the coal 
fields and the copper mines, would the Senator then, without 
argument or reason, vote to hand over all those properties to 
the President? 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, if the Senator has concluded 
his inquiry, I will reply to it. 

Mr. PENROSE. I have concluded one of my inquiries, 

Mr. LEWIS. Then, I answer it—— 

Mr. PENROSE, Others doubtless will arise as the Senator 


progresses, 

Mr. LEWIS. If the Senator has concluded his present inquiry, 
I will answer it first. Let me say that the Senator himseif 
empowered the President of the United States to do the very 
thing which the Senator says or assumes is not the President's 
privilege. The Senator voted for a resolution making a declara- 
tion of war, called forth by the peril of his country, and in that 
joint resolution he voted that the President of the United States 
should avail himself “of all the resources of his country” that 
could by him in his position as Commander in Chief be com- 
manded. 

Mr. President, I then answer the Senator and say that, when 
the President in that office sends in a resolution from which 
it appears he has reason for having a thing done that is wholly 
in pursuit of the national defense, and which Senators know 
is so connected with the national defense, as are the uses of 
telegraph and telephone systems, it must be presumed that he 
exercises his discretion, and that he is exercising it wholly 
within the power conferred upon him in the office of Commander 
in Chief. I say to the Senator that if the conditions arise such 
as he suggests, of sending down a message indicating his de- 
sire to take charge of the raw material of the country and to 
interfere with developments of that nature, it would be too 
apparent that such would require explanations purely local in 
their character, for, in the nature of things, a disclosure could 
not harm anyone; but we can not assume—certainly I will 
not—that the President of the United States could do such a 
thing under his power, or would do such a thing under his 
oath, unless he had such manifest and impelling reasons for 
so doing that they would be disclosed in their justification in 
detail. E 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, the Senator’s answer is so 
involved and complicated—and I say it with all due respect— 
that it is difficult for me to follow it. He begins by stating 
that we have already given the President the power to seize 
all the raw materials throughout the country. That I deny; at 
least, I have no recollection of voting for any such measure 

Mr. LEWIS. I must say that the Senator—— 

Mr. PENROSE. Although I have voted for enough ill-advised 
and comprehensive measures to cause my recollection to be 
dimmed and muddled. 

Mr. LEWIS. The Senator, I am sure, did not mean to 
misstate my position. 

Mr. PENROSE. Certainly I did not. 

Mr. LEWIS. I did not say that the Senator had voted to 
give the President the right to take the raw materials, but that 
the Senator did vote, in the declaration of war, to give the Presi- 
dent the right to avail himself of all the resources of the 
country. 

Mr. PENROSE. Oh, Mr. President, we-pledged the resources 
of the country to win the war; but that is very different from 
giving one man, and without an accounting, at his mere indirect 
suggestion, property aggregating hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars, with an absolute denial of the right of hearings, which is 
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a high-handed, indefensible proposition on the part of the legis- 
lative body. Now, I ask the Senator again whether, if the 
President should send the clerk who brings the documents and 
messages here to see one of the clerks of the Senate and in 
casual conversation here it should be rumored that the presi- 
dential mind is moved to seize all the copper mines and eoal 
mines in the country, would the Senator immediately fall down 
on his knees, express his assent, offer a joint resolution, and, 
without a hearing, endeavor to put it through? 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, in the first place I can not 
assume that the President of the United States could ever do 
such a thing as the imagination of the eminent Senator con- 
jures up. 

Mr. PENROSE. Well, he has done it in this case. 

Mr. LEWIS. Second, the characterization by the Senator of 
what the President has done I feel is very foreign to what 
is before us; and as to myself, if I were to fall down upon 
my knees—alas, I do not fall enough upon my knees before 
higher God—I would hardly be found doing it, sir, to a tem- 
peral authority. But I must say I can not see any parallel 
between what is before us and that which the Senator produces 
as a possible danger somewhere. That invention he conjures 
up is his excuse, no doubt is his announced excuse, for opposing 
this measure, 

As to the last observation of the Senator, there is much to be 
said, and that is the failure to grant hearings as to certain fea- 
tures of the matter. If I did not know that at a proper time 
hearings will be had as to all matters to which a hearing could 
address itself under this joint resolution, and that all forms of 
recompense and remedy will be afforded in every way that any 
recompense or remedy could be afforded at all, I would concur 
with the Senator in his characterization that the taking without 
such prospect would be “ high-handed.” 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, it is no consolation to me to 
shut the door after the horse is stolen. 

Mr, LEWIS. Mr. President, again I am not able to see the 
parallel. There is no horse stolen. There is one being drawn 
out of the stable and saddled for the uses of the country, and 
to be made a messenger, as on Paul Revere's ride, to strike 
the alarm of the country’s peril. If there is any stableman 
who wishes to object to his horse being used for that purpose, 
“oe 2 be characterized as an unpatriotic owner of the 
animal. 

Mr. President, I beg to remain for a while upon the theme. 

I have, then, assumed to state, first, that there must be 
reasons; that it is impossible to assume that there are not; 
second, that there must be reasons of a serious nature; and, 
third, that to reveal those reasons in detail would be to defeat 
the very object of this joint resolution, and would, sir, reveal 
the very thing which it is necessary to protect in order that the 
national security shall be conserved. 

Now, Senators, let me give you a suggestion as it applies to 
my own process of thinking. Let me assume, sir, reasons for 
the passage of this joint resolution. Let me say that I assume 
them, sir, upon information satisfactory to me after investi- 
gation; and I answer the Senators and say that any information 
I have, any Senator in this body, by applying to the head of his 
Government and asking audience, whether such be a Cabinet 
head or the President, will obtain all he has. The Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
POMERENE], the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. MCOUMBER], 
or any Senator on this floor, may rest assured that if he seeks 
specific information for the guidance of his vote, and is not in- 
clined to embarrass the Government by forcing it to reveal these 
reasons publicly, he need only make the call upon the Presi- 
dent of the United States in the relation he bears as coadjutor 
and aid, and ask of him upon the honor of the office he oc- 
cupies, what information he has that he would communicate 
to that Senator; and the Senator may rest assured, not only 
will he not be denied, but, out of that general courtesy that 
has always characterized the President in his communications 
with his aids, every form of information which the President 
has which justifies him in his request will be given to the Sen- 
ators, for the President knows each Senator is a gentleman 
and that the confidences will be protected. More, I say, that 
any Senator who seeks specific information from the Post 
Office Department or from the Secretary of War or the Secre- 
tary of the Navy need but make an individual visit upon the 
departmental head of his Government, submitting his request, 
to have it requited in all completeness to the full extent that is 
in the power and information of these departmental heads. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 
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Mr. LEWIS. Yes; I yield. I had not quite finished my sen- 
tence, but I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. McCUMBER. There are 96 Senators here. There are 435 
Members of the House. Each one of them is entitled to informa- 
tion upon which to base his judgment. Now, certainly each one 
could not go secretly and surreptitiously to the President of the 
United States to secure some of this recondite information. The 
President would not have time to give them consideration. The 
President can give his messages to Congress. He can give them 
in general language, and yet in language which would be suffi- 
ciently explicit for us to understand. In the case of such an 
important measure as this, involving as it does such enormous 
consequences to the country, why is it that we have no message 
whatever from the President of the United States? 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, the observation of the Senator as 
to “surreptitious ” information is voluntary. No one has sug- 
gested that anyone need go to the President in a manner covert 
to obtain “surreptitious ” information. I said that if any Sen- 
ator sought specific information, apart from what he had and 
what this joint resolution would convey to his mind, to that 
specific query which he would care to address to the President 
he would get complete reply. I say to the Senator, it is true 
there are a large number of Members of the House; there are a 
large number of Members of the Senate; but it is presumed that 
that large number attach some importance to the recommenda- 
tion of the President, and accept at face value the message he 
has sent down, which is a message in the form of a joint reso- 
lution asking the Senate to give to the President the power, to 
be exercised when he, upon his information, shall find it neces- 
sary for the national defense. They trust that he either has 
information now that shows the necessity, or that when he ob- 
tains that information he will then act; and I answer the Senator 
now to another point directly. 

It is to say if there be no information whatever to com- 
municate now, and the President asked you to give him the 
power in the event that the necessity shall come suddenly 
to be acted upon, will the Senator write himself down as 
saying that because he has not all the secrets that are in 
the hands of the President he will decline to trust his future 
judgment, and will reserve to himself the right to be the 
supreme court to revise the President’s opinion when he shall 
offer it? For if the Senator or his colleagues demand that 
the President shall give the reasons, by the same token of 
that he reserves to himself the right to sit in judgment as to the 
weight of those reasons, as to the value of those reasons, as to 
the worth of those reasons; and if he shall then decide they are 
not sufficient he reserves the privilege to decline to grant the 
power and differ from the President of the United States and 
then oppose it. Where, then, is the power in the President? 
Is the Senator running the war? Is the Senator commanding 
the Army? Is the Senator taking direction of the muniments 
and resources of the country or is the President? I answer the 
Senator, and say that it must be assumed that the President of 
the United States has information, and it must likewise be as- 
sumed under this joint resolution that if he has none at all, all 
the Senate does is to give him power so that when such ever 
comes to him he shall be permitted then to act without taking 
the time to communicate it to this body and ask their judgment 
upon it while the land burns in the flame that was lighted in 
the delay. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will answer the Senator. 

Mr. LEWIS. I am not yielding to the Senator to answer me. 
The Senator rose and asked me a question, and I answered him. 
The Senator may take the floor when he chooses, but I hope he 
will not prevent me from concluding my speech. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I beg the Senator's pardon, 
ask the Senator from North Dakota 

Mr. LEWIS. But I did not ask the Senator to take my time 
in reply. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ilinois 
further yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. LEWIS. If the Senator has a query he desires to pro- 
pound, I shall be glad to yield for that purpose. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Oh, no; the Senator addressed a question 
to me, and I assumed that he wanted an answer. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I yield to the Senator if he 
will answer and not take my time by making a speech, because 
he knows he would thereby take me from the floor. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I would not for the world 
take the Senator from the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois 
further yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. LEWIS. For a question. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do not wish to ask the Senator a ques- 
tion. I will say that if he wants me to answer him now, I will 
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answer him. If he wants me to wait until he gets through, I 
will wait until he gets through. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, it is not what I want, if the 
Senator pleases. I am proceeding with my argument. A ques- 
tion was asked me by the Senator. I responded to him. Now, 
if the Senator wishes at the proper time to take the floor to 
amplify his views, of course I shall be glad to hear him, for I 
know I shall have information from him, however much I may 
differ from his conclusions, 

n = WATSON, Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
on 

Mr. LEWIS. I wanted to finish, but I yield to the Senator 
from Indiana for a question. 

Mr. WATSON. Just a question. I ask for information. 
The Senator may have knowledge of facts which I have not 
learned. The Senator says that the President of the United 
States has addressed Congress in the form of the joint resolu- 
tion that is now pending. Does the Senator mean by that that 
the President formulated this joint resolution, or that the 
President, after the joint resolution had been formulated by 
somebody else, sent it here; and if so, through whom, and by 
what agency? 

Mr. LEWIS. I have called attention a number of times to 
the fact that when this joint resolution came here, embodying 
these views, the President, in different forms of expression, 
asked to have it passed, and sought to facilitate it by his spe- 
cific request; and to that extent, I said, it argued that the 
President embodied this joint resolution as his instruction to us 
that there was a necessity for it. 

Mr. WATSON. Now, will the Senator permit another ques- . 
tion? 

Mr. LEWIS. Certainly. 

Mr. WATSON. To serial did the President give these specific 
instructions, or of whom did he make the specific request? 

Mr. LEWIS. The Senator heard it read from the Recorpn— 
first, the joint resolution which came from the House, which 
came out of the committee of the House. The Senator has seen 
the communication written by the President confirming that 
which the Postmaster General had stated, and which has been 
read from the floor time and time again in the presence of the 
Senator—for he has been a diligent attendant on the sessions of 
the Senate—and also a letter written by the President to Chair- 
man Manrix and to members of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee asking that this joint resolution be pressed. That is the 
detailed information I again present to the Senator. 

Mr. WATSON. Now, Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
another question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield for another question? 

Mr. LEWIS. Oh, yes. 

Mr. WATSON. Does the Senator make no distinction between 
the President of the United States as Commander in Chief of 
the Army and the Navy of the United States, and the President 
of the United States in his relation to the entire civil estab- 
lishment? 

Let me explain what I mean. That is to say, the President is 
Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy. The Constitution 
casts upon him that right and that power. In that sphere he 
is supreme. He may not share that authority with another. 
No other may ask him to share that authority with him. As 
such Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy we follow him, 
so that if, in his judgment, it becomes necessary to send troops 
to France in order to meet the Germans there, we have no right 
to question that authority in the least. Now, while that is true 
as to the Military Establishment of the United States, does 
the Senator conceive that the President has the same power with 
reference to mining and to agriculture and to manufacturing 
and to commerce and to transportation and to navigation? Are 
they military affairs, to be run by one-man power? On the other 
hand, or to put it in another way, if you please, Congress alone, 
if I conceive the matter correctly, has the right to dictate as to 
the civil establishment, and therefore Congress ought to be satis- 
fied as to any measure having reference to the civil establishment. 

In other words—permit me to continue the question—if it 
relates to the Military Establishment, even then Congress has 
a right to its own opinion and to its own judgment, voiced in 
legislative enactment; but so far as the civil establishment is 
concerned—and I want the Senator’s opinion about this—if the 
President wants something done with reference to it, is it not 
his business to make known that fact to Congress, and is it not 
the business of each individual Congressman, in both House and 
Senate, to exercise his judgment in voting upon the specific 
proposition? 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I recognize the distinction be- 
tween the civil authority exercised by the President of the 
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United States and the military authority vested in him as Com- 
mander in Chief. My reply to the able Senator from Indiana 
is in a short phrase. Wherever the President is called upon to 
do those things which relate to the civil establishment he serves 
as President of the United States, and his responsibility is 
jointly to this body, together with the other, and to the people; 
but where he serves as Commander in Chief, as has been often 
and often heard from me, my contention is that where he has 
decided that certain instrumentalities are necessary for the 
conduct of the war, in that respect he is Commander in Chief, 
and his own discretion is to be exercised to his own judgment. 
‘Therefore, the Senator will see, it turns upon the subject mat- 
ter and the uses of that particular subject matter as the test, 
each case to be decided upon its particular circumstances. 

Now, the Senator, without intention to interrupt the unfin- 
ished sentence, interrupted me at a point where I wish now to 
take up the thread of my remarks. I wish now to assume rea- 
sons. I wish to assume them upon a basis of rumored fact. 

Senators, this joint resolution authorizes the President, when- 
ever the necessities of national defense shall justify, to take 
control of the telegraph and telephone. Let us assume, sir, 
that there is a cable in Newfoundland, not under the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States as a country but owned by American 
proprietors. Let us assume that there is another cable in 
Cuba, not under the jurisdiction of America as a country but 
owned by American proprietors. 

Let us assume that there is a cable in Mexico, a country not 
under the supervision or control of our land or our officials, but 
which cable is owned by American proprietors; and, sir, let us 
assume that there are connections by telephone service in all 
parts of our country leading up to the telegraph, or from the 
telegraph to the telephone, communicating messages to Florida 
which may be sent to Cuba, to be then sent over a cable; mes- 
sages to Newfoundland which, under the supervision of Canada, 
are sent from Newfoundland; messages from Mexico by wire- 
less to Hawaii, and from Hawaii to cable; and, sir, from these 
let us assume that the information as to the departure of every 
ship which has gone from the ports of our land laden with the 
sons of American mothers has been communicated, and the 
description of every pound as well as the quantity and quality 
of its cargo—having for its object the preservation of our men 
from hunger and our Nation from dishonor—all has been com- 
municated, and information by which submarine commanders 
making their way to this land from Prussia knew the exact 
division of the Atlantic coast where 13 ships lay in silence, 
their crews restoring themselves to strength by resting in quiet 
waters through which the submarines were able to make the 
raid that occurred before the eyes and knowledge of America 
here but a short while ago. Then, sir, let us assume other in- 
formation, through the forms of cable communication and tele- 
phone attachments, that enabled the enemy to know as each 
transport put out that when it reached near the waters of Eu- 
rope it could be hovered about with those water fowls of evil 
omen which we speak of as the submarine, and our ship's very 
destiny and the lives borne by it threatened with destruction 
with every wash. of the waves that swashed its hull. Will 
Senators then say, if such a condition did exist, that the Amer- 
ican Government should not have the right, if the conditions 
shall continue to exist, to have every supervision of the em- 
ployer and the operator of the telephone and telegraph, that he 
as well as our lives and property should be protected? 

The eminent senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Saroor] says 
they have the power now. I must reply to him that that has 
been the error indulged by able Senators. The power to 
censor—yes, but not the power to control a perfectly innocent 
message, which on its face conveys nothing to the operator, or 
that loyal employee of the company or of the Government, and 
nothing to any human being then in charge. 

May I be pardoned, Senators, if I give you a sample message? 
A small boy rushes to a telephone, and he telephones: “ There 
is no buttermilk. It will not be in until next Wednesday. Will 
you please inform the doetor? ” And then there goes another 
message, innocently handled by a little boy who steps in to a 
telegraph office, handing it to an innocent operator, who sends it 
out, saying, “ The buttermilk will be sent out,” giving a cer- 
tain time. Now, that, because of the face of the message being 
wholly misunderstood by us, would convey nothing about the 
fact it meant. We are not in charge. What can the company 
do if the message is handed to it in its innocence? Shall it 
decline it? Shall it be subject to all the inconveniences, and 
perchance the suits, that may follow from it? Or shall it be 
subject to the charge of scandal and slander against the sender 
if it should assume there is something wrong about it, and so 
charge? It can not. But the Government, in no wise inter- 
fering with commercial messages, in no wise interfering with 


the general discharge of duty, reserves the right to make full 
and complete investigation, and protect your land and your 
country against the uses of things so innocent on their face 
that they deceive the most loyal, and yet so destructive in their 
effect that we would be utterly unable to overcome their conse- 
quences, x 

Therefore able Senators must see that censorship of the mere 
messages will not remedy what I assume, for the purpose of 
argument, might be a state of facts; and I tender them to the 
Senators that they may realize that perchance, if such things 
as I have referred to exist, or might exist, or could exist, or are 
likely to exist, there is not one that would not vote the power 
to seize and temporarily supervise all of these agencies to avoid 
their being used to weaken the national defense and imperil the 
national security. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kid in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Illinois yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. LEWIS. Gladly. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Does the Senator from Minois at- 
tach any particular significance to the statement of the Secre- 
tary of War that no military necessity requires this legislation? 

Mr. LEWIS. I must say to the able Senator, in the first place, 
that he has misconceived the Secretary's statement. He said no 
present military necessity. This meant at the time he was tes- 
tifying. He added that he did not know as to the future. I 
do attach importance to it, and I aceept it on its face, that ac- 
cording to his judgment the military necessity at that par- 
ticular time was not so pending as to require the seizure of the 
wires; and I invite the attention of the able Senator—good 
lawyer as he is and acquainted with legislation as he is—to the 
fact that the joint resolution does not authorize the taking of 
the properties now. It merely vests the President with the 
power, should eventualities arise that the Secretary of War 
said were imminent, or could be, that only then, and then only, 
should he exercise the power. 

Having stated, as I was free to do, to the Senate some things 
that I say may be born of my imagination and may be tendered 
merely as illustrations, and merely to give to the Senate a mias- 
matic dream that I may have—a phantasmagoria, we may say— 
but some things which are sufficiently likely to justify my ap- 
prehension and call upon me in this particular case to tender 
this justification to the Senate as a reason—in this connection 
I must be fair to the body, and I will be just to myself—I say to 
this honorable body that if you defeat this joint resolution, if you 
say you will not accept this joint resolution for its face, vesting 
in the President the right to take over this property in the 
event that an emergency shall arise to justify, to his mind, that 
necessity for the security of your Union, you may defeat the 
joint resolution; but, Senators, you can not defeat the purpose. 
The President, when that situation will arise, secure in his 
knowledge, if he does his duty as Commander in Chief, will 
seize the property by whatever power he may command, super- 
vise and control it with every agency he can bring to bear; for, 
failing to do that, he would surrender his office, and surrender 
you to the ravages of your enemy, to the destruction of the foe; 
and if he did it, as I hope he would, I advise you he would ap- 
peal to the American people for justification; and I am bold 


enough to call your attention to the fact that there never has 


been a time when he has appealed to the American people that 
they have not sustained him as against any opposition, whether 
born of political advantage or commercial profit. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from IIIinois 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. LEWIS. I do. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does not the Senator know that if conditions 
did arise in which it was necessary for the President to take 
over these telephone and telegraph lines, Congress would and 
could pass such an authorization within two days? 

Mr. LEWIS. I answer the Senator, it seems not, since now, 
when it is evident there must be some condition justifying the 
preparation for the taking and when the President sends here 
a joint resolution for that purpose—which it can not be assumed 
he ever would have sent unless there were good reasons—it 
takes days and days—three duys—te consider it. Therefore it 
appears, for reasons apparent to all, that it can not be had. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if there had been a clear state- 
ment made to Congress, and the reasons given why the passage 
of the joint resolution was desired—not publicly, but to indi- 
vidual Senators, the same as they have been given in the case 
of other legislation—I say to the Senator now that there is 
hardly a Senator or a Member of the House but that would 
have voted for the joint resolution, and would have given the 
President the power; but there does not seem to be at this 
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time even an inclination to give any reasons why this legisla- 
tion ought to pass. è 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I ask the Senator, has he asked 
the Postmaster General, or the Secretary of War, or the Secre- 


tary of the Navy, or the President of the United States for 


any specific information he himself would prefer to have before 
voting for this joint resolution? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me, 
I knew the attitude of the Postmaster General—— 

Mr. LEWIS. We will omit him for the present from the 
query. 

Mr. SMOOT. For we have a public document, printed, giv- 
ing all of his arguments as to why it should be done, before 
ever there was a war. 

Mr. LEWIS. I have adverted to that. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is here. I have it in my hand. As far as 
the President is concerned, the only thing that I have seen is 
the President writing a letter to a Member of Congress, indors- 
ing the statement made by the Postmaster General; and the 
Postmaster General gave but two reasons why it ought to be 
done, and neither one of them applies at this particular time. 
As far as the Secretary of War is concerned, I have simply 
noticed in the press a statement made by the Secretary of 
War, and the press itself says that the Secretary of the Navy 
is in favor of the joint resolution. I know nothing further 
than that. 

I wish to say to the Senator now that when legislation in the 
past has been asked for it has not been asked in that way. If 
it applies to foreign affairs, the members of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations of the Senate and the members of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs of the House have been called to the 
White House and the reasons given to them for adopting it 
and they have conveyed it to Senators on both sides of the 
Chamber. But I say to the Senator now no such information 
us that has been given in regard to this particular resolution. 

Mr. LEWIS. I am particularly attracted to the expression 
of the Senator that other legislation has not been transacted 
as this, and that important legislation was not sent through 
as has this. My mind reverts to the exclamation of the Duke 
to Orlando in “As You Like It”: 

This wide and unlversal theater 
Presents more woeful pageants than the scene 
Wherein we play. 

If there had not been.some extraordinary circumstances, this 
unusual method of this legislation would not have been precipi- 
tated upon the Senate. ‘Therefore, if we were looking for a 
reason convincing to one it would be that this resolution did 
come in this unwonted shape, and we can say with Hamlet, 
“ Methinks it has a mien so strange as to arouse me.” There- 
fore I must say to the Senator if there were no other reasons 
this one would attract me to the impression that in it all the 
President is justified. But I will point out to the able Senator, as 
I have pointed out to others who have done me the courtesy to 
hear me, that as the resolution asks for nothing in the way of 
taking any property whatever, as it takes no property in any 
wise, as it vests at this time no power but merely authorizes 
the President in the event of conditions arising satisfactory to 
him for the defense of the country that he may be allowed to 
do so. No change of anything is now effected. 

Have Senators remitted themselves to this position that they 
are to sit in judgment upon the President of the United States 
as to when he shall exercise it, a power vested in his discretion? 
Are they to constitute themselves a court of revision of his 
“errors,” for if his reasons are to be submitted to you, do you 
reserve the right to pass upon whether they are sufficient for 
your approval of his policy? If you do that, then it is you 
whose reasons are to prevail, not the President’s. If you are 
approving them because they are the President’s—in this 
emergency—there is no need for him to submit them. If your 
policy is to disapprove them, when you do not for reasons of 
your situation concur in them, you unconsciously defeat your 
land and deprive your Nation of its quick security and defense. 

Then you are finally driven in the last analysis to this con- 
clusion: Which of you shall be the judge of the emergency upon 
which the President shall take possession of the property? He 
who will have the information, he who will have the surround- 
ing circumstances which now environ him, or you, Senators, 
who ean have no knowledge from time to time of those details, 
being busily engrossed in other matters in pursuit of your 
legislative duties? To whom will you commit the charge—to 
yourselves, to act on, in your usual method of procedure, to 
meet first in session and then to struggle for a quorum; then to 
get a committee meeting to submit the legislation: to in legis- 
lative form, and then wait until the committee reports, to tind 
one side or the other in opposition, and that opposition to 


surge here like a ship battling in a storm, and while fighting 
for a result your country in the meanwhile to be sent to its 


wreck? Surely, Senators, you will realize that such a position 
can not be maintained. Yet it is such condition that will be if 
your contention should prevail. 

Now, Mr, President, my eminent colleague [Senator SHERMAN], 
the senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. KELLOGG], and many on my side—I need not at 
this time recount them—I may add, the eminent Senator from 
Indiana IMr. Watson], from observations expressed are sin- 
cerely opposed to the theory of the Government entering what 
might be called Government ownership of the public utilities, 
such as the telegraph and telephone. 

Mr. President, upon that question there is great ground for 
difference. We will fight it out in this country very shortly, 
and some result will come from the popular ballot, for as I see 
it, it will be one of the things which will be one of the domestic 
issues in connection with those issues that will grow out of 
peace terms to be fought over in the next presidential contest. 
The political parties of our country will make assertions upon 
these views in some form or other, but until then, as I see it, I 
am unable to see that the question is now before this body. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the Senator, 

Mr. WATSON. Inasmuch as the Senator has referred to the 
Government ownership of public utilities, and inasmuch as he 
has correctly stated my position, may I ask his? 

Mr. LEWIS. Yes. I, sir, have been for a long time the advo- 
cate of the Government ownership, and if the Senator could 
have been here instead of being in committee meetings or else- 
where on official business and heard my argument upon the 
railroad bill he would have gathered my position as he will 
gather it now. I say I am now a sincere advocate of the 
Government taking over the railroads, telegraphs, and tele- 
phones, and every other agency necessary to the welfare of the 
Government and for the uses of government. I would that the 
people shall possess themselves of the people’s property—high- 
ways and communication—but as to the operation by the Gov- 
ernment there I differ from many of those who are with me as 
to the ownership. I would in each instance operate that par- 
ticular property in such a way as that property may be best 
operated for the welfare of the country and the uses of the 
patrons; in some instances by a private lease; in some instances 
through a corporation, as we do the Government shipping 
affairs or other instances I might speak of, as banking estab- 
lishments; in some instances by a commission controlled by the 
Government, I have serious doubts in my mind whether we are 
ready to enter upon operation by the Government as a govern- 
mental function. As to that I have not reached the point 
where I can give such unqualified approval. 

Mr. WATSON. The Senator has said that he is in favor of 
the Government taking over these properties. Does he mean 
that he is in favor of Government ownership or private owner- 
ship with Government control? 

Mr. LEWIS. I am for Government ownership, but in many 
instances I would be for private operation, making the opera- 
tions subject to Government supervision, but in each instance 
I feel it would have to be determined by the nature of the 
property and the demand upon the publie. 

Mr. WATSON. May I ask the Senator another question? 

Mr. LEWIS. Surely. 

Mr. WATSON. Would the Senator limit such Government 
ownership to railroads, telegraphs, telephones, and express com- 
panies or would he go further and apply it to mines? 

Mr. LEWIS. I will say to the Senator if I were to enforce 
my policy I would limit the ownership to those particular 
agencies necessary for government. Railroads and telegraphs 
I regard as necessary to the Government. That is the highway 
of communication. As to mines, I say to the Senator I have 
long been an advocate of the Government holding such prop- 
erty as coal, oil, and minerals, but I would not have the Gov- 
ernment enter into operation and development. Those I would 
turn over to private enterprise and private operation, merely 
supervising them, so as to never lose the Government control, 
so that whenever necessary for the national defense we could 
promptly possess ourselves of the properties. 

Therefore, Mr. President, the objections urged by Senators 
as to Government ownership can be admitted to be well taken 
for the purpose of this argument. They are not pertinent now, 
When the time comes to present a bill that really takes the prop- 
erty for Government ownership these objections, I trust, will 
have a liberal audience. But at present I ean not see that the 
question is before the body at all, and prejudices upon that sub- 
ject must not be allowed to enter here and serve to defeat the 
measure for the only purpose for which it is introduced. When 
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I opened my discussion I alluded to that particular thing. It 
was that fhe sentiment of prejudice, I feared, would find favor 
and might enter to strengthen here and before the public oppo- 
sition to this bill, for that they were given to feel that this 
was a measure of Government ownership, to be perpetuated 
upon the Republic as a policy of the administration, that I in- 
sist is not before the Senate. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. WATSON. The Senator has been very courteous in 
yielding. 

Mr. LEWIS. And the Senator is also courteous in his queries. 

Mr. WATSON. The Senator says that that question is not 
nt issue and is not involved in the present controversy. Is it 
not a fact that before the committee of the House Secretary 
Baker appeared, Secretary Daniels appeared, and Postmaster 
General Burleson appeared, and that each one voluntarily stated 
that he was in favor of Government ownership and operation 
of the telegraph and telephone lines, and that he has always 
been of that opinion, thereby volunteering their preconceived 
opinions on the subject of Government ownership to the mem- 
bers of the committee in that hearing? Does not that of 
2 thrust that question into this controversy at this 

me? 

Mr. LEWIS. I may reverse that situation for the Senator. 
As an illustration, there are Senators here who are in nowise 
favorable to the railroads being owned by the Government, yet 
they voted for the railroads to pass under the control of the 
Government at this time, because they felt there were exi- 
gencies that justified it. By the same reason the mere fact 
that members of the Cabinet may favor the Government owner- 
ship at some other time or favor it as a principle is no 
argument against pressing this particular resolution for its 
limited purposes, for I advise the Senator that upon examining 
those reports he will see the Postmaster General said, “I do 
not think that anybody's fad should at this time be put forward 
under the guise of necessity of the war”; and he specifically 
refers to such as obnoxious to him. Indeed, he refused to 
urge this measure, which the Senator is quite correct in saying 
the Postmaster General favors, at this time as a measure of 
civil administration. He presented as the only theory of its 
present necessity the purpose of immediate protected communi- 
cation for war uses. 

Now, I will call the attention of the Senator from Indiana 
to this: The Senator has served with distinction in the House. 
I have served there with experience. He knows that while 
the House is at times impetuous there is not really a more 
conservative body when suddenly summoned to serve an ob- 
ligation than those representatives of the American people. 
Will the Senator assume that a resolution like this could pass 
the House of Representatives with such a vote and be brought 
to this body after a hearing before their committee without 
something in the mind and heart of those men convincing them 
of an emergency that justified it? I must assume they not 
only knew it but felt it overwhelmingly. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. THompson in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Illinois yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. LEWIS. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know whether the Senator was in the 
Chamber at the time the senior Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. Summons] replied to an inquiry made by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose]. I think the Senator from North 
Carolina stated that the reason why the House passed the joint 
resolution without hearings or without any discussion was that 
they expected hearings to be had in the Senate, and they ex- 
pected the investigation to be made here, and therefore there 
was no necessity at the time and under the circumstances ex- 
isting in the House to go into the details of the measure at all. 
I do not know whether the Senator heard that statement or not. 

Mr, LEWIS. I beg to say to the Senator I fear his memory 
has not served him accurately. The Senator from Virginia 
IMr. Martın] made the statement if the Senator will look at 
the RECORD. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think both. 

Mr. LEWIS. The Senator will remember that he said it was 
the habit of the House to do that. At any rate, from whom it 
came, the sentence was uttered. I think that that was the 
deduction and possibly may have been based on information, 
but this much is true, it was uttered. That related, I may 
say to the able Senator, to the smaller question of compensation 
and to details. I do not think it related to the question of 


necessity, for the House had that question before them when 
they had the Cabinet officers. They had summoned the Cabinet 
officers for their information. 
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Mr. President, that brings me then 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iillinois 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 1 

Mr. LEWIS. Surely. 

Mr. WATSON. In view of that proposition, I will answer 
the Senator’s question by asking him a question, Yankee 
fashion.. What did the House know about this question that 
we did not know? Did it have information that we have not 
gotten at this time? I do not know what impelled them to take 
the action they did; but what did they know that we do not 
know now in this body? 

Mr. LEWIS. If the Senator has concluded his query 

Mr. WATSON. I have. 

Mr. LEWIS. I fancy the House, having entered upon the 
inquiry and obtained that information in a manner, as we 
lawyers call it, from the manner and appearance of the wit- 
nesses as well as what they say they gathered from all as well 
as from the tenor of the resolution, that there was portentous 
urgency. The information they had is not different from that 
which we have. We have the hearings and we have the resolu- 
tion, and with that we have the corroborative fact that there 
must have been an atmosphere surrounding that House and also 
circumstances which justified the immediate passage of the joint 
resolution in the overwhelming manner it was passed, which to 
me is very influential and very commanding. 

Now, Senators speak of the objection addressed to Govern- 
ment ownership. Let me pause a minute to say, Mr. President, 
I concur with the sentiment expressed by Senators respect- 
ing the loyalty of these employees of these companies. I think 
one of the most remarkable instances of personal honor that has 
been shown to the world is that displayed by telegraphers. 
How many thousands of times has a telegrapher been possessed 
of knowledge conveyed by telegrams which, if communicated, 
he could not only enrich himself but create confusion among 
hundreds of others. The instances indeed are rare that one 
has been accused, and no instance of established proof. And no 
man could gainsay that their loyalty has not been proven by . 
every test, and that they are loyal to this Government in this 
emergency all proclaim, and none but a slanderer would assert 
to the contrary. But each can only know what is in his power 
to discover. How often the most innocent appearing individual 
tenders them a message, availing himself of service yet impos- 
ing upon the employee and making that honest man an innocent 
instrument of great danger to their Republic. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President 

Mr. LEWIS. I merely wish to say at this point there can not 
arise under this resolution the suggestion anywhere that there 
is involved in it a reflection upon these employees or upon their 
competency or of their loyalty, and none can go out from this 
body drawn by implication or inference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield. 

Mr. WATSON. Does the Senator know a single instance in 
which a telegraph or telephone operator has betrayed his trust? 

Mr. LEWIS. No; and I answer I do not think it will ever 
arise; but I do say to the Senator, since he has put that query, 
he has in common with other Senators noticed many messages 
went out perfectly innocent—empty, indeed, of suggested dan- 
ger—which became the agency through which things happened 
to the Government which gave us all great embarrassment. 

Mr. President, it has been intimated that the Postmaster Gen- 
eral desires this measure to use it in some quality of censorship. 
I have stood on this floor and opposed the Postmaster General 
in many things through honest opposition as to measures coming 
with his recommendation, their application or their need, nota- 
bly in that of the pneumatic tubes in which my city was greatly 
interested. I can not be said to be a prejudiced defender of 
every position of the Postmaster General. 

Mr. President, if I thought for one moment, if for a flash of 
time there could enter upon my soul the conviction that the 
Postmaster General would use this measure to censor just 
agencies of the news, by which they could be diverted to 
favoritism of any sort, or to obstruct it merely because he did 
not politically favor their contents, I would not only cease the 
advocacy of this measure but I would denounce such an agent 
as unworthy of a public trust, and if so the truth came to me 
that he had done such a thing I would make it my duty to in- 
veigh to his superior officer to remove him with such sudden- 
ness as would indicate to America that no such outrage could 
exist with the approval of the President of the United States. 
But, sir, I feel in my heart that which I utter with my lips, 
that it would be the very last thing in the world that an Amer- 
ican citizen such as Albert Sydney Burleson could do, Born 
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and reared under the skies of Texas, where the theories of 
liberty and freedom of man have been taught to a greater de- 
gree than, surely to an equal degree, as in any Commonwealth 
of our land, that he having been a prosecuting attorney of his 
home community and intrusted in that office for years as a 
representative of justice, and then being sent by his people to 
Congress, and having served in that body as a public representa- 
tive with renowned distinction and learning, from all his en- 
vironments and surroundings the theory of American institu- 
tions, I denounce myself the suggestion that such a man could 
ever lend himself under any influence whatever to the wrong- 
ful censorship of the press or bring upon it an oppression such 
as is the fear expressed by Senators on this floor. Justice to 
Postmaster General Burleson compels you to give him an ex- 
emption from the possibility of such accusation. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. WATSON. Some weeks ago the Appeal to Reason, a 
paper published in Kansas, a socialistic sheet of most radical 
tendencies, printed a statement to the effect that certain rep- 
resentatives of the Post Office Department had temporarily 
taken possession of that office because of alleged treasonable 
publications. That sheet was excluded from the mails for some 
five or six days. Subsequently it appeared under a new name, 
the New Appeal, and on the editorial page the announcement 
was made that henceforth it would not seek to hold up all 
the socialistic ideas it had advocated in days gone by, but that 
the paper would content itself with advocating the Government 
ownership of telegraphs, telephones, railroads, and express com- 
panies; and thereupon the Postmaster General freely opened 
the mails to the circulation of that sheet. Is it not fair to 
assume that the Postmaster General did that because he be- 
lieved in those doctrines himself and not because those doctrines 
were inimical to our institutions in time of peace? 

Mr. LEWIS. My answer to the Senator is this: I know noth- 
ing of the facts. I take his statements upon their face as being 
the fact, and upon that predicate I respond. 

First, the paper was charged to have contents in yiolation 
of the espionage law and opposing the law passed for the pro- 
tection of the Government. Subsequently it appeared to have 
changed its course. As to that feature, the fact that it con- 
tinued as to certain other principles which were always prin- 
ciples of its contention in nowise argues that because it in- 
sisted two or three or abandoned four or five, that either was the 
reason why the Postmaster General permitted the publication. 
I will say to the Senator it was because the publication had 
nbandoned those expressions which were inimical to our country 
and treasonable in their spirit to the Republic. 

Now, I say to the Senator, this power vested in the Post- 
master General, often on this floor condemned by Senators, has 
been exercised time and time again; and I ask the Senator 
from Indiana, the Senator from Illinois, my colleague, and the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Ssroor] will they not be fair and just, 
according to thelr nature, and admit that in every instance 
where the Postmaster General has exercised the power of ex- 
clusion from the mails he has been sustained by the courts, 
and in only 8 instances out of 11 were the members of the court 
of his political party or the representatives of his political 
views? Will not the Senators recall that the sacred tribunal 
to which we ever make appeal to test of right, the courts of 
our country, under the Constitution has affirmed the conduct 
of the Postmaster General, leaving it no longer a subject of 
our accusation or dispute? 

Sir, may I say to the Senators that when Senators on this 
floor condemn the Postmaster General because he exercised the 
authority vested in him to use his judgment and his discretion 
as to when this mail is forbidden, when it is proper and im- 
proper, and seem to think of his action in terms of tyranny, I 
invite them to the fact that there was nothing new in his 
course. It happened under the Republican administrations of 
Presidents in the past in the exact way as now exercised. The 
law under which Postmaster General Burleson has acted is of 
the exact wording of which was passed by this body in several 
forms at several times. May I invite the attention of the emi- 
nent Senators to the proceeding of the court against Postmaster 
Coyne, of the city of Chicago, appointed by an eminent Repub- 
lican President. I cite the case of One hundred and ninety- 
fourth United States, decided years before the war. We find 
that the constitutionality of the law was assailed in time of per- 
fect peace and tranquillity. This law autherized the Postmaster 
General, “ upon evidence satisfactory to him,“ to deny the use 
of mails to certain publications. Surely those are the exact 
words, are they not, of the present law, under which a Demo- 
eratic Postmaster, General, or one so called, has acted? Why 
is it that he can be so characterized at this time in executing 


that which was a mere copy of a law passed by a previous 
administration, called Republican, in a time of peace and vin- 
dicated by the courts and executed by Postmasters General ap- 
pointed by the eminent Republican predecessors of President 
Wilson? Let it be understood that the Supreme Court of the 
United States later had occasion to pass upon the question. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President 

Mr. LEWIS. If the Senator will allow me to finish this 

Mr. WATSON. Very well. 

Mr. LEWIS. In the suit of Smith v. Hitchcock, the Postmas- 
ter General of President Taft, the Supreme Court of the United 
States had oceasion again to speak of it. Thus they say: 


The ground of the bill was that the 3 had been annulled with- 
out senting the hearing required by the act (31 Stat., 1099, 1107), and 
that the publications were periodical publications within the meaning of 
the act (20 Stat., 355, 858, 359). The Postmaster General had decided 
that the publication was not a public “ periodical "— 

I am reading from 226 U. S., 53— 


“and could not be carried as second-class matter 


But would have to go differently, and stated the reasen. 
Mr. Justice Holmes, speaking for the court, said: 

Thus a question of law is raised, although, as su ted in Bates & 
Guild Co. v. Payne (194 U. S., 106, 108; 24 Sup. Ct, 595, 48 L. Ed., 
894), we should not interfere with the decision of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, unless clearly of opinion that it was wrong. * * * We have 
no such clear opinion. 

So Senators must see that all the things which they denounce 
in the present Postmaster General is a mere exercise of power 
duplicating that which was exercised in time of peace and tran- 
quillity by his predecessor under a preceding Republican ad- 
ministration. What justification can Senators offer for such 
discriminating injustice? I yield to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. WATSON. Was the decision to which my able friend re- 
fers a lottery decision or a decision on obscene literature? 

Mr. LEWIS. One. I answer the Senator—one. 

Mr. WATSON. Does the Senator make no distinction be- 
tween cases of that kind and censorship of telephone messages 
between farmers from one farm to another? 

Mr. LEWIS. I answer, I must say I know of no censorship 
of telephone messages from one farmer to another. I never 
heard of it. I do not believe the Postmaster General could ever 
do such a thing or that under this law such would ever be 
allowed. He is the last man of America to think of such. As 
there is no domestic censorship of the mail so there would never 
be allowed a domestic censorship of wires. Having heard Sen- 
ators make the assertion and having great respect for that asser- 
tion, it having moved me seriously, I interrogated the Post- 
master General as to the foundation of such. He did me the 
privilege to say not only has it never been done but that under 
no circumstances would it be done, and that all Senators and 
every citizen of this country may rest assured that any law 
vested in him will only be exercised according to the spirit which 
is intended as we pass it, and nothing under any other circum- 
stances be done by him, and that no censorship that is not now 
permitted and directly ordered by law would ever be assumed by 
him. He is for law, he is for protection of Government, but first 
he is for the maintenance of all our liberties consistent with the 
state of war we are now in. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield; but I wanted to make that plain. 

Mr. WATSON. I am glad the Senator has given us that 
assurance as to the position of the Postmaster General, but sup- 
pose that this censorship should be turned over to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy or the Secretary of War. I notice on page 30 
of the hearings before the House committee Mr. Cooper of 
Ohio asked Secretary Daniels this question: 

Did I understand you to say that you believed the Government ought 


to be able to control all private conversation in my home over the 
telephone? 


To which Secretary Daniels replied: 


I believe the Government ought to have control of all communica- 
tion, and safi you so that you could have your private communi- 
cation by Government officials instead of by private employees of a 
company. 

Mr. LEWIS. I am sure the Senator must realize that Sec- 
retary Daniels may have some personal opinion, but whatever 
law will be passed by this body would be the only one under 
which he could act. If he did have that censorship power, it 
would only be under a power we gave—from us he would have 
the final expression, I take it that the portion of testimony 
read by the Senator refers to the present conditions of the war. 
If it referred to anything else I would be surprised, because 
I know the Secretary of the Navy, and I know he is an ardent 
American, a genial Christian gentleman, and, however much we 
might differ from time to time in regard to policies, he is u 
valiant and obedient public servant. 
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Mr. President, I trust I have made clear my reasons why I 
give this measure my full support, and, sir, may I say my rea- 
sons why in the committee I opposed hearings and did, as I am 
rightfully charged, make the motion to report the joint resolu- 
tion without further interruption. What could the hearings 
produce, Senators? When you ask for a hearing I have one 
query to put to you, and this will conclude my reference to this 
“phase. What hearing could you have? There are but two 
inquiries: First, is this necessary for the purposes of the na- 
tional defense? And, second, what are the compensations to be 
arrived at? Senators, if the Commander in Chief sends this to 
you and tells you that, in his opinion, there are reasons which 
justify your Government taking possession of these agencies 
for the necessity of national defense, will you take the opinions 
of other gentlemen brought into the committee who say the 
President is wrong? Will you take the opinion of every owner 
of every telephone if combined into one; will you take the opin- 
ion of all the stockholders of the telegraph companies if con- 
solidated and concentrated into one human voice; will you take 
the opinion of every citizen of the United States, combined in a 
single expression, as against the one man who you know is the 
only man situated by the votes of the people where he can 
know? Certainly you will not; certainly youcan not. If youdoso, 
you write yourselves down as absurd, for you are not traitors. 
Then, why the inquiry, and where would it be addressed? You 
will see, Senators, that inquiry can not be entered upon at all 
without a reflection upon your own Government and upon its 
head. 

As to the other, I concur with you. There must be inquiry as 
to the value of the properties and the compensations, If we shall 
take them; but that is provided for in the joint resolution. 

Why have hearings now for a thing that may never arise? 
If the joint resolution proposed to take the property now, your 
nnimadversions would be weli founded, but as the provision is 
only to allow the property to be taken, if ever the owners shall 
create the necessity upon which it shall be done, then arises the 
time to inquire, and only then, The joint resolution specifi- 
cally, broadly, and comprehensively provides that at such time 
compensation shall be arranged in the very same and exact 
manner as you have provided in a number of instances. Where 
is the ground for complaint as to that? Therefore, the mere fact 
that provision is not now made for a future condition that may 
never arise, for a contingency that may never happen, can not 
rightfully be urged here as an obstruction to merely giving 
power to be exercised if conditions shall so arise as to call for 
the invoking of it. It is on this phase where I differ from my 
eminent friends who speak of the inquiry—not that it should 
not be, but that the time has not yet arisen to demand it. 
When it shall arise who shall make it? The executive body has 
always done it—the body who administers the property. 

Senators, you are a set of lawyers and of business men. I 
ask the distinguished Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Mc- 
Cuunnl—and there is not any better type of lawyer in the 
part of the country where he lives—if a railroad came up and 
took his farm, would he ask by law to stop to find out what 
should be the price before the railroad entered upon condemna- 
tion of the land? The Government took lately property near 
here, in Virginia and in different States of the Union, for its 
uses. Did we stop to make an inquiry as to how the land 
should be paid for, what price should be paid, before we ordered 
it taken? No; we proceeded to condemn the land; we pro- 
ceeded with the processes of condemnation; then we summoned 
the jury and called in the experts as to the damage and agreed 
upon its value or yielded to the judgment of the court. Here 
you are proposing to do the very exact thing in a time of war, 
amidst all of the emergencies of the hour, and to condemn at 
such a time and in the same manner as in “the piping times of 
peace,” as in the case of an ordinary condemnation of land 
for a railroad track. So I revert to my proposition as I opened. 
Let there be no further deception as to this measure; let us 
banish these illusions; let us step out of this tent that has been 
woven around us of darkness and gloom as to the meaning of 
the measure. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Illinois 
yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. KENDRICK in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Illinois yield to the junior Senator from 
Utah? 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KING. I think it is only fair, however, to the opponents 
of the position taken by the Senator from Illinois to state that 
the illustration which he gave-is not a fair parallel. In the case 


of the Virginia land, or in the case of the farm of the eminent 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumner], before it could 
be taken, there must have been an adjudication—perhaps inter- 
locutory in character—that the land was needed for a public 


use. Before anyone had the right to step upon the premises of 
the Senator from North Dakota or of the owner of the land in 
Virginia there had to be a determination that the land was 
needed for a public use, With that determination, then the 
question of the ascertainment of damages is one which may be 
remitted to the courts, a bond being required, except in the 


case of the Goyernment. The bond is furnished, and the per- 
son bringing the condemnation proceedings enters into posses- 
sion of the property. Then the jury subsequently is called into 
the box to determine the damages. 

The contention of those who are opposing this joint resolu- 
tion, as I understand their contention, is that, given the neces- 
sity for the taking of the property, they have no objection to 
the method of ascertaining the damages; they are not complain- 
ing of that now; but the Senator from Illinois assumes the 
necessity, whereas those who are opposing the measure do not 
admit the necessity, but say that as soon as the necessity exists 
then they are perfectly willing that the property shall be taken. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, it is evident that the junior 
Senator from Utah was too engrossed with more important 
matters and did not hear that I specifically covered that fea- 
ture. The first inquiry is as to the necessity of taking over 
the property; and the question, then, is, Is there a military 
necessity for its taking, involving the defense of the country? 
I drew an illustration here, and asked who shall decide that? 
Why have a hearing? If every owner of the property had said 
one thing on one side, and the President, the Commander in 
Chief, with his knowledge, said another—as he does in the 
joint resolution—and then every citizen, consolidated and con- 
centrated into one human voice, with all its power, had said 
to the contrary, whom would we take? Thus it was I demon- 
strated that the question of necessity became, then, a determined 
one. Why have a hearing as to those whose judgment we know 
we could not follow because they have not the information? 

In the instance that the junior Senator from Utah parallels, 
there is an ordinary matter where the railroad company steps in 
to say it is a public necessity, and anyone who differs from it, 
to wit, the agents of the property or the citizens owning it have 
an opportunity to contest the claim, and tlie judge finally decides 
it; but in that case it is as a mere expert opinion as to whether 
or not the road is needed in that particular locality ; and surely 
the Senator does not consider it a parallel to a case like this. 

We have before us no such circumstance; but we have the 
opinion as to the necessity of the President of the United States 
as Commander in Chief, bound to defend this land under cer- 
tain emergencies; and I respectfully urge that the necessity 
having been shown in the matter in no sense was there any 
question of compensation, and all other questions, such as the 
privileges of the telephone companies, the rights of small com- 
panies, and the adjustment of leases, can be left to the execu- 
tive department, as they have been in the case of the railroads 
which we have taken over. 

Did we oppose the taking over of the railroads because there 
were hundreds of intermediate leases in the different States 
all over the country then existing? We trusted to the executive 
branch to adjust those matters, as they will be adjusted here. 
There need be no fear of injury. There are four appeals—one 
is to the executive department itself, which will take control 
of this subject; then to the President of the United States; 
then to the Court of Claims; and then to the Supreme Court 
to finally settle the matter. That is all that any man has in 
time of peace. 

I again assert, sir, that there has been a shrouding of the 
measure in mystery and, without intention, considerable miscon- 
struction of its object that deludes the public mind as to its pur- 
pose. I am seeking to bring us back to the real merit of the 
measure and the only thing it does, namely, vest the President of 
the United States with power to take the property according to 
the methods pointed out by the joint resolution if ever, in his 
judgment, from any facts in his possession he may think it 
shall ever be necessary to do so. 

Mr. President, I have taken considerable time because Sens- 
tors have interrupted me freely—a thing I have invited—and 
I acknowledge the courteous manner of their interrogatorics, 
and I trust I have not been less courteous in reply; but we 
have done a great deal, I think, to make clear the issue; but 
here, as I conclude, I wish to press one thing upon those who 
hear me. f 

Why is it that every time the President of the United States 
sends anything to this body at a time when we are at war, 
and after we have voted him the authority to conduct it, we 
can never admit merit in his demands? Why is it that in 
every instance of his requests as to extraordinary matters there 
are those who arise to question the sincerity of his appeal, 
to dispute its practicability, to oppose its being granted, and, 
finally, to defeat, if possible, the object he seeks to attain? 


1918. 


Senators, have we come to the point when we certify before 
the world that ‘there is nothing the present President of the 
United States can do that we can approve? Have we reached 
the point that every act must be certified by us as unworthy 
or imperfect, whether it is a revenue bill or a railroad bill, the 
Overman bill, or a bill affecting the War Department in re- 
gard to a limitation of the draft and the ages of soldiers in 
their availability for service; that some Senators who must 
arise to assert in themselves supreme judgment over all those 
who have given the subject constant, dispassionate, and cease- 
less consideration ; that everywhere, under all circumstances, we 
present ourselves as being the sole repository of all the wisdom 
upon the subject, and certify by our conduct no confidence in 
our country’s superior commanders? Senators, I shall not 
probably allud> to this again, but I feel here I may be per- 
mitted to do so. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. LEWIS. I do. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I wonder if the Senator from INi- 
nois meant to refer to “our superior commanders”? I wonder 
if he does not want to qualify that phrase? 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I had used specifically the 
phrase. I spoke of the Army and of the Secretary of War; and 
if the Secretary of War and the President are not superior 
commanders of the Army and of the draft, I am unable to 
know the theory of law. 

Mr. REED. But the Senator was speaking about the Senate 
of the United States, as the context will show. I have no 
quarrel with him if he wants to employ that language; but I 
thought I would, in all kindness, call his attention to the way 
in which he had employed it. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I meet gladly and greet pleas- 
antly, I trust, interruptions. I am perfectly sure that I divided 
my sentences into three parts. I referred to one measure, then 
to the second measure, and then I came to the third, the last; 
and in that connection I referred to the Secretary of War and 
his recommendations. It may be that the context is as the 
Senator suggests, but if it is, Senators know that I did not refer 
to anybody as being the superior commanders of the Senate. 
It could not be conceived that I could have made an allusion 
of that kind, and it can not be urged that I would tolerate any 
other man making it intentionally without correcting him. I 
say to the Senator that my intention then and now is to allude 
to the fact that we never yield to the superior commanders, in 
whom we have vested those things of mere discretion, judgment, 
and control, but always sit in judgment, on the theory that we 
must first suspect their object and then we must defeat their 
purpose. 

Mr. WADSWORTH rose. 

Mr. LEWIS. Does the Senator arise to interrogate me? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I should like that privilege. 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator has laid down a very 
sweeping principle. He has alluded to the discussion, I assume, 
that occurred on the floor of the Senate in connection with the 
extension of the draft age. The Senator will remember that 
some Senators upon this floor thought that America could win 
the war more quickly if the Army were enlarged. Does the 
Senator contend that a Senator holding those views should not 
speak them? 

Mr. LEWIS. No; I feel that any Senator holding convictions 
should speak them; but I say to the Senator that when recom- 
mendations have been made by those who understand these 
things, first, as to the number of men needed and where for 
fighting, the number of men needed to stay at home and pro- 
vide supplies and where, and when, after seriously considering 
those subjects they have sent their recommendations to us, we 
without any knowledge on our part, as I have said, and with no 
information on the subject and with no opportunity of having 
obtained it, nevertheless didactically assert our superiority 
of wisdom when we have had no qualifications upon the subject, 
all merely that we might cavil with those who have recom- 
mended or defeat them in their design. It is that, sir, that I 
say certifies to the soldiers abroad that their eminent repre- 
sentatives in this body have no confidence in their soldiers’ 
commanders. Now, my eminent friend says I used the words 
“ our commancers,” and probably I did. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Will the Senator yield again? 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the Senator from New York, and then 
I will yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Does the Senator, in all seriousness, 
contend that the slightest indication of a difference of conyiction 
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or opinion on the part of any individual Senator with the Secre- 
tary of War or the Chief of Staff indicates a lack of confidence 
generally, and that that is the impression that goes to our sol- 
diers in France? The Senator is indulging in some rather ex- 
aggerated statements, if I may say so, which I think he might 
well think over before he puts them in the Record unmodified and 
unqualified, 1 

Mr. LEWIS. I assure the junior Senator from New York that 
this particular Senator thinks as he moves along, and frames 
his expressions as the result of his thought. I uttered the 
thought upon reflection, and I repeat it upon deliberation. It 
is my judgment, and therefore my assertion, that when the 
Chief of Staff and Secretary of War send in recommendations 
as to what should be the ages of the draft, after investigation, 
and certain Senators assume, without any investigation what- 
ever, to sit in judgment upon the question, they sit in obstrue- 
tion upon it, and give the country to understand that they have 
no confidence in these men who command nor in their recom- 
mendations, and by such contentions they invite the hearts of 
our soldiers to distrust and to kill that patriotic fervor and con- 
fidence that would follow, sir, from another example. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, the premises stated by 
the Senator from Illinois are incorrect. There was an exami- 
nation and investigation in which the Military Affairs Commit- 
tee was assisted by the man who knows more about the draft 
than any other man and from whose advice on more than one 
occasion a majority of the committee obtained the very clear 
impression that the draft age should be extended. So it is not 
quite accurate for the Senator to say that without any investi- 
gation or inquiry, and without knowing anything about it, some 
Senators had the hardihood to express their convictions on that 
question. 

Mr. LEWIS. Of course, Mr. President, the junior Senator 
from New York, being a member of the committee, might assume 
that the information he and his colleagues had was superior 
to that of those who made the recommendations, and I have no 
doubt that they had that conviction or they would not have taken 
the attitude they did; but I have my conviction, and express it, 
that I do not think it was demonstrated anywhere that they 
had information sufficient to justify them in obstruction that 
continued from day to day against those recommendations, when 
they could have been espoused and affirmed by the action of 
this body, given splendid sustenance and aid, and sent to legis- 
lation with an impetus that would have been inspiring before 
the world. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, what delay and what obstruction 
does the Senator refer to? What draft is he referring to—the 
original draft? 

Mr. LEWIS. I may answer the Senator from Missouri that 
I am not referring to the original draft act, but I am referring 
to the amendment that was brought in here a short while ago 
as to the age limit against the recommendation of the Secretary 
of War and the Chief of Staff. 

Mr. REED. There was an amendment offered to the Army 
appropriation bill, The Secretary of War came here and brought 
the Chief of Staff, and they asked that action be deferred until 
they could submit a plan; and almost without an hour's delay 
their request was acquiesced in, even by those of us who were 
very firmly of the opinion that the draft age should be changed 
and that there was an impending necessity for the change. In 
all my experience in the Senate I have never seen a more ready 
disposition to accord the greatest consideration to those whom 
I will call the “ war authorities.” I do not know what the 
Senator talks about when he speaks about obstruction. I do 
not like to challenge my friend to do anything, but I say to him 
that he can not find in the record the evidence of any obstruc- 
tion. 

While I am on my feet, i do not think the Senator ought 
to be trying to put the Senate in the position that he has by 
saying that every time the Senate undertakes to exercise its 
judgment it disheartens the soldiers at the front. If I wanted 
to do so I might make a counter statement that I have some 
evidence to sustain, but I think the less we discuss that ques- 
tion the better, 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I should like to inquire from 
the Senator 

Mr. LEWIS. I will yield to the Senator in just a second. 
In responding to the Senator from Missouri I do not know 
to what he alludes when he refers to “counter evidence“; I 
do not know to what subject matter my eminent friend alludes, 
but I recall to his mind that the senior Senator from Missouri 
and the senior Senator from Oregon, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, both stated that whatever opinions 
they had concerning the matter, they yielded them to the 
judgment of the Secretary of War and the Chief of Staff, 
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The Senators must realize, therefore, that they can not come 
within the designation or the category of my accusation, but 
those who with amendments and otherwise continued to ob- 
struct upon this floor for days and days, and who could see 
nothing in the department that showed wisdom, but everything 
that testified to ignorance, and held it up to criticism and 
condemnation before the public—it is of these I speak. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon me, I 
do not think the Recorp will show that the bill was held up for 
days. Perhaps two or three days passed during which time 
Senators made speeches suggesting their ideas in regard to 
what ought to be done, some for and some against, but all of it 
of an illuminating nature. The Senator ought not to try to put 
the Senate in the position of having sought to obstruct. The 
Senator is making a very delightful and splendid speech this 
afternoon. While he has been making that speech, of course, 2 
vote upon this measure has been to that extent delayed; but he 
is not, therefore, to be charged with obstruction. He is making 
the speech in good faith to impress his views upon the Senate 
and upon the country, and it has been a very powerful and 
illuminating address, although I do not agree with half he has 
said; but that does not make any difference. If I were to ex- 
press my opinion upon the other side, I would not be obstruct- 
ing the public business, but I would be taking part in the public 
business. 

Now, I affirm that there has been no obstruction in the Senate 
upon any war measure. I will just make it that flat and chal- 
lenge anybody on earth to prove the contrary. There has been 
obstruction in the way of debate, but no filibuster upon matters 
that have been dragged in here by the ears, and that people 
have characterized as “war legislation.” I do not think the 
Senator ought to castigate the Senate in this way. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, my eminent and ever delightful 
friend from Missouri having relieved himself of the burden 
that was disturbing within him and having overflowed me with 
its meltings, I assure him that those who did not come within 
the comprehension need not fear their application. 

Now, it is true, Mr. President, I have taken some time in pre- 
senting the reasons justifying this measure, but I have spoken 
for it, not against it. I have set forth what I felt, sir, was a 
reply to objections which have been urged against it—objec- 
tions, I must insist, which from many quarters are offered to 
obstruct the measure by being addressed to things that are not 
in this measure at all. d 

The eminent Senator says that he differs from my argument, 
but pays me the compliment of saying my speech is illuminat- 
ing. It is that where it is illuminating that the Senator opposes, 
I dare urge that it is where it is attractive where the Senator 
differs, and for that reason, I fear, my friend can not find it 
agreeable to concur with me in the final conclusions. 

I was about to conclude when interrupted by Senators, I have 
finished the argument on this subject matter. I repeat to the 
junior Senator from New York, or to any other Senator, that T 
view with great regret the situation to which I am about now 
to advert. If anyone can cite me to an exception I shall be 
glad to have it; but I ask where is one single measure of a 
nature such as this that the President of the United States has 
sent here to which the Senate has unanimously given its sup- 
port—beyond measures of finance and bond-issue bills? Not 
one. Surely those measures have not been wrong; surely they 
all have been not subject to criticism ; surely they all should not 
have been obstructed. Time lias demonstrated in their trial and 
enforcement that they were just and beneficial, and yet we con- 
tinue the policy. I, therefore, raise my voice not against sincere 
opposition—my eminent friend from Missouri and my friend 
from Utah and others are wrong—it is against opposition to 
things that do not exist, but which are charged with being con- 
tained within the covers of the bill, creating, sir, an image of 
ugliness and disdain, and firing upon it as if it were the visage 
of the legislation that is reared here. 

Let us look to this measure for all it is, for what it is. I 
submit that these are times, sir, when individual opinion could 
well be yielded up for the public good and some regard given 
to those officials in authority who day in and day out, through 
long, arduous, toilsome hours, bear their burdens in suffering 
and who need our aid, and need it to give to the world that 
flame and flash which leads mankind to new hope and gives 
encouragement to the soul that fights for the liberties of this 
lang and for the justice of our Nation. 

So at this hour I beg you te follow your captain, and, if 
I may add one command, it is that you salute this measure 
with the countersign pass.“ 

1 thank the Senate for its courtesy. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, as the eminent Senator from 
IIIinois [Mr. Lewis] questioned the statement that I made in 


referring to a statement made by him as to what the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Smrtons] said on Saturday of lust 
week when the question of a recess was under consideration, 
I am going to take the time of the Senate to read just what he 
and others did say, so that it may appear in the Recoxrp, and let 
the Senate decide whether I was wrong or whether I was right 
in my statement: 

Mr. Marrix, * © è t $ 
hasty action on this 3 eee F 

That referred to the resolution that is now under considera- 
tion— 

Not a single fact has been given, not a single argument has been 
made, not a single suggestion has come to me showing there is occasion 
for 1 baste in so important a matter. My judgment 1. 
and I believe it is the j ent of the Senate—that it should go to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce and hearings should be had, nod a 


earefal investigation made before it i k P 
88 ga ‘ore s taken up for consideration in 


The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] said: 


I want to know if it is the program that t bos 
—.— a this important legislation quspended here. —.—.— the S96 

Mr. Manttx. I know of no other program t that tl 
bodies. My belief is that an 98 Beri ty of both ieee 
contemplate a recess and hope it may come tonight. They do not 
expect to consider that matter before the recess. No one is authorized 
to make a A nig but the concensus of opinion, as far as I have been 
able to gather on both sides of the Chamber and in the House, is that 
the Senate and House onght to have some rest and relnxation from 
labor now and take a recess. 

Then the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Siunoxs! inter- 
rupted, and said: 

Mr. President, I do not think the action of the House in passing the 
joint resolution is an expression of opinion in the House that the mat- 
ter is so urgent that it should be acted upon immediately. On the con- 
trary, I think, taking the circumstances under which the House has 
acted, it is rather an expression which negatives that idea, because the 
House acted with full knowledge of its purpose, in which it askel, as 
far as an individual and private expression could ask, the consent of the 
Senate for a recess this afternoon. The Louse knew perfectly well that 
this matter cught to be investigated. The louse passed the joint reso- 
lution and sent it over here with the expectation that we would take a 
recess this afternoon. The House expected the Senate to make that 
investigation and the House knew it could not make it to-day. There- 
fore the action of the House does not indicate that it was the expres- 
sion of opinion on the part of the House that there ought to be im- 
mediate action, 

I read this in order to sustain the statement that I made. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, does the Senator from 
Utah think that the Senator from Virginia [Mr. MARTIN] con- 
victed himself as an obstructionist? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator I certainly do not, and 
I do not believe that any Senator who rises upon this floor and 
speaks to a subject properly before this body, presents his views, 
his ideas, and how he looks at the proposition is an obstruction- 
ist; and if he does not do it, I say that he is not doing his duty to 
his constituents or the people of the United States. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, the Senator will recall that I 
merely called attention to the fact that the statement was made 
by the Senator from Virginia, not by the Senator from North 
Carolina, That is the only correction I made of the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, the Senator will see now that the 
statement I made is correct. 

Mr. LEWIS. The statement was made; but when it came to 
the Senator from Virginia, the chairman, through unconsrious 
error the Senator charged it to the Senator from North Caro- 
lina, and I corrected it. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I did not charge it to the Senator from 
Virginia. I charged to the Senator from North Carolina the 
statement which the Rrcorn shows that he made. 

Mr. President, I do not desire to proceed to-night to spenk 
upon this subject. I do not know whether the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Watson] intended to take the floor at this time 
or not. 

Mr. WATSON. No, Mr. President. I will say to the Sen- 
ator from Utah that I understood that the Senator from New 
York [Mr. WapswortH] desired to speak, and also the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. McCumper]. I understood that the 
Senator from North Dakota desired to make some response to 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis]. 

Mr. SMOOT. A number of the matters referred to by the 
Senator from Illinois, it seems to me, were of a personal chur- 
acter. I hope the Senator will be present when I speak upon 
this subject, because I am going to refer to them. I desire to 
call particular attention to the attitude not only of myself but 
of other Senators, in relation to the granting of every request 
made by the President of the United States for power to be ex- 
ercised by him during this war. I say to the eminent Senator 
now that he can not charge to the Republican Senators that they 
have not voted almost unanimously for every request that has 
been made by the President of the United States, after infor- 
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mation had been received as to reason of the request; and I 
do not believe that any Executive was ever sustained by an op- 
posite party as President Wilson has been sustained in the 
requests he has made for power since the declaration of war. 
I want to say to the Senator, however, that while I am opposed 
to this joint resolution, I would not hesitate n minute to vote 
for it if it were going to advance the interests of the Govern- 
ment in any way. If it would help in the execution and carry- 
ing on of the war, I would not hesitate for a minute to vote 
for it. 

But there is no evidence to show that it would do that, and 
there is evidence and there is acknowledgment on the part of 
many who are in favor of this legislation that if the telegraph 
lines and the telephone lines were taken over by the Govern- 
ment of the United States it would not run them as efficiently 
as they are run to-day, and I do not believe it would. If there 
is n case where the telegraph lines or the telephone lines in 
this country have been used to transmit information to our 
enemies, it ought to be easy of proof. Some cases ought to have 
come to light; it ought to be possible to give some information 
to the Senate. But no such information is given; nothing ex- 
cept that the power is asked for. 

The Senator from Illinois refers to the fact that we have 
nuthorized the President to take over the railroads, and there- 
fore he says that every one who voted for that measure ought 
to vote for this. Why, Mr. President, there is just as much 
difference between taking over the railroads of this country in 
the condition the railroads were in, and taking over the tele- 
phone and telegraph lines of this country, as there is between 
darkness and light. 

Everybody knows that under the unwise and unjust laws that 
have been passed in recent years that affect the railronds they 
could not secure sufficient money to make extensions, provide 
cars, and keep the roads in order to meet the growing needs of 
the country. The taking over the railroads by the President 
was not a war measure; it was a financial necessity, and every- 
body should know it. 

Mr. President, I want to say that if the railroads had not been 
taken over they could not have financed themselves, the Govern- 
ment having monopolized the money market, and the cost of 
operation greatly increased, with a denial to increase rates, and 
in my opinion they would have been in the hands of receivers 
before this, and I am positive the President of the United States 
was fully aware of conditions. If a considerable number of the 
railroads had gone into the hands of receivers, and the obliga- 
tions of those railroads had been made next to worthless, the 
President, as well as all of us, knew that the placing of the 
liberty loans would have been affected. 

Mr. President, we created the War Finance Corporation not 
because we wanted to do it, but because we had to do it. If 
any great class of business of this country is allowed to fail, 
involving billions of dollars, as would have been the case with 
the railroads, the whole commerce of the country would have 
been seriously affected, if not generally ruined, and it was far 
better for the Government of the United States to finance the 
railroads, to finance public-utility corporations, to finance every 
corporation that is producing material for war purposes, than 
to allow any of them to fail at this time. 

Is there any reason for the passage of this joint resolution 
now? We know nothing about it if there is. Is the Western 
Union or the other telegraph line asking for financial support? 
No. Are their employees complaining of the treatment they are 
receiving from the companies? No. 

On the contrary, they are petitioning Congress, and every 
Senator has received telegrams stating that they do not want 
the Government of the United States to take over the telegraph 
lines; that they are content with the treatment and the wages 
they are receiving; and that they are just as loyal as the men 
who stand at the head of this Government in carrying on and 
carrying out the policies of the war. 

So, Mr. President, it seems to me that when a Senator is 
charged with being an obstructionist, when a Senator is charged 
with being in such a frame of mind that he can not conceive 
that there is any good in anything that the President may 
suggest, it is unfair; and the record of this body, the record 
of every Senator, I think, goes to prove otherwise. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I do not intend to discuss the 
merits of this measure at this time, and perhaps I shall not 
do so at any time. 

I have been for many years a believer in the policy of govern- 
mental ownership of the telegraph lines of the country. I 
have been very strongly inclined to the opinion that that policy 
might well be extended to telephones and to railroads. I have 
realized that there were disadvantages inherent in such a 
policy ; that it might mean the creation of a vast power in the 
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governmental officers, and hence result in perpetuating the 
supremacy of any party once it had gained possession of the 
office. Therefore I have always been of the opinion that in 
taking over public utilities an independent board or tribunal, or 
at least a board as nearly as possible independent of all political 
entanglements, should be given charge and management. 

But the argument pro and con has been very evenly balanced, 
and the determining feature in my mind always has been 
whether a plan could be evolved which would perpetuate busi- 
ness policies and at the same time give us the benefit of a publie 
control. 

I shall offer an amendment to this measure somewhat bearing 
upon the question of the control of the property, and perhaps 
another amendment which will have for its purpose suggesting 
the agency of that control. Now, when I do that I do not 
want any Senator to say that I am “ violating the orders of my 
Commander in Chief.“ I have no commander in chief. I am 
not in the Military Establishment of this country. The only 
command I acknowledge is the will of the people of my State, 
and the only rule of conduct I admit as supreme is the Consti- 
tution that the people adopted, which I swore before Almighty 
God I would uphold and sustain. I will never wittingly break 
that oath. 

How do we happen to sit in this Chamber? I think the Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr. Lewis] is right, possibly, in the remark 
he makes under his breath, that “if our people had understood 
us we might not have been here.” That may be true as to some. 
I am, however, sure it is not true of the distinguished Senator. 
We are here by virtue of the Constitution and the sovereignty 
of the people exercised pursuant to that document. We are not 
here by the kindly permission of any man. We are here in 
response to the sovereign voice of the only people on this earth 
who are sovereigns. The man who will ever intentionally 
impinge upon that sovereignty of our people is a worse enemy 
of this country than is the Kaiser of all the Germans. When 
we were sent here, therefore, we were sent under this Constitu- 
tion; and as I read that Constitution this Government was 
divided into three separate and distinct branches, each having 
its prerogative, its duties, and its limitations. 

The Executive is charged with the duty of enforcing the 
Constitution solemnly ordained and the laws duly enacted by 
the people through their representatives in Congress assembled. 

The President does not possess a single power save it be 
found written in the Constitution or the laws. By the Constitu- 
tion he is made the Commander in Chief of the Army. But 
the President is not the commander in chief of the Supreme 
Court or any other court. He is not even the commander in 
chief of the humble court of a justice of the peace. He is not 
the commander in chief of the Congress of the United States, 
He is not the commander in chief of the people of the United 
States, He is only the Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy, and Congress can, if it desires, make the Army great 
and powerful or it can entirely disband it. The President has 
not now, and as long as this is a government of free men-never 
will have, the power to pass a statute, nor will he have the 
power to decide what are the rights of citizens under the law. 
He is possessed of an office of great power, of vast responsi- 
bility, and to him, as the representative of the executive de- 
partment of a mighty people, every loyal man pays respect. 
But who passes the laws? Who is charged with that responsi- 
bility? The people reserve the right-to pass the laws, and to 
pass them by the voices of their chosen delegates. The voice 
of the people is heard when the Members of the House yote 
at the other end of this building, and their voices are again 
heard when the Senators vote in this Chamber. We speak for 
them, and we are responsible to them. We are the instruments 
by which the people make the laws of the land. If ever we 
abdicate our duty to make the laws, we betray the people who 
sent us here, we betray the Constitution of the United States, 
we brand the word “traitor” upon our foreheads and write 
“scoundrel ” over our history. 

There can be no worse offense against human liberty than 
for a body of men charged with the solemn responsibility of 
performing certain great acts for a great and sovereign people 
to betray the trust laid upon them and to treacherously transfer 
the powers granted them to another; and this is true, no matter 
how great the man or how exalted the tribunal to which the 
transfer is falsely made. The act is in any case treason against 
the people who gave us power which we employ in defiance of 
their written instructions. 

When we, as the representatives of the people, have passed 
laws, the question of their construction is not with us. The final 
construction of them is not with the Executive. It is vested 
ultimately in that tribunal of wise old judges who sit to deter- 
mine and construe the law. When, therefore, Mr. President, a 
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case is presented to that court it must decide that case. It 
can not turn over that case for decision to the Senate, and say 
to. the Senate: “ You decide it.“ If the court should do that 
it would violate its sworn obligation and betray the country. 
Neither can the court turn its decisions over to the Executive, 
nor can it transfer its judicial authority to any tribunal, to any 
man, to any officer. If it were to undertake such an offense as 
that it would be subject to impeachment, and if it were not for 
the fact that it is almost placed above legal responsibility it 
would be liable to a worse penalty, if, indeed, a worse can be 
conceived. 

No more, Mr. President, can Congress transfer its duty to pass 
laws. If it has a duty to pass laws, then it has a discretion to 
exercise—an intelligent discretion, it is to be hoped, but whether 
it be intelligent or nonintelligent, it Is a discretion which it must 
exercise, That discretion must be a free discretion, or it 
ceases to be a discretion at all. If we fail to exercise our discre- 
tion according to the best light we have, we fail in our duty to 
our constituency, to the sovereign people of this country. If 
this Congress ever concedes that it has any other commander 
in chief than the sovereign people of the United States, it will 
go down in history as the most infamous body that ever betrayed 
a republic. It will not, I am sure, sink to such an estate. 

Let us apply these observations to the case before us. 

Here is a matter manifestly demanding legislation by Con- 
gress. The Senate Is one branch of the law-making body. It 
therefore becomes our sworn duty to legislate for the good of 
the country. Therefore we must, if possible, legislate wiscly. 
Ever since time was, a part of the process of legislation has been 
discussion of the proposed law. To be of any avail the discus- 
sion must be free, open, and untrammeled. Any other kind is 
utterly useless. Not only must the discussion be free, but the 
formation of opinion therefrom must be free, or else the body 
ceases to function; and when the Congress ceases to function, I 
repeat, it has played traitor to the Constitution, traitor to the 
people, and traitor to human liberty. 

I make no complaint if the President of the United States 
sends a bill to Congress or sends a message to Congress saying 
that he desires legislation of a certain kind, because under the 
Constitution he has a right to make these suggestions. It is 
his duty to make these suggestions whenever he thinks they are 
necessary. It is.our duty to respectfully receive them, and it 
is also our duty to faithfully and carefully consider them. But 
when all that is done we still must exercise our judgment; and 
I insist, Mr. President, that because Members see fit to discuss 
questions, and because they see fit to disagree to propositions, 
no man has the right to assert that they are thereby obstructing 
the public business, I regret that such assertions haye been 
repeatedly made here to-day. 

If it be conceded that we are to consider legislation, it must 
also be admitted that the right to consider implies the right to 
make up our opinion, and that the right to make up our opinion 
involves the privilege of making it up either for or against the 
proposed law. Otherwise we have no right to have an opinion; 
and if we have no right to have an opinion, then the Co: 
should be abolished. A body which has lost the right to think 
ought at once to cease the pretense of representing the people. 

Mr. President, without at this time undertaking to closely 
trace the legislation of recent months, I want to say this much: 
I do not believe the history of the world will show that any 
legislative body has ever, so generally and in all conceivable 
ways cooperated with and granted powers to an Executive as 
has this Congress in its dealings of the last 12 months with 
the great Chief Executive of this country. 

I stated when the Senator from Illinois had the floor that I 
challenged any man to show any obstruction to a real war meas- 
ure since this war began. I repeat the challenge, and I am will- 
ing to let it remain as a standing challenge. I have not all the 
legislation at my tongue's end, but invite you to go back to the 
beginning of the war. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. REED. I do. x 

Mr. WATSON. Is it not a fact that the last proceeding in the 
nature of an obstruction or filibuster in the Senate was the 
mensure having reference to arming the ships, and that was 
before our declaration of war? 

Mr. REED, I think so, if indeed that can be fairly called a 
filibuster. I was about to come to that very matter. About 30 
days before we actually declared war the Senate by at least ten 
to one was in fayor of peace. There were a few men who had 


been talking about war ever since the Lusitania was sunk, but 
the President of the United States had held up his hand. I do 
net adopt his elegant language, but I can put what he said in 


many beautiful and splendid sentences and speeches into n terse 
sentence; he called upon the American people to sit steady in the 
boat and keep their heads. From that time on to within about 
30 days prior to our actual declaration of war the President had 
urged a policy of peace upon this country. Everybody was for 
peace. Congress was for peace. Even those who thought it un- 
wise to longer keep out of the war were for the most part held 
in check by the desire that we should be a united people back of 
our President. It was a beautiful illustration of the sublime 
patriotism of our people. 

Mr. President, you will all recall how the President of the 
United States stood in this Chamber and made his speech in 
which he declared that the war should be ended without any spe- 
cial victory. It was his last appeal to the warring nations to lay 
down their arms, and we all accorded with that, Republicans 
and Democrats. 

So far as I am concerned, I do not propose at a time like this 
to go about playing petty politics. I do not propose to assail 
the motives of the men on the other side of the Chamber merely 
because they do not vote “ aye ” on every proposition brought for- 
ward. I know that the sons of these Republican Senators are 
standing in the red line of battle and touching elbows with the 
sons of the Democratic Senators. The blood of our brave boys, 
mingling together in one common stream upon the ghastly fields 
of France, is a certificate of universal loyalty, a bond of national 
unity that will outlast the centuries. It is a crimson and glori- 
ous certificate. 

A little later the President came here and said he wanted to 
arm the merchant ships, Mr. President, there has been much 
talk about that filibuster. There were, after all, only about 9 
or 10 men in the Senate who were not willing to follow the 
President in that fateful step. 

I do not believe there was any real filibuster at that time. 
The measure did not reach the Senate until the time for ad- 
journment under the law was almost upon us. If the Senate 
could have remained in session seven or eight days longer, I 
have not the slightest doubt the bill would have passed. So 
there was not a filibuster in the sense we ordinarily use that 
term. 

But let us count it a filibuster—what happened? Immediately 
upon the reconvening of the Senate, the Senate overruling the 
precedent that had existed for 75 or 80 years, amended its rules 
so that there could never be another filibuster in the Senate if 
really a large percentage of the Members wanted to pass a 
measure, Two-thirds are all that is required, and a vote can 
be forced. The amendment to our rules was the direct out- 
growth of our experience in regard to the arming of the mer- 
chant ships. . 

Let me pass to the next step. The President came here and 
asked us to declare war. We had been taught the doctrine of 
peace for many years, and in the last few months we had heard 
nothing but peace. We had listened to it from day to day. We 
had heard it alike from great Democrats and great Republicans. 
It had been thundered from the rostrum at every Chautauqua. 
It had been emblazoned in the headlines of every newspuper. 
For more than a century of time all parties had held that it 
was no part of the business of America to intervene in the 
quarrels of European countries. We Democrats had come very 
near making our last campaign upon the doctrine that we 
would keep out of this war almost regardless of conditions. 

I remember the distinguished gentleman who placed in nomi- 
nation the President of the United States. He had collnted 
every historical incident of outrage put upon America from the 
time our Government was formed down'to the present. As he 
related the incidents he asked, “ Did we fight?” and he an- 
swered, No; we negotiated.” And the convention cheered. 
And upon that issue we went to the country. 

But, Mr. President, there came a time when the President of 
the United States concluded that we had borne with the out- 
rages and wrongs of Germany to a point where forbearance was 
no longer a virtue. He called the Congress of the United States 
together and made a speech in favor of war, and, with pale 
faces and tense nerves, the eyes of our minds looking upon 
the bloody scene we knew was about to be created, our cars 
hearing the cries of the mothers and the wives that we realized 
would ring out upon the air, our imaginations depicting the 
crimson stains that would soon be seen upon the linteis of 
American homes, we followed the advice of the President and 
entered this horrible contlict—a conflict the end of which we 
can not see, except as With the vision of loyalty we may behold 
that perhaps distant day when American arms shall triumph 
and American honor be vindicated. 

There came the question how to raise-an army, and we were 
asked to overturn the traditions of the Saxon race for 500 
years that an army should be raised by volunteer forces at 
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least until that method had failed. But the President said—if 
not in express terms, through his advisers—that he desired the 
draft, and the Congress of the United States voted for the 
draft. I was opposed to the draft as an original proposition. 
I wanted first to try the volunteer system, and I ventured to 
express my honest judgment. Was I thereby disloyal to my 
country or an obstructor? I sought to aid by my opinion. I 
may have been wrong. That is not the question. I was sent 
here to exercise a judgment, and I did so to the best of my 
ability. There is no man to-day who can with certainty say 
which plan would have been the better. But when the majority, 
after a short debate, determined in favor of the draft, was 
there any attempt at obstruction, at throwing anything in the 
way? On the contrary, sir, when it came to voting the money 
for the army to be drafted or to passing the multitude of bills 
that were deemed necessary in order to carry on this great 
scheme of a conscript army, where was a voice raised against 
these measures? Who sought to obstruct them? 

Sir, if we desire to obstruct the place we could best do it 
would be in the passage of a revenue measure, because you can 
not pass a revenue measure in this country unless you place 
heavy burdens upon people and certain classes of people, and 
it would have been the easiest thing in the world for Members 
of the Senate or of the House of Representatives to have begun 
n debate over the terms of the revenue bill, to have raised ob- 
jections, to have aroused antagonisms, and to have seriously 
hampered us in our preparations. But what was the fact? 
We voted thousands of millions of dollars, and we did it some- 
times almost without waiting to read the bill. We took the 
judgment of the committee. We recognized the fact in the su- 
preme hour we could not stop for little things, that we could 
only consider the great matters. We knew that the great thing 
was money, money, and still more money, because if we did not 
have money we could not have ships, and we could not have 
guns, and if we did not have ships and guns we could not have 
soldiers, and if we did not have ships and guns and soldiers 
we could not prosecute this war. 

So we almost immediately voted fourteen thousand million 
dollars, a sum so stupendous that the brain of no human being 
can conceive it, the imagination of no man can picture it. 
That was the first draft—fourteen thousand million dollars. 
How much since—perhaps the Senator from Utah [Mr. Soor! 
has the figures, for he deals in figures a good deal. 

Mr. SMOOT. In round figures we appropriated $19,000,000,000 
and about $5,000,000,000 more of authorization, making $24,000,- 
000,000. 

Mr. WATSON. And in lump-sum appropriations, contrary 
to the fixed policy of appropriations of previous Congresses. 

Mr. REED. I thank the Senator for his suggestion; it is 
important. When these bills came before the committee, when 
they came to be scrutinized by the distinguished Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Marry], who has always tried to guard the 
Treasury, when they came to be likewise scrutinized by the 
Republican members of that committee, they did not hesitate 
and ask, “For what particular purpose is this money to be 
employed?” They said the money is needed, and we will trust 
the executive officers of the Government to honestly expend it. 

Mr. President, I shall not pause to relate the story of all 
these measures, but we have brought in measures here, the 
espionage law and other laws, laws that would have made the 
hair stand upright upon the head of every one of us if it had 
not been that we proposed to make everything subsidiary to the 
carrying on of the war. 

These bills have been passed. But sometimes a Member has 
ventured to debate them. That is the crime alleged. I have 
never heard an important bill debated yet but it has been im- 
proved. I have never heard one of them discussed in com- 
mittees but there were mistakes and errors and blunders found 
in the bill. I have never known an instance when the Senate 
set itself to the honest dis¢ussion of a great measure or a very 
small measure that something was not discovered of importance, 
and some benefit resulted. : 

Mr. President, Senators have not been obstructing. Occa- 
sionally there has come a bill here that has aroused more op- 
position than others, but it is not an accurate statement to say 
that everything sent here from the administration has been op- 
posed. I suppose I am one of the chief offenders in one mat- 
ter. They asked to have a Food Administrator appointed, and 
I opposed it. I opposed it because I thought it would injure 
my country in this war. I am not going to discuss that ques- 
tion; it was my view. 

Now, let us see who it is that sends us these measures that 
we must swallow without even stopping to look or listen. I 
respect the President of the United States, not only because of 
his great office, but because of his great attributes as a man, 
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and yet I know two things. He is the last man who weuld 
claim infallibility for himself, and no man that I know of has 
more readily changed his mind when he thought the evidence 
was convincing. Those who blindly follow the President will 
be left in a very sorry position if he shall change his mind 
some day and they do not have notice in time to also change 
their minds. The President does not ask that kind of servitude, 
I am sure. 

I shall not go through the different changes of mind that the 
President has undergone. It is to his credit that he changes 
his mind, but whenever he changed his mind it was evidence 
that he was wrong once. He was wrong either before he 
changed it or he was wrong after he changed it. That is true 
of every human being when he changes his mind. I do not 
criticize the President. 

I want to put the President on an exalted pinnacle, elevated 
there by the great people of a great country, trying to do his 
best as God gives him the light, having the original gift of a 
great mind from his Maker, but still a human being. 

Now, let us come down a little lower. The Senator spoke of 
“ our commanders in chief” or “ our superior commanders ™ and 
included the members of the Cabinet in that distinguished 
eategory. Now, I speak of the earth earthy, and I can there- 
fore employ the vernacular of the ordinary man. I am not one 
who goes about abusing the members of the Cabinet. I hold 
them in personal regard and esteem. But what is there about 
the appointment to a position as Secretary to the President that 
puts a man upon a mental apex where he is so high the ordinary 
man dare not look at him? 

I knew these men before they went into the Cabinet. What 
rot it is to speak of them as “our commanders.” Here is one 
of them—a most gracious and splendid gentleman—he had been 
engaged in the battles of the newspaper world until he*had 
reached probably the age of 55. He was not a monarch among 
the newspaper men. He ran a good, decent, respectable country 
Democratie paper. The only thing that was infallible about 
it was that it was infallibly Democratic. I served with him on 
the National Democratic Committee. He is a man of good 
intelligence, of splendid intentions, and of most exemplary 
habits, and is quite willing to make everybody else's habits 
as exemplary as are his own. He is making a good Secretary 
of the Navy, but Mr. President—and I say this in all kindness, 
I say it with all respect, I would not be considered otherwise— 
there are 100 men in the House of Representatives, there are a 
half hundred men in the Senate, and there are 50,000 men 
outside of either body who could have made a good and ac- 
ceptable Secretary of the Navy; and it is sheer nonsense to 
claim anything else. My very good friend, Mr. Daniels, would 
not ask me to claim anything else. 

What he has done since he has been in the position has been 
to study hard, to work loyally, to give to the place the very best 
of his time and his talent; and, Mr. President, he has accepted 
the advice of the best naval men in the country; and so he has 
to-day a pretty good fighting Navy. But I do not admit the 
right of Mr. Daniels to do any more than come to this body and 
argue a question and to suggest. Then we must decide; we 
shall give due regard to the knowledge he has. 

If I should go to the Secretary of War, what then? A little 
over a year ago he was a successful practicing attorney in the 
city of Cleveland. He had a good practice; he was of undoubt- 
edly good character. He had some views about universal peace 
that I do not entertain; he had a right to have those views. 
He had some views about the ownership of public utilities, and 
so forth, that some other people did not have; he had a right 
to have those views. He had been mayor of a great city. I 
have been guilty of that offense myself; but there is no more 
reason why he should accept my views as final because I was 
mayor of Kansas City than there is why I should accept his 
views because he was mayor of Cleveland, for, taken altogether, 
I was mayor of very much the better city. 

He was utterly ignorant of military affairs. I do not know 
whether or not he had ever visited an Army post of this coun- 
try. He was a civilian. That is all right. We have nearly 
always had civilian Secretaries of War, but just because this 
pacific gentleman was handed a piece of paper one fine morning 
giving him the authority of Secretary of War did not transform 
him into a modern Mars, neither did it put into his head a 
single particle more of sense than there was the moment before 
he received that commission. What he has learned about this 
business he has learned since. I frankly confess he has had 
some advantage over us in regard to certain problems, but we 
have had some advantage over him. We have been studying 
the enactment of legislation; we have had a grasp of the whole 
business of this country, as well as the problems involved in 
the war, while his business has been largely confined to mili- 
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tary problems. Nor have we been without our means of knowl- 
edge. We have even had the benefit of his advice. Why, Mr. 
President. we have upon occasion read the Official Bulletin. 
We have had the advice of the members of the War Board. 
We have had the right to call in all the military authorities. 
When a problem is presented to us, are we to exercise our 
judgment or are we not? 

I think a very great deal of Mr. Secretary Baker, but I 
decline to admit that he is my “commander in chief” in any 
respect. If I get out of the Senate and enlist in the Army, the 
President will be my Commander in Chief, and then I will go 
where he orders me. 

Mr. President, I might go through with the other members of 
the Cabinet. They were all fine gentlemen, but there is not one 
man in the Cabinet who had attained to a commanding position 
in his country before he went into the Cabinet. There is no 
one of chem, on the other hand, who had not thoroughly demon- 
strated that he was a man of capacity, of intelligence, and of 
the highest kind of honor; but there was no genius; there was no 
warrior like Julius Cmsar; no Napoleon; no statesman like 
Jefferson or Lincoln. 

Mr, President, I am making these remarks to a tired Senate, 
because I am getting more tired than is the Senate of this claim 
that a man can not exercise his judgment and express his opin- 
ion in regard to a bill; that he must take it just as it is handed 
to him. I have seen bills sent over even from the Department 
of Justice which, if they had been passed, would have been abso- 
lutely disgraceful. 

When I came to criticize one of those bills in committee once 
I was told that a certain subordinate in the Department of 
Justice had drawn it, and how great a lawyer he was, although 
he had never tried a case, so far as I know, prior to getting 
into-his job; but about eight weeks after that the. Attorney 
General took him by the scruff of the neck and pitched him out 
of the window, figuratively speaking, because of a blunder that 
no man ever ought to have made. So one by one the roses are 
falling. You can not make a bouquet out of the flowers of 
yesterday. 

The whole lesson to be learned from all of it is that we ought 
to quit scolding each other because we venture to have an 
opinion. It is our business to have opinions, and we ought to 
quit challenging the good faith of Members of this body. 

Mr. President, I have never read in history a story of such 
loyalty as is manifested throughout this entire land. I believe 
if we could do what the Almighty can do—open the heart of 
every man and every woman in this country—we should see 
there the story of a deathless love of country such as has never 
been engraven upon the hearts of any other people. 

There are a few people who may be disloyal; there are a few 
criminals born every day; there is a certain percentage of 
criminals born on this earth in every country and clime, just as 
there is a certain percentage of the deformed and of the in- 
sane; but there is not as great a percentage of disloyalty in the 
United States to-day, in my judgment, as there is of insanity. 

Look at the picture. We promulgate a law under which every 
boy or every man between 21 and 31 must leave his home at 
whatever sacrifice. They have left their homes; and you can 
count almost upon the fingers of your hand the numbers of 
those who resisted the draft. Four and a half million of them 
are in camps or are on their way to camps, and nearly 500,000 
more have voluntarily joined the Navy of the United States. I 
have visited some of these camps; I have heard the soldiers 
discuss their hardships with laughter on their lips; they jeer 
aud laugh over their difficulties; they make light of them; 
and upon the tongue of every man I have talked with there has 
been but one expression—the desire that the order “ Forward to 
France” shall soon come, that he may be permitted to do his 
duty. 

Yet you constantly find a lot of cheap fellows trying to prove 
that they are loyal by denouncing everybody else. I have heard 
Senators of the United States denounced for their disloyalty 
who, with tears in their eyes, have put their arms about their 
first born and said, “ It is your duty to enlist and follow the 
flag.“ I have heard great newspaper men accused of disloyalty 
who have given millions of their money to the country's cause. 
These evil stories are reported from lip to lip and from tongue 
to tongue, until at last they reach inside the German lines, and 
when they get there the Germans are convinced that we have 
riot and bloodshed and disloyalty and that the Government is 
about to be overthrown. We are reading some stories from 
there now that may be similarly exaggerated; I hope they 
are not. 

I say to you, Mr. President—and I say it as earnestly as I 
have eyer expressed any idea in my life—that the time has come 
to quit this sort of thing. Let us debate questions as Senators; 
jet us settle them according to our best judgment; let us im- 
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pugn the motives of no man; and let us, above everything else, 
quit talking about our Republican brethren—nand I am address- 
ing myself now to the Democratic side—as though there is some 
difference between them and us on this great question of the 
war. I do not believe it; it is not true. 

If I could write a certificate to send to the Kaiser of Germany, 
I would write this: There are 104,600,000 people in the United 
States; they are not Republicans; they are not Democrats; 
they are patriots, willing to spend their last dollar and to drain 
their veins dry in the cause of thelr country, and, until you 
have crushed that indomitable spirit that thrills their souls, 
and until you have destroyed all of their men, you can not 
succeed. Long before that hour can come your throne will 
totter, your scepter will be broken, the bloody sword will fall 
from your palsied hand, and your own enslaved people will rise 
to bless the flag that bears the emblem of America, for it will 
also be to them the emblem of liberty.” 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I move the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After four minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened. 

RECESS. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I move that the Senate take 
a recess until 11 o’clock to-morrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 40 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Saturday, July 
13, 1918, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 


Executive nominations received by the Senate July 12 (legisla- 
tive day of July 11), 1918. 


REGISTER or LAND OFFICE. 


William R. McGill, of La Lande, N. Mex., to be register of the 
land office at Fort Sumner, N. Mex., vice Arthur J. Evans, 
resigned. 

Coast AND GEODETIC SURVEY. 


Andrew C. Witherspoon, of Pennsylvania, to be junior hydro- 
graphic and geodetic engineer (by promotion from aid); and 

Henry W. Hemple, of Illinois, to be aid (by promotion from 
deck officer) in the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
Department of Commerce. 

APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY, 
MEDICAL CORPS. 
To be first lieutenants. 


First Lieut. Robert Adwood Corbin, Medical Reserve Corps, 
from June 14, 1918. 

First Lieut. James Craig Small, Medical Reserve Corps, from 
June 14, 1918. 

First Lieut. John William Billingsley, Medical Reserve Corps, 
from June 15, 1918. 

Maj. Edgar Matthias Medlar, Medical Reserve Corps, from 
June 15, 1918. 

First Lieut. William James Carroll, Medical Reserve Corps, 
from June 16, 1918. 

First Lieut. Harry Aloysius Bishop, Medical Reserve Corps, 
from June 16, 1918. 

First Lieut. Martin Robert Broman, Medical Reserve Corps, 
from June 17, 1918. 

First Lieut. Charles William Peabody, Medical Reserve Corps, 
from June 17, 1918, 

First Lieut. Dav id Albertus Gregory, Medical Reserve Corps, 
from June 18, 1918. 

First Lieut. Robert Sydney Cunningham, Medical Reserve 
Corps, from June 18, 1918. 

First Lieut. Tate Benton Collins, Medical Reserve Corps, 
from June 19, 1918. 

First Lieut. Thomas Scott McClanahan, Medical Reserve 
Corps, from June 19, 1918. 

Maj. Harold Augustus Spilman, Medical Reserve Corps, froin 
June 20, 1918. 

First ‘Lieut. Benjamin James Slater, Medical Reserve Corps, 
from June 20, 1918. 

First Lieut. Harvey Welton Sny ger Medical Reserve Corps, 
from June 21, 1918. 

First Lieut. Carl Freund, Medical Reserve Corps, from June 
21, 1918. 
Capt. James Arthur Buchanan, Medical Reserve Corps, from 
June 22, 1918. 

First Lieut. Juan Higinio Font, Medical Reserve Corps, from 
June 22, 1918, 
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First Lieut. Francis Elwood Weatherby, Medical Reserve 
Corps, from June 23, 1918. 

First Lieut. Willard Harry Waterous, Medical Reserve Corps, 
from June 23, 1918. 

Capt. John Arthur Keyton, Medical Reserve Corps, from 
June 24, 1918. 

First Lieut. Stephen Horace Curtis, Medical Reserve Corps, 
from June 24, 1918. 

Capt. William Auda Vee Cash, Medical Reserve Corps, from 
June 25, 1918. > 

First Lieut. Philip Henry Clarke, Medical Reserve Corps, 
from June 25, 1918. 

First Lieut. Ernest Boling Saye, Medical Reserve Corps, from 
June 26, 1918. 

First Lieut. Levy Steven Johnson, Medical Reserve Corps, 
from June 26, 1918. $ 

First Lieut. Horace Edward Auringer, Medical Reserve Corps, 
from June 27, 1918. 

First Lieut. Walter Francis Tolson, Medical Reserve Corps, 
from June 27, 1918. 

First Lieut. Lawrence Leonard Blackburn, Medical Reserve 
Corps, from June 28, 1918. 

First Lieut. Roy Wilford Layton, Medical Reserve Corps, from 
June 28, 1918. f 

First Lieut. William Francis Greaney, Medical Reserve Corps, 
from June 29, 1918. 

First Lieut. Clayton Lloyd McCoy, Medical Reserye Corps, 
from June 29, 1918. 

First Lieut. Joseph Kopecky, Medical Reserve Corps, from 
June 30, 1918. 

First Lieut. John Edward Dwyer, jr., Medical Reserve Corps, 
from June 30, 1918. 

First Lieut. Bowers Hewitt Growt, Medical Reserve Corps, 
from July 1, 1918. 

First Lieut. John Earl Stanton, Medical Reserve Corps, from 
July 1, 1918. 

First Lieut. Rawley Watt Ward, Medical Reserve Corps, 
from July 2, 1918. 

First Lieut. Arthur Venton Murtha, Medical Reserve Corps, 
from July 2, 1918. 

First Lieut. Hugh Jefferson Davis, Medical Reserve Corps, 
from July 3, 1918. 

First Lieut. Robert Guy Fuller, Medical Reserve Corps, from 
July 3. 1918. 

First Lieut. James Joseph Fitzgerald, Medical Reserve Corps, 
from July 4, 1918. 

First Lieut. Leland Oliver Walter Moore, Medical Reserve 
Corps, from July 4, 1918. 

First Lieut. Ralph Gilmer Willy, Medical Reserve Corps, from 
July 5, 1918. i 

First Lieut. Luther Remi Moore, Medical Reserve Corps, from 
July 5, 1918. 

First Lieut. Michael Gerard Healy, Medical Reserve Corps, 
from July 6, 1918. 

First Lieut. Charles Ralph Ozias, Medical Reserve Corps, from 
July 6, 1918. 

First Lieut. Charles Levi Maxwell, Medical Reserve Corps, 
from July 7, 1918, 

First Lieut. Donald H. Pitts, Medical Reserve Corps, from 
July 7, 1918. 

First Lieut. Leo Thomas Mullahey, Medical Reserve Corps, 
from July 8, 1918. 

First Lieut. Alexander Farish Robertson, jr., Medical Reserve 
Corps, from July 8, 1918. 

First Lieut. Vincent Gorman Smith, Medical Reserve Corps, 
from July 9, 1918. 

PROMOTION IN THE ARMY. 
ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT. 
To be colonel with rank from February 14, 1918. 


Lieut. Col. Kenneth: Morton, Ordnance Department (tem- 

porary colonel), 
PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS IN THE NAvy. 

Capt. George R. Clark to be Judge Advocate General of the 
Navy, with the rank of rear admiral, for a term of four years, 

Marine Gunner Henry L, Hulbert to be second lieutenant in 
the Marine Corps for temporary service from the Ist day of 
July, 1918. ; 


CONFIRMATION, 
Ercculive nomination confirmed by the Senate July 12 (leis- 
lative day July 11), 1918. 
PROMOTION IN THE NAVY, 


Capt. George R. Clark to be Judge Advocate General of the 
Navy, with the rank of rear admiral. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Fray, July 12, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Almighty Father, in whom we live, and move, and have our 
being, inspire us with the broadest, purest, grandest conceptions 
of life and its far-reaching purposes ; that with patience, courage, 
and fortitude we may do the tasks set before us daily, and 
pass on to the things that await us in the Great Beyond, and 
merit the “Well done, good and faithful servant, enter thou 
into the joy of thy Lord,” and glory and honor and praise be 
Thine forever. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, July 9, 1918, was 
read and approved. 


DEPARTMENTAL EMPLOYEES LIABLE TO MILITARY SERVICE. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following communi- 
cation from the Secretary of the Interior, which was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp and to lie on the Speaker’s table. 


72 tak 3 ged exclusively 
are now in the War Department 
through the transfer to that department of the gas Investigation work 


Great difficulty has been experienced in filll 
as that of examin mate 


ment to the War Department of the work at the American ity. 
In the Geological Survey, where work is . R be 


laces familiar with it, and others have been allowed to go as called. 

8 tA for military or naval sery- 

The recent act providing V . 
8 

R lands, In doing this work we Reve DIARY. 


One of the employees listed under the Secretary's offi s 
he United States Shipping Board b 


at service. 


The 14 men in the Indian Service shown in the list are compose: 
3 opinor panan ee ant ee and 5 fn 
other occupations whose services was felt could not be dis 
0 ma hav ge ti have been guain to re ce ; ponsa 

n June ere were approximately 2, employees of the Alask 
Engineering Commission engaged in . Keith the construction 
of the Government railroad in Alaska. Deferred classification or 
exemption was requested and allowed for 16 of these men who are 
— 2 enced in the work and whose services could not well be spared, 
but as to 13 of them their deferment was requested only for the com- 
pletion of the season's work, 

In the National Park Service, deferred classification was nested 
and allowed for five employees, one of whom is the assistant director 
and who serves as acting director in the absence of the head of the 
bureau, He has a multitude of duties to perform, both in Washington 
and in the field, and his services are deemed ve valuable to the 
Park Service. The other four are all in the Yosemite National Park, 
where various and extensive improvement work has been laid out 
under the appropriation for the current year. The services of the 
chief electrician are ially important in connection with a power 
plant recently completed and the installation of new power lines in 
connection with this plant. The two park rangers whose deferred 
classification was requested and allowed are the only rangers in all 
the parks for whom such request was made, and in these cases the 
request was based on the liar conditions in this park, from which 
a number of the rangers have gone into the military service. It was 
desired to retain the services of a clerk, listed under this bureau, on 
account of his experience in departmental practice and in several of 
the national parks. 

One of the two employees of Freedmen's Hospital for whom de- 
ferred classification was N and granted is a pathologist, re- 
placing an employee who left the hospital to enter the Army, and was 
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the only one who could be found to meet the requirements of the ns—Co 
hospital service. The other employee has been in the hospital as a Barneti ntinued, 
8 for 55 ae years ; — 5 as alist 75 S 2 — 2 
an s loss wou ave resu n embarrassmen e operation o n f servi 
the institution. pe Name. gth o Ce | Character of work. 
It has been found necessary to retain some of the employees of St. 
Elizabeths Hospital who are within the draft age, for the reason that 
the superintendent has found it absolutely im ible to lace the | BUREAU OF 
paer ns, nurses, attendants, and others, and this institution must continued. 
ere e keen a mili continue’ be increasing, numbers, with, ne 
ere n an continue to nereasing numbers 0 St. J 2 
large increase In the Army and Navy. A recent census at this institu- Perot ene eee ik 
tion disclosed the fact that there were approximately 250 vacancies, mili service 
based upon a total number of 825 employees, and of such vacancies Apr. 18, 1918). 
160 existed in the ward service. Arthur B. Ray (en-|.....do........-..----| 2} months Chemical work on 
No exemptions or deferred classifications in the General Land Office, tered investiga- 
the Pension Office, or the Bureau of Education have been asked for. service Sept. ira 
Cordially, yours, 1917. 
FRANKLIN K. LANE, Curt N. Schuette 1. Berkeley, Cal. 1 year . connect- 
i Secretary. ed with metal- 
Hon. CHAMP CLARK, lurgy of quick- 
The Speaker, House of Representatives. een W REREN A PAA LAAF T RAEO me mn 
Exemptions. Er on Conservation 
Paul Gilbert Wood- s months Chemical work on 
eni war-gas inyesti- 
Charact 5 military service 
Name. er of work. | Bes. 7, 1917). 
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OFFICE OF THE SEC- 
RETARY OF THE 
INTERIOR. 


Glenn M. Shaeffer 1. 


Y. M. C. A., Wash- 


Confidential clerk 
ington, D. C. Secretary of 


to 

the Interior. 

GEOLOGICL SUR- 
VEY. 


Henry C. Beckman! 4136 West Twenty- 


Charles R. Bell (en- 
George C. Bittori 1.. 


å 
E. D. Burchard '...| 35 Lincoln 
Depue Falck 1. . . 1970 Los 
Robert L. Filtzer 1 


Wis. 
Edward L. Franke 1732 East Preston 


Md. 
James E. Hayes . . 10 I Street NE., | 5 years 4 months. 


W. on, D. C. 
Emerson Herrick 1. say ty | Avenue, | 11 months... Land classifica- 
Ralph W. Howell! Bethesda, Md eee years 2 
Howell 1. Bethesda, Md. . . 5 years 
W. B. W. Kew 1....| 2400 Hast Street, Oil investigation. 
Berkeley, Cal. 


Herbert G. Kubel 1000 East’ Capitol 
(commissioned). Street, ashing- 


Joseph F. Kunesh i. San 
Clifford A. Mayer 1.| Bingham Canyon, 
Victor E. J. Mayer! | 2014 F Street. NW., 

Was D. C. 
J. B. Mertie, Ir. „ Md... 
Lewis E. Nussear 1. 


Walter H. York 1.. 


RECLAMATION 
SERVICE, 


Albert L. Collins... 
Emmett R. Crock- 
er. 


Herbert C. Melaas..} Northwood, N. Dak - 


R. E. Mills Malta, Mont... 8 years Superintendent of 
irrigation. 

Leslie Ray Williston, N. Dak....| 2 yeaTs-.........-- Haulage tim- 
berman,and gen- 
eral miner, 

BUREAU OF MINES. 

Ralph H. Bailey 1. Pittsburgh, Pa. II months Testing absorbents 
used in gas 


masks. 
rere Petroleum chem- 
istry. 


i Granted both exemption and deferred classification. 


ALASKAN ENGI- 
NEERING COM- 
MISSION. 


J. J. Lichtenwal- | 1334 A = 
. Ae, y Avano, 3 years 2 months. Chief clerk, office 


ner 8 
ng — 
b Wash. 
Sr. ELIZABETH'S 
HOSPITAL. 
Leon E. Duval . * physi- 
John E. Lind...... D. C. . 5 years 1 month... Senior assistant 
OFFICE OF INDIAN ¥ * 
AFF. 
John J. Riddle 1....| Sacaton, Ariz....-..- Farmer. 


Name. | Home address. te se Character of work. 
OFFICE OF THE SEC- 
RETARY OF THE 
R. 
Leo Colin 1900 8 Street NW., In of confi- 
Washington, D. C. den files and 
of reports and ac- 
tary» inspector. 
s 5 
Malcolm Hay (May | 3153 Mount Pleasant Private secretary 
16, 1918, trans- Street „ Wash- to chief clerk. 


W 
ington, D. 6. Pres- 
1227 


States Shipping ent address 
Board, Emer- North I 
Fleet Cor- aeg A Pi 
poration) ger I. 
G M. 1. Y. M. C. A., Wash- 5 years 11 months.] Confidential clerx 
ington, D. b. 
the Interior. 
OFFICE OF INDIAN 
AFFAIRS. 
Owen W. Bauer...) Los Angeles, Cal.....| 5 years 9 months. .] Assistant enginear, 
ae Serv- 
Henry A. Brett. doo 7 years 10 months.] Instrument man, 
5 Serv- 
Memory F. Boyles. Henry, N. C........-| 6 months.......... Physician. 
Benj H. Lge dees Knoxville, 3 2 years 8 months 55. 
Clarence R- Garvey Montesano, Wash. 3 years 1 month... e eaom vets 
0 z 


Sales manager, Me- 


.| Viroqua, Wis....-...| 2 years 3 months.. 
— umber 


National City, Cal... 3 years 5 months. ] Assistant engineer, 
z Irrigution serv- 
ice. 
Farmer. 
* 
Chas. H. Me Arthur. Physician. 
John Moore è Cattle stockman. 
Daniel E. Murphy. Boston, Mass.........| 7 years Traveling auditor, 
accounting work. 
Nels O. Nicholson 2 years 3 months. Forest assistant at 
John J. Riddie!.... 3 years 9 months. Farmer. 
Chas. L. Zimmer- 2 years 11 months. Physician. 
man. 


PATENT OFFICE. 


Rollin W. Holbrook} 499 Blair Road, Ta- 2 years 11 months. Assistant examiner 
koma Park, D. C. patents, 


1 Granted both exemption and deferred classification. 
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A SA atl he ee re bit BI a tes RE ere 
Home address, | Min depertanen e e ot work. Name. Home address, Tia department. | Character of work. 
PATENT OFFICE— PATENT OFFICE— 
continued, 2 continued, 3 
C. II. Biesterfeld ... “WE, Washington, 4 years apo ated J. W. Morrison s irvin * 8 1 year 2 months... 5 
3 as en 
D.C. ie D. N. Halstead... -| 437 Corner rer 22155 
Harold H. Jacobs. . 201 Fourteenth | 3 ears Do. W. D. C. 
5 Wash- E. A. Hampson mene, 2 10 months......... Do, 
Wager S. Brown. ..| 5301 Connecticut Av- | 9 months......-.-. Benj. T. Rauber . 1809 Newton Street, | 3 years 10 months.| o. 
enue, Washingion, Washington, D. C 
Aksel M. Pedersen. 7022 Nineteenth 1 year 11 months Do. 
R. L. Scheſſler Hilt V Street N ave 2 years 5 months. Do. Street, Washing- 
Solomon Shappirio. voy M Street Nivo Do. Harry C. Berman.. Do, 
i vashington, 
L, R. Grabiil, Ir. . . 16 New York Avenue, Do. C. C. Henry. Do. 
Takoma Park, 
Maxwell James..... 1020 Fairmont 4 Do, Albert T. St. Clair. Do. 
O. B. Buchannan.. = — talon treet, Do. Marvin J. Reynolds Do, 
8. E. Braggins..... om 8 3 Road, Do. Henry Shattyn Do, 
G. R. Douglass... | 1431 Elton treet, Do. E. A. Binney...... et Do. 
Tas! oe 
Fred F. Bechert u Eleventh tret, Do. John M. Cole 2140 N onet Yash- I year 7 months... Do, pi 
Otto kotz. .... 1362 C Bireet SW. Do. Hadley F. Freeman Hammond ad Court, 2 ycars 6 months..| Do, 
C. R. Halbert...... Patent wat Office, Wash- Do. d. T. Morris 2025, 10 Street, 1 year b months..“ Do. 
ngton 5, . C. 
Formerly 81 V Carl F. Krafft...... 1221 M 8 Wash- | 5 cars Do. 
A. B, Reavis. ss... 1309 afield Place, 10 years ꝗ Do. Alva D. Adams....| 1311 K Bie, Wash- | 5 months Do. 
H. S. Demaree.....| 2415 Twentieth 4 years 6 months Do. Stuart J. Mackey...) 181 Park Road, | 1 year 9 months.. Do. 
Street, Washing - Ww Washington, D. C. 
ton, D. C. Goorge H. Willits...| 108 Fifteenth Street | 1 year 5 months... Do. 
B. V. Zillman,.....] 613. Fourth Street | 6 monthe....-..... Do. NE., Washington, 
NE., Washington, D. C. 
D.C, Ralph J. Gilcher....| 2816 Cathedral] months Do. 
Bromley Seeley. Woodward Apart- s months.......... Do. avae, Washing- 
ment, Washington, 
0. Alfred R. Fuchs. 884 N 4 years 1 month... Do. 
Edward C. Healy. om First Street, | 5 months.......... Do. : t Phe 
vashington, on, B. C. 
R. B. Brown. 7 Allison Street, 3 years 4 months. De. M. C. Kissinger. ...] 2101 8 Street | 3 yoars.....-.....- Do. 
M. F. Reges noa. Do. 6. 
Josoph A. Kurz. . 1324 Emerson Street, | 2 years Do. 
J. L. Fearing....... Do. 
Abraham Engel. . 477 M Street, Wash- | 7 ycars 8 months. Do, 
Robert L. Glass.... Do. D. C. 
Washington, D. C. Albert C. Nolte. . 1808 1 year 3 months Do, 
Howard S. Miller...) 1256 Eighth Street, 1 year 11 months. Do. A Washington, D. C. 
Washington, D. C. Israel Turls 1110 Sixteenth S Do. 
Edward H. Lange. ve Q Street, Wash- | 1 month.......... Do. Washington, D. C. 
rton, D. C. Chas, W. Levinson.] 1110 Sixteenth Street, | 1 year 2 months.. Do, 
Harry A, Burgess.. 1200 he} pherd Street, | 1 year 11 months.. Do. Wash D.C. 
Was! D.C. James P. Shea. ....f 1161 Neal t NW., | 9 months noe Do. 
Edward C. Taylor.. 1338 Kenyon Street, | 2 years 7 months..“ Do. Washington, D. C. 
D. C. Harold C. Thorn. . . College Park eee fr 7 months. Do. 
Louis A, Maxson... en North een 2 years 3 months. Do. Wm. D. Rockwood. Cherrydale, Va. years 4 months. Assistant examine 
anun Sr Wash- trade-marks. 
ton, D. C. ; Allen. 1912 t, | 12 3 x . 
Jacob Scharf. K Street, Wash- | 5 months........-. Do. aS Wee EE E 
Milo R. White...... 437 Luray Place, | 1 year 10 months.. Do. GEOLOGICAL SUR- 
Washington, D. C. VEY, 
Donald W, Sweet..| Y. M. C. A., Wash- | 2 ears . Do. 
= ington, D.C. Richard, Aitken. . 314 North Twelfth | 9 months Land classification, 
Edward T. Noe, Ir. 1 Wang. 10 months Do. Street, Terra Haute, 
ton, U. ; Edw. G. Axtell....| Thirtieth and Or- | 10 months. Do. 
Edgar C. Sanborn. . 1000 las Street | 2 years 7 months.. Do, chard Streets, Cor- 
NE., Washington, ; vallis, 
D. C. Nathan W. Dass. . ] Fort SE Sey Saree ; 
William I.. Phil- |216 South Fairfax | 7 months Do, Henry C. Beckman! West Twenty- i year 9 months. Water resources ins 
lips. 8 Ale „ first Place, Chicago, tigation. 
a. 
Samuel Goldstein. 62 Bryant Street, | 3 months. 5 Do. Thos. G. Bedford..| Flushing, Mich 7 months Do. > 
Washi D.C Leland M. Bell... 2729 Peer Avenue, months Land classification, 
Max D. Farmer. . 18 Todd } „ NE., | 5 years 9 months. Do. Ey, Cal, 
„. C Ra J. Bis- | 1339 H NE., | 6 years 7 months. .| Map reproduction: 
John S. Petrie 2815 Sixth Street N E.,] 1 year 11 months. Do. f. 8 D.C, 
George C. Bittori 1. ] 2012 Lanvale 1 year 7 months... Do. 
C. H. Killlan The the! t, | 1 year 9 months. Do. puen; Baltimore, 
George G. Hyde....! 37 V Street” NE., | 1 year 1 month Do. 3 C. Black- Fort Collins, Colo Land classification. 
ington, urn- 
J.C. Sollenberger...| 3511 T Street, Wash- | 1 year 11 months.“ Do. J. Wm. Bones Carlton, Oreg........ Do. 
in , D. 6. Reyoo C. Briggs. 1211 Ban usqual Water resources in- 
Robert R. Candor.. a“ R N Do. Street, Pasadena, vestigation. 
n . 0. 
William J. Kano. 106 Street, Wash- | 1 yar. Do. Albert P. Brodell..| Keystone, Okla...... Land classification. 
in „. U. Luster R. Brooks. ld, Kans....... Do. 
Benoit L. Leger. 715 Firth s Street NE,, 3 years 9 months.. Do. Lester L. Bryan... 8 Do. 
as on, D. C. al x. 
John Flam......... 1623 Irving Street, 2 Jears . ees Do. E. D. Burchard '...} 35 "Avenue, Water resources in- 
Washin: D. C. Albany. N. Y. tigation. 
Fred W. Dodson...| 1319 N Street, Wash- | 5 months Do Fred J. Burrows. Second Map reproduction, 
ington, B. U Street „ Wash 
Charles Silver Odenton, Md. ... 4 years 6 months. Do. : ington, D. C. 
Edgar F. Dowell... X. M. ee As 5 ash- | 10 months Do, Pau! E. Callahan. 1729 d Westen 6 years 11 months. Do. 
on, D. N 
Chas. F. Biakely EE Do. D. 
1 Granted both exemption and deferred classification, 1 Granted both exemption and deferred classification. 
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of service | Character of work. 


in department. Home address. 


5 fps © | Character of work. 


«| Map reproduction. 


3 8 
gation of waters. Troy, N. Y. rieri en 
. Land _classifica- | F. Bertil Linfield..] Warden, Mont 40 22... Land classification, 
25 tion. David R. MeHafey Eldon, Town. - Sire, 10 months... -1 Do. 
eee ò. McIntire. Sixteenth Street 
Edw. P. Congdon.. Water resonrcesin- | ° SE, P 
ue, Berkeley, Cal. vestigation. D.C. 
C. Wythe Cooke. . | 1736 3 © miliary geologic | Homer C. McNa- | Soldier, Kans........} 9months.......... Land classification. 
mation. = Clifford A. Mayer 1. Bingham Canyon, 2 year............. - | 
Frederick C. Corey. ‘olla, i Land classification, |- Utah. yon, Do i | 
Jas. B. Cronkhite. <. ES See do Do. Victor E. J. Mayer!.| 2014 F Street NW., Do. 
John F. Deeds Do. sae i — Washington, D 0. 
B. Mertie, jr... Takoma Park, Md... War mins 
W.. Diek rent. U. B. Geological Sur- | 2 ears months... Waterresourcesin- Eva c ae 722 Jefi - vestigation, r 
i. = - Wi 5 er. efferson Street, Ma 
vestigation. f ao Washington, ? rere 
J.J. Dirzulsitis.....] Mount Carmel, Pa. ..| 5 months. x Neff. Hemingford, Nebr. ..| 10 months Land classifies 
Henry C. C. Dismer. J. D. Northrop Ar e 
Chas. J. Downing. .| The Woodlea, Kansas 10 months i George H. Nort .. e sess} O MONDS... 
6. ie, Mo. i: — ‘| Docket cleric land 
Max Drill. 72 Montgomery ra. elassification. 
Street, Newark, . . Os bon Ro E Mineral fuel statis- 
J. ashington, D, C. tics, 
Robert F. Edwards. 480 Mansfield Place, | 8 months - -| War minerals in- 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 2 ington, D. C. vestigation, 
Chas, J. Emerson. Greek Camp, Buck | 5years 1 month... Waterresourcesin- | Arthur G. Owen . . Anahmac, Tex 7 3 Land classification, 
: Meadows P. O. J vestigation. Harold S. Palmer. New Haven, Conn 3 Water resources in- 
W. B. Emery i 3 years 11 months. Oil investigation. vestigation. 
Stanley Patterson. .] 1439 muns Street, | 7 months......... Land classification. 
. aver, im, 
W. A. English. . 1412 Fifteenth Street | 5 years Do. C. G. Paulsen . Water resources | 
„Washington, vestigation, | 
= Barney J. Peterson. 
Depue Falck 1... . . 1970 Los Angeles Ave-| 5 months.......... Land classification. 
Archie A. Farrell...) 21 Map reproduction. | Morrell Powell..... Landclassification. 
Perry T. Prosperi Map reproduction. 
Arthur E. Fath. Ol investigation. Samuel N. Pum- Do. 
Holhert W. Fear... —, eee Roy H. aoon 3 6 
tion. Courtney Reeves. reproduction. > 
Wm. C. Ferber Map reproduction. T z 
Heath M. Robinson| W. .| Oilinvestigation. 
A G. S. Rogers Do. 
Robert L. Filtzer 1. renne, 10 months Land classification. 


tion. 
vestigation. Joseph Maricham. .. 


W. S. W. ESS fman. 
W. Kew 2400 George L. Ho! 4 


Ceo II. Ktdwell. . 1 year.......--..-. Chemical investi- 
La of water. 

Joseph F. Kunesh ? 

Granted both exemption and deferred classification. 1 Granted both exemption and deferred classification. | 


Edward L. Franke? Expert mechani- | Clyde P. Ross Water resourcesin- 
clan. vestigation. 
A Lawrence Roys... Expert meci - 
Wm. II. Gloger Land classification. cian. 
Wilber R. Map reproduction. 
Jose G. Guevara... 8 d ; Chemical investi- 
Russell J. Hank. 3 NW., Washington, gation. j 
d 
Chas. G. Hansen 2230 Decatur Place | years ..| Land classification. 
„Washington, 
1 eke 7 ae air M Street 8 2 years 1 month. Map reproduction, 
ames E. * 5 years 4 months. sue Ee . C. 8 
K. C. M ak 4 years 10 months. Oil investigati Qi E bioplin. 8 Do. = 
L. C. Heald e J nvestication. tto E. Stephl..... 
Eon B. Her- 1i months.... . Land classification. W. T. Thom, Ir. 1. Coal statistics. 
rick! 
Allred d. Howel... e David d. Thomp- Water resources in- 
son. z vestigation. 
Henry L. Hogan... a ne Earl G. Van Leeu- | 957 Jefferson Street, | 10 months 
ashington, D. wen. x 
B. L, Hopkins..... North Haven, Me... Marion I. Walters. ae 
O. B. Honkins D. ! 
D Arnold N. Weeks. . Portland, Me. . 1 year. ......-.---- Land classification. 
Ward L. Hopper .] Oshkosh, WIS. .. . George T. W. 3030 Map reproduction, 
E. Clyde Howard. a inen 
Ratph W. Howell !. o. 
RPS. Huffman. Map reproduction. 
Dorrell P, Jackson. 
Carl O. Jaeckel. 
R. S. Johnson Water right a x, 
Fred E. Keating [Watermaster's 
Thie e Ve ea time- 
cott, jr. 
Gerald M. . Lozan; Utah. onths Henry Berryhill....} Poplar, Mont 
Willams Kessioe 77 R. E. Mills. Malte, Mont... 
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Deferred olassiſtoat ions Continued. 


Home address. 
RECLAMATION 
SERVICE—contd, 
J. D, Pringle....... Burle 
K. Rohrer Mitchell, 
W. H. Curtis Lingle, W. , 
ing yo 755 i 1 i 
nit. 
Wm. T. Col > City, Nebr...| 1 year 5 months. 1 
‘ollings...| Beaver City, Ne y 5 charge Son 
Sidney Osborn El U. Ti 5 a 7 5 
5 Cot- ‘aso, Tex......... nn ef o! yn 
th , x surveys or drain: 
age. 
Frank D. Hawley..| Las Cruces, N. Mex 40 Chief of party on 
canal surveys, 
Hatch and Rin- 
L. R. Smith Cleveland, Ohi year 2 months — sect 
P a levelan eae, 1 months. me 7 — 
? keeper, and store- 
house k for 
renegan lat- 
Ray O’Bryan...... Las Mesa, N. Mex. 7 years Chief h op- 
arge 
‘OF machines on 
ralrage 
Lawrence Roy] El Paso, Te.... 8 Chief assistant to 
Flock. in 
Joseph E. Sater....] Stillwater, Okin...... 
Michael Wagner 72 saudo; Towson, 
tunnel foreman, 
Emmett R. Crock- | Fort Shaw, Mont AI SENA argo office 
engineering. 
Aaa P. Bau- | Fallon, Nev-.......... GC N pee: Tractor driver. 
Peter N. Schroeder. k, Wasn 2 rs Warehguseman. 
Albert J. Beck Pine Gi City, Mint . i - os 52 scene eee, Sawmill foreman. 
(services termi- 
= foreman. 
r. 
Dien saper 
Gate tender. 


and hg e a 


projects, Wash. 

Harold D. Padgett.) Denver, Colo 2 years 5 months. In charge of field 
work, Colorado 
River water- 
right investiga 

Chas. E. Womer- |..... 8 E years Contract work, 

` investiga- 

BUREAU OF MINES, 

Clyde S. Adams.. . . Columbus, Ohio 2 months Offensive chemical 
eet war-gas 

Roger Adams Washington, D. C. . . 4 months In charge of or- 

work on 
war-gas 
8 pro! 

Vernon C. Allison F 1 year 10 months. .| Testing absorbents 
— sed in gas 

Horaco W. Asire....|.....do................| 2 months War-gas investiga- 

B. Balley..}..... do months Testing gas 

Ralph H. Balley . We Testing Lote sna 
nsedin gas 
masks. 

Parker K. Baird. do. months 2.2...) Chemical work on 
gas-mask investi- 
gations. 

Wylie H. Barber nn Instrument maker 
on war-gas in- 

Arthur D. Bauer... Analysis of fuels. 

William W. Bauer. Columbes Sino. Gene 

wur 
— 

Harry J. Beattie...) Washington, D. C... . 8 months Testing gas masks 
on men, 

. * Kram Stars e e | 10 months 5 

en e- 

service Apr. 12, 3 test- 

1915). | ing canisters and 
absorbents. 


Granted both exemption and deferred classification. 


Deferred classifications—Continued. 


Name. 


BUREAU OF MINES— 
continued. 


Fred K. Bezzen- 
berger. 


facture of ethyl- 
one. 
John P. Bonardi... Metallurgy ot vana- 
dium ores. 
Paul d. Bowers (en- Defense chemical 
tered poss : research in war 
service Apr. investi: 
1918). lor N 
Hugh T. Boyd 8 work on 
Donald S. Boynton] W. Anawerk 33538 
cal questions and 
9 local 
explosives e 
osives act. 
Aubrey O. Bradley. 88 2 months Study of action of 
upon 
N 
Joseph M. Braham . do. 2524 ö 0 . Chemical work un- 
persoid Division. 
vision. 
Oscar C. Bro nu n 10 months Analysis and calo- 


rie test of 
coal. a 


Chemical work rel- 
ative to gases for 
balloon service. 


Charies II. Burns. Testing absorbents 
used in gas 
masks, 

Robert M. Burns . 000 eniinn 4 months War gas investi- 

z gations. 

Guy H. Burrell G67 P | Chemical work on 

war gas investi- 
F, gaticns. 

Charles Byer Now Haven, Conn.. . 2 months War gas investi- 
gations. 

Wiliam T. Cald- | Princeton, N. J.. 9 months Research work cons 

woll. nected with war 
gas investiga- 
lions. 

Julian H. Capps. ..-| Washington, D. C. . 1 year 11 months. Oxidation ef am- 

monia. 

L. II. Car Son n GD si Davy seduces b months Investigation ot 
Pois neus gases 

G. L. Carter 5 hs 9 

J. I. Carter months n chargo ofa gran 
cfeanister tes “4 
machines 
maintaining 
their effiiency 
and capacity. 

Raymond F. Cather- . dl 00 .. 2 month Design and cpera- 

man. lion of special 
apparatus for 
testing of can- 
isters. 

N. L. Chain . do. 2 months W. pal gas investi- 

ons. 

Eugene M. Chanay.| Baltimore, Md. 8 months.......... In fall charge of 
eMfico werk con- 
nected with 

cal labora- 
tory in Baiti- 
: r more, Md. 

Verne D. Charzes- Washington, D. C. . 2 months War gas investi- 

ton. gations. 

George L. Clark. Gone e months Investigating cor- 
tuin toxic in- 
organic com- 

inds fer mii- 

Howard Clayton M 3 months. Chief of la laboratory 
ccnnected 
large scale field 
experiments in 
gas-shell work. 

Stanley J. H. Col R S cw TATE Stenographer and 

burn, Secretary to G. A. 
Burrell, in 
of war gas investi- 
tions. 

Wm. R. Collette R 2 years 1 month.. Testing gas masks. 

(entered military | 

ee Apr. 12, 

John in 2. Conley... Golden, Colo 1 year 4 months. Specis! work on 
vanadium and 
tungsten ores. 

Willard O. Cook...) Washington, D. C... S manths . Problems of mami- 

| factura. of syn- 
i | _thetu charcoal. 
A. S. Coolidge... -f.z See Ses 8 Chemical work re- 
| lating to gas war- 
| _ fire defense. 

Albert E. Coc Pittsburgh, Pa....... 3 months ! Analyses of soveral 
toxic paws nd 
in warfare. 


1 Granted both exemption and deferred classification. 
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= Deferred classification—Continued. Deferred classtfication—Continued. 
Name. Home address. — So — 2 Noe! Character of work. 
BUREAU OF 
continued, 
Edward H. Cox. . Washington, D.C....| 1 mont Chemical work ro- 


lating to war 
Chemical lysis 
anal 
of coal. 
Testing gas masks, 


3 Preparation 

Dean O. Crites . . 00 2 months of drawings for 

American U construction of 

1 Plant 
0 


Perry A. Dams . . . do . I year ese . 4. 
. A. M. Hart... r 3 months 5 on 
Char! Davis. signal lights. 
ores. Elden B. Harts- |..... Sere ell Bir cael 5 months Study of propertics 
Paul Bell Davis. Baltimore, Md Nr horn (entered of mustard gus. 
Is to military service 
Feb. 22, 1918. 
Pree W. Hatton . 040 0 months.. . Mechanical expert 
À vestigations. 
vestigations. 
vestigations Harry L. Hawley . — AaS 7 months Instrument maker 
N. A. D Aol masks on ini gas in- 
vestigations. 
L. C. Heckert.....4....- 0. ee 2 months Design and opera- 
Samnel Randall | New Haven, Conn. . 6 months Im of tion ofspecial ap- 
8 Aw 0 =p 1 
oster is Doan ashington U.s... of cani. TS. 
8 ore Mechanical expert 
Gregg Dougherty. Princeton, N. J. on war gas in- 
4 vestigations. 
ons. š 
Howard A. Dovey..| Washington, D. C. B. Heisig... . . do . . 2 months nnn Construction and 
operation of 
special types of 
8. R. Dresser Princeton, N. J. machinery for 
7 testing canisters 
ree: z on men. 
Harvey Dunbar.. . . Washington, D. C. . . 4 months Analys cs coal Carl J. E. Helgeson an nes 1 mont... Were for redne- 
s 8 or 
5 9 and increasing 
Harry ra 3 TN ie Ee 8 j — N of — 9 
en tary 0 for gas 
i: z Apr. 14, — Edwin W. Higgins. . 1t months... . Testing al 2 
1018). used in gas 
Lawrence R. Eck- | Pittsburgh, Fa Anal of coal masks. 
man. dust °» ond rock Harry H. Hill......|-.-.. — sien K Potrolet um chem- 
ust connec- | __ Re 
tion with mine | Nerman E. Holt S 2 months Building sni op- 
explosions. (entered Ditty eration of chem- 
George J. Egan. . Washington, D. C. . 8 years Private secretary | service Feb. 10, ical plant No. 4. 
to Director Bu- | _ 1918). 
; reau of Mines. John H. Holton....}..-.- A I Study of manufac- 
* 1 Er- Ithaca, N. K.. 1 month........... Gas analysis an ture ms — Sade 
ne. w 5 
war gas Investi- Harrison P. Hood, S 10 months Special work under 
gations. ovis ane ae D. W. Bancroft 
Paul V. Faragher..| Lawrence, Kans . 6 months Annyi Lad 2 Apr. = Brookland, D. 
on e - *. 
“argon” devel- | Henry D. Hocker.] New Haven, Conn. . . do. . .. Study of methods 
opment. of treating sol- 
II. Elliott Foote....| Washington, D. C....| 2 months Investigation of diers overcome 
T de 1 by polsonous 
Earl J. Frederick. . do 3 months Development o 
the manufacture Edwin N. Hopson, | Washington, D. C. . 3 months war work 
of gas chemicals. Ir. ’ under W.S.Row- 
Norman Fradriksenj.....do......-.-.------| 2months......... ion of land, chemical 
0 special types < r 
machinery for | W. G. Horsch. IT ATA 5 months Chemical research 
testing canisters on war gas 
on men. vestigations, 
Anthony Frascati. Baltimore, Md... . . 8 months Chemical work re- | Paul M. Horton 4 S 2 months.. . . . . Determination 01 
lating to war values of filtering 
gases. materials against 
8 ö r 8 2 pa bap pwd 5 r 
8 en (en- . do . 6 months su cos. 
tered rap dine? ical ee lab- | Charles S. HoWe A 2 months Deve — a 
— oratory Thing for 
1918). 5 shell section, F gas masks. 
Oliver I. Gaines . do Mechanical expert Ivar N. Hultman . do 3 3 months Investigation of 
ue ek in connection poisonous gases 
Jan. with war-gas in- > used in warfare. 
1918). vestigati George F. Hutchi- 3 2 years 6 months. Analyses and tests 
H. M. Galey.......).....do................] 3 months Chemical work on of explosives. 
gas i George W. Jones. A 3 years 3 months Analyaisofmineair 
Ernest J. Gleim Pittsburgh, Ta. Testing mine gases. 
(entered mili devices used in | W.L.Judefind.....| Baltimore, Md... . 9 months Chemical work re- 
sory May rtf mines. lating to war 
Leon th Goldman | Washington, D. C. . 1 month... Development of | Walter g. Karr New Haven, Conn. . 5 months S 
Nomen enraged the manufacture | E. H. Kellogg (en- Washington, D. C. . 8 months.... .. Chemist on #mer- 
servico tered rege ser- gency problems 
8 vice Apr. 12, 1918) at Coup. Ameri- 
can University. 
Perfecting incendi- 
ary bombs, 
sey. jons. „M. Knowtand....!.....d0...............] months .. Charcoal produ- 
Teas S. Gust. . d. . 8 months... E tion and mask 


ments. 
2 Granted both exemption and deferred classification, 1 Granted both exemption and deferred classification. 
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Name. 
BUREAU OF MINES— 
continued. 
e | Edmund Newton. Mi — Supervision of work 
in study of man- 
A. C. Nixon, Exp — with 
%o . 10 months C. Ir. jE aie ror 
Harry E. Outcault.}.....do...........-.-- 
as in gas 
masks. 
ua ieee Cord „ John B. Overstreet |..... Chemical work on 
t 9 incendiary ma- 
Ed wurd D. Lambert pt Apr. . 
V.P . eee eek on 
„ gass 
n Walter A. Patrick. ee of in- 
Chas. E. Lanning..| Baltimore, Md vestigations re- 
55 lating to gas 
rans Robert N. Pease | Washington, D.C . of test 
V T ORTE -| 4months......... é on, D. C . t- 
ee ti (entered mili s ing of canisters. 
ose Apr 
William E. erde . 00 Development of 
k fuels for airplane 
| George st. John 9 months Pasan AE 
t St. John }j...-.do...............] 9 months 
Perrott (enlisted gations, 
Apr. 18, 1918). 
Peyton....| Princeton, N.J......] 8 months. ... Effect of low tem- 
panne on ab- 
e 
of ae of 
5 respi- 
f rator. 
| Chas. S. Piggott....] Baltimore, Md. 9 months «| Chemical work re- 
k lating to war 
EITE DA ES. VOIE EEE . do. : Clayton E. Plum- Minneapolis, Minn . do In charge of ana- 
ni- | mier. j cz tines labora- 
at experi- 
Claude P. Me Neil. New Vork, N. T.. I year ment station of 
tions. x Bureau of Mines, 
Edward L. Mack. . Washington, D. C. . . 2 years 3 months. 9 work on Minneapolis, 
L George E. Postma. Tucson, Ariz......... 5 years 9 months. - Arad stow. 
rade co 
L. d. Marsh.......).....d0...........-e..| 3months......... Study of solubility - — wer 
in mste- | William H. Purdy. I year 1 month... Improvement of 
rials used for im- gas mask, 
blan- | Charles F. Raisig... 9 months Mechanical expert 
on war 
mask | i| _ vestigations. 
Eli K. Marshall (en- . doo 10 months || Wm. C. Ratliff... s months A) Ultimate analysis 


sais for Navy Depart- 
R. P. .. .. . 5 efficiency | Albert E. Rhoads. Washington, D. C. . 2 years 1-month...| Chemical work on 
Í ee 
Merl H. Meichen . 00 . 7 months. io“ so 
. George A. Richter. r — 1 1 month.. In of - 
} trial gases. { x en wy technic research, 
Harry L. Miller... . . do. ... . 4months.......... Thomas H. Rogers. Baltimore, Md 11 months Chemical work re- 
facture of ` lating to war 
| chemicals gases. 
z | Edwin Rolker (left 3 months in con- 
James R. Miller On War-gas investiga- | service Apr. 15 nection with con- 
| tions. 1918). struction of 
Lowell H. Milligan Pitts h. Pa.. II months 
5 | bert M. Ross 2 hs. Develop of 
èsse Wsi ccecacasccses ll ths. ment 
M RN Gelei oana E a 9 3 vine, ge 
— May 7, meee May è 
5 dward H. Roy. Salt Lake City, Utah.] 3: months. q chemist at 
Frederick Salt Lake City, Utah.] 8 months = í = e Tate City, van 
rep opines Sta- 
i on. 
Percy H. Royster..| Minneapolis, Minn I year 7 months.. Physicist engaged 
on 
5 blems. 
Gordon K. Moun; Washington, D.C... 2 months George B. Ruby...) Washington, D. C....| 7 months Testing efficiency 
tain. | A of materials for 
William T. Runals 9 months schanical e 
KK oC © 
Joseph F. Mullins R on * 
| : tions Lloyd H. R 4 months S e 
f 3 i Nn Smoke scree 
Wallace J. Murray. do.. . A4 months 3 (entered military 
lj poisonous service Apr. 12, 
Luke L. Nakashian Wigs e k $ 
Edward A. Sachs . doo 9 months Organic chentist 
Ralph E. Nelson...!|.....do.........-.-..:]3:months.....-.... N — ii 
t vestigations, 
Truman H. Safford.| New York City. . do Chemical work re- 
Clarence Netzen. . . Pittsburgh, Pa... 2 months lating to absorb 
b ents for use ia 
canisters, 


4Granted both exemption and deferred classification. 1 Granted both exemption and deferred classification, 
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Deferred classifications—Continued, 


Misak Sarkisian....| Washington, D. C....| 3 months Instrument maker 

on war-gas in- 

tions. 
nl 2) a exe convetes on 
War-gas investi- 

Raymond B. Say- |.....do................| 3 months and opera- 
lor, tion of special 

al for 
canisters. 

Androw A. Schnei- . . doo 9 months expert 
der. on ot rll ga inves- 

Curt N. Schuette 1.. ü e of 

John F. W. Schulze] Washington, D. C....| 1 month... Wars 1 investiga- 

tions. 

Walton B. Scott. . . doo 2 months BANY of methods 

of preparing war 

Lorin B. Sebrell. ...| Columbus, Ohio 4months.......... * investiga- 

ons. 

C. W. Seibel. Lawrence, Kans 10 months work 
relat iv e to 

Henry Sherman . New Haven, Conn...) 2 months War-gas investiga- 

Seaphes D. Shinkle.| Washington, D. C. 10 months Fun We 

Owen F. Shobe.. . . do 1 month. Testing absorbents 
for use in gas 

C. E. Sims . 2... e 2 months W sae investiga- 

ons, 

“George E. Simpson. New Haven, Conn...) 4 months Analysis of the 
blood and other 
fluidsof 0 
of gassed 

Alex. A. Singer.. Washington, D. C....| 3 months 5 on 

Arthur H. Smith. . New Haven, Conn.. 1 year 1 month study of methods 

of treating sol- 
diers overcome 
bypoisonous 

Dillon F. Smith. . . Washington, D. C. . 4 months war-gas investiga- 

ons. 

John P. Smoot 8 11 months Efficiency of fuels 
for airplanes of 
the Army. 

Theodore F. Spear 8 An Research and in- 
dustrial chemist 
relat to war 
— or oflen- 

ve purposes, 

Edward A. Staats . 40 J month. Manu and ia of gas 
ee 

Arthur L. Stern. . D 10 months Development of 
smoke elouds 
and investiga- 
tion oſexplosives 

D. C. Stockbar gor. Worcester, Mass. . 5 months Electrochemistry 
and electric fur- 
nace work in war 
pas investiga- 

ons. 

Leon S. Stone New Haven, Conn... 9 months Making sections of. 

thological ma- 
erial for micro- 
scopic study. 

Sam P. Stone (en-- Washington, D. C.. . 1 year 3 months.. Mechanical vipat 
tered militar; on gas masks and 
one Apr. 5 — war de- 

k vices. 

Thomas D, Stone WGN A S 2 months Development ofgas 

J. C. Swurtz . e-l... . s months War-gas investiga- 

ons, 

John R. Tindal (re A 5 months Mechanical 

ned May 4, on war-gas inves- 
1918). tigations. 

James P. Tumpane. Pittsburgh, Pa. 2 months Mec! cal 
in division 
dling Navy and 
ordnance prob- 

J. E. Underwood... Golden, Colo. . 3 years........... .| Radium measure- 
N and meth- 
oo Pap and 
actinium. 

Calbert L. Vance | Tucson, Ariz...... -«-| 6 months Metallurgy of low- 
eas une 30, grade copper 

Chas. F. Venable...) Washington, D. 0. do Organic chemist on 
TEDA inv. 
ns. 

Frank C. Vibrans . do 4 months Investigating pol- 
sonous gases 
in warfare, 


1 Granted both exemption and deferred classification, 
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1918). 
Phillip B. Watson. 


Thomas W. B. 


Blaine B. West- 


cott. 
Alfred G. White 


roo H. Wiggins! 
ST isis). i 
Clyde E. Williams. 


David W. Wiison 


Robert E. Wilson 
(entered military 
service Apr. 12, 
1918). 

Wilfred J. Win- 
ninghoff. 

J. Russell Winslow 
(transferred to 
Burean of Ord- 
nance Apr. 25, 


1918). 
William D. Wolf... 


Hugh M. Wel din 


L. E. Wright....... 


Harry F. Yancey.. 

John H. Yoe (en- 
tered . 
service Apr. 
1918). 


Sr. ELIZABETHS 
HOSPITAL. 


James W. Robey... 


Andrew M. Jaexson 
Endress C. Tenni- 


Van 
Philip A. Clagzett.. 
Charles M. Kerby.. 


Allison D. Hicks... 
Merrick A. Robey. 


New Haven, Conn 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Washington, D. C 


Worcester, Mass 
Washington, D. C. 


San Francisco, Cal... 
Washington, D. C. 


Golden, Colo 
Washington, D. C. 


716 Eighth Street 
NE., Was Š 


Street Wash- 


White Plains, Charles 
County, Md. 


5 years 10 moaths 


4 years 3 months. 


3 years 7 months. 
II years 3 month: 


10 years 1 month. 


9 years 11 monti 
8 years 7 months. 


4 years $ months > 


10 years 7 months 


5 years 9 months. . 


2 years 19 months. 
7 years 10 months. 
1 year 11 months.. 


Design and opera- 
tion of apparatus 
for use in testing 
of canisters. 

Research and in- 
dustrial chemist 
relating to war 
gases for 8 
sive pur 

Mechanica expert 
on war-gas inves- 
tigations. 


Chemical work on 
war-gas investi- 
gations, 

War-gas investi- 
gations. 


of 
appara- 
tus for testing 
canisters ag unst 
war gases. 
. analysis 
of coal. 


Study of condi- 
tions relating to 
minerals of mili- 


neer 
vation of g Vo- 
line, 

Chemical wort on 
war work being 
done for War De- 
partment. 

Study of methods 
of ting sol- 


ZAN 


Chemical research 
on war-gas inves- 
tigations. 

Chomical research 
work o2 sola 
lime, 


Enamel lining of 
shells. 


gas 
Gas-mask research, 


Testing materials 


against poison- 
ous gases, 
Stimulating pre- 


duction of mer- 
cury in Califor- 
nia. 


Dor eee 
etl 


.| Metallurgy of mo- 
lybde: s 


lating to war-zas 
investigations. 


Attendant. 
Charge attendant, 
Barber. 

Charge attendant. 


Nurse, 
Chargo nurse, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Charge attendant, 
Spacial attendant. 


1 Granted both exemption and deferred classification. 
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Deferred classifications—Continued, Deferred classifications—Continued. 


Home address. jim wknd racter of work. 


ST. ELIZABETHS 


nosPiITaL—con, 
Michael Fitzgerald. Swetnam, Fairfax | 1 year 7 months. Attendant. 
W. -C. County, Va. $ 
Adolph Jacobs... 286 Hooper Street, | Lyear..... 


-fourth 4 years 7 months. . Charge nurse. 
Elmer B. M. Casey. Street 5 ae $ 
James C. Hassall... atgo 6 4 months. Do. 
0 ‘mers years 
Fred Smith........ 2 f s 
South Caro! years 10 months.. Do. 
Avenue SE., Wash- 
John P. Vanword .. Marys | . „D. G. 
1 | Rockville, Md. | 2 years o months.“ bo. I Ernest A. Wise(in- | Beauvue, Md........ year 8 months . Charge attendant. 
neh 12 No. 3. 
yde Raley........ eonardtown,| 
a Marys County, 2, Chale 7 years.......-....| Charge nurse, 
Gerald F. Clements Zyvars........,-.. L 1818 anys 
<i Beauvue, Md W 2 1 de 
2 eye . Preston Moffett (in-| Marshall, Va years 1 month. Attendant. 


6 years 4 months. 


J. Jenkins Nocam, George | 2 years S months. Do. 
11 years 9 months. s 


8 years 7 months.. | Pharmacist. 
10 months Pathologist. 


Horace M. Albright 2138 California Street, | 5 years.... . . Assistant Director 
: Washington, D.C. 5 of National Park 


head of bureau 
in the absence of 
Charlie McDaniel. ‘ldo, Ma 9 years 1 month Clyde D. Boothe. . Usona, Cal 3 Park 8 
oa A e EA wee A =p een Fat! 8 
Richard F. Bos- 5 years S months. 2 > semite National 
n 
William d. Chan- | Bealton, Fauquier | 4 years...... ore gage the 
oe protection of the 
55 Y Cal Chiat clsctrician, 
John W. Emmert. Yosemi „en. e 
George W. Dyer... . Beauvue, Md saa z Yosemite Na- 
John E. Pyles...... . —.— put s 
n 
Alvin C. Hall tenance no 
operation 
Bernard A. Robey. H ne > 
lsetrical sve 
John F. Richard- | Snow Hill, Worces- |.....do...-..--.--- R 
ant t Md. i FS ey system. 
L. L. Welter. Nokesville, Prise 8 ars neoena. mem . 
experience 
z 18 Va. Wash! 2 bu - 
upert livan.| Paytes, Spotsylvania | 2 years............ reaus apart- 
unty, Vi ment and in sev- 
I. Np ein eral r 
17, 1918 * —  re- 
oseph E. Evers- quested sa 
(ind of his intimate 
into Medical Re- 5 acquaintance 
Corps). A 
Bertie F bons mental practice 
gtr Namah James V. Llo, 1204 Lamont Street | 6 years „ 
r ; 4 Pn POSEA S ei o- 
Edward C. - 157 „Washington, semite National 
eet May 7, D. C. Fat: oaii 
John W. Lockhart | 1401 H Street NE., park oat the 
(left rh Feb. Washington, D. C. > tection of —5 
3 á wiid 
Henry L. Middle- | Waldorf, Md. .. 3 vent a 
Apr. 27 1018 3 
George 8. Py 1051 W Street, Ann- | 9months.......... ee 
= May 14, cost ia, D. C. 

x J. J. Lichtenwalneri| Seattle, Wash. J years 2 months. Chief-clerk. 
Clarence E. ; — 2 years 7 months.. Resident engineer. 
ooet into W. A, Rat Lyear 2 months.. Wireless operator. 

ee . 


E. B. Jackard......| Seward, Alaska .-| 2 years 2 months.. Office engineer. 
W. L. Haker. do I Fear 2 months...) Resident engineer. 
2 years 2 months. Rodman, 


Granted both exemption and deferred classification. 


Jesse L. Robertson 


5 Clinton, Prince 
on ac- 
* illness). 


County, Md. 


count of 
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Deferred classifications—Continued. . Exuisir A—Continued. 


h of service | Character of work. Name Time in 
service. 
W. W. Spilman -| Wi Apr. 1, 1018 
M. E. Carey... . . Orange, N. J.. 4. 
a A Halte Oo 85 N ses 
2 years 2 months. Chief timekeeper. > * office. Ape. C1018 
Lear. nnn 2] Acting storekeeper. B PA Domne. AAT ead vise: sia as 
N ash akon e ae Poe O; SEE Do. 
— 8 Mere May pins 
1 year 9 ..-| Electrical engineer. Carro Chicago, 2 Gee 
1 year 7 months. : Instrumentman. u S bution. .......... ate: 251918 
t Nanmings...!..... .. C Apr. 3, 1018 
1 year $ months.. Resident engineer. raham J. scout pr. 3, 
2 years 2 months. Do. a ae eaten Rus- Ape 101m3 
N sian language, check- 
4 inz Russian brokers’ 


Total number exemptions or deferred classifications allowed, 557. 


15, 1918 
The SPEAKER laid before the House the following com- 19, 1018s 
munication from the United States Shipping Board, which was 11. 1018 
ordered to be printed in the Recor and lie on the Speaker's pr. 1 
table: 1918 
UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD, Fie 1,1918 

Washington, 8855 10, 1918. S . 


The CLERK, HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Prat vie ship.. 
United States Congress, Washington, D. C. 1 1 7 


Inspector lumber, New | Oct. 4, 1017 
leans. 


Sin: Mm compliance with the Lada beara or T: — of Representa- : : Or 
tives iG ial No. 383, I take pleasure in ting a agp! onan Jas. Andrew Buller . Goose Creek, Tex. . Inspector lamber.......| Apr. 23,1918 
showing the names, addresses, and character of 1 — 5 all employees | Harry Lawrence Can- | Oberlin, La ‘or lumber, New | Nov. 12, 1017 


of the ney Fleet Corporation, who have been given deferred clas- non. 
his 1 su 3 to the list of em —.— of the United | Allen Henry C 


ae d the Division of O E Fleet | Chester Harve. 211917 
S n and the on 9 rations, Emergency Flee 
Co: Bs ge Which was sent to you on July 0. Ward Wesley Kelley. Col do x 7 28) 1918 
Exhibit A of the attached list gives the names of e Tie of the | George Francis Kirby. - 1,1918 
United States Shipping Board who were on June 5, 1 n the | James Irl Laird Livingston. — 0 8 30,1918 
Emergency Fleet classification lists of the various boards of jurisdic- | Winston Boyd Moody 9 A $ 7,1917 
tion under selective-service lations, act of May 18, 1917; such list | Jobn M. Steagall..... Hoon La --- : = 15,1917 
showing beekios the name an oe Ronron the character of work in . 3 6,1917 
W. e employee was e: as well as the date of commencemen 
of Serios 8 af 2 inn A 3 9 3 : Wm. Irving Twiner.. 
Exhibit B is a list of names out of the above list for — — exem 
tions will not be asked, they having been removed from the E Emergency Arthur John Weir. . 12,1917 
Fleet clossification lists. The various boards have been supplied With | Clyde Foster Frost... 1, 1918 
5 taras, Form 1025-P. M.G.O., as prescribed by selective- RETE 3 Š aas 
service regulations. . H. Lehnert. ö 
Clarence J. Malhiot... 15,1918 
Very truly, yours, LESTER SISter, Secretary. David B. Decker... 10 1918 
EXHIBIT A. Clarence H. Thexton. 8, 1918 
pi ; 
Wee in Carl A. Sehlect.....-.|....- 24,1918 
Service, | 
Edward J. Rodier, jr. 8, 1918 
J. Kenneth Haviland. 22,1918 
Reuben Alex. Stall- -| Mar. 27,1918 
z 2 S Richard C. Clemence. service 18, 1918 
20,1018 H. G. Coutts. do Genera ser 8, 1918 
Mar. 14,1918 | Ralph E. Suffol . 8 5 27, 1018 
Apr. 10, 1918 assistant, N 
Mar. 30, 1918 
Apr. 12,1918 
| Apr,,10,1918 | ilam Louis Bass” 2671918 
0. Eugene Buford 24,1918 
Mar. 27,1918 
Edward William ee Del. . Head draſtsman Dec. 14, 1018 
Do. 
. 23,1918 | Willam B. Lewis 
. 27,1918 | Joseph E. Crume 
Do. | George L. Miller Ginge, 
--| June 10, 1918 
E Apr. 23,1918 Hoar, Eugene 
| Mar, 27,1918 Edward Tully.......| Omaha, Nebr 
A 2 191s | John Howard White | Lansdale, Pa 
Mar. 27,1918 Charles Frederick |..-.. MO. Sis cclesewe weston yes d 
Do. 


May 1, 1918 


drick. 

Thos. P. Ohlert Detroit, Mich....... Apr. 6,1918 
5 John J. Mahoney.....] Brooklyn, N. X.. . do. Do. 

John Patrick MeCul- Philadelphia, eee Apr. 13,1918 


lom. 
L. Harlow Basil... Wash m, D. C... 


Library May 1,191 
— F Richard. aze New Orleans, La. Ce aia ‘4 


Jan. 16, 1018 
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Exursir A—Continued. Exursrr A—Continued. 
Time in 
ser vice. 
Sisane AEE Mar. 12,1918 
ds . Draftsman, wood-ship.. Mar. 11,1918 | 8. A. Kees. ago, u. .—.. . Purchasing... eae Mar. 11,1918 
Maney... Anderson . 5,1918 
Ernest A. Heckler. Mar. 20,1918 2 8 
==. I.. f uo. Raymond Greene] Oak Park, III. 8 1918 
Joseph Brodkin...... Bp CREA OP E Feb. 25,1918 -| Baltim x J Mar. 5,1918 
Harry B. Fenton. Port H Mi onions sa depart- | Dec. 3, 1918 . A. Feeney..-..... ikl * 3 —. 27, 1918 
men . Joseph Seella . Chicago, III.. 4 doo y 1, 1918 
Otto Carl Pahline....| East Providence, |..-.. GG Mar. 18,1918 Apr. 8, 1818 
; on. 
Wiliam H. Carson. . Donaldsonville,La..| Inspector, lumber de- Dec. 19,1917 | Wm. Foster Trimble.| Avalon, Pa......... — Feb. 18, 1918 
partment. 
Edgar S. McKaig..... Philadelphia, Pa. . Activities, general serv- 
ice shi OURS ae r May 9, 1918 
Benjamin Nicholson. Clerk, 
Mee hep Perey As Shay Been N 52, Apr. 20, 1018 
Earl Sullivan Grogan. 
. Conroy. 
Thomas J. Thornton. May 6, 1918 
RA G. Guiney. 
V. C. Riekford. Nashville, Tenn. . . Clerk, purchasing Apr. 29, 1018 
New, York City, N. T. eee e e Apr. 19,1918 
Ulysses Dexter Dun- St. Louis, Moo Apr. 9, 1918 
H Sy. Mar. 27,1918 
~Callan........ office. 
ter J. O’ Laughlin. 13,1918 | Geo. Lewis Miller. . Chicago, III Draftsman, wood up.. Feb. 25,1918 
A. W. Me Nabb 1, 1918 | Clarence Anderson.. Elizabeth, N. J. Auditor, New York . 5, 1918 
. Clemmer 9, 1917 office. 
Harry Laing Demuth tr X oe Biss | G 15 W. And een Dec. 2 l 
mu eorge W. lerson.| San Mateo, Fla R 917 
Lewis T. Bremmer... g Orleans. 8 8 
err 2 7 
Clarence B. Skiles... Jacksonville. 8 
Howard S. Ketcham. i Š Jacksonville, Fla... . 22,1917 
Ellis Pomerantz... ...f-.-.. do . 21,1918 Sa Ga.. „8, 1917 
tive. Thomasville, Ga. pt. 22, 1917 
Alfred A. Maynard... ra PE ETER S Apr. 18, 1018 Nashville, Ga 16, 1917 
C. J. Burnard Do. 
N. Y. Jersey City, N. I. . 22,1918 
Theodore J. Keane...| New York, N. x. do Apr. 10,1918 
Wm. E. J. .] Detroit, Mich. — — Do. 2 
John Stuhlfauth..... Lima, Ohio Apr. 12,1918 | Victor J. Hartley. Philadelphia, Pa. . . Assistant 4,1918 
Artie E. Forman. Zan. 3,1918 | Anthony Schuman, jr . do 8 ing 5, 1917 
Frank R. Whitehead. Mar. 25, 1918 vision. eins 
nn B. Ferguson CCC fe eee division. 5 
3 ae 1 Material inspec 15, 1918 
. B. Clagett... couniant, produc: | June 18,1917 | Frank Tatenser. .. Omaha, Nebr....... Technical assistant Jan. 14,1918 
tion. 
Sinclair B. Fowler Chief clerk, inspection | Aug. 30,1917 Ann Arbor, Mich. . . do a Feb. 18, 1918 
sea N and production. ae 25 th :| Detroit, Mie Feb. 28, 1018 
Gorman M. Hendricks . do Progress engineer, in- Jan. 9 
spection and produe- I Edward L. Blake . . do . Apr. 23,1918 
. PG Hel e 2, 1918 
Paul L. Boy co Special examiner, ad- May 17, 1918 do D 
> «Soloan... . . do . 0. 
August Steſfenson. ... Statisti clan Apr. 25,1918 | George Cavanaugh. ..}..... GAA Do. 
Wm. Hugo Greenfield . Accounting. May 16,1918 . New York, N.Y. 8 Do. 
Albert B. Hoffman... W. 9 May 0,1518 Detroit, Mich. o TA Do. 
Clarence. A. Pine. Cleveland, Olio . 8 5 Do. May 1 1 
ober 1 22, 1918 , 
Alexander Coles......| Philadelphia, Fa. . Progress clerk.......... Mar. 12, 1918 Mar. 20, 1918 


-| Progress cl 
C.. . Distribution, tch-| Mar. 19, 1918 


ing de . E. Apr. 3, 1918 
Howard H. Gunder. sp Pate Apr. 28,1918 E. E. -| Apr. 16, 1915 
Wm. H. Orem...... Purchasing A Mar. 18,1918 | R. R. Nov. 12,1917 
John B. Gray H ch-| May 1,1918 LJ Do 
Bernard H. Krygs- 85 W Mar. 8,1918 | Pierre G Mar. 19,1918 
man. N. F. E n 24,191 
H. Simon . . Roy L. Sept. 17,1917 
Clarence Hall Martin. H.C. Nov. 7,1917 
e v. E, Aug. 29,1917 
A. a RS Drops Lewis H: a A AAE Mobile, Ala... A E A ET A suy 21 
rape See l SFA ov. 
Albert L. Brandt Mar. 8, 1918 


Benjamin H. Hosk- Dover, N. J aa 


Carl Hugo Schuttler.. Mar. 8, 1018 

Carl Daniel Kester do. 0 Mar. 14, 1018 . 25, 
Howar John Swallow. i Jan. 24,1918 | T. R. R. Schwartz... 3 

W. J. Harrington Dec. 1,1917 Gaston Milton Levy.. Apr. 26,1918 


Bronson Howard. i May 7,1918 U. 
J. J. Fitzgerald.......] Orange, N. 1. . E May 13,1918 | Albert E. Holl....... A ing Apr. 28, 1918 
John O. Lloyd N. . Auditor, New York of- | Mar. 27,1918 Myron B. Goldsmi Washington, D. 
David S. Brandwein. Accoun ting, New York | Mar. 30, 1018 
office, . 
Herman J. Wenick... o nawtae cae Oct. 4, 1917 
L. E. Kenney - 7 Nov. 9, 1917 


r 3 
Jas. F. MoMurrer....| Haverhill, Mass Jan. 21,1918 
ire Washington, D.C Purchasing Jan. 17,1918 
Blan P. Dysart......| McKinney, re. . . 8,1 
Thos. A. Schilling.. .. Apr. 25,1918 


ing departmen 
Wm. A. Markart.....| Chicago, III. 7 Apr. 27,1918 


Exnieir A—Continued. 


Name, Home address. Character of work, 


= Howard Crock- | Hartford, Conn.....| Scheduling. 00 
t 


ett. 
Charles Jacob Felber.| Rockville, Conn do. eee May 1, 1918 
Benjamin Goldbloom | Brooklyn, N. . . Abriss Apr. 4,1918 
George Irving Hub- | Cambridge, Mass 88 Do. 
Grafton C. Fannay. .. Sees Nash | Clerical and technical. . Apr. 18,1918 
un ‘a. 
Basil Voyle Shepard. Waltham} Mass Material clerk, Boston | Apr. 24, 1918 
Ollice. 
Charles Sk ach. Tacoma, Wasn. Inspector Apr. 25, 1918 
John T. Kelly Bronx, "New York | New York omee o May 30, 1918 
James G. Banvard. . Brookiyn, N E Do. 
Howard A. Bell... 6 Do. 
Thos. H. Ramsay, jr. S do Do. 
Fred H. Kipper Newport News, Va. Ins Sept. 25, 1918 
* Edward Tal- Kansas City, Mo. . As — 8 con- Jan. 2, 1918 
. tract ion. 
II. R. Thomas.. . Champaign, III 7 te ship construc- | Apr. 20,1918 
on. . 
Du II. Scott... . C-eveland, Ohio Purchasing... Dec. 1, 1917 
L.. A. Barnes Schenectady, N. Nov. 17,1917 
Sylvester J. Vitoske..| Detroit, Mich... Nov. 28,1917 
A. McDonald] Rochester, N. V. . . do 275191 
John R O'Connell... Syracuse, N. Y Apr. 15,1918 
Herbert Dixon Moore | Philadolphia, Pa Feb. 25,1918 
Walter J. O’Connell..| New York, 2,1918 
Wallace Leslie Mar- Lafayette, Ind 5,1917 
Virgil George Thole..| Cincinnati, Ohio. . . . Purchasing. pone 7, 1918 
Thomas W. Gravett . . doo 4 . 00 e Mar. 19, 1918 


1 Transferred from U. S. Shipping Board June 1. 


Earl W. Cooper. 
Alfred A. Maynard, 
Basil L. Harlow. 
Ellis Pomerantz. 


Myron B. Goldsmith. 
Samuel W. Jacobs. 
Ralph R. Molster. 
Gorman M. Hendricks, 
Anthony Schuman, jr. 
F. T. Aschman, jr. 

I. R. R. Schwartz. 
Howard 8. Ketcham, 
George W. Anderson. 
William H. Carson. 
Sylvester J. Vitoske, 


EXHIRtT B. 


Arthur R. Safeblade. 
Charles L. Rouse. 
George F. Roeder. 

W. F. Robertson. 

Roy B. e 
Byron C. Perkins. 
Stuart II. Patti. 
Herman E. Pasimansky, 
Jeph P. O'Rourke. 
Daniel N. Ohlhues. 
Daniel F. O'Brien. 
Thomas H, Nannings. 
Everett H, Miller. 
Herman L. Michael. 
William A. Markart. 
Clarence Hall Martin. 
Christopher A. Mance, 
Clarence J. Malhiot. 
John C. Mais. 

Carl R. Magnuson. 


Dudley H. Scott. Harvey D. Mackey. 
Peter J. O'Laughlin. James F. MeMurrer. 
John R. O'Conneil. W. J. McLaughlin. 


A. W. McNabb. 
Bernard A. McDonald. 
Arthur E. Laffsa. 

D. P. Clemmer. 

Artie E. Forman. 
Morton Ansorge. 

L. A. Barnes. 


J. M. McFarlane. 
John B. Gray. 
James F. McCarthy. 
Stanley H. Lyons. 
Frank H. Lutz. 
Albert C. Lewis. 


John J. Callan. George P 

Joseph II. Walker. Walter T. Lam 

W. W. Spilman Alfred Koeni. 
Thomas A. Schillin Thomas E. Rendall. 
Roy I. Bull. Frank E. Kemper. 
John Howard Crockett. S. A. Keesal. 
Benjamin Goldbloom. Leo A. Johnson. 
George Irving Hubbard. A. T. Johnson. 
Louis W. Rapp. Joseph Jenkins. 


William H. Oren. 
John B. Ferguson. 
Henry E. McEwen. 
William B. Lewis. 
Bernard H, Krygsman, 


Minor C. Hutchinson. 
Albert E. Hoyt, jr. 
Benjamin H. Hosking. 
Charles K. Holmes. 
W. J. Herrick. 


J. B. Kennedy. Ernest A. Hechler, 
J. Fi rald. Joseph A. Healy. 
ii. 1 Carer, 4 O Hasbroneh. 


George A. Bolvin. 
John R. Greene. 
Blan P. Dysart. 
Grafton C. Fanney, 
Joseph E. Crume. 
Joseph Brodkin. 
Clarence E. Anderson. 
E. S. Worsham. 
John M. Winikates, 
Clarence E. Wesch. 
Harry Weinberger. 
Joseph Vodak. 

Harry J. Vester. 
8 p n. 
Edwin E. Thompson. 
Rowland P. Thomas. 


Paul H. Schaar, 


Milton E. Hart. 


E. J. Hammerly. 

R. II. Grootenbeer. 
Howard H. Gunder, 
John A. Grant. 
William H. Gehl. 


Lewis T. Bremmer. 
Albert L. Brandt. 
Allen M. Booz. 


Lae, 5. 7 
Lewroy E. Applegarth. 
A en. 


. A. Ahigr 
James A. Preston. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the following communi- 
cation from the Department of Justice, which was ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD and to lie on the Speaker's table: 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D. C., July 5, 1918. 


Forest. P. Phillips. 
William Trimble. 
Fred II. Haynie. 


Hon. Sour TRIMBLE, 
Clerk House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. O. 


Sin: In compliance with House resolution 877, on June 19, 1918, 
there was transmitted by this department a list of the persons for whom 
requests for exemption m military duty or deferred classification has 
been asked. In 5 report one name was inadvertently omit- 
ted, and it is now given addition to those formerly sent, as follows: 

Name: 1 Sewell. dence: Washington, D. C. Date 5 
January 9, 1911. Character of work performed: Confidential clerk in 


connection with ols, 
Respectfully, 


For the Attorney General. 

MOVING PICTURES OF AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCES (II. DOC. 
NO. 1227). 

The SPEAKER laid before the House a communication from 
the Secretary of War, in response to House resolution 402, re- 
lating to moving pictures of the American Expeditionary Forces, 
which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs and 
ordered to be printed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 


A message, in writing, from the President of the United States 
was communicated to the House of Representatives, by Mr. 
Sharkey, one of his secretaries, who also informed the House 
of Representatives that the President had approved and signed 
joint resolution and bills of the following titles: 

On July 8, 1918: 

S. 3929. An act for the construction of a private conduit across 
Michigan Avenue NE., in the District of Columbia ; 

H. R. 12541. An act making appropriations for fortifications 
and other works of defense, for the armament thereof, for the 
procurement of heavy ordnance for trial and service, and for 
other purposes ; 

H. R. 12600. An act making appropriations to supply defi- 
ciencies in appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1918, and prior fiscal years, on account of war expenses, and for 
other purposes ; 

H. R. 11247. An act providing for the protection of the uni- 
form of friendly nations, and for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 311. Joint resolution making appropriations for cer- 
tain necessary operations of the Government and of the District 
of Columbia for the months of July and August, 1918, and for 
other purposes. 

On July 9, 1918: 

H. R. 12580. An act to authorize an additional issue of bonds 
to meet expenditures for the national security and defense, and, 
for the purpose of assisting in the prosecution of the war, to ex- 
tend additional credit to foreign governments, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

H. R. 12281. An act making appropriations for the support of 
the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919. 

On July 10, 1918: 

H. R. 8988, An act to equip the United States penitentiary, 
Atlanta, Ga., for the manufacture of supplies for the use of the 
Government, for the compensation of prisoners for their labor, 
and for other purposes. 

On July 11, 1918: 

S. 3798. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy and 
of wars other than the Civil War, and to certain widows and 
dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors; 

S. 4193. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy and 
of wars other than the Civil War, and to certain widows and 
dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors; and 

S. 4542. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy and 
of wars other than the Civil War, and to certain widows and 
dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors. 

ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS 
APPROVAL. z 

Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that this day they had presented to the President of the United 
States, for his approval, the following joint resolution: 

H. J. Res. 313. Joint resolution providing for the disposition 
of moneys represented in the Alfred Bernard Nobel peace prize 
awarded in 1906, 


SAMUEL J. GRAHAM, 
Assistant Attorney Gcheral. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment bills of the following titles: 

H. R. 8839. An act for the establishment of Oswego, in the 
State of New York, as a port of entry for immediate transporta- 
tion without appraisement of dutiable merchandise; and 

II. R. 12002. An act for the establishment of Bar Harbor, in the 
State of Maine, as a port of entry and delivery for the immediate 
transportation without appraisement of dutiable merchandise. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills of 


the following titles, when the Speaker signed the same: } stand 


H. R. 12100. An act to amend the act approved September 
7, 1916, entitled “An act to establish a United States Shipping 
Board for the purpose of encouraging, developing, and creating 
a naval auxiliary and naval reserve and a merchant marine 
to meet the requirements of the commerce of the United 
States with its Territories and possessions and with foreign 
countries; to regulate carriers by water in the foreign and in- 
terstate commerce of the United States; and for other pur-: 
ee „; and 

H.R. "12229, An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 


to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain ||; 


_ widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of sad 
war. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bill of the 
following title: 

S. 4444. An act to pension widows and minor children of offi- 
cers and enlisted men who served in the War with Spain, 
Philippine insurrection, or in China. 


TRANSPORTATION OF MATERIALS USED IN BREWING (H. DOC. No. 
1228). 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President: 


To the House of Representatives: 


In response to the resolution of the House of Representatives 
of June 27, 1918, requesting the President, if not ineompatible 
with the public interest, to report to the House of Representa- 
tives whether any order or ruling has been issued or made 
by the United States Railroad Administration, the War Trade, 
Board, or the War Industries Board with reference to the 
supply and ‘transportation of materials, products, machinery, 
or equipment to be used in the manufacture of intoxicating 
liquors, or of building material to be used in the erection of 
‘buildings and plants for the manufacture of such liquors, or 
with reference to the export of malt, brewed, vinous, distilled, 
or other intoxicating liquors, or with reference to the trans- 
“portation of such liquors by common carriers within the United 
States or in shipping from ports of the United States, I trans- 
mit herewith reports ‘by the United States Railroad Adminis-: 
tration, the War Trade Board, and ‘the War Industries Board 
concerning the matters referred to in said resolution. 

‘Wooprow WILSON. 
| Tar Warre House, II July, 1918. 


The message and accompanying documents were referred to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce and .or- 
dered to be printed. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Mr. Romsve, by unanimous consent, at the request of Mr. 
Runnx, was granted leave of absence for 10 days. 


MILITARY STATUS OF NATURALIZED FOREIGN BORN. 


Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for five minutes in-order that I may explain 
a request for an extension of remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for five minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Speaker, on June 3 permission was 
granted me to extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a 
report of investigations made as to the status of alien soldiers 
in the different armies of the world. After that speech was 
put into print a representative of the National Americanization 
Committee saw it and came yesterday with a report from that 
committee, Which belongs rightly with this report which I have 
prepared. The report from the Americanization Committee has 
‘to do with the status of foréign-born American citizens—that 
jis, men who have come to this country and been naturalized— 
as to what would be their status in their home country if they 
returned to their native land, what would be their liability as 


| to military service. It also contains a digest of all the treaties 


existing between the United States and certain foreign coun- 
tries, and names, furthermore, those countries with which we do 
not have treaties. 

For the future consideration of the question of dealing with 
aliens who have been in the military service in our Army or 
the armies of foreign countries I deem it by far the most valu- 
able report that has been prepared. You will notice when you 
read the report that we have a report as to the relationship 


existing between the United States and Austria-Hungary. This 


report was prepared and completed the latter part of 1916, 


before we declared war against Germany and later against 


Austria-Hungary. Yon will therefore see what had been the 
relationship between ourselves and Germany and also under- 
where some agreements have been repudiated in the past. 

I ask, Mr. Speaker, that for the purpose of getting all ‘this 
data into one pamphlet for the use by Congress and by those 
throughout the country generally, I be permitted to reinsert 
my remarks of June 8 and also to insert in the Recorp ‘this 
data which has been prepared by the National Americanization 
Committee. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Will the gentleman permit me a question? 


Mr. MEEKER. Certainly. 
Mr. MONTAGUE. Does this report that you have in con- 
. — deal at all with the so-called Delbruck law of 


Mr. MEEKER. In a way that is touched upon. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. On the question of alien enemies voting in 
America? 

Mr. MEEKER. No; this is purely the military status of the 
men; the other will come later. It has required about a year 
on one of these and two years on the other to get the data that 
we have, and we are going right ahead with it. It will be 
amended from time to time as we can get the further in- 
formation. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to reinsert his speech, made some time ago, in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recoxrp, together with the data which he has 
referred to. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. I did not understand the gentleman to explain 
that oe was any necessity for the reinsertion of his former 
speech. 

The SPEAKER. He wants to get the two documents together. 

Mr. MEEKER. This is only a short statement. I conferred 
with the Public Printer and he said it would be much more satis- 
factory, when prepared in pamphlet form, if the former speech 
was reinserted. That is the only reason. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman wishes to prepare it in the 
public form for private distribution? 

Mr. MEEKER. Well, I will pay for it myself. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman wishes to get it in such shape 
that he can distribute it? 

Mr. MEEKER. Yes. Every Member of the House has al- 
ready received this copy. I sent one to every Member of ‘the 
House and to every Member of the Senate, and also to the mili- 
tary and naval authorities. When this is published in pamphlet 


‘| form one will be sent to every Member, but I will pay for it 


myself. 

Mr. WINGO. About what number of these documents does 
the gentleman intend to distribute? 

Mr. MEEKER. I can not state, but I suppose the first order 
will be five or six thousand. I do not ask that it be printed at 
the public expense. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman does not want it printed as a 
public document? 

Mr. MEEKER. Not now; no, sir. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS IN THE RECORD. 


Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, I desire a minute to 
make a unanimous-consent request. About two years ago in tho 
Agricultural appropriation bill an amendment was adopted pro- 
viding for an additional appropriation to make certain experi- 
ments for the extermination and control of the eotton-boll weevil. 
The station for those experiments is located at Tallulah, in my 
district. Recently an interesting report has been made in con- 
nection with that method which is of great interest and im- 
portance just at this time, and I desire to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp by printing the report. The experiments have 
been made in Tallulah, La.; Scott, Miss.; and Lake Village, Ark. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Louisiana asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing 
the document referred to. Is there objection? 

Mr, MONDELL, What is the length of the document? 


1918. 


Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. It is five pages of typewritten 
matter and a very important document. 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana, It is in relation to the new ex- 
periment? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Has not the department circulated this re- 
port? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. It has not been published in 
full, but eventually it will be, in a bulletin. 

Mr. WALSH. 
the Agricultural Department, is it not? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. This is not the report; this is 
the statement of facts based upon the report from the man in 
charge of this boll-weevil experiment work at these three 
stations. 

Mr. WALSH. 
report. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. It is based on a report to the 
department of Agriculture from the people in charge. These 
experiments are usually published eventually in the form of 
bulletins, but it is very important at this time and is of great 
interest to the farmers especially. 

Mr. WALSH. What is the importance of it at this time? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. It contains definite information 
as to how this money appropriated by Congress has been ex- 
pended and as to the results obtained by this new method as 
to how to destroy and control the boll weevil. 

Mr. WALSH. That is set forth in the report? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. And the results obtained? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. It is a little unusual to print these agricultural 
reports in the ConcressionaL RECORD, but in view of the state- 
ment that this is of great importance at this time, I shall not 
object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I would like to ask the gentleman a question. 
This is a statement by the one who made the investigations and 
reported to the department? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Yes. This is a statement of the 
result of these experiments at these three stations. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. That statement, in the na- 
ture of a report, has been made to the department? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Yes. This is not the full report, 
but you might say that it is a bulletin issued in connection there- 
with. 7 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. The report has not yet been 
accepted or approved by the department, and the results have 
not been investigated further and verified by the department, 
so that they are or will be official? 

Mr, WILSON of Louisiana. I was informed by the chief of the 
bureau that this was approved and the entire matter would be 
published eventually in the bulletin, but just at this time the 
informatian is important to the farmers in the South, and for 
that reason I ask to insert this in the Record at this time. - 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Does it not seem important 
that when this matter comes out finally after full verification 
and entire approval by the department that it should be full and 
official instead of a statement by the one who has made the 
recommendations and findings, which may not be accepted by 
the department? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. The gentleman evidently did not 
understand what I said or I have not made myself plain. What 
I intended to say was that this has the approval of the depart- 
ment; it is issued by the department. This comes from the de- 
partment, stating the results obtained from the report made by 
the man in charge of the work; made by the specialist. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I understood that it was 
a statement made by the gentleman who made the investigation. 
Now the gentleman says that it is a statement by the department. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. This is a report of the specialist 
in charge to the department, and has been embodied in this 
bulletin. That is what I intended to say, and it has been ap- 
proved by the department, otherwise I would not care to have 
it placed in the Recorp in order to distribute if necessary. 

Mr. ANDERSON, It has been printed by the department, 
has it not? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Yes. I do not know that it is in 
any official bulletin for distribution by the department, 

Mr. ANDERSON. It could be so printed? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana, As I stated, it will be printed 
and distributed as a bulletin sometime in the future, but this 
is a condensed statement of the facts showing the results of 
these investigations. 


I thought the gentleman said that it was a 
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It is published as one of the reports from 
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Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Will the gentleman say 
that these matters have been verified! by the department and 
the conclusions of the investigator approved? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Yes. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. So that this is In the na- 
ture of an official statement? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Yes. 

The SPBAKER. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

Unrrep STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF INFORMATION. 


Control of the cotton-boll weevil scems to be in a fair way of accom- 
oceania by the work of an entomologist of the Department of Agrt- 
culture. 

When that insidious pest, which bas been taking heavy toll of the 
eotton crop and annually extending his feeding grounds, stops bis work 
of puncturing cotton pee osha and bolls, and ambles forth to quench 
his thirst from a dewdrop or . the cotton plant, he is 

ned draft which wil! be as 


[After a pause.) The 


in small p is so im 
ent of 
used as a 4 spra most strik- 
ing and valuable contributions to the agricultural industry. 
r. B. R. Coad, of the Bureau of 8 while working on some 
1, found that although the 
drinkers they drink regularly from the rain or 
dew collected in droplets on the leaves of the cotton ganw Havin. 
been on the trail of the cotton-boll weevil for some e, his lenient 
Inquiry was, Why not poison the water which the weevils drink?” 
Since 1913. Mr. Coad, with a corps of entomologists with headquarters 
at Tallulab, La., has been e menting with various poisons applied 
in different ways, all with the pu: of administering a dose which 
would be fatal to these insects which have invaded such a large part 
of the cotton-producing territory of the South. These entomologists 
have not finished their work, but they have proved by a series of ex- 
periments that boll weevils can be poisoned under feld conditions and 
that the poisoning is a practical method of controlling the 
The usual check plats have been used in these experiments, and the 
results bave shown that yields of from 250 to 1. junds more of 
seed cotton per acre can be raised on sprayed areas than on the un- 
sprayed plats. The experiments have been conducted under many 
conditions and for several years, so as to give the method a complete 
trial before making the results known to the growers. Phe details are 
now bei ublished in a department bulletin entitled “ Recent Ex- 
perimen ork in Poisoning Cotton Boll Weevils.” 


DETAILS WORKED OUT. 


When the experiments were started again last year it was a om 
that the former work had merely demonstrated the possibility oi 
passning weevils successfully aud that many phases of the economical 
use of the poison still remained to be worked out. A very elaborate 
series for t season was planned and about 75 tests were started in 
the neighborhood of Tallulah, each one intended to determine some 
particular point of importance. The ecariler studies had shown that 
under certain conditions poisoning was profitable, but it was known 
that any change in these conditions might easily result in a much 
lower gain, if not an actual loss, and it was essential to determine 
thoroughly the possibilities and limitations of boll-weevil poisoning bes 
fore the information would be of value to the public. A peculiar com- 
bination of seasonal conditions, however, resulted in an almost com- 
lete absence of weevil damage in all of the cotton in which tests had 

n planned. The ents, therefore, could not be conducted un- 
der the desired conditions of heavy weevil infestation. Nevertheless. 
the results confirmed those of the E years, but still left 
many gaps in the information essential to outlin a general ure 


weevils are not 


for w paonon: On one of the heavily infested areas a gain was 
made of 50 per cent in the sprayed cotton over that grown on the un- 
sprayed area. 


Chicot 8 near Lake 3 und in Wash m County, 
near Sco’ At both of t points a heavier estation, due 
to different seasonal conditions, was encountered and ounced re- 
sults were obtained from the poison. In case the riments 
were ucted on comparatively small areas, subject to a continual 
influx of weevils from G foa untrea in spite of 


ment. The 
cotton. 


cotton prevented. It is clear, however, that the galns secur 
small arcas were exceedingly conservative. 
A LARGE FIELD TEST SUCCESSFUL. 
A large-scale treatment was made in August 
an Arkansas plantation. 


on the 


velo but the plants were large and leafy, and the weevils had 
multiplied so rapidly that a very heavy infestation of weevils was 
present. Bl 0 cea: and the weevils bad clips 


Ts, 
ing riddled by 
bolls would be left to open. It was, of course, too late to attempt to 
set a new crop u poisoning, but an effort was made to save the bolls 
then present on the plants. Treatments were given from August 23 to 
about September 1 on several hundred acres. pon counting the squares 
it was found that about 86 per cent of the squares in the cotton to be 
poisoned had been weevil-punctured. This cotton was 
isoning, and about 10 ys later it was found that 
estation in these same cuts or areas had been reduced so that only 36 
r cent of the squares were punctured. During the same lod the 
nfostation in the adjoining unpoisoned cotton had been increasing 
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steadily. Practically all of the poisoned cuts started blooming again 
at this time and a number of them reached what is ordinarily termed 
the 3 * stage of blooming, five to seven blooms per plant 


on a single day being not at all rare. 

In starting the treatment of this large area it had been anticipated 
that several applications would be necessary to produce the desired 
result, but the effect of a caps 9 was so pronounced that it 
seemed unnecessary to repeat it. e weevils had been so reduced that 
only 36 cent of the squares were punctured, and although thousands 
of weevils were being bred out from the squares on the ground or were 
coming in from other plantations every day, it was still obvious that 
the weevils would tly ceduce their attacks on the bolls until the 
had caught up wi the squares then present, and that this peri 
would be long enough to allow the bolls to become sufficiently hardened 
to avoid weevil damage. Owing to the necessity for poisoni con- 
siderable areas in this case and to the inability to leave un ned 

lats as checks, it was, of course, impossible to determine the exact 

nefit derived from the treatment. Rough comparisons, however, 
based on yields of te Seer: ENOS made it obvious that a considerable 
gain had been secured and that poisoning had been a very profitable 


operation, > 
POISONS AND TIMB OF APPLICATION. 


In the early experiments the triplumble form of lead arsenate was 
used, but was not sufficiently effective, and the dihydrogen form of 
lead arsenate proved to be a better poison for the work. Later addi- 
tional tests demonstrated that a high grade of calcium arsenate was 
still more effective and has the great advantage of being cheaper than 
lead arsenate. A number of tests were made with various mixtures 
and dilutions of arsenicals. This work, however, is still in the ex- 

mental stage and, according to Mr. Coad, it is difficult to prophesy 
ust what the results will be. It is obvious, however, according to the 
scientist, that either a dihydrogen lead arsenate powder containing not 
less than 32 per cent of arsenic pentoxid or a calcium arsenate con- 
taining at least 42 per cent of arsenic pentoxid will produce an effec- 
tive control if handled properly. It also is expect that it will be 
ssible to diiute these considerably with some cheap carrier, such as 
ime, though this has not been definitely determined. The experiments 
have shown that a very fine powder is taken up more readily by the 
dew and held in suspension for the weevils than coarsely powdered 
chemicals. This physical condition is especially important, since the 
potson is applied in the form of a dust spray. 

The time of applying the poison, of course, varies under different 
conditions. It has proved most effective when applied just as the cot- 
ton obviously slackens in ponei; but further work along this line is 
still to be done. It seems probable that the effective interval between 
applications is about one week. It is well known that much more ef- 
fective poisoning with dry dust can be done while the dew is on the 

lant, as the poison not only clings to the plant better but has much 
ess tendency to drift from the cotton, e most effective time for 
application, therefore, usually is between 4 p. m. and 9 a. m. Several 
machines are on the market for dust 9 In the early experi- 
ments a hand dust gun was used, with Which it was possible to cover 
4 to 5 acres a day. In order to cover larger areas, however, a special 

wer machine was developed which will cover nearly 200 acres per 
aay. The department now expects to develop an intermediate 
which can be sold cheaply and which will cover 20 to 30 acres pe y. 

The amount of poison required for A 5 so far has depended 
more upon the requirements of the machinery used than on the amount 
necessary for thoroughly dusting the cotton. In general, about 5 

unds per acre have n applied, but this is excessive, and, with fur- 
her improvement in the machinery and the use of the poison with 
mixtures such as lime, smaller amounts will be effective. In most of 
the experiments from 8 to 5 applications were made, but the effective- 
ness of these was considerably reduced by the fact that they were on 
such small plats. In the large-scale . the effect of a single 
application was as t as was secu from about three applications 
on a smaller plat. his more efficient work on the large fleld was due, 
of course, to the fact that there was practically no migration ot 
weevils from adjoining areas. The cost of treatment averaged about 
$1 per acre for each application. This, however, may be uced con- 
siderably when large areas are 3 and when improved machinery 
requiring less ison is employed. ‘The cost may be still further re- 
duced when it posne to mix the poison with other powders, such 
as. lime, which will act as carriers. rther, it will rarely be neces- 
sary to poison an entire plantation to control the weevils, since on 
emerging in the spring they always concentrate near the area in which 
they passed the winter. e weevils remain rather closely at these 

ints until they have N sufficiently to threaten a shortage in 
he local food supply; For this reason a great part of the cotton is not 
seriously infest with weevils until some time after midseason, and 
then not often until well along in August. 

The control measures rat fr must depend upon conditions in each 

lantation, but by concentra on the more heavily infested cuts just 
Before the w become ciently abundant to te to the re- 
mainder of the cotton it will be possible not only di to benefit the 
cotton treated but to protect the remainder of the plantation by pre- 
venting the weevil migration. In this way cost of the treatment 
for a comparatively few acres will be borne by the benefit derived by 
the entire plantation, 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


A message, in writing, from the President of the United 
States was communicated to the House of Representatives by 
Mr. Sharkey, one of his secretaries. 


DEPARTMENT EMPLOYEES SUBJECT TO MILITARY SERVICE. 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make 
an inquiry of the Chair. Have responses been received from all 
of the departments and governmental divisions to which these 
resolutions of inquiry touching the matter of exemptions and 
deferred classifications were addressed? í 

The SPEAKER. The Chair can not answer. He will haye 
the Clerk look it up and see. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. We have to take some course 
to dispose of them. 

The SPEAKER, Yes. There are so many of them, and there 
are some supplemental reports, that the Chair will have to ask 
the Clerk to examine and have the matter determined. 


PENSIONS, 


Mr. SHOUSE. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, I call up the bill (S. 4194) granting pen- 
sions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors 
of the Civil War and certain widows and dependent children 
of soldiers and sailors of said war, which I send to the desk 
and ask to have read. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas calls up an 
omnibus pension bill for present consideration, which the Clerk 
will report. 

The Clerk reported the title of the bill. 

Mr. SHOUSE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
or ai be considered in the House as in Committee of the 

ole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas asks unani- 
mous consent to consider the bill in the House as in Committee 
of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHOUSE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to dis- 
pense with the first reading of the bill. : 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will read the bill for amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk rend as follows: 


Be it enacted, cte., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pension laws— 

The name of William Colpetzer, late of Company D, Forty-ninth 
Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer e and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $30 per month in ileu of that is now receiving. 

p The nama i Dav 97 ga or Conse G, ‘thirteenth Regiment 

ennsylva volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the ra f 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now 9 ie 

The name of Hezeklah Dixson, late of Company G, Fifty-first Regi- 
ment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Josiah II. II. Feather, late of Company A, Seventh 
Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $36 per month in Heu of that ho is now receiving. 

The name of Uriah P. Getz, late of Company I, One hundred and 
ninety-second Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him 
a penaoi at the rate of $25 per month in len of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of Simeon L. Coen, late of Company B, First Battalion 
Nevada Volunteer mtaa and pay bim a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Hugh L. Eyler, late of Company A, Sixticth Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 840 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving, 

The name of Daniel R. Cokeley, late of Company A, Fifteenth Regi- 
ment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he Is now recelving. 

The name of Geo B. Douglass, late of Company É, Sixth Regi- 
ment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of 836 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Jacob J. Lee, late of Company C, Sixth Regiment West 
Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and Battery F, First Regiment West Vir- 
ginia Volunteer Light Ar ary 
$36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Samuel McAtee, late of Company B, Third Regiment 
West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and Company B, Sixth Regiment 
West Virginia Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Levi Morris, Iate of Company C, Seventh Regiment 
West Virginia Voluntecr Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of per month in lieu of that he is now recelving. 

The name of Benjamin Taylor, late of Company M, First Regiment 
West Virginia Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of — per month in leu of that he is now receiving. 

e name of James W. Toothman, late of Company A, Thirteenth 
Regiment West Virginia Volunteer 1 and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Christopher C. Stemple, late of Company F. Fifteenth 

ent West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of 836 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Frederick J. Lanne late of Company C, First Regiment 
Mississippi Volunteer Mounted R hes, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Henry Harrison, alias Thomas Carman, late of Com- 
puy G, One hundred and Ro ee Regiment, and Company F, One 

undredth Regiment, New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 

nsion at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiy- 


ne name of Samuel J. Evans, late of Company B. Seventy-fifth 

ent, and Company B, Forty-second Regiment, Indiana Volunteer 

Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $36 per month in lieu 
of that he is now recelsing. 

The name of Samuel Cook, late of Company A, Second Regiment 
District of Columbia Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now 9 

The name of Julius Cohn, late of Company B, Sixty-ninth Regiment 
New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lien of that he is now receiving. — 

The name of John T. ganny late of Company D, One hundred and 
eke Mes Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. __ 

The name of Ira Bier, late of Com y A, Third Regiment New 
York Volunteer Cavalry, and Com y F, Fourth Regiment New York 
Provisional Volunteer Cavairy, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of n H. Conger, late of Company G, Two hundred 
and tenth ment 5 Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
penson at e rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 


and pay him a pension at the rate of’ 
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The name of Mitchell Larock, late of Company H. Ninety-second 
Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $30 per month in leu of that he is now ving. 

The name of Lewis T. Holstin, late of Company H, Tenth Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 
per month in Heu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of George W. Welch, late of Company E, First Regiment 
Maine Volunteer Sharpshooters, and Company B. Twentieth Regiment 
Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lien of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Thomas R. Alway, late of Company A. Seventy-elghth 
Regiment, and Company II, Thirty-fourth Regiment, Illinois Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $36 per month in lien 
of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Benjamin F. Jacks, late of Company A, Fiftieth Regl- 
ment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William II. Thompson, late of Company B, Second Regi- 
ment Kansas Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pensfon at the rate of 
$36 per month In lien of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Nicholas Johnson, late of Company I, One hundred and 
twenty-fourth Regiment United States Colored Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $27 per month in licu of that he 
is now receiving. 

The name of James W. Dorman, late of Company B, Fifty-first Regi- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Davis B. Wilcoxson, late of Company D. Thirteenth 
netziment Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $36 per month in lien of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Minard Van Patten, late of Company F, One hundred 
and tenth Regiment New York Voluntecr Infantry, and pay him a 
8 at the rate of $30 per month in lien of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of Ephraim Otto, late of Company II. Seventh Regiment 
Missouri Volunteer Carm and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Daniel Newby, late of Company. A, Thirty-sixth Regl- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay a pension at the rate of 
$26 per month in lien of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James A. Rutherford, late captain Company I, One 
hundred and fifteenth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of Joseph H. Rowland, late of Company H, Eighty-ninth 
Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month In lieu of that he Is now receiying. 

The name of Charles Rhodes, late of Company L, Thirteenth Regl- 
ment Tennessee Votunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$26 per month in leu of that he is now receiving. i, 

‘The name of Arthur M. Phillips, late of Company L, Fifteenth Regi- 
ment Kansas Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$36 per month in lieu of that be is now receiving. 

The name of Thomas C. Moore, late of Company A, Twelfth Regiment 
New Jersey Volunteer Infantry, and Sixty-third Company, Second Bat- 
talion, Veteran Reserve Corps, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month In lieu of that he is now receiving. 

e name of Eleazar L. Miner, late of Company H, One hundred 
and e Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate 5 month in lieu of that he is now recelying. 

The name of Francis Marsh, late of Company I, One hundred and 
ninety-seyenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Robert P. Gailer, late of Company D, Thirty-eighth 
Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now eng 

The name of Henry W. Ela, late of Company E, Fifth Regiment Kan- 
sas Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 850 per 
month in Heu of that he is now recetving. 

The name of James H. Gunion, late of Company F. Thirteenth Regi- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in leu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Reuben H. Chapel, late of Company G, Thirteenth Regl- 
ment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $40 per month in lieu of that be is now receiving. 

The name of Samuel Baird, late of Company B, Tenth Regiment 
Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Albert G. Dodds, late of Company I, Forty-fifth Regiment 
Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $25 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Charles W. Lindsay, late of company B, Eighth Reg!- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in licu of that he is now receiving. ' 

The name of Orlando S. Hartman, late of Company H, Twenty-fourth 
ar Fra Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of 1 fan per monds ga 50 S thatha x now 8 8 8 

e name o enton P. „ late g mpan, and sergeant 
major Second 8 0 Iowa Volunteer Infantry, soi pay him a pen 
sion at the rate of $40 pee month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Samuel Gray, late of Company G, One hundred and 
twenty-third Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
paaston at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now re- 
ceiving. Š 

The name of William H, H. Knight, late of Company G, Twen 
Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay him 8 at 8 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

he name of Mark P. Morton, late of Company A, Ninth Regiment 
Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per 
monen in lieu gt that he age Tow TE — 

e name of George W. Townsend, late of Company H, Eighth Regi- 
ment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 8 at the rate a 
9 month Hace of ent a now 3 3 

e name o. orey Mulliken, late of Compan Eleventh - 
ment Maine Volunteer AS and pay him * 1 at the — 9 zi 
$36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving, the same to be paid 
him without deduction or rebate on account of former alleged over- 
ie, agg or erroneous payments of pension. 

` he name of William P. Cook, late of Company K, First Regiment 

Maine Voluntecr Heavy Artillery, and second lieutenant Company A, 
First Battalion Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of 830 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


The name of John L. Bradford, late of Company I, Twentieth Regi- 
ment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 


$50 per month in lieu of that is now receiving. 

The name of John J. Swain, late of Company C, Eighteenth Regi- 
ment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Daniel W. Green, late of Company G, Sixth Regiment 
Towa Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $36 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Edward Curtis, late of U. S. S. Vandalia, Ohio, and 
Marblehead, United States Navy, and pay bim a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Philander Wright, late of Com F, One hundred and 
fifty-first Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, ard y him a 
a og at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he sP now re- 
ceiving. : 

The name of Adam Flesher, late of Company I. Seventh Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Rufus Reynolds, late of Company I, Fourteenth Regi- 
ment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$36 per month in lieu of that he is now recelving. 

The name of James Inman, late second lieutenant Company H, 
Seventeenth R. ent Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, and pay him 
a aoe at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of George W. Hill, late of 1 E, One hundred and 
thirty-second Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pens on at the rate of $25 per month in lieu of that he is now re- 
ceiving. 

The name of Cyrus Fike, late of Com y D, Thirtieth Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and second lieutenant company B, One 
hundred and twenty-ninth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he 
s now receiving. 

The name of Joseph Bristow, late of company E, Forty-second Regi- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of 830 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Gilliam L. Craven, late of b reg B, Eighty-ninth 
Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay bim a pension at the 
rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Jabez Smith, late of Company F. Vifty-second Regi- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of B i per month in licu of that he is now receiving. 

e name of Albert B. Watrous, late of Company G, Fifteenth Regi- 
ment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that ho is now ne 

The name of Anna Schuler, widow of Michael Schuler, late of U. S. S. 
John Raine, a Ag Marine Brigade, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Walter Emerson, late of Company C, Sixth Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Thomas J. Walker, late of Company I, Thirty-ninth 
Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $40 per month ir lieu of that he is now receiving. 

he name of James H. Shutts, late of Company F, Thirty-seventh 
Regiment Indiana Volnnteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of 840 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Henry Wheeler, late of Company A, Seventh Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 
per month in lieu of that he ts now . 

The name of Nathan Vanmetre, late of sag E, Thirty-elghth 
Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John M. Jones, late of Company F. Sixth Regiment West 
Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Lyman F. Deming, late of Com y D, One hundred 
and seventy-ninth Regiment Pennsylvania Drafted Militia Infantry, 
and pay him a yg at the rate of $27 per month in lieu of that 


he is now receiving. 

The name of George A. Stanhope, late of Company D, Eighteenth 
Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry (First Heavy Artillery), and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lleu of that he is 
now receiving. 

The name of William M. Somers, late of Company F, Fourteenth 
Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $25 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Joshua A. person, late of Company G, Fifteenth 
Re t Ilunols Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

he name of William F. Hicks, late of Company F, One hundred 
and fifty-sixth R 
pension at the rate of $30 per month In lieu of 


The name of Thomas G. H ns, late of Company K. Sevyenty-sixth 
Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay a pension at the 
rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Elisha L. Hyatt, late of Company D, Eighth Regiment 
Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Abner A. Ellis, late of Company I, Seventh Regiment 
West Virginia Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Charles S. Lavanway, late of Company F. Thirteenth 
Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Franklin Johnson, late of Company B, Twenty-fourth 
Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lien of that he is now receiving, 

The name of David E. Seekins, late of Company L. Second Regimen: 
Maine Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 840 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Albert W. Hassan, late of Company F, First Regi- 
ment Maine Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$40 per month in lien of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Sanford Smith, late of 5 D, Forty-sixth Regi- 
ment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

he name of Bennett B. Fuller, late of Company F. Thirteenth Regi- 
ment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
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The name of William II. Kelsay, late of Company K. Thirtieth Regi- 
ment Kentucky Volunteer Mounted Infantry, and pay him a_ pension 
at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Elijah Bullock, late of Company H, Thirty-second Regi- 
ment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Thomas Duna late of Company D, First Regiment 
eee AS pene? Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William R. Jones, late of Company G, Elerenth Regi- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now 8 

The name of ah Borin, late of Company D, Forty-ninth Regiment 
Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and Company I, Seventh Regiment, and 


Company z, Sixth Regiment. Kentucky Volunteer Cav: „ and pay 
55 pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 


The name of Joseph Wolf, late of Company C, One hundred and 
seventy-eighth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Isaac B. Childs, late of Company H, Fourteenth Regl- 
ment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$40 per month in lieu of that he is now 8 

The name of Francis Dwelley, late of U. S. S. Kickapoo, United States 
Navy, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. 

The name of John Ridenour, late of Company D, One hundred and 
sixty-third Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay a pension 
at the rate of $25 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Charles F. Ward, late of U. S. S. Vermont, United States 
Navy, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. 

The name of John M. Anderson, late of Company C, First Battalion 
Maine Volunteer Sharpshooters, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of George H. Ross, late of Company D, Second Regiment 
Maine Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $36 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John L, Perang iie of Company H, Eleventh Regt- 
ment Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of ee per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

he name of Thomas J. Wood, late of Company E, Thirty-serenth 
Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Melvin C. Wolf, late of Companies L and B, Thirteenth 
Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Charles Woodall, late of Company D, Twelfth Regiment 
Pennsylvania Reserve Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Anthony Wilkinson, late of Company I, One hundred 
and nineteenth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
. e at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of William F. Mullin, late of CARBONS. A, Eighty-fourth 
Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William I. Jon late of 8 I, One-hundred and 
eighteenth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Nathaniel Southard, late of Company B, Sixth Regiment 
Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$40 per month in lien of that be is now receiving. 

The name of Jobn S. Birdsall, late of Company G, First Regiment 
Oregon Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William H. Nott, late of 8 Sixteenth Regt- 
ment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and pay h a pension at the 
rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Solomon J. Campbell, late of Company. G, Thirtieth 
Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, and pay bim a pension 
at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Christopher C. Ghearhart, late of Company I, One 
hundred and forty-elghth Regiment, and when pee =f B, Two hundred and 
eleventh Regiment, Pennsylyania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of SA0 per month in Heu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John W. Morrill, late of Company I’, Fourteenth Regi- 
ment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is. now receiving. 

The name of William D. Bash, late of Company B, Tenth Regiment 
West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

he name of Joseph S. Le Hew, late of Company H, Fifteenth Regl- 
ment Ohio Volunteer OUR and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$50 pe month in lieu of tbat he is now receiving. 

The name of Henry Chapman, late of Company C, One hundred and 
fifty-first Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of 830 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Thomas aoan: late of 1 E. One ae, OF and 
forty-first Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $25 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving, 

The name of William H., Comstock, late of U. S. 8, Fairy, United 
States Navy, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month in 
liue of that he is now Serer ae. 

The name of Grace E. 8 helpless aud dependent daughter 
of Geo H. Waterbury, late of Company K, Thirty-ninth Regiment 
Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$12 per month. 

The name of William H. McGovern, late of Company G, One hundred 
and fiftieth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of r month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Samuel II. McCormick, late of Company G, Thirty- 
eighth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of ge per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Jeremiah McBee, late of Company F, Fifteenth Regi- 
ment Kansas Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Oxley Johnson, late of Company D, Twenty-third Regi- 
ment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of George M. Sawyer, late of Company C, Second Regi- 
ment Vermont Vo;unteer Infantry, and pay him n pension at the rate 
of $20 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


The name of George O, Miller, late of the Second Battery, Maine 
Voluntcer Light Artillery, and pay a pension at the rate. of $36 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Mary M. Sharp, former widow of George Dennison, late 
of Company G, Sixty-seventh ment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, und 
eee rg a. td gt oo 

e of Edwar ate of Com $, e hundred and 
fifty-first Regiment IIIinols Volunteer limat ahd pay him a pension 
at the rate of z per month in lien of that he is now receiving. 
3 ee Sires ai of 8 H, daira af omg Regi- 

lunteer Infantry, an m a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lien of that he is . a 

The name of Reuben H. Neff, late of Company F, Third Regiment 
Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $10 per 
month In lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Elijah Roberts, late of Company H, Fifth Regiment Iowa 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


late of Company F, Fifty-seventh Regi- 
ment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $36 per morth in lieu of that he is now 8 

The name of Benjamin S. Waggener, late of Company A, Third Regi- 
ment Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Eri C. Tuller, late of Company G, Twelfth Regiment, 
and Company M, Seventeenth ‘Regiment, Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

The name of Catharine A. Kanouff, widow of Jacob O. Kanouff, jr., 
late of comer G, Sixteenth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, 
and Company Twenty-ninth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay, her a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

he name of Charles David Jackson, alias David W. Jackson, late of 


Company B, Forty-sixth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 


ng. 

The name of Sarah S. Hubbell, widow of Henry W. Hubbell, late 
brigadier general, United States ammi retired, Regular Establishment, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of r month. 

The name of John M. Stephens, late of Company A, One hundred and 
thirty-second Regiment Ilinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $25 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving, 

. The name of Thomas M. Wilkey, late of Company D, Sixtieth - 
ment IIlinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

he name of Thomas W. Stone, late of Companies G and A, Twelfth 
Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John S. Jordan, late of Company A, Sixteenth Regiment 
New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

he name of Jennie IL. Holmes. widow of William H. Holmes, late 
of the Sixth Battery, Wisconsin Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

he name of Philip Bixby. late of Company B. Ninety-second Regiment 
New York Volunteer 1 and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John McCracken, late of Company H, Fourteenth Regi- 
ment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$40 per month In lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William H. Temple, late of Company B, Fifty-second 
Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now recelying. 

The name of z Nibler, late of Company D, Fourth Regiment Min- 
nesota Volunteer 3 and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in Lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Joseph Langenberger, late of Company K, One hundred 
and seventy-third ment Pennsylvania Drafted Militia Infantry, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

The name of Frederick H. Barker, late hospital steward, One hundred 
and sixth ment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now 8 

The name of John W. Keffer, late of Company E, Fiftieth Regiment, 
and Company D, Fifty-second Regiment, Indiana Volunteer 1 5 
and pay him a pension‘at the rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. ; 

The name of George W. Hamilton, late of Battery K, Second Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of 2 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

he name of Joseph H. Chapman, late of 8 E, Thirteenth 
Regiment, and Company B. Second Regiment, New Hampshire Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Wesley J. Ladd, late of U. S. S. Rodolph and Vermont, 
United States Navy, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Richard Hardesty, late of Company E, Fifty-fourth Negl- 
ment Kentucky Volunteer Mounted Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that be is now receiving. 

The name of James M. Alloways, late of Company D, One hundred and 
forty-seventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $40 par month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Tayor wards, late of Company D, One hundred and 
fiftieth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Marion Davis, late of Company D, Second Regiment 
Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month jn lien of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William II. Cliff, late of Company F. Tenth Regiment 
Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $46 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Robert R.. Robinson, Inte captain Company C, Twenty- 
first Regiment Mi Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a p usa 
of $30 per month in leu of that he Is now receiving. 
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The name of Martin V. B. Clark, late of Company A, Eleventh Regl- 
ment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Anthon O. Kruger, late acting ensign, United States 
Navy, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. ; 

The name of James Hood, late of Company E, Twenty-first Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William H. Phillips, late of Company E. One hundred 
and seventy-fifth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
reer at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of Barton O'Neal, late of Company A, One hundred and 
twenty-third Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and One hundred and 
forty-seventh Company, Second Battalion, Veteran e Corps, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

The name of Wesley Woodard, late of Company H, Fifty-second 
periment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Robert D. Hunter, late of Company G, One hundred and 
thirty-fourth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $25 per month in lieu of that he is now recelving. 

The name of Zachariah R. Thornton, late of Company D, One hun- 
dred and eer AN Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him 
a ponpon at the rate of 830 per month in lieu of t he is now 
receiving, 

The name of John Magorien, late of Company F, One hundred and 
thirty-elghth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
pens 7 5 at the rate of 825 per month in lleu of that he 
receiving. 

The name of Godfrey Bohrer, late of Company D, Thirty-fourth 
Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now 8 

The name of Evan T. Jay, late of Company K. Forty-sixth Regiment 
Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $25 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth J. Edson, widow of Leander N. Edson, late 
of 3 II. One hundred and ninety-ninth ent Pennsylvania 
8 nfantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per 
month. 

The name of Willlam J. Nelson, late second lieutenant Company B, 
One hundred and fourth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
Pi pension at the rate of $50 per month In lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of Warren H. Rhoades, alias Orin Bush, late of Company 
C, Second Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, and pay him 
a peonon at the rate of $25 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mathew W. Clark, late of Company D, Sixtieth Regi- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $36 per month in lleu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Lydia Wixson, dependent mother of Alonzo Wixson, 
late of Company A, Twentieth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month in Lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 5 

The name of Edward A. Rowley, late of Company K, First Regiment 
Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in licu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Charles F. Marble, late of Company K. Twenty-fourth 
Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $27 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

‘The name of William Mulloy, late of Company H, Eighth Regiment 
Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 
per month in lieu of that he is now N 3 

The name of Frederick Zimmerman, late of Company D. Sixth Regi- 
ment Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Joseph O. Swigert, late of Company G, Twelfth Regi- 
ment IIlinols Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in Heu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John M. Honeywell, late of Company K, Eighth Regi- 
ment Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now 3 

The name of James II. King, late of Company D. First Regiment 
Missouri State Militia Infantry, and Company F, Thirteenth Regiment 
Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 850 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Enma J. Naylor, widow of John Naylor, late of Second 
Independent Battery, Ohio Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name of Alice Hersh, helpless and dependent daughter of John 
W. Hersh, late of Company I, Twenty-seventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and Pay. her a pension at the rate of 22 month. 8 

Tlic name of Edgar Taylor, late of Company K, ird Regiment New 
York Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in iteu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Merritt S. Harding, late of Company H, Twenty-third 
Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a poor at the 
rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Nora B. Higgins, helpless and dependent daughter of 
James Higgins, late of Company K, One hundred and twenty-third Regi- 
ment Illinois Voluntcer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$12 per month. 

The name of Freeman A. Forbes, late of Company B, Nineteenth 
Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Henry Wiese, late of Company I, Forty-first Regiment 
Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. ; 

The name of August Schaeffer, late of Companics F and E, Second 
Regiment Ilincis Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of 830 per month in leu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Nathan L. Brass, late of Company D, First Regiment 
Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $36 
per month in licu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John F. Jackson, late of Company K, Eighth Regiment, 
and Company D, Twenty-fourth Regiment, Michigan Volunteer In- 
_fantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $36 per month in licu of 
that he is now receiving: S 
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ent, apa Company 
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The name of William II. Young, 
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mith, late of Company, G., Twenty-first 
‘orty-seventh Regiment, Massachusetts 
a pension at the rate of $36 per month 
in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


late of Company B, Tenth Regiment 
panies A 

valry, 
r month in lieu of that 
J. MeGannon, helpless and dependent child of 


and H. First Regiment 
, and pay him a pension 
he is now receiving. 


This bill is a substitute for the following Senate bills referred 
to the Committee on Pensions; 


William Colpetzer. 


06. David Craft. 


Ira 
. Martin II. Conger. 


. Hezekiah Dixson. 
. Joshiah II. II. Feather, 
. Uriah P. Getz. 


. Eyler. 


1. Daniel R. keley. 

. George B. Douglass. 

. Jacob J. Lee. 

Samuel Metec. 1 

. Levi Morris. i 
Benjamin Taylor. 

96. James W. Toothman. 

. Christopher C. Stemple. 
. Frederick J. Young. 


Henry Harrison, allas 


Thomas Carman, 


Samuel J. Evans. 
Samuel Cook. 
. Julius Cobn. sy 
. John T. Quinby. E 


* 


Bier. 


Mitchell Larock. ? 
Lewis T. Holstin, 7 


George W. Welch. 
. Thomas R. Alway. 
„ Ben 
. Willam II. Thompson, 
. Nicholas Johnson. 


min F. Jacks. 


James W. Dorman. 


Davis B. Wilcoxson. 
. Minard Van Patten. 
. Ephraim Otto. 
. Daniel Newby. 


James A. Rutherford. 


. Joseph H. Rowland. 
. Charles Rhodes. 

. Arthur M. Phillips. 
Thomas C. Moore. 
. Eleazar L. Miner. 

. Francis Marsh. 

. Robert P. Gailer. 

. Henry W. Ela. 

. James II. Gunion. 


Reuben II. Chapel. 


Samuel Baird. 
Albert G. Dodds. 

. Charles W. Lindsay. 
„ Orlando S. Hartman. 
. Benton P. Wood. 
Samuel Gra 
. William II. 


Ii. Knight. 
Mark P. Morton. 


. George W. Townsend. 
. Morsey Muliken. 

. William P. Cook. 

5. John L. Bradford. 

. John J. S 
. Daniel W. Green. 
. Edward Curtis. 

. Philander Wright. 
Adam Flesher. 

. Rufus Reynolds. 
James Inman. 

. George W. Hill, 

3. Cyrus Fike. 

. Joseph Bristow. 


wain. 


063. Gilliam L. Craven. 


. Jabez’ Smith. 


Albert B. Watrous. 


Anna Schuler. 

. Walter Emerson. 
Thomas J. Walker. 

. James II. Shutts. 

. Henry Wheeler. - 
. Nathan Vanmetre. 

. John NM. Jones. 

. Lynman F. Deming. 

. George A. Stanhope. 

. William M. Somers. 

. Joshua A. Ep 
. William F. Hicks. 

. Thomas G. Higgins. 
388. Elisha L. * 

. Abner A. Ellis. 
Charles S. Layanway. 
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. Franklin Johnson, 


David E. Seckins. 


„Albert W. Hassan, 

. Sanford Smith. 

564. Bennett B. Fuller. 

. William II. Kelsay. 

„ Elijah Bullock. 

607. Thomas Dunam. 

10, William R. Jones. 
Elijah Borin, 

. Joseph Wolf. 

155 Isaac B. Childs. 


Francis Dwelley. 


. John Ridenour. | 
Char 


les F. Ward. 
John M. Anderson. 


X George II. Ross. 
. John L. Downing. 
Thomas J. Wood. 


. Anthony Wilkinson, 

. William F. Mullin. 

S. William I. Jones. 
„Nathaniel Southard, 
. John S. Birdsall. 

. William II. Nott. 
„Solomon J. Campbell. 
5. Christopher C. Ghearhart. 
John W. Morrill. 

. Wiliam D. Bash. 

. Joseph S. Le Hew. 

„ Henry Chapman. 
150. Thomas Madigan. 

. Wiliam II. Comstock. 


Grace E. Waterbury. 


. Willlam II. McGovern, 
10. Samuel II. McCormick. 
. Jeremiah 
. Oxley Johnson. 

. George M. Sawyer. 
George O. Miller. 

. Mary M. Sharp. 

. Edward Mills. 


McBee. 


Isaac Williams. 


. Reuben II. Neff, 

57. Elijah Roberts, 

. John A. Van Loan. 

. Gilbert L. Holmes. 
Robert Masters, 

. Benjamin 8, Waggeuer. 
. Eri C. Tuller. 

„ Catharine A. Kanouff. 
Charles 


David _ Jackson, 
allas David W. Jack- 


son. 
52, Sarah S. Hubbell. 
. John M. Stephens. 
Thomas M. 
. Thomas W. Stone. 
. Jobn S. Jordan. 

. Jennie L. Holmes, 
. Philip Bixby. 


Wilkey, 


John McCracken. 


. Wiliam II. Temple. 

. Franz Nibler. 

. Joseph Langenberger. 

34. Frederick II. 
„ Kef 


Barker. 
John W. er. 


„George W. Hamilton. 
„ Joseph H. Chapman. 
. Wesley J. Ladd. 

. Richard Hardesty. 

. James 
. Taylor Edwards. 

. Marion Davis. 
William H. Cliff. 

2. Robert R. Robinson. 

. Martin V. B, Clark. 

. Anthon O. Kruger. 

„ James Hood. 

. Wiliam H. Phillips. 
Barton O'Neal. 
Wesley Woodard. 

. Robert D. Hunter. 

. Zacharlah R. Thornton. 
John Magorien. 


M. Alloways. 


Godfrey hrer. 
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8. 8747. Evan T. Jay. S. 3847. Alice Hersh. 
8. 3761. Elizabeth J. Edson. S. 3871. Edgar Taylor. 
. 8770. William J. Nelson. 3889. Merritt S. Harding. 
. 8794. Warren II. Rhoades, alias S. 3921. Nora B. Higgins. 
= Orin Bush. 3924. Freeman A. Forbes. 
S. 3811. Mathew W. Clark. S. 3927. Henry Wiese. 
S. 3819. Lydia Wixson. S. 3951. August Schaeffer. 
8. 3812. Hiward A. Rowley. S. 3975. Nathan I. Brass. 
3820. Charles F. Marble. . 8976. John F. Jackson. 
S. 3822. William Mulloy. 8. 3996. George L. Jaquith. 
3824. erick Zimmerman, S. 3998. II. Y 
B. 3826. Joseph O. Swigert. F. 4041. Albert J. McGannon. 
8. 3832. John M. Honeywell. S. 4056. Amos B. Horton. 
F. 3837. James II. King. S. 4089. Frank D. Russell. 


. Emma J. Naylor. 

The Clerk read the following committee amendments: 

Page 8, strike out lines 1 to 4, inclusive (Joseph H. Rowland). 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to, 

Page 8, strike out lines 13 to 17, inclusive (Thomas C. Moore). 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Page 14, line 17, strike out 850 and insert “$40" (Nathan 
Vanmetre). 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Page 22, line 17, strike out $40" and insert 832“ (Samuel II. 
McCormick). 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Page 24, line 18, strike out “$36” and insert “$32” (Robert 
Masters). 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Page 25, line 15, strike out “$50” and insert “$25” (Sarah 8. 
Hubbell). 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Page 25, line 22, strike out “$36” and insert “$30” (Thomas M. 
Wilkey). x 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Page 32, line 13, strike out “$50” and insert “$40” (Joseph O. 
Swigert). 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. 
that committee amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has five minutes. 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I have known 
Joseph O. Swigert for 20 years. He was pensioned until two 
years ago at the rate under the original law of $50. Some one 
made objection. He is old and feeble and has no control 
over his bowels, no way of making a living, and he is destitute, 
und he requires constant attention because of his lack of con- 
trol of his bowels. He does not need a nurse all the time, but 
he has somebody with him all the time for that reason. I think 
his pension should be restored to what it was under the gen- 
eral law and that he be given $50, which was given him up until 
two years ago, when the reduction was made. 

Mr. SHOUSE. May I inquire of the gentleman why it was 
reduced ? 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. It was reduced by the construc- 
tion of the department on a complaint of some one who did 
not like him. 

Mr. SHOUSE. In view of that statement, Mr. Speaker, I 
ask to withdraw the committee amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman withdraws the committee 
amendment. Is there objection? [After a pause.j] The Chair 
hears none, and the amendment is withdrawn. 

The Clerk resumed and concluded the reading of the bill. 

Mr. SHOUSE. Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer a committee 
amendment to be added at the end of the bill, page 35, following 
line 12. $ 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

At the end of the bill insert the following : 

“The name of Henrietta Schmidt, former widow of Peter Eberle, 
late of Company B, Thirty-seventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the fate of $25 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving.” 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentleman 
the reason for this amendment. ; 

Mr. SHOUSE. I will be glad to give it to the gentleman. 
This is a bill of Gen. SHerwoop, the chairman of the committee. 
It was passed in a House bill, and was eliminated through a 
mistake by the examiner on the part of the Senate committee. 
He thought he had information from the Pension Bureau that 
this Indy was already receiving $25 per month. He himself 
has since found that was mistaken information, and for that 
reason the amendment is being offered. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read the third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. SHovse, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. SHOU! ©. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to call 
up the bill S. 4543. 


Mr. Speaker, I wish to be heard on 


The SPEAKER, The gentleman asks unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill S. 4543. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none, and the Clerk will 
report it by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

An act (S. 4543) granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain 
soldiers and sailor: 

1 ke. ‘of the Civil War and certain widows and dependent 

Mr. SHOUSE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be considered in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. SHOUSE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
mused hears none, and the Clerk will read the bill for umend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to 
the provisions and limitations of the pension laws— 


e name of E: . Hill. widow of Nathan S. HI, late captain 
Company I, Sixteenth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and 
wr r = sion at the rate of $30 per month in licu of that she is 
now rece 


The name of Luke P. Brooks, late of 8 B. Tenth Regiment 
West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

he name of William A. Cale, late of Company K. Third Regiment 
Potomac Home Brigade Maryland Voluntecr Infantry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $30 — month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Joshua C. Ogden, late of Company F, Seventeenth Regi- 
ment West Virginia Volunteer n and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now robene 

The name of Daniel W. Welsh, late captain Company B, Sixty-second 
Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in lieu of that is now receiving. 

The name of Isaac Boyce, late of Company D, Third Regiment West 
Virginia Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 
per month in Heu of that he is now 8 

The name of Littleton T. Morgan, late of Company B. Third Regi- 
ment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lien of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Aaron M. Elliott, late of Company G, Seventy-fifth 
Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $40 per month in lien of that he is now 13 

The name of John res | late of Company K, Second Regiment Mis- 
souri Volunteer Light Artil) „ and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$36 per month in lieu of that is now receiving, 

The name of Rufus Mapes, late of Company I, Second Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Light Artiliery, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William G. pon ag late of Company D, One hundred 
and forty-sixth Regiment Illinois Volunteer 8 and pay him a 
anaes at the rate of 830 per month in lieu of that he is now re- 
ceiving. 

The name of John D. Brooks, late of Company K, One hundred and 
forty-first Regiment, and Company F, One hundred and ninety-fifth 
R ent, Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Henry Perrine, late of Company G, Twenty-sixth Regi- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $36 per month in lien of that he is now receiving. 

he name of Jacob A. Kenoyer, late of Company C, First Regiment 
Oregon Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Orin Tucker, late of Company L, Fourth Regiment 
Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Tue name of Jonas H. Evans, late of Company H. One hundred and 
third Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $36 month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Lewis Norman, Yate of Company F, Seventy-first Regi- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Henry C. Rowley, late of Company B, Fiftieth Regiment 
New York Volunteer Engineers, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Andrew F. Maxwell, late of Company G, Fifteenth Regi- 
ment Indiana Volunteer MARR and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Payton S. Lynn, late of Company F, Third Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that he ving. 

The name of Samuel Lowery, late Company B, One hundred and 
thirty-ninth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $25 month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Albert P. Leavitt, late of Company A, Thirtieth Regi- 
ment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Charles W. Lathrop, late of Company F, Fifty-third 
Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $50 y month in lieu of that he is now Seok D 

The name of omas J. Stanfield, late of Company A, ‘Twenty-third 
Re ent Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 


of 830 per month in lieu of that he is now recetying. 
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The name of William M. Wright, late of Company C, Twenty-first 
iment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 

of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

' The name of Andrew J. Wright. late of Company A, Second Regi- 

ment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and Company A, First Regiment Iowa 

Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 per month 

in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Edgar A. Kesler, late of Company A, Eighth Regiment 
Michigan Volunteer Cavalry. and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that he is now recelving. 

The name of Jahicl Bowers, late of Company F. Fifty-seventh Regi- 
ment Ohio Volunteer 1 and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Lewis Atkinson, late of Company I, Thirteenth Regt- 
ment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John T, Criswell, late of Company D, One hundred and 
fifty-first Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now recetving. 

The name of William A. Kilton, late of Company II, Ninth Regiment 
Maine Volunteer Infantry, and Company I, Fourth Regiment United 
States Veteran Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Asa D. Whitmore, late of Battery E,. Third Regiment 
New York Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $20 per month in lieu of that he is now Malle 

he name of James M. King, late of Company K, Twenty-third Regi- 
ment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $27 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Zed Culver, late of Company G, Fifth Regiment Ten- 
nessee Volunteer Mounted Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $27 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving, 

The name of James H. Knight, late hospital steward, Twenty-seventh 
Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and assistant surgeon, Third 
Regiment Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John Reiman, late of the United States ship Avenger, 
United States Navy, and pay him a pension at the rate of $36 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James B. Atkinson, late of Company A, Fifteenth Regi- 
ment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Francis Mayhew, late of Company A, Third Regiment 
Massachusetts Volunteer Rawy Artillery, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Anton Lawrence, late of Company F, Third Regiment 
Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The namé of Willlam N. Webb, late of Company A, Ninth Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer atoni, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he 1s now receiving. 

The name of Melinda A. Smiley, widow of Sylvanus C. Smiley, late 
of Company A, Thirty-third Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infan- 
try. and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month, 

The name of Dora Broom, N and dependent daughter of James 
W. Broom, late of Company F, One hundred and ninety-sixth Regiment 
act 3 Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per 
month. 

The name of Zadok M. McCleary, late of Company F, Forty-second 
Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now 8 

The name of Hosea Butterfield, late of Company B, Thirteenth Regi- 
ment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William T. Eustis, late first lieutenant and adjutant, 
Fifth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Joseph Galbraith, late unassigned, Brackett's Battalion 
Minnesota Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah Ann Ross, widow of Samuel B. Ross, late of 
Company C, Tenth Regiment Pennsylvania Reserves Volunteer Infan- 
try. and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Jacob Witmer, late of Company E. Eighty-seventh 
Regiment Pennsylyania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John J. Houswerth, late of Com y H, Two hundred 
and eighth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now re- 
ceiving. 

The name of Theodore W. Davis, late of Company B, Sixteenth Regi- 
ment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $36 per month in lien of that he is now receiving. 

he name of Seymour A. Stearns, late of Company A, Sixth Regi- 
ment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month In lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John L. mares late of Company E, Sixty-eighth Regi- 
ment Pennsylyania Volunteer Infantry; and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Jonathan Dellinger, late of Company H, One hundred and 
elghty-seventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him 
a poe at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now re- 
ce F. 


The name of Thompson M. Hollabaugh. helpless and dependent son of 
John Hollabaugh, late of Company G, Fifty-first Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Infantry, and py, him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Georgo šake, late of Company C, Thirty-second Regi- 
ment, and Company C, Thirty-first Regiment, Maine Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he 
is now receiving. 

The name of Phebe Bushee. widow of Moses Bushee, late of Company 
A, Sixth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name of Charles II. Whiteley, late of Company II. One hundred 
and forty-second Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
55 4 pension at the rate of 830 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of Albert Young, late of Company H, Two hundredth Regi- 
ment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of 830 per month in lieu of that he is now recefvin ~ 

Tie name of Louisa Simon, 
K, Ninety-eighth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer 


nfantry, and 
her a pension at the rate of $25 per month, d 7 


dow of Jacob Simon, iate of Company 


The name of Daniel Duncan, late of Company G, . Regi- 


ment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$27 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Joseph Wood, late of Company G, One hundred and 
forty-third Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $30 per month in lien of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William Butler, late of Company I, One hundred and 
ninety-first Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John Beahen, late of 1 fa B, Veteran Battalion, 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Regiments Iliinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

The name of Charles W. Cross, late captain Company F. Seventh Regi- 
ment Tennessee Volunteer Mounted Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Charles M. Colby, late of Company E, First Regiment 
Maine Volunteer Sharpshooters, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
830 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Samuel W. 8 late of Conny B, Tenth Regiment 
New York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $27 per month in Hen of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Joseph E. Gammon, late of Company B. Twenty-third 
Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and unassigned, Twelfth Regiment 
Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Granville Fernald, late captain Company B. Twenty- 
third Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and Company A, Fourteenth 
Regiment Veteran Reserve Corps, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $40 per month in lien of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Oliver P. Chambers, late of Company A, Eleventh Regi- 
ment Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of hae per month in licu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth Cole, widow of Samuel C. Cole, late of Com- 
pany. II. Fourth Regiment New York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay 

er a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name of William II. Morgan, late of Company B, Eighth Regi- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$36 per month in leu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Cyrus Wood, late of Company G, Eleventh Regiment 

Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $36 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
The name of David A. Sawyers, late of Company C, Thirty-sixth 
Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and hospital steward, United States 
Army, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. 

The name of George McDowell, late of Company H, Twenty-fifth 
Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Thomas Higgins, late of Company E, Thirty-seventh 
Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $40 per month in licu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William P. Hodsdon, late commissary sergeant, Twelfth 
Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Andrew J. Martin, late of Company C, Twenty-fourth 
Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving, 

The name of Charles J. Higgins, late of Company Ç, First Regiment 
Maine Volunteer Cavalry, and Eighty-first Company, Second Battalion, 
Veteran Reserve Corps, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that he is now Perne 

The name of Isaiah Hutchison, late of Company C, One hundred and 
twentieth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of George A, Gardner, late of Company G, One hundred 
and fortieth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $25 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Joseph Vincent, late of Company II. Fifty-sixth Regl- 
ment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Jacob W. Kinsey, late of Company U, First Regiment 
Nebraska Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of that he is now zotin 

The name of Frederick B. Sprague, late of Company A, Twenty- 
sixth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
peace at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now re- 
ceiving. 

The name of Levi R. Gray, late of Company K, Sixteenth Regiment 
Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Ellison Gilbert, late of Company G, First Regiment 
Maine Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $36 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving: 

The name of James N. Harris, late of Company C, Sixty-second 
Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Warren M. Easton, late of Company E, Eighty-ninth 
Regiment, and Company H, Fifty-ninth Regiment, IIIinois Voluntcer 
Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $36 per month in lieu 
of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John F. Lochr, late of Company I, Forty-fifth Regiment 
Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. * 

The name of Josiah Weaver, late of Company E, Forty-seventh Regi- 
ment Pennsylvania Voluntcer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Alonzo L. Whitcomb, late of Company F, Second Regi- 
ment Wisconsin Volunteer Cavalry, and Company F, Thirty-third Regi- 
ment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of 830 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Edward Shattuck, late of Company F, Eighteenth Regi- 
ment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving 

The name of Edward Foster, late of Company C, Ninth Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Adaline D. Norris, widow of Wesley W. Norris, late 
lieutenant colonel Forty-third Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month in Meu of that she 
is now 5 

The name of Cecilia Hall, widow of Robert M. Hall, late colonel 
Thirty-eighth Regiment United States Colored Volunteer Infantry, and 
brevet b ler general United States Volunteers, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 
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The name of Thomas J. Vinyard, late of Company G, Thirty-third 
ry rire Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Henry Strouse, late of Company D, Seventy-sixth Regi- 
ment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Andrew Nelson, late of Company F. Second Regiment 
Minnesota Volunteer 3 and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$40 per month in lieu of tha he is now receiving. 

The name of Martin B. Fitch, late of Company H, Eighteenth Regl- 
ment Iowa Volunteer Infantry. and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of George W. Ch.ds, late of Company E, Fifth Regiment 
Ohio -e Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $21 
per month. 

The name of Beckwith A. McNemar, late of Companies M and O, 
Sixth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $50 75 month in lieu of that he is now 3 

The name of Janet H. Morrison, widow of William Morrison, late 
of Company-G, Seventy-ninth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of 828 per month. 

The name of Austin D. Bates, late second lieutenant Company F. 
Eighth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Daniel B. Grant, late of Company I, First Regiment 
Minnesota Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a penslon at the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Alvin Jones, late of Company K. One hundred and 
sixty-second Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $25 per month in lieu of that he Is now receiving. 

The name of Martha L. Cutler, widow of John II. Cutler, late acting 
assistant surgeon, United States Army, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $25 per month. 

The name of Thomas Ewing, late of Company H, Third Regiment 
Maryland Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $36 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John W, Gard, late of Company I, Eleventh Regiment 
Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Frank Baker, late of Company G, One hundred and 
eighth Regiment United States Colored Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
so Pe Pita at the rate of 840 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. ‘ 

The name of Jobn C. Carkin, late of Company H, Sixteenth Regi- 
ment New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, and company F, First Regi- 
ment New Hampshire Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $40 per month in leu of that he is now ae he A 

The name of Jobn S. Ranlett, late of the U. S. S. Florida, United 
States Navy, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month in 
lien of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William K. Annis, jr., late of Company I, Fifteenth 
Regiment Vermont Velunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of 830 per month in lieu of that be is now receiving. 

The name of Sabra J. Swisher, former widow of Alexander Swisher, 
late of Company E, Ninety-fifth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month, 

The name of William II. Dixon, late unassigned, One hundred and 
twenty-eighth ent, and Company A, Ninth Regiment, I!linols 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Pulver Kline, late of Company D, Forty-seventh Regi- 
ment New York Volunteer atant and Company F., Tenth Regiment 
Veteran Reserve Corps, and pay h a pension at the rate of $40 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. N 

The name of Wilson S. ds, late of Company E, Sixty-eighth 
Re nt Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay bim a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

he name of William L. Heiskell, late of Company A, One hundred 
and thirty-second Regiment Indiana Volunteer patang, and pay bim 
33 at the rate of $25 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of Thomas J. Locey, late of Companies D and E. Fifteenth 
Regiment, and Company L. Tenth Regiment. Illinois Volunteer Cav- 
airy, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah E. White, former widow of Charles II. Cross- 
man, late of Company G, Fourth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry 
and widow of Joseph II. White, late of Company F, Second Regimen 
Massachusetts Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $25 per month. 

The name of Monroe Eddy, late of Company H, First Regiment Con- 
necticut Volunteer Leavy 1 and pay bim a pension at the rate 
of $36 per month in lleu of that he is now 3 é 

The name of Cyrus B. Norris, late of Company E. Ninth Regiment 
New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of per month in lien of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Charles A. Nimocks, late of Company C, Seventh Regi- 
ment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Jonathan Paulus, late of Company B, One hundred and 
thirty-fifth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a - 
sion at the rate of $25 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Zachariah Blake, late of Company B, One bundred and 
eighteenth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay a pen- 
sion at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of tbat he is now receivi 

The name of Ellen Lee Scantling, widow of John C. Scantling, late 
major One hundred and fifty-fifth Regiment Indiana Volunteer In- 
fantry, and lieutenant colonel. United States Army, retired, and pay 
her = pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiv 

The — of John H. Scott, late of Company B, Twenty-sixth Regi- 
ment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of 830 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Levi H. Miller, late of Company H, eet ye Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. , 

The name of William C. Roose, late acting third assistant engineer, 
United States Navy, and pay him a pension at the rate of $27 per 
month in licu of that he is now e 

The name of Henry J. Lane, late of Company G, One hundred and 


twentieth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of recei 


r month in lieu of that he is 
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The name of Joshua Boreing, late of Company D. Forty-ninth Regi- 
ment Kentucky Volunteer Infan and pay him a pension at the rs 
of $36 per month in lieu of that he ks now receiving. 1 N 
The name of Geo W. L. tener ie 88 E, 8 
an a pens 
rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is — recelvin aida 
t Ken- 


th Regimen 
„ and pay him a pension at the rate of $36 
5 ar A “ is pow receiving. 

c name o exander P. Settle, late of Company A, Forty-seventh 
Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay him 2 pension at the 
rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Samuel W. Scoggins, late second lieutenant Company 
One hundred and twentieth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, an 
pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month in licu of that he is 
now receiving. 

The name of Louisa M. Ferrier, now Wright, former widow of Jacob 
Ferrier, late of Company A, Twenty-ninth Regiment Indiana Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a_pension at the rate of $25 per month. 
sae 1 S ; rar : e wine — 1 of Company B rento Regi- 

olunteer infantry, an ma sion a 
pee month in lieu of that he is 8 oop Sane Pane OE 

e name of John M. Safford, late of Com es L and C, and com- 
missary sergeant First Regiment Vermont Volunteer Heavy Artillery, 
and pay Lim a pension at the rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he 
is new receiving. 

The name of Charles A. Lauman, late of Company D, hun 
and forty-seventh Regiment, and Company K. One 8 Thine. 
second Regiment, Ilinois Volunteer Infantry, and Com II. Sixteenth 
Regiment, and Companies F and H, Thirty-fourth- Regiment, United 
States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 per month 
the olay? e A ANDEIS, f idow of G 

c name o cto. rg, former widow of George R. Ander- 
son, late of Company K, Second Regiment Minesota Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay ber a pension at the rate of $25 month. 

The name of Permelia L. Dutcher, widow of John Dutcher, late of 
Company B, Forty-third Regiment Missourl Enrolled Militia, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $25 per month, 


This bill is a substitute for the following Senate bills referred 
to the Committee on Pensions: 


S. 217. Emma C. Hill. 7 F. 8603. Elizabeth Cole, 

S. 250. Robert Kinkead. * S. 3705. Willlam II. Morgan. 

S. 345. Chase Cummins. S. 8751. Cyrus Wood. 

S. 566. Daniel W. Bartlett. S. 3760. David A. Sawyers, 

S. 509. Luke P. Brooks. S8. 3762. George McDowell. 

5. 574. William A, Cale. + S. 3766. Thomas Higgins, 

S. 585. Joshua C. Ogden. S. 8785. William P. Hodsdon. 

S. 601. Danici W. Welsh R. 3816. Andrew J. Martin. 

S. 614. Isaae Boyce. S. 3817. Charles J. Higgins. 

S. 618. Littleton T. Morgan. K. 3829. Isaiah Hutchison. 

S. 660. Aaron M. Elliott. S. 3831. George A. Gardner. 

8. 1109. John Patty. ‘ S. 3830 Joseph Vincent. 

S. 1121. Rufus Pes. - 8. 3845. Jacob W. Kinsey, 

8. 1123. William G. Simpson, S. 3862. Frederick E. Sprague. 

8.1158. John D. Brooks. 8. 3869. Lexi R. Gray, 

8. 1162. Henry Perrine. S. 8870. Ellison Gilbert. 

J. 1163. Jacob A. Kenoyer. FS. 3931. James N. Harris. 

8.1165. Orin Tucker. S. B946. Warren M. Easton. 

8. 1167. Jonas II. Evans, * 8. 3947. John I’. Loehr. 

S. 1262. Lewis Norman, S8. 8950, Josiah Weaver. 

8.1288. Henry C. Rowley. F. 3999. Alonzo L. Whitcomb. 

8. 1308. Andrew F. Maxwell. R. 4015. Edward Shattuck. 

8. 1300. Payton S. Lynn. S. 4054. Edward Foster. 

S. 1319. Samuel Lowery. 8.4074. Adaline D. Norris. 

8.1816. Albert P. Leavitt. S. 4086. Cecilia Hall. 

S. 1317. Charles W. Lathrop. S. 4091. Thomas J. Vinyard. 

S. 1319. Thomas J. Stanfield. R, 4111. Henry Strouse. 

S. 1327. Willam M. Wright. 8. 4129. Andrew Nelson. 

S. 1328. Andrew J. Wright. S. 4131. Martin B. Fitch. 

S. 1354. Edgar A. Kesler, N, 4133. George W. Childs. 

8.1401. Jahiel Bowers. S. 4134. Beckwith A. McNemar. 

S. 1411. Lewis Atkinson. ? F. 4147. Janet II. Morrison. 

S. 1481. John T. Criswell, 8. 4156. Austin D. Bates, 

8.1907, William A. Kiiton. 8.4157. Daniel B. Grant. 

8. 1987. Asa D. Whitmore. . 4161. Alvin Jones. 

8. 2026, James M. King. 2 8. 4165. Martha L. Cutler, 

S. 2037. Zed Culver. 8.4175. Thomas Ewing. 

R. 2071. James H. Knight. S. 4180. John W. Gar 

S. 2080. John Reiman. = 8. 4183. Frank Baker. 

S. 2175. James B. Atkinson. S. 4190. John C. Carkin, 

8. 2182. Francis Mayhew. F. 4192. John S. Ranlett. 

8. 2276. Anton Lawrence. 70 S. 4208. William K. Annis, Ir. 

8S. 2287. William N. Webb. S. 4207. Sabra J. Swisher. 

S. 2341. Melinda A. Smiley. 8. 4226. William II. Dixon, 

S. 2398. Dora Broom, S8. 4227. Pulver Kline. 

8. 2533. Zadok M. McCleary. 8 F. 4228. Wilson N. Richards. 

8. 2558. Hosea Butterfield. 8. 4242. William L. IIeiskell. 

S. 2566. Wiliam T. Eustis. E N. 4245. Thomas J. Locey. 

S. 2622. Joseph Galbraith. 2 S. 4249. Sarah E. White. 

S. 2027. Sarah Ann Ross. S. 4252. Monroe Eddy. 

S. 2668. Jacob Witmer. E S. 4253. Cyrus B. Norris. 

N. 2669, John J. Houswerth. „S8. 4278. Charles A. Nimocks: 

S. 2725. Theodore W. Davis. S. 4301. Jonathan Paulus. 

S. 2780. Seymour A. Stearns. S. 4302. Zachariah Blake. 

S. 2822. John L. Harvey. S. 4303. Ellen Lee Scantling. 

S. 2850. Jonathan Dellinger. S. 4304. John II. Scott. 

S. 2853. Thompson M. Hollabaugh, S. 4305. Levi II. Muler. 

S. 2964. George Blake. S. 4307. William C. Roose. 

8. 3018. Phebe Bushee. S. 4309. Henry J. Lane. 

8. Charies H. Whiteley, S. 4314. William Morgan. 
Albert Young. F. 4319. Joshua Noreing. 

S. 8074. Louisa Simon. S. 4320. George W. L. Nesbitt. 

S. 3120. Daniel Duncan, S. 4321. William Hill. 

S. 3149. Joseph Wood. S. 4322. Alexander P. Settle. 

S. 3184. W m Butler. S. 4352. Samuel W. Scoggins. 

S. 3248. John Beahen. S. 4357. Louisa M. Terrier, now 

S. 3252. Charles W. Cross. meee: 

S. 3273. Charles M. Colby. S. 4391. James W. Elwell. 

. 3461. Samuel W. ey. F. 4425. John M. Safford. 

8. 3464. J bh E. Gammon, S. 4446. Charles A. Lauman. 
Granville Fernald. S. 4466. Victoria A. Amberg. 

S. 3485. Oliver P. Chambers. S. 4474. Permelia L. Dutcher. 
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The committee amendments were read as follows? 

Page 1, strike out lines 6 to 9, Inclusive (Emma C. Hill). 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 
Page 5, strike out lines 11 to 14, inclusive (Payton S. Lynn). 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 
Page T, strike out lines 7 to 11, inclusive (Wiliam A. Kilton). 
The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 
Page 7, strike out lines 20 to 23, inclusive (Zed Culver). 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to, 
Page 19, strike out lines 15 to 17, inclusive (Martha L. Cutler). 
The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 


Page 22, line 11, strike out “$50” and insert 840.“ (Charles A; 
Nimocks.) 


The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read the third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. SHovse, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. SHOUSE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to call 
up the bill S. 4722. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill S. 4722. Is there objection? 
{After a pause.] The Chair hears none. The Clerk will report 
the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


An act (S, 4722) granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain 
soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and dependent 
relatives of such soldiers and sailors. 


Mr. SHOUSE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be considered in the House as in the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. SHOUSE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, and the Clerk will read the bill for amend- 
ment. 

The bill was read for amendment as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to 
the provisions and limitations of the pension laws— 

The name of Charlotte Bloom, widow of Zachariah Bloom, late of 
Company D, Seventy-sixth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer infantry, 
and pay her a 5 at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name of Daniel Wootan, late of Company A, Eleventh Regiment 
Tilinols 8 Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $21 
per month. 

The name of Charles O. Thorp, late of Company K. Forty-fifth Regi- 
ment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay a pension at the rate 
of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Jacob Nauerth, late of Company G, Fourteenth Regi- 
ment Towa Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
336 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Stephen A. Miller, late of Company II. Thirty-third 
Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $40 per month in Heu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John Gates, late of Company A. Eighty-second Regi- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of T. Ewing W. Elliott, late of Company D, Eighty-ninth 
Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Stephen Lampman, late of Company G. Thirtieth Regi- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pa a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now recet 
he name of Elijah Thompson Hurst, alias Elijah Thompson, late 
of Company F, Twentieth Regiment Illinois Veteran Volunteer Infan- 
try, oar pay him 1 at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. 

The name of James R. Rundlett, late of Com y D. Nineteenth 
Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $36 per month in lleu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Robert J. Foster, late of Company B. Twenty-sixth 
Regiment Ilinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Nannie Johnson Veale, widow of George W. Veale, late 
major, Sixth Regiment Kansas Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

name of Laura L. Junkin, former widow of James P. C 
late of Company H, Ninth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name Adeline F. Austen, widow of David E. Austen, late of 
Company H, Sevent mt, and adjutant Forty-seventh R t, 
New York State Militia Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $25 per month. 

The name of Fanny S. Conline, widow of John Conline, late of Com- 

ny E. First Regiment, and Company E. Fourth Regiment, Vermont 

olunteer Infantry, and major. United States Army, retired, and pay 
her 3 at the rate of $36 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Stephen F. Baker, late of Company F, Thirteenth Regi- 
ment, and Company K. th ment, New York Volunteer Heavy 
Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu 
of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James Muzzy, late of Company C, First Regiment New 
York Volunteer ex ror and pay him a pension at the rate of $36 

per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


The name of Mary J. Milton, widow of Alfred Milton, late of Com- 
pany A, Third Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a ge at the rate of $25 — month. 

e name of William B. Va 


Third Regiment New Hampshire Volun- 
+ and unassigned, Fifteenth Regiment Maine Volunteer 
| . — a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 
The name o vid Dryburgh, late of U. S. S. Ohio, Mississippi, anid 
North Carolina, Uniten tes Navy, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now pag f 
The name of Jay Smith, late of Company E, Eighty-third Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer In „ and pay him a pension at the rate 
at $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
he name of William 


now recei > 
The name of Daniel L. Thompson, late of Company C, Forty-ñfth 
Regiment Massachusetts Militia Infantry, and pay him a pension at 


the rate of $50 
The name of 


y C, Elghty-fifth Regiment 


on at the rate of 


miliy Akeh Regiment Tinols Valuntoet e pay him 
— en 0 olunteer an an 
at the te of $40 per month in lieu of that hele go 


late of Company M. Twenty-first Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Cay: and general service, United States Army, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name of Emma A. Gannett. widow of Frederick Gannett, late of 
. B. Third Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name of Margaret E. Gibboney. widow of Samuel R. Gibboney, 
late acting assistant surgeon, United States Army, and pay her a pen- 


sion at the rate of $20 per month. 

name of uel M. Bailey, late of Company K. Eighty-fourth 
Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


name of Warren Jones, late of gd A, Twenty-sixth Regi- 
ment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$40 per month in liea of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Abbie Pike, widow of Bennett Pike, late colonel Third 
Regiment Provisional Enrolled Missouri Militia, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name of Joseph Stafford, late of Company A. Forty-second Regi- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and Company K, Nineteenth Regiment 
Veteran Reserve Corps, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

2 05 ners of Pema NERS late of Company E, Tones 2 
gun Volunteer „ 8 pay him a pension a e rate o 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. a 

The name of Gabriel M. Betz, late of Company G, One hundred and 
seventy-seventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $36 per month in lien of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Robert W. Adams, late of Company F, Eighty-fourth 
Regiment, and Company H, Fifty-seventh Regiment, Pennsylvania Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 per month 
in lieu of that is now receiving. 

The name of William T. e late assistant surgeon, One hun- 
dred and forty-second Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry. and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now 
rece 5 
The See of Alanson H. Nelson, late captain Company K, Fifty- 
seventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving, 

The name of Ephraim B. Guffey, late second lieutenant Company H, 
Thirtieth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Mounted Infantry, and pay 
him = pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The eee of Wilkerson McHoward, late of Company E. Forty-ninth 
Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lleu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Charles F. Lytle, late of Company I, Sixth Regiment 
Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John W. Johnson, late first lieutenant Company F, 
Forty-third Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $36 per month in lleu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Alphonzo O. Drake. late of Company E. Second Regi- 
ment Rhode Is Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Jeremiah W. Miller, late of Company I, One hundred 
and ninety-fifth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving 

The name of Joseph Bamberger, late of Company C, Twelfth Regi- 
ment Maryland Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $25 per month, 
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The name of Eliza Dalton, widow of John Dalton, late of Quarter- 
master's Department, United States Volunteers, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of James Ellis, late of Company B, One hundred and forty- 
sixth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $36 po month in lieu of tbat he is now 8 

The name of niel M. Crockett, late of Company C, Twelfth Regi- 
ment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Francis A. Strout, late of Company B. Twentieth Regi- 
ment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$36 per month in licu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Sewell W. Hewett, late of Company C, Fourth Regiment 
Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 per 
month in Hen of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Frank Libby, late of Company B, First Regiment New 
Hampshire Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

.The name of Dennett Cotton, late of Company K, Twenty-cighth 
Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, and Company C, Four- 
teenth Regiment Veteran Reserve Corps, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Henry Divelbiss, late of Company G, Forty-seventh Regi- 
ment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of that he is now recane; 

The name of Jobn Larner, late of Company K, Fifteenth Regiment 
Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Morgan, former widow of Nathan Morgan, late 
of Company I, Fortieth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $25 per month, the same to be paid to her 
without further deduction or rebate on account of former alleged 
erroneous payments or overpayments of pension. 

The name of Elijah T. Knight, late of Company A, Thirty-sixth 
Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and y him a pension at the 
rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Thomas C. Helmling, late of U. S. ships Dacotah and 
Cambridge, United States Navy, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William H. Blackwell, late of Company F, Seventy- 
ninth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Joel I. Long, late of Company D, Seventy-first Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 per 
month in lieu of that he is now recaro 

The name of Mattie A. Birney, widow of William Birney, late 
brigadier general, United States Volunteers, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Otto A. Risum, late first lieutenant and adjutant, Fif- 
teenth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that be is now receiving. 

The name of Cantorinia F. Crawford, late of Company A, First Regi- 
ment Michigan Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Cook, former widow of Israel Cook, late of 
Company F, Sixteenth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and of 
Cornelius Cook, late of Company C, Ninety-sixth Regiment New York 
Reenter Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per 
month. 

The name of Byron H. Purinton, late of Company A, Third Regiment 
Rhode Island Volunteer Ceru, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William F. Kindle, late of Company C, Fifth Regiment 
Obio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Halvor Anderson, late of Company D, Tenth Regiment 
Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Homer E. Lewis, late of Company E, One hundred and 
twenty-fourth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $40 pe month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John E. Albaugh, late of Company F. Sixty-eighth Regi- 
ment Ohio Volunteer 8 and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William H. McKay, late of pany. B, Forty-second Regi- 
ment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 5 

The name of Martin Joy, late of Company G, One hundred and forty- 
ninth Re; ent New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now 55 

The name of Stephen R. Clark, late captain Company B and lieutenant 
colonel Thirteenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John W. Dickens, late of Company B, Twenty-seventh 

ny B, Twelfth Regiment, lowa Volunteer * 
and pay him a pension at the rate of 840 per month in lieu of that he 
now receiving. 


The name of Charles Belknap, late of Company E, Nineteenth Regiment 
Wisconsin Volunteer 77 86 5 and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Susannah C. Timmons, dependent mother of Leonard E. 
Timmons, late of Company E. Eleventh ment Ohio Volunteer Cav- 
alry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Omer A. Arnold, late of Company K. Sixty-eighth Regi- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in Heu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James S. McDonald, late of Company H. Thirtieth Regi- 
ment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Martha J. Davis, widow of Marcus Davis, late of 
Company E. Seventeenth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, end pay 
her a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name of Samuel Robison, late first lieutenant Company C, Fifty- 
first Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $40 per month in Heu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Sophronia F. Shurtleff, widow of Seth H. Shurtleff, late 
of Company K, Third Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

e name of George L. Danforth, late of Company C, Eighth Regi- 
ment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


Regiment, and Com 
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The name of Morris Hinchman, late of Company, I, Fifty-fourth regi 


ment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and h a pension at the rate 
of $40 per month in lieu of that Be is — . zi 

The name of Theodore Marcy, late ot Company 
ment Indiana Volunteer insty, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of George E. Tracy, late of Company D, Thirty-second Regi? 
ment, and Company D, Sixteenth Regiment isconsin Volunteer Inian- 
try, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Jefferson L. Wylie, late assistant surgeon, Ninetieth 
9 Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $21 per month. 


This bill is a substitute for the following Senate bills referred 
to the Committee on Pensions: 


S. 196. Charlotte Bloom, S. 4330. Ephraim B. Guffey. 
S, 1056. Daniel Wootan. S. 4334. Wilkerson McHoward. 
S. 1249. Charles O. Thorp. S. 4360. Charles F. Lytle. 
S. 1266. Jacob Nauerth. t S. 4371. John W. Johnson. 
S. 1302. Stephen A. Miller. 4 S. 4394. Alphonzo O. Drake. 
S. 1336. John Gates. S. 4396. Jeremiah W. Miller. 
S. 1342. T. Ew W. Elliott. S. 4400. Joseph II. Bamberger. 
S. 1352. Stephen mpman. S. 4407. Eliza Dalton. 
S. 1359. El Thompson Hurst, S. 4434. James Ellis. 
alias Eli Thompson. S. 4447. Daniel M. Crockett. 

S. 1882. James R. Kundlett. S. 4448. Francis A. Strout. 
S. 2136. Robert J. Foster. S. 4450. Sewell W. Hewett. 
S. 2256. Nannie Johnson Veale. S. 4452. Frank Libby. 
S. 2476. Laura L. Junkin. S. 4457. Dennett Cotton. à 
S. 2711. Adeline F. Austin. S. 4463. Henry Divelbiss. 
S. 2807. Fanny S. Conline. S. 4468. John Larner, 
S. 2861. Stephen F. Baker. 8.4475. Mary E. Morgan. 
8. 2862. James Muzzy. S. 4476. Elijah T. Knight. 
S. 3022. — Be Milton. S. 4483. Thor\as C. Helmling. 
S. 3028. William B. Vaughn. 8.4511. William II. Blackwell, 
S. 3030. Zachariah Campbell. 4512. Joel I. Long. 

8041. Lorinda C. Rand. S. 4513. Mattie A. Birney, 
S. 3117. Laura A. Wallingford. S. 4516. Otto A. Risum. 
S. 3413. David Dryburgh. 4518. Cantorinia F. Crawford. 
S. 3414. Jay Smith. S. 4320. Mary E. Cook. 
S. 3415. William J. Rigg. S. 4531. Byron H. Purinton. 
S. 3417. William Wellman. S. 4539. iliam F. Kindle. 
S. 3419. John E. Carpenter. S. 4547. Halvor Anderson, 

. 8656. Daniel L. Thompson. S. 4552. Homer E. Lewis. 
S. 3679. Mary B. Hawkins, now 8.4553. John E. Albaugh. 

Guptill. S. 4358. William H. McKay. 

S. 3734 win Doan. 8.4566. Martin Joy. 
S. 3745. Thomas H. Birnley. S. 4571. Stephen R. Clark. 
S. 3809. Elijah C. Lawrence. S. 4572. John W. Dickens. 
S. 3856. John G. Fulton. S. 4573. Charles Belknap. 
S. 3925. Elizabeth A. Ashmead. S. 4580. Susannah C. Timmons. 
S. 3969. Emma A. Gannett. S. 4581. Omer A. Arnold. 
S. 3974. Margaret E. Gibboney. S. 4392. James S. McDonald. 
S. 4098. Samuel M. Balley. S. 4593. Martha J. Davis. 
S. 4120. Warren Jones. S. 4641. Samuel Rebison. 
S. 4145. Abbie Pike. S. 4656. Sophronia F. Shurtleff, 
S. 4155. Joseph Stafford. S. 4664. George L. Danforth, 

. 4158. Silas Wright. S. 4666. Morris Hinchman, 

. 4233. Gabriel M. Betz. S. 4667. Theodore Marcy. 
S. 4234. Ro W. Adams. S. 4674. George E. Tracy. 
S. 4243. William T. Ferguson, S. 4696. Jefferson L. Wylie. 
S. 4250. Alanson II. Nelson. 


The following committee amendments were read and agreed to: 
case 2, strike out lines 1 to 3, inclusive. (Pension of Daniel Wootan.) 


ge 
(Pension of Stephen Lampman. 

=e 3, strike out lines 15 to 18, inclusive. (Pensjon of Nannie John- 
son Veale.) 


mee 4, strike out lines 3 to 7, inclusive. 
5 8 
Page 6, line 18, strike out 850“ and insert in lieu thereof “ $40.” 
(Pension of Edwin Doan.) 

Page 7, strike out lines 16 to 18, inclusive. (Pension of Margaret E. 


Gibboney.) 
Committee amendment (offered by Mr. SHouse): Page 7, strike out 
(Pension of Eliza Dalton. 


lines 19 to 22, inclusive. (Pension of Samuel M. ey. 
Page 10, strike out lines 10 to 12, inclusive. 
Page 14, line 17, strike out 850 and insert in lieu thereof “ $40.” 
(Pension of Stephen R. Clark.) 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 


bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read a third 
time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. SHouse, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Tulley, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had agreed to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 12099) to 
confer on the President power to prescribe charter rates and 
freight rates and to requisition vessels, and for other purposes. 


BASTILLE DAY A NATIONAL HOLIDAY. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the joint resolution which I send 
to the Clerk’s desk. > 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the joint resolu- 
tion which the Clerk will report. 


(Pension of Fanny S. Con- 


ii, Twenty-ninth Regi 


1918. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


House joint resolution (No. 314) declaring’ Sunday, July 14, 1918, to is 


be a national holiday. 

The joint resolution was read. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, we have never 
declared any national holiday by law, even for events happening 
in our own history, and Congress has not declared any holidays 
except in the District of Columbia. While, of course, we all 
appreciate the spirit of the French people, and how nice it would 
be to commemorate this great event, we ought not to pass a 
resolution such as this without consideration. Therefore I ob- 

ect. 

3 The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts objects. 
Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman reserve it for a moment? 
Mr. WALSH. For a moment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I desire to call the gentleman’s attention to 
the fact that the Fourth of July was celebrated throughout 
France. 

Mr. WALSH. And we can celebrate the 14th of July through- 
out America without declaring it to be a national holiday. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The French Government participated offi- 
clally in that celebration. 

Mr. WALSH. We can participate officially in the celebration 
of the 14th of July. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman from Kentucky yield 
to me? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Les. 

Mr. MONDELL. Would it not be better if the resolution 
were in some different form? It occurs to me under the circum- 
stances that the House might be inclined to pass some sort of a 
resolution suggesting the celebration of the Fall of the Bastille 
and expressing our sympathy with France in that celebration. 
But, as the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] has 
Just suggested, this is a very unusual form of resolution. Of 
course, it has no binding effect. It assumes to do something we 
have no authority to do. 

Mr. BARKLEY, This does not provide for any permanent 
celebration from year to year. It simply designates one day— 
next Sunday. s 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. I object. 


DAILY PRAYER FOR VICTORY, 


Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Speaker lay before the House Senate joint resolution 164. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of Senate joint resolution 164. Now, 
if there is going to be any row about this, I want the gentleman 
from California to withdraw it. 

Mr. RAKER. If there is going to be a row, I will get out of 
it and withdraw it. I would like to be in it, though. 

Mr. WALSH. I would like to know what it is. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent to discharge the Committee on Military Affairs 
from consideration of Senate joint resolution 164 and asks for 
its present consideration. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The resolution is as follows: 

Joint resolution (S. J. Res. 164) requesting the President to com- 


mend by proclamation to the people of the United States observance 
of the practice of prayer at noon each day for victory in the war. 


Whereas what is called the angelus, the practice of ner for one 
minute at noon each day for success of our country the exist- 
ing war, is being observed in the District of Columbia and some other 

rts of the United States; and 
reas it is the desire of some citizens that it be observed 
when thro out the country to the end of the war; and 
ereas the sentiment is in accord with the traditional spirit and 
sentiment of this country and recognizes the overruling power of the 
Almighty: Therefore be it 


Resolved, etc., That the President is requested to commend by proc- 
lamation to the people of the United States observance in their homes 
and elsewhere, until the end of the war, of the practice of prayer to 
God for at least one minute at noon each day for victory for our cause 
in the existing war. 


Mr. WALSH. I am going to object, Mr. Speaker. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts objects. 


WATER-POWER LEGISLATION, 


Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve itself 
Into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the water-power bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee moves that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further consideration of the 
bill S. 1419. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I demand a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 56, noes 3. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order there 


no quorum present. 
The SPEAKER. On this vote the ayes are 56 and the noes 


3, and the gentleman from Massachusetts makes the point of 
order there is no quorum present, and evidently there is not. 
The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will 


notify the absentees, and the Clerk will call the roll. 


Those in 


favor of going into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 
S. 1419 will, as their names are called, answer “yea” and those 
opposed will answer “nay.” 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 209, nays 4, 
answered“ present“ 4, not voting 215, as follows: 


Alexander 
mon 
Anderson 
Aswell 
Ayres 
Bankhead 
Barkley 
Barnhart 
Beakes 
Bell 
Beshlin 
Blackmon 
Bland, Va. 
Blanton 
Booher 
Borland 
Brand 
Browne 
Brumbaugh 
Buchanan 
Burroughs 


Connally, Tex. 
Connelly, Kans, 


Eagle 
Ellsworth 
Esch 


Evans 
Fairchild, B. L. 
Fairfield 

Farr 


Cooper, Ohio 
Browning 


Anthony 
Ashbrook 
Austin 
Bacharach 
Baer 


Cary 

Chandler, N. X. 
Chandler, Okla. 
Clark, Fla. 
Clark, = 


rry, Cal. 


Sears 
Shallenberger 
Sherley 
Shouse 

Sims 

Sinnott 
Sisson 

Slem 

Smal 


St s, Miss, 
Sterling, Ui. 
Stiness 


Tague 
Taylor, Ark. 
Teper; Colo. 


Wright 
The Speaker 


Walsh 


Sumners 


Johnson, S. Dak, 
Johnson, Wash. 


McKinley 
McLaughlin, Pa. 
Madden 


YEAS—209. 
Ferris Linthicum 
Fields Little 
Fisher London 
Foster Lonergan 
Francis Longworth 
Frear MeArthur 
French McClintic 
Gallagher McFadden 
Gallivan McKeown 
Gandy McLaughlin, Mich. Snell 
Gard McLemore Snook 
Garrett, Tenn. gee 
G J Mansfield 
Goodwin, Ark. pes 
Gray, A Martin 
Green, Iowa Se 
Greene, Vt. Miller, Minn. 
Her, Wash. 
Hamit Mich. epee 
amilton, Mic on 
Hamlin Moon 
Hardy Moore, Pa. 
Harrison, Miss. Moores, 
Harrison, Va. Mo; 
Hastings Morin 
Ha Mott 
Haw. Neely 
Bona Nelson 
Heflin Nicholls, S. C. 
Helm Nichols, Mich. 
Helvering Nolan 
Hensley Oldfield 
Hilliard ney 
Huddleston Osborne 
Hull, lowa Overstreet 
ull, Tenn, a ie ig 
goe Parker, N, J. 
Jacoway Parker, N. Y. 
Johnson, Ky. Phe! 
ones Pou 
8 Pratt 
Kennedy, Iowa = 
Kettner iney, J. W. 
Kinkaid Raker 
Kitchin Randall 
us Robbins 
La Follette Rogers 
gley Rouse 
rsen Rubey 
Lea, Cal. Rucker 
G bath 
Lehlbach Sanders, La. 
sher Scott, Mich. 
NAYS—4. 
Fordney Smith, Idaho 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—4. 
Cooper, Wis. Schall 
NOT VOTING—215. 
Dale, N. Y. Garland 
Darrow arner 
Davidson Gillett 
Davis Glass 
Delaney Glynn 
Dempsey Godwin, N. C. 
Denison Good 
Denton Goodall 
Dies Gordon 
Dill Gould 
Dillon Graham, III. 
Dominick 
Donovan Gray, N. J. 
pog Greene, Mass. 
Doughton 
Dowell Griest 
Drukker amil 
Dupré Hamilton, N. Y. 
Dyer Haskell 
yes 
Edmonds Heaton 
Elliott Heintz 
Elston Hersey 
Emerson Hicks 
Estopinal Holland 
Fairchild, G. W. Hollingsworth 
Fess Hood 
Flood Houston 
Flynn Howard 
Focht Humphreys 
Foss Husted 
Freeman Hutchinson 
Fuller, III. Ireland 
Fuller, Mass. James 
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Merritt Rankin Sells Switzer 
Mudd Rayburn Shackleford Talbott 
Norton Reavis Sherwood Templeton 
Oliver, Ala eed Siegel Thompson 
Oliver, N. Y Riordan Slayden Tillman 
O'Shaunessy Roberts Sloan ‘Treadway 
Overmyer Robinson Smith, Mich. Van Dyke 
ge Rodenberg Smith, C. B. Vare 
Par! Romjue Smith, T. F. Voi 
Peters ose Snyder Waldow 
Platt Rowe Staford Ward 
Polk Rowland Stedman Watson, Va. 
Porter Russell Steenerson Weaver 
Powers Sanders, Ind. Stephens, Nebr. Welt 
Price Sanders, N. Y. Sterling, Pa. Winslow 
Purnell Sanford Stevenson Wood, Ind. 
Ragsdale Saunders, Va. Strong Young, N. Dak, 
Rainey, II. T. Scott, Iowa Sullivan 4 gung, Tex. 
msey Scott, Pa. Sweet Zihlman 
Ramseyer Scully Swift 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call my name. 
The Clerk called the name of Mr. CLARK of Missouri, and he 
answered “ Yea.” 
So the motion was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Until further notice: 
Mr. Dur with Mr. Hicks. 
„ THOMPSON with Mr. ELSTON. 
. STEPHENS of Nebraska with Mr. AUSTIN. 
. STEVENSON with Mr. SNYDER. 
. Werty with Mr. Cooper of Wisconsin. 
. CAREW with Mr. EMERSON. 
. Dootrine with Mr. JUUL, 
. STEDMAN with Mr. Warp. 
. SLAYDEN with Mr. MCKINLEY, 
. TaLsorr with Mr. BROWNING. 
. SumMNeErs with Mr. Reavis. 
. ASHBROOK with Mr. BACHARACH. 
. CALDWELL with Mr. BAND of Indiana. 
. Caraway with Mr. Cooper of West Virginia. 
. EsTOPINAL with Mr. SANFORD. 
. Key of Ohio with Mr. HUTCHINSON, 
Ko with Mr. MUDD. 
„ LITTLEPAGE With Mr. Foss. 
. HowaArp with Mr. GOULD. 
. MAHER with Mr, HAYES. 
. O'SHauNEssy with Mr. HEATON. 
. Froop with Mr. GLYNN. 
„ PHELAN with Mr. KREIDER. 
„ Cartes B. Surra with Mr. STEENERSON. 
. Frynn with Mr. Hersey. 
. THomMAs F. Surra with Mr. WaALpow. 
. TILLMAN with Mr. DOWELL. 
. SteRLinG of Pennsylvania with Mr. SWIFT. 
. SULLIVAN with Mr. SIEGEL. 
. Burnett with Mr. CANNON. 
. Date of New York with Mr, DEMPSEY, 
. Dominick with Mr. DENISON. 
. Baer with Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 
. Donovan with Mr. ELLIOTT. 
. CLeary with Mr. COPLEY. 
. Denton with Mr. GEORGE W. FAIRCHILD. 
. Dupré with Mr. CHANDLER of New York. 
. Broppeck with Mr. Fess. 
. EAGAN with Mr. COSTELLO. 
. Coapy with Mr. ANTHONY. 
. CARLIN with Mr. Curry of California, 
. DELANEY with Mr. DARROW. 
. Crosser with Mr. BOWERS. 
. Crark of Florida with Mr. Davis. 
. Gorpon with Mr. CLARK of Pennsylvania, 
. Grece with Mr. BRITTEN. 
. Garner with Mr. GILLETT. 
. OLIVER of Alabama with Mr. MERRITT. 
. Romsve with Mr. PAIGE. 
. Hortan with Mr. KING. 
„ RuUssErLL with Mr. PLATT. 
. Orıver of New York with Mr. KNUTSON. 
. Grass with Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. 
. SAUNDERS of Virginia with Mr. MCKENZIE. 
. McAnprews with Mr. KEARNS. 
. Price with Mr. MCCULLOCH. 
. HAMILL with Mr. Grrest. 
. OVERMYER with Mr. MADDEN. 
. Hoop with Mr. HASKELL. 
. RrorpDAN with Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island. 
. Houston with Mr. FULLER of Illinois. 
. Rosrnson with Mr. HUSTED. 
. Henry T. Ra N Ex with Mr. Kress of Pennsylvania, 
. Lever with Mr. IRELAND, 


Pank with Mr. Goopartr. 
. Lopeck with Mr. MEEKER. 
. KELLY of Pennsylvania with Mr. JAMES. 
Polk with Mr. LUFKIN. 
. RaGspaLe with Mr. KAHN. 
. Scutty with Mr. SELLS. 
. WEAVER with Mr. STRONG. 
. Youna of Texas with Mr. Gray of New Jersey. 
. DoucHton with Mr. WINSLOW. 
. FREEMAN with Mr. ZIHLMAN. 
. SHACKLEFORD With Mr. PETERS. 
. Watson of Virginia with Mr. ROBERTS. 
Mr. Lazaro with Mr. RODENBERG. 
Mr. Craypoor with Mr. Rowe. 
Mr. Gopwin of North Carolina with Mr. Sanpers of Indiana. 
Mr. KINCHELOE with Mr. RAMSEYER. 
The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
The SPEAKER, A quorum is present. The Doorkeeper will 
open the doors. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 
Mr. BrowninG, by unanimous consent, was granted leave of 
absence indefinitely, on account of important business. 


WATER-POWER LEGISLATION, 


The SPEAKER. The House resolves itself into Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill S. 1419, with the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Wan] in the chair. 

Thereupon the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further considera- 
tion of the bill S. 1419, with Mr. Wess in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration of 
the bill S. 1419, and the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Sms], 
if he has not concluded his remarks, is recognized. The Clerk 
will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, as follows: 

A bill (S. 1419) to amend an act entitled “An act to regulate the 
construction of dams across navigable waters,” approved June 21, 1 
u amended by the act approved June 23, 1910, and to provide for the 

1 and development of waterways for the uses of interstate 

foreign commerce. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, while I have no desire or disposi- 
tion to urge the passage of this bill without proper and due con- 
sideration, I hope that we may continuously consider it and pass 
it as early as we can, consistent with due consideration, and I am 
now going to finish my opening statement. 

While I do not object to having questions asked me, many ques- 
tions will naturally arise in the reading of the bill by paragraphs 
in the amendment stage, and I would be glad if gentlemen who 
have questions that they wish to ask that will apply more prop- 
erly when we consider the bill by paragraphs for amendment 
would withhold their inquiries until that time. 

Mr. COLLIER. Has any agreement been reached with refer- 
ence to general debate on this bill? 

Mr. SIMS. Not yet. 

Mr, COLLIER. You have never set any time when you expect 
to close general debate? 

Mr. SIMS. No; no time has been agreed on. 

Mr. Chairman, when I closed my remarks—or, rather, when 
I ceased to continue my remarks—on Tuesday, I had not coy- 
ered anything like the general scope and purposes of the bill. 
As I said, or intended to say, before, this bill, in its terms and in 
its provisions, provides for all kinds of water-power develop- 
ment. Consequently there is something in the bill that almost 
every Member favors. Some Members are interested in the 
development of water power in the forest reserves. Therefore, 
the provisions of the bill applying to forest reserves are of special 
interest to them. Those interested in the public lands are like- 
wise specially interested. Those who are interested in water- 
power development on the navigable rivers are also specially 
interested in that part of the bill. In theory the bill is also 
very latitudinous, very broad, covering all subjects and projects 
of water-power development and all questions arising thereon. 

I think—and I do not say it because I happen to be a member 
of the committee or its chairman—but I really think it is one 
of the most comprehensive and one of the best water-power bills 
that has ever been reported to the House, and in saying that I 
do not say it can not be made better by amendment. I do not 
say that I approve every detail of the bill, or every paragraph ; 
but it is a bill that we ought to pass, and I do hope that Mem- 
bers of the House who are interested in the bill and want to 
know its provisions will not absent themselves the very moment 
we begin to consider it, If they do, the consideration in general 
debate will be a failure, so far as a majority of the House is 
concerned, and then it will take very much longer to consider 
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the bill in the amendment stage under the five-minute rule, be- 
cause the questions that are discussed in general debate arise 
in the minds of Members at the time, and not having given at- 
tention to the general debate and not knowing what has been 
discussed in it, they are anxious to know, when we are under 
the five-minute rule, what they would in general debate have 
learned ; at least, they would have knowledge of the position of 
the committee or of members of the committee if they had re- 
mained in the Hall during general debate, 

Thig bill provides for unlimited, unrestricted development and 
operation of water-power projects by the United States Govern- 
ment. This appears in section 7, in the last portion of it, and 
I will read that at this time, because it is very short and covers 
what I have just stated. The latter paragraph of section 7 is as 
follows: ` 

That whenever, in the judgment of the commission, the development 
of any project should be undertaken by the United States itself, the com- 
mission shall not approve any application for such project by any citizen, 
association, corporation, State, or municipality, but shall cause to be 
made such examinations, surveys, reports, plans, and estimates of cost 
of the project as it may deem necessary, and shall submit its findings to 
Congress with such recommendations as it may deem appropriate con- 
cerning the construction of such project by the United States. 

Those who believe in Federal Government ownership and 
operation of water-power projects will find what they believe 
in provided for not only in principle but to some extent in de- 
tail in the bill. So those people who care more for United 
States Government ownership than they do for the other pro- 
visions of the bill have a provision in the bill that, I imagine, 
will meet with their hearty approval. . 

The bill further provides for limited, conditional, and re- 
stricted development and operation of such projects by the State 
governments. Therefore those who believe that projects of this 
kind should be owned, developed, and operated by the States in 
which the projects are located have State ownership and opera- 
tion provided for in the bill. 

Mr. LONDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. Let me finish stating the general scope of the bill 
and then I will yield. The bill further provides for limited, 
conditional, and restricted development and operation of such 
projects by municipalities. So those who believe in cities or 
other municipalities owning water-power projects have their 
views provided for in the bill. The power given to the United 
States Government to develop, own, and operate projects of this 
kind is without any limit or restriction whatever, except as to 
the consent of Congress and the appropriation of the necessary 
funds. Of course, no permit can be given to the Government of 
the United States by the commission, because its sovereignty 
over this question is of the highest in degree and form. The 
States have a qualified and limited right; that is, they must 
first obtain a license from the commission; but the right of the 
States is made preferential as against private individuals and 
corporations. The municipality—that is, a city, a county, or 
some other form of municipal government—has exactly the same 
kind of preferential right. It must have permission from the 
commission. Therefore it is given restricted and limited 
municipal ownership. 

The bill provides for limited, conditional, restricted, and reg- 
ulated development and operation of such projects by private 
corporations and by private persons or individuals or copartner- 
ships. So we have in effect and in principle Government owner- 
ship and operation in all forms, but not exclusive in any, and 
we have private corporation, individual, or copartnership own- 
ership and operation, limited, restricted, and regulated. That is 
the entire scope of the bill. All the rest of the bill relates more 
or less to details of the application of these fundamental propo- 
sitions. Now I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. LONDON. As between the State and a private corpora- 
tion, the commission are to prefer the State government, are 
they? - 

Mr. SIMS. It will have the power, and it is practically man- 
datory that it shall do so. 

Mr. LONDON. That they shall? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

Mr. LONDON. As between private capital and the Nation, 
however, the commission have no power except to make an 
investigation and to report the facts to Congress, with the sug- 
gestion that Congress may act? 

Mr. SIMS. I do not understand it to be that kind of a limi- 
tation, because Congress would have to make an appropriation ; 
and when the commission deems it in the public interest that 
the United States should develop, own, and operate a project 
it will make a report to Congress, giving its reason for coming 
to that conclusion, with its recommendations, so that Congress 
may provide the means with which to do it, because the com- 
mission has no power to make an appropriation or make a 
charge upon the Treasury. 
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Mr. LONDON. The point I am driving at is this, that as 
between State governments and private capital the commission 
is not only authorized but directed to give preference to the 
States as against private capital. 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

Mr. LONDON. But when the issue arises between the Na- 
tion and private capital, then the bill limits the power of the 
commission to investigation and to recommendation to Congress. 
Is not that correct? 

Mr. SIMS. No; not as stated by the gentleman. It provides 
that the commission shall withhold any permit applied for by 
a State, municipal corporation, or private interests on any par- 
ticular project and make report with recommendation. The 
United States is not in a position to make formal application 
for permission to its own commission. ‘Therefore in such a 
case the commission will refuse to grant the license and present 
the project to Congress, with a statement of its reasons why 
the project should be developed by the United States Govern- 
ment. It is not presented for the approval of Congress, except 
in the sense that nothing could be done by the commission in 
development of the project if Congress did not approve of it 
and provide the necessary appropriation. But it must be pre- 
sumed that if the commission refuses a permit for the devel- 
opment of any particular project for the reason that it deems 
it to be in the public interest that the Government should 
develop, own, and operate it, that Congress would in all prob- 
ability make the necessary appropriation. 

Mr. DOREMUS. I think what the gentleman from New York 
desires to know is whether there is any power in this bill under 
which the Federal Government could develop one of these water- 
power projects, 

Mr. LONDON. Exactly. I am very much obliged to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan for helping me out by stating the question 
so clearly. 

Mr. DOREMUS. Of course the chairman of the committee 
knows that there is a very clear answer to that. There is no 
such power in the bill. 

Mr. SIMS. It is absolutely true that the commission has no 
power under this bill to proceed on its own motion, on its own 
initiative, to develop and operate a project independent of fur- 
ther action by Congress in the way I have just stated. 

Mr. LONDON. Congress does not confer upon anybody the 
power to organize or to run any water-power development on 
behalf of the Government? 

Mr, SIMS. No; not without special legislation for that pur- 


pose. 

Mr. LONDON. It would require special legislation? 

Mr. SIMS. Certainly; but the power to prevent its being de- 
veloped by State, municipal, or private corporations is clear. I 
am assuming that the public reasons which will move the com- 
mission to withhold a license will also induce Congress to pro- 
vide the money that may be necessary, 

Mr. LONDON. Will the gentleman please state what are the 
fundamental points of difference between the House bill and 
the Senate bill? 

Mr. SIMS. I have not gone into that with a view of trying 
to state exactly the difference. One of the fundamentals is that 
the bill as reported provides for a license for not exceeding 50 
years. I am more familiar with the Senate bill that passed in 
the last Congress than with this one, because I was a member of 
the conference committee; but as I recall it the Senate bill does 
not provide for any charge to be made by the Government of the 
United States for the water used or the power produced, but 
the Senate bill applies only to navigable rivers. As I under- 
stood it, the Senate took the position that the Government had no 
property rights in the water or the power resulting from it, as 
a dam built upon a navigable stream with the consent of the 
Government for the purpose of improving navigation. 

Therefore the Senate has in substance held that we have no 
right or power to impose a charge for the water power created 
by navigation dams built at the expense of private corporations 
or individuals acting under permit to do so. That is one of 
the fundamental differences, but I do not regard the unlimited 
50 years as a very real difference in principle. Our substitute 
bill, which we have reported, says not exceeding 50 years. 
Nearly every bill that has heretofore been before Congress has 
assumed that 50 years is the normal period. 

Mr. LONDON. The Senate bill provides 50 years. 

Mr. SIMS. A flat 50 years. And the House bill says not ex- 
ceeding 50 years. 8 

Mr. ALMON. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. SIMS. Certainly. 

Mr. ALMON. I would be glad to have the chairman give his 
views on the question whether he thinks the National Govern- 
ment has any interest and should be paid for the use of water on 
navigable streams where the nayigation dams are put in by 


private capital with the permission of the United States or 
the War Department. 

Mr. SIMS. I have very positive views on that question and 
I do not hesitate to give them. Private capital is doing what- 
ever it does do as the agent of the Government of the United 
States. There is no question that if the Government constructs 
a dam for navigation purposes and water power results from 

such Government expenditure that the Government has the 
| right to charge for that water power. Then when the Govern- 

ment says to you or to me or to a corporation,“ You may make 
this improvement which the Government has the right and 
duty to make for the benefit of navigation, and we give you 
| certain benefits in lieu of interest on the money that you put into 
this project.” What is it that we do? We give the applicant 
an opportunity to make all he can out of this project in compli- 
ance with and under such conditions as we impose in the 
license. Usually it has been done by special act of Congress 
in each project. In this bill it will be done by permit of the com- 
mission without a special act. The Government has the right to 
do by an agent what it can do itself. It is a voluntary matter 
on the part of the private developer. The private developer 
does not have to do it, there is no compulsion placed upon him, 
we can not force him to do it and then make a charge for what 
he produces. There is no question that the United States Gov- 
ernment has the right to make the charge. In fact, the Gov- 
ernment has the right to make the charge because it has the 
right to make the development and sell the power directly as a 
means of reimbursing itself for the expenditure, and would 
have absolute control of the price or charge made for the power 
disposed of by it. Therefore it has the right and power if any 
applicant seeks for his own profit or his own benefit to make the 
development, that he must do it under such limitations and con- 
ditions as the Government places on him, and which are set out 
in and made a part of the license. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. What has been the policy of the War De- 
partment in reference to fixed charges against water power or 
enterprises constructed by private capital? 

Mr. SIMS. I do not think the War Department has ever au- 
thorized the construction of any dams of that kind; it has always 
been done by act of Congress. 

Mr. MAYS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. I will. 

Mr, MAYS. Does the gentleman believe that the right of the 
Government extends to nonnavigable streams? 

Mr. SIMS. Not unless they are on Government land. There 
is no attempt in this bill to have the Government exercise any 
power whatever except.on navigable streams and streams on 
public lands. The Government, of course, can levey a tax on 
anything. The new revenue bill can levy a tax on every water 
power in the country, but that would be a tax for fevenue pur- 
poses, and not a charge in the sense provided for in this bill. 

Mr. MAYS. That would not be under the right to exercise 
control over the water power? 

Mr. SIMS. No. 

Mr. MAYS. The jurisdiction of the Government does not 
extend over such waters as are owned by the State government? 

Mr. SIMS. Streams within the States and not navigable and 
not on Government lands are not subject to Government jurisdic- 
tion or control. 

Mr. MAYS. What is the construction of the gentleman of 
that phrase which speaks of navigable streams and parts of 
navigable streams? 

Mr. SIMS. Some are navigable a part of the way and not all 
the way; some are navigable for 100 miles and then occurs a 
break, and then headwater navigation exists beyond the obstruc- 
tion and the head of the stream. 

Mr. MAYS. And the Government control extends only over 
that part which is navigable? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes; or to any tributary the obstruction of which 
would impair the navigability of the navigable portion of the 
river, That was fully discussed the other day in my remarks 
made in my opening statement. 

Mr. MAYS. But the gentleman’s speech is not in the RECORD. 

Mr. SIMS. Oh, yes; it is. 

Mr. ALMON. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

Mr. ALMON. I do not think the chairman has answered my 
question and probably because I did not make it plain enough. 
I would like to ask the chairman if he believes that the National 
Government has any interest in navigable streams except for 
navigation purposes? 

Mr. SIMS. The gentleman means property interest? 

Mr. ALMON, Yes; property interest, 
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Mr. SIMS. I would not say that it had title in the sense of 
owning the water itself. But whenever you have to have Gov- 
ernment consent to do anything the person seeking the consent 
must accept the terms imposed by the Government as a condition 
of the consent given, 

Mr. ALMON. Let me put it another way: Does the gentleman 
think the National Government has any right to charge a royalty 
for the use of water power in the navigable streams where the 
National Government has permitted private capital to put in a 
dam 75 result of which improves navigation and develops ‘water 
power 

Mr. SIMS. If the license is issued giving permission to do 
so on the conditions expressed and set out in the license, there 
is no doubt about it, in my judgment. 

Mr. ALMON. The gentleman is evading my question, of 
course not intentionally, I am sure, 

Mr. SIMS. Oh, no. 

Mr. ALMON. I am asking if the Government has it as a 
matter of right. 

Mr. SIMS. Constitutional right? 

Mr. ALMON. As a matter of legal right, has the National 
Government any property rights in it other than for navigation 
purposes? 

Mr. SIMS. I would not think the National Government could 
take possession of the water and sell it or divert it from the 
channel of the river to the injury of private owners below the 
dam without making just compensation to all parties for any 
injury or damage sustained. 

Mr. ALMON, If the National Government has no interest in 
navigable streams, except for the purposes of navigation, then 
is it not a fact that the United States Government has no right 
or authority or power to charge a royalty for the use of water 
power developed on a navigable stream by permission of the 
Gvernment which results in the improvement of navigation and 
the development of water power? z 

Mr. SIMS. I think the Government has a perfect right to 
make it a condition on which the permit shall be issued. 

Mr. ALMON. ‘Then the gentleman has answered it in the 
affirmative, that, in his opinion, the Government has that riglit 
to charge. 

Mr. SIMS. It has the power under the provisions of this bill; 
that is, under the provisions of the proposed substitute. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

Mr. LONDON. Is not one of the very elements of property 
the right to control the thing in which Wwe possess property? 

Mr. SIMS. I think so. 

Mr. LONDON. As long as the Government has that property, 
it exercises the power which ordinarily goes with the possession 
of property. 

Mr. SIMS. I think so. ; 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. I am afraid that the House will tire of hear- 
ing me. 

Mr. SINNOTT. I desire to call to the recollection of the gen- 
tleman the decision in the case of Chandler-Dunbar, where the 
Supreme Court held that the Government had a right to charge 
for the surplus water power that might be developed there, 
although I understand in that case the Government itself pro- 
posed to construct the dam, and in that case I think the Govern- | 
ment secured by condemnation title to the bed of the stream and 
to the banks. 

Mr. SIMS. The Chandler-Dunbar case, as I recall, is in- 
cluded in the hearings, and naturally I supposed that Members 
have that case in their minds when asking questions. 

Mr. LONDON. Every piece of land which is not private prop- 
erty is public property. Is not that so? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes; but sometimes I hear land called“ No Man's 
Land.” 

Mr. LONDON. No Man's Land is now under the control of 
several international interests, but within the territory of a 
nation whatever land is not private property is public property. 

Mr. SIMS. Undoubtedly that is so as a general proposition. 

Mr. LONDON. If the navigable rivers are not privately 
owned, they are necessarily publicly owned. Let us get down to 
fundamentals, for we are dealing with things as God created 


them. 

Mr. SIMS. The contention has been made that the Govern- 
ment of the United States has no interest in navigable waters 
within a State, except to prevent any obstruction fo navigation. 

Mr. LONDON. Let us get down to the basis of things. 

Mr. SIMS. It is a legal question. The Chandler-Dunbar caso 
seems to me to settle it very much along the line of the gentle- 
man’s contention. 
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Mr. LONDON. Oh, certainly; for no good Supreme Court 
judge could disagree with me in my reasoning upon fundamen- 
tals. I am sure of that. 

Mr. SIMS. Here is a water power that arises out of the im- 
provement of a navigable river for navigation purposes. The 
Government of the United States is charged with the duty of 
maintaining navigation. Therefore, as a means of maintaining 
navigation it may do it by locks and dams, and from the dam 
thus built, which no one questions the right of the Government 
to construct, and which is made necessary if that plan of im- 
provement be adopted, a profitable water power is created, which 
may be used primarily as a water-power project, or it may be 
used for the purpose of generating electricity, which electricity 
takes the place of water power, because, as I explained the other 
day, it is easier of transmission, and in that way water power 
and the hydroelectric power are purely by-products of the chief 
purpose of the improvement of the stream for navigation. 
This chief purpose is to improve navigation and to maintain it, 
and when the Government does so at its own expense it cer- 
tainly is entitled to anything and everything that grows out of 
the improvement, financially or otherwise, and the Government 
ean, therefore, charge for this power. It has a perfect right to 
charge. The power is a by-product, pure and simple, and is not 
the chief or primary object of improving the river. 

Mr. MAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

Mr. MAYS. Would that theory also apply to the nonnavigable 
streams upon the public domain? : 

Mr. SIMS. If the lands upon which the power site rests are 
owned by the Government of the United States, then it owns 
to the top and the bottom of the river and upon both sides, and 
has all of the elements of proprietorship that anyone could have, 
and it can do as it pleases with its own, 

Mr, MAYS. How about the water? 

Mr. SIMS. The Government can develop the water power and 
operate it. 

Mr. MAYS. And use the water? 

Mr. SIMS. And sell the current or sell the products made 
from the current. 

Mr. MAYS. And use the water which belongs to the States? 

Mr. SIMS. Oh, I am not going into that question. I know 
the question out there that you gentlemen have is one on which 
you are very much better advised, and I do not undertake to 
settle it. I am yielding the discussion of every question touch- 
ing water-power rights upon the public domain to the members 
of the Public Lands Committee, six of whom are members of 
this committee. I am leaving the discussion of public-land 
questions to them. : 

Mr. SINNOTT. I might direct the attention of the gentleman 
to thė decision in the case of the Utah Power Co., where the 
Supreme Court held that any charge or any condition might be 
imposed, not for the use of the water, but for the use of the 
land contiguous to the water. . 

Mr. MAYS. I understand the case; that is a question of the 
right of pipe lines to cross the public domain. 

Mr. SINNOTT. The right to make this use of the public land. 

Mr. MAYS. I want to ask the chairman of the committee 
one further question. If a private individual owned land on 
both sides of a navigable stream, he would own the sites to the 
bottom. It would be the gentleman’s theory that he would have 
the right to do whatever he pleased with the water flowing over 
his land without making any further arrangement with any 
power whatsoever? 

Mr. SIMS. He could not impair navigation. 

Mr. MAYS.. I am sepaking of a nonnavigable stream. 

Mr. SIMS. Yes; unless he violates some law of the State 
or Nation. 

Mr. MAYS. He would have to get some permission from the 
State government to use the water, even though he owned land 
on both sides to the bottom of the stream. 

Mr. SIMS. Well, I understand there is a very different law 
that applies in the West to that on the Atlantic or eastern part 
of our country, Out there the right depends upon the appro- 
priation of the water itself rather than what we call the riparian 
rights, growing out of the ownership of the banks of the riv. 
and the lands to the center of the stream. ,I shall ask the gen- 
tleman to pardon me; I am not prepared as T ought to be to go 
into that question as fully as I would like. Where the States 
have laws, jurisdictions, and rights and the Government has 
laws, jurisdictions, and rights, both have to be compiled with 
as far as not conflicting. 

Mr. MAYS. I am simply undertaking to adopt the gentle- 
man’s illustration a while ago of the power exercised by the 
Government if it owns the land over which a nonnavigable 
stream flows with the property rights of an individual who 
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might also own land over which a nonnaviguble stream flows. 
You are giving in your statement power to the General Govern- 
ment that a private owner would not be allowed to exercise. 

Mr. SIMS. Where the Government owns the land on both 
sides of a river, I can see no limitation, only such limitations 
as Congress imposes on the Government itself in reference to 
such streams. 

Mr. MAYS. 
States. 


Mr. SIMS. Well, I will say to the gentleman I am going to 
leave the discussion of that matter entirely to gentlemen who 
are familiar with it. Now, I want to go into the question of 
the importance and practicability of developing hydraulic power 
upon the navigable rivers of the whole country. not situated 
upon public lands. We have gone into the question to some 
extent as to whether or not the Government of the United 
States ought to do the developing; also the question as to its 
power to do the developing, and whether or not it shall sur- 
render its right temporarily to private interests to do for the 
Government what ought to be done in this regard. There is 
no question about its power to do so; not a particle. I want 
to read you what was said by a very competent gentleman, a 
very competent man on this subject, as to the amount and the 
cost of improvements on navigable rivers by either public or 
private capital, and the number of miles of navigable waters that 
require improvement by canalization. Water power does not 
arise only where locks and dams are made necessary; only 
where navigation dams are of sufficient height to develop a 
water power sufficient to justify its installation as a matter of 
industrial interest. I now read from a statement by Mr. Leighton, 
consulting engineer, Washington, D. C., who spent many years 
in the Government service and who is a man of ability and 
learning, and has been recognized, as far as my knowledge goes, 
as an authority on the questions that are pertinent to the 
present inquiry. I will read from his testimony as to the 
amount of development that can be brought about in the 
navigable streams of the country as a result of improvement for 
navigation purposes. On page 477 of the hearings, part 1, Mr: 
Leighton says, in commenting upon the statement made by 
Mr. Townley: 


While I would not go as far as Mr. Townley did in asserting that 
the bill that is before you will not permit the development of a large 
number of water wers, I can not, as an engineer who has become 
more or less familiar with the steam power versus water power ques- 
tion, fail to appreciate the profound engineering point made by Mr. 
Townley, namely, that from the standpoint of economy and efficiency 
steam Rowse is going to overshadow hydroelectric power to a degree 
that will astonish the layman. Of course Mr. Townley spoke from an 
engineering 8 and in reviewing bis 1 it may help 
you in your app sal of his statements to know that, although he did 
not mention the fact, Mr. Townley is chairman of the power committee 
of the engineering council. That council is far and away the highest 
and most authoritative engineering body in the world. A seat in that 
council is secured only by actual attainment and achievement, and the 
Seats are few in number. In fact, a seat in that council is regarded 
by engineers in the same way that lawyers regard a scat in the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 


Mr. Townley said in the opening of his statement: 


I would like, if you please, to speak of this subject not on a war 
basis, but on a peace basis, because the development: of water power 
takes quite a while, and unless the war should be drawn out to last 
a very long time it would be difficult to a very large number 
— yee powers and have them in operation me to be of service 
n the war. 

The introduction of electricity as a means for transmitting power 
over considerable distances and its subsequent rapid development com- 
pletely changed the status of hydraulic power. reviously such power 
could only be used near falling water. Now it is commercially available 
in convenient form within a radius, in some instances, up to 200 miles— 
a fact that has made it possible to utilize water powers even when located 
in remote and inaccessible places. Indeed, to-day practically all hy- 
draulic developments of any magnitude are hydroelectric. 

Along with improvements in the art of electrical transmission haye 
come equally rapid developments in the application of electricity. 
Electric light has become almost the universal illuminant. Electric 
motors largely drive our factories and propel all our street cars. They 
have made substantial progress in replacing steam locomotives on some 
large railroads, while the manufacture of nitrogenous products for 
explosives and fertilizers and of such products as abrasives and alumi- 
num depends for its commercial success on electrochemistry. In an 
endeavor to supply the demand for electrie current thus created large 
central generating stations have been established in or near all large 
centers of population. 

In the light of the foregoing it might seem reasonable to suppose that 
a een proportion of the modern demand for electric current would be 

plied from the energy in falling water. Such; however, is not the 
Accurate statistics are difficult to obtain, but some approximate 
totals may prove illuminating. It has been estimated by a careful engi- 
neer that in 1911 there were over 26.000,000 steam-engine horsepower 
capacity in use (including railroad . in the United States. 
Making liberal allowances for correction in these several figures, it 
seems probable that there are in service from four to five times as 
many steam as water horsepower, and that there are still undeveloped 
water horsepower equal at least to twice that of all the steam capacity 
in service. Some of the undeycloped power sites are too remote from 
any market to be now utilized, and an uncertain number are not cor- 
mercial prospects; but, even so, it is clear that the possibilities of the 
additional development are very great. 


We haye such limitations in all the public-land 
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‘As has been brought out by previous testimony, no accurate estimate 
of the total amount of hydraulic power is obtainable, but the figure 
most frequently used for all the water power in the United States is 


probably 60,000,000 horsepower. I make that statement with a reser- 
vation, because it is based on admittedly meager information, but I 
know of no better figure to use. 

The United States census in 1912 gave 4,870,000 horsepower of this 
hydraulic power developed; and Mr. Merrill's report, which the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture presented in January, 1916, estimated that this 
total had been increased to six and a half millions. 

There are two, fundamental causes which have militated against the 
substitution of hydroelectric for steam-electric power. One is economic 
and permanent; the other is statutory, and therefore subject to modifi- 
cation. Both reasons apply to some powers, but neither, fortunately, 
to all. The economic and permanent reason is high cost of develop- 
ment, due to natural conditions, Electric power generated by fal 
water is inferior to that generated by steam in every particular excep 
cost, and therefore water-driven service must be cheaper than steam- 
driven in order to justify its existence. 

The price for service depends primarily on cost, and cost divides 
itself naturally into two main items, namely, operation (including 
maintenance) and fixed charges. As a hydroelectric plant consumes no 
fuel, its operating cost is less than that of an equivalent steam-driven 

lant. On the other hand, a steam po only costs usually from one- 
fth to one-half as much per unit of capacity as a hydroelectric plant, 
so that the latter must carry very much heavier fixed charges. 

The disability of water service is usually even greater than the ratio 
of the costs of two equivalent complete developments. A pea enter- 
prise seldom comes into being with a market for its en ultimate 
output. Therefore, when steam is to be the motive 3 only such 
capacity is installed as initial demands require and the cost per unit 
is fairly proportional to that of the ultimate developmenta In a water 
development, on the contrary, a large part of the cost is for riparian 
rights, for the dam, impounding reservoir, flume, forebay, ete., and for 
the transmission right of way, towers, etc., which must at the be 
largely provided and constructed for the complete installation. The 
obvious result is a greater fixed charge per unit of capacity aud a 
higher cost per horsepower delivered for sale. 

n forecasting the commercial prospects of a power enterprise the 
ssible market must be studied and, of course, a sale price for power 
cided upon. As this price is controlled by the cost of similar service 
from other sources, usually from steam, and as it must be attractive 
from the start, the additional burden of fixed charges on the initial 
part of a hydroelectric installation frequently forces the sale of its 
por below cost. The projectors of the enterprise then must rely 
or success on a sufficient subsequent increase in their markets. The 
possibility of an incorrect forecast of the extent of such increase and 
of the time when it may come imposes a serlous business hazard against 
water and in favor of steam. 

It has been frequently pointed out that, as the Nation’s coal supply 
is depleted, the cost of coal must rise, thus 3 the cost of steam- 
electric power as a competitor and raising the market value of hydro- 
electric power accordingly. ‘The rising price of coal is a matter of 
record, but it is not so generally known that the improved — — of 
steam-producing machinery (boilers, engines, generators, and auxiliar es) 
has more than kept ce, so that the net cost of producing electric 

wer from coal has 8 eadily declined. As applied to the prewar period 
i mas be stated that over a period of 10 rs the cost of coal has 
risen on an average 1 per cent per year, while the cost of electric power 
produced from coal has fallen on an average 23 per cent per year. In 
addition to these facts—=still referring to prewar conditions—the cost of 
steam-electric generating equipment has been greatly reduced. This 
fact is due partly to the introduction and subsequent improvement of 
the steam turbine, and in part to the great increase in the size of the 
units now available. 

There is nothing to indicate that the limit of improvement in the 
design of steam prime movers been reached or is even in sight. 
Jt is, therefore, a reasonable assumption that further advances in the 
art will continue to occur and to cut down both the fixed charges and 
the operating cost of steam wer as a competitor of water. The 
largest modern steam turbine has now some twelve times the capacity 
which the largest reciprocating engine had 15 years ago. Stated another 
way, the cost of a steam-electric plant per unit of capacity just before 
the war was about one-third what it was 15 years previous, while the 
energy it produces per pound of coal has increased 50 per cent. 


Mr. Leighton spoke of that matter because Mr. Townley had 
discussed the probable amount of steam power produced by use of 
coal that will compete with hydroelectric power. As to the 
probable amount of water power that can be developed on the 
navigable streams he says: 
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loss of a very large sum of money. In practica 
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The reports of the War Department to Congress concerning the advisa- 
A Hts improving this or that waterway wind up with an expression 
is: 

“Assured navigable depths on this river can not be secured except by 
canalization, which can not at present be recommended because the cost 
will be gerater than the now apparent benefit.” 

The United States has expended for the canalization of 3,667 miles 
of river about $132,400,000—equivalent to $36,000 a mile. Much. of 
the mileage is on streams of low slope, where a low dam will create a 
slack-water pool for a long distance upstream. The average cost of 
United States Government work on streams of high slope—streams 
having water-power sites—is $193,000 a mile. 

There are in the United States at least 4,325 miles of river channels 
included in present existing 9 projects, or over Which the 
Federal Government retains ju iction for navigation purposes, on 
which 9 developments could be made, having a total capacity 
of at least 10,200,000 horsepower. 


Then Mr. Leighton goes on to speak of the details of the cost 
of canalization, on page 498. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. I Will. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. Of the total horsepower ca- 
pacity of 10,200,000, can the gentleman tell the committee how 
much has thus far been developed? 

Mr. SIMS. That is just what I am going to do, 

Now, the Engineer officers of 
speak concern the ponent Andie 3 . 5 
expense. I am going to give you briefly some of the results. 

We are coming to the point of these river improvements by 
private capital, about which Mr. Leighton further says: 


The total length of waterways canalized and used at private expense 


under the direction of the War Department for through navigation pur- 
2214. is 108 miles. These 108 miles of waterways cost the verument 
214. 720 —equal to a per mile cost of $2,000 or thereabout. Contrast 


this with Government expenditure per mile, unaided by 
of $193,000. hat cost was sustained by private capital we do not 
know. e know that it could not have been less than $40,000,000, and 
it has resulted in the development of 251,800 horsepower, which is 
being used by the public in furtherance of economic needs and social 
well-being. 

One hundred and eight miles, Mr. Leighton says, has been im- 
proved by private capital at a cost that could not be less than 
$40,000,000. If we divide this sum by the number of miles, we 
find that these 108 miles of rivers thus improved by private 
capital—and, by the way, Mr. Leighton says the cost for these 
rivers is the prewar cost—makes an average cost of those 108 
miles of canalization of $372,000 per mile by adding $2,000 per 
mile provided by the Government, 6 per cent interest on which 
will be $19,320 per annum per mile. 

The total cost at this rate of eanalizing 4,325 miles of river 
would be $1,708,900,000 at prewar cost of labor and material. 
Now remember that this $372,000 a mile for that which has been 
canalized by private capital is for the navigation improvement 
only; that is, for the dams and the locks and those necessary 
structures for operating a navigation dam. There is not a dol- 
lar included in that estimate for the erection of the water-power 
plant that furnishes the water power for the purpose of operat- 
ing the electric-power plant called the generating plant. When 
you add to the $372,000 a mile the cost of the water-power 
machinery to operate the generating plant, and then add the 
cost of transmission lines over which the current reaches its 
destination, and then add the cost to it of the transformer sta- 
tions which must be at each end of the line, and then add the 
cost of the distribution plant at the point of consumption, it pre- 
sents a cost per mile of canalized river that is stupendous, and 
it seems to me to be almost beyond the possibility of private- 
capital undertaking to do anything of that sort for a limited 
period of 50 years and with the power of Government—munici- 
pal, State, and National—to prescribe the rates to be charged 
for current. 

So it seems from the best evidence that I can get that the cost 

of improving navigable rivers simply for navigation purposes 
supplemented by the additional cost of the water-power plants, 
the generating plants, the transmission lines, transformer sta- 
tions, and the distribution plants will be so great as to be pro- 
hibitive, except as to isolated parts of some of the rivers where 
a large and good market already exists and where the cost 
would run far below the average. High-power transmission 
lines would cost $14,000 to $15,000 per mile. So I see no pros- 
pects of immediate development by private capital growing out 
of canalized navigation projects, unless the power to be created 
by the improvement is so tremendous, so great, and so profitable 
that these stupendous capital expenditures can be made with 
reasonable hope of a fair return on the investment, which proj- 
ects must necessarily be few indeed. 
Nr. HUMPHREYS. There has been a good deal of effort and 
energy on the part of Congress in the past year to prevent pri- 
vate capital, however, from going into these streams and con- 
structing dams for future development of water power, has 
there not? 


perese capital,’ 


1918. 


Mr. SIMS. I do not think so. I do not remember the in- 
stances, 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. There are a number of instances. 

Mr. SIMS. I do not recall them. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. The Long Sault and the Coosa River I 
remember particularly. 

Mr. SIMS. The gentleman is perhaps more familiar with them 
as projects than I am, as he is on the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Congress otherwise would say nothing 
at all, which I do not commend; and Congress has said nothing 
at all. There is no sort of doubt that private enterprise can go 
and develop this water power to a tremendous expense. 

Mr. SIMS. In spots. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Of course, it is located in spots. 

Mr. SIMS. I am coming to the discussion of a proposition 
which seems to me very essential to be considered. Is it neces- 
sary in the public interest to canalize these 4,325 miles of rivers 
for commercial purposes? Is it necessary to canalize all these 
miles of rivers in the public interest? If it is necessary in the 
public interest to improve the navigation of these 4,825 miles 
of rivers, which is a small portion of the 18,500 miles as a 
whole, if it is necessary—and I do not say it is not, because engi- 
neers like the gentleman of whom I have just read from say it 
will be in the public interest to improve all these miles for navi- 
gation—then, ought not they to be improved as a single project? 
Ought not all this mileage be improved if we are doing it for the 
benefit of the whole public, for the benefit of the Nation, and not 
for some particular spot or locality or some particular corpora- 
tion or individual? If it is intended to benefit the whole country, 
if it is desirable that the whole 4,325 miles be canalized, I can 
not see how it can be done as a whole in any other way than by 
a corporation that is backed by the Government of the United 
States or by the Government of the United States itself. There 
is no doubt that many of the water powers that will arise by 
the building of navigation dams will be developed by private 
capital. Yet it is just as necessary to improve streams where 
it is not possible to have profitable water power incident to the 
navigation dams; in all such projects private capital will not 
be interested. Now, whatever is necessary to be done in the im- 
proving of navigation and the upbuilding of the country the 
Government ought to do, just as it has in the case of low-run- 
ning streams, like the Mississippi, whether it is profitable or not. 
Nine hundred millions of dollars have been spent by the Gov- 
ernment in the improvement of navigable rivers; six hundred 
million dollars of it have been spent on nontidal streams, where 
no profitable water powers grew out of the expenditure. Was it 
not a proper and wise expenditure? 

Now, if it is in the public interest for the Government of the 
United States to develop this whole 18,400 miles of navigable 
rivers, shall the public interest fail to be served simply because 
private capital will not undertake it as a whole? We know 
that it never will be done by private capital as a whole, because 
it ean not be made sufficiently profitable to private capital to 
induce it to invest in this stupendous project and take the 
chances incident to it. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. The gentleman certainly would 
not improve those parts of streams where there is no demand for 
power and it could not be utilized? 

Mr. SIMS. Nor would private corporations do it. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. Why should the Government 
improve for water-power purposes where private capital can 
do it? 

Mr. SIMS. The Government does not do it for water-power 
purposes. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. Navigation is the real object? 

Mr. SIMS. Certainly. That is the real object. Here is one 
of the highest authorities in the United States who says that 
there are 4,325 miles that can not be improved except by canal- 
ization, from which would come 10,200,000 horsepower. All the 
men who have come before our committee, with a few exceptions 
among the engineering and development class, are what I call 
project men, and in almost every instance there is a development 
somewhere locally in which they are interested. I do not mean 
a financial or personal interest, but their section is interested 
in it; and what weighs with them is the development in their 
own locality, and they are usually in faver of whatever it takes 
to secure the development in which they are interested, and 
they are opposed to any legislation that will not secure it. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

Mr. McKEOWN, I wanted to know whether or not it was the 
purpose of this bill to improve under the power of improving 
navigation when, in fact, it will be used as a design to put 
in the electric power? In other words, will it give power, under 
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the guise of improving for navigation purposes, to produce 
electric power where it is not needed? 

Mr. SIMS. I was just coming to that. It is a very pertinent 
question. There is not à particle of doubt about it. 

Mr. SNOOK. I wanted to get at the gentleman’s argument. 
I do not know whether I understand it correctly or not, but I 
think I do. Is it the effect of the gentleman’s argument then, 
if this bill is passed, he thinks it will not be practical for pri- 
yate enterprise to improve any of these items for hydroelectric 
power, but it will all be done under the provision allowing the 
Government to do it? 7 

Mr. SIMS. No; I do not. 

Mr. SNOOK. I thought that was the effect of your argument, 

Mr. SIMS. No. I have not come to that part of it, 

If we are to determine at this time that these 4,825 miles must 
be improved—I am answering the question of the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Sock] now—I say if we are going to under- 
take to require directly or indirectly the improvement and 
canalization of the whole 4,325 miles at any particular time, 
that nothing less than the Government, or a corporation backed 
by the Government, can do it. But there are projects in the 
4,325 miles that will improve the navigation of the particular 
stream at a particular place that will also furnish a water 
power that will justify private investments, Now, our bill pro- 
vides for such projects. It provides that it may be done, be- 
cause the Government, to the extent that an improvement in 
this way is made, will be relieved of paying out the money in 
advance for 50 years, But under the provisions of this bill this 
improvement is all made at ultimate Government expense. 
Every bill that we have ever passed provides that when the 
Government recaptures or desires to take over this improve- 
ment at the end of the licensed period it must pay, according 
to the different bills, the actual fair value, not exceeding the 
original cost. In this bill it is the net investment, not exceeding 
the original cost, so that it is the Government that must ulti- 
mately pay the original expense. But you will get by private 
capital some improvement in advance of the whole improvement 
of the 4,325 miles much earlier than if you waited for Congress 
to authorize the improvement and make the appropriations 
necessary to do it. 

Mr. SNOOK. Does the gentleman think that if the commis- 
sion that is to carry this bill into effect concludes that the gen- 
tleman's argument is right and that the navigation must be 
improved as one part of the whole system, would they go to work 
and give to private}parties the right to build a project here and 
there in the system 

Mr. SIMS. I have no doubt of it, But the Government has 
the right and power at any time to take it over by paying just 
compensation. 

Mr. SNOOK. Do you think private capital would do that? 

Mr. SIMS. I think so. Ultimately it is all at Government 
expense, because any project that will be improved at the pres- 
ent time, or within any reasonable distance from the present 
time, will have to be such as will appear to the engineers as an 
excecdingly good project. I am just as anxious to have it done 
as anybody. But, as I say, when you look at this thing there is 
an ultimate matter to be considered. It is all potential Govern- 
ment ownership and Government expense, so far as the building 
and installation of any property that the Government may ulti- 
mately take over is concerned. There is no doubt about it. 

But the bill provides for every method of improvement, be- 
cause the power is needed, and needed badly. Therefore we 
give the power in section 7, specifying in what instances the com- 
mission shall refuse all applicants and report to Congress that 
it is the opinion of the commission that the Government should 
make the improvement. I have no doubt that the Government 
of the United States ought to own and operate every part of 
the water-power development at Niagara Falls on the American 
side. I am in favor of the Government taking it over and pay- 
ing a fair value or paying just compensation for it, because it is 
so much needed and so necessary for the Government at this 
time that I would not higgle anything about the net investment 
or anything of that sort, so far as that particular project is 
concerned. It would be cheap at almost any price to the Gov- 
ernment and to the community. 


One of the chief reasons and objects for the development of 
these hydroelectric powers is the manufacture of atmospheric 
nitrogen, so valuable to agriculture, so necessary to our agri- 
cultural development. Now, take a great project like that of 
Muscle Shoals, on the Tennessee River, in north Alabama, which 
the Government is now improving. The Government can im- 
prove a water power and develop it to manufacture atmospheric 
nitrogen and sell it to the farmers at the cost of production, 
and it ought to be done. I do not hesitate to say so. And it 
ought to retain it forever. But it may, of course, lease tbe 
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power afterwards to some private manufacturer. But when the 
Government owns every dollar of the investment it can super- 
vise, oversee, and regulate the price to be charged. 

Now look at the possibilities in case of private corporative 
improvement. In the first place, one corporation may be or- 
ganized to put in a dam and build the water-power machinery 
necessary to operate the electric-power plant. That would be 
one corporation. Then that corporation can sell to or make a 
contract with the generating plant. The generating plant may 
be owned by another corporation. It buys the water power 
from the water-power company, and then the transmission com- 
pany, another corporation, owns the transmission lines, and 
buys its current from the generating corporation. The distribu- 
tion company, at the end of the line, can be another corporation, 
and buy its current from the company that transmits the 
electric power. Each one can be a separate corporation; each 
one can have overhead charges, and the power of the commission 
to regulate the price of the water power to the generator 
would cut no figure with the ultimate consumer, so that the 
power to control in the interest of the consumer must go all the 
way from the water-power company down to the final con- 
sumer, The danger is that if we do not withhold that right to 
these corporations to combine that in the end the consumer will 
pay the prices that can be obtained by such manipulations as 
are usually resorted to in such instances. 

Mr. SNOOK. Going back to the question the gentleman re- 
ferred to a moment ago about the power at Niagara, a few days 
ago we passed, did we not, a bill extending the right of the cor- 
poration to use that water? At the end of that time would the 
Government have the right to take over the plant at Niagara 
under this bill? 

Mr. SIMS. They are not acting under this bill. I think 
their time has expired. 

Mr. SNOOK. Under this bill—is there power in this bill to 
give the Government the right to take over the plant? 

Mr. SIMS. I doubt it. Congress can give the power, and I 
think it ought to be done immediately. I think we ought not to 
hesitate a moment about it. 

Now we come to another phase, and I do not wish to take 
much time on that. We have provided in this bill that where 
water powers are created or produced by navigation dams con- 
structed wholly at Government expense the Goyernment shall 
have the right periodically to adjust the compensation at the 
end of each 10-year period. 

One of the questions that must necessarily arise in the consid- 
eration of these water-power measures is the question of a 
charge for the right to use the water to generate power. This 
was carried in the bill first proposed at a minimum of not less 
than 10 cents per horsepower per annum. The committee 
amended the bill and left it to the discretion of the commis- 
sion as to what it should charge and how it should be charged. 
Personally I believe it ought to be based upon a percentage on 
gross receipts. I so contended before the committee, and the 
committee adopted that principle, and then afterwards recon- 
sidered its action and struck out everything except the naked 
power to make a charge. The charge upon gross receipts is 
exceedingly fair, because by it you impose no charge upon un- 
used power. You only take a part of that which the company 
itself receives for its product. It is a favorite method of taxa- 
tion of public-service corporations. In California, where they 
have a great deal of electric power generated, some on public 
lands and some not on public lands, the tax charged by the State 
against the hydroelectric power companies is, I think, between 
5 and 6 per cent of the gross receipts. It is stated in the hear- 
ings, and I will put the exact figures in the Recorp. That is in 
lieu of all other taxes. The highest amount received by the 
California hydroelectric companies is about $64 or $65 per horse- 
power per annum, and the tax is something more than $3 per 
horsepower per annum. Yet they are going right ahead and 
doing business, and doing it well. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS, ‘That is on the horsepower developed. 

Mr. SIMS. On the horsepower which they dispose of and for 
which they receive pay. Therefore it is absolutely fair. It is 
not a charge on the horsepower capacity, but upon the receipts 
realized from the product sold. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. As I recall, the water-power companies 
of California practically monopolize the water-power possibilities 
of the State, and in order to prevent complications among them- 
Selves they have developed only a very small fraction of the 
possible water power of the State. They pay taxes on that 
which they develop, and the rest of it which belongs to them, 
but which they do not care to develop, lies idle and produces 
no revenue at all. 

Mr. SIMS. I am unable to say whether the facts stated by 
the gentleman are correct or not, because I have not looked into 


them. No doubt they are correct, because the gentleman does 
not make guessed-at statements. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. I yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The other day the gentleman referred to the 
statement of Sir Adam Beck as to the rate charged; that on the 
5 side was twice as high as the rate on the Canadian 
side. 


Mr. SIMS. At wholesale. 
Mr. HAUGEN. The rate on the Canadian side being $18 per 
horsepower. 


Mr. SIMS. That is for the retail or ultimate consumer's price. 

Mr. HAUGEN. No matter whether wholesale or retail, $18 
per horsepower on the Canadian side and $36 per horsepower on 
this side. According to Sir Adam Beck’s statement an excess 
charge of at least $18 per horsepower is being charged on this 
side. Does the gentleman think that 10 cents per horsepower 
is a sufficient compensation to the Government for the use of the 
water power? 

Mr. SIMS. It is no compensation at all, and was not claimed 
to be compensation. Mr. Merrill, who came before the com- 
mittee and made a statement at great length, is the chief engi- 
neer of the Bureau of Forestry in the Department of Agricul- 
ture. He said the only object of the charge was to pay expenses 
of administration. 

Mr. HAUGEN. In that respect I differ with Mr. Merrill. 

Mr. SIMS. I mean that is what Mr. Merrill said. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Under this bill, according to the estimate, 
60,000,000 horsepower may be developed, and if the licensees 
may be permitted to make an excess charge of $15 or $20 per 
horsepower per annum, there would be an annual rake-off of 
about $1,000,000,000. Does the gentleman think that in these 
times we ought to part with these valuable resources to be ex- 
ploited by certain gentlemen, many of them so-called high 
financiers, and permit them to charge over a billion dollars a 
year in excess of a reasonable charge? 

Mr. SIMS. Taking the facts as stated by the gentleman, his 
position is absolutely correct; but you can not produce 

Mr. HAUGEN. I suggest that if I am right, it should be writ- 
ten into the bill, and if a charge of 10 cents per horsepower is 
provided in the bill—— 

Mr. SIMS. It is not so provided in the bill as reported. The 
right to fix the charge is given to the commission. 

Mr. HAUGEN. But in the bill prepared by the Secretaries 
that was the charge fixed, and I submit that would .be an 
absurd charge. 

Mr. SIMS. That was the minimum charge. 

Mr. HAUGEN. And in order that the committee might not 
appear ridiculous it struck out the 10 cents and left it to the 
commission to fix the rate to be charged. 

Mr. FERRIS. It would be fair to say that that was the 
minimum. 

Mr. SIMS. That was the minimum. The commission may fix 
a charge of $10 per horsepower if they want to do so. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The gentleman also stated that the charge 
was only to cover expenses of administration. 

Mr. FERRIS. I understand. The gentleman from Iowa and 
I are in aceord about that. 

Mr. SIMS. That was merely Mr. Merrill’s statement before 
the committee as to the objects and purposes of the charge 
as he regarded it. He was just one man. You will remember 
that I cross-questioned him and asked him why all this vast 
opportunity to make money should be given over to individuals, 
with no opportunity for the Government to recoup itself in any 
way whatever for more than the naked expenses of adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. SNELL. I am very much interested in the question 
asked a few minutes ago, if there was any doubt in the gentle- 
man’s mind as to whether there was power to take over exist- 
ing projects. As I understand the bill, there can be no pos- 
sible doubt that there is no power in the bill to take over 
projects ‘now in existence—for instance, at Niagara Falls. 

Mr. SIMS. I mean as to those that may hereafter come into 
existence under the provisions of the bill. 

Mr. SNELL. I understood the gentleman to answer that 
he doubted whether there was that power. Is there any ques- 
tion about it, that the bill does not confer that power? 

Mr. SIMS. I do not remember the act of Congress under 
which these grants were made to those power companies at 
Niagara Falls. 

Mr. SNELL. There is nothing in this bill that provides it? 

Mr. SIMS. No. 

Mr. SNELL. Absolutely nothing? 

Mr. SIMS. No; except at the end of the license period, or 
unless revoked for cause. 
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Mr. SNELL. That would not apply to existing projects. 

Mr. SIMS. No; because they are not licensed. The bill 
itself provides that they shall in no way be affected by this 
law, but it does provide that the projects established under 
other laws may come in and get a license under this bill, and, 
Sf course, afterwards they would be subject to the provisions of 
the bill. 

Mr. SNELL. But the gentleman's answer was that there 
Was nothing of the kind in the bill 

Mr. SIMS. No; because Congress can provide the power to 
do that at any time when it is in the interest of the Govern- 
ment. K 

Mr. SNOOK. How will it be when the present law expires? 

Mr. SNELL. That is a temporary matter, anyway. 

Mr: SNOOK. Will they not have to get their license when 
the year is up? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes; but there is no obligation after this year 
to give them the power. 

Mr. SNOOK. Why can not they come in under the provisions 
of this bill? 

Mr. SIMS. They can. i 
<- Mr. SNELL. There is nothing that obligates the Government 
beyond the 12 months. 

Mr. SIMS. No. Now, let me go on as to this matter of the 
charge. As a matter of course, the charge ought not to be a 
flat charge on all projects alike. Why? It may be necessary in 
thinly settled portions of the West to develop a water power 
for the purpose of increasing the population—the building up 
of the country, just like we built the railroads through un- 
settled country. There could not be any profit to the railroad 
immediately, but there can be a water power developed, hydro- 
electric power, where it will have a tendency to build up towns 
and communities. Such a project as that ought not to be 
charged the same per horsepower as a going concern that has 
its market already created and is already in existence and is 
making large profits. 

Now, suppose the minimum tax charged by the Government 
of the United States should not be less than 1 per cent upon 
the gross receipts. One per cent would be so small as not to 
prevent the development anywhere, and a percentage charged 
Is an honest, fair, square, nondiscriminating charge, because if 
they do not make it they do not have to pay it. If they do not 
have receipts, they do not pay anything. 

Mr. FERRIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. Certainly. 

Mr. FERRIS. Does the chairman intend to go into the bill 
section by section and deal with the recapture provision? 

Mr. SIMS. I do not expect to go into it section by section at 
this time. 

Mr. FERRIS. The gentleman is dealing with the charge; 
and is the gentleman going to deal with the regulatory features 
of the bill? 

Mr. SIMS. No; I do not intend to do so to-day. 

Mr. FERRIS. Does the gentleman intend to deal with the 
recapture provision to-day? 

Mr. SIMS. Only with reference to the charge. 

Mr. FERRIS. But the charge is not the recapture provision. 

Mr. SIMS. No. 

Mr. FERRIS. The recapture provision is more properly the 
damages that we may pay after the retaking. 

Mr. SIMS. I want to say to the gentleman from Oklahoma 
that I am expecting not only his valuable aid, but I am expect- 
ing him to take charge of the recapture provisions in the bill, 
because I heartily approve of his pesition in regard to that 
matter. 

Mr. FERRIS. I thank the gentleman. I have not given the 
time to it that the gentleman from Tennessee has, and I hoped 
that he would deal with it. 

Mr. SIMS. The gentleman has given the water-power ques- 
tion so much study that he does not have to give much time to 
know more about it than almost anyone else. 

Mr. SNELL. I would like to ask the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee a further question. 

Mr. SIMS. I will yield. 

Mr. SNELL. Why do you select out the water power over 
any other manufacturing industry? 

Mr. SIMS. Because the charge is a Government charge. 

Mr. SNELL. Why should the Government select the water 
power any more than any other industry? 

Mr. SIMS. I am coming to that. The recapture provision 


in this bill and all other bills that I know anything about have 
provided that at the end of the license period the Government 
of the United States might take over the property, or such por- 
tions of it as it saw fit, by paying a fair value for the same, not 
to exceed the original cost, and excluding all such elements of 
value as franchise, value, good will, and going-concern yalue, 
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the enhanced value of real estate owned by the company that 
grew out of the fact that it had received a license from the 
Government. 

Recapture is a term which simply means the right of repur- 
chase. I do not know why it was called recapture; it seems to 
me to refer to something like capturing a man who has just 
escaped from the penitentiary and was afterwards cauglit by 
the officers of the law. It may be that they thought that it 
would be about as hard to get this property back as it was to 
catch a criminal who escaped from prison. 

Mr. SNELL. Is it not a fact that capture would be better? 

Mr. SIMS. No; I would say repurchase. 

Mr. SNELL. It is something that somebody has made or 
manufactured, and the Government has captured it. 

Mr. SIMS. I do not care to go into the net investment provi- 
sions of the bill, which I do not think ought to be in the bill, 
but the committee has adopted that plan as to recapture, and 
the gentleman from Oklahoma will discuss it more clearly than 
I can; but I want to say, as I said before—and I am going 
against the theory of the bill I am representing—that the re- 
capture provision in any of these bills is impracticable and will 
never be exercised. Why? If Congress was not in the way, 
if the commission had a right to do this thing and did not have 
to put it up to Congress in order to secure an appropriation for 
it, there would be no trouble about it, not a bit. 

But when you proyide that Congress has got to make an ap- 
propriation at the end of 50 years to pay for the then existing 
property, unless it has been completely amortized by operation 
profits, it will not do it, and we know it will not do it. Congress 
will simply say, “Lease it ont again”; some other corporation 
might get a little better terms, but on the theory of just simply 
collecting enough to pay administration expensés, it would not 
have any inducement to amortize. Amortization ought to take 
place automatically through operation, and if it does not take 
place in that way, I am afraid recapture will never take place, 
because Congress will have to make the appropriation and 
Congress would be very slow to put the Government of the 
United States into competition with privately owned water 
powers that it had licensed, which terms had not yet expired. 

Mr. FERRIS. And the very fact that the gentleman states 
makes it the more our duty to observe carefully just what is 
written into the recapture clause, as to whether it is made more 
or less onerous of retaking. 

Mr. SIMS. Undoubtedly so. 

Mr. FERRIS. And the only thing that changes the grant 
from one in perpetuity to a grant or lease for a term is our 
ability to get it back. 

Mr. SIMS. Absolutely. 

Mr. FERRIS. And if we fail in our effort to get back or al- 
low sentences and provisions penderous and cumbersome to 
creep into the retaking clause, does it not also itself, from the 
very ponderous nature of the working of Congress, become a 
grant in perpetuity? 

Mr. SIMS. In practice and effect it will result that way. 
The provisions are such that they will not be availed of, and 
Congress will have to determine that matter by appropriation 
at that time just as it will in the beginning. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. Upon the matter of recapture, on the other 
hand, opposing what the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Ferris] says, if you make the recapture too easy, do you not 
make the terms to those who would invest their capital in these 
water powers so onerous and unattractive that we should go 
along, under this bill, as we haye been going without any 
development at all? What we want, as it seems to me, is to 
put in terms that will insure our haying these water powers 
developed. 

Mr. SIMS. By private capital. 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield so 
that I may reply to the gentleman from Connecticut? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

Mr. FERRIS. In reply to the gentleman from Connecticut, 
under the existing law the water powers in the West are de- 
yeloped under what is known as a revocable-permit law. 

Mr. TILSON. But are they developed? 

Mr. FERRIS. Let me proceed a minute. That law permits 
the Government, with or without notice, with or without pay- 
ment, with or without process, with or without a recapture 
clause, to go in and cut them off any time, and they actually 
do it, and that law is too harsh. 

Mr. TILSON. It certainly is too harsh to get results. 

Mr. FERRIES. Under the navigable-stream law, and under 
the laws we proceed under, Congress reserves to itself the right 
to do that same thing in a navigable stream. This bill, and with 
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my full approval, lengthens that out.to a term not to exceed 
50 years, makes it definite and certain how long the term shall 
be, makes it definite and certain how much they shall pay, 
makes it definite and certain what regulation they are subject 
to. To go beyond that in order to get capital to make invest- 
ment is taking a very long step, it seems to me, and a safer 
plan would be to give them fair regulation, give them a 50-year 
term, give them a proper recapture clause, give them a reason- 
able rate, and then, which is very much more liberal than they 
now have, if no operation is secured it would then be time 
enough to come in and amend the law rather than to lock the 
stable after the horse is gone. That is the way it appeals to 
me after five or six years of study of the subject. 

Mr. TILSON. It seems to me after 8 or 10 years watching 
these water-power bills, watching the potential water powers 
that are not developed, seeing all the great waste of power 
through all of these years, while we are running short of coal, 
that our concern ought to be to some extent to pass a law under 
which we can develop water powers. We should so construct 
the bill as to encourage development and thereby utilize and 
conserve the power that is running to waste, instead of being 
so very much afraid that we may give somebody a chance to 
make 30 cents. 

Mr, FERRIS. That is simply the difference between those 
who have and those who have not. The gentleman would have 
the Government give away what it has to the end that somebody 
else may take advantage of it. The gentleman would have 2 
man of wealth give away his wealth to the end that no poor 
might surround him, and so on such logie proceeds. T am un- 
willing to give away even in war times the greatest of our natu- 
ral resources in order to make it easy for a few men to go in 
and borrow money on a proposition without any capital at all 
and make it possible for them to make millions from it. 

Mr. TILSON. The trouble is that we do not seem to have 
anything now under which we can get anybody to develop the 
water powers, i 

Mr. FERRIS. We have given them no adequate law whereby 
they can have a chance to do it. 

Mr. TILSON. Absolutely correct; and I hope we shall give 
them that law in the passage of this bill, 

Mr. FERRIS. I, too; but I am not willing to take it all away 
from the Government at one bite of the cherry. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL, Assume that we adopt a recapture clause 
which will not assure a return of the investment at the end of 
30 years. 

Does not the gentleman think that the adoption of such a re- 
capture clause would be the strongest possible argument made 
before the board fixing rates in favor of a rate for the power 
high enough to fully insure those making the investment? As 
a matter of fact, is not this true, that every dollar you attempt 
to put in jeopardy in an investment of this kind is a dollar that 
will be continuously capitalized and held by the user every day 
in the 50 years, so that in the effort to do something for the 
people you are really penalizing them. That is the evil of that 
kind of a recapture clause that does not guarantee the return of 
the capital. Is it not inevitably so? 

Mr. SIMS. The gentleman has both asked and answered 
the question, and that is better than I can do, 

Mr. FERRIS. If the gentleman will permit me further, the 
House has four times passed on the sufficiency and the adequacy 
of a recapture clause, has it not? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

Mr. FERRIS. Twice on bills coming from the gentleman's 
committee and twice on bills coming from the Committee on 
Public Lands, of which I am a member, At any time has the 
Federal Government in any one of those bills or clauses agreed 
to become the absolute insurer of its grantee or lessee or licensee 
in doing one of two things, going on forever or having every 
penny of money returned him? Have we ever agreed to such a 
thing? 

Mr. SIMS. The bills speak for themselves, We do not, if I 
understand the provisions of this bill; and I know when the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce brought in a 
pill which seemed to squint in that direction the House took 
charge of it 

Mr. FERRIS. There is no dividing line here between the two 

arties 

Mr. SIMS. Not at all. : 

Mr. FERRIS. Men on that side and men on this side anxious 
to do their duty have stood for a correct provision to enable us 
to get the water power back at the end of the term. If 50 years 
‘ig not enough, we ought to make it longer; and if it is too long 
we ought to make it sherter, but so that when the term is ended 


we shall be able to get it back, and get it back without question. 
And 1 think there can be but one answer to that to men who 
want to do their duty here. ; 

Mr. SIMS. I am not now speaking as the chairman of the 
committee or representing the committee in what I said as to 
the recapture clause as a thing that could not be effected, but 
that it could not be made operative, not that the Congress could 
not do it, but it will not do it, and what is practically impossible 
might just as well be a physical impossibility, because it never 
takes place. Now, I have myself, in a crude way, a suggestion 
to make, which, I think, will automatically amortize the prop- 
erty, and instead of the Government having to bring a suit, in- 
stead of the Government having to have a long process of ac- 
counting to see what unamortized portion of the property remains 
to be paid for at the end of the licensed period, that the prop- 
erty will of itself revert automatically to the Government. That 
is exactly what we want to take place. - f 

Now, this bill is to secure development. Of course, if we cut 
off all possibility of some speculative profits, private capital will 
not go into it, and I am glad to know that we are able to take 
care of our Government and its national necessities even if 
no private investment banker ever loans it a dollar. It should 
not be a bill to permit men who have, to make more out of what 
they have, without any additional sweat of their brows. The 
love of unearned money is the root of all evil. The object of 
many is to get money without earning it; to make the bill at- 
tractive to those who have money, make the bill attractive to 
idle capital. This is no time to talk of idle capital or making 
attractive provisions for it, when every man, woman, and child’ 
to-day is making exertions to his physical capacity in order 
to keep this country from failing in its defense and support of 
free institutions. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Does the gentleman think his plan 
would be feasible under a bill which gives the State utilities 
commission in each State the right to fix the charges? 

Mr. SIMS. I would not say anything of that kind. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTR. That is what the bill does. 

Mr. SIMS. I would not turn over Federal functions and Fed- 
eral provisions of law to be administered by State agency un- 
less in so doing it becomes a Federal agency. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE, I beg your pardon; this bill does that 
very thing. We turn over rate making to the State commission 
if it has one, and if any State has not then our commission takes 
caro of it until it does have one, and then it is turned over to 

hem, 

Mr. SIMS. This bill goes far enough now as it is now re- 
ported, and it is nothing new in this bill that violates the Fed- 
eral provision of that sort. This bill provides that if a State 
has a commission that then there is no authority to be exercised 
by this Federal commission. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. We could not very well fix such an 
amortization clause in here and make it absolute when the prop- 
erty would have to be turned over at a certain time, and the 
various State commissions fix the rate of charges during the 
license period. : 

Mr. SIMS. I have not yet presented my views on the sub- 


ject. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Let us have them. 

Mr. SIMS. I said I wanted it thoroughly understood I am 
not representing the committee or any member of it except 
myself in my amortization suggestions. 

Mr. HAUGEN. But the Federal commission has the first 
say as to the fixing of the rates. 

Mr. SIMS. You can put it in the license—— 

Mr. HAUGEN. Under the bill the Federal commission fixes 
ue rate to begin with, and after that the State commission 

xes it. i 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. They fix the charge, and in fixing the 
rate leave it to the utilities commission of the States. 

Mr. SIMS. They fix the Federal charge, and then 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. You are going to make a general charge 
for amortization in addition to the rate fixed by State commis- 
sions 

Mr. SIMS. Let me make my statement. I do not have a 
particle of doubt about its clearness, and then the gentleman 
can say as to whether or not it is a wise thing to do. 

But if we will make the charge a percentage upon the gross 
receipts, and then place the amount collected in the United 
States Treasury to the credit of the project, to the credit of the 
company, and whenever the collection that is made from the 
particular project in the Treasury of the United States, with 
interest on it, equals the then existing value of the project or 
the property, deducting from the elements of value just what 
has been deducted in every bill we have passed and is deducted 
in this bill, then and at that time the title to all property in 
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the licensee shall vest in the United States Government upon 
paying this fund over to the licensee. Thus we have an auto- 
matic amortization, and by putting that provision in the license 
it will be valid and workable. Whenever the fund thus derived, 
treated as an amortization fund, equals the value of the prop- 
erty and the same is paid to the licensee, automatically the 
title to the property vests in the United States Government, 
and then the owner becomes a trespasser if he refuses to give 
possession. Then, without congressional appropriation, the 
Government of the United States gets its own 88 and 
can do with it as it pleases—operate it or lease out, or do 
anything it desires to do with it. This can be done regardless 
of State regulation, because it is a part of the license and 
constitutes the consideration for issuing of the license, and 
thus becomes a substantial part of the contract, which is to 
constitute an amortization fund, and whenever it equals the 
then existing value of the property it is to be paid to the 
licensee in full of all his right, title, claim, and interest to and 
in the property at that time, just as they have been in all the 
bills here. You have got real amortization. Then the property 
is in the hands of the Government, to do just as the law then 
existing may authorize to be done. 

Mr. FERRIS. But does not the gentleman realize a little 
objection to that course in this, that that would require the 
present generation to pay for the water power? 

Mr. SIMS. No; I do not. 

Mr, FERRIS. That would be true, would it not? 

Mr. SIMS. They pay a little mere, but the amortization 
charge for 50 years is so small that it would be imperceptible. 

Mr. FERRIS. But whatever it was they would pay? 

Mr. SIMS. The consumer would not get it anyway. As I said 
in my opening address—I do not remember whether the gentle- 
man was present or not 

Mr. FERRIS. I did not hear him all the way through. 

Mr. SIMS. But as I said then, it is an absolute fact that you 
can not regulate the price of any particular project with refer- 
ence to a fair earning upon that particular project unless it fur- 
nishes all the power within its distribution area. If it does not 
produce it, if you put the electric power down where it would 
be only a fair earning on the capital invested, you would pre- 
vent the coal or the steam power from being utilized at all. 

Mr. FERRIS. If the gentleman will indulge me a little 
further, of course the gentleman’s statement is not without 
precedent. Some governments do the very thing the gentleman 
advocates. But suppose you were in a State like Montana or 
Utah, or any other State, and there was a water power already 
in private ownership, then to set up a Government power by its 
side and charge a royalty to the Government, and secondly, an 
amortization fee and amortize it, would it not be impossible for 
the publicly-owned project to succeeed? 

Mr. SIMS. It would have a tendency to do that very thing. 
That is undoubtedly true. But, as I said, about one-half of our 
power is of that kind. Then I cited the State of California. The 
tax in California on the gross receipts is 5.6 per cent per annum 
on the gross receipts, and the average was sixty and some odd 
dollars per horsepower per annum, which made more than $3 
per horsepower per annum. Now, if California wanted to do the 
best thing it could ever do for its people, whenever that tax, 
treated as an amortization fund, equaled the value of that 
property, would be to have the Government take over the 
property and operate at cost in the public interest. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. In a moment. 

Gentlemen will remember that Sir Adam Beck testified, and 
it is in the hearings, that in 25 years a project at 1.8 per cent per 
annum on the investment was completely and perfectly amor- 
tized, and that some of the municipalities reduced their capital 
so rapidly that they had to reduce the price of the current to the 
consumer to keep them from amortizing in 7 or 8 or 10 years. 

Mr. FERRIS. The gentleman’s theory is more advanced in 
that than any of the bills that have been brought into the House, 
but I am afraid it would carry a burden on the property every 
year that would retard its early development. 

One would be a foolish person if he did not hope we could 
soon have the power as our own, and paid for, and amortized, 
and without any entangling alliances with private owners; but 
taking the gentleman’s view, which is an advanced one, and 
taking the provisions of this bill, or rather, the amendment to 
this bill, which provides. the Government with the alternatives 
either to let the power go forever or to pay back every cent that 
went into the investment, had not we better go back to the pro- 
vision we had in the original administration bill, and say, in 
the event of retaking we shall pay the fair value of the property 

and no more, which, in any case, shall be no more than the net 
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investment? In that event you will have preserved all the 
virtue there is in the net investment and the amortization fea- 
ture and at the same time you will not require from the Govern- 
ment or the community that seeks the ‘right to recover the 
property to pay more than it is actually worth. For example, 
at the end of the term it is up to the Government, or the city, 
or the State, or the county to pay for the property. Imme- 
diately the question arises, What are you going to pay for the 
property? Under this recapture clause written into this bill 
as it now stands one of two things only can be done: You must 
pay back every cent paid in, whether the machinery is worn out 
or not. But under a fair valuation provision in the original 
bill all you would have to do would be to pay back what the 
property was actually worth, not exceeding the original cost or 
the net investment, and if the chairman can get the House or 
the committee to go with him at all, it would be well to say 
the actual cost, and not in any event to exceed the original net 
investment. Then it would be safe for the community and for 
the Government. This would be fair all around. This would 
be exactly what we did in previous Congresses. 

Mr. SNELL. Did Sir Adam Beck, the head of the Hydro- 
electric Commission of Canada, show in his testimony what 
towns in Canada were successful under Government ownership? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. They are pointed out in detail. 

Mr. SNELL. From the reports of the commission that I 
looked over carefully I could not find the towns. 

Mr. SIMS. The towns keep on coming in under it. They have 
not increased their price at all, although their expenses are 
greater than they were before, 

Mr. SNELL. They are getting their prices during the war? 

Mr. SIMS. Under the hydroelectric commission in Canada, 
which has to furnish current at cost to the consumer, it is so 
attractive and so desirable that every town is getting in it just 
as fast as possible. 

Mr. SNELL. But they did not put in the charge of $250,000 
that the Government puts in every year. 

Mr. SIMS. I do not care, They are giving it to the consumers 
without profit. 

Mr. SNELL. Is it not a fancied less expense rather than a 
real less expense if all the costs are not actually put in? 

Mr. SIMS. Undoubtedly. But the assumption of the gentle- 
man from New York is not correct. 

Mr. SNELL. I would like to have it proven. 

Mr. SIMS. Because it shows that the entire expense was 
over $2,000,000 less than before, and the towns that get their 
current from the commission have vastly increased their use 
of it. 

Mr. SNELL. I appreciate that very well; but there were a lot 
of expenses in the first few years to the Toronto people. 

Mr. SIMS. I am glad if that is so. If the Government was 
liberal enough to pay a lot of initial expenses, that was a good 


thing. 

Mr. SNELL. But it all ought to be put in. 

Mr. SIMS. If the purchaser who pays the bill is delighted 
with it and the price is less than ever before, the purchaser does 
not care about that. 

Mr. FERRIS, The investment bankers or bond brokers, as 
they were called—did they gompare this bill with the Shields 
bill for the recapture? 

Mr. SIMS. One of them did. 

Mr. FERRIS, What was his reply? 

Mr. SIMS. He said this was infinitely better, from the in- 
vestment standpoint, than was the Senate bill. 

Now, some gentlemen seem to get the idea that this is what I 
propose. I do not propose to levy a charge or tax and then an 
additional tax as an amortization fund. Let the Government of 
the United States get absolutely nothing—just become a trustee 
for the project owner and collect from him a charge based upon 
gross receipts. Put it as anything you please. It is a com- 
pulsory, automatic amortization, and no State or municipality 
could possibly ignore it or invalidate it by reason of providing 
rates that would be confiscatory. That would constitute no 
charge at all on the part of the Government. 

What is the theory in this bill? It is that the Government is 
really borrowing money for 50 years for the purpose of putting 
in these projects, and instead of paying interest is letting the 
lender make what he can out of the project, subject, of course, 
to regulation. That is all of it, and the Government’s property 
ought to go back to the Government without a great deal of 
ciphering and without any ejectment suits. The Congress never 
will, in my judgment, 50 years from now make an appropriation 
to pay for the property in order to take it over for the Govern- 
ment. I do not think it will ever pay a dollar to repurchase, 
but in the meantime the Government can charge only a reason- 
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able charge upon gross receipts. It has kept that fund. In one 
instance it would be amortized in 20 or 30 years, where the com- 
mission, knowing there were large profits, could charge a higher 
rate, and where it was to build a power plant in a thinly-settled 
country it would charge the minimum. But whatever the charge, 
let it go to the credit of the owner in the Treasury of the United 
States, and whenever the charge, with the interest accumulated 
on it, equals the value of the property at any particular time, 
then the property becomes the property of the United States 
without any conditions whatever, except that the payments 
made in this way by the United States shall equal the fair value 
at the time and the fair value be limited by the various restric- 
tions that the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. FERRIS] mentions, 
and which have heretofore been carried in every bill. Then we 
do not swindle anybody, and it will not hurt private investors. 

I want to call your attention particularly to the fact that not 
a single private manufacturer of current in the Province of 
Ontario has gone out of business or gone into the hands of a 
receiver or has become bankrupt since the establishment of Gov- 
ernment ownership of hydroelectric power in that Province. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, Mr. Chairman, I want to ask the chair- 
man of the committee this question: Of course we have been 
very much interested in the elucidation of his theory with refer- 
ence to finally taking over all these plants by the Government. 
I want to ask the gentleman if it is his purpose to press in the 
committee this provision under the five-minute rule? 

Mr. SIMS. I have not offered an amendment. I did not offer 
it in the Committee on Water Power, and when I said what I 
did I spoke simply as an individual and stated that I was not 
representing the committee and not attempting to represent it. 
I know we all want to do that which is best for the country and 
that which will not prevent development. 

I am going to read to you what the attorney of the Montana 
Power Co. said with reference to the recapture provisions in 
this bill. The gentleman was Mr. Kelley, the ablest lawyer 
who appeared before us, in my judgment. Let me read to you 
what he said on the question of the recapture provision in this 
bill and of the absolute necessity for any good concern to amor- 
tize its plant. Under this bill as now reported there will be no 
inducement to amortize. In fact, there is an inducement not 
to do so; I mean to provide an amortization fund—that is, to 
make a reasonable charge and to take a part of it and lay it 
aside—which will lessen the final amount to be paid upon re- 
capture of the property. They will never do it. They will be 
foolish to do it. They will want just as big an unamortized 
and unappreciated property as they could have when the Gov- 
ernment takes it over. I will read to you what Mr. Kelley, of 
New York, says on this subject, and then I am going to yield 
the floor. Mr. Kelley, almost in the beginning of his state- 
ment, on page 291, says this: 

As I pate out this morning, the essential proposition upon which 
the whole financial fabric of this bill rests is the element of fair re- 
turn, because these various funds are only credited back against the 
original cost, when they are accumulated out of earnings in excess of a 
fair return. With the goanen of fair return undetermined, as it must 
of necessity be in the initial stages of the enterprise. the licensee is 
confronted with the probable situation—at least the possible situation— 
of working to the end of the license iod and them finding that by 
judicial definition of “fair return” his entire property account upon 
which he expected to realize upon its being taken over by the Govern- 
ment has been completely obliterated and wiped out. 

Now, why, gentlemen, should there be in this particular class of legis- 
lation any necessity for inserting these ambiguous and restrictive pro- 
visions that burden us and that are troublesome? 


He is speaking of the Merrill bill, the amended bill 


What is there pecullar to water-power enterprises, as distin, 
from any ordinary enterprise, that makes it essential to dð nguish 
and define with absolute rticularity in advance—50O years in ad- 
vanee—of a possible situation calling for its application, a rule un- 
alent decision and without interpretation to inform as 
s 


That is what Mr. Kelley, one of the ablest lawyers, says as 
to this provision. 
Again, on page 296, Mr. Kelley says: 


Section 15 contains the provisions which deal with the situation at 
the termination of the ori; license. Now, in the first place, It is a 
matter that it is less to argue from the stamipoint of the water- 
wer develo) „ that they believe that the original licensee should 

— lacini ght to the license, unless the Government exer» 


that if he Is willing to take them on as 


else 

. But there are two things I want to call to 
In the first place, if this bill becomes a law in the 
orm in which it is drafted through the exercise of the authority given 
the Government under section 10, before the expiration of 50 years the 
original cost will have been completely amortir. There U be no 
capital investment required from the subsequer: licensee, That is all 
right, perhaps, so far as the Government is cer corned, if the licensee 
has been permitted to make a fair return on his loney, but the ital 
investment may have been completely amortizet. It has been 

out. Now, I do not believe that it is just: I do not believe that it is 
right; and I do not believe that it is consistent with the spirit of our 


institutions to permit John Smith to step into the business of John 
Jones merely because a commission may have the legal authority to 
divest Smith and invest Jones. The idea undoubtedly prevails that 
under section 15 the subsequent licensee would have to invest a very 
considerable amount of money to take over a project. That might not 
be the case at all. The project —— been completely amortized, 
In such case there would be no net investment. It would be simply a 
question of business succession; therefore it seems to me that upon a 
basis of fair legislative policy, unless for cause shown some disqualify- 
ing reason exists, the original lleensee should have the preference so 
far ac subsequent licenses are conce: , unless the Government or a 
municipality wishes to take over the project. 

The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. STEPHENS] asked him a 
question, and Mr. Kelley answered: 

If you pass section 10 as it is drafted here, just as it is outlined in 
this bill, and if the project makes any financial perrel at all, the prob- 
abilities are that there will be nothing left at the end of the 50 years 
that will 2 — into original costs, because with no definite subsequent 
term provided. for—and that introduces another question as to the 
successive license—provision will 1 have to be made for com- 
2 amortizing principal of the investment within the 50-year 


The answer of the administration—«peaking of it now as the pro- 
nent of this bill—will be that such is not the case, for this reason: 
unt the bill provides that either at the end of the original license 
riod or of any iaer license period com tion must be made. 
ut that provision of the bill also contains th rovision: That while 
the terms of the original license are known definitely and settled in 
advance, the terms of the subsequent license at the expiration of the 
50 years shall be governed by the law and by the rules that are then 
in existence. These might give a year-to-year license a mere tenancy 
at will or other indefinite tenure. o investor looking to the security 
of the investment is going to advance money with the possibility con- 
fronting him that the subsequent license will be one at will, indetermi- 
nate in character, from year to year, or under conditions that can not 
now be foretold. And therefore insistence will be made for the com- 
lete amortization of the money invested within the 50-year — — 
ow, that answers the question as to whether or not there will any 
original cost left to figure in the recapture provisions. 


Then on page 298: 

The CHAIRMAN. Will not the Government own it absolutely then, in 
case of complete amortization? 

You will notice he has said it will be completely amortized it 
section 10 is complied with. He answers: 

In the case of complete amortization, I take it, all the Government 
would have to do would be to serve notice and take it over. 

Now, you see that Mr. Kelley, who is the attorney ef the 
Montana Water Power Co., says that under the bill, if the law 
is carried out, that it will completely amortize the property 
before the 50 years, and not a word is said about putting an 
excessive rate on the consumers. He is the attorney of the 
largest water power developed in the United States, He says 
it is absolutely necessary to do so, and he says it is wrong to 
put an inducement in there that is in there, to keep the operator 
of the property from keeping it up and maintaining it to its full 
efficiency, to prevent him from setting aside an amortization 
fund, a depreciation fund, and so forth, because he says that 
the very fact that you will have what is left unamortized will 
prevent-amortization, whereas he says good business experience 
demands that it shall be and will be amortized during the 
period. Under my plan it becomes a Government-owned project, 
to be disposed of as the Congress may at that time determine. 
But taking a navigation project which costs $198,000 per mile 
to canalize the river and to that add the cost of building the 
water-power plant, the electric-power plant, the transmission 
lines, the distribution plant, which will now cost $2 for every 
$1 that it would cost in normal times, when could it ever amor- 
tize? The commission ought to charge more per annum for a 
large-paying project than it would a weak, little, struggling 
power plant that is trying to develop some western community. 

Let us compare this with the railroad situation. Some rail- 
roads, upon a fair, nondiscriminative rate, make 20, 25, or 30 
per cent per annum upon their capital. Other railroads, weak 
and struggling, do exceedingly well if they make 4 or 5 per eent 
on their investment. Yet both railroads are under the same 
commission, operated under the same law, both getting the same 
reasonable rates. It was shown in the debate on the railroad- 
control bill that some railroads were making as much as 25 per 
cent per annum net. Now, suppose that the strong roads had 
to take care of the weak roads and make up the deficits of the 
weak, as will be done now, you could reduce the general charge 
and bankrupt no road. But the trouble about it is that the 
commission in fixing reasonable rates has got to make a rate 
that the weak roads can live on, and when a rate is made that 
the weak road can live on the strong road grows fat and rich 
and prosperous upon it. It will be just that way with water 
powers. A charge that would absolutely bankrupt a financially 
weak water-power company would not hurt or injure a water- 
power company more fortunately situated, and the complete 
amortization therefore should not take place at any particular 
stated time but only when the reasonable charge made by the 
commission, treated as an amortization fund, equals the value 
of the property. 


1918. 


Mr. HUMPHREYS. Is it the gentleman’s understanding that 
under this bil. the commission will fix one rate applicable every- 
where? 

Mr. SIMS. According to this bill if a State has no commission, 
no public-service commission, the commission provided in this 
bill will fix the rates. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. But it does not say the same rate every- 
where. 

Mr. SIMS. Oh, no. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS, The illustration that the gentleman gave 
with reference to the railroads had one rate. 

Mr. SIMS. No; not the same rate; it is a reasonable rate, 
and a reasonable rate is not confiscatory. 

Mr. SNELL. If the gentleman has any doubt about the amorti- 
zation proposition, why does he not put in the bill a just com- 
pensation? 

Mr. SIMS. There is no amortization about that. The just 
compensation is all right if you limit it. 

Mr. SNELL. Is it limited? 

Mr. SIMS. You can put anything you want into a license 
because it is not compulsory. If we were going to take over the 
plant, we would have to pay a reasonable compensation, 

Mr. SNELL. A just compensation. 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. Then, why not put it in the bill? 

Mr. SIMS. For the reason that we are granting a license 
without which no right to build the dam and structures exists 
in order that they may make money, and why should we not 
put in such terms and conditions as may be in the public in- 
terest? 

Mr. SNELL. Is it not for the interest of the people at large 
to have these water powers developed ? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. . 

Mr. SNELL. Then it is not altogether a private matter, is it? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Will the gentleman from Tennessee 
yield? 

Mr. SIMS. Certainly. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I want to say to the gentleman from 
New York that the provision of the Constitution that a just 
compensation shall be paid for private property for public use 
does not apply here at all. Here are water powers belonging 
to the people that we are undertaking to license to people to 
use under proper governmental regulations, and it is for Con- 
gress to prescribe the regulations. If they do not accede to the 
regulations, they do not have to build plants or operate them. 
The provision of the Constitution that I have referred to does 
not apply here, for they do not have any property in the water 
power and can not acquire any. 

Mr. SNELL, At the end of 50 years they would have an inter- 
est in it. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. That is true; but they must ‘acquire it 
under the provisions and regulations prescribed by Congress. 

Mr. SNELL. Is there any value in the water power unde- 
veloped and running to waste? 

Mr. FERRIS. There certainly is, enough so that the water- 
power companies under the license make it a basis for a loan, 
and ali through the life of that franchise they put it in as they 
did in Washington and Oregon, at a value of ten or twelve mil- 
lion dollars as a basis for fixing the rate that they would charge 
tks people, when the land cost them only about $1.25 an acre. 

Mr. SNELL. But there is no real value at all in the water 
power until it is developed. 

Mr. FERRIS. It is of very great value. It is the thing about 
which nothing can go forward, one that can not be dispensed 
with either in the initial or the close. So the gentleman can not 
say that the great falling water has no value. It has value 
more than anything else; like all other resources it loses nothing 
in the use because it is neither consumed, used up, nor gone. 

Mr. SNELL. It is of no use, of on value, until developed. 
What value are you getting out of it to-day in its undeveloped 
state? 

Mr. FERRIS. The money in the gentleman’s pocket is of no 
value until he takes it out to spend it, but he does not want to 
give license to the highwayman to rob him of it. 

Mr. DEWALT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. Certainly. 

Mr, DEWALT. As I understand the provisions of the bill, 
after a somewhat cursory reading thereof, it gives the commis- 
sion the power to locate the project upon the stream. That being 
so, how does section 23 comport with that idea? Section 23 
says: 

That the provisions of this act shall not be construed as revoking 
any permit or valid existing right of way heretofore nted, or as revok- 
ing any authority heretofore given pursuant to law, but any person, asso- 


ciation, corporation, State, or municipality, holding or possessing such 
permit, right of way, or authority may retain the same subject to the 
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conditions set forth in the nt thereof and subject to any and all 
rules and regulations applicable thereto and existing at the date of the 
approval of this act, or may apply for a license hereunder, and upon 
such application the commission may issue to any such applicant a 
license in accordance with the provisions of this act, and in such case 
the provisions of this act shall apply to such applicant as a licensee 
hereunder. 

Now, query, and I want the chairman's construction of this 
section. Suppose that on the banks of the Delaware River there 
is now existing a power plant which has been in existence under 
a charter which was granted by the State of Pennsylvania. As 
I understand this section, these rights as granted by the State 
of Pennsylvania are not interfered with by this act. Is that so? 

Mr. SIMS. Not unless they were in violation of existing law. 
Unless it is an obstruction to a navigable stream. 

Mr. DEWALT. I take it as a premise that thé corporation 
exercises the right along the navigable stream which it has 
obtained by the State charter, having inalienable rights that 
are not interfered with by the provisions of this bill. 

Mr. SIMS. No; as far as the provisions of the bill are con- 
cerned they are not interfered with. The bill does not interfere 
with them. 

Mr. DEWALT. If that is so, how would the act providing 
for utilization of water power along the stretch of the Dela- 
ware River, where there would be, possibly, and are a great 
many utility corporations using the water power, operate? 
How would the Government, using its privileges by license, 
supersede the powers given by the State to an existing corpora- 
tion having prior rights on the stream? How does the gentle- 
man think this section comports with that provision? 

Mr. SIMS. The bill provides that existing powers may come 
in and seek a license under the bill. If it should be permitted, 
it would be subject to the provisions of this bill but not before. 

Mr. DEWALT. That is a disjunctive. That gives existing 
corporations the right, but it does not say that they must do so. 
It does not come under the provisions of this section, I recur 
to the provision. For example, here are Mr. Dewarr and his as- 
sociates by charter given the right to use the water power for 
utility purposes, the generation of power for hydroelectric trans- 
fer, or whatever it may be. 

Now, Ferrts and his associates are determined to proceed 
under the provisions of this act, and they apply to the United 
States Government commission, created by this act, for a license. 
The United States Government desires to give them that license 
to use that power on the Delaware River. Here are 50 people 
or 50 corporations along the Delaware who have the present ex- 
isting rights. How do you make this section comport with the 
inalienable rights given by the State of Pennsylvania to these 
chartered corporations? In other words, does not the act be- 
come a nullity under such conditions? 

Mr. SIMS. It does not apply to them, as I understand it, at 
all. It does not apply to any existing water-power development 
that has been developed according to the laws under which it 
is chartered, either Federal or State, unless it does something 
that will be a violation of laws outside of and beyond this bill. 
This bill gives nobody any right to do that which would be un- 
lawful if the bill were not passed. 

Mr. DEWALT. In sther words, you take the position, as 
chairman of the committee, that existing rights granted by 
charter by any State are not interfered with by the provisions 
of this bill. 

Mr. SIMS. Absolutely; but I would not say that this con- 
firms any rights they have, provided the rights they assume are 
not according to existing law. 

Mr. DEWALT. Now, another query. Section 27 provides: 

Sec. 27. That nothing herein contained shall be construed as affect- 
ing or intending to affect or in any way to interfere with the laws of 
the respective States relating to the control, appropriation, use, or dis- 
tribution of water used in irrigation or for municipal or other uses, or 
any vested right acquired therein. 

As I construe that it appears to me to mean this: That the 
“vested right” acquired “ therein” applies to a vested right in 
the control of water, in the appropriation of water, in the use 
of water, or in the distribution of water used. How? Used in 
irrigation or for municipal or other uses. In the State of 
Pennsylyania, and no doubt in a great many other States, we 
have what are known as riparian rights. The man who owns 
the land along the banks of a stream has the right to the use of 
the water undiminished in quantity by the owner above, except 
in so far as the owner above may use the water for culinary 
and household purposes, including the watering of his stock, 
and if the owner above uses the water he must return the water 
to the stream in undiminished quantities, except in so far as I 
have stated, so that the lower riparian owner has the water in 
undiminished flow for any lawful purpose he may exercise, 
That is what is known as a vested right; it is a right that runs 
with the land. Therefore I inquire of the chairman, does this 
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provision in section 27 reserve and preserve the riparian rights 
of owners of the land along the banks of streams? If it means 
that, then I would like the affirmance of the committee in saying 
80, and if it does not, I would like to know what it does mean. 

Mr. SIMS. I want to say that there is no portion of the bill 
that is intended to conflict with any rights to which the genile- 
man refers. Let me read. Section 23 provides: 


revoking an rmit or valid existing right of way heretofore granted, 
or as 2 Eaa hority 
0 


possessing such permit, he f way, or authority may neg the same, 


ot the appeoa of 


Mr. DEWALT. But that has no reference to section 27. 

Mr. SIMS. It shows the spirit and purpose of the act is not 
to interfere with existing rights. 

Mr. DEWALT. Section 27 applies to something entirely 
different. 

Mr. SIMS. I think I know what the committee intended to 
mean it to apply to, and I would be willing to state what it is. 

Mr. DEWALT. That is what I wanted to know. 

Mr. SIMS. A number of power plants have been developed 
under laws heretofore passed, and there have been water 
powers developed under the revocable permit. This section 
provides that those powers should not be interfered with or 
conditions added to them unless they voluntarily come in. 

Mr. DEWALT. No; that is section 23; I am talking about 
section 27. Section 27 provides that nothing therein contained 
shall be construed as affecting or intending to affect, or in any 
way to interfere with the laws of the respective States relating 
to the control, appropriation, use, or distribution of water used 
in irrigation or for municipal or other purposes, or any vested 
right acquired therein. As I before stated, in reference to lands 
in Pennsylvania in regard to the riparian rights, a man who 
has land along a stream, whether it be a navigable stream or a 
nonnavigable stream, has the right to the use of that water for 
the watering of his lands, and the owner above can not take 
that water except for the purposes I have stated. If he does, 
he must return it to the stream in undimished quantity. That 
is the law. That is a vested right. You speak here of vested 
rights. Does this bill contemplate that for irrigation purposes 
of that character those rights are preserved when you use 
the phrases “ vested rights” and “ used in irrigation.” ' 

Mr. SIMS. It seems to me the section is as plain as it can 
be written in its application. Of course that is a matter of 
construction. It is intended not to affect the laws of the States 
regarding these rights. 

Mr. DEWALT. If that be the construction, then how does 
it become possible, under the provisions of this act to give an 
effective licefise to any corporation or any set of men who desire 
to use these waters? 

Mr. SIMS. If it would interfere with these rights? 5 

Mr. DEWALT. Yes. 

Mr. SIMS. It could not be done. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes; but I am trying to get through. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Will not the bill be workable in this way? 
These rights that the gentleman speaks of, the riparian rights, 
might be condemned by the licensee who would secure the flow- 
age rights in that way. 

Mr. DEWALT. I did not catch the gentleman’s remark. 

Mr. SINNOTT. I say the licensee under this bill would have 
the right to condemn these riparian rights of which the gentle- 
man spoke and secure the flowage rights in that way. 

Mr. DEWALT. He would, but the bill provides the condemna- 
tion shall take place in a forum to be selected by the grantee of 
the license, and that forum shall be either the district court or 
the court of the State in which the land is located, and it does 
seem to me that that is one of the things that does not protect the 
State’s rights nor the rights of the individual who has land in 
the State. 

Mr. SINNOTT. ‘That is the fact; you might go into the Fed- 
eral court? 

Mr. DEWALT. Yes. 

Mr. SINNOTT. I do not like that feature of the bill myself. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I have gone over this matter in 
a more or less desultory way, and of course have responded to 


. all interruptions because I thought I ought to do so and I 


thought, perhaps, it might shorten the length of time to be 
consumed if I should give answers satisfactory to the inquirer. 
It is getting late in the afternoon, and there is quite a number 
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of other important subjects embraced in the bill which I know 
will be well taken care of by other members of the committee, 
and therefore I shall not proceed to discuss the bill in its detnils 
any further, but I do want to appeal to the Members of the 
House, and I am appealing now to the Members who are not in 
sight, to attend the meetings of the committee and let us give 
this bill due and proper consideration and pass it as soon as we 
can consistent with such due and proper consideration. 

When we get into the amendment stage under the five-minute 
rule many things can be explained in connection with any 
amendment that may be offered to its provisions which would 
take up a great deal of time to do in general debate. All I 
wanted to do was to try to explain the general features of the 
bill as well as I could, and what I said about my own scheme 
of amortization was only a suggestion. I do not expect to 
insist on that at all. I am representing the committee rather 
than my own individual views. I heartily indorse the position 
taken by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Ferris] with 
reference to the recapture provision in connection with this 
bill, I know what we all want to do, and that is we want to 
do the best for the entire country. There is nobody here who 
is working for any special interest or desires to do so. As I 
said before, this bill provides potentially and to a great extent 
practically for development and to secure the greatest amount 
of development as early as possible. I do not know—I have 
seen something in the newspapers to the effect that a recess 
was being discussed. I do not know just how soon it is to 
be proposed, or anything about it; but inasmuch as we have 
begun the consideration of this bill, and inasmuch as it affects 
so many States in a local way and the whole United States in 
general, I do hope that we may remain here until we pass the 
bill in the House, because, as we are amending a Senate bill, 
Just as soon as it goes to the Senate, if the Senate sees proper 
and does not refer it to the committee, it can disagree to the 
House amendments and ask for a conference; and then a con- 
ference can take place during the recess if we have any recess: 
But I do not think the idea of a recess with the temperature 
in Washington so low that we have to wear fall overcoats or 
be very uncomfortable—I do not think we ought to have a 
recess until we finish this bill, and I do not believe anybody 
expects to do so, and I hope the recess talk will not interfere 
with the consideration of this bill. I hope we will all be here 
to-morrow, although it is Saturday, when you will hear some 
gentlemen on, this subject who will be very interesting and 
enlightening to you. With these few words I close my some- 
what lengthy and desultory speech and shall yield the floor to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Esckl]. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield before he does that? 
The gentleman's suggestion of appealing to the Members of 
the House who are not here—does the gentleman think they 
should be here? 

Mr. SIMS. I do not know why they are away; they may 
have reasons for being away that to them are imperative. 

Mr. WALSH. Then, I make the point of no quorum—— 

Mr. SIMS. I did not mean to suggest that I wanted the 
gentleman to do anything of that sort. What I meant to say 
was that I did not want this talk of a temporary recess during 
the session of the House to get the recess fever so completely 
and perfectly that they would be willing to take a long recess. 
I hope there will be no other talk of a legislative 

Mr. WALSH. If the gentleman does not care to have the 
point of no quorum made, it seems to me that he ought to be 
willing to rise now. He has occupied the floor with a very 
interesting and well-prepared speech; and if there are not 
going to be gentlemen here to listen to the other speeches—— 

Mr. SIMS. Let me say in that connection I see the point 
the gentleman makes. Now, if the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Esch, who has charge of one-half of the time, does not 
care to occupy the floor himself this afternoon, I have no objec- 
tion, not the slightest, as I do not want to put the gentleman 
from Wisconsin in the position of beginning his argument at 
a time when perhaps he will have very few Members present. 

Mr. ESCH. I did not intend to make any remarks this 
afternoon, but I had promised one or two Members on this 
side time for the balance of the afternoon. 

Mr. SIMS. If there is somebody on that side to use the time, 
as a matter of course I would be very glad for the gentleman 
to use it. 

Mr. WALSH. At what time does the gentleman expect to 
move to rise? 

Mr. SIMS. As Mr. Escu will be in charge of the time on 
that side, I should want to consult with him about it. I will 
move to rise in time and 8 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, in view of the gentleman's 
statement, I will withdraw the point of no quorum. 


1918. 
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Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr, Chairman, I make the point of no 
quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will count. [After counting.] 
Evidently there is no quorum present. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, in view of the condition which 
must be evident to everyone, I move that the committee do 
now rise—Mr,. Chairman, I will withdraw that motion and ask 
for a roll call. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Members failed to 


answer to thelr names: 


Anthony Fairchild, G. W. LaGuardia Saunders, Va, 
Ashbrook Fess arsen Scott, Iowa i 
Austin Flood Lehlbach Scott, Pa. 
Bacharach Fiynn Lesher Seully * 

ner Focht ' Linthicum Sells 7 
Ra rnhart Fordney Littlepage Shackleford 
Rell "oss Longworth Sherwood 
Rlack Freeman Lutkin Shouse 
Bland, Ind, Fuller, III. Landeen Siegel 

Sowers Fuller, Mass. McAndrews Sisson 
Britten Gillett McCormick Slayden 

roc Glass MeCulloch Riemp 
Burnett Glynn McKenzie Sloan 
Butler Godwin, N. C. Morino Smith, Mich, 
Caldwell 3004 McLaughlin, Pa, Smith, C. B. 
Campbell, Kans, Goodall Madden Smith, T. F. 
Campbell, La. Gordon Magee Snyder 1 
Cannon Goula Maher Stafford a 
Caraway Graham, III. Mann Stedman f 
Carew Graham, Pa. Mason Steenerson 
Carlin Gray, N. J. Mays Stephens, Nebr. 
Carter, Mass. Greene, Mass, Meeker Sterling, III. 
t handler, Okla Gregg Merritt Ster ins, Pa. 
Clark, Fla, Gri st Miller, Minn, Stevenson 

‘lark, Pn. Gr.fin Moore, Pa, Stiners 
Claypool amin Morin Strong 
Cleary Hamilton, N. V. Mott Sullivan 
Connally. Tex. Haskell Mudd Sweet - 
Cooper, W. Va. Hawley Nelson Swift 
Cople Hayes Nicholls, S. C. Switzer 
Costello Heaton Nolan Talbott 
Cramton Heintz Norton Templeton 
Crosser Hersey O’Shaunessy ‘Tompson 
Currie, Mich, Ilicks Paige Tillman 
Dale, N. Y. Holland Platt Towner 
Darrow Holl ngsworth Polk Treadway 
Davidson Hood Porter Van Dyke 
Delaney Houston Pou Fare 
Dempsey Howard Powers Venable 
Denison Humphreys Purnell Volat 
Denton Husted Ragsdale Waldow 
Dies Uutchinson Rainey, II. T, Walker 
Dill Ireland Ramsey Ward 
Dillon James Ramseser Watson, Va 
Dominick Johnson, S. Dak. Rankin Weaver 
Donovan Johnson, Wash, - Rayburn Welling 

ling Juul Iten vis Wha 

Joolittle Kahn Riordan Wilson, III. 
Doughton Kearns Roberts Wilson, Tex. 
Dowell Kehoe Robinson Wingo 
Drane Ke ley, Mich, Rogers Winslow 
Drukker Kelly, Pa. RNomjue Wood, Ind. 
Dyer Kennedy, R. I. Rose Weods, Iowa 
Eagan Key, Ohio Rowe Young, N. Dak. 
Edmonds ess, Pa, Rowland Young, Tex. 
Kiliott Kincheloe Russell Zihlman 
HEiston Ing Sabath 
Emerson K u ald Sanders. Ind. 
Kstopinal Kitchin sanders, N. X. 


Fairchild, B. L. Kreider Sanford 


Thereupon the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Wrens, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee, having under consideration the bill S. 1419, the water- 
power bill, and finding itself without a quorum, he had or- 
dered the roll to be called, that 195 Members had answered to 
their names, and that he therewith presented a list of the ab- 
sentees for printing in the Journal and the RECORD. 

The committee resumed its session. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Escu] is recognized. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. La FOLLETTE]. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to know what the 
President's message is. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chairman of the committee has no 
right to state what it is, even if he knew. But he does not 
know. The gentleman from Washington [Mr. La Forrerre} 
will proceed. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Wess, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee had had under consideration the bill (S. 1419) to amend 
an act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of dams 
across navigable waters,” approved June 21, 1906, as amended 


by the act approved June 23, 1910, and to provide for the im- 
provement and development of waterways for the uses of inter- 
state and foreign commerce, and had come to no resolution 
thereon. 


CONFERENCE REPORT—CHARTER RATES, ETC. 


Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to present the con- 
ference report on the bill H. R. 12009, for printing under the 
rules. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Conference report on H. R, 12099, to confer on the President powers 
to 1 charter rates and freight rates, and to requisition vessels, 
and fer other purposes. 


The SPEAKER. The report Is ordered printed under the 
rules. 
VETO MESSAGE—AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL (H. 
NO. 1229). 
The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States: 
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To the House of Representatives: 

I regret to return without my signature so important a meas- 
ure as H. R. 9054, entitled “An act making appropriations for 
the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1919,” but I feel constrained to do so because of my very 
earnest dissent, from the point of view of principle as well as 
of wise expediency, from the provision of that part of section 14 
which prescribes a uniform minimum price for No. 2 northern 
spring wheat of $2.40 per bushel. 

I dissent upon principle, because I believe that such inelastic 
legislative price provisions are insusceptible of being admin- 
istered in a way that will be advantageous either to the pro- 
ducer or to the consumer, establishing, as they do, arbitrary 
levels which are quite independent of the normal market con- 
ditions, and because I believe that the present method of regu- 
lation by conference with all concerned has resulted in the 
most satisfactory manner, considering the complexity and va- 
riety of the subject matter dealt with. 

It is evident that the present method of determining the price 
to be paid for wheat has had the most stimulating effect upon 
production, the estimated crop of spring wheat for this year 
exceeding all high records in a very remarkable and gratifying 
way. By an overwhelming majority of the farmers of the 
United States the price administratively fixed has been re- 
garded as fair and liberal, and objections to it have come only 
from those sections of the country where, unfortunately, it has 
in recent years proved impossible to rely upon climatie condi- 
tions to produce a full crop of wheat, and where, therefore, 
many disappointments to the farmer have proved to be un- 
avoidable. 

Personally I do not belleve that the farmers of the country 
depend upon the stimulation of price to do their utmost to serve 
the Nation and the world at this time of crisis by exerting them- 
selves to an extraordinary degree to produce the largest and 
best crops possible. Their patriotic spirit in this matter has 
been worthy of all praise and has shown them playing a most 
admirable and gratifying part in the full mobilization of the 
resources of the country. To a very greatly increased pro- 
duction of wheat they have added an increased production of 
almost every other important grain, so that our granaries are 
likely to overflow, and the anxiety of the nations arrayed 
a sae Germany with regard to their food supplies has been 
relieved. 

The administrative method of agreeing upon a fair price has 
this very great advantage which any element of rigidity would 
in large part destroy, namely, the advantage of flexibility, of 
rendering possible at every stage and in the view of every 
change of experience a readjustment which will be fair alike 
to producer and consumer. 

A fixed minimum price of $2.40 per bushel would, it is esti- 
mated, add $2 per barrel to the price of flour; in other words, 
raise the price of flour from the present price of $10.50 at the 
mill to $12.50 at the mill, and inasmuch as we are anticipating 
a crop of approximately 900,000,000 bushels of wheat this in- 
crease would be equivalent to the immense sum of $387,000,000. 

Such an inerease of the price of wheat in the United States 
would force a corresponding increase in the price of Canadian 
wheat. The allied Governments would, of course, be obliged to 
make all of their purchases at the increased figure, and the 
whole seale of their financial operations in this country, in 
which the Government of the United States is directly assist- 
ing, would be thereby correspondingly enlarged. The increase 
would also add very materially to the cost of living, and there 
would inevitably ensue an increase in the wages paid in practi- 
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cally every industry in the country. These added financial and 
economic difficulties, affecting practically the whole world, can 
not, I assume, have been in contemplation by the Congress in 
passing this legislation. 
Wooprow WILSON, 
Tue WHITE HOUSE, 2 
12 July, 1918. ©, 7 
Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the veto message be 
laid before the House for consideration. I ask for the regular 
order. 
The SPEAKER. The question is, Will the House agree, upon 
a reconsideration, to pass the Agricultural appropriation bill 
the objections of the President of the United States to the con- 
trary notwithstanding? 
Mr. LEVER. Upon that, Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and 


nays. 

The SPEAKER. You do not have to do it. The Constitution 
enforces it. 

Mr. MONDELL rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Wyoming rise? 

Mr. MONDELL. To make the point of order that there is no 
quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. [After counting.] 
One hundred and fifty-seven gentlemen are present, not a 
quorum. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of 
the House. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will make this suggestion, if the 
gentleman will permit: The Constitution requires the calling 
of the roll. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. That was the thought that I 
had in mind and suggested to the gentleman in discussing the 
matter of making the point of no quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee moves a call 
of the House. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, would it be in order to make 
a request to have this matter come up to-morrow? Nothing 
now evidently——— 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. There being no quorum present, 
nothing can be done except a call of the House or adjournment. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Then I move, Mr. Speaker, that the House do 
now adjourn. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Upon a call of the House now will the vote be 
had upon this? 

The SPEAKER. It would not. Nothing is before the House. 
There is no quorum present. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
say that it is my desire that this vote might come immediately 
upon the main proposition, but if a gentleman saw fit to make 
the point of no quorum and the point of no quorum is sustained, 
then there would be nothing to do but a call of the House and 
to make a proposition after that. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WALSH. Assuming that the demand for a call of the 
House is withdrawn and a roll call is had upon the veto mes- 
sage and the roll call develops no quorum, will it not be neces- 
sary, in case the House should adjourn, to take another vote 
upon the veto? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. But the point of no quorum is 
determined, and therefore there is only one of two things to 
do—to have a call of the House or to have the House adjourn. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee is entirely 
correct. The gentleman from Tennessee moves a call of the 
House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arms will notify the absentees, and the Clerk will 
call the roll. 

Mr. HAUGEN. 
adjourn? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair never heard the gentleman make 
that motion. 

Mr. HAUGEN. 
on that motion. 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman made the motion to ad- 
journ, a motion to adjourn is in order. The question is on 
agreeing to that motion. 

The question was taken, and the motion was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. A call of the House is ordered. The 
Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will 


Mr. Speaker, what becomes of my motion to 


I made a motion to adjourn, and I insist 
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notify the absentees, and the Clerk will call the roll. The 
answer is“ present“ or “ here.” 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Antbony Elliott Kelley, Mich. Rowland 
Ashbrook + Elston Kelly, Pa. tussell 
Austin Emerson Kennedy, R. I Sanders, Ind. 
Bacharach Estopinat ey, Ohlo Sanders, N. X. 
Baer „ Fairchild, B. L. Kiess. Pa. Santo 
Bell „ Fairchild, G. W. Kincheloe Saunders, Va. 

lac 8 Fess ing Scott, Iowa 
Bland, Ind. Flood ih Kreider Scott, Pa. 

wers EFlynn * LaGuardia Scully 
Britten *. Fordney | Langley Sells 
Brodbeck ‘oss Larsen Shackleford 
Burnett Frear Lehlbach Sherwood 
Butler Freeman Lesher Siegel 
Caldwell Fuller, III Littlepage Slayden 
Campbell, Kans. Fuller, Mass. Lufkin Slemp 
Campbell, La. andy Tundecn Sloan 
Cannon Gillett McAndrews Smith, Mich. 
Cantrill Glass McCormick Smith, C. B. 
Caraway Glynn McCulloch Smith, T. F. 
Carew Godwin, N. C, McKenzie Snyder 
Carlin Mekinle, Stafford 
Carter, Ma Goodall McLaughlin, Pa. Stedman 
Chandler, Okla Gordon Madden Steenerson 
urch Gould Ma Ar! Stephens, Nebr, 

Clark, Fla Graham, III Maher Ziy Sterling. Pa. 
Clark, Pa. Graham, Pa Mann 2 Stevenson 
Claypool Gray, N. J. Mason tiness 
Cleary Greene, Mass. Mays Strong 
Connally. Tex. G Meeker Sullivan 
Cooper, W. Va. Griest Merritt wee 
Cop a. Griffin Miller, Minn. Swift 
Costello Hamill p Morin Switzer 

‘ox Hamilton, N. Y. Mudd Talbott 
Cramton Haskell Nolan ‘Templeton 

rosser Hayden Norton Thompson 
Currie, Mich. Hayes Oliver, N. X. Tillman 
Dale, N Heaton O’Shaunessy ‘Treadway 
Darrow Heintz Paige Van Dyke 
Davidson Hersey * Platt Vare 
Delaney Hicks 5 Polk Voigt 
Dempsey Holland Porter Waldow 
Denison Hollingsworth Pou Walker 
Denton Hood Powers yard 
Dies Houston Purnell Watson, Va. 
Dill Howard Ragsdale Weaver 
Dillon Humphreys Ramsey Welling 
Dominick Husted Ramseyer Whaley 
Donovan Hutchinson Rankin Wilson, Tex. 
Doolin. Ireland Rayburn Winslow 
Doughton James Reavis Wood, Ind. 
Dowell Johnson, 8. Dak, Riordan Woods, Iowa 
Drane Johnson, Wash. Roberts Young, N. Dak. 
Drukker Jun! Robinson Young, Tex. 
Dyer Kahn Romjue Zihiman 
Eagan Kerns Rose 
Edmonds Kehoe Rowe 


The SPEAKER. On this call 209 gentlemen have answered 
to their names, not a quorum. 


ADJOURNMENT. 
Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 15 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Saturday, July 18, 
1918, at 12 o’clock noon. : 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIV. executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of communication from the Secretary of War sub- 
mitting a deficiency estimate of appropriation required by the 
Ordnance Department of the Army for submarine mines and 
appliances, Panama Canal, for the fiscal year 1918 (II. Doc. 
No. 1221) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. t 

2. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a letter 
from the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, together with 
report of Col. George A. Zinn, Corps of Engineers, with map 
on a preliminary examination of main ship channel in or near 
the mouth of Columbia River on the southerly or Oregon side 
from a point in the vicinity of Point Adams to a point a short, 
distance above Tongues Point (H. Doc. No. 1222); to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed with 
illustrations. A 

8. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
original papers relating to the claim of Sylvester Lane, as 
alleged helpless child of Reuben Lane, late of ‘Troop B, Four- 
teenth Pennsylvania Cavalry (H. Doc. No. 1223); to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions and ordered to be printed. 

4. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary ex- 
amination of Pithlachascotee River, Mla. (H. Doc. No. 1224); 
0 Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be 
Print ; 


1918. 


5. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary ex- 
amination of Lynchs River, S. C. (H. Doc. No. 1225); to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed. 

6. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary ex- 
amination of Broad Creek, Pamlico County, N. C. (H. Doc. No. 
1226) ; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to 
be printed with illustration. 

7. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting informa- 
tion regarding the taking and exhibition of still and moving 
pictures of war preparations and of the American Expeditionary 
Force (H. Doc. No, 1227); to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. WEBB, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 3529) to repeal the act entitled “An 
net to incorporate the National German-American Alliance,” ap- 
proved February 25, 1907, reported the same without amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 754), which said bill and 
report were referred to the House Calendar, 4 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred 
the bill (H. R. 12697) to amend section 53 of the Judicial Code, 
reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a re- 
port (No. 753), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Ilouse Calendar. | 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
tESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. VENABLE, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 10129) to transfer Frederick 
W. Cobb from the list of chief machinists, United States Navy, 
to the list of chief pay clerks, United States Navy, reported 
the same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 
755), Which said bill and report were referred to the Private 
Calendar, 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: ` 

By Mr. HULL of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 12704) to authorize 
the importation without the payment of duty of sundry articles 
for the American National Red Cross, to be donated or used by 
it solely to or for the benefit of the land or nayal forces of the 
United States or its allies or for the relief of the civilian popula- 
tion of the United States or of its allies; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 

By Mr. GREEN of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 12705) providing for 
the taxation of articles of commerce in the production of 
which child labor is employed; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. BARKLEY: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 314) declur- 
ing Sunday, July 14, 1918, to be a national holiday; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TAGUE: Corcurrent resolution (H. Gon. Res. 49) 
favoring immediate home rule for Ireland; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. : 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BARNHART: A bill (H. R. 12706) granting a pension 
to Georgia Tuley ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. BESHLIN: A bill (H. R. 12707) for the relief of Jack 
Bell; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 12708) to 
curry into effect the findings of the Court of Claims in the case 
of Almeron E. Calkins; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. HULL of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 12709) granting a 
pension to Marion E. Strunk; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LONGWORTH: A bill (H. R. 12710) granting a pen- 
sion to Caroline Knierim; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. $ 

By Mr. McARTHUR: A bill (HI. R. 12711) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Clara A. Joy; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. q 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 12712) for the relief of Gecrge F. de 
Maranville; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McCLINTIC: A bill (II. R. 12718) granting a pension 
to Patience Burton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS. ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: j 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Memorial of Committee on 
Industrial Medicine and Surgery, favoring passage of Senate 
joint resolution No, 63 creating a reserve of the Public Health 
Service; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also (by request), memorial of citizens of the United States, 
Russia, Finland, Norway, Sweden, and others, at Minneapolis, 
Minn., asking recognition of the Soviet government for Russia; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also (by request), memorial of officers and directors of the 
Baxter Springs (Kans.) Chamber of Commerce, favoring na- 
tional prohibition as a war measure; to the Gommittee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also (by request), petitions of Farmers’ Union and Grange, 
at Spokane, Wash., and Jewell Mayes, of Jefferson City, Mo., 
favoring $2.50 as the price for wheat; to the Committee on 
Agriculture, 

Also (by request), petition of the Greek-American National 
Union, pledging support to the United States in the prosecution 
of the war ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also (by request), petition of citizens of Valentine, Nebr., fa- 
voring national prohibition as a war measure; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also (by request), petition of Laura Parrett York, of Good 
Hope, Ohio, favoring war-time prohibition ; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also (by request), petition of sundry citizens, relative to war 
profiteering in the United States; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also (by request), memorial of Irish Progressive League, rela- 
pre to home rule for Ireland; to the Committee on Foreign 

airs. 

Also (by request), petition of the American Federation of 
Labor, of Washington, D. C., favoring passage of a bill to create 
a national conservatory of music and art; to the Committee 
on Education. 

Also (by request), memorial of the Democratic State com- 
mittee of New York, pledging loyalty and support to the country 
in the war; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. BROWNING: Petition of sundry citizens of Swedes- 
boro, N. J., urging nation-wide prohibition during the period of 
the war; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CAREW: Resolution of the National Editorial Asso- 
ciation, urging the repeal of section 1101 of the war-revenue act, 
relating to second-class postage rates; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CARTER of Massachusetts: Petition of members of 
Allston Methodist Episcopal Church, Allston, Mass., prohibiting 
the sale of distilled liquors and the manufacture of malt and 
vinous liquors; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: Preamble and resolutious 
adopted by the Lithuanians of Kenosha, Wis., on July 4, extend- 
ing to the United States of America assurances of their alle- 
giance to its cause, to which they pledge their lives, fortunes, 
and sacred honor; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ESCH: Petitions of sundry citizens of the State of 
Wisconsin, favoring war prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, resolution of the American Federation of ‘Labor, favor- 
ing the establishment of a national conservatory of musie end 
art; to the Committee on Education. 

Also, petition of chiropractors and other citizens of Wiscon- 
sin, asking that chiropractors be given an opportunity to serve 
the Army and Navy; to the Connnittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PRATT: Petition favoring the prohibition of the hev- 
erage liquor ‘traffic during the period of the war as a war meas- 
ure, from Veteran Woman's Christian Temperance Union of 
Millport and Pine Valley, N. V.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, resolutions adopted at a public meeting held in Bath, 
Corning, and Waverly, all in the State of New York, in relation 
to a propaganda in behalf of polygamy in the United States; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SNELL: Petition of ©. H. Leonard, G. J. Hinsdale, 
E. II. Dexter, Arthur Dexter, A. J. Doty, M. H. Craig. G. II. 
Simpson, W. E. Heptonstall, and M. Creighton, all of Rensse- 
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Jaer Falls, N. V., favoring war prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. Ren i - 
Also, petition of Pearl Dexter, Maria Jenkins, G. L. Puffer, 

Lottie V. Foss, Martha M. Crane, A. B. Van Ick, Edith M. 
Blair, Viola L. Crane, William S. Blair, W. S. Lent, O. P. 
Crane, and G. H. Fredenburg, all of Rensselaer Falls, Ne eA 
favoring war prohibition; to the Committee on the J udiciary, 

Also, petition of Floyd H. Green, W. J. Oakey, R. S. Daggett, 
A. G. Fletcher, Grace E. Blanvelt, Gertrude V. Blanvelt, May 
L. Cook, Renwick. F. A. Macdonald, Ruth E. Macdonald, A. G. 
Kennedy, Mrs. Belle Avery, Mrs. Ethel Mead, Miss E. Bush, 
Mrs. Fred Dunway, Mrs. A. Getman, W. A. Walton, Mrs. Nellie 
G. Scott, Mrs. Lizzie V. Morhous, Mrs. Mattie M. Long, Mrs. 
Alexander McKinlay, Mrs. Clara M. Nelson, Miss Eva A. WII. 
liams, Mrs. Cora B. Walton, Mrs. Jennie S. Liscomb, Maud 
Liscomb, Mrs. Flora Liscomb, and Mr. and Mrs. H. L. Lobdell, 
all of Saranac Lake, N. V., favoring war prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of A. P. Moses, P. F. O'Connor, Hattie L. O' Con- 
nor, Alice M. Hawkins, Minnie A. Overett, R. S. Murray, L. F. 
Guyott, C. W. Patterson, G. N. Boardway, Charles O. Daily, 
George H. Nickolson, T. A. Hutchins, Roy H. Taylor, F. G. 
Roby, O. E. Lawrence, F. M. Spencer, B. J. Broaghton, G. C. 
Tracy. E. B. Lester, Elva A. Williamson, Alzina M. Roby, Ernest 
H. Berry, Mrs. Bertha Tracy, Bertha L. Paddock, M. M. Badger, 
C. Hawley, E. M. Fermaro, Mrs. K. Moulton, all of Malone, 
N. V., favoring war prohibition; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

Also, petition of Elwood Nokes, Mrs. Florence A. Nokes, Ernest 
B. Hoadley, sr., Ernest B. Hoadley, jr., Eugene A, Hoadley, Ellen 
S. Hoadley, Frinda Hoadley, Mrs. Edith Hoadley, O. E. Hoadley, 
W. S. Ordway, John C. Wright, Charles W. Armstrong, II. D. 
Cushman, Raymond F. Fisher, W. L. Barlow, D. A. Sperry, Adam 
Gushman, Mr. Chapman, George A. Davis, all of Westville, 
N. V., favoring war prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 

By Mr. TAGUE: Petition of the American Federation of 
Labor, advocating establishment of a free national conserva- 
tory of music at Washington, D. O. ; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 


SENATE. 
SATURDAY, July 13, 1918. 


(Legislative day of Thursday, July 11, 1918.) 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 

uorum. 
- The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Benct Jones, N. Mex. Smith, Ga. 


Nugent 


Rorah Jones, Wash. Penrose Smith, S. C. 
Chamberlain Kenyon Saulsbury Smoot 
Fernald Knox Shafroth Underwood 
‘Tale Martin Sheppard Vardaman 
Henderson Myers Simmons 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Twenty-three Senators only 
have answered to their names, The Secretary will eall the 
roll of absentees. 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators, and 
Mr. Curtis, Mr. KENDRICK, Mr. Kuna, Mr. McCumber, Mr. Nor- 
ris, Mr. Reep, Mr. SHERMAN, Mr. Surenps, Mr. STERLING, Mr. 
‘Swanson, Mr. THompson, Mr. WALSH, and Mr. WATSON 
answered to their names when called. č 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore (Mr. SAULSBURY). I wish to 
nnnounce the absence of my colleague [Mr. Worcorr] on im- 
portant business. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The junior Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Townsenp] is necessarily absent on account of illness 
in his family. I will let this announcement stand for the day. 
> Mr. Cour, Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, Mr. Lenroor, Mr. MOKELLAR, 
Mr. Harbino, Mr. New, Mr. RANSDELL, Mr. POINDEXTER, Mr. 
BANKHEAD, Mr. Wapsworrn, Mr. THoatas, Mr. PoMERENE, Mr. 
SUTHERLAND, Mr. Lewis, Mr. Overman, Mr. Sarr of Michigan, 
Mr. France, and Mr, TRAMMELL entered the Chamber and 
answered to their names. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I wish to announce that my colleague 
[Mr. Gorr]-is absent on account of illness. 

Mr. KING. I wish to announce that the senior Senator from 
Kentucky IMr. Jaates] is detained by illness; that the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. Wrertaars] and the junior Senator from 
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Kentucky [Mr. BeckHam] are necessarily absent; and that the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHurst] is detained by illness in 
his family. Erk 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Fifty-four Senators have 
answered to their names. There is a quorum present. 


BATIFICATION OF CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair desires to state 
to the Senate that he has received, addressed to the Vice 
President, a communication from the governor of the State of 
Georgia, inclosing a certificate of the ratification by the legis- 
lature of that State of the proposed prohibition amendment to 
the Constitution. The communication will be placed on the 
files of the Senate. 

TELEGRAPH CONTROL. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair also has a tele- 
gram from the organization of Western Union telegraphers now 
in session in Chicago, being a protest addressed to the Vice 
President against the passage of the pending joint resolution, 
which he will hand to the Secretary for proper disposition, 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by G. F. 
Turner, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed 
the following bills, with amendments, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate: 

S. 4194. A bill granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows 
and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors; 

S. 4548. A bill granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows 
and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors; and 

S. 4722. A bill granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows 
and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors, 

The message also announced that the House agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 12099) to confer on the President power to prescribe 
charter rates and freight rates and to requisition vessels, and 
for other purposes. 

The message further announced that the House agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 10852) to provide for the appointment of a commission 
to standardize screw threads. £ 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of thé House 
had signed the following enrolled bills, and they were thereupon 
signed by the President pro tempore : 

H. R. 8889. An act for the establishment of Oswego, in the 
State of New York, as a port of entry for immediate transporta- 
tion without appraisement of dutiable merchandise ; and 

II. R. 12002. An act for the establishment of Bar Harbor, in 
the State of Maine, as a port of entry and delivery for the imme- 
diate transportation without appraisement of dutiable merchan- 
dise. 

PËTITIONS. 


Mr. CURTIS (for Mr. Lopar) presented petitions of sundry 
citizens of the State of Massachusetts, praying for national pro- 
hibition as a war measure, which were ordered to lle on the table. 

Mr. ASHURST presented a telegram in the nature of a 
petition from the Arizona State Council of. Defense, praying 
that appropriations be made to recruit labor, which was referred 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. COLT presented resolutions adopted by the school com- 
mittee of Providence, R. I., favering universal military training, 
which were referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Mr. LENROOT presented no petition of sundry citizens of 
the State of Wisconsin, praying for the submission of a Federal 
suffrage amendment to the legislatures of the several States, 
which was ordered to lic on the table. 

Mr. MYERS presented a petition of the Rotary Club of Ana- 
conda, Mont., praying foren Federal investigation of the present 
high cost of gasoline, which was referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: : 

By Mr. SMITH of Maryland: 

A bill (S. 4826) to amend an act entitled “An act to authorize 
the President to increase temporarily the Military Establish- 


1918. 


ment of the United States,” approved May 18, 1917; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, ey: 
By Mr. WATSON: 3 t 
A bill (S. 4827) granting an increase of pension to William F. 
Craig; to the Committee on Pensions. : 
By Mr. McKELLAR: 
A bill (S. 4828) granting a pension to George W. Hacker 
(with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions, 
By Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN:. 
A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 166) authorizing the President 
to appoint a commission to investigate the subject of narcotic 
and habit-forming drugs; to the Committee on Finance. 


APPROVAL OF HYDROELECTRIC BONDS. 
Mr. JONES of Washington submitted the following resolution 
(S. Kes. 285), which was read, considered by unanimous con- 


sent, and agreed to: 
Resolved, That the Capital Issues Committee be directed to send to 


the Senate copies of all papers, communications, reports on file 
with it or with its district committee at San Francisco, or any, other 
of its committees or subcommittees or relating to 


representatives, 
the application of the city of Seattle, in the State of Washington, for 
approvat of hydroelectric bonds, 


NATIONAL GUARD OFFICERS. 


Mr. McKELLAR submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
286), which was read, considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of War be, and is hereby, e ped pk 

requested to furnish the Senate the names of all National 8 officers 

that have been dism from the service since the beginning of the 

present war, by States, together with the rank of each officer and the 

mi agin to which he belonged and the dates and causes of dis- 
ssal. 


ADDRESS DY SECRETARY DANIELS AT NAVAL ACADEMY. 


Mr, SWANSON. Mr. President, I ask that the address of 
the Secretary of the Navy to the graduation class of 1918 at 
the commencement exercises at the Naval Academy at An- 
napolis June 6, 1918, be printed as a public document. It is 
en admirable address. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that it be referred to the Committee on 
Printing. 

Mr. SWANSON. It is not asked that it go in the RECORD, 
but to be printed as a public document. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘The rule is that such matters shall be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Printing. 

Mr. SWANSON. I ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
as a publie document. Does the Senator object? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. I ask that it go to the Committce on 
Printing. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under objection, the ad- 
dress will be referred to the Committee on Printing. 


STANDARDIZATION OF SCREW THREADS. 
Mr. KENYON submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (II. R. 
10852) to provide for the appointment of a commission to 
standardize screw threads, having met, after full and free con- 
ference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their 
respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8, and agree 
to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 9, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed insert 
“six months“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

WILLIAM S. Kenyon, 
W. G. HARDING, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
WILLIAM A. ASHBROOK, 
E. E. ROBERTS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 
PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
4194) granting pensions and incrense of pensions to certain 
@ldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and 
dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors, 

Mr. WALSH. I move that the Senate disagree to the amend- 
ments of the House and request a conference with the House on 
the disagreeing yotes of the two Houses thereon, the conferees 
on the part of the Senate fo be appointed by the Chair. 
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The motion was agreed to; and the President pro tempore 


appointed Mr. Warst, Mr. Troaras, and Mr. Smoor conferees 
on the part of the Senate, 7 : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
4722) granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain 
soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certhin widows and 
dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors, ; 

Mr. WALSH. I move that the Senate disagree to the amend- 
ments of the House and request n conference with the House on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, the conferees 
on the part of the Senate to be appointed by the Chair, 

The motion was agreed to; and the President pro tempore 
appointed Mr. Watsu, Mr. THoaras, and Mr. Smoor conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
4543) granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain 
soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and 
dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors, 

Mr. WALSH. I move that the Senate disagree to the amend- 
ments of the House and request a conference with the House or 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, the conferees 
on the part of the Senate to be appointed by the Chair, 

The motion was agreed to; and the President pro tempore 
appointed Mr. Wars, Mr. Tuomas, and Mr. Smoor conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 


THE FALL OF THE BASTILLE—SITUATION IN RUSSIA. 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, 129 years ago to-morrow the 
people of France won their first distinct victory in the fight for 
freedom. No people had ever been subjected to a more cruel 
and exacting tyranny, a more soulless and relentless bureau- 
cracy, and no people ever disclosed greater courage or greater 
capacity for endurance in a great cause than the French people 
in their struggle for free institutions, 

In the young days of our Republic we sympathized deeply 
with France and felt ourselves very near to the French people 
as they went forward in the cause of free government. To 
them we owed a deep sense of gratitude. In the heart of the 
young Republic of the West dwelt a genuine love for the 
French people. The common cause of liberty brings us again 
in closest friendship. It is our hope that this friendship, 
founded in common respect and common ideals rather than 
selfish interests resting in contracts, may be enduring. The 
hour of common danger, of common sacrifice, naturally draws 
more closely the bonds of affection. But when the war shall 
have passed and selfish and commercial interests again come 
to assert their sway, let us bear in mind the underlying ideals 
and principles of both peoples. ‘They will constitute a safe 
passport to a friendly and durable understanding. 

As a preface to my very brief remarks upon this matter I 
rend a paragraph or two from Mr. Carlyle’s description of the 
fall of the Bastille. It is found in Chapter VI of his History 
of the French Revolution: 

But to the living and struggling n new fourteenth morning dawns. 
Under all roofs of this distracted city is the nodus of a drama, not 
untragical, crowding toward solution. The bustlings and preparings, 
the tremors and menaces, the tears that fell from old eyes! ‘This : 
my sons, ye shall quit you like men. By the memory of your fathers 
wrongs, by the hope of your children's rights! Tyranny impends in 
red wrath; help for you is none, if not in your own right hands. This 
day ye must do or die, 

» 0 * „ * * * 

Ever wilder swells the tide of men; their infinite hum waxing ever 
louder into imprecations, perhaps into crackle of stray musketry, 
which latter on walls 9 feet thick can not do execution. The outer 
drawbridge has been lowered for Thuriot; new deputation of citizens 
(it is the third and noisiest of all) penetrates that way into the outer 
court; soft speeches producing no clearance of these, De Launay 
ee fire; pulls — 2 is drawbridge. A slight sputter, which has 

ndled the too combustible chaos, made it a roaring fire chaos, bursts 
forth insurrection at sight of its own blood (for there were deaths 
by that sputter of fire) into endless rolling be} Maire) of musketyy, 
distraction, execration; and overhead from the fortress let one great 
gun, with its ae ge go booming to show what we could do. The 
Bastille is besieged! 

On, then, all Frenchmen, that have hearts in your bodies! Roar 
with all your throats of cartilage and metal ye sons of liberty; stir 
spasmodically whatsoever of utmost faculty is in you, soul, body, or 
spirit. for it is the hour! Smite, thou Louis Tournay, cartwight of 
the Marais, old soldier of the regiment Dauphine; smite at that outer 
drawbridge chain though the flery hail whistles round thee! Never 
over knaye or fellow did thy axe strike such a stroke. Down with 
it, man; down with it to Orcus; let the whole accursed edifice sink 
thither and tyranny be swallowed up forever! Mounted, some say, 
on the roof of the guardroom, some on bayonets stuck into joints 
of the wall,” Louis Tournay smites, brave Aubin Honnemere (also an 
old soldier) seconding him; the chain yields, breaks; the huge 
drawbridge slams down, thundering (avec fracas). Glorious; and 
yet, alas, it is Still but the outworks. The eight grim towers, with 
their invalide musketry, their ving stones and cannon mouths still 
soar aloft intact; ditch yawzling impassable, stone faced; the inner 


drawbridge with its back toward us; the Bastille is still to take! 
. * * * * 


e * 


How the great Bastille clock ticks Ngee gore in its inner court 


there at its ease, hour hour, as if nothing special for it or the 


world were passing. It tolled one when the g 
now pointing toward five, and still the firing slakes not. Far down 
in their vaults the seven prisoners hear muflled din as of earthquakes; 
their turnkeys answer vaguely. 

i a “ 


eee as reo ged over Cheese r Held thoush 
shifty Usher; one man alreadx fell and lies smashed far down there 
against the masonry! Usher Maillard falls not; deftly, unerring he 
walks with 3 palm. The Swiss holds a paper through his 
porthole; the shifty Usher snatches it and returns. Terms of sur- 
render; pardon, immunity fo all! Are they accepted? Fol d'officier, 
on the word of an officer,” answers half-pay Hutin, or half-pay Elie. 
for men do not agree on it, they are!“ Sinks the drawbridge, Usher 
Maillard bolting it when down; rushes in the living deluge; the Bastille 
is fallen! Victoire! La e est prise! 

Mr. President, we do well to join in the celebration of the 
fall of the Bastille. It is not only gracious toward the great 
nation with whom we are now associated in this struggle for lib- 
erty, but it recalls the fact that there were other days in which 
people suffered and sacrificed in the same great cause. ‘The 
rumblings of the rocking walls of the Bastille were music to an 
oppressed people. Its demolition marked the beginning of an 
era in the history of Europe. Yet while the people felt the in- 
spiration of the event and rejoiced that this somber monument 
of torture no longer disfigured the earth, many among the wise 
were in doubt as to its significance. Fox, it will be recalled, 
was denounced in Parliament and throughout England for giv- 
ing expression to his great joy. It was one of those events 
brought about and encompassed by the aroused, undisciplined, 
und untrained ‘passions of a great nation seeking freedom, but 
which leaders and philosophers so often misunderstand. How 
many times in the history of the race have these long-restrained 
forces broken their leash and tn ways no one could foretell or no 
ene could at the time understand wrought mightily for the free- 
dom and advancement of mankind. The course of revolution 
submits to no rule; it is a law unto itself; it conforms to no 
plan, not even the plan of its own leaders. There comes a time, 
it seems, when the great dumb forces of downtrodden and out- 
raged humanity, disowning mercy and disregarding justice, 
trampling upon every right precept of human conduct and bru- 
talizing all the higher conceptions of life, nevertheless push on 
and on to a new day, and on and over all confronting obstacles 
to a higher civilization. In its progress it seems cruel and cha- 
otic, but when we come to look back over it in after years it 
seems to harmonize after all with some higher law of human 
progress. Let us take a leaf from this tragic story and gather 
from it a lesson for our own guidance in this hour of perplexing 
duties. : 

There is now in progress among a people who possess one- 
sixth of the habitable globe, comprising 180,000,000 souls, a reyo- 
lution superficially unlike, but fundamentally not wholly dis- 
similar to, the revolution whose first decisive event we now 
commemorate, We do not seem to comprehend that movement 
any more than Europe or England comprehended the movement 
of 1789. We are impatient and critical; but be patient—a nation 
is being born, an oppressed and long-subjugated people are 
breaking their chains; We speak of chaos and turmoil and 
murder and assassination, but maybe these things, too, will 
round themselves out into an epic of human liberty under some 
higher law of human progress which we do not yet quite com- 
prehend. j 

Robespierre had his part to play in the French revolution, 
and yet from the time we first catch a glimpse of him as a timid 
country judge until he leaned against the pillars of the assembly 
und heard his doom from the mob which he had called into being, 
there is scarcely a redeeming trait to be found in his whole mis- 
erable make-up. 

Danton, the incarnation of force and passion, also rode the 
storm for a time, moving like some sinister spirit in the dark- 
ness, and still startles us with horror when we contemplate 
anew his life, and yet the inscrutable forces of progress called 
him to service also. The whole vast movement which we cele- 
brate, the fall of the Bastille and thereby the 21st of January, 
1793, seemed at one time but an exhibition of human depravity 
and human misery. 

Just so in the Russian revolution. There are despicable 
creatures. corrupted slaves, bold and persistent traitors, but 
behind all of these are n great noble people struggling to be 
free, struggling in madness and undiscipline to be rid of that 
Sureaucratic hell in which they have been tortured for centuries, 
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Let us not in our wrath against individuals or Isolated incifents 
lose sight of the great principles involved or Jose faith in the 
great cause going forward or lose interest in the struggle of this 
great, brave people, Trotsky is an incident. Lenine is of no 
concern in the final adjustment of things.’ But the Russian 
people are of supreme concern and entitled to the sympathy, the 
counsel, and confidence of free peoples everywhere. They are 
entitled especially to the help and guidance, the unselfish and 
beneficent leadership, of this Republic. Let us not stand about 
as the nations did in 1789 criticizing and anathematizing the 
French Revolution. Let us have faith in humanity, and the 
cause of freedom as such, and go in every way possible to the aid 
of Russia. Let no man nor class of men, no prejudices or pas- 
sions, come between us and our duty to the Russian people. 
While we commemorate things which history records and mark 
anew the milestones of human progress and human liberty, let us 
take our part in the great events of the present hour. To stand 
aside while Russia is making this struggle, to offer neither aid 
nor counsel nor advice, is to fail in what is perhaps the suprem- 
est task of this war. 

When we seem to doubt the courage or the patriotism or the 
endurance or the stability of the Russian people we charge our- 
selves with having short and treacherous memories. Shall we 
forget the Battle of the Marne, where civilization hung in the 
balance, and what might have been the result in all probability: 
had not the Russian people held the forces of Hindenburg nnd 
Ludendorff upon the eastern front? They did their part in that 
hour and did it well; for had the entire forces of Germany, 
under the leadership of these men who then had charge of the 
eastern division, been able to concentrate with the rest of their 
fighting forces at the Marne the story of this war might have 
been different, and the story of civilization might have had a 
darker turn. Have we forgotten the great Battle of the Four 
Rivers, under the leadership of the Grand Duke, surpassed by 
no other conflict of this war for courage and for military ability? 
Do we forget that they waded through the Carpathian snows, 
unshod and illy clothed, and fought their way until they looked 
upon and threatened the plains of Hungary? In the first two 
years of this war they left 2,000,000 dead upon the fields of 
battle and 5,000,000 wounded. The Russian people, as a people 
and as a soldiery, never deserted the cause nor broke down until’ 
they were betrayed by their corrupted leaders, Time and time 
again the brave Iussian soldiers stood in line where there was 
but one gun for three men, and when death came to the armed 
comrade the gun was seized and thus the battle went on. Do 
not too readily lose faith in such a people. 

We, my friends, find efficient material in-the character, the 
sturdiness, the heroism, and the courage of the mass of the Itus- 
sian people to constitute the basis of a real free government; 
and it is both the duty and the obligation of this Government 
to recognize that fact and tò deal with the Russian people upon 
that basis. Not until there is established in that part of the 
earth a real, substantial free government will this war be won 
so as to insure security and stability to this country or a stable 
and durable peace. If this war should end and Germany should 
be left in possession of the vast natural resources and man 
power which she is now taking possession of, we might have 
peace for a short time, we might have fancied security for a 
day, but ultimately we would have to face a condition of affairs 
infinitely worse than the condition which we are now facing. 

So, sir, while we are celebrating the event which started the 
French revolution and helping to revive the memories and the 
glory of those old heroic days, let us demonstrate our faith in 
humanity and in the power of freedom by giving of our aid, of 
our counsel, and of our assistance to the Russian people in their 
great struggle. I am not finding fault. I am adding a word 
of encouragement for the plans which I understand are being 
formed. I am not criticizing, but I am raising my voice in 
sincerity and candor for a people who, in my humble judgment, 
contain within them the possibilities of a stable and noble 
civilization. I have read with concern and no little humiliation 
the fault-finding and criticism in some parts of this great effort 
upon the part of these people to be free, and I plead for a higher, 
firmer faith and a broader vision. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? . 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I have been greatly impressed, 
as I always am, by the remarks of the Senator from Idaho, and 
particularly because of the occasion which has prompted him to 
speak. I agree that it is our duty, as well as our interest, to 
take some active part in Russian affairs, to the end that the 
people and resources of that great country may be saved, as far 
us it is possible to save them, from Teutonic domination, 
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There is no question, as the Senator has. said, that pan- 
Germanism has been more potent in the overthrow of Russia 
than the armed hosts of the Kaiser, and that but for the pan- 
Germanic influences Russia to-day might be in active hostility, 
as she was during the first three years of the war, to the Ger- 
manic alliance. I wish to remind the Senator, however, that 
the Russian people and their rulers seem in history to have been 
the saving force of the Hohenzollerns, without which Prussian- 
ism would have disappeared from the earth over a hundred 
years ago. 

The Senator, of course, recalls that Frederick the Great was 
in his direst and last extremity when opposing the alliance of 
Austria, France, and Russia, and that only a few days before 
his inevitable surrender the death of the Empress Elizabeth. 
followed by the accession of the Czar Peter, changed the whole 
course of history and saved the Prussian Kingdom from de- 
struction. When the new Czar withdrew from the alliance and 
placed his forces at the disposal of Frederick, he thus succeeded 
at a time when, but for such treachery, his race and his people 
as a nation would have disappeared from history. 

Now, it would seem that history has repeated itself; in that 
the dethronement of the Czar and the accession of the Bol- 
sheviki has again given to the Germanic alliance, in what I 
believe to have been its second extremity, the opportunity for 
regéneration and for massing all of its forces against the allies 
in the west. 

I should like to inquire of the Senator whether he thinks 
there has not been some change in the attitude of the Russian 
people toward the war, and particularly in view of the collapse 
of its great army and the absence of what now seems to be any 
nationally organized government, whether it would be possible 
for the allies to interfere in a military sense and at the same 
time act in harmony with the prevailing Russian sentiment re- 
garding the war? 

I perceive a great many geographical and physical difficulties 
in the way of military interference, since the Russian front, if 
there is such a thing, is many thousand miles away from our 
nearest sources of supply. I should like, therefore, before the 
Senator takes his seat to inquire whether the assistance which 
he thinks we should give to Russia is of a military or of a 
political character; and whether, in the event the latter is that 
which he has in mind, we can at present afford any active as- 
sistance which, unaccompanied by a display of military power, 
would enable us to offset the tremendous influence now exer- 
cised and extended by the German people over the western por- 
tions of Russia? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I have no doubt, from the evi- 
dence I have been able to gather, that there is a tremendous 
force in Russia among the masses of the Russian people who 
are not in sympathy with the German cause or with the Prus- 
sian idea. In my opinion, there is every reason to believe, 
especially in view of the action which has been taking place in 
Siberia and other places for the last 10 days, that there is a 
powerful force in Russia which would be perfectly willing to 
cooperate with any power which it believed to have entered 
Russia with an unselfish purpose and with a desire alone to 
aid the Russian cause. In my opinion, the Bolsheviki—that is, 
the forces of ‘Trotsky and Lenine—represent a very small per- 
centage of the real public sentiment of Russia. They have, by 
reason of conditions which it is not necessary for me to discuss 
at this time but which the Senator understands as well as I 
do, and by reason of the aid which was given to them by Ger- 
many, been able to dominate the situation to a very large 
extent. But if the statements that come to us are facts, their 
power is crumbling, and it is crumbling by reason of the fact 
that the great mass of the Russian people do not believe that 
they have proved themselves loyal to the Russian cause, If 
the United States were to enter upon a program of aid to the 
Russian people they would find the much larger percentage of 
the Russian people in harmony with their purposes. 

The Senator refers back to the fact in history that there was 
a betrayal once before of the cause of freedom in favor of the 
cause of Prussia; but that situation has changed, by reason 
of the fact that we must deal, if we deal at all, with the Rus- 
sian people and with any form of government which the Rus- 
sian people are able to set up, and not with the forces which 
had control of the situation at the time Frederick the Great 
was operating in Europe. But, Mr. President, if the Senator 
is correct in his logic, then I presume the result of it is that 
we must abandon that great country to the domination of the 
Germans and to such forces as Germany may select for her 
work in Russia. If so, the war is already lost. 

Mr. THOMAS. No, Mr. President; if the Senator will per- 
mit ine, I did uot intend to leave the impression in his mind 
that I thought we should do nothing, but, rather, to ascertain 
from the Senator what our method of procedure should be. 


Mr. BORAH. I perhaps did not answer the Senator directly. 
Of course, I should not want to undertake myself to talk about 
the details of military movements, because I am not prepared 
to do so; neither would it be wise to do so if I had obtained 
the information from those who were wise enough to give it; 
but I believe we should have both a military and a political 
force at work in the cause to which I have referred. 

Let me say, further, that we find ourselves in the position 
which we do in Russia by reason of the fact that at the time the 
revolution happened the allies came to the conclusion at once, 
apparently, that Russia without their aid could work out her 
own destiny; and Germany, availing herself of the opportunity 
which was then presented, went in there with a powerful propa- 
ganda and turned the revolution, which should have been 
against her cause, in favor of it. It was a very great mistake. 
The allies should have known that these people, subjected to 
the grinding power of tyranny for centuries, crushing out ail 
initiative and destroying all sense of responsibility, could not 
step from bondage and serfdom to a stable and manly liberty 
without making mistakes. It was then that friendly counsel 
and advice, aid, and support should have been given. Now, I 
do not wish to discuss details, for here is not the place to formu- 
late them, but I believe in the success of both military and 
political aid to Russia. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I had the good fortune a few 
nights ago to listen to the story of a gentleman recently re- 
turned from Russia who has spent the last 11 months in that 
country; and, from his statement of conditions as he perceived 
them, I rather tended to the conclusion, first, that the Bolsheviki 
were in power because of an overwhelming peasant and work- 
man sentiment behind them; second, that any military interfer- 
ence which involved an invasion of Russia or an occupation of 
any part of its soil by the Japanese would present a race ques- 
tion of formidable proportions and in all probability result in 
a reaction toward Germany because of it; and hence that our 
method of procedure, for the present, at least, should be con- 
fined to peaceful measures, the introduction of American emis- 
saries, and the dissemination of American republican sentiment, 
which would find a most fruitful field for propagation, and in 
all probability would accomplish more than could be accom- 
plished in any other way. 

This gentleman also directed our attention to the fact that 
Germany had some time ago ceased military action against Russia 
and the Russian people, because she had become convinced that 
she could not by that means acquire that political and economic 
domination which she desires; that for the last six or eight 
months she has endeavored by peaceful and commercial pene- 
tration to absorb the Russian people, dominate its Government, 
direct its destiny, and avail herself of the material resources of 
that wonderful country; and that the allies’ best means of over- 
coming her policy was by organizing a similar widely extended, 
intelligent, and organized propaganda. 

Mr. BORAH. We might or might not differ as to the details, 
but that we should do something, it seems to me, is apparent. 

Mr. THOMAS. Unquestionably. 

Mr. BORAH. Permit me to say, however, for fear that I 
may be misunderstood, that nothing I have said here should be 
construed into my indorsement of sending Japan into Russia. 
I am speaking alone of our duties and responsibilities, 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I did not so understand. My 
reference to that subject was due entirely to the views of the 
gentleman to whom I refer. That gentleman, I may say, is Mr. 
Raymond Robins, one of the very prominent citizens of Illinois 
and a man of remarkable ability. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I happen to be some- 
what familiar with the information which the Senator from 
Colorado has from Mr. Raymond Robins. I have heard Mr. 
Raymond Robins state his views, and think that I know the 
statement upon which the Senator from Colorado. bases his 
suggestions. 

Mr. Robins and other gentlemen who were associated with 
him in Russia, one of whom is a prominent copper-mining man 
from Montana, are apologists and defenders of the present Bol- 
sheviki government in Russia. It seems to me that when that 
statement is made that is enough. The interest of the United 
States in the Government of Russia, aside from our general 
humane interest in the welfare of any people, looking at it 
from a governmental standpoint, is in the part which Russia, 
with its almost illimitable resources of material and men, shall 
take in this war. Our interest in the question is, What influence 
will this great power, unorganized and undeveloped, of men and 
metals and food, have upon the German Army, which is now 
attacking with all its force the organized forces of civilization 
in France? 

The gentleman to whom the Senator from Colorado refers 
makes the astounding proposition that in the face of this crisis 
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on the battle front of France, with the issue of the war—if we 
are to rely at all upon the information which we get—hanging 
in the balance, he proposes to divert a part of the man power 
and of the supplies and resources of this country and send them 
to Russia, to be used under the control and leadership of the 
Bolsheviki government, That is the proposition which they 


make, That is the proposition which, I am very sorry to say, 
judging from intimations and from circumstances which some- 
times have the conclusive effect of proof, has made considerable 
impression upon the administration. 

Why, Mr. President, we have been taught from infancy to 
condemn and to despise and to contemn Benedict Arnold; but 
Benedict Arnold's treason and conduct was on a high plane com- 
pared with the cotemptible and infamous motives and conduct 
of Lenine and Trotzky in their betrayal of the Russian people 
and the allies. There are certain fundamental principles which 
men of character attach themselves to, and which they follow 
through the murk and darkness and confusion of the turmoil 
of the world, regardless of the particular forms and phases 
which events may take from day to day; and these gentlemen 
to whom the Senator from Colorado refers would have the 
United States of America turn its back upon the principles of 
fair dealing and honesty and faith and loyalty to their country 
and to their allies and make friends with and give aid and com- 
N to the traitors who have sold them out! That is the propo- 

on. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I did not hear all of the Sen- 
ator’s statement. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I saw that the Senator did not hear all 
of it, but he could have heard all of it if he had listened. 

Mr. THOMAS. I am sorry my attention was diverted; but 
inasmuch as the Senator referred to the Senator from Colorado, 
may I ask whether the last statement involved a conclusion from 
something that I said? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. 
said— 

Mr. THOMAS. I have no doubt of that; and I apologize to the 
Senator for interrupting him. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I dislike very much to have to repeat. 

Mr. THOMAS. I will not ask the Senator to repeat. 

Mr, POINDEXTER. I will not repeat what I said, but I will 
say in explanation of it that I characterized in the way I did 
the policy which is proposed by the gentleman to whom the 
Senator from Colorado referred as giving him certain informa- 
tien about the matter. That was the substance of what I said. 

Mr, THOMAS. I regret that I interrupted the Senator. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. That is not necessary. It is entirely 
agreeable to me for the Senator to interrupt me. I was just 
expressing a disinclination to repeat what I had already said. 

Mr. President, I do not propose to discuss this question at 
length. It is a matter which involves a great mass of details 
and information. There has been considerable curiosity ex- 
pressed as to how a coterie of traitors and released criminals 
can maintain themselves against the great mass of loyal Russian 
people. One of the reasons is that the Russian people are un- 
armed; that the arms are in the hands of the Bolsheviki and 
their dupes and the criminals who, though intelligent, for pur- 
poses of loot have associated themselves with them. I am in- 
formed that even this magnificent body of Czecho- 
Slovaks whe have performed the great service for the allies 
of stopping the flow of food and material from Siberia into 
Russia, which means, into Germany, because Russia, under 
Lenine and Trotzky—that part of which they are in control—is 
a mere tributary province of Germany, and every ounce of re- 
sources that was available, which was not very much, in the 
unorganized condition of the country has found its way imme- 
diately, as fast as transportation could be afforded for it, into 
the hands of the German Government,—even the Czecho-Slovoks 
are largely unarmed. The arms are in the hands of the Bolshe- 
viki. Everybody who thinks about the situation, who has ever 
faced the realities of life, who undertakes to imagine to himself 
the situation of a community of unarmed people in the face of 
a gang of unscrupulous men who have arms in their hands, can 
understand one of the causes for the predominance of the 
Bolsheviki and their government in Russia. 

Now, these very gentlemen—and if I am mistaken in this the 
Senator from Colorade may correct me—to whom the 
from Colorado refers, who have had the opportunity to get in- 
formation, being connected with the Red Cross in Russia, these 
very gentlemen who propose for the United States te turn now 
to the support of and cooperation with these Bolsheviki for the 
mere reason—and that is the reason that they give—that the 
Bolsheviki are in power, because the Bolsheviki are in control 
of the Government, do not deny that the Bolsheviki are friends 
of Germany. 


The statement speaks for itself. I 


They do not claim, they do not propose by sending food or a 
civilian commission from the United States to Russia to cooper- 
ate with these unspeakable Bolsheviki leaders, beneath the con- 
tempt of decent men of whatever class, government, or party 
in the world—that they will ever use their influence to organize 
Russia again to oppose Germany in this war. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President: 

Mr. POINDEXTER. In just a moment. I started out here 
expressing the opinion that the interest from a governmental 
standpoint of the United States in this question is in developing 
Russia in resistance to the German arms.. I take it that is 
what we are concerned in, at least until this war is won; and 
these gentlemen who have obtained the ear to a certain extent 
of people in power in this country do not promise or hope for 
any prospect in sending our resources to Russia to be used under 
the Bolsheviki direction, ever to have them used against Ger- 
many, to resist the conquering march in which she is now at- 
tempting to enslave the world. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Washington yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield. 

Mr. REED. The Senator refers to several gentlemen who 
went on a mission and have come back. One of them, I believe, 
was Mr. Does the Senator know what Mr. Robins's 
political affiliations or views were before he went to Russia? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. No; I can not say. He seems to be a 
great supporter of the administration now. I think he opposed 
it in the presidential campaign. 

Mr. REED. How many of these men—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President 

Mr, POINDEXTER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I can answer the question of 
the Senator from Missouri, if he desires. The political pre- 

s of Raymond Robins were the predilections of many 
of us in 1912. He was a Progressive at that time, and like the 
rest of us is proud of the fact that he was then a Progressive. 
He has been a Progressive since, until 1916, when I believe he 
supported the Republican candidate for President of the United 
States; but in politics, generally speaking, Mr. Raymoud Rob- 
ins is wholly independent and represents the highest type of 
American citizenship. 

Now, while I am on my feet, will the Senator from Missouri 
permit me to correct 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I have the floor, but will 
yield. I yield to the Senator from California. 

Mr. REED. I should like to finish my inquiry. I want to 
know how many of these men, if any of them, were Socialists. 
I did not know that Mr. Robins was a Progressive. I do know 
that there were one or two Socialists sent to Russia at one time. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield to the Senator from California. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. If the Senator from Washing- 
ton will permit me, Col. Thompson, I am sure, a gentleman of 
highest repute and multimillionaire as he is, would not be con- 
sidered a Socialist. Maj. Thacher, a man of ability and cm- 
ture, a member of a firm of lawyers in New York, conservative 
in character and practice, I am sure would not be considered a 
Socialist either. These three gentleman are the ones referred to. 

If the Senator from Washington will permit me, while I do 
not feel at liberty to discuss the Russian situation, I do feel that 
I understand it from certain standpoints, and I want to correct 
the Senator from Washington. These gentlemen who have re- 
turned are neither the apologists nor the defenders of the 
Bolsheviki, They have endeavored to paint the picture of Rus- 
sia as they have seen it, and to paint it so that we may under- 
stand it. They are men of different environments, different 
viewpoints of life, and different spheres of activity, and they 
agree upon the particular situation, and in agreement and in 
accord with them, as I understand it, are high representatives of 
other governments. If I felt at liberty to discuss the situation 
and point it out to the Senator from Washington, I am very cer- 
tain I could demonstrate readily the error into which he falls. 
But the knowledge which has come to me, and come in detail 
from many sources, I do not feel free at this time to divulge, nor 
do I think that while an imternational situation of such tran- 
scendent importance is at the very point of determination by 
the President, I ought te indulge in statements ef fact which 
he has under consideration. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Just a moment. 

Mr. REED. I am trying to pursue an inquiry. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I will yield in a moment, if the Senator 
will permit me. 

Mr. REED. Certainly, 
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Mr. POINDEXTER. I did not bring Mr. Robins’s name into 
the discussion. I desire to say that my impression from hearing 
the statement of these gentlemen was a very clear impression 
that they propose, and urge with vehemence, that we should 
work under the Bolsheviki government in Russia in what we do 
there. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. By no means. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Then, if the Senator is correct in that, 
of course, I have a radical misapprehension of their position. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. You have entirely a misappre- 
hension of their position. They endeavored to describe what the 
Soviet of Russia was. They demonstrated that it was the only 
government that now exists in Russia, that the Bolsheviki rep- 
resented a mere party of the Soviet, just exactly as if a political 
party were in control for a brief period in our Nation. They de- 
sired to have an econemic cooperation with the Government of 
Russia in power, whether the power were brifiy of one party 
or another, so that Russia's enormous and tremendous resources 
should come to the allies and to the United States of America 
rather than that they should be given to Germany, and they be- 
lieved they had a rational plan for that particular cooperation. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, the Senator from Cali- 
fornia says that these gentiemen whose names have already 
been mentioned, Mr. Robins and Col. Thompson, of Montana, 
proposed to work through the Soviet Government of Russia. 
I_make the proposition that the Soviet Government of Russia 
is under the Bolsheviki, that the Bolsheviki are, as the Senator 
from California describes them, a party and pow in power, as 
there will be other parties in power and control of the Russian 
Government. They are acting through the Soviets. The Sen- 
ator from California says that these gentlemen propose to work 
through the Soviets, and I say that out of his own statement of 
the proposition he shows they propose thereby to work under and 
in harmony with the Bolsheviki in control of that country 
to-day. They defend that policy. I do not say that they do not 
ably defend their particular policy, and of course I do not deny 
their right to do so. I differ with them, that is all. I think there 
ean be no question that that is a proper statement of their 
position. 

Mr. REED. Will the Senator pardon me a moment to make 
an observation? 

Mr, POINDEXTER. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. When I made my inquiry I did not know the 
names of the particular gentlemen over there on the mission 
except Mr. Robins, whose name I had heard mentioned. I 
assumed that this was a part of the mission that went over 
there some time ago. I knew one of those men was Mr. Russell. 
I always knew that Mr. Russell had been a Socialist. I think 
there were others who went over there who were Socialists at 
that time. I understood the Senator was talking about that 
mission. The Senator from California shakes his head. I hope 
he does not mean to say that no Socialists have been sent over 
there. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. If the Senator from Washing. 
ton will permit me to respond, this was not a mission sent by the 
Government to Russia. It was a Red Cross organization, that 
is all. 

Mr. REED. I did not understand what you were talking 
about, that is all. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California, Col. Thompson was at the head 
of the Red Cross in Russia, Col. Robins was an executive officer, 
Maj. Thacher another. Those three did most effective work, and 
did it during the trying periods since the Russian revolution. 

Mr. REED. Now, regardless of who they were, I want to say 
that it is my opinion that anybody who undertakes to deal with 
the present Bolsheviki leaders will be betrayed, and thoroughly 
betrayed, as they have already betrayed their country and the 
allies. 

Mr, LEWIS. Mr. President 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Just a moment, if the Senator please. 
I noticed this morning in the newspapers, taking it for what it 
is worth, that one of the leaders of the Government in Russia, 
for which Mr. Robins, I repeat, is apologist—I do not say he 
approves of them, but he excuses them, and tries to put a good 
face upon their present conduct of affairs—one of them was a 
cigar-store clerk in Philadelphia named Moses Goldstein, who 
went over to Russia and took the name, by translation or in some 
other way, of Volodarsky, and was put in charge of the press 
censorship of the country, and pursuing the principles of the 
Bolsheviki he suppressed all the opposition newspapers. One of 
the principles of liberty of this Government of Russia which 
Mr. Robins thinks may possibly work out substantial and per- 
manent control of affairs is that they will not allow any oppo- 
sition. If a newspaper opposes them, it is supp Moses 
Goldstein, the cigar-store clerk of Philadelphia, was so stern in 


his suppression of opposition newspapers that somebody assas- 

sinated him a few days ago. He is rather typical of the other 

members of the Government of Russia which have gotten tem- 

3 into the control of affairs. I yield to the Senator from 
nois. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I wish to say I know Mr. 
Robins. He lives in my city. He has been an active man in 
all matters looking to municipal purification, While we differ 
on those abstracts called politics and support different candi- 
dates, he is a high-souled, noble-minded Christian gentleman 
who has given every effort of his life to the alleviation of 
human suffering and the elevation from his standpoint of gov- 
ernment to the heights of honesty and justice. Whatever may 
have been his errors, if the Senator can see any, I beg him to 
understand they were errors of judgment, and with such a 
man would never be intentionally errors of heart. 

Mr..POINDEXTER. The Senator did not understand that I 
was charging Mr. Robins was not a Christian? 

Mr. LEWIS. I would have hardly assumed the Senator 
meant Mr. Robins in his denunciation and I do not see that he 
could have comprehended a Christian within that definition he 
gave of the men he referred to. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I have known good men of high moral 
ideals long before Mr. Robins’s time who were mistaken, and 
the things the Senator from Illinois referred to seem to me to 
be rather irrelevant in the settlement of the Russian problem. 

Mr. LEWIS. It would, I sa 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Just a moment. If a gentleman makes 
a proposition that a certain policy shall be carried out in 
Russia, I do not think that the Government of the United 
States ought to accept it because there is a showing that this 
gentleman is a Christian and has high moral ideals. 

Mr. LEWIS. The Senator must not forget it was the Senator 
from Missouri who asked some information concerning him. 
I know him as coming from the State and city where I live, 
and spoke of him in reply to the request of the Senator, as I 
give information as to the true gentleman he is to anyone in- 
terested to know. : 

If I may be pardoned—1I do not propose to hold the floor—I 
wish to correct one impression the Senator seems to be under. 
I ean not permit the idea to go forth. So far as I have in- 
formation the administration has not been influenced, as the 
Senator alleges, nor has this Government now decided upon any 
course which the Senator seems to feel it is about to embark 


upon. 

I think I can assure the Senator that the present administra- 

tion and its officials are doing everything in their power to 
obtain information concerning the condition of Russia and 
everything in their capacity to enable them to render aid where 
that aid can be most effective for the benefit of the United 
States, as well as for the welfare of the Russian people; but 
up to the present time there has been no decided course settled 
upon such matter as the eminent Senator seems to think—if I 
gather correctly from his remarks. 
. Mr. POINDEXTER. I thank the Senator for that statement. 
It corroborates what I have painfully noticed. I should like 
by calling attention to what the Senator from Illinois said, 
knowing his intimate relations with the organization of the 
Democratic Party, to emphasize before the country his state- 
ment, which no doubt is correct on this question, that I believe 
to be one of the most important in the world to-day or in any 
era in the experience of mankind. There have been few prob- 
lems more pregnant with the ill or good of humanity than the 
settlement of the Russian question as it pends before the world 
to-day. It has been up for decision for six months, and while 
day after day with lightning-like rapidity are settling the fate 
of Russia and the world, the Senator from Illinois, a high mem- 
ber of the party in power now, announces, this 13th day of 
July, 1918, that the administration has not yet settled upon a 
policy for Russia. 

Mr. LEWIS. Oh, no; the Senator must not misunderstand 
me or unintentionally misquote me. It is as to the matter to 
which I referred. I said that I did not believe that any par- 
ticular policy had been settled upon as the result of conversa- 
tion with gentlemen such as the Senator referred to upon the 
particular subject to which he related. I went no further. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The particular subject to which I re- 
lated was intervention in Russia. 

Mr. LEWIS. The Senator brought in a particular question. 
The principal subject was what relation we would bear to the 
Bolsheviki or any people connected with them. I understood 
that was the sole subject up to that time. - 

Mr. POINDEXTER. That is inevitably bound up in what we 
shall do in Russia in view of the fact that the Bolsheviki are in 
control of the Russian Government. If the Senator says he did 
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not state that the administration has settled upon a policy, then 
does he state it has settled upon a policy? Which is the case, 
one way or the other? 

Mr. LEWIS. I would answer, so far as I know, that as the 
officials of the administration have arrived at no policy as to 
the particular matter to which the Senator referred, as to the 
facts concerning the Bolsheviki or what should be done in con- 
nection with them, and as to the other policy and as to our aid 
in Russia, I feel that the chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, who sits by my side, could speak more authoritatively 
and should speak. 

I for myself say that I think the policy of the Government is 
to render aid to the Russian people, to aid their democracy, to 
inspire the sentiment of liberty in them, give every assistance 
we can consistent with our own welfare in every way we possibly 
can. But that is a matter which, of course, the Senator will 
realize I could not enter upon in detail even if I had the details; 
and not having the exact knowledge, I ought not to speculate 
on it in this way. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. What has the Government done in 
Russia? 

Mr. LEWIS. I think what the Government has done the 
Senator knows, and what the Senator does not know and is 
not publicly known it is not regarded prudent at this time to 
make the revelation. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. That is quite enlightening. I will ask 
the Senator to be more specific. Has the Government sent any 
military aid to those loyal Russian people who are fighting for 
their lives and their liberty against outlaws in Russia? 

‘Mr. LEWIS. I am not conscious of what exact aid is being 
given or the exact way it is being given. That is only a sub- 
ject to speculate on, but probably it would be improper for 
me to indulge in that to any specific degree. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. In view of the fact that the Senator 
is on his feet and speaking of a matter, and has sources of in- 
formation of such a matter, has the Government sent any civil 
expedition or economic relief to the suffering Russian people? 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I will occupy the time of the 
Senate but for a moment in reply to the Senator, but I wish 
to be complete. I have, as the Senator intimates in a compli- 
mentary tone, taken some interest in the Russian situation. 
It has not been a new interest. I traveled over that country 
twice; and in crossing Siberia I boldly attempted to write some 
articles of the history of their municipal governments, which 
they speak of as the “mir.” They were not particularly inform- 
ing; they were not particularly interesting, and I doubt if they 
would be of any value; but I mention it to show the interest 
that I have and why I have it on the Russian situation. The 
articles to which I have referred were sentimental more than 
political, and are not entitled to or regarded perhaps as of 
political weight. 

Now, in view of those sentiments, I have attempted to im- 
pose them upon the officials of the Government, but I have not 
been successful; they have not agreed that my standpoints, 
sentimental as they are, were practicable. Therefore, the 
plans I have had, I will say to the Senator, do not appeal to 
the practical minds of those who are at present in control of 
the Government. I am not aware that any delegation, com- 
mercial or otherwise, has been sent to Russia, apart from those 
of which the Senator has complete knowledge and of which the 
people generally are cognizant. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. KENDRICK in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Washington yield to the Senator from 
Minnesota? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. NELSON. I have listened to this discussion with some 
interest, and while I am as anxious to help the Russian people 
as anyone can be, it seems to me that there is only one practical 
way to help them, and that is to defeat and to destroy the Ger- 
man Army on the western front. If we can succeed in the war 
and destroy the German Army, then when we come to negotiate 
the terms of peace we can say to the German Government: 
“You must keep your hands off and let the Russian people 
form their own Government.” It is idle to speculate about giv- 
ing them military assistance at this time. The Black Sea and 
the Dardanelles are closed. The Baltic is a closed sea. We 
can not approach the Russians in-that way. There are only 
two ways in which we could possibly reach them; one is by 
the Pacific Ocean to Vladivostok and the other is around the 
northern coast of Norway and Sweden, at what is called the 
Murman coast, up to the harbor of Kola, at the head of the new 
railroad. 

What is the use of dissipating our military strength? We 
have a few troops in conjunction with the English troops at 


Kola, They are there on the same principle as the Japanese 
were at Vladivostok. A large amount of supplies had been sent 
to Vladivostok and Kola before the collapse of Russia. It was 
to prevent those military supplies that were shipped from this 
country, and some from Japan, from falling into the hands of 
the enemy that those troops were sent there. The Japanese 
have taken care of the Vladivostok end of it, and prevented the 
supplies there from falling into the hands of the Germans; 
and at the other end, up at the Kola Peninsula or the Murman 
coast, there are British and United States marines, I think; 
ships of our Navy are there taking care that those supplies 
shall not fall into the hands of the Germans. 

_Now, if the Senator from Washington will allow me, the only 
direct way to help the Russian people is to destroy their enemy, 
and that enemy must be destroyed on the western front. There 
is no use of dissipating our resources in any other direction. 
The moment we succeed in destroying the German Army on the 
western front, that moment we can help to rebuild Russia, and 
in no other way. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, so long as Germany has 
control, as she now has, of the population of Russia, of the 
man power and the land, with its capacity for the production of 
food and minerals, we shall not defeat her on the western front. 
We may drive her back; we may gain successes over her, but 
she will still maintain the field and still be able to dictate, at 
least, a portion of the terms of peace. 

Mr. President, there is another matter entirely disconnected 
with the Russian subject to which I wish to refer; but I will 
add this in reference to what the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. Netson] has said. I agree with him that the only way in 
which we can aid the Russian people is to defeat the German 
Army, but that is a good deal like many other social and eco- 
nomie questions which we are discussing here. If we lose this 
war, we will not have to settle any of them; the Germans will 
settle them for us. They will settle the status of the Russian 
people unless they are defeated, and that is why I said a mo- 
ment ago that the interest which we have in the Russian ques- 
tion is to organize their resistance to German military force. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President—— à 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KING. I am quite in accord with the general position 
taken by the Senator from Washington; I think that any recog- 
nition of the traitors usurping authority in Russia would be 
hurtful to our cause and to the cause of the allies; but I merely 
want to call the attention of the Senator to the fact that, with 
the consent of Lenine and Trotzky, Germany has taken posses- 
sion of Esthonia, has ousted from control the authorities who 


-were elected by the people, has placed Germans in control of 


the government, has prevented the teaching of the Russian lan- 
guage, has taken over the schools, and only the German language 
is now taught in the schools of Esthonia, notwithstanding the 
fact that only 2 per cent of the population are Germans. 

Mr. POINDEXTER, There is no doubt about that being in 
general, if not in particular, the situation in western Russia. 
Has the Senator from Utah finished? 

Mr. KING. If the Senator from Washington will allow me 
a further observation, if he has not mentioned it, I desire to 
say that Lenine and Trotzky aided the Germans in getting pos- 
session of the fleet in the Black Sea, to use against the allies to 
aid the Germans in carrying 3,000 troops in two or three days 
across the Black Sea to use in the operations against the British 
and other allied forces that are in Asia Minor. Those men are 
now cooperating with the Germans in every possible way to aid 
them in the domination of Russia and for the defeat of the 
allies. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. That is the reason why I am of the 
opinion that we are not going to get any assistance from them 
in fighting Germany. That is what is proposed, however, by 
some of these Christian gentlemen, with the high moral ideals 
of which we have heard. 

Mr. President, in reference to another matter, I notice in a 
very conspicuous place on the editorial page of a morning paper 
of this city this morning this statement: 

Statements of German cruelties attributed 157 a St. Louis newspaper to 
an unnamed sergeant of the American Expeditionary Forces sent to the 
United States to assist in the third liberty loan are denied by Gen, 
Pershing in a cablegram which has been made public by the War Depart- 
ment. n. Pershing recommended that if the sergeant was quoted 
correctly, he be returned immediately to France for active duty. 

I assume from that, if that statement is true, that it means 
return for active duty in order that he might be punished for 
telling that the Germans had committed acts of cruelty. This 
article states that it is put out by the Secretary of War. From 
what information I have, publicity matter, put out under the 
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name of the Secretary of War, is handled by the Publicity Com- 
mittee, of which Mr. George Creel is chairman. They quote 
certain specific acts of cruelty which this sergeant charged the 
Germans with having committed. He is reported to have said: 
rman n nd the children to eat and hand 
grenades for „ nden show glee at the children’s 
ying writhings and laugh aloud when the grenades explode. I saw 
one American boy, about 17 years old, who been captured by the 
Germans come back to our trenches. He had cotton in and about his 
cars.. I asked some one what the cotton was for. 

The Germans cut off his ears and sent him back to tell us they want 
to fight men,” was the answer. They feed Americans tuberculosis 
germs. 

Mr, President, I do not know, of course, whether the particular 
cases of cruelty that are referred to in this statement quoted 
from Pershing’s sergeant are true. I do not know of my own 
personal knowledge, of course, so that I could swear to it in a 
court, that there is any war going on in Europe at all; I do not 
know even that there is a Continent of Europe, because I have 
never been there. It is all hearsay so far as I am concerned ; 
the fact that the war is going on is a matter of hearsay and 
circumstantial evidence, and yet I am convinced that there is a 
Continent of Europe, that the Germans have an army fighting 
in France, and that our men, some of whom I have seen in the 
camps under training, have gone across the Atlantic and are 
opposed to those Germans. In the same way in which I know 
those things, I know, Mr. President, that, whether or not the 
particular acts of cruelty have been committed with which this 
sergeant is quoted as having charged the Germans and which 
charges of German cruelty this Government, through the War 
Department and the Publicity Committee, quoting Gen. Per- 
shing, takes the money of our people and the time of our em- 
ployees to combat in defense of the German people,—I know that 
these Germans have been guilty of worse acts of cruelty and of 
a policy more cruel and inhuman and ruthless than anything 
charged by Pershing’s sergeant for which he is to be sent back 
to France, presumably for punishment. 

Do you believe Brand Whitlock, who was minister of the 
United States in Brussels when the German hordes overflowed 
that peaceful, innocent people? Brand Whitlock tells us that 
the Germans rounded up 96 men, women, and little children, 
some of them babies in arms, and shot them all down as they 
stood, until there was not left standing one out of the ninety-odd 
human beings. We have the stories of eyewitnesses, through 
Mr. Henry Vandyke, who was the minister of the United States 
at The Hague, to the mutilation of children, to the killing of old 
women, to the most unspeakable brutalities which were perpe- 
trated against an innocent, unoffending civilian population, not 
in individual instances, not by isolated German individual sol- 
diers, but as a German policy and as a practice of the German 
Army, acting under orders of their commanders. 

Why, Mr. President, there are recorded in the permanent books 
of the literature of the world the Instructions of the German 
Kaiser to his men to pursue a policy such as is described by 
this sergeant. Their leaders of thought have written into their 
philosophy in book after book, filling the libraries of the world, 
the advocacy of a policy of ruthlessness and frightfulness. 

Mr. President, does the Secretary of War—and what I am 
saying I am saying upon the strength of the publication this 
morning in this newspaper upon the middle of the editorial page, 
which says that it was put out by the Secretary of War, the 
leader of the military forces of this country, who comes to the 
defense of Germany charged with cruelty—does the Secretary 
of War deny that an unarmed passenger ship named the Lusi- 
tania, carrying noncombatants, many of whom were women, and 
over 50 of whom were little children, was sunk by the Germans 
without notice and as a part of a deliberate governmental policy 
of the German Empire, of which their ambassador to this coun- 
try published a previous notice in the newspapers? Is there 
anything that this sergeant has said of the acts of bestiality 
of the German soldiers that was worse than the murder of the 
passengers upon the Lusitania? : 

Why, Mr. President, does Mr. George Creel, the publicity man, 
employed presumably to help us win this war against the most 
cruel and unscrupulous enemy that ever organized a military 
force, deny the sworn testimony that was collected only a few 
days ago by British officials, many of them officers, that a Ger- 
man submarine sunk an allied hospital ship off the Irish coast, 
and when the passengers—the nurses, the angels of mercy to the 
suffering soldiers of the allies—were struggling in the water, 
that this submarine went from one boat to another and sought 
to destroy them in order that no trace of their crime should be 
left? Does he deny that—the sworn testimony recorded and. 
kept in official records of the men who were eyewitnesses to that 
deed? 

Why, Mr. President, it is somewhat surprising—and that is 
the reason I am speaking of it—to knew that a man for whom 
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the Government of the United States has furnished several mil- 
lion dollars to aid us by the proper kind of publicity in this war, 
is using the name of Gen. Pershing and that of the Secretary of 
War to defend the Germans against the charge of cruelty which 
all the world knows is true. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, will the Senator put in 
concrete form what he charges against Mr. Creel and what by 
implication he charges against the Secretary of War or Gen. 
Pershing? I have not been able to gather what it is he charges. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Was the Senator present when I began 
to speak about this matter? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I heard something; but it seems to me 
the Senator goes far beyond anything that is shown by way of 
quotation. What is it that Mr. Creel has said which justifies 
the statement that he is defending Germany or that the Seere- 
tary of War is defending Germany? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I read it, Mr. President, from this 


paper. 
Ae HITCHCOCK, Will the Senator quote a sentence from 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I have already quoted the sentence, but 
if the Senator desires I can read it again. * 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I have not heard anything that justifies 
what the Senator is saying. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. That makes an issue between the Sena- 
tor and myself as to the deduction to be drawn from and the 
application which is to be made of these facts, 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. THOMAS. May I ask the Senator from what paper he. is 
quoting? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The Washington Post. This is the 
statement which I read in the beginning of my remarks on this 
subject: À 

Statements of German cruelties attributed by a St. Louis newspaper 
to an unnamed sergeant-of the American E itionary Forces sent to 
the United States to assist jn the third liberty loan are denied by Gen. 
Pershing in a cablegram which has been made public by the War De- 
partment. Gen, Pershing recommended that if the sergeant was quoted 
correctly, he be returned immediately to France for active duty. 

They quote the very words, presumably, that the sergeant used. 
J am unable to believe tliat this newspaper could have had that 
exact language and published a statement in this circumstantial 
form, unless the statement contained in the article that it was 
published by the War Department is true: The connection in 
which I referred to Mr. George Creel was this, and I stated 
quite explicitly what connection I attached to Mr. Creel in the 
matter, that from past experience matters of publicity put out 
by the War Department are handled by Mr. Creel; and I pre- 
sume that this matter was published by the Publicity Committee, 
of which Mr. Creel is chairman, That is the function of the 
committee, and that has been the practice of the committee. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, the Senator has merely 
quoted from that newspaper the statement that the War De- 
partment has made public certain statements. Has the Senator 
investigated to know whether or not the War Department has 
done that thing? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I have investigated by readifig this 
article and forming an opinion, which I have just stated, that 
it bears evidence of its truth on its face—intrinsic evidence of 
truth. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. What is the evidence? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The evidence of it is the specific lan- 
guage which is quoted there, and the fact that this newspaper 
is published only a few blocks amiy from the War Department, 
and that I can not conceive how they would have the audacity 
to publish in the middle of the editorial page a statement that 
this information was given out by the War Department, unless 
it was given out by the War Department. If that is not true, 
the Senator will have ample opportunity to show that it is not 
true. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, The Senator is charging here that the 
War Department has made a public statement. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I am not charging anything of the kind. 
I am reading here, and charging that there was published this 
morning in a newspaper in this city, the statement which É read. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. How can the Senator hold the War De- 
partment responsible for a statement published in a newspaper 
when he has not even investigated to find out whether it is true 
or not? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Does the Senator deny that the War 
Department gave this information to the Washington Post? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, I have no knowledge whatever of it; 
but before I charged the War Department with having made a 
public statement I would know that the War Department had 
made it, and the Senator evidently has not done that. 
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Mr. POINDEXTER. How did the newspaper get the infor- 
mation if the War Department did not give it out? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. If the Senator is holding the War De- 
partment responsible for a public statement, the Senator cer- 
tainly ought to be able to point to the statement. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I am pointing to the statement. I have 
read the satement. If it is not true, the Senator can combat it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator has not read the statement 
made by the War Department. The Senator has never seen the 
statement made by the War Department. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I have read the statement made by the 
War Department. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. What is it? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I have read it two or three times, and 
the Senator can read it in the Record to-morrow. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. ‘That is not the statement of the War 
Department; that is a statement by a newspaper. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It is a statement by a newspaper, quot- 
ing a statement from the War Department. Now, the Senator 
has made an issue here. I saw enough in this article to justify 
me in calling attention to it, in view of the circumstances, and 
the fact that it indicated that it was given out from the War 
Department. The Senator from Nebraska questions whether or 
not this was given out by the War Department. If the Senator 
attaches to it the importance that I attach to it, let him at 
some future hour, this afternoon or to-morrow, bring his proof 
that the presumption created by the publication of an article of 
this kind is not true. 

Mr. LENROOT and Mr. HITCHCOCK addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield to the Senator from Wisconsin. 
Then I will yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. LENROOT. I should like to ask the Senator whether 
one of the statements which the War Department denies and 
Gen. Pershing denies is that our soldiers have had their ears 
cut off and then have been sent back by the Germans and 
told that they wanted to fight men? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. One of the statements made by the ser- 
geant was that he had seen a soldier who had been so treated by 
the Germans. 

Mr. LENROOT. And that statement the War Department 
and Gen. Pershing deny? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. Now, I want to ask the Senator whether he 
does not believe that Gen. Pershing and the War Department 
know whether that is a practice upon the part of Germany, to 
cut off the ears of our soldiers and to send them back? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I presume they do. 

Mr. LENROOT. And is it not very proper, if it is not true, 
that they should deny it? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I do not think so. In view of innu- 
merable cruelties practiced by the Germans, I do not think the 
Secretary of War is called upon to defend them on this score. 

Mr. LENROOT. I want to ask the Senator whether the 
mothers of our boys “over there“ are not suffering enough 
without being terror-stricken with the idea that their boys are 
to be mutilated as a practice in the manner indicated by that 
sergeant, and whether it is not the duty of Gen. Pershing and 
of the War Department, if that be not true, to deny it? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The Senator from Wisconsin has made 
a speech on a mistaken apprehension of the facts about which he 
is talking. There is not anything in the article, which I have 
read verbatim, quoting from the sergeant, which says that they 
made a practice of cutting off soldiers’ ears. He said that he 
saw a soldier who had his ears cut off. He said nothing about 
any practice. 

Now, I want to say to the Senator from Wisconsin that these 
cruelties which the world knows have been perpetrated by Ger- 
many upon prisoners, upon women, and upon children, do not 
appeal to me because of the particular individual that suffers 
from them. I do not know any of those individuals. If a ser- 
geant says that a soldier had his ears cut off, I do not know 
what soldier that was. I am not acquainted with him. 

Consequently I can not have any personal sympathy with the 
soldier. He is an unknown person to me. It is the entire 
course of conduct of Germany in this war which appeals to me 
and which I am talking about. It does not make any difference 
in principle in this matter, or to me in my views upon it, whether 
a soldier has his ears cut off or whether he has his throat cut. 
There has been an official report made to the War Department 
by the officers in command of certain forces of ours on the 
front that a prisoner of ours in German hands had his throat 
cut. I say that that was inhuman, barbarous, contrary to the 


rules of war; and that there is official proof of it, and that I 


do not see, as a matter-of propriety and policy of the Govern- 
ment, any occasion to issue an official denial of the statement 
of this sergeant that he saw a soldier with his ears cut off; for 
if Gen, Pershing ever said anything about the matter at all, he 
does not say that there was not a soldier with his ears cut off. 
It would not make any difference whether he had his ears cut 
off or whether he had his throat cut, as I said before, and it 
would not make any difference which one of the soldiers it was 
any more than it makes a difference whether the Germans, 
after having put on the deck of a submarine a number of Ameri- 
can sailors whom they had captured, closed the hatches, and 
submerged the submarine, and left the prisoners to die in the 
icy waters of the ocean, I think that is just as bad as having a 
man’s ears cut-off; and in view of those things, which are 
corroborated and proved and known, to my satisfaction, at least, 
I do not think that our publicity agent or our War Department 
is called upon to enter into a campaign of defense of any charge 
of cruelty against the Germans. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr, POINDEXTER. Certainly. 

Mr. LENROOT. The only point of my inquiry was because 
there was an inference drawn that that was a general practice, 
If it was not true, I think it is the duty of the War Department 
to deny it, The parents of these boys are suffering agonies 
enough now without being led to believe that unspeakable out- 
rages are to be committed upon all of our American soldiers 
who may be captured. I do not see that anything can be ac- 
complished by adding that agony to them. Our boys are fight- 
ing to the utmost. I know of nothing that will aid us in winning 
the war by the recital of these things, if they are not true, as a 
practice, 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, may I interrupt the 
Senator? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I do. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I think the Senator from Wisconsin 
should read the report of Lord Bryce, the Evidence and Docu- 
ments Laid Before the Committee on Alleged German Outrages. 
The téstimony taken by this committee was taken from Belgian 
soldiers and British officials, and recites the practices of the 
German Army and German soldiers in torturing civilians in 
Belgium. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I had that in mind; and 
I will ask the Senator from New Jersey, while he is speaking, 
if he will give the specific title of that document, so that anyone 
who desires to do so can refer to it. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. This document is a report of alleged 
German outrages, and the title is, Evidence and Documents Laid 
Before the Committee on Alleged German Outrages. The com- 
mittee was appointed by the English Government, and presided 
over by the Right Hon. Viscount Bryce, who was the chairman 
of the committee. I have read that for the first time recently; 
and I want to say to the Senator from Wisconsin that the tor- 
tures and outrages on civilians, on women and children, are far 
greater and far more painful than the cutting off of soldiers’ 
ears. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am familiar with that document, and I 
fully believe that those unspeakable outrages have been com- 
mitted upon civilians. I would be the last one to deny it from 
the reading that I have had. The only point of my inquiry, Mr. 
President, is this: Are these outrages being committed upon 
American soldiers as a practice? I do not believe they are, be- 
cause the German Army well know that if they attempted that 
upon our soldiers or those of our allies there would be found 
means of retaliation, if necessary, that would preyent the prac- 
tice. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, may I just say, in honor 
of the American soldier, that the American soldier will never 
retaliate in like kind? ; 

Mr. LENROOT. I did not mean in that respect. 
other means to be found, other than like retaliation, 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I read only this morn- 
ing a report given by a Norwegian gentleman of education and 
distinction, who has just returned from a visit to Germany, of 
the conditions of the war prisoners of Germany at one of the 
prison camps which he visited and the pitiably small amount 
of food which they received. He stated that they were re- 
quired to work two shifts a day, one at day and one at night, 
the same men. He said that they were living in a shed that 
was filthy and uninhabitable, unfit for even a beast to occupy ; 
that their clothing was in rags; that a person could not tell 
from their looks what nation they belonged to; that they were 
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emaciated; that disease was rampant among them; and that 
they had no medical attention. Those reports from reliable 
sources have been very numerous, to such an extent that there 
is not any doubt about the prevalence of those conditions. 
However, there may be exceptions here and there in the treat- 
ment of prisoners by Germany. 

My attention has just been called by a colleague to this state- 
ment in the Washington Post of July 13. Speaking of German 
inhumanities, it says: 

The latest is that related by Naval Paymaster Hughes, of England. 
A British patrol boat discovered a derelict submarine which had be- 
come unmanageable. Her crew was taken off and preparations were 
made to destroy the submarine with a depth bomb. he commander 
of the patrol asked the German captain if all were safely off the 
U-boat and was assured that no one was left on board. A tapping was 
heard, however, which aroused suspicion, and an investigation revealed 
fonr British seamen who had been locked in a room of the submarine. 
The German captain had concealed their presence, hoping that they 
would be killed when the submarine was destroyed. 

I do not know whether that is true or not: but it is quite 
specific, and the name of the witness is given, he having been one 
of those who captured this German U-boat. But, Mr. President, 
for three years the French Government, through competent 
men, has been collecting official proof of the cruelties and 
bestialities of the German Army. They have preserved not 
only documentary evidence but human evidence, in the bodies 
and the mutilated remains of women and children who have 
suffered from the unspeakable rapine of these people. A few 
days ago report after report was published throughout the 
world, in such repetition and from such sources that there could 
be no reasonable doubt about it, that the Germans bombarded 
hospitals in France, and that in one hospital in Belgium 54 
Belgian nurses were killed by German bombs. They war upon 
the helpless. If a mother should tear the toothless gums of her 
babe from her breast and stamp it under her feet with the cry, 
“ Hail, Germany!” it would be a fit picture of the spirit of ruth- 
less might, and of an army that takes pride in making war by 
armed men upon helpless and unarmed women and children, 
That is why, Mr. President, with the acceptance by the world 
of the truth of these things, I resent the War Department coming 
to the defense of a charge of cruelty against Germany; and the 
particular acts are entirely immaterial. 

Mr. President, I do not know whether Gen. Pershing was re- 
sponsible for the statement referred to there or not, and person- 
ally it would not make any difference in the position which I 
take about it; but I have seen so many false statements put 
out by the Publicity Bureau in regard to airplanes, for instance, 
deliberate falsehoods, which were persisted in after the attention 
of this committee had been called to their falsity, that I would 
not condemn Gen. Pershing or attribute any act to him without 
further evidence than the assertion of this Publicity Committee 
that he had sent a cablegram. I have known a good many things 
for which credit was sought by attaching to them the name of 
Gen. Pershing. z 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, do I understand that the 
Senator credits the article in so far as it implicates the Secre- 
tary of War, but doubts it in so far as it mentions Gen. 
Pershing? : ; 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It is an entirely different matter. I 
would say that it is sufficient evidence, to my mind, that this 
information was given out by the Secretary of War. It does 
not attribute any statement of fact as to German practices to 
the Secretary of War. Whether it came through the Pub- 
licity Bureau or not, I am not informed. The presumption is 
that it would come through the Publicity Bureau. What I said 
was that it was immaterial to me, in what I have said about it, 
whether Gen. Pershing sent this cablegram or not, but that I 
would be prepared to learn that Gen. Pershing did not send 
the cablegram—at least, not for publication—because of the 
experience that we have had with the Publicity Committee as 
to the reliability of its statements. 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I may say in the beginning. 


that I was introduced to Mr. Creel on one occasion. I never 
had two minutes’ conversation with him, and I have never 
seen him since. I never saw him before. But such attacks 
have been made on him here in criticism that I feel, in fairness 
to him and in common justice and decency, Mr. Creel’s state- 
ment, which he submitted in a letter to Hon. Epwarp W. Pov, 
chairman of the Committee on Rules of the House of Represen- 
tatives, Washington, D. C., May 29, 1918, should be printed 
in the Recorp, and I ask to have it printed in the Recorp. If 
there is objection, I shall read it, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It covers many of the comments which 
have been miatle adverse to him, and especially with reference 
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to the free complaints that have been urged in connection with 
his statement about airplanes. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC INFORMATION, 
Washington, D. C., May 29, 1918, 
Hon. Epwatp W. Pou, 
Chairman Committee on Rules, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. O. 

Dran Mr. Pou: I attach herewith a list that shows every man and 
woman in the employ of the Committee on Public Information, both 
— and volunteer. While I appreciate your courteous explanation 

hat the request was not a formal action, I beg you to belleve that 
there is no activity of this committee that is not open to any Member 
of Congress at any time. 

For your information, the Office of Military Intelligence makes 
continuous investigation of my personnel, and if individual reports 
are desired I shall be glad to furnish them. 

I am glad also to make frank and specific answer to the charges 
against me that you are generous enough to put in answerable form. 

(1) I am not a 8. st, have never been identified with the Social- 
ist organization in any particular. I never voted a Socialist ticket, 
pa coment absolutely from the fundamental tenets of the Socialist 
alth. 

(2) Instead of holding a contempt for our form of government, I 
believe in it with all the strength of my being. Democracy is a religion 
with me, and throughout my whole adult life I have preached America 
as the hope of the world. 

(3) The articles that constitute my ail attacks upon the Consti- 
tution were written in 1910 in Colorado in support of the initiative. 
referendum, and recall. Every word I wrote had the complete a roval 
of Senator Thomas M. Patterson, owner of the paper, as fine and loyal 
an American as ever lived, and all three propositions were indorsed at 
the polis by a large majority. 

(4) Not a single employee belongs or has ever belonged to the 

. W. W. If any proof can be brought that this is not the case, I will 
discharge the person at once. As I have stated, Military Intelligence 
investigates my personnel continuously, with the view to making cer- 
tain that ar man and woman stands absolutely behind the Govern- 
ment in what I believe to be a just and holy war. 

(5) With regard to the news releases of the committee, it must be 
borne in mind that no news release originates in this office. We are 
simply the machinery which puts out the material prepared by the 
various departments. 

It is to be remembered also that while the committee during the year 
of its existence has issued thousands of releases, only three of this 
vast number have ever been questioned as to absolute accuracy. 

The first of these, a direct charge that the Fourth of July statement 
was a fake, and that our transports had not been attacked by a sub- 
marine, was met fully by the report of Admiral Gleaves. 

The second complaint, concerned with certain captions for airplane 
photographs, was largely due to a confusion between training planes and 

ttle planes. The captions referred to training-plane production, and 
the pictures showed clearly that the machines were training planes. 
There was the feeling, however, that people might be led to think that 
battle planes were intended, and the pictures were withdrawn. 

The third, a release bearin 
came to us with explicit in 
question. 

A system of checking and verification is now permitted that will here- 
after guard effectively against error. 

(6) The charge of partisanship is one that I would like to have 
thrashed out as quickly and thoroughly as may be, for not only does it 
weaken the work of this committee but it shames the thousands of de- 
voted men, ocrats and Republicans alike, who are giving themselves 
so whole-heartedly to the committee’s work. I attach herewith a list 
showing the political affiliations of my division heads; and I beg to 
say, sir, that not until I asked for this list yesterday was this subject 
ever brought up in this committee or even thought of. 

Whether in the Issuance of sg erg prepared by 3,000 leading 
historians, or in the speeches of 35,000 Four-Minute Men, or in the 
generous contributions of the artists, advertising experts, and writers 
of America, or in the formation of organizations to express the loyalty 
of the foreign born. I challenge anyone to prove a single act even re- 
motely soiled 1 prejudice. 

Please consider me absolutely at your service, either through corre- 
spondence or, preferably, oe and personally. The work of the 
Committee on Public Information is now so far flung, reaching into every 
community of the United States and to every country of the world, that 
understanding is a vital necessity, and it is this understanding that I 
am 3 to advance by any means that you or your associates may 
suggest. 

Believe me, very sincerely, GEORGE CREEL, Chairman. 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, let me say this also: I 
presume it happens on every occasion when there have been 
conflicts of this kind, people in every war, people not only in 
public life, but people in private life, have had comments to 
make about how the war should be conducted. They criticize 
those who have been charged with the responsibility of fight- 
ing the battles to a victorious conclusion. They have from 
time to time made observations about what should be done 
and about what should not be done, and that, I take it, has been 
the case for a period as far as memory reaches back. 

In the June issue of the San Francisco Star there is quite 
an interesting little article, and I commend it to the con- 
sideration not only of Senators, but to those outside of this 
Chamber who indulge in like criticisms: 


A WAR 2,900 YEARS G0, 


Lucius milius Paulus, a Roman consul, who had been selected to 
conduct the war with the Macedonians, B. C. 168, went out from the 


upon airplane production and shipment, 
rsement that we were without right to 


Senate house into the assembly of the people and addressed them as 
follows: 
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In every circle, and, truly, at every table there are people who lead 
armies into Macedonia; who know where the camp ought to be placed; 
what ts ought to be occupied by troops; when and through what 

Macedonia should be entered; where magazines should be formed ; 
tow provisions should be 8 by land and sea; and when it is 
roper to engage the enemy, when to He quiet. And they not only 
Lpi paR what is best to be done, but if anything is done in any other 
manner than what they have poluted out, sine artal the consul as if 
he were on his trial, These are great impediments to those who have 
the management of affairs, for everyone can not encounter injurious 
reports with the same constancy and firmness of mind as Fabius did 
who chose to let his own authority be diminished through the oup of 
the people, rather than tò mismanage Sepaea business with a hi 
amih Bo ag Iam not one of those who nk that commanders ought 
never to receive advice; on the cont: I should deem that man more 
roud than wise who did everything of own single judgment. What, 
Phen, is oy opinion? That commanders should be counseled chiefly by 
persons of known talent; me cmos especially, who are skilled in the 
art of war and who have n 42 bx experience: and, next, by 
acti who see the country, who 
occasions offer, and who, 
of the danger. If 


let him not on land. assume the office of a pilot, 
You will find this in Livy, Book XLIV, chapter 22, delivered 
168 years before Christ, and it applies to the situation to-day. 


TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE CONTROL, 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I believe I voice the 
view of many of the Senators when I ask consideration for 
House joint resolution 309, that was before the Senate all day 
yesterday and the day before, and upon which I hope we will 
vote to-day, and vote favorably. It is a joint resolution au- 
thorizing the President in time of war to supervise or take 
possession and control of telegraph and telephone and cable 
lines. It is a resolution which is regularly before the Senate, 
but which has not been considered to-day. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Senator must excuse me. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I thought the Senator made a motion. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not yield to the Senator. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 309) to authorize 
the President, in time of war, to supervise or take 
and assume control of any telegraph, telephone, marine cable, 
or radio system or systems or any part thereof and to operate 
the same in such manner as may be needful or desirable for 
the duration of the war, and to provide just compensation 
therefor. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, this joint resolution 
should cause much less hesitation than many important meas- 
ures which the Senate has adopted. ‘Telegraph lines are so 
nearly allied to the postal service it would be no great innova- 
tion if we took them over and operated them in time of peace. 
Telephone lines, when located in cities, can only be satisfac- 
torily operated where one line exists. Competition between 
them is a burden on the public, lessening the efficiency of the 
service. Even if these lines were taken over and operated by 
the Government it would be no serious innovation. 

But, Mr. President, this joint resolution does not provide for 
Government ownership. It does not suggest Government owner- 
ship or operation in time of peace. It is carefully limited to 
the war. The authority to supervise, the authority to take 

on, the authority to operate is in three different places 
expressly limited to the war, and the end of the war is desig- 
nated by the joint resolution as the time when the proclamation 
that a treaty of peace has been signed is made by the President. 

So, Mr. President, in considering this joint resolution we 
have not before us the problem of Government ownership or of 
Government operation in time of peace. 

Again, Mr. President, there is a limitation as to the circum- 
stances under which the use shall be made. The President is 
authorized and empowered, when he shall deem it necessary to 
the national security or defense, to supervise or take possession 
and assume control of any telegraph, telephone, marine cable, 
radio system or systems, or any part thereof, only when neces- 
sary for the national security or defense. 

On Monday morning I introduced a resolution to discharge 
the committee. I did so because I heard it was contemplated 
that a month should be taken to inyestigate the resolution, to 
take testimony about it. I can see no testimony that could be 
taken that would be of any value. I can conceive of no testi- 
mony that in any sense is essential. We have from the House 
the statement of the Secretary of War, the statement of the 
Secretary of the Navy, the statement of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, approved by the President, that this resolution is needed 
as a safeguard of our service during the war. 


It is suggested that they have not gone into the details to 
show why it is needed. Mr. President, I can see why it is 
needed without any information from them. 

I should like to see a cable devoted exclusively to the service 
of the War Department, with telegraphic connections from this 
side of the ocean into the office of the Chief of Staff, and with 
telegraphic connections from the other side into the headquar- 
ters of Gen. Pershing. Such a cable and telegraph service 
should be devoted solely to communications from the Chief of 
Staff to the commanding general on the other side. 

Mr. President, our long-distance service, whether by cable or 
telephone, is needed continuously for our military affairs. It 
is needed to a great extent for our Army and our naval opera- 
tions. I do not need to be told even by the Secretary of either of 
these departments that, controlled by the Government and oper- 
ated by the Government, this service can be made more effec- 
tive, more stable, more complete. I know it myself. I do not 
accept the view of the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewrs] that 
these Secretaries are commanders or are directors of the Sen- 
ate, but I do accept the view that their opinions upon this sub- 
ject are valuable and entitled to weight. 

I wish to see the Government take control of the long-distance 
wires because I believe it will strengthen us in handling the 
service required to conduct this war. I wish to see the Gov- 
ernment exclusively use one cable for communication from the 
office of the Chief of Staff to the office of Gen. Pershing. 

Mr. President, we know that there are some who are disloyal 
in the United States. The operation of these long-distance 
means of communication Inside of our own country by the Gov- 
ernment will hinder and deter their use by the disloyal. If 
used, it will be easier to learn what is being done. If the use 
is stopped, then a substantial hindrance is placed upon their 
operations inside of our own country. 

I see no harm that can come to the public in any way from 
this operation by the Government. As far as the public is con- 
cerned, their service will be the same as it is now. There will 
be no injury, no revolutionary change of conditions produced, 
but substantial benefit. We can see ourselves, if we dispassion- 
ately consider the subject, that by operating long-distance wires 
additional strength will come to the Government in the conduct 
of the war. 

Then, Mr. President, why take testimony to tell us what to 
do? Why waste a month with any such line of procedure by a 
committee? 

The committee did right to report this joint resolution back 
to us with a favorable recommendation. Whose testimony did 
you want? What kind of testimony did you want? You have 
the opinion of those representatives of our Government that 
they needed it and wanted it. We see without testimony that 
it will be of substantial value. If they have further details, 
they might have furnished them, but I doubt the propriety of 
making them public. We do not need them. I know by the 
application of common sense and practical experience in busi- 
ness matters that we do serve and do strengthen the ad- 
ministration of our military affairs by the exercise of this 
authority. 

But it may be suggested that the owners of the property were 
entitled to a hearing. If the joint resolution did not absolutely 
guard the rights of the owners of the property, I would say 
“Yes,” but it completely guards them. This resolution will 
constitute an exercise of the power of eminent domain by the 
Government for the temporary supervision or temporary opera- 
tion of these properties. 

To exercise that privilege just compensation must be made. I 
am one of those who believe that the act giving the authority 
should always provide in its own terms for the completest oppor- 
tunity to the party whose property is taken or used to obtain full 
compensation. ‘This joint resolution does that. It declares that 
the property shall only be used or interfered with upon just com- 
pensation. It provides further that the President may name 
the compensation, not binding upon the party. That means that 
the President may agree with them upon compensation, if he 
ean. If he fails to do so, he names an amount, 75 per cent of 
which they may receive at once. But that does not conclude 
there. The resolution provides further that the party in inter- 
est whose property is to be used shall then have the right to go 
to the courts, retaining at once 75 per cent of the proposed com- 
pensation. They go to the courts to fix the total compensation, 
and the Government undertakes to pay it. 

That, Mr. President, is my conception of the fair and legal ` 
way to exercise the power of eminent domain. So the House bas 


sent us a joint resolution entirely safeguarding the right of the 
property owners and entirely furnishing to them a complete 
recognition of those rights with the privilege of appealing from 
the opinion of the President to the court and establishing their 
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full value before the court, receiving in the meantime 75 per 
cent of the amount the President was willing to pay them. 

Mr. President, I am gratified that the committee gave us 
this report. I see nothing in the measure that alarms. The 
rights of the owners are fully preserved. The service to the 
general public will be preserved. The service to the Government 
during the war will be increased. The benefits from that service 
I can well see, and I favor immediate action. 

I shall not detain the Senate. I hope the joint resolution will 
pass, and pass to-day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McKevrar in the chair). 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment of the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr, Watson], which will be read. 

The SECRETARY. On page 1, line 7, strike out the word “ tele- 
phone“ and the comma. 5 : 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, before any of these amend- 
ments are voted upon, I beg to say that on yesterday, late in the 
afternoon, I received a telegram from Mr. Rush Taggart, gen- 
eral counsel of the Western Union Telegraph Co. This telegram 
quotes certain stipulations in the contracts between the Western 
Union Telegraph Co. and some of the English companies under 
which the Western Union Telegraph Co. obtain certain rights 
and privileges over the cable lines and certain landing rights 
and privileges in Great Britain. After quoting these provisions 
of the leases and contracts, the general counsel concludes the 
telegram with this sentence: 


In view of these 8 as well as the provisions in the lease, I 
see no way in which the rights of the Western Union to the cables can 
be protected without the consent of the English Government under the 
resolution now before the Senate. 


Mr. President, I have seen but have not had the opportunity 
to examine these contracts. They reached Washington on yes- 
` terday. We asked for them so that they might be incorporated 
in such hearings as we were permitted to have, but I think this 
telegram ought to be inserted in the Rrecorp, and I ask that it 
may be read for the information of Senators, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will be 
read, 

The Secretary read as follows: 

New YORK, July 12, 1918. 


Ion. ATLER POMERENR, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

My attention has just been called to a suggestion in your speech that 
Mr. Carlton promised to send you certain cable contracts, also opinion 
of company’s attorney as to effect on these contracts of . — reso- 
lution. Mr. Carlton's secretary requested of me Wednesday morning 
forwarding of cable contracts to Senator KELLOGG, but did not advise 
me respecting the forwarding of cable contracts to you. I did forward by 
mail to Senator KELLOGG copies of these cable contracts on Wednesday 
forenoon. It is too late now probably to forward the cable contracts 
so as to advise you respecting the stipulation therein, but the leases of 
the English cables contain this stipulation : 

“The Western Union will not mortgage, charge, assign, transfer, 
underlet, or part with the possession or beneficial ownership of or 
permit to be taken in execution the premises for the time being com- 
prised in the demise hereby made or any part thereof, but so that 
this present covenant and provision shall not prevent the Western 
Union Co. from assigning its interest under this present lease in the 


sald premises along with its entire udertaking (including its present 
and future land line system) to any other msible com aF pro- 
vided that such company shail first ve ente into a of cove- 


nant with the Anglo Co., assuming liability for and covenanting to per- 
form and observe all the obligations and liabilities of the estern 
Union Co. under this present lease. 3 

“ Provided, nevertheless, that no such assignment or deed of cove- 
nant shall operate to release the Western Union Co. from its liabilities 
under this present lease or the covenants on its part herein contained, 
but that notwithstanding any such assi ent or the execution of any 
such deed of covenant as aforseaid the Western Union Co. shall remain 
and be liable to the Anglo Co. for the payment of all the rents or 
other yearly sums and the performance and observance of all the 
covenants and conditions by and in these presents reserved made 
payable and contained,” 

Lenses by the English cable companies to the Western Union pro- 
vide for the English companies securing landing rights for the Western 
Union, and in 1914 such landing rights secured by the Western Union 
und the Anglo American contained the following as article 1: 

“If and wheneyer in the opinion of one of His Majesty's principal 
secretaries of state an emergency shall have arisen in which it is expe- 
dient for the public service that His Majesty's Government shall have 
control over the transmission of messages by the cables hereby licensed 
it shall be lawful for the said secretary of state by warrant under his 
hand to direct and cause so much of the works of the two companies 
or either of them as are within the United Kingdom or the territorial 
waters thereof or any oer of such works to be taken possession of in 
the name and on behalf of His Majesty and to be used for His Majesty's 
service and subject thereto for such ordinary service as to the said 
secretary of state may seem fit and in that event any person authorized 
by the said secretary of state may enter upon the offices and works 
of the two companies or either of them or on any part of such works 
and take possession thereof and use the same as aforesaid.” 

The two cables leased by the American Telegraph & Cable Co. to the 
Western Union in 1882 were landed on the shores of England under an 
agreement with a similar provision to that above quoted respecting 
the Anglo American Cable Co.’s cables. The 3 right of the 
Direct, the other English company, is under consideration by the Eng- 
lish Government and has not been fully formulated, but e En lish 
Government will doubtless insist upon the reservation of the same right 
with respect to these cables. In view of these provisions as well as 


the provisions in the lease, I see no way in which the rights of the 

Western Union to the cables can be protected without the consent of 

the English Government under the resolution now before the Senate. 
Rusu TAGGART, General Counsel. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I express no opinion as to 
the soundness or unsoundness of Mr. Taggart’s view, but I may 
say that I have known Mr. Taggart for 25 or 30 years. He is 
one of the ablest lawyers in this country and any view that he 
may express on any legal proposition is worthy the consideration 
of the Senate. 

Mr. President, it was perhaps by accident that it was developed 
in the hearings which we had that the Western Union Tele- 
graph Co, had these cable and landing rights and of the possi- 
bility of their being forfeited in the event that the Government 
attempted to take them over. I submit that if by the taking 
over of all these cable and landing rights we should take a step 
which would result in their forfeiture, it would operate as a 
serious injury to the Western Union Telegraph Co., and the 
Government would be responsible in damages, for which the 
company could get compensation under the pending resolution. 

Mr. President, I had not intended, and do not now intend, 
to address the Senate at length, but I think the telegram which 
I have just submitted demonstrates the wisdom of the course 
taken by the small minority of the committee who insisted that 
there ought to be some hearings before attempting to legislate 
upon a matter of such great importance. 

I have no doubt this joint resolution is going to pass; I want 
the Recorp to show what the possibilities are in the event the 
authority should be exercised which it confers, so that We may 
avoid possible pitfalls. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I desire to ask the insertion in the RECORD, 
without reading, of two telegrams; one with relation to the pro- 
hibition amendment now pending and the pending stimulation 
of the Agriculture bill, and one from certain employees of the 
Western Union Telegraph Co. relating to the joint resolution 
now under consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. > 

The telegrams referred to are as follows: 

WILMINGTON, N. C., July 11, 1918. 
Hon. F. M. Simmons, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 


May we, the undersigned loyal citizens and employecs of the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Co., this office, convey through you the following 


ressions : 

“We are thoroughly in accord with any plan considered a necessary 
war measure. e recent strike agitation was entirely engineered by 
outside interests, in which we had no part. In the event Government 
control is deemed necessary, we assume that the various beneficial plans 
inaugurated by the company for its employees, many of whom have 
served their entire life and who are anticipating these berefits, will not 
be discontinued. 

A. J. Lee, jr., L. P. Wood, R. L. Davis, R. H. Orrell, W. J. 
Hines, J. E. Wood, Adolf Otersen, M. L. Kingsbury, 
E. I. Spooner, Mary Davis, John Shinberger, Lizzie 
Jarrot, Bernard Spooner, Mrs. R. L. Throp, Mabre: 
Turner, Thelma Chestnutt, Katie C. George, and J 
Hughes. 


FRANKLINTON, N. C., July 12, 1918. 
Hon. F. M. SIMMONS, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: < 
The Raleigh District Conference of Methodist Episcopal Church 
South request you to present to the Senate their memorial that the 
Senate pass immediately the measure prohibiting the manufacture and 
sale during the war of all intoxicating liquors. Conservation of 
precious food and preservation of more precious manhood demands this 
action, 


Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Illinois? , 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield. 

Mr. LEWIS. With the kind consent of the Senator from 
Ohio, I beg to tender communications between former Post- 
master General Wanamaker and present Postmaster General 
Burleson, occupying a space of not more than an inch, and T ask 
to have them printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

[From the Philadelphia Public Ledger, July 12, 1918.] 
JOHN WANAMAKER REPLYING TO CONGRATULATIONS ON His EIGHTIETH 


BInTHDAY—NATAL-Day TELEGRAMS DELUGE WANAMAKER—HIGHUTIETIL 

BIRTHDAY ANNIVERSARY OF MERCHANT IS WIDELY REMEMBERED. 

John Wanamaker quietly observed his eightieth birthday anniversary 
at his estate, Lindenhurst, Jenkintown, yesterday. Mr. Wanamaker 
received numerous messages of congratulation from all parts of the 
country, from members of the Cabinet, Senators, and other men of 
prominence. 

A delegation of department-store chiefs from the John Wanamaker 
Store presented him with a gold plaque bearing a portrait of Marshal 
Joffre and his famous words on the eve of the battle of the Marne. 
Mr. Wanamaker is a warm admirer of the great French general. 


T. A. Sikes. 
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In acknowled 
praised the ts of the Pres 

A. S. Burleson, Postmaster General of the United States, Mr. Wana- 
maker: sent this reply 

“Tam deeply touched by your fraternal and thoughtful birthday tele- 
gram, notwithstanding your: busy life. I have always had visions, but 
have: only worked out: half of them. Benjamin Franklin, your. first 
predecessor, had nothing to do in comparison with what you have: had 
to do. No other mam save our mighty. and wise President has had such 
n dificult responsibility to meet as yourself, careless commercial people 
having blindly. ignored the hardships. of postal management with rail- 
road and other transportation, crippled for rolling stock, coal, and other 
war necessities, absolutely r 8 in movement. Your 
work as Postmaster General will stand out as a masterpiece of excel - 
lence, considered in the light of facts. As the oldest Postmaster Gem- 
eral now living. for myself and tens of thousands of business people, we 
call upon you, Mr. Postmaster General, to receive. our benediction.” 


Mr. HARDING. Mr. President, the telegram submitted along 
with the address which my colleague [Mr.. POMERENĘ]. has 


ng. the co 


tulatory messages Mr. Wanamaker 
mt: and the administration 


given to the Senate om this subject very strikingly points out: 


the lack. of wisdom in the Congress taking this leap in the dark. 
Tam not deeply concerned, Mr. President, about the interests 
of the companies. involved in. this movement toward Federal 
ownership and control, although I think they are entitled to 
consideration. I think it is a fair statement that probably 
the greater number of the telephone companies. of the country 
would like to be taken under the Government wing. 

Perhaps. I ought to say at this time, Mr. President, that I 
am a prejudiced witness in this case. I believe I know 
much about the telephone business as does any Senator in this 
body. I am not sure but that I know more about it than a 
good many. of those who are proposing Government ownership 
and control. So there may not be any misunderstanding, I want 
it to go into the Rxconp that I am a director of a so-called 
independent telephone company ; and, if you ask. me, I will tell 
you that it is one of the best in the United States; and the 
agents of the Federal Government who have been promoting 
Government ownership have done that institution the credit 
of making a very careful examination of it. My. connection 
with that company,.in a very small way, has given me some in- 
formation about the business itself. I have a rather intimate 
view of the wild financing of a perfectly highly intentioned 
endeavor, to save the country from the horrors of monoply in 
telephony. 

Let me venture to make the statement now that if there is 
any business in the world that ought to be a monopoly, it is 
that of the telephone. It ought to be a monopoly, anda regu- 
lated monopoly. When a man takes down a telephone reeeiver 


and makes a call he ought to have available any telephone that 


the wires will reach; and yet it is one of the singular com- 
ments on the changing character of public: sentiment in this 
country that'some $ or 10 years ago, when in my town we in- 
stituted: the first effort at unification in all this land and 
sought to bring the service under one system, the laws of Ohio 
were invoked to prevent us doing so on the ground that we 
were trying. te. restrain. competition in a public service. 

I think there are about 100,000 misguided men who have gone 
into the telephone business in the United States. It may not 
be illuminating, but it will be diverting, if I relate the fact 
thut- in my home city, perhaps 15 or 16.years-ago, a small party 
of us concluded that the Central Union Co. was a heartless 
monopoly, making untold wealth at our expense, and we had 
the infiuence locally to secure a franchise to build a. competing 
telephone system. We started to build one with the expendi- 
ture—the straightforward, honest expenditure—of $75,000. 
Then we demonstrated how much we did not know. When we 
lad finished the enterprise on which we embarked we had ex- 
pended about $300,000, and found ourselves called upon to back 
it up financially, It was in such a situation. that we found 
ourselves competing in the telephone business. Seeing: the. en- 
dangered character of our investment, we called for an armistice 
in the competing conflict that was going on, and unification had 
its origin in that event. Out of unification, in spite of the 
opposition brought in the courts, we began uniting the telephone 
plants, and did unite them in my city. The example has been 
so helpful that unification has been going on throughout the 
country, and it ought to go on. 

I venture to say if there is any one line of public-utility 
service in America that might reasonably come under Federal 
Government control it is the wire communication. service of 
this country; and if it were now proposed as a deliberate peace 
proposition for the Government to take over that line of public 
service I would be very much inelined to give it friendly con- 
sideration, much as I am opposed to that sehool of political 
thought. My objection to the moyement at this time is. that 


= are seeking to establish a change in policy in the name 
or war. 

Mr. President, I listened with a good deal of attention yes- 
terdny to the able remarks of the senior Senator from Illinois 


IMr. Lews], and I recall that he said, if there were a real 
war emergency, if there were a present necessity for the seizure 
of the lines of communication in this country, the Chief Exceu- 
tive would take them over, else he would be unfaithful to his 
duties: as such Chief Executive. I agree with that statement; 
and if the President belleves that there is snelt un emergeney, 
he ouglit to seize them. 

I will say further, Mr. President, that I think I voice the 
sentiments of all who are opposed to the joint resolution when 
I say that, if it were officially stated that there is un emergency 
in this country demanding this grant of authority, there would 
not be a vote in this Chamber in opposition. Iam not, however, 
as a Senator, content to accept a communication of the Chief 
Exceutive on so important a question in the form of a letter 
to some Member of Congress. It is a very simple thing offi- 
cially to communicate to the Congress about so important u 
problem: as this. The President is not lacking in readiness. to 
communicate; he invariably: does it well: I say now, if the 
Chief Executive believes that it is.necessary to the successful 
conduct: of the war that he must have this authority, or that it 
Is likely that he must make this very radical change in our 
affairs; I will vote that authority. I will even go further, 
Senators. Much as Lapprehend these excessive grants of power, 
much as I have been concerned about the changes going on in 
our representative: form of government, I will go to the ex- 
treme limit of making the Chief Executive an absolute dictator 
in the United States to win the war. But my opposition. rests 
in deluding the public and in making these great changes in our 
American institutions in the name of war when the emergency 
does not exist. 

We all know. how this question came up. It came up through 
the Executive and through the public press uttering his attitude 
and that of Cabinet officers because there was. the threat of a 
strike. Well, I am not concerned about the threat of a. strike. 
Mr. President. If the members of the organization. which is 
known as the Union of Commercial Telegraphers in this coun- 
try want to give a manifestation of their fitness to control the 
operations of the telegraph lines in this country. by striking in 
this.emergency, I for one, want to say, let them strike. We 
need just a little test on that policy in America right now. 

There has been unlimited discussion on the floor here about 
the necessity of guarding the messages of the United States and 
making sure that we have a highly patriotic service. I would 
not think very much of the security of a service that was iu the 
hands of an organization that would tie up the Government in 
stress of war: 

The point I am trying to get at, Mr. President, in this rather 
rambling way: is that this matter is being pressed upon Con- 
gress as a war necessity when no one in authority has had tho 
courage to say so in an official way. Oh, I grant that there are 
Senators on this floor who have said as much, but. their authority 
is no greater than my own. I am contending against this very 
radical change, made possible by the excuse of war. I am 
opposed to it, Senators, because we are doing so many. things 
under that very same cloak. We have here pending the ques- 
tion of war-time prohibition. I thought we had disposed of the 
prohibition question a year ago, when I joined a two-thirds ma- 
jority in this body in submitting to the States: a Federal con- 
stitutional amendment for ratification; but notwithstanding 
that rational solution and disposition of the question, we are 
having it pending here almost every day as a special war meas- 
ure, in spite of the pending decision of the people in the States. 

The same thing relates to the great reform known. as the 

chisement of the women of the country. I think every 
Senator. on this floor has had it drummed into his ears again 
and again and again that the Republic, to be consistent and to 
make à genuine fight for democracy, must make this grant of 
suffrage in order to make us effective in war. Why, Senators, 
L seek. effectiveness in war with just as much earnestness as 
does any. other man on this floor. I have made the ultimate 
statement; but I am weary of dragging in every social and 
economic reform that ever was dreamed of in the name of war. 
and I am weary of it because our judgment is net always best 
in times like these. 

To make myself more clear, if I may: If the times were rea- 
sonably. normal; if there were not so many undigested govern- 
mental undertakings; if we were not in.a period when our. 
course is marked by so many unavoidable failures; if we did 
not have before us the example of unending disappointments in 
the Railway Administration, I believe I would forsake my long- 
established opposition to Federal ownership, and consent to a 
deliberate: consideration of this proposition; but the objection 
is that it is not before us as u question: on its merits. No one 
pretends to believe that it is net designed to have this joint 
resolution passed to initiate Government ownership. I have 


yet to hear any Senator say that is not the purpose of this 
program to get the initial authority to take over these lines of 
communication and establish Government ownership and con- 
trol. If that be true, I had rather consider it on its merits, not 
us u war measure, but as a deliberate change of governmental 
policy respecting our internal $, 

I haye been interested in reading the testimony of the Gabinet 
officers concerned with this movement. I do not know how any- 
one can misconstrue the statements of the Secretary of War, 
the Secretary of the Navy, or the Postmaster General. They 
ure all in favor of the altered plan; they have not anything else 
in mind; and I am wondering sometimes if this created emer- 
gency was not designed in the name of war to lay the foundation 
for this change. 

The objection, Senators, to going into the business blindly 
might be elaborated upon to great extent. I think I said in 
the beginning that most of the telephone companies interested 
would be glad to see this action taken. I say that in absolute 
deliberation. I do not speak for the telegraph companies; but I 
do know that the telephone business and the telegraph business 
nre so interwoven and so connected that one must of necessity 
go with the other; and I know, further, that there are more 
defunct institutions in the United States organized as tele- 
phone companies than in any other dozen lines of American 
business activity. ‘That is an easy thing to understand. There 
never has been a field of such financial exploitation on a small 
scale. People seized upon the existing desire for competition. 
These companies were organized, bonded, preferred stock was 
issued, they were capitalized upon a fictitious scale, and then 
the operating forces were called upon to pay out all their 
resources in maintaining their stock and bond issues. The 
vesult was that the physical property belonging to the tele- 
phone companies in the United States has suffered a deteriora- 
tion not found in any other line of business. It is rather an 
interesting point to know that there is not any other line of 
public service in the United States where the deterioration is 
so marked. I have forgotten the specific percentage allowed by 
the various public-utilities commissions in the States; but I 
happen to know that the outdoor property of a modern or any 
telephone institution deteriorates very much more rapidly than 
10 per cent a year; and, unless the company is everlastingly 
devoting a large share of its resources to maintenance, it soon 
becomes little more than a scrap heap. I tell you, Senators, 
that there are 5,000 such scrap heaps in the United States to- 
day that would be very gladly turned over to the United States 
Government. I make this emphatic, because I do not want to 
be in the attitude of speaking solely for so-called vested prop- 
erty rights. I want the Congress, before it takes this leap 
toward Government ownership and control, to take the neces- 
sary steps to find out what it is getting and to make provision 
to protect the public in the charge for the service. 

I do not know that it is becoming to bring in the railroad 
question again, but we have witnessed the remarkable spectacle 
of an advance in railroad rates such as no one would have dared 
to suggest under private ownership and control. In my home 
city, for example, where we have great lime and stone interests, 
which are dependent upon the freight service of the railroads, 
we have found the business essentially paralyzed by an advance 
in freight rates of from 100 to 200 per cent, and in the passen- 
ger service of the railways it costs more than two and u quarter 
times as much to go from my home city to the capital of the 
State as it did under old conditions. I am not saying that 
that is not necessary, but I am saying that the public in the 
transfer from private ownership and control to public owner- 
ship and control has been called upon to pay in many instances 
more than 100 per cent advance for the service. Apply the same 
proposition to the communication lines of this country and you 
will find a popular unrest and a wide dissatisfaction, and justly 
so. Then, in this hour of unrest and anxiety and difficult public 
problems, why undertake one more when the necessity is not 
yet made apparent? Senators, we can express in this body the 
willingness that we have repeatedly shown to back up the Chief 
Executive and his administrative agents in every essential to 
win the war; but why must we be committed at this time to 
what I look upon as a fundamental change, probably impelled 
by those who have less concern about the tranquillity of the 
Republic than those who have yielded to the impelling move- 
ment? 

I have just read, Mr. President, of a dangerous crisis in the 
cabinet of France, passed only yesterday, because the Socialists 
of that Republic attempted to interfere with some sort of a 
ban charter. I do not think, Mr. President, that the man who 
thrusts upon the Government a radical change in our domestic 
affairs at this time is a patriot in the highest sense. I have no 
objection to the advocate of a certain reform furthering his pur- 


poses as best he can from time to time; I have no objection to 
the Postmaster General urging the enlargement of his depart- 
inent of service in the Republic; I have no objection to the wide 
extension of unionism throughout the United States, because I 
can see it has its advantages to those concerned; but I do not 
think these things ought to be forced upon the Government in 
the name of war. 

In passing, I wish to say, Senators, that one of the greatest 
embarrassments in the United States to-day is found in too 
much organization. Ido not mean by that statement that I am 
assailing organized labor; I do not mean by that statement that 
I am assailing organized capital; but the country is running 
riotously in the direction of organization. 

The other day, Mr. President, I met a dairyman from my 
State, and the experience was rather interesting. I have known 
him for fully 30 years; I have seen him grow in financial re- 
sources and in attainments from one who started’ to drive his 
own milk wagon into the owner of hundreds of acres of land 
and hundreds of head of dairy stock. He came to me not very 
long since with his complaint that it was not possible for a 
dairyman to prosper in times like these, and in the progress 
of our conversation I led him into a revealment. This is pre- 
cisely what happened: He had been pursuing the tenor of his 
own way for years and had prospered thereby, but finally he 
entered an organization of his particular kind; and the cost 
expert, whose compensation lies in being expert and teaching 
cost systems, told my friend how much money he was losing by 
not paying the members of his family an adequate salary; 
how much money he was losing by not charging a sufficient 
overhead on the investment in land; how much he was losing 
by not charging an ample depreciation on his delivery wagons; 
and how much he was cheating himself by his overtime work 
without extra compensation for overtime. When he came to 
figure it all out under the revealed system he was theoretically 
losing money, although his course had been a prosperous one for 
the 30 years that I have known him. 

I only cite the instance to show that in every branch of 
American activity we are organizing to further the interests 
of that particular branch. The professional men organize; busi- 
ness men organize; and experts are on salaries to promote the 
furtherance of the interests of the particular organization, and 
sometimes to convey the interests of those organizations to the 
Members of this body either by appeal or by threat, as one some- 
times encounters it. The result is that we have organization 
against organization in every walk of life, and I think that 
is in a large degree responsible for the increased cost of living 
throughout the United States. However, I have only diverted 
on that line in passing. 

Now, to get back to the consideration I have in mind. As has 
been pointed out, in the Senate there are two schools of thought. 
I am content that they shall thrash the question out in the delib- 
erations of peace; I am content, if it is the judgment of the ma- 
jority, that the Government shall undertake this large field of 
activity, if it can be undertaken at a rational time; but nobody 
knows, Mr. President, What the cost is to be; nobody knows the 
extent of the undertaking; and somebody ought to stand guard 
here and cry out against these enormously expensive experi- 
ments, for which somebody has to pay. 1 am perfectly amazed, 
Senators, that we go on here undertaking these new problems 
to cost millions upon millions. Let me stop, in passing, to ask, 
Is there any Senator on the floor, any advocate or opponent of 
the pending joint resolution, who knows anything like the sum 
involved in this undertaking? Does my colleague know? 

Mr. POMERENE. I beg the Senator's pardon. I 
hear him. 

Mr. HARDING. I am asking for some Senator to say how 
much is involved in this great undertaking of Government own- 
ership and control. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, the Western Union Tele- 
graph Co. has assets valued at $200,000,000 and curporute stock 
of $100,000,000. The Postal Telegraph-Cable Co, does about 
20 per cent of the telegraph business of the country and the 
Western Union about 80 per cent. The telephone companies of 
the country, according to a statement made by-the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. KELLOGG], are valued at $1,900,000,000. 

Mr. HARDING. That is the telephone companies? 

Mr. POMERENE. The telephone companies. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. HARDING. I do. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. If the Senator will nllew 
me, I think it would be very well to put into the Record nt this 
point the figures given in certain tables that I have here from 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, showing the total invest- 
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ment of thore telegraph and telephone companies reporting to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission up to and including 1917. 
Of course there are privately owned telephone companies that 
are not included, as they did not report to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. : 

The latest fi:ures on the telegraph are as follows: Total in- 
vestment in plant and equipment, $154,149,118; capital stock, 
$104,039,602; funded debt, $32,744,000. The telephone com- 
panies’ of all classes reporting for the year ending December 31, 
1916, had a total investment for classes A, B, and © of $1,991,- 
549,075 and total assets and liabilities of $2,221,800,157. 

These tubles give a complete statement of the investment in 
the telephone companies reporting. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President, I am very glad to have this 
interruption. I want to ask the distinguished Senator a ques- 
tion, 

Mr. POMERENE, Mr. President——, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to his colleague? 

Mr. HARDING. Certainly. 

Mr. POMERENE. That does not include the radio systems, 
does it? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. No. If it does, it is not so 
indicated here. I do not think the radio systems are included— 
I am sure they are not—in these tables. 

Mr. POMERENE. And the statement does not include the 
cable systems? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. 
included. Just one minute. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. HARDING. Surely. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Cables are not included; radios are not 
included, because the telephone company has nothing whatever 
to do with the radio systems, nor has it anything to do with the 
cable systems or the telegraph systems. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, if the Senator 
will allow me just a minute, I will read the terminology used 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. Amongst them I find 
the Colorado Postal Telegraph-Cable Co., Commercial Pacific 
Cable Co.. Kansas Postal Telegraph-Cable Co., Mackay Tele- 
graph-Cable Co. (Louisiana), Mackay Telegraph-Cable Co. 
(Texas), Mexican Telegraph Co., North American Telegraph 
Co., Ohio Postal Telegraph-Cable Co., Postal Telegraph-Cable Co, 
(California), Postal Telegraph-Cable Co. (Connecticut), Postal 
Telegraph-Cable Co. (Delaware), Postal Telegraph-Cable Co, 
(Illinois), Postal Telegraph-Cable Co. (Indiana), Postal Tele- 
graph-Cable Co. (Iowa), Postal Telegraph-Cable Co. (Kentucky), 
Postal Telegraph-Cable Co. (Massachusetts), Postal Telegraph- 
Cable Co. (Michigan), Postal Telegraph-Cable Co, (Missouri), 
Postal Telegraph-Cable Co. (Nebraska), Postal Telegraph-Cable 
Co. (New Jersey), Postal Telegraph-Cable Co. (New York), 
Postal Telegraph-Cable Co. (Pennsylvania), Postal Telegraph- 
Cable Co. (Tennessee), Postal Telegraph-Cable Co. of Texas, 
and Postal Telegraph-Cable Co. (Washington). ‘Therefore the 
inference would be 

Mr. KELLOGG. But the figures the Senator was reading as 
the total investment, $1,991,549,075, have not anything at all to 
do with the telegraph companies. i 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. No; the figure of nearly 
$2,000,000 that I gave, as I have indicated, referred to the 
telephone companies. I turned to the telephone companies’ 
figures. The figures for the telegraph companies are $96,161,140. 
That is the investment of the companies to which I have just 
called attention, 

Mr. HARDING. Mr, President, while the chairman of the 
committee is on his feet, I want to ask him if he has any in- 
formation as to what the Government expenditure is going to 
be in taking over these properties and securing its service alone, 
not thinking in any way of the maintenance of the service which 
the individual citizen gets? ` 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, as I under- 
stand this question, of course it may be due to my obtuseness, 
but my understanding of it is that it is to enable the Government 
to assume control, if the circumstances justify it, of any part 
or the whole, if need may be. Of course, I do not suppose they 
can determine what will be the necessary subsequent procedure 
until the emergency has crystallized to a point where they will 
put thefr hands on whatever is necessary for the common de- 
fense; and then, perhaps—I am just making this as a sugges- 
tion—the legislation may take a line similar to that which was 
taken when, under the enabling act, the railroads were taken. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President, will it embarrass the Sen- 
ator to say whether he thinks that that is all that is intended? 


I think the cable system is 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. No, Mr. President; it would 
not embarrass the chairman, The fact of the business is, 1 
should like to state right now, that the power asked is one that 
it seems to me we can not shirk, because the responsibility on 
our part is so to legislate as to give those who are to prosecute 
this war actively no reason for embarrassment; and then, when 
they shall have acted, the wisdom or unwisdom of their acts 
must necessarily be upon them, not upon us, 

Mr. HARDING. Will the Senator say whether he thinks 
this movement is intended merely as a measure of war efficiency 
or necessity? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. 
it is. 

Mr. HARDING. Does the Senator say he thinks that is al! 
that is intended? t 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I am not in a position where 
my thinking would change it or is necessary. It is those that 
we have charged with the responsibility of prosecuting this war 
that have to do the thinking as to what, in their opinion, is 


necessary, 

Mr. HARDING. Will the Senator say what he thinks, then, 
of the purpose of the Cabinet officers who testified that they did 
not think the control should end with the war? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, so far as that 
is concerned, that is their opinion as to when it should end. 
The Senator and I are here to legislate upon a war emergency, 
as we did in the railroad proposition, where we said that the 
control should terminate definitely and specifically at a certain 
time, because I take it that this body is not going to commit 
itself without due consideration to Government ownership or to 
the socialistic tendency that some seem to believe has been in- 
jected here. As a matter of course, every one of us is going to 
give everything that is essential to win this war, and we are 
giving things that we would not dream of giving in times of 
peace. 

While I am on my feet, if the Senator will allow me, I should 
like to say that I consider it a matter of congratulation to the 
American people that there does rise up a protest, in this body 
and out of it, whenever the accustomed privileges of democracy 
are invaded. They come around all right when they see that 
they must make the sacrifice in order to win this war; but it is 
very gratifying to some of us, at least, who do not believe in 
socialistic tendencies and in Government control of all sorts 
of things, to see that even with the menace of this tremendous 
war on us we are jealous of the fundamental principles of a 
rightly conducted democracy. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me to 
ask him whether he believes that if these lines are seized they 
will ever be restored to private ownership? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I believe that if these lines 
are seized, this very body that is granting this privilege for 
the sake of winning this war will protect the American people 
in their rights, as it is now trying to protect them by tempo- 
rarily taking what seem to be their rights. 

Mr. HARDING. The Senator makes it entirely clear. 

Mr. President, my question is the basis of what I have tried 
to say, namely, that this measure, which is alleged to be here 
in response to a war emergency, is nothing more than the 
beginning of a policy of Government ownership and control; 
and, as I said in the beginning, I should not object to that, 
because I think this is a particular line of activity in which 
we might make that venture consistently, if anywhere. My ob- 
jection to this grant of power without official notification of 
the emergency lies in the fact that we are making this leap 
in the dark; that we are making this change without reason 
or excuse, and we are doing it under this unlimited grant of 
power on the part of Congress and turning over the matter of 
policy as well as the execution of laws entirely to the Chief 
Executive of the Government. For that reason, Mr. President, 
I am opposed to the passage of the joint resolution. 

Mr, SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. HARDING. I was about to yield the floor. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I just want to ask the Senator a question. 
He has stated that he has not any serious objection to govern- 
mental ownership of these lines, but he does not want it done 
under the claim that it is a war emergency. Even taking that 
view, is it not better to have the experiment made during the 
war, to see with what success the operation of the lines can be 
conducted by the Government? 

Mr. HARDING Mr. President, I am delighted to answer 
that question, because it involves a further feature of my ob- 
jection, 


Well, Mr. President, I think 
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I will say to the Senator from Colorado that I am opposed 
to the experiment now, because the Government has already 
undertaken so much that it is not doing the work as it ought. 


I do not mean to eriticize. I have no desire at any time to 
rend the eonfidence of this country in its Government. The 
revelations have been sufficient. Nobody has had a word to say 
nbout the failure ef the railway administration except as it 
applied to the transportation of fuel last winter. But it is a 
fact, nevertheless, that the handling of the railway problems in 
this country right now is little less than a scandal; not in any 
manner of dishonesty, not entirely along the lines of inefficiency, 
but inability to grasp the great task undertaken and to carry 
out the work as the Government ought to be able to do. I am 
not finding fault with it. It is too big a thing for any 
human agency unfamiliar with the task to grapple with and 
handle perfectly in so short a time. My objection is, expressed 
ns a question, when there is not any necessity, why in this 
time undertake the things that we are not fitted to do? Why, 
Mr, President, with the undertakings incident to the War Risk 
Bureau, with the expansion of the War Department, with the 

addition of Government forces that come of railroad control 
and operation, with water transportation undertaken, we are 
overrun with a Federal organization that is not 40 per cent 
efficient. 

Mr. President, if the Senator from Colorado will allow me to 
divert—and I have not meant to consume so much time—there 
are perfectly appalling things undertaken in this hour of ex- 
periment and adventure in Government control. I imagine that 
Senators, notwithstanding their sympathy with the housing 
movement, for example, will be utterly amazed when they learn 
what the day dreamers have undertaken at the expense of the 
American public. I had my attention called the other day to 
n housing movement in a section of the United States several 
miles from any civic or municipal center where we were build- 
ing houses costing as high as $5,000 to $8,000 each, equipped with 
the most modern and complete and extravagant equipment that 
the most fortunate man in material affairs in the United States 
could wish for. I do not say that the man who toils for a daily 
wage is not entitled to all the comforts that any man can have, 
but my complaint is that in this great emergency, in this tur- 
moil of the world, in this anxiety of the Republic, this satur- 
nalia of expenditure for which somebody must pay, we are hav- 
ing the dreamers and the reformers and the idealists spending 
from the Public Treasury in this very impractical way. Now, 
that is only a phase. If we take over the telegraph and tele- 
phone systems, I do not know but that somebody will come 
along with an enormous Government expenditure that will very 
much impreve the personal convenience of the man who seeks 
cemmunication over the lines; but the problems involved are 
too enormous to divert the attention of the executive heads of 
the Government at this time. 

I only say to the Senator from Colorado, if we are to make 
this experiment, let us do it when we have time, when we can 
give it consideration, when we are concerned with our internal 
affairs, and not at this time, when we are seeking to bend all 
the energies of the Republic to the winning of the war. 

Mr. KING and Mr. SHAF ROTH addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. HARDING. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. I wanted to ask the Senator, in view of the 
statement which he has just made—and I do it for information— 
if it is the organization over which Mr. Eidlitz presides that 
is embarking upon the expensive and extravagant and wholly 
unnecessary plan of building just alluded to? The reason why 
I make the inquiry is that I was advised, before we appropri- 
uted this large sum, that some of these faddists and dreamers 
were going to get control of the organization; that they pro- 
posed launching an extravagant scheme of building; they were 
going tv construct buildings of the most modern type; they were 
going to put into them the finest sort of porcelain fixtures that 
would do credit to a millionaire’s home, and so forth. In the 
light of the information I made inquiry immediately of various 
departments here, and registered a vigorous protest if that 
was the scheme which was involved, and insisted that if any 
money were appropriated it be utilized along legitimate and 
proper lines. I was told that those were not the plans, and that 
they were going to build temporary structures absolutely needed 
in those localities where governmental work was being prose- 
cuted. If that plan has been departed from I think the Senator 
should tell us, and I think a resolution of inquiry might very 
properiy be introduced and passed here to determine what the 
policy is. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President, I will make this reply to the 
Senator from Utah: I did not rise to attack the policy of the 


Labor Department in dealing with the housing problem. I only 
cited it to show that we are undertaking too many things, und 
in this period of diversion from deliberate thought and deliber- 
ate progress we are doing so many impractical and extravu- 
gant things. In the particular instance to which I made atu- 
sion, just to show the idealists at work at Government expense, 
these homes, the lowest average cost of which, without the sur- 
roundings, was about $5,500 each, I believe, have windew flower 
boxes with copper linings. Now, I think it is perfectly beautiful 
to have the flower boxes; but I have been married for 25 years, 
and trying to make a pleasant home, and I never had a copper- 
lined flower box in my life, and I have nat felt that I was being 
seriously negligent in making myself comfortably surrounded. 
That is the point I am trying to make, Mr. President. In this 
hour of dreaming, and this perfectly unceasing flood of expemti- 
tures—— 


Mr. REED. What department is doing this? Wh» is 
doing it? 
Mr. HARDING. The Senator from Missouri asks mo what 


department is doing it. There is no question about the depart- 
ment. It is by order of the President under the Department of 
Labor. I will say, Mr. President—and I do not want to be mis- 
construed—that I voted for the housing appropriations. I as- 
sumed that we were going to relieve the crowded sections, and 
furnish comfortable, seemly homes to the men who are needed 
in furthering our war-industrial activities in this country. But 
instead of doing a thing like that, we are out on the highway of 
Utopia, and somebody who is not so far out on the highway is 
being called upon to pay. 

i 150 SHERMAN and Mr. JONES of Washington addressed tlie 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield ; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. HARDING. I yield to the Senator from Minois. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I should like to inquire of the Senator from 
Ohio—with the Government in charge of the railways; and the 
Government in charge of the employment of labor, with a vast 
organization to bring the employer and employee together, with 
directions to raise large crops of food supplies, why it is, when 
immense acreages of potatoes were put in and are now ready 
for the market, that they are rotting in the fields, and yet I 
look on my grocery bill and find that in Washington I am pay- 
ing $4 a bushel for potatoes that bring 35 cents in the field? 
That is a practical question; and if the Senator will pardon a 
grossly materialistic view of the situation, I should like to be 
enlightened. If the Government can do things so well, I should 
like to have cheaper pototoes. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President, the Senator from Illinois has 
charmed and enlightened me so often that I wish I might recip- 
recate and at this time give him some information about his 
“tmurphies”; but, as a matter of fact, I am not in intimate 
touch with the Food Administration, and I am utterly unable 
to explain. If the Senator from Missouri has information upon 
the potato question, I shall be glad to yield to him for a moment. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I have not been able to follow 
the Food Administration into the potato bins of the country; 
but I believe that if Senators will take the trouble to ascertain 
the wholesale prices that are being paid for potatoes, and in 
fact nearly all things going upon the table, they will ascertain 
two things: First, that the citizen of Washington, within the 
immediate shadow of the Capitol, is being robbed a good deal 
worse than the people of other cities; and, second, that there 
is a gap between the price that the producer receives and the 
price that the ultimate consumer pays that could not exist and 
would not exist if the law of supply and demand were permitted 
to work. For instance, you can pay 75 cents a pound for a 
good beefsteak in Washington, and yet if you will look at the 
wholesale prices of beef, the prices of beef on the hoof, you 
will find that it ts not very much higher than it was when you 
could buy beefsteak at 30 cents or 35 cents a pound. But there 
has been a regulation, and as I do not want to be guilty of high 
treason I am not going to express my opinion further in regard 
to that regulation. 

Mr. HARDING. Very well, Mr. President, I will absolve the 
Senator from Missouri, and yield to the Senator from Wash- 
ington. 

Mr, JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I should like to 
say, in response to the suggestion, that I saw in the paper 
the other day that the food representative here had authorized 
an increase in the price of potatoes, I think, to the consumers; 
in other words, permitting the retailers to raise the price of 
potatoes. But what I wanted to ask the Senator was if he 
can tell about how many rooms there are in the houses he has 
described? 
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Mr. HARDING. ‘The houses described are supposed to con- 
tain four or five bedrooms. That is the only way I will at- 
tempt to describe them, because I asked the same question 
myself. When I found that the houses were costing from $5,000 
to $8,000 apiece, I immediately asked how many workingmen 
they would accommodate; and the gentleman who answered 
me, and who was familiar with the subject as a bidder is 
familiar with it, told me that by using all of the bedrooms, and 
the family itself not being too large because of children, the 
house would accommodate an average of three workmen. 

I have not pointed this out because I have wished to attack 
the policy. I thought from the beginning it would be very 
much that way. We are a curious people. We send our mil- 
lions of soldiers to the front, and we give them the compensa- 
tion cf a dollar a day, and think nothing more about them than 
that we expect them to make the supreme sacrifice of life on 
the altar of their country; and then, when we find people who 
are rushing to Washington to get into the Government service 
in this hour, and there is a little inconvenience about rooming 
them, they are not content to accept some of the hardships inci- 
dent to these difficult times, so we iminediately propose to ex- 
pend millions to provide for them in comfort, at twice or 
thrice or four times the compensation of a man who goes out to 
sacrifice his life for the preservation of our ideals of American 
liberty. 

Of course, Mr. President, when it is perfectly possible to do 
these things, one does not object to the higher state of things 
and the more comfortable order that we are trying to bring 
about. I think the housing proposition, if worked out in a 
proper way, could be one of the most helpful things undertaken 
in this country. But, Mr. President, a state of war, when all 
the energy and all the best thought and all the sacrifices of the 
Republic are called for, is not the time to indulge in dreams 
like these, because in the end somebody must pay; and it is 
not merely the man of great means who is called upon to pay, 
but in the end the burden of debt and the burden of expenditure 
falls upon the American people. The man who is temporarily 
enjoying it will find that the burden comes upon him, too; and 
while we grieve and protest and proclaim about the high cost 
of living, everybody, in this spirit of idealism and uplift and 
higher compensation, is continually adding to the cost of living. 
I am not so much concerned about the cost to-day as I am 
about the aftermath; about how in the deliberations and the 
necessities of the after-the-war period we are going to adjust 
ourselves to anything akin to the normal state of human 
activities. 

I think, Senators, we might very well give some thought to 
the time that is coming, and we might reasonably prepare for 
it by such limitations as we can well undertake. Begging par- 
don of Senators here for the delay which I have unintentionally 
brought about, let me finish in a sentence. I am opposed to the 
joint resolution that is pending here, because I know, as every 
Senator on this floor knows, the purpose of the resolution. It is 
the great socialistic adventure. We are going into the field of 
Government ownership and control. I think the time for that 
adventure, instead of the anxiety of war, is one of deliberation, 
when the Government has not the mighty and unavoidable 
problems on hand which it is called upon to meet now. If we 
ean postpone the needless activities we need not be concerned 
about the war emergencies, because the Chief Executive of the 
United States of America, if he found our war activities for 
one moment hampered by a threatened strike, or by the opera- 
tions under private control, could seize the wire lines of com- 
munication in this country in an instant and he would be 
justified in doing so, and he would be sustained by a nation- 
wide and deliberate public sentiment in the United States. 


STIMULATION OF AGRICULTURE, 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I want to 
propose, and do propose, the following unanimous-consent agree- 
ment. All Senators are more or less familiar with the reason 
and the object of it. I should like to have it read so that we 
may consider it now, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McKetrxrar in the chair). 
The Secretary will read the proposed agreement. 

The Secretary read as follows: 5 

It is agreed by unanimous consent that the bill (H. R. 11945) en- 


titled. An act to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to carry out, dur- 
ing the fiscal year ending June 80, 1919, the purposes of the act en- 
titled ‘An act to provide further for the national security and de- 


tense by stimulating agriculture and facilitating the distribution of 
agricultural products," shall continue the unfinished business of 
the Senate, and on and after August 26 it shall be considered to the 
exclusion of all other business (except that it may be temporarily 
laid aside by unanimous consent) until passed or defeated on a vote 
taken on the question of its passage. : ue 


Mr. PENROSE. This unanimous-consent agreement refers 


only to the amendment to the Agricultural bill. 
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-Mr. SMITH of South Carolina., It does. 

Mr. PENROSE.. It does not refer to the whole bill. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It refers to the bill. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina, This is a supplementary 
Agricultural bill, and, as a matter of course, the real point was 
the amendment which is now pending, and it would apply to 
that if we agree to this unanimous consent. 

Mr. REED and Mr. McCUMBER addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I yield to the Senator from 
Missouri. ; 

Mr. REED. I simply want to say that I am not going to 
object to this agreement, but I want to call the attention of the 
Senate to the fact that in a time of war, when anything is liable 
to happen, anything within the imagination, for any man to in- 
sist upon absolutely tying public business so that his particular 
pet measure must be considered to the exclusion of any other 
business, however important, is taking a very grave responsi- 
bility on himself. I have not the slightest doubt that the pro- 
ponents of this particular amendment, that has provoked all of 
this controversy, would insist on passing it if the determination 
of a battle in France depended upon it. Sh 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, before agreeing to this 
unanimous consent, I want tò ask the Senator from South Caro- 
lina whether we are going to have a vote upon either of the 
agricultural measures—the vetoed measure or the supplemental 
measure? We ought to have one of them disposed of before 
the recess is begun. The general Agricultural bill, which was 
vetoed, has, I understand, since been passed by the House. I 
should like to know whether or not it is to be brought up and 
disposed of in the Senate before the contemplated recess. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I have not charge of either 
of those bills, and can not speak specially; but the chairman of 
the Committee on Agriculture is present, and I presume he can 
state whether or not a vote will be had. I think there has been 
passed a resolution continuing the appropriations for such bills 
as will not be passed in case we do take a recess or an adjourn- 
ment from day to day. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The chairman of the Committee on Agri- 
culture is here, and undoubtedly he can inform the Senate 
whether we will have before us that bill for final disposition. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, it is manifestly not the purpose 
of the Senate to pass at this time the special Agricultural 
appropriation bill, which is the one involved in the proposition 
in the unanimous-consent agreement. It goes over until Au- 
gust 26. I assume if the House has not passed the regular bill 
it will undoubtedly pass it at an early hour and will dispatch 
it to the Senate. I have not reached a definite conclusion as to 
what action I will ask the Senate to take. I intend to confer 
with a number of Senators before reaching a decision; but a 
continuing resolution has just been passed making provision fer 
the Department of Agriculture for July and August. Stil, it 
may be possible and it may be desirable to pass the regular 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have been informed that the regular 
Agricultural appropriation bill, which was vetoed, has been 
passed again by the House, omitting the portion for which the 
veto was given. 

Mr. GORE. That was the program, I know; 
been advised that the bill has already passed. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is my information. 

Mr, GORE. I had not been advised that a vote was taken. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I may be in error. 

Mr. GORE. I understood the House was to have an extended 
debate before taking a vote on the final passage of the bill ex- 
cluding the wheat amendment. Whether any action has been 
taken on it, I am unable to say. 

Mr. McCUMBER, I shall not at this time object to the unani- 
mous-consent agreement if we can get it right away. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I simply desire to state I 
shall not object to the unanimous-consent agreement proposed. 
I recognize that perhaps at the present time the friends of the 
bill referred to in the agreement have a majority in the Senate 
to proceed this afternoon or on Monday with the measure, and in 
order to facilitate the public business and accommodate the 
desires of many Senators who wish a little interval in our legis- 
lative activities, I shall not object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senate agree to the 
unanimous-consent agreement? Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is agreed to. 

Mr. REED. Can that be done without a roll call? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is of opinion that 
it does not require a roll call under subsection 3 of Rule XII. 
which provides for a roll call when the agreement is for a final 
vote on a specified date. This unanimeus-consent agreement 


but I have not 
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does not provide for a vote on a specified date but merely states 
that the bill shall continue the unfinished business of the Senate 
on and after August 26 and it shall be considered. 

Mr. REED. I had not heard that part of it read. 

Mr. HALE and Mr. McCUMBER addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Maine. 

Mr. HALE. Do I understand this matter has been settled? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It has been settled. 


TELEGRAPIE AND TELEPHONE CONTROL. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 309) to authorize 
the President, in time of war, to supervise or take possession 
and assume control of any telegraph, telephone, marine cable, 
or radio system or Systems or any part thereof and to operate 
the same in such manner as may be needful or desirable for 
the duration of the war, and to provide just compensation 
therefor. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I shall take only three or four 
minutes of the time of the Senate. At the risk of taking up a 
matter which has already been discussed I make one last 
appeal to the chairman of the committee to enlighten the Sen- 
ate ns to the military necessity for this measure. I can not 
conceive how the chairman can so earnestly advocate the reso- 
lution himself unless he has some information in his possession 
which the rest of us have not. 

As far as I am personally concerned, unless some military 
necessity can be shown, the principles that are involved in the 
measure I can not favor. I am not seeking to harass the 
chairman. I am seeking light to determine what my vote shall 
be on this question. If any military necessity can be shown, 
if in any way it can be shown that the joint resolution is neces- 
sary in carrying on the war, I shall cheerfully vote for it. I 
want to stand by the President in every measure necessary to 
carry on the war. If no such proof can be shown I can not vote 
for the joint resolution. 

I have had occasion to make a canvass of this side of the 
Chamber on this bill. I am not in any way authorized to 
speak for the minority in the Senate, but I think I am at liberty 
to tell the Senator that there are very many Senators on this 
side of the Chamber who feel as I do about the measure, and 
that if a military necessity can be shown, a very large number 
of votes on this side of the Chamber will be cast for the resolu- 
tion. I do not know that these votes are necessary to pass the 
joint resolution. I do not know that the votes are desired; but 
I do say that we are entitled to some enlightenment on this 
question before we do vote. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. In reply to the query I will 
say I do not like altogether the expression “this side of the 
Chamber.” There is but one side in this war. There is no side 
here touching the war. I am sure the Senator from Maine used 
the expression inadvertently. 

Mr. HALE. No, Mr. President, I said this side of the Cham- 
ber, because I did not presume to make a canvass of the other 
side. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. On a question of this kind, 
as the chairman of the committee, I have not hesitated to can- 
vass the other side as well as this side on questions that seemed 
to me to be involved with the war. 

Mr. PENROSE. Will the Senator permit a suggestion? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Certainly. 

Mr. PENROSE. I want to say to the Senator most emphati- 
cally that the steam-roller methods and the absence of consider- 
ation given to this measure and the denial of information have 
done more to make a demarcation than anything which has 
occurred recently in this Chamber. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I was very much gratified in 
the committee at the action of the Republican Senators. It so 
happened that there were, if I may use that expression now, 
but two Republican members of the committee in the city. 

Mr. PENROSE. The cthers were not even notified, 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The others were notified, as 
is the usual rule, but were not telephoned for, nor was any 
effort made even by those 

Mr. PENROSE. On ths contrary, many had left the town on 
the assurance of the chairman that hearings would be had. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The assurance of the acting 
chairman. 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes; the official chairman for the time, and 
in accordance with the vote of the committee. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Addressing myself to the 
inquiry of the Senator from Maine [Mr. Hare], I want to state 
that I took occasion to inquire why this joint resoluton was 
urged, and I was assured that it was the opinion of the admin- 
istration, of the President, that there would very likely be a 


necessity for it. One of the reasons given was that with the 
telegraphs and telephones owned by different companies there 
had been some delay and some difficulty in the transmission of 
messages, which are numerous incident to the time of war; and 
it was desired, for the purpose of expediting communication, to 
bring them into harmony, so that telegrams would not have a 
preferential right on private interests, but in expedition of the 
public interests telegrams would be put immediately: upon any 
line without regard to who owned it. 

Mr. PENROSE. That is done now. The Government has pri- 
ority now. The Senator forgot to use the word “ coordinate,” 
a very handy word. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I am simply making a state- 
ment in reply to the Senator from Maine. There were other 
reasons given, one of them being that the Government business 
would certainly be better safeguarded by having the Govern- 
ment in control, as has been pointed out here, on certain lines 
and in certain emergencies. 

Mr. PENROSE. What kind of emergencies? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, there was this 
feature, and this feature is paramount so far as I am concerned. 
Everyone recognizes as the administration recognizes that the 
methods of communication are as vital as the methods of trans- 
portation. There is not a Senator on this floor who would deny 
the Government the right to take control of and to operate any 
means of communication if in the judgment of the administra- 
tion it was essential to the prosecution of the war. 

The proposed joint resolution simply states that in case the 
emergency in the judgment of the Commander in Chief of the 
Army and Navy arises, without having to come to Congress 
immediately he can exercise his power for the protection of the 
public interests. None of us can tell what may arise. None 
of us would dare stand in the way in case it did arise; and 
now that we are in the thick of the fight, as the Commander 
in Chief has asked us to enable him in case an emergency 
arises to use this power, it will be ample time for us, it seems 
to me, fo begin to pass definite legislation as to the methods 
by which it shall be handled if it becomes apparent that the 
power that we intrust to him has been abused to the detriment 
of the people and perhaps to the detriment of our pxrticipa- 
tion in the war. It simply states that in case in his judgment 
the emergency arises he may use this power. 

As I was about to say a moment ago, so far from iis being 
aggravating to me as an American citizen and an individual to 
see men jealous of granting this power, it is a matter of con- 
sratulation to me as an American citizen, that in spite of the 
talk about socialism, in spite of the talk about Government 
control of these utilities, every one of these grants of power 
in the time of this emergency has been scrutinized and has 
been rather reluctantly granted not because I believe in my 
heart we were unwilling to grant this power but because of 
the democratic habit that has been ours from time imme- 
morial that these were personal and individual rights; but 
after sober thought, when they knew that upon the altar of our 
country had to be laid these peace-time privileges, we have gone 
to it heroically and nobly. 

I have no criticism to make of any man who stands here and 
voices his protest against this concentration of power, but as 
it is now, in the kaleidoscopic changes that are taking place 
every day, none of us know what emergency may arise even 
in this country for the use of a private telephone or a public 
telephone or telegraph line or cable, and we will not deny the 
power to those who are on the watchtower and must be always 
ready and equipped to meet the emergency when it does arise. 
It is for that reason that I am going to vote for this grant of 
power. If it is misused, the responsibility will be upon those 
to whom we grant it. The times are extraordinary, and if you 
and I had all the hearings that were possible, if we had sum- 
moned every interested party and heard their views, there 
is not a Senator on the floor who would have entertained the 
idea of putting private interests against the public welfare in 
this hour of our trial. There is not a man who would weigh 
the investments of the Western Union Telegraph Co. against 
the investment of the rights and the lives and prosperity of 
the American people. There is not a man here who would 
weigh the private interests and the private convenience of the 
American people in the balance against obtaining a victory over 
those who would destroy our Government. If all the interested 
parties had come before us and said this restriction ought to be 
placed, that amount of money ought to be safeguarded, they 
would have been brushed aside by every man in this Chamber 
and told if the emergency calls for ft you are not to be con- 
sidered; it is the safety of the American people and free insti- 
tutions that are at stake now and not dollars and cents and 
private convenience, - 
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For that reason I am going to say to the administration, “ I 
grant you the power as a patriot, as a lover of my country, with 
pride in it, and upon you rests the responsibility of its wise 
use.” 

Mr, HALE. Mr. President, in other words the Senator has 
no further information than the rest of us on this subject. If 
I were chairman of a great committee and were given a great 
question such as this to handle and were not furnished with any 
greater amount of ammunition than the chairman appears to 
have, I should feel that I had been very badly equipped indeed. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, just one word 
in reply to that. When those whom we have charged with the 
active prosecution of this war, upon whose word and whose 
acts hang the destiny of the American people, whom we clothe 
with the highest power in the gift of the American people, tell 
me solemnly that this power is desired in order to meet any 
emergency that may arise, when I am cognizant of the fact 
that the means of communication are as essential to the proper 
prosecution of the war as money and transportation, I am not 
going to ask any further reason than to say, “I grant you the 
power, because I recognize that it may become essential to the 
prosecution of the war, if it is not essential now, and you shall 
not be embarrassed by not haying the power to avail yourself 
of it when the emergency does arise.” 

Mr. REED. Will the Senator permit me to ask him a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Certainly. 

Mr. REED. Does not the Senator understand and believe 
that this power would be exercised almost immediately without 
waiting for any new occurrence or any new emergency? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I do not. I do not think it 
will be used unless in some particulars somewhere the President 
thinks the public business might be benefited. 

Mr. REED. The Senator is now talking about public busi- 
ness, A moment ago he was talking about military necessity. 

‘Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. That is what I meant to 
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Mr. REED. Does the Senator undertake to assure the Senate 
it is his understanding that the power granted in this bill will 
not be exercised until some great emergency shall arise of a 
military nature? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I have no information along 
that line at all. I will say frankly that I do not know just 
what action the administration will take; but I do know that 
the contract between us expressed in this bill is if the emergency 
demands it, if the condition of America in the war demands it, 
If they want to violate that contract, it is up to them. I say, 
the solemn contract entered into between us and those whom we 
have to administer this law is “ whenever the President shall 
deem it necessary for the national security and defense.” That 
is the contract, 

Mr. REED. Yes; but, Mr. President, that contract, as the 
Senator well knows, could be readily and honestly construed to 
mean that if at this moment or to-morrow the President thinks 
the taking over of these properties is necessary to the security 
or defense he could take them over and would take them over 
without any real emergency arising. 

Now, I want to occupy just one moment. When I cast my 
yote upon this bill I do not intend to do it with my eyes closed 
to the fact that there has been no attempt by the committee to 
escertain the reasons back of this bill, and although the Senate 
practically, although not technically, sent the bill back to the 
committee for investigation, an investigation was denied. Mo- 
tions were made in the commiftee to request members of the 
Cabinet to appear and furnish information as to the reasons for 
this bill, Those motions were denied. Motions were made to 
call for information from other sources and those motions were 
denied. When I find that a man will not permit an Investigation 
to be made I always know it is because he fears the investiga- 
tion. I never saw a man in my life run away from an investi- 
gation when he was certain it was going to result in a satisfac- 
tory manner to him. 

The reason for this action was that the committee preferred 
to stand upon the bald doctrine that whatever the President 
asks ought to be granted. I have heard the effort made to ex- 
tort with a verbal corkscrew from the chairman of the commit- 
tee and different members of the committee a direct answer with 
reference to what this bill means and under what circumstances 
and conditions it will be employed. I have never found any- 
body shrewd enough or keen enough to extract a direct answer. 
It was first intimated that there was going to be a strike, but 
the strike turned out to be a matter of imagination. We were 
then told that information would be leaking out or that in- 
formation might at some future time leak out; that some other 
thing might happen in the future; but when Senators have 


asked whether anything of that kind has occurred, it seems to 
be now conceded that, under the present management and con- 
trol, no difficulties have arisen in the way of information leak- 
ing out. So we get back to the proposition 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President 

Mr, REED. I thought I was speaking in my own right. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I had the floor. 

Mr. REED. The Senator had yielded, 25 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I merely want to make this 


statement, and then I will, for the present, let my case rest on 


that. 

In reference to the committee dodging the issue 

Mr. REED. I do not want to inject that into the middle of 
my remarks. I wish the Senator from South Carolina would 
wait until I conclude. I shall be very brief. z 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Very well. 

Mr. REED. So when we get down to the last analysis of 
this measure the committee say this joint resolution is desired 
as a war measure; it must be passed as a war measure; and 
it must be passed upon faith and not upon facts. They inti- 
mate to us, however, that the joint resolution will not be in- 
voked or the powers conferred by it used until or unless some 
new emergency arising in the future shall come upon us. 

Mr. President, I have no quarrel with those gentlemen who 
propose to pass this joint resolution before the President has 
asked it. I am going to ask to amend the joint resolution; 
and if I can get it amended, well and good; but if I can not, I 
may vote for the joint resolution anyway. I am, however, 
going to vote for it with my eyes open and with a full cer- 
tainty—at least to my own satisfaction—that, without waiting 
for any new emergency to arise, the powers under this joint 
resolution will be exercised; the telephone and telegraph lines 
will be taken over; and when they are taken over there will 
begin the process of the scrambling together of the eggs—if I 
may employ the metaphor of another—just as to-day the rail- 
road management has so intermixed the business of the rail- 
roads that I do not believe it can ever be unscrambled. 

So I think, in the first instance, the telephone and telegraph 
business will in like manner be intermixed and scrambled so 
that it will with difficulty, and perhaps under no circumstances 
can it, ever be unscrambled. I will hazurd the guess that 
within 90 days from this time the telegraph and telephone 
offices and the railroad offices will all be found to a large extent 
in the same building and under one common and general man- 
agement, or, at least, there will be an alliance of management 
that will be very close. So, at the end of a few months’ or a 
few years’ time, when this war is over, we shall have a system 
of railroads that will be practically one system, and as a part 
of that system of transportation will be the telephone and the 
telegraph, all under governmental control and management. 
The final result will be, in my opinion, that these utilities will 
never go back to their present owners; that when we vote for 
the joint resolution to-day we are voting for the acquisition 
and control of these lines for all time. 

I am not fooling myself a bit about it. I really think that the 
only redeeming feature there is about the whole business is 
that out of it all there may come in the end a complete control 
of public utilities by the public. What I regret is—and I most 
seriously regret it—that, instead of taking these utilities over 
one at a time and gradually absorbing them and placing them 
in charge of some independent tribunal as far removed from 
politics as possible, we are taking-them over in the lump, and 
we are about to throw them into the hands of officers who, how- 
ever patriotic they may be at this time, will at some time in 
the future have other interests than the winning of the war, 
They will have the interest of perpetuating their party in power, 
and these great instrumentalities may become great political 
agencies. That hour may come, not when Mr. McAdoo and Mr. 
Burleson are holding these offices, not when the Democratic 
Party is in control, but it may come when some other party and 
when some other men are in control, and it may be the occasion 
of profound regret to us that these great instrumentalities have 
been taken over in this haphazard way and placed in the hands 
of men who hold mere political positions, 

That is the regret I feel; but I say that, in my humble judg- 
ment, there is no use of our trying to fool ourselves at all. We 
have taken over the railroads and taken them over for all time. 
They will never go back to the ownership that controlled them 
when the Government laid its hand upon them. We are now 
taking over the telephones and the telegraphs by this joint 
resolution; and when they have been taken over, whether you 
call it a lease or by whatsoever name you call it, it whl be a 
permanent taking and, in my opinion, a permanent holding. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President 

Mr. NEED. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 


1918. 


Mr. HARDING. If the Senator from Missouri is elaborating 
the seriousness of this great question, I want to ask him if he 
does not think that the Federal example will extend to munici- 
pal ownership throughout the country of the various utilities in 
the cities of this land? 

Mr. REED. I have not any doubt that there will be more or 
less of that. There has been a great deal of it, at least as 
applied to certain municipal utilities, and it has been found a 
very great success. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the Senator from Maine 
IMr. Hare] having received such a clear, lucid, and definite 
reply to his query, I assume he is entirely satisfied now as to 
what course he will pursue. I have some views which I can 
express in a very few moments upon this subject; but I should 
like to know on what particular feature of the joint resolution 
they should be directed. I therefore ask the Chair to inform 
me what is the pending amendemnt? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pending amendment is 
that of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] to strike out 
the word “ telephone.” 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will direct my remarks to that amend- 
ment, for the reason that I shall have occasion to speak on 
another subject, upon the merits of the joint resolution itself, 
before the final vote. 

Mr. President, I feel that it is due, at least to myself—al- 
though I do not for a moment suspect that any proposition I may 
make or that anyone else may make at this time will haye the 
slightest effect upon the final vote—I feel that I ought to give a 
few reasons why I find it impossible now to cast my vote in 
favor of this general proposition. If to-morrow some reason 
should be given me by the President or by the committee having 
charge of the joint resolution why it is necessary, I should have 
no hesitancy in changing my vote; but to-day, with practically 
no information upon the subject, and at least with no evidence 
bearing upon the matter presented by the committee, I can not 
find my way clear to vote for this resolution. 

Mr. President, when we entered the war and the President 
of the United States believed that it was necessary to take over 
the railways of the country as a war measure, he had no hesi- 
tancy whatever in sending to Congress a message upon the sub- 
ject, in fact in delivering that message to Congress in person. 
He gave his reasons clearly and explicitly why he desired the 
control of the railways for war purposes. The matter was 
taken in hand in this body and investigated by the proper com- 
mittee of the Senate, reported after a committee investigation, 
and after a full discussion it was voted upon by the Senate. 

When, again, the President of the United States believed that 
it was necessary to control the prices of food products in the 
United States and to control the sales of food and munitions and 
their manufacture, he had no hesitancy whatever in presenting 
his views to the Congress of the United States, asking the Con- 
gress to investigate the subject, and-after a full and free in- 
vestigation upon the particular subject and after full debate 
by both branches of Congress, we acted upon his suggestion and 
placed these things under Government control. 

Mr. President, if I now believed that it was necessary, in 
order to maintain the national security or defense, to take over 
the telegraph and telephone lines of the country, I should be 
guilty of little less than treason if I failed to place those instru- 
mentalities of communication in the hands of the Government. 
I will go further, Mr. President, and say that, if I believed there 
was a reasonable probability that the Government might be in- 
jJured in any way by withholding that control, I could not 
Square my adverse vote with a sense of patriotism and loyalty 

to the country. i 

But knowing, Mr. President, the inexperience of the Govern- 
ment in the operation of any line of business, knowing how strik- 
ingly inefficient and how grossly extravagant in all cases have 
been our Government operations, I think that I am entitled to 
know wherein the necessity for Government operation of these 
lines of communication arises; and, in all sincerity, I ask some 
one to give me that information. 

The very fact that the power to operate these lines must come 
through congressional action presupposes that the Members of 
the House and the Members of the Senate will exercise their leg- 
islative judgment upon that particular subject. 

The Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop], in introducing 
the discussion, said that he knows of no reason and he can at 
present conceive of no contingency which might necessitate Gov- 
ernment operation, but he tells us that the President thinks that 
there may arise such a possibility and therefore he is ready 
and willing to abdicate the authority of Congress, to escape 
responsibility, and to delegate the power. He says, in effect, 
“Let us exercise no judgment; let us pass this joint resolution 
with our eyes closed.” The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis] 
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not only voices the sentiment expressed by the Senator from 
Alabama in this respect, but he goes further and, in effect, says, 
“I close the windows of my own mind so that not a single ray 
of information on the subject shall penetrate, and now, being in 
darkness myself, I must leave the matter to the judgment of the 
arse of the United States, who alone has the light of infor- 
ination.” 

Mr. President, I can not square that view with my under- 
standing of the duty and the functions of Congress. Heaven 
knows that I want to do everything that is necessary to win 
this war, and not only that, but I want to do everything that 
may in any degree assist in winning the war. If it can be 
pointed out to me in any way that this will assist, that there 
is any possibility of its assisting in the prosecution of the war, 
I certainly will change my own’ conviction at the present time 
and vote in favor of it. 

It is said the President wants authority to take possession 
and to control and operate these lines in case he finds at any 
future time that it is necessary so to do, and that he will not 
act until that occasion arises; but the President of the United 
States has not stated that to me; he has not stated that to any 
Member of Congress. The most that can be said is that the 
Postmaster General, who has always been pr toward 
Government ownership, has, seeing the possibility of a strike, 
thought it an opportune time to put these lines of communica- 
tion into the possession of the Government, but immediately 
that fear has been dissipated by the telegrams and communica- 
tions we have received from employees of the company all over 
the United States declaring positively that they will not strike. 

Therefore, the only reason suggested for present action has 
been the fear of a possible strike which might tie up business; 
and I. assume that when the President approved of what was 
stated in the letter of the Postmaster General, he necessarily 
was actuated by the same apprehension. With the disappearance 
of the strike fear must disappear the only reason for Government 
operation, 

Mr. President, if the President should say to me, “I think I 
should have the power to act when I deem it necessary,” I know 
the President as a broad-gauge, patriotic American citizen, recog- 
nizing the rights and authority of Congress over a subject of this 
kind, would expect me to ask him, Why is it necessary?“ And 
I know that the President would not answer me in the evasive 
manner by saying that he wished it for the national security 
and defense. If he made that statement, he naturally would 
expect me, in order to enable me to exercise my own judgment 
upon the matter, to ask him, “ Wherein is the danger? Where 
does it lie? What is the occasion which demands a transfer 
of these lines to the Government at this time? Wherein is our 
national security and defense threatened?” i 

I would ask what the contingency was; and I believe, if the 
President thought that there was a contingency such as he 
foresaw when he sent in his message relative to the railway bill 
and the food-control bill, that he would be equally frank with 
the people of the United States and the Congress and would 
tell them what the exigency was. 

I appreciate that, as Commander in Chief, the President of 
the United States would have the right within a war zone to 
take possession of any and all properties that might be neces- 
sary to effectuate his war purposes; and he could do that with- 
out the authority of Congress; but I question the legal declara- 
tions that have been made on this side of the Chamber that 
the President can, whenever he sees fit, without any immediate 
danger, take possession of all of the lines of transportation 
or nE he can take possession of all other lines of communi- 
cation. 

Within the war zone his power would be complete; and if 
this great battle were being waged in the United States, be- 
tween the Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans, as it is being waged 
to-day between the Gulf of Finland and the Mediterranean sea, 
there would be no question that the telegraph and telephone 
systems would be so interlinked with the necessities of war 
that the President would have ample authority to take pos- 
session of them. But we are on a continent by ourselves; we 
are from three to six thousand miles away from the seat of 
war. Every communication that leaves this country can be cen- 
sored to-day. The President of the Unitec States and the 
Government of the United States could have no more control 
over the cables that are leased by American citizens and Amer- 
ican companies than the companies themselyes now exercise, 
and the Government could not by any possibility control the 
other end of the cable; but to-day the Government can, and 
does, censor every message that passes outside of the’ United 
States. > 

Mr. President, I am averse, I will admit, to Government owner- 
ship or operation of any line of activity that private ownership 
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or private operation could properly conduct. My own observa- 
tion and experience are that it costs the Government from 
one and one-half to three times as much to do anything it has 
erer attempted to do than it costs the private individual to pro- 
duce the same results. 

But the Senator from Alabame [Mr. UN brRwoopl—and his 
suggestion is reiterated by the Senator from [Illinois [Mr. 
Lewts]—asks, Why should we balk ut turning over these tele- 
graph and telephone lines to the Government when we have 
just turned over our railways to the Government? Why, Mr. 
President, when we turned over the railways we had the evi- 
dence of the necessity for so doing before us. We knew at 
that time that the financial conditions of the several railways 
of the country were such that in the face of the demands of the 
Government for money they could not raise the funds to main- 
tain thelr several lines in a condition t) take care of the Gov- 
ernment business. : 

We also knew at that time that the facilities of the several 
lines were not sufficient to take care of the Government's busi- 
ness, and we knew, thirdly, Mr. President, that we must have 
the prior right of way over every line of railway in the United 
States. We knew that the Government ought and must haye 
the right to say, “ We will give preference to munitions of war 
over an order to ship pianos”; we knew and understood that 
the Government must have the right to say, “We will take 
possession of every passenger coach for the purpose of transfer- 
ring our soldiers to the exclusion of the more remunerative 
transfer of the ordinary passenger.” So we acted upon our 
judgment; we exercised a legislative judgment upon the sub- 


So, Mr. President, with reference to the food-control bill, we 
knew that our allies were crying for food; that evidence was 
clearly before us; we knew what the supply of food in the 
United States was; we knew the facilities for transporting 
those foods both to our own people and to bur allies. That was 
all discussed, all brought out, and we exercised our legislative 
judgment in declaring that the Government should have control 
of handling and sale of food products. We may have made a 
mistake; I am not saying that we did not, but we acted upon 
our judgment, and we passed the measures upon our legislative 
judgment. Why are we denied in this particular instance any 
evidential fact upon which we can base such judgment? 

Mr. President, the Senator from Illinois suggested one danger 
that might arise under the private control of our telegraph 
lines. He said that code messages and ordinary messages 
which appear to be very innocent may go over the lines into 
Mexico and elsewhere, but that if the Government knew their 
meaning it would know that they were intended to be used 
in giving information against the Government itself, and he 
instanced that there might be sent over the lines a message 
asking about the price of buttermilk in Mexico or to what point 
it could be shipped, and that that little innocent appearing 
message might have a significance to the receiver that would 
enable him to jeopardize the interests of this great Government. 

But, Mr. President, has the Senator stopped to think and to 
consider the comparative amount of information that goes 
secretly, day after day, through the mails of the country? 
Why, where there is one message sent by wire, which is re- 
corded at both ends of the line and subject to public inspection, 
there are 10,000 letters which no one sees and no one has any 
understanding of their contents but the sender and the receiver; 
and yet we are not censoring throughout the United States all 
of these letters. Why, Mr. President, if we did, I am afraid 
haif of our population would have to be converted into censors; 
and yet the mail is in the hands of the Government. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— i 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. Going back to the Senator’s illustration of mes- 
sages being sent in code—that is, a message inquiring about 
buttermilk, or something of that sort—suppose that the Gov- 
ernment were to take charge of the telegraph lines to-day, how 
would it prevent the sending of messages which are so innocent 
that they can be sent to-day without causing the slightest 
suspicion unless, indeed, the Government stops all messages 
until they have been thoroughly explained and until they have 
run down beth the sender and the receiver, in which event we 
‘might as well do away with the telegraph altogether? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Ask the Senator from Ilinois; he makes 
the suggestion. 

Now, Mr. President, the Senator from Illinois made another 
statement which was rather startling to me. He said: Why 
have hearings for a contingency that may never arise?” I 
might have innocently asked the Senator: Why pass u joint 
resolution for a contingency that may never arise?” If there is 


any occasion for the passage of the joint resolution, certainly 


there must be an occasion for a hearing upon it; and yet the 
Senator from Illinois would not have us pass any judgment 
whatever upon this measure. Why, he says, or some other Sen- 
ator upon that side says, that the fact that we ask for investi- 
gation, the fact that we discuss bills and joint resolutions, why 
we think they ought to be amended, is disheartening to our 
soldiers across the ocean. He cited as one of these dishearten- 
ing facts the discussion upon the draft age. There 
were Senators here who believed that we ought to put 5,000,000 
men in France just as rapidly as it was possible for us to raise 
and equip them, and that in order to increase the number we 
ought to increase the number from which they could be drawn. 
Would it be disheartening to our soldiers in France to tell them 
that the Government intends to back them up 5,000,000 strong? 
I think if there was anything disheartening it was the vote of 
the Senate which failed to indicate to our soldiers that they 
would have that backing and would have it now, or as soon as 
Possible. 

Mr. President, I repeat, I believe that if the President of the 
United States foresaw a contingency that was dangerous to the 
Government he would have enlightened Congress upon that sub- 
ject; and without that information I shall vote against this 
joint resolution. ¥ 

But it was suggested by “the Senator from Illinois, in the 
very strong speech that was made yesterday, that there might 
be recondite, secret, deep reasons which the President of the 
United States could not safely disclose to the public. He had 
in his mind a magazine of powder under our body politic which’ 
was in danger of being exploded by a spark of information. 
Mr. President, I do not know how to designate an argument of 
that kind. To my mind it is ridiculous. There is no such 
mighty danger. There is nothing that the President of the 
United States could not frankly tell Congress; and when he 
does tell us and demonstrates to us that this joint resolution is 
needed, that he needs the control of the telegraph lines and the 
telephone lines of the country, I, for one, shall be very willing 
to change my vote and give it to him, for Heaven knows we 
want to help him win this war in every possible way. 

But, Mr. President, while I can see no reason for turning 
over this property to the Government at the present time, I 
can see a danger in so doing, and I will be frank to say what 
that danger is. $ 

To-day, Mr. President, the employees of these companies, as a 
rule, are entirely satisfied. They are being treated well. Their 
wages are good. They are loyal to their companies, and loyal to 
the Government, and they say, We are satisfied with condi- 
tions. We do not want them to be interfered with. We have 
contracts with our companies, whereby we are insured for life 
after a given length of service. We do not knew to what ex- 
tent those contracts may be modified under Government opera- 
tion. Now, being satisfied, we are not asking for this change.” 
I say, as a rule, that is the attitude of the employees; but there 
are always employees who would like to increase their wages, 
and they would like to do it whether it is just or unjust. 

We had what was called a threatened strike in 1916; and 
to meet that threatened strike of employces on the railway 
lines we passed a bill, known as the Adamson bill, in which we 
increased the wages of all of those engaged in direct trans- 
portation of the cars or rolling stock, of freight and passengers, 
To my mind, there would have been no strike at that time. 
Those people, who were then receiving from $4.50 for a very 
few hours of work to $12 a day, were satisfied. You could 
not have gotten the majority of them to desert their com- 
panies; but there were a few noisy, discontented persons, 
and they demanded greater wages, and the Government im- 
mediately responded, and voted them, as I remember, 25 per 
cent increase. 

Mr. President, that added enormously to the cost of freight, 
which goes directly into the cost of living; and immediately the 
railways demanded higher rates. The higher rates were 
granted. Then, again, we took possession of the railways; and 
the moment we took control we gave another advance all along 
the line of 25 per cent, when it was not even demanded. What 
did that mean? It meant $340,000,000 that must be raised by 
taxation, and that sum must be paid again by the people of the 
country to one class of its people. 

Now, Mr. President, we are already carrying mighty heavy 
burdens. We are talking about 5,000,000 men in France. Do 
you appreciate the fact that it will cost us $35,000,000,000 a year 
to support 5,000,000 men there and keep the line up to that 
strength? And if we raise it in accordance with what some of 
the very best generals in our Army say that it ought to be 
raised to—5,000,000 men in France and 2,500,000 men back of 
them, noncombatants, and another 2,500,000 to 3,000,000 men in 
training in the United States—the total will amount to at least 
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$50,000,000,000 a year. Where are you going to get the money 
to do it? No matter how patriotic we may be, there is a limit 
to our credit anda limit to our ability to raise money. 

What will be done when we secure possession of these tele- 
graph lines? I will tell you what will be done. You will not 
have this matter under Government control 30 days before there 
will be a demand for a raise of wages. The Government will 
respond to that demand, and we will have another half billion 
dollars that must be raised, in addition to the enormous ex- 
penses we are shouldering in order to maintain this war. Every 
time you increase your wages along all these lines of Govern- 
ment activity you again increase the cost of living, and that 
necessarily creates a second demand for an increased wage; 
and so we will go on jack-screwing wages and living costs up- 
ward and upward until God only knows where we will finally 
land. 

So I believe Government control, with its added expenses, will 
be a real injury to the Government of the United States; but, 
notwithstanding that, if the President of the United States will 
tell me, or tell Congress, that this: is „ and why it is 
necessary, he will have my vote, as I know he will have the vote 
of every Member of the Senate. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I fear that the last sug- 
gestion made by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCuar- 
BER] will not be realized. The time has come when Senators 
are not supposed to know; and the history of this joint resolu- 
tion, if I may say so, is a perfect indication, according to my 
judgment, of the truth of that assertion. The message comes 
by indirection. It is that such and such a piece of legislation 
is required. The reasons may be given, or they may not be 
given. In this ease I am in entire sympathy with the contention 
made by the Senator from North Dakota to the effect that the 
reasons have not been given. 

I have listened to nearly all of the debate that has occurred 
here, ineluding the answer of the Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. Surru] to the question put to him by the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Harr]. As a matter of fact, it is fair to say—and 
I say it with no unkind thought for any of my colleagues or 
anybody in the administration—that the lack of knowledge on 
this question in governmental circles and in legislative circles 
is complete. The only information, I think, that has been given 
to the Senate that was at all comprehensive, or approached 
being comprehensive; was that given: in the address of the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. KELLOGG], who really endeavored. 
to tell the Senate something about the organization and manage- 
ment of the telegraph and telephone companies. None of the 
proponents of this measure have attempted to say what those 
companies consist of, how great their business is, how they are 
managed, nor in any detail what kind of service they render to 
the public; nor have any of the Senators who support this joint 
resolution as yet informed the Senate how the Government can 
run these lines better than the companies that are now running 
them. But, as I say, we are not supposed to know. It is not 
the only matter that has come before the Senate in recent 
months in which the Senate has been without information. 

We hnd a debate here this morning; shortly after our con- 
vening, in which some Senators discussed the great crisis now 
existing in Russia. Some suggestions were made as to what 
America might do to help in the Russian situation, and inci- 
dentally, by so helping, help ourselves; but it turns out that no 
Member of the Senate has the slightest idea as to what the in- 
tentions of this Government are with respect to Russia. The 
Senator from Illinois: [Mr. Lewrs] was asked if he knew what 
the policy of our Government was in that respect; and while it 
took him some time to make the reply, it might have been con- 
centrated into one sentence, “I do not know.” 

I have searched through the hearings held upon this bill in the 
House of Representatives. They were very brief; they con- 
tained the testimony of only three Cabinet officers; and I thought 
that perhaps from at least one of them we might find out 
something concerning this great problem. One of them, Secre- 
tary Baker, was asked by a member of the committee some ques- 
tions, to ascertain, I assume, the size of this problem which 
it is now proposed that the Government shall take over; and 
perhaps it is fitting that I should read three or four of those 
questions and the answers. They will be found upon page 7 
of the hearings. He was asked the following questions: 

Mr. HAMILTON. Do you: know how many miles of telegraph wire there 
are in the United States? 

Secretary Baxer. I do not. 

Mr. HAMILTON.. In a general way, by what companies are these tele- 
graph wires owned and controlled? 

ecretary BAKER. I do not know that. 

Mr. Hamiiron. Under existing law what * has the Government 

telegraph lines now? 
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1 Sag Baker. I can not answer that. I have not examined those 
ws, sir. 
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Mr. Tlamruron. Do you know anything about radio systems? 
are referred to in this bill—that is, the names of the companies. 

Secretary Baker. No; only in a very general way. 

Mr. Hautzxox. You don’t know how many companies there are? 

Secretary BAKER. I do not. 

The questions and answers that I have just read are not read. 
by me for the purpose of reflecting upon the Secretary of War; 
I read them in order to illustrate not only his ignorance but the 
ignorance of the Senate. With the possible exception of two 
or three Senators who perhaps by accident have known some- 
thing of the operation and management of telegraph and tele- 
phone companies in the United States, this body is in complete 
ignorance of the entire problem, and I hasten to say that I am 
not one of those two or three Senators who know anything 
about it. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I should like to ask the Senator if the 
other two Cabinet officials were as full of information as the 
Seeretary of War? [Laughter.] 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I have examined their 
testimony, and I find that they are bursting with the same 
ignorance from which the Secretary of War is suffering. They 
offer no suggestions whatever of practical value to guide either 
House of Congress in the consideration of this legislation. In 
fact, the Secretary of War apparently agreed, and I assume 
that his two colleagues agree, with the proposal that it is not 
worth the consideration of the Senate; that we are not required 
to know anything about it; that it is of no use on earth for 
Senators to inform themselves; for he says, upon page 14, in 
reply to a series of questions which led up to this final answer, 
as I read it: 

Everybody ought to have a hearing, but I do not see any reason for 
hearings on this. Nobady ought to ts denied a- hearing whenever the 
committee is sitting and they want to be heard, but I do not see how the 
owners of the property could add anything to the committee's informa- 
tion about it. 

Mr. President, I do. not oppose this joint resolution on the 
theory that the owners of the property and their interests should 
be balanced. and weighed against the people of the United 
States and their interests; but if there is anybody in this coun- 
try that knows something about these properties and can give 
some information to the Congress or one of its committees it 
is the owners; and those are the very people that the Secretary 
of War said ought not to be heard. 

There is a mystery surrounding the genesis of this joint reso- 
lution and its conduct thus far through its parliamentary stages 
in the two Houses. No man in either House, so far as I have 
studied the Recorp, has been able to point out the emergency 
now confronting the country which would make the taking over 
of these utilities necessary, nor the emergency which might con- 
front the country in the future. Perhaps that is one of the 
reasons, and the chief reason, why it is not necessary, in the 
minds of those who are behind the joint resolution, to have any 
hearings, for it is entirely probable that any extensive inquiry 
into this situation would develop the fact that there is no emer- 
gency, and that there probably never will be any emergency, 
Some of us who have felt in doubt upon this joint resolution as 
a matter of general principle have listened with a good deal of 
interest during this debate to the suggestions made by certain 
Senators who support it that it will not by its provisions result 
in the taking over of the companies unless some emergency 
arises in the future, while other Senators who support the joint 
resolution tacitly admit that by its passage the companies will 
be almost immediately taken over. Where the truth lies no 
Senator seems to know, and all methods and means of getting 
information have been shut off or denied. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] some time ago stated 
it as his solemn belief that the railroad companies never would 
be returned to their owners. Under certain political contingen- 
cies, I agree with him in that statement, for I am coming more 
and more to the belief—a belief derived from observation of 
men and events at the present time—that there are men in high 
places in the Government to-day who are determined that the 
railroads shall be so managed while this war is going on, and 


They 


the lines of political endeavor and operation shall be so laid, 


that, if they have their way, the roads. will not go back to the 
owners; and I have not the slightest doubt that the men who 
adhere to that school of thought have exactly the same intention 
with respect to the telegraph and telephone companies. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President 

Mr: WADSWORTH. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. HARDING. The Senator from New York has been read- 
inz the House hearings on that subject? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have. 

Mr. HARDING. He is familiar with the testimony of the 
Cabinet officers on that subject, is he not? 
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Mr. WADSWORTH. If I am not greatly mistaken, the 
three Cabinet officers who appeared before the House committee 
are avowed advocates of Government ownership and operaticn, 
and they say there is no use of haying any hearings about it; 
that is all. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Mr. President, who are these other two 
Cabinet officials? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Secretary Daniels and Postmaster Gen- 
eral Burleson. The Postmaster General, as the Senator knows, 
for at least five years, long before we went into this war, 
insisted in his annual reports that the telegraph and telephone 
companies should be taken over as a permanent policy of the 
Government, Now, in view of the fact that the Senate has no 
information—and I say that advisedly—which would even tend 
to show that an emergency exists or that an emergency may 
arise in the near future which would make it a military neces- 
sity to take over these companies, I contend that the only force 
back of this proposition is that it is a proper Government policy 
in time of Hence as well as in time of war; and that is the real 
object, in my humble judgment, although it is not the object of 
most of the Senators who support it. 

I am inclined to agree with the Senator from Missouri 
Mr. REED], who stated a short time ago, not only with respect 
to the railroads but also with respect to the telegraph and 
telephone companies, that if this joint resolution passes the 
companies will never be returned tg their present-day owners. 

It is not a pleasant thing, Mr. President, to oppose any 
measure which is labeled a war measure. If I were con- 
fident of the genuineness of the label upon this joint resolu- 
tion I would support the resolution. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HARDING. The Senator from New York is a member 
of the Military Affairs Committee having to do directly with 
war problems, I wish to ask him if the matter of the control 
of the telegraph and telephones has ever been brought to the 
attention of the committee as a matter of emergency. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have not attended every session of 
that committee, but I think I am safe in saying that this sub- 
ject has never been brought to the Military Committee in any 
shape or manner. No military officer ever has been before 
that committee; no civilian officer of the Government, whether 
it be of the War Department, the War Industries Board, or 
the Council of National Defense, who has suggested that our 
military operations were being handicapped through a lack ot 
control on the part of the Government over the wire com- 
munications of this country. 

Mr. HARDING. May I ask the Senator another question 
right there? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. HARDING. 
many of our industrial activities connected with the war have 
been hampered by the inefficiency of the Postal Service in the 
hands of the Government? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is a matter of common public 
knowledge. The threat of the strike proved to be vague and 
indefinite, and finally had to be abandoned. So it can not be 
contended that even the Western Union Co. is threatened with 
a tie-up. No necessity has yet been proved in this House or 
in the other for the passage of this joint resolution. No emer- 
gency has been shown. 

We come down to a consideration of what this resolution 
means as a matter of governmental policy in time of war, to be 
sure, when, of course, things are somewhat abnormal and we are 
willing to do anything to make the Government effective, and to 
a consideration of the effect of the governmental operations of 
these great utilities upon the public of the United States in time 
of peace. 

Comment has been made, and I shall not repeat it, 2s to the 
effect of the governmental operation of the railroads. I do not 
think it inaccurate to say, Mr. President, that while many of 
the acts of the railway directorate may have been necessary, 
most of their acts are nevertheless somewhat unpopular in the 
United States, I have not given sufficient study to the railway 
question to determine with any degree of accuracy whether or 
not it was necessary to raise the railway rates to the extent 
they have been raised—both freight rates and passenger rates. 
I have no means of knowing, with my limited study of the sub- 
ject, whether it is absolutely necessary for the railway direc- 
torate to embark upon the abandoning of railway stations, of 
‘eliminating from railway communication little country stations 
all over the United States, around which communities of Ameri- 
ċans live and upon which those communities are dependent. 
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It may be necessary in the interest of economy to abandon some 
or many of those stations. I have my doubts as to some of them. 
I am beginning to believe that the railway directorate is de- 
termined to show a profit in the operation of the railroads if 
it is humanly possible to do it. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Senator will observe that there has 
been a net decrease in seven months of $105,000,000 in a report 
published in the Railway Age a few days ago. I have not had 
access to the report made to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, but for that short time I quote from the Railway Journal 
in that particular. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I remember seeing figures to that effect. 
My recollection goes further in that direction, and I am com- 
pelled to observe, as I remember it, that the deficit of the rail- 
roads was mostly incurred in the winter months, and that since 
these different policies have been put into effect, and perhaps 
due also to more favorable weather conditions, the railroads 
under Government management have commenced to pick up, and 
at the present rate of traffic and the present rate of the charges, 
passenger and freight, it is expected by the railway directorate 
that there will be a most substantial profit to go into the Treas- 
ury of the United States. But, of course, we pay for it. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Senator will-further notice that the 
department headed by the Director of Railways is now to make 
contracts. In fact, none of the contracts provided in the act 
lately passed by Congress for the taking of the roads have been 
signed; but now, even before those contracts are signed, there 
is a very decided effort on the part of the Government to make 
the railroads pay out of their fixed compensation for the im- 
provements as well as for certain equipment of the roads, so that 
the Government will be relieved from meeting out of the gross 
earning power of the roads these necessary expenditures to keep 
the roads in order. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The observations of the Senator from 
Illinois are interesting and important. I confess I am not in- 
formed upon that point. x 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PxHetan in the chair). 
Does the Senator from New York yield to the Senator from 
West Virginia? : 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Senator spoke casually of the 
increase in freight and passenger rates. Can he state what 
has been the actual increase in passenger and freight rates, thus 
enabling the present administration of the railroads to make an 
apparent profit but at the same time taxing the American 
poopie to the extent of probably $100,000,000 in order to do 

t 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think those figures have already been 
alluded to or given in debate on this very resolution. I confess 
to the Senator from West Virginia that I do not know the 
exact degree of raise in rates that has taken place in passenger 
or freight rates. I know they have been very considerable. 
That I encounter when I go to a ticket offige myself. If it is 
necessary to impose that extra tax—for that fs what it is, Sena- 
tors, taxation upon the American people—in order to keep the 
railroads in a proper condition to handle the business of the 
country, and in particular the military business, well and good. 
That is, if it is. But I am wondering if that is the only pur- 
pose back of the raise, and I am wondering if the same thing 
is going to happen in the telegraph and telephone. businesses 
when they are taken over. For we might just as well admit 
here and now that when this resolution passes it means the 
taking over of these companies. I am not consoled at all with 
the suggestion that they are not going to be taken over unless 
some emergency arises in the future. There are three Cabinet 
officers who advocate their being taken over at once, and they 
are the only people who appeared for the administration. We 
might just as well make up our minds that within a month or 
six weeks after the passage of this resolution the Western 
Union and the Postal Telegraph will be taken over and steps 
will be inaugurated for the taking over of the Bell Telephone; 
and when they start taking over the trunk lines of the Bell 
Telephone System they have started upon a road which they 
ean not forsake until they reach and take over the last little 
farmers’ line out on the prairies. You can not stop halfway 
between. They are all connected up one with the other in the 
matter of service and of rates, through and local. 

So I say with due deliberation, when this resolution passes, 
as I assume it is going to pass, you are going to have Goveru- 
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ment operation of telegraph and telephones. The Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Rexp] states that you will never have anything 
else after this war is over. 

Mr. President, I can not follow that road. To me it means 
the eventual breaking down of our form of government, I can 
not believe that a representative democracy in which the people 
can truly and effectively rule can survive under a bureaucracy 
which must and will grow up under this policy of governmental 
ownership and operation of all public utilities. 

I do not believe that a representative republic can survive 
in which a large proportion of the voters are hired and paid by 
the Government. The longer we keep away from a situation 
of that kind the longer will this Republic live. Never have my 
observations led me to believe that under such a system the 
public at large will be better served or live happier lives. Go 
where you will, Mr. President, all over this world, and you can 
not find a Government owned and operated railroad that com- 
pares with the railroads of the United States in their general 
average in efficiency. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Supposing the Senator's prediction 
should come true and the Government should take over the 
telegraph and telephone lines of the country during the war 
and the war should last, say, two years, would that space of 
time not be sufficient to demonstrate whether the taking over 
of the railroads, telegraphs, and telephones under public con- 
trel and ownership is a good or a bad thing, and does the Sena- 
tor think that if it proves as bad as he predicts the country 
would make it permanent? 3 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I fear the power of a 
bureaucracy, once it has been established at the seat of Gov- 
ernment. Of course, while the war is on the test, as the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska terms it, would not and could not be an 
entirely reliable one, but in the period that is to follow the 
closing of the war this country is to be confronted, as all other 
countries are to be confronted, with problems of tremendous 
difficulty, of tremendous complexity; not this one alone, but 
new ones about which we have no idea to-day. What I fear is 
that when that time comes the minds of the people of this 
country will be solely directed toward the solution of great 
world problems for the proper solution ef which we are bat- 
tling; a very plausible ery will go up from the bureaucracy 
here in Washington—and I use that term advisedly; every Sena- 
tor knows what I mean by the term“ bureaucracy —a plausi- 
ble cry will go from that bureaucracy, “ Let things stay as 
they have been during those war years with respect to gov- 
ernmental ownership and operation of utilities,’ and that will 
seem to be the easiest way in the view of many people. That 
is the period that I fear most, that period of reconstruction, 
that period in which we must restore our balance if we can 
possibly do it. And when I see a resolution brought in here 
for which there has been no reason given worthy of the name, 
in which the Senate is not informed in any degree whatsoever, 
nor the House of Representatives, in connection with which 
there has been shown to exist no emergency, nor has the 
character of the rgency in the future been described to us 
even in remote | age—when I see such a resolution brought 
here with the simple request that it be passed, I think we are 
adding to the burdens of our Government not only during the 
war, but to the complexities that will confrent our people after 
the war is over. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President x 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. REED. The Senator speaks of difficulties after the war. 
Of course we can not open the book of the future to tell what 
they may be, but that difficulties will exist I agree we may an- 
ticipate. It is possible that the war may work a solution of 
difficulties which will put war beyond the possibilities of the 
future. I say that is possible, but I do not believe it is probable, 
and 1 think it is the idlest dream that ever disturbed the fancy 
of a dreamer. 

Now, with that premise I wanted to suggest this thought to 
the Senator: If at the end of this war we are confronted with 
the practical problem of preserving the life of our Nation by 
preserving its armies and its navies and its military power, and 
if during this war it has been found necessary as a war emer- 
gency to take over all of the facilities of the country, when the 
war is ended we are nevertheless obliged to maintain a mili- 
tary establishment for the future. Will not the fact that we 
did take over these facilities during the war be an almost-unan- 
swerable argument against returning them to private owner- 
ship because the cry would naturally be that if it were neces- 
sary to take them over during the war we ought to continue to 
hold them for military reasons? I think that is in accord with 


the argument the Senator has made and I think the argument 
well-nigh unanswerable, if this action to-day be sound. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. There is no question about that. That 
will be one of the arguments, and perhaps the principal one, 
which will be held up to the American people at that time. 
The mere fact that it seemed necessary to do it during the 
time of war will be cited as proof positive that it is a better 
thing to keep on during time of peace, and people will have 
forgotten the circumstances surrounding the original embarka- 
tion of the Government upon this policy of governmental 
operation and governmental ownership. 

I was about to say, Mr. President, and I shall close very 
shortly, that not only am I convinced that this tendency of ours 
to drift toward the socialistic state is a most dangerous one, 
one which, of course, we must tolerate in some degree in the 
framing of war measures in order that we shall consecrate our 
efforts in the waging of the war, but my conyiction that the 
taking over of these companies would actually work against 
our Government and make its operations less eflicient is equally 


strong. 

To-day I think it fair to say that there is no audible complaint 
against the telephone and telegraph systems of the United 
States. The Government itself has no complaint against them. 
Search these hearings, and you can not find from the lips of any 
one of those three Cabinet officers any real criticism as to the 
way the business is being carried on. It is conceded that we 
have the best telegraph and telephone systems in the world. I 
think no one will deny it. 

My conviction is that the.instant the Government starts to 
operate these systems they will commence to go downhill in 
efficiency, unless, on the other hand, in order to cover up gov- 
ernmental inefficiency and produce the right kind of a balance 
sheet under governmental operation, the rates are raised for 
telephones and telegrams by the Government itself; in other 
words, I believe that when they are taken over, as they will be, 
we will pay more for governmental efficiency than we are now 
paying for the efficiency of the privately owned companies; and 
Li contend that that will not help the United States in winning 

e war. 

Mr. President, I did not expect to consume so much time. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I desire to ask the Senator a question 
before he takes his seat, or to make an observation as showing 
how these governmental agencies work in actual practice after 
we have given them the power. I have in my hand an erder 
of the United States Fuel Administration, dated June 13, from 
which I quote the following: 

2. That the Maryland State fuel administrator is hereby authorized 
to direct the resale and disfribution of all coal requisitioned for or 
consigned or diverted to and received by him, under the provisions 
of any orders of the United States Fuel Administration, to and among 
such consumers and users of bituminous or anthracite coal, res 
tively, In the State of Maryland as in his judgment may from time 
to time be in need thereof and occupied in the conduct of such in- 
dustrial activities or of such public utilities as are essential to the 
national security and defense, for the successful prosecution of the 
war, and for the maintenance of the efficiency of the people in the 
State of Maryland, or any part thereof, in perform’ heir rt in 
the conduct of the war. In making such resale and distribu 
State fuel administrator of Maryland shall first see that the needs 
and requirements of consumers entitled to preference in the supply of 
fuel under the orders of the priorities board are suitably taken care 
of. In connection with such distribution said Maryland State fuel 
administrator is authorized to use and employ the services of such 
persons and agents as he may from time to time select and to make 
or authorize to be made in the resale and distribution of such coal 
a charge of not exceeding 15 cents per ton for the compensation and 
expenses of the persons and agents so by him, 

The result of this order has been that the wholesale dealers 
in coal find their coal reconsigned to various persons, some 
of whom are not any more in need of it for war purposes than 
were the original consignees. Then the Government agents 
are absorbing the 15 cents per ton which have been collected by 
the fuel distributors. In other words, the Government has taken 
the wholesale distribution of coal entirely into its hands, for 
which I believe there is no warrant of law. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The contribution of the Senator from 
West Virginia is interesting in this connection as to govern- 
mental operation, Mr. President, I shall conclude in just a 
sentence. 

As I said early in my remarks, it is not at all a pleasing ex- 
perience to oppose a measure which the administration wants 
passed in a time of war and national stress. I think, as I look 
back over the record of the last 14 months, that this will 
have been the first instance, with perhaps one exception, in 
which I have opposed any so-called war measure. I think I can 
say with truth that I have supported every measure that has 
been sent here from the administration or from the war-making 
branches of the Government or that has emanated from any 
committee of this Senate, and which, after due consideration, 
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has been recommended to the Senate as affording an additional 
weapon in the hands of America. In this case, however, I am 
free to say that nothing convincing has been stated here upon 
this floor, nor before a committee of either House of Congress, 
in the direction of showing that this is, in fact, the putting into 
the hands of America of another weapon with which to fight 
this war. 

Believing that it carries with it elements of danger, not only 
those which will arise from inefficient management of these 
utilities while the war is on, but also in the effect upon that 
period of reconstruction which must follow the war, I can not 
follow the path laid down by the committee which reported 
this joint resolution. 

Mr. SHERMAN and Mr. THOMAS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I want to add one more suggestion to the 
Senator from New York [Mr, WADSWORTH], following out the 
suggestion made by the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. SUTH- 
ERLAND]. A coal shaft can not be opened up in this country 
now without a license. The Fuel Administrator must license 
everyone in the coal field before a new coal producer can be 
added to the list. 

Mr. LENROOT and Mr. THOMAS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. THOMAS. I ask for recognition in my own right. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I wish very briefly to state 
my position upon this joint resolution. If the situation to-day 
were the same that it was a week ago, I should vote against it. 
I voted for the recess a week ago to-night because I was not 
willing to vote upon this resolution in the face of a threatened 
strike, which, to me, was not a sufficient reason for the Presi- 
dent to exercise the power that is sought to be delegated to him 
by this joint resolution to take over the telegraph and telephone 
lines of the country. The threat of a strike existed then, 
and if I believed that there was any possibility of the President 
taking those utilities over for that reason, I should vote against 
it. But I have had, and still have, too much confidence in the 
patriotism and the loyalty of the employees of the telegraph 
companies of this country to believe that they would for a 
moment consider the inauguration of a general strike at this 
time, while this country is in war. During the week that has 
passed we have had, and no doubt the President has had, a 
great quantity of evidence from all over the country that 
there is no possibility of a strike upon the telegraph lines of 
the country. 

So, Mr. President, it seems to me that unless we assume 
that the President will grossly abuse the discretion that is 
proposed to be delegated to him in this joint resolution, these 
lines will not be taken over because of any such threat. 

I shall not vote for the resolution because of any request 
that the President has made to us. I do not believe that the 
President has made any request of Congress for the passage 
of this joint resolution that Congress is called upon to consider 
or to in any way heed. True, he has indorsed this resolution 
through a Member of the House of Representatives; but, Mr. 
President, the circumstances were entirely different when he 
indorsed the joint resolution from what they are to-day. 

Let me take just a moment to review the history of this joint 
resolution. It was first introduced, or one substantially like it, 
in the House of Representatives on January 4. No action was 
ever taken upon that joint resolution. A short time ago another 
similar joint resolution was introduced, and the author of that 
joint resolution consulted not the President but consulted the 
Postmaster General; and the hearings in the House show that 
the Postmaster General made some suggestions to the author 
of the joint resolution as to some changes in it, which were ac- 
cepted by the author. The joint resolution was then introduced 
by him and referred to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce of the House. The chairman of that committee did 
not refer that resolution to the President in the first instance. 
The testimony shows that he had no information from the Presi- 
dent as to the President’s attitude in regard to it; but he did 
ask for the opinion of the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the 
Navy, and the Postmaster General, and those opinions were 
given in letters addressed to Mr. Sts, the chairman, which are 
found in the RECORD. 

In the first place, if we will reflect upon this for just a mo- 
ment, we will see that the opinions of those three Cabinet officers 
could not have been otherwise than they were in favor of the 
resolution, because the joint resolution proposed to delegate an 
additional power to their superior, their Commander in Chief, 
the President of the United States; and is it to be supposed that 
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those three Cabinet officers would report to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce against the granting of that 
power to the President? Of course not. The testimony shows 
that these three Cabinet officers did not consult the President 
of the United States. Then the chairman of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce asked for the opinions of the 
President upon the joint resolution, and the President in a letter 
indorsed the letter of the Postmaster General in that respect. 
I wish merely to refer to one paragraph in Mr. Burleson’s letter 
of indorsement: 

At this moment the sis of a la rt of the s 
eee is threatened, er possible Consequences prejudicial to 
—— pe? operai $ a other public activities that ght prove 

Clearly implying that the threat of a strike was the principal 
reason for the indorsement of the joint resolution upon the part 
of the Postmaster General. That indorsement the President 
made his own indorsement; so that, so far as any communica- 
tion from the President is concerned, it was made at a time 
when a situation existed which does not exist to-day; and I am 
compelled to believe that the President was ill advised as to that 
threat of a strike and the consequences that might follow if the 
attempt were made to carry it out. 

I must say that, from the testimony of the Postmaster General, 
there does seem to be evidence that he welcomed a situation 
among the employees of the telegraph companies that would 
bring about a strike and make it necessary to take the telegraph 
lines over. I very much regret to find in his testimony the 
plain statement upon his part that, in his opinion, every em- 
ployee of the Government should receive a wage from 15 to 30 
per cent more than is being paid in similar service in private 
hands. He stated that with reference to the telegraph lines, 
without any inquiry as to whether or not the employees of the 
telegraph companies were receiving sufficient compensation and 
without any inquiry upon his part as to whether there was any 
dissatisfaction upon their part with reference to the compensa- 
tion they were receiving. It really, Mr. President, amounted to 
an invitation to the employees of the telegraph lines of this 
country, at that critical time when the threat to strike had been 
made, to strike, for it said to them, in effect, “ If you will strike - 
it will bring about a condition where it will become necessary 
to take over these lines immediately, and if I, the Postmaster 
General, shall be placed in charge of the telegraph lines, I will 
assure you that you will receive a compensation from 15 to 30 
per cent higher than you are now receiving, even though you 
have no complaint at this time.“ 

That is the situation, Mr. President. I very much regret the 
statements that were made by the Postmaster General, and, 
because of those statements, if I believed there was the slightest 
possibility of any attempt being made to carry out that threat 
I would vote against this joint resolution. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an 
inquiry or an observation along that line? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. PENROSE. I happen to have here a clipping, containing 
an account of a meeting of the telegraphers of the New York 
division a few days ago, in which even this seductive invitation 
of Mr. Burleson was not considered an inducement, because it 
is said: 

Another resolution was adopted in which it was recommended that 
the railroad administration, instead of the Post Office Departments be 
in charge of the wires if taken over by the Government. Speakers 
op the control of the wires by Po: iter 
stated they preferred Director General McAdoo, 

Mr. McAdoo must have outbid Mr. Burleson. 

Mr. LENROOT. On that point, Mr. President, I do not as- 
sume that, if the time should come—and I hope it will not— 
when the President will exercise the power delegated to him 
by this resolution, that that power will be delegated to the 
Postmaster General, although it is true that Mr. Burleson in 
the hearings expressed the hope that it would be. I wish to 
call attention to the fact that if this power is exercised by the 
President we have a right to assume that he will exercise it 
only because of military exigencies. 

The Postmaster General, in the same testimony, brought out 
the very interesting fact that recently the administration of 
the Postal Service in France had been taken away from the 
Postmaster General and had been assumed by the Secretary of 
War. In his testimony Mr. Burleson quotes the language of 
Gen. Pershing, as follows: z 

We can not trust information as to the movement of the units— 
military units—to other than military forces; hence it is necessary for 
us to take over and militarize the postal service. 

Mr. President, if there shall be any reason in the future for 
taking over the telegraph lines of this country, it must be, it 
seems to me, for the purpose of guarding military secrets; and 
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the same reasons that impelled the War Department to take 
away the Postal Service from the Postal Department in France 
would compe] the President to decline to place in the hands of 
the Postal Department in this country the supervision and con- 
trol of the communication of intelligence through the telegraph 
and the telephone. 

Having said this much, Mr. President, I wish to state in a 
word why I shall vote for the joint resolution. I shall vote, 
first, for the amendment to strike out “ telephones,” because I 
can net conceive of any possible occasion in the future when it 
will be necessary to take them over. I believe that there may 
be an occasion arise in the future when the President ought to 
have this power with reference to telegraphs; and I have in 
mind, Mr. President, in coming to that conclusion, the fact 
that in the past I have voted to delegate to the President the 
power to take over for military purposes, for the national 
security und defense, practically every manufacturing plant 
in the United States. I have voted to enable him to take over 
every shipyard in the United States, every elevator in the 
United States, every mine in the United States. I have voted 
in the past to grant him these powers; and, to my mind, a much 
greater exigency may exist at some time in the future to take 
over the control of the channels of intelligence than may exist 
with reference to any of the other powers we have granted to 
him in the past. Having so voted in the past, I do not feel 
that I can consistently vote to withhold the power from him 
to take over the telegraph lines if the necessity shall arise. 
I say that, Mr. President, in the full confidence that he will not 
abuse the discretion imposed in him by this joint resolution by 
taking them over upon the threat of any strike by anybody. 

Mr. WATSON obtained the floor. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
to me for just a moment for the purpose of calling attention 
to a telegram? 

Mr. WATSON. Certainly. as 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The reason why I ask permission to do 
it at this time is because ‘t is pertinent to the remarks of the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lexroor] and corroborates his 
statement that there is not now any danger of a strike on the 
telegraph lines of the country. It is a telegram signed by 129 
telegraph operators, employees of the Western Union Telegraph 
Co., at Louisville, Ky.; and I was particularly struck with one 
sentence in the telegram, as follows: 

Not a person among us is in any manner affiliated, or desires or 
would be affiliated, with the organization which is eee to do 
us harm for the gain of those who and the organization of which we 
Speak was inimical until the present time, when it seems to grasp 
an opportunity unfair, taking advantage of the condition of the coun- 
try, of the 88 and of the Government to further a cause which is 
not desired by those mainly interested in the cause. 

I ask that the entire telegram be printed in the Recorp as 
n part of my remarks. 

Mr, THOMAS. It has been printed two or three times. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There being no objection, it is 
so ordered. 

The telegram is as follows: 

LOVISYILLE, KY., July 11, 1918. 
Senator POINDEXTER, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We wish to be considered, first, loyal American citizens, and, second, 
we wish in all fairness to give credit where credit is due. We believe 
it only fair to say that we as employees of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Co. have been eet during the last two years increases in 
salary ranging from 25 to 100 per cent and are at present receiving 
bonus of 9 to 12 per cent In excess of our regular 8 Tot is 
added two weeks’ vacation with full bay, sickness disability benefits, 
pensions after permanent disability, and insurance equivalent to one 
year’s salary in case of death without charge or obligation. Working 
conditions under the Western Union Telegraph Co. are very pleasant, 
and we have an oflice force who stand 100 per cent loyal to our Gov- 
ernment, and all are well satisfied and doing everything within their 
power to render a satisfactory and cflicient service to our Government, 


nnd also to our patrons in general. 
* * $ * * * * 


It seems to desire to force us to its level or accept an alternativ 
which might harm a perfect organization, of which we are a part. Y 
would recommend that the telegraph be handled by its present owners 
and executives until more evidence of inefficient service is shown. We 
earnestly request that you do your utmost to help our cause, 


(And 128 chara); 

Mr. POINDEXTER. In that connection I beg leave to repeat 
the suggestion that it seems to me it would be quite interesting 
and appropriate for the Government, through the Attorney Gen- 
eral and the agents of the Department of Justice, to inquire 
into the antecedents’ and into the motives of this outside 
organization and into the leaders of that outside organization 
who are engaged in an undertaking with what seems to be a 
concealed or abstruse motive. It is difficult to understand why 
such an organization should be interested in calling a strike of 
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the employees of the telegraph companies when not a member 
of the organization is in the employ of the telegraph com- 
panies, and the suggestion in this telegram from a large num- 
ber of these employees as to the crisis which is now pending 
and as to the advantage which this outside organization seeks 
to take ef the condition of the country and of the people of the 
country by this means which these very employees present 
might well be the subject of Governmental inquiry, 

ADDRESS BY SECRETARY DANIELS AT NAVAL ACADEMY 

NO. 268). 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield to me? 

Mr. WATSON. For what purpose does the Senator rise? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. For the purpose of asking unani- 
mous consent, as probably I shall have to leave the Chamber, 
to have action on a report from the Committee on Printing, 
to which, on request of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], 
the matter was referred this morning. — 

Mr. WATSON. Win the Senator kindly wait? I shall not 
occupy the floor for more than 30 minutes. I shall be glad if 
the Senator will wait until the expiration of that time. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I promise not to take two minutes 
of the Senator's time. 

Mr. WATSON. Well, I have yielded a day and I can wait 
two minutes longer. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I will not bea minute. I do not wish 
to take the Senator from the floor. I am occupying his time. 

This is u matter presented by the chairman of the Committee 
on Naval Affairs [Mr. Swanson] for printing a speech made by 
the Secretary of the Navy to the graduating class of the Naval 
Academy. ‘The Senator from Utah this morning objected to it 
being printed as a document without being referred to the com- 
mittee, in which I heartily concur. We are attempting to stop 
the printing of these things that are not essential. ‘This speech, 
howeyer, is to be circulated, as I understand, among the young 
graduates of the Navy as a high, call to patriotism and duty, 
and a great moral lesson is involved. In view of these con- 
siderations I thought, since it was to be used for that purpose, 
that the committee had no cause for opposition; and under- 
standing that this will be no precedent for the publication of 
any other Secretary's speech I ask unanimous consent that it 
may be granted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution? 

The resolution (S. Res. 284) was read, considered by unani- 
mous consent, and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the address of Hon. Josephus Daniels to the graduat- 


ing class of 1918, delivered at the Naval Academy June 6, 1018, be 
printed as a public document. 


TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPIT CONTROL. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 309) to authorize 
the President, in time of war, to supervise or take possession 
and assume control of any telegraph, telephone, marine cable, 
or radio system or systems or any part thereof and to operate 
the same in such manner as may be needful or desirable for 
the duration of the war, and to provide just compensation 
therefor. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, great questions have the habit 
of reappearing in human history. They reappear among all 
peoples and in all races; and since the establishment of this 
Republic we have been confronted at many periods with a tend- 
ency on the one hand to confer greater power upon the Presi- 
dent, and on the other to confer greater authority upon the 
majority. It is the larger outlines of this problem in which I 
um more deeply interested than in the immediate passage of the 
joint resolution under consideration, because, having all my 
mature life been something of a student of the Government 
ownership and operation of public utilities and having also de- 
voted some time to the study of the fundamental principles and 
the underlying policies of socialism, I am profoundly convinced 
that the passage of this joint resolution is but the opening of 
the door to that policy which, if relentlessly pursued, means in- 
evitably a change in our form of government. 

Senators, all scholars have studied our institutions historically. 
They have learned that progress is a monument reared only on 
the battle field of contending forces, From scenes of conflict in 
the past they have seen great principles arise and take the 
form of law. From these principles they have seen decisions 
spring as innumerable as the sands of the shore in the efforts 
of courts to apply these principles to all the complex affairs of 
men. And they have seen how all the struggles and sacrifices 
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of 60 centuries finally resulted in the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, the greatest document ever issued 
among men. 

They have seen how this embodiment of fundamental prin- 
ciples guarantees to every man beneath its protecting ægis the 
right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, and that these 
rights carry with them the accompanying rights of the ownership 
and use of private property, of religious liberty, and the free- 
dom of person. They have seen, too, how this organic law was 
afterwards altered so that there might be embedded forever in 
its solid granite the limitations upon the power of the majority 
imposed by its first five amendments. 

SWEEPING ASIDE FUNDAMENTAL LAW. 


Now, if this fundamental law is to be swept aside by the vote 
of a majority, if these basic ideas are to be overturned by a 
mere choice of the people, then principles are but illusions, the 
Constitution is a myth, fundamentals are hallucinations, law 
and order are iridescent dreams, courts are but the puppets of 
a maddened majority, organized society is an impossibility, and 

beneficent government is n Utopia that can never be realized 
among men, And I want to discuss for you some of the proposed 
movements of the day that will, if unchecked, lead us into con- 
ditions far worse than any from which we seek to escape. 

At the time of the formation of the Constitution the fathers 
were confronted with innumerable difficulties, but, fortunately 

| for us, fortunately for mankind, they were equal te the hercu- 

lean task. Gladstone has passionately exclaimed that the men 
{who formulated that document were “great men, not for that 
time alone, but for any time, for all time.” 
These men had a most thorough and accurate knowledge of 
iall the experiments in government made in the centuries gone. 
With profound insight into human nature and human motives, 
they understood at once the strength and the weakness of all 
these attempts at government, and they sought to formulate a 
system that would preserve the one and eliminate the other. 

They gleaned from the frightful pages of history that govern- 
ments in the past had not endured because they had failed to 
| recognize one or the other of the two fundamentals of all stable 
' vovyernment—the rights of the individual on the one hand and 
| the rights of the State on the other. 

They knew that in some countries the fundamental principle of 
tho government established was individual right and individual 
‘liberty—the one dominating, overwhelming idea being that the 
individual was everything and the State nothing. They saw 
that the application of that theory to the affairs of government 
ended in a tyranny of the one man so despotic that it could not 
long be tolerated, and that all such efforts resulted in an utter 
failure to accomplish the chief end for which government must 
be designed if it is te endure. 

They understood, too, that in other countries the fundamental 
principle upon which their governments were established was 
‘the right and power of the majority—the one undisputed idea 
peing that the State was everything and the individual nothing, 
and that the State was but the will of the majority as expressed 
nt any given time. 

They saw that governments thus established were unstable 
because the individual was entirely submerged and the minority 
was given no consideration whatever, and, of course, inasmuch 
as the nan and the minority were deemed to have no rights, 
there was no provision made in any of these countries for pro- 
tecting or defending them. Our fathers saw that this led to a 
tyranny of the majority as despotic and far more dangerous 
than the tyranny of the individual, for no matter how galling 
the rule of the one tyrant, the majority can finally overthrow 
his power and, if need be, destroy him. But who can behead the 
majority? No matter how intolerable their rule, what power 
can stay the hand of the multitude? 

And, therefore, our fathers saw that if they would establish a 
permanent government they must nicely adjust and balance the 
rights of the individual on the one hand and the rights of the 

State on the other, giving to each the largest possible sphere of 
netivity consistent with the rights of the other, and securing 
each from indiscriminate invasion by the other. 

They knew, as every student of history must know, that the 
great struggles of the past were to secure the recognition of 
individual liberty; and they saw, as we, too, must see, that all 
governments that failed to take this fundamental into account 
when establishing their institutions have failed and fallen and 
passed into history. 3 ; 

They learned that because of this failure monarchies were 
destroyed, kingdoms, subverted, principalities ruined, aristocra- 
cles overthrown, and that they were all finally swept away by 
the ever-ascending spirit of individual liberty, which is the 
White-winged angel of human progress. And yet they learned 


from a study of the past, as we, too, must learn, that any gov- 


ernment founded upon the one overmastering principle of the 
liberty of the individual can not endure, Aud so our fathers 
were confronted with the duty of recognizing and preserving the 
rights of the individual on the one hand and at the same time 
giving equal recognition to and preservation of the rights of the 
State. And they wrought so splendidly, they wove a fabric so 
enduring, that from that time to this the progress of our country 
has challenged the wonder and the admiration of the world. 

And yet to-day, despite all of this progress and all of these 
achievements, that very fabric is threatened by an insidious dan- 
ger and I believe that there can be no industrial peace, there 
can be no political peace, until these problems are settled and 
settled right; and no problem is ever permanently settled in this 
world until it is settled in accordance with eternal principle. 

AUTOCRATIC AUTHORITY. 

In my judgment we are confronted in the pending measure 
with a proposition that in the first place will add to the auto- 
cratic authority of one man, and on the other hand will give in- 
creasing power to the majority. Senators, these institutions 
of ours are based upon four fundamentals. They are, first, 
individual rights, and to preserve these individual rights a 
government threefold in character—tegislative, executive, and 
judicial. The four pillars of enduring répresentative govern- 
ment, founded upon a constitution and preserved by its pro- 
visions, are, therefore, individual rights—the power of the leg- 
islature, the power of the executive, and the power of the 
courts, If either one of these pillars be pulled down by any. 
blind Samson, the whole edifice will crumble and fall to ruin. 
Therefore, when we come to consider the proposition of giving 
increased power either to the President of the United States or 
to the people of the United States, we threaten the invasion of 
the sphere of representative government from both sides which, 
if persisted in, must inevitably bring the whole fabric to de- 
struction, i 

What do I mean by that proposition? Senators, we all 
know that for many years in this country the inevitable, aye, 
the well-nigh irresistible, tendency has been to augment the 
authority of the President of the United States. This has re- 
suited, first, because of the general demand of the people, who 
almost universally believe in the President and insist on his sole 
leadership; and, second, because of his being the titular head 
of the party in power, and the general desire of Members of 
Congress to follow his leadership for political reasons. To this 
is added the necessary power of the President in the time of 
war, there being a universal recognition of the fact that the 
President is the head of the Government and that making war 
requires in many of its aspects the forceful leadership of a 
single man. This policy has been pursued both in peace and in 
war until now the President wields a power unprecedented in 
the history of the world. It is quite true that much of this 
authority has been conferred since the beginning of this con- 
flict, because we have all constantly realized that the necessities 
of war recognize no limitations and know no bounds, 

But yet he has the power; it is now in his hands; and we 
must trust alone to his patriotism and to his wisdom to use it 
wisely in the interests of the people and of the Government and 
not in a manner that will result disastrously to their. highest 
concerns; and we must likewise trust to the wisdom and cour- 
age of Congress and the stability and determination of the 
people to see to it that this temporary power is turned back by 
the President to its legitimate spheres when the emergency that 
has caused its bestowal shall have happily passed. 

And so, Mr. President, applying these fundamental principles 
to the question at issue, what will be the inevitable result if 
these utilities are turned over to governmental control? The 
only three sponsors for it have announced that if they could 
determine the future of these properties they would be perma- 
nently owned by the Government. And therefore we know that 
if we pass this bill we shall have these three powerful factors 
of the administration using all the additional power we thus 
place in their hands to force the full and final Government 
ownership of all these properties. 

Senators assert that this power will probably never be exer- 
cised, that these properties will not be taken over unless the 
President is compelled to act by the force of some great emer- 
gency. But let us not delude ourselves with that fond hope. 
They will be taken over, and all their great force of operatives 
will be under the direct control of the Government within 60 
days. Once clothed with the authority to sieze them, it will be 
easy enough to find a compelling emergency. 

This movement was inaugurated when the railroads were 
taken over; it is to be continued by the passage of the pending 
bill; it will be followed by taking full possession of the mines; 
and, unless Congress rises to check the onrushing tide, all the 
factories in the country engaged in the manufacture of munitions 
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of war supplies will be laid hold of, and all the industries of the 
Nation, save alone agriculture, will soon be under complete gov- 
ernmental control, and that will be so regulated as to be domi- 
nated by the bureaucracy at the National Capital. 

ROAD TO SOCIALISM, 

Therefore, unless we are willing to march to the end along 
the highway upon which we have set out, let us not take these 
first steps, for, I warn you, Senators, that just as surely as we 
pass this legislation, just as surely as this movement is con- 
tinued, it will mean a fight to the death with national and inter- 
national socialism when the tides of war shall have rolled away. 
Therefore I, for one, am not willing to take this step. Four 
millions of people on the pay roll, four millions of Government 
employees at the close of the war, four millions of persons under 
direct obligation to the administration will constitute a tremen- 
dous organization to transform governmental control in time of 
war to governmental ownership in time of peace; and, if we are 
to credit Baker and Daniels and Burleson, this is the avowed 
object of it all. 

If it be contended that this is a military necessity I deny the 
contention. Not a single syllable of evidence has been adduced 
to support that theory. Not one fact has been cited to sustain 
that statement. This bill is deliberately brought forward as 
a distinct step toward complete Government control, and this 
policy, by the use of the very force it will provide, is to be pushed 
to complete Government ownership at the close of this struggle. 

If it be stated that this prediction is only an idle dream, I 
answer that this use of these forces has already begun in this 
country and will become more and more dangerous as the num- 
ber of industries under Government control is increased. 
“There is not room enough in this great world for the German 
flag and the American flag,” remarked Secretary McAdoo at El 
Paso, Tex., to n meeting of railroad employees, on the 17th of 
April, “and we are going to make the American flag fly over 
Berlin before we get through.” And then he continued: “ The 
railroads must function 150 per cent, for we are not employees of 
the railroad companies but of Uncle Sam, enlisted in the great 
legion of liberty,” He asked the mer not to become impatient 
because of the delay of the fixing of the new wage schedule, add- 
ing that if a raise was granted to the railroad men it would be 
retroactive and they would then be able to buy liberty bonds, 


POLITICS IN GOVERNMENT CONTROL OF RAILROADS, 


Then came this significant statement which points the moral 
to my argument, in which he says: 

You are all my boys, and I don't intend to let anyone kick you around, 
for I will defend you to the limit when you are right, and you won't go 
wrong I am sure. 

That was as straight a bid for control as was ever made any- 
where in this land. Suppose there were 4,000,000 of them, as 
there will be when this bill passes, can not anyene see the power, 
can not anyone apprehend the danger? And what was the 
inevitable result? Scarcely had his words ceased to echo 
throughout the country until there was a perceptible letting 
down in efficiency among railroad men. This is but human 
nature, and nothing less was to be expected, for if the men who 
are employed are told by the man who employs them that, in 
substance, they can do as they please, and that nobody shall be 
permitted to interfere, as a matter of course that will result in 
a greater laxity in the performance of duty. 

Everybody knows that this is the situation with the rail- 
roads to-day, and everybody must know, too, that the govern- 
mental control of the lines affected by this bill will mean a 
greater degree of inefficiency in their operation, just as it does 
wherever the Government controls. And this movement for 
Government ownership, like a ball of snow, gathers force as it 
is pushed along, and that is the very object of this measure. 
Its sponsors seek to enlist more people in favor of this policy 
to place a greater number on the pay roll, people directly re- 
sponsible to the administration for employment. 

No sooner had the railroads been taken over than wages were 
increased $300,000,000. Who doubts that similar measures will 
come with reference to these lines after the passage of this bill? 
And thus will all these people be placed under additional obliga- 
tion to the party in power. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WATSON. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GORE. I did not understand the Senator to state whether 
the compensation was increased $300,000,000 to the railroad 
men or the farmers, 

Mr. WATSON. The railway men. I had understood that the 
furmers would pay a part of that $300,000,000, but would have 
no increase on what they produce. 

However, permit me to further reply to the Senator, there is 
too much of a tendency here and now and always to accentuate 
class existence In the United States. Some want legislation 


for the farmers. Some want legislation for the laboring men. 
Some want legislation for the manufacturers. Others want leg- 
islation for the men engaged in some particular calling or 


vocation. I object to that sort of class legislation. We ought 
to have laws passed for the benefit of the whole American 
people, knowing that what inures to the benefit of one will, if it 
be a just policy of government, inure to the benefit of all, and 
that what helps all will, with the proper exercise of industry, 
help each individual unit of society. 

Now, let me address myself to the two propositions announced 
yesterday by the distinguished Senator from Mlinois [Mr. 
Lewts]. His first assumption was that the President of the 
United States has the right to communicate with Congress in 
any manner that may seem appropriate to him. He was led 
to this remark because of the fact that in the present instance 
the President has not communicated his desires to Congress 
with reference to the pending proposition save, perhaps, in a 
letter to a Member of the Senate. 

The Constitution provides that the President may. fron time 
to time, communicate to Congress his ideas respectin wisla- 
tion. The present President has followed the custom oʻ n per- 
sonal address to the two Houses of Congress assembled in 
one Chamber. This course he had the right to pursue, but he 
might with equal propriety have chosen to send a written mes- 
sage to each of the two Houses, as had been the custom of 
Presidents from the time of Jefferson until the advent of Wilson. 
But if he follow the direction of the Constitution, he must com- 
municate to the Congress, I do not believe that it fulfills the 
demands of the Constitution for him to write a letter or address 
a private communication to any Member of either body, and, 
therefore, I do not know that the President demands the passage 
of the proposed law, and certainly there is nothing in any alleged 
communication at any time received from him with regard to 
this bill that urges its enactment as a military necessity. 

SHALL CONRGESS ALDICATE ITS FUNCTIONS? 


The second proposition announced by the able Senator from 
Illinois was that when the President has once made known his 
wish to the Senate we should without hesitation accede to it. 
I deny that statement. In my judgment, it fails utterly to com- 
pass the intendment of the fathers in formulating the Consti- 
tution or of recognizing the legitimate spheres of activity of the 
coordinate branches of government provided by that instrument. 

The evident object of his entire speech was to defend that 
proposition. Judging by the rule he lays down, if any Senator 
or any Representative fail to carry out the express wish of the 
President he is in a manner unfriendly to the prosecution of the 
war and is thwarting the efforts of the administration to success- 
fully conduct it. I most vigorously refute that theory. 

Senators, how far may we justly go in opposing the desires 
of the President or in criticizing his action in time of war? If 
we concede that we are to have no voice whatever in the matter, 
except to register the presidential will, if the legislative branch 
of government is to be merged wholly into the executive, and if 
we are to be denied any opinion as to the merits of any measure 
he proposes, then Congress has entirely abdicated its functions 
and might quite as well adjourn without day. 

Mr. President, as to the object of this war we are all one. 

No political issue can be raised upon any proposition that every- 
body is for, and we all know that everybody is for this war. To 
succeed in this conflict is the one supreme mission of the hour. 
It is the one all-important duty of all the people of the land. 
To it all other duties are subsidiary ; to it all other propositions 
are subordinate. Therefore there can be no issue in that, be- 
cause we are all for it, and for it to the relentless end. That 
being the one universal purpose, we may make new definitions 
respecting the attitude of our citizenship toward it. That is to 
say, that any man in America who is for the object of this war 
is a patriot, and that any man in America who is against the 
object of this war is a traitor. Men of all parties can meet on 
that common ground, and to that inclusive definition we can all 
agree. 
*But that is as to the object of the war. When we stand upon 
the seashore and look outward we are all one. Politics in the 
United States ceases at the shore line. Looking outward we 
proclaim to all the nations of the earth with many-voiced 
harmony that as a united America we are resolved to stand by 
American rights and to vindicate American liberty whenever 
and wherever assailed by any nation in all the broad circle of 
the earth. As to that resolution we are all one. 

But when we turn our eyes inward and investigate the meth- 
ods by which that object shall be accomplished, we are essentially 
many men of many minds. While we are all trying to reach one 
goal, and are determined to reach it at whatever cost, the high- 
way by which we shall travel to arrive at it is as much a matter 
of my judgment as it is the judgment of the President of the 
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United States. That is up to the individual judgment and the 
individual conscience of the individual Senator sent here te 
represent a sovereign State in the greatest legislative body in 
the world, 

The question of the method by which we shall chines victory, 
then, is not one for the exclusive determination of the Chief 
Executive, but a problem for the correct solution of which each 
individual Member of Congress is also responsible, and I resent 
utterly the imputation that if any such Member fails to concur 
with the views of the President on all of these propositions he 
is unfriendly to the purpose of the war. 

In the second place, it is worthy of all consideration that 
there is a clear line of demarcation between the military power 
of the President and his authority in the civil establishment of 
the country. He is the Commander in Chief of the Army and 
the Navy. The Constitution confers that power upon him. That 
is, therefore, his constitutional right. Congress may not invade 
that sovereign sphere, nor, if the Constitution is to be respected 
and maintained, can the people themselves interfere with that 
vight. That power he may not share with others. That power 
Congress can not divide with him. It is his in accordance with 
the basic law of the Republic, and as such Commander in Chief 
I shall follow him to the end. 

Because it is his sovereign duty completely to fill that sphere, 
a binding obligation rests upon every other citizen of the Nation 
to acquiesce in that right. This is the one remnant of autocratic 
power transferred from the past to the present, from Europe to 
the United States, by the framers of the Constitution. These 
men were not unacquainted with war. They had just emerged 
frem what to them was seven years of exacting and wasteful 
strife. They had seen the disastrous results of many-headed 
counsel in the War of the Revolution. Therefore our fathers 
wisely determined that there must be one head to the Military 
Establishment of the United States, and they embedded forever 
in the solid structure of that instrument the provision that the 
President should be Commander in Chief of the Army and the 
Navy. That is his sovereign right, and as such it is our manifest 
duty to follow him. 

If it be said that Congress has the right to raise and equip 
armies, I concur. That is not a presidential function; that is 
wholly a legislative function. Congress has the right to estab- 
lish and maintain navies. This is entirely within the purview 
ef our authority. But after we have raised armies, after we 
have established navies, the only point of contact that the legis- 
lative branch has with the Army and the Navy is to raise reve- 
nue to support them. After being raised and established, the 
Army and the Navy pass over into the Executive sphere of action 
free from the influence of legislative authority. 

Congress can not wage war. Congress has no right to at- 
tempt it. The President alone is the director of the disposition 
of navies and the placement of armies, and, therefore, as Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army, I follow him. He is my commander 
as much as that of any man who wears the uniform. And if, in 
the exercise of this great power, the President deems it necessary 
to send our Army into France or into any other country to 
beat back the militant hosts of Germany, he has that sovereign 
right, and this no man, or set of men, may either gainsay or 
deny. Nor has Congress, nor have the people, the right to know 
as to the movement of armies or the disposition of ships, lest by 
spreading such knowledge to the enemy harm may be done to 
eur cause, We unwaveringly support him as the head of our 
Army and Navy. and shall do so to the end. 

But while that is true as to the Military Establishment, it is 
not essentially true as to the industry of the country. Congress 
alone has power to regulate commerce. The President of the 
United States, for instance, can not take charge of the mines 
without the authority of Congress. It is the legislative func- 
tion to regulate them as well as agriculture and manufacturing 
and transportation and navigation. That is the province of the 
legislative body. The President of the United States has no 
more right to invade that sphere without our invitation than we 
have to invade his sphere and determine upon the location of 
troops or the disposition of navies. 

Financial and economic problems are not to be controlled by 
one man in our system of government, except in the case of most 
exigent necessity. Congress alone has the right to assume the 
mitiatlve in dealing with these problems. It is true that Con- 
gress may delegate to fhe President vast power in these fields 
of activity if in its judgment it is essential to military success, 
but without such delegation the President has no power to 
seize and exercise such authority. Therefore it is exclusively 
our right to determine how far we shall transfer this power of 
Congress under the Constitution into his hands and his sphere 
and give this authority over into his keeping and management. 
That is the sovereign right of every Senator and of every Rep- 
resentative who sits beneath the dome of this Capitol. 


Therefore, when the President of the United States sends down 
word in sume indirect and roundabout way that he would like 
to have control of all the telegraph and all telephone lines of 
the country, it is up to me to decide for myself as to whether 
or not that is a wise proposition, and as to whether or not it 
is essential to the winning of this war. I am under no obliga- 
tion to obey that voice unless it appeals to my conscience and 
addresses itself to my judgment, because Congress controls the 
Civil Establishment of the United States. 


LAVISH POWERS. 


In very truth, the present Congress has conferred upon him 
greater authority than is exercised by any other living man, and, 
in fact, has transferred to him practically all the power it has, 
save alone the right to raise revenue. 

Under these conditions, with the administration demanding 
and receiving such grants of power, is it conceivable that if 
mistakes are made or if errors are committed, that we, the 
representatives of the people, are to sit still with sealed lips 
and bridled tongueg and offer no suggestions as to improve- 


ments or betterments? 


And, in dealing with problems of such vast moment and con- 
sequence, is it thinkable than anyone is to be branded as a 
traitor or as a eopperhead because he does not immediately 
aecept any intimation, however diluted, that may emanate from 
the White House? 

I resent such imputation. It is unworthy of anyone who holds 
a seat in this exalted place. 

I profoundly believe that the investigations made by the Sen- 
ate Committee on Military Affairs stimulated executive activity 
to such a degree that many of the things demanded have been 
conceded and that many of the errors committed have been 
corrected. 

Just criticism, judicially made, with the sole object of improv- 
Ing the situation, can not possibly lend aid or comfort to the 
enemy; glossing over and concealing inactivity, incompetency, 
and inefticlency may render vital, though unintended, assistance 
to our opponents in this war. 

I am now, and at all times have been, ready to vote for any 
measure, however extreme, that in my judgment is necessary 
to win this war; bur it is my judgment that must be exercised 
as a Senator of the United States and not the judgment of any 
other man, and that judgment is not convinced that the enact- 
m of the pending measure is necessary to success in this con- 

let. 

But we hear on every hand the resounding cry, “ Stand by the 
President!" and we shall hear more of it in the coming days. 
But let it be understood once for all that if this means to stand 
by him as the constitutional head of the Government, it will 
find a ready response throughout the land. If it means to 
stand by him as Commander in Chief of the military forces of 
the Nation, it will be indorsed by every patriot beneath the flag. 
But if it means to stand by him as a politician and a partisan, 
it will be resented by a multitude throughout the Union who 
do not believe in taking advantage of so terrible a situation as 
the present one to reap a partisan harvest. If it means to stand 
by him as the head of a party organization, I shall oppose it 
while I have voice to sound forth my protest. 

I pluck no leaf from the laurel wreath that adorns the brow 
of the great man who sits yonder in the White House, in the 
loftiest station of the earth; but yet we must all recognize the 
patent fact that Presidents are but incidents in the history of 
the land. As President of the United States, as the constitu- 
tional head of the Republic, as Commander in Chief of the Army 
and the Navy, he shall have my unstinted support, and I shall 
readily accede to any request he makes that appeals to my 
judgment as a necessity of war. But as the head of a political 
organization, or as one who is seeking his own reelection, he 
shall have none of my support. 

Men come and men go, but institutions remain. Nations 
come; they play their part upon the stage and pass into history, 
but fundamentals abide. I look away beyond Woodrow Witson 
as an individual, to the Constitution, the country, and the flag, 
and. when they tell me to Stand by the President“ I construe 
that to mean to stand by the Constitution, stand by the country, 
and stand by the flag, and stand by Woodrow Wilson as Presi- 
dent of the United States, clothed with executive power, repre- 
senting them all. That is my doctrine, and by that I am willing 
te either stand or fall. 

But to proceed with my argument. We now have the Govern- 
ment control of railroads, and if to that we are to add a like 
eontrot of telegraphs and telephones, of express companies, and 
of mines, we shall have on the pay roll 4,000,000 of people, subject 
to all the temptations of American political life. There is not 
a man in this Chamber who does not know precisely what that 
means, i 
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These people will inevitably organize to help themselves, and 
to this end they will not scruple to use their power with the 
ruling administration, The tendency of that administration will 
undoubtedly be to accede to those demands, to raise wages if 
there be even a pretext for such a movement, and to comply 
with whatever other demand may be made. This is human 
nature and can not be cast aside, and we all know to what extent 
political parties will go in the heat of campaigns, 

But, we must not forget that, as we increase the number of 
Government employees working under the direction of the 
Chief Executive, we inevitably increase his power; and that, as 
we increase the number of persons subject to his appointment or 
removal, we augment his influence over the legislative body, 
whose members are seeking these appointments. 

Congress is even now subservient to the President's wish, at 
times manifesting a willingness to obey his every mandate that 
is almost abject. Increase the number of persons he appoints 
and you increase this power; increase this power and you 
augment his authority over the legislative body; take this step 
and you inevitably undermine the independence and shatter the 
strength of the legislative branch of the Government. 

And, singularly enough, this causes the invasion of the legis- 
lative sphere from both sides, for, by placing this greater num- 
ber under the control of the Government, it makes possible the 
adoption of the policies of the initiative, the referendum, the 
recall, and all the other incipient stages of socialism, the in- 
evitable tendency and the express object of which is to weaken 
the legislative branch of government. 

We see the manifest results of one phase of such a policy in 
Mexico, where the right of the majority to rule is unquestioned, 
and where this unbridied majority is not held in subjection by a 
powerful autocrat, as it was in the days of Diaz. 

We see such results also in many similar efforts in the history 
of the past, and by scanning the present situation in some of 
our South American Republics, as well as in Mexico to-day, 
where the will of the majority is unquestioned, where individual 
liberty is set at naught, where individual rights count for noth- 
ing, where the minority is ruthlessly trampled under foot by the 
unscrupulous power of the maddened majority. In those coun- 
tries, and, more and more in this country, the people follow men 
and not measures; they advocate leaders and not ideas; they 
erystallize their forces about persons and not parties; the 
brilliant leader of to-day will be overthrown by the brilliant 
leader of to-morrow; the whimsey of this hour will be cast aside 
by the whimsey of the next hour; and stability, which springs 
alone from an unwavering adherence to fixed principles of 
government, and which is essential to progress and prosperity, 
is unknown, 

GERMANY OWNS HER RAILROADS, 


We see in Germany a manifestation of the other extreme. 
That country is the most highly socialized nation in the world. 
The German Government owns all the railroads; it owns all the 
telegraph and telephone lines; it owns the express companies ; it 
owns or controls all the lines of steamboats. Their education 
is all conducted at public expense; their great free laboratories 
are unexcelled in the world; bounties are paid on every hand, 
to her inventors, her scientists, and her philosophers. Germany's 
Jaws touching workmen's compensation, employers’ liability, 
old-age pensions, and all such similar paternalistic legislation, 
make for the highest degree of socialization ever before known 
on this earth. 

But how is it all wielded? By the one man at the head of it 
all, the one tyrant who governs it all and controls it all, and 
who wields that immense organization because this socialized 
state enables him to do it. A sufficient number of the people 
are directly responsible to the Government to enable the Kaiser 
to organize them, to control them, to use them for his own pur- 
poses and that is precisely the direction in which we are headed 
in this country. 

Mr. President, we are coming nearer and nearer every day to 
that system in this Nation, for, if we pursue to the limit the 
‘policy of the proposed measure, it will be a question of a very 
few years until a President will be able to force his reelection 
for life: First, the autocratic authority of one man; second, the 
enlarged power of the people, the two acting together and re- 
acting upon each other and constantly weakening the legislative 
branch of the Government. ‘This is as inescapable as the deduc- 
tions of logic, and we can no more free ourselves from these 
manifest results than we can from the laws of nature. 

What reason is there why this branch of our Government 
should be weakened or its usefulness in any wise impaired? 
Why should its foundations be undermined? No other nation 
boasts of such progress as ours since this system was adopted. 
Under these institutions, where liberty is regulated by law and 
where the Constitution guarantees the largest measure of indi- 


vidual rights with the largest measure of community rights, 
we have gone from success to triumph, and from triumph to 
glory, and are enabled to-day to shoulder the mighty burdens of 
the world. Unless, therefore, there be some very urgent reason, 
some imperative demand, for a change in our form of govern- 
ment, no excuse can be offered for the adoption of the policy of 
Government ownership proposed by all the socialists of the day, 
in the inauguration of which policy the pending measure is an 
important step. j 

So, Senators, I am not in favor of this joint resolution. I 
am not going to analyze it at length, because you have all heard 
is discussed. In the first place, there is no excuse for it; in the 
next place, there is no emergency; and in the next place it has 
only filtered down to us until the little stream is so diluted that 
we can only suspect its source. But, even if the President does 
want it, unless he gives a good reason for it I am not bound to 
vote for it, and I shall not vote for it because I do not consider 
it a necessity. I know that there is no emergency that calls 
for it. I remember that he can now take charge of the radio 
service; that he can now control all our outgoing messages; 
that we already have censorship in this country; and these 
safeguards are, in my judgment, all sufficient, judging from the 
evidence we now have. 

“SOT A MILITARY NECESSITY NOW ”-——SECRETARY BAKER. 


The question was asked of Secretary Baker in the hearings 
before the House committee: 

Do you believe that king over o e possession, n 0 
contra of the sath trap i rE p RASER 4% is a military. ern pri 

To which he responded : 

I do not think it is a military necessity at this minute, but it might 
easily become a military — 2 the next minute. 

And upon that vague theory, and upon that misty supposition 
that he brought down from somewhere out yonder in the wide 
realm of conjecture, he finds sufficient justification for asking 
the Congress of the United States to turn over to the keeping of 
the Executive hundreds of millions of dollars’ worth of property, 
touching practically every home in this broad land, I for one 
decline to respond to that sort of logic. 

What else did he say about it? On page 18 of the same hear- 


Mr. Monvracue. I want to ask one question, Mr. Secretary. So far as 
the business carried on by the telephone and telegraph is concerned, 
the service been Inadequate, insufficient, or not? 

What did Secretary Baker say in response? 

I have not had any opportunity to observe the general situation 
throughout the country, 

And yet without any knowledge of the subject, confessing 
absolute ignorance of the whole situation, he asks Congress to 
turn over to the Chief Executive all of these vast properties ex- 
tending throughout the domain of the Nation. 

“NO SERIOUS LEAKAGE OF MESSAGES "'—SECRETARY DANIELS, 

But what else? What did Secretary Daniels have to say on 
that proposition? Here is the question asked: 

Mr. BARKLEY. Has your department experienced any difficulty on ac- 
count of leakage of messages transmitted from one part of the United 
States to the other over the telegraph lines? 

Secretary DANIELS. Not serious. 

And there it is. Senators, there is no evidence of any neces- 
sity ; there is not the slightest intimation of an emergency. They 
already have control of the radios; they already have control of 
all outgoing messages; and so far as the wires of the Associated 
Press and these other press bureaus are concerned, they can have 
them on demand, and the men who control them say so. What 
occasion, therefore, is there for the enactment of this joint reso- 
lution? 

Let me give you my judgment as to why there is a pretended 
occasion for it; and I think that this solves the whole problem; 
it clears away all the mists and clouds of doubt and darkness, 
and lets the sun in upon this entire transaction: 

Secretary Baker. Well, I can only express a personal and unstudied 
preference in the matter, If I had my way about it, there would not be 
aby limitation of time put in. That is the position I would have taken 
on the subject of railroad legislation. 

And Mr. Daniels, on page 27, used the following language, 
showing conclusively where he stands on this proposition: 

Mr. Wixstow. Mr. Secretary, I would like to ask if you regard this 
resolution as a strictly war provision? 

Secretary DANIELS. In its present aspect; yes. As a fundamental 
principle ef government, I also think it is very important. 

Then, further on, after Representative Wixstow had asked 
him many questions seeking to elicit his views, Secretary Daniels 
apparently impetuously exclaimed : 

If you wish my views, I would say it ought to last forever. 

Then when Mr. Burleson came upon the witness stand he gave 
cheerful and ready testimony in support of the same preposition. 
‘Therefore, the three witnesses that were adduced there to prove 
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the proposition admit no emergency, give no excuse, frankly 
state that there is nothing wrong with the telegraph or the tele- 
phone service of the country, that there is no occasion for criti- 
cism in their operation from a loyal standpoint, but yet all three 
of them, sitting in the presence of the House committee, assert 
that they think that this control should be given now and made 
permanent hereafter. 

Now, Senators, it is just as plain as the sun that shines in 
yonder noonday sky that this is but the beginning of the perma- 
nent ownership of these utilities, and that these three Cabinet 
officers, having no other excuse or even pretext for the passage 
of this resolution, have voiced their own real sentiments and ex- 
pressed the true emotions of their hearts when they say that they 
are in favor of the permanency of this proposition. That is the 
beginning. No man may lift the veil, peer into the future, and 
see the end, if we this day inaugurate this policy. 

But I have made a motion to strike out the word “ telephone.” 
I wonder if any Senator believes that there is any testimony as 
to telephones at all? The word is mentioned but three times in 
the hearings, and nobody has expressed an emergency; nobody 
has given an excuse; nobody has uttered a sentence that is a 
justification for the passage of this joint resolution so far as the 
telephones are concerned. Oh, but it is said it is not intended to 
take over the telephones. Mr. President, let me quote Secretary 
Daniels on that proposition, in answer to a question by Mr. 
Coorrr of Ohio: 

Mr. Cooper of Ohio. Mr. pasani just one question: Did I under- 
stand yor to say that you believed the Government ought to be able to 
control all private conversation in my home over the telephone? 

Secretary DANIELS., I believe the Government ought to have control 
of all communication, and— 

Speaking to this Representative— f 
and safeguard you so that you could have your private communication 
by Government officials instead of by private employees of a company, 

So, Senators, this control, like the pests of Egypt, is to be 
brought into our very kneading troughs; it is to reach into 
every home; and we are to have an army of men going up and 
down the country nosing into everybody's business, spying into 
everybody’s affairs. It matters not that a man is as loyal to 
the flag as is the President himself, all his private communica- 
tions with his friends and neighbors are to be censored by 
representatives of the Government he helps to sustain. I de- 
nounce that as an un-American policy unworthy of the tradi- 

' tions and history of this great Republic; and I shall never give 
my assent to a proposition that will fill the Republic with spies 
and interfere with the freedom of communication in the Nation. 

If the loyalty or patriotism of any man is suspected, let him 
be investigated, let him be placed under surveillance, let his 
communications be. censored, but do not, in order to catch the 
guilty few, inaugurate a universal system of espionage in the 
country that will prove expensive and oppressive and achieve no 
results comparable to the mischief it will produce. 

Mr. NEW. And spying on us. 

Mr. WATSON. Yes. 8 

Now, Senators, just another word. I have made a motion to 
except the lines of the Associated Press and of the other press 
bureaus. The Associated Press, I find from their announce- 
ment— 
is a mutual organization of persons representing more than 1,100 
morning, evening, and Sunday newspapers, having for its purpose the 
collection and distribution of the important news of the world. For its 
most Important service the Associated Press has its own leased wires, 
which form a network across the continent from Bangor, Me., to Seat- 
tle, Wash., and San Diego, Cal., and from Duluth, Minn., to New 
Orleans, Galveston, and Habana. The total milea of this leased 
wire system is . Day wires, 22,000 miles; night wires, 
80,000. From various points along the trunk lines the report is sent to 
adjacent cities. 

Senators, these lines give a 24-hour service in the Associated 
Press, half that time in the United Press, and half that time, as 
I understand, in the Hearst or International Service. So far 
ns the two are concerned, the Government could very easily 
take the lines and use them while the press bureaus are not 
using them; but so far as the Associated Press is concerned 
they have a 24-hour service. Does anybody know of any rea- 
son why the Government should take those lines over for its own 
use except in case of the most exigent emergency? And if that 
shall arise does anybody imagine that the owners and the 
editors of the patriotic papers who operate these lines would 
decline to yield to the Government? In fact, if any information 
is correct, they have already yielded whenever requested. 

Not only that, Senators, but there is a voluntary censorship 
now which prevents any news from going over these lines that 
the Government deems too valuable for the public to see, or too 
vital for the people to know. Does anybody know of a single in- 
stance in which it has been violated? Take all the movements 
of troops from this country, from points of embarkation to 
Europe, does anybody know of any instance in which the em- 


barkation of a single man has been reported in any of these 
newspapers? I do not. 

In what respect, then, have they violated the confidence re- 
posed in them? In no single instance have they been false to 
their obligations to the Government. And if not, why is an 
additional censorship necessary as to them? It is not. 

But why, on the other hand, should they be free to publish 
the news, limited only by requests of the Government, and sub- 
ject to many existing laws for willful violation? 

Senators, the continued existence of this Government is pos- 
sible only on the theory that a majority of the people are in- 
telligent enough to understand its operation; that they under- 
stand, first, the fundamental principles upon which it is founded, 
and, secondly, the issues involved in every campaign, and that 
they know enough to vote intelligently. But if all the springs 
of information are tainted, if all the sources of knowledge are 
polluted, the people may not know, and if they do not know 
they can not act aright, and if they can not act aright their 
ignorance will ultimately destroy a Republic founded neces- 
sarily upon the intelligence of the great majority. 

And therefore I plead for the freedom of the press, which has 
been the bulwark of these institutions. 

Mr. President, I wish, before I close, to advert to my dis- 
tinguished friend from Illinois [Mr. Lewis], whose voice I am 
always glad to hear. Yesterday in his remarks, to which I 
listened with a keen and indeed an unusual interest, he made 
the statement that we should follow the President; that in the 
day of stress, in the time of storm, and in the hour of peril, 
we should hear only the voice of the Chief Executive. 

Let me call the Senator’s attention to the fact that a very 
marvelous change has come over the spirit of his dreams. I 
recall that the present Senator was, during the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War, a brilliant Representative from the State of Wash- 
ington, the colleague, if I mistake not, of my friend, the present 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones]. In that body, at that 
time, my friend from Illinois made a speech, and I wish to read 
a portion of it to you in order to show the marked difference 
between the views of the then Representative from the State of 
Washington and those announced with so much cogency and 
force on the floor of the Senate yesterday by the present Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, before the Sena- 
tor proceeds, I wish to suggest that it was another Jones who 
sat in the House at that time. 

Mr, WATSON. I knew that there were a good many Joneses, 
and I was not sure which Jones it was. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, it is only fair for me to say that 
it was the present Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] who 
defeated me and succeeded me in the House. t 

RECORD OF A DEMOCRAT IN SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR. 

Mr. WATSON. In that speech, delivered on the 3d day of 
May, 1898, the then very able Representative from the State of 
Washington used this language; and I wish Senators to quiet 
themselves now in order to meditate calmly upon the fact of 
my brilliant friend from Washington having uttered these senti- 
ments when the Spanish-American War was on, when we had a 
Republican President, and that they may realize fully the con- 
trast between them and those he expressed in such flowing dic- 
tion yesterday : 


I have listened too often, Mr. Speaker, to the constant cry of “ pa- 


triotism ” as the reason for legislating measure after measure here, and 
only the other day we heard from our honorable friends on the other side 
that patriotism should always drive us into the line of action which 
shall execute the desire of the other side, irrespective of any virtue or 
vice of the measure. 


Does not that have a homelike sound? [Laughter.] 


above panye and under that cry certain gentlemen on the floor, under 
his leadersh} 


That was at the beginning of the Spanish-American War, and 
the remarks quoted had reference to a revenue bill incorporating 
a provision for a $600,000,000 bond issue and against which my 
friend voted “ no.” 

Mr. LEWIS. If the Senator will pardon me, the Senator does 
not wish to do me an injustice, I am sure. 

Mr. WATSON. I would not do so for the world. 

Mr. LEWIS. I have not for years seen the speech, and, of 
course, I can not now recall all its details. 

Mr. WATSON. I congratulate the Senator. 

Mr. LEWIS. But, as I remember that speech, it was addressed 
not to what the President demanded but to what the other side, 
which was then the Republican majority, exacted in a measure 
that was being put upon us, It did not relate to the command 
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or request of the Executive, the then President of the United 
States. Am I right? If I am, the Senator will say so. 

Mr. WATSON. I will tell the Senator whether he is right 
or not. 

Mr. LEWIS. Well, this is the time. I have not seen that 
speech for years; and I am asking the Senator if that was not 
the reference, and if that was not the basis of the speech? 


Mr. WATSON. 
the Senator 

Mr. LEWIS. If the Senator will pardon me, yesterday my 
reference was to the President of the United States, the Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army. 

DEMOCRAT FAILS TO SUPPORT PRESIDENT IN 1898 WAR. 

Mr. WATSON. The question came before the House of Rep- 
resentatives as to whether or not they should vote a bond issue 
of $600,000,000 to support the President and the administration 
in the Spanish-American War. ‘That was the question. Was 
not that the voice of the President? Was not that the voice of 
the Commander in Chief? Was not that to carry out the mili- 
tary program? But my friend voted “no”; and, not only that, 
but he wanted to read everybody out of his party who did not 
vote with him. 

Mr. LEWIS. I answer the Senator, if he will permit me, that 
that was not the voice of the President; that was not the request 
of the President. It was in reference to no measure of the Presi- 
dent, but with reference to one of those measures exquisitely con- 
ceived in the name of patriotism which the Republican majority 
were putting on the minority when they knew the minority 
were helpless and could not defend themselves against them. 

Mr. WATSON. Does the Senator from Illinois suppose for 
a moment that the Spanish-American War could have been con- 
ducted without funds or that it was not necessary to replenish 
the Treasury? We had to issue bonds te get the money with 
which to arm and equip our boys and put them on the battle 
frent, wherever it might be, and yet, for the purpose of that 
preparation my friend from Illinois voted “ no,” because it came 
from “ the other side of the House.” 

Now, let me go on. My friend the Senator says he has not 
read the speech for some years. I trust that he will enjoy my 
rereading of it in his presence. [Laughter.] 

I realize that my friend from New York, who holds a high place on 
the floor, and deservedly so— 


Referring to Amos J. Cummings (Democrat)— 


Mr. President, I wish to say in reference to 


yourself? 

It always seems a; 
from New York—who ve my 
stant efforts whenever I can serve 


repriate from my distinguished friends 
constant affections and my equally con- 
them—whenever stimulated by that 


magnificent, bable buoyancy of tting their country above 
poni eed: always to descend it immediately to depths of the Repub- 
can 5 


DEMOCRAT REFUSES TO SUPPORT SOLDIERS IN ‘FIELD. 


The then Representative from Washington was speaking on 
the passage of the bill to proyide a bond issue to obtain funds 
to carry on a war, a declaration for which had already been 
made, to arm the soldiers, to equip the troops, and to furnish 
revenue for all other needed purposes; to put the means in the 
hands of the President to successfully wage the pending con- 
flict, and yet my friend voted “no”; and in his fine language 
castigated and chastised the members of his party who saw fit 
to differ with him. Let me proceed: 

For myself constant, trictism, 
which is ever 3 eases of this 22 ——— 3 is 
an attempt te commit a constitutional wrong. 

A constitutional wrong to borrow money to equip the soldiers! 
What else? 

When the Nation is languishing, when there are these tremendous 
burdens to be borne, can we meet these new demands? It is well worthy 
of consideration. Is it not time for us, under these conditions, te pause 
and reflect where the money is to come from to meet them? 

Think of that! Six hundred millions of dollars! Why, only 
last week, if I remember correctly, we sat in this Chamber, and, 
as Senators, unanimously voted appropriations aggregating, if 
I am correct—the Senator from Utah [Mr. Suoor] will know 
fifteen billions of money. 

Mr. SMOOT. Fourteen billions in two hours. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, let me say, if I may be par- 
doned, that $600,000,000 seemed very excessive under the policies 
of n Republican administration; but under the prosperity and 
the great advances made under a Democratic administration 
since then, the latter great sum was small by comparison. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. WATSON. I wonder if the Senator refers to 1914? How- 
ever, I shall not be diverted from the path upon which I set out 
to follow my friend even into this delightful field of controversy. 


But let me climax my reference to this remarkable utterance 
by this patriotic outburst: 

When has it come to be a familiar truth that in order to be a Demo- 
crat a man must either rise above or sink beneath his party? I say 
that with the true Democrat there can be no such ery as “ My country 
before party.” With him the cry must be, “My country and my 
party,” for without my party I would not have had my country, 

What glorious patriotism! [Laughter.] 

Is that the position of the Democrats of this body at this 
time? I make no such charge and in fact I would be the first 
to refute such an assertion. Is that the attitude of the Sena- 
tor from Illinois at this hour? Does he now say that with 
every true Democrat there can be no such cry as “ My country 
before my party”? Does he now claim that the one resounding 
slogan must be with every true Democrat, “My country and 
my party”? No one who knows him would so assert, and my 
sole purpose in recalling this speech is to warn the Senator 
that in other days he did not deem it necessary, in order to 
prove his patriotic purpose or vindicate his patriotic desire, to 
follow implicitly every wish of the President, and with swift 
feet execute the presidential program. 

Now, Mr. President, I shall close this part of my remarks 
by reading a final excerpt from this truly remarkable utter- 
ance: 

Gentlemen, do not forget the common people. They are not always 
deluded. There is a time when their patience ceases, when a just 
retribution comes even to those most favored by high position. Such 
retribution must come to those who, assuming the garb of uine 
republicanism, undertake to villify and anathematize true patriots, auch 
as are found on both sides of the House, such as is personified in the 
r ac a tycaut. weeld impoos apee a moaning aod 
patient people in au hour like this. 

Tyrant! Despot! Is that following the President? Is that 
merging his whole being into the presidential wish and will? 

The appropriation of $600,000,000 to defray the expenses of 
the Spanish-American War! 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Who was the tyrant? 

Mr. WATSON. Ah! We had a Republican President then. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I apologize to the Senator—not 
an appropriation—it was a bond issue. We insisted that the 
taxes should be laid upon the powerful and the rich, which, if 
I recall, a majority wholly refused, excepting the powerful and 
the rich, and providing for a bond issue instead of levying 
taxes, if I am not in error. I have not seen the speech for 
some years, but that is my present memory. 

Mr. WATSON. The Senator is in error, because this was a 
revenue measure, with a provision in it for a bond issue. 

Then the present Senator from Illinois was immediately fol- 
lowed by Mr. CLARK, the present Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Mr. CLARK said: 


pets were not for my personal affection for the gentleman from New 


That is, Amos J. Cummings— 


I would inaugurate a movement een. the Democrats in this and the 
other end of the Capitol to read out of the Democratic Party by name 
every man on this floor who voted for the bond bill the other day. 

Mr. President, I did not bring this up to provoke political 
discussion; but when my friend says that whenever the Presi- - 
dent calls we must heed his voice or else subject ourselves to 
the cry of “treason,” I commend him to a consideration of his 
own record, He was talking about us over here in these refer- 
ences, and in response to a question that I had asked him. 
I voted for this war. He voted for this war and the Spanish- 
American, also. I have voted for every dollar of appropria- 
tion asked. The Senator voted for no appropriation sought in 
that war. I have voted to give the President all power re- 
quested up to this time, but here I draw the line, because I do 
not regard this legislation as essential to the successful prose- 
cution of the war. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, does the Senator assert on this 
floor that I voted for no appropriation for the Spanish-American 
War? 

Mr. WATSON. The Senator did not vote for the original 
bond issue of $600,000,000, out of which all the other appropria- 
tions came. After the bonds were issued and after the money 
was obtained, as a matter of course, I presume, though I have 
not looked it up, that the Senator may have voted for the minor 
appropriations that were necessary; but I know that the initial 
appropriation he voted against, and here is the record. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I assume that the Senator de- 
sires to present history, and not fiction. While it is some years 
back, and I have not been tracing the history of the legislation. 
as it seems the Senator did in order to have something upen 
which to hang some excuse for his opposition now, I recall that 
the first appropriation was 350,000,000, vesting discretion in 
President McKinley, That was the initial appropriation, carry- 
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ing not only my vote but my speech. Subsequent appropriations 
I recall, constantly. receiving my support; but it is true, as the 
Senator says, that when subsequently a bond issue was tendered, 
instead of an income tax or a tax upon wealth, I opposed the 
bond issue, as I had been advocating a tax upon the powerful 
and the rich that should at that time support the war. The 
Senator has done an injustice to his record in trying to leave 
the impression that I had voted against the appropriation for 
the war; and in the statement, which I am sure he made in the 
exuberance of his enthusiasm and the ebullition of his eloquence, 
that I had not voted for any appropriation, he does a great 
wrong to his usual sense of justice. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I would not for the world 
wrong my friend. If I made the statement that he voted for no 
appropriation, I was probably in error, though I have not exam- 
ined the Recorp on that point; but I know that he voted against 
the bond issue, and I know that out of the bond issue came the 
money to pay all the other appropriations. If we had not issued 
the bonds and had not gotten the money, of what value or sup- 
port to the country would have been his other votes? They 
would have been mere “leather and prunella,” sounding brass 
and tinkling cymbal. i 

But I do not care to pursue this. I only know that it is very 
easy in the heat of debate, when men of luminous genius and bril- 
liant imagination are speaking, and charging other people with 
a lack of patriotism, to have perhaps forgotten their own 
records. 

Now, Senators, you have listened to me very patiently and 
kindly, and I shall not further obtrude myself upon you. I do 
not believe in this proposition. I do not believe that it should 
pass. I believe that it opens up a highway which, if we tread it, 
will lead finally to the overthrow of this Republic; and I want 
the boys who go abroad, when they come back, to come back to 
a republic, to come back to a nation which believes in liberty and 
in equality and in fraternity. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, inasmuch as I differ from the 
majority of my colleagues with regard to the basis for this 
resolution, I have determined to speak briefly upon it. To its 
importance I need not refer, because there can be no question 
that a measure designed to transfer a vast utility from the hands 
of its owners to those of the Government should be seriously con- 
sidered, and that the best of reasons should exist for its enact- 
ment, 

Mr. President, I regret that we are to consider so important 
a subject in conjunction with a threatened strike of the em- 
ployees, or some of them, engaged in the service of the companies 
affected. I should have preferred that this joint resolution 
should have been presented without such an embarrassment, 
because it goes far to justify the impression that the threatened 
difference between employer and employee prompted the Gov- 
ernment to take a step which, in the absence of such a condition, 
it would not have taken. We had some iegislation in 1916 
under similar circumstances. I supported the bill passed during 
the closing hours of the summer session of the last Congress 
relating to railway employees only because the majority party 
pledged itself to a series of acts, of which that was the first, 
but none of which since that time has received any considera- 
tion whatever. 

Mr. President, I do not like to be placed in the position of 
supporting or opposing a measure under outside pressure of 
any sort, unless it be one of those great and sudden emergencies 
which war conditions sometimes produce. If, therefore, I were 
convinced that the joint resolution was not designed for a pur- 
pose which addresses itself to my mind as a necessary one inde- 
pendently of such environment, I should certainly for that rea- 
son, if for no other, withhold my vote for it. I sympathize very 
fully with those who have riveted attention to that circum- 
stance and have rerferred to it as a possible stimulus for the 
suggestion of this proposed legislation. And it is a remarkable 
fact that a strike of continent-wide proportions should have 
been threatened by an organization alien to the interests to be 
affected. I know of no other instance in the history of labor 
troubles in the United States that furnishes a parallel to the 
situation. My amazement was profound when I learned after 
this joint resolution was introduced that the threatened labor 
trouble proceeded from a source almost wholly external to the 
class of employment of the Western Union Telegraph Co. It 
leaves a bad taste in the mouth to infer—and there is ground 
for the inference—that this condition of affairs may have been 
prearranged in order to force the hand of the administration 
and compel affirmative action by the Congress. The Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. SHTELDs] asks what was the source of the 
threatened strike to which I am referring. If I am correctly 
informed, it comes from an association of telegraphers whose 
membership is exclusive of the employees of the Western Union 
Telegraph Co., which does 80 per cent of the business of the 


country, and exclusive of the telephones and of the companies 
which operate them, > 

It is, therefore, only because of the conviction which I have 
long entertained that all methods of communication, whether 
by the agency of the electric current or of the mail, should be 
entirely within the control of the Federal Government that I 
bring myself at this time to consider this subject upon its merits, 
independently of the circumstances to which I have referred. 
Let me say, then, that primarily I have always been in favor 
of the Government ownership of telegraphs and telephones. I 
have never been able to understand why the Government should 
control our mail system, why it should have entire jurisdiction 
over our slower and more ancient methods of communication, 
and at the same time be denied similar control over the newer, 
more rapid, and more satisfactory means of communication. 
I believe when the discovery by Prof. Morse of the system of 
telegraphy was made the Government should have taken it over, 
as its inventor desired. I believe that a second blunder was 
committed when the telephone was permitted to remain in and 
be developed by private enterprise. 

This view, Mr. President, may be socialistic, or betray a 
tendency toward socialism, a much-abused word and obnoxious 
to the sensibilities of many Members of this Chamber. This dis- 
turbs me but little, for the settled policy of the Nation upon the 
adoption of the Constitution was Federal contro! of communica- 
tion. The reasons for it were persuasive; the proposition was 
discussed elaborately by the framers of the Constitution; and 
the prime importance, to say nothing of the advantages of na- 
tionalizing the Postal System, semipublie in its character, was 
then determined, and happily determined, for all time. Yet 
the same arguments now urged against the acquisition by the 
Government of the telegraph and telephone, if sound, could be 
made with equal emphasis and equal cogency against the ex- 
isting system of Federal mail control. 

But the people of the United States and their Government 
thought otherwise when telegraphy came into existence and 
when the telephone was discovered, or they were indifferent 
about it. Hence both have been developed by private enterprise. 
Both have come under the control and ownership of huge cor- 
porations, capitalized by the hundreds of millions, and, trans- 
acting a business equal to that which is transacted by the mall. 

Mr. President, these concerns, like all other private corpora- 
tions controlling and owning public utilities, have waxed strong 
and powerful. They have identified themselves with local and 
with General Government, they have taken part in the conflict 
of political parties, they have contributed to the corrupting in- 
fluences of modern politics, and have acted as those controlling 
public and semipublie utilities always seem to act, possibly in 
self-defense, certainly through motives of self-interest. While 
public ownership may be as disastrous as some of the opponents 
of this bill seem to think, I do not believe that the evil will be 
greater, that its abuses will be more extensive, than they have 
been, and doubtless will continue to be, if permitted to remain 
as heretofore under private control. 

Believing therefore, Mr. President, that the Government 
should, as a matter of course, precisely as it controls our mail 
system also control our facilities for other means of communica- 
tion, I shall vote for the pending resolution. 

I regret very much that this subject was not acted upon 
simultaneously with out declaration of war against Germany, 
If there be anything among human agencies that should be 
under the absolute control of the Central Government during 
times of war, it is control of all means of communication. In 
so saying, Mr. President, I do not for a moment wish to be un- 
derstood as reflecting upon the manner in which the telegraph 
and telephone companies have conducted their business during 
the war. I know of no complaint which can be made against 
them in so far as the public business is concerned. I know of 
no betrayal of confidence; I know of no delay in Government 
business; I know of nothing which would justify any adverse 
criticism of their admirable management. 

But, Mr, President, that is merely a detail. Fundamentally 
where should control of all means of communication be in times 
of war? It is a fact familiar to every Member of this body, a 
fact perhaps familiar to the whole country, that in England, in 
France, in all the other considerable nations of the world, the 
telegraph and telephone systems have been nationalized ab initio. 
I can not at this moment recall a single nation of any conse- 
quence, I am unable to recall any of the smaller nations, which 
do not own or control the systems. The very obvious reason is 
that the national authority must in its own interest and for its 
own well being supervise and operate the agencies through which 
information and intelligence are distributed among the people. 

Mr. President, it does not follow that our taking these lines 
over will commit the Nation to the policies of socialism. It 
does not follow from an adoption of this measure that we are 
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committing or will commit the Government to a policy that con- 
flicts with our institutions or with the policies of the past. It 
by no means follows that Government acquisition of the lines 
of telegraph and of telephone will interfere seriously or other- 
wise with the business interests of the country, that the Govern- 
ment will become a spy upon private conversation and avail 
itself of its opportunities for espionage, or that a complete or 
any revulsion from present conditions to more disagreeable and 
undesirable ones will ensue. 

Mr. President, if private conversations should be excluded 
from the knowledge of others I know of no manner in which to 
prevent it. Where the lines are under private control private 
conversations are as much subject to the eavesdropper as when 
they are under public control. It is a terrible thing, you say, 
for the Government agent to “listen in” upon a private con- 
versation. But it is a common thing for a private agent to do 
so. The transfer of possession does not affect this condition, 
whatever else it may do. It in no manner changes the mechani- 
cal methods of communication but merely substitutes one con- 
trol for another. 

If this be an evil, this imagined change, because I can dignify 
it by no other term, it is strange that it has not manifested 
itself in other countries where the telegraph and the telephone 
have always been operated by government agencies and under 
government ownership. 

These evils, Mr. President, are largely anticipatory ones. An 
old philosopher shortly before his death said that most of his 
troubles in life consisted of things that never happened. Most 
of the evils anticipated or predicted of this proposed change are 
evils which in my judgment will never happen. It may be, in- 
deed, I think it is, true that private enterprise in the manage- 
ment of the telephone and the telegraph is more capable, more 
economic, more satisfactory than similar agencies under public 
control. I think that is true of the railway system. It is true 
perhaps of every well-ordered public utility. But the dangers 
attending and the evils which are the outgrowth of private con- 
trol of things essentially public are so manifest and the ten- 
dency to evoke them so strong that it is not surprising that with 
this satisfactory service they are able to generate conditions 
which have frequently proved the wreck of parties, and as fre- 
quently provoked changes in administration. 

I believe, Mr. President, thoroughly in the proposition that 
the Government should not only take over all the lines of tele- 
graph and, at least, all the trunk lines of the telephone com- 
panies for the war but for all time, and operate them as the 
Postal System of the country has been operated since our 
Government was established. So believing I shall support this 
measure, although I shall vote for an amendment offered by the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reen] as affecting the transmission 
of private business, not because it is a war measure, not be- 
cause it is offered at a time when industrial difficulties are sug- 
gested or threatened, but because I believe it is opportune to 
vest in the Government of the United States the permanent 
control of all the avenues and agencies of mental communica- 
tion. 

The system has been one-sided. I am willing to concede that 
these vast telephone and telegraph systems would not have been 
as well developed under Government management from the. in- 
ception of the business as has been the case under private own- 
ership. That, however, only indicates the greater importance of 
the system, because of the greater degree of its growth, 

The Senator from New York [Mr. WapswortH] warned us 
that the passage of this bill meant the establishment of bureau- 
cracy. Mr. President, if so, I should hesitate, much as I believe 
in the doctrine of public ownership of all agencies of intelli- 
gence, to vote for this measure. If I thought that any legisla- 
tion, however urgent the necessity for its enactment, would 
establish bureaucracy as we understand it in our governmental 
affairs, I would only vote for it as à dire alternative to defeat at 
the hands of Germany, But unfortunately, Mr. President, 
bureaucracy has been established long ago in our public affairs. 
We are governed by bureaus and have been so governed for the 
last 45 or 50 years. We will continue to be governed by bureaus, 
increasing in number and extended in authority until we radi- 
cally change our methods of legislation and require the States 
to exercise their rights and discharge their duties, instead of 
saddling them upon the Public Treasury. 

Mr. President, you can not go on Pennsylvania Avenue and 
throw a stone without striking half a dozen bureaucrats, Not 
only the streets and the buildings but the woods are full of 
them, and they are multiplying every day. And with bureau- 
cracy we have red tape in great and constantly increasing 
abundance. If a bureau is established to-morrow, day after 
to-morrow it will be bound hand and foot by the winding folds 
of that simple little article which we call red tape. It breeds 
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like Canada thistles, springs spontaneously from the bosom of 
every bureau, whatever its purpose, just as soon as it is estab- 
lished. The red, white, and blue is the emblem of the Republic, 
but red tape has become its sign manual. Many of these bureaus 
are distinguished for the insolence and inability of those who 
control them. All are noted for their expertness in the art of 
passing the buck and teaching their subordinates how not to 
do it. But the enactment of this bill will not establish another 
bureau, for I think, Mr. President, the transfer should be, be- 
cause it is a natural transfer, directly to the agency of the Gov- 
ernment which has charge and control of the mails. 

Mr. President, I have sometimes expressed a belief in the Gov- 
ernment ownership of railways, not from a sense of conviction of 
its desirability, but from a belief in its expediency as the sole alter- 
native to conditions developed by private ownership. Under 
private ownership a power has been developed which neutral- 
izes the laws of the States which sometimes ignores those of 
the Nation, a power the control of which by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has, in my judgment, proved largely ineffec- 
tive; a power which can not safely coexist with that of the 
General Government. The only solution of this mighty problem 
would seem to be the possession by the Government of these 
vast properties and their general operation for the benefit of the 
public. 

Hence, Mr. President, when the railroads were taken over last 
winter I regarded it as an opportunity for experiment by the 
Government of that great problem. I hoped that it would be 
characterized by efficiency, promptitude, satisfactory operation ; 
in fact, by all the best features developed under private owner- - 
ship. I felt that if it became a success during the war experi- 
ment public sentiment would overwhelmingly insist upon perma- 
nent Government ownership, with proper compensation to the 
owners for their property. On the other hand, I felt that if 
public administration proved unsatisfactory, unwieldy, smoth- 
ered in the folds of bureaucracy, and subjected to the curses 
and delays of red tape, the revulsion of public sentiment from 
the idea of Government ownership would be equally over- 
whelming. 

I do not know, no man can tell, whether the present adminis- 
tration of the railway systems from a business and economic 
standpoint will be as satisfactory as their private management, 
but judging from the progress we have made, candor compels 
me to state that it has not proved the suecess for which I had 
hoped. 

Yet, Mr. President, I do not regret my support of the railway 
bill, because the public needs essentially demanded public con- 
trol. I believe and hope that if public management and public 
control prove unsatisfactory and overexpensive, the roads will 
come back to the companies after the war shall have ended, 
which, chastened by their experience and the experience of the 
Nation, will conform more nearly to their duties and require- 
ments and be less and less prone to lapse into those practices 
which have hitherto made private ownership obnoxious and un- 
popular. 

Mr. President, I presume that if the owners are required to 
surrender to the Government their various lines of telegraphs 
and telephones the number of Government employees will be 
largely increased. I have no doubt that the wages of the opera- 
tors will also be advanced, because of the increase in the cost 
of living and the natural tendency of the Government to pay 
more for the same service than is paid by private employers. 
Moreover, the tendency of public employees in these days to 
organize into unions and join the great federation will bring 
about that situation. I have on various occasions, Mr. Presi- 
dent, eulled attention to these tendencies, and, as best I could, 
I have opposed them upon this floor, particularly those which 
indicate a purpose to meet every advance of the cost of living 
by corresponding advances in wages and of salaries. 

However, Mr. President, that is one of the evils of the day 
not confined to Government employment but observable in all 
of the industrial life of the Nation. The profiteer begins with 
the man who demands more than a reasonable wage for his day’s 
work, and it ends with the man who makes millions in Govern- 
ment contracts, or through opportunities created by war condi- 
tions. These are things to be deplored, but, unfortunately, they 
are inseparable from war. They have existed ever since history 
began, and they will continue to exist so long as human nature 
remains unchanged. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the Senator from Oklahoma, 

Mr. GORE. I want to ask the Senator if he does not think it 
would be as just and as justifiable to fix the rate of wages as to 
fix the price of wheat? 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I think, to use the Senator's 
expression, it is just as justifiable to fix the price of wages as it 
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is to fix the price of wheat, and that it is just as justifiable to fix 
the price of wheat as it is to fix the price of anything else. 

Mr. GORE. I think the Senator is right, but since I have 
asked the question, I should like to say that I do not believe in 
either one. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I was nearly through, but in 
view of the question of the Senator from Oklahoma let me 
say that I was at one time an advocate of price fixing. Abeut 
the time of our declaration of war, when the cost of the necessi- 
ties of life was being lifted beyond the means of the average 
man, when landlords, and particularly in this city, were taking 
advantage of our congested conditions and raising rents to an 
exorbitant degree, when the general supply of foodstuffs had to 
be conserved, not only for ourselves but for our allies, I enter- 
tained the opinion that we should have a price-fixing law, 
investing the Executive authority with the power, after study- 
ing the market, to place arbitrary limitations upon the cost of 
the necessities of life. 

Mr. President, we have had something over a year’s expe- 
rience in that line. I do not think it has satisfied anybody. 
Some of us have read the experiences of other nations under 
similar conditions and studied legislation of simliar character 
at other times and in other countries. I have to some degree 
consulted authorities upon political economy with regard to 
legislation of such import. I may be mistaken, but I have 
reached the somewhat reluctant conclusion that there is but 
one way in which a nation can regulate prices and hold them 
down to a reasonable level in time of war, and that is by doing 
what Great Britain did immediately after her declaration of 
war, and what we should have done. 

The British Government, Mr. President, immediately after 
the war declaration invested millions of dollars in the staples 
of life—in wheat, in sugar, in oil, in wool stuffs, and in other 
fabrics. It invested regardless of cost and accumulated vast 
stores of these staple commodities, which, of course, were pur- 
chased with the proceeds of taxation and bond issues. Until 
they were exhausted, she used these huge reservoirs in dis- 
tributing for the public needs at reasonable prices the stores 
which she had accumulated, thus forcing down to the same 
level the prices of similar commodities in private hands. Of 
course that meant a loss to the taxpayer and a loss to the 
Government; but it were better, Mr. President, that the loss 
should thus come than that the wage earners and the salary 
receivers of a great nation should be exploited and oppressed 
as they have been for some time in the United States and who 
obtain little, if any, relief from price-fixing processes. 

1 do not intend to occupy the time of the Senate in discussing 
this subject, which is a digression, but I think every one has 
noticed that, although the Government fixed the price of wheat 
and has recommended substitutes for it, the recommendations 
having always been cheerfully acceded to by the great body of 
the people, the substitutes immediately rose in price until they 
reached a point in excess of the wheat price fixed by Govern- 
ment regulation. This indicates, Mr. President, the operation 
of natural laws of trade upon articles in great demand where 
no restraint whatever has been placed or sought to be placed 
upon them. We have, therefore, the remarkable spectacle of 
corn and rye and barley and their products being more expen- 
sive than wheat and its products, and the consequent spectacle 
of farmers feeding the more precious grain to their live stock, 
instead of the substitutes, which are better for the purpose. 

If price fixing is to be followed, it should be applied uni- 
versally; otherwise it is worse than useless. If it applies only 
to some commodities, other commodities of similar character 
will inevitably advance beyond all reason and production of the 
price-fixed commodity will diminish if it does not cease alto- 
gether. If the policy be applied to all commodities, the play of 
the law of supply and demand will tempt if it does not compel 
the people to disregard the price limitation or refuse to buy or 
sell as their resources or their needs may determine. è 

Mr. President, I do not think it is practically possible. There 
is a way of meeting the extortionist, however; and I hope that 
this Congress will adopt it before we adjourn. I refer to the 
liberal taxation of these extraordinary profits wherever found. 
The Government by that means, by a process of recaption, as it 
were, can compel the profiteers, whether large or small, whether 
they be men who toil with their hands or with their brains, to 
give the unusual gain to the service of the country, thus reliev- 
ing the ordinary sources of revenue from the burdens which 
would otherwise be placed upon them. 

Mr. President, I have said more than I intended to say. Let 
me summarize before taking my seat by stating that I shall 
support this measure, because I believe that these agencies of 
communication should be in the hands of the Government, be- 


cause I believe they never should have been in any other hands, 
because I believe and hope that, when the transfer is made, it 
xy be a permanent one and continue as well after as during 

e war. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I wish very briefly to reply 
to that portion of the argument of the Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. THomas] which deals with the price charged for food 
products and substitutes for wheat flour. This, Mr. President, 
immediately involves the whole question of the veto of the 
Agricultural appropriation bill. 

I have read the veto message of the President. The data 
upon which the President has formed his conclusion are so 
erroneous in character that I am compelled to believe that those 
who furnished him with the erroneous data are responsible for 
the veto. I can not imagine that he would formulate a con- 
clusion upon the estimates that have been made to him unless 
he had relied entirely upon those who had given him the esti- 
mates. ` 

But they are so inaccurate, Mr. President, that I feel it my 
duty to reply to them now. I feel that I can only answer my 
duty to my own constituents by a reply this afternoon. It has 
been suggested by some of my colleagues that I might allow 
this matter to go over until the Agricultural bill has been 
brought before us; but, Mr. President, I am opposed to going 
into the graveyard and digging up a body that has been in- 
terred for 40 days and then proceeding with a post-mortem ex- 
amination. I shall be very brief, indeed, Mr. President, and 
will not take over 20 minutes’ time if not interrupted. 

I ask first to have printed in the Recorp, without reading, the 
President's veto message. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The veto message (H. Doc. No. 1229) is as follows: 


To the House of Representatives: 


I regret to return without my signature so important a meas- 
ure as H. R. 9054, entitled “An act making appropriations for 
the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1919,” but I feel constrained to do so because of my very 
earnest dissent, from the point of view of principle as well as 
of wise expediency, from the provision of that part of section 14 
which prescribes a uniform minimum price for No. 2 northern 
spring wheat of $2.40 per bushel. ‘ 

I dissent upon principle, because I believe that such inelastic 
legislative price provisions are insusceptible of being admin- 
istered in a way that will be advantageous either to the pro- 
ducer or to the consumer, establishing, as they do, arbitrary 
levels which are quite independent of the normal market con- 
ditions, and because I believe that the present method of regu- 
lation by conference with all concerned has resulted in the 
most satisfactory manner, considering the complexity and va- 
riety of the subject matter dealt with. 

It is evident that the present method of determining the price 
to be paid for wheat has had the most stimulating effect upon 
production, the estimated crop of spring wheat for this year 
exceeding all high records in a very remarkable and gratifying 
way. By an overwhelming majority of the farmers of the 
United States the price administratively fixed has been re- 
garded as fair and liberal, and objections to it have come only 
from those sections of the country where, unfortunately, it has 
in recent years proved impossible to rely upon climatic condi- 
tions to produce a full crop of Wheat, and where, therefore, 
many disappointments to the farmer have proved to be un- 
avoidable. 

Personally I do not believe that the farmers of the country 
depend upon the stimulation of price to do their utmost to serve 
the Nation and the world at this time of crisis by exerting them- 
selves to an extraordinary degree to produce the largest and 
best crops possible. Their patriotic spirit in this matter has 
been worthy of all praise and has shown them playing a most 
admirable and gratifying part in the full mobilization of the 
resources of the country. To a very greatly increased pro- 
duction of wheat they have added an increased production of 
almost every other important grain, so that our granaries are 
likely to overflow, and the anxiety of the nations arrayed 
against Germany with regard to their food supplies has been 
relieved. . 

The administrative method of agreeing upon a fair price has 
this very great advantage which any element of rigidity would 
in large part destroy, namely, the advantage of flexibility, of 
rendering possible at every stage and in the view of every 
change of experience a readjustment which will be fair alike 
to producer and consumer. 

A fixed minimum price of $2.40 per bushel would, it is esti- 
mated, add $2 per barrel to the price of flour; in other words, 
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raise the price of flour from the present price of 810.50 at the 
mill to $12.50 at the mill, and inasmuch as we are anticipating 
a crop of approximately 900,000,000 bushels of wheat this in- 
crease would be equivalent to the immense sum of $387,000,000. 

Such an increase of the price of wheat in the United States 
would force a corresponding increase in the price of Canadian 
wheat. The allied Governments would, of course, be obliged to 
make all of their purchases at the increased figure, and the 
whole scale of their financial operations in this country, in 
which the Government of the United States is directly assist- 
ing, would be thereby correspondingly enlarged. The increase 
would also add very materially to the cost of living, and there 
would inevitably ensue an increase in the wages paid in practi- 
cally every industry in the country. These added financial and 
economic difficulties, affecting practically the whole world, can 
not, I assume, have been in contemplation by the Congress in 
passing this legislation. 

Wooprow WILSON. 
Tue Warre Hotse, 12 July, 1918. 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, it is not my purpose to 
criticize or find fault with the President of the United States 
because of his veto of the Agricultural bill. He is clearly within 
his rights under the Constitution of the United States. He 
has applied his judgment in the veto of $2.40 per bushel wheat 
in conformity with his best judgment in the premises. The 
information upon which he bases his judgment must of course 
come from outside sources. It is impossible that any one man 
should know more than all other men about any one subject. 
On the other hand, each person has some knowledge on some 
subject not possessed by every other man. The duties of the 
President are multitudinous—incomparably greater than the 
duties of one who represents, as I do, a wholly agricultural 
State. But the fact that one does so represent an agricultural 
State forces upon him the necessity of acquainting himself with 
every important condition affecting the agricultural interests. 
And, Mr. President, it is because I have made a special study 
of agricultural conditions in the past, in order that I might 
properly represent the one great industry of my State, that I 
feel it my duty to reply in part to this veto message. It is not 
because anything I may say will change the result. We have 
not a two-thirds majority in favor of the Senate amendment. 
The veto can not therefore be overruled. But it is due to the 
wheat raisers of the United States that the justice of their cause 
be as clearly presented as I am able to present it in the brief 
reply I shall make, 

The President is absolutely right when he says: 

Personally I do not believe that the farmers of the country depend 
upon the stimulation of prices to do their utmost to serve the Nation 
and the world at this time of crisis by exerting themselves to an ex- 
traordinary degree to preduce the largest and best cro possible. 
Their patriotic spirit in this matter has been worthy of all praise and 
has shown them playing a most admirable and gratifying part in the 
full mobilization of the resources of the country. ‘ 

I have never rested my argument for a more just considera- 
tion of the farmer's interest on the ground that his efforts to 
produce sufficient grain to supply the demands of this country 
and our allies needed the stimulation of more inviting prices. 
On the contrary, the fact that, notwithstanding the farmers 
could realize more out of any other cereal crop than out of 
their wheat, they have nevertheless planted more than the 


average acreage into wheat demonstrates a degree of patriotism 


and self-sacrifice that has not been manifested to the same 
extent in any other line of industry. My plea has been that 
of justice simply. The wheat raiser is not asking favors. He 
is asking for simple justice. He has never asked that you fix 
any price for his product. All he has asked is that the price 
of his product be allowed to adjust itself to the demand. He 
presents to you the fact that you have not only, through Gov- 
ernment manipulation and encouragement and by actual Gov- 
ernment edict, increased the price of labor from 200 to 400 per 
cent, but have thereby enormously increased the cost of raising 
his wheat, and at the same time you have increased to the 
same extent the price of everything which he must purchase. 
And he has a right to ask you, Mr. President, why you dis- 
criminate against him only. 

Why is it that he has not rights equal, at least, to the rights 
of your lowest-paid labor? Anyone acquainted with the farm 
earnings of the United States knows that the net earnings of 
the farmer are not one-fifth the net earnings of the unskilled 
labor of the country. Why, then, further discriminate against 
him? Why should not the heavy burden of this war be borne 
equally by all? Why place upon the shoulders of the grain 
raisers the far heavier load? Your carpenters prior to the war 
received about $4 per day. These same carpenters are to-day 
receiving $10 per day, a dollar an hour through the week and 


$20 per day on Sunday. In the face of such an enormous ad- 
vance in his wages, why should we deem it a hardship or a 
wrong to him to allow the farmer to obtain to a very little 
extent a portion of that which would be his due by right by 
the everlasting law of supply and demand, which, if not inter- 
fered with, automatically equalizes all differences to a degree 
75 equality which no price-fixing machinery could ever possibly 
effect. 

Again says the President of the United States: 

The increase would also add very materially to. the cost of living, 
and there would inevitably ensue an increase in the wages paid 18 
practically every industry in the country. 

But did it not occur to vou, Mr. President, when in 1916 
you affixed your signature to a bill which increased by 25 
per cent the wages of all the employees of all the railways 
of the country, who were then receiving from $4.50 to $12 per 
day, that it thereby necessarily increased the cost of living? 
Did it not oceur to you when the Director of Railroads made 
another increase in wages to all employees of railways to an 
even greater extent, involving an addition of something like 
$340,000,000, you thereby further increased the cost of living? 
Did anyone present to you when you added this 25 per cent 
to freight and passenger rates, which in some instances in- 
creased freight rates over 100 per cent, that you not only greatly 
increased the cost of living but that a very important propor- 
tion of this $340,000,000 was charged back to the farmer who 
must ship his wheat? 

Under your estimate the people of the United States would 
be compelled to pay to the farmers $387,000,000. I can not see 
how it is possible for you to arrive at that conclusion. You 
say that the anticipated 1918 wheat crop will be 900,000,000 
bushels. The increase provided in this bill above the present 
price fixed by the Food Commission is 20 cents a bushel. 
Twenty -cents a bushel on 900,000,000 bushels amounts to 
$180,000,000, or $207,000,000 less than your estimate. Who 
gave you that erroneous estimate? Some one who either knew 
nothing about what the increase would be, or who, it seems to 
me, must have purposely determined to mislead you. 

Again, you say: 

A fixed minimum price of $2.40 per bushel would, it is estimated, add 
$2 per barrel to the price of flour; in other words, raise the price from 
the present price of $10.50 to $12.50 at the mill. 

I am wondering who could possibly have presented to you 
such an estimate. Certainiy you could not have made the com- 
putation yourself. Let me bring this to your attention, Mr. 
President, and show you the gross error of such an estimate. 

The increase allowed the farmer by the Agricultural bill, as 
it finally passed, over and above what is allowed by your Food 
Commission, is just 20 cents a bushel. Now, it takes 43 bushels 
of wheat to make a barrel of flour. The increased cost of the 
wheat would, therefore, be 90 cents per barrel, and not $2 
per barrel. Certainly you would not contend that if the miller 
was compelled to pay 90 cents more for the wheat that goes into 
a barrel of flour he would thereby be justified in charging $2 a 
barrel additional for his flour. Did anyone present to you the 
fact that under the present prices this miller is selling the very. 
bran, the shell of the wheat, back to the farmer for $60 per ton, 
or $1.80 per bushel? 

And again, Mr. President, did anyone call your attention to 
the fact that during the last year, according to the report of 
your Trade Commission, the increase in the miller's profits in 
1947 over and above prewar profits ranged from 112 per cent 
to 437 per cent? Do you not think, Mr. President, that, as a 
matter of fact, this 90 cents more for the wheat that goes into a 
barrel of flour could be absorbed in these enormous profits and 
still leave an immense profit to the millers without charging the 
public one cent more per barrel, much less an additional sum of 


52 per barrel? 


Again, you state: > 

Such an increase of the price of wheat in the United States would 
force a corresponding increase in the price of Canadian wheat. 

Prior to the war in Europe wheat in the United States, with 
equal freight facilities for exporting, averaged for years about 
10 cents per bushel more than like grades of Canadian wheat. 
I have not the exact figures, and am unable to obtain them at 
this time, which are being paid by the British Government for 
Canadian wheat. I only know that when the Food Commission 
fixed the price of our wheat they fixed it considerably below 
what the British were paying for Canadian wheat. We ought to 
receive more for our wheat, because our wage scale in the United 
States is to-day far above that of Canada. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
North Dakota yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do. 
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! Mr. GORE. I am informed that the quotation in Winnipeg 
on June 24 for No. 1 northern spring wheat was $2.21. 

Mr. McCUMBER. At Winnipeg? 

Mr. GORE. At Winnipeg; yes, sir; and the price at Minne- 
apolis fixed in the President's recent proclamation was $2.17. 

Mx. McCUMBER. TI note also, Mr. President, that the veto 
message contains an estimate of 900,000,000 bushels of wheat. 
I am not prepared to-day to either confirm or deny that esti- 

mate. My candid judgment is that it is far too large. I have 
seen no estimate made as to the spring wheat crop since the 
drought struck the Dakotas and Montana where the greater 
| portion of the spring wheat is raised. I had a telegram the 
other day from one of the large wheat-raising counties which 

' stated that the crop in about three-fourths of the area of the 
State would not be over 7 bushels per acre; and if the drought 
continued, there might be a total failure in that section. In the 
Red River Valley, I am informed, the crops are reasonably 
good and practically safe. I read from a letter of July 8: 

Mr. Wiper wrote you the other day, and I presume he told you all 
about crop conditions. We still have a chance of a fair ga from the 
late grain, provided we get rain soon. The early grain about gone. 

In fact, the cattle have already been turned on some of it. We had 
some hail a while back that damaged the rye considerably. 

This information comes from a section of the country about 
200 miles distant from the other communication which I have 

Just read, and in a section where I have most of my own farm- 

ing interests, and in which I have had a deficit for the last two 
years. 

The latest information I have comes from Granville, in my 
State. It comes from a gentleman with whom I am personally 
acquainted, and who, I know, is not inclined to exaggerate mat- 
ters. As this letter reports on all of that section of the United 
States, I shall read it in full: 

GRANVILLE, N. DAK., July 8, 1918, 

Hon. P. J, McCumper, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dean BENATOR: Western North Dakota's 


Mont., and 
ve to come 


C. W. Hooxwayr. 


I am not presenting these letters and communications to 
appeal to Senators or to the President for sympathy for those 
in this section of the country who have already lost two pre- 
| vious crops; I am presenting them simply to show that the 
| probable estimate of 900,000,000 bushels has net taken into 
‘account the late unfavorable climatic conditions which are so 
seriously affecting the greater portion of the spring-wheat belt. 
| In an address of the President of the United States delivered 
at the joint session of the two Houses of Congress December 4, 
1917, he states: 

The farmers, for example, complain with a great deal of justice that. 
while the regulation of food prices restricts their incomes, no restraints 

‘are placed upon the prices of most of the things they must themselves 
purchase; and similar inequities obtain on all sides. ; 

The farmers of my State have had many things to contend 
against. But they have heretofore borne their losses wita forti- 
tude and, as a class, have never asked any favors of the Gov- 
ernment. They have asked for justice. In striking down the 
market price of their product 80 cents per bushel, a great injus- 
tice was done them. In vetoing a bill which sought to turn back 
to them 20 cents a bushel, or just one-fourth of that which was 
taken from them by the edict of the Food Commission, another 

| injustice is heaped upon them. 

| Mr. President, if all the people understood the real meaning 
and effect of this increase granted by the Agricultural bill, if 
they were able to compare it with the increase in the earnings 
| of the American consumer, their sense of justice would have 
round voice in such an urgent protest that there would have 
been no veto. If the President understood this matter as those 
| who have given the agricultural problems a life study, he never 
in the world would have vetoed this bill for the reasons stated. 
I wish to bring this matter into as clear relief as possible, so 
that he who runs may read. 

This Agricultural bill increases the price to be paid for the 
1918 wheat crop 20 cents per bushel above that which has 
been fixed by the Food Commission. 

The Food Commission's price was 80 cents per bushel less than 
that fixed by the law of supply and demand. That 20 cents per 

: bushel may measure the difference between a small profit and a 
certain loss to many farmers, That 20 cents a bushel, when 
carried into flour or bread, is so insignificant that, as a matter 
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of fact, it will not be taken into consideration at all in the 
retail price of flour or the retail price of a loaf of bread. 

Let us look into the sale of grain and its manufacture into 
flour. I shall not now discuss the uncertainty of a wheat crop, 
nor the number of total failures, nor even the enormous cost 
of labor which is necessary to produce a crop under present 
conditions. 

Four and a half bushels of wheat make one barrel of flour, 
or 196 pounds. In addition to this it makes 74 pounds of 
middlings called shorts, or graham and bran. Therefore, about 
27 per cent of the grain sold to the miller is in these middlings. 
The bran itself, which is the mere shell of the kernel, is to-day 
sold back to the farmer by the miller at about $60 per ton, and 
the middlings, graham, or shorts, are sold to the ultimate con- 
sumer at a higher price than the pure wheat flour. 

The $2.20 per bushel fixed by the Food Commission for the 
1917 crop and new carried to the 1918 crop is based upon No. 2 
northern at the principal terminal points. As a matter of fact, 
the farmer’s grades run very little No. 1, and mostly from No. 2 
to No. 4. So that for his entire crop he probably would receive 
about $1.80 per bushel on the average at the local elevator. If 
the farmer, therefore, buys back the bran at $60 per ton he is 
paying for it at the rate of $1.80 per bushel, just about what 
he received for his wheat. Thus, we have the farmer—and I 
speak of the farmer and the dairyman as one person—selling a 
bushel of wheat at the nearest elevator for $1.80 and then 
buying back one-fifth of what he sells in weight, which is the 
bran—not taking into account the graham or middling—at the 
rate of $1.80 per bushel. 

So this one-fifth of the wheat has not cost the miller one cent. 
It is exactly the same as though a cheese factory should buy 
the farmer’s milk for 5 cents a quart, extract the cream and 
make it into butter, sell that butter for 40 cents per quart, and 
then take the milk, make it into cheese, sell it for 45 cents 
per quart, and then sell the whey back to the farmer for 5 cents 
a quart, just what he was paid for his cream, milk, and whey 
combined. And, Mr. President, this is just what the farmer is 
getting from this cheese-making Food Commission. He is get- 
ting the whey. The commission says to him, “ Swallow it, it is 
good enough for a farmer.” 

But the Food Commission are attempting to hide behind the 
shadow of the ultimate consumer, this poor consumer whose 
hours of toil have been reduced to half those of the farmer 
and whose wages have been increased from 200 to 400 per cent 
above the pre-war wage scale. I said the commission was 
attempting to hide behind this shadow. But that is incorrect. 
There is not even a shadow to hide behind. The sunlight of 
truth falls straight from the zenith, shedding its illumination 
all around and through this false, assumed interest in the 
ultimate consumer. 

If you, the Food Commission, wish to represent the ultimate 
consumer, why do you allow the charge for potatoes to increase 
overnight from the already extortionate price of 40 cents a 
peck to the criminal robbery of 80 cents per peck? If you are 
looking after the ultimate consumer, explain to him how it is 
that you allow the miller to increase his profits more than 300 
per cent over prewar prices. If you are looking after the 
ultimate consumer, explain to him why it is that you permit the 
packer to increase his earnings 400 per cent above prewar 
earnings. If you are looking after the ultimate consumer, ex- 
plain to him why you allow the flour and feed commission men 
to increase their earnings more than 300 per cent above prewar 
earnings. If it is the ultimate consumer you are looking after, 
tell him why the retail merchant is allowed to enormously in- 
crease his net earnings over prewar earnings. If you are trying 
to do justice to both the wheat producer and the wheat con- 
sumer, explain to the producer why you allow the miller to 
charge him for the waste products—the bran, the shell of the 
wheat—the same price that the miller paid him for the whole 
wheat. And then tell the consumer why you compel him to buy 
substitutes—graham flour, for instance, which is half bran—and 
permit the retailer to charge him for that adulterated flour a 
higher price than he has to pay for the pure wheat flour. 

Now, let us place the farmer and this ultimate consumer face 
to face and allow them to present their respective cases. The 
farmer says to the ultimate consumer: 

Under the law of supply and demand the increased call for 
my wheat to supply the allies raised its price to $3 per bushel. 
Under the law of supply and demand calling for war supplies 
for the allies your labor advanced to $3 per day. Then the 
Government stepped in and with a Food Commission cudgel 
drove down the price of my wheat 80 cents per bushel and said 
that I should not receive even at the terminal markets more 
than $2.20 per bushel. At the same time that the Government 
droye the price of my product down it stepped in and increased 
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your wages from $3 to $5 per day. The Government, therefore, 
decreased the purchasing power of my wheat 26% per cent and 
at the same time increased the purchasing power of your day's 


work 66% percent. Can't you see, therefore, that you not only 
get the best of me nearly 100 per cent in paying with. your 
labor for the thing which my labor produces, but, in addition, 
that your labor has so increased the price of everything that D 
must purchase with my wheat that I am compelled to pay that 
additional 663 per cent on all my purchases?” 

“ How do you make that out?“ 

“By a very simple process of computation. In one sense 
there is no such thing as raw material, as; nothing is fit for 
use until labor has been bestowed upon it. What is one man's 
finished product becomes the raw material for the next mam, 
And in this sense I use the term raw material. Under ordinary 
eonditions your labor on the average constitutes at least 65 
per cent of the cost of any finished article. Therefore, an 
article which heretofore cost, raw material 35. cents, labor 65 
cents, total $1, by reason of this increase in the cost of your 
Taber of 663 per cent, will now eost me as: follows: Increase. in 
cost of raw material, that is adding 66% per cent to the 35-cent || 
ingredient, has brought that up to 58 cents plus, and adding 
your 66% per cent increase to the 65 per cent inereased-labor 
ingredient, we have brouglit that up to $1.08, or a total of 
$1.66.” 

“But,” says the ultimate consumer, “I really ought not to 
pay any more than I do for my flour, because T am paying so 
mucu more for everything which I must now purchase.” 

The farmer answers: Then why don’t you apply the economy 
rule where it belongs? Can't you. understand that the higher 
price for everything you. buy, except my wheat, is. due in a great 
part to your own higher wages? Can’t you understand: that 
if the. brickmaker gets double wages and the brick hauler gets 
double wages, and the hod, carrier gets double wages and the 
bricklayer gets double wages, it must necessarily increase 
enormously the cost of the house in which you live, and the 
store where you buy your products, and that this means: in- 
ereased rentals for beth your home, your office; and store 
buildings, and that this means higher charges for commodities 
sold in such buildings? Can't you see that you have simply 
increased the price of nearly everything which you must con- 
sume because of the increase of your labor, and everybody 
dealing: with vou is compelled to- raise the price of his product 
so that he can still purchase your labor or the thing: produced: 
by your labor? Why do you want the farmer alone to be the 
geat? But, as I have always labored under adverse conditions, 
have always. carried. the heavier burden, E am willing to do 
so now. I am not insisting upon the $3 a bushel to which I am 
without question entitled, but am asking through the Agri- 
eultural bill and through the vote of American. legislators that 
they give me partial justice, just a little element of right, and 
increase the price of my product 20 cents per bushel. And this; 
While it may change a loss to a slight profit, will be « mere 
bagatele in the matter of increased cost to vou.“ 

Labor is now receiving from $+ to 810 per day: That is an 
increase- of from 200 to 400 per cent. Now, I want. 20 cents 
per bushel increase to partially; meet these increased earnings 
ef labor, carrying as they do increased. cost of everything E am. 
compelled to purchase. How much will that affect your living 
cost? Let us see. 

“You. consume a barrel of flour in a year. It requires: 43 
bushels of wheat to, make a barrel of flour: You, therefore, 
consume 44 bushels of wheat per year. With the increase of 20 
cents per bushel, the inerease provided in the Agricultural bill} 
over the price fixed by the Food Commission, your flour would 
cost you 90 cents per year additional, That means; Ts cents per 
month, one-fourth of a cent per day, 1 penny every four days. 
Now, Mr. Consumer, just. look at this thing straight in. the face. 
My increase in price, which is still 60 cents per bushel less than 
the law of supply and demand would assure me, will cost you 
one-fourth of a cent per day.. That is the additional price you 
are paying for my labor. But when I hire yon I must pay you 
an additional price of from $2: to $5. per day, which means from 
four hundred to two thousand times as much as you pay me. 

„Why. Mr. Consumer, there is not a pig on my farm that 
would not unkink his tall for very shame at such a. proposi- 
tion. It outhogs all the hogs in Christendom. The laboring 
man, with his enormously increased wages, is not asking for 
it. The families of the country, all of whose members. above 
14 years of age are receiving or can receive fabulous. wages, 
are not asking for it. The profiteers increasing their net earn- 
ings from 200 to 400 per cent are not entitled to it.“ 

And, Mr. President, no man who will take the time to 
make a study of the wide difference between, farm. earnings 
and city earnings will ever ask that such a monstrous. injustice 
should be imposed upon one-third of the population of the 


United States for the special benefit of the otlier two-thirds, 
whose earnings ure now so great that they have decreased our 
efficiency at least 25 per cent at a time when it ought to have 
been increased: at least 50 per cent. 

But it has been suggested that we should base our estimates 
on the increased cost of u loaf of bread to the consumer rather 
thun on the increased’ price of wheat, as most people buy their 
bread from the baker. 

Well, let us follow the computation inte w loaf of bread. IL 
quote the following: from æ report of the Department of Agrit- 
culture made about u year ago: 

The ep geese tg of the Office of Home Economics have to do with 
household methods, and in bread-making tests we have as: yet had’ opper- 
tunity only: to consider the usual flours known: as.“ bread. flours,” which 
are, probably blends, We get about. 14 pounds of bread from a. pound 
lof flour by household methods, The Bureau of Chemistry states that 
| commercial reports: fee more. by. bakers estimate that with modern 
methods, which, involve ee or less fat and sugar, 325. pound loaves 

oe baking), can be from a barrel of hard-Whent flour, and 
300 pound iate (before. Faking from a barrel of soft-wheat flour. Dur- 
Ing baking each. loaf loses about 13 ounces in weight. These are aver- 
lage: values for both sorts of flour, and flours: vary, somewhat in the 
amount of water which they will take up and retain. 

| Carrying this 20 cents per bushel into a barrel of flour would 
|inerease the cost of the barrel of flour 90 cents. Dividing this 
90 cents by 300, the least number of loaves: produced from: a 
burrel of flour, we have an added cost of three-tenths of 1 cent per 
loaf. The: average family consumes about. two loaves. of bread 
dnily, so that the added cost would be about one-half of 1 cent 
‘daily. Compare this increased: cost to the consumer: of 4) eent 
per day with the increased! income of the skilled and unskilled 
labor, of from 200 to 500 cents a day, and you begin to grasp the 
treatment which is being accorded; to the American farmer in 
the veto of this little increase to which he is so justly. en- 
titledl 

Mr. President, it is just these rank injustices that have driven 
‘our farmers into such a state of exasperation that they often 
| plunge into the realm of wildest radicalism to: extrieate them- 
selves. from the meshes. of wrongs: imposed: upon them. These 
| farmers. are organizing themselves, independent of all political 
parties, to resist such injustices and establish and maintain 
their just rights, and while their actions may for a time be 
cliaotic and uncertain: they will ultimately move along lines of 
certainty, and then woe be to that portion: of our population of 
the great cities who have fattened: on their labors: or denied 
them equal! earnings: and consequent: equal: opportunities: in the 
industrial and social world. 

Mr. President, some day they, will be heard from: their voiea 
will be stronger even than the voice of our Nonpartisan League 
in the State of North Dakota, and it will be Nation wide. I am 
asking justice for them. I have presented their cause in this 
short period as lucidly and clearly as possible. They have been 
greatly wronged by this: veto. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, T wish. to say, that: E have listened 
with a great deal of interest to the speech which has qust been 
delivered’ by the Senator’ from North Dakota. [Mr. MCOUMBER]; 
I had intended to submit w few observations: upon the same 
subject: myself at this time, but have decided to defer them, at 
least: for the present. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered! by the Senator, from Indiana [Mr 
Watson]. 

The amendment was. rejected: 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state tlie 
next amendment offered by the Senator from Indiuna. 

The Strcrerary. On page 1, line: 8; after the word “ thereof,” 
it is: proposed to insert: except any. telegraph. or telephone line 
owned, controlled, or operated by a press burenu or press asso : 
elation” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment just read. [Putting-the question.] 

Mr. CURTIS.. I suggest. the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The vote is being, taken. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I ask for the yeas: and nays. 

The yeas: and nays: were ordered. 

Mr. THOMAS: Mr. President, a parliamentary 
What is the amendment upon which we are to vote? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore; The amendment just stated 
by the Secretary. 

Mr. THOMAS. Whose amendment? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment offered: by 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Warson]. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I suggest the absence of a 


quorum. 
The PRESIDENT pro: tempore. 
The Secretary will call the roll. 
Mr. JONES of Washington: No response lias been made, 
The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 


inquiry. 


The roll call has begun. 
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Mr. CURTIS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. HanͥůUB- wick], and 
therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. MYERS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] to the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Horts] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr, PENROSE (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS], who is not present. I transfer that pair to the junior 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Bap! and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland (when his name was called). In 
the absence of my general pair, the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
DILLINGHAM], I withhold my vote. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore (when Mr. Wotcorr’s name 
was called). My colleague, the junior Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. Wotcorr], is absent on important business. If he were 
present he would vote in favor of the joint resolution, but I am 
not informed as to how he would vote on the amendments. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. GORE (after having voted ip the affirmative). I voted 
inadvertently. I desire to say that on this vote I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FOLLETTE]. If 
he were present he would vote “ nay,” and I should vote “ yea.” 
i withdraw my vote. 

Mr. McKELLAR, I desire to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence of the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Kirsy] on official busi- 
ness. He is paired with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Gorr]. I ask that this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the fol- 
lowing pairs: 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox] with the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] ; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Kinnx]; and 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Weeks] with the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky [Mr. JAMES]. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN (after having voted in the affirma- 
tive). I transfer my pair with the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WatrsH] to the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cussons] and will al- 
low my vote to stand. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have a general pair with the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER], which I transfer to the 
junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. WIIEX]I, and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. LEWIS. I rise to announce the absence of the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Jasres], occasioned by illness. I ask that 
this announcement stand for the remainder of the day. 

I also wish to announce the absence of the junior Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. BECKHAM]. I am informed that were he 
here and voting he would vote “ nay.” 

I also wish to announce the absence of the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. Ropinson], occasioned by official business or family 
illness, I do not know which. 

Mr. MYERS. My colleague [Mr. Watsu] is necessarily ab- 
sent. He is paired with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
PRELINGHUYSEN]. If present my colleague would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia (after having voted in the negative). 
I have a general pair with the senior Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Lopcr]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Guron] and will let my vote stand. 

Mr. KENDRICK, I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Fart] to the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Rosrnson] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WATSON (after having voted in the affirmative). I have 
a general pair with the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Wotcorr]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Mich- 
igan [Mr. TownsEnpD] and will let my vote stand. 

Mr. FERNALD. I have a pair with the junior Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Jounson]. I transfer that pair to the Sena- 
tor from Vermont [Mr. Pack] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (after having voted in the affirmative). 
I have a general pair with the junior Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. Beckuam]. He being absent, I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. OVERMAN (after having voted in the negative). I no- 
tice the absence of my general pair, the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr, Warren]. I transfer that pair to the Senator from Texas 
(Mr, Cotserson] and will let my vote stand. 

Mr. GERRY (after having voted in the negative). I find that 
my pair, the junior Senator from New York [Mr. Carper], is 
absent. I therefore withdraw my vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 21, nays 39, as follows: 


YEAS—21. 
Borah Harding Penrose Sterling 
Brandegee Johnson, Cal. Pomerene Wadsworth 
Fernald Kellogg Reed Watson 
France Lenroot Sherman 
Frelinghuysen McCumber Smith, Mich. 
Hale ew Smoot 
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„ 
NAYS—39, 
Ashurst Kenyon Owen Smith, Ariz, 
Bankhead King Phelan mith, Ga. 
Benet Lewis Pittman Smith, 8, C 
Colt McKellar Poindexter Swanson 
Fletcher rtn Ransdell Thomas 
Henderson Myers Saulsbury Thompson 
Hitchcock Nelson Shafroth ‘Trammell 
Jones, N. Mex, Norris Sheppard i> Underwood 
Jones, Wash, Nugent Shields Vardaman 
Kendrick Overman Simmons 
NOT VOTING—36. 

Baird Gallinger Johnson, S. Dak. Smith, Md. 
Beckham Gerry Kirby Sutherland 
Calder Goft Knox Townsend 
Chamberlain Gore La Folletto Walsh 
Culberson ronna Lodge Warren 
Cummins Guion McLean 8 

rtis Hardwick McNary Wilfiey ~ 
Dillingham Hollis Pare Williams 

1 James Robinson Wolcott 


So Mr. Warsox's amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I desire to state that I was 
absent when the vote was taken on the first amendment I 
offered—to strike out the telephones. I desire to serve notice 
that I shall reoffer that amendment when the joint resolution 
comes into the Senate in order, if possible, to obtain a yea-and- 
nay vote on it, 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
stated. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to add at the end of the joint 
resolution the following: 

The right and N of the people and the press, substantially as 
heretofore enjoyed, to the unrestricted use of said utilities upon fair 
and equitable terms, shall not be interfered with, except t the 
8 business may, when deemed necessary, be given prece- 

ence over all other business, and rules may be adopted and enforced 
to prevent the use of said utilities for any disloyal purpose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agrecing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Missouri, 

Mr. THOMAS. I call for a division. 

Mr. BORAH. Let us have the yeas and nays.. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, since there is to be opposition to 
the amendment, which I hoped would be adopted without oppo- 
sition, let me briefly explain the purpose, I shall not be more 
than two or three minutes in this statement. Iam going to state 
it, and that is all. 

Under the provisions of the law as it now stands, any citizen 
has a right to go to a telegraph company and demand service. 
He has the same right with reference to a telephone company. 
He has that right because these properties are public utilities, 
and his rights exist under the common law, even if there were 
no statutes. Now, if the Government in its sovereign capacity 
should take over these instrumentalities, they having come into 
the possession of the Government itself, I am of the opinion 
that no private citizen would have any legal right to their use. 
Whatever right he had would be a mere permission. I think 
that we ought to preserve to the people of the country a legal 
right to the use of these instrumentalities, always subject to the 
paramount right of the Government—which is carefully pre- 
served in the language of this amendment—to give preference to 
its messages, and to prevent any disloyal message whatsoever 
passing over the wires. 

That is all I care to say. I do not care to argue the matter. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Missouri, on which the yeas 
and nays have been ordered. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CURTIS (when his name was called). I havea pair with 
the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harpwick] which I 
transfer to the junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNany], and 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. FERNALD (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as before, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). I make the 
same announcement as to my pair and its transfer, and vote 
si na pa 0 

Mr. GERRY (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the junior Senator from New York IMr. CALDER]. I 
therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. KENDRICK (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as to the transfer of my pair, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. MYERS (when his name was called). I make the same 
announcement of the transfer of my pair as on the last roll 
call, and vote “nay.” 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement of the transfer of my pair as on the last 


The amendment will be 


roll call, I vote “ nay.” 
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Mr. SMITH of Maryland (when his name was called). Mak- 
ing the same announcement as before in regard to my general 
pair, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan (when Mr. Towxskxp's name was 
called), I desire the Rxconp to show that my colleague [Mr. 
TowNsEND] is absent on account of illness in his family. 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as on the last roll call, I vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. MYERS. I again announce the necessary absence of my 
colleague IMr. WALSH] and the fact that he is paired. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I wish to make the same announcement 
that I made awhile ago with regard to the junior Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Kinny]. I will ask to have this announcement 
stand upon all roll calls fer the day. 

Mr. KNOX. May I inquire if the senior Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. CHAMBRRLAIN] has voted? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. He has not. 

Mr. KNOX, I have a general pair with that Senator, which 
I transfer to the junior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Grosna] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (after having voted in the affirmative). 
Making the same announcement as before as to my pair being 
absent, I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN (after haying voted in the affirma- 
tive). Has the junior Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsnH] 
voted? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. He has not. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I transfer my general pair with 
the junior Senator from Montana to the senior Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. Cunts] and will let my vote stand. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the follow- 
ing pairs; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Kirey]; and 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Weeks] with the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky IMr. Aus]. 

The result was announced—yeas 28, nays 33 as follows: 


YEAS—28. 
Borah Hale Lenroot Sherman 
Brandegee Harding McCumber Smith, Mich, 
Curtis Hitchcock vow Smoot 
Fernald Johnson, Cal, Norris Sterling 
France Kellogg Penrose Thomas 
Frollughuysen Kenyon Pittman Wadsworth 
Gore {nox Reed Watson 

NAYS—33. 
Ashurst Lewis Pomerene Smith, S. C. 
Uankhead McKellar Ransdell Swanson 
Jenet Martin Saulsbury Thompson 
Colt Myers Shafroth Trammell 
Fletcher Nugent Sheppard Underwood 
Henderson Overman Shields Vardaman 
Jones, N. Mex, Owen Simmons 
Jones, Wash. Phelan Smith, Ariz. 
Kendrick Poindexter Smith, Ga, 

NOT VOTING—35. 

Taira Gerr, Kirby Sutherland 
Beckham Got s La Follette Townsend 
Calder Gronna Lodge Walsh 
Chamberlain Guion McLean Warren 
Culberson Hardwick McNary Weeks 
Cummins Hollis Nelson Wilfley 
Dillingham James Page Williams 
Fall Johnson, S. Dak. Robinson Wolcott 
Gallinger King Smith, Md. 


So Mr. Reep's amendment was rejected. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I reserve the right to offer the 
amendment again when the joint resolution comes into the Sen- 
ate, because I am very sure that there has not been a complete 
understanding of this question. 

Mr, GORE. Mr. President, on line 7, I move to insert, before 
the word “ telephone,” the word “long-distance,” and after the 
word “ telephone“ I move to insert the words “ or any.” 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, if I may make a sugges- 
tion to the Senator, would it not be a better term to use the 
words “interstate telephone” rather than “ long-distance tele- 

hone ”? 
p Mr. GORE. The reason why I made the suggestion is that I 
notice that the report on the telegraphs and telephones of the 
country classified them into long-distance, exchange, and farmer 
or rural telephones, 

Mr, BRANDEGEE. My impression is that those are not 
interstate terms. A call from one city to another city in the 
Senator’s own State would be a long-distance call, 

Mr. GORE. I think so; yes, sir. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I did not know what the Senator's idea 
was about it. 

Mr. GORE. I rather think, in view of the classification in 
this report, that this language will cover the matter. I may 


say, Mr. President, that there are four systems of telephones— 
the long-distance system, the toll system, the exchange system, 
and the farmer or rural system. It seems to me that the long- 
distance system is all that will ever be called into requisition 
by the Government; and the Secretary of War, in his statement 
before the House committee, said that the long-distance tele- 
phones could be segregated from the other systems and made 
available for Government use. 

On the amendment I ask for the yeas and nays, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the 
amendment of the Senator from Oklahoma, 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I ask that the text be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read as 
requested. 

The SECRETARY. On page 1, line 7, before the word “ tele- 
phone,” it is proposed to insert the word “ long-distance,” and 
after the word “telephone” it is proposed to insert the words 
“or any,” so that if amended It will read: 

Or to take possession and assume control of any telegraph, long- 
distance telephone, or any marine cable, or radio system— 

And so forth. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Oklahoma. On that 
amendment the yens and nays have been called for. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered, and the amendment was 
rejected. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I offer another amendment, which 
I send to the desk and ask to have read. 4 : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The SECRETARY. 
follows: 

That in case the President shall take over any of the properties above 
described and shall enter into any agreement with the owners, lessees, 
or operators thereof, all such agreements shall contain, in so far as 
applicable, the same requirements, conditions, and stipulations as to 
liability to and exemption from taxation and the payment thereof as 
are prescribed in paragraph 3 of section 1 of an act entitled “An act 
to vroyide.for the operation of transportation systems while under 
Fedetal control, for the ust compens tion of their owners, and for 
other purposes,” approved March 21, 1918, in respect to the taxation 
and payment of taxes on the part of common carriers under govern- 
mental control. ; 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, some Senators seem to be under 
the impression that there will be future legislation upon this 
subject. The pending joint legislation is final legislation upon 
that point. It authorizes the President to take over the tele- 
graph and telephone, systems. It authorizes him to enter into 
agreements with them. There will be no occasion for future 
legislation. 

The amendment which I have proposed requires the Presi- 
dent to insert in these agreements the provision which was em- 
bodied in the act confirming the taking over of the railroads, 
That measure provided that in agreements entered into by the 
President with the railroads the war taxes should be paid out 
of the just compensation of the railroads and all other taxes 
should be paid out of their gross revenues and should be 
o up as an item of expense. If it was wise to insert 
that provision in the railway act, it ought equally to be inserted 
in the present joint resolution. 

For that reason I offer the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Oklahoma. 

The amendment was rejected. F 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The joint resolution is still 
in Committee of the Whole and open to amendment, If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, the joint resolution 
will be reported to the Senate, 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment. f 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I desire again to offer the amend- 
ment which I offered a minute ago; and when it is read I want 
to say just two or three words about it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Missouri 
offers an amendment, which will be stated, y : 

The Secrerary. It is proposed to add at the end of the joint 
resolution the following: : 

The substantia as 
heretofore enjoyed, to the tnrestvicted ube of asid cilities upon fair 
and equitable terms shall not be interfered with, except that the gov- 
ernmental business may, when deemed necessary, be. given precedence 
over all other business, and rules may be adopted and enforced to 
prevent the use of sald utilities for any disloyal purpose, s 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I hope I can get the attention of 
the Senators just for a moment to this, I think, very important 
question. I know we are anxious to adjourn; but I hope that 
no Senator is going to allow his convenience for a few minutes 
to affect his vote on au important mutter of this kind. 


It is proposed to add a new section, as 
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I am sure there is a misunderstanding as to the character of 
the action we are about to take. This joint resolution author- 
izes the taking over of these great utilities. There is no re- 
quirement of a single word of future legislation. They can be 
taken over to-morrow morning if this joint resolution is passed 
and signed to-night, and the subject matter will have passed 
from the control of Congress. The only possible chance we 
would ever have again at this question would be by an inde- 
pendent measure. 

When we adopted the legislation touching the railroads—the 
only legislation that ever did really authorize the taking over 
of the railroads—we placed in the bill many safeguards. Among 
other things, we reserved certain powers to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. I shall not take your time at this late hour 
to go into the details of that bill, but this bill as it is now drawn 
is simply a general authority to take over these utilities. 

Mr. President, let me repeat in part what I said a few mo- 
ments ago and offer an observation or two. At the present 
time a citizen has a right to the use of these utilities, They 
can not be denied to him by the proprietors, and why? Because 
they are public utilities and they are held in trust by the pro- 
prietors in part for the public use. Hence every citizen under 
the common law has the right to demand the service of these 
utilities and to demand it without discrimination and with a 
reasonable degree of care and promptness. But when the Gov- 
ernment of the United States lays its sovereign hand upon these 
utilities it absorbs into itself all the rights the public bore to 
the Stute, all the rights of the individual citizens of the United 
States, because the Government stands for and represents all 
of them in contemplation of law. If then the Government 
should to-morrow take over these utilities and there is no 
clause written into the law which will perpetuate the legal 
right of the citizen to this service, any citizen can be refused 
that service and he is totally and absolutely without redress, 
first, because the public use has been absorbed in the sovereignty 
itself and, second, because he can not sue that sovereignty. No- 
body can sue the United States of America except where Con- 
gress has expressly granted that permission. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I should like to ask the Senator the con- 
struction of the last clause in the joint resolution. 

Provided further, That nothing in this act shall be construed to 
amend, repeal, impair, or affect existing laws or powers of the States 
in relation to taxation or the lawful police regulations of the several 
States, except wherein such laws, powers, or regulations may affect the 
transmission of Government communications, or the issue of stocks and 
bonds by such system or systems. 

The exception, of course, is not relevant to the amendment 
the Senator from Missouri proposes. 

Now, the question I wish to ask is, Are not the rights of the 
citizens of which the Senator speaks protected by the provision 
that this measure shall not be construed to amend, repeal, 
impair, or affect existing laws referring to taxation or the 
local police regulations of the several States? Is it not a fact 
that the right of the general public to be served by public 
utilities, such as common carriers, hotels, telegraph companies, 
and telephone companies, comes under the police regulation? 
Are not all the laws, both common and statutory, governing 
these public utilities police regulations, and must not the public 
utility render this service, and is not that preserved in the bill? 

Mr. REED. If the right of a citizen to send a telegram is a 
police regulation it is news to me. The right of a citizen to 
send a telegram rests upon the common-law principle that these 
concerns are quasi public in their character, and that having 
undertaken to serve a public duty of that kind a citizen has a 
right to employ them. 

Mr. SHIELDS. If the Senator will allow me to make a 
suggestion, is it not a fact that the right is born of the duty 
imposed upon the public utility company, because the citizen 
has no property and no interest of any kind in the property or 
the service of the company except as the police regulation 
requires the company to do certain things? 

Mr. REED. It does not rest on that. Police regulations are 
for the protection of public morals and of public peace. The 
other rights are in their nature such as a suit could be brought 
to enforce. 

Police regulations— 

I read from Black's Law Dictionary— 


Laws of a State, or ordinances of a ey, which have for their 
object the preservation and protection of pu ublic peace and good order 
and of the health, morals, and security of the people. . 


So, Mr. President, for once the distinguished lawyer and Sena- 
tor, I think, is in crror. The purpose of those who drafted this 
resolution and wrote the exception to the law was not te pre- 
serve any such rights as I am discussing, 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President 

Mr. REED. Just one moment, until. I finish this sentence, 
The exception in the bill was intended, first, to preserve those 
laws which affect taxation, and then it says “or the lawful 
police regulations of the several States.” Neither of them has. 
anything to do with interstate messages. The police regulations 
of the States, I think, that are referred to here are those rules 
and regulations which are adopted for the preservation of the 
public peace of the community. I yield to the Senator from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I think the Senator from Mis- 
souri is eminently correct in his interpretation of this clause, 
and the history of the clause might shed additional light upon 
the subject. This proviso is imported from the railroad act. 
It was inserted in that act, of course, to protect the rights of the 
State over taxation and to protect the police powers growing 
out of the right of certain States to make regulations with re- 
spect to separate cars that ought to be preserved inviolate. 

Mr. REED. The Senator means separate cars for white 
and colored. 

Mr. GORE. Yes, sic; that is the origin of that part of the 
proviso. Of course it has no relation here, but was simply 
bodily transported into this act. 

Mr. SHIELDS. The courts, both Federal and State, have 
held that the laws for the separation of the races on cars and 
in public places to be police regulations, 

Mr. GORE. Certainly; that was my suggestion and it was 
to preserve that. 

Mr. SHIELDS. At common law the regulation of charges 
upon vehicles, charges at hotels, and many other things were 
police regulations, and the duty of the common carrier to serve 
all was held to be a police regulation. Our statutes upon the 
subject are only supplementary of the common law, applied 
to the new public utilities that have arisen in latter days. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the Senator has expressed his 
view and I have expressed mine. I am not going to be con- 
ceited enough to affirm that I am right, but I undoubtedly think 
I am right. If the right of the citizens to use the telephone 
is a police regulation and comes under the police regulation 
it is news to me, but I have frequently found that I run across 
something I never heard of before and that I have been in ig- 
norance of. But let us assume that the Senator from Ten- 
nessee is right, I do nothing in this amendment but reaffirm 
and reassert a right and make it clear. 

When these utilities are taken over the administration of 
their business affairs will be turned over to a vast multitude 
of men. It almost always happens that some men put into 
public position become more or less arbitrary, and if they are 
under no restraints whatever great damage and injury may be 
done. I think you make a mistake when you pass this bill and 
pass it in such a form as to make it as obnoxious as possible. 
I think it will do no harm to say to the people of the United 
States your right to use these instrumentalities is fully pre- 
served. I am sure under ordinary conditions and circumstances 
an amendment of this kind would be accepted. It is not put 
in here for any purpose in the world except to cover what I 
believe will be a defect in the law governing these utilities 
after they are taken over. It preserves a right that all of you 
expect and wish and hope will be preserved. 

Now, Mr. President, I do not care to argue it further for I 
do not want to take the time of the Senate. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr, President, I would like to say one word in 
regard to the amendment. It seems to me a pity to enact this 
legislation after this proposition has been made and reject it. 
It is only written into the resolution that which is approved as 
a matter of course. It is not a right in my judgment that rests 
in the police power. It is a right that grows out of the nature 
of the service that these corporations offer to render to the 
general public, and we are only writing into the resolution a 
proposition that in our opinion no operations of these lines, if 
they are taken over by the Government. will interfere with 
that natural right. The amendment contemplates and specifi- 
cally provides that in any situation where the private right 
and the Government right conflict the private right must give 
way. I hope the amendment will be adopted. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. REED]. 

Mr. REED, I ask for a roll cal- 
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The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. . 

Mr. CURTIS (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement that I made on the previous roll call, I vote 
s: ven.“ 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). Making the 
seme announcement as on the other roll call, I vote“ yea.” 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). I make the 
same announcement of my pair and its transfer as on the last 
vote, and vote “ nay.” : 

Mr. GERRY (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as on the other roll call, I withhold my vote. 
Mr. KNOX (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as on the previous vote, I vote “ yea.” : 

Mr. MYERS (when his name was called). I make the same 
announcement of the transfer of my pair as on the last vote, 
and vote “nay.” 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as on the previous vote, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. PENROSE (when his name was called). I have already 
announced the transfer of my pair, and I will let that announce- 
ment stand for the rest of the day. I vote “ yea.” > 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland (when his name was called). Mak- 
ing the same announcement of my pair as on the last vote, I 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). Making 
the same announcement of my pair as before, I withhold my 
vote. 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as on the previous roll call, I vote“ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. MYERS. I again announce the necessary absence of my 
colleague [Mr. Warsu] and the fact that he is paired with the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN]. 

Mr. KENDRICK (after having voted in the negative). Mak- 
ing the same announcement of the transfer of my pair as on 
the former vote, I will let my vote stand. 

Mr. SIMMONS (after having voted in the negative). I wish 
to inquire if the junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. KELLOGG] 
has voted? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. He has not voted. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have a pair with the junior Senator from 
Minnesota and withdrew my vote, not being able to get a trans- 
fer. I wish to state that if I were at liberty to vote I would 
vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 27, nays 32, as follows: 


YBAS—27. 


Borah Harding McCumber Sherman 
Brandegee Hitchcock New Smith, Mich. 
Curtis Johnson, Cal. Norris Sterling 
Fernald Kenyon Penrose Thomas 

rance King Pittman Wadsworth 
Gore Knox Pomerene Watson 
Hale Lenroot Reed 

NAYS—32. 
Ashurst Kendrick Owen Smith, Ariz. 
Bankhead Lewis Phelan Smith, Ga. 
Benet McKellar Poindexter Smith, 
Colt a Martin Ransdell Swanson 
Vleteher Myers Saulsbury Thompson 
Henderson Nelson Sbafroth Trammell 
Jones, N. Mex. Nugent Sheppard Underwood 
Jones, Wash. Overman Shields Vardaman 
NOT VOTING—=37. 

Baird Gerry La Follette Townsend 
Beckham Goff Lodge Walsh 
Calder Gronna McLean Warren 
Chamberlain Guion MeNary Weeks 
Culberson Hardwick Page Wilfley 
Cummins Hlollis Robinson Williams 
Dillingham James Simmons Wolcott 
Fall Johnson, S. Dak. Smith, Md. 
Frelinghuysen Kellogg Smoot 
Gallinger Kirby Sutherland 


So Mr. Rxzb's amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The joint resolution is still 
in the Senate and open to amendment. 

Mr. WATSON. I offer on page 1, line 7, an amendment to 
strike out the word “telephone,” which I offered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and on that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. f 

Mr. CURTIS (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement that I did on the previous roll call, I 
vote “yen.” 

Mr. FERNALD (when his name was called). Making the 
game announcement as on the previous roll en, I vote “yea.” 


LVI—576 


Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN (when his name was called). -Mak- 
ing the same announcement as on the previous vote, I vote 
‘ yea.” s 

Mr. GERRY (when his name was called). Making the same 
sur panier pt as I did on the last roll call, I withhold my 
vote. . 

Mr. GORE (when his name was called). On this vote I 
am paired with the senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La 
Forrerte]. If he were present he would vote “nay,” and 
if I were at liberty to vote I should vote “yea.” 

Mr. KENDRICK (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as to the transfer of my pair as on the 
last roll call, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. MYERS (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as to the transfer of my pair as on the last vote, 
I vote “nay.” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia (when his name was called). Mak- 
ing the same transfer of my pair as on the last vote, I yote 

n ‘Cig 
Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). Making 
the same announcement as before, I withhold my vote. 

_ Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as heretofore, I vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. MYERS. My colleague [Mr. Watsu] is necessarily ab- 
sent. He is paired with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
FRELINGHUYSEN]. If he were present, my colleague would vote 

nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the follow- 
ing pairs: 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. Dent] with the Sena- 
tor from Maryland [Mr. SMITH]; 

The Senator from-West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Kmey]; and 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Wrexs] with the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky [Mr. James]. 

Mr. FLETCHER (after having voted in the negative). I 
desire to announce the same pair and transfer as I did on the 
last vote, and I will let my vote stand. 

The result was announced—yeas 20, nays 41, as follows: 


YEAS—20. - 
Borah Frelinghuysen Lenroot Smith, Mich. 
Brandegee Hale McCumber Smoot 
Curtis Harding New Sterling 
Fernald Kellogg Penrose Wadsworth 
France Knox Sherman Watson 

NAYS—41, 
Ashurst Kenyon Phelan Smith, Ga. 
Bankhead King Pittman Smith, S. C. 
Benet Lewis Poindexter Swanson 
Colt McKellar Pomerene Thomas 
Fletcher Martin Ransdell Thompson 
Henderson Myers Saulsbury ‘Trammell 
Hitchcock Nelson Shafroth , Underwood 
Johnson, Cal. Norris Sheppard Vardaman 
Jones, N. Mex. Nugent Shields 
Jones, Wash. Overman Simmons 
Kendrick Owen Smith, Ariz. 

NOT VOTING—35. 

Baird Gerry by Sutherland 
Beckham Gott La Follette Townsend 
Calder Gore ige Walsh 
Chamberlain Gronna McLean Warren 
Culberson Guion McNary Weeks 
Cummins Hardwick Page Wilfle 
Dillingham Hollis Reed Williams 
Fall James Robinson Wolcott 


Gallinger Johnson, S. Dak. Smith. Md. 

So Mr. Watson’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, before the vote is taken, T desire 
to call attention to Senate Document 399, Sixty-third Congress, 
second session, relative to Government ownership of electrical 
means of communication, dated November 23, 1913, the same 
being a report made by a special committee consisting of Daniel 
C. Roper, M. O. Chance, and J. C. Koons. That document shows 
that 69 nations of the world own and control the telegraph lines, 
and that the United States is the only great Nation which does 
not. That document Is comprised in a book of 148 pages, show- 
ing most overwhelming evidence justifying the adoption of the 
control of the telegraph by the nations of the world, and I did 
not want to have the RECORD overlook that fact. ; 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I merely wish now to say that 
the subject matter of this amendment respecting the wire com- 
panies and the protection of the newspapers and the press will 
All be taken care of by proper regulations when these companies 
pass into the hands of the Government. There need be no fear 
but that they will be taken care of after consultation with the 
owners and those who are interested, i 
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Mr. PENROSE. Similar to the raflroad regulations, I sup- 


pose. ; 

Mr. LEWIS. Very similar, because such has been done, I 
will say to the Senator. ‘ 

Mr. PENROSE. Increased rates, miserable accommodations 
for the traveling public, and general scandal and discontent 
all over the country. 


Mr. LEWIS. The accommodation has not been as generous 
as we should like, but that is because the demands of the war 
have monopolized opportunity. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I can not restrain from express- 
ing the satisfaction I have at the official notice as to just how 
the business is to be managed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no further 
amendment to be offered in the Senate, the question is, Shall 
the joint resolution be read a third time? 

The joint resolution was ordered to a third reading and 
read the third time. - 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The joint resolution having 
been read three times, the question is, Shall it pass? 

Mr. SMOOT. I call for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. WATSON. I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. LEWIS (when Mr. Beckwam’s name was called). I 
am instructed to say that the Senator from Kentucky [Mr, 
BECKHAM] is necessarily absent on official business, and that, 
if he were present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement of my pair and its transfer as on the pre- 
vious roll call, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. FERNALD (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement of my pair and its transfer as on the pre- 
vious roll call, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). I make the 
same announcement of my pair and its transfer as on previous 
roll calls, and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN (when his name was called). Mak- 
ing the same announcement as before as to my pair and its 
transfer, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. GERRY (when his name was called). Making the same 
nnnouncement as on the previous roll calls, I withhold my vote. 
If permitted to vote, I should vote “yea.” 

Mr. GORE (when his name was called). On this vote I am 
paired with the senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La 
FoLLErTE]. If he were present he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. LEWIS (when the name of Mr. Jounson of South Dakota 
was called). I announce the absence of the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Jounson], who has necessarily been called away, 
I am informed that if he were present he would vote for the 
joint resolution. 

Mr. KENDRICK (when his name was called). I make the 
same announcement as to the transfer of my pair as heretofore, 
and yote “ yea,” 

Mr. KNOX (when his name was called). Repeating the an- 
nouncement I made on the previous vote, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. MYERS (when his name was called). I announce the 
same transfer of my pair as on the last vote and vote yea.“ 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). Making the 
same transfer of my pair as on the previous vote, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland (when his name was called). Mak- 
ing the same announcement as on the previous vote, I withhold 
my vote. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called), Making 
the same announcement as before, I withhold my vote. If per- 
mitted to vote, I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WADSWORTH (when his name was called). I desire 


to be recorded in the negative and to say that my colleague 
IMr. CALDER] is unavoidably detained from the Senate on im- 
portant business. Were he present, he would vote in the nega- 


tive. 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as heretofore, I vote “ nay.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore (when Mr. Worcorr's name 
was called). I desire to announce that if my colleague [Mr. 
Wo xcott] were present he would vote in favor of the joint reso- 
lation. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. LEWIS. I wish to announce that the senior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] is detained on official business, and 
that he is paired with the Senator from Pennsylvania IMr. 
Kox]. 

Mr. CURTIS.. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. McNary] is. absent on account of a death in his 
family... Were he present, he would vote “yea.” 


I have been requested also to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr, KirBy]; and 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Wrrks] with the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky [Mr. JAMES]. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I desire to announce the absence of my 
colleague [Mr. Gorr] on account of illness. He is paired with 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. KRBY]. 

Mr. MYERS. My colleague [Mr. Warsa] is necessarily ab- 
sent. He is paired with the Senator from New Jersey IMr. 


GHUYSEN]. If present my colleague would vote “ yea.” 
The result was announced—yeas 46, nays 16, as follows: 
YEAS—46. 

Ashurst Kenyon n Smith, Ariz. 

khead King Phelan Smith, Ga. 
Benet Knox Pittman Smith, S. C. 
Colt Lenroot Poindexter Sterling 
Curtis Lewis Pomerene Swanson 
Fletcher McKellar Ranadell Thomas 
Henderson Thompson 
Hitchcock Myers Saulsbury 
Johnson, Cal . Nelson Shafroth Underwood 
Jones, N. Mex. | Norris She ardaman 
Jones, Wash. Nugent Shields 

endrick Overman Simmons 
NAYS—16. — 
Borah Frelinghuysen McCumber “ Smith, MI 
Brandegee Hale 55 New ‘ — eh; 
Fernal: Harding Penrose Wadsworth 
France Kellogg Sherman Watson 
= NOT VOTING—34, 

Baird Gerry Kirb: Townsend 
Beckham Got La Follette Walsh 
Calder Gore L arren 
Chamberlain Gronna McLean Weeks 
Culberson zulon MeNary Wilfiey 
Cummins Hardwick wage Williams 
Dillingham Hollis Robinson Wolcott 
Fall James Smith, Md. 
Gallinger Johnson, S. Dak. Sutherland 


So the joint resolution was passed. 
ADJOURNMENTS OVER—UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT. 


Mr. MARTIN. I send to the desk a proposed unanimous- 
consent order, which I ask may be entered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read 
the proposed unanimous-consent agreement, as requested, 

The Secretary read as follows: 

It ts agreed by unanimous consent thet beginning with Monday, 
July 15, 1918, and until Saturday, August 24, 1918, the Senate will 
meet each Monday Thursday, and on Thursday, August 22, 1918, 
the Senate will adjourn until Saturday, August 24, 1915, and at the 
elose of the routine morning business of each Monday and Thursday 
the Senate will adjourn, and that during the period from July 15 to 
August 24, 1918, no business other than routine morning business will 
be transacted, and that no bills or resolutions shall be passed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
unanimous consent asked for? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, I do not desire 
to interpose an objection.to the particular resolution, because I 
do not wish, of course, to interfere with what my colleagues 
may desire, but of record I want to enter my protest against 
what is practically an adjournment at this time, and I want 
to enter my protest against an adjournment by which. we come 
back here in a strait-jacket with a particular measure which 
shall occupy our time continuously, notwithstanding what 
emergency may confront us, until the particular measure shall 
have been disposed of. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr, President, I do not understand 
that the effect of the proposed unanimous-consent agreement 
will make it impossible for the Senate to meet prior to the time 
stated. I think it would have been better had an express provi- 
sion been inserted that, subject to the call of the Democratic 
leader and the Republican leader, on three days’ notice the unani- 
mous-consent agreement would be suspended; but if a necessity 
should arise for a session of the Senate, unquestionably, on 
notice to Senators, they would return and this unanimous- 
consent agreement be set aside, Neal 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I insist that unanimous-consent 
agreements can not be set aside. I am not going to object, al- 
though I am a good deal in the humor of doing so; but I call 
attention to the fact that under this proposed unanimous-consent 
agreement, no matter what the emergency may be, the Senate 
can not transact any business until the 26th day of August, unless 
it breaks the unanimous-consent agreement and its rules. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I wish to sa y 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Arizona? 

Mr, REED. I yield. i 

Mr, ST. Does the Senator from Missouri say that the 


Senate can not transact any business until the 26th of August? 
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Mr. REED. Undoubtedly, under this proposed unanimous- 
consent agreement. 

Mr. ASHURST. The Senate has passed one of the most 
important bills that it had before it—a bill providing for metal- 
liferous mining on Indian reservations. That bill will pass the 
House within a few days with a slight amendment. Am I to be 
told that the Senate can not act on that measure until the 26th 
of August? 

Mr. REED. Undoubtedly it can not. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, that is exactly 
what this proposed agreement means—that the Senate can not 
act until the 26th of August—and it not only means that 

Mr. ASHURST. I should like to have the proposed unani- 
mous-consent agreement altered to that extent, and that the 
sole exception be made that the amendments of the House to the 
bill providing for the metalliferous mining on Indian reserva- 
tions may be agreed to or disagreed to and that conferees may 
be appointed thereon, 

Mr. NORRIS. Why limit it to that exception, Mr. President? 

Mr. ASHURST. Because that is a very important bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. I concede that to the Senator; but there may 
be many other things just as important as that. It does not 
seem to me that there is any necessity of binding up the Senate 
like this, even if the program is carried out. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, the vice of the 
situation is beyond that which has been suggested by the Sena- 
tor from Arizona, too. One particular measure—that relating 
to prohibition—is to occupy us exclusively upon our return 
until it shall have been disposed of. Now, it may be disposed 
of in one day. 

Mr. THOMPSON. 
one minute? 

Mr, JOHNSON of California, Yes. 

Mr. THOMPSON. It is expressly stated, “except by unani- 
mous consent.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Oh, yes; “except by unani- 
mous consent”; but what unanimous consent will you possibly 
obtain, once you enter upon that measure? So you may take it 
that when we return here on the 26th day of August one meas- 
ure—prohibition—will occupy us until it shall have been con- 
eluded. It may be concluded in one day; it is much more likely 
that it will be concluded in one month. So for a month from 
the 26th of August the Senate puts itself in such a situation 
that it can not do anything except debate prohibition, no mat- 
ter what may happen upon the western front, and no matter 
what may happen in this great crisis and this great emergency. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, let me ask the Senator if he 
does not think prohibition is more important just now than any- 
thing that may happen on the western front? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I am unable to subscribe to 
that view. I am ready to sit here and vote upon prohibition on 
next Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, or any day when it may 
be reached ; but I call your attention, Senators, to the particular 
attitude into which we are getting ourselves at this time, and 
it is an attitude to which I will not subscribe. While I will not, 
because I am alone in that particular view, object to the unani- 
mous-consent agreement, still I want to voice my protest against 
any such attitude and against any such situation. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, let me say to the Senator that 
he is not alone in that view. I concur heartily in every word 
that he has uttered upon the subject. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I am delighted to hear it; 
and it seems to me there ought to be a ready assent from the 
whole Senate to a view of that sort. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, does not the Senator recog- 
nize that we have a morning hour each morning, and that we will 
not have to take up the bill until 2 o’clock, and that we can tem- 
porarily lay aside the bill at any time, and will do so if there 
is any emergency requiring it? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. But we can not transact any 
business. That is the unanimous-consent agreement. è 

Mr. PENROSE. We can talk. [Laughter in the galleries.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. We can talk, and perhaps that 
is sufficient from the standpoint—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair must announce 
that he intends to preserve order in the Chamber. The rule 
requires that the galleries shall be cleared if there is disorder, 
and the Chair will enforce the rule. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I do. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The Senator said that when we got back 
here we could discuss nothing else than prohibition; but when 
we get back on the 26th day of August, or the 24th day of August, 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 


we will have the morning hour each morning, and, in addition 
to that, the bill can be temporarily laid aside if there is anything 
that is more important for consideration. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Oh, by unanimous consent, of 
course, we can do anything; but the Senator realizes that in the 
heat of the argument of a question such as will confront us 
then there will be no unanimous consent. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, the Senator from California 
made the statement that he alone was willing to go on with 
the business before us. I voted against the recess, I am willing 
to go on, but when I know that the great majority—I think all, 
with the exception of three, as already stated—after this seven 
months’ session desire to go home for a few days, I am not going 
to interpose any objection. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire to present an amend- 
ment to the unanimous-consent agreement, so that there can be 
no further objection to it, in my opinion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair calls the atten- 
tion of the Senator to the fact that-this is a request for unani- 
mous consent and is not subject to amendment. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. SMOOT. Why, Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There is no doubt that 
Senators can discuss it and agree upon it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
allow me at least to propose this amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That is not necessary. It 
is not in the form of a motion, as the Chair understands. 

Mr. SMOOT. After the proposed unanimous-consent agree- 
ment as stated from the desk I suggest adding the following: 

Provided, That in case an emergency arises, Senator Martin shall 
notify Senators thereof, and they shall reconvene on the day mentioned 


by him, and thereafter the Senate will proceed to the consideration of 
ness. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I was just drawing 
a similar provision, including also the leader on the other side 
of the Chamber. I understand the difficulty about it, because 
he is sick, but I was unwilling myself to offer it without includ- 
ing both leaders. For my part, I think we ought to adopt the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, I have said 
that I will not object to the original unanimous-consent agree- 
ment. I do object, notwithstanding the high esteem and the 
great regard I have for the Senator mentioned in this par- 
ticular case, to the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then, I withdraw the proposed amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
original proposed unanimous-consent agreement? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I suggest the same 
language, substituting the name of the Vice President. Would 
that be acceptable to the Senator? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I will say that I shall not ob- 
ject to the original unanimous-consent agreement that is asked. 
I wish to preserve my view upon that matter; that is all. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. One moment, please, Mr. President, 
before the request is put. 

Mr. NORRIS. If I am recognized, I should like to proceed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Nebraska 
has the floor. í 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Oh, I beg pardon. 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to say something in reference to this 
matter. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I thought the Chair was about to 
put the unanimous-consent agreement to the Senate. 

Mr. NORRIS. ‘That is the reason why I took the floor, or one 
of the reasons, 

While in my judgment the original unanimous-consent propo- 
sition is entirely unnecessary, and one that ought not to be 
offered at all—it seems to me we could save it all by simply 
doing nothing about it, since there is an understanding that 
without an emergency no business will be transacted until that 
time, and there is not any doubt that it will be carried out—the 
original suggestion there prohibits the Senate, when it meets 
and transacts morning business, from even passing a Senate 
resolution by unanimous consent or anything of the kind. It 
ean not be done. If the Senate is to meet at all, it ought to 
have the right by unanimous consent to adopt some motion 
besides a motion to adjourn, and yet that would be out of 
order under the proposed unanimous-consent agreement. Now, 
I do not like to object to it, but it does seem to me that the 
Senate ought not to tie itself up as tight as that. That is, in 


et 
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effect, an adjournment contrary to the Constitution of, the 
United States, because only one motion will be in order, and 
that is a motion to adjourn, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to call the attention of 
the Senate to the fact that this unanimous-consent agreement 
is in the exact words in which we have had other unanimous- 
consent agreements for this purpose, I will suggest to the 
Senator that there will be very few Senators here, perhaps 
not to exceed half a dozen, and it is hardly fair to say that they 
could agree here to pass Senate resolutions. 

Mr. NORRIS. At least it could be said in their behalf that 
they are here, and those who are away ought not to object to 
their transacting any business that may legitimately come be- 
fore them, especially if they can do it by unanimous consent, 
It would always be in the power of any Senator so inclined to 
defeat it by making the point of no quorum. That would always 
he in order; but there are n good many things that it might be 
desirable to do. I do not like to object to the agreement, how- 
ever, if almost everybody is satisfied with it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the pro- 
posed unanimous-consent agreement? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I desire. to suggest 
the following amendment, and submit it to the Senator from 
California [Mr. Jounson] with the very earnest hope that he 
will accept it. I do think we ought to have some way by which 
we can ourselves bring the Senate into session, if it is necessary, 
before the close of this period, and I ask the especial attention 
of the Senator from California: 

Provided, however, That whenever, before the 22d day of August, 1918, 
a quorum of the Senate is found to be present the Senate may, by unani- 
mous consent, vacate this agreement, such action to take effi three days 
thereafter. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, if the Senator 
will yield, to my mind that is far better than the original agree- 
ment; and I want to make plain to you that, while I am pro- 
testing aguinst this adjournment, because I think it is our duty 
to remain here on the job, nevertheless, because of the over- 
whelming sentiment here, I do not propose to enter an objection 
to the original proposed unanimous-consent agreement or to 
this, which is presented by the Senator from Georgia. I think 
it adds something, at least, to the original proposal. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator 
from Utah if he will not accept the suggestion made by the 
Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is perfectly satisfactory to me, and it seems 
to me that it covers every objection that possibly could be 

raised. 

Mr. NORRIS. I ask, Mr. President, to have the Secretary 
read it again. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
suggested addition to the proposed unanimous-consent agree- 
ment. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to add, at the end of the pro- 
posed unanimous-consent agreement, the following words: 


Provided, however, That whenever, before the 22d day of August, 
1918, a quorum of the Senate is found to be present, the Senate ma 
by unanimous consent, vacate this agreement, such action to ta è 
effect three days thereafter, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr, President, I want to ask another question 
of the Senator from Georgia. His amendment says “when a 
quorum is present.” I do not know that it is very serious; but 
if there is already a quorum present, why provide that three 
days must elapse before the Senate can proceed to transact 
business? i 

Mr, SMITH of Georgia. In order that the absent Senators, 
who are not aware of the fact that we are about to proceed with 
business, may have an opportunity to get here. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Is there objection to the pro- 

1 unanimous-consent agreement as amended? 

Mr. FRANCE. Mr. President, I shall not object, but I desire 
to state that my views coincide with those expressed by the 
Senator from California [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and the unanimous-consent agreement is en- 
tered into. 

The agreement as finally adopted is as follows: 

imo t tha ith Monday, Jul 

. Re eee O AAAS Angtat 44, IDIS. the Bohate wth moore 
each Monday and eiae ‘aad on on Thu ureday, eit as 22, 1918 the 
Sennte will adjourn until Saturday, August 24, 1918, and at the ‘lose 
of the routine morning business of each Monday and Thursda 

Senate will adjourn, and that during 8 from July 18 20 to 
August 24, 1918, no business other than rou morning business will 
he transacted and that no bills or resolutions shall be passed: Provided, 
however, That whenever, before the 22d day of August, 1918, a quorum 
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EULOGIES ON THE LATE SENATOR NEWLANDS. 


Mr, PITTMAN, Mr. President, after consultation with the 
senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Manrix], I desire to give 
notice that on Monday, the 26th day of August, following the 
routine morning business, I shall ask that the unfinished busi- 
ness be temporarily laid aside, that the Senate may have an 
opportunity to pay respect to the memory of the late Senator 
Francis G. NEWLANDS. 


MOVEMENTS OF SOLDIERS’ MAIL (S. DOC. NO. 266.) 


Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, the Postmaster Gen- 
eral has made reply to a Senate resolution relative to the move- 
ments of the mails to and from our troops and auxiliaries 
abroad. It is always customary to print the replies to resolu- 
tions of the Senate directed to any one of the oflicers of the 
Cabinet; but this response was referred to the Committce on 
Printing without a request for its printing, to which no one 
would have objected. I therefore ask that the reply be printed 
as a public document. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 15 minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened. 


NAMING A PRESIDING OFFICER, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The present occupant of the 
chair, thinking it likely that he may not be able to be present 
on each occasion when the Senate meets under the agreement 
as to recesses and nontransaction of business, asks unanimous 
consent of the Senate to designate JohN H. BANKHEAD, a Sena- 
tor from the State of Alabama, to occupy the chair should he 
be so absent prior to the 24th day of August next. Is there 
objection to that request and to such designation as stated? 
The Chair hears none. 

ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. MARTIN. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 9 o’clock and 10 minutes 
p. m., Saturday, July 13. 1918) the Senate adjourned until Mon- 
day, July 15, 1918, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS. 


Erecutive nominations received by the Senate July 13 (legista- 
tire day of July 11), 1918. 


ASSISTANT Cuter INSPECTOR or LOCOMOTIVE Borers, 


John M. Hall to be assistant chief inspector of locomotive 
boilers, vice Pack, appointed chief inspector. 
STEAMBOAT-INSPECTION SERVICE. 
Frederick J. Meno, of Michigan, to be supervising inspector 
eighth district, Steamboat-Inspection Service, Department of 


Commerce. (By promotion from local inspector of hulls at 
Detroit, Mich., vice Charles H. Westcott, deceased.) ~ 


APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY, 
To be major generals in the line of the Army with rank from 
July 12, 1918, 

Maj. Gen. William Crozier. 

Maj. Gen. Henry G. Sharpe. 
To be Quartermaster General with the rank of major general for 

a period of four years from date of appointment. 
Brig. Gen. Harry L. Rogers. 


To be Chief of Ordnance with the rank of major general for a 
period of four years from date of appointment, 


Brig. Gen. Clarence C. Williams. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY, 
COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. 


Maj. Laurence C. Brown, Coast Artillery Corps, to be leu- 
tenant colonel with rank from June 11, 1918. 

Capt. William H. Wilson, Coast Artillery Corps, to be major 
with rank from June 11, 1918. 
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CORPS. OF ENGENEERS. 
To be first lieutenants with rank from June 12, 1918. 


Second Lieut. John P. Dean, Corps of Engineers. 
Second Lieut. Patrick H. Timothy, jr., Corps of Engineers. 
Second Lieut. Hugh J. Casey, Corps of Engineers. 
Second Lieut. Robert E. Hamilton, Corps of Engineers. 
Second Lieut. Patrick H. Tansey, Corps of Engineers, 
Second Lieut. Hans Kramer, Corps of Engineers. 
Second Lieut. Albert G. Matthews, Corps of Engineers. 
Second Lieut. Amos B. Shattuck, jr., Corps of Engineers. 
Second Lieut, Leland H. Hewitt, Corps of Engineers. 
Second Lieut. Michael C. Grenata, Corps of Engineers. 
Second Lieut. Preston W. Smith, Corps of Engineers. 
Second Lieut. Thomas F. Kern, Corps of Engineers. 
Second Lieut. Ralph E. Cruse, Corps of Engineers. 
Second Lieut. Lewis T. Ross, Corps of Engineers. 
Second Lieut. Roland Stenzel, Corps of Engineers. 
Second Lieut. Charles F. Baish, Corps of Engineers. 
Second Lieut. Clarence L. Adcock, Corps: of Engineers. 
Second Lieut. Keryn ap Rice, Corps of Engineers. * 
Second Lieut. Charles S. Ward, Corps of Engineers. 
Second Lieut. Henry M. Underwood, Corps of Engineers. 
Second Lieut. James B. Newman, jr., Corps of Engineers, 
Second Lieut. James M. Young, Corps of Engineers. 
Second Lient. James C. Marshall, Corps of Engineers. 
Second Lieut. Walter E. Lorence, Corps of Engineers. 
Second Lieut. Meyer L. Casman, Corps of Engineers. 
Second Lieut. Lucius Du B. Clay, Corps of Engineers. 
Second Lient. Lloyd E. Mielenz, Corps of Engineers. 
Second Lient. Pierre A. Agnew, Corps of Engineers. 
Second Lieut, Alexander M. Neilson, Corps of Engineers. 
Second Lieut. Hoel S. Bishop, jr., Corps of Engineers. 
Second Lieut. Charles E. McKee, Corps of Engineers. 
Second Lieut. Robert H. Elliott, Corps of Engineers. 
Second Lieut. Samuel D. Sturgis, jr., Corps of Engineers. 
Second Lieut. Thomas H. Nixon, Corps of Engineers. 
Second Lieut. Anderson L. W. Moore, Corps of Engineers. 
Second Lieut. Reginald Whitaker, Corps of Engineers. 
Second Lieut. Eugene M. Caffey, Corps of Engineers, 
CHAPLAIN, 
Chaplain Marmaduke A. Seymour, National Army, to be 
chaplain in the Regular Army, with rank of first Heatenant, 
from July 11, 1918. 


PROVISIONAL APPOINTMENT, BY PROMOTION, IN THE ARMY, 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS. 5 


Second Lieut. Alfred S. Niles, Corps of Engineers, to be first 
lieutenant with rank from May 15, 1918. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed ty the Senate July 13 (legis- 
latire day of July 11), 1918. 
ASSISTANT CHIEF INSPECTOR OF LOCOMOTIVE BOILERS. 


1 M. Hall to be Assistant Chief Inspector of Locomotive 
ilers. 
MEMBER OF THE FEDERAL Farm Loan BOARD. 


Charles E. Lobdell to be a member of the Federal Farm Loan 


REGISTER or LAND OFFICE. 


William R. McGill to be register of the land office at Fort 
Sumner, N. Mex. 


STEAMBOAT-INSPECTION SERVICE. 


Frederick J. Meno, of Michigan, to be supervising inspector, 
eighth district. 


Board. 


Coast AND GEODETIC SURVEY, 


Andrew C. Witherspoon to be junior hydrographic and geo- 
detie engineer. 
Henry W. Hemple to be aid. 


APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY. 

To be Major Generals. 
Maj. Gen. William Crozier. 
Maj. Gen. Henry G. Sharpe. 
To be Chief of Ordnance with the rank of Majer General. 
Brig. Gen. Clarence C. Williams. 

MEDICAL CORPS. 
To be first lieutenunts. 


Robert Adwood Corbin. 
Jumes Craig Small. 


John William Billingsley. 
Edgar Matthias Medlar. 
William James Carroll. 
Harry Aloysius Bishop. 
Martin Robert Broman. 
Charles William Peabody. 
David Albertus Gregory. 
Robert Sydney Cunningham, 
Tate Benton Collins. 
Thomas Scott McClanahan, 
Harold Augustus Spilman. 
Benjamin James Slater, 
Harvey Welton Snyder, 
Carl Freund. 

James Arthur Buchanan. 
Juan Higinio Font. 
Francis Elwood Weatherby. 
Willard Harry Waterons. 
John Arthur Keyton. 
Stephen Horace Curtis, 
Auda Vee Cash. 

Philip Henry Clarke. 
Ernest Boling Saye. 

Levy Steven Johnson. 
Horace Edward Auringer. 
Walter Francis Tolson. 
Lawrence Leonard Blackburn. 
Roy Wilford Layton. 
William Francis Greaney. 
Clayton Lloyd McCoy. 
Joseph Kopecky. 

John Edward Dwyer, jr. 
Bowers Hewitt Growt. - 
John Earl Stanton. 

Rawley Watt Ward. 
Arthur Venton Murtha. 
Hugh Jefferson Davis. 
Robert. Guy Fuller. 

James Joseph Fitzgerald. 
Leland Oliver Walter Moore. 
Ralph Gilmer Willy. 
Luther Remi Moore. 
Michael Gerard Healy. 


Leo Thomas Mullahey, 3 
Alexander Farish Robertson, jr. 
Vincent Gorman Smith. 


PROVISIONAL APPOINTMENT, BY PROMOTION, IN THE ARMY. 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS. 
Second Lieut. Alfred S. Niles to be first lieutenant, 


PROMOTION IN THE ARMY. 
ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT. 
Lieut. Col. Kenneth Morton to be colonel. 


COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. 


Maj. Lawrence C. Brown to be lieutenant colonel. 
Capt. William H. Wilson to be major. 


CORPS OF ENGINEERS. 


To be first lieutenants. 


Second Lieut. John P. Dean. 
Second Lieut. Patriek H. Timothy, jr. 
Second Lieut. Hugh J. Casey. 
Second Lieut. Robert E. Hamilton. 
Second Lieut. Patrick H. Tansey. 
Second Lieut. Hans Kramer. 
Second Lieut. Albert G. Matthews. 
Second Lieut, Amos B. Shattuck, jr. 
Second Lieut. Leland H. Hewitt. 
Second Lieut. Michael C. Grenata, 
Second Lieut. Preston W. Smith, 
Second Lieut. Thomas F. Kern. 
Second Lieut. Ralph E. Cruse. 
Second Lieut.. Lewis T. Ross. 
Second Lieut. Roland Stenzel. 
Second Lieut. Charles F. Baish. 
Second: Lieut. Clarence L. Adcock. 
Second Lieut. Keryn ap Rice. 
Second Lieut. Charles S. Ward. 
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Second Lieut, Henry M. Underwood. 
Second Lieut. James B. Newman, jr. i 
Second Lieut. James M. Young. g 
Second Lieut. James C. Marshall. 
Second Lieut. Walter E. Lorence. l 
Second Lieut. Meyer L. Cannon. 
Second Lieut. Lucius Du B. Clay. { 
Second Lieut. Lloyd E. Niclens. 
Second Lieut. Pierre A. Agnew. 
Second Lieut. Alexander M. Neilson. 
Second Lieut. Hoel S. Bishop, jr. 
Second Lieut. Charles E. McKee. -:: 
Second Lieut. Robert H. Elliott. | 
Second Lieut. Samuel D. Sturgis, jr. f 
Second Lieut. Thomas H. Nixon. i 
Second Lieut. Anderson T. W. Moore. f 
Second Lieut. Reginald Whitaker. t 
Second Lieut. Eugene M. Caffey. *. 


PEOMOTIONS IN THE NAT. x 


Marine Gunner Henry L. Hulbert to be second lieutenant in 
the Marine Corps. 


, 


REJECTION. 


Exccutive nomination rejected by the Senate July 13 (legislative 
day of July 11), 1918. 


W. II. B. Carter to be postmaster at Polson, Mont. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
SATURDAY, July 13, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

God of the ages, our fathers’ God and our God, author of 
liberty, we bow at its sacred shrine and would pour out our 
oblations in praise and gratitude to Thee for all the blessings 
vouchsafed to us as freemen; and we pray that Thy blessing 
may follow us and our allies in this last struggle, we trust, for 
the sacred rights of men. 

We thank Thee that all kindred nations associated with us 
in the mighty struggle for liberty joined in the celebration of 
our natal day, and we bless Thee for the preparations now 
being made throughout our land to join with suffering France 
in the celebration of her natal day, the fall of the Bastille. 


“The fellowship of kindred minds 
Is like to that above.” 


May it hearten them and us and all lovers of liberty to press 
forward to a victory for peace, through Him who taught us 
the way, and the truth, and the life. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Sharkey, announced that the President had, on July 12, 1918, 
approved and signed joint resolution and bill of the following 
titles: : 

H. J. Res. 313. Joint resolution providing for the disposition 
of moneys represented in the Alfred Bernard Nobel peace prize, 
awarded in 1906; and 

II. R. 10021. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county commissioners of Trumbull County, Ohio, to construct, 
operate, and maintain a bridge and approaches thereto across 
the Mahoning River in the State of Ohio. 

ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 

Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that this day they had presented to the President of the United 
States, for his approval, the following bills: 

H. R. 12229. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said 
war; and 

H. R. 12100. An act to amend the act approved September 7, 
1916, entitled “An act to establish a United States Shipping 
Board for the purpose of encouraging, developing, and creating 
a naval auxiliary and naval reserve and a merchant marine to 
meet the requirements of the commerce of the United States with 
its Territories and possessions and with foreign countries; to 
regulate carriers by water in the foreign and interstate commerce 
of the United States, and for other purposes.” 


NATIONAL HOLIDAY OF FRANCE. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the resolution which I send to the 
Clerk's desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the resolution 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolution (H. Res. 419) extending greetings to the Republic of France 
upon the anniversary of its national holiday, and urging the people 
of the United States to observe July 14, Bastille Day, as a mark of 
regard for the people of France. 


Whereas the people and the Government of the Republic of France 
have expressed their friendship for the United States by celebrating 
the Fourth of July; and 

Whereas the 14th of July, the national holiday of France, is similar 
in its . to our Fourth of July; and 

Whereas it is fitting that the American people should express their ap- 
preciation for the celebration in France of our Independence Day 
and their admiration for the sublime courage with which the people 
of France have for nearly four years defended the liberties of the 
world and give voice to the unalterable determination of America 


to support the common cause of free nations to the utmost limits . 


of our resources: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolred, That the House of Representatives of the United States of 
America hereby tenders fraternal greetings from the people of the 
United States of America to tho, people of the Republic of France, and 
urges all our citizens to observe the national holiday of France, July 14, 
as a mark of special regard for our associate nation. 

Resolved further, That the Secretary of State be directed to transmit 
a copy of this resolution to the President of the Republic of France. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, and I do not 
intend to object, I wish to say that I objected to the resolution 
which the gentleman offered yesterday, but I have no objection 
to this resolution, which I have seen and which seems pecul- 
iarly fit and should be passed by the House, a similar one having 
been passed by a coordinate branch of Congress. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I would like to ask whether this resolution 
has been submitted to any committee of the House. s 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have not submitted it to any committee. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I wish to say that it is easily 
within the province and ability of any Member of this House 
to present a clever, patriotic resolution. He has a right to do 
it, I suppose. He can be as patriotic as he pleases, but when 
he introduces a resolution which commits the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and asks for its immediate passage without consid- 
eration by a committee, it seems fo me he takes liberties with this 
great body. I am making the statement deliberately because on 
the Fourth of July a Member of the House rose, offered a reso- 
lution which was couched in patriotic terms, which any Mem- 
ber might write, asking unanimous consent to insert it in the 
Recorp. The unanimous consent was not given, although after- 
wards it appeared in the Recorp. It was one of those “ We, the 
people of the United States,” resolves, with certain preambles, 
that may or may not have comported to the dignity of the House 
of Representatives. 

While I sympathize with what the gentleman from Kentucky 
has in mind, the resolution which he proposes provides that the 
Congress of the United States shall, through the Department 
of State, say so-and-so to the people of France and the world. 
It remains the literary production of the gentleman from Ken- 


tucky, however, and I think it is taking a great liberty with ` 


the Congress of the United States to ask that it be adopted, no 
matter how patriotic, without some deliberation by a committee 
of this body. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. This does not commit the Congress of the 
United States to anything; it simply is an expression of the 
House of Representatives. It is similar in tenor to the resolu- 


tion passed yesterday by the Senate. It does not commit Con- 


gress in any respect. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Now, we have the word of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts backing up the resolution of the 
gentleman from Kentucky, but no committee of this House in 
a deliberative meeting has determined to recommend a resolu- 
tion of this kind. Even its accuracy as to grammar has not been 
scrutinized. : 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I am reserving my objection for the pur- 
pose of calling attention to the danger of permitting a Member 
of the House, whether he be a Democrat, a Socialist, a Re- 
publican, or a Prohibitionist, to inject his ideas into a resolu- 
tion and have them given out to the world as the action of the 
Congress of the United States. Only a little while ago a reso- 
lution was introduced by a Member of the House which re- 
solved that a certain song composed by one of his constituents 
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should be declared the national anthem of the United States. 
It was dropped in the box, and everybody knows what that 
means. It means nothing, except that a bill has been intro- 
duced, yet the publisher of that song put on the front page 
that it had been indorsed by the Congress of the United States 
in the resolution introduced by Mr. So-and-So—a fine advertise- 
ment fo> the gentleman who introduced the resolution. Surely 
a Member of the House who has a brilliant idea or a patriotic 
suggestion should be willing to wait a minute or two and let 
the matter be referred to a committee. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts may indorse the idea of the gentleman from 
Kentucky, but even so it ought to be considered by a committee 
before it goes forth as the action of Congress. 

Mr, WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Not for the present. Having 
been in session with the Ways and Means Committee for several 
weeks discussing the question of lobbies and propaganda, I have 
learned and seen enough of the manner in which so-called 
patriotic movements start fires under the people of the United 
States and their Congressmen in the interest of certain selfish 
interests sometimes that I hesitate before I accept as gospel 
everything which some Member may introduce in a resolution. 
Having said what I desired to say, I shall not object to what 
appears to be a patriotic resolution, but I intend to watch such 
resolutions hereafter. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I shall not object, and I should not have said anything in re- 
gard to this matter, if it had not been for the remarks of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, which, I fear, may be misunder- 
stood. The resolution before the House is an eminently proper 
one, couched in dignified language, similar, at least in its pur- 
port, to the resolution which has been adopted in the Senate. 
To-morrow is the anniversary of the fall of the Bastille, one of 
the great days in the world’s history. I believe every Member 
of the House is thoroughly in sympathy with the purpose of the 
resolution, and I hope it will not only be not objected to, but 
that it will pass by a unanimous vote. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause]. The 
Chair hears none. The question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Connetty of Kansas, indefinitely, on account of ofi- 
cial business; and 

To Mr. BUTLER, indefinitely, on account of important business, 


PNEUMATIC TUBES, 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting therein a letter 
from the Postmaster General to the chairman of the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads, Hon. JohN A. Moon. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by publishing 
therein a letter from the Postmaster General to the chairman of 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

‘The letter referred to is as follows: 

OFFICE or THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., June 29, 1918. 
Hor. JOHN A. Moon 


Chairman Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Jupan Moon: Just a line to congratulate you u the final 
outcome of the contest with the pneumatic-tube incubus, cou: no 
one 1 ago i ate te eat a = m rr was, from 
@ pos stan nt, u n an promi extravagan ce 
ay —— ou have been an hing this Imposition 


absolutely indefensible. 

upon the P: Service for many years, and to Fag more than any 

other person the Postal Establishment Is indebted for the fact that we 
peat last and for all time free from this unnecessary and unjustifiable 
urden. 

In this connection, I also avail myself of the 7 to thank 
vou for the splendid services 7 — have rendered the Post ce Depart- 
ment in the Improvement of the mail service since you have been ir- 
man of the Post Office Committee. It was la y through your aid 
that there has been whe ts about the snenge in the Aha Ak of com- 
pensating the railroads for mañ transportation. For an antiquated, 


obsolete, uneconomical system requiring quadrennial weighi of the 
mails by sections, which was not only unsatisfactory but un to the 
department and under which the ds were afforded grounds for 


eomplaint that inadeguate compensation was being received for sery- 
ices rendered, there been substituted a modern system which is 
thoroughly scientific and under which, when it has been finally a 
proved by the Interstate Commerce Commission and a fair rate fixed, 
the department will be in an attitude where it can call for no more space 
than is needed for efficient service and can pay for such space no more 
and no less than a fair rate to be fixed by an impartial tribunal. 

The space-basis system is fair and just alike to the Government and 
the railroads. It relieved the department of a vexatious and what 
apparently was a perennial controversy with the railroads. With your 


helpful assistance as chairman 
partment has been able to so adjus' 


you fathered the par post, a beneficent godsend to the masses of 
e people, who have been quick to avail themselves of its advantages. 

It was largely through your efforts that the first step has been taken 
toward the eater xs an equitable second-class ge rate, under which 
the department partly relieved of the burdensome subsidy to maga- 
zines and newspapers, against which the various heads of the depart- 
ment have been crying out for years. 

Under your administration as chairman efforts have been constantly 
made, and with a degree of commendable success, to strip the Postal 
Service of every es of favoritism and privil and you are en- 
titled to take much pride and comfort in the fect t our Postal Sery- 
ice to-day is the equal in efficiency if not superior to any in the world. 

I feel sure that in the future there will be no abatement of your 
energy, but that you will continue to give your valuable assistance in 
brin g about certain other postal reforms which are needed. If we 
could place post-office appointments for first, second, and third class 
offices under the classified civil service by the law and thus make per- 
manent the divorcement of the department from all politics; and if we 
could secure a larger authority under the law for increasing the num- 
ber of branch post effices, thus effecting not only great economy but a 
greater simplification of the accounting system; if we could secure 
authority under law for the department to bond its own 5 by 
a plan of levying a small assessment, thus creating a guaranty fund as 
security against losses of postal funds; and if we could postalize the 
telegraphs and telephones, I feel that you could lay down the burden 
of your chairmanship with a feeling of confidence that certainly never 

the past, and probably never in the future, would the record made 


surpassed, 

Again 3 want to extend to you, 4 for myself as head of the 

de; nt and all those who are responsible with me for its proper and 

a 8 sincere thanks for your splendid and valuable as- 
nee to us. 


Your friend, (Signed) A. S. BURLESON. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recor» in respect to a misunderstanding 
about the vote upon the draft and volunteers. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the man- 
ner indicated. Is there objection? 

Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, on what does the gentleman intend to extend his remarks? 

Mr. LITTLE. On the draft and volunteers—upon a mis- 
understanding about the vote. 

Mr. BARNHART. To be the gentleman’s own remarks? 

Mr. LITTLE. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


STANDARDIZATION OF SCREW THREADS. 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. X 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, there is upon the Speaker's table 
a conference report upon the bill (H. R. 10852) providing for 
the appointment of a commission to standardize screw threads. 
That conference report has been on the Speaker’s table for some 
days. The chairman of the committee reporting the bill has been 
necessarily called from the city and the other members of the 
conference committee are out of the city at this time, The bili 
was passed by a practically unanimous vote by both branches 
of Congress and it is very desirous to have the conference report 
agreed to and the bill become a law. My inquiry is this: Can 
any other member of that committee, who was not a member of 
the conference committee, or can I, as the one who introduced 
the bill originally, call up the conference report for adoption? 

The SPEAKER. It is rather irregular, but the Chair will 
recognize the gentleman to cell it up after we get through with 
the vote upon the President’s veto on the Agricultural appro- 
priation bill. 


DEPARTMENT EMPLOYEES SUBJECT TO MILITARY SERVICE. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following communi- 
cation from the Secretary of War, which was ordered to be 
printed in the Record and to lie upon the Speaker's table: 


War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, July 11, 1918. 
The SPEAKER or THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Sm: In response to House resolution No. 371, of June 3, 1918, I 
transmit herewith a list showing the number of men in the service of 
the War Department at Washington who were on June 5, 1917, between 
the ages of 21 and 31 years for whom requests for exemption from mill- 
ta uty or deferred classification have been asked by the department 
and allowed, the name and home address cf each such person, the char- 
acter of work he is performing, and the length of time he has been in 
such service ; a similar list of those who have received commis- 
sions since date of exemption. 

Another list of persons employed in the field service of the depart- 
ment will be submitted as soon as the data therefor can be obtained. 

Very respectfully, 
Newton D. BAKER, 
Secretary of War. 
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List showing the number haa fag eee the District o f Columbia who were on June 5, 1917, between the of 21 and 81 years for whom ri 
{for exemption from ml ö de part ment a and allowed, the name and home address o, T 


he is performing, and uay eed ron sone n such 


Office. Character of work. 


Length of time in service. 


SSES SmS Secretary of War.. .. Hazleton, Pa... .. . .. . Preparing reports to the Auditor for the War De- | Appointed July 5, 1917. 


t of changes submitted in status of civilian 
employeas. Physically e for 1 
service and placed in Class 1, limited (for clerical 

service onl: Rosas 15 exemption. 
S pig oe pst eat B reser of the aball and aptitude displayed by. 

„Washington, D — while an 1 of aal ram Lag see —_ 

pe: perseverance and c 5 p n 
duty, Mr. Albertson was p! in charge of the 
statis section of the Ale division of this 
office sneaks a month ag, ena! — 22 of organ- 
ization, and has had im te supervision of 
that saction ever haere This — ta which now 


The Adjutant General 


eer as tks prepa ot of the yao 

avost Marshal G 9 determin- 
ing the quotas of the several It is also 
engaged upon certain organization work connected 
with the h the Brom 2 notification to relatives concern- 
fry important wore fuer demanded by 

impor work, fs urgen 

the public and Mr. Albertson is pap Spenco only man th 
this office who is now available for the supervision 


— that r — Da agile good 
Bert C. Gard do 2117 G Street NW., Wash- Bl reason ot the ability iy sptilude ais displayed b 
. W b e R TEO Mads B. 9 hime wate an oon 5 8 — ary 


his great perseverance close app! ion to 
duty, . . Gardner has been placed in charge of 
the arrangement, filing, and active operation of 
the enlisted records of this office, now in 
has immedia‘ 


tance in the successful on of the work of 
the office. . 


the 
is the only 
man in the office who ia bow available for the 


nce, 
qualities, Shi or atch are p Possessed by 
By reason of the ability aptitude displayed by 
im while an employee of this otee, cou 


his great aoe close ap — 5 th 
duty, Mr. he was selected some time ago for 

the important ition of assistant chief of the 

— and ar = of this office. a eon 
on occupied r. Kothe requires m no 

Knowiedge o of 8 rmy 

— 55 ramifications and details, 


but experience, good Judgment, and administra- 
8 all of w are possessed by him, 
and he is the 6 the office who is 
now available for geina poltin 
That Edward H. 1 
Miscel Di 


Charles Kothe 4 . d. 1436 R Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


and received from the American E 


‘orces; thoroughly trained in 

88 work and his services are — A eps in 
ion therewith; that the demand for com- 

pant petent eode clerks is 2 ae the ä sod and 

hat Mr. Hes3’s absence from 
seriously interfere with its pt ot aistatoh: that 
for these reasons the said Edward H. Hess is neces- 
eee eee effective operation of the 
Miscellaneous Division of The kanape General’s 
Office and can not be replaced by another person 
without substantial, loss in the adequate 


a a force of 89 are 

heared to duty in office of the chief clerk, ees 
all matters . to * ant binding for 
the Quartermaster Corps, advertisinz an] mis- 
8 duties connected with the Office Service 


ran 
Principal clerk of the Expeditionary Cable Branch, 
han ilinz 6 from Gen. Pershing 


Charles Geisenfeld = Quartermaster General so Street, Milwaukee, 
Fairfield, Adams County, 
| Pa, 


1810 Calvert Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 


inz to Corps business. 
st w Street, Brooklyn, clerk in the Bakery Division, enzaged in very 
N. Y, 8 work in that divisio. 
Natick, R. 1. AT gs upon statistical work in the Subsistence 
r 521955 Osc nsensacedacnsavecees 409 Eleventh Street, Port- | Has special qualifications in railroad work ani is 


enzaged upon work requirinz a technical knowl- 
edge ö ani familiarity with Army 
Employed as a statistical draftsman 


Assistant chief examiner, Mr. Lafrentz’s commis- 
sion is pen ling as a captain in the National Army. 


land, Oreg. 


John C. Evan;z......:5..5.-.-- = ccc 21 Regent Street, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 
Arthur F. Lafrentz. New York City Å... 


Appointed Jan. 3, 1917. 


Appointed Nov. 1, 1916. . 


Appointed Feb. 1, 1912. 


Appointed May 14, 1917. 


1 1 tee 
Resigned Nov 
Reinstated June, 1917. 


Appointed Aug. 27, 1909. 


i 


Appointed Juy, 115 
Resigned Oct. 
Reinstated June, 1217. 
Appointed Oct. 2, 1917. 
Appointed Jan. 11, 1918. 


Appointed Aug. 8, 1917. 


Appointed Dec. 19, 1917. 
Appointed Jan, 5, 1918. 
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Name. Office. Home address. Character of work. Length of time in service. 
5 e a ne ce Material man SiN Nov. 28, 1917. 
anda sua EDE F I 1013 Asquith, SAA; Buyer of materials . . Since Tuly 15, 1917. 
6 eee berlani Apart - Principal cler Sinnes Juno 9, 1917, 
7 2517 9 Street F777 Since Jun? 1, 1917. 
NW., Washington, D. C. 
Riverdale, MA. Technical assistant: . ccessecs-ssc0se- Since June 17, 1917. 


Fall River, Mass In clerical charge bi the Fortification and Mapping | Appointed Jan. 2, 1912. 
Section, responsible for the administration of a 
mares containing 15 clerks. Owing to a lack of 

xperienced emplo namg in the section, he is 
compelled: in addition to the supervisory work 
ee incumbent on a chief fo vee to han- 

; 3 on of a tue dean work, 
necessi a upon of Govern- 
ment accounting, of the constructional details of 
fortifications, mechezzeal details of appurte- 

nances, technical detalls of ma) „ and laws 

— te pete, paar gt itles, leases, and 
licenses affecting Government land, and all other 
activities of the Engineer mont regarding 


seacoast tary ping. : 
Ray W. Ireland . 9 eee Huntington, Huntington | Assistant Chief of the N and Construction Appointed Apr. 4, 1913. 
County, Ind. Division, comprising about 70employees. Owing 


Joseph W. Kimbel........-- 92 8 . Riverside, Northumberland 8 pad matters as "Tar wha of bridge ige plans Appointed July 22, 1913. 
County, Pa. the granting of e wh TS, g 
other structuresin 


character, received in on with war opera- 
5 be handled with the utmost ea 


handle the duties of Mr. 
Leland H. Schenck. 4 do S Topeka, K ans Handie ail aad matters in the Equipment and | Appointed Oct. 29, 1917 
Construction Division. The appropriations han- 
dled pry 7 current fiscal year aggregato 
about $400,909,009. 2 duties require, di. 
tion to greater care and accuracy than is apenas 
by the a person, a very considerable knowl- 
odes of Departmen financial methods. 
No other employee is available or can be rently 
trained to the duties of Mr. Schenck. 
Emmett C. Bailey. ........-- Chief Signal Offleer Milwaukee, Wiss. Radio engineer in the trans-Atlantic special radio Appointed Mar. 25, 1918. 
stations section of the radio development section. 
George A. Graham . Baltimore, Md Specification engineer Appointed Sept. 15, 1913. 
r Aircraft Production 54 N Avenue, Jersey a chief inspector Ya miscellaneous supplies, | 8 months. 
y, N. J. 
Chas. B. Blanchard... ECC Broo! DO SS In ce of of in sot EIT furloughs section, personnel | 33 months, 
R. E. G. Chauveau... P 3 of ignition, inspection department. 7 months. 
Elmer A. Clark 4 TA 5. a ” Motol Inspector, inspection department.................. 17 months, 
J. M. Glatt . eee A — Brighton, N 8 7 R t, inspection manual, inspection | 6} months. 
L. A. Cookson....... AY, Boke e 1414 V Street, Washington, | Acronautical mechanical engineer, inspection de- | 9 months. 
| D. C., apartment 403. partment. 
R. M.Crawiord..... PIPA PFS On sc I E R A ITIR TA New Haven, Conn 3 assistant ed t editor inspection manual, | 7 months, 
J. R. Crippen Assistant in fi wing production and distribution | 8 months, 
ol 8 and instrument depart- < 
a mp 5 of Chemical Section, Mate- 2 months, 
Mechanical! draf 8 Department months. 
ctor, Inspection Department months. 
Tester of airplane motors, Lubrication Department. 7 months. 
Tester, Lubrication Department 8 months. 
. Refining and laboratory expert, Lubrication De- 4 months. 
A 8 ity Place, Harvard, | Radio Inspector, „Inspection Department 7 months. 
L ͤ A FCC ae Street NW., Washing- canner mechanical engineer, Inspection De- | 6 months, 
Earle J. McClees.......--.-.-].-... ž 762 North eie Bert Street, | Production expert and assistant to head of Spares 44 months. 
S Philadelphia, Engine Production Section. 
A. McNaughton.............. eee Collingdale, . . Designer soen motor gauges, Production Engi- | 7 months. 
neering s 
Wm. H. Mitchell...........-. yes 1 North om Street, Bal- | Draftsman, Planning Department 44 months. 
Moritz Mueller. 1616 East Sixt on Street, | Aeronautical mechanical engineer, Inspection De- 4} months. 
Seattle, W. partment. 
Chicago, W Radio production e engineer, Ordnance and Instru- 2} months. 
ment Departm: 


- Goodyear Flying Field, Ak- „ Balloon Production Department.] 43 months. 


Ohio. 
W. F. Sandman Indianapolis, R Designer airplane motor gauges, Production Engi- | 9 months. 
neering Department 


Edwin G. Schloss 1- retlann ug East Seventy third Street, Production expert, Plywood Section, Materials De- | 2} months. 
ew Yor! partment. 

e Detroit, Mien Inspector, Lubrication Department 7 months. 

J. Charis Strott.... N ERE T, NES aie N Mechanical draftsman, Materials Department. -| 3 months. 

S. B. Vrooman, jr Inspector, Inspection Department 6} months. 
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List showing the number of men in the service of the War Department in the District of Columbia, ctc.—Continued. 


Home address. 


8 

Bio 
New York City. 
Cleveland, O 


Providence, R. I 


Character of work. 


Length of time in service. 


Appointed Dee. 27, 1917. 
Appointed Jan. 5, 1918. 


.| Appointed Oct. 28, 1917. 


Appointed Apr. 11, 1918. 
OSE. 20,1917. 


Appointed Nov. 16, 1917. 


ppointed Jan. 8, 1918. 


:| Appointed Dee. 10, 1917, 


Appointed Dec. 24, 1917. 
Appointed Oct. 15, 1917. 
Aree Nov. 7, 1917, 


a 
x Jan. 15,1918. 


Ap ? 

Appointed Nov. 8, 1917. 
Appointed Nov. 21, 1917. 
Appointed May 15, 1918, 
Appointed Apr. 30, 1918. 


Abpointed y 6, 1918. 
Appointed May 21, 1918, 


Appointed May 17, 1918 
Appointed May 6, 1918. 


Appointed May 4 5 
‘Appointed A . 20, 1918, 


Appointed Apr. 1, 1918. 
Appointed Apr. h 1918, 
Ap Apr. 25, 1918. 
Appointed Abr. 21, 1913, 
3 Mar, y 1918 


Appointed 6, 1918. 

Appointed Dee. 14, 1917. 

Appointed Nov. 12, 1917. 

Appointed Nov. 1, 1917. 

Appointed Sept. 17, 

Appointed Sept. 24, 1917, 
ppoin 


“| Appointed Dee. 31, 2917. 


Appointed Apr. 18, 191% 
1 Feo. ir 1918, 


; Operated Feb. 28, 1918: 


Appointed Mar. 13, 1918. 


.| Appointed Jan. 30, 1918. 


‘Appointed Mar. 2, 1918. 
Appointed Sept. 21, 1917. 


“| Appointed May S, 1017. 
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| 


Office. Character of work. Length of time in service, 


T. E. --| Philadelphia, Pa. Appointed Oct. 2, 1917. 
A. 8. Newport, Ky.. Appointed Oct. 26, 1917. 
2. Cleveland, Ohio Appointed Nov. 7, 1917. 

J. J. B W. „ Appointed Oct. 8, 1917. 
R. E. Appointed Doc. 13, 1917. 
J. O. -| Appointed Feb. 25, 1918. 

W. H. Baslet . 4 . 00 44 Chicago, III. Do. 

We Apbointed Sept. & 1917 
H. Co do. 5 s — P 8. $ 
O, Czi do.. 5 A e -| Appointed Nov. 26, 1917. 
ed S EA, do. . Se ..| Appointed Dec. 22, 1917. 

j : 3 xe :| Appointed Mar. 9, 1018. 

L. Du = È r — aS $ Appointed July 2, 1918, 
J. K. 4 P 8 „0. Appointed Jan. 26, 1918. 
a Norwood, Ohio... Appointed Sept. 17, 1917. 


Nashua, N. H.. 


Appointed Apr, 1, 1918. 
Graniteville, 


Appointed Jan. 21, 1918. 
Appointed Feb. 7, 1918, 
Appointed Mar. 25, 1918. 
Appointed Dec, 17, 1917. 
5 4 Appointed Apr. 8, 1918. 
2 ë --| Appoin’ 4 


ZPrQuaAAsrA 
Bago 
> 
a 
rj 
o 
S 
E 
S 
EA 


p 917. 
Appointed Apr. 9, 1918. 


44 — 
aur 


Appointed Apr. 6, 1918 
C. M. ppointed Nov. 
D.G Appointed Dee. 17, 1917. 
L.B. Appointed Feb. 4, 1918. 
N. M. Christensen AA ¶ ace 00nn Milwaukee, Wis............-|....- nA $ Do. 
/ / ERST E . SC ·(·ͤ m E A 3 Appointed Nov. 19, 1917. 
/ AAA ( ( R i D 2 Appointed Aug. 13, A 
Pb Weland, nee e e . Appointed Nov. 3, 1917. 
BE, Ts Garnet ss c 2 do. 25 Appointed Dec. 15, 1917. 
G. J. High CVVT C do. — Appointed Dee. 3, 1917. 
Walter Hannenberg d 55 „III. do. Appointed May 21, 1918. 
0. 8 Appointed Sept. 15, 1917. 
Bi M A ec Dec. 28, 1917. 
W. ‘Abpointed Nov. 13, 1917. 
Ww Appointed June 10, 1917. 
H. Appointed Nov. 20, 1915, 
ccc cocci caswacesces| CMIONBO, i TERS E Appointed Nov. 19, 1917. 
GURU MOCathron: / v SOCOM Ie Niderancctace EAA Appointed Dec. 12, 1917. 
Nelson Ogden ooo nes cfs dO nc occu ee Appointed Nov. 2, 1917. 
P TS < bse OE, res sw scewes nen ̃ͤôVLuk : sas! Appointed June 8, 1917. 
I. J. Stemann 4 04000 . Cincinnatl, Ohio D A ited Oct. 29, 1917. 
H. J. Stambaugh.............]-..3.d0....2.-- Appointed Jan. 16, 1917. 
E. Appointed Jan. 2, 1 
H. A Appointed Oct. 12, 1917. 
H. ppointed Nov. 17, 1917. 
R. Appointed Aug. 27, 1917 
J. Appointed Nov. 13, 1917. 
W. L. Appointed Oct. 9, 1917. 
bs E inted Dec. 13, 1917. 
Cob ease Buffalo, N. X.. RENN RIE Appointed Apr. 19, 1918. 
G UQeceseerendseeyeueeries RF, D. No. 5, Pataskala, Appointed Oct. 8, i917. 
iii! 8 621 South Avenue, Roches- | Charge office organization.................-.-.------| Appointed June 21, 1917. 
„ cnass A OEA 37 Fourth ` Stroo t, Haver- | Machine gun orders, small arms section.............] Appointed Dee. 11, 1917. 
w, N. V. 
4904 i Pine Street, Norwood, Chief clerx, work order branch Appointed Nov. 1, 1917. 
J. W. Baldridge. ....-......2.].--.. * North ome Avenue, | Charge unit, work order branch... Do. 
ouisville, Ky. 
Webster W. Tomb „ Street, Phila- | Charge of royal questions. About 1 year. 
e. phia, 0 k 
Ahr 7 E E TNE es Hiatt Place NW., | Charge preparation of orders ETA 5 Over 1 year. 
David L. chmee dd rnea snara Valparaiso F Charge preparation of all records 8 months. 
c aN TON 2 ummit Avenue, Macon, | Office manager and executive assistant Appointed Oct. 24, 1917. 
iB. . 
Harold C. Davis... toe Lf beet a, ü Preparation of estimate of raw materials Appointed Seph 10, 1917. 
Frank M. Watrous. $ mo eet Avenue, New | Preparation of requisitions for contracts Ap 8 ted ovember, 
or: ty. 8 
W. S. Hazard was sa pened Place, Atlanta, | Negotiator and assistant in order supply branch. . . Appointed Oct.1, 1917. 
a. 
Wm. R. Vanderhoff. 3 ga Biewers abate NW., Charge mailing, procurement division, orders and | Appointed Dec. 31, 1917. 
* on, D. C. cont 
Frends 3. O’Brien ons. e arsana siase a 5 — Avenue, | Charge order of work until. 10 months. 
Vidence, > 
Harry Sh d E OEA e f T Street, Brook- Chief elerk statistical branc nnn 9 November, 
: yn, N. Y. A 
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Namo. Office. Character of work. Length of time in service. 
Walter J. Pawlak... . Chief of Ordnanee-.......... * Street, Buf- | Receives requisitions for contracts. 6 months. 
Harksdale, N. . Tracing orders, work order unit, general contract Do. 
T [ 2316 Shawhan Avenue, Securing a of War Industries Board of com- Do. 
Brookline, Pittsburgh, Pa. tract, co apt ri unit, general contract section. 
Leyi Porter Denn fao E per oe 3 Office manager trench warfare section H Do: 
Private Ed T A RRT cacsononpeccoacs 4 190 Avenue, Brook- | Assistant to office manager Appointed Oct. 1, 1917. 


1. a : : do — Appointed Sept. Bb, 1917 

Christian Van Heest.<2222222]77-7 id N.J 1917. 

James K. B: 21, 1917. 

Donald H. 

FRA TOD OTOA 4 --- & on section Appointed Jan. 8, 1918. 

W. J Comey... . os! Y Production and allocati Appointed Nov. 1, 1917. 

Francis E. Bannon. M. f Appointed Jul 1917. 

Paul Hayes W. C Leather chemist... 8 1917. 

L. Grimn AA and Appointed July 16, 1917. 

A Se ep ern) eee, do -| Jefferson, Scheduling estimates dates Appointed Nov, 6, 1917. 

: do K 8 Appointed Nov. 1, 1917. 

Wm. A. Keating. Ae Appointed May 4, 1917. 

H. A. Needham. ~ r Ahbpointed ai 8 1917. 

H. B. Wendell Appointed Aug: 23, 1917. 
3 Appointed Dec, 15, 1917. 

J. C. Hameetman ; A Dee. 1, 1917. 

H. I. Smith 8 ; n 

John Worth. Appointed May 1, 1918. 

B. P. Lyons... Appointed Aus: 10, 1917. 

R. A. Pact......... i ‘i Appointed Jan. 26, 1913. 

L. C. Jaynes (first ot Appointed Sept. 18, 1917. 

C. H. Lub Appointed Aug. t, 1917. 

Wm. BE Appointed — 5, 1917. 

Garland W. Reese De. 

Allen C. Appointed Feb. 5,1918. 

M.S. Appointed July 17, 1917. 

R. F. Gifford... A Dec. 15, 1917. 

8 

A. H. Putnam 

K 2 Fe, — 

J. W. Ballou. 

1 i 

E. M. Watrons 

Ritchie Lawrie 

Clarence M. 

Addison R. 

Hey. Aagnand 

W. E. Congd 

N. H. Myers. 

H. H. M Dee. . 

R. Appointed June, 1917. 


du. 
Sharon Wee ———— Assistant Appointed July 30, 1917. 
Oil City, Pa., H. D. No. 2... Appointed. Feb. 27, 1918. 
West or Street, Bay- | Expert lubricating chemist in chemical testing | Appointed Feb. 3, 1018. 
onne, N. J. 
5 tenance t. 
142 North Broad Street, Lan- Draftsman, emp! in making charts for lubrica- | Appointed Feb. 1918. 
caster, Pa. x tion records of engine and plane maintenance * 
65 Hazelwood Avenue, De- Expert mechanical N eee Appointed Nov. 26, 1917. 
219 Minn A Chi- cuit eld auditor in : of all departments of Lee ee 
venue, pi „ . 
cago, III. 717... OOS oe POTUS 


Ernest J. Pfirrmam......... E E l EA FE 3 Certified public accountant, employed in the audit- | Appointed Dee. 12, 1917. 
as auditor. 


Ra Altermatt.......2-J..... . Division No. 1, Erie, Pa..... . . A 
Walter J. Kelly eee eee Amsterdam, N. ... . i 2 ae rem mrad Stee ane Series eng Appointed Apr. 19, 1018. 
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showing the number in the servic the War Department in the District of Columbia who were on feo 3 21 and 81 years for whom requests 
eee CC part ment and allowed and eee been received since date of exemption, 


the name and home address of cach person. of work he ie performing, and the length of time he . 
Name. Office. | Home address. | Character of work. | Length of time in service. 
M. O. Pinkham.............- 231 Rock Creek Church | nin 22 8 Since June 18, 1917. 
„Washington, D. C. 
C) Gs Watton ios. cast esor-feseec ge tee . „Assistant expoditer............. crore Sines Oct. 15, 1917. 
e RE ES 99G ane er Place, Wash- | Buyer of materials........... SaaS Ut aie EE ees Since July 25, 1917. 
Frank W. Hatten 4 o 1450 N Sirect NW., Wash- | Chief inspector Since June 1, 1917. 
1420 4 urd Street, Wash- | Buyer of materials ce coc ecadecensce Binoe July 10, 1917. 
ington, 
1310 L Steet NW., Wash hene ars sokn ke pres Cpa esee ESAR Since July 23, 1917. 


reading Road, near Rock- Realestate expert Since Doe. 15, 1917. 


Avondale, Cincin- 


nati, Ohio. 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The SPEAKER. The unfinished business is the vote upon 
the veto of the President of the Agricultural appropriation bill 
(H. R. 9054). The question is, Shall the House, upon reconsid- 
eration, pass the Agricultural appropriation bill, the objections 
of the President of the United States to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GARNER. Could the House by unanimous consent refer 
this veto message to the Committce on Agriculture? 

The SPEAKER. It could. 

Mr. GARNER. Then I ask unanimous consent that the veto 
message be referred to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Mr. WALSH. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts objects. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WALSH. If upon a vote by a call of the roll a quorum 
should not develop, will the point have to be made? 

The SPEAKER. No; the point does not have to be made. 
The Speaker will make it himself. He is bound to under the 
Constitution, The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll; and there were—yeas 73, nays 173, 
answered “ present“ 6, not voting 180, as follows: 


A YEAS—73. 

Anderson Evans La Follette Sinnott 
Ayres Fairfield Little Slem 

Bacr Ferris MeArthur Smith. Idaho 
Barnhart Fordney ee Steencrson 
Browne Frear McKeo Timberlake 
Burroughs nch MeLaughiin, . 
Butler F Aller. III. apes 
Carapbell, Kens. Gandy Miller, Minn. Yolstead 
Cannon Greene, Vt. Miller, Wash. Wason 
Classon Hadley Mondell Watson, Pa. 
Connelly, Kans. Hamilton, Mich. Morgan Welling 
oi ‘Wis. Harrison, Va. Osborne Wheeler 

Hau Ramseyer illiams 
i jale, Vt. Haw Robbins Wood, Ind 
Dixon Helvering Rodenberg Woods, Iowa 
Doolittle Jobnson, Wash, Rose ihiman 
Elliott Kinkaid Scott, Mich. 
Ellsworth Knutson Shallenberger 
Esch Kraus Shouse 
NAYS—173. 

Alexander Curry, Cal Hamlin Lunn 
Amon Dale, N. Y. Harrison, Miss. McClintie 
Aswell Dallinger tings McLemore 
Bankhead Darrow Hayden Magee 
Harkley Davis Hefin Mansfield 
Reakes Decker Helm Martin 

tell Dent Hensley Mays 
Beshlin Dewalt Jicks Montague 
Blackinon Dickinson Hilliard Moon 
Bland, Va. Doremus Hull, Iowa Moore, Pa 
Blanton Drane Tull, Tenn. Moores, Ind. 
Booher Dunn Humphreys orin 
Porland Dupré Too Mott 
Brand Fagan acoway Neely 
Browning Eagle Johnson, Ky. Nicholls, S. C. 
Hrumbaugh Yairchild, B. L. Jones ichols, 
Buchanan Fairchild, G. W. Kentin; Volan 
Byrnes, S.C. Fields Kennedy, Iowa Oldfield 
Byrns, Tenn, Fisher Lettner Oliver, Ala 
Campbell, Pa. Foster Kitchin „Olney 
Candler, Miss. Francis Langley Overmyer 
Cantril!’ Gallagher Larsen 
í 8 Okla. Gard Lazaro Padgett 

zarland Lea, Cal a 

Chander, N F. V. Garner Lee, Ga. arker, N. J. 
Clark, F. Jarrett, Tenn. Lever Parker, N. X. 
Coady Garrett, Tex. Linthicum Peters 
í ‘ollier 8 Lo Phelan 
Connally, Tex. Good London Pou 
Coaper, Ohio Goodwin, Ark. Lonergan Pratt 
Crisp Green, lowa Longworth Price 


Quin 


| Rainey, II. T. 


Rainey, J. W. 
Raker 
Randall 

Reed 
Riordan 
Rouse 

Rubey 
Rucker 


Sabath 
Sanders, La, 


Farr 
Hardy 


Anthony 
Ashbrook 
Austin 
Bacharach 
Black 
Bland, Ind. 
Bowers 
Britten 
Brodbeck 
Burnett 
Caldwell 
Caraway 
Carew 
Carlin 
Carter, Mass. 


Chandler, Okla. 


Currie, Mich. 


Edmonds 
Elston 
Emerson 


So (two-thirds having 


Sears Taylor, Ark. 
Sherley Taylor, Colo. 
Sims emple 
Sisson Thomas 
Small Tilson 
Snell Tinkham 
Snook Venable 
et nd Vinson 
Stee Walker 
Stephens. Miss, Walsh 
8 i Walton 
Tague Watkins 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT -. 
Huddleston Schall 
Roberts 
NOT VOTING—180. 
Estopinal Kelly, Pa. 
Fess Kennedy, R. I. 
Flood éy, Ohto 
Fiyon less, Pa. 
Focht Kincheloe 
Foss Kin 
Fr Kreider 
Tuller, Mask: LaGuardia 
Gallivan Lehlbach 
ao aes 
lass page 
Godwin, N. C. Lu 
Goodall Lundeen 
Gordon McAndrews 
Gould McCormick 
Graham, III. MeCulloch 
raham Pa Mek 
Gray, Ala MeKinle 
Gray, N. McLaughlin, Pa 
Greene, Mass. Madden 
Gregg Maher 
Griest Mann 
Griffin Mason 
Hamill Meeker 
Hamilton, N. Y. Merritt 
Haskell Mudd 
Hayes Nelson 
Heaton Norton 
Heintz Oliver, N. X. 
Hersey o Shannessy 
Holland Paige 
Hollingsworth Platt 
Hood Polk 
Iouston Porter 
alk Powers 
Husted Purnell 
Hutchinson Ragsdale 
Ireland Ramsey 
James Rankin 
Johnson, S. Dak. Rayburn 
Juul Reayis 
Kahn Robinson 
Kearns Rogers 
<ehoe Romjue 
Kelley, Mich. e 


Wilson, La. 
1 8. Tex. 


Sumners 


Rowland 


herwood 


tephens * 
Sterling 


failed to vote in favor thereof) the 


House on reconsideration refused to pass the bill. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Until further notice: 
Mr. TALBOTT with Mr. BROWNING. 
Mr. Hanpy with Mr. Greene of Massachusetts. 
Mr. TELMAN with Mr. DOWELL. 
Mr. Suuxrus with Mr. Reavis. 
Mr. StAypeN with Mr. MOKINLEY. 
Mr. Dostmick with Mr. CARTER of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Bropgeck with Mr. ANTHONY. 
Mr. Donovan with Mr. COPLEY. 
Mr. ESTOPINAL with Mr. COSTELLO. 
Mr. Burnett with Mr. BRITTEN. 
Mr. Dootrne with Mr. DAVIDSON. 
Mr. CHURCH with Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma. 
Mr. ASHBROOK with Mr. DYER. 
Mr. Doverton with Mr. DEMPSEY. 
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Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska with Mr. AUSTIN. 

Mr. DELANEY with Mr. DALLINGER. 

Mr. CLAxrool with Mr. EDMONDS. 

Mr. CALDWELL with Mr. BACHARACH. 

Mr. Creary with Mr. EMERSON. 

Mr. Brack with Mr. Cooper of West Virginia. 

Mr. Crosser with Mr. FESS. 

Mr. Caraway with Mr. Branp of Indiana. 

Mr. Dis with Mr. Focur. 

Mr. Carew with Mr. Bowers. 

Mr. Greco with Mr. GOODALL. 

Mr. Dr with Mr. McCurroci. 

Mr. GrirFIn with Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. Kenor with Mr. Kennepy of Rhode Island. 

Mr. Gorpon with Mr. Foss. 

Mr. Key of Ohio with Mr. Kiss of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. McAnprews with Mr. HEATON. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania with Mr. JAMES. 

Mr. Horrann with Mr. KINCHELOE. 

Mr. Froop with Mr. GILLETT. 

Mr. OLIVER of New York with Mr. Krxc. 

Mr. Polk with Mr. Hersey. 

Mr. Hoop with Mr. Kremer. 

Mr. Gray of Alabama with Mr. GOULD. 

Mr. O’SuHavunessy with Mr. JUUL. 

Mr. FLYNN with Mr. HASKELL. 

Mr. Racspate with Mr. LENI nACIT. 

Mr. Hasar with Mr. Granas of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Grass with Mr. Kaun. 

Mr. Houston with Mr. HUSTED. 

Mr. LESHER with Mr. Kearns. 

Mr. Gopwix of North Carolina with Mr. LUFKIN. 

Mr. LITTLEPAGE with Mr. Gray of New Jersey. 

Mr. Howard with Mr. LUNDEEN. 

Mr. Mauer with Mr. HUTCHINSON. 

Mr. Raysurn with Mr. Sanpers of New York. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD with Mr. SANFORD, 

Mr. CHARLES B. Surra with Mr. Warbow. 

Mr. Van Dyke with Mr. SIEGEL. 

Mr. Rosrnson with Mr. SLOAN. 

Mr. Saunpers of Virginia with Mr. WARD. 

Mr. SHerwoop with Mr. WINsrow. 

Mr. Scurry with Mr. Treapway. 

Mr. Tuomas F. Smiri with Mr. Meeker. 

Mr. Roztaun with Mr. MERRITT. 

Mr. Srrpztax with Mr. MUDD. 

Mr. Srrntaxd of Pennsylvania with Mr. PAIGE. 

Mr. Stevenson with Mr. PLATT. 

Mr. Sutra with Mr. ROGERS. 

Mr. Russert. with Mr. Rowr. 

Mr. Watson of Virginia with Mr, STINESS. 

Mr. Weaver with Mr. STRONG. 

Mr. Loud of Texas with Mr. RAMSEY. 

On this vote: ` 

Mr. Swrrzer and Mr. Grrest (for) with Mr. Craco (against). 

Mr. Gnanan of Illinois and Mr. Duron (for) with Mr. Mo- 
Kxenzie (against). : 

Mr. Penxztu, and Mr. Tuonrsox (for) with Mr. SNYDER 
(against). 

Mr. Cantax and Mr. Youne of North Dakota (for) with Mr. 
Denton (against). 

Mr. Sanpers of Indiana and Mr. Erston (for) with Mr. GAL- 
LIVAN (against). 

Mr. Cnamrox and Mr. Dentson (for) with Mr. MADDEN 
(against). 

Mr. FARR. Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote “no.” 

The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman in the Hall, listening? 

Mr, FARR. I came in just a minute or so too late to answer 
to my name. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman can not vote. 

Mr. FARK. I was unavoidably detained; if I had been here, 
I would have voted “ no.“ 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman will be marked“ present.” 

Mr. BROWNING. Mr. Speaker, I voted “no.” I have a gen- 
eral pair with the gentleman from Maryland, Mr. TALBOTT. 
I believe if he were present he would have voted as I have 
voted, and I shall therefore let my vote stand. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from South Carolina 
desire to make a motion? 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I shall make my motion later on. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Mr. Speaker 
The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 


Mr. STERLING of Illinois. I want to ask leave of absence 
for my colleague Mr. Denison, on account of sickness, for the 


day, if I may. He asked me to state that if present he would 


have voted “ aye” on the roll call just called. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 


STANDARDIZATION OF SCREW THREADS—CONFERENCE. REPORT (NO. 
738). 


Mr. SEARS. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report on 


the bill (H. R. 10852) to provide for the appointment of a 


commission to standardize screw threads. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the conference report. 
The conference report was read, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
10852) to provide for the appointment of a commission to stand- 
ardize screw threads, having met, after full and free conference 
have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8, and agree 
to the same. > 

Amendment numbered 9: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 9, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed insert “six months”; and the Senate agree 
to the same, 

WILLIAM A. ASHBROOK, 
E. E. ROBERTS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
Wma. S. Kenyon, 
W. G. HARDING, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT, 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 10852) to provide for the ap- 
pointment of a commission to standardize screw threads, sub- 
mit the following written statement in explanation of the effect 
of the action agreed upon by the conference committee and sub- 
mitted in the accompanying conference report as to said amend- 
ments, namely: 

On Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8: All taken together have the 
effect of increasing the proposed commission from five to nine 
members, two from the Army and Navy each instead of one, 
and two each from the American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers and the Society of Automotive Engineers, respectively, 
instead of one. 

On No. 9: Limits the life of the commission to six months 
instead of one year, as proposed by the House and 60 days 
proposed by the Senate. 

WILLIAM A. ASHBROOK, 
E. E. ROBERTS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. SEARS. Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of the confer- 
ence report. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. WALSH. I would like to ask whoever has this report in 
charge to yield a few moments, 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Florida [Mr. Sears] 
has the conference report in charge. 

Mr. WALSH. I would like to ask the gentleman what change 
has been made by the conferees in respect to the length of time. 
Did not the original bill carry 60 or 90 days? 

Mr. SEARS. The original bill, I understand, carried 12 
months, and this makes it 6 months. 

Mr. WALSH. Now, what is the change made in amendment 
No. 97 

Mr. SEARS. That is one relating to time, changing it from 
12 to 6 months. 

Mr. WALSH. What change was made with reference to the 
make-up of the personnel? 

Mr. SEARS. A change from five to nine. 

Mr. WALSH. How was that done? 

Mr. SEARS. I was not on the conference committee 

Mr. ‘TILSON. Will the gentleman yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. SEARS. I yield to the gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. TILSON. On account of the fact that I was the original 
introducer of the bill, I was called into conference by the chair- 
man of the committee, and therefore can speak with some degree 


1918. 
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The reason it 


of assurance as to the reason for the change. 
was done was because it was believed that it would make the 
commission stronger and more representative to add an addi- 
tional member from the Army, so that one might cover the 
Ordnance and one the Quartermaster’s Department, and one 
additional from the Navy, one coming from the Bureau of 
Steam Engineering and the other from the Bureau of Construc- 


tion. It was also believed that the two additional engineers 
from civil life would likewise make the commission stronger. 
The entire eight amendments, numbers 1 to 8, inclusive, simply 
affect the provision changing the number from five to nine com- 
missioners. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield me three or four 
minutes? 

Mr. SEARS. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I have listened to the explana- 
tion given by the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Trtson] in 
reference to the amendments to this bill, and while it is a 
meritorious project I do not agree with the method of making 
up this commission, and I submit that we ought not to estab- 
lish a precedent here of permitting any society of mechanical 
engineers or automotive engineers or any other private associa- 
tion to participate in naming members of an official commis- 
sion. The members of any official board ought to be nominated 
by the officials of this Government, and in this instance we ought 
not permit private societies to say to the Secretary of Com- 
merce, you shall name certain individuals, who will of course 
be members of the Society upon this important commission, 
that you must select those two men to serve on this important 
commission. Now. this commission is to standardize screw 
threads, and it will undoubtedly make recommendations which 
will probably be followed by the Army and the Navy and the 
various other departments of the Government that have to do 
with its industrial activities, and if we permit these societies 
to select the experts to represent the various lines of industry 
or activity in this country we are establishing a bad precedent 
and a dangerous one, which we ought not to follow. These 
associations can furnish all the experts they desire, but they 
should be as witnesses and they ought not to be allowed to name 
the members of a commission when they will be biased and will 
no doubt seek only to secure the establishment of the standards 
adopted or fixed by their society, and they ought not to be 
permitted to fix a standard and then as members of a Govern- 
ment commission vote to have the Government ratify their 
action; and I trust that when similar measures come up in the 
future that the committees having them in charge will not fol- 
low the precedent set in this measure and say in making up 
an official commission to act on behalf of the Government that 
any private society shall have the right conferred on it to sub- 
mit certain of its members to the appointing official and in effect 
say, as In this instance we say to the Secretary of Commerce, 
“You must appoint these men whom we have selected.” In this 
respect I think this act is faulty, and I think the conferees 
might well have stricken out any such provision as that, and I 
am sorry they did not insist on its elimination. I do not, of 
course, expect that the conference report will be voted down, 
although it would not be a public calamity Uf it were not adopted, 
but I thought attention ought to be directed to this provision 
and to the precedent which is attempted to be established. I 
thank the gentleman from Florida [Mr. Stars] for this oppor- 
tunity to express my opinion, 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, in reply to the gentleman, I will 
say that, as a member of the committee, I took the same stand 
that he now takes, but the committee decided otherwise, and the 
Senate increased the number from five to nine. I understand 
the Secretary of Commerce does not have to appoint unless he 
wants to do so. This is simply a recommendation, And having 
been passed on by both Houses, it will only delay the bill now 
to change it. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a vote. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

PRESIDENT'S VETO MESSAGE—AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS (H. 
DOC. NO. 1229). 


Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I move to refer the President's 
veto message on the Agricultural appropriation bill to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina moves 
to refer the President's veto message to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

The motion was agreed to. 

CONFERENCE REPORT—CHARTER RATES, ETC. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call up the con- 

ference report on the bill II. R. 12099 for adoption: It is a bill 


to confer on the President powers to prescribe charter rates 
and freight rates, and to requisition vessels, and for other pur- 
poses, 

RATIFICATION OF PROHIBITION AMENDMENT. 

The SPEAKER. Before we begin on that, the Chuir an- 
nounces that he has a communication from the secretary of 
state of the State of Georgia announcing the ratification of the 
prohibition amendment, to be filed in the archives of the House. 
[Applause. ] 

CHARTER RATES, ETC.—CONFERENCE REPORT (NO. 756). 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the conference report 
on the bill H. R. 12099. 

The conference report was read. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I will. 

Mr. WALSH. Will not the gentleman ask to have the state- 
ment read? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the statement also be read. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent that the statement be read. Is there objection? 
{After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 

The statement was also read. 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (II. R. 
12099) to confer on the President power to prescribe charter 
rates and freight rates and to requisition vessels, and for other 
purposes, having met, after full and free conference have agreed 
to recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses 
as follows: 

Tont the Senate recede from its nmendments numbered 4 
and 5. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, and 6, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 3: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 3, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Page 8, line 
11, after the word “the,” strike out the words “title to” and 
insert in lien thereof the word “use”; and the Senate agree 
to the same, 

J. W. ALEXANDER, 
Rurvs Harpy, 
G, W. EDMONDS, 
L.. H. HADLEY, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Duncan U. FLETCHER, 

Jos. E. RANSDEELL, 

Knrre NELSON, ` 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference 
on the disagreeing yotes of the two Houses on the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 12099) to confer on the Presi- 
dent power to prescribe charter rates and freight rates and to 
requisition vessels, and for other purposes, submit the following 
written statement explaining the effect of the action agreed on: 

On No. 1: The House receded. Under section 3 of the act as 
it passed the House all power and authority vested in the Presi- 
dent or by him delegated and all restrictions imposed in this 
act shall cease upon the proclamation of the final treaty of peace 
between the United States and the Imperial German Govern- 
ment: Provided, That if, in the judgment of the President, the 
tonnage shortage at such time is so severe that national interests 
of the United States are jeopardized he may, by proclamation, 
extend the provisions of this act for a further period of six 
months. The Senate amendment agreed to in conference extends 
the period of time to nine months instead of six months, as pro- 
vided in section 3 of the bill as it passed the House. 

On amendment No, 2: The House receded from its disagree- 
ment. The effect of this amendment is to require the freight 
rates and the terms and conditions of affreightment which shall 
govern the transportation of goods on vessels of the United 
States to be filed with the United States Shipping Board and 
open to public inspection. 

On amendment No. 3: The House receded from its disagree- 
ment and agreed to the Senate amendment with an amendment 
as follows: On page 8, line 11, after the word“ the,“ strike out 
the words “ title to“ and insert in lieu thereof the word “ use.” 
The effect of this amendment is to vest in the President the 
power only to lease or to requisition the use or temporary pos- 

on of, or to assume temporary control of, any dry decks, 
wharves, or loading or discharging terminal facilities, in eny 
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port of the United States, ete. The power of the President 
to acquire by purchase for the purposes named is eliminated 
from section 18 of the bill. 

On amendments Nos. 4 and 5: The Senate receded. The 
effect of which is to restore the penal provisions of section 16 
as it passed the House. ; 1 

On amendment No. 6: The House receded from its disagree- 
ment. This amendment adds a provision to section 16 of the 
bill providing that the district court of the Canal Zone shall 
have jurisdiction of offenses committed against the provisions 
of the act within the Canal Zone. The advisability of this pro- 
vision is apparent, € 

J. W. ALEXANDER, 

Rurus HARDY, 

G. W: EDMONDS, 

L. H. HADLEY, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of the 
conference report. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes. 

Mr, WALSH. I would like to ask the gentleman if the effect 
of amendment 8, as agreed to by the conferees, is simply to 
limit the authority of the President to requisition the use of 
these facilities and not to acquire by eminent domain title to the 
actual physical property? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes. That is the purpose and the effect 
of the amendment agreed to. That is, we agreed to the Senate 
amendment with an amendment, the effect of which is to do 
that. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman think with that power, or 
the authority through which he will exercise this jurisdiction, 
the President will have sufficient authority to utilize these 
facilities to the best advantage? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. The counsel for the Shipping Board were 
of the opinion that the provision as framed in the conference 
report would be sufficient. And it is not the purpose of the 
Shipping Board in any event to purchase these facilities. The 
only purpose is to utilize them during the time this act may be 
in effect and not acquire any of them by purchase. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield for one further ques- 
tion? 

Mr, ALEXANDER. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. With amendment No. 1 you have limited the 
time after the proclamation of peace to nine months instead 
of six months, as proposed by the House. But the statement 
does not set forth what the Senate provision was. Was not the 
Senate provision for a considerably longer time? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. When the bill was reported to the Senate 
by the Senate Committee on Commerce it was 18 months, but on 
the floor of the Senate it was amended and limited to 9 months. 

Mr. WALSH. And the conferees adopted the Senate provi- 
sion? 


Mr. ALEXANDER. The conferees agreed to the nine months’ 


provision. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a vote. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report, 


The conference report was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. ALEXANDER, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the conference report was agreed to was laid on the 
table. 

WATER-POWER LEGISLATION, 


Ir. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the water-power bill. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, before the gentleman presses 
‘that, may I inquire of him whether there is any agreement 
reached as to limitation of debate? 

Mr. SIMS. There is not. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Does not the gentleman feel that at this 
time it would be in order for him to make some motion to the 
House looking to the limitation of general debate? 

Mr. SIMS. Mr, Speaker, while the water-power bill has been 
considered during a pertion of two days, there was only 1 hour 
and 15 minutes used the first day and only 1 hour and 22 min- 
utes the second day, all used by myself, and so far as I am 
concerned. I would not want.to have to limit the debate. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I do not want to limit debate in the sense 

of cutting off all debate. I think the House is entitled to know 
something about what we are going to do, whether we are going 
to drive on indefinitely with general debate or whether we are 
going to have consideration of the bill and action by the House 
on it. 


Mr. SIMS. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr, Escr] is 
cntitled to 3 hours and 38 minutes before we are entitled to any 
further time. I will be glad to confer with him as soon as he 
has used his time, and see the number of inquiries that he has 
got and what I have and try to agree to a limitation on general 
debate at that time. ; 
Mr. SHERLEY. May we have the assurance that the gentle- 
man will, when he next moves to go into committee, make a 
request touching the limitation of debate? . 

Mr. SIMS. I will confer with the members of the special 
Water Power Committee and determine what I shall do after 
conferring with them. : 

Mr. SHERLEY. But some of us might want to make a mo- 
tion now. - 

Mr. SIMS. I have no power to make a motion now. 

The SPEAKER. Has the gentleman from Tennessee any re- 
quest to make? 

Mr. SIMS. Not at this time. 

Mr. ESCH. I suggest, Mr. Speaker, that later this afternoon 
we will probably come to some limitation of time, but it would 
not be proper to do it now, as this side has not had any time. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I do not want to deny reasonable debate. 

Mr. ESCH. I think we can come to some arrangement 
later on. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the gentleman from Tennessee. i 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina IMr. 
Wess] will take the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further consid- 
eration of the bill S. 1419, with Mr. Wess in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill S. 1419. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, as follows: 

A bill (S. 1419) to amend an act entitled “An act to regulate the 
construction of dams across navigable waters,” approved June 21, 1 x 
as amended by the act approved June 23, 1910, and to provide for the 
improvement and development of waterways for the uses of interstate 
and foreign commerce. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Escr] is entitled to use 3 hours and 38 minutes before any 
further time is yielded on this side. 

Mr. SHERLBEY. Oh, no; the gentleman is mistaken about 
that. I want him to have that time, but under the rules he is 
entitled to recognition for an hour. 

Mr. SIMS. Under the agreement between the gentleman from 
Wisconsin and myself we control the time half and half. 

Mr. SHERLEY. In the House? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes; and I have used 3 hours and 38 minutes on 
this side, and the gentleman from Wisconsin is entitled to the 
same amount of time. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 40 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. La FOLLETTE]. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Washington is recog- 
nized for 40 minutes. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. Chairman, when I yielded the floor 
yesterday for the consideration of the President's veto of the 
wheat price-fixing provision, and with it the Agricultural ap- 
propriation bill, I was about to remark that this bill is, in my 
judgment, one of the most important pieces of legislation that 
has been before the House for many years, and that if we could 
work out a comprehensive plan under which the millions of 
potential horsepower energy now running to waste in the 
rivers and streams throughout the various States of the Union 
could be developed and utilized for the benefit and comfort of 
mankind we would have performed a service second to none, 
and worthy to rank with the highest, rendered by any previous 
Congress in our history. 

Mr. Chairman, as important a matter of legislation as is 
this should not be entered on with any misleading or erroneous 
assumption of facts. We should each and every one charge 
ourselves with the duty of giving it most careful and com- 
prehensive consideration, and this for several good and suffi- 
cient reasons. First, we should fully understand the genesis 
of the legislation, the reason for its coming into being, the need 
for its enactment, and why this or some similar mode of pro- 
cedure is necessary of adoption if we ever hope for water-power 
development in the United States. Secondly, is this character 
of legislation wise? Is it sound in principle, sane in its 
premises; and what is most important of all if we would not 
have our labors for naught and bring ourselves under criticism 
and derision, will it stand the test of. constitutionality in the 
highest courts of the land? Third, is its enactment good public 
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policy and a justifiable expedient for the procuring of develop- 
ment? 

Mr. Chairman, before touching on these essential proposi- 
tions I have mentioned, I desire to say that the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Ferris], who filed the minority report, and the 
chairman of the committee [Mr. Sims] are evidently proceed- 
ing under an entirely different assumption of fact and theory 
for the creation of this bill and the Government's relationship 
to it, than does the Member who is now addressing you. They 
seem to approach it from the viewpoint of the Government be- 
ing a supreme proprietor and we, as legislators, working out a 
plan whereby she can provide for development, through private 
individuals, of her properties. The gentleman from Oklahoma, 
on the last page of the reports from committee on this bill, 
among other things, says: 

I deny that it is the correct principle for the Federal Government to 
first grant away the most valuable of all its resources, and then by 

nderous, cumbersome, provisions make its recapture and retaking non- 
easible if not impossible. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I would be the last man in 
this House to raise a question as to the soundness of that enun- 
ciation if I thought the gentleman had even a questionable 
legal right for his assumption. I know these gentlemen to 
be honest and earnest in their desire to safeguard from their 
viewpoint the people as a Vederalized Government. But, Mr. 
Chairman, after a careful and painstaking study of the Consti- 
t.tion of the United States, and after reading most carefully 
many United States Supreme Court findings and decisions, as 
well as many State court decisions, I have been compelled to 
conclude that the Federal Government’s having any proprietary 
rights superior to any other riparian owner, with the excep- 
tion of freedom from taxation, in what the gentleman desig- 
nates as “the most valuable of all its resources,’ is romance, 
pure and simple. 

Mr. Chairman, we have here the Constitution of the United 
States. I am very desirous of instruction and information. I 
will be pleased for the gentleman from Oklahoma, or any other 
gentleman who shares his ideas as to the Federal Goyernment’s 
proprietary rights, to kindly call to my attention the particular 
article and section of the Constitution that confers on the 
Federal Government any proprietary rights in the streams, 
lakes, or harbors of the United States, or any amendment to 
the Constitution that does so. It is true that under Article IV, 
section 8, paragraph 2, we find the following language: 

The Congress shall have power to dispose of and make all needful 
rules and regulations respecting the territory or other property belong- 
ing to the United States, or of any particular State. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the Supreme Court, in decision after 
decision, has enunciated the opinion that this provision of 
the Constitution does not imply nor show that the Federal 
Government has any proprietary rights as to water, or to bed 
or bank, of any stream in these United States, either in naviga- 
ble or nonnavigable streams. In the House Manual and Digest, 
under the paragraph of the Constitution which I have just 
read, there are some 88 United States Supreme Court cita- 
tions, many of them tonching on this very question of proprie- 
tary rights. In Martin v. Waddell (16 Pet., 410), Chief Justice 
Taney said in part: 

When the Revolution took place the people of each State became 
themselves sovereign, and in that character hold absolute right to 
all their navigable waters and the soils under them for their common 
use, Subject only to the right since surrendered by the Constitution to 
the Gencral Government. 

In the case of Pollard, lessee, v. Hagan (3 How., 229), the 
court, after quoting the above statement, said: 

Then, to Alabama belong the navigable waters and solls under them 
in controversy in this case, subject to the rights surrendered by the 
Constitution to the United States, and no compact that might be made 
could diminish or enlarge these rights. 

The court concludes the opinion in that case in these words: 

By the precenti course of reasoning we have arrived at these gen- 
eral conclusions: First, the shores of navigable waters and the solls 
under them were not granted by the Constitution to the Untied States, 
but were reserved to the States, respectively. Secondly, the new States 
have the same rights, sovereignty, and jurisdiction over this subject 
as the Ave, peg States. Thirdly, the right of the United States to the 
public lands and the power of Congress to make all needful rules and 
regulations for the sale and disposition thereof conferred no power 
to grant to the plaintifs the land in controversy in this case. 


Mr, Chairman, there are dozens of Supreme Court decisions 
upholding the States’ sovereignty and right of control of the 
water, beds, and banks of navigable and nonnavigable streams, 
lakes, and tidal bays. The very latest Supreme Court decision 
on this question contains in part this language: (October term, 
1916, 243 U. S., 316. Syllabus. United States v. Cross. United 
States v. Kelly et al. Error to the District Court of the United 
States for the astern District of Kentucky. Nos. 84, 718. 
Argued Dec. 13, 1916. Decided Mar. 12, 1917.) 
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The States have authority to establish for themselves such rules of 
property as they may deem lent with respect to the streams of 
water within their borders, both na ble and nonnavigable, and the 
sornerehip of the lands forming their beds and banks (Barney v. 
Keokuk, 94 U, S. 324, 338; Packer v. Bird, 137 U. S. 661, 671; Hardin 
v. Jordan, 140 U. 8. 371, 382; Shively v. Bowlby, 152 U. S. 1, 40, 58; 
St. Anthony Falls Water Power Co. v. St. Paul Water Commissioners, 
168 U. S. 349, 358), subject, however, in the case of navigable streams, 
fo the paramount authority of Congress to contro! the navigation so 
far as may be necessary for the regutation of commerce among the 
States and with foreign nations (Shibely v. Bowlby, 152 U. S. 1, 40; 
Gibson v. United States, 166 U. S. 269, 272; Scott v. Lattig, 227 U. 8. 
229, 243); the exercise of this authority being subject, in its turn, to 
the inhibition of the fifth amendment against the taking of private 
property for oe use without just compensation (Monongahela Navi- 
gation Co. v. United States, 148 U. S. 312, 336; United States v. Lynah, 
188 U. S. 445, 471). 

This decision was rendered March 12, 1917, and fully sustains 
the States’ power and sovereignty over water, bed, and banks 
of all character of streams. 

Decisions by the hundred can be produced to sustain the con- 
tention that section 3, paragraph 2, of Article IV, of the Consti- 
tution, infers no such proprietary rights in the Federal Govern- 
ment. The syllabus of the case known as Kansas v. Colorado 
(206 U. S., 46-92), expresses the situation and status of the 
United States clearly and succinctly. It reads in part: 


The Government of the United States is one of enumerated powers; 
that it has no inherent powers of sovereignty; that the enumeration of 
the powers granted is to be found in that alone; that the manifest 
purpose of the tenth amendment to the Constitution is to put beyond 
dispute the proposition that all the powers not granted are reserved to 
the people, and that if in the changes of the years further powers ought 

be ssessed by Congress they must be obtained Ri a new nt 
While Congress has general legislative jurisdiction 
over the Territories and may control the flow of waters in their streams, 
it has no power to control a like flow within the limits of a State, 
except to preserve or improve the navigability of the stream; that the 
full control over these waters is, subject to the exception named, vested 
in the State. 

And later on it says: 


It is useless to pursue the inqulry further in this direction. It Is 
enough for the purposes of this case that each State bas full jurisdic- 
tion over the lands within its borders, including the beds of streams 
and other waters. R 

Mr. Chairman, Article I, section 8, paragraph 8, contains what 
is known as the commerce clause of the Federal Constitution, 
which reads: 

Congress shall have power o regulate commerce wit 
N among the . tate San with the Indian tebe ign 

It is under that provision that we concede the Government's 
power and right to maintain jurisdiction over navigable waters 
of the United States for the purposes of navigation and the im- 
provement thereof; and that clause confers no property rights 
whatever upon the United States, nor does it confer any super- 
visory right upon the United States for any other purpose than 
that of navigation, a contention, Mr. Chairman, that has been 
decided aflirmatively for so long a period that it is needless to 
enlarge on it. The United States is simply the trustee of the 
States, to preserve and see that the general navigation rights 
of all are equally protected, and, when necessary, improved to 
insure the usableness of those nvenues of commerce and trade 
“with foreign nations, between the States, and with the Indian 
tribes.” This and nothing more. 

This, Mr. Chairman, brings me back to my first premise: That 
we should understand the genesis of this legislation; the reason 
for its coming into being and need for its enactment. . 

We have for many years been trying to develop more or less 
power from rushing or falling water in many States of the 
Union, and many power possibilities would have long ago been 
developed and be giving service to man if it were not for a 
divided authority. While the right of water control and the 
ownership and jurisdiction of bed and banks of our water- 
courses are admittedly in the States, the jurisdiction over the 
navigation of all streams being in the Government the States 
could not well pass laws conferring upon private individuals 
rights to build dams across the streams, because the Govern- 
ment could intervene and stop proceedings under the plea of 
control of navigation. 

It is true that some of the States have granted such rights, 
and dams have been built, and their legality upheld by the 
courts, and there have been many interesting questions raised 
and decisions rendered; but time forbids my going into that 
phase of this question. 

Building dams and developing water powers is usually a 
hazardous and costly undertaking. Men will not engage in it 
on uncertainties, Consequently with indefiniteness of tenure 
and occupation created by dual or divided authority but little 
development has been made. Under pressure for something 
to be done to make development possible the Interior Depart- 
ment, without any legal status other than the act of February 
15, 1901, United States Statutes, chapter 372, “ relating to rights 
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of way through certain parks, reservations, and other public 
lands,” put into effect a system of revocable permits where 
such lands were involved. The gentleman from Oklahoma, in 
his minority report, refers to our operating under that system. 
It would have been interesting had he seen fit to put in a table 
showing how many such permits have been granted, how many 
Fo-called horsepower have been developed under that system, 
and how many millions of dollars have been invested subject 
to the revocation at will by some political appointee. He did 
not do so, and I think he himself would have been surprised 
had he made an investigation. For all practical purposes there 
has been no development whatever under that system; any 
plants built under such a system necessarily being restricted 
to those whose projectors had their own capital or could give 
other security than the plant if they borrowed money for the 
enterprise. The law referred to as appertaining to navigable 
streams also hampers, but would not deter capital as does the 
one where the lands above the bank are public demain. Court 
decisions can be found justifying the belief that the Govern- 
ment would not be allowed to revoke licenses at will, but only 
where navigation needs were imperative, making the destruc- 
tion of the plant a necessity—a remote possibility. The build- 
ers would naturally build in such a way as to make that risk 
a negligible quantity. However, there has been but little de- 
velopment under that provision of law. Capital demands and 
will have certainty of tenure and definite assurances as to its 
human liabilities. To expect anything else is unwarranted 
and not justified by commercial principles and practices of the 
decades and centuries gone by. 

This bill is brought here because it is apparent that we can 
get no development under a divided authority, and development 
is needed. Our not having greater development is inexcusable 
on any other ground than lack of grasp of the situation and ina- 
bility to cope with it. This bill is not based on either the Goy- 
ernment's ownership or its sovereign authority, but on the 
hypothesis that we as representatives of the States have au- 
thority to act for the States in matters of this character and 
pass laws for the general good, by the establishment of a limited 
trusteeship or commission composed of officials of the Govern- 
ment, to carry out and administer this law in such a way as not 
to infringe any of the rights of the States nor to impede or re- 
strict navigation, but rather to benefit it. The commission is 
composed of the Secretary of War, who has supervisory control 
over all navigable streams for the purposes of navigation alone ; 
the Secretary of the Interior, who has control of the public 
domain and of the power sites on such domain; and the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, who has administrative control of all power 
sites in forest reserves, The three working together can har- 
monize all questions involving Federal interests, and under the 
proposed law the would-be licensee is supposed to have pro- 
curec all concessions and necessary powers of the State or 
States in which the proposed project is situated before a license 
can be issued, thus harmonizing State and Federal! interests, 
making development possible without either transgressing the 
sovereign powers of the States or conferring on the Federal 
Government any plenary power not contemplated by the Con- 
stitution. Under this bill we only allow the commission a super- 
visory power over those functions entirely within the State's ju- 
risdiction for the period covered by any license, the State having 
exercised its rights in advance of issue. 

I think legislation of this character is wise and worthy of 
fair trial in view of the fact that under present conditions no 
development is possible. I think the legislation will prove to be 
sound in principle and sane in provisions as it comes from the 
committee, and, what is of transcendent importance, it will, with 
possibly one or two changes, stand the test as te constitution- 
ality. Unless it will pass that test, to pass it would be futile. 

Is the passing of this kind of legislation good public policy? 
I think it is. There has been a widespread demand for State 
and National supervision over all natural and national resources. 
The Government is attempting to apply that principle to the 
resources of various kinds on and in the public domain. Vari- 
ous bills have been introduced, some of which have passed either 
the House or the Senate, and in one case—Alaska coal lands— 
both, for the leasing of oil deposits, coal deposits, phosphates, 
and sodium, and so forth. By the enactment of this bill we 
shall be able to develop our water powers, recognizing the States’ 
rights as to water, bed, and bank control. Their public-utilities 
commissions will control the matter of rates charged for service, 
and the plants will be entirely subject to State laws as to taxa- 
tion, and so forth. 

Under this bill the State abrogates uu of its powers or 
rights. Section 9 distinctly provides that »itisfactory evidence 
must be given that the applicant has comptied with the require- 
ments of the laws of the State or States within which the pro- 


posed project is to be located with respect to the appropriation, 
diversion, and use of water for power purposes, and with re- 
spect to the right to engage in the business of developing, trans- 
mitting, and distributing power, and in any other business neces- 
sary to effect the purposes of a license under this act. 

Mr. Chairman, I propose at the proper time to offer to amend 
this paragraph, page 35, in line 4, after the word “to,” by 
adding the words “bed and banks and,” so it will read: 

Satisfactory evidenc 
of the Sate or States — 3 n . — Moroder ia te ie 
located with respect to bed and banks and: the appropriation, diver- 
sion, and use of water for power purposes— 

And so forth. A 

If we make it one of the conditions precedent to the procur- 
ing of a license that the applicant has complied with the re- 
quirements of State law as to bed, banks, diversion, and use 
of water, we are most assuredly not infringing any State's 
right in that respect, but are definitely insisting that the State's 
rules of property as to water, bed, and banks must have been 
fully complied with or license can not issue. 

Under the bill the Government does not pay a dollar for the 
recapture at the end of any license period of any Government 
land it has licensed in connection with any water-power devel- 
opment, nor does the value of such land, rights of way over 
Government land, good will, or going value figure in the net 
investment settlement. We do, however, make as one of the 
conditions precedent to the acceptance of a license the relin- 
quishment and sale of any vested or riparian rights the licensec 
may have at the end of his license period to the United States 
if it elects to buy the plant; and said riparian right, land, and 
so forth, must be sold to the Government at its actual reason- 
able cost to the licensee at the time of its acquisition. ‘This is 
quite a drastic provision. In the 50 years his investment in 
land might increase a hundredfold. The licensee, in order to 
get a license and permission to carry out some idea for his 
present betterment, must contract that his heirs and assigns 
will accept the original cost of any land he uses in connection 
with the plant, the accrued value, if any, going to the Govern- 
ment. In addition to this concession made by the applicant 
desiring to engage in the development of water power, therc 
are gentlemen here, like the distinguished chairman of the 
Public Lands Committee, who think that, in addition to the 
conditions precedent to securing a license already mentioned, 
we should have added yet another condition, making it possible 
for some agency not provided for in the original draft to place 
on the property of every description owned by the licensee 
needed and used in connection with the project apart from the 
land such value as in the province of that agency is consid- 
ered fair, not to exceed actual cost of the property taken. 

The Government can, if it so elects, take over the property. 
If it is a good thing, the Government takes it; otherwise it 
does not have to. It likewise takes such part of the licensee's 
private lands used in connection with the plant as it clects, at 
the reasonable cost of the land to the original licensee. Not 
satisfied with this great advantage conferred on the Govern- 
ment by the elective feature of this bill, it is proposed to take 
his plant over, regardless of its earning capacity, at such a 
proportion of its physical value as some agency may pronounce 
fair. Mr. Chairman, there are some men in this country, no 
doubt, who would erect power plants under that provision, 
knowing they would be dead when the time for a possible par- 
tial confiscation of their property rolled round; but such men 
would, I judge, be few and far between. Any man who had 
any respect for his own ideas of business and a square deal to 
his successors and assigns would rebel at such an uncertain 
provision and refuse to put his money at hazard. 

That is not all. Most of the large projects in the United 
States are beyond the financial ability of most corporations 
and individuals; they have got to interest houses that make a 
business of bonding commercial enterprises and selling the 
bonds to investors. Such houses do not do business on senti- 
ment or theory, and under the uncertain term of fair value.“ 
with all chance for accretions in value of lands, franchises, and 
so forth, eliminated by the terms of the license itself, no bond 
house in the United States that thinks anything of its reputa- 
tion would loan a dollar for the construction of any plant. If 
we place that provision in the bill, in my judgment the fifty-five 
estimated millions of horsepower in the United States yet un- 
developed will run unmolested to the sea, wasting energy 
enough each year to conserve 50 per cent of the coal burned 
in the United States for all purposes if we could utilize that 
waste. I have heard men say they would rather it would so 
waste than to fall into the hands of monopolists. I do not 
think that there are any chances to take on monopoly under 
this bill. If any monopoly or extortion is practiced under it 
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anywhere in the United States, it will be the fault of the 
States and not the commission. We can not guarantee either 
the efficiency or sufficiency of State utilities commissions and 
their powers under their laws to control monopolies. The en- 
tire matter is in their hands, and should be. Mr, Chairman, 
the term“ net investment“ is not justly subject to the criticism 
made on it in the minority report here. In section 9, paragraph 
©, of the bill, is a provision that makes it incumbent on the 
licensee, in the case of a navigable stream, to keep the project 
works in repair adequate for the purposes of navigation and 
for the efficient operation of the works for the purposes created, 
to make all necessary renewals and replacements, and the 
licensee is compelled to keep an adequate depreciation reserve 
for that purpose. Subsection F, of section 4, on page 30, pro- 
vides similar safeguards for other projects. 

Mr. Chairman, I again desire to call attention to the minority 
report and some of the unwarranted contentions contained 
therein. The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Ferris] clearly 
intimates that the committee was alone responsible for chang- 
ing from fair value to net investment in what is known as the 
recapture provision of the bill. The facts are that both terms 
came from the Secretaries, and no member of this committee 
was responsible for the change. A large majority of the com- 
mittee agreed with the Secretaries that the first term was too 
uncertain and that under such a term there was little probability 
of development. I hope no Member of the House will allow 
himself to be prejudiced by a misunderstanding in regard to 

. this change of phraseology and as to who was primarily re- 
sponsible for the change. The minority report, under the sub- 
heading, Comments on the net-investment amendment,” the 
very first premise set forth by the gentleman is simply a word 
painting without one scintilla of evidence to warrant the asser- 
tion. The gentleman characterizes the recapture provision 
wherein we provide for the Government's taking over the pri- 
vate property of the licensee by paying the net investment as 
“ prescribing in advance the measurement of damages the Goy- 
ernment should pay in the event of retaking.” Retaking what? 

Neither the Government nor the State ever had any part 
of the physical property to be taken under this provision of net 
investment. It is the property of the licensee, and we, instead 
of taking it by paying him a measure of damages for the retak- 
ing of something we had licensed or transferred, are arbitrarily, 
if we so elect, taking it over at cost, and we are not allowing 
the licensee one “sou markee” as a measure of damages for 
severing him from his property. He has to submit to it without 
damages, regardless of its earning value or enhanced market 
value, because he agreed to as a condition precedent when he 
accepted the license. 

Gentlemen, let us keep these matters straight in our minds. 
If we do, we will be better uble to do justice to the people who 
through this commission will grant permission for the develop- 
ment of water-power projects and to those citizens who put their 
money at hazard when they undertake the enterprise. Surely 
one is as much entitled to the square deal as the other. 

The gentleman, Mr. Ferris, says again under the same head- 
ing that the Government becomes an absolute insurer of all the 
money invested in the water-power plant. This is simply a 
mistake. The Government insures nothing. The Government 
has given nothing. The Government had actually nothing to 
give, unless it would be land, the title of which is in the Goy- 
ernment, and she pays not one cent for its return at the end of 
the license period. Neither does slie need to take over any plant 
unless it is valuable and a good thing. Then she arbitrarily 
takes it under the law by the paying of net investment, and 
the finding as to net investment and the keeping the property 
up to the value of the net investment is under the supervision 
of our own commission. They do not share the gentleman's 
fears and forebodings in regard to this provision. They each and 
every one indorse it as more practical and just than the other, 
and they also realize that under the uncertain provision, cham- 
pioned by the gentleman but discarded by the Secretaries, there 
would probably be no development whatever. And they and the 
President of the United States, under whose direction they 
originally drafted the outline for this legislation, are really de- 
sirous of water-power development. 

The gentleman, Mr. Ferris, further states in his report under 
the same heading: 

It requires as a condition precedent to any retaking of the property 
that the full net investment shall be returned to the water-power de- 
veloper, and this is true eyen though the water-power developer has 
used the 1 and received profits and dividends from it for the 

the lease, covering a period of 50 years. 

Are you gentlemen willing to subscribe to the proposition that 
in case you have developed and made valuable a piece of prop- 
erty, worthless until developed, and have made a profit out of it 


for a term of years, you should agree in advance to take such 
part of the principal you invested, in making this former thing 
of waste a thing of value, as is adjudged fair by some undefined 
method of appraisement? How many gentlemen here would 
invest money under a proposition of that kind? Not one of you, 
in my judgment, would do so. We should not expect others to 
do what we would not do ourselves. We will not ask it if we 
expect and desire development. 

The further remark under the same comment on net invest- 
ment goes on to say: 

This is also true even though the property has become dilapidated, 
obsolete, and worthless. It is also true even though the property has 
never been a go concern and would not have any value whatever to 
the city, county, State, or Government that sought to bring about its 
retaking that as a condition precedent to any re g of the property 
the full net investment must paid therefor. 

Mr. Chairman, if it were possible under this bill for the prop- 
erty to get into the condition described without the people's own 
commission being responsible for it, the lugubrious condition 
described by the gentleman might be a scarehead, but it would 
be a sad commentary on both the State in which the project was 
located and on the Nation whose secretaries as a commission 
would permit the property to get into such a condition. I do 
not think the gentleman read and digested this bill very care- 
fully before he filed his minority report or he would not have 
made it. If he had read subsection F of section 4, and subsec- 
tion C of section 9 in connection with sections 25 and 26 of the 
bill, he would see that the commission would have to be very 
derelict in its duties for any property they license to get in the 
condition described. The bill provides a method for getting rid 
of such licensees, and the criticism of the net investment fea- 
ture by the method pursued in the minority report is camouflage, 
pure and simple. 

This is a bill which needs careful study and digestion before 
too hasty an opinion is passed on it. I have great hopes of 
some real development being accomplished under it if we can 
once get it in operation. Remember that under the recapture 
clause we only recapture the franchise and site, if the title to 
the site is in the Government. If the Government desires to 
become the operator of the plant, we capture by paying actual 
reasonable original cost any land and riparian rights the licensee 
owns, and the net investment he has made in the plant. The 
licensee as a condition precedent has developed a useless unused 
possibility and made it something of value. This he has got to 
give up at the end of his license period if the commission so 
elects. I do not see how under those conditions we can object 
to his getting back the original capital he put at hazard, which 
has been subject to the supervision of the commission all the 
time. 

Mr. Chairman, it might be better, as some men seem to think, 
if all jurisdiction as to water, bed, and banks of streams was 
in the Federal Government instead of in the States. If it 
were so there would be no complication caused by a conflicting 
authority. We, however, have to legislate under conditions as 
we find them. 

Mr, Chairman, I have had the honor of being a Member of 
the House of Representatives for almost eight years. During the 
time I have been here there have been many water-power bills 
introduced, most of them general in character but some few 
individual in scope.” 

To the best of my recollection now, but one of those bills ever 
crystallized into law. That was a bill for an extension of time 
for the commencing of a water-power project. on the Pend 
Oreille River in what was then Stevens, now Pend Oreille 
County, Wash. The bill for said extension was introduced by 
myself. 

The site for the dam was unfortunately in a forest reserve. 
The gentlemen comprising the company put in much time here 
in Washington City in conference with the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, who has charge of the administrative features of forest 
reserves, and with the Secretary of the Interior, who has the 
disposal, contractual or otherwise, of all public lands whether 
in or out of forest reserves; and after many conferences a water- 
power development permit was executed by the Secretary of the 
Interior, and under that permit the grantees tried to finance 
their project, but to no purpose. They could not find a financier 
in the United States who would loan them a dollar for the 
building of a foundation and dam or works under their grant. 

Handicapped with a revocable permit for the use of the site 
above the banks they had to tie their dam to, the financiers of 
the country were quite sure the Secretary’s permit was not 
worth the dam. [Laughter.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes; I will. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Does the gentleman know 
what amount of capital would have been necessary for that 
project? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do not, but it was to be a very costly 
project and a very valuable one. : 

The gentlemen who received the only water-power grant 
made by Congress since I have been a Member had to see their 
franchise lapse and suffer great financial loss because the Con- 
gress of the United States had failed to pass a law that would 
allow the erection of water-power projects and make it possible 
for grantees to procure capital for development and construc- 
tion purposes thereunder. 

Mr. SMALL. Would the gentleman state the conditions that 
were imposed in that permit? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I could not offhand. It contained ex- 
tensive rules and regulations, including a recapture clause; 
and the Secretary had supervision over all their activities, and 
could call them to book at any time. But the main thing was 
the revocable clause, revocable at will. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I will. 

Mr, SINNOTT. I think that permit was inserted in the 
water-power hearings of the last Congress. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It was published at the end of a report 
on some bill considered by the House. 

Mr. SMALL. Which bill was that? Was it the bill known as 
the Ferris bill—the hearings on that bill? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Yes. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. Mr. Chairman, for many years the 
United States, through its Congress, passed most liberal land 
laws and was equally liberal with possessions of every charac- 
ter on and in the Public Domain. And the administrative offi- 
cers construed the laws passed by Congress in a spirit of 
liberality, with the result that barren wastes were made habita- 
ble, States were hewn from wildernesses and an empire such 
as the world had never witnessed was founded in an incredibly 
short time, and this Nation expanded more than thirtyfold in 
but little over a century. States, counties, and municipalities 
vied with each other in soliciting capital, both domestic and 
foreign, to enter their respective domains and assist in the de- 
velopment of field, of mine, of forest, of water power, and every 
line of development known to man. Most liberal inducements 
were made by municipalities, by counties, by States, and by the 
United States. Under this great stimulus development was 
enormous, and abuses naturally followed, and as corporate 
wealth increased and grew fat from, in many cases mistaken, 
liberality, it began to dawn on the public that it was time to 
call a halt; that it was not good public policy to allow certain 
natural resources that should be enjoyed and controlled in 
perpetuity for the benefit of all our people to go untrammeled 
into the hands of a few who could abuse their control of them 
by extorting from the publie unholy profits to which they were 
not morally or ethically entitled. 

The cry of “Stop thief” was raised, and raged with great 
violence for a deeade, with the result that our Government, 
through timberland withdrawals, power-site withdrawals, coal- 
land withdrawals, and other withdrawals of various kinds, 
backed up by Congress, always alert to what it thinks the 
people want, swung to the other extreme, and for a decade or 
more now there has been practically no development of water 
power, of coal lands, and other Government-controlled possibil- 
ities throughout the great West and in the Territory of Alaska, 
with the natural result following, that within a short time our 
expanding commerce and trade, our manufactories and internal 
development had drawn so heavily on coal and oil properties 
already developed as to cause a rapid increase in price of those 
commodities, and in many localities an even worse hardship— 
that of not receiving an adequate supply or none at all. 

I have watched for years the pendulum swing from excess of 
liberality to a worse extreme of niggardliness, and, like the dog 
in the manger, we could or would not eat the hay ourselves, 
neither would we allow the horse to eat it. We would not, and 
no doubt wisely not, develop our water powers ourselves, neither 
would we pass laws under which private capital properly regu- 
lated could safely be invested in water-power development. 

I have watched the pendulum swing from one extreme to the 
other, and I have been hopefully waiting for it to swing back to 
the happy medium, with the hope that the people of the present 
day might derive some of the great blessings stored up for the 
use of mankind in our streams and rivers from the 
watersheds and mountain fastnesses of our broad land, in most 
eases as yet unharnessed, to the sea. 

We are burning up millions of tons of coal and other millions 
of gallons of oil for fuel and power purposes that could have in 
a large part been conserved had we only made use of the millions 


of horsepower energy that could have been developed from our 
waterfalls and rapids, which once developed are there prac- 
tically in perpetuity, and thus made our coal and oil supply last 
many decades longer for purposes not suitable for handling by 
hydroelectric energy. 

I sincerely hope we are seeing the dawn of a happy-medium 
day, and that this bill will become a law, and under it many, 
many million kilowatts of power will be developed and put to 
beneficial use, and I am confident that those uses will be ex- 
panded to an extent hardly realized by any of us. I prognos- 
ticate that hydroelectric energy, properly applied, will in the 
days to come prove to be the greatest blessing of all those 
applied by man from nature's storehouse to human use. 

Mr. Chairman, competent authorities have estimated that 
within the United States there are some sixty-one millions of 
potential horsepower energy in our waterfalls and rapids. 
The State of Washington, which I have the honor to represent 
in part, is credited with some ten million seven hundred thou- 
sand of said horsepower, or between one-fifth and one-sixth of 
the total, and, Mr. Chairman, I am satisfied that to that 
10,000,000 of horsepower could be added half as much again 
and then not exaggerate the potential horsepower possibilities 
of the State of Washington. And of all that enormous energy 
stored there by Omnipotence, but 291,000 horsepower have ever 
been utilized. 

Mr. Chairman, the Government of the United States has built 
some wonderful reservoirs for the impounding of water for 
irrigation purposes, which are going to be of immense value to 
man. There will be many great reservoirs built in connection 
with hydroelectric-energy development, but, gentlemen, none 
of them will ever compare with the great natural reservoirs 
that have been erected by the Almighty himself in the great 
States of Oregon and Washington. [Applause.] We have within 
the confines of those two States more mammoth mountain peaks 
covered with millions upon millions of tons of perpetual snow 
and ice than are within the confines of the same amount of 
territory probably on the face of the globe. 

1 5 GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, win the gentleman 
yie 3 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Not now. The gentleman will excuse 


e. „ 

Mr. Chairman, I was about to say that down from those 
great reservoirs pour hundreds of small streams, and in those 
streams are many millions of potential horepower energy that 
have never yet been figured on at al: as water-power factors. 
They, of course, are figured on when they are merged into a 
few great streams with falls and rapids, but they are capable 
of many more horsepower before reaching those points because 
of their faster fall and immense precipitation. 

Mr. Chairman, there is energy enough running to waste in my 
State of Washington to pump water onto every acre of our 
arid lands not capable of irrigation by natural flow, and in 
addition turn all the wheels of commerce that will ever 
be erected in that State, and light and heat every home and 
building in city, country, and town within its confines, electrify 
all its railroads, street cars, and riding vehicles, do all the work 
in forest, field, and home that can be done by mechanical power, 
and then have electric energy galore to transmit by long-distance 
wire to States not so happily situated. Of all the States in 
the Union, Washington is, I think, the most vitally interested 
in the passage of safe and sane water-power legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. WHALEY). The time of the gentle- 
man has expired. 

Mr. ESCH. I yield five minutes more to the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is recognized for five min- 
utes more. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. Chairman, I am anxious to safe- 
guard the public, both present and future, but I do not want 
to see us attempt to safeguard the future to such an extent 
as to continually prevent development within the present, thus 
denying to present generations blessings and comforts they 
are entitled to on the theory that our posterity are not going 
to be as smart or wise as we are, consequently not as able to 
look out for their own interests. I am willing to grant that 
they will be at least as wise as we, and I sincerely hope much 
wiser. Let us have some development within the decades yet 
to be enjoyed by those now born and not leave it all for devel 
opment by the unborn millions to follow. They will probably 
be able to improve on our methods and add largely to the 
blessings we bequeath to them. 

Now I yield to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. GREEN]. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I thank the gentleman, but I was not 
aware of the fact that he was pressed for time. 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield for a question? 
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Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I will. 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. ‘The gentleman is acquainted 
with the fact that there is a rapidly growing sentiment in the 
West for municipally owned hydroelectric plants. Does the 
gentleman think the provisions in the bill—the provisions that 
the bill carries—will stimulate the growth of municipally owned 
plants of that character? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Iwill say yes. It gives them, providing 
they exercise the right to take out a permit, a preference right 
over any private individual or corporation. 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. The gentleman looks with 
favor upon that class of operated hydroelectric plants? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do. Wherever the interests of the 
public are best served by it, I think it is just as well and better 
to give it to the municipality than it would be to give it to 
private individuals to do the same thing. 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. And it is the opinion of the 
gentleman further, if I may ask the question, that the provi- 
sions now relating to municipally owned plants are as favorable 
us the committee could report, having the facts in view? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes. There were several on the com- 
mittee who were particularly interested in that phase, and they 
tried to put in everything that the committee would stand for. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman 
will permit, let me supplement his answer. I will say to the 
gentleman from Washington that I tried very hard indeed to 
get favorable provisions inserted in tlifs bill for municipally 
owned plants, and I was unsuccessful in doing so before this 
committee. I hope the sentiment of the House may join with 
me in providing amendments to this bill that will bring about 
what the gentleman intimates that he would favor, and I am 
exceedingly in favor of encouraging and at least making it 
possible for the municipalities to own their plants, and I feel 
that this bill as it now stands gives but mighty little encourage- 
ment te that laudable ambition. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
offer amendments to that effect? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes; I intend to offer amend- 
ments not only to make it possible, but to give them a pref- 
erence right to acquire water power, and I am going to do my 
utmost to try to get the House to adopt amendments of that 
kind. 

Mr. MILLER of Washingon. I want to assure the gentleman 
from Colorado thet those of us who have looked with favor 
upon municipally owned plants, particularly those that have 
been successful in the West, will be glad to have the coopera- 
tion of the gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. Chairman, the committee thought 
that the gentleman, in his zeal and desire to get development 
by municipalities, was trying to encroach on what was or 
should be the equal rights of individuals, and the committee 
could not altogether agree with the gentleman as to some of the 
desired provisions. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I do not admit that an individual 
or a corporation has an equal right with a municipality to own 
a water-power site. I feel that the municipality, the citizens 
themselves, ought to have a preference right over any corpora- 
tion in the water power for their own municipal uses, and that 
was the bone of contention before the committee on which they 
were divided, 


The gentleman intends to 


Mr. MILLER of Washington. If the gentleman will yield for 


a moment, I want to express myself as thoroughly in accord with 
the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Taytor] on that subject. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield the floor, thanking the commit- 
tee for its attention. [Applause.] 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 40 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL.] 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I am delighted to have so 
splendid an audience before me as I proceed to the discussion 
of this highly important legislation. Not all of the Members 
are here, it is true, but such as are here represent the flower of 
this legislative body. [Applause.] And they are the gentlemen 
whom I particularly desire to address in this connection. 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman ” will yield to“ the Senator 
from Nebraska.“ [Applause.] 

Mr. SLOAN. I think the audience thoroughly reciprocates the 
sentiments of the gentleman. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman is a truthteller. 

Mr. Chairman, first, I want to discuss this measure from the 
standpoint of the West, and particularly of the intermountain 
West, the section of the West whose water-power possibilities 
are almost wholly on nonnavigable streams. I have the honor to 
represent one of the very few States in the Union that never 


get into a river and harbor bill because of the fact that it is im- 
possible by the most extraordinary stretch of imagination to 
bring any of our beautiful streams within the category of navi- 
gable waters. 

Speaking from the standpoint of the Intermountain and the 
Pacific west, so far as their water-power development is from 
nonnavigable streams, I must say that I regret that the water- 
power development of that character is to be brought within the 
jurisdiction of the commission provided for in this bill. I shall 
support the bill, however, because I realize that the views that 
many of us hold with regard to these matters do not seem to 
be the views of the majority of the Congress, and therefore we 
are for the legislation, though we do not think it aptly applies 
to our situation as the best legislation obtainable. What we 
ought to have and all we need in all the public-land States for 
power development on nonnavigable streams is a good right-of- 
way act, an extension of the provisions of the act of March 3. 
1891, to include the uses of water for the development of power 
nnd the restoration of the lands now reserved as power sites. 
Under such a right-of-way act, now applicable to practically all 
other uses of water, such as irrigation, municipal. and domestic 
uses, we would have a large development unhampered and un- 
vexed by Federal authority. 

The Federal Government controls no water in that section 
and in such streams, whatever may be the character of its 
authority elsewhere. The waters belong to the people of the 
States and the only property that the Federal Government 
has is land; generally land of no great value lying along 
the borders of the nonnavigable streams. The only renson 
why Uncle Sam still continues to own these lands is be- 
cause they are of so little value that succeeding waves of 
homestead settlement have passed them by because settlers 
have not considered it worth while to acquire them. Otherwise 
the Federal Government would own but little land in that sec- 
tion needed for water-power development. And while this is 
true, the further fact is true that, except on the forest reserves 
and in the higher areas of the forest reserves particularly, com- 
paratively little of the land that will be utilized for much of the 
hydroelectric development is publie land. 

But the plan and purpose of those who for many years have 
been endeavoring to extend Federal control overswater-power de- 
velopment of that sort and kind is to utilize the necessary use of 
small areas, fragments of the public lands in connection with 
power development as an excuse fer bringing the entire devciop- 
ment under Federal control. The land so used may be only a nur- 
row strip of broken, rock-bound hills, over which it may be neces- 
sary to carry a ditch or pipe line, or perhaps a strip of compara- 
tively worthless publie land over which it may be necessary to 
carry a power line. Taking advantage of this situation, the ne- 
cessity which exists in some places for the utilization of a consid- 
erable amount of public Jand, but in the majority of instances of a 
limited amount of public land compared with the entire area 
used for the development, it is proposed to bring these enter- 
prises under the same jurisdiction and control as enterprises 
necessarily under Federal control by reason of the fact that they 
utilize waters useful for navigation over which the Federal 
Government has jurisdiction and with regard to which it has a 
duty to perform in maintaining the navigable charecter of the 
streams. 


There are other reasons why it is unnecessary from the stand- 
point of the public interest to apply a measure of this kind to 
development on nonnavigable streams in the western section. If 
there is any portion of this country that needs Federal control, 
over and beyond the duty of carrying out the Federal obligation 
to maintain navigability, it is the part of the country to which 
this bill will not apply. That is the section east of the Missis- 
sippi River, where the law of riparian rights control, and where 
the public lias no direct, positive, and définite control over the 
use of water. In all the western States the ownership of water 
in the people collectively is recognized, and water can net be 
diverted from its natural channel for any purpose whatever ex- 
cept under public control and by permission of public authority. 
Without regard to what the use may be, the water is at all times 
under that public control. In such a section it must be very 
apparent to any thinking man that there is no very considerable 
need for the establishment of Federal control over and above 
the absolute, unquestioned, unchallenged local control over the 
use of water. : 

But whether we like it or not, we are likely to come under the 
provisions of this bill, and, therefore, we are tremendously in- 
terested in its previsions, not only from the standpoint of our 
own section, but from the standpoint ef the people of the country 
asa whole. With just one more reference to our western sitna- 
tion, I want to discuss the bill from the standpoint of the country 
generally. 
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During the discussion of this bill in the committee there were 
some members of the committee who, I understood, believed it 
important that the use of water for the purposes of irrigation 
should be considered in connection with the issuance of the per- 
mits and licenses provided for in the bill. Of course, it is ap- 
parent to anyone upon the slightest reflection that a bill drafted 
as this bill is, with a view of developing power and with a 
so-called recapture clause, can not properly apply to the diver- 
sion and the use of water for the irrigation of land to which the 
water so applied becomes appurtenant. A recapture clause in 
the case of an irrigation enterprise would involve the possible 
eventual taking over by the Federal Government of farms and 
homes, towns and municipalities, all of the developments of 
great communities dependent on irrigation. 

Mr. SLOAN, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. I will. 

Mr. SLOAN. Is the purpose of this bill to give exclusive 
control of these streams to the Federal Government and take 
away from the States the control that has generally been under- 
stood belong to the States? 

Mr. MONDELL. The bill, thanks to the good judgment of the 
membership of the committee, expressly disavows any intent or 
purpose of taking over control of the waters from the States. 
But nevertheless and notwithstanding, the fact of Federal own- 
ership of land is taken advantage of to assert a control and 
jurisdiction that could not be acquired in any other way, the 
theory being that the Government in granting the use of its lands 
may fix any sort of a condition relative to that use. It is not an 
entirely sound theory, in my opinion, but we have passed that 
phase of the discussion long since, and we have reached the 
point where we are discussing these things from the standpoint 
of what is likely to happen and occur, rather than what we 
would like to have happen. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL; I will. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. In that connection I may say that 
while I understood the gentleman to state in reference to govern- 
mental control generally, I did have the impression, as far as the 
water-power sites are concerned, the Government intended to 

_assume absolute control. Am I correct in that? 

Mr. MONDELL. The Government has no control over the 
waters of nonnavigable streams, or the power developed from it, 
where the Government does not own land. In other words, the 
Government would have control of very little water-power de- 
velopment in the New England States except in the lower courses 
of the rivers, only partial control on the South Atlantic sea- 
board, very little in the gentleman's own country, and only partiai 
control in my section of the country and elsewhere. In other 
words, the bill can only apply to those classes of cases where 
the waters utilized are navigable over which the Federal Gov- 
ernment has control for the purposes of maintaining navi- 
gability. As to the nonnavigable streams, control arises, if at 
all, out of the fact that there may be lying along the banks of 
a stream, or somewhere in the locality, land useful in the de- 
velopment which belongs to Uncle Sam. Advantage is taken of 
such a situation to bring the development under Federal control. 

In my section of the country water power entirely free from 
Federal control will be running side by side with water power 
under Federal control, and that will be true in every State in 
the Union having nonnavigable streams. In States that have 
no public land the development on nonnavigable streams will 

be free of Federal contrel under this bill. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. MONDELL. I will. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I see that I did not express myself 
clearly. The line of jurisdiction between Federal control and 
State control is, of course, very clear and easily stated, but 
where once the jurisdiction has attached and where once it is 
put in force, by and through this bill, then I understand that 
the jurisdiction will be absolute and the State will not be per- 
mitted to interfere in any way. 

Mr. MONDELL. While we are on the question of control it 
might be worth while to consider just what the provisions of the 
bill are in that regard. 

First, all projects licensed under the act are under control 
of the Federal commission, as follows: 

The licensee shall “make all necessary renewals and re- 
placements, shall maintain adequate depreciation reserves for 
such purposes * * shall conform to such reasonable 
rules and regulations as the commission may from time to time 
prescribe for the protection of life, health, and property.” 

As the local authorities also have jurisdiction over these 
matters there is in regard to them a divided jurisdiction, the 
boundaries of which must eventually become the subject of 
judicial decision. 


Second, every project licensed under this act, except certain 
minor and municipal development, must “pay to the United 
States reasonable annual charges in an amount to be fixed by 
the commission.” As the State has the power to tax the tangi- 
ble property, this will, of course, be a burden on projects licensed 
in addition to the tax burden borne by competing concerns not 
under Federal license. 

If the project operates wholly within a State, the bill pro- 
vides that the licensee “shall abide by such reasonable regula- 
tion of the services to be rendered to customers or consumers 
of power, and of rates and charges of payment therefor, as may 
from time to time be prescribed by any duly constituted agency 
of the State in which the service is rendered or the rate 
charged.” 

Where the project and its service is not all in one State, the 
following provisions of section 20 apply: 

Sec. 20. That when said power, or any part thereof, shall enter inte 
interstate or foreign commerce the rates charged and the service ren- 
dered by any such licensee, or by any subsidiary corporation, the stock 
of which is owned or controlled directly or indirectly by such licensee, 
or by any person, corporation, or association purchasing power from 
such licensce for sale and distribution or use in public service shall be 
reasonable, nondiscriminatory, and just to the consumer, and all un- 
reasonable, discriminatory, and unjust rates or services are hereby 

rohibited and declared to be unlawful; and whenever any of the States 
irectly concerned has not 8 a commission or other authority to 
enforce the requirements of this section within such State, or to regu- 
late and control the amount and character of securities to be issued 
by any of such parties or such States are unable to agree through their 
properly constituted authorities on the services to be rendered or on 
he rates or charges of payment therefor, or on the amount or character 
of securities to be issued by any of said arties, jurisdiction is hereb, 
conferred upon the commission, upon complaint of any person aggrieved, 
upon the request of any State concerned, or upon its own initiative to 
enforce the provisions of this section, to regulate and control so much 
of the services rendered, and of the rates and charges of payment there- 
for as constitute interstate or forcign commerce and to regulate the 
issuance of securities by the parties included within this section. 

Mr. MAYS. Does the gentleman class Green River in his 
State as navigable? 

Mr. MONDELL, Ido not think Green River can be properly 
classed as a navigable stream. 

Mr. MAYS. According to the definition given by the gentle- 
man from Tennessee, it certainly would be navigable if it will 
float a saw log and on which a boat can be operated. 

Mr. MONDELL. Of course, that is a very large question 
which we might discuss at great length and arrive at no definite 
conclusion. There are all sorts of opinions as to what consti- 
tutes a navigable stream. ‘Those questions will have to be 
eventually decided, 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. 

Mr. MONDELL. Certainly. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Under the definition of this bill 
of navigable waters, has the gentleman ever considered the pos- 
sibility of Federal construction including all of the streams in 
the United States, instead of only a part of them, all of them 
being put under Federal control? 

Mr. MONDELL. Unless the Supreme Court shall render a 
decision different from those that have been rendered hereto- 
fore there will continue to be many streams in the Union that 
are not navigable. 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr, SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. MONDELL. I will, 
Mr. SLOAN. Does this bill give a new definition to the term 


“navigable?” 

Mr. MONDELL. It gives a definition of navigability. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. On page 26 of the bill. 

Mr. MONDELL, It does not, I imagine, absolutely fix, de- 
cide, and determine the question. But even under that defini- 
tion, fairly construed, I would say that none of the streams in 
my State are navigable, and none of the streams in the State of 
my friend from Nebraska are navigable. That, however, is a 
matter which will require some consideration when we reach it. 

But, coming back to this question of irrigation, I find from a 
careful reading of the bill that the committee has endeavored 
to hew to the line and to exclude from the bill diversions of 
water used for irrigation purposes, although it has referred in 
one section to the development of power for irrigation pur- 
poses—that is, for the purpose of pumping for irrigation—and 
it is perhaps wise to do that. But there is one provision in 
section 10 of the bill on which I am not entirely clear, and 
which I want to discuss under the five-minute rule a little later. 
It provides that the commission in considering the issuance of 
licenses shall take into consideration the most comprehensive 
scheme of improvement and utilization for the purpose of navi- 
gation, of water-power development, irrigation, and other bene- 
ficial purposes. 

What I fear is that that section will be construed by the 
commission as in some way giving them jurisdiction over the 
question of the diversion of water for irrigation. It was evi- 
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dently not so intended. In my opinion, a fair interpretation 
would not justify such a view, and yet I fear that that is just 
the view the commission would take. What I fear is that having 
invited the attention of the commission to the question of the 
diversion of water for irrigation, we shall have the commission 
in a short time assuming to pass on applications which should 
be granted under the right-of-way act of 1891 for irrigation, Let 
us remember that the Secretary of the Interior, who is the officer 
who administers the act of 1891, is a member of this commission, 
and a Secretary of the Interior who was inclined to act on his 
authority as a member of the commission rather than as Secre- 
tary of the Interior might easily do what is done now every day 
in the year on the forest reserves, relative to irrigation rights of 
way. 

The act of 1891 grants an easement in perpetuity for irri- 
gation, and yet it is a notorious fact that those who enter 
forest reserves seeking a right of way for irrigation under that 
act are often met with delays until in many cases the applicant, 
thoroughly tired out and disgusted with those delays, accepts 
a suggestion that if he will take a revocable permit under the act 
of February 15, 1901, he can go to work at once on his develop- 
ment. I presented to the House some time ago a large number 
of cases where men clearly entitled to perpetual rights of way 
on forest reserves for irrigation purposes had been persuaded or 
compelled to accept revocable permits because of delay by the 
Forest Service in passing on their application. I fear the same 
thing will occur here under this bill, although clearly the com- 
mittee does not intend and did not intend to give this commis- 
sion any authority whatever over the diversion of water for 
irrigation. In my opinion it would be very much better to leave 
the word irrigation out of this bill in the two places where it 
occurs. This is a power bill. It is a bill that proposes what is 
known as a recapture, which everybody knows would be abso- 
lutely fatal to irrigation development. 

I fear, when we invite these people to even inquire as to irri- 
gation development in the granting of a power permit, in a short 
time we will find them asserting control over irrigation develop- 
ment upon the theory that the bill was intended to give them 
some such authority. Nothing that could happen would be more 
fatal to our development than that. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 5 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, I may say that I am delighted 
that the gentleman from California [Mr. Raxrnl, a member of 
the committee, is here to hear the statements of the gentleman 
from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL], because I thoroughly coincide 
with the judgment of the gentleman from Wyoming, and I feel 
it is very, very dangerous to have that word in here. I call the 
gentleman’s attention to the fact that after strenuous efforts I 
succeeded by a vote of 8 to 7 in getting section 27 put into this 
bill, which is the saving clause of our irrigation rights and is 
copied from the reclamation act, and I am in hopes this may 
obviate the danger the gentleman seems to feel we are threatened 
with. 

Mr. MONDELL. I am glad the provision the gentleman urged, 
and which I also urged in my hearing before the committee, is 
in the bill. It is highly important, and yet the gentleman knows 
that it is simply a declaration of fact; it is simply the recognition 
of a fact; but it is important to have it in the bill. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. It is very important to have it in 
the bill. 

Mr. MONDELL. Very important, as I suggested when I was 
before the committee; but here is the difficulty, that with all of 
the declarations in the world in the bill, if this water-power com- 
mission assumes authority to say whether or no a right of way 
shall be granted for irrigation, a declaration that they have no 
control over the water will be powerless to prevent them from 
doing just what the Forest Service has done in the cases I have 
referred to. 

Whenever you invite these people, who should have to do with 
power development and that alone, to consider the question of 
diversion for irrigation, independent of power, you certainly 
invest them with something of control over that development. 
That would be harmful to irrigation development. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. Right in that connection, suppose an applica- 
tion was made under this bill for power purposes and it was 
granted, the commission finding in the first instunce that it 
was more valuable for hydroelectrie-power development than 
for irrigation, but at the same time that irrigation could be used 
in connection with it, if the works were so constructed that the 
water could be made available for that purpose. In that circum- 
stance does not the gentleman think that the irrigation feature 


oe pe taken care of instead of leaving it absolutely useless 
an e 

Mr. MONDELL. If the gentleman’s statement were that of 
a situation likely to arise, then I would be inclined to agree with 
his view. This is a power bill, drawn with a view to the de- 
velopment of power, providing for a recapture, so called, at the 
end of a fixed period—a thing which everyone knows would be 
absolutely fatal to irrigation development. In that situation 
what are you going to do? You might go to the old irrigation 
right-of-way law and make provision in that law, if it were 
necessary to do so, under which no power development should be 
allowed until there had been an inquiry with regard to the uses 
of irrigation. 

But the fact is that power development is not likely to so 
use and utilize water as to interfere with irrigation develop- 
ment, and the moment you invite a power commission to inquire 
into the questions of irrigation, they are likely to assume 
authority either to grant or to refuse to grant the diversion of 
water for irrigation. Under such construction of the statute the 
applicant for irrigation diversion might be seriously hampered 
by the decisions of this board 

Mr. RAKER. Not to interrupt the gentleman, but will he 
yield—— 

Mr. MONDELL (continuing). With an attempt to bring the 
project under their control with all of the fatal effects of the 


8 The recapture clause, as it relates to power, 
must be as necessarily effective on industries that have been built 
up by reason of the development as industries and farms built 
up under irrigation? 

Mr. MONDELL. Irrigation could not exist under recapture 
so called. Nobody would irrigate farms if they thought that 
at the end of 50 years there was authority to take over 
the farm, the crops, and the community so built up. My 
friend from California will agree with me on that, and, there- 
fore, irrigation should not be considered in connection with this 
water-power development measure. As the bill was originally, 
drawn, it was confined to the use of water for purposes of power, 
and while the language I have referred to does not grant on fair 
construction any authority to this commission to attempt to 
control the use of water for irrigation, I am afraid they will 
endeavor to use their authority as I have explained the Forest 
Service use their authority on the forest reserves. I am of the 
opinion that few ordinary applicants for a right of way on a 
forest reserve for an irrigation ditch get their right of way 
under the act of 1891. They ordinarily get their right of way 
under the act of 1901, which is a revocable permit, unless they 
are wealthy and powerful and have their attorneys and contest 
the matter until they finally get their rights. The smaller and 
the average fellow gets tired of everlasting delays and accepts 
what he can rather than that to which he is entitled. 

Now, Mr. rman, having discussed those features, I want 
to discuss for a short time what is known as the recapture 
clause. There are people in this world who have the idea, or 
appear to have, that in some way you can inveigle capital into 
investing in the hope or on the pretense that it is going to be 
protected, and then by a carefully prepared legislative trap 
take over the result of capital's effort and investment with- 
out anybody having paid for it in the meantime. When the 
millennium comes and men shall work wholly for the glory of 
God and the good of their fellow men, without the thought of 
income or reward, you may be able to do that. In the mean- 
time we are legislating to develop enterprise as it is carted 
on in the world. No man can live and feed and elothe himself 
and support his family unless he receives a fair reward for his 
labor and his efforts, which includes fair return on any funds 
he may have accumulated, saved up, and invested, No one 
should lay the flattering unction to his soul that you can 
fix up some scheme whereby you can deprive men of a fair 
reward and a reasonable income from their toil or their accumu- 
lations of toil in the form of cash and still get them to put forth 
effort. The man who indulges in any such vain imagining is 
bound to be disappointed. 

It is argued that certain so-called recapture provisions should 
not be adopted because under them it would be difficult if 
not impossible to secure development. That is a highly im- 
portant viewpoint. We want development, and we must have 
laws under which reasonably cautious men, men who do not 
want to invite financial loss, will feel justified in making 
investments. If we pass laws under which we can not se- 
cure development we legislate in vain. But there is an- 
other viewpoint which is even more important than that, and 
that is the viewpoint of the people to be served. You may 
secure some development of water power under a revocable 
permit, and we have in some cases. You might secure some 
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development of water power under a provision that at the end 
of 50 years the public shall take the property over without 
paying a cent for it. You might secure some development 
under a provision of recapture under which there would be 
a strong probability of a considerable loss on the investment at 
the end of the period of the license. We might get some de- 
velopment under any of these plans, but anyone who imagines 
that any values secured by the public at the time of recapture 
would not have been paid for in the meantime by the users of 
power is certainly not using ordinary common sense and judg- 
ment. The power-using public would pay for all future losses 
by Increased rates during the license period, and not only pay 
it all but probably pay it manyfold. 

. Assuming a recapture clause under which at the end of 50 
years the plant becomes the property of the public without 
payment, what is the situation when you come to fix the 
rates and charges on that kind of property? Why, the first 
thing that would be done would be to fix an amortization charge. 
Is there anybody foolish enough to think that such a charge 
would not be added to the price which the public would pay for 
the service? Of course, if the enterprise was alongside of and 
in conipetition with an enterprise not so burdened the enterprise 
would not be developed, but assuming that it was not so situ- 
ated, but it was so located that it could secure business, even at 
high rates, the public would pay for the final loss on investment 
in rutes and charges. If we are to have any sort of provision of 
recapture less favorable than is provided in this bill, which I 
think a fair one, and which is intended to secure the investment 
against confiscution, then we should have one under which the 
public takes the property over without paying a dollar, so the 
investur will know exactly what to expect. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MONDELL. I ask the gentleman from Wisconsin if I 
may have 15 minutes additional 

Mr. ESCH. I yield the gentleman 15 minutes. 

Mr. MONDELL, Then we would know exactly where we 
were. aud the investor would know where he stood. He would 
fix his rates and charges on knowledge of the fact that at the 
end of a 50-year period his investment would be wiped out, and 
he would recoup himself in the meantime and the user of power 
would pay for it. 

Mr. RAKER. You have the same provision now contained 
in this bill in regard to the recapture clause, providing for 
amortization, by which, as a matter of fact, at the end of 50 
years the plant will be paid for and can be taken over. 

Mr. MONDELL. There is no provision in the bill authorizing 
a charge or rate for powder based on the amortization of the 
property with a view of returning in 50 years all the investment, 
together with interest. As a matter of fact, there is no provision 
in the bill that establishes a basis on which the State authori- 
ties shall fix the rates. 

Mr. TILSON. I would like to ask the gentleman if, in case 
n recapture was made as easy as that, so that it would be 
amortized during the period, whatever it was—50 years or any 
other time—that would not simply mean that only the most 
promising of the water-power developments would be made? 

Mr. MoNDELL. That is true, and therefore no such plan 
should be adopted. I simply suggested it to illustrate my argu- 
ment. 

Mr. TILSON. Ali but the most promising would be left with- 
out any development at all, and the power that we want devel- 
ened so as to save coal would not be developed at all. 

Mr, MONDELL. That is true. But that is a plan under 
siich everyone would know just where they stood. The man 
who developed-the water power would know that he would have 
to have a rate high enough to return his principal and interest 
in the 50-year period. If in his opinion the development could 
prosper under those conditions he would undertake it, but other- 
wise he would not undertake it. 

Now, how about the recapture plan which has been contained 
in the bills that have been before the House in the past, 
and which certain gentlemen are now contending for? Even 
the chairman of the committee, much to my surprise, has 
deserted the final judgment of the committee, and the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr, Ferris] joins with him. What 
is it they propose? The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Terris] says, among other things, that the House has passed 
twice practically the sort of a recapture proposition he now ap- 
proves of, and therefore, like the laws of the Medes and Per- 
sians, it should be considered as fixed and unalterable. The 
Yast man in this House who should make an argument of that 
kind is the gentleman from Oklahoma. His committee reported 
und passed through the House on two occasions an oil bill, as 
he said, with the indorsement of everybody worth while and the 
unanimous vote of the House. Those bills contained certain 
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provisions of great and vital importance. On the third occa- 
sion on which the leasing bill was presented to the House by 


the gentleman from Oklahoma in lieu of the provision to which 


I have referred it contained a radically different provision, in- 
sisted upon by the gentleman from Oklahoma, a provision much 
less satisfactory to those interested and affected by it, and this 
provision was adopted. 

It is true that on former occasions when water-power legis- 
lation was before the House a recapture provision, quite differ- 
ent from that now contained in the bill, was agreed to. I doubt, 
however, if that recapture provision was entirely satisfactory to 
anyone, 

Let us examine for a moment that recapture provision which 
the gentleman from Oklahoma refers to in his minority report 
and insists shall be adopted in lieu of the provision now in the 
bill, which was submitted to the committee by, and has the 
approval of, the Cabinet members who will compose the Federal 
power commission. The recapture provision now insisted upon 
as a substitute for the provision in the bill sounds fair enough, 
as it proposes the taking over of the property at the end of 50 
years on the basis of what is called“ fair value.“ The taking 
over of the properties at their fair or reasonable value, if that 
is what was actually proposed, might not be particularly objec- 
tionable if it were not for the element of uncertainty involved, 
but this particular “fair value” scheme is subject to all sorts 
of exceptions and limitations. It is, in fact, anything but a real 
fair-value appraisal. 

Under this particular scheme of so-calléd “fair value” no 
credit is to be given for increases of land values during the 50 
years, notwithsianding the fact that in the majority of cases 
none of the lands would have been acquired from the Federal 
Government. No part of the so-called “fair value” is to be 
based on the business which has been built up during the period. 
There is to be no appraisal of “ fair value” of franchises or con- 
tracts or good will. The so-called “fair value” is to be based 
only on the physical property, not including increased yalues of 
real estate. 

In other words, it is proposed that the investor shall take all 
the chances and all of the risk, including the risk of having his 
property taken over at merely the bare value of the machinery 
and equipment. 

Such a provision is not fair from the standpoint of the in- 
vestor and is not in the publie interest, because so uncertain that 
the public would have to pay increased rates and charges to com- 
pensate for the uncertainty and probable loss. An uncertain 
proposition like that invites the highest kind of high rates dur- 
ing the entire period of the license, on the theory that as there 
is likely to be a loss at the end of the period the investor has 
the right to recoup himself for that anticipated loss by charges 
high enough to cover it. Of course, if the conditions are such 
that the plant can not be operated because the business will not 
stand high rates, the enterprise will not be undertaken, or, if 
undertaken, will not be fully developed and may close down. 
We may be cerrain, however, that if a plant operates under that 
sort of a recapture clause the public will pay in rates and 
charges for all the uncertainties of the investment, 

Take any ordinary rate-fixing board, with a provision such as 
the gentleman from Oklahoma contends for and such as I regret 
to say the chairman of the committee now seems to contend for. 
What would be the situation? Assume, as an illustration, that 
you gentlemen were members of a rate-fixing board, anxious to 
do your duty both by the people who furnished the power and 
those who pay for it. Suppose a power company were to appear 
before you with a view of having rates fixed. 

They would present, first, a statement as to investments, de- 
preciation, cost of operation, and the production of power. In 
addition to that, they would call your attention to this recapture 
clause, to its character and its probable effect on their particular 
enterprise. They would dwell on the uncertainty of the project 
incident to surrounding conditions and particularly on the un- 
certainty surrounding the investment at the end of the 50-year 
period. With such a recapture clause as is proposed, they could 
convince any reasonable person of the strong probability, amount- 
ing to almost a certainty, of a very considerable loss on the in- 
vestment when the recapture clause became operative. 

Any honest rate-fixing board would be compelled under the 
circumstances to establish rates high enough to cover these ele- 
ments of uncertainty, these items of loss. If they did not, the 
courts would soon remind them that the investor has the right 
to a fair return on his investment, including a sum suilicient to 
reimburse him for property proposed to be taken over. As the 
investor would be entitled to the benefit of nny reasonabic doubt, 
the rates fixed’ or decreed would in all probability, in the ma- 
jority of cases, prove to be more than ample to cover the final 
loss, and the public would suffer, as the public always does“ 
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when some unwise, overzealous, or demagogic alleged friend 
sets on foot some illogical, unjust, or uneconomic scheme. 

It is of vital importance that we shall have legislation which 
will insure the largest possible soundly economic development of 
water power. It ought to be entirely clear to the most super- 
ficial student or investigator of the subject that we can not hope 
for such development, except under conditions which will make 
low rates possible, and that low rates will only be possible if to 
the natural uncertainties and hazards of such enterprises we 
add no statutory artificial hazards and uncertainties, 

Let us keep constantly in mind the fact that our aim and 
purpose should be to secure large development and to give the 
public the use of this development under the very best conditions 
and at the lowest possible rate. We can only hope to accomplish 
that by refraining from laying excessive burdens, creating arti- 
ficial legislative handicaps, and avoiding impairment or confisca- 
tion of the investment. 

No enterprise built under the provisions of the bill can suc- 
cessfully contend that it will, by reason of the provisions of the 
recapture clause, suffer any material loss in its capital invest- 
ment at the end of the period, and therefore they can not ask 
for a penny in the rates and charges based on such a loss. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. I will. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. The gentleman assumes that the people 
who engage in the development of these water powers do so in 
order to make money? 

Mr. MONDELL. That has been my assumption. I grant 
you from the viewpoint of some gentlemen that seems to be a 
violent one. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I wish to call the gentleman’s attention 
to a statement 

Mr. MONDELL. And I want to say to the gentleman right 
there, that no one more than I insists that there shall be at all 
times publie control, unquestioned public control, over the rates 
and charges, so that there shall not be more than a reasonable 
income. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Let me call the gentleman's attention to 
n statement made by the chairman of this committee the other 
day in response to a question that I asked of him, because I 
myself had been laboring under the impression that probably 
gentlemen who invested their money in water-power develop- 
ment had some notion that they would make some money from 
the transaction. He said: 

Let me call the attention of the gentleman to the fact that the Gov- 
ernment is not hunting up anybody to give them permits to make money 
for themselves. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. MONDELL. I think the chairman of the committee must 
have made that statement without thinking for the moment 
just how it sounded. And that brings me to another idea on 
which part of the theory in regard to flytrap recapture clauses 
is evidently based. 

Some gentlemen seem to have in their minds some such 
theory as this, that in sundry and divers places throughout the 
country there are golden opportunities lying around loose, pike 
coined doubloons, ready for some one to pick them up, and that 
the Federal Government actually has great, instantly valuable, 
and coinable resources of vast wealth which it is proposing to 
hand out under this bill. If i held any such view as that I would 
not be for such legislation as this at all. The Federal Govern- 
ment has no right to hand out to any individual immediately 
available resources of very great value. If the Federal Govern- 
ment has such it should utilize them in the interest of all the 
people. There may be a few cases where the Federal Govern- 
ment has itself made a development which renders a water power 
instantly or readily available. In such cases there should be a 
real charge based on the Government's investment. 

In the majority of cases water-power projects are questionable 
in the extreme. They require the most careful examination, 
and if found feasible the most intelligent and painstaking de- 
velopment and management. They are subject to all sorts of 
contingencies and uncertainties, and we can not hope to secure 
their development unless we do the fair thing by the investor. 
The investor takes all the chances; let us not forget that. Weare 
not proposing to relieve the investor from any of the perils that 
naturally attach to his enterprise; let us not, however, create 
artificial dangers and invite artificial uncertainties. If we do, 
we not only retard or prevent development but we afford excuses 
or reasons for the laying of added burdens on the people. 

I insist on the strictest and most continuous public control of 
every service and every rate. But that being done, let us not 
imagine that we can lay burdens in taxes and charges and final 
confiscation that the people will not pay. They will pay them, 


and they will pay them multiplied times over, as the years go by, 
in the rates and charges for the use of these properties. 

The interest of the public in all water-power development is 
this: The most complete development, the largest possible use, 
and the lowest possible rate. We will secure all these if we 
make the conditions clear and definite and lay the fewest possible 
burdensome obligations. Let us control, not burden these enter- 
prises, to the end that we may secure the largest development, 
and that the people shall have the widest and best use at the 
lowest possible rate. [Applause.] 

The C The time of the gentleman from Wyoming 
has expired. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 25 minutes to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. SNELL]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized for 25 minutes, 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, the development and utilization 
of the latent water power of the country is the most important 
question before the American people. Both from a commercial 
and economic standpoint it appeals equally to all, and it was the 
one subject, besides regular war legislation, of such importance 
as to receive special mention in President Wilson’s first message 
to the Sixty-fifth Congress. It is especially befitting that this 
legislation should be considered at this time when preservation 
and conservation are uppermost in the minds of our people, for it 
is the only known natural resource that is not lessened or 
diminished by continued use, and its fullest conservation can 
only be accomplished by its complete utilization. The develop- 
ment of water power goes hand in hand with progress and pros- 
perity, brings comfort and profit to humanity without distruc- 
tion, without deterioration, and without loss. As a people de- 
velop and advance in civilization, so also are their water powers 
made most use of. In France and Germany water power and 
water transportation play an important part in their national 
life, while in the Western Hemisphere, with our superabundant 
supply of nature’s resources, we have never given them the 
attention their importance demands, and only in New England 
and some of the Eastern States has any substantial part of the 
available water power been used. 

Power, and cheap power, is the cornerstone of a nation’s in- 
dustrial progress, and the internal development of any country 
must precede its external commerce, and this power, like “ acres 
of diamonds,” is to-day lying dormant in the dooryard of. the 
American people, and we have not awakened to our oppor- 
tunity, as is shown by the fact that we have only developed 
about 8 or 10 per cent of the 60,000,000 horsepower available in 
this country. The last two decades have seen the greatest ad- 
vances and development during our Nation’s history along every 
line except water power. Just stop for a moment and con- 
sider what has been done in the iron and steel industry, rail- 
roads, paper and pulp, telegraph and telephone, manufacturing 
of every kind, and, above all, in the knowledge and use of elec- 
tricity, yet the very source of this electrical energy, water power 
and hydroelectric development, has been at a practical standstill, 
except in private domain where Federal control could not in- 
terfere. = 

It was with full knowledge of present conditions that led the 
President to say: 

It is imperatively necessary that the consideration of the full use 
of the water power of the country and also the consideration of the 
systematic and yet economical development of such of the natural 
resources of the country as are still under the control of the Federal 
Government should be 5 resumed and affirmatively and con- 
structiyely dealt with at the earliest possible moment. The pressing 
need of such legislation is daily becoming more obvious. 

It is a fact universally conceded and not contradicted that 
the sole reason why but 10 per cent of the water powers of 
the United States have thus far been developed is because 
capital for development purposes can not be obtained under the 
unfair, unbusinesslike, and restrictive terms of the Federal 
laws now in force. 

PRESENT LAW. 

Prior to 1890, when Congress passed the first general law 
controlling structures in navigable streams, the individual 
States exercised their sovereignty over navigable rivers, author- 
ized the construction of dams and bridges, and defined the 
rights of riparian owners in their waters without any inter- 
ference on the part of the Federal Government. While the act 
of 1890 was quite general in its effect, the act of 1899 assumed 
complete control over all navigable streams and actually forbade 
the construction of any piers, dams, or structures of any name 
or nature without the special consent of Congress, 

An act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of dams 
across navigable rivers” was passed in 1906, which required 
the consent of Congress by special act for any dam construction 
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and provided the conditions upon which any construction or 
development could be made. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL, Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. What is the act of 1899 that the gentle- 
man referred to? 

Mr. SNELL. Eighteen hundred and eighty-nine, I should 
have said. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. What is that? 

Mr. SNELL. That was the first general Jaw controlling 
structures in navigable streams passed by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Before this individual States exercised control over 
navigable streams; but there was no specific law really contained 
in the act. But Iam now speaking of the act of 1906, which was 
superseded by the act of 1910, which is the present law. This 
act, which was intended to amend former acts, really repealed 
them all and completely covered the question of power develop- 
ment. This gct not only requires the consent of Congress by 
special act for each individual development on navigable streams 
and on public domain but, as far as possible, describes the 
conditions ander which all construction must be made. These 
conditions are so entirely impracticable and uncertain that all 
water-power development under Federal control has practically 


First. This act requires the person making the development 
to comply with or construct according to plans approved by the 
Secretary of War and Chief of Engineers and authorizes those 
officers to impose such terms and conditions as they deem neces- 
sary to protect present and future needs of navigation. That is, 
the Federal Government may come along after you have com- 
pleted your development and require you to construct, main- 
tain, and operate without expense to the Government any neces- 
sary dams, appurtenances, works, locks, sluices, or other struc- 
ture or structures which Congress, the Secretary of War, or Chief 
of Engineers may at any time consider necessary or in the inter- 
est of navigation. Of course, the first part of this reservation 
is proper and correct, that they should make all due allowances 
and reservations for navigation; but when you add on the fact 
that the owner of the development must make any additional 
expenditures that some officer might in the future deem neces- 
sary, and to operate it for all time without expense to the Gov- 
ernment, regardless of cost, regardless of the proportionate 

of this added construction to the original cost or size 
of the development, you have placed restrictions in the law that 
no sane man or man of experience will go up against. I can 
readily conceive of a small development where the Govern- 
ment might come along later and call for an expenditure of an 
amount in building locks, sluices, and so forth, that would even 
be in excess of the original cost. 

Second. The Secretary of War is not only authorized to fix 
and collect various charges for permits granted, but the rights 
acquired under the act may be annulled at any time by the com- 
pany’s failing to comply with some minor provisions of the act, 
and the company obliged to actually remove all its dams and 
improvements of every name and nature at its own expense with- 
out any recourse on the part of the courts of the land; and, also, 
Congress can repeal the act at any time without any protection 
on the part of the developing company for property taken or 
destroyed. 

Third. The time limit of 50 years in itself is all right, but 
there is absolutely no provision for renewal or pay for the prop- 
erty taken over by the Government at that time, or guaranty of 
protection for any business that may be depending on it for 

wer. 

. of An act to regulate power development,” it should 
have been called “An act to prohibit power development,” As 
proof of this statement I have only to call your attention to the 
fact that with but two small exceptions no power developments 
and river improvements have been made by private capital upon 
navigable streams since 1912, and developments are prevented 
and held back aggregating over 2,090,000 horsepower and which 
would open over 1,000 miles of additional inland waterways to 
navigation, through investment of private capital, and without 
taxation or appropriation of public moneys. 

The would-be conservationist has, in my judgment, been one 
of the greatest drawbacks to progressive water-power legisla- 
tion we have in the whole country. Under this guise they have 
flooded the people with all kinds of propaganda intended to de- 
ceive and mislead. Not one of them ever developed a water 
power or has had ‘a particle of actual experience in this work. 
They simply advance fancied theories on the basis of State or 
Government ownership, and want all the benefits to accrue to 
the State, all the revenues; in fact, absolute control even if 
built by private capital. And this bombastic talk under caption 
of conservation influenced the people for some time, but it is 
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fast losing its grip, and the thinking, conservative people of 
this country well know that the only way to stop this waste, 
to conserve and use this power that is to-day running idle to 
the sea, is by passing such a law that will not only protect the 
publie but attract private capital. And the water powers of this 
country will never be successfully and economically developed 
except by private enterprise and private capital. 


NOT ALL PROFIT. 


As a result of this false propaganda in regard to profits and 
water-power trusts, and so forth, a great many people have a 
mistaken idea about the amount of easy money in water-power 
development. The idea is prevalent that all you have to do is to 
find a water power somewhere and the world is yours. Let me 
disabuse your mind of that fact, for, on the other hand, it is one 
of the most uncertain and hazardous undertakings of any line 
of business I know of, not excepting mining or drilling for oil 
and gas. Furthermore, it takes such a long time to get any 
returns on your money. Any medium-sized power development 
will take two to four years to develop, even if you have good 
luck, and then it may take almost any length of time, from 1 to 
10 years, to get full market for your power. And there is no 
kind of machinery that costs more or wears out and becomes 
obsolete faster than water wheels and general hydroelectric ma- 
chinery ; therefore wear and tear and replacement expenses are 
almost beyond comprehension, The average water power is 
away from the centers of population, in rough and undeveloped 
sections, and the man who has the courage and nerve to tackle 
the problem generally has to build roads to it, clear ground, build 
houses, and a dozen other things that cost an immense amount 
of money, which are all done away with later, and the casual 
observer who comes along after the plant is completed and looks 
it over has very little conception of the work that has been 
done, the obstacles that have been overcome, or the enormous 
amount of money that has been spent and is covered up with 
apparently nothing to show for it. 

It is on account of this uncertainty, the hazardous character 
of the whole work, that makes it absolutely imperative if you 
want to attract capital and men of experience, energy, and 
ability to this kind of work—and you will need them all before 
you finish a good-sized hydroelectric development—to put up a 
proposition that is something more than a mere interest-bearing 
proposition, for they can get that without taking all these long 
chances. Still we hear men arguing on this floor that if the 
developer gets interest on a successful proposition, and so forth, 
he should be satisfied. I tell you, gentlemen, going out into 
the wilds and developing any kind of a proposition is no simple- 
interest game. You can be one of these swivel-chair officers ” 
we hear so much about nowadays, and get simple interest; but 
the man who takes all the chances, and goes out and actually 
produces something, he does not take it away from anyone; he 
produces something that makes the world richer; produces 
something that benefits the present generation and all pos- 
terity. That man is honestly entitled to more than a bond and 
mortgage interest return on his investment, and some people 
would want him limited to that. He is entitled to a liberal re- 
turn, for the simple reason that he has been a lifter instead of 
a leaner in the community in which he lives. The hazards of 
this kind of work are so many that the paper profit before you 
begin must be very attractive or you will never get anyone to 
undertake this work. Let me enumerate some of these unfor- 
seen things that happen in water-power development and you 
will see that it is not all sunshine. And I might say right 
here I am speaking from actual experience. 

You employ the best and most experienced engineer you can 
find, He tells you, after months of figuring, surveying, sound- 
ing, and estimating, that your proposition will cost so-and-so and 
will take so long to put in operation. You start on that basis. 
You have made arrangements for so much money, so long a 
time to do the work, and on this basis you can make a good 
profit on the sale of your power. ‘The first proposition you are 
up against is that low water does not come this year until a 
month later than the usual year, so you can not get your coffer- 
dams in as you expected. When you do get this cofferdam in, 
the foundation rock is not as firm as expected and you must 
get additional machinery and take out a great deal more than 
anyone could possibly anticipate from the original soundings. 
The rains come weeks earlier this fall than ever before and 
high water is on you before you are ready and everything is 
drowned out and no human effort can help it. 

Elements have been against that kind of work all the year, 
and it becomes freezing weather or such high water that you 
can not do to advantage that kind of work and must wait—or 
practically do so—until another season. Thus one year is gone 
and your work is not well under way, although you have spent 
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money enough to get nearly all your foundation in, Next year 
labor is 20 per cent higher than it was ever known before, or 
you figured in the estimates, and it is impossible to get efficient 
labor at any price. Thus you go on; one thing after another 
happens, until you find it has taken 12 to 24 months longer than 
you expected and cost anywhere from 50 to 100 per cent more 
than you figured to do the work. Then, when you are ready 
for business, the public-service commission comes along and 
values the property, insists on the highest-grade service, and 
regulates the rates in such a way that it is difficult to figure a 
fair interest return on the investment. 

This is the history of all water-power development—costs 
much more than you expect and takes longer to do the work. 
So there must be more than ordinary inducement on the start 
or men will never undertake it. The three largest water-power 
developments in my State in the last 20 years have all failed 
from one to three times before they got on a firm business 
basfs. The largest one was reorganized by the third set of 
men before it was a paying proposition. One, I think, is still 
in the hands of a receiver; and yet the casual observer or un- 
informed will tell you about these water powers and how much 
they are making when he does not- know how many thousands 
of dollars have been sunk there and the years it took to put 
them on a paying basis. 

Therefore, gentlemen, on account of this uncertainty, the 
hazardous nature of it all, if you want your water powers de- 
veloped you must pass a law liberal enough in every way to 
attract men of experience and capital or these powers will 
continue to lie dormant, the same as they have in the past. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman is making a very interesting 
statement, and I know he has a very intimate knowledge of this 
problem. I wanted to ask him if, under the provisions of this 
bill, water-power development in his own State would be mate- 
rially stimulated or encouraged? How much opportunity is 
there in the gentleman’s State for the further development of 
water power? 

Mr. SNELL. As far as our own State is concerned, outside 
of a few special places like the St. Lawrence River, the water 
power is fairly well developed; and, as I understand the bill or 
us I hope the bill will be when entirely completed, the non- 
navigable streams, or what we call in our State nonnavigable- 
in-fact streams, will not come under the provisions of the bill. 
There is a big power on the St. Lawrence River that must have 
some special legislation before it can ever be developed; but 
that, of course, being a boundary stream, I do not understand 
that it comes under the provisions of this bill. 

Mr. WALSH. One further question. Has the State of New 
York assisted private capital in the development of water 
power? 

Mr. SNELL. Not that I know of. 

Mr. WALSH. So that the great power plants in the gentle- 
man’s State have been established and maintained through 
private capital? 

Mr. SNELL: Entirely through private capital. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there 
for one question? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. Referring to the streams that the gentleman 
has spoken of, are they inside the State entirely? 

Mr. SNELL. Absolutely. 

Mr. TILSON. And are under the control of the State, and 
would not come under the provisions of this bill? 

Mr. SNELL. I do not consider they will come under the 
provisions of this bill. My purpose was to show that all develop- 
ment has taken place on streams not affected by Federal laws. 

Mr. TILSON. My own recollection agrees with that of the 
gentleman, that all water-power development has practically 
stopped since the original law of 1910 was passed, so far as 
United States waters are concerned, or waters which the United 
States controls. 

Mr. SNELL. Nothing has been developed since the enact- 
ment of the present law, with two small exceptions. 

Mr. TILSON. And the development has taken place largely 
within the States without being hampered by the law of 1910? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes; almost entirely so. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. Certainly. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Speaking of nonnavigable streams, what is 
the outlet of those streams that the gentleman referred to? 
What do they flow into? 

Mr. SNELL. I want to take up that question later. There 
may be some discussion about that point. They flow into navi- 
gable streams. 
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Mr. SINNOTT. Then, according to the theory of some, Con- 
gress would have jurisdiction over those nennavigable feeders 
on the theory that he who destroys the foundation of my house 
takes the prop by which it is sustained. On that theory Con- 
gress would have jurisdiction over the nonnavigable streams for 
the purpose of protecting navigation on the larger streams into 
which those smaller streams flow, and thereby your nonnavi- 
gable streams would come under the provisions of this bill, 

Mr. SNELL. I think they would under that construction. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield for a question? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes, 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I want to say that I am very glad 
that the gentleman feels that his streams will not be included; 
but as a member of this committee, I think the policy contem- 
plated is to include them all; and when you attempt, as I hope 
you will do, to have some express provision placed in the bill 
regarding them, you will find a great deal of opposition to any- 
thing that specifically limits or excludes them. 

Mr. SNELL. I am going to take up that subject later in my 
remarks, 

The idea that any law that Congress may enact would be 
eagerly accepted by would-be water developers and by investors 
has thus been proved to be a delusion. To be effective, to cure 
the present stagnation, and to bring about the development of 
our now wasting water powers, the present faulty laws must be 
repealed and replaced by legislation based upon business prin- 
ciples. As I have already tried to show, and shall endeavor to 
show later on, the water-power business, under the supervi- 
sion and control of the publie authorities as to rates and service, 
is conducted upon a close margin of profit; and if development 
capital is to be secured the investor in water-power securities 
must know in advance that in so far as the requirements of Fed- 
eral laws are concerned they will be such as will protect and 
not imperil his investment. 

Prudent men could not give their time nor invest their money 
under the impractical conditions of our present Federal laws, 
and, prevented by the laws and policy of their own country 
from engaging in developing the water powers of the United 
States, our citizens have found in other lands the welcome 
for their enterprise and capital denied them at home. Thus 
over 300,000 horsepower has been developed in Canada, Nor- 
way, Sweden, and France by Americans with American capital, 
and the establishment of great industrial plants involving the 
expenditure of millions of dollars and the employment of 
thousands of men has been lost forever to the United States. I 
have a concrete example of this in my home county. A com- 
pany owned a power site on the St. Lawrence River, but on 
account of the restrictive laws of this country and their 
inability to get a proper charter, they went 75 miles down the 
river into Canadian territory and purchased a new site, put 
in a development, used the same water, met all navigation re- 
strictions and regulations, developed 150,000 horsepower by hy- 
droelectric energy, and are to-day bringing over one-half of that 
power over 85 miles of wire back into the United States and 
manufacturing equipment for the United States Army. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman's time has expired. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman from Wisconsin yield me 
about 10 minutes more? ‘ 

Mr. ESCH. I yield the gentleman 10 minutes. 

Mr. SNELL. Thus millions of American money have been 
spent in Canada, labor employed there, and taxes paid there 
that should be in the United States. But that is not the whole 
story. If Canada needs this power she may take it at any time 
and shut off a-supply that is of vital importance to this Gov- 
ernment at this time. With proper legislation on our statute 
books this important water power development would to-day 
be under the American flag at the complete command of the 
Federal Government. 

Let us be careful, therefore, that in the preparation and the 
enactment of the new legislation now under our consideration 
we do not perpetuate instead of cure the present unfortunate 
situation. If we adopt a narrow, cheese-paring policy and load 
down development and operation with too many restrictions, 
our water powers will continue to waste while those of other 
countries are being utilized. 

A good deal has been said regarding Congress protecting 
the interests of the people in this matter. It is in the interest 
of the people, and tremendously in their interest and for their 
benefit, that Congress should enact legislation of a character 
which will encourage and not prevent water-power develop- 
ment. The importance and necessity that coal and oil should 
be conserved through utilization of the hydroelectric energy 
now wasting in our falling waters is so great that Congress 
could well afford to authorize the payment of a substantiai 
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bonus for hydroeleetric development if it could be secured in 
no other way. 

It is estimated that under stress of war conditions and necessi- 
ties brought about through lack of coal and shortage of electrical 
energy for production of munitions, that during the period since 
the war began the development of over 2,000,000 water horse- 
power has been undertaken in European countries. It may be 
truthfully said that it will take from two to three years to com- 
plete water-power developments on a large scale, and that the 
war wilt probably be over before the power would be ready for 
utilization. But the war may last for three years or more, and 
the development of our water powers and the utilization of the 
vast amount of energy contained therein, which would largely 
replace man power, might be a mighty factor in deciding the 
contliet in our favor. I consider, therefore, that water-power 
legislation is essentially war legislation, and that not an un- 
necessary day should be lost in its enactment. And in the time 
of pence to come, when the nations will grapple as never before 
for world supremacy in trade and commerce, no factor will be 
so important, so necessary, to industrial expansion and to the 
growth of our foreign commerce as cheap electrical power in 
unlimited quantities. 

The country needs and demands that our water powers be 
developed. The newspapers all over the land are voicing this 
demand. All but G of the 1.330 business organizations which 
constitute the membership of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, and having a membership of over 500,000 business 
men, have voted recommending “that Federal legislation en- 
couraging the development of water powers should at once be 
enacted.” 

The hour has struck. The country calls on Congress to 
promptly enact water-power legislation of a nature that will 
insure development. A 

I have carefully studied the bill reported by the Water Power 
Committee. It fully protects every public interest. Its terms 
and penalties are severe. I wish that its terms were more en- 
cournging to the investor, but, with the three changes indicated 
below, I believe that it will put the proposed Federal power 
commission in a position to issue permits under which money 
might be obtained for development purposes. 


FIRST CHANGE. 


Section 2, top page 26, defines “navigable waters“ as “all streams 
er parts of streams and other bedies water or parts thereof, over 
which Congress has jurisdiction under fts authority to regulate com- 
meree with foreign nations and among the several States.” 


From this definition there is no doubt in my mind but that 
the bill goes further in its control than the committee intended, 
us I do not believe they intended to bring small feeders to 
navigable streams under the provisions of this bill or to require 
anyone who desires to develop power on privately owned land, 
on these small feeders, nonnavigable in fact, to apply to a Fed- 
ernl commission for a permit. And I believe the language of 
the Shields bill defining navigable streams, as follows, to be 
much better: 


That the term “ navigable waters“ as used in this act and as apps 
to streams shall be construed to include only such streams or pa of 
streams as are in thelr ordinary natural condition used for the trans- 
portation of persons or property in interstate er foreign commerce, 
ir which through improvement heretofore or hereafter made have been 
or shall become usable in such commerce, As to all other streams or 
parts of streams over which errs am has jurisdiction, under its 
authority to regulate commerce with foreign nations and among the 
several States, permission is hereby given to construct dams therein, 
subject, however, to removal or reconstruction, without —— to the 
United States unless utilized by the United States, whenever the 
United States enters upon the improvement thereof for the purpose of 
making the same usable fer Interstate or fo rtation : 
Provided, That — person whe pro s to construct a dam in any 
such last-mentioi stream or part of stream may make 2 to 
the Secretary of War, and thereupon may receive a permit under the 
conditions with all the rights and privileges herein provided for streams 
or party of streams used for the transportation ef persons or property 
in interstate or foreign commerce in their ordinary, natural, or im- 
proyed condition. Nothing in this section shail be construed te grant 
any right to occupy or use any public land. 


This definition of navigable streams, in' my judgment, could 
be used to better advantage than that carried in the bill and in 
no way injure the intent or purpose of the bill, and at the proper 
thne I intend to offer such an amendment, which I trust will be 
accepted by the committee. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. I yield to the gentleman from Minnesota. 


Mr. ANDERSON. The gentleman certainly does not consider 
this bill ju the sense of requiring anybody to apply for a license. 
There is nothing in the bill that requires anybedy to apply for a 
license. 

Mr. SNELL. I certainly do consider that they can not go on 
and develop on navigable streams and feel secure in their work 
unless Qey appty for and act under license. 


ais ANDERSON. They simply take their chances if they do 
not. 

Mr. SNELL. They certainly will not take chances; so if they 
do develop they will necessarily come in under this law if 
passed, and I trust it will. 

Mr. ANDERSON. If they develop power on a small stream 
they take their chances that Congress may at some time make a 
requirement with respect to small streams. This bill does not 
do that at all. 

Mr. SNELL, I trust that is so, but I say that the language 
of the Shields bill as to navigable streams should be used in this 
bill, instead of the language that is used at the present time, 
for the definition ef navigable streams in the Shields bill, in 
my judgment. covers all that was intended. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. SINNOTT. The gentleman from Minnesota said they run 
their chances at the present time. At the present time they are 
not running any chances. They go on a small stream and se- 
cure their rights, and if the Government hereafter should under- 
take to interfere with those rights the Government would have 
to compensate them for any Joss. 

CHANCE TWO. 

Mr. SNELL. The second change that I would like in the bill 
is in section 6. 

Section 6 provides that licenses shall be issued for a period 
not exceeding 50 years. 

Sections 14 and 15 give the United States the option to do one 
of three things upon the expiration of the license: 

First. Upon two years’ notice upon or after the expiration of 
the license to purchase the property for itself; 

Second. To issue a new license to the origina! licensee; or 

Third. To issue a new license to a new licensee who, before 
taking possession of the property, shall purchase it on the terms 
of the Government option. 

But the bill does not cover the time which may elapse be- 
tween the expiration of the original license and the time when 
the Government takes action upon one of the three things be- 
fore mentioned. If this hiatus is not remedied it will prevent 
development, for it would leave the licensee at the end of his 
license without any right whatever and in the position of a 
trespasser until such time as the Government or a new licensee 
purchases his property or he is granted a new license, 

In section 6, line 25, after the word “years,” should be in- 
serted an amendment previding that “after the termination of 
such period the licensee, upon application for a new license, 
shall continue in und on and use under the 
conditions prescribed in the license until a new license is is- 
sued, as provided in section 15 hereof, or until the properties - 
are taken over and compensation is made as provided in sec- 
tion 14 hereof.” 

CHANGE THREE. 

Section 15 provides that if the United States does not at 
the expiration of the original license purchase the property, or 
if the property is not purchased by a new license, that the 
commission is authorized to issue a new license to the original 
licensee upon such terms and conditions as may be authorized 
or required under the then existing laws and regulations.” 

Thus the licensee would be obliged, if the property is not pur- 
chased from him, to accept a license in accordance with the 
then existing laws, but which might not be workable and which 
might imperil his investment and under which he might not be 
able to earn a fair return upon his investment. 

In other words, he might be forced to accept a new license 
of a character which, could he have foreseen its terms, weulil 
have prevented him from making his original investment. I 
doubt very much whether it will be possible to induce the 
investment of capital in the development ef water powers unless 
the bill gives assurance that if the original licensee is obligedt 
to continue the operation of the property under a new censeo 
after the original license expires that the new license shall 
be of a nature which will not imperil his investment nor pre- 
vent the earning of a reasonable return thereon. I therefore 
suggest that there be inserted in section 15, page 21, line 1, 
after the word “ regulations,” the words “but not for a period 
of less than 20 years and not such as will impair the net 
investment nor the right to earn a reasonable return thereon.” 
I consider that this will be only fair to the investor. Capital 
will not invest in a business where the earnings are close in 
the face of a condition which might imperil its safety and 
earning capacity. 

I would like these few changes incorporated in the bill, but 
if the committee does not agree with me I shall support and 
vote for it. I believe it is the best piece of legislation om this 
subject ever presented to this House for consideration. It is 
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the result of honest effort on the part of the committee to meet 
the demands of the country for legislation that will encourage 
instead of prohibit future development, and I hope it will pass 
by unanimous vote and soon become the law of the land. 
{Applause.] 

Mr. LONDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. ESCH. I yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from Oregon 
(Mr. MCARTHUR]. 

Mr, McARTHUR. Mr. Chairman, the object of the pending 
bill, as I understand it, is to secure the development of the 
water powers of the country. Much has been said and much 
more could be said of the importance of such development, but 
it is unnecessary to dwell upon that at length, because sub- 
stantially every Member of this House understands it. We all 
know that the only way to conserve water power is to use it; 
that water power will in many cases take the place of exhaust- 
ible fuel resources; that industries which can not exist with- 
out cheap power, and which therefore are at present practically 
nonexistent in this country, will come into being with water- 
power development; that in connection with water-power de- 
velopment vast irrigation enterprises are possible, greatly in- 
creasing the agricultural resources of the country; that water- 
power development will result in the production of more and 
cheaper fertilizer products, again to the great benefit of agri- 
culture; that with it new industrial centers will be established, 
railroad transportation will be improved and perhaps cheap- 
ened. In short, we all know that for years the country has 
been permitting one of its greatest resources to go to waste for 
the lack of the very legislation we are now attempting to 
secure, 

The question presented, therefore, is not the need of water- 
power development, but rather the method of development. 
Evidently there are only two ways: Either the Government 
must develop the water powers or they must be developed by 
private capital. I do not favor water-power development by 
the Government, because I think the Government has sufficient 
burdens already, but I am willing to concede that if the coun- 
try were ready for it, and Congress and the Executive were 
ready to embark upon that policy, water-power development 
might be secured in that way. The fact is the country is not 
ready for it, and, if I am able to judge of the temper of Con- 
gress, Congress is not ready for it. If Government development 
of water power were to be depended on to secure the advan- 
tages all concede would flow from such development, there 
would be a very long delay before it could be accomplished, if 
it eyer could be accomplished. The result is that for practical 
purposes it is necessary to assume that such development can 
only be secured now by the use of private capital. That is 
the tenor of the Executive recommendation, partly in response 
to which we are acting, and it is the theory, and properly so, 
of the pending bill. Under these circumstances it is natural 
and proper that some consideration at least should be given to 
the conditions of investment under which private capital can 
be secured for these enterprises, or in fact for any enterprise. 

Since the war began we have had an important object lesson 
relating to the source from which the money, which is required 
in large quantities, must necessarily come, namely, from the 
savings of the people of the country. These savings, though 
comparatively small in individual cases, in the aggregate amount 
up to figures which are enormous. They become available at 
the present time for war uses through the investment of the 
people in liberty loans and savings certificates. In ordinary 
times they become available for the construction of railroads, 
public-utility enterprises, and great works of all kinds through 
their investment in securities offered by reliable concerns. 
There is in normal times a great competitive investment mar- 
ket, where through various agencies the savings of the people 
are placed to secure profitable and safe investment. Money to 
develop the water-power enterprises of the country must neces- 
sarily be secured in this competitive market. Consequently if 
we are to secure water-power development by means of private 
capital it is necessary to make the terms and conditions under 
which the investment is to be made such that it will afford abso- 
lute security to the investor and will be sufficiently attractive 
so that it can compete in the investment market with other 
desirable investments offered. 


This does not mean that the public interest need in any way 
or at any time be sacrificed or should be sacrificed. On the 
contrary, the complete protection of the public interest should 
be the first consideration. To my way of thinking, the devel- 
opment of the water-power resources of the country is in itself 
a tremendous public interest. We can do nothing to safeguard 
the interests of the public by imposing water-power terms and 
conditions so onerous as to defeat development. The next 


matter of great public interest is that after water-power develop- 
ment is secured there shall be pubtic regulation of the rates 
and charges for service, so that the development, when it takes 


place, shall benefit the consumers of power. This, I feel, has 
been amply provided for in the pending bill. A third matter of 
public interest is that the way may be left open so that at some 
time if the Government desires to take over and operate these 
properties it may do so. This also has been amply provided for 
in the pending bill, but the method of aloing so has been attacked 
in the minority report, and I wish to dwell upon this matter for 
a moment. 

It has been said that the so-called “ recapture” terms in the 
pending bill are so onerous and cumbersome that they prac- 
tically deny any right of recapture which they purport to 
afford. I deny that this is true. The term “net investment“ 
is not a cumbersome term nor one not easily understood. The 
meaning is that if the Government takes over the property of 
the water-power licensee, thus compelling him to hand over the 
business and retire from the field, there shall be returned to him 
the amount of money which he has legitimately invested in the 
enterprise and no more. It has been said that by this clause 
the Government guarantees the water-power licensee against 
loss in the enterprise. Of course, it does nothing of the kind. 
If the water-power enterprise is unsuccessful the licensee has 
no power to compel the Government to take over the property, 
and he must bear his losses as best he can. If, on the other 
hand, the enterprise is successful, he must at the end of 50 years, 
if the Government desires it, take back his invested money with- 
out any profit whatever thereon, except such as he may have 
earned from year to year, and retire from the business. He 
not only is not guaranteed against loss, but he is, on the con- 
trary, prohibited from receiving more than ordinarily reason- 
able annual profits. In addition thereto the licensee is com- 
pelled to make necessary renewals and replacements to take care 
of depreciation and deterioration, so that upon recapture the 
Government may have a sound plant. There are some of us who 
believe that he should be far more liberally dealt with; that 
when a man has taken the risk and spent the time, energy, dar- 
ing, and determination necessary to develop one of these hazard- 
ous enterprises, he should, if called upon to relinquish it, be 
given some compensation for the work that he has done other 
than ordinary annual profits. However this may be, it is per- 
fectly obvious that no one will invest in water-power enter- 
prises unless he is at least assured that he shall not have his 
property taken away from him without return of the capital 
invested. This is all the so-called “recapture clause” of the 
bill provides for. 

This legislation means a great deal to my State and to the 
section of the country which I in part represent. The committee 
which has reported this legislation has, I believe, given ample 
and thorough consideration to the measure. While it is not 
in all respects as liberal as I wish it were, and while I do not 
believe that it will secure development to the extent I wish 
development might be secured, I am convinced that it will 
secure some development almost immediately, and I trust that 
it will have the approval of this House substantially in the form 
reported by the committee. [Applause.] í 

Mr. ESCH. Will the gentleman from Tennessee yield some 
time? 

Mr. SIMS. I yield to the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. 
LONERGAN] 10 minutes. 

Mr. LONERGAN. Mr. Chairman, the bill under considera- 
tion, when properly amended and passed, will be at once a most 
important piece of war legislation and a powerful addition to 
that legislation which tends to fortify our Nation for the recon- 
struction period to follow after the war. The first district of 
Connecticut, which I have the honor to represent, is vitally in- 
terested in it, for we have on the Connecticut River, about 12 
miles above Hartford, at what is known as the Enfield Rapids, 
40,000 horsepower running to waste every day, although it is 
situated in the heart of a manufacturing district where more 
than 100,000 horsepower are being manufactured daily out of 
coal at a high cost to manufacturers, to say nothing of the diffi- 
culties of securing an adequate coal supply at present. 

If this bill had been passed before the war broke out we would 
have been spared the sacrifice of last winter, when coal was sent 
to the homes of our citizens and to our ships at the expense of 
our manufacturing establishments, when there should have 
been enough to go around. Oil would have been saved. The 
power that might have been available by such a bill as the one 
under consideration could have been used for factories, while 
the Fuel Administration could have diverted its supplies to 
homes and to ships. 

Power can be supplied to Connecticut concerns within a rea- 
sonable radius of the Enfield Rapids at about half the cost of 
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producing steam power. Connecticut has already granted au- 
thority for the developme&t of this power, the State of Con- 
necticut owning the bed of the river. The State more than 10 
years ago, through its general assembly, went on record as 
favoring a special act permitting the damming of the river at 
Windsor Locks. The $5,000,000 necessary for financing this 
project, I am informed, is ready and waiting. I am told that 
about 70 Connecticut and Massachusetts men have been or- 
ganized into a company agxious to see this development made, 
and prepared to invest their money in it. The men include 
manufacturers, who want the power in their large industries; 
transportation men, who wish to see the navigable possibilities 
of the river developed; and men otherwise interested in the 
growth of the State. 

There is no navigation on the Connecticut River above Hart- 
ford on account of the Enfield Rapids. The Government has 
declined to improve the river owing to the expense of placing a 
dam across it in order to permit boats to surmount the rapids. 
It has, however, recommended that certain improvements be 
authorized, provided private capital build a dam at Windsor 
Locks. 

The passage of this act will practically clear the way for 
wonderful development. 

Added to the long story of the water-power controversy is the 
feature, now palpable to all, that the enactment of the meas- 
ure will help immeasurably in winning the war. Then, too, 
there are the other reasons not so important, but in themselves 
compelling. The purpose is to serve the public interest; to safe- 
guard the people against any overcharge for power; to prevent 
illegal combinations in restraint of trade and at the same time 
to permit and encourage the investment of capital in the de- 
velopment of water-power projects in order that the vast amount 
of hydroelectric power now being wasted in this country can be 
immediately utilized. From every part of the country there is 
an insistent demand for electric power. This call comes from 
the city and from the country, from factory and from farm, 
from the manufacturing centers of the East, from the arid lands 
of the West, and from the new industrial cities of the South. 
More and cheaper electric power is demanded for lighting our 
houses and streets, for cooking our food, for use in our factories, 
for moving our railroads now operated by steam, and for street 
railways, and for interurban lines; for pumping water for irri- 
85 75 and to drain the overabundantly watered lands of the 

uth. 

Cheap electric power is demanded that this country may be 
on an industrial footing equal to that of the nations of Europe, 
where, it must be admitted, the development of the new electric 
chemical industries is far in advance of this country. The 
present laws have caused what is practically a deadlock be- 
tween capital and the Government in the development of water 
powers upon all rivers under the control of the United States. 
Grants permitted under the terms of the present laws.are not 
such as to encourage the investment of capital in water-power 
projects. The result is a complete stagnation of water-power 
developments. The few plants that have been constructed have 
either been exceptionally favored in their situation or have 
become bankrupt. 

In the attempt te protect the interests of the public preven- 
tive measures have been passed, so that the public has been de- 
prived of the great benefits to be secured from the full and ade- 
quate development of the water powers of this country. What 
is needed to-day is a constructive program rather than a de- 
structive one, legislation which will permit and encourage the 
development of navigation and hydroelectric plants to the 
utmost, yet at the same time safeguard the people against 
extortion by high prices for power and combinations to prevent 
the full development and use of these powers. It is just as 
important to secure for the public the benefits to be derived 
from the development of these waterways as it is to protect 
them against high prices and illegal combinations. 

All legislation should be in the public interest, but it is not 
in the public interest to pass laws which prevent utilization of 
the greatest natural resources of this country. 

It is now time to pass constructive legislation which will 
enable the development of these water powers on terms fair to 
the public and to private capital. 

It is a mistaken policy to prevent the present development of 
water powers in the belief that in the future they will be more 
valuable than now and a large source of income to the United 
States Government, to be raised through the taxation of these 
water powers. All taxation must be uniform. Every tax laid 
on water powers must be paid by the consumers of the power 
and means a higher price for power to those consumers. The 
correct policy is to encourage the development of our water 
powers and to protect the consumers by provisions which will 
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prevent extortionate charges for water power, or a too high 
rate of return, or more than a reasonable return to capital, a 
policy which will result in both protecting capital against con- 
fiscations and the consumer against extortionate rates. 

In addition to increasing power, the bill will add to navigation 
on the Connecticut River. The present dam has been built 
since 1831. The plan is now to relocate the dam at the foot of 
the rapids instead of at their head, and, through locks and canals, 
to provide a continuous journey from Hartford to Springfield 
and Holyoke. 

No one, I am sure, feels that our waterways should be left to 
the exploitation of private interests, but a program fair to all 
concerned should be inaugurated. Perhaps in a generation or 
two the Government will own all water powers, but in the mean- 
time they should be developed along lines laid down by the 
Government. 

The development of the water power at Windsor Locks is a 
matter which concerns all of the towns situated near that place. 
This is a manufacturing as well as an agricultural part of the 
State of Connecticut. The communities which will be directly 
interested and their population in 1910 follow: 


To-day the population of the above communities, especially 
Hartford, New Britain, and Bristol, has increased, perhaps, 30 
per cent over the figures given. : 

Every one of these communities is in direct line for the bene- 
fits which would result from the developing of the water power 
at this part of the river. These cities and towns are among 
the most prosperous as well as the oldest in the State. Among 
their residents are thousands of people who are engaged in 
manufacturing and agricultural pursuits, and whose products 
go beyond the border of the United States. There are hundreds 
of prosperous mercantile and manufacturing concerns and hun- 
dreds of thousands of consumers who will indirectly feel the 
benefit of a substantial movement to increase the manufactur- 
ing facilities in their respective localities. Not only the places 
I have mentioned but several other important towns and cities 
in Connecticut and Massachusetts will be accommodated by the 
proposed improvements on the Connecticut River. There is 
no question but that with the increased population and con- 
tinued industrial development the demand for water power is 
growing rapidly. It would be difficult to estimate the great 
advantages to the industries of northern Connecticut which are 
bound to follow when the proposed project opens up this new 
source of power, 

The firm belief in the ultimate success of the project is greatly 
strengthened by the personnel of those who are back of the en- 
terprise. They are substantial men of affairs who have achieved 
marked success in other lines and who are identified with the 
largest commercial and manufacturing interests in their re- 
spective towns, and it may be expected that they will bring to 
this important undertaking the same ability, enterprise, fair 
dealing, and judgment that have characterized their endeavors 
in the past. . 

The Connecticut Valley is anxious to make the most of the 
natural resources of the Connecticut River. In my speech in 
the House of Representatives on March 21, 1914, I mentioned the 
reasons for the widespread desire for the improvement of the 
Connecticut River. The Connecticut rises in the extreme north- 
ern portion of New Hampshire and flows in a southerly direc- 
tion between that State and Vermont, forming the boundary line 
between these two States, and through Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut, emptying into Long Island Sound and Saybrook. about 
30 miles to the eastward of New Haven and about 40 miles to 
the westward of New London. Its entire watershed is said to 
be about 11,000 square miles, of which only about 850 square 
miles are below Hartford. Most of the important tributaries 
of the Connecticut River join it above Hartford. Below Hart- 
ford there are only five that may be considered of any impor- 
tance. The Park or Hog River enters the Connecticut from the 
westward at Hartford about 4,100 feet below the highway bridge, 
and the Hockanum River flows into it from the eastward about 
5,000 feet below the mouth of the Park River. At Middletown, 
Little River flows in from the westward, and just above East 
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Haddam the Salmon River and, a short distance above Essex, 
Bight Mile River empty in from the eastward. 

As to the possibilities of the freight-traffic development of the 
river, the value of freight transported on the river in 1917 was 
about $50,000,000; and the tonnage figures pointed toward the 
million being coal, lumber, building materials, fertilizer, petro- 
leum products, and miscellaneous steamboat freight. Further- 
more it costs New England manufacturers nearly $3 to bring 
every dollar’s worth of coal to the section, according to reliable 
figures. How long can New England expect to do business 
under this handicap with the aggressive interior and west. so 
much more favorably situated in regard to the food supply and 
the market? 

An idea of the large number of people who are in position to 
be benefited by the development of the river is given by refer- 
ring to the population of the cities and towns concerned. The 
communities in Connecticut interested in the river improve- 
ments have approximately 800,000 inhabitants. They are in the 
front rank among New England's manufacturing towns, and 
their products, which are so diversified that they range all the 
way from an ordinary pin to an automobile, are shipped to all 
sections of the civilized world. à 

Historical records show that a hundred or more years ago 
elaborate plans were commenced for the development of the Con- 
necticut River. A system of canals was proposed, and char- 
ters were secured in Vermont, Massachusetts, and Connecticut. 
Under the Connecticut charter, which was granted in 1824, the 
recipient was given permission to widen the channel of the river 
and remove obstructions from that part of the river between the 
bridge at Hartford and the city of Springfield. Authority to 
construct canals was also given. Extensive improvements were 
made at that time, and it is said that at that period the Con- 
necticut River entered upon its era of greatest commercial 
activity. According to the records, the whole river was open 
to navigation from Hartford, Conn., to Wells River, Vt. The 
river is about 345 miles long. Freight was carried in flatboats 
with capacity of 30 to 40 tons. 

The Connecticut Valley is one of the most important tobacco- 
producing districts in the United States, the crop for last year 
alone being valued at nearly $12,000,000 for that part of the 
valley within the confines of Connecticut. The river passes 
right through the heart of the tobacco belt. The problem of 
irrigation engages the attention of the growers, and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is assisting along constructive lines; but 
the solution of the whole situation would be hastened if, through 
the present measure, the way can be opened for the irrigation of 
this large district. 

Mr. TILSON. Will my colleague yield to me for a moment 
before he leaves that subject? 

Mr. LONERGAN, 1 yield to the gentleman for a moment. 

Mr. TILSON. In regard to the water power at Windsor 
Locks, not only will that improvement give water power and 
not impede navigation, but will it not really make navigation 
possible which now is practically impossible? 

Mr. LONERGAN. Oh, yes; between Hartford and Springfield 
and Holyoke, Mass. 

Connecticut is the munitions State of the Union. A greater 
part of its manufacturing industries are producing munitions 
and materials of war than the industries in any other State in 
the Union. The crying demand is for more power. Every 
available water power on its nonnavigablé streams has been 
developed to its limit. There are thousands of horsepower on its 
navigable streams that have not been developed because of 
failure of Congress to legislate. Last winter many factories 
engaged in the production of war materials were obliged to shut 
down on account of lack of fuel, although a few miles away 
water power on navigable streams remained undeveloped and 
the waters running to waste. 

Those who have studied this situation in Connecticut are con- 
vinced that power shortage will constitute a very serious ob- 
stacle to the production of materials vitally needed at present 
in the war. In the district I have the honor to represent, the 
40,000 horsepower running to waste at Windsor Locks, if devel- 
oped, would have saved the transportation of more than 200,000 
tons of coal, and released those cars and railroad facilities for 
the transportation of other articles and help relieve the freight 
congestion which New England is suffering from. Freight em- 
bargo after freight embargo has been placed on New England 


on account of the inability of the railroads to transport the | 


coal, raw materials, and finished products to and from our 
factories. 
It is a vital necessity as a war measure and relief can not come 
too quickly. 

Another great argument for the development of our water 
powers is the imperative necessity that we produce sufficient 
fixed nitrogen in this country to meet its requirements, 


Immediate relief from this condition is demanded. | 


The development of water power is more closely related to the 
production and conseryation of food than any other project that 
has been proposed. Other countries with lands in a high state 
of cultivation many years ago utilized their water powers in the 
production of atmospheric nitrogen for use as fertilizer. This 
country, up to the beginning of the war, was dependent largely 


upon the Chilean nitrate flelds for its supply of fertilizer. Since 
then the price of Chilean nitrate has advanced from $40 to $85 
a ton, and even at that price a sufficient supply can not be 
obtained on account of the lack of ships to transport it. The 
development of cheap water power furnishes the only other 
source of supply for this product. The fixation of the nitrogen 
of the atmosphere as a fertilizer through the electric furnace, 
using cheap hydroelectric power, ranks among the most im- 
portant of the economic and industrial elements of this genera- 
tion. The manufacture of air fertilizers, so far advanced and 
so well established in France, Italy, Norway, and Germany, as 
well as in other countries, promises to give us abundant and 
cheap “fertilizers, and the fertilizer industry is recognized 
to-day as the most important of all in its relation and possibili- 
ties for reducing the high cost of living. Only by the utilization 
of our great water powers and the fixation of atmospheric 
nitrogen can we ever meet European competition in commerce. 
The countries of Europe on lands that have been in cultivation 
for thousands of years use double the amount of fertilizer per 
acre that is used in this country, and for double the amount ef 
fertilizer the European farmer pays no more than the American 
farmer pays for half the amount, and as a result the yield per 
acre in Europe is double that in the United States. 

Fertilizer in this country will not be cheaper while the war 
lasts under present methods of manufacture, even if it can be 
obtained at all, nor cheap enough after the war is over for 
generous use unless it is made by cheap hydraulic power. 

Nitrogen in the form of nitric acid is the main constituent of 
all explosives used in war, and the immediate development of 
our wasting water powers and the establishment of atmospheric- 
nitrogen plants is an immediate war necessity. 

The necessity for news-print paper is recognized everywhere. 
This can only be secured in sufficient quantities by the use of 
cheap hydroelectric power in the far West. The great unused 
stands of pulp-wood timber are almost without exception in sec- 
tions of this country where the available water powers lie 
either in the public domain or on navigable streams. As power 
is absolutely essential in the conversion of wood into paper 
pulp, it is obvious that we can not remedy this situation without 
the passage of a bill permitting the development of water powers. 
This is one form of practical relief that Congress can extend to 
newspapers in a very trying situation, and one that is daily 
becoming worse. 

This bill is therefore a necessity beth for purposes of war 
and purposes of peace. After the war, when the nations have 
grappled as never before for world supremacy in trade, industry, 
and commerce, no facter will be so important and so necessary to 
industrial expansion and growth as cheap electric power in un- 
limited quantities. Action by Congress is all that prevents the 
utilization of the vast amount of energy contained in the unde- 
veloped water powers of this country. The country needs it 
and demands that the development of these water powers be 
utilized. 

Mr. Chairman, I have touched in a general way upon the 
reasons, peculiar to Connecticut, which should prompt us to 
pass the present legislation at the earliest opportunity. What 
is true of Connecticut is, I am sure, true of every State in the 
Union. The question is no longer a local one. For that matter 
it is no longer a strictly national measure, for its possibilities 
have reached out until they have assumed an international 
aspect. Our whole strength, with the strength of our associates 
in the war, is bent toward winning the great conflict. The pas- 
sage of the present measure will enable us to grant still more 
aid to our allies and bring to an earlier conclusion the world 
struggle into which we have entered. [Applause.] 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. HELM]. 

Mr, HELM. Mr. Chairman, the allies have acted wisely in 
not having heretofore taken any definite action in Russian 
affairs, but I believe that the time has arrived when prompt and 
material assistance should be rendered to that element of loyal 
Russians who are opposing German aggressions in Russia. 

The allies ars warranted in effectively opposing any Russian 
organization distinctively pro-German and cooperating in arms 
with Germany and as a necessary sequence in rendering aid and 
assistance of every kind to any Russian organization or group 
distinctively proally, and especially the loyal element that has 
never broken faith with the allies; in other words, the allies 
have the same right and duty to save Russia for the true and 
loyal Russians as they have to save France for the French. 
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Vague.and unconfirmed reports have been circulated relative 
to the alleged assassination of the Czar. It is reasonable to 
conclude that they are not true. In the first place, if they were 
true the world would have known far more than has been pub- 
lished about the manner in which it was done and its effect and 
bearing on the entire war situation. Second, the loyal Rus- 
sians have all to lose and nothing to gain by bringing such a 
disaster to their country. Third, the only element that would 
be parties to the crime, the Bolsheviki, would not venture to at- 
tempt it without the consent and approval of Germany, which 
it will never get so long as the Kaiser entertains the hope of 
placing the Czar back on the Russian throne. The Bolsheviki 
are dominated and controlled by Germany; they take their or- 
ders from Berlin, and yet Germany is ready to throw them over- 
board the instant it becomes expedient to do so by reason of 
their inability to retain their hold on Russian affairs, which 
hold is rapidly waning. The editorial in the Washington Post 
of date July 10, 1918, entitled “The struggle over Russia,” pre- 
sents the situation very aptly and is as follows: 

THE STRUGGLE OVER RUSSIA. 


It is not ponny known that Count von Mirbach, the German min- 
ister ver i slain in Moscow, made a secret proposition to the middle- 
of-the-road Russians about May 20, offering in Germany's name to 
throw over the Bolsheviki and revise the treaty of Brest-Litovsk more 
liberally for the Russians, if the Russlans would agree to this separate 
peace and keep the allies at arm's length. Count von Mirbach promised 
the Russians that a German force would enter Moscow and Petrograd 
ai one the Bolsheviki out within 24 hours from the signing of the 
protocol, 

The Russians who received this proposal from the German minister 
rejected it instantly. Nevertheless, ney. did not question the Intent of 
the German Government to execute the proposal to the letter if it 
should be accepted. ‘The proposal was not a mere piece of German 
duplicity, but was evidently in pursuance of Germany's solid conviction 
that the Bolsheviki could not retain their hold upon Russian affairs, 
eyen with German support. Germany, being unable to overrun Russia 
with soldiers, must exercise diplomacy while the struggle is on along 
the western front. Russia is certain to coalesce the scattered elements 
of political union in some form. Even chaos evolves some Hmitations 
and works toward order. The Russian necessities will compel the crea- 
tion of some kind of government. It can not be Bolsheviki government, 
since the cornerstone of Bolshevism is discrimination which sets neigh- 
bors to slitting one another’s throats and disputing all 8 
Trotzky at this moment is engaged in the task of arming poor peasants 
so that they may rob the rich peasants. If this is not a sure method 
of avoiding success in government, none was ever invented. 

Since the Germans are practical and foresee the Inevitable downfall 
of Bolshevism in Russia, it is quite reasonable to expect them to cast 
abont for an element in Russia which will organize a government and 
make separate peace to suit Germany. No doubt this work is going 
on with great energy. Uniess German intriguants and corruptionists 
are busily at work among Russian political parties and leaders, the 
brains that engineered the wonderful disintegration of Russia have 
lost their cunning. * 

It is to Germany's advantage to have a friendly government in 
Russia, not mere anarchy. There is no advantage to the enemy in 
attempting to swallow Russia, at any rate not now. It is costly 
to support a weak government and dangerous to support a treacherous 
one, A German-made government in Russia—that is, an iron rule by 
German military governors, would be costly, ineffective, and perilous, 
besides interfering with Germany's obvious plans in other parts of the 
world. ‘Therefore the best plan for Germany. to adopt is that which 
Count von Mirbach attempted to put into effect; a new compact with 
a strong element, to be set up in place of the Bolsheyiki. 

If that is Germany’s aim in Russia, nanag in view, of course, the 
most 8. y exploitation of Russian materials for German use, then the 
task of the allles is made somewhat clearer. Evidently it is not wise 
for the allies to deal with the Bolsheviki, for they are important now, 
and would surely be destroyed by Germany if they should last long 
enough to make a deal with the allies. The allies should lose no 
time in advising the Russian people that plans are on foot to aid 
them to recover possession of their own government in every root and 
branch. The Russians should be warned not to countenance any 
bargain with the Germans trough gny political party or agency, 
under any guise, no matter how plausibly the advantages of separate 
peace with Germany may be set forth. They should be reminded that 
offers to revise the treaty of Brest-Litovsk are empty assurances of 
changes A a scrap of paper. Germany violated the treaty before the 
Ink was 


The resurrection of Russia is not the long and . task 
it has been held out to be, if the allies will undertake it promptly and 
effect it according to well laid and workable plans. It is a struggle 
of wits more than of guns, although there will be bloodletting. t 
the allies always work with and through the Russians, for the Rus- 
sians, and thcy will win. The regeneration should begin In Siberia, 
where the people are unaffected by Bolshevism and are opposed to 
Be te peace. With Siberia strong and organized. the redemption of 
Great Russia would follow in spite of German intrigue and German 
guns. z 

I concur in the views expressed in the editorial as to the man- 
ner in which Russia is to be resurrected and regenerated. It 
has been disintegrated province by province, it can be rehabili- 
tated in like manner, and Siberia is unquestionably one of the 
beginning points. 

The most recent and reliable dispatches state that a substan- 
tial movement has already been inaugurated by the Czecho- 
Slovaks which, if promptly supported, will save Russia from 
complete German control, The situation can not be better set 
forth and described than is done by another editorial in the 
Washington Post of date July 7, 1918, entitled“ The opportunity 
in Russia,” as follows: 
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THE OPPORTUNITY IN RUSSIA. 
Providence has shown more than once that it is on the side of the 


allies, notwithstandin, 
heaviest battalions. 
strikingly than in the interposition of the Czecho-Slovaks in Siberia at 
the psychological moment when the allies are debating the delicate 
8 of sending armed forces to bolster up Russia. While the United 

tates has delayed a decision on this question it has been answered by 
events. Armed allied forces are actually at work bolstering up Russia. 
To the small nation of Bohemia belongs the credit of being the first 
of the allies to extend a helping band to Russia. This little nation is 
not yet m born, although several allies have recognized its inde- 
pendence, he United States has not yet given that encouragement to 
the Czecho-Slovak people. 

The question now before the allies is, Shall we join with our anly 
Bohemia in epg Ferma in Siberia, or shall we stand off and sec the 
Bolsheviki arm rman and Austrian prisoners, sweep the Czecho- 
Slovaks out of Siberia, and turn Russia over to Germany? 

If the Czecho-Slovaks were enemies of the Russian people, the allies 
could easily decide. Or if Russia were not an ally of the entente, the 
allies could leave her to her fate. But President Wilson has just said 
that Russia remains an ally, and everybody knows that it is true. The 
betrayers of Russia are not Russia, aur more than the American 8 55 
and defeatists are America. Are the Russian people attacking the 
Czecho-Sloyaks? On the contrary, they welcome them and recognize 
them as friends. It is only the Germans and their agents, the Rolshe- 
viki, who are disturbed by the presence of the Czecho-Slovaks in Siberia. 
The Germans will not stick at anything to eject the Czecho-Slovaks, for 
two reasons; First, in order to fasten their grip on Russia; and second, 
for the sake of discouraging the revolutionary Bohemians in Austria. 
11 the allies permit the Czecho-Slovaks to be defeated or ejected from 
Siberia, the Germans and Magyars of Austria will say to the Bohemians, 
“Look at your false friends, the allies! They are treating you as 
they treated Belgium and Serbia and Roumania. They have left your 
forces in the lurch. You will always be betrayed by the French and 
the British and the Americans. If you join them, you will meet the 
fate of Serbia.” Thus the failure of the allies to help the Czecho- 
Slovak forces will react disastrously in Austria as well as in Russia. 

The Russian people need only a rallying point around which to mect 
and recover their battle spirit. They do not want German domination, 
They hate the Bolsheviki. The Bolshevikl do not have the support of 
the peasants in Russia, and many of the workmen's organizations have 
deserted them. The Bolsheviki are now nakedly exposed as German 
tools, Are the allies to cater to them? 

Some officials of the United States Government take the position 
that they must not “take sides” in Russian affairs, as though the 
Solsheviki were baba to be considered with the remainder of the Rus- 
sians. That is most illogical and dangerous, Since the Bolsheviki are 
pro-German, the refusal to take sides“ against them is equivalent to 
taking an impartial position between Germany and Russia. Is that 
where the United States wishes to be found? No wonder the allied 
governments are hammering frantically at the gates of Washington, 
sounding the alarm concerning Russia. 

A arent opportunity to save Russia has suddenly 2 in the 

rovidential appearance of the Czecho-Slovak forces in Siberia. Those 
orces merely need allied support to serve as the rock of salvation for 
the Ft Slav Republic. Small n should be speedily sent for- 
ward by each allied power to operate in Siberia under one commander. 
An interallied civil commission should be created forthwith to go to 
Siberia and develop and direct the allied policy of aid to Russia. This 
civil commission should have supreme power and the military authori- 
ties shonld execute its will. No attempt should be made to build up a 
great allied army for operations against Germany. No army could 
march at present from Siberia to the western front of Russia, nor could 
a German rao go to Siberia. The sole purpose of the allied forces 
would be to establish order and enable the Russian people to organize 
eaa government independent of Germany or the Bolsheviki agents of 
jermany. 

There is not the slightest doubt that with an allied stabilizing force 
in Siberia the level-headed elements in Russia would rally and organize 
their communities and rapidly build up their own defensive forces. In 
due time they would hold a national assembly, organize a Russian gov- 
ernment, and throw out the Germans, The recovery of Russian ter- 
ritory from the German thieves is a rt of the allied program, in 
which Russia, as a strong and faithful ally, would cheerfully join. 


It is my belief that the ultimate aim and purpose of the 
Kaiser is to put the Czar back on the Russian throne if it is 
possible for him to do so, and it is my further belief that he is 
putting forth and straining every effort in the most subtle man- 
ner to accomplish this. 

He is influenced in so doing by the bonds of family ties, by 
the knowledge that a Russian democracy lying alongside of 
Germany and Austria means the downfall and end of the Hohen- 
zollerns and Hapsburgs; furthermore, he does not underestimate 
the significance of the fact that the Czar is the head of the 
established Church of Russia, which wielded the most power- 
ful influence in the former empire. He is fully aware that 
although the Bolsheviki have desecrated and despoiled the 
church—a fatal mistake—that it is destined to be reestablished. 
Again, he with all others knows that Bolshevism, which breeds 
and engenders chaos, is self-destructive, which when it has 
served his purpose to accomplish his ends will go down in his- 
tory as a natural nightmare, 

I have never believed that the enforced abdication of the 
Czar was an advantage to the allies. The Czar's army had 
fought faithfully and well. His is the only army that has in- 
vaded Germany during this war, and it was this invasion, ap- 
proaching uncomfortably close to Berlin, that caused the with- 
drawal of a sufficient number of the German forces invading 
France to maks possible the French victory at the battle of the 
Marne. 

The German strategists were fully cognizant of the extreme 
peril of extending their line of communication too far into the 


the fact that Germany usually has had the 
Nowhere has fortune favored the allies more 


1918. 
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vast domain of Russia. They were equally well aware of the 
Widespread smoldering fire of revolution, ready to erupt if an 
opportunity was presented. There never was so fertile a field 
for intrigue with promises of such satisfactory results. 

Utter chaos was the end in view and in this way only could 
Russia be rendered ineffective and eliminated. The manner in 
which the poorly equipped Russian army fought clear up to the 
time of the dethronement of the Czar warrants the belief that 
he was not a party to the clever and subtie intrigue of Ger- 
many, culminating in his abdication, although the ease with 
which it was accomplished might justify suspicion. I am rather 
disposed to believe he was betrayed by those whom Germany 
had succeeded in corrupting, cooperating with and assisted by 
those reyolutionists who believe that it was the opportune time 
to throw off the galling yoke of oppression, thereby hoping to 
establish a more liberal government. 

Germany foresaw the inability of these incoherent and ex- 
tremely radical elements to overthrow the established Govern- 
ment and then suddenly organize and maintain a stable Govern- 
ment of their own, which they never will be able to do. 

The great masses of the Russian people being unwilling to 
suffer the ills they were then enduring, flew to others they knew 
not of. Now they have awakened to find their present condi- 
tion worse than their first, and for this reason Germany knows 
the element that must and will ultimately control Russia 
prefers and will welcome the Czar back on the throne rather than 
the present conditions. 

It therefore behooves the allies not to forget the valuable 
service rendered by the Czar when and as long as he was in 
position to do so, There has been no overt act on his part, so 
far as I have been able to ascertain, that justifies the conclusion 
of bad faith on his part toward his allies. : 

It is to be hoped that, in so far as it is possible, no opportunity 
has been neglected to convey to him the sympathy and the utmost 
assurance of the desire and anxiety of the nations with which 
he was allied to extricate him from the extremely deplerable 
situation in which he is now placed. The initial step is an inter- 
allied movement extending a helping hand, always working with 
and through the loyal Russians for Russia. 

I am convinced that the loyai and patriotic Russians will flock 
to any place that promises safety and security for life and prop- 
erty, even though the place be remote and small in the begin- 
ning. Once a rallying place can be found or a city of refuge 
established, it will spread and increase in area and influence 
with each passing day until Russia, having passed through the 
valley of the shadow, will again arise a newborn Government, 
not unlike the British Government or, better still, like our own. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Lonpon]. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, the collapse of Russia as a 
fighting force, the so-called Brest-Litovsk treaty of peace, “a 
treaty of amity ” dictated by the devil at the point of the sword, 
the confusion resulting from the overthrow of a Government 
which had sapped the vitality of its people, one political revolu- 
tion following upon the heels of another, the withdrawal of 
large bodies of men engaged on the eastern front to add to the 
slaughtering capacity of German junkerdom, the desire to see 
an eastern front reestablished, a feeling of anger at a withdraw- 
ing cofighter, mingled with a profound sympathy for the agony 
of the Russian people, ail this confusion of incomplete thoughts 
and resentments added to the lack of definite information as to 
what is really transpiring in that land of sorrow makes the 
problem of aiding Russia the most complex one that has pre- 
sented itself to thinking men. 

That the Czar's government was an abomination very few 
will deny. It has turned a land literally flowing with milk 
and honey into a land of blood and tears. It has pitted nation- 
ality against nationality, race against race. It has implanted 
hatred in the hearts of the simplest. It did not really govern. 
It just weighed down upon the people. The only time the 
people knew that there was a government at Petrograd was 
when something or somebody was being taken away from them. 
It was hazardous for the allies to have such a partner. 

It is unfortunate that the upheaval resulting from the over- 
throw of the Czar took place when the world was engaged in a 
death grapple with German militarism. 

We must be careful not to make this temporary reverse a 
source of continuous weakness. Revolutions are not Sunday- 
school picnics. They follow no prescribed code of good manners. 
A revolution means the upsetting of things. No country seems 
to be inclined to benefit by the experience of another. 

Russia has to live through her revolution in her own way. 
In addition, the Russian revolution was something more than 
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a political uprising, something more than a mere desire to 


change the form of government. People do not fight for ab- 
stractions; not for any length of time, anyway. What the great 
masses of industrious and hard-working peasants were after 
was an opportunity to earn their bread, and to the peasantry, 
who constitute the great majority of the Russian people, it 
meant the right to have access to the land. While in other 
countries national ownership of land is considered the ideal of 
the extremely radical, the peculiar Russian institutions of col- 
lective ownership of land by the village community has pre- 
pared the minds of the people for the doctrine that freedom 
means access to the land and that any system of government 
which prevents that is fundamentally wrong. 

The question of distribution of land became the center around 
which all political groups were compelled to form themselves. 
The advocacy of the collective ownership of land, growing out 
of Russian conditions struck terror into the hearts of the 
feudal lords and of the land-owning classes everywhere. No 
greater danger can be imagined to German junkerism, which is 
nothing more than feudal landlordism and militarism combined, 
than the presence to the east of Germany of a prosperous re- 
public, with feudalism abolished, landlordism eliminated, and the 
principle established that only he is entitled to the possession of 
the land who works thereon. It is this fear that will explain 
the peace with Ukraina. Ukraina was the granary of Russia 
and of Europe. Its black soil was famous throughout the world. 
The principle of the collective ownership of land was unknown 
in Ukraina. The Russian revolution threatened to extend the 
principle of collective ownership to all parts of Russia. Ger- 
many hastened to cut off Ukraina from Russia. She used to 
accomplish her sinister purpose the very principie of self-deter- 
mination. The Ukranians are of the same racial and linguistic 
stock as the Russians and of the same religion. In their schools 
Russian has been taught for generations. There has never been 
any serious separatist moyement there. They suffered under 
the Czar, but in common with the rest of the Russian people, 
The principle of self-determination was used by the Ukranian 
landlords to check the spread of the ideals of revolutionary 
Russia and to intrench themselves and their possessions as 
landlords with the aid of the kindred spirits of the German 
junkerdom. To-day Ukraina is under a German dictatorship 
with half a million German troops engaged in rooting out the 
revolutionary elements and in crushing the peasantry who have 
no enmity toward Russia and whose hope is to form part of a 
federated Russian Republic. 

The geographical and historical boundaries of Ukraina are 
uncertain. This offers an opportunity to Germany to stretch 
out its destructive arm deep into the very heart of Russia and 
claim everything as Ukraina. 

Let us at this juncture note that the only people who are 
showing fight and who are keeping a half million Germans away 
from the western front are the very same Soviet elements whom 
some would repudiate as outlaws. 

The industrial labor movement of Russia is necessarily more 
radical than that of other countries. From the principle of the 
democratic control of land it is not far to the principle of demo- 
cratic control and management of industry, and from the very 
first day of the revolution a struggle ensued between those who 
believed that Russia had to pass through the rise and develop- 
ment of modern gigantic industry and between those who 
thought that Russia was ready to lay the basis for a cooperative 
industrial democracy. The latter group, together with the peas- 
antry, are to all appearances in control of Russia to-day. That 
ifie very attempt to establish such a government should bring 
down upon them the hatred of all who are discomforted in Rus- 
sia and the implacable enmity by all elements everywhere simi- 
larly situated could have easily been foreseen. 

It is this soviet form of government, consisting of men periodi- 
cally elected by delegates who are in their turn elected by local 
soviets—councils—of workmen and peasants, that forms the 
present government of Russia. While there are conflicting re- 
ports about various groups here and there disputing the au- 
thority of the soviet government, it seems to be certain that it 
manages to overcome its internal enemy. 

It is not so fortunate, however, with its external enemy, 
Germany. The Brest-Litovsk peace came after a complete eco- 
nomie and military collapse of Russia. More than 20,000,000 
of men had been put by the Czar in uniform. Not more than 
one-fourth could be used at the front. The rest, taken away 
from industry and agriculture, were but adding to the disorgani- 
zation of life in Russia. A month before the revolution regi- 
ments were marching barefooted in the south of Russia. On the 
eve of the revolution the army at the front bad only n 48-hour 
supply of food. Petrograd was starving. With the overthrow 
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of the Czar all discipline disappeared in the army. The soldier 
knew that the government which had got him into the trenches 
had been overthrown, He did not see any further reason for 
fighting. Ile could not see why the German workers should not 
overthrow their Government and end the war. If the Czar was 
to be removed, the soldier could not see why the Czar’s war 
should continue. The word “peace” has a charming effect. It 
did not take leng before the demand for it became general. 
Every man in Russia capable of looking ahead saw the disaster 
that would follow a separate peace. The only way to stave off 
a separate agreement with Germany was to make an effort to 
obtain a universal settlement of the war. z 

On numerous occasions the Kerensky government promised a 
general interallied conference for the purposé of making a 
‘statement of the interallied war aims. The attempt of some 
‘Russian statesmen to induce the Russian people to continue the 
fight for the purpose of obtaining-Constantinople could not ap- 
peal to the men who proclaimed the principle “ no annexations, 
no indemnities.” It only served to disclose the fact that secret 
treaties had been made providing for the alienation of lands 
from the defeated countries. The Government kept on delay- 
ing and the allied governments made a statement of the allied 
war aims only after the Kerensky government had fallen. 

The revolution had been accomplished mainly through the 
efforts of the socialists. When the socialists demanded an op- 
portunity to meet at an international socialist congress that 
was again frustrated by the allied governments. Things were 
going from bad to worse. Confidence in the allies was de- 
stroyed. The army was demoralized. In the last agonizing 
moments in the negotiations with Germany Trotzky and Lenine 
submitted a program for universal peace, but no one came to 
their aid. Germany wis quick to take advantage of the situa- 
tion. 

Trotzky made an effort not to sign any peace treaty at all, 
proceeding along the lines followed in the case of a lost strike, 
but Germany insisted on a piece of paper. Having disregarded 
one treaty as a scrap of paper, she wanted to base her right of 
plunder upon another piece of paper. Had Germany been 
guided by statesmen and not by a militarist band, there was her 
opportunity. Had she treated Russia with kindness, had she 
refused to take advantage of her distress, had real friendly re- 
lations been restored, the vast resources of that enormous em- 
pire would have been at her disposal and she could have defied 
the allies forever. But her rulers know only the logic of the 
sword. She began a process of dismembering Russia. What 
she could not take herself she offered to Turkey. 

What inexcusable folly it is for the allies to treat unfortu- 
nate Russia and the men who made the disastrous peace as the 
culprits! Russians are at liberty of accusing each other of 
having betrayed their country. This must not be done by the 
allies. Any group, any political organization, that would have 
concluded such an unfortunate arrangement would invite at- 
tack from friend and foe. The people wanted peace. For 11 
months they were fed with promises. Their Government 
thought it would give them a breathing spell. The enemy re- 
fused to make it a real peace. 

What is to be done now? 

We have to aid Russia. She is entitled to the sympathy of the 
world if for no other reason because she has suffered so in- 
tensely. For nearly three years her men were dying in heaps, 
fighting with bare fists against the most thoroughly prepared 
military machine. Primarily an agricultural country, without 
any industries to speak of, she was waging a hopeless contest 
with one of the best developed industrial nations. Her break- 
down was merely a question of time. 

No Russian Government, unless it be that of the Czar, can be 
a friend of Germany. Russia is no friend of Germany to-day. 
Russia would welcome aid from the allies, and particularly from 
the United States. Let every form of economic and financial 
aid be extended to Russia. Let us stop talking military inter- 
vention. Let us stop choosing a government for her. If it be 
true that the men now at the head of the Russian Government 
are the agents of Germany, then there is no hope either for 
Russia or for the allies. We can not proceed upon any such 
theory as that. 

No revolutionary government can guarantee stability. Revo- 
lutionary periods should be measured by days and weeks and 
not by decades. Nor is it possible to imagine the establish- 
ment of a government which would not meet opposition in some 
sections of Russia from some elements. How many days er 
months is a revolutionary government to continue before its ex- 
istence is to be recognized? The Czar’s government was a Rus- 
sian institution. A government founded on the ruins of Czar- 
dom must be accepted as a Russian institution. We play into 
the hands of Germany by treating Russia as an outlaw. We 


are not bound to recognize the Brest-Litovsk peace. It can not 
be ee gnized unless the world is ready to have junkerism ex- 
tended. 

We should offer such aid as we can give to the now existing 
Government of Russia. It is more likely than not that the mere 


“acceptance of industrial and financial help by the Soviet gov- 


ernment would provoke further aggressive military action on the 
part of Germany and would intensify the spirit of resistance of 
Russia. It took the United States nearly three years to enter 
the war, We were prospering while Russin was bleeding. We 
can not afford to treat her as an outcast. Let us regard her 
rather as a fellow fighter, temporarily disabled. 

Fortunately, Russia has a friend in the President of the 
United States. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Wrap, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee had had under consideration the bill (S. 1419) to 
amend an act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of 

across navigable waters,” approved June 21, 1906, as 
amended by the act approved June 23, 1910, and to provide for 
the improvement and development of waterways for the uses 
of interstate and foreign commerce, and had come to no reso- 
lution thereon. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leaye of absence was granted as fol- 


ws: 

To Mr. PADGETT, indefinitely, on account of important busi- . 
ness; and 

To Mr. Hicks, indefinitely, on account of an official inspection 
trip with the Committee on Naval Affairs. ; 


NATIONAL GERMAN-AMERICAN ALLIANCE, 


Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill which I send to the Clerk's 
desk, to repeal the charter of the German-American Alliance. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 3529) t 1 the act entitled “An 
National 8 N Pebruskz 28. 1801. a 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act ap 


“An act to incorporate the Nationa 
and the same is hereby, repealed. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
Senate bill. 

Mr. CANNON. Why repeal it? I do not recollect the legisla- 
tion that incorporated the alliance that is referred to. I think 
it might be well if the gentleman from North Carolina would ex- 
plain. I do not object, but I would like to know what are the 
provisions of the act to incorporate the German-American Alli- 
ance, if we ever incorporated it. 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. They incorporated in 1907. It is a general 
charter, following very much along the line of other charters 
granted by Congress, giving them certain corporate rights and a 
corporate existence. A mass of testimony was taken before 
the Senate Judiciary Committee, explaining the activities of this 
alliance, both before we entered the war and since the war, and 
especially before we entered the war, showing that their activi- 
ties were more pro-German than pro-American, and that they 
had carried on a propaganda in the United States which culti- 
vated a segregation of Germans in this country as opposed to 
the Americanization of people of German blood. 

I will say to my friend from Illinois that there must be four 
or five hundred pages of the testimony taken by the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee, which the committee of the House had access 
to, and I reported a digest of it in the report filed by the com- 
mittee when it recommended the disorganization of this German- 
American Alliance. 

I will say further that this alliance has disorganized itself, 
disbanded, and gone out of business. It has dispensed with its 
money, and the last portion of its assets was given to some 
cause—I think probably the Red Cross—amounting to a few 
thousand dollars. But they themselves have voluntarily abro- 
gated their charter, and this is simply a repealing act revoking 
the charter. $ 

Mr. CANNON. Then there is “ nothing doing” in this asso- 
ciation at this time? They have dissolved? 


oved February 25, 1907, entitled 
German-American Alliance," be, 
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Mr. WEBB. Yes; they have dissolved, as far as they can; 
but the charter itself has not been repealed. 

Mr. CANNON. The law is still there, under which they could 
reorganize? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes; the law is still there under which they 
could reorganize. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. 
man yield? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Does the gentleman desire to 
have it deduced that this alliance is substantially a disloyal alli- 
ance? 

Mr. WEBB. I think there is much testimony in the hearings 
tending to show that, but I did not know that the gentleman 
wanted me to go into that in full. If the testimony is to be be- 
lieved, this organization certainly has not acted as an American 
organization ought to act. It has abused the privileges that 
Congress gave it, and those privileges ought to be withdrawn by 
the power that gave them. 

Mr. CANNON. Then the gentleman is satisfied that while 
there is nothing doing under this legislation, and the organiza- 
tion has disbanded, it is wise at this time to repeal the act; and 
if in the distant future some legislation might be indicated, the 
Congress then in existence might enact it and would enact it 
if it thought it proper? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes; I think it is the belief of the committee and 
of the Congress that acting under its charter the German- 
American Alliance has done enough already to deserve to have 
its charter repealed, and that is what we ought to do. 

Mr. QUIN. Ought we not to repeal it as soon as possible and 
get that dirty snake out of the country? [Applause.] 

Mr. WEBB. Of course all that is necessary for us to do is 
to pass this bill repealing it. 

Mr. RANDALL. Does not the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina understand that a large amount of the funds collected by 
the German-American Alliance were deyoted to the campaign 
in opposition to prohibition? 

Mr. WEBB. I think there was testimony along that line. 

Mr. CANNON. For or against? 

Mr. RANDALL. Against prohibition. The gentleman from 
North Carolina admits that a large portion of the funds col- 
lected by the German-American Alliance was deyoted to the 
campaign against prohibition in various parts of the country. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Since other national charters 
of this kind have been granted, and bills have been introduced 
for other such incorporations, may I ask the gentleman whether 
he is familiar with the movement to create the German-Amerl- 
can Alliance? 

Mr. WEBB. I am not. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman was in the 
House when the bill granting this charter passed, was he not? 

Mr. WEBB. I certainly was. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is the gentleman familiar with 
the fact that at that time a great deal of enthusiasm was mani- 
fested in the passage of the bill granting a charter? 

Mr. WEBB. I do not recall that; no. The gentleman may. 
I certainly shared none of it, because I did not know anything 
about it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. There was a very strong 
movement for the passage of the bill, was there not? 

Mr. WEBB. I do not recall that. My friend is probably 
right. 

Mr, MOORE of Pennsylvania. It came up from every section 
of the country from citizens of German origin. 

Mr. WEBB. I do not think it came from my part of the coun- 
try, because we have not many German-Americans in my 
country. 

Mr, MOORE of Pennsylvania. Of course it would not be 
patriotic to oppose this repeal, since this organization is now 
supposed to have been disloyal. In this connection I want to 
call attention to the fact that other nationalities have been 
asking for charters of this sort, and that other movements are 
on foot for national charters, and that efforts are being made, 
and will be made, to induce the Congress of the United States 
in other instances to do exactly what it did in this. Sometimes 
Congress has to unscramble the things that it does. 

Mr. WEBB. The Congress reserved the right to repeal this 
charter, and it now proposes to exercise that right. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. This may be a lesson to Con- 
gress itself in matters of this kind. 

Mr. FOCHT. I do not recall whether I was here at the time 
this German-American Alliance was chartered, although I rather 
think I was, but I do not remember the legislation. I should 
like to ask what the request for this legislation was predicated 
upon? What were set forth as the objects and purposes of the 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 


organization? It may be a latter-day thought that this German- 
American Alliance or some other alliance is offensive to us; and 
it is going to be more so, no matter who may apply for any- 
thing other than a straight American charter, which is all I 
will vote for in the future, [Applause.] If I voted for this 
one, I am sure I did it as others did, under a misapprehension. 
What could have been the purpose of such an organization wheu 
the charter was originally granted? 

Mr. WEBB. I do not recall that. 

Mr. FOCHT. The gentleman from California [Mr. RANDALL] 
would have the impression go abroad that it was organized to 
oppose prohibition, 

Mr. WEBB. I did not say that at all. 

Mr. FOCHT. Then nobody knows what it was passed for? 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. Of course, in the presence of this great strug- 
gle, if there is a well-founded ground that this legislation ought 
to be repealed, notwithstanding, as the gentleman says, the cor- 
poration is dead, I am quite willing to cooperate as one Meniber 
of the House, but I want to call the attention of the gentleman 
to the fact that as the sun comes up and the sun goes down, as 
the years come and go, as generations are born, live, and die 
I want to call his attention to the fact that the statue of Fred- 
erick the Great in front of the War College has already been 
removed, and I think wisely removed; perhaps, but if you go 
down to Jackson Square there you will find on each corner 
thereof a statue of Lafayette, Kosciusko, Steuben, and Rocham- 
beau. None of us want to tear down those statues, I take it. 
I am not speaking in opposition to the proposition, but God 
knows I do not know, and no Member within the sound of 
my voice knows, what the conditions may be 50 or 100 years 
from now. But if the gentleman, after investigation, thinks it 
is wise to repeal this legislation I shall not object. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
Senate bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr, Wenn, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. ; 


RECESS. 


Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to make a 
statement for three or five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for four minutes. [Laughter.] Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, it is well known by the membership 
of the House on both sides that I have most strenuously, openly, 
and boldly opposed a recess of Congress, either by joint resolu- 
tion or by agreement, for three days’ recess, until the water- 
power bill has been considered and passed by the House. My 
reasons were that the House bill is an amendment to the Senate 
bill and if passed it could go immmediately to conference, while 
the recess either by joint resolution or otherwise was in force, 
and that the conferees could go ahead and figure out the dif- 
ferences and have a conference report ready when the two 
Houses reconyened for business after the expiration of the 
recess. 

I have just been informed by the leader of the House that the 
Senate has agreed to and expects to pass a resolution this after- 
noon by which there will be no business transacted whatever 
until the 24th of August, during which time not even conferees 
could be appointed on the water-power bill, if passed by the 
House. Personally, I prefer to remain here next week and pass 
the bill, send it over to the other body, and let the responsibil- 
ity rest with it for not appointing conferees. But no one man 
should undertake to enforce his personal views and opinions 
upon the entire Congress or upon the House of Representa- 
tives of 435 Members. 

Now upon condition, and only upon such condition, will I con- 
sent that there shall be a joint resolution recess or a gentle- 
man’s agreement to adjourn every three days until the proposed 
recess is ended—and that is that the water-power bill shall be 
made the continuing order and that it shall be considered and 
disposed of after the recess before the revenue bill is taken up 
for consideration. The reason that I have opposed all the time 
having a recess prior to the consideration of this bill was that I 
believed that after the reyenue bill was passed by the House 
and sent to the Senate and went to the Finance Committee to 
be considered, that during that time it would be impossible to 
keep a quorum in the House to pass the water-power bill, and 
that it would result in the absolute defeat of the bill in the end. 

Now, with the privileged status given the bill and the assur- 
ance that the bill shall be considered and passed before the 
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revenue bill is considered by the House, I have no objection to a 
recess to August 19, which is five days in advance of the expira- 
tion of the Senate’s agreement to do no business, in which 
time we can consider and pass the water-power bill and send it 
to the Senate by the date set for actual business in the Senate. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Can the gentleman inform the House what the 
President thinks of this suggestion? 

Mr. SIMS. I have not said a word to the President about it, 
and he has not said a werd to me, and I can not read his mind, 
except that I know he is always for what he thinks is the best 
interest of the country. 

Mr. WALSH. I admire the gentleman's temerity in making 
a proposition of this importance without knowing what the 
Chief Executive thinks, particularly when the gentleman, in in- 
sisting upon the consideration of this water-power bill and its 
being passed before the recess, gave as a reason for it that 
the President was strongly of the opinion that the House should 
stay here and pass that measure. I want to congratulate the 
gentleman upon his courage. 

Mr. SIMS. That would do no good now, provided the Senate 
adopti the resolution which I understand they are going to 
adopt. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Tennessee 
has expired. 

Mr. CANNON. What is the gentleman's request? 

The SPEAKER. He has not made any. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I may be mistaken in what I 
am about to suggest, as I was very much mistaken on a former 
occasion, but I believe that after the passage of the wire-control 
resolution and the passage through the House of the Agricul- 
tural appropriation bill a majority of the House is in favor of 
entering into a gentleman's agreement for an adjournment every 
three days until August 19. Of course, we can not enter into an 
agreement of this kind unless we make an arrangement with the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Sms] in respect to the con- 
sideration of the water-power bill and the gentleman from 
on Carolina [Mr. LEVER] and the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 

UGEN] in respect to the passage of the Agricultural appro- 
priation bill in the House. It is not exactly proper to ask 
unanimous consent for an order of this kind, but I want to make 
an agreement or have an understanding with the House about 
it. If there be any objection to it, I hope the gentleman who 
entertains such an objection will make it now, so that we can 
not enter into the understanding. What I suggest is this, that 
after the passage of the wire-control bill and after the passage 
through the House of the Agricultural appropriation bill we 
begin to take a series of three-day recesses on Monday next, to 
be continued until Angust 19. ‘That is, we will meet on Mon- 
day, and when we adjourn on that day we will adjourn until 
Thursday. When we meet on Thursday, we will then adjourn 
until the next Monday, and so on, until August 19, and that there 
will be no business, not even by unanimous consent, transacted 
upon the days upon which the House meets, and that a motion to 
adjourn will be made immediately after the reading and ap- 
proval of the Journal. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. What does the gentleman mean by no 
business“? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I mean none whatever; no unanimous con- 
sent granted to extend remarks, or anything of that kind; that 
this agreement and understanding shall be entered into sincerely, 

with the intention of its being kept strictly by every Member of 

the House. When we meet on Monday next we may have to 
transact some little business, but after we adjourn on Monday, 
after the transaction of such business as we may have to take 
care of on that day, we shall adjourn until Thursday and then 
from Thursday to the next Monday, and so on. 

When the House meets on Thursday, after the adjournment 
on Monday, it will be the understanding that there will be no 
business transacted; that the only thing to be done would be 
to call the House to order, for the Chaplain to open by prayer, 
for the reading and approval of the Journal, and then that a 
motion to adjourn shall be made and agreed to; and so on until 
August 19, 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman is not taking into consider- 
ation the District appropriation bill? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No. 

Mr. GARNER. The Senate is not going to do any business? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I have the unanimous-consent agreement 
here which will be entered into by the Senate this afternoon, 
in which it is agreed that they will adjourn on Monday for 
three days, until Thursday, and from Thursday until Monday, 
and so on until August 24. 


Mr. MONDELL. Is there no possibility of disposing of the 
District appropriation bill. 

Mr. KITCHIN. It is with the understanding that no bills or 
resolutions of any kind shall be passed; nothing done but the 
routine business. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Sims], 
I understand, will object to this unless he can obtain unani- 
mous consent to take up on August 19 the water-power bill 
and make it the continuing order until disposed of. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I want to ask if the gentle- 
man would not have to do one piece of business, and that is 
ask unanimous consent for the three-day adjournment? 

Mr. KITCHIN. This agreement would include the asking of 
unanimous consent for the three-day adjournment. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Because you can not have a 
three-day adjournment without unanimous consent. 

Mr. KITCHIN. When we adjourn on Thursday, by unani- 
mous consent it is agreed that the adjournment shall be over 
until the succeeding Monday, and that on Monday the adjourn- 
ment shall be until the succeeding Thursday, and so forth. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. ‘The best way is to be perfectly candid with 
it and fair with each other. Now, I should not object, as a 
Member of the House, to the proposition that the gentleman 
makes, but if there is to be coupled with that proposition that 
the House shall meet five days before that time and agree that 
the water-power bill shall pass, considered and be passed by the 
19th of August 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Disposed of. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman misunderstands me. I un- 
dertook to state that we could have no gentleman's agreement 
unless we got unanimous consent that when we came back on 
August 19 that the water-power bill would then be made a 
special order, a continuing order until disposed of. 

Mr. CANNON. A continuing order. What does a continu- 
ing order mean, that the House can not take up any other busi- 
ness and displace that? 

Mr. KITCHIN. That is what a continuing order is. 

Mr. CANNON. Then I would not consent to do it; I am not 
willing thus far in advance 

Mr. KITCHIN. I did not mean until it was passed; I meant 
until it was dispesed of, of course. 

Mr. CANNON, Oh, well, what is the disposition of it? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Well, put it to a vote and it may be defeated 
or it may be recommitted. 

Mr. CANNON. But it is to have the right of way before any 
other business is transacted and must be disposed of either by 
defeating it or otherwise disposed of before you can do any 
other business, 

Mr. KITCHIN. It is just Hke it is right now. 

Mr. CANNON. Not right now beeause we could raise the 
question of consideration any day. 

Mr. GARNER. Exactly, we could do that on the 19th. ; 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; I do not think you can do that, not after 
you enter into this unanimous-consent agreement, 

Mr. CANNON. I for one will not agree to tie the hands of 
the House that it must be disposed of before any other bill can 
be considered or any other business can be done. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Inasmuch as under the gentle- 
man’s suggestion no business whatever will be done before 
August 19, what advantage has the three-day arrangement over 
a regular recess adjournment? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Because the Senate will not pass a regular 
recess adjournment. It passed one and the House turned it 
down. Now, their position is if you want a recess, make a gen- 
tleman’s agreement. They are going to take care of themselves 
in making a gentleman's agreement. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Suppose the House should 
propose one, should initiate and propose a recess adjournment? 

Mr. KITCHIN. That has been put up to them and they said 
they would not vote for it. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. It is a condition, not a theory. 

Mr. WALSH. I should like to ask the gentleman from North 
Carolina if he contemplates, in preferring his request, that the 
control of the telegraph and telephone bill shall be disposed of 
by passage through both branches; that is, dispose of the con- 
ference report? 


Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; I understand the Senate has practically 


agreed to pass it this afternoon just as it came from the House 
without amendment. Of course this agreement does not hold 
good until that becomes a law, until it passes both bodies and 
is agreed to and sent to the President. 
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And then the passage of the Agricultural bill through the 
House is the only condition precedent, and not for the Senate. 
The Senate will not act on that, I understand. 

Mr. WALSH. May I further ask the gentleman a question? 
The gentleman’s request, of course, does not include the condi- 
tion to make the water-power bill the continuing order? 

Mr. KITCHIN. But I understood the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Sars] would object to this gentleman's agreement 
unless we could satisfy him and his committee. 

Mr. WALSH. May I ask the gentleman one further question ; 
whether in his own experience in the House the desire for a 
recess or adjournment, or any other emergency, has, by unani- 
mous consent, dispensed with the rule giving a revenue bill, a 
mensure haying the highest privilege, the right of way over 
any other legislation? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I do not know that I recall any, but I would 
say to the gentleman it is exceedingly doubtful whether the 
Ways and Means Committee will be able to report a bill of 
$8,000,000,000 by August 20, or the 24th or the 25th. It will 
be somewhere between August 20 and August 30. This com- 
mittee has been working and will continue to work every day. 
It will not have two hours in a day of recess from now until it 
completes the bill. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN, Many other gentlemen on the committee 
think it will take until September 1 before we can possibly re- 
port the bill out. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. May I suggest to the gentleman—and I 
would like the attention of the gentleman from Illinois, because 
Y understood him to raise some objection—that it would be of 
real vane, in my judgment, and I think the chairman will bear 
me out, in dovipg time, if the Ways and Means Committee could 
have the opportunity, without having to come to the House 
during sessions, to consider and to frame this revenue bill; that 
we will have very mush more time and that we can do better 
work. 

Mr. KITCHIN. We can gave two weeks at least. 

Mr. LONGWORTH, Yes. 

Mr. KITCHIN. To illustrate, | came down this morning to 
the Capitol at 8 o'clock, and the derks and myself went to work 
at 9 o'clock. I have been called out of that room up to the 
present time by 18 different Members of Congress who wanted 
to see me about something. And I really have not worked an 
hour and a half. I have not spent an hour and a half in that 
room to-day, when I hoped to spend 8 or 10 hours to get the 
bill ready for Monday, or the sketch of a bill, so that our com- 
mittee could begin to work on it. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. So that the gentleman from Illinois, in 
giving consent to the arrangement of the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Krrewin], perhaps will really be in the interest 
of the revenue bill rather than an obstacle? 

Mr, KITCHIN. I am sure the gentleman from Tennessee 
and the members of his committee, although they give this 
unanimous consent to make up a special order, would, if they 
saw there was going to be a delay in the revenue bill 

Mr, STERLING of Illinois. I think the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Sms] only desires that the bill on the 19th of 
August shall have the same status as it has now. 

Mr. SIMS. Exactly; only with this difference, that the water- 
power bill shall be considered and disposed of by the House 
before the House takes up the revenue bill. : 

Mr. CANNON. I will never consent to that. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman from North Carolina 
Mr. Krreury] yield to a suggestion? 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 7 

Mr. KITCHIN. After the gentleman from Texas is through. 
He lias been on his feet asking me to yield. 

Mr. GARNER. I want to suggest to the gentleman from 
Tennessee, since the statement of the gentleman from Hlinois 
that he would not under any condition enter into a unanimous- 
consent agreement based upon the idea or agreement that the 
water-power bill was to be taken up and considered and dis- 
posed of before the revenue bill was considered 

Mr, CANNON. Before any other business. 

Mr. GARNER. Before any other business. With the assur- 
ance of the leader of the House and the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee that he would have an entire week, so far as his as- 
meat could give it to him, outside of Calendar Wednes- 

ay—— 

Mr, KITCHIN. We will dispose of Calendar Wednesday now. 

Mr. GARNER. We can do it by unanimous consent now. 


But with the entire week in which to consider his bill, com- 
mencing on the 19th day of August, why can he not let this 
unanimous-consent agreement be entered into without the con- 


sent that his bill shall be considered and disposed of before the 
revenue bill? That will give him the entire week to consider 
his bill, with the assistance of the majority leader, and with 
his assurance, so far-as his influence can go. It does seem to 
me that the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Sirus] ought to 
make that agreement, 

Mr. SIMS, . Of course, Mr. Speaker, if there should be any at- 
tempt to use this bill to prevent consideration of the revenue 
bill or any other important legislation, I would withdraw at 
once any binding consent agreement for its further considera- 
tion. But you all know that if the revenue bill is considered 
first, we will have no quorum here after that bill is passed until 
the bill is passed by the Senate and is returned to the House. 
But if the water-power bill is to be acted on first, everybody 
will remain for the revenue bill, because it is a war measure. 
If on the 19th of August we take up this bill where we may 
have left off, and no dilatory tactics are resorted to in order to 
prevent its passage by the 24th, that it will be passed. My 
further belief is that the good faith of the committee of which 
the gentleman from North Carolina himself is the chairman is 
such that they would not report the revenue bill or ask its 
consideration, so far as can now be seen, but no one can foresee 
possible future developments that might demand a change in 


this program. 

Mr. GARNER. Suppose the gentleman from North Carolina 
assures the gentleman from Tennessee that the Committee on 
Ways and Means will not ask for right of way for the purpose 
of considering its bill until the 19th of August, giving the entire 
week to consider the gentleman’s bill. Would he still insist? 

Mr. SIMS. It would be so apparent on the face of it that the 
proposal was so fair, square, and sincere that I would not have 
the boldness or the hardihood to do a manifest wrong simply 
in order to be consistent and uselessty persistent. [Applause.] 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. SIMS. I have not the floor; otherwise I would yield. 

Mr. GOOD. I observe that this bill that the gentleman is . 
talking about passed the Senate on the 14th day of December 
last. It then came to the House, and it was reported out of the 
gentleman's committee only on the 28th day of June, 1918. I£ 
the bill has all the importance that the gentleman now attaches 
to it, why did he not report it out months ago? Take the Dis- 
trict of Columbia appropriation bill. It is not passed. That 
bill carries increases of salary for a thousand of the poorest- 
paid employees in all this country—ihe school-teachers—who re- 
ceive around $500 or $600 a year, and they do not get any 
increase under this continuing resolution. There are a great 
many other things before the House that are of importance to 
the House. Here is a bill tied up in committee for six months, 
and now all at once it becomes so important that the gentleman 
wants to tie the hands ef every Member of the House, or, he 
says, there will be no understanding or agreement. So far as 
I am concerned, there will be none unless the bill that the gen- 
tleman has takes its place on the calendar with the rest of the 
srs that is before the House. That is what ought to be 

one. 

Mr. SIMS. Let me reply to that. The implication is a charge 
against the Water Power Committee. If the gentleman knows 
all the facts, he could not be fair without stating them all, and 
the gentleman did not state them all. The gentleman knows 
that the committee was created by a special rule of the House at 
the request of the President; a committee composed of six 
members of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
six members of the Committee on Public Lands, and six members 
of the Committee on Agriculture, and the gentleman knows that 
all three of those committees have had very important legisla- 
tion to consider besides the water-power bill. The railroad- 
control bill was taken up immediately by the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, and it did not become a law 
until March 21. The chairman of the Committee on Agriculture 
and the ranking member and the other gentlemen connected with 
it had very important legislation before the Committee on Agri- 
culture, and the Committee on Public Lands had charge of what 
is called the oil-leasing bill. Now we had practically to scrap 
three committees with just as important legislation before them 
as this bill was in order to consider this bill. I want to 
say that the Committee on Water Power held continuous ses- 
sions, and all the sessions that could possibly be held consistent 
with the necessary and important separate committee legisla- 
tion that they had to take care of, and any insinuation to the 
effect that the Water Power Committee has not done everything 
it could to report this bill as soon as possible is wholly unwar- 
ranted by any facts that the gentleman can cite. 

Mr. GOOD. I am not making any charge against the com- 
mittee. Tam only making the charge now that if the bill had 
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the importance that the gentleman now attaches to it, he would 
have seen to it that the committee was organized and the Dill 
reported out long ago. 

Mr. SIMS. The gentleman attributes to me too much power, 

Mr. GOOD. With the aid of the President, I know the gen- 
tleman could have called it up months ago. 

Mr. KITCHIN, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. Lirrre] wanted to ask a question. I promised to yield 
to him. 

Mr. LITTLE. The question I was trying to ask was about 
the same as that which was asked by the gentleman from IIIi- 
nois IMr. Srniuxdl. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Stets] wanted to be assured that his bill would have all the right 
of way. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr, Cannon] is will- 
ing, as I understand it, to agree that it shall have the same 
right of way that it has now; and the suggestion was made by 
the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. STERLING] that the gentleman 
from Tennessee ought to be willing to let this agreement be 
entered into without objection if it is agreed that his bill shall 
be put right where it is now, and this strikes me as right and 
fair enough. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Stets! 
accepted the proposition of ‘the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Garner] that he shall have the week beginning August 19 for 
the consideration of the water-power bill; but that it shall not 
displace the revenue bill or conference reports if, at the end of 
that week, the revenue bill is ready to report. 

Mr, CANNON. I am willing, as one Member, to agree to a 
recess, and I am perfectly willing that when the House comes 
together again the water-power bill shall have the same right 
that it now has, and I will not go a step further. 

Mr. TILSON. That it shall be the unfinished business, as it 
is now? Is not that proper? 

Mr. WALSH. No. 

Mr. TILSON. It is the unfinished business now. 

Mr. WALSH. If you make it the unfinished business you 

enn not displace it with anything else. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I yield to the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I am a member of the Water 
Power Committee; but it seems to me that if at any time the 
great revenue bill comes in nothing whatever should delay that 
one single day, and I would appeal to the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Sims] to take the chances of the revenue bill 
coming in when we first meet again, because when it does come 
in it ought to have the first chance. 

Mr. SIMS. Oh, I agree to what the gentleman says. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on August 19, when we get back here, the water-power bill be 
given the same status that it now has. 

j Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Reserving the right to ob- 
ect 

Mr. GARNER. It will have that status anyway. 

Mr. MONDELL. That is the situation now. No request for 
unanimous consent is necessary. 

Mr. GARNER. No request for unanimous consent is neces- 
sary. It has that status now. 

Mr. KITCHIN. If it is understood by the House that it is 
unnecessary to have such unanimous consent, I will withdraw 
the request. 

Mr. SIMS. Upon the assurance that we will have that week, 
so far as you now know. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. That does not bind the House. 

Mr. WALSH. It was brought in here by a special rule, was 
it not? 

Mr. SIMS. No; by unanimous consent, not by a special rule, 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I yield to the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. What assurance has the gen- 
tleman from the Senate that they have entered into a unani- 
mous-consent agreement that the wire bill is going to pass 
to-night? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I have no assurance that a unanimous-con- 
sent agreement has been entered into, except that the Demo- 
cratie leader of the Senate told me that they would pass the wire 
bill to-day, and the request that I make is conditioned upon 
the passage of the wire bill—that is, upon its becoming a law. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Suppose they should put 
an amendment on the wire bill, then what? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Then this agreement would amount to noth- 
ing, and we would have to enter into another one. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. The gentleman stated that 
he made this suggestion, and that he wanted anyone who raised 
any objection to state it now. 


Mr. KITCHIN. That is correct. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. I want to say to the gentle- 
man that my position is this: The President came here and 
1 we ought to stay here and pass certain important legis- 
ation. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Oh, no; but go ahead. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Well, that is my construc- 
tion of what he said. Now, I have tried to stay here through 
the winter, spring, and summer, and I think I have as much 
at stake as any other Member. I did go away on the 4th of 
July to attend a Fourth of July celebration. As soon as I got 
home I read in the papers that a certain gentleman from 
Mississippi, who is now in Washington, said that “the con- 
gressional slacker who would desert his post at this time,” 
and so forth, “deserves the execration of all patriotic men. 
A soldier in front of the enemy who would perpetrate such 
a crime would be shot.” I want to know if all the Senators 
indorsed this postponement of the session of the Senate until 
August 26, and if every one of them agrees to that unanimous- 
consent agreement? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I talked with Senator Marrin, the Demo- 
cratic leader of the Senate, and my understanding is that, before 
the session closes to-day, by unanimous-consent agreement they 
will begin on Monday three-day adjournments, which will 
last until August 24, and that no business except the morning 
routine business will be considered and that no bills or reso- 
lutions will be passed in the meantime. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. I understood from the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. Sims] that the President of the 
United States was very insistent upon the passage of this water- 
power legislation. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Senator Stunoxs and I had a conference 
with the President last night, and although we did not go 
down to see the President about a recess, the matter of a recess 
on the part of the Senate, a gentleman’s agreement, until August 
26 came up, and also the question of an adjournment around 
August 20. I asked the President the direct question if he 
would object, or did he have any legislation that it was neces- 
sary to pass before August 20, and did he object to an adjourn- 
ment by both Houses until that time. I asked him if an 
adjournment until August 20 would have his approval, and he 
said, “ Yes”; that he had no legislation at this time. So I say 
that the President approves of this agreement. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I want to make a statement in 
justice to myself. I have not seen the President since the 
gentleman from North Carolina talked with him, but I have 
no question that the gentleman from North Carolina states the 
facts. When it was published in the newspapers some weeks 
ago that there was an agreement for n recess and that the 
President did not object I went immediately to see him and 
told him if that was his view about the matter I was not going 
to ask that the water-power bill be considered. He told me, in 
substance, that in a conversation with two Senators and the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Kirn, he himself 
brought up the question of considering the water-power bill, 
and that he was assured by them that a recess would not delay 
the final passage of the water-power bill—that immediately 
after the Congress had had its recess and the revenue bill was 
disposed of the water-power bill would be considered, and he 
said, therefore, that he interposed no objection. But he said he 
was very anxious to have it passed, and I reported that state- 
ment to the members of the committee. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, can the gen- 
tleman tell us what the status of the appropriation bill from the 
Agricultural Committee, carrying about $12,000,000, is in the 
Senate? 

Mr. KITCHIN. 
August 26. 

Mr. GARNER. That has already been agreed to be postponed 
until August 26. 

Mr, HARRISON of Mississippi. I think until we know ex- 
actly what the Senate does I shall have to object. 

Mr. KITCHIN. This agreement is to be based upon the fact 
that the wire bill will be passed, that the Agricultural bill will 
be passed, and that the Senate is going to enter into this agree- 
ment to adjourn three days at a time until August 24. If on 
Monday the Senate has not carried out that understanding, if 
something interferes to prevent it, if the wire-control bill is not 
passed, if the Agricultural bill is not passed, this agreement 
or understanding between Members is null and void. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Do I understand the situation to be that 
if the House remained here and passed the water-power bill 


That has been postponed by agreement until 
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by reason of the fact that the Senate has recessed there would 
be no place to send the bill for conference? 

Mr. KITCHIN. That is my understanding. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman from North Carolina desires 
to have gentlemen express their views now or forever hold their 
peace on this matter of recessing. Personally I am so situated 
by reason of haying important office and departmental work to 
attend to that I can not leave the city in case of a recess. It 
is necessary for me to remain here. ‘Therefore, as far as I am 
personally concerned, I should be just as content if the House 
continued its sessions, and I believe there is legislation—the 
water-power bill and other bills—that the House might properly 
und advantageously consider at this time. There is the Unani- 
mous Consent Calendar that ought to be disposed of, or at least 
ought to be taken up. There is the Private Calendar that ought 
to have consideration. The oil-leasing bill is in conference and 
should be given consideration. There are a number of bills of 
importance which we could properly dispose of or pass upon at 
this time. But it is known of us all that for the past two weeks 
or more the majority of Members on each side have believed 
that the public business would not suffer if they went home 
for à short time. 

If the House should recess three days at a time for some weeks 
or take a recess for a month, many gentlemen on both sides be- 
lieve that in the long run we shall be as far along with legisla- 
tion as if we attempt to remain here and legislate continuously 
during the hot summer days, considerable of the time, perhaps, 
without a quorum, The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Kircrin] tried some days ago in good faith to bring about the 
sort of arrangement which he believed a majority of the Mem- 
bers favored, but he was unable to consummate that arrange- 
ment. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; I recollect the transaction. 

Mr. MONDELL. He now makes another suggestion along 
the same line, The parties are pretty evenly divided here; but, 
after all, the responsibility is upon the Democratic side of the 
House. Personally, as one member of the minority, if the major- 
ity of the gentlemen upon that side desire the arrangement sug- 
gested by the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. KITCHIN], 
I am of the opinion that the minority should not interpose an 
objection, provided the Agricultural bill and the wire-control 
legislation are previously disposed of, and provided that we 
know it shall not be said after the arrangement has been made 
that we have neglected the public business in the opinion of 
those high in authority. The gentleman has stated that the 
President has expressed the opinion that the public business 
would not suffer if Congress shall remain in recess for a time. 
If that is true, and that is understood, and these bills I have 
mentioned are disposed of, it is my opinion that the minority 
should not object to the arrangement proposed. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, of course the statement of the 
gentleman may be very adroit, but I doubt whether it is right 
or fair for him or for Members upon the Republican side who 
desire a three-day gentleman’s agreement to very shrewdly 
and keenly try to throw the responsibility all upon the Demo- 
cratic side. I shall make no such request, and I shall with- 
draw it if it is not perfectly agreeable to gentlemen upon both 
sides, with the understanding that every individual Member 
in the House shall take his responsibility for it. [Applause.] 
I have no interest, I will say to the gentleman from Wyoming 
IMr. Monpett], any more than he has in the matter. I shali 
stay here and work, as the gentleman says he will. I think 
that the legislation is such that we will facilitate the passage 
of all legistation during this session and expedite it by such a 
gentleman’s agreement as I have proposed. The Senate has 
taken that view of it. Whatever legislation we might pass 
would not effect anything, because the Senate is not in session 
during this time, and so far as the Unanimous-Consent Calendar 
and the Private Calendar are concerned, we will have a month 
or two months in which to dispose of all of this other legisla- 
tion that might come up after we pass the revenue bill, and 
during which time the Senate is considering it. I think the 
gentleman ought to say that in saying what he did he was 
sperking jocularly and did not mean it. 

Mr. MONDELL. No. I am sure the gentleman from North 
Carolina will agree with me that responsibility 

Mr. KITCHIN. I do not think the gentleman ought to say 
that. ‘This is a matter of making a gentleman’s agreement, and 
it ought not to be monopolized by either side. I think one side 
is just as gentlemanly as the other, and yet the gentleman 
from Wyoming wauts us to undertake the responsibility and 
his side to take no part of it. 


Mr. MONDELL. On the contrary, each and every one of us 
who agrees to this—— 

Mr. KITCHIN, If we are going to have a gentleman's agree- 
ment let us all take the responsibility for it upon both sides. Ik 
any man objects upon either side with this understanding which 
I have outlined —— 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I have alrendy 
Stated to the gentleman that I understood that he was making a 
suggestion, and that if he usked unanimous consent at this time 
I should object. The Senate ought to act first. 

Mr. KITCHIN. But this agreement is based upon the action 
of the Senate and will be absolutely null and yoid unless the 
Senate acts as I have outlined. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. I shall object for the present. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? = 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. I want to ask the gentleman what the parlia- 
mentary situation would be in connection with the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. Hann, oN]? Suppose the gentleman from 
Mississippi should object and remain here, and we should not 
enter into this agreement, and that the gentleman from North 
Carolina should take the responsibility on Monday of moving 
to adjourn until Thursday, and on Thursday of moving to ad- 
journ until the following Monday, and so on, what would the 
gentleman from Mississippi accomplish while he is here and 
while the Senate is gone for six weeks? 

Mr. KITCHIN. If the gentleman from Texas will permit, I 
am not as good a parliamentarian as the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi, and I will yield to the gentleman from Mississippi to 
answer. Of course, we might adjourn every third day. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Here is the situation as I 
see it. The Senate has the wire bill. It is not yet passed. The 
Senate several times has gone back-on things they stated they 
were going to do. It will not affect anything nor anybody for 
us to stay here and see what the Senate is going to do before we 
take any action. 

Mr. GARNER. If the gentleman will permit, the gentleman 
from North Carolina has stated to the House repeatedly that 
this unanimous-consent agreement was requested and would be 
had upon the specifice condition that the wire bill was to become 
a law—that is, to be signed by each of the presiding officers 
of the two Houses—and that the House shall pass the Agri- 
cultural bill before this agreement becomes effective; that is 
the condition precedent. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. I have not stated to the 
gentleman I would object after the Senate acts, but I do object 
for the present to the proposition. I think we ought to wait un- 
til the Senate gets through. 

Mr. KITCHIN, If the Senate is not through, then this agree- 
ment is null and yoid. I will say to the gentleman, if the Sen- 
ute fails to pass the wire bill and if it fails to take action on 
entering into the unanimous-consent agreement for three-day 
adjournments until August 24, then the understanding here will 
be of no effect, and we will meet on Monday and meet regularly. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. I shall object until the Sen- 
ate takes action, 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman from Mississippi object 
after it takes action? 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. 
me to state. 


Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now ad- 


journ; Mr. Speaker, if there is other business I will withdraw 
that motion. 


It is not now necessary for 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


By unanimous consent, Mr. Ronsins was granted leave of ab- 
sence Monday next on account of the funeral of Judge Doty, of 
Westmoreland County, Pa. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Massachusetts rise? 

Mr. WALSH. What has become of the request preferred by 
the gentleman from North Carolina? 

The SPEAKER, He never preferred any. 

Mr. WALSH. I beg the Chair's pardon, he stated a unani- 
mous-consent request. 

The SPEAKER. He never addressed the Chair and preferred 
any request, however. This whole talk for the last hour has 
been out of order. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
point of no quorum 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, what does the gentleman from 
Mississippi object to? The gentleman from North Carolina pre- 
ferred a request for unanimous consent. 


Mr. Speaker, I make the 
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The SPEAKER. If the gentleman objected, he had no reason 
to object. He notified all concerned he would object. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina stated that if there was going to be any objection he would 
withdraw the request 

The SPEAKER. It does not make any difference what the 
gentleman from North Carolina stated. He never made any 
request, unless the Chair has gone stone deaf. 

Mr. WALSH. The Chair did not hear. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I made the suggestion 

Mr. WALSH. Request. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Practically a request to the membership of 
the House to enter into this agreement, but I did say that if any 
gentleman of the House objected and was not going to carry it 
out in good faith he ought to object then, and the gentleman 
from Mississippi objected. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I make the point 
of order there is no quorum present. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I would like to ask the gentleman from South 
Carolina if he is ready to proceed with the Agricultural bill? 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, when I called the Committee on 
Agriculture to meet and consider this Agricultural appropria- 
tion bill this afternoon it was agreed among the committee that 
I should not call up for consideration that bill unless this agree- 
ment about which we have been talking for the last hour 
should be entered into, so I am not prepared to call up that bill 
at this time. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I make the point 
of no quorum unless a motion to adjourn is made. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills of the 
following titles, when the Speaker signed the same: 

II. R. 12002. An act for the establishment of Bar Harbor, in 
the State of Maine, as a port of entry and delivery for the im- 
mediate transportation without appraisement of dutiable mer- 
chandise ; and 

II. R. 8839. An act for the establishment of Oswego, in the 
State of New York, as a port of entry for immediate transporta- 


tion without appraisement of dutiable merchandise. 
ADJOURNMENT, 
Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House. fo: now 


adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 46 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Monday, July 15, 1918, 
at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIV, a letter from the Secretary of 
War, transmitting, with a letter from the Chief of Engineers, 
report on preliminary examination of Atchafalaya River and 
Bayous Courtableau, Teche, and Vermilion, La., with a view to 
forming navigable connections between said streams, including 
consideration of any proposition for cooperation on the part of 
local interests (H. Doc. No. 1230), was taken from the Speaker's 
table, referred to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, and 
ordered to be printed, with illustrations, 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Ways and 
Means was discharged from the consideration of the bill (S. 110) 
for the relief of the Eldredge Bros. Live Stock Co., a corpora- 
tion, and the same was referred to the Committee on Claims. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. SANDERS of Louisiana: A bill (H. R. 12721) to ex- 
tend the time for constructing a bridge across the Mississippi 
River at or near the city of Baton Rouge, La.; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania: Joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 315) proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States empowering Congress to regulate wages and profes- 
sional fees, the hours of labor in industries and occupations, and 
the price of commodities; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALEXANDER: A bill (H. R. 12715) granting a pen: 
sion to Mamie Russell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


By Mr. FIELDS: A bill (H. R. 12716) granting a pension to 
George W. Lambert; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KEATING: A bill (H. R. 12717) granting a pension 
to John ©. McDowell; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. SNOOK: 4 bil (II. R. 12718) granting an increase 
of pension to Magdalina Klein; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. WINSLOW: A bill (H. R. 12719) granting a pension 
to James A. Gaffney; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12720) granting a pension to Annie G. 
Hall; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and refer red as follows: 

By Mr. CAREW: Memorial of the board of directors of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, relative to appro- 
priation for United States Employment Service; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. CARY: Petition of the American Federation of Labor, 
favoring passage of bill to establish a national conservatory of 
music and art; to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. ELSTON: Petition of citizens of Berkeley, Cal, on 
behalf of the Armenian people of Russian Caucasus; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. Mr. FARR: Petition of 20,000 Americans of Lithuanian 
descent, pledging their loyalty to our Government and express- 
ing their hope and wish for independence of Lithuania; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Memorial of the school 
committee of the city of Providence, R. I., favoring universal 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. O’SHAUNESSY: Memorial of the school committee 
of Providence, R. I., favoring passage of bill for universal mill- 
tary training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. RAKER: Resolutions of the Business Men's Associn- 
tion of Cloverdale, and of the Ferndale Chamber of Commerce, 
of Ferndale, Cal., also of the people of Glendale, Oreg., all in- 
dorsing the system of military highways on the Pacific const 
and urging action by Congress; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, letter of Mrs. Eli Rice, of Fort Bidwell, Cal., and reso- 
lution adopted by the union labels trade department of the 
American Federation of Labor, protesting against the zone Sys- 
tem and urging its repeal; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. RANDALL: Petition of the First Presbyterian Church 
of Newhall, Cal., favoring war prohibition; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STEENERSON: Petition of Mrs. Calvin Young, of 
Mapleton, Minn., urging repeal of second-class postage pro- 
visions of the revenue law; to the Committee on Ways au 
Means, 


SENATE. 
Monpay, July 15, 1918. 


The Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, as we assemble this morning we hear the news 
has been flashed over the wires that the supreme moment has 
come in the conflict between truth and error, autocracy and frec- 
dom, and as a Nation bends its knee before Thy throne at this 
trying moment, when from thousands of churches ring out the 
bells calling the people to prayer, we unite our hearts with theirs, 
asking the God of nations, the God of truth and power, to make 
bare His arm to save. Strengthen our boys who stand against 
the fierce onslaught of our enemies, Give them safety and Thy 
protection. Give them victory under Thy divine blessing. For 
Christ’s sake. Amen. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the proceed- 
ings of the legislative day of Thursday, July 11, 1918, when, 
on request of Mr. SHEPPARD and by unanimous consent, the 
further reading was dispensed with and the Journal was ap- 
proved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. Hemp- 
stead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the Speaker of the 
House had signed the following enrolled bills and joint resolu- 
tion, and they were thereupon signed by the President prc 
tempore: 

II. R. 10852. An act to provide for the appointment of a com 
mission to standardize screw threads; 
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H. R. 12099. An act to confer on the President power to pre- 
veribe charter rates and freight rates and to requisition vessels, 
and for other purposes; and 

II. J. Res. 309. Joint resolution to authorize the President, in 
time of war, to supervise or take possession and assume control 
of any telegraph, telephone, marine cable, or radio system or 
systems or any part thereof, and to operate the same in such 
manner as may be needful or desirable for the duration of the 
war, and to provide just compensation therefor, 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. GORE rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Petitions and memorials are 
in order, 

Mr. PENROSE. I present resolutions adopted by Lithuanian 
residents of Pennsylvania in mass meetings assembled on the 
4th of July, 1918, extending to the United States of America as- 
surances of their unswerving allegiance to this Government and 
its loyal support. The resolutions will go to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, I suppose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolutions will be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. WARREN presented resolutions adopted at a meeting of 
sundry citizens of Wyoming, favoring the enactment of further 
prohibition legislation as a war measure, which were ordered to 
lie on the table. 

Mr. CURTIS presented a petition of the congregation of the 
Presbyterian Church of North America, praying for the substi- 
tution of the oath required of enlisted men for the oath re- 
quired of officers, Which was referred to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Mr. CURTIS (for Mr. Lope) presented petitions of sundry 
citizens of Massachusetts, praying for national prohibition as a 
war measure, which were ordered to lie on the table, 


JOHN CHICK, 


Mr. WARREN, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 3985) for the relief of John 
Chick, reported it without amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 551) thereon. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. PENROSE: 

A bill (S. 4829) granting an increase of pension to Enoch 
Laudenslager; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PENROSE (for Mr. FERNALD) : 

A bill (S. 4830) granting an increase of pension to George W. 
Davis (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
lutions are in order, 

PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


Mr, POINDEXTER. Mr. President, unless some one desires 
to introduce a concurrent or other resolution, I wish to ask 
leave, as a matter of personal explanation, to call attention to 
a statement made on Saturday by the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Hrrcircock] in regard to the newspaper publication which 
I presented in the Senate. That newspaper publication was 
printed in the Washington Post, and stated that the circum- 
stances which it related, being a defense of Germany against 
certain charges of cruelty, were given out as news by the War De- 
partment. ‘The Senator from Nebraska seemed to question 
whether or not that was a reliable statement, whether or not it 
was given out by the War Department, and whether or not the 
opinion which I expressed that the agency by which it was given 
out by the War Department was the Publicity Committee of 
which Mr. Creel is chairman. 

I refer to the Recorp of that date for the position taken by 
the Senator from Nebraska, without further specific reference 
to it, and in support of the position which I took at that time, 
that the presumption created by the publication of this item 
in the Washington Post, with the statement that it was given 
out by the War Department, was sufficient to be relied upon 
until the contrary was shown, and in the further statement I 
made that, in view of the general course of publications of the 
administration, it, in all probability, was published through the 
ngency of Mr. Creel. I call attention to the publication known 
as the Official Bulletin, published in this city, of the date of 
July 11, 1918. At the head of it, on the front page, are the 
words “Published daily under order of the President of the 
United States by the Committee on Public Information, George 
Creel, chairman,” and on the same front page is the same iden- 
tical article which I quoted from the Washington Post. 
mit that statement, the Official Bulletin being in the library and 


Concurrent and other reso- 


I sub- 


being open to reference by anyone who desires to look at it, in 
proof of all the statements and all the conclusions that I stated 
in the Senate in reference to that item. 

In connection with the same matter, Mr. President, the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] at the conclusion of my 
remarks in the Senate in regard to the item which I havo 
just referred to got out of his desk—I think he got it out of 
his desk—a newspaper publication which he seems to have kept 
there for some time for handy reference, and which I. think 
we heard read in the Senate on other occasions, a very up-to- 
date argument in the speech made by Lucius Emilius Paulus 
168 B. ©. The Senator from Fiorida read it with approval 


and apparently indorsed it, particularly the statement of 


Paulus—I never heard of him before, I am free to say; evi- 
dently he did not make any very great, lasting reputation in 
his lifetime out of his military expedition—inviting those whe 
eriticized him to go into Macedonia with him. The subject mat- 
ter which is under discussion now, Mr. President, is whether or 
not we are to have an expedition into Russia, not how the 
expedition is to be conducted after it is launched. The quota- 
tion from Livy which the Senator from Florida read was quoted 
from the San Francisco Star, and my purpose in referring to 
it now is to say that a short time ago I read in that same 
San Francisco Star an editorial in which Count Von Bern- 
storff’s privileges in this country were defended and in which 
the statement was made, in response to a suggestion that Von 
Bernstorff ought to have been treated as the criminal that he 
was and prosecuted for his crimes, that we could not do that 
because he was pedged around with the immunities and privi- 
leges of an ambassador from a foreign country, the position 
taken by the San Francisco Star being that an ambassador 
from a foreign country to the United States, and particularly 
Ambassador Von Bernstorff, could murder and burn through his 
agents, and commit the crimes which the evidence shows Count 
Von Bernstorff has been guilty of, with impunity beeause of 
his ambassadorial privileges. The same editorial in the same 
San Francisco Star contained an insolent boast that we would 
not have dared to punish Von Bernstorff for his crimes in this 
country, because Mr. Gerard was in Germany at the time and 
Germany would have retaliated upon him. That is the tone and 
policy of the newspaper that contained the article quoted by 
the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I may say in this connec- 
tion that it was the sentiments of the Roman consul that I 
was then indorsing, and not particularly the San Francisco 
Star. I simply gave that paper credit for having discovered 
the speech delivered by the Roman consul 168 B. C. The senti- 
ment of the speech I thought was applicable to conditions to- 
day, and it was that, rather than expressions of the Star itself, 
that I desired to impress upon the Senate. The fact that it 
appeared in the Star I mentioned, because I think it proper 
when we see an article of that sort in any journal to give that 
journal whatever credit there may be for publishing the article. 
It is not original with the Star, I take it, but the Star un- 
earthed the speech in some way. At any rate, it was the 
speech that I particularly desired to call attention to, and the 
sentiments in that speech, and I think they are applicable to- 
day as a general principle. That a pilot on shore can not very 
well direct a ship at sea is quite sound, as also, I think, the 
sentiment that those who want to direct the military operations 
ought to be on the ground and might be invited to proceed to 
Macedonia, along with the commanders, in order to get full in- 
formation. I do not know that the authority commended itself 
to the Senator, but I think it is a very admirable address. I 
will say generally, with reference to the Senator's expression, I 
was out of the Chamber at the time of the debate regarding the 
Russian situation. I read his speech since in the Recorp, and 
I find myself quite in accord with his view concerning the 
Bolsheviki. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I am sincerely glad to 
know that a prominent Senator, like the Senator from Florida, 
on the majority side, entertains those views; and I hope anid 
believe that his position will have some effect upon the policy of 
the Government. Of course, the particular matter in the Star 
is not of great importance, but the general issue which seems 
to be suggested by the presentation of it, that one should not 
criticize the administration, is an issue of considerable impor- 
tance. My purpose in referring to it was to suggest to anyone 
who is interested in the matter at all and give him what in- 
formation I had as to the character and general policy of the 
paper, and to emphasize the particular point that the position 
which the paper, by inference at least, takes, that the adminis- 
tration is not to be criticized, that no suggestions are to be 
made as to the policies of government by anybody except, pre-, 
sumably, the President, is a position taken by a paper that de- 
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fends the immunity of Von Bernstorff and insolently boasts 
that he can commit the crimes of which he was guilty in this 
country without punishment. I think it throws some light 
upon the motive back of the paper. 


FIGHT BETWEEN THE “ MONITOR” AND THE “ MERRIMAC.” 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, in the midst of this great war, 
when our Navy Department has been bending all its energies 
to cireumyvent the submarine, I think it is appropriate to call 
attention to one of the most momentous events of the Civil War 
in connection with the operations of our Navy. 

JOHN ERICSSON. 


One of the most far-reaching and momentous events of the 
Civil War was the battle in Hampton Roads March 9, 1862, be- 
tween the Monitor and the Merrimac. When that occurred the 
war had been dragging, on land and sea, for nearly a year with 
seant success for the cause of the Union. To obtain and hold 
the mastery of the sea had become all important for the success 
of our arms. To maintain a blockade of the ports of the South 
and to keep the ports of the North open was vital, and became 
the great task of our Navy. 

For this task the North had a small fleet of wooden ships, 
some of sail and some of steam. The best of these were our 
four steam frigates, the Merrimac, the Wabash, the Roanoke, 
and the Minnesote, all of the same class and each of 3,500 tons 
burden, and 40 guns. 

The South had no fleet at the opening of the war, but pro- 
ceeded to make up for this deficiency by embarking, in a limited 
way, upon the construction of ironelads of various types and 
designs. 
In the spring of 1801 the Union forces were obliged to vacate 
and abandon the Norfolk Navy Yard, where the Merrimae was 
undergoing repairs. When the yard was abandoned she was 
scuttled and set on fire, but only partially burned. The Con- 
federates, during 1861 and the early part of 1862, raised, re- 
paired, and converted her into a powerful and formidable iron- 
elad. In the meantime, in August, 1861, Congress had directed 
the Secretary of the Navy to take steps for the construction of 
ironclads. f 

At this juneture John Eriesson came to our relief by furnish- 
ing plans and specifications for the construction of his noted 
ironclad, the Monitor, and offering to construct and complete 
the same within less than four months. 

At first he met with a chilling and unfriendly reception in the 
Navy Department, but finally a few patriotic and public-spirited 
men came to his relief, and through their intervention his plan 
was adopted, and a contract was made with him and his friends 
for the construction and completion of the Monitor within 100 
days after the contract was let, with the unusual and drastic 
condition, however, that if the vessel failed to accomplish all 
that was expected of it the cost of construetion was to be borne 
Dy Eriesson and his friends, 

Those 100 days were days of great trial for Eriesson. He not 
only had to study out and prepare from day to day the specifi- 
cations and detailed working drawings and supervise the work, 
nll of which kept him busy and under constant tension early and 
late, but he had also to bear the nagging and criticism of un- 
friendly or doubting officials of the Navy Department, who, 
from week to week, in one form or another, were admonishing 
him and criticizing his work. 

However, in spite of all obstacles and drawbacks, the Monitor 
was completed nearly on time and turned over to the Govern- 
ment, after a trial trip, on the 19th of February, 1862. 

After being duly equipped, officered, and inanned, on the 6th 
of March, 1862, she left New York for Hampton Roads, where 
she arrived, after a stormy and tempestuous passage, late on the 
evening of the Sth of March, anchoring first by the side of the 
Roanoke and later by the side of the Minnesota, where she 
nestled until early the next morning, 

The Monitor arrived none too soon; in fact, she came at a 
time when our entire fleet in Hampton Roads was threatened 
with complete destruction, 

There seems to have been, as it were, a veritable race in con- 
struction between the builders of the Merrimac and the Monitor, 
with ampler time in favor of the Merrimac. 4 

The Merrimac appeared on the momentous scene of action 
one day sooner. Early on the Sth day of March, 1862, she boldly 
and defiantly steamed out of the navy yard at Norfolk and 
proceeded on her raid of havoe and destruction. 

There were at that time in Hampton Roads 16 of our war 
vessels of all classes, mounting 298 guns. Of these the most 
important were the Roanoke, the Minnesota, the Cumberland, 
and the Congress—all wooden ships, and one of them, the Con- 
gress, without steam power. On that fated day the Merrimac 
destroyed and sank the Cumberland and Congress and disabled 


the Minnesota, and then, as if wearied of her day's work and feel- 
ing certain of her prey—the remnant of our fleet on the mor» 
row, returned in the afternoon to her lair in the Norfolk Navy. 
Yard to prepare for the raid of the next day. 

The cause of the Union was at this time at its lowest ebb. 
Another day's work of the Merrimae such as that of the Sth 
of March would have destroyed the remnant of the fleet in 
Hampton Roads, and Washington, Baltimore, New York, and 
Boston, and our other cities, would have been at her mercy. 
Our merchant marine weuld have been driven from the sea and 
McClellan's army could never have found a safe retreat on the 
banks of the James River after its defeat in the Peninsular 
campaign. 

It was in the midst of this gloom, when our cause seemed well- 
nigh hopeless, that the spirit of John Ericsson, embodied in 
the Monitor, came to our relief. It seemed an act of Providence 
that had found its expression in the soul and brain of the great 
inventor, who had zealously, for months, day and night, labored 
at his task with a faith that was boundless and harbored no 
doubt. Quietly and modestly the Monitor, after a trying and 
stormy passage, anchored late that night of the 8th of March 
in the shadow of the disabled Minnesota, rendy for its task of 
the morrow. Her officers and crew, with knowledge of what lad 
befallen the Cumberland and Congress, realized fully that the 
fate of our country was in their hands, but there was no hesita- 
tion and no doubt on their part. 

Early on the morrow the Merrimac, the pride of the Confeder- 
acy, with three consorts, boldly and confident of an easy vie- 
tory, steamed into Hampton Roads, making straight for the 
Minnesota. She expected as speedy and as easy a victory as 
that of the day before. But soon a small speck, as it were—the 
Monitor—emerged from the shadow of the Minnesota and boldly 
approached the iron leviathan. The latter paused for 2 moment 
and cast a suspicious glanee at her Lilliputian adversary and 
then advanced to the attack, and one of the most noted battles 
of the ages began. I will net weary you with any details of 
the intense struggle. The Merrimae soon found that she was 
not encountering a Minnesota, a Cumberland, or a Congress, 
but that she was confronted with a most dangerous and formid- 
able adversary. It was once more a Goliath pitted against a 
David, and David, as of old, was entirely victorious. The Moni- 
tor continued to ride triumphant in Hampton Roads while the 
Merrimac, limping and disabled, slowly steamed back to the 
navy yard at Norfolk, where she could vex us no more and where 
she soon met the fate of a suicide. 

It was a most glorious and momentous victory. It saved 
McClellan’s army and the remnant of our fleet. It gave perma- 
nent immunity to the harbors of the North and enabled us to 
maintain an effective and nearly complete blockade of the ports 
of the South. 

It had a restraining influence on the statesmen of other coun- 
tries, who were eager to recognize the independence of the 
Southern Confederacy. And it entirely revolutionized naval 
warfare, and rendered the proud wooden fleets of the great naval 
powers obsolete and worthless. 

That great son of Sweden and the adopted son of America, 
John Ericsson, had, without the blare of trumpets and in the 
midst of many difficulties, wrought this great miracle for our 
relief. He had placed the hammer of Thor in our hands at the 
most critical period of the struggle for the preservation of the 
Union. 

Sweden has, from first to last, contributed many of her hest 
sons and daughters to America for its growth and development, 
who have constituted and continue to constitute one of the best 
elements of our heterogeneous ethnic make-up. But the greatest 
contribution Sweden ever made was when she gave us John 
Ericsson, one of the noblest, greatest, and bravest of all her sons. 
Oh, that he were still young and with us to-day, as in the days 
of the Monitor! If he were, I feel confident that he would 
furnish us an antidote against the submarine as effective as the 
antidote he furnished us against the Merrimac. 

He rendered many other important services to our Govern- 
ment during the Civil War in addition to that of the Monitor. 
And he was often annoyed, hampered, and harassed by the 
bureaueratic officers of the Government when rendering such 
services. But his anxiety for our success, his intense patriotism, 
and his loyalty to our country were so paramount with him that, 
regardless of these slights and rebuffs, he persisted in giving all 
that was in him, his soul and his whole heart, to the welfare and 
salvation of our country. 

And this lesson of loyalty and patriotism he has left as a 
precious legacy to us and to our children. May that spirit of 
patriotism and loyalty which was his during the dreary days 
of the Civil War be ours in full measure during the pending 
war. Let us all have America and her cause uppermost and 
foremost in our love and affection, in war as well as in peace. 


1918. 


While the remains of John Ericsson have found their final 
resting place in his beloved Viirmland—the land that bore him 
nnd cradled him—yet he seenis as near and dear to us to-day, in 
spirit at least, as in those somber and trying times of ’61-62, 
when he came to the relief of our country in the hour of her great 
“distress. 

š When can his glory fade? 
Ob! the brave charge he made; 
All the world wondered. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no further morn- 
ivg business, the morning business is closed. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I had desired on Saturday last 
to submit a few observations on the President’s veto message in 
respect to the Agricultural appropriation bill. I was not willing, 
however, at that time to obstruct or to delay the immediate con- 
sideration and passage of the telegraph and telephone measure 
which was then pending. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. 
dent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Has the morning business been closed? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Morning business has been 
closed. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I regret to sax 

Mr. GORE. I was on my feet—— 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do not think that prevails against a 
point of order. 

Mr. GORE. 
about that. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The unanimous-consent agreement pro- 
vides that immediately upon the closing of routine morning 
business the Senate shall adjourn. I dislike very much to in- 
terrupt the Senator from Oklahoina, and I should not do so 
except that a precedent might be created which would here- 
after be embarrassing. 

Mr. GORE. I think the Senator is correct, unless the fact 
that I had risen to address the Chair and did not succeed may 
be considered to alter the circumstances. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. If the Chair wants to rule that he closed 
morning business too quickly and did not know the Senator 
was addressing the Chair, I have no objection; but I do not 
want to have it established that after morning business has been 
closed the Senate can continue in session. 

Mr. GORE. I think the Senator from Connecticut is right 
about that, and I remit the question to the Chair. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I ask unanimous consent that 
the order made by the President pro tempore as to the closing 
of morning business.be set aside in order that the Senator from 
Oklahoma may proceed. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. One unanimous-consent agreement can 
not change another, Mr. President; and I should much prefer 
that the President pro tempore should change bis ruling. 

Mr. GORE. I doubt if that could be done, although I appre- 
cinte the kindness of the Senator from California; but unless 
the Chair should recall his ruling in view of the fact that I 
had risen 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair would be very 
glad, if he thought he properly could do so, to recall his state- 
ment that morning business had closed ; but the Chair stated, “ If 
there be no further morning business,“ expecting any Senator 
who desired the floor to rise, but no Senator did until the 
morning business was declared closed. The Chair, of course, 
regrets it. 

Mr. GORE. I had risen to address the Chair. 

Mr. SMOOT, Mr. President, I know that the Senator from 
Oklahoma desired to address the Chair, for he was compelled 
to step out of the Chamber a moment ago and sent word to me 
not to let the morning business close until he came back, because 
he desired to submit some remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair observed that the 
Senator from Oklahoma intended to address the Chair when the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Netson] was recognized, but be- 
fore declaring that morning business was closed the Chair 
looked toward the Senator from Oklahoma to see if he desired 


A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Presi- 


I think the Senator from Connecticut is right 


recognition, and did not declare the morning business closed 
until after asking whether there was any further morning 
business, 


Mr. SMOOT. I think the Chair is perfectly correct in his 
stutement; but many times after such an announcement has 
heen made and it subsequently appeared that a Senator was on 
his feet and desired to speak the announcement has been re- 
called, 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Oklahoma 
was not on his feet at the time the inquiry was made or until 
morning business was declared closed, 

Mr. GORE. I think I was, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator is mistaken, 
because the Chair indicated a desire to know whether the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma desired to address the Chair and looked 
toward his seat. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I am inclined to think the Chair 
is right about that. I understood, however, that the Senator 
from Oklahoma was going to try to get the floor at the time the 
Senator from Minnesota was recognized; but we know the in- 
firmity of the Senator from Oklahoma. When the Senator from 
Minnesota closed, I was expecting the Senator from Oklahoma 
to address the Chair, but, of course, he could not know that the 
Senator from Minnesota had really ceased talking, for there 
might merely have been a pause in his remarks, Under those 
circumstances the Chair could well say that while he did an- 
nounce—the Chair is right about that—“ morning business is 
closed,“ and prefaced that announcement with the remark that 
he said he did, if the Senator from Oklahoma says—and we 
all know such to be the case—that he was trying to get recog- 
nition and was seeking recognition before morning business was 
closed, it seems to me that the Chair could very well say that 
he made the announcement a litile too soon. 

Mr. GORE. I will say in that connection that I had a page 
report to me when the Senator from Minnesota was about fin- 
ishing his speech, and he reported that the Senator from Minne- 
sota was on the last page. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will say that he 
can not be responsible for not strictly carrying out a unanimous- 
consent agreement. The Senator from Connecticut can with- 
draw the point of order that the Senator from Oklahoma is out 
of order, and the Chair then will not call attention to the fact 
that an adjournment is required. That is the only condition 
the Chair thinks that is appropriate to the occasion. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I withdraw the point of 
order, if I may, but I do not want the fact that the Senator 
from Oklahoma is allowed to proceed to constitute a precedent 
for the construction of the unanimous-consent agreement in any 
other respect than the Chair has just announced. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
Senator from Connecticut withdrawing the point of order, 
which the Chair has not yet ruled upon? The Chair hears none, 
and the Senator from Oklahoma is recognized. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I am very much obliged to the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE]. I appreciate the 
importance of adhering to the unanimous-consent agreement, 
and I am sorry to throw myself upon the grace of the Senate in 
this fashion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Oklahoma. 

PRICE OF WHEAT—VETO MESSAGE. 


Mr, GORE addressed the Senate. After having spoken for 
20 minutes, 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I simply wish to inquire if 
the routine morning business has been closed? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bankueap in the chair). 
It has. 

Mr. ASHURST. I make the point of order that nothing is in 
order but an adjournment under the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair holds the point of 
order is well taken. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I will state that the President pro tempore 
of.the Senate when in the Chair at one time announced that 
the morning business had closed, but withdrew his ruling be- 
cause the Senator from Oklahoma had been endeavoring to get 
the attention of the.Chair. So the present condition is that the 
morning business has not been closed, 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. If the Senator will allow me, I do not 
think the Senator is stating the situation quite correctly. I made 
the point of order that under the unanimous-consent agreement, 
the morning business having been closed, there was nothing to 
do but for the Senate to adjourn, and I thought it was the duty 
of the Chair under the unanimous-consent agreement to declare 
the Senate adjourned the minute he declared that the routine 
morning business was closed. But upon explanation that the 
Senator from Oklahoma had attempted to address the Chair 
before the morning business had closed I withdrew the point of 
order. The Chair therefore made no ruling on the question, but 
at any time when the point of order is renewed if the Chair 
rules that the point of order is well taken and there is no 
appeal from that ruling; in my opinion it is the duty of the 
Chair to declare the Senate adjourned under the unanimous- 
consent agreement, 
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Mr. THOMAS. May I suggest, Mr. President, while it is not 
at all binding upon the Senate, the fact is that the Senator from 
Oklahoma intended to address the Senate on Saturday upon the 
resolution then before the body. He consented to postpone his 
address until this morning that we might obtain a final vote 
before adjournment, with a tacit understanding on the part of 
some Senators that he would have full privilege to speak to-day. 
While it is true that is not binding upon the Senate, I think it is 
fair and only fair to the Senator from Oklahoma that that un- 
derstanding should be regarded at least by those of us who were 
aware of it on Saturday afternoon. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, since I made the point of 
order I wish to say that on Saturday I most reluctantly con- 
sented to the unanimous-consent agreement. In conscience and 
in honor, as it is violated now before the ink is dry, if proceed- 
ings of this character in open and flagrant violation of the unani- 
mous-consent agreement are to be carried on, I shall consider 
myself absolved from it, for you are violating it before the ink 
is dry, and I shall call for a quorum. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, of course if any one Senator feels 
as the Senator from Arizona has expressed himself, I defer to 
the ruling of the Chair. 

Mr, ASHURST. I should like to hear the address of the 
Senator from Oklahoma, because he is my particular friend, and 
I feel more at liberty to make a point of order when my friend 
is violating the agreement than when one who is not so friendly 
is doing so. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arizona 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. ASHURST. I do not yield. We ought not to make an 
agreement, after begging and imploring Senators for hours not 
to object, and then come in on Monday and violate the agree- 
ment we make. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator insist upon 
his point of order? . 

Mr. ASHURST. I do insist upon the point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair sustains the point 
of order and declares the Senate adjourned until next Thurs- 
day. 

Thereupon (at 12 o’clock and 55 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
adjourned until Thursday, July 18, 1918, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, July 15, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Incline Thine ear, O God, our Heavenly Father, and hear 
our petition. Inspire us with great thoughts, high ideals, and 
noble endeavors, that we may meet the changing conditions of 
life and build for ourselves a character which shall stand the 
tests which confront us, and leave behind us a record worthy of 
the gifts Thou hast bestowed upon us, after the similitude of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, July 13, 1918, 
was read. 

CORRECTION. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Speaker, I am requested to say that if the 
gentleman from Tennessee, Mr. Austin, had been here he 
would have voted for $2.50 wheat. I was requested to make 
that statement by a lady who said that she was his clerk. Aud 
he would have voted for $2.40 wheat also if it had come to 
that. 

ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION AND BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled joint resolu- 
tion and bills of the following titles, when the Speaker signed 
the same: 

H. J. Res. 300. Joint resolution to authorize the President, in 
time of war, to supervise or take possession and assume control 
of any telegraph, telephone, marine cable, or radio system or 
systems or any part thereof and to operate the same in such 
manner as may be needful or desirable for the duration of the 
war, and to provide just compensation therefor ; 

II. R. 12099. An act to confer on the President power to pre- 
scribe charter rates and freight rates and to requisition vessels, 
and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 10852. An act to provide for the appointment of a com- 
mission to standardize screw threads. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had agreed to the report of 
the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
10852) to provide for the appointment of a commission to stand- 
ardize screw threads. 

The message also announced that the Senate had disagreed 
to the amendments of the House of Representatives to bills of 
the following titles, had requested a conference with the House 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had 
appointed Mr. WALSH, Mr. THompson, and Mr. Sxoor as the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate: . 

S. 4194. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows 
and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors; 

S. 4722. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows 
and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors; and 

S. 4543. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows 
and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment joint resolution (H. J. Res. 309) to authorize 
the President, in time of war, to supervise or take possession 
and assume control of any telegraph, telephone, marine cable, 
or radio system or systems or any part thereof and to operate 
the same in such manner as may be needful or desirable for the 
duration of the war, and to provide just compensation therefor. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. OSBORNE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Record on the subject of the war. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the subject 
of the war. Is there objection? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
they will be your own remarks? 

Mr, OSBORNE. Entirely; except some quotations from the 
Secretary of War. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 


WOMEN REGISTRANTS AT AMARILLO, TEX. 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for one minute. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent to proceed for one minute. Is there objection? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, I desire to have read in my time 
an Associated Press dispatch clipping, which I send to the 
Clerk's desk. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, what 
is the dispatch about? 

Mr. JONES. I am just having it read in my time. 
gotten consent. 

Mr. WALSH. You have gotten the time, but you have not 
gotten the consent to have it read, 

Mr. JONES. It is just calling attention to the fact that there 
are more women registrants in my home town than men regis- 
trants. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

WOMAN VOTERS IN MAJORITY—OUTNUMBER IN DEMOCRATIC PRIMARY JULY 
27 AT AMARILLO, TEX. 
AMARILLO, TEX., July 13. 


More women than men will be entitled to vote here July 27 In the 
388 penar it developed to-day, when the registration of women 
was completed. 

A total of 2,112 women registered, as against 2,072 men, who regis- 
tered last January. 

Women in Texas may vote in the primaries under a restricted-suffrage 
act passed at the last session of the legislature. 


Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Rxconp by printing a patriotic ad- 
dress made by Frederic C. Shafer, of Fort Rock, Oreg. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I object; he is not a Member 
or an official of the Government. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to print 
in the Recorp remarks covering appropriations and ‘expeudi- 
tures for the last fiseal year and for the coming fiscal year. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks leave to 
print in the Recorp a statement of appropriations and expendi- 
tures for the last fiscal year and for the next fiscal year. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.) The Chair hears none. 


I have 


1918. 


Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks on the Spanish-American War 
widows’ pension bill which recently passed the House, and in 
connection therewith to print correspondence between the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. Van Dyke], the national patri- 
otic instructor of the order of Spanish War Veterans, and the 
governors of some of the States and others, 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent fo extend his remarks on the subject of the Span- 
ish War widows’ pensions and also correspondence carried on 
by Congressman VAN DYKE, of Minnesota, with certain gov- 
ernors on the same subject. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the subject of loyalty. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the sub- 
ject of loyalty. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Are they the gentleman’s own remarks? 

Mr. NELSON. My own remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Record on the telegraph and tele- 
phone bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the tele- 
graph and telephone bill. Is there objection? 

Mr. McARTHUR. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is objection to the gentle- 
man from Maryland extending his remarks on the telegraph and 
telephone bill. 

Mr. WALSH. I object, and shall object to all extension of 
remarks hereafter in view of the gentleman calling for the 
regular order. 

Mr. OVERSTREET. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting a statement 


that 
Mr. WALSH. I object. 


[After a pause.] The 


PENSIONS. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
call up the bill S. 4723, an omnibus pension bill, with Senate 
amendments. This will be the last of the pension bills reported 
from the House Committee on Pensions, ; 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Colorado asks unani- 
mous consent to call up the bill S. 4723, from the Senate. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. MeCLINTIC, Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I have a letter from the father of a boy who was killed on the 
battle field of France, in which he seriously complains because 
of an attempt made by an attorney here in Washington to charge 
him a commission for the collection of the back pay that is due 
his son from the Government. I would like to ask unanimous 
consent to address the House for two minutes, as I consider this 
matter of vital interest to the entire country. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for two minutes. Is there 
objection. [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr. Speaker, a young soldier by the name 
of Alexander P. Garrett, son of A. R. Garrett, a prominent citi- 
zen of Mangum, Okla., was killed on the battle field of France a 
few days ago. This young man was a patriot. He not only 
volunteered his services for the country but he made a sacrifice 
by taking a portion of his salary each month and investing it in 
liberty bonds. According to the statements made in the letter 
which has been sent me by the young man’s father, there are 
certain attorneys here in Washington who seek to make con- 
tracts with the parents of those who have lost their lives, when 
they must know that the department does not countenance such 
action, and that whenever the proper proofs are filed no diffi- 
culty will be encountered in collecting all that is due in cases 
of this kind. It is for this reason that I have brought this mat- 
ter to the attention of the House. 

When the information came to Judge Garrett that his son 
had been killed on the battle field of France a blank was sent 
him by the War Department to be filled out in making the proper 
claim for the back pay due the soldier and the amount he had 
advanced on liberty bonds. He filled out this blank and re- 
turned it. He makes the statement in his letter to me that 
instead of receiving the pay that should have been sent him, an 
attorney here in Washington sent him a contract asking that he 
pay 20 per cent commission before the money is received. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to have read in my time the letter 
in this connection. 
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Without objection, the Clerk will read. 
MANGUM, OKLA., July 9, 1918. 


The SPEAKER. 


Hon. Jnr MecCurxtic, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dran Sm: I am inclosing herewith a paper which explains itself- 
In so far as any back pay or claim of any kind, money due my son, 
Alexander P. Garrett, for his services and fighting for his country and 
world democracy, I do not crre for the money individually. You will 
see from the inclosed copy of the paper that I am sending you that it 
appears that beneficiaries who are entitled to receive any money for 
services rendered by their sons must employ an attorney to secure the 
same, 

In a circular letter from the Treasury Department some time ago it 
was declared that no attorney was necessary to collect any moneys due 
a soldier who had been killed and who had advanced money to buy 


li bonds or had any back pay coming to him. But, from the in- 
clo document, I take it that some one the department is helping 
or aiding Edward J. Redmond to fleece beneficiaries. I am loyal to m. 


Government, but I am not loyal to graft. 


And if it is a fact that it 
is necessary 


to employ an attorney to obtain any money due bene- 
ficiaries it certainly is not in harmony with the great principles for 
which my son died on the battle field of France. 

I trust that you will take sufficient interest in this matter, not on 
my personal account, but in behalf of every father and mother who 
has and who will lose sons in this great struggle, to investigate and see 
if it is an actual fact that it is necessary that an attorney be employed 
to secure any money, by reason of the death of their sons, from the 
Treasury Department of the United States. 

I would be glad to hear from you concerning this matter. Several 
days ago, long enough to have a remittance from the Treasury De- 
partment, I filled out the blanks sent me and had the necessary wit- 
nesses as to identity to collect some claim for services of my son and 
also money that he had advanced on liberty bonds, as instructions, 
and instead of a remittance I have received the inclo: instrument, of 
which I am sending you a copy, as above stated. 

Yours, very truly, A. R. GARRETT. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield ta me 
for a question? 

Mr. McCLINTIC. In just a minute. If I can have my time 
extended just a few minutes, I wish to send up to the desk the 
contract that was sent to Judge Garrett. 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman’s time be extended five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent that the time of the gentleman from Oklahoma be 
extended five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read, without objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


May 27. 
(This claim in no way relates to war-risk insurance or compensation.) 
DECLARATION, 


I, ———-of . the and next of kin of Alexander P. 
Garrett, who served as a private in the United States Army, hereby make 
a fo pare all pay and allowances due on account of his services as 
aforesaid. 

I appoint Edward J. Redmond, of Washington, D. C., my attorney to 
prosecute this claim, and direct that the warrant drawn in payment 
of the same be sent me by the ä to the ee given below. 


Witness my hand this 2 0 , of $ 2 
? Signature of claimant: y 
4 Post ofice: —— —. 
1 
2. 


FEE. AGREEMENT, 


Whereas the undersigned having made claim for pay and allowances 
on aceon of the services of aforesaid soldier, through Edward J. 

edmond : 

Now this agreement witnesseth: That for and in consideration of 
services done and to be done in the premises, I hereby agree to allow 
my attorney, Edward J. Redmond, of Washington. D. C., a fee equal 
to 20 per cent of the amount allowed me by the United States, which 
shall include all amounts to be paid for any services in the furtherance 
of said claim, and no fee shall be demanded by or payable to said at- 
torney, in whole or part, except in case of the allowance of-said dlaim 
when I agree to remit to him upon receipt of the check in payment of 
the claim, 20 per cent of the amount of said check; and it is further 
understood that I shall not be liable for any costs or expenses whatever 
in the prosecution of said claim; and it is further understood that this 
agreement in no way relates to claims for war-risk insurance or com- 


pensation, 
Signed this day of , 1918, at 


Witnesses : 


Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCLINTIC. I promised first to yield to the gentleman 
from Wyoming. 

Mr. MONDELL, Do I understand that the paper just read 
was mailed from the Bureau of War-Risk Insurance? 

Mr. McCLINTIC. The statement made in Judge Garrett's let- 
ter was that he received an application blank from the War-Risk 
Insurance Bureau, and that with this was a circular letter stat- 
ing it would not be necessary to employ the services of an attor- 
ney. He filled out the blank and returned it to the depurtment, 
and instead of receiving the money due him he received a letter 
from this attorney containing a contract calling for a commis- 
sion of 20 per cent where a collection was made of any kind, 
with the exception of the Bureau of War -Risk Insurance. Mr. 
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Speaker, there are a great-many dependent parents throughout 
the Nation who have patriotic sons who are willing to make 
sacrifices for the rights of the American people. Some of these 
parents are not very well informed as to the rules and regula- 
tions that govern the collection of money from the various de- 
partments of our Government, and it is too bad that there are 
those who have no regard for humanity, but on the other hand 
are eager of the opportunity to filch them out of money that they 
have no right to. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Les. 

Mr. GARNER. Is it not a fact that the Secretary of the 
Treasury sent out a circular letter, a printed letter, distributed 
throughout the country, of which you and anyone can get copics 
now, warning these people that they ought not to employ an 
attorney, saying that it will not cost them a cent, and that the 
War-Risk Insurance Bureau will attend to it? The inference 
the gentleman conveys there is undoubtedly that the War-Risk 
Insurance Bureau is assisting some attorney, whoever this man 
may be, in getting the information, so that he may write to 
them. If that is the case—— 

Mr, McCLINTIC. The gentleman is in error. The statement 
does not refer to the War-Risk Insurance Bureau, but on the 
other hand it refers to back pay due the soldier and the amount 
advanced by him for the purchase of liberty bonds. Consequently 
it goes to a different department. 

Mr. GARNER. If the gentleman will yield further, if that is 
the case, there is no punishment too great that can be inflicted 
on the men in the War-Risk Insurance Bureau who are bringing 
this about, but I do not believe it. The gentleman ought to follow 
up his facts and put the facts in the Rxconb at the first oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Yes, 

Mr. TREADWAY. I would like to ask the gentleman if, since 
he has received the letter from the father of the young man, he 
has consulted with any officials of the War-Risk Insurance 
Bureau? 

Mr. McCLINTIC. The letter was received by me yesterday, 
and I have not had time to do so. I thought I would bring it to 
the attention of the House, because we would probably recess 
to-day. This was my first opportunity to bring it to the atten- 
tion of this body. 

Mr. TREADWAY. The first thing I want to state is that 
it is easy for these attorneys to secure the lists of these 
casualties without consulting the War-Risk Insurance Bureau, 
and the second is that we have passed legislation within a short 
time, within two or three weeks, covering this very point, making 
it a criminal offense to send out such a circular letter as that. 
I would suggest to the gentleman, if I may be pardoned in follow- 
ing up the question I interjected, that he take up the matter 
with the War-Risk Insurance Bureau in reference to this 
circular letter. ‘They are just as much interested, I take it, as 
we are, and 

Mr. McCLINTIC. There are many parents who have sons in 
the Army, and when they receive statements of this kind from 
attorneys they feel that they ought to employ them. I want to 
say thut it is not necessary for them to enter into a contract 
with the War Department in order to collect back pay which is 
due one of their sons if he should be killed. I hope this incident 
can be brought to the attention of the entire country, so that 
no attorney can defraud the parents of any of our brave sol- 
diers. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Oklahoma 

. has expired. 

Mr. QUIN. I would like to have a minute. 

Mr. COX. The regular order, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous cousent to proceed for fiye minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. QUIN. I would like to know what has become of my 
minute. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. 
tleman. j 

Mr. QUIN. I say I would like to know what is the matter 
with my minute request: 

The SPEAKER. Somebody objected. The regular order was 
demanded. The regular order was, Could the gentleman from 
Mississippi have one minute? Is there objection. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAMLIN rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Missouri rise? 

Mr. HAMLIN. 


The Chair did not understand the gen- 


Reserving the right to object 


The SPEAKER. It is too late. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Not on that, but the request of the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

The SPEAKER. Two gentiemen can not speak at once. The 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Quin] is recognized. 

Mr, QUIN. The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. McCrtntic] 
was speaking about a very serious matter, and I think that what 
he has said may leave the implication unintentionally by his 
remarks that the War-Risk Insurance Bureau would countenance 
this kind of conduct on the part of these dirty buzzards en- 
deavoring to prey upon the unfortunate people who have a sol- 
dier son who has gone forth and died in battle. [Applause.] 
I think, and I know, in fact, that the War-Risk Insurance 
Bureau and every other branch of this Government has put the 
seal of condemnation on these inhuman pirates, and no part of 
this Government would countenance such conduct on the part 
of shysters as the gentleman from Oklahoma has related here; 
and if it happens that there be any people who fall into the 
pitfalls of these human yultures it is their misfortune. As 
the gentleman across the aisle [Mr. Treapway] stated, we have 
already enacted a law to prevent that. [Applause.] 

No lawyer should be allowed to get one cent of the soldier's 
back pay or Government insurance as a fee for collecting it. 
No soldier nor the parents of a soldier or sailor need the aid 
of a lawyer to get this money. 

-The War-Risk Bureau will pay every dime that is due any 
ee and it will pay every dime due the beneficiary under the 
policy. 

Every Congressman will aid his constituents in collecting the 
money. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr, Speaker, reserving the right to object— 
and I am not going to object—I also want five minutes on a 
kindred matter. 

The SPEAKER. Let us attend to one thing to a time. Is 
there objection to the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. KNUTSON] 
having five minutes? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HAM- 
LIN] asks unanimous consent that he may have five minutes 
when the gentleman from Minnesota has concluded. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 


DEPARTMENTAL EMPLOYEES LIABLE TO MILITARY SERVICE. 


The SPEAKER. The other day the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Garrerr] propounded a question to the Chair that 
he could not then answer, but he now has the information. 
The gentleman from Tennessee wanted to know how many re- 
ports from the executive departments relative to applications 
for exemption of departmental employees have been handed in. 
The Chair is informed by the Clerk that all of the inquiries have 
been answered except those addressed to the Post Office Depart- 
ment, the Department of Agriculture, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the Food Administration, and the Fuel Adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, the immediate 
inquiry which I made was whether all had answered, and the 
reason I made that inquiry was that I thought we ought to 
take some steps to dispose of them; that is, that there ought 
to be a reference to a committee. I am not interested in their 
answering except as they are able to answer. Of course, they 
must answer in time, but I simply wanted to explain that that 
was the only purpose of my inquiry. To be frank about it, I 
thought they had all answered, and I intended to make a motion 
to refer them, because by agreement they are held on the 
Speaker’s table until all the replies come in. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will suggest to the gentleman 
from Tennessee that, as we may adjourn to-day, he had better 
make his motion, at some time to-day, to include all those that 
have come in as well as those that come in hereafter. 


EAST Sr. LOUIS RIOTS (H. DOC. NO. 1231). 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, no provision has 
yet been made for publishing the report of the committee to 
investigate the East St. Louis riots. There is great demand for 
this report, and the committee has money left out of the ap- 
propriation that was made to defray its expenses. I have learned 
that 5,000 copies of that report can be printed for about $80, 
Is it permissible for the committee to have that printing done? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman had better ask unanimous 
consent. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The gentleman from Tennessee 
IMr. Garrerr] volunteers the information that it is permissible 
for the committee to have the printing done. = 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, my recollection 
is that authority was given to the committee to have such print- 
ing and binding done out of the appropriation as the committee 
might deem proper. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to have 5,000 copies of the report printed. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
nem 2 copies of the report on the East St. Louis riots 
printed 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. For the use of the committee. 
1 5 SPEAKER. For the use of the committee. Is there ob- 

tion? A 

Mr. WALSH. To be paid for out of the amount appropriated 
for the committee? 

The SPEAKER. To be paid for out of the appropriation 
made for the expenses of that committee. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


BACK PAY OF SOLDIERS. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. KNUT- 
son] is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I am in receipt of a letter from 
State Senator George H. Gardner, of Brainerd, Minn., an at- 
torney at that place, which I desire to read: 

STATE OF MINNESOTA, 
Senate Chamber, July 8, 1918. 
Hon, HAROLD KNUTSON, 
Washington, D. O. 

Dear Harotp : Gunnard Erickson, late private, Company F, Eighteenth 
Infantry, at the time of his death in France had coming to about 
$200 of back pay. He was also insured and his brother, Charlie 
Erickson, 1720 Ma le Street, SE., Brainerd, Minn., is the benefi 
under the policy. e policy is for $10,000. 

I am writing to find out if there isn't some way that Charlie Erickson, 
with whom Gunnard Erickson has always made his ho and whom 
he must have thought a good deal of when he left him the insurance, 
ean get this back pay of $200 that Gunnard had coming? 

A short time ago I wrote to the Director Bureau of War-Risk In- 
surance, Treasury Department, in regard to the matter, but I have not 
as yet heard from them, but to-day Charlie Erickson, brother of Gun- 
nard Erickson, came into the office and showed me a letter, which I 
have before me, from the law firm of Redmond & Redmond, McGill 
Building, Washington, D. C., inclosing a “ fee a ment to the effect 
zae 1 8. would get 20 per cent for collecting back pay of Gunnard 

ckson. 

Now, I am wondering how the information got to this law firm 
relative to the claim of Gunnard Erickson and how this leak came about? 
It seems to me that the officials of the War-Risk Insurance Department 
are in big business informing certain attorneys in Washington of certain 
claims of back wages for soldiers. 

Charlie Erickson, relative, is entitled to Gunnard Erickson’s back 
wages, and it should not be necessary for him to be called upon to put 
up money to some Washington attorney to prosecute this claim. 

If you will kindly take this matter up and find out if Charlie Ericksor 
can not get the back wages without the intervention of attorneys and 
officials in Washington working in cahoots and g a divy on the 
proposition, I will appreciate it very much. 

Very truly, yours, Grorcs H. GARDNER. 

Here we have a case of a beneficiary writing to the Bureau 
of War-Risk Insurance with reference to the back pay due a 
soldier who has been killed on the battle fields of France. In- 
stead of hearing from the Bureau of War-Risk Insurance the 
beneficiary receives a letter from a firm of Washington attorneys 
who very generously offer to collect the back pay due the de- 
ceased soldier for 20 per cent commission. I do not want any- 
thing that I may say to be taken as a reflection upon the bureau 
as an organization, for I feel that it is doing a great work. If 
there has been any improper conduct I am sure that it has been 
on the part of some subordinate employee. 

Knowing that the Bureau of War-Risk Insurance would not 
have anything to do with the matter of back pay, I went down 
to the War Department this morning and conferred with Adjt. 
Gen. McCain. Gen. McCain stated that this was probably the 
result of publishing addresses with casualties, Whether or not 
that be true I do not know, but I would like to know how the 
firm of Redmond & Redmond ascertained that this man Erick- 
son had $200 back pay coming to him from the Government. It 
surely looks as though some subordinate in the bureau is leaking 
and probably on a 50-50 basis. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANGLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield to the gentleman from Wyoming. 

Mr. MONDELL, The gentleman is of the opinion that Gen. 
McCain’s explanation did not explain? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I do not think it explains this particular 
case. 

Mr. MoN DELL. And that as a matter of fact the publication 
of the casualties with the addresses of the soldiers could not 
have informed these people with regard to this particular claim? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Hardly in regard to this particular claim. 
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Mr. MONDELL. And that there must have been a leak in the 
Bureau of War-Risk Insurance? 

Mr. KNUTSON. It appears to me that that must be so. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman says this is a ques- 
tion of back pay? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. As a matter of fact, the Bureau of 
War-Risk Insurance has nothing whatever to do with the arrears 
of pay of soldiers? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Absolutely nothing. I agree to that. But 
the gentleman will also admit that the leak must have come from 
the Bureau of War-Risk Insurance, because the matter was by 
mistake taken up with that bureau, and it is on all fours with 
the case presented by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Mc- 
Crrytic}. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. As a matter of fact, every soldier 
who dies is entitled to some back pay. 

Mr. KNUTSON. How did they know that the amount was 
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Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I can not say that. That would 
seem to indicate that somebody had given some information. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Exactly. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. But I do not think it is fair to 
say that the leak was in the Bureau of War-Risk Insurance. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I was going to make the same 
suggestion, that if the War-Risk Insurance Bureau has no juris- 
diction of these matters, how is it that this case and the other 
ease referred to by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. McCrrx- 
tic] have both by mistake been referred to that bureau? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Many persons back home are of the opinion 
that all these matters must be taken up with the Bureau of War- 
Risk Insurance. It was merely a mistake in reference. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I undestand, but I do not think the gentle- 
man ought to leave such a strong inference about the Bureau of 
War-Risk Insurance, when there are other ways in which they 
might obtain such information. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Can the gentleman advance any better 
theory? 

Mr. LANGLEY. No, I can not; but I do not think it is fair 
to make that strong inferential charge against the Bureau of 
War-Risk Insurance. I do not want to see anyone accused un- 
justly in this public way unless there is stronger proof than has 
thus far been presented. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The gentleman is needlessly concerned about 
the Bureau of War-Risk Insurance. 

Mr. LANGLEY. No; I am not. I simply wish everybody to 
have fair treatment. 

Mr. BARNHART. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield to the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. BARNHART. I did not get the full statement that the 
gentleman made relative to the amount of back pay that was 
due. > 

Mr. KNUTSON. Two hundred dollars. 

Mr. BARNHART. Did the attorney’s letter state that? 

Mr. KNUTSON, It says that they inclosed an agreement to 
the effect that they would get 20 per cent for collecting the back 


pay. 
Mr. BARNHART. But it does not say that the amount is 


Mr. MONDELL. The letter was not received from the attor- 
neys until the application had been made to the War-Risk Bu- 
reau, was it? 

Mr. KNUTSON. No. The only reply that they received 
from the communication they sent to the War-Risk Bureau was 
from Redmond & Redmond. 

Mr. BARKLEY, Did Redmond & Redmond say that they 
were replying to the communication addressed to the War-Risk 
Bureau? 

Mr. STAFFORD. They are not such fools as that. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The gentleman knows better than to ask 
that question. I will say that these birds of prey do not put all 
of their cards on the table face up. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am willing to admit that. But the gentle- 
man does not mean to make the statement that the letter of 
Redmond & Redmond was a direct reply to the letter sent to 
the War-Risk Bureau. 


Mr. KNUTSON. I do not. 
Mr. BARKLEY. It is not so stated in terms, 
Mr. KNUTSON. No. 


The SPEAKER. 
has expired. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I ask for five minutes more. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 


The time of the gentleman from Minnesota 
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Mr. BARKLEY. My question was not prompted by any de- 
sire to cover up anything that is wrong in these bureaus, but 
if the leiter on its face shows that it is a reply to the letter 
written to the War-Risk Bureau, we ought to know it. That 
would be direct evidence that somebody had communicated the 
facts to these attorneys. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I have wired for the Redmond & Redmond 
letter. I had not intended to bring the matter up this morning, 
but in view of the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. McCurntic] 
having presented his case, I coneluded to present this and 
verify his case. 

Mr. ROSE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I will. 

Mr. ROSE. I have an idea that every person who is named 
in the casualty list will have a letter sent to his relatives from 
the firm of Redmond & Redmond, but I do not believe that the 
War-Risk Bureau had anything to do with divulging secrets in 
their department. I have noticed that that is the case in pen- 
sion claims as well as for services in some other matters. I put 
the question whether the gentleman does not think himself that 
it will be ascertained later that this firm has written to every 
person interested in back pay for services to the Government? 

Mr. KNUTSON, I know of several casualties where the firm 
of Redmond & Redmond did not write to the relatives. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Yes. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Is it the gentleman’s intention to ask for 
an investigation or is his purpose merely to advertise the fact 
that such communications are being sent out? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Both. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Does the gentleman expect to make a 
motion that an investigating committee be appointed? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Does not the gentleman think that it would 
be a waste of time to call for an investigation? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Not if it is as serious as the gentleman's 
statement of facts makes it appear. 

Mr. FORDNEY, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Certainly. 

Mr. FORDNEY. It is quite unlikely that this law firm can 
obtain the names of the relatives of the dead soldier and their 
addresses unless he receives them through some official. 

Mr. KNUTSON. ‘That is exactly the position I take, 

Mr. FORDNEY. ‘Therefore it is quite evident that this in- 
formation came from some one in the employ of the Govern- 
ment, else the attorneys would not know the names and ad- 
dresses of the relatives. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I will yield to the gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I was going to ask the gentleman if most 
anybody could not get information from the bureau with refer- 
ence to soldiers, They do not have to prove that they have an 
interest, do they? 

Mr. LANGLEY. 
that might involve the filing of a claim. 
departments and bureaus prohibit that. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Yes. ; 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I know that the gentleman 
from Minnesota does not intend in his statement to reflect on 
the War-Risk Insurance Bureau at a time when the people are 
just becoming informed as to the great work of that bureau. I 
think it would be much better to arrange to introduce a resolu- 
tion for the appointment by the Speaker of a committee of 
7 or 15 Members of the House to investigate the matter thor- 
oughly and report. 

Mr. KNUTSON, 
one. 

Mr. TREADWAY. 

Mr. KNUTSON. 

Mr. TRBEADWAY. I can not agree with the suggestion made 
by the gentleman from Washington, I would like to call the 
attention of the House to an amendment enacted into law mak- 
ing it a criminal offense to solicit such commissions as this 
letter presents, I would therefore offer the suggestion that the 
letters issued by Redmond & Redmond or any other attorneys 
be turned over to the Department of Justice. The law is ex- 
plicit. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I think the gentleman from Massachusetts 
will find that the law he refers to only has reference to insur- 
ance and does not cover back pay. 

Mr. TREADWAY, The amendment recently passed to the 
war-risk burean bill which the chairman of the committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce introduced. 

Mr. DECKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask for two minutes to read 
‘he law referred to by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 


I do not think they can get it in a matter 
The rules of all the 


I think the gentleman's suggestion is a good 


Will the gentleman yield? 
I will. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DECKER] 
asks for two minutes to read the law. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DECKER. Mr. Speaker, as a member of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, which has responsibility 
for reporting the war-risk insurance bill to the House, I think 
it only fair to them and to the House briefly to read the law 
applying to this subject, which is as follows: 

Provided, however, That payment to any attorney or agent for such 
assistance as may be required in the preparation and execution of the 
necessary papers shall not exceed $3 in any one case 

The object of that being to cover notary fees and clerical 
work and the search sometimes, perhaps, of court records— 


And provided further, That no claim agent or attorney shall bo recog- 
nized in the presentation or adjudication of claims undler articles 2, 3, 
and 4, exoept that in the, event of disagreement as to a claim under 
the contract of insurance between the bureau and any beneficlary or 
beneficiaries thereunder, an action on the claim may be brought 
against the United States in the district court of the United States 
in and for the district in which such beneficiaries or any one of them 
resides, and that whenever judgment shall be rendered in an action 
brought pursuant to this provision, the court, as part of its judg- 
ment, shall determine and allow such reasonable attorney's fees, not 
to exceed 5 per cent of the amount recovered, to be paid by the 
orman in behalf of whom such proceedings were instituted, to his 
attorney. 

Any person who shall directly or indirectly solicit, contract for, 
charge, or receive, or who shall attempt to solicit, contract for, charge, 
or receive, any fee or compensation, except as herein provided, shall 
be guilty of a misdemeanor, and for each and every offense shall 
be punishable by a fine of not more than $500 or by imprisonment at 
bard labor for not more than two years, or by both such fine and 
imprisonment 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DECKER, I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I call attention to the fact that this applies 
only to claims under the War-Risk Bureau, and does not apply 
to claims under the Quartermaster Department, which covers 
a claim such as the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. KNUTSON] 
calls attention to. 

Mr. DECKER. That is true. 

Mr. BARKLEY. And the letter from this firm read by the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. McCurnric] specifically stating 
it does not apply to war-risk claims, shows on its face that it is 
an effort to evade the law by making it apply to only the Quarter- 
master General’s Department claim. 

Mr. DECKER. I want to say this, in addition. I have read 
the law for the purpose of showing to the House or reminding 
the House and the country that the House and the Congress 
have not been unmindful of the welfare of the soldiers or of 
those who may have been left dependent upon them after they 
have given their lives for their country. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. DECKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for one minute more. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for 
n moment? 

Mr. DECKER. Yes. - 

Mr. TREADWAY. In reading the amendment to the war- 
risk law, I did not hear the gentleman read the date of its pas- 


sage. 

Mr. DECKER. The bill was approved May 20, 1918. It seems 
to me that in matters like this—and I am not reflecting upon 
the motives of anyone who has spoken here upon the subject— 
the first thing for a man to do is to take a letter like that re- 
ferred to either to the Department of Justice or to some of the 
Treasury officials so that they may be enabled to give the proper 
information thereon, because I do not believe that any of us 
want to give the impression to the country that this body is so 
derelict in its duty that it would allow the people of the country 
whose soldiers are fighting for us on the other side of the sea 
to be robbed by the vultures or the buzzards, as the gentleman 
from Mississippi calls them, who seek to profit through the 
death of these brave lads who die for the freedom of the 
country. j 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has again expired, and the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Hasman] is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Speaker, the matter to which I wish to 
direct the attention of the House is somewhat akin to the mat- 
ter which has just been discussed, and yet it is somewhat Aif- 
ferent. I am not presenting my matter in the spirit of com- 
plaint or criticism, but for the consideration of the member- 
ship of the House. Unfortunately, many of our boys are dying 
on the front, and I have an idea that we will be confronted 
with many situations such as was called to my attention this 
morning. I received this morning a letter from a constituent, 
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calling attention to the fact that Pyt. William T. Bloyd, 
Company A, Fifty-fifth Engineers, died in the service; that he 
had an insurance policy of $10,000, written by the Government; 
and that he had named as his beneficiaries in said policy his 
nieces and a nephew. This soldier died and after his death 
the department was called upon by these beneficiaries, asking 
for the payment of this policy to them. They were notified 
that they were not within the permitted class and were not, 
therefore, entitled to be named as beneficiaries and could not 
receive this fmsurance. I have a letter, which I shall read, 
written by the department to one of the persons named as 
beneficiary : 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 


BEREAU OF War-Risk INSURANCE, 
Washington, June 18, 1018. 


Miss GENEVIEVE SKINNER, 
Green Ridge, Mo. 


Drar Mapam: We are in — 5 5 of the emergency information blank 
returned by you, giving information in reference to William T. Bloyd, 
late of Company A, Fifty-fifth Engineers. 

We note your statement that the deceased left neither widow, chil- 
dren, parents, brothers, or sisters. 

Under the act of October 6, 1917, the deceased applied for $10.000 
insurance, naming you, Ephraim Levi Skinner, and nest Bert Skin- 
ner as his beneficiaries. t is provided, however, under the same act 
that an enlisted man may apply for insurance and name as his benefl- 
clary any one of the following -permitted class: Parent, brother, sister, 
spouse, child, or grandchild. aving no one living within the permit- 
ted class, the Insurance is not payable to anyone. 

By an entirely separate and distinct provision of the same act com- 

nsation is yabie to a wife, child, or dependent widowed mother. 

foweyer, in this case no compensation is payable. 

Any further communications addressed to this bureau should con- 
tain the full name, rank, and organization of the deceased. The num- 
ber C—18187 should also appear thereon. n 

Very truly, yours, 


II. C. HOULINAX, 
Superintendent of Compensation. 
Per J. L. F. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yleld? 

Mr. HAMLIN. In a moment. I am not criticizing anyone, 
but it seems to me that here is a case which should command 
our attention. This policy, it appears, was written by the Gov- 
ernment naming these nieces and the nephew as beneficiaries, 
and after the soldier dies these people are then told that they 
are not within the permitted class, and that the insurance can 
not be paid to them. I called up the insurance division of the 
Bureau of War Risk this morning and asked them to tell me 
how much premium the soldier had paid upon this policy. They 
informed me that they could not tell; that they did not have the 
records; that it was evidently paid through the Quartermaster 
General’s Department. I called that department up, but was 
never able to connect with anyone who could give me the in- 
formation, and have not yet been able to get the information I 
wanted. I anticipate we will have a number of this sort of 
eases. This soldier undoubtedly paid the premium upon the 
policy from the time he took it out until he died, and some one 
permitted him to name as beneficiaries those who are now 
told they are outside of the permitted class. What is to be 
done with the money that was deducted from this soldier's pay 
as premium upon the policy? If the Government can not, and 
I think it can not under the law, pay the money to the people 
named as beneficiaries, then some one ought to be “called 
down” for writing such a policy, and the premium collected on 
the same ought to be refunded. 8 

Mr. BARNHART, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAMLIN. I promised to yield to the gentleman from 
Washington. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I understand that in New 
York City and at other places where large bodies of troops have 
assembled, soldiers have asked lawyers in regard to naming 
beneficiaries who would not legally be beneficiaries, and the 
lawyers have said that if a soldier would make his insurance 
payable to his estate and then make his will he could name in 
the will the person he desired as his beneficiary. I doubt if that 
is so, but soldiers are naming their sweethearts by that plan. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting certain other let- 
ters. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. FOCHT. To ask unanimous consent to proceed for one 
minute and to extend my remarks. 


IL VI——579 


The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Speaker, I merely wish to make a correc 
tion of an error made in another body by two eminent gentlemen 
with regard to a historical fact 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman can not do it. 

Mr. FOCHT. Well, I am not going to mention the name of 
anybody. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair knows, but the rule is that you 
can not comment on anything that happened in the Senate. 

Mr. FOCHT. Then I am not going to refer to the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. All right. 

Mr. FOCHT. I recently read a statement to the effect that 
the State of Pennsylvania by legislative enactment had bought 
the estate of James Buchanan in Lancaster County, known as 
“Wheatland,” and turned it into a public park in commemora- 
tion of the public life and service of the former proprietor. 
This statement is wholly in error, since Pennsylvania never did 
anything of the kind. The only monument erected in Pennsyl- 
vania in commemoration of the life and service of the former 
President was paid for by his niece, Mrs. Harriet Lane Johnston, 


and now stands in an obscure spot in a ravine west of Foltz, ` 


Franklin County, Pa., adjacent to the site of the home where 
Mr, Buchanan was born. The matter of erecting a monument 
to James Buchanan having been settled, I have no desire to do 
other than set history aright, and particularly as it pertains to 
Pennsylvania, and to do this without reference as to the justifi- 
cation for the erection of monuments, public or private, to the 
memory of Pennsylyania’s only President. We quote in part 
from the statement made by the eminent gentleman whose 
remarks are contained in the public document referred to, as 
follows: 

For a full half century Mr. Buchanan's career had been weighed 
scanned, and inspected by Pennsylvania's ablest jurists, publicists, an 
historians, and the verdict rendered by the unanimous vote of both 
houses of the ple's representatives in the-year of the semicentennial 
anniversary of his retirement from public life took the form of an act to 
take over and maintain as a public park his beautiful Wheatland” 
estate adorned with a monument to his memory. Who now will say, 
except those who have already said it, that it is a seemly thing to 


sneer at the verdict of the loyal and rock-ribbed Republican Common- 
wealth upon the career of its great Democratic son? 


We read in the same public document an emphasis and reitera- 
tion of this gross error regarding this mythical monument 
“erected on ‘Wheatland’ and the purchase of that estate by 
Pennsylvania as an act of commemoration and made a public 
park.” ‘This latter gentleman’s deliverance is as follows: 

I was greatly impressed by the suggestion * 2 of a matter 
I had known before, but had forgotten—that by a unanimous vote of 
both houses of the legislature the great a State of Pennsyl- 
vania has recognized James Buchanan to the extent that it has pur- 
chased the beautiful estate“ Wheatland,” of which he himself was so 
fond, and has made it a memorial at which the citizens of Pennsyl- 
vania can meet and recall the services of the man whom they honor 
and respect whether we do or not, 

In answer to a letter written to the recorder of deeds of Lan- 
easter County, July 1, 1918, A. C. Welchaus, Esq., the recorder 
of deeds of said county, wrote as follows: 

Former President James Buchanan devised the above estate “ Wheat- 
land” to his niece, Harriet Lane Johnston, who in 1884 sold it to 
Mary A. Willson. The said Mary A. Willson died intestate, leaving 
to survive her two children, Mary E. Willson and George B. Willson, 
to whom the same descended under the intestate laws o Pennsylvania 
and who are the present owners. 

In further confirmation of the error in reference to purported 
action on the part of Pennsylvania in honoring the late James 
Buchanan by the purchase of “ Wheatland” and turning the 
estate into a public park we have the following letter from Hon. 


Thomas L. Montgomery, librarian of the State Library or 


Pennsylvania: 


Hon. BEXJAMIN K. FOCHT, y 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. Focut: You asked me whether the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania had ever taken any action looking toward the purchase 
of the house of James Buchanan, and also whether there was any con- 
sideration of a monument to be placed there. I can find no act which 
refers at all to Buchanan in the laws of Pennsylvania except that of 
1911 (P. L., p. 21): “An act to permit the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania to accept from the trustee of the James Buchanan monument 
fund the land in Franklin County on which is erected a monument 
marking the birthplace of the late James Buchanan.” This was put 
in cha of the forestry department. 

Yours, very sincerely, 
Tuos. L. MONTGOMERY, State Librarian. 


UNANIMOUS CONSENT CALENDAR. 


The SPEAKER. This is Unanimous Consent Calendar Day 
and anything that happens hereafter to-day has to be done by 
unanimous consent unless that gay is abolished. 
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TENSIONS. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
call up the bill S. 4723, an omnibus pension bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object—— 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Is not the regular order the call of 
the Unanimous Consent Calendar? 

The SPEAKER, Of course it is; and that is exactly what 
the Chair just announced—that anything that is done to-day 
is by unanimous consent unless to-day is abolished. The gen- 
tleman asks unanimous consent. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right, is the gen- 
tleman intending to ask the consideration of this bill 

Mr. KEATING. Yes; it is an omnibus pension bill. The 
House has offered certain amendments. The House must first 
agree to those amendments and then send it back to the Senate. 
This is a Senate bill that has come over to the House, and the 
House committee has reported it back with certain amendments. 
It is a very short bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill may be considered in the House as in Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? {After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the first reading of the bill may be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, and the Clerk will read the bill for amend- 
ment. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

ons and increase of pensions to certain 

go ea . the Re —.— — sn ona Navy and of wars other 

than the Civil War, and to certain widows and dependent relatives 
of such soldiers and sailors. 

Be it enacted, ctc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to place on the — roll, subject to 
the provisions and 8 of the pension law: 

e * — of Alada T. lly Se widow of Albert T. L. Mills, late major 
general, United States Army, Establishment, and pay her a peu- 
sion at the rate of 850 per mont month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Eliza! tman, widow of ——— L. 

United Steder N „ and pay 


— ru te of 
— 1 y I, Second Regiment 
eae Der pay — — 


[After a pause. ] The 


pension at the rate ot ge 
The name of Oscar L. late ‘ot of Company L, L, ae IE . Regiment 
Tennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, War 


pension at the rate of $12 
Th 535 
— Pas Estab 


of Alonzo G. 
ment United States Field 3 s ment, and pay 


und him 
Sor thet ‘ne £4 now 
. f J. W. Wilson, late of C L, Twentieth R. 

The name of James e of Compan egi- 
ment Kansas Volunteer eae War with z and pay him a ig 


8 — the rate of Eg ag ate 
e mame of Mar Coffman, late of Troop K, Second Regiment 
United States > —. — Establishment, and pay him a pension 
ut the rate of 812 per mon 
The name of E. Hammond, dependent mother of Daniel Howe, 
alias Daniel Hammond, late of Erop I, Fourth Regiment United States 
SFW 


Cavalry, Regular Establishment, an 
82 20 mg month in lieu of that she is now recefvin:; 

e name Louise R. Hanley, widow of William B. Hanley, ae 

. of Company — — 45 a Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, 


ith 8 2 er a pension at the rate of $25 month —.— 
85 per month e — * on account of the minor child of sai said William 
Hanley until reacts ps the age of 16 


1 be name of Amy now Macomber, Iate nurse, Medical 
Department, United States Army, War with Spain, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $12 Digi month. 


The name of Sag. , Purdon, widow of William R. Purdon, late 


enptaln Company Regiment North Dakota Volunteer A 
War with Spain, ain, ana pay her a on at the rate of $25 per 
ie mame of John n, alias rnard Reuben, late of 

. tery Bi a os E ce ging United t tes eS —- Es 

ishmen “ood, w a e rate — mon 

The name of Pei rah 3 J. widow of Palmer 2 late br 
general, United States Army, Establishment. 2 and pay a 
pension at the rate of $50 pes. per month in lieu of that she is now ving. 

The name of Thomas Smith, late of eee L. First ent Ten- 
nessee Volunteer Infantry, War with d pay him a pension at 


r mot in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

— widow of Samuel B. Stafford, late cap- 
ent Oregon Mounted Volunteers, Oregon 
dian War, and pay her a pension at the 


the rate of $30 
The name of 
tain Company 5 È 
and Washington Territory 
rate of $20 per month. 
‘The name of James Besheres, late of Company K, Twenty-first Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at 


the rate of $12 per month. 
The name of vid Kraut, late of, Company K, Twenty-first Regiment 
United States Infantry, Regular Establis ment, and pay him a pension 


at the rate of $40 per month in licu of that he is now receiving. 


The name of Amy B. Mitchell, widow of William G. Mitchell, late of 
Uni Spain, 


oom oe a pension at the te of 528 per Infantry, War with p 

rate o r month, an a 
additional on eee of each of the minor children’ of of sald Willia 
Mitchell until they reach — age of 16 y 


late of Troop F, First Regiment U tell States Ca 
sag pay her a pension at the cute of $20 per month an lieu of that she 

now vin 

The name of Hohn W. Franklin, late of Company L, Sixteenth Regi- 
mont United States Infantry, War With Spain, and pay ‘him a pension “at 
the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Robert J. Erwin, late of Company H, Eighth Regiment 


United States Infantry, lar Establishment, and pay him a pension 


at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Robert II. Bailey, late of Hospital Corps, United States 
Army, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of $17 per 
month in Heu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James W. Grant, late of Com ny I, Fifteenth Regiment 
Minnesota Volunteer 3 and Hospital ay nited States Army, 
War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Missouri Perea, widow of Secs A Perea, late first secr- 
geant, United States arg, ent, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $25 per month anna $2 pe per month additional 
on account of minor child of said Beverly Perea until she reaches 
the age of 16 re 

The name = Julia ‘Carey, dependent mother 55 Christian C. Carey, 
late of U. 8. Dale, United Sates Navy, Regular Establishment, and 
pay ker a pension at the rate of $20 por ‘month in lieu of that she is 
now receiv 


The first committee amendment was read, as follows: 


Strike out lines 6 to 9 inclusive, as follows: 

Lg Sg E a 
— at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving.” 

Mr. MAGEE. Mr. Speaker, I want to make a protest against 
this amendment. I do not care to bring up a formal contest at 
this time, because I do not know what action the Senate may 
take on an amendment of this character, but this provision in the 
Senate bill proposes to raise the pension of the widow of Maj. 
Gen. Albert L. Mills from $30 to $50 a month. The Committee 
on Pensions has, I understand, adopted a rule that they will not 
allow any widow in excess of $25 per month. My information 
is that the Committee on Invalid Pensions does not take that 
position. Now, I do not believe that this stand taken by the 
Committee on Pensions can prevail ultimately. I do not know 
what position the conferees of the Senate will take, but if they 
take the position that they will not yield to this amendment of 
the House, then I want to reserve the right, so far as I am con- 
cerned, to make a contest in the House upon this proposition. 
It seems te me that it is absolutely unjust, unfair, inequitable, 
and untenable fer the House to say that it will not give the 
widow of a major or of a colonel more than $25 a month, or the 
widow of a general, as in this case. We might just as well say 
that we will not pay an officer in the Army any more than we 
pay a private soldier. 

Mr. KEATING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAGEE. I will. 

Mr. KEATING. Was the gentleman in the House when we 
were considering the war-risk insurance bill? 

Mr. MAGEE. Yes; I was here. 

Mr. KEATING. And when the gentleman from Texas made 
the motion that the widows of officers and privates should 
receive exactly the same allowance? 

Mr, MAGEE. There is not anything in the law creating the 
Bureau of War-Risk Insurance contrary to my contention. 

Mr. KEATING. Was the gentleman in the House? 3 

Mr. MAGEE. Yes; I was here. N 

Mr. KEATING. Did he vote for or against the provision? 

Mr, MAGEE. I was here, but what I say is that the position 
taken by your committee is absolutely unwarranted in law. 

Mr, KEATING. What attitude did the gentleman take when 
the bill dealing with the widows of soldiers and officers of this 
war was before the House? 

Mr. MAGEE. What attitude does the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions take? 

Mr. KEATING. I am not asking that question. 

Mr. MAGEE. I ask you that question. 

Mr. KEATING. The gentleman should have information con- 
cerning his ewn action. Did the gentleman vote on the war- 
risk insurance bill? 

Mr. MAGEE. You answer my question. What I say is this, 
that some day this question must be determined by the House. 
So far as I am concerned, I have not gotten down te such a 
socialistic basis that I am willing to say that the widow of a 
general, who perhaps performed illustrious services for his coun- 
try, shall not receive some recognition from the Government, 
and that the pay of the widow of a general shall be placed ex- 
actly on the same basis.as the pay of the widow of a private 
soldier, 
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The SPEAKER, ‘The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. MAGEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for one 
minute more. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. MAGEE. What I want to say now is that while I do 
not propose to raise a formal contest at this time, if the Senate 
does not yield to the House amendment, I will, when the matter 
comes back to the House, fight for justice, equity, and fairness 
toward the widows of efficient and illustrious Army officers. 

Mr. KEATING. Of course, the gentleman has the unalienable 
right, when the matter comes back from the Senate, to make 
such a fight as he sees fit. But I want to call attention to the 
fact that the House has on a number of occasions expressed 
itself in a decisive fashion concerning this matter of increasing 
the pensions of widows of officers above the figures allowed by 
law. In the last Congress the Committee on Pensions came 
before the House with a number of such cases, and, led by the 
distinguished Republican leader, Mr. Mann, of Illinois, the 
House decided it would not increase the pensions of widows of 
Officers above the figures allowed by law. : 

In this Congress the question was placed before the House 
when we were considering the war-risk insurance bill. The 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Brack] made a motion to place the 
widows of officers and men on an exact equality. That proposi- 
tion was debated here, and not more than half a dozen Members 
voted in favor of granting the widows of officers pensions in 
excess of those allowed the widows of privates. And so far as 
the Committee on Pensions in this House is concerned, it will 
continue to adhere to its position that officers’ widows are to be 
treated exactly like the widows of privates, and the committee 
will not change its position until the House reverses its decision. 

Mr. MAGEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to revise 
and extend my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. OSBORNE rose. s 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from California desire 
to debate this amendment? 

Mr. OSBORNE. I do. I quite agree with the theory that 
privates and generals should be treated alike as to pensions, 
but I dissent from the position of the committee in this re- 
spect: That where either private or a general has rendered some 
peculiar service that entitles him to recognition above his fel- 
lows, then the Committee on Pensions should make it possible, 
or should not by their rules make it impossible, to recognize 
such special service, whether rendered by a major general or a 
corporal or a private. N 

There is another item in this bill similar to the one which 
is now under consideration, that of the widow of Gen. Palmer 
G. Wood, late brigadier general in the United States Army, and 
a resident of my district. This lady has lost not only her hus- 
band in the service but has lost her two splendid sons, and is in 
circumstances that really entitle her to special consideration. 
And it is cases of this kind that I think should be made excep- 
tional, whether they be generals or whether they be privates, 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the committee amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken; and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. Division, Mr. Speaker. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 45, noes 18. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

‘che following committee amendments were also read and 


[After a pause.] The 


[After a pause.] The 


agreed to: 

8 rage 2, strike ont lincs 1 to 4, inclusive. (Pension of Elizabeth K. 
‘ottman. 

EARS * strike out lines 5 to 8, inclusive. (Pension of David A. 
ooker, 

Wie * strike out lines 20 to 22, inclusive. (Pension of James W. 

son. á 
Comin 2, strike out lines 23 to 25, inclusive. (Pension of Mark M. 
man. 

Page 3, strike out lines 1 to 5, inclusive. (Pension of Martha E. 

Hammond. 

Sie 15 strike out lines 6 to 11, inclusive. (Pension of Louise R. 
anley. a 

K Pags * strike out lines 15 to 18, inclusiye, (Pension of Belle H. 
urdon. 
Page 3. strike out lines 19 to 22, inclusive. (Pension of John Ber- 

nard Rueben. 7 3 

Wes.) 3, strike out lines 23 to 26, inclusive. (Pension of Sarah J. 
ood. 
Page 4, strike out lines 17 to 22, inclusive. (Pension of Amy B. 

Mitchell.) 


Page 4, strike out line 23 and strike to and including line 2, on page 5. 
(Pension of Louis Miller.) 

Page 5, strike out, Hines 3 to 7, inclusive. (Pension of Dora L. 
Brown.) 4 


D. 5, strike out lines 11 to 14, inclusive, (Pension of Robert J. 
Page G, strike out lines 4 to 8, inclusive. (Pension of Julia Carey.) 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
Senate bill, 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr, KEartxd, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


SITE OF PUBLIC BUILDING AT EATONTON, GA. 


Mr. BRAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
immediate consideration of the bill (H. R. 10609) authorizing 
the Secretary of the Treasury to exchange the present Federal 
building site at Eatonton, Ga., for another site on the public 
square in said city. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent for the immediate consideration of the bill H. R. 
10609, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, as follows: 

A bill 1 5 R. 10609) authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to 
exchange the present Federal building site at Eatonton, Ga., for another 
site on the public square in said city. 

Mr. WALSH. That bill is on the Unanimous Consent Calen- 
dar. Why can not the gentleman wait until it is reached? 
= 8 BRAND. Win the gentleman Jet me make an explana- 

on 

Mr. WALSH. I will reserve the right to object in order that 
the gentleman may make a statement. But we are going to 
call up the Unanimous Consent Calendar presently. 

Mr. BRAND. I would like to make a statement. This Dill 
authorizes the changing of the post-office site from the present 
location to the site on the publie square, and is recommended 
by the Committee on Public Buildings and by the Treasury De- 
partment. The owner of the property adjoining it wants to 
erect 2 $25,000 or $30,000 hotel right next to it, and until the 
fate of this bill is determined he does not know what to do. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, a few hours would not make any differ- 
ence to him. 

Mr. BRAND. He owns the property where it is proposer to 
locate the new post-office building, and he owns the adjoining 
property, and if this transfer is authorized he wants to build 
a fine hotel next to it. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRAND. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. This is a House bill? 

Mr. BRAND. Yes; this is a House bill. 

Mr. MONDELL. So that whatever action we take now, the 
bill would not become a law for some time, in any event. The 


‘Senate stands in recess for six weeks. 


Mr. BRAND. Yes; but this man will have to make arrange- 
ments for an architect and a contractor, employ workmen, and 
make other arrangements to erect this building. We know, if 
it passes the House, that it will likely pass the Senate. 

Mr. WALSH. I have no objection to the passage of the bill, 
but it is on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent and it is only 
8 or 9 or 10 numbers down on the first page of the Calendar for 
Unanimous Consent, and the chances are a hundred to one that 
it will be reached when that calendar is called. I do not object 
to its consideration, but I tLink the gentleman should wait, be- 
cause if he takes this off the Unanimous Consent Calendar and 
asks for its immediate consideration it will undoubtedly be 
followed by other requests of that kind, although if the calendar 
is reached it can be disposed of there. 

Mr. BRAND. But it may not be reached. 

Mr. WALSH. I will not object. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, I observe the 
majority leader [Mr. Krrcurn] is on the floor, and I want to 
take this opportunity to make an inquiry. No, Mr. Speaker, 
I demand the regular order, and I understand that is calling 
the Unanimous Consent Calendar. For the present I object. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Branp]? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I reserve the right to object. 

‘The SPEAKER. The gentleman just demanded the regular 
order. The regular order is, Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Georgia? 

Mr. STAFFORD. As I understand it, the regular order is the 
calling of the Unanimous Consent Calendar to-day. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is to put the very ques- 
tion I have put. 

Mr, STAFFORD. Then for the time being I object. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Wisconsin objects. 
The Clerk will report the first bill on the Unanimous Conuséut 
Calendar. 
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PENSIONS. 


Mr. SHOUSE. Before that is done, Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill S. 4194, 
insist on the House amendments, and agree to the conference 
asked for by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report: it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


An act (S. 4194) granting pensions and Increase of pensions to certain 
soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and dependent 
relatives of such soldiers and sailors. 


The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Kansas asks unanimous 
consent to take that bill from the Speaker’s table, insist on the 
House amendments, and agree to the conference asked for. Is 
there objection? 

There was. no objection; and the Speaker announced as the 
conferees on the part of the House Mr. SHOUSE, Mr. LoNERGAN, 
and Mr. LANGLEY. 

Mr. SHOUSE. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request rela- 
tive to the bill S. 4722. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas makes the same 
request relative to the bill S. 4722, The Clerk will report it by 
title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


An act (8. eet apt inp pensions and increase of pensions to cer- 
tain soldiers and ors of the Civil War and certain widows and de- 
pendent relatives of such soldiers and sailors. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, the same order will be 
made. 

There was no objection; and the Speaker announced as the 
conferees on the part of the House Mr. SHovuse, Mr. LoNERGAN, 
und Mr. LANGLEY. 

Mr. SHOUSE. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request rela- 
tive to the bill S. 4543. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

An net (S. 4543) granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain 
soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and dependent 
relatives of such soldiers and sailors. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the same order will be 
made and the same conferees appointed. 

There was no objection; and the Speaker announced as the 
conferees on the part of the House Mr. SHovuse, Mr. Lonercan, 
and Mr. LANGLEY. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin IMr. STAF- 
Ford} asks five minutes in which to interrogate the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. KITCHIN]. 

Mr. STAFFORD. No, Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular 
order, which, I believe, is the calling of the Unanimous Consent 
Calendar. 

Mr. WALSH. 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman from Wisconsin made no 
ı such request, the able objector on this side to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 

Mr. WALSH. I base my objection on the statement of the 
Chair. 


Mr. KITCHIN rose. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina is rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, owing to what I believe to be 
the overwhelming sentiment of the House for three-day recesses, 
or adjournments, until August 19, I desire to suggest a gentle- 
men’s agreement—that is, subject to the passage by the House 
of the Agricultural appropriation bill to-day-—that when the 
Iouse adjourns to-day ft adjourn to meet Thursday, and will 
adjourn Thursday until the following Monday, and from Mon- 
day to Thursday, and so on, each respective Monday and Thurs- 
day, until August 19; that on these days of meeting no business 
shall be transacted. After the Chaplain’s prayer and the read- 
ing and approval of the Journal, then an adjournment to the 
respective Mondays or Thursdays will be had. And F want to 
say in connection with this that the request I make to-day, as 
well as the request I made on Saturday, is with the approval 
and consent of the President. As I said Saturday, Senator 
Sruxmoxs and myself conferred with the President on Friday, 
and the question came up as to adjournment of the Senate and 
the House until around about August 20. The President ex- 
pressly approved and consented, saying that there was in sight 
no urgent legislation necessary to be passed in the meantime. 
Now, we can not make a unanimous-consent order to cover all 
of this agreement. It can be only a gentleman’s agreement. I 


I object to the request of the gentleman from 


RECESS, 


would say, too, that it is unnecessary for the House to stay in 
session from now until August 19, or even until August 24, for 
the reason that the Senate has entered a unanimous-consent 
agreement, which it can do, to have these three-day recesses 
until August 24, 


As I said, the President understands the matter. There is 
no urgent legislation to be transacted in the House before then. 
In the meantime it will be understood that if during these 
three-day recesses until August 19 there shall at any time 
arise circumstances which, in the opinion of the administration, 
will necessitate legislation, the minority Member and I will 


give sufficient notice to the Members to come in. As I said, 
practically no effective business could be transacted by the 
House until after the 19th, or until the Senate returns. In the 
meantime it will take the Ways and Means Committee cer- 
tainly until August 19, and perhaps longer, to report the reve- 
nue bill. There is no reason why Members who are compelled 
to remain should have to come in here every morning only to 
witness adjournment; and as to those who can go home, cer- 
tainly it will be unnecessary. to make them stay around Wash- 
ington until August 19. I trust that every Member will in 
good faith enter into this agreement. But if there is anyone 
who is unwilling to enter into this agreement and keep it in 
good faith, he ought to make it known now. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, I have frequently con- 
ferred with the gentleman and others here about the Unanimous 
Consent Calendar. Is this agreement to supersede the calling 
of the Unanimous Consent Calendar? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; it is to take effect when we adjourn 


to-day. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I should like to have that calendar 
called so as to reach the very urgent case of some settlers, 
which I have mentioned several times, 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman does not know 

Mr. STEENERSON. Of course it may not be passed by 
unanimous consent, but I would like to have the opportunity 


to try. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state that at 3.30 o'clock 
to-day he will recognize the gentleman from Minnesota to move 
to suspend the rules and pass that bill. He promised him that 
four weeks ago. [Applause.] 

Mr. KITCHIN. In answer to the gentleman, my thought is 
that if we enter into this gentleman’s agreement the Unanimous 
Consent Calendar will be called immediately and disposed of, 
so far as we can, and then we will take up the Agricultural 
bill and dispose of that; and so by the time when we adjourn 
to-night, if we enter into this agreement, the Unanimous 
ee Calendar and the Agricultural bill will be out of 

way. 

Mr. GARNER. If the Agricultural bill passes the House, it 
can not pass the Senate before August 26. ` 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. WALSH. While I can not quite agree with the gentleman 
that there are no important matters pending in the House to be 
acted upon, I should like to know what is to be gained by pass- 
ing the Agricultural bill to-day? 

Mr. SISSON. It will get it out of the House. 

Mr. WALSH. It can not be acted upon in the Senate until 
after this recess. Why can we not devote the day to the Unani- 
mous Consent Calendar and then adjourn? There are other 
matters pending. I do not know why we should give the Agri- 
cultural bill the preference. 

Mr. KITCHIN. There are members of the Agricultural Com- 
mittee who would be inclined to oppose this gentleman's agree- 
ment unless the Agricultural bill is disposed of by the House. 

Mr. WALSH. They may find other gentlemen who are in- 
clined to oppose the gentleman’s agreement it they insist on pass- 
ing the Agricultural bill. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I would ask the gentleman what objection he 
would have to passing the bill to-day? 

Mr. LEVER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHEN. I will. 

Mr. LEVER. Let me say to the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts that the members of the Committee on Agriculture are very 
anxious to dispose of this proposition and put it over to the 
Senate. We are satisfied that the passage of the Agricultural 
bill to-day ought not to take more than a very few minutes. 
Then the Unanimous Consent Calendar can go on until we ad- 
journ this afternoon. If we should delay the Agricultural bill 
until we come back here after the recess, if we have one, the 
probability is that the bill would have to be reintroduced and 
committee hearings had, and it might take us a week or 10 days 
to pass the bill. As it is now all amendments have been agreed 
to by both Houses, and it seems to me we can easily pass it 
to-day, because there is nothing in dispute, either in this House 
or at the other end of the Capitol. 

Mr. WALSH. Oh, well, the gentleman is assuming that all 
that will happen will be that this bill will be read at the desk 
and that nobody will attempt to amend it. I think the geutle- 
man ‘is due for a surprise. 


1918. 
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Mr. CAMPBELL. of Kansas. I desire to suggest to the gentle- 
man from South Carolina that the calling up of the Agricultural 
appropriation-bill will provoke extended discussion in the House. 

Mr. LEVER. My understanding with the minority members 
is that with liberal discussion there will be no prolonged debate 
on the bill. j 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The whole membership of the 
House have not been consulted in reference to this matter. 

Mr. LEVER. That is true. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. And in view of the fact that 
nothing can be done with the Agricultural bill by the Senate 
until after the recess and that many Members desire to take up 
the Unanimous Consent Calendar and to make motions to sus- 
pend the rules, I think the time can be much better spent than 
in now considering the Agricultural bill. 

Mr. LEVER. Let me say that I have been informed by gen- 
tlemen on the other side that if we could get unanimous consent 
for a five-day extension of remarks on the veto message on the 
$2.40 wheat proposition it would greatly curtail the discussion 
on the bill. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. An extension in that way might 
be satisfactory to some Members, but it would be unsatisfactory 
to others. This is a very live matter which Members want to 
discuss face to face on the floor, 

Mr. LEVER. The gentleman understands that I could not 
get the bill up now except by unanimous consent. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I wish the gentleman would not 
call it up or put it in the way of the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say to the gentle- 
man from Kansas that this bill has been under consideration 
and passed by the House and by the Senate, agreed to except 
the provision in relation to the price of wheat. My understand- 
ing is that there are no items in the bill that are in dispute, and 
it occurred to me that the bill might be passed within a short 
time, but by Members on this side I was advised that there was 
no time desired except for a few minutes. I understand if the 
bill is taken up for debate it could not be passed to-day, and I 
know of no particular reason why the bill should not go over 
if it is so desired, 

Mr. WALSH. All that the gentleman says will be true on the 
19th of August. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes; but if we pass it now it would be out 
of the way. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; and there are a lot of other bills that if 
we pass now would be out of the way. 

Mr. LEVER. If gentlemen will permit, I desire to say that 
I do not feel disposed to stand in the way of the gentleman’s 
agreement for a recess for three days at a time by insisting on 
the immediate passage of the Agricultural appropriation bill. 
And if there is anyone who would object to this unanimous-con- 
sent agreement on decount of the Agricultural appropriation 
bill, T now notify the House that I shall not undertake to press 
the bill. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, I want to make an inquiry of 
the gentleman from North Carolina. We have something like 
200 bills on the calendar. I do not wish to stand for a policy 
which will delay the passage of these bills, which will not get 
them through the House in time for the Senate to pass them. 
One bill I have in mind now on the calendar has been passed 
by the House twice unanimously, but failed to pass the Senate 
because the Senate had not the time. . 

Mr. KITCHIN. The fault seems to have been with the Senate 
and not with the House. 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes; but if we could get it through soon they 
might have the time to consider it. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Our thought is that the Senate will have 
under consideration the revenue bill for a month and a half or 
two months, and that during that time we will take a few days 
for the Private Calendar and bills on the Unanimous Consent 
Calendar, and then, perhaps, if there is no other urgent legis- 
lation or war measures, some time in October, or possibly in 
September, we might have another gentleman's agreement for a 
three days’ adjournment for 30 days while waiting for Senate 

action on the revenue bill. We have had that in practically 
every session in which we have had a revenue bill. But I 
promise the gentleman that we will not then ask for a unani- 
mous-consent three days’ adjournment until we have had some 
days for the consideration of the business on the Private Cal- 
endur and the Unanimous Consent Calendar. 

Mr. FRENCH. Then it is the gentleman’s opinion that this 
agreement would not delay the outcome of these bills? 

Mr. GARNER. No; it would hasten the consideration of 
then. 

Mr. KITCHIN. My idea is that it would expedite them. I 
think the committee can report the revenue bill two or three 


weeks earlier with this recess agreement than if the House was 
in continuous session every day, for the reason that the members 
of the committee are often called out by something that tran- 
spires in the House—some gentleman makes the point of no 
quorum and the members of the committee have to leave their 
work, as we have several times this session, two or three times 


à day. 


Mr. Speaker, I make the unanimous-consent request which I 
send to the Clerk’s desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


It is agreed by unanimous consent that when the House adjourns 


to-day it shall stand adjourned until Thursday next, and that there- 
after the House shall meet only on Monday and Thursday each week 
until the 19th day of August next, and that adjournments on such Mon- 
days and Thursdays shall be until the succeeding Monday or Thursday, 
as the case may he. 

Mr. SIMS. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, I 
want to ask the gentleman a question. The gentleman from 
North Carolina in making a statement a while ago inadvertently 
stated something that might be misunderstood. The gentleman 
said there would be really no reason why Members should return 
before August 26, when he must have intended to say August 19. 

Mr. EITCHIN. No; I said that Members could not go home. 
Some Members will necessarily have to stay here. In fact, 
there will have to be some Members here every time we meet, 
because there might be some gentlemen present who would say 
I was not present and therefore not a party to this agreement 
that no business should be done, and I call up such and such a 
matter,” and who would insist on some action, making no- 
quorum points of order, demanding roll calls, and so forth. 
We will have to have enough Members present at each session 
to prevent that being done. As to the Members who do go home, 
they can go home with the knowledge that no business will be 
done, and there will be no use of keeping them here for 30 days 
while the Ways and Means Committee is preparing the bill. 

Mr. SIMS. I had no reference to that situation; I have ref- 
erence to the statement of the gentleman that there would be no 
real need to return until the 26th of August. 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; I said, or intended to say, the 19th, and 
the unanimous-consent order shows that. On the 19th, when we 
return, the gentleman’s bill, the water-power bill, will have a 
privileged status, and he will be able to take it up just as he 
would if no recess took place. 

Mr. CANNON. Which makes a quorum necessary at that 
time. 

Mr. KITCHEN. Certainly. 

Mr. SIMS. The water-power bill will oceupy the same situa- 
tion then as though we had not made this agreement? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. The order made respeeting the water-power 
bill a week or two ago holds. 

Mr. CANNON, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman, yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. I understand the Senate has practically 
taken a recess until the 26th of August. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. So that the Senate will not be in condition 
to perform work until the 26th. This proposition, as I heard 
it read, is that the House shall take a reeess practically until 
the 19th. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. Then it will be necessary from the 19th to 
the 26th that we should have a quorum here? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. Qui bono—what good? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I think we shall have a quorum then. If we 
do not, it will be the fault of the Members who do not return. 

Mr. CANNON. But I do not propose, as one Member, to be 
called back here, with the Senate not in session, for a whole 
week. 

Mr. KITCHIN. It would not be necessary for the Senate to 
be in session for the House to consider even the revenue bill, 
much less the Agricultural bill. I think the House will recog- 
nize its duty and that we will have a qaorum here, and that in 
that week we will be able to pass, perhaps, the water-power 
bill—that is my hope—and then take up the revenue bill. It 
would not be neeessary to have the Senate here in order to do 
that, or to have it in continual session for us to pass the reve- 
nue bill. 

Mr. WALSH. If objection is made to fixing the date at the 
19th, would the gentleman renew his request and fix the date on 
the 26th? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I would hate to do that, because we would 
like to take this bill up and have it ready for the Senate to con- 
sider when it meets. 

Mr. SIMS. That is the Agricultural bill? 
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Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; or the water-power bill. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman is assuming that the water- 
power bill is going to pass the House. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
in view of the action taken by the Senate in agreeing to recess 
three days at a time until August 24, it is very patent to all of 
us that the House could do very little in advancing legislation by 
remaining in session in the meantime. Therefore, under these 
circumstances it would seem that the wise thing for the House to 
do would be to agree to the unanimous-consent suggestion made 
by the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Krrehixl. There 
are some of us who expect to be here and who will try to help 
carry out that agreement in the interim. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I want to ask a question. My understanding is that there is to 
be no business transacted until the 19th? 

Mr. KITCHIN. There will be no business transacted at all. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Would the gentleman object to putting 
that into the form of the request? 

Mr. KITCHIN. That can not go in under the rules, but this 
will be a gentleman’s agreement. The days of the meetings and 
adjournments of the House, not exceeding three days at a time, 
can by consent be made the order of the House, but the gentle- 
man’s agreement is to do no business and to adjourn after the 
reading and approval of the Journal. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. I would suggest that the presiding officer 
in another body at the other end of the Capitol has held that 
under the agreement they have entered into there, to recess every 
three days until August 26, he is not authorized to appoint 
conferees, 

Mr. KITCHIN. And we will not do anything. I will say this, 
that every man who can go home may go with the knowledge 
that we are not going to do anything during the three-day 
recesses. I recognize the fact that there are a great many who 
can not go, and who have official business here that must be 
attended to during the recesses. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, I wish to oceupy a moment or two. Although I am re- 
serving the right to object, I do not intend to make any objec- 
tion, but I do desire to express my disapproval of this program. 
I think that Congress should have remained in session at a time 
like this. This adjournment will delay the completion of our 
business. 

I think the result will be to extend the session all through 
October. It would have been better to continue our work at 
this time. $ 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. 
object, if he feels that way? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Because the Senate has already ad- 
journed and agreed to stay in recess until late next month, so 
that we can get nothing done with our bills if we pass them. 
I realize that in the present situation nothing would be accom- 
plished, and while I have got to stay here anyway I do not wish 
to make others stay to no purpose. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman is on the Committee on Ways 
and Means? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr, GARNER. And it is making up the revenue bill, Does 
the gentleman think we can work oyer there while this House 
is in session considering this matter? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Not so well, of course; but if the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means were excused from attendance upon 
the House it could be done. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I think this proposition had 
hetter be deferred a little later in the day. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I notice the gentleman from South Carolina is here. Will the 
gentleman yield for a minute? 

Mr. LEVER. I will. 

Mr. RANDALL, I have reserved the right to object. The 
House recently passed an important bill known as the food- 
production bill, which we all understand is tied up in the Senate, 
and I want to inquire of the gentleman from South Carolina 
what will be the attitude of his committee in respect to that bill 
after it passes the Senate. Will it be laid before the House 
without delay after action or sent to a conference committee? 

Mr. LEVER. I can assure the gentleman there will be no 


Why does not the gentleman 


delay on that bill as far as I am concerned. 
Mr. RANDALL. There will be immediate action by the House 
after the Senate passes it? 


Mr. LEVER. The probability is the bill upon objection wil! 
go to the Committee on Agriculture, but I can assure the gentle- 
man it will be reported back as expeditiously as possible. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. [Applause.] The Clerk will call the first bill 
on the Unanimous Consent Calendar. 3 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks by printing a financial statement touching 
the expenditures of the Government for the past fiscal year and 
the appropriations for the succeeding fiscal year. : 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent to print a statement of the expenditures of the 
past fiscal year and appropriations for the succeeding fiscal 
year. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, is 
the gentleman aware in preferring that request that a similar 
request has been preferred by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
CANNON]? I wish to inquire whether it is the same statement 
that he has in mind to insert in the RECORD? . 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I présume the figures will be 
largely the same, but I am not advised as to just what tho 
gentleman from Illinois proposes to print. What I desired to do 
was to make for the House the usual statement that is made by 
the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations touching 
receipts and expenditures and appropriations. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. CANNON. I am inclined to think if the gentleman makes 
a complete statement that it would be a fair statement, and I 
doubt whether I will file mine. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I beg to say to the gentleman the statement 
I had in mind is to give to the House and the country the facts, 
and that it is in no sense a political statement. 

Mr. CANNON, There will be no difficulty about that. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Record on the subject of appropria- 
tions and expenditures since the beginning of the war. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the sub- 
ject of appropriations and expenditures since we entered into 
the war. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the sub- 
ject of the congressional recess. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from the State of Washing- 
ton asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD 
on the subject of the recess. Is there objection? 

Mr. McARTHUR. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
is the gentleman in favor of a recess or against it? 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, pending that I make the point of 
order that there is no quorum present, I think we ought to have 
all the Members here. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, and the gentleman from Arkansas withdraws 
his point of order. The Clerk will report the first bill. 


MEDALS OR DECORATIONS FROM FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS, 


The first business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent was the bill (S. 2796) to permit American citizens to 
wear medals or decorations received from certain foreign coun- 
tries on entering the military or naval service of the United 
States, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
the military appropriation bill recently passed carried some 
provision relating to the privilege of conferring medals of honor, 
and I wish to inquire of the gentleman from Nebraska whether 
this bill was not covered in the agreement of the conferees? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
states a fact, and I move to lay this bill upon the table, it hav- 
ing been taken care of in the general appropriation bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. RaRKEn). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection, 


BRIDGE ACROSS TENNESSEE RIVER NEAR LOUDON, TENN. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent was 
the bill (H. R. 10818) to authorize the county of Loudon, in the 
State of Tennessee, to construct a bridge across the Tennessee 
Rivyer near Loudon, Tenn. 


1918. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Raker). Is there objection? 

Mr, STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, when this 
bill was first considered on the Unanimous Consent Calendar, 
about six weeks ago, if my memory serves me right, some gen- 
tleman represented that the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr, 
Austin] wished to be present when it was considered. It has 
been passed over on two occasions since, with that understanding 
in mind. The gentieman from Tennessee [Mr. AUSTIN] is not 
present. 

Mr. SIMS. I can answer the gentleman. I was the one who 
made the request. I reported this bill, and on the day that that 
request was made to me I was called up by the clerk from Mr. 
Austin’s office, who said that he did not want the bill con- 
sidered In Mr. Austin’s absence. When Mr. Ausrix came back 
and I saw him, he said it was an error, and he would be very 
giad indeed to have it considered as early as possible. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the reservation 
of the objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the county of Loudon, in the State of Tennes- 
see, be, and is hereby, authorized to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge and approaches thereto across the Tennessee River at a point 
suitable to the interests of navigation near the city of Loudon, Loudon 
County, Tenu., in accordauce with the provisions of the act entitled, An 
act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,“ ap- 
proved March 23, 1906. 


Src. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressely reserved. 

Also the following committee amendment was read: 

Strike out the word “ “= pega Lo incorrectly spelled, and insert the 
same word correctly spelled. < 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Sits, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask leave to extend my 
remarks in the Reconp on the telegraph and telephone bill re- 
cently passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Maryland 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD 
on the wire bill. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, 


RIGHT OF WAY THROUGH PUBLIC LANDS FOR TRAMROADS, CANALS, 
ETC 


= The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 7236) to amend an act to permit the use of 

the right of way through the public lands for tramroads, canals, 

and reservoirs, and for other purposes, approved May 11, 1898. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, can 
the gentleman from Idaho state why it was necessary to put 
the limitation of 5 acres of ground in the bill, this being 5 acres 
of ground adjoining these rights of way? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. The bill does not state that the size 
of the tract shall be 5 acres, but not exceeding 5 acres. That 
amount of land is necessary in order that these ditch riders or 
attendants, for whose convenience and comfort it is proposed 
to construct houses along the canals, shall have ample spuce; 
for, in addition to land upon which to erect a house and barn, 
land is needed for corrals for the horses and cows, as these men 
frequently have two or three horses and one or two cows. They 
are usually married and have their families with them, making 
it desirable to have several acres surrounding these stations for 
the purposes indicated, and so that the dwelling may not be too 
near the canal. 

Mr. WALSH. Is 5 acres of ground a standard amount of 
spate for one or two horses and three or four cows? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho, Not necessarily. They need space for 
them to roam around and have exercise. The land is absolutely 
worthless. It is on the public domain and generally arid and 
wild land. 

Mr. WALSH. If that is the case, why not give a hundred 
acres? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. 

Mr. WALSH. 
horses? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. They never have more than two or 
three horses, is they do not need more. 


Mr. WALSH, Will the gentleman state where they keep their 
horses now? 


They do not need that much. 
Suppose the rider has more than two or three 


U 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. They keep their horses tethered on the 
public domain, as they are not allowed to fence the land. They 
simply tie the horses with ropes and allow them to range 
around. 

Mr. WALSH. Where do the ditch riders live? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. On the right of way, on the banks of 
the laterals or the canals. The proposition of providing the 
5 acres, in addition to accommodating their horses and cows, 
is that they may build their homes a little distance from the 
canal. 

Mr. WALSH. What is the advantage of that? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Because there is danger of the chil- 
dren of the family getting into the water. It is a matter of 
safety. In order to get men to stay at these remote places 
it is almost always necessary to get married men, because a 
single man does not want to stay out there. The married men 
are more satisfied, being permanently located. 

Mr. WALSH. I think this limitation of 5 acres is too much. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Well, it is optional with the Secretary 
of the Interior. If he finds they do not need it, he can give 
them 2 acres or 1 acre. 

Mr. WALSH. They are not, as I understand it, occupying 
any such space now within the right of way? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Now they have to keep their horses 
tied, and they range around in that way. 

Mr. WALSH. May I ask how many people this will prob- 
ably affect in this over 1,000 miles of canals and tramroads, 
and so forth? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Probably 100 people in the State of 
Idaho are engaged in this work of protecting the dams and the 
ditches. 

Mr. WALSH. It is not limited to the State of Idaho? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. No; not necessarily. 

Mr. WALSH. There would be 500 acres of the publie lands 
in the State of Idaho that would be subject to this law if the 
Secretary granted the permission. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. I may say, in addition to what I have 
stated with reference to the necessity of accommodating these 
people as proposed, that since the war began it has been 
deemed necessary to employ guards to go into the vicinity of 
these canals and dams to protect them against possible destruc- 
tion by those not in sympathy with our country’s war policy. 
They are employed at the county expense, and the irrigation 
companies also employ some. The State also had some guards 
out there in order to remove the danger of the blowing up of 
these dams. 

Mr. WALSH. Are you going to give to each one of these 
guards 5 acres? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. No. The guard does not get title to 
the land. It simply widens the right of way in those localities 
where it is desired to establish these stations. 

Mr. WALSH. The Secretary of the Interior, who seems to 
think, if the change is made that he recommends, that the meas- 
ure would be unobjectionable, states that the interest in the land 
in the nature of an easement is provided for by this grant. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho, The easement granted is just like any 
other right of way over the public domain granted under the 
general right-of-way acts. 

Mr. WALSH. Where does the gentleman read that in the 
law? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. That is in the general law. 

Mr. MONDELL. If the gentleman will allow me, the right- 
of-way act of 1891, which is referred to, is the right-of-way act 
which gives a perpetual easement. The particular right-of-way 
act referred to is the right of way which applies only to irriga- 
tion work, and it grants, as, of course, is necessary in cases 
o* that kind, a perpetual easement. My attention in the past 
has been called to this situation a number of times. It is true 
that in the building of a reclamation project, the right of way 
being narrow, there is occasionally needed above the ditches, 
where the land is dry and arid and generally practically worth- 
less, a little land for the accommodation of those who have 
charge of the ditches. This would all be in the discretion of the 
Seeretary of the Interior, and of course no acreage of that kind 
would be allowed unless, in his opinion, it would be necessary. 

Mr. WALSH. What would be the situation if a man built 
his house on these 5 acres and confined his horses and cattle 
there and then left the job? Would he have to give up the 
easement in that land? 

Mr. MONDELL. It is a perpetual easement in the canal. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Raker). Is there objec- 
tion? 

Mr. WALSH. Still further reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, I want to say that I can not find any valid objection, 
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in view of the statement made by the gentleman from Idaho 
IMr. SsarH] and the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL], 
both of whom are experts in this class of legislation. The in- 
formation they have given me is sufficient. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. WINGO. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to get a little more information on this subject, be- 
cause, as I understand, it is an outright grant. I would like 
to know whether or not the words “ determined by the Secretary 
of the Interior” as used would give the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior the absolute control, leaving it in his discretion as to 
whether any particular district would have 5 acres? This 
absolutely grants to each district 5 acres. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Not exceeding 5 acres,” according 
to the phraseology of the bill. 

Mr. WINGO. It says “it is hereby granted.” He is author- 
ized to permit the use of 5 acres if in his judgment it is neces- 
sary; but more than that, you make it an absolute grant. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. I do not so understand it. Not a 
grant as in a patent, simply an irrevocable permit. 

Mr. WINGO. What condition is put in? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. It is optional with the Secretary of 
the Interior. He grants it under the right-of-way act, if the 

land is to be used for the purposes contemplated by the law. 

Mr. WINGO. That is what I want to get at. I do not recall 
the provisions of that law. Does that give the Secretary any 
discretion at all? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Of course, it gives him discretion to 
act if the conditions enumerated in the law are complied with. 

Mr. WINGO. You make an absolute grant here, In line 4 
you say “by the Secretary of the Interior,” but your legislative 
enactment is an absolute grant. But it says before that,“ sub- 
ject to the conditions and restrictions.” That still does not 
prevent it from being an absolute grant for all practical pur- 
poses, the same as if you named a particular piece of land and 
said that the Land Office is directed to issue the patent. What 
are the restrictions? What are the limitations and the condi- 
tions? 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. The right-of-way act of 1891 is what is 
known as the irrigation right-of-way act, and anyone who 
proves to the Secretary of the Interior that he has a right to 
divert a certain amount of water at a certain place and carry it 
to a certain point for irrigation purposes, and who makes appli- 
cation setting out the forms of the work and the character of 
the work and the dams and the ditches and head gates and plan 
and style, and what is proposed to do, and what the party has 
the right to do in the irrigation of the land, thereupon he grants 
the right of way. 

Mr. WINGO. That is for the improvement and the canal? 

Mr. MONDELL. For the canal and the reservoir. 

Mr. WINGO. Necessary improvements that constitute the 
physical project? 3 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes; but it only includes a certain distance 
on each side of the canals and the reservoir. And this situation 
develops, that in caring for one of these projects, one of these 
big canals that runs for some miles, it is sometimes necessary 
to have a small piece of land lying above the ditch, a small piece 
of dry land above the ditch, for management purposes; and 
while the right-of-way act is a grant—and this would be a grant 
or easement, not a patent, an easement in perpetuity as long 
as the land is used for this purpose—while that is a grant, of 
course, the inclusion of one of these locations in the grant is in 
the discretion, under this bill, of the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. WINGO. Does each location mean one irrigation project 
or district? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. No; it simply means places where it 
may be deemed necessary to locate a home or a station for a 
ditch rider. They may be 50 miles apart or 10 or 20 miles. 

Mr. WINGO. The word “location” means this: Any point 
that the authorities of the irrigation project wanted to desig- 
nate as a location for a house for a caretaker or other employee. 
Then under that act they could designate locations for every 
employee? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Yes; but there is no probability that 
they will employ more men than they need. 

Mr. MONDELL. Of course, it is to be assumed that the See- 
retary of the Interior will use good judgment in the granting of 
these rights, Let me suggest to my friend that this will always 
be land above the ditch. No grant of land below the ditch is 


required or necessary, because that is land required for irriga-. 


tion purposes. It is necessarily the dry and generally rocky and 
comparatively valueless land that lies above the line of the 
ditches. It is land that any homestead settler could get 160 or 


820 or 640 acres of, as the case may be, free, as a settlement 
right; so that the land acquired could, under no circumstances, 
be land of any considerable value. The Secretary must decide 
in his good judgment how frequently along the line of a canal 
this sort of an acreage would be required, once in 20 miles or 
once in 10 miles, and whether or not as much as 5 acres will 
be required. 

Mr. WINGO. Does the gentleman contend that the words “ to 
be determined by the Secretary of the Interior” have reference 
to the number of the locations? 

Mr. MONDELL. And the acreage. 

Mr. WINGO. The acreage is to be 5 acres. . 

Mr. MONDELL. Not to exceed 5 acres; so that the discre- 
tion of the Secretary applies to the acreage and to the number 
of the locations. ‘ 

Mr. WINGO, The gentleman thinks that under the wording 
of the act the Secretary of the Interior will have some control 
over the number of locations? 

Mr. MONDELL. Absolute control. 

Mr. WINGO. If that is the fact, I have no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. In any event there is no probability 
that the company is going to employ extra employees who nre 
not needed. : 

Mr. WINGO. It appeared to me that all that would be neces- 
sary in order for the company to get an absolute grant of any 
number of these 5-acre tracts would be to make a sufficient 
number of locations and designations. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. The Secretary of the Interior will not 
approve permits for useless stations, even if they were applied 
for, which is unlikely. 

Mr. WINGO. But if the gentleman thinks the Secretary of the 
Interior will have control of that under the language of the bill, 
I shall have no objection to it. 

Mr. FRENCH. More than that, the sentiment of the settlers 
in favor of the limitation of the expenses would be an additional 
safeguard to keep down the number of locations. 

Mr. WINGO. My observation is that the sentiment of the 
settlers does not always control those wlio are handling these 
Government lands. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. I ask unanimous consent that this 
bill be considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman asks unani- 
mous consent that this bill be considered in the House as in 
Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, cte., That the act entitled “An act to permit the use 
of the right of way through the public lands for tramroads, canals, 
and reservo and for other purposes,” approved January 21, 1895, 
and amended May 11, 1898, be, and the same is hereby, amended by 
ee ie thes the following: 

“That the Secretary of the Interior be, and hereby is, authorized 
and empowered, under general regulations to be fixed by him, to per- 
mit the use by any citizen or association of citizens of the United 
States for the purposes of furnishing water for domestic, irrigation, 
public, and for ctler beneficial uses, of the right of way Lag beg the 

ublic lands of the United States for canals and reservoirs to the ex- 
ent of the ground occupied by the water of such canals or reservoirs, 
and 50 feet on each side of the marginal limits thereof, and in addi- 
tion thereto, at locations to be determined by the Secretary of the In- 
terior, 5 acres of und to be used for the erection thereon of dwell- 
ings and outbuildings for the convenience of ditch riders and other 
empl ees engaged in the management of said canals and reservoirs.” 
ith the following committee amendment: Strike out all after the 
enacting clause down to and including line 13, page 2, and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“That in addition to fie rights of way granted by sections 18, 19, 
20, and 21 of the act of Congress entitled ‘An act to repeal timber- 
culture laws, and for other purposes,’ ä March 3, 1891 (26 
Stats., pi 1095), as amended by tħe act of a Kop entitled ‘An act to 
amend the irrigation act of March 3, 1891 (26 ae 1095, sec. 18) 
and to amend section 2 of the act of wey, 11, 1898 (30 Stats., p. 404 J 
approved March 4, 1917 (39 Stats., p. 1 97). and, subject to the condi- 
klang and restrictions therein contained, there is hereby granted not 
to exceed 5 acres of ground adjoining the right of way at each of the 
locations, to be determined by the Secretary of the Interior, to be used 
for the erection thereon of dwellings or other buildings for the con- 
venience of those engaged in the care and management of the works 
provided for by said acts.” 

The amendment was agreed fo. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. I simply want to call attention to the fact that the title 
of the bill does not now correctly state the amendment pro- 
posed. But the title does not control, and it does refer to one 
of the amendments affected, so I do not think it is necessary 
to change the title, because the language of the bill itself is 
entirely clear and definite. I withdraw the pro forma amend- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Has the gentleman from Idaho 
[Mr. Saar] an amendment? 


Is there objection? 


1918. 


Mr. SMITH of Idaho. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, and was accordingly 
read the third time and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Saura of Idaho, a motion to reconsider the 
vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


RESURVEY OF LANDS HERETOFORE SURVEYED. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 8004) authorizing the resurvey or retrace- 
ment of Jands heretofore returned as surveyed public lands of 
the United States under certain conditions, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. WINGO. Let the bill be reported. It seems to be a bill 
changing existing law, 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That upon the application of the owners of three- 
fourths of the privately owned lands in any township covered by public- 
land surveys, more than 50 per cent of the area of which towns Ips is 
privately owned, accompanied by a deposit with the United States 
surveyor general for the proper State, or if there be no surveyor gen- 
eral of such State, then with the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office, of the proportionate estimated cost, inclusive of the necessary 
work, of the resurvey or retracement of all the privately owned lands 
in said township, the Commissioner of the General Land Office, subject 
to the supervisory authority of the Secretary of the Interior, shall 
be authorized in his dixcretion to cause to be made a resurvey or re- 
tracement of the lines of said township and to set permanent corners 
and monuments in accordance with the laws and regulations governing 
surveys and resurveys of public lands; that the sum so cos ted shall 
be held by the surveyor general or commissioner when ex officio surveyor 

eneral and may be expended in payment of the cost of such survey, 

including field and office work, and any excess over the cost of such 
survey and the expenses incident thereto shall be repaid pro rata to the 
person making said de ts or their legal representatives; that the 
proportionate cost of the field and office work for the eee, or re- 
tracement of any public lands in such township shall be paid from the 
current appropriation for the survey and resuryey of public lands; 
that similar resurveys and retracements may be made on the applica- 
tion, accompanied by the requisite deposit, of any court of competent 
Jurisdiction, the returns of such resurvey or retracement to be sub- 
mitted to the court; that the Secretary of the Interior is authorized 
to make all necessary rules and regulations to carry this act into full 
force and effect. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, who has charge of this bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object 

Mr. FOSTER. I want to reserve the right to object to this. 

Mr. KINKAID. This bill was reported by the gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. TIMBERLAKE]. I defer to him if he wishes to 
make an explanation of the bill. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE, Do I understand the gentleman to re- 
serve the right to object? 

Mr. WINGO. I reserve the right to object. 
statement about the bill. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. I want to say with reference to this bill 

that we who have lived in the West know the necessity for its 
enactment, by reason of the fact that there are certain townships 
in many parts of the West where the Government markings 
have been erased. There are many whole townships where there 
is not a Government cornerstone to be found. These townships 
have been settled up by actual settlers, and the earlier arrivals 
have arranged their locations according to information received 
from some source, and they have built permanent improve- 
ments. Yet later arrivals are, in many instances, contesting 
these boundaries, and trouble in consequence is of frequent 
occurrence. To obviate this condition, these lands should be 
resurveyed, and many petitions have been filed with the depart- 
ment for this purpose. These in all cases have been denied 
where more than 50 per cent of the lands had passed to patent 
or alienated. 

Mr. WINGO, Will the gentleman yield right there? What 
is to prevent them from doing like I thought was the custom 
everywhere—it is the custom in my State—going and employing 
a public surveyor and paying him to do the work, to rerum his 
lines, if he has any doubt about the correctness of his loca- 
tions? 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. There is this reason: These people be- 
lieve they are entitled to a Government survey upon which they 
can rely in locating their lands. 

Mr. WINGO. They have it already. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. And the further reason that serious 
trouble has resulted in neighborhoods by reason of having it 
left to a local authority to determine; whereas, if it was settled 
definitely by the Federal authorities, this trouble would pass 
away, and all would abide by a survey made by the General 
Government. 

Mr. WINGO. But, if the gentleman will permit me right 
there, this is the information I want to get. There is nothing 
undertermined at present. The survey that the United States 


I withdraw my amendment. 
The question is on the third 


I want some 
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Government has made of these Government lands is fixed and 
unquestioned. Now, if there is any dispute about the recorded 
survey and the records that are in the Surveyor General’s office, 
you already have ample authority of law to cover thata 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. What is it? 

Mr. WINGO. I do not remember the details of it, but I have 
a hazy recollection of calling upon the Surveyor General’s 
office and furnishing to one of our surveyors all the information 
that they had in the office here. If there is an error in it, then 
I think the Surveyor General has authority to complete his 
records and correct any errors that there may be in his record. 
But why should you go, at the expense of the Government of 
the United States, and rerun the United States survey, unless 
it be in a case where you can show that there is some error in 
the old survey? 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. This Dill carries no expense to the 
General Government, for this resurvey for private lands is 
borne by the owners of these lands, and the Government would 
only pay for the public lands. 

Mr. WINGO. Who is going to pay it? . 
Mr, TIMBERLAKE. It provides that upon petition of three- 
fourths of the residents of the locality where the resurvey is 
desired, when they accompany that petition with the full cost 
of the resurvey, in so far as the private lands are concerned 

Mr. WINGO. That is the resurvey of private lands, Who is 
going to pay for the resurvey of the public lands? 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. The ruling of the department in rela- 
tion to resurveys is that they will make a resurvey of a town- 
ship where less than one-fifth or one-half has passed to private 
ownership. They use the appropriation made by Congress in 
making a resuryey under those circumstances, But they also 
hold that where more than 50 per cent has passed to patent 
they can not apply the funds appropriated by Congress, and 
refuse to make the resurvey. It is only to care for this class 
that this bill is asked. They pay for it themselves, which they 
are perfectly willing to do, but they want the Government back 
of that survey instead of a local Survey by the county surveyor. 

Mr. WINGO. What good would that do? 

mr TIMBERLAKE. They are more apt to abide by the 
result. 

Mr. WINGO. Will not the court abide by the decision of the 
survey of the official surveyor of the county or State? Can the 
gentleman tell me a single court that has refused to abide by 
the lines run by the official surveyor of the State? 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. I do not think I can cite any individual 
case, but I do know that there have been many (disagreements 
with local surveys that have been made. 

Mr. KINKAID. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. I will yield to the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. Kinxa1p], who introduced the bill, which was at 
the suggestion of the department, and in full accord with what 
it thought was necessary to bring relief to a very large num- 
ber of people seriously affected by the rules under which the 
department was working in connection with these cases, 

Mr. KINKAID. Mr. Speaker, I introduced this bill. I did 
not prepare it. I have been working for the enactment of such 
a measure for about 10 years, or a measure which would cover 
the exigency that exists for such legislation. Now, after scek- 
ing for this kind of legislation for years, after presenting it to 
the Commissioners of the General Land Office and the Secre- 
taries of the Interior who have come and gone, and to the pres- 
ent able incumbents, the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office and the Secretary of the Interior finally, after much ex- 
perience in administering the law in existence in regard to sur- 
veys and resurveys of public lands and private lands, came to 
the conclusion that just such an act as this was actually neces- 
sary—even expedient. Now, it is a very conservative and in- 
expensive concession made to a long-felt demand. 

The Commissioner of the General Land Office volunteered the 
information that he had come to the conclusion that a bill 
should be prepared, and he ordered it prepared in his office, 
without a single suggestion having been made by me for more 
than a year previous. He told me that there had been other 
Members, representing Western States, who had come to his 
office seeking some such legislation. Now, why is it that this 
work can not be done by the county surveyor er the State sur- 
veyor? It is becanse this work is of a peculiar character. It 
requires long experience, and skill resulting from long experi- 
ence, to perform the work so that it will be of value and so that 
it will carry conviction to those interested that it is right. As 
long as the conviction shall not be established that the work 
done is correct there will be no peace in the particular neigh- 
borhood. There has been talk all along here about war mens- 
ures; this is a war measure in the sense that it is sought te 
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secure peace in the neighborhood, because riots occur, shootings 
occur, killings may occur in disputes’ over these lines. We all 
know about the bitter feuds that have been engendered by dis- 
putes over boundary lines of farms in our various States. 

Mr. FOSTER. That does not happen in Nebraska, does it? 

Mr. KINKAID, Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. Some in Illinois. 

Mr. KINKAID. It costs the Government nothing at all. The 
settlers were entitled to have these lands surveyed in the first 
place. They do not have the land unless they have the lines; 
their claims or entries can not be identified without corners and 
lines. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KINKAID. Yes; with pleasure. 

Mr. WALSH. What do they riot about? 

Mr. KINKAID. In disputes over the lines. Now, here is a 
letter from the Secretary of the Interior justifying this legisla- 
tion. He says they have no tangible survey. That means that 
there is no survey on the ground. It means that there is a 
survey in the General Land Office on paper. It means that in 
some cases there was a survey originally, but prairie fires and 
sand storms have obliterated it. In some cases there was never 
any survey made on the ground because 40, 50, or 60 years ago 
there were no examinations made by special agents of the depart- 
ment of the work done before the contract was adopted and paid 
for. Now, in these times, there is an inspection made unless 
the survey is by the Government surveyor, and there is a strict 
supervision by the Government, and the surveys are correct, 
but that was not the case when these surveys were made. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KINKAID. Yes; with pleasure. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman explain the present law 
with reference to surveys where you show the department that 
the survey was never made? 

Mr. KINKAID. That will not apply to these cases. 

Mr. WINGO. Perhaps the gentleman did not catch my ques- 
tion. If you make a showing that no survey was ever made, 
does not the law provide for a survey? 

Mr. KINKAID. No; not in such a ease as this. It does 
where not more than half of the lands of a township has passed 
to patent. 

Mr. WINGO. That is the resurvey, but I mean where there 
never was any survey made. 

Mr. KINKAID. These are places where a survey was made 
and recorded, and you could not prove in these cases beyond 
cavil that no survey was ever made. Generally here and there 
are to be found evidences of surveys. They did not make some 
corners, perhaps township corners. 

Mr, WINGO. These record surveys contain the regular calls. 

Mr. KINKAID. They contain the record. 

Mr, WINGO. They contain the regular calls that any State 
surveyor can take and locate. 

Mr. KINKAID. Oh, no. In these cases they only make it 
where surveyors not experienced and skilled can not find the 
corners at all, and the Government owes it to these people that 
a survey be made, for these are all homestead lands. It is a 
legal fraud on entrymen that there are no corners to be found. 
They are ready to pay for work to be performed by experienced 
Government surveyors. I mean experienced in precisely this 
kind of work. 

Mr. WINGO. Does the gentleman mean to say that you have 
not any surveyors out there who can take the field notes in the 
surveyor general’s office and take the calls of those notes and 
locate the corners of a given section? i 

Mr. KINKAID. It requires great skill, and it is only the 
Government surveyors, with few exceptions, who have had large 
experience with such work whereby they have qualified them- 
selves to perform the work to satisfaction, and the Secretary’s 
letter states that that is the fact, and he states that the Govern- 
ment surveyors have the time to do it, and that it will be done at 
the expense of those asking the relief in this case. They deposit 
the money in advance. If it is ordered by the court, they deposit 
the money in the court, and if it is not ordered by a court, they 
deposit it in the General Land Office, and the Government is at 
no expense. They are doing the Government's work which the 
Government years ago paid for but did not have done. They are 
going to do the work at their own expense and have the work 
performed this time. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KINKAID. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. WALSH. I am very much impressed by the statement 


the gentleman is making, and I know he is familiar with that 
sort of legislation and the situation out there; but what I want 
to ascertain is how he will, having these surveys made, 

with the necessity for having riots out there. Will not the same 
disputas arise as to the location of the survey? 


Mr. KINKAID, Oh, no. Long experience has proved that the 
people acquiesce in it; they bow to the auspices of the General 
Government in the work performed by the Government sur- 
veyors. 

Mr. WALSH. They evidently do not bow to the law of the 
United States that they shall not kill one another, 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw myself from the 
controversy, and I am satisfied with the statement of the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska [Mr, KI XRKabl. He has convinced me 
of the merit of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 


I wish to inquire of the gentleman from Nebraska in respect 


to a suppositional case, where 90 per cent of the land is in private 
ownership and only three-fourths make application for this re- 
survey, and the three-fourths contribute their proportiénate part. 
In that case who pays the expense, under the bill introduced by 
the gentleman, of these privately owned lands that are resur- 
veyed in the township for persons who have not petitioned for a 
resurvey ? 

Mr, KINKAID. Those who put up the money in the first 
place; the three-fourths have to put up the money. 

Mr. STAFFORD, I question whether the bill is broad enough 
to compel them to pay the expense of the lands resurveyed for 
those who have not petitioned for it, 

Mr. KINKAID. It covers that completely. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman point that language 
out? I have read the bill, and I do not find the language. 

Mr. KINKAID. I think it covers it—I am sure it covers it 
very fully—with the greatest deference to the diligence of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Let us take the first section of the bill: 

That upon the application of the owners of three-fourths of the pri- 
vately owned lands in any township covered by public-land surveys, more 
than 50 pa cent of the area of which townships is privately owned, 
accompanied by a-deposit with the United States surveyor general for 
the proper State, or if there be no surveyor general of such State, then 
with the Commissioner of the General Land ce, of the proportionate 
estimated cost, inclusive of the necessary work, of the resuryey or re- 
tracement of all the privately owned lands in said township, the Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office, subject to the supervisory authority 
of the Secretary of the Interior, shall be authorized 

And so forth. The proportionate estimated cost of what? 

Mr. MoN DELL. Of all privately owned land. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is not stated here. The proportionate 
estimated cost refers to the three-fourths of the petitioners, or 
such portion of the land as is owned by the petitioners, 

Mr. KINKAID. No; there are other lands there. They are 
Government lands; and it is contemplated that the Government 
will pay itself for the resurvey of the Government lands, and 
this in proportion to the cost of paying for the survey of the 
Government lands. The Secretary of the Interior recognized 
the justice of the Government paying for the resurvey of the’ 
Government lands. That is the relation in which the word 
“ proportionate” is employed. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to ask the gentleman another ques- 
tion. In the original act providing for the resurvey, where more 
than 50 per cent in the township was public lands, there was a 
provision, which is found in the letter of the Secretary of the 
Interior recommending this bill, providing that no such resurvey 
or retracement shall be so executed as to impair the bona fide 
rights or claims of any claimant, entryman, or owner of lands 
affected by such resurvey or retracements. 

There is no such proviso in the bill under consideration. I 
wish to inquire whether it is the purpose, by reason of the resur- 
vey, to bar the rights of those who do not join in the petition 
for the resurvey in case their lines are found to be different 
from what they claimed were their boundary lines. 

Mr. KINKAID. Where the title has passed it is incompetent 
for the Congress to legislate so as to bar any rights. We do not 
pretend to do that, but this resurveying carries acquiescence 
and satisfaction to these communities, so that there is no trouble 
afterwards at all when the Government performs the work. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Why should not such proviso be carried 
in the bill, so as to protect the rights of those who do not 
petition for the resurvey? 

Mr. KINKAID. It would be regarded as superfluous, and it 
would be; the courts recognize this, the department recognizes 
it, and the Constitution preserves the right 

Mr. STAFFORD, Which right? 

Mr. KINKAID. That is the constitutional right that a man's 
property can not be taken by legislative act in this way without 
due compensation, and so forth. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KINKAID. I will, of course. 

Mr. SINNOTT. What effect will this act have upon the claim 
of a person for the period of the statute of limitation on a mis- 
taken boundary? Suppose the statute has run for the 10-year 
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period, and there is a claim to a mistaken line, will this bill 
have any effect upon that? Suppose the statute of limitation 
is 10 years, and there is a claim to a mistaken line 

Mr. KINKAID. Yes; but the statutes differ in the different 
States. And this bill does not change that in any way. 

Mr. SINNOTT. He would still retain his right to set up the 
statute of limitation as a claim of title? 

Mr. KINKAID. Yes; under the State law, whatever it is. 

Mr. STAFFORD. One further question, if the gentleman will 
permit. I notice that the bill has not incorporated the amend- 
ment suggested by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. KINKAID. That is, correctly. It has the amendment 
suggested by the Secretary of the Interior, but it is put in line 
15 instead of in line 17, and I shall ask to correct that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Where is the amendment now incorporated? 

Mr. KINKAID. The amendment suggested by the Secretary 
of the Interior is found in the bill in line 15, and it should be in 
Une 17. The mistake was made in the letter written by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, on page 3, third paragraph. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The amendment is not incorporated in the 
bill as reported to the House. 

Mr. KINKAID. That is by clerical omission in the printing 
of the bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. So the gentleman intends to move to in- 
corporate that amendment? 

Mr. KINKAID. Precisely that which was asked by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior except in a different line, to place it in the 
right line. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Can the gentleman give any information 
as to how much additional expense will arise by reason of the 
Government paying its proportionate part of the resurvey of 
public lands included in these townships? . 

Mr. KINKAID. That would be very speculative and would 
be very presumptuous in me to guess at it, and it would not be 
good faith to undertake to make any estimate without informa- 
tion. The Secretary says there are means to do this, that this 
will be all right, and there is no trouble about paying the ex- 
pense. ‘The expense is very negligible as compared with the ap- 
propriations made for surveys and resurveys. 

Mr. STAFFORD, How general does the gentleman contem- 
plate this act will be availed of if it is enacted? 

Mr. KINKAID. It is only in rare cases of a township here 
and there in a few Western States where the surveys are, as in 
my State, none younger than 45 or 50 years old. 

Mr. STAFFORD, I withdraw the reservation of the right 
to object. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
and I certainly shall not object, but, in order to have the Recorp 
straight, let me suggest that this bill becomes necessary not by 
reason of any law but by reason of a regulation. 

Mr. KINKAID. That is right. 

Mr. MONDELL. And regulations under our Government be- 
come the laws of the Medes and Persians, and in order to get 
around a regulation you must pass a law. 

Mr. FOSTER. Will the gentleman tell us about that? I am 
anxious to know. 

Mr. MONDELL. The law in regard to resurveys—and I am 
quite well acquainted with it, because I introduced the bill in 
its present form—provides that resurveys and retracements 
may be made whenever, in the opinion of the Secretary of the 
Interior, necessary to determine the boundaries of the public 
land remaining undisposed of. 

Mr. FOSTER. I understand that; but as to the regulations? 

Mr. MONDELL. Under that law if there were a single public- 
land line in a township the establishment of which thoroughly 
and definitely was necessary in order to make clear the boundary 
of the public land, that boundary could be retraced under the 
law, and if there were a sufficient number of those lines in a 
township, the entire township could be retraced; but the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, in order to save himself trouble—not the 
present Secretary, but a former Secretary—made a ruling, hard, 
fast, and arbitrary, to the effect that if 50 per cent in a town- 
ship had passed to private ownership no resurvey would be 
ordered. It is only a rule. The result of that is that in many 
eases where resurveys are absolutely essential in order to 
establish the boundaries of the public lands remaining undis- 
posed of they will not be executed, because more than 50 per 
cent of the lands of the township have passed to private owner- 
ship. Now, the Secretary declines to waive that rule, with the 
result that, while appropriations have been had for years for 
resurveys and retracements, they are only made where more 
than half of the land in the township is still publie land, and 
then the entire township is retraced 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. MONDELL._ I will yield. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. I agree with the statement I under- 
stood the gentleman from Wyoming to make, that it was a de- 
partmental ruling rather than any law that determined them 
in refusing to make resurveys of a township where more than 
half had passed to patent. I see in the Secretary’s letter, how- 
ever, he says that the 50 per cent restriction originally 

Mr. MONDELL. It was originally placed in a bill which 1 
introduced for some specific resurveys, because we could not 
get the bill through without putting that restriction in, because 
the Secretary of the Interior insisted upon it, and then the Sec- 
retary comes back and says that the provision which a Secre- 
tary insisted upon having become the law, therefore a later 
Secretary was justified in continuing the rule after it ceased 
to be the law. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. That was the act of 1908? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. But later, in order to cure that situa- 
tion, I introduced another bill with regard to retracements, under 
which the Secretary was given the authority, which he now has, 
to execute retracements anywhere that he believes they are nec- 
essary to establish the boundaries of public lands undisposed of. 
But he declines to do it because of his hard-and-fast rule of 50 
per cent. 

Now, the situation is this: In some of the public-land States 
there are townships where, as a matter of fact, some of the lines 
were never run in the field. They were assumed to be run and 
a beautiful plat was brought in, but no surveys or marks were 
made in the field. ‘Those were some of the cases. Other cases 
are where the surveys were made 30 or 40 years ago, and with 
the buffalo and domestic stock, and the winds and the storms, 
and the prairie fires burning wooden posts, the boundaries have 
been completely obliterated, so that it is necessary to have a 
retracement. Many retracements are made by local surveyors, 
but in a great many cases the people decline to accept the judg- 
ment of a local surveyor. He is generally employed by one of the 
parties in interest, and the other party very frequently declines 
to accept his judgment and opinion. 

Mr. FOSTER. Do you not have the county surveyor? 

Mr. MONDELL. We have. I was referring to the county sur- 
veyor, In a great many cases if the county surveyor tries to 
make a retracement under the rule and according to the manual, 
some of the parties other than those who employed him, even 
some of those who employed him possibly, decline to accept his 
judgment and decision if it is not entirely satisfactory. 

Now, our experience is that in nine cases out of ten people 
will accept the judgment of a Government surveyor. They know 
he is entirely unbiased, and that if he makes a mistake it will be 
entirely unintentional, and that his orders are not to run a new 
line but find the old line if possible—to retrace it. While in my 
State, I presume, the Government surveyors have resurveyed a 
hundred townships, I do not know of a single case where anyone 
has carried a controversy to the courts. Eventually the people 
have generally agreed to the lines as retraced, and they will do 
that in the great majority of cases, 

Now, nothing is necessary in this bill to reserve the right of 
the landowner to go into court and attempt to prove that the 
retracement as made under this bill is not in fact an accurate 
retracement of the original survey; and if he can prove that 
is true and can prove in the court what would be a proper re- 
tracement, of course that governs rather than the retracement 
that is made. And there is not one case in a thousand, I 
imagine, where any question of that kind would be raised. So 
this legislation, now answering another question propounded by 
the gentleman from Wisconsin, in all probability will reduce the 
expenditure of the Federal Government, assuming that the Sec- 
retary of the Interior were to follow the law rather than his 
rule. Of course, as the Secretary of the Interior has laid down 
the hard-and-fast rule of 50 per cent, this does lay a slight 
added burden on the Federal Government, which would not 
otherwise be laid, because it would bring about the survey of 
some of the townships where more than 50 per cent of the land 
is in private ownership. The cost in the running of the years 
would be comparatively small, would amount perhaps to a few 
thousand dollars per year, but the benefits would be a very 
great deal indeed, and settle a great many land controversies 
which have been brewing for a long time. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Is not there this added advantage, that if 
there are any public lands involved the survey by the county 
officials would not be binding on the Land Office, but the survey 
by the Federal officials would be binding on the Government? 

Mr. MONDELL, That is true, though a survey by a county 
official, if he follows the manual, is binding on everybody as 
much as any resurvey is binding on anyone, until you have a 
judicial decision, if a controversy arises. The trouble is that in 
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a great many cases the people will not accept the judgment of 
the county surveyor. 

Mr. SINNOTT. If the survey conflicts with the monument, 
the monument would prevail? 

Mr. MONDELL. nly. 

The SPEAKER: pro tempore. Is there objection? 
Dause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that this bill be considered in the House as. in the Committee 
of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Colorado 
asks unanimous consent that the bill be considered in the 
House as in the Committee ef the Whole. Is there objection? 
[After a pause:} The Chair hears none. The Clerk will read 
the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
A bin (H. R. 8004) authorizing the resurvey or retracement of lands 


heretofore returned as surveyed public lands of the United States 
under certaim conditions. 


[After a 


50 per cent of 
ed, accompanied’ by a Net with the United States 
there be no surveyor 
neral Land 0 


of any pne lands in such township shall be rom the current 
appropriation for the survey and resurvey of public lands; that similar 
ee te and retracements may be made on the application, accom- 
panied by the requisite deposit, of any court of competent jurisdiction, 
the returns of such resurvey or retracement to be submitted to the 
court; that the Secretary of the Interior is authorized to make all neces- 
sary rules and regulations to carry this act into full force and effect. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

Mr. KINKAID. Mr. Speaker, I want to offer an amendment. 
The committee has an amendment, but it is asked for in the 
wrong line. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. There is no amendment on the 
bill. 

Mr. KINKAID. Not on the bill, but it is in the report. I 
ask. unanimous consent that the amendment be made in accord- 
ance with the recommendation of the committee, except that it 
be placed in line 17, page 2, after the word “ lands” and before 
the semicolon following the word “ lands.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the amend- 
ment. , 

Mr. KINKAID. Line 17, page 2, that the amendment be made 
between the word “lands” and the semicolon following the 
word “ lands.” 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 2. line 17, after the word “ lands,” in- 
sert the words im addition to the portion of such appropriation other- 
wise allowed by law for resurveys aud retracements.“ 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I shall not object to the 
amendment, but it is entirely unnecessary, and I do not know 
that it is entirely wise. The object of the Secretary im recom- 
mending this amendment is to increase his appropriation for 
this class of work. Under the.current law not to exceed 20 per 
cent of the survey funds may be used for resurveys and retrace- 

‘ments. The Secretary evidently wants a fund for this class of 
work in addition to that 20 per cent, and separate from it. Of 
course, if such an appropriation is made it would serve to sep- 
arate these expenditures from the other resurvey expenditures, 
but the effect of the amendment would be to prevent any sur- 
veys under this bill during the present fiscal year unless there 


was an additional appropriation made. There is not any reason 


why the 20 per cent of the survey fund that may be allotted for 
resurvey and retracements should not be used for this class of 
retracements as well as other classes of retracements. There is 
not any renson why the two elasses of resurveys or retracements 
should be kept separate as an item of appropriation. 

Mr. FOSTER. If this bill becomes a law without this amend- 
ment they would simply use this 20 per cent that they now have? 

Mr. MONDELL. Les. j 

Mr. FOSTER. If this were adopted 

Mr. MONDELL. It would be necessary to make another ap- 
propriation for this particular work, 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. KINKAID: Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. I would like to ask the gentleman from Wyo- 
ming a question. If this amendment was not adopted, he 
knows—as, of course, he does know, as he has expressed the 
opinion—that the expenses of these resurveys will consume en- 
tirely the available fund, leaving nothing with which to meet 
the Government's share as a supplement to the settlers’ deposit 
for resurveytig townships where the 50: per cent mark is ex- 


Mr. MONDELE. I am of the opinion that the 20 per cent is 


more than will be used for all classes of resurveys. There is 


now 20 per cent of $400,000. That is $80,000. That is available 


at this time for resurveys and retracements, and in my opinion 


it is entirely sufficient for resurveys and retracements for this 
year, both for this sort of retracements and the ordinary re- 
tracements. In that ease why should we hold up that sort of 
retracements until we can make appropriations at the begin- 
ning of the next fiscal year? i 

Mr. FOSTER. The Government does now make these resur- 
veys and retracements under the law? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes; where there is only 50 per cent of 
the land in private ownership. 

Mr. FOSTER. And this would only add another cluss in 
which now they are prohibited from doing it? 

Mr. MONDELL. They are not prohibited; but if there be 
more than §0 per cent in private ownership, they are not exe- 
cuted. But the moment we pass this law the appropriation for 
retracements becomes available for this work. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I wish to be recognized in 
favor of the amendment. There is 20 per cent of the general 
fund now available for retracements and resurveys of public 
lands. It was the intention that there should be available at 
all times 20 per cent of the general amount voted for resurveys 
that could be utilized for retracements and resurveys on the 
public lands where the Government directly was concerned. 
This bill is one for the benefit of private owners. 

Mr. MONDELL. All resurveys are for the benefit of private 
owners, 

Mr. STAFFORD. No; not all resurveys. The direct benefit 
under the present law is an aid to the Government to relocate 
the lines of the public lands. This law here is for the benefit 
of the private owners, and Congress should determine how 
much we should spend yearly for the benefit of those private 
owners in the way of resurveys of public lands in these town- 
ships where more than 50 per cent of the land is privately 
owned. ., 

Mr. FOSTER. Let me get it clear in my head. This law, as 
T understand, simply raises the amount of privately owned land 
in certain townships where they make the surveys. Now, they 
do this very thing, as I understand from the gentleman from 
Wyoming, under the present law. 

Mr. MONDELL, Let me illustrate: As I have just stated, 
under the law the Seeretary has the authority to resurvey if 90 
per cent of the lands have passed into private ownership. He 
has fixed an arbitrary 50 per cent. That is a rule; not the law. 
Now, assuming a township with 50 per cent of the land in pri- 
vate ownership, It may now be retraced and the Government 
pays all the cost. Under this law if 51 per cent of that town- 
ship were in private ownership, then the private owners would 
pay for the 51 per cent and the Government would only pay 
for the 49 per cent. The Government under the present law 
pays for the resurvey of private lands as well as of public lands. 
Under this bill the Government pays for nothing but the re- 
survey of the public lands, and there is not any reason why those 
two classes of retracements should be under separate provisions 


of appropriations. This is a much more satisfactory piece of 


legislation from the standpoint of the guardians of the Public 
Treasury than the general law, because under this we pay for 
nothing except for the survey of Uncle Sam's land, while under 
the present law we pay for surveying both Uncle Sam's land and 
the private owner's land. 

Mr. STAFFORD. This bill primarily is for the benefit of the 
private owner of formerly Government-owned land. Now, where 


| more than 50 per cent is in private ownership it is proposed that 


the Government should undertake this work, but the expense 
should be borne by the private owners, so far as the private- 
owned land is concerned, and by the Government so far as the 
remainder is concerned. The Government ought to control as to 
hew much should be voted for the resurveys from time to time, 
We can not tell how much shall be demanded, but we shoul! 
always know how much shall be voted for that purpose rather 
than allow the 20 per cent to be controlled always for the benefit 
of the private owners. 
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Mr. KINKAID. I only wish to say that I hope the amend- 
ment will be agreed to, in order to keep faith with the Secre- 
tary. of the Interior. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KINKAID. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. The genticman is a member of this com- 
mittee? 

Mr. KINKAID. No. 

Mr. WALSH. I thought the gentleman was. 

Mr. KENKAID. I regret to say I am not on that very fine 
ame active committee. 

Mr. WALSH. I understood tlie gentleman to say that he was 
offering. a committee amendment. 

Mr. KINKAID. TI said this was a committee amendment. 

Mr. WALSH. Then I should like to ask the gentleman who 
reported the bill from the committee whether or not the recom- 
mendation of the Secretary of the Interior was given eonsidera- 
tien by the committee? 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. It was; and when the report was 
handed in it was an oversight that a. copy of the amended bill 
Was not In. 

Mr. WALSH. It is true that the committee saw no objection. 
te this amendment? 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. The committee saw no objection to it, 
and recommended a favorable report of the bill with that under- 
standing. 

Mr. KINKAID. Unanimously: 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Yes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, and was accerdingly read the third time and passed. 


On motion of Mr. 'FIMBERLAKE, 2 motion to reconsider the vote 


by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 
BIRD RESERVATION IN CALIFORNIA AND OREGON. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (II. R. 10612) to restore to the public domain 
certain lands heretofore reserved for a bird reservation in 
Siskiyou. and Modoc Counties, Cal., and Klamath County, Oreg., 
und for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, out of deference to the gentle- 
man who is occupying the chair [Mr. Rakes), who therefore is 
not able to explain the provisions of the bill, I think the bill 
ought not to be considered to-day. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair hopes the gentle- 
man will not object on that account. 

Mr. WALSH. And, furthermore, it is a rather important 
measure, which ought. not to be considered by unanimous con- 
sent. ‘Therefore E object. 

Mr. MONDELL. I ask unanimous consent that the bill may 
remain on. the Unanimous Consent Calendar. 

Mr. WALSH. I shall object unless it goes to the foot of the 
emendar. 

Mr. MONDELL. I accept the gentleman's amendment if he 
insists 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Wyoming, acceded to by the gen- 
Hemar from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH], that the bill go to the 
foot of the calendar and remain on the calendar? 

There was no objeetion. 


EANDS. AT YELLOWSTONE, MONT., FOR HOTEL PURPOSES. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 41) to authorize the sale of certain lands at or 
near Yellowstone, Mont., for hotel and other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

‘The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, I think some 
explanation ought to be given as to the reason for making a 
preferment of the Oregon Short Line Railroad Co. to purchase 
some public land at 825 an acre for hotel purposes. 

Mr. EVANS. Mr. Speaker, a branch of the Oregon Short Line 
Railroad terminates at the border line of the Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park. This is one of the entrances to the park. Thou- 
sands of tourists are transported to the park along that line of 
read. ‘The terminus fs in a forest reserve. There is no land 
there to be acquired in private ownership, and it seems rather 
necessary that hotel facilities be constructed for the con- 
venience of the traveling publie whe go into that park. For 
that reasen a bill was introduced permitting the railread com- 
pany to purchase from the Government about 126 acres, as 1 


recollect, for hotel purposes. The land is not valuable. In the 
public market it probably would not sell fer $5 an acre. The 
bill provides that it shall be sold upon appraisement at a price 
not less than $25 per acre, 

Mr. FOSTER. Is this a short-line railroad that runs in there? 

Mr. EVANS. It is a branch of the Oregon Short Line. 

Mr. FOSTER. Has the Government taken that over? 

Mr. EVANS. The Government has taken over what is known 
as the Oregon Short Line Road, 

Mr. FOSTER. I know; but did it take over this branch line? 

Mr. EVANS. I can not say. I do not know. 

Mr. FOSTER. So the gentleman does not know whether the 
Government, in the operation of this railroad, desires this land 
for this purpose or not? 

Mr. EVANS. No; I could not say as to that. 

Mr. FOSTER. Why do they need such a large number of 
acres: of land? 

Mr. EVANS, One hundred and twenty-five acres for track 
purposes, yard purposes, and hotel purposes at a park is not a 
great acreage, in my judgment. 

Mr. FOSTER. To save my life I can not see why the railroad 
company should need 125 acres‘of land there. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman from Montana is in error as 
to the number of acres. It is 88.2 acres. 

Mr. EVANS. I think it was originally 126 acres, but the 
amount was reduced by one 40-aere tract. 

Mr. FOSTER. How can they use that much land? 

Mr. EVANS. The report states that some Y tracks are to be 
changed in the yard. The railroad runs through a wild country 
to this national park, and the operation of the hotel is to be 
under the control of the Secretary of the Interior, It seems to 
me that it is a meritorious proposition. 

Mr. FOSTER. I am not familiar with the location of this 
line. This is the terminus of the railread? 

Mr. EVANS. Tes. 

Mr. FOSTER. Close to the national park? 

Mr. EVANS. Yes. 

Mr. FOSTER. How far from the entrance? 

Mr. EVANS. I think it is within a mile or so, or very close 
to the line. There are three entrances to the park, one from 
the north, one from the west, and at Cody from the east. 

Mr. FOSTER. This is the Oregon Short Line? 

Mr. EVANS. This is the Oregon Short Line. People coming 
from Salt Lake and Denver up that road come to that entrance 
to the park on the Union Pacific. The Oregon Short Line is u 
branch of the Union Pacifie system. 

Mr. FOSTER. Would this give them all the best laud there 
is there, that is owned by the Government and accessible to the 
entrance to this park? 

Mr. EVANS. Individually I could not tell you. I have never 
been on the ground. This is a part of a forest reserve. I think 
there are millions of acres of land just like this there. There 
is an entrance into the park there because the road is built up to 
that point and it hauls its passengers there. 

ene This is giving the railroad a monopoly, is 
it not 

Mr. EVANS. I do not think so. Of course, it is giving a mo- 
nopoly of the land in private ownership, muse the rest of it 
is public land. 

Mr: FOSTER. But that would give them ali the land sur- 
rounding the terminus of the railroad. 

Mr. EVANS. Yes; it would give them 80 acres, or whatever 
this bill covers. 

Mr. FOSTER. Is the gentleman of the opinion that granting 
that much land to the railroad. would at all interfere with the 
travel to and from the park? 

Mr: EVANS. If it was not granted, or if it was granted? 

Mr. FOSTER. If it was granted. 

Mr. EVANS. It would not only not interfere, but it would 
encourage travel to the park. 

The railroad company is not willing to build a hotel on 
the public domain. They want to put a million dollars into 
the: hotel for the aceommodation of the public: They think 
they are entitled to the land before they put the money in it. 
If some one else wants to put a hotel there they could not do 
so, because they have no title, unless they put it on contiguous 
land. 

Mr. FOSTER. They would be some distance from the rail- 
read. 

Mr. EVANS. Yes. 

Mr: FOSTER. It is the gentleman’s opinion that this would 
not interfere with the rights of the public and would give them 
no monopoly, but that it is merely for the convenience of entry 
of people into the park? 

Mr. EVANS. Yes. 
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Mr. RAKER, 

Mr. EVANS. Certainly. 

Mr. RAKER. In looking over this some time ago I was won- 
dering whether or pot the proviso on page 2, line 14— 

Provided, however, That any hotel erected on said lands shall be 
operated by the said Oregon Short Line Railroad Co., or its successors 
in interest, under such rules and regulations as the Secretary of the 
Interior may prescribe for the conduct and operation of hotels within 
the Yellowstone National Park. 

This gives the title absolute in fee to the railroad company. 
The railroad company may transfer its rights to a transferee, 
who is therefore not under the jurisdiction of the Secretary of 
the Interior at all, who can handle the hotel as he or they may 
see fit. I wondered, as it is the entrance to the park and blocks 
the way for anybody else, whether or not the gentleman would 
object to an amendment that this condition should be inserted 
in the patent—that the hotel property, whether run by this 
company or its successors in interest, should be always under 
the supervision and control of the Secretary of the Interior, 
and that the provision should be inserted in the patent. That 
is a provision we have inserted in other patents. 

Mr. EVANS. I have no objection, but I think it is wholly un- 
necessary. 

Mr. RAKER. The gentleman can see that this is a grant in 
fee, and the very moment they get the patent they can transfer 
it to anybody else and the transferee would not be under the 
jurisdiction of the Secretary of the Interior, 

Mr. EVANS. The bill provides— : 

That any hotel erected on said lands shall be operated by the said 
Oregon Short Line Railroad Co., or its successors in interest, under 
such rules and regulations as the Secre of the Interior may prescribe 
. conduct and operation of hotels within the Yellowstone National 

Mr, FOSTER. That would put it under the same regulation 
as the hotels in the park are under. 

Mr. EVANS. I am perfectly willing that the gentleman 
should put in any amendment that he thinks makes it clear 
that the Secretary will always have control over the hotel, but 
I think it is there now. 

Mr. RAKER. What is there to bind the successors? 

Mr. EVANS. The law itself. 

Mr. RAKER. There is not a thing in the patent with refer- 
ence to it. 

Mr. EVANS. Has the gentleman any amendment to offer? 

Mr. RAKER. I did have, but not knowing that this would 
come up at this moment I have not it here. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. I object. 

Mr. EVANS. Will the gentleman permit the bill to remain 
on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent? 

Mr. WALSH. I have no objection, Mr. Speaker, to its hold- 
ing its place on the calendar, as I understand the gentleman 
wants to call it up some time later in the day. 


PUBLIC-LAND ENTRIES. 


Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the 
rules and pass the bill (H. R. 78) to validate certain public-land 
entries. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota moves to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


A bill (II. R. 78) to validate certain public-land entries. 


Be it enacted, ctc., That all entries heretofore erroneously allowed 
for lands opened to entry under the act approved February 20, 1904 
(33 Stat. L., p. 46), and the act of February 16, 1911 (36 Stat. L.. 
p. 913), to persons who had prenosy exhausted their homestead rights, 
are hereby ratified and corfirmed; and any such entry which has n 
canceled for the reason given shall be reinstated in the absence of con- 
flicts and proceed to patent upon compliance with the law under which 
the entry was made. 

The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. WALSH. I demand a second. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I ask unanimous consent that a second 
be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent that a second be considered as ordered, Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, this bill affects the entry 
of 14 settlers upon what is known as ceded Indian lands in 
northern Minnesota. These lands were originally opened under 
the act passed in February, 1904, which act provided that they 
should be sold to persons who would apply under the homestead 
law at not Jess than $4 an acre, and the right to take them was 
put up at auction; anybody that wanted to give any more had 
an opportunity to bid, and so some of the land was sold for more 
than $4 an acre. The act provided that in view of the high 


Will the gentleman yield? 


price the bidders might be qualified, although they had ex- 


hausted their homestead right. The result was that many 
went in and bought these lands and some of them remained un- 
sold. They were swamp lands, and two years later there was 
an act passed providing for a drainage survey. The lands un- 
sold were withdrawn in order that the drainage act might be 
executed. Three years later the Indian appropriation act pro- 
vided that these same lands would be thereafter open to home- 
stead settlers under the homestead law. 

The homestead laws as administered by the register and re- 
ceiver was supposed to be the original act of 1904, which gave 
them the right to take a homestead, although they had ex- 
hausted their rights. The register and receiver accepted filings 
from 14 settlers who had stated in the original papers that they 
had exhausted their rights. They were allowed to enter and 
to make improvements, and they have done so, and the pay- 
ments were made in installments. Most of these settlers have 
paid for the land in full at these high prices of from four to 
seven or eight dollars an acre. 

When they made their final proof, or at least one or two of 
them did, and offered the balance, the last installment, the 
matter went to Washington, and here the Interior Department 
discovered that in the law they did not refer to the homestead 
law under which they were opened in the first place, where they 
would have been qualified, but said that that must mean the 
general homestead law, and consequently by that reasoning they 
arrived at the conclusion that the register and receiver had 
wrongfully allowed these men to take their homesteads and 
make improvements and pay for their lands; and the Secretary 
of the Interior in a letter to me suggested that the only relief 
was to apply to Congress. The Secretary of the Interior recog- 
nized the equity of those cases by suspending adverse action and 
recommending congressional action. Hence this bill. The 
Public Lands Committee of the House has unanimously reported 
the bill, and it is on the calendar. The Senate Committee on 
Public Lands and the Senate passed a bill identical with this, 
and the settlers have now been waiting for quite a long time 
and are in real distress unless their homes can be saved to them. 
Some of them have paid in full and some of them have paid in 
part. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. The only question involved is this: The 
original law provided that former homestead entry should not be 
a bar to a purchase entry. z 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. That is the usual provision? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. The second law passed covering these lands 
did not contain that provision? 

Mr. STEENERSON. No; it simply said, “ under the homc- 
stead law.” 

Mr. MONDELL. Although it was undoubtedly the view of the 
committee that passed it that it would be interpreted as the first 
law was, which is the usual form of that sort of legislation. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. But the department hewed close to the line 
and held that inasmuch as no reference was made to a former 
homestead entry, therefore the entryman who had made a 
former entry was barred. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL, Now, this relieves those entrymen and puts 
them in the same position of the entrymen who entered under 
the law, in the first place. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes; and the register and receiver of 
the United States Land Office took the same view that the gen- 
tleman has suggested. 8 

Mr. MONDELL. In other words, all the Government officials 
believed these men were within their rights until they had paid 
their money and resided on the land and improved it and the 
cases came here to the Land Office. 

Mr. STEENERSON. They have not only built houses and 
lived upon the land but they have paid their share of the cost 
of ditches, costing $7 and $8 an acre, besides. 

Mr. WALSH. How did these entries come to be allowed 
erroneously under the drainage law? Who is at fault for that? 

Mr. STEENERSON. The drainage law is an act of Con- 
gress. 

Mr. WALSH. And these entries were allowed under that 
act? 

Mr. STEENERSON, Only a part of these entries were made 
under the drainage law of May 20, 1908, and the Secretary rec- 
ommended that the bill as originally introduced be changed so 
as to include those as well. That is what is known as the 
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Volstend Act. That provides that the entryman shall pay and 
that the amount paid shall go to the Indians, whatever it may 
be, $4 or $5 or $6 an acre, and that he shall also pay the drain- 
age cost imposed under the State law for the reclamation of 
these lands, and then get title. 

The drainage law there referred to did not contain this quali- 
ficution that the original act of 1904 did, which the gentleman 
from Wyoming [Mr. Moxpzwi suggested. Therefore the regis- 
ter and receiver assumed they were qualified under the original 
act that opened this reservation, the act of 1904. 

Mr. WALSH. The register and receiver made the error. 

Mr. STEENERSON. The register and receiver made the 
error, as well as the local lawyers, and your humble servant as 
well. It was supposed that the bill would give these settlers 
the same rights as those who entered under the uct of February 
20, 1904, but the wise lawyers in the Interior Department dis- 
covered this point after, as has been stated, the men had lived 
on the land the full time and had made their.payments and had 
complied with the law in every respect. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman stated that $4 an acre was 
rather a high price. 

Mr. STEENERSON. It was for these lands, for the reason 
that they were swamp lands, and before any of them were fit 
for anything the State authorities had to lay out ditches which 
in some cases cost as high as $10 an acre for each tract, and 
they had to improve the river that was the outlet; and they 
levied heavy drainage taxes on these Jands in addition to the 
$4 that went to the Indians. The $4 was the minimum sum. 
Some of them were sold for more than $4. 

Mr. WALSH. These were entered as homesteads? 

Mr. STEENERSON, It was in this way: They were ceded 
Indian lauds and they were to be paid for, and in addition to 
paying for them they were to comply with the homestead law. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on suspending the rules 
and passing the bill. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unnnimous consent 
to substitute for this bill the bill S. 4555, an identical Senate 
bill which has been passed by the Senate. That will avoid our 
having to go back to the Senate. . 

Mr. FOSTER. Is it exactly in the same language? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Exactly; word for word. Senator K- 
1Loce introduced it and had it reported. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent to substitute the Senate bill, which is on the 
Speaker's table. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I do not remember whether the 
Tiouse bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Yes; it was read. The question is on sus- 
pending the rule 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I think the Senate bill should 


be read. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the Senate bill. 
The Clerk read ns follows: 


An act (S. 4555) to validate certain ‘publicland entries. 

Be it enacted, ctc., That all entries heretofore erroneously ae cite for 
lands opened to en U act the act approved February 20, 1904 (33 
Stat. L., p. 46), = e act of February 16, 1911 (36 Nat. 1. . 913), 
to persons who bad reviously exhausted their homestead ris ts, are 
hereby ratifica and e : und any such entry which has been nn 
ecled for the reason given ‘shall be reinstated in the absence 
flicts and proceed to patent upon compliance with the law under which: 
the entry was made. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on suspending the rules 
and passing the bill. 
The question was taken; and two-thirds haying voted in favor 
thereof, the rules were suspended and the bill was 
The House bill No. 78 of similar tenor was ordered to lie upon 
the table. 
EMPLOYEES TIABLE TO MILITARY SERVICE. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following communi- 
cation. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Unirep States Strirrrene Non 
Weshington, July 9. 1918, 
The CLERK HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES. 
United States Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Siu: In compliance with the provisions of the Honse of Representa- 
tives resolution No, 383, I take pleasure in submitting a statement 
showing the names, addresses, and character of work of all Pema bet 
of the United States Ship ing Board and the Division of oven 2 
ow pi pata Fleet Corporation, who have been given . yai poner 

tion 
FET shall also submit at the very earliest moment a statement showing 
the same information relative to all other employces of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation. The statement is now in the course of preparation, 

Very truly, sou 
LESTER SISLER, Scoretary. 


Employees of ‘the United States Shippin or whom deferred 
classification has been — oa ed and ik f 


owel. 


Length of 
time in serv- 
ce, sinco 
T A 19, 191 
cago, In W 
200 est tener Ben. RO ERETT Aug. 1,1917 
Henderson, Gerald Monadnock, N. II.. do Mar. 19,1917 
" „ Whit-] Hamilton, N. .. 00 2 
mee May 2 1917 
Welch, J atah D a ota showers K June 10 1917 
x son V.. Auditor of Board Dis- | Apr. 16,1917 
“Nw, Washington, bursements. 
Weist, Wm. D., Ir. A ment 2, 204 F to disburs- Mar. 10, 1917 
ö ad Wash- 
ask, C. G. sit 0 July 16, 1917 
Washington, 
Gendron, U. . 110 Euclid Street, May —,1917 
Washington, D. C. 
Bailey, R. H... . 149 Fairmont Street Apr. 4,1917 
8 Washington, 
Barber, John E. * —— 8 July 27, 1917 
“a a 
Roberts, L. R.. 100% G Street, Wash- Head, Malis and Files.] Aug. 27, 1917 


ington, D. C. 


Employees of the Division of Operations, United States Shi; Board 
83 Fleet 8 for whom deferred classi aalen hag 
been requested and 


— — ay of 
Name, Character of work. | time in serv- 
ice, since— 
Anderson, Clarence J| Kenilworth, N. J. A 8 Feb. 1, 1918 
Banvard, James G. 1025 Carroll Street, 9 De- Aug. 16, 1917 
. ittment. 
Blake, Edward I . J Detroit, Mich.: 260 | Auditor (schlior) Mar. 4,1018 
West 86th Street, 
: New York City. 
Brandwein, David S| 545 West 142d Street, . Dec. 26,1917 
New York City. 
Bell, Howard K.. 7 Auditor at New Lon- | Jan. 1, 1918 
* Coun., office. 
Brumbaugh, Em- | 1356 East 2lst iterviewing and set- | Feb. 1, 1918 
8. q „ N med 55 steam- 
nn Addison , | Assistant psymaster..| May 15,1018 
Bosworth, Alvin.... Bookkeeper. .......... May 22,1918 
B hs, Benja- A nET Auditor at port of] Jan. 1,1919 
:| Burrong' or a 
min. Brooklyn, N. V. 8 ‘Nova Sco- a 
Comet, Richard W. . 1323 Nostrand Avenue, per 3 Apr. 8, 1918 
Cavanaugh, Georgo:| ‘Detroit, M Auditor (janior)......] Mar. 16, 1918 
A. = West 110th Street, 4 3 
Doyle, Joseph . c eee rere 
Du Lac, William D. Auditor (junior) Do. 
Demschak, Henry L. Assistant paymaster . Mar. 13, 1918 
Davidson, Jesse J. (Not yet on E mer June, — 1918 
Eichhorn, Karl K. Pi Auditor, New Vork Feb. 1, 1918 
a à 
Ernst, Bradford L.. Auditor Gunior) ness Mar. 1,198 
Fritz, Paul J........ 410 Auditor (senior)...... Feb. 10, 1928 
Goldberg, M. Benja- Clerk in voucher de- Dec. 26, 1917 
win. partment. 
Hanley, Robert J... Chief auditor, ts Doc. 11,1917 
tioned steamsh. 
Toff, Charles N. Auditor (jmnior)...... Mar. 15,1918 
Hartman, Ernest F. Assistant paymaster Do. 
Hammel, Joseph F. 200 West Bighty-<ixth Auditor (Junior)... . . Mar. 25,1918 
Strect, New Y 


City. 
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Employees of the Division of O tions, United States Shipping Board, | Employccs o, — Dae Division e. Ft. 
nee 5 Emergency leet Corp ins Payo E oy Hy 108 1 United ates BMpping Beeri, 


oration, eto.—Con eto, —Contini 


Length of 
Name. Home address. Character of work. | time in serv- Character of work. 13 ae 3 
ice, since— ice, sine 
Hill, Albert R.....--| 517 West One hundred | Auditor (senior)....... Feb. 18,1918 
and ſorty-second 
oie” New York z è 
Irwin, Walter C. — 1 Bain Street, Auditor (junior)....... Mar. 26, 1918 
* 1% Somers Skreet, | Assistant to chief of | Jan. 15,1918 
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- The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. What becomes of these reports 
of these various departments in reference to these exemptions? 

The SPEAKER, They are printed in the Rxconb by agree- 
ment here two or three weeks ago and they lie upon the 
Speaker’s table, and after all come in they are to be referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs except the one from the 
Navy Department. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I hope that committee will report 
on them. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask unanimous consent 
further to extend my remarks on the water-power bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make a similar 


request. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. s 


INCREASE OF PENSIONS FOR LOSS OF LIMBS IN MILITARY OR NAYAL 
SERVICE, 


Mr, LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules 
and pass the bill H. R. 6421, commonly known as the maimed 
soldiers’ bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (II. R. 6421) to increase the pensions of those who have lost 
limbs or have been totally disabled in the same in the military or 
naval service of the United States. 

Be it cnacted, cto., That from and after the passage of this act all 
persons on the pension roll, and all sons he r granted a pension, 
who while in the military or naval service of the United States, and 
in the line of duty, shall have lost one hand or one foot, or have been 
totally disabled in the same, shal) receive a pension at the rate of $65 
per month; and that all persons who in like manner shall have lost an 
arm at or above the elbow, or a leg at or above the knee, or have been 
totally disabled in the same, or where there has been an excision or 
resection of any per of the bones of the arm or leg, or of the elbow or 
knee joints, or where there is an ankylosis of either of said joints, shall 
receive a pension at the rate of $70 per month; and that all persons 
who in like manner sball have lost an arm at the shoulder, or a leg at 
the hip joint, or so near the shoulder or hip joint, or where the same is 
in each a condition as to prevent the use of an artificial limb, or have 
been totally disabled in the same, or where there has been an excision 
or resection of any part of the humerus or femur or of the shoulder 
or hip joint, or where there is ankylosis of either of said joints shall 
receive a pension at the rate of $75 per month; and that all persons 
who in like manner shall have lost one hand and one foot, or have been 
totally disabled in the same, or where there has been an excision or 
resection of any part of the arm or leg, or where there is an ankylosis 
of any of the joints of said arm or leg, shall receive a pension at the 
rate of $100 per month; and that all pee who in like manner shall 
have lost both hands or both feet, or have been totally disabled in the 
same or where there has been an excision or resection of any part of 
the bones or joints of either of said arms or legs, or where there is an 
ankylosis of any of the joints of said arms or legs, shall receive a pen- 
sion at the rate of $1 per month; and that all persons who in like 
manner shall have lost both arms and both legs, or have been totally 
disabled in the same, or where there has been an excision or resection 
of any part of the bones or of the joints of either of said arms or legs, 
shall receive a pension at the rate of $150 per month: Provided, how- 
ever, That this act shall not be so construed as to reduce any pension 
under any act public or private. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, this is a very important bill, 
increasing the expenditures of the Government hundreds of 
thousands of dollars, and I think a quorum should be present 
for its consideration, and therefore I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present, and evidently 
there is not. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House do now adjourn, 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
withhold that for a moment, in order to enable me to make a 
parliamentary inquiry? 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman will state it. 

Mr, TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask, 
where a Member has asked permission to extend and revise his 
remarks and has not yet done so, under the rule we have adopted 
to-day can he put a speech of that kind in the Recorp hereafter? 

The SPEAKER. Why, if a Member gets general leave te 
extend his remarks in the Recorp he can extend them any time 
between now and the 4th of next Mareh. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. What I mean is, where a Member 
has already made n speech and held it out and asked to revise 
and extend it in the Recorp, can he now drop it in the basket on 
either Monday or Thursday? 

The SPEAKER. Unless there is some time limit, the privi- 
lege extends to the 4th of next March. 


LVI——580 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. 


And he can put it in at any time? 

The SPEAKER. At any time you please. The gentleman 
from Tennessee moves that the House do now adjourn—— 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman withhold 
that for a moment? 

Mr, GARRETT of Tennessee. For what purpose? 

Mr. LANGLEY. For the purpose of enabling me to present a 
parliamentary inquiry. I would like to know if, under the rules, 
I can withdraw my motion, since I know we can not get a 
quorum, and substitute a motion to suspend the rules and pass 
the Army nurse bill, which is on the calendar, also, and to which 
I know there can be no objection, as it only involves a few 
thousand dollars and justice to 151 heroines of the Civil War 
who are in need, many of them suffering for the necessaries of 
life, and who should have been included in the act of October G, 
1917, increasing widows’ pensions? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. What is that? 

Mr. LANGLEY. I wanted to know if I can substitute this 
nurse bill if the gentleman will withdraw his motion to adjourn 
and the gentleman from Wisconsin his point of no quorum? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has already announced that there 
Is no quorum present, 

Mr. LANGLEY. I am sorry to be the innocent cause of in- 
terfering with other gentlemen who are waiting to get recogni- 
tion, but I had hoped that there would be no objection to either 
bill and that I could get them both through to-day. I will bring 
them up again after the recess, 

ADJOURNMENT. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee moves that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 3 o'clock and 84 
minutes p. m.) the House, under its previous order, adjourned 
until Thursday, July 18, 1918, at 12 o'clock noon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS, 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee, from the Committee on Ways and 
Means, to which was referred the bill (II. R. 12704) to authorize 
the importation without the payment of duty of sundry articles 
for the American National Red Cross, to be donated or used by it 
solely to or for the benefit of the land or naval forces of the 
United States or its allies, or for the relief of the civilian popula- 
tion of the United States or its allies, reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 757), which said bill 
and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were infroduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. OSBORNE: A bill (H. R. 12722) amending an act to 
pension the survivors of certain Indian wars from January 1, 
1859, to January, 1891, inclusive, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CRISP: A bill (H. R. 12723) to provide for the en- 
trance into the civil service of veterans of the war with Ger- 
many; to the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

By Mr. HASTINGS: Resolution (H. Res. 420) to amend clause 
3, Rule XIII; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. CARY: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 816) calling for 
the immediate printing and binding in the form of eulogies with 
accompanying illustration of 17,100 copies of the proceedings on 
the unveiling of the statues of Kosciusko and Pulaski; to the 
Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. LOBECK: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Nebraska, favoring confiscation of all excess profits by the 
Government; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


inder clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRUMBAUGH: A bill (II. R. 12724) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Simon J. Fought; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions, 

By Mr. DENT: A bill (H. R. 12725) for the relief of James 
Gee; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. GOOD: A bill (II. R. 12726) granting an increase of 


pension to Tivis C. Simmons; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 12727) granting a pension to 
Thomas Newman; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LONERGAN: A bill (H. R. 12728) granting a pen- 
sion to Margaret Steele; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McARTHUR: A bill (H. R. 12729) for the relief of 
George Owens, John J. Bradley, William M. Godfrey, Rudolph 
G. Ebert, Herschel Tupes, William H. Sage, Charles L. Tostevin, 
Alta B. Spaulding, Grace E. Lewis, and Dolly Nuly; to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. OSBORNE: A bill (H. R. 12730) granting a pension 
to Mary E. Seabrook; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


+ Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BARNHART: Petition of citizens of Laporte, Ind., 
to give chiropractors medical status in the Army and Navy; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BURROUGHS: Petition of Miss Janet A. Adams and 
11,907 others, all citizens of the State of New Hampshire, in 
favor of war-time prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Also, petition of F. W. Baldwin and 6,312 others, all citizens 
and voters of the State of New Hampshire, in favor of war-time 
prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CLASSON: Petition of citizens of Wisconsin, asking 
that chiropractors be given the opportunity to work in the Medi- 
cal Corps of the Army and Navy; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: Petition of residents of Bur- 
lington, Kenosha, Lake Geneva, Rochester, and Honey Creek, 
all in the State of Wisconsin, asking Congress to enact House 
Dill 5118, giving a status to osteopaths and chiropractors in 
the Army and Navy; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. COSTELLO: Petition of chiropodists of the United 
States, favoring passage of House bill 5118; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ESCH: Petitions of sundry citizens of the State of 
Wisconsin, relative to House bill 5118, to give certain rights to 
osteopaths; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of citizens of Clark County, Wis., protesting 
against the repeal of the tax on oleomargarine; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. FREAR: Petition of citizens of Barron County, Wis., 
asking that House bill 5118 be so amended as to include chiro- 
practors, as well as osteopaths; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, petition signed by many citizens of the State of Wis- 
consin, asking for the enactment of war-prohibition legislation ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GOULD: Petitions of sundry citizens of the thirty- 
sixth congressional district of New York, favoring the passage 
‘of national war prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KAHN: Papers accompanying a bill granting a pen- 
sion to Thomas Newman; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: Telegrams from sundry business firms 
of Baltimore, Md., protesting against the passage of the Agricul- 
tural appropriation bill with the prohibition rider attached; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the Bank of Crisfieid, Crisfield, Md., protest- 
ing against the passage of Senate bill 4426; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. MAGEE: Petition of Robert A. Foley, Esq., and other 
citizens of Cortland, N. Y., favoring war prohibition ; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. OSBORNE: Petition of E. B. Reed and others, of 
Los Angeles, praying for enactment of legislation on prohibition; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROWLAND: Petition of chiropractors of Clearfield 
County, Pa., for rights equal to those already granted to the 
practitioners of osteopathy; to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

Also, petition of the Woman's Christian Temperance Union 
and others, of Rockton, Clearfield County, Pa., urging the pas- 
sige of war prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. , 

By Mr. ROCKER: Petition of Livingston County, Mo., citi- 
zens, fuvoring passage of House bill 5118, relative to the chiropo- 
dists of the United States; to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. SANDERS of New York: Petition of H. M. Clark, jr., 
V. M. Clark, Merrill Clark, S. R. Sipperly, L. J. Holcombe, B. F. 
Clark, I. D. tone, W. D. Holcombe, Carrie H. Clark, E. C. De 
Witt, E. L. C.ark, and C. S. Holcombe, all of Henrietta, N. I., 
fuvoriug war prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 


Also, petition of Robert E. Balty, J. P. Crosin, F. A. Dimmiek, 
V. C. Whipple, II. H. Fuller, and C. W. Thompson, all of Portage, 
— favoring war prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 
c a 

Also, petition of Louis B. Shay and Francis Hitchcock Shay, 
of Brockport, N. Y., favoring war prohibition ; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of A. D. Collister, of Bergen, N. V., and 17 
others, urging the passage ef a war prohibition measure; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Frank T. Marsh, C. E. Elmendorf, and Caro- 
line S. Marsh, all of Rochester, N. X., favoring war prohibition ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of J. W. Mills, H. J. Wright, C. F. Tibbitts, 
M. S. Hatch, L. F. Smith, H. E. Williams, Ora L. Dirby, L. M. 
Shaub, G. B. Hakes, J. S. Eaton, M. Mills, E. S. Boughton, II. L. 
Wright. G. J. Smith, R. B. Hatch, K. A. Mills, E. A. Willlams, 
II. H. Ford, and R. H. Ford, all of Albion, N. X., favoring war 
prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SHOUSE: Petition of citizens of Rice County, Kans., 
for a bill to provide for the substitution of the oath required of 
enlisted men for the oath required of oflicers; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SNELL: Petition ee J. M. Harwood and W. H. R. 
Nelson, both of North Bangor, N. V., favoring war prohibition; 
to the Committee on the J udiciary. 

Also, petition of Celia M. Pike. Mrs. Laidlaw, Jennie McCloy, 
Mrs. Henry Beach, Mrs. W. A. Freeman, Mrs. II. L. Smith, Mrs. 
F. A. Cumins, Mrs. A. B. Richardson, Mrs. C. A. Hott, and Ruby 
M. Tabor, all of Gouverneur, N. V., favering war prohibition; 
to the Cemmittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Epworth Leagne, representing the young 
people of the First Methodist Episcopal Church of Keeseyille, 
N. X., favoring war prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. VARE: Memorial of the Lumberman's Exchange, in 
favor of war-time prohibition, providing that compensation is 
pha for property confiscated; to the Committee on the Judi- 


gtd Mr. WHITE of Maine: Petition of Victory Lodge, No. 308, 
Independent Order of Good Templars, of Lisbon Falls, Me., pray- 
ing for war prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE. 
Tiırorspay, July 18, 1918. 


Bishop Yeshiyasu Hiraiwa, D. D., of Tokyo, Japan, 
the following prafer: ' 

Almighty God, the Maker of heaven and earth, the Father of 
all mankind, Ruler of the whole nations upon the earth, we 
come before Thee and assemble in Thy own holy name. 

Thou hast trusted great things concerning the paman race 
especially tọ the hands of this great Nation. We beg Thy 
special guidance and pray for the wisdom from on high snd for 
mercy. Bless President Wilson and all advisers of him at 
this most troublesome and critical time in the world's history; 
comfort and strengthen him in all the things he undertakes to 
establish the peace and righteousness in this country, os well 
as in all the countries now concerned. We ask also that Thy 
blessing be upon Congress, and especially upon this body. 
Guide them in their deliberations and consideration of the 
things pertaining to the Nation. Bless and guide all of those 
who are in authority. Have mercy upon us all and be near us, 
within us, behind us, and in the midst of us. 

We ask it in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, who died 
for us all. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Monday, July 15, 1918. was 
read and approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by G. F. 
Turner, one of its clerks, announced that the House had lasset 
the bill (S. 4555) to validate certain public-land entries. 

The message also announced that the House had pusscil the 
bill (S. 4723) granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Nayy and 
of wars other than the Civil War, and to certain widows and 
dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors, with amend- 
ments, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House, insists upon 
its amendments to the bill (S. 4194) granting pensions aud in- 
crease of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil 
War and certain widows and dependent relatives of such sol- 
diers and sailors, disagreed to by the Senate, agrees to the con- 


offered 
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fereme asked for by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. SHOUsSE, Mr. 
LONERGAN, and Mr. LANGLEY managers at the conference on the 
part of the House. 

The message also announced that the House insists upon its 
amendments to the bill (S. 4543) granting pensions and in- 
crease of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil 
War and certain widows and dependent relatives of such sol- 
diers and sailors, disagreed to by the Senate, agrees to the con- 
ference asked for by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. SHovusr, Mr. 
Lonercan, and Mr. LANGLEY managers at the conference on the 
part of the House. 

The message further announced that the House insists upon 
its amendments to the bill (S. 4722) granting pensions and in- 
crease of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil 
War and certain widows and dependent relatives of such sol- 
diers and sailors, disagreed to by the Senate, agrees to the 
conference asked for by the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. SHouse, Mr. 
LoNundAN, and Mr, LANGrry managers at the conference on the 
part of the House. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: i 

H. R. 7236. An act to amend an act to permit the use of the 
right of way through the public lands for tramroads, canals, 
and reservoirs, and for other purposes, approved May 11, 
1898: 

H. R. 8004. An act authorizing the resurvey or retracement 
of lands heretofore returned as surveyed public lands of the 
United States under certain conditions; and 

H. R. 10818. An act to authorize the county of Loudon, in 
the State of Tennessee, to construct a bridge across the Ten- 
nessee River near Loudon, Tenn. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I am in receipt of a telegram, 
which consists of only one line, which I ask to read to the Senate. 
It is dated Sarles, N. Dak; July 18, 1918, and is addressed to 
myself. It reads as follows: 

We want your support in passing the $2.40 wheat bill over the 
President's veto. 

The telegram is signed Cypress Farmers’ Club, of 93 mem- 
bers, Sarles, N. Dak.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to address the Sen- 
ate for 15 or 20 minutes. I shall not do so at this particular 
time while it is out of order, but I hope that I may be given at 
least 15 or 20 minutes when the morning business shall have 
been concluded. 

Mr. SMOOT. Before it is concluded. 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes; before morning business has closed. 

Mr. GORE. I should like to admonish the Senator from 
North Dakota that he had better inject his remarks before the 
morning hour is concluded, 

Mr. GRONNA. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Banxueap in the chair). 
The Senator will state it. 

Mr. GRONNA. Is it in order now to address the Senate upon 
the petition? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is of the opinion 
that, under the unanimous-consent agreement, nothing can be 
done except such as is provided for in that agreement; but the 
Chair is of the opinion that by unanimous consent of the Senate 
Senators may address the Senate when no special business is 
involved. 

Mr. GRONNA. I simply desire to explain this petition, Mr. 
President, and I ask unanimous consent to do so now. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, will the Senator from North 
Dakota allow just one moment for a petition to be introduced? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I have asked the Senator from 
North Dakota to yield to me merely for the purpose of present- 
ing a petition. I present a petition, and I ask that it take the 
proper course. 

Mr. President, I desire to ask the attention of the Senator from 
Utah IMr. Sarcoor], and also the attention of the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. Furrcier], to the fact that this petition, I am in- 
formed by a committee of citizens of the city of Chicago, is a 
mere copy of one which has been presented to the other House 
and has been printed in the Recorp of the House proceedings. 
It is asked that this petition be printed in the CONGRES§ION AT. 
Reconp. It would occupy, evidently, what is called a Stick.“ 
The signatures to it I do not ask to have printed in the RECORD, 
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but I respectfully ask, if it is in order, that the body of the 
petition be printed in the Record. If it is in order, I should like 
to have that done. If it is not, I will follow the rule. I do not 
insist on any exception. 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to ask the Senator from Illinois if the 
petition has already been printed in the RECORD? 

Mr. LEWIS. I do not know. I will quote very literally. 
The petitioners state that the Speaker of the House and others 
presented this petition, and said it had been agreed that it should 
go into the ConGREssIoNAn Recor. Of that I do not know; but 
the petitioners ask that it be printed in the Recorp, The peti- 
tion is respecting Irish freedom. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection to the petition going into 
the Recor», provided it has not already been printed in the pro- 
ceedings of the other House. 

Mr. LEWIS. Then, if this goes in first, I will endeavor to 
seek to intercept the other, so that it will not be printed twice. 
I ask that the petition be printed in the Rxconb without the 
signatures. The petition states that it contains 600,000 signa- 
tures. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Does the Senator from Illinois ask that 
the names be printed in the RECORD? 

Mr. LEWIS. No; but I should like that, instead of printing 
the names, the Senate would allow the words to be inserted as 
written at the edge of the petition—that it contains 600,000 sig- 
natures. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. As I understand, this is in the 
nature of a petition of a legislative body? Is that correct? 

Mr. LEWIS. It is a petition concerning the recognition for 
what is spoken of as “Irish freedom” from the viewpoint of 
those who prepared the petition. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. By whom is the petition signed? 

Mr. LEWIS. By American cifizens, mostly Irishmen, who are 
citizens of Chicago. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The only reason I asked the 
question was that this morning I received a petition with the 
request that it be printed in the Recorp. I will not ask that that 
be done because of the action of the Senate, and I wrote the 
parties that the Senate had adopted the policy not to print 
such matters in the Record. I do not myself like to object. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to ask the Senator from Illinois if he 
will not allow this petition to be referred to the Committee on 
Printing, and then, if it is proper that it should be printed, we 
can so report? 5 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, if it is the idea of the Com- 
mittee on Printing that this petition should first be referred to 
that committee to determine whether or not it shall be printed 
in the Recorp, of course I yield. I know the rule, and I favored 
it. Later I shall ask to have the petition printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I think we might have the 
petition presented by the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis] 
read, and then other Senators will know whether it is a similar 
petition to those which have been sent to them for presentation. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I am opposed to the reading of 
the petition. I may be in error, but I believe there is an at- 
tempt being made to embarrass one of our allies—Great Britain. 
There are a few traitors in our country calling themselves 
Irishmen, who have been willing to cooperate with Germany to 
injure Great Britain and thus injure our own country, A 
propaganda has been attempted here by Sinn Fieners against 
our ally, and I am opposed to anything being done by 
our Government at this time that could be regarded as an 
assault upon Great Britain. I am afraid this petition will be 
regarded as an attempt to assail our ally and construed as 
being in line with the anti-British propaganda just referred to. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, there may be objections to the 
petition being printed, in view of the rule we have respecting 
matters going into the Recorp, and it may be that the senior 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] is accurate in his wish and 
in the expression that it should first go to the Committee on 
Printing to determine as to the question of printing, but I can 
not allow the expression of the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Kıxçg] to remain as having any application to any people sign- 
ing this petition who are residents of the city of Chicago. My 
city does not hold any traitors; and these Irish people, I can 
assure the Senate, are as loyal as and are not excelled in their 
patriotism by any human beings anywhere in the world. If 
there are others who may be termed “traitors” in the United 
States elsewhere I do not know, but I should hate to feel that 
any petition which I presented here carried with it the stigma 
that could be impugned with the suggestion that the eminent 
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junior Senator from Utah has addressed to some whom I do 


not know. ‘ 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The petition will be referred 
to the Committee on Printing. É 


Mr. JONES of Washington presented a petition of sundry ' 


citizens of Seattle, Wash., remonstrating against the enactment 
of legislation appointing a national day for supplication and 


prayer for the success of our arms in the present war, which was 


referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. WARREN presented resolutions adopted at a meeting of 
sundry citizens of Wyoming, favoring the enactment of further 
prohibition legislation as a war measure, which were ordered to 
He on the table. 

Mr. MYERS presented a petition of the Chamber of Com- 


merce, of Red Lodge, Mont., praying for the creation of a cen- 


trulized Federal authority to determine and direct the highway 
policy of the United States, which was referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Red Lodge, Mont., and a petition of the Chamber of Commerce 
and Agriculture of Glasgow, Mont., praying for a Federal inves- 
tigntion of the high prices of gasoline and other petroleum prod- 
ucts, which were referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

Mr. CURTIS presented a petition of the congregation of the 
First Congregational Church of Bruce, Wis., praying for na- 
tional prohibition as a war measure, which was ordered to lie 
on the table, 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Rice County, 
Kans, praying for the substitution of the oath required of en- 
listed men for the oath required of officers, which was referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE presented resolutions adopted at a meet- 
ing of sundry Lithuanians of Bridgeport, Conn., pledging alle- 
giance and support to the United States during the present war, 
which were ordered to lic on the table. 


ELIZABETH T. WELLS. 


Mr, MYERS, from the Committce on Military Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 1930) for the relief of Elizabeth T. 
Wells, reported it without amendment and submitted a report 
(No, 552) thereon. ; 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: : 

By Mr. GRONNA: 

A bill. (S. 4831) granting an increase 
‘Myrick; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. KING: 

A ‘bill (S. 4882) to pension the survivors of certain Indian 
wars and disturbances in Utah Territory from 1849 to 1869, in- 
clusive, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

A bin (S. 4833) granting a pension to Susan A. Cline (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

_A bil (S. 4834) granting an increase of pension to William T. 
Potts (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4835) granting an increase of pension to William 
B. Lawrence (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4836) granting an increase of pension to Ellen Tem- 
perance Smith (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4887) granting a pension to Sarah E. Ross (with 
accompanying papers); 

A bill (S. 4838) granting an increase of pension to Jacob 
Reitzel (with accompanying papers) ; 


A bill (S. 4839) granting an incrense of pension to William 


Peterson (with accompanying papers); 


A bill (S. 4840) granting a pension to Harvey C. Myers (with 


accompanying papers); 


A bill (S. 4841) granting a pension to Howard Copeland 


Little (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4842) granting a pension to William H. Gage (with 
accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 4848) granting a pension to Flora E. White (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MARTIN: 


A bill (S. 4845) granting an increase of pension to Elizabeth 


E. Baker; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FLETCHER: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 167) to enable the Secretary of 
Agriculture to cooperate with nud make an exhibit illustrative 
of agricultural progress in the United States at the Pan- 
American International Farm and Live Stock Exposition, to be 


of pension to Frank C. 


held in Jacksonville, Fla., during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1919, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 


RETIREMENT OF JUDGES OF TERRITORIAL counts. < 


Mr. SAULSBURY. I introduce a bill for appropriate refer- 
ence, and I desire at this time to say a word -concerning it. 

The bill (S. 4844) to provide retirement in certain cases for 
judges of the United States district courts in the Territories 
was read twice by ‘its title. 

Mr. SAGLSBURY. Mr. President, I have been in some doubt 
as to the proper reference of this bill. While in general terms 


it extends the provisions of retiring on salary the judges of 


Territorial courts complying with the terms, namely, 10 years’ 
service, age over 70, as a matter of fact it applies only to a 
Single case, that of Judge Dole, of Honolulu, who is one of the 
historic figures of this country. At first I thought of asking 
that the bill be referred to the Committee on Pacific Islands 
and Porto Rico, but have concluded that probably the best 
reference would be to the Judiciary Committee. 

I can only say that Judge Dole, who is a'man, I think, of 
about 80 years, has returned to the practice of law in competi- 
tion with the younger members of the Honolulu bar, who are 
very able, in order to maintain the position that he ‘has in the 
islands. Judge Dole has served his country well and brought 
that Territory into-a condition where there are no more loyal 
people, I believe, under the American flag. I think it is due to 
him that this bill should be passed; and I trust that the Judi- 
ciary Committee, to which I ask that it be referred, shall give 
it early consideration. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I wish to indorse what the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. Saurssury] has said with regard 
to Judge Dole. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


THE PACKING INDUSTRY. 


Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
of the Senate to read to the Senate—it will occupy about five 
minutes—a statement from one of my constituents, Swift & 
Co., packers, of Chicago, which contains some statements of 
fact which I think ought, in fairness to them, to be enibadlied 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp in reply to matters which have 
already been included in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Illinois? The Chair hears none. 

Mr, SHERMAN. Under date of July 3, 1918, addressed to 
myself, they state as follows: 

Swirr & Co.. 
Chicago, duly 3, 1918. 
Hon. Lawrence Y. SHERMAX, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: We wish ‘to call your Attention to the fact that Swift 
& Co. has protested to the Federal Trade Commission that Its report 
on war profits for the years 1915, 1916, and 1917, issucd June 29. 
contains unfair and misleading statements about the packing industry. 

In this protest, copy of which is inclosed, we call attention to cer- 
tain unfounded charges and to unfair statistical comparisons. It is n 
matter of national concern that a department of the Government 
established largely to prevent unfair business methods. should itself 
issue mislead: statements, and attempt te throw discredit on an 
hon industry that has met all emergency war demands 
gs y and et 

Swift & Co. has nothing ‘to conceal and fears ee un- 
porn tae omen of its finances or impartial app of its 
condu 

The unusual economic conditions of the past three years have neces- 
SA resulted in r than normal profits in the packing industry, as 
in o industries, but this profit can hardly be considered excessive 
because it has been just as essential as has been the largely increased 
income of the farmer and wage earner. 

» Inven- 
ng costs 


fter ving 10 per cent dividends to more than 20,000 stockholders 
out of the 1917 wi 


from the banks over $75,000,000, as compared with war times. 
Whereas Swift & Co.'s inventories were about $50,000,000 before the 
war, they now run in excess of $150,000,000 


jay goes no 
financing 


years ¥ 

We wish to call your attention to the fact that the profits mentioned 
by the Trade Commission were earned prior to November 1, 1917. 

ce that time the profits on the meat d tments of our business 
have been limited by the Food Administration to 9 per cent of the 
capltad — wget or to about 2 cents on each dollar of sales, Other 
—— are in competition with manufacturers whose profits are 
not restricted. Swift & Co. is living up to all Government regulations, 


1918. 


The Trade Commission emphasizes the fact that the te profit 
ef four large packers for the three war years was $140,000, 
figure that could have been derived by a me from the published 
statements of the companies conce g on neglected 


to mention that this profit was earned on total sales of over four and 
a halt billion dollars, and that it amounted to only about 3 cents 
on each dollar of sales, thus forming a negligible factor in prices. 
lly, yours, 
L. F. Swirr. 

-Then a telegram which was addressed to Mr. Bracken, secre- 
tary of the Federal Trade Commission, a copy of which was also 
sent to me, dated Chicago, July 1, 1918. If the Senate will per- 
mit the telegram to be printed in the Recorp without reading, 
I will not read it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The telegram is as fellows: 


CHICAGO, July J, 1918. 
Mr. LEONIDAS L. Bracken, 
Secretary Federal Trade Commission, Washington, D. 0.: 

Swift & Co. protests against certain unwarranted statements in the 
report issued by the Federal Trade Commission on war profits in that 
they give the public a false impression regarding the profits and the 
conduct of the packing business. 

w. 


t the five large ve a monopoly of the 
and manipulate the market without regard to law. This 
is a serious charge, unsupported by facts. Swift 
with all other packers, has no control over prices, and the policy of the 
company is to obey the law. 

Packers’ profits are — ype f yy py by the statement that four 
large packers made a profit of $140, „000 during the three 
as against an average annual profit of 
before the war. ‘This compares a three-year 


t with a one-year 
profit, and the $19, should have 


fi 
7,000,000 to make the 


was 
$5,000,000,000, and amounted te only about 3 cents on each 
of sales. This profit amounts to only a fraction of a cent per pound of 
product. In view of these facts the packers can not be justly accused 
of having “preyed upon the public unconscionably.” The Trade Com- 
mission's report as a matter fairness should have e this, and 
that it covered transactions prior to establishment of control by the 
Food Administration in November, 1917. Since that time our profit 
has been limited to 9 per cent on capital employed in the meat business, 
equal te about 2 cents on each dollar of sales. 
The on has gone broadcast that license control has been 
. by = packers. Swift & Co. has at all times endeavored to 
ve up te 


lations of the Food Administration both as eee 
the handling a e e eee 


uis F. SWIFT, 
President Swift « Uo. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an in- 
quiry with regard to the petition which he had just presented? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. REED. If Swift & Co. are accurate in their statement 
that $2,000,000 of profit now amounts to no more than $1,000,000 
of profit a year ago, then would it not naturally follow that $2.50 
for wheat to-day is not any greater price than $1.25 wheat would 
have been a year ago? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. The Senator's inquiry and the 
mecessary deduction would follow, that they are not much out 
of proportion. 

HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 


The following bills were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred to the Committee on Public Lands: 

H. R. 7236. An act to amend an act to permit the use of the 
right of way through the public lands for tramroads, canals, 
and reservoirs, and for other purposes, approved May 11, 1898; 
and 

H. R. 8004. An act authorizing the resurvey or retracement 
of lands heretofore returned as surveyed public lands of the 
United States under certain conditions. 

H. R. 10818. An act to authorize the county of Loudon, in 
the State of Tennessee, to construct a bridge across the Ten- 
nessee River near Louden, Tenn., was read twice by its title 
and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 


PRICE OF WHEAT—VETO MESSAGE. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senate having already 
granted unanimous consent to the Senator from North Dakota 
IMr. Gnox xa] to address the Senate, the Senator is new recog- 
nized. 


Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, the Senator from Oklahoma 
IMr. Gorr] wishes to be recognized; and if I do not lose my 
place, I should be very glad to defer to him. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oklahoma 
asks unanimous consent to address the Senate. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. GORE. Do I understand that I have to ask unanimous 
consent? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is getting it for the 
Senator now. The Chair hears no objection, and the Senator 
will proceed. 
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Speech begun July 15, 1918. 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I desire to submit a few observa- 
tions upon the President's message vetoing the Agricultural 
appropriation bill. It is not necessary for me to say what the 
Senate already knows, that I have done my utmost to secure an 
increase in the price of wheat. Animated by a sense of duty, I 
could not consent to do less than my ‘best. Whether I ‘have 
fought a good fight or not, “I have kept the faith.“ Perhaps I 
might add with truth “I have finished my course.” But, however 
that may be, I could not consent to do less than I have done. 

I wish to say, also, that respecting the $2.40 per bushel wheat 
amendment and respecting the effort to increase the price of 
wheat the Senate has behaved splendidly. It has been animated 
by a sense of public duty, and I believe has been inspired by 
wisdom, by justice, and by statesmanship which the future will 
abundantly vindicate. The Senate took the extraordinary step 
of suspending the rules in order to adopt this measure of justice. 
By a majority of 8 to 1 it did its duty toward the American farmer. 

I wish to say that the other House also has behaved splen- 
didly respecting this measure. On the last roll call, by a vote 
of 150 to 106 the House adopted the $2.40 wheat amendment. 
I think the House, too, was animated by wisdom, by justice, and 
by a sense of duty which the future will not fail to justify. 

To this I wish to add that I hope no Member of either House 
will Jose his seat on account of his vote in favor of this amend- 
ment. I hope that no Democratic Member of Congress will lose 
his seat.on account of the fact that this measure was vetoed by 
a Democratic President. If the next Senate, if the next House, 
if the next Congress go Republican, it will be due to this veto 
message. This opinion is based on the assumption that nothing 
be done to countervail the effects of the message. In any event 
I hope that no farmer will cast his vote against a Democratic 
Senator or a Democratic Representative on account of the 
action—the constitutional action, I may say—of the Democratie 
President. I feel that I ought to give expression to this hope. 

The President of the United States was entirely within his con- 


| stitutional power when he vetoed the Agricultural appropriation 


bill. Our Constitution has vested that power within the Chief 
Executive. It was vested as a conservative power. It ought to 
be, and I assume is always, exercised with extreme care and con- 
servatism. 

This principle in our Constitution was borrowed from the Eng- 
lish system, but no King of England has vetoed an act of Par- 
liament during the last 200 years. During his 8 years in the 
presidency, Jefferson did not veto a single measure which had 
received the approval of Congress; in every instance he per- 
mitted the will of the legislature to become the law of the 
land. I do not know that he is entitled to any special com- 
mendation on account of that forbearance. 

Mr. President, I respect the partition of power between the 
three departments embodied in our Constitution. I would be as 
much opposed to the legislative department meddling with the 
powers, the duties, and the functions of the executive department 
as 1 would be to the Executive meddling with the 
powers, the duties, and the functions of the legislative depart- 
ment. We ought to respect the boundary established between. 
these two departments, for whenever we disregard that boundary 
we set our feet in the path which must inevitably lead either to 
anarchy upon the one hand or to despotism upon the other. 
When, i? ever, the legisiative department assumes or absorbs the 
powers of the Executive, we wil. have degenerated into an 
oligarchy or into an aristocracy ; whenever the Executive. assumes 
or absorbs the powers vested in the legislative department, we will 
have centralized and hardened into an autocracy—that form of 
government against which the civilized world is embattled to-day. 

Mr. President, it may be surprising to hear me say that I in- 
dorse much that is contained in the President's veto message. I 
may say without rezerve that I approve the general principles, 
I approve the abstract principles, which the President lays down 
with so much force and so much lucidity. I can not, however, 
quite appreciate his application of those principles to the facts of 
this particular case; indeed, sir, the principles which he lays down 
with so much clearness have no more application to the amend- 
ment fixing the price of wheat at $2.40 than they have to the Dra- 
conian Code or to the nebular hypothesis, ThisIshall demonstrate 
before I conclude. Between his theory and the facts, between his 
principles and the situation there is a hiatus which the imagina- 
tion, with all its facilities for intellectual aeronautics,can not span. 

The President in express terms bases his veto upon principle 
and upon what he is pleased to call“ wise expediency.” I am 
obliged to dissent both from the President’s reasoning and con- 
clusions as to the expediency of the veto. Mr. President, injus- 
tice is always inexpedient. ‘This truth is se plain as to be self- 
evident; this truth is so broad as to be universal; this truth 
is so enduring as to be eternal; it admits of 20 exception. 
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Mr. President, I heartily approve of the generous, the golden 
praise which the President lavishes upon the American wheat 
farmer with such exuberant and artistic grace. Whatever of 
comfort the farmer can derive from these gracious compliments 
is his for the having. In so far as fine phrases and charming 
rhetoric can compensate the American farmer for the loss of 
$450,000,000 in the year 1917 and for the loss of $700,000,000 
in the year 1918, that compensation is the farmer’s. My only 
fear is that such compensation may prove to be “such stuff as 
dreams are made of.“ 

I repeat, I indorse the tribute which the President showers 
upon the farmer. The President says that the pean 
farmer does not require “the stimulation of prices” in or 
to do his duty. That, sir, is true. The President says that the 
American farmer, inspired by the spirit of patriotism, has filled 
his granaries to the point of overflowing. Mr. President, I 
hope that is true. The President predicts that the wheat har- 
vest this year will exceed the last by 250,000,000 bushels. If 
this dream comes true, 200,000,000 of the increase will be due to 
favorable seasons and only 50,000,000 to increased acreage. I 
wili not insult the farmer’s patriotism by defending it. I will 
only say that the patriotism of the American farmer does not 
have to be purchased; his loyalty does not have to be subsi- 
dized; his devotion to the flag does not have to be suborned. 
Upon the American farmer rests the burden of feeding the 
world during this terrible tragedy; upon the American farmer 
rests the burden of feeding the peoples of our own country 
and of the allied and neutral nations; upon the American 
farmer rests the burden of feeding not only our own armies 
but the armies of the allies who are to-day battling in a com- 
mon cause against 2 common enemy. The American farmer 
will bear that burden; the American farmer will bear that bur- 
den with patience and with patriotism; the American farmer 
will bear that burden with or without justice. 

The farmer will continue to do his duty throughout this ter- 
rible crisis without war profits and without peace profits so long 
as he can endure. The farmer can not continue to produce at a 
loss any more than he could continue to live in a vacuum. 

Mr. President, the farmer, like charity, is long suffering. 
The farmer, like charity, seeketh not his own, is not easily pro- 
yoked, thinketh not evil. The American farmer, like charity, 
beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, and 
endureth all things. 

[At this point Mr. Asnurst raised a point of order and Mr. 
Gore suspended his speech.] 


Thursday, July 18, 1918. 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, when I was interrupted the other 
day I was more or less surcharged with the subject. The Sen- 
ate and the country will never know what an intellectual and 
rhetorical treat was denied them on account of that interruption, 
but I still have a few rambling remarks to submit. 

As I was saying when the Ashurst rebellion broke out, the 
farmers will submit to a great deal, and I may add will submit 
to a great deal of injustice. They will submit in silence and 
without complaint, but I am far from thinking that this consti- 

-tutes any justification for heaping up injuries and injustice 
upon them. 

We should not forget that sometimes “the shallow murniur, 
but the deep are dumb.” A sense of injustice is the mightiest 
dynamic force in the moral universe. That feeling may be long 
harbored in silence; it may be pent up; it may smolder for 
ages; but yet it sometimes bursts forth with volcanic violence, 
destroying thrones and crowns and scepters and powers and 
principalities like waxen images in a temple swept with flame. 
We can rely upon the character and the training of our people; 
we can rely upon their inbred instinct for law and order to pro- 
tect us against such revolutionary methods and against such 
revolutionary consequences. 

The President in his veto message declared that an over- 
whelming majority of the farmers regard the administrative 
price upon wheat as fair and liberal; that an overwhelming 
majority of the farmers regard the reduction of the price of 
wheat from $3 a bushel to $2.20 a bushel as fair and liberal. I 
have often thought that the farmer is the only class of our 
citizenship who has oceasion to feel that his luck is high when 
he happens to get justice. In his veto message of December last 
the President declared, with truth, that the farmers complain, 
with justice, that they are obliged to sell in a restricted market 
and are obliged to buy in an unrestricted market. 

Mr. President, when did the farmer come to regard a situation 
fraught with injustice as fair and liberal? How could the 
farmers complain with justice of a system or of a situation 
which they regard as fair and as liberal? Such a thing is little 
short of a moral miracle. It is a moral miracle unless some- 


thing has happened to change the situation, unless something 
has happened to reconcile the farmers to injustice or rather to 
remove the injustice, 

What has happened to convert a system and a situation, ad- 
mittedly characterized with injustice, into a system and a 
situation now hailed as fair and liberal by its victims? Since 
December last the cost of living has greatly increased; the cost 
of production has greatly increased; the wages of farm labor 
have greatly increased; the price of farm implements has 
greatly increased. The 82 and less which the farmer actually 
receives for his wheat to-day will buy one-third less than when 
the price was fixed in August last. The $2 and less which the 
farmer receives for his wheat to-day will buy 25 per cent less 
than it would buy in December last, when the farmer com- 
plained with justice that he was obliged to sell in a restricted 
and to buy in an unrestricted market. 

The farmer's strength seems to increase with his burden, 
The farmer is developing un enthusiasm for adversity which 
“passeth all understanding.” The farmer is a good deal like 
the old man in the Latin fable, who was borne down with the 
weight of years and infirmities. His burden was too grievous 
to be borne. He cried out in a loud voice for Death to come 
and relieve him of his burden. Death responded to the invita- 
tion, but upon his arrival the old man told him that he called 
him merely to push his burden a little farther up on his shoul- 
ders. In the light of this fable I can understand how the 
American farmer has come to regard an unjust system as 
being characterized with fairness and with liberality. ; 

Mr. President, of course I am obliged to believe, and Sena- 
tors are obliged to believe, that an overwhelming majority of 
the actual farmers, the farmers who produce wheat, the farm- 
ers who eat their bread in the sweat of their own faces, who 
have conferred with the President upon this subject, have as- 
sured him that the administrative price upon wheat was both 
fair and liberal; I am obliged to believe that an overwhelming 
majority of the actual farmers who have communicated with 
the President upon this subject have assured him that the 
80-cent per bushel reduction on wheat was eminently fair and 
liberal. I have no choice but to believe. Indeed, I could be- 
lieve without proof that all the political farmers who have con- 
ferred or communicated with the President upon the subject 
have assured him that this 30 per cent reduction below the 
market price was a realization of poetic justice and of the 
highest ideals of fairness and of liberality. I mean the agri- 
cultural eourtiers, whose chief delight is to stir and fan the 
incense in not unseen censers; I will not say censers swung by 
sycophants whose footfalls tinkle on the tufted floor. It is no 
fault of rulers—it is rather their misfortune—that they are 
ofttimes surrounded by courtiers and by flatterers who speak 
to them what they imagine will be pleasing to the ear and do 
not speak the plain unvarnished truth. I can imagine a con- 
versation between one of these courtier farmers and the Presi- 
dent upon the administrative price of wheat. I imagine it 
would run a good deal like a conversation between the Prince 
of Denmark and the chief of his courtiers. . 

Hamlet said: 


Do you see yonder cloud that's almost in shape of a camel? 


Polonius answers: 
By the mass, and it is like a camel, indeed. 
AMLET. Methinks it is like a weasel. 

Potontvus. It is backed like a weasel. 

HAMLET [without breaking the sentence). Or like a whale? 

PoLoxtus. Very like a what 

If Hamlet had suggested that the cloud resembled a rose, I 
have no doubt Polonius would have answered, “ Mighty lak’ a 
rose.” 

I imagine that such were the honest responses of these agri- 
cultural courtiers to each and every suggestion of the President 
as to the administrative price upon wheat. 

Mr. President, I shall not camber the Record by adducing testi- 
mony here to show that at least a respectable minority of the 
farmers would prefer $3 per bushel for wheat to $2.20 a bushel 
for wheat, contrary as that may seem to the first principles of 
human nature. The President may have greater facilities for 
ascertaining the views and sentiments of the wheat farmers than 
have the Senators and Representatives from the wheat-pro- 
ducing States; he may have better facilities for ascertaining 
their views and sentiments than have Senators and Representa- 
tives from nonwheat-producing States, who, with enlightened 
vision, voted for $2.50 and $2.40 wheat. The President may have 
greater facilities for ascertaining the views and sentiments of 
farmers than has the National Grange. A committee of the 
National Grange, which met in Utica last April, adopted 


strong resolutions indorsing the proposition to advance the price 
of wheat. That was before injustice had resolved itself into fair- 
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ness and liberality. The leaders and officials of the farmers’ 
organizations in the great wheat belt have declared their wish 


and the wish of their constituencies to have the price of wheat 
advanced in the direction of the market price. I do not know 
| whether they represent the views and sentiments of the wheat 


farmers or not. I have here now a letter from the farmers’ na- 


tional headquarters, situated here in the city of Washington, sent 


to me on Saturday last, the day the President’s message was pub- 
lished, in which they, with respect and with propriety, review and 
refute the arguments and the conclusions of the President. 


! Evidently this new moral regimé has not yet brought these farm- 


ers within the pale of its jurisdiction. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, will the Senator from Okla- 
homa allow me an interruption? 7 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BANKHEAD În the chair). 
Does the Senator from Oklahoma yield to the Senator from 
Florida? 

Mr. GORE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Ishould merely like to make a statement in 
this connection. Last week I met a gentleman who is a farmer 
in the West. He assured me that he had one farm in Nebraska 


and one in Montana. 


Mr. GORE. Two farms? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes; he had two farms—one in Nebraska 
and one in Montana—of very considerable proportions, one of 
them consisting of 1,000 acres and the other perhaps of less. I 
said to him, “I want to know the truth about this situation.” 
I asked him about the price of wheat down to the time when we 
got into the war, the price last year, and so forth, that we know 
pretty well about. Of course, it is conceded that the farmers 
were formerly glad to get 85 and 90 cents a bushel for wheat. I 
said, “ What is the situation now? What does it cost you to 
produce wheat?” He said to me—and I give it for what it is 
worth; I know no more about the circumstances than what this 
gentleman told me, and he is a reliable man—he said, “ Any 
amount that we can get over a dollar a bushel for wheat is a 
profit on wheat to-day.” He may have been all wrong, but I 
give that to the Senator from Oklahoma as a mere matter of 
information. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. GORE. Not for the present, if the Senator from Missouri 
will pardon me. 

Mr. REED. Certainly. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, when the wheat committee met 
here in Washington last August there were a few representa- 
tives upon that committee who were qualified to speak for the 
wheat farmer and for the wheat section. The president of the 
Agricultural College of North Dakota made a survey of his 
State, and upon his responsibility reported to that committee 
that the cost of producing wheat in North Dakota last year was 
$2.19; but the farmers have been receiving under Government 
control only $2.05 and $2.10 in that State. A similar study 
was made in the State of Minnesota, and the report was that 
the cost of producing wheat last year was $3.01; and yet they 
were obliged to take $2.10 and $2.15 for wheat in the State of 
Minnesota. 

It may be true that the Senator from Florida fell into the 
arms and listened to the siren voice of one of these agricultural 
courtiers who whispered sweet suggestions in the President’s ear. 

Mr. President, the day this Government broke the price of 
wheat it was selling for $3.06 in Minneapolis. From that time 
forward it has been selling for $2.17 in Minneapolis—a reduction 
of more than 80 cents. Cotton to-day is selling for 30 cents a 
pound. Is the Senator from Florida willing to vote to reduce 
the price of cotton to 223 cents a pound? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

Mr..GORE. I want the Senator from Florida to answer that 
question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. GORE. I do so unless it prevents an answer from the 
Senator from Florida. 

Mr. REED. I want to ask as to the price of cotton when the 
war began. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do not know that that has anything to 
do with the price of wheat; but I am perfectly willing to con- 
cede that if there had been no regulation of the price of wheat 
we might have been paying $3.50 or $4 a bushel for it to-day. 

Mr. GORE. Does the Senator from Florida justify a reduc- 
tion in the price of wheat? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I give the Senator what information I 
have on the subject. That is all. 
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Mr. GORE. Will the Senator give me what information he 
has as to any views or opinions he may entertain about reducing 
the price of cotton? 

. FLETCHER, I do not feel that we ought to fix the mini- 
mum price of wheat at $2.50 with the light which is before me. 
I think the price now is a price that is altogether favorable to 
the farmer; that is my impression. Of course, I am open to 
conviction about it, and if the facts justify the price of wheat 
going to $2.50 a bushel, I am perfectly willing that it shall do so. 
There is no man on this floor who feels a keener sympathy and 
a more sincere interest than do I in the people who by their 
toil produce the necessary foodstuffs. I do not believe that they 
are asking for this increased price. That is my impression. I 
have talked with a good many of them, and they have not said 
so to me. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, $2.50 a bushel for wheat is 20 per 
cent less than the market price when the Government broke the 
price. Twenty-four cents a pound for cotton would be 20 per 
cent less than the prevailing price. Would the Senator vote for 
such a reduction on cotton? There was a meeting in this city 
on yesterday of the agricultural commissioners of a number of 
Southern States, a meeting of representatives of farm organi- 
zations from a number of Southern States, to protest against 
meddling with the price of cotton and the breaking of the price 
of cotton. I assert now that they will find in the Senator from 
Florida an unyielding champion of their position. Nobody will 
obtain power to reduce the price of cotton with his vote or with 
his consent. I only ask, Mr. President, that the Senator apply 
the same principle and the same protection to the wheat farmers 
that he will extend to the cotton farmers of the State of Florida. 
I ask to have printed in the RECORD, in rebuttal of the hearsay 
testimony of the Senator from Florida, a letter coming from the 
farmers’ national headquarters in the city of Washington. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, before that is printed, I desire 
to suggest to the Senator from Oklahoma that I could cite at 
least one disinterested witness who was before our committee— 
the distinguished Prof. Warren, of New York. In taking the 
census of the farmers of New York he found that, with the 
price fixed by the administration, almost one-half less acreage 
was planted to wheat in 1918 than was planted in 1917, due to 
the high cost of producing wheat. I think the Senator from 
Oklahoma will remember that testimony. 

Mr. GORE. I remember Dr. Warren’s statement quite well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the print- 
ing in the Recorp of the letter referred to by the Senator from 
Oklahoma? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I stated on Saturday last, and I 
now reiterate, that I indorse the principles laid down by the 
President in his veto message. They are, I think, beyond chal- 
lenge; they are not open to controversy. I think it was Carlyle 
or Ruskin who said—at any rate, I shift the responsibility—that 
“platitudes are sometimes luminous.“ I promised, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to demonstrate that the President’s principles, sound as 
they are, had no application whatever to the amendment which 
he was vetoing. I suggested, indeed, that they had no more 
application to that amendment than they would have to the 
Draconian Code or to the nebular hypothesis; indeed, I may say 
less than to the Draconian Code, because that was rather rigid 
and inflexible; and that was the President’s chief complaint, 

Now, on this point, Mr. President, I do not merely assume the 
burden of proof, and I shall not merely content myself with 
presenting the preponderance of evidence. I shall not content 
myself with proving my contention beyond reasonable doubt. I 
shall demonstrate it beyond any sort of doubt. Even the 
courtier, though he dally, shall not doubt. 

Mr. President, what were the principles and the objections 
laid down by the President? First, that inelastic price provi- 
sions were unwise and undesirable. That is a self-evident truth. 

Mr. President, the tables I print go back to the year 1902. 
They show the price of wheat paid to the farmer. The com- 
parison of these tables will show that the year the war began 
wheat was bringing 98.6 cents per bushel, and that it has ad- 
vanced to $2.09 per bushel. This is the price, as I understand, 
of No. 1 wheat, of which there is very little. 

The cotton figures show that in 1914 upland middling cotton 
brought 12.5 cents per pound—that figure, in fact, being the 
highest for three years, and much higher than the figures for 
1915, which were 7.3 cents per pound. The table shows that in 
1917 cotton had advanced from 7.3 cents to 17.3 cents, It is 
to-day bringing in the market from 31 to 32 cents, and is com- 
manding an even higher price. It will be seen that cotton has 
increased over the 1915 price more than 400 per cent, while 
wheat has increased but little more than 100 per cent, a differ- 
ence that does not represent the depreciation in the purchasing 
value of money. 
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If the price of wheat is to be regulated downward, then cot- 
ton must come in for its share of regulation, and I warn the 
Senators from the cotton States that they will not escape the 
same kind of destructive regulation as has been visited upon 
the wheat farmers. I warn them of the fact that Mr. Hoover 
possesses exactly as much power to regulate cotton as he does 
to regulate wheat. Indeed, there is even a greater power, be- 
cause the law does fix a point below which he can not force 
the price of wheat without violating the express language of 
the statute. No such limitation exists in the law with relation 
to cotton, I would not be misunderstood. The right to regu- 
late the price of wheat was never vested in Mr. Hooyer, Con- 
gress never intended him to exercise any such right, but we 
did give the right to license the dealers. Mr. Hoover has exer- 
cised that power so as to compel the dealers to pay but one 
price, which he fixes, and in this way he fixes the price of 
wheat. He can, of course, by a similar process, fix the price of 
cotton. The tables I refer to are as follows: 


Cotton: Production, consumption, imports, and exports, 1902 to 1917. 


[Source: Reports of the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce. Bulletin 
131 of that Bureau, p. 51, cites original sources.] 
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Cercal crops: Estimated production and value 1902 to 1917. 
{Source: Reports of the Department of Agriculture.) 
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Mr. President, perhaps I ought to say that I am quite as 
much opposed to the Government hammering down the price 
of cotton, although I think it is now engaged in that enterprise, 
as I am opposed to the Government hammering down the price 
of wheat. ‘The two policies stand upon exactly the same prin- 
ciple, and that a false principle. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Will the Senator allow me to make one 
statement? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. GORE. Yes. 

Mr. FLETCHER. In connection with the price of cotton, we 
can not expect otherwise than that it should approach a high 
level. In the first place, in producing cotton you can not use 
machinery to any very great extent. You can get machine 
plows to some extent, and you can do a little work in the cotton 
field with plows, but there has never been any machine invented 
which could pick cotton. That has got to be done by human 
fingers. The people who usually produce the cotton crop of the 


South are not now there; they can not be found there. You can 
not employ labor because the labor does not exist in that vicinity. 
The people who are needed in the cotton fields have gone else- 
where—into the munition plants, the manufacturing plants, and 
so forth. The women and children will have to do a large part 
of gathering the cotton crop; but when it comes to the employ- 
ment of labor, you must pay men $5, $6, $7, and $S a day, be- 
cause they are offered those wages in the cities, where the ship- 
building, the munition work, and all that sort of thing is going 
on. So that it is not possible, in the first place, to produce the 
quantity of cotton which we have been accustomed to produce. 
In the next place, when cotton is gathered and ready for the 
gin, it has cost the farmer many times more than it ever cost 
him before. 

So far as the long-staple cotton is concerned, in Florida the 
area is necessarily greatly reduced, and I am informed by peo- 
ple living in States adjoining mine that people who had, for 
instance, 100 plows, as they term them down there, in produc- 
ing cotton last year were reduced to 15 or 20 plows this year, 
because they could not get the labor to work the farms, The 
cotton produced in Florida, however, is not the middling cotton 
to any great extent. The chief cotton production there is long- 
staple or sea-island cotton. I am informed by the Trade Board 
that they have just recently authorized the importation of 80,000 
bales of sea-island long-staple cotton from Egypt, and that comes 
in competition with the product down there, which is now being 
produced under the adverse circumstances and conditions which 
I have described. That is the situation. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the Senator is belaboring himself 
to demonstrate a self-evident truth. Nobody can answer the 
Senator’s arguments, They are absolutely conclusive as to 
cotton, and they are equally applicable and as absolutely con- 
clusive as to wheat. There is a scarcity of labor in the South; 
there is a scarcity of labor in the West; wages have advanced in 
the South; wages have advanced in the West. The cost of pro- 
ducing cotton has undoubtedly greatly increased; the cost of 
producing wheat has equally increased. It happens that a larger 
number of boys qualified under the physical test in the wheat- 
producing States than in any other States, and particularly in 
the Southern States, where the negro population exists—a 
larger number and a larger percentage of farmers have been 
drafted for military service than in any other calling. 

There are two facts, however, as to which the Senator was in 
error. As the Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] suggests, cir- 
cumstances alter cases. The Senator’s ox is cotton, and he does 
not want it gored. I agree with him. I say that there were two 
statements on the part of the Senator as to which he was un- 
wittingly in error. He says the farmers can not and will not 
produce so much cotton as formerly ; that they have been obliged 
to reduce their acreage of cotton. The cotton acreage is about 
10 per cent more this year than last. Last year it v'as 35,000,000 
acres, while this year it is 38,000,000 acres. Last year the crop 
was eleven and a quarter million bales. This year the estimated 
crop will be more than 15,000,000 bales. So the farmers have 
found ways and means largely to increase their production, But 
I do not gainsay either the Senator's arguments or his conclu- 
sions as to the unwise economic policy, and I will add the unwise 
ethical policy, of making the cotton farmers of Florida take less 
for their commodity than it is worth in the market place. I 
agree with the Senator, I have a statement which I shall print 
in the Recorp, prepared by the market commissioner of my State, 
showing the average farm and the average acreage that a farmer 
can tend of cotton, corn, and wheat. They show that the farm- 
ers’ net profits in Oklahoma this year on corn will average $624; 
the cotton profits will average $375; and on wheat $96—a king’s 
ransom—golden unprecedented profits—idyllic farmers—a little 
more and the wheat farmer will find himself in the anointed, 
self-sacrificing dollar-a-year class. I do not know from what 
State the illuminating witness whom the Senator quotes hails 
from. It might be possible to find some cotton farmer who has 
two farms in the South who is expecting a position at the hands 
of the President, who might insist that 22 cents would be an 
adequate price for cotton, but that would not convince me, nor 
would it convince the Senator from Florida, nor would it con- 
vince the millions who are engaged in the production of cotton. 

In his message the President expressly declares that he 
vetoes the measure both upon the ground of “ principle” and 
on the ground of “ wise expediency.” I shall survey and analyze 
both grounds. Let me now state in substance the principles 
upon which the President vetoed the measure. I shali insert 
the message at the close of my remarks. First, he says that 
inelastic price provisions are unwise and undesirable. That 
is a self-evident truth. The President says that arbitrary price 
levels made without regard to normal market conditions are 
unwise and undesirable. A Ricardo come to judgment! The 
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President says that no element of rigidity should be injected 
into this situation. That is also a self-evident truth. The 
President says that flexibility ought to be preserved, so that it 
will be possible at every stage, and in view of each experience, to 
readjust the price so as to be fair alike to producer and con- 
sumer. Plato, thou rensonest well!” 

The law under which the President fixed the price of wheat 
for the current year is section 14 of the food-control act, ap- 
proved August 10 of last year. Section 14 answers all of the 
President’s requirements. It has a sufficient degree of elasticity 
and of flexibility; it is innocent of any “ element of rigidity.” 
The existing law fulfills the President's ideal; it answers all his 
exactions, It is perfection realized. 

Mr. President, the amendment which the President vetoed 
was section 14, copied sentence for sentence, word for word, 
syllable for syllable, letter for letter, and mark for mark, and 
I may say grammatical error for error, with two exceptions. 
The existing law makes the basic grade of wheat No. 1 northern 
spring—an ideal grade, which few farmers, if any, produce. The 
amendment which the President vetoed made No. 2 northern 
spring the basic grade. It substituted the figure “2” for the 
figure “1.” Did that destroy any flexibility?. Did that abrogate 
elasticity, so much to be desired? Did that petrify discretion? 

What was the other solitary change in the existing law which 
‘answers so well the President’s ideal as to flexibility and 
elasticity? The provision that the guaranteed price for 1918 
shall be_not less than $2 at the principal interior primary 
markets. The amendment which the President vetoed on account 
of its rigidity provided that the guaranteed price for 1918 should 
be not less than $2.40 a bushel at the principal interior markets 
heretofore designated by the President, and at such interior 
markets as he might hereafter designate, 

We preserve his discretion as to that, remembering his pen- 
chant for discretion. 

The existing law says not less than $2.00; the vetoed amend- 
ment said not less than $2.40. The figures $2.00 were changed to 
$2.40. The first naught was converted into a four; only that 
and nothing more. We purposely preserved the words “ not 
less than,” knowing that phrase to be the source and fountain 
of discretion, knowing it to be a reservoir of flexibility and 
elasticity. There was no desire, there was no purpose, to take 
any liberties with Sampson's locks. 

The existing law says not less than $2; it establishes that as 
the sea level, and above and beyond that level gradations can 
be established and ordained according to the President's pleasure. 

The amendment which he vetoed would have established $2.40 
as the sea level above and beyond which gradations might be 
ordained and established in accordance with the President's 
discretion. I repeat, we purposely preserve that phrase word 
for word, so that there could be no question as to the flexibility, 
no question as to the elasticity, and no suggestion that we were 
undertaking to handicap administrative discretion and substi- 
tute rigidity for flexibility. In the time when the doctrine pre- 
vailed that the king could do no wrong mistakes, when they 
chanced to occur, were attributed to a minister and not to the 
monarch. I am bound to believe that the President in the midst 
of the great variety and the pressure of official obligations and 
duties was obliged to rely upon some adviser. I do not know 
how otherwise to account for such a misapprehension of the 
measure to which he was applying the coup de main. 

Mr. President, this point is not open to doubt; it is not open 
to debate; it is not open to controversy; but I am not yet 
content. I shall unseal the eyes even of the wayfarer. I shall 
show by concrete illustration that the dead amendment was not 
only almost but was altogether as flexible as the living law. Of 
course that does not quite make out a case of “ unintentional 
homicide.” I shall ask to print as a part of my remarks the 
President’s proclamation, issued on February 21 last, fixing the 
price of wheat for the current calendar year. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. GORE. I want to show how the amendment could have 
been and how I supposed it would be administered. In this 
proclamation the President fixed the price at the various inte- 
rior markets and established the gradations. At Salt Lake, at 
Spokane, and at Great Falls, Mont., he established a price of 
$2 per bushel. That was the irreducible minimum; he could 
not under the law pay less than $2 per bushel ; but there he begins 
with his gradations. The price, fixed in his proclamation, at San 
Francisco was $2.10; at Galveston it was $2.20; at Fort Worth it 
was $2.09; at Oklahoma City it was $2.05; at Wichita it was 
$2.08; at Kansas City and Omaha it was $2.15; at St. Louis it 
was $2.18; at Minneapolis and Duluth it was $2.17; at Chicago 
it was $2.20; at New York it was $2.28. I shall not name all 
of the wheat markets. 


Now, then, let us admit that those gradations are divinely 
inspired, if you please; let us admit that those ratios are sacred 
anc that none but an infidel would lay profane hands upon 
them. Here is what I suppose world happen under the amend- 
ment which the President vetoed: At Salt Lake City, Spokane, 
and Great Falls, I suppose he would establish the irreducible 
minimum, $2.40; at San Francisco, $2.50; at Galveston, $2.60; at 
Fort Worth, $2.49; at Oklahoma City, $2.45; at Wichita, $2.48; 
at Kansas City and Omaha, $2.55; at St. Louis, $2.58; at Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul, $2.57; at Chicago, $2.60; at New York, $2.68; 
reestablishing, of course, each aud every gradation upon this 
new sea level, without even an irreverent thought of variation— 
their sanctity could have been preserved inviolate—touch not 
Saguntum! 

Mr. President, it is as clear as the desert sun at noontide that 
there is no suggestion, no vestige, no“ element of rigidity ” in 
the amendment which the President vetoed because of alleged 
rigidity. The amendment made no change or shadow of choice 
in the flexibility or in the elasticity of the existing law. It is 
this conspicuous and undoubted fact which excites wonder as 
to the President's misapprehension concerning the language 
ang effect of the amendment to which he administered the de- th 

ow. 

Mr, President, I not only agree as to the principles laid down 
by the President, but I agree as to the reasons which he as- 
signs for entertaining those principles.. The President says 
that the flexibility of the existing law and administrative method 
should be preserved so as to “ render possible at every stage and 
in the light of each experience a readjustment which will be fair 
alike to producer and consumer.” 

Mr. President, among all the wise utterances of the President 
of the United States he never gave utterance to a wiser truth 
than that. Let us see. Flexibility ought to be preserved so 
that the price could be readjusted in the light of new experience. 
I believe it was on the 31st of August, 1917, that the President 
issued his proclamation fixing the price of wheat for the harvest 
of 1917 at $2.20 a bushel at Chicago. On the 21st of February, 
1918, the President issued his proclamation fixing the price of 
wheat for the current year at $2.20 at Chicago. ‘There should be 
a readjustment of price in view of each new experience. What 
sort of experience? 

Mr. President, it is known of all men that the cost of produc- 
ing the present wheat crop is from 30 to 40 per cent more than 
was the price of producing the crop in 1917. I call Mr. Swift 
to the witness stand. He says that $2,000,000 to-day will not 
pay for the same amount of cost of production that $1,000,000 
would pay for in the year 1917. He further insists that in the 
light of this new experience his greater returns are justified, 
and he justifies Mr, Hoover, of the Food Administration, for 
allowing him such generous and golden profits- under his 
benignant régime. If the cost of the packing business has in- 
creased, that not only justifies but in morals it necessitates an 
increase in their returns; and I insist that there should not be 
one standard of profits and patriotism for the packers and an- 
other standard for the farmers who produce wheat or cattle. 

We had before the Agricultural Committee this spring actual 
farmers, who testified that they were losing from $40 to 880 
per head on steers, and that they were losing from $1.50 to $2 
a head on lambs; and Mr. Cotton, who is Mr. Hoover's chief 
of the meat division, and Mr. E. Dana Durand, the assistant 
chief, both solemnly declared before the Agricultural Commit- 
tee that the farmers and producers were losing money alike on 
cattle and on sheep; and yet Mr. Swift believes that an increase 
in the cost of production justifies an increase of the return. 
That Is self-evident, and the only question is as to the measure 
of the increased return. The President avers that the wheat 
amendment was vetoed because it was inflexible, and that he 
preserves potential flexibility in order to readjust the price in 
the light of new experience; yet with a cost—I will not say 
100 per cent greater, as Mr. Swift said—30 to 40 per cent 
greater there is no readjustment in the price of wheat. There 
is a rigidity that is appalling. 

Mr. President, if the price of $2.20 at Chicago for wheat in the 
calendar year 1918 is high enough, then the price of $2.20 at 
Chicago in 1917 was too high. If the price at $2.20 for wheat 
at Chicago in 1917 was not too high, then the price at $2.20 for 
wheat in the year 1918 is not high enough. 

There is no escape from the horns of this dilemma. 

There has been a great deal of experience. There has been 


an increase in the cost of production, and, according to the 
President's infallible doctrine—I say “infallible,” for it can not 
be assailed—there ought to be a readjustment of the price 
of wheat upward in accordance with the President's self-evident 
principles. 
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Let me revert to this: The President said last December that 
the farmers complained, and with justice, of selling in a re- 
stricted and buying in an unrestricted market. ‘There are two 
ways in which to remedy that injustice; the one is by advancing 
the price of what the farmer sells, the other is by reducing the 

rice of what the farmer buys. The Congress of the United 
Rtates, acting within its constitutional province, decided to adopt 
the former remedy. It advanced the price of wheat, not up to 
the market price but in the direction of the market price. The 
President vetoed that amendment. There is only one other rem- 
edy left, and that is the reduction of the price on all the neces- 
saries and on all the comforts which the farmer buys from 30 
to 40 per cent below what the price was in August, 1917. I con- 
fess that I do not favor that remedy. This would embark upon 
a general scheme of price fixing, one of the oldest blunders 
known to the sons of men. It has been tried times without num- 
ber, not so often in this enlightened age as in the half-enlight- 
ened ages of the past. I find instances of price fixing as far 
back as the reign of Hammurabi in ancient Babylon, 2,250 years 
before Christ. I find it in Athens, the most enlightened state 
of antiquity. Diocletian tried it in 801. He had all the discre- 
tion and all the power that can be vested and concentrated in a 
human being. He issued an imperial edict fixing prices on a 
thousand articles, not on wheat alone. He undertook to go 
through. He fixed the price on everything from knitting needles 
up and down. The historian records that the edict wrought 
infinite mischief. The producers were not satisfied with the 
price and declined to produce. The worst thing that can happen 
to the consumer is for the producers not to produce a surplus, 
for when that happens the consumer is the first to suffer and the 
producer is the last to suffer. 

The warring nations have tinkered with this price-fixing 
project. France fixed a price on wheat that was unsatisfactory 
to the French peasants. They shook their heads and reduced 
production. England fixed a price on dairy products that was 
unsatisfactory to the dairymen. ‘They butchered their milk 
cows—a distinct social and economie loss. Germany, with her 
autocratic power, fixed a price on wheat, rye, barley, and oats 
that did not correspond with their respective values, and the 
German peasants fed their wheat and their rye to live stock and 
marketed the barley and the oats. 

I have never been able to account for this strange infatuation 
in regard to price fixing. The first legislative assembly that 
ever met in America, the first legislature of Virginia, adopted 
a food-control act which might serve as a model for the exist- 
ing law. Surely we tread the same paths our fathers have trod. 
Price fixing, squaring the circle, and inventing perpetual motion 
are three fallacies and three follies which it seems will never 
lose their spell over the human imagination. I do not believe 
that merely because the Government has touched the pocket in 
which the farmer puts the proceeds of his wheat, that that is any 
justification for torching the pocket in which he puts the pro- 
ceeds of his corn, or any justification for touching the pocket in 
which he puts the proceeds of his cotton. N 

Mr. President, the only remedy which has yet been tendered 
to the farmer was to increase by legislative action the price of 
his wheat, which was too low. That has been vetoed because 
the act was alleged to be too rigid. The President, as I have 
said, has stated an unanswerable argument in favor of preserv- 
ing the flexibility of the law in order that readjustments may be 
made in the light of new experience; and yet I say to Senators 
that the ground of expediency urged by the President for his 
veto makes impossible the exercise of this flexibility in behalf 
of the farmers. The only readjustment that is possible under 
this argument is a readjustment downward, not upward. It is 
desirable, of course, to preserve the flexibility, so that if new 
experiences justify an advance to meet increasing costs, an in- 
crease can be made. 

The President vetoed this amendment, both on the ground of 
principle and of expediency. I have shown that his principles 
have no application to the amendment itself. I will now show 
why his reasons based upon expediency do not, in my judgment, 
accord with a sound or a wise public policy. 

Mr. President, what is the other set of reasons, apart from 
those of principle, urged by the President for vetoing this amend- 
ment? First, that it would necessitate an increase in the price 
of wheat in Canada ; second, it would oblige the allies to pay the 
higher price for wheat; third, it would increase the cost of liv- 
ing; and, fourth, it would necessitate an advance in wages. 
The President assigns these four reasons of so-called“ wise ex- 
pediency for vetoing the wheat amendment. 

A legislative advance in the price of wheat he alleges was 
subject to all these objections, and these objections he alleges 
in justification of his veto. Do they justify the veto? Do they 
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establish the unwisdom, the inexpediency, of a legislative ad- 
vance? Do they not equally establish the unwisdom and in- 
expediency of an administrative advance? Why ull this ado 
about rigidity and elasticity? Do they not write the legend 
of despair above the door of every wheat farmer in America, 
“Abandon hope”? 

Can an administrative advance in the price of wheat be made 
in the light of these insuperable objections, against these reasons 
of “wise expediency”? Would not an administrative increase 
in the price of wheat equally necessitate an advance in the price 
of wheat in Canada? Would it not equally oblige the allies to 
purchase wheat at the higher price? Would not an adminis- 
trative increase in the price of wheat increase the cost of living? 
Would it not necessitate an advance in the current wages of the 
country? Is there any kind of incantation by which an admin- 
istrative board can advance the price of wheat and escape those 
inevitable consequences? If those consequences are sufficient to 
justify the veto of a legislative advance in price, will they not 
be omnipotent to control the administrative discretion if an 
advance in price be urged upon administrative authority? 

So that, while the President's reasons are sound as to pre- 
serving the flexibility in order that-prices can be readjusted 
either upward or downward as the occasion, necessity, and jus- 
tice may require, yet he has placed himself in a situation where 
he can not advance the price of wheat, no matter what the 
new experiences may be, without disregarding those reasons. 

Mr. President, I do not agree that the President’s reasons are 
sufficient. It is always pleasant to agree with the President; it is 
painful not to agree with him; but it is not possible for any one 
man always to agree with any other man. Patrick Henry de- 
clared that different men often see the same subject in different 
lights. That is most fortunate, for if all men should see the same 
subject in the same light, and should that by any chance happen 
to be the wrong light, this might involve the world in irretriev- 
able disaster. By the presentation of different views and the 
exchange of opinions it is possible to detect and to eliminate 
error and to ascertain or approximate the truth. This is the 
chief virtue and the chief value of free discussion. 

I say that to my own judgment—it may be my fault—the 
grounds of expediency upon which the President vetoed this 
measure do not commend themselves as sufficient. They either 
prove too little or too much. They either prove that as an im- 
possible thing this is necessary or else they prove that a neces- 
sary thing is impossible. What a dilemma! I will review the 
last of his reasons first. The President says that if Congress 
should increase the price of wheat to $2.40 there would inevi- 
tably ensue an increase of the wages paid in practically every 
industry of the country.“ That proposition does not prove itself. 
It is the chief boast of Mr. Hoover that he has reduced the price 
of flour from $16 to $10.50 a barrel. Of course it is a very differ- 
ent sort of flour; but there was undoubtedly a decline of several 
dollars per barrel upon flour after the advent of the last harvest 
and Mr. Hoover, I do not recall, however, that the wages in any 
industry of this country underwent a corresponding decline. I 
do not recall that when flour was reduced $6 a barrel there was a 
like reduction of 40 per cent in the current wages of the land. 
I have not known that the price of flour and the rates of wages 
are connected by any indissoluble bonds which unite them like 
the Siamese twins. If flour could be reduced 40 per cent with- 
out reducing wages, it looks to me as if wheat might possibly 
be advanced 15 or 20 per cent without occasioning any advance 
in wages. But I will not insist upon that point. In order to 
simplify the issue I will admit that an increase in the price of 
wheat would necessitate an increase in the rate of wages. I 
had not previously suspected that the administration was op- 
posed to increasing wages. 

Since the war began there have been three or four thousand 
threatened strikes. Wages have been advanced on every hand, 
not only by private employers; the Government itself has set the 
pace and blazed the way. I am making no protest. But the 
President argues that if he had approved the Agricultural bill 
with the wheat amendment it would have increased the price of 
flour $2 per barrel. Well, let us admit that. The average wage 
earner in this country has four and a half members in his 
family. The average consumption of flour in ordinary times is 
one barrel per capita. That would necessitate an increase of $9 
in the average wage earner’s bread budget during the whole 
year. It would necessitate an increase of about 3 cents a day in 
his wages. The laboring man who had been getting $3 heretofore 
would have a right then to insist upon 83.03; if he had been 
getting $6 he would have a right to insist upon $6.03; or if he 
had been getting $12 a day, as many do—and I rejoice that that 
is so—he would be entitled to receive $12.03. This is the fright- 
ful increase in wages which would have ensued had the farmer 
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been allowed this small measure of justice which the Congress, 
the constitutional custodian of the public purse, sought to extend 
to him. 

Mr. President, I do not know any reason why the President 
could not by administrative action prohibit, if necessary, this 
enormous increase in wages of 3 cents a day. There would be 
just as much authority in law for fixing a level for wages as 
there is to fix an absolute price—I distinguish it from a minimum 
price—upon wheat. I do not think that the President would 
advocate such a policy. 

Mr. President, when the price of wheat was fixed in Minne- 
apolis last August it was selling as high as $3.06. It went down 
to $2.17—I speak generally. What would be thought of a govern- 
mental policy which would undertake to reduce the wages of a 
laborer in Minneapolis who was receiving $3.06 a day down to 
$2.17? Is there a man in America so reckless as even to suggest 
such an experiment? What would be thought of a Government 
which would undertake to reduce the wages of a Minneapolis 
laborer from $6.12 down to $4.34, or to reduce the wages of a 
laborer in Minneapolis from $12.24 down to $8.68? To mention 
such a folly is to condemn it. The proponent of such a folly 
would be a fit candidate for the madhouse. Is there any reason 
based upon principle, “ wise expediency,” justice, or policy that 
will justify the Government reducing the price of wheat in 
Minneapolis from $3.06 to $2.17 per bushel that would not equally 
justify the reduction of wages in Minneapolis from $3.06 to 
$2.17 per day? What intellectual alchemy makes one of these 
actions wise and the other unwise? What moral alchemy makes 
one of them right and the other wrong? The laborers are 
organized and the farmers are unorganized. The farmers do 
not threaten to strike; they never order a walkout. I have some- 
times inclined to the belief that if this administration acknowl- 
edges any dictator, that dictator is organized labor. The admin- 
istration seems to stand in as great dread of organized labor as 
all other classes seem to stand in dread of the administration. 
Organized labor was the first to learn that it could look and live. 
But, sir, may I be so bold as to suggest that all reigns of terror 
look a good deal alike to me. 

The President declares that the advance in the price of wheat 
would aggregate the farmers $387,000,000 this year more than 
they will receive under the existing law. Well, I will accept 
those figures. I do not care to challenge them. The amount 
is utterly immaterial. Mathematical quantities have no place 
and no value in a moral equation; the problem is not one of 
mathematics but of morals; the issue is not one of economics but 
of ethics. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President—— g 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. King in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Oklahoma yield to the Senator from South 
Dakota? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. STERLING. The Senator from Oklahoma says he does 
not challenge those figures. 

Mr. GORE. I do not mean by that that I admit their accuracy. 

Mr. STERLING. How can it be figured that 900,000,000 
bushels of wheat, at 20 cents additional per bushel, will make 
an additional amount of $387,000,000? As I figure it, it would 
be not exceeding $180,000,000. f 

Again, if I may ask the Senator, how much would 20 cents a 
bushel additional for wheat add to the cost of flour, it being 
understood that 44 bushels of wheat are required to make a 
barrel ot flour? 

Mr. GORE. That used to be the estimate, but I think 4 
bushels or less make a barrel now. 

Mr. STERLING. How can it be said that 20 cents a bushel 
on 43 bushels of wheat that enter into a barrel of flour will 
make the additional cost of a barrel of flour $2? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I said I did not challenge the fig- 
ures, because that argument of the President rests upon economic 
grounds; it rests upon industrial grounds; it rests upon finan- 
cial and fiscal grounds. 

There is another consideration upon which this whole ques- 
tion turns; and I will state a concrete case to demonstrate to 
the Senator why, under the circumstances, I think it rests upon 
ethical and not economic grounds. Let us take a concrete case. 
We will say that a farmer living in Maryland produces this year 
enough wheat to make a barrel of flour. Under the amendment 
which the President vetoed he would have received $2 more for 
this wheat than he will now receive under the existing law. 

Now, let us say that a laboring man here in Washington buys 
the barrel of flour made from the Maryland farmer’s wheat. 
This laboring man will be able to purchase this barrel of flour 
for $2 less than he would have been obliged to pay had the 
President approved the wheat amendment. This vital, this 
crucial fact is admitted on all hands. The President’s veto 


message obliges the Maryland farmer to take $2 less for his 
wheat than he otherwise would have gotten under the amend- 
ment; it enables the Washington laborer to buy a barrel of 
flour for $2 less than he would otherwise have paid. This is 
the vital question, this is the crucial question in this whole 
controversy. Whose $2 is this? Whose $2 is this with which 
this great Government is sporting as it were a child's play- 
thing? To whom does this $2 of right belong? Who has 
the best right to the $2 involved in this controversy between 
the farmer and the laborer? The farmer produced the wheat 
by his toil in sunshine and in shower. He had the highest title 
known to the sons of men; the highest, the most indefeasible 
title that can exist to property. It was the fruit of his own 
toil. What title is more sacred than that? The Government 
to which he owes allegiance and which owes him protection 
has taken that $2 away from that farmer without consideration 
and without recompense and has transferred it to the laboring 
man living here in Washington, without payment and without 
cost, as a gift, as a gratuity. 

The Government has taken from one sovereign citizen of this 
Republic who had earned it $2 and has given it to another citi- 
zen of the Republic who had not earned it and has no title to it 
except for the misguided generosity of this Government, which 
owes equal protection to the life, to the liberty, and to the prop- 
erty of these two equal citizens. One of the supreme objects 
of human government is to protect, not to create, a situation 
in which one man can get without earning what another man 
earns without getting. I believe this is the first instance in our 
history where the Government of the United States has taken 
private property for private use without the owner's consent 
and without compensation. It may not be the last. In such a 
precedent misguided radicals may one day pretend to find the 
raw materials of a red revolution. If this Government has the 
right to take $180,000,000 worth of property away from the 
wheat farmers without compensation, it has the right to take 
$387,000,000 away from them without compensation. If this 
Government has the right to take $387,000,000 worth of prop- 
erty away from the farmers without compensation, it has the 
right to take all the property of all the peopie without compen- 
sation—without that just compensation which the Constitution 
requires and undertakes to secure. Conservative editors and 
conservative politicians who applaud this act of qualified con- 
fiscation may come to rue the day and rue the deed if another 
law of compensation should ever assert its sovereign sway. 
What greater right has this Government to confiscate the prop- 
erty of the wheat farmer than the Bolsheviki and the red guard 
have to confiscate the property of the Russian bourgoise? 

Mr. President, I can not agree to the other argument ad- 
vanced by the President as one of the grounds of expediency 
upon which he has vetoed this measure. He states that the 
allies would be obliged to purchase wheat at the advanced price 
had he approved the measure. I think that is true. I do not 
know whether our allies expect, I do not know whether they 
would insist, that the American farmer should furnish them 
wheat at 80 cents a bushel less than it is worth. I do not 
know what official, I do not know what department, of this Gov- 
ernment has any right, legal or moral, to bind the American 
farmer to furnish the consumers of the United States or to fur- 
nish the consumers of the allied countries wheat at 80 cents less 
than market price. But, Mr. President, I waive those considera- 
tions merely with the mention. I do not know that if it be 
necessary to the winning of this war to furnish wheat to the 
allies at less than the market price I am willing to do that. If 
it be necessary to the winning of this war to furnish wheat to 
the allies at $2 per bushel, I am willing to do that, Mr. Presi- 
dent, if it be necessary to the winning of this war to furnish 
wheat to the allies without money and without price, I for one 
am willing to do that; but, Mr. President, I do believe that iť 
it must be done, then this great sovereign Nation, the most 
opulent nation upon the globe, this Government, organized soci- 
ety itself, should assume and should absorb the loss and should 
not visit that loss upon the most defenseless and the most in- 
‘dispensable class of our citizens. This Nation is not a mendi- 
cant; it is not an almstaker; it does not have to rely either upon 
charity or upon confiscation. It is a sovereign Nation vested 
with the highest attributes of sovereignty and with all the pow- 
ers requisite to self-defense, The Government can lay taxes 
without limit; the Government can sell bonds without limit. I 
think that this Government ought to raise the revenue for the 
waging of this war by the imposition of taxes and by the sale of 
bonds and not by anything which savors of confiscation. 

Mr. President, to my mind it has always been one of the 
chiefest virtues of our constitutional system that this great sov- 
ereign Nation could not take private property, even for public 
use, except upon the payment of just compensation; I have al- 
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ways deemed it one of the chiefest virtues of our constitutional 
system that this great-sovereign Republic could not take private 
property for private use under any -circumstances or upon the 
payment of any compensation Whatever; I have always thought 
it one of the chiefest glories of our constitutional system that 
this Republic, in its collective and in its sovereign capacity, did 
not have ‘the power to strip the ragged shirt from a street 
urchin's back without that urchin's consent save only for public 
use and upon the payment of just compensation; I have always 
thought it one of the chiefest glories of our constitutional sys- 
‘tem that this sovereign and majestic people, able to defend 
itself, could not strip a ragged shirt from the street urchin's 
back for any private purpose whatsoever; and yet, Mr. Presi- 
dent, if this Government takes wheat for 80 cents a bushel less 
‘than it is worth and ‘turns it over to the American consumer, 
turns it over to the American wage earner, is not that taking 
‘private property for private use? 

Mr. President, this price-fixing policy violates: the fundamental 
laws of economics and introduces economic- anarchy and.economic 
mobocracy. This is true, in my opinion, and is a sufficient rea- 
Son for resisting an embarkation u 
perilous times. 


grams 

this: Equal justice is the heart of democracy.” This was in a 
message addressed to a conference of laboring men in Minne- 
apolis. That sentiment is much more than a brilliant epigram ; 
it is an analysis of justice itself, the most sovereign of all the 
virtues, either human or divine. 

Mr. President, under the food-control net the elevator men 
nave been allowed a profit twice as large as the profit they re- 
ceived before the assumption of control by the Government: 
the millers, according to the report of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, which I have here, are receiving fabulous returns upon 
‘their investment even under Mr. ‘Hoover’s régime. In 1914 the 
millers received 8.9 per cent return upon the capital invested, 
‘a little less than 9 per cent, while in 1917, they received a re- 
turn of some 37 per cent, an advance of 300 per cent in the re- 
turn upon their capital. Perhaps it is less now. Yet the farm- 
ers have been obliged to take 30 per .cent less for their product 
than it is worth. Is that “equal justice”? 

The packers have been allowed to receive a return of 9 per cent 


on their meat output and a return of 15 per cent upon the by- 


products, while the farmers have been obliged to sell them cattle 
and sheep at less than the cost of production. Under Govern- 
ment control their returns have been fubulous. Unto him that 
hath shall be given.” On the second day of the current month 
sof July the price of copper was advanced 23 cents per pound. 
The previous price was 231 cents per pound, while the present 
‘price is 26 cents per pound, an advance of a little more than 10 
per cent on the price of copper. If that were necessary, if thut 
were justifiable, I do not complain, for there is ns little excuse 
for confiscating copper as there is for confiscating cotton; and 
‘yet during the same month an advance in the price of wheat 
to rectify in some measure the evil of Which ‘the farmers com- 
plain with justice thas gone ‘to its death. Is ‘that “equal 
justice”? 

Now, the Government has taken over the raflway systems of 
the country. This has been justified, or rather urged, asa war 
necessity. The railroads have been guaranteed the average 
return for the last three years preceding their taking over, the 
most remunerative years in all their history. I think the rail- 
roads ought to have a just and reasonable return. Whenever 
the Government takes -private property for public use the com- 
pensation ought to be just. I believe the return to the Burling- 
ton road under the present arrangement is about 26 per cent per 
annum on all of its capitalization, water, and what not. Mr. 
President, upon the diminished return from ‘the farmers’ wheat 
his Government obliges him to pay out of those diminshed re- 
turns an income tax, if his returns exceed the exemption. Out 
of those diminished returns, diminished by the hand of his own 
‘Government, the farmer is obliged to aid in guaranteeing the 
Burlington Railroad 26 per cent per annum whether earned dr 
not. Is that equal justice“? Is that ‘the “heart of democ- 
racy’? 

Within the past few months the wages of ‘railway employees 
of this country have been advanced ‘something like $800,000,000 
a year. I do not complain of that; the advance may ‘have been 
not only justifiable but necessary. I do not think that we ought 
to enslave the railway employees.of this country, but they have 
been given an increase of $300,000,000, while an increase 
earned by the farmer upon his wheat of $887,000,000 has been 
denied. Is that the “heart of democracy”? 

The Secretary of the Treasury, at El Paso, declared that the 
‘railway employees were now “‘his boys,” and that nobody should 


n ‘this perilous tide in these 


Mr. President, I remember that one of the most brilliant epi- 
which over emanated from the pen of the President was | 


be suffered to kick them around. Nobody ought to have either 
the power or the disposition to kick any set of free-born Ameri- 
can citizens around in this Republic. I do not know that the 
farmers would enjoy the patronizing compliment that they were 
anybody's “boys.” I think that nobody should have either the 
power or the disposition to kick the farmers around. 

I reiterate, Mr. President, my agreement with this wise, this 
statesmanlike, this philosophical utterance of the President, 
that equal justice is the heart of democracy.” The French 
Revolution was carried on in the name of liberty, equality, and 
fraternity. Victor Hugo said that:meant infantry, cavalry, and 
artillery. It has been blazoned abroad that we are waging 
the present war in the name of Tiberty, ‘humanity, and democ- 
racy. All our public -policies should be worthy of those lofty 
protestations, We should make universal our renunciation of 
the Kaiser's creed that might is right.“ 


APPENDIX. 
[From the Washington Post, July 13, 1918.) 

Werors $2.40 Wuest—Incenases ‘Cost or Livixnc Too MECH, WILSON 
TELLA CONGNESS— CALLS FARMERS PATRIOTIO—NBEED NO ‘STIMULATION 
oF $387,000,000 mo Serve NATION IN Cnists— Fron at $12.50 a 
— Word DISTURB TRE "WHOLE — mad ‘Price-F'rx- 
ING METHOD SATISFACTORY, HOUSE EXPECTED 

TO Pass AGRICULTURAL BILL TODAY Wrre ERICE ELIMINATED. 
Increase.of the ranteed minimum price of wheat to $2.40 by legis- 

lative rider President Wilson -yesterday to veto the annual 
cultural appropriation bill. The veto message reached the House te 
in the afternoon. R ves ‘from States in the wheat belt im- 
tely set about organizing in an effort to pass the bill over the 
. sae but as vo ws was no quorum, * 3 . — deferred un- 
* genera! 9 however, t the appropriation 

with the price-fixing n elimi — — 2 


ibill will be 

Some Senators from wheat- — States were — yesterda: 
urge rae Senate to pass the bill over the President's veto, while ot — 
Su ed that the geen amendment > ädel to the 


Se „000,000 emergency agricultural bill, — — the pro- 
bition amendment. 
WOULD AFFECT “CANADIAN PRICE. 


As 
the stat 4218 wheat crop ill de 900.000.000 “this 
increase.” the Presid ‘said, “would be equivalent ame the een 


Signature 80 n mM message as 
entitled 4 ve erie mak: . the Department 
of Agriculture for the ‘fiscal veur ending June 30 Bo, 1919," ‘but A feel con- 
strained to do so because of my very earnest dissent, from the point of 
view of principle as well as wise expediency, from the provisions of that 
part of section 14 —— pres as rm minimum price for No. 2 
arorthern spring wheat of 52.40 n b 

DISSENTS Ox PRINCIPLE. 


“T dissent upon principle because I believe paper mes inelastic Jegis- 
— 2 gk e are insusceptible of being admi: im a way 
t III 3 elt to the cer or — the consumer, 
pond as ey o arbitrary levels which are quite ena — of 
the normal market conditions, and because I believe that the present 
method of ‘tion by conference with all concerned has resulted in 
the most sn ctory manner, considering the 8 und variety 
of the subject — dealt with. 

It is evident that the present method of determining the price to he 
paid for wheat has had the most stimulating effect upon 8 the 
estimated crop of spring wheat for this year exceeding all high record- 
in a very remarkable and gratifying way. y an overwhelming majority 
iof the farmers of the United ‘States the prices administratively fixed haus 
been regarded as fair and liberal, and objections to it have ae only 
from those — — of the country where ——— sit has in recent 
years proved impossible to rely upon climatic conditions to produce a 
full crop of wheat, and where, therefore, many disappointments to the 
farmers have proven to be unavoidable. 

NOT REQUIRED BY FARMERS. 

“Personally, I do not believe that the farmers of the country depend 
upon the — —— of prices to do their utmost to serve the Nation 
and the world at this time of crisis by axerting — to an ex- 
traordinary degree to produce the largest best possibie, 
Their patriotic spirit in this matter has been worthy of Cati praise -and 
has shown them playinga: most admirable and gratifying part in the fuli 
mobilization of the resources of the country. 

“To-a very greatly increased production nat wheat they bave-added an 
increased production. of almost every other important grain, so that our 
granaries are may — overflow and the anxiety of the nations sua red 
against Germany wi — . —.— to — food supplies has been relev 

“The trative method of . upon a fair price has “this 
See advantage, which any element of rigidity would in large part 

oy, namely, the advantage of flexibility, of rendering -possibile 

be fair all and in view of every experience a readjustment which 
ur be fair ike to naar and consumer, 

“A fixed minimum price of 82.40 per bushel would, it is estimated, add 
oe 2 per —.— to the price of Sones in other words, raise the price of 

our from the present price of $10.50 to 812.50 at the mill. and inas- 
much as we are anticipating a rOn oe approximately 900,000,000. bushels 
of wheat, this increase would valent to the immense sum of 
$387, * 
ALL ALONG ‘THE LIND. 

“Such an increase of the 8 of wheat in the United States would 

ert rare corresponding increase in the price of ‘Canadian wheat. The 

ed Governments wou would, of course, be obliged to make all of the pur- 
— —— at increased figure „ and the whole scale of their financial 
avons bendy wo this country, in Which the Government of the United States 
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is directly assisting, would be thereby correspondingly enla: The 
increase would also add very materially to the cost of If and 
there would inevitably ensue an increase in the wages paid in prac 
AETA indust in the count These added financial and a € 
difficulties, affecting practically the whole world, can not, I assume, 
haye bocu in contanplation by the Congress in passing this legislation. 
“ (Signed) Wooprow WILsox.” 


FIXING GUARANTEED PRICES FOR WITEAT, 
Ny the President of the United States of America: A proclamation. 


Whereas, under ond the E of an E ef Congress entitled “An act 
e national securi 


Tgen 

3 c dá rhat stimulation of the 3 of wheat and that it 1 
essential that the producers of w within the United 
Sta shall haye the benefits of * Aar pete for in this sec- 
tion, he is authorized, from time to seasonably and as far in 
advance of seeding time as 8 to determine and fix and to give 
public — of what, under specified conditions, as a reasonable guar- 
anteed — 4 for wheat, in order to assure such producers a reasonable 
profit, e President shall thereupon fix such nteed price for each 
of the official grain standards for wheat as lished under the United 
States grain standards act approved August eleventh, nineteen hundred 
und sixteen. The President shall from time to establish and 
promulgate such regulations as he shall deem wise in connection with 
such guaranteed prices, and in particular governing conditions of de- 
livery and payment, and differences in price for the several standard 
grades in the principal pr markets of the United Sta 
adopting number one northern sp: ee its 1 at the princi 
interior 2 as the , th 
the 8 Sta reby guarantees N 

within the United States that, upon comp ce by him with the regu- 
lations prescribed, he shall receive for any wheat produced in reliance 
upon guarantee within the period, not 1 eighteen months. 
prescribed in the notice, a pere not less than the guaranteed price 
therefor as fixed pursuant this section. In such regulations the 
President shall prescribe the terms and conditions upon which any 
such producer shall be entitled to the benefits of such guaranty. The 
guaranteed prices for the several standard of wheat for the crop 
of nineteen hundred and eighteen shall based upon number two 
or its equivalent at not * than 82 per bushel at the 


by 2 5 of the powers conferred u me by said act of d 
age by section 14 thereof, do hereby find that an emergency 

exists requiring stimulation of the reduction of wheat, and that it is 

essential that the within the United 


pesos of wheat produced 
States shall have t benefits of the 
section; and, in order to make eff e the guarantee by Congress 
for the 2 of ninetoen hundred and eighteen and to assure such pro- 
ducers reasonable profit, I do hereby determine and fix, and give 
public notice of reasonable guaranteed prices for No; 1 northern spring 
niar and 2 uivalents at the respective principal primary —— 
as follows, to wit 
Chicago, Iitinols, two dollars and twenty cents ($2.20) per bushel; 
Omaha, Nebraska, two dollars and fifteen cents ($2.15) per el; 
. ty, Missouri, two dollars and fifteen cents 2. 15) Per 
St. Louis Missouri, two dollars and eighteen cents ($2.18) per bushel ; 
$ . Minnesota, two dollars and seventeen cents ($2.17) per 
usie; 


tee provided for in sald | 


Dul 
Rew York, New York, 


Minnesota, two dollars and seventeen cents ($2.17) 2 bushel ; 
two dollars and twenty-eight cents ($2.28) per 


ladelphia, Pennsylvania, two dollars and twenty-seven cents 
per bushel; 


ore, Maryland, two dollars and twenty-seven cents ($2.27) per 
bes baer News, Virginia, two dollars and twenty-seven cents ($2.27) 
Charleston, South Carolina, two dollars and twenty-seven cents (52.27) 
„ Georgia, two dollars and twenty-seven cents ($2.27) per 
n, hee 2 —2 8 05) Woh er deni Oe 

: California, „ ($2.10) 1 
Los Angeles, wa geese two dollars and ten cents 4420 10) ponus oaen g 
pe ($2. 20). per 
per bushel ; 


Sait Lake City, Utah, two dollars ($2.00 
22 per bushel ; 
2.00) per bushel ; 


Great Falls, Montana, two dollars 
Spokane, Washington. two dollars 
Pocate' ona; Idaho, 3 dollars ($2.00) per bushel ; 

Fort Worth, two dollars and aime cents 82.00) per bushel; 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma: two dollars and five cents ($2.05) per 


bushel ; 
Wichita, Kansas, two dollars and eight conte 2.08) 

teed — — D pae 

yee t 11. 1910. based 


and that the guaran price for the other 
3 United States grain-standards act appro 
nong price for No. 1 northern spring wheat at e respective 
855 rimary markets of the United States above ment tioned, will assure 


F e of wheat produced within the United States a reasonable 
Lai — prices in the principal prim: markets above 


prod: the being’ Axed adoptin Noe 1 northern sp: wheat or its 
. at the principal in or 7 as the 
rposes of such 1 551 only I hereby fix the guaranteed 


ary e above 2 for 
— wire 1 —— 1 northern sprin 15 Noz 1 
No. 1 hard white. 
Ae cA markets BP 
016. abal e United onthe 

on 


Fe at 2 . rine 
the A amy . Ne trea pd ge ot ae 


8 winter. od 


nited States above mentioned, to ev 
any grade so established under the United Sta 


Pee witness whereof I have hereunto sct my hand and caused the seal 
of the se States to be a 

Done in the District of ‘Columbia this twenty-first of February, 
in the gor of our Lord one thousand nine hundred eighteen, a 
of the independence of the United States of America the one hundred 
and forty-second. 

[sear] ; Wooprow WILSON. 

By the President: 

ROBERT LANSING, 
Secretary of State, 


Tobic showing the numbers of crop units a man can produce and 8 pet per 5 per 8 with cotton, corn, and wheat when cost of plant-food cle menis removed from 


Crop. 


Farmer’s 
Price per unit | Cost of producin profit por 
fn Li. a unit in 1918. Far i mrs 


FARMERS’ NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 
Washington, D. C., July 13, 1918, 


Hon. Tronas P. GORE, 
irman Senate e omniste on Agriculture and Forestry and 
Hon. ASBURY F. 
Chairman House Committee on Agriculture. 
GENTLEMEN : In view of the President's veto of the ——— 
priation bill on account of the provision therein guaran 
(dead of $2.40 for wheat, we ask you to take steps to have 
F 


81. per de 
$1.98 por bushel... 


that the President's veto of $2.40 wheat is based upon a misunderstand- 

ing, | and that when the fa are brought to his artention he will be 
most ready to secure adequate recompense for the farmers. 

the President states that 900,000,000 bushels of 

„000 bushets less than we have 


ought up for consideration immediately on its own merits, ok which he says 
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“T have just returned from our farm and find our crop close to a 
failure, five bushels to the acre being the probable yield. Thousands 
of acres will never be harvested and thousands more will yield but a 
bushel or two to the acre. This is in a locality more seriously affected, 
where a veto of the measure would be decisive as to farming operations 
there another year in a per many cases. Last year was a poor cop in 
the entire inland empire, which comprises eastern Mica at eastern 
Washington, and northern Idaho. This year the yield will not be to 
exceed two-thirds of last year. Next year there will be considerable 
acreage practically abandoned by farmers who have lost money both 
years who will be unable to continue farming operations another year. 
The price of $2.40 wheat now would help out quite a little this year, 
and would do much to obtain credit necessary to putting in a crop next 


year. 

It will be a serious error if this bill does not become a law. Those 
who are advising the President to veto certainly do not grasp the situa- 
tion. The increased acreage on which we must depend for increased 
production will come in that character of land referred to capable of 
e a large amount of wheat in favorable conditions. ontana 

as practically a complete failure. Southern Alberta is burned up. 
This, with the inland empire, will mean 100,000,000 bushels or more 
in loss of wheat to the allies. Alberta wheat is now higher than the 
prices fixed in the United States.” 

The farmer is patriotic, but he doesn’t insist upon kaving a monopoly 
of patriotism. He can not afford to raise wheat or any other crop at a 
loss. As Mr. Lawrence states in his letter, the farmer will not raise 
wheat another year unless he 1a going to make a reasonable profit, just 
exactly as o ized labor would not be regarded as unpatriotic in 
refusing to work for half of the cost of living. The President's sugges- 
tion that a fixed minimum price of $2.40 per bushel would add $2 per 
barrel to the price of flour is based upon a misapprehension of the 
method of dealing with the situation. 

The United States Food Administrator recently wrote us that the 
British Government purchases grain from America and other pee at 
the market price prevailing on the day of 8 This is turned 
over to the millers at a price which will allow the miller to sell the 
flour at the mill door at a trifle less than $7.50 per el. Parlia- 
ment made an appropriation of nearly $200,000,000, which it is ex- 
pected will make it possible for one year for bread to be sold, as at 
present, at a fixed price of 18 cents for a 4-pound leaf, 9 cents for a 
2-pound loaf, and 5 cents for a 1-pound loaf. Some such action can 
and should be taken in this country instead of asking the farmers to 
produce at a loss. Unfortunately neither the Department of Agriculture 
nor the Food Administration have the information upon which to base 
an estimate of the cost of producing wheat nor have they a policy to 
increase production. On a recent date the Secretary of Agriculture 
wrote us in regard to data on the cost of producing wheat: 

“This question presents many complications and difficulties. The 
cost varies widely from section to section and from season to season, 
depending upon yields, climatic conditions, and other important factors. 
It would be exceedingly difficult, therefore, if not impossible, to secure 
data which would be accurate for all sections of the country. Whlie 
the department has obtained some information on the subject, it is 
not adequately representative, and I would not be willing to have it 
appear as an expression of the views of the department regarding the 
cost of producing wheat.” 

We asked Food Administrator Hoover whether the Food Adminis- 
tration had any policy for meeting the food needs of our own country 
and our allies, and he replied, in substance, that they have not as_far 
as production is concerned. It is putting it mildly to say that the 
farmer has been singled out for an Intensity of financial sacrifice which 
neither organized labor nor bl igi capital is invited to share. In 
the statistics of income for 1916, published by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, it is shown that only twenty-four hundredths of 1 per cent of 
the agriculturists of the country received in that year a net taxable 
income of over $4,000 (single men $3,000), while nearly 2 per cent of 
saloon keepers were in class. 

It is perfectly true that a largo pro rtion of the wheat needed for 
ourselves and our allies can be raised at price of $2.20—some of it eyen 
for $1.50. But it is unfair to ask that three or four hundred million 
bushels be raised at a loss to the farmers. Farmers who make big 
profits raising wheat will pay excess profits and income taxes and be 
glad to do so. Have we any right to commandeer without payment the 
services of farmers who can not make money at wheat at $2.20 or at 
less than $2.40? That is substantially what the failure to grant tho 
minimum price of $2.40 amounts to unless the Government will ascer- 
tain the cost of production for every wheat raiser and pay him the cost 
of production plus a reasonable profit. This is the only just alternative 
to a minimum price of $2.40 for wheat. 

We hope that you will take steps at once to bring this suggestion 
to the attention of the President. It is unfair to impugn the foyalty 
of the farmer and to stimulate the criminal action of the privilegea 
business interests of the country, which are making billions out of this 
war and are now 8 the farmer by implying that the farmer is 
unpatriotic if he insists on maki a fair living and refuses to produce 
at a loss. Would the honest and sincere servants of democracy now 
in Songran anane to serve if they did not receive any salaries? 

ours, truly, 
BENJAMIN C. Mansy, Secretary. 

Mr. GRONNA obtained the floor. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, will the Senator from North Da- 
kota allow me to make a request? Knowing that the Senator 
has obtained consent to address the Senate, at the conclusion 
of his remarks I ask the Senate to allow me, say, five minutes 
to address myself to a report or statement in the public press 
this morning upon a question I may say that does not touch the 
wheat question. I ask the Senate after the conclusion of the 
remarks of the Senator from North Dakota to reserve me per- 
haps five minutes. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, the question of the production 
of and a fair price for wheat, both to the consumer and the 
producer, has been so thoroughly and so ably discussed by Mem- 
bers of this body that I shall not take the time of the Senate to 
go into that discussion. The Senate of the United States ac- 
cepted, I may say, the judgment of those who presented the 
facts to the Members of this body. The President's veto of the 
Agricultural bill has also been ably discussed by the able Sena- 
tor from Oxlahoma [Mr. Gore] and by my distinguished col- 


league [Mr. McCunmer], and I wish to say, Mr. President, 
although I did not have the privilege of being present to hear 
the speech of my colleague, that I have read it, and I indorse 
every word he said upon the subject. I also indorse what the 
Senator from Oklahoma has so ably said, but if I may be per- 
mitted to answer one suggestion of the Senator from Florida 
IMr. FLETCHER] as to the increased cost of producing cotton, 
let me say to the Senator from Florida that while I believe what 
he said relative to cotton is absolutely true, I also wish to 
assure him that the same increase in the cost of production has 
taken effect with reference to wheat and other commodities. 

I simply wish to cite one instance. In the western portion 
of the country grain is thrashed in the shock. In normal times 
thrashing costs the farmer from 8 to 10 cents a bushel, The 
man who furnishes the thrashing machine also furnishes the 
help and furnishes the board, and thrashes the grain for a cer- 
tain price per bushel or a certain price per hour. Last year, I 
believe I am safe in saying, it cost the farmers of my State on 
an average not less than 20 cents a bushel, This year the 
thrashers are not willing to set a price per bushel, but they ask 
so much per hour, and while in normal times, in peace times, 
we could get a crew of men and a large machine to work for 
$15 or $17 per hour, I was told last week by men who were en- 
gaged in that business that they would have to charge from 
$30 to $40 per hour, which means not less than 30 cents a bushel, 
and in many instances it will cost the farmer 40 cents a bushel 
to have his grain thrashed. The Senator from Florida can see 
from this one illustration what the increased cost is to the pro- 
ducer of grain. d 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. GRONNA. I yield with pleasure. 

Mr. FLETCHER, What is the crew? Is it composed of the 
men and the machine that do the thrashing? 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes; and a sufficient number of teams to haul 
the grain to the machine. À 

Mr. FLETCHER. How many men? 

Mr. GRONNA. I should say about 30 men, and about 10 or 12 
teams. 

Mr. President, as I have said, this subject has been so ably 
discussed by the two Senators whom I have named that I should 
not perhaps take a single moment of the time of the Senate to 
further discuss it were it not for the fact that I received this 
morning the telegram which I read a few moments ago and 
which I shall read again. It is addressed to me and is as 
follows: 

Saas, N. DAK, July 18, 1918. 

We want your support in passing the $2.40 wheat bill over the Presi- 
dent's veto. 

— is THE CYPRESS Farmers’ CLUB, =. 
Or 93 Mununs, SARLES, N. DAK. 

I received that message at 10.80 this morning. Sarles is a 
small village located on a branch of the Great Northern Rail- 
road within a few miles of the Canadian line. I know of no place 
in the United States where the people are more patriotic and 
where they are more interested in the outcome of the war than 
in this little community. 

The people of this community have given their sons to their 
country’s cause; they have gone in large numbers to the field 
of battle, and I can say for them that they are willing to sacri- 
fice every energy and every dollar at their command in order 
that this war shall be won; but, Mr. President, necessity 
compels me to tell the truth, and the truth is that the price 
which has been fixed for wheat by the Food Administration 
and by the Chief Executive is at this time not a compensatory 
price. 

It is certainly not my purpose to criticize the Chief Executive 
simply because he has seen fit to veto the Agricultural appro- 
priation bill for the reason that that bill contained the provi- 
sion fixing a minimum price of $2.40 for wheat, but, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I feel constrained to dissent from his judgment. I wholly 
disagree with him. 

Mr. President, on the 12th day of July the President of the 
United States vetoed the Agricultural appropriation bill. In 
his veto message, amongst other things, he said: 


I feel constrained to do so because of my very earnest dissent, from 
the putat of vlew of principle as well as of wise expediency, from the 
provision of that part of section 14 which prescribes a uniform mini- 
mum price on No. 2 northern spring wheat of $2.40 per bushel. 

I dissent upon principle, because I belleve that such Inelastic legis- 
lative price proren are insusceptible of being administered in a 
way that will be advantageous either to the producer or to the con- 
sumer, establishing, as they do, arbitrary levels which are quite inde- 
pendent of the normal market conditions, because I believe that the 
present mothod of regulation by conference with all concerned has 
resul in the most satisfactory manner, considering the complexity 
and variety of the subject matter dealt with. 
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Mr. President, I do not rise for the purpose of, or with the 


idea of, criticizing or finding fault with the President of the 


United States because of his veto of the Agricultural bill. The 
President has exercised a constitutional right, but I feel it my 
duty to call to the attention of the President and the county the 
fact that I disagree wholly with his conclusions, 

The objections which the President urges are based upon 


reasons which are not founded upon facts. I ask, Is it wise or 


expedient to fix a maximum price at a time when this article 
of food is so badly needed? Is it wise, I ask, to fix the value 
of the farmer's products at a price which will not stimulate 
production? 


Of course, everybody knows how diflicult it is to prove that | 


all the farmers of the United States, or even a majority of the 
farmers of the United States, are satisfied with the price fixed by 


the administration. It is difficult, because it is impossible to get 


all the farmers together, and the farmers can only be represented 
or misrepresented by men at the head of their organization, or 
Dy men who are supposed to represent them in an official ca- 
pacity. 

Speaking for myself, I believe that a majority of the farmers 
of the United States are dissatisfied with the present price of 
wheat. I know that in the State which I in part have the honor 
to represent the farmers are dissatisfied with conditions as they 
exist at present. i 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Will the Senator permit the 
Ohair to interrupt him for a moment? 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair thought it would 
be courteous to call the attention of the Senator to the fact that 
the morning hour will have expired at 2 o'clock, and thereafter 
no further business under the unanimous-consent rule, in the 
opinion of the Chair, may be transacted. The Chair regrets the 
necessity of making that ruling; but the unfinished business 
would technically come before the Senate at that time and could 
not be taken up under the unanimous-consent agreement, 

Mr. GRONNA. Let me say that I think the present occupant 
of the chair was not in the chair when I asked unanimous con- 
sent, either at that time or later, to proceed for 10 or 15 min- 
utes, That unanimous consent has been given. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair only made the 
suggestion to the Senator becanse he wanted to be as courteous 
as possible. The Senate, the Chair thinks, will have to adjourn 
automatically under the original unanimous-consent agreement 
at 2 o'clock. That is the opinion of the Chair. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, may I call the attention 
of the Chair to the fact that the unanimous-consent agreement 
refers simply to morning business? It does not say “at the 
conclusion of the morning hour,” but we can continue the morn- 
ing business; and, while it would automatically be closed and 
the unfinished business would come up at 2 o'clock, it has been 
the custom of the Senate to take up at any time morning busi- 
ness, which consists of the introduction of petitions, the pres- 
entation of reports of committees, the introduction of bills 
and joint resolutions, and so forth. The agreement is that we 
shall proceed with the morning business. It does not say that 
we shall close morning business at 2 o'clock, at the close of 
what is known as the morning hour, but only when we com- 
plete whatever morning business the Senate may wish to con- 
sider. I wish to say that my own view of the matter is that 
morning business could, just the same as on any other day, be 
considered by unanimous consent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair regrets very much 
that he will be compelled to rule that morning business as such 
can only be transacted during the morning hour. If transacted 
nt any other time, it is not morning business within the terms of 
the unanimous-consent agreement. The Senator will have an 
opportunity when the Senate meets on Monday to continue, but 
the Chair thinks 

Mr. GRONNA. I may not be here Monday; but I am sure 
that the country and the people of the country will live although 
I may not have un opportunity to make this speech. I will say 
to the Chair, however, that I do not agree with his conclusions, 
although I shall make no objection to them. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The present occupant of the 
chair is extremely sorry that the views of the Chair are not in 
accord with those of the Senator. 

Mr. GRONNA, I think I can find plenty of instances to 
show that there is no regular time set for morning business; 
but if there is morning business to come before the Senate, 
whether it is 1 o’clock or 2 o'clock or 8 o’clock, it can be trans- 
acted. I believe that is the custom of the Senate. However, I 
shall be glad to accept the ruling of the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. May the Chair say to the 
Senator that there are other Senators who desired also to 


speak this morning, and the Chair informed them the Chair 
would rule that it would be impossible for them to do so after 2 
o'clock? Therefore, the Chair trusts the Senator will under- 
stand that the ruling is not directed at him. 

Mr. GRONNA. I appreciate that, Mr. President. I shall 
close by saying that I am sorry that I have to disagree with the 
conclusions of the President of the United States as stated in 
his message in vetoing the Agricultural bill. I am sure that if 
he had used his own keen judgment and not based his conclu- 
sions upon the estimates that necessarily must have been fur- 
nished him by some one, because no President of the United 
States, even in times of peace, can go into the details of these 
complex questions, but must depend upon his subordinates for 
data and estimates upon the questions involved, his conclusions 
would have been different. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The hour of 2 o'clock having 
arrived, the morning business is concluded, and the Senate 
stands adjourned. 

Thereupon (at 2 o'clock p. m.) the Senate adjourned, the ad- 
journment being under the order heretofore entered, until Mon- 
day, July 22, 1918, at 12 o’clock meridian, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Tuurspay, July 18, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

O God, our Heavenly Father, look down from Thy throne of 
grace with compassion upon a sorrowing world, now engaged in 
the most sanguinary struggle that the world has ever witnessed. 

Thousands are dead; thousands dying; thousands maimed 
for life. On the one hand, a bloodthirsty foe seeking to destroy 
the most hallowed principles; on the other hand, men striving 
to uphold those principles which Thou hast taught us to love 
and cherish. 

Our Nation's heart and the hearts of our sister nations as- 
sociated with us are bleeding in sorrow and grief. 

Draw very near, O God, with Thy pitying love, to the fathers, 
mothers, wives, children, and friends who are suffering anxiety 
for their precious ones; especially those who are mourning for 
their dead and dying. 

Comfort their hearts with the thought that theirs is a su- 
preme sacrifice for humanity. 

Hear us, O God, and answer our prayer in the name of Him 
who gave his life for suffering humanity. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Monday, July 15, 1918, was 
read and approved. 

a ADJOURNMENT. 


Pon KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 12 o'clock and 9 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Monday, July 22, 
1918, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETO, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of a communication from the Secretary of Com- 
merce submitting supplemental estimates of appropriations re- 
quired by the Steamboat-Inspection Service for the fiscal year 
1919 (H. Doc. No. 1236); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury. trans- 
mittting a supplemental estimate of appropriation for additional 
services and equipment for the office of the Auditor for the 
Treasury Department for the fiscal year 1919 (H. Doc. No. 
1287) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
Printed. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CARTER of Massachusetts: Petition of Newton 
Boatown, Courtenay Guild, John F. Brant, Henry H. Cummings, 
Duncan A. MecPhii, Tremont Temple, and Rector D. Stetson, 
of Boston; Ralph P. Jones, of West Somerville; and George H. 
Carter, James M. York, and F. E. Cheney, of Cambridge, all in 
the State of Massachusetts, for complete and immediate prohi- 
bition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr, KRAUS: Petition of sundry citizens of Marion, Ind., 
in behalf of the chiropractors of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. Yat q 

By Mr. SNELL: Petition of A. H. Minkler, F. W. Elger, Mary 
A, Elger, A. Elger, Effie M. Dignean, John G. Barnes, Eila B. 
Barnes, Wesley E. Baker, Royal Dignean, Jessie L. Kingsley, 
Charles G. Chase, Mildred T. Chase, R. B. Shoen, Frank Larme, 
Cephas A. Gilman, Jessie C. Shoen, M. H. Taylor, Elizabeth J. 
Taylor, Harriet A. H. Baker, and Harriet N. Hamilton, all of 
Racket River, N. Y., favoring war prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


SENATE. 
Monpay, July 22, 1918. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we come to Thee in the exercise of our high- 
est and most sacred privilege—the privilege of prayer—to lay 
before Thee our Nation’s cause and our Nation’s interest. To 
it we have consecrated our fortunes, our lives, and our sacred 
honor. All that is dearest to us has been put into the cause 
of our Nation. We look to Thee for Thy guidance and bless- 
ing. We pray that Thou wilt let Thy care be vouchsafed to 
those who represent us on the bloody battle field on this day; 
that the General of the Army may be given wisdom so to guide 
and direct the men under his command that they may’ move 
forward, as they have been moving forward, to yet greater vic- 
tory and to greater glory to their arms. We pray Thee to hasten 
the day when our troops will come home with victory upon their 
banners, with the accomplishment of a world peace, and the 
entering in of the world’s highest civilization. For Christ's 
sake. Amen, 

NAMING A PRESIDING OFFICER. 

The Secretary (James M. Baker) read the following com- 

munication : 


UNITED STATES Senate, 

PRESIDENT Pro TEMPORE, 

à July 22, 1918. 
To the Senate: 

Being temporarily absent from the Senate, I appoint Hon. Jonx II. 
BANKHEAD, a Senator from the State of Alabama, to perform the duties 
of the Chair during my absence. 

WILLARD SAULSBURY, 
President pro tempore. 

Mr. BANKHEAD thereupon took the chair as Presiding 
Officer. p ; 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the proceed- 
ings of Thursday, July 18, 1918, when, on request of Mr. Soor 
and by unanimous consent, the further reading was dispensed 
with and the Journal was approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by G. F. Tur- 
ner, one of its clerks, announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the enrolled bill (S. 4555) to validate certain public- 
land entries, and it was thereupon signed by the Presiding 
Officer. 

PETITIONS. 


Mr. CURTIS presented a petition of sundry citizens of Clay 
County, Kans., and a petition of sundry citizens of Gore County, 
Kans., praying for the substitution of the oath required of 
enlisted men for the oath required of officers, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs. f 

Mr. FLETCHER. I.present a petition from citizens of the 
fourth district of Florida, the heading of which I ask to have 
read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Hotel Seminole meeting, held July 4, 1918, fourth district of Fiorida: 

We, the undersigned, urge you to vote and work for the immediate 
passage of the national suffrage amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The petition will lie on the 
table. ; 

Mr. JONES of Washington, I have a petition, signed by 37 
citizens of King County, Wash., praying for the passage of a bill 
to provide for the substitution of the oath required of enlisted 
men for the oath required of officers. The petitioners respect- 
fully urge the passage of this bill, giving as a reason that it will 
not excuse any man in the church from military service but will 
open up the way for more to enlist. I move that the petition 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, 2 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. WARREN. I have a communication in the nature of a 
petition from the United Mine Workers’ Local Union No. 2335, 
of Hanna, Wyo., setting forth that resolutions were adopted 


by that body with relation to, in fact recommending, some re- 
classification of registrants for the draft, so that those above the 
present prescribed draft age who have no vocation and those 
who may allege that they are in a vocation such as that of sales- 
man or traveling representative, who make profit between 
producer and consumer, may be reached in this draft; in other 
words, the petition is in support of the rule that men of proper 
age and ability shall either work or fight. I present the reso- 
lutions, and I wish to add that I agree fully with the prayer 
of the petitioners. I ask that the petition be referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. ` 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Such will be the order. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 4846) granting an increase of pension to John F. 
Mannel (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. NORRIS: 

A bill (S. 4847) granting a pension to Louisa Jones; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS—CHARLES DADE. 
On motion of Mr. Curtis, it was ; 


, Ordered, That leave be granted to withdraw from the files of the 
Senate the papers accompanying the bill S. 1659, Sixty-fifth Con 
second session, granting relief to Charles Dade, no adverse repo 
haying been made thereon. 


PRINTING OF THE DAILY CALENDAR. 2 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish to say to the Senate that 
if there is no objection I am going to ask that the Secretary 
request the Public Printer not to print the daily Calendar of 
Business until the 24th day of August. We can thus save 18 or 
20 pages of paper and the printing involved. The calendar is 
of no use whatever to the Senate from to-day until the 24th of 
August, and we will be able to save just that much paper and 
just that much printing. ‘ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Utah? The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. - 

STRIKE IN WAR INDUSTRIES. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I send to the desk n clipping 
from yesterday's New York Times, and I ask that the Secretary 
read it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will read as requested. 

Mr. SMOOT. What was the request of the Senator from 
Colorado? 

Mr. THOMAS. I asked for the reading of a short clipping, 
but if the Senator from Utah prefers that I should read it, I will 
do so. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should prefer that the Senator read it. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I read the following extract 
from yesterday’s New York Times, which is entitled “31,000 
strikers out in New England.” 


FEDERAL CONCILIATORS ACTIVE IN ATTEMPT TO END DISPUTE WHICH IS 
HAMPERING WAR WORK., 
Boston, July 20. 

The close of the first weck of the Franco-American counteroffensive 
finds 31,000 workers—more than an American division—idle because 
of labor disputes at 10 industrial centers in Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island. Virtually all had been engaged on munitions of war and the 
disputes were over Wages, shop conditions, or recognition of the unions. 

here were few encouraging developments to-day, but it was hoped 
that meetings of the strikers and conferences between 5 and 
employees might be fruitful of an early resumption of work. he most 
serious situations were at Lynn, where a strike of 10,000 workers had 
tied up the plant of the General Electric Co., and at Brockton, where an 
equal number of shoe operatives were out. 

Federal Investigators James A. Sullivan and R. H. Leslie went to 
Brockton to-day. At Haverhill Mayor Morse made a futile attempt at 
reconciliation. At Pawtucket, R. I., John Golden, president of the 
United Textile Workers of America, announced that a representative of 
Secretary of War Baker had arrived. 

Nothing new of importance was reported from Bristol and Woon- 
socket, where rubber makers are on s e, or from Warren, R. I., where 
750 textile workers are out. i 

The Smith & Wesson revolver factory at Springfeld continued in 
operaticn, but with its force depleted by about 900 men, according to 
strike leaders. The lesser troubles of the paper makers at Holyoke and 
weavers at Easthampton appeared no nearer adjustment. 


The same edition of the paper gave an account of an address 
to some 5,000 strikers in New Jersey by Mrs, Creel on Saturday, 
who called attention, in a very commendable way, to the exist- 
ing crisis and to the need for constant effort in production. 

Mr. President, at a time when the fortunes of war seem to be 
changing, when the allied troops are marching from triumph to 
triumph, fighting by day and by night, fighting under the most 
oppressiye conditions and winning victory for the great cause 
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which they represent, it is doubly unfortunate that in their 
country, where munitions are the crying need of the hour, when 
everything needed for the facilitation of the success of our arms 
should be produced, over 40,000 men and women are voluntarily 
idle because they want to secure higher wages and what they 
think are better working conditions. 

It is doubly unfortunate, Mr. President, when we reflect that 
within the last 60 days, pursuant to conferences between repre- 
sentatives of labor and those of the Government and by the 
unanimous consent of all concerned, a commission was appointed, 
with an ex-President of the United States at its head, equipped 
with power and with authority to inquire into and adjust all 
differences between employer and employee—a commission the 
appointment of which was hailed with much satisfaction by 
everyone as offering in all probability a happy solution of 
future differences, both actual and potential, whose good offices 
these strikers wholly repudiate. 

It seems that our efforts to forestall a situation like this are 
made nugatory by the action of many who belong to, if they do 
not represent, one side of the conference which led to this 
gratifying result. 

Mr. President, I want to enter my protest at this time, when 
the boys of America are engaged in the greatest struggle known 
to history, when everyone recognizes what this war means and 
how essential success is to the world’s future, that so large a 
proportion of our population should be so indifferent to their 
duty and to the requirements of the hour as to suspend work 
under any circumstances—work quite as essential to our success 
as that so gloriously performed across the ocean. 

What we need at the front, Mr. President, besides men are 
munitions, and we are not yet producing our quota of munitions. 
What these men across the sea need is clothing of all sorts, and 
while they have abundance for the present they may not have 
abundance when the snows begin to fly in October and Novem- 
ber. If, forsooth, Mr. President, this victorious thrust to the 
eastward of the splendid soldiers of France and of America be 
halted for want of munitions, that very fact may result in a 
counter disaster that would restore the Germans to all that 
they have lost. 

I affirm, Mr. President, that the conduct of these people at 
this time, although they may not so intend it, gives aid and 
comfort to the enemy at the very time when aid and comfort 
are greatly and sorely needed and who will doubtless welcome 
it. If striking were necessary, I would be the last to condemn 
this effort on the part of wage earners to secure what they 
think and what the country might determine to be an essential 
improvement in their condition; but when we consider that 
wages to-day are higher than wage earners ever dreamed of 
enjoying and that the Government has gone to extremes in pro- 
viding against contingencies like this, to the end that differences 
may be adjusted while not interfering with production, it be- 
comes the duty of every public man to denounce, to condemn, 
and to deplore resort to strikes as a means of forcing the hand 
of the employer. It is profiteering in the worst sense, because, 
in addition to the demand for more money of the Government, 
the object is sought to be obtained through suspension of pro- 
duction at a time when production is so sorely needed. I have 
joined, Mr, President, with others on this floor in condemning 
the profiteer, as I shall continue to do, but I will not draw any 
distinction between the wage-earning profiteer who enforces 
his demands at a time and in a crisis like this by refusing to 
work and the typical profiteer who takes advantage of the Gov- 
ernment's necessities through contracts and manipulations 
whereby his wealth is increased at the cost of the country’s needs. 
They are tarred with the same stick; they belong to the same 
class; they deserve the same criticism; they differ, Mr. Presi- 
dent, only in degree. 

This morning’s papers announced the presence of a submarine 
in dangerous proximity to the New England coast. On yesterday 
it sank three helpless barges, destroying them in sight of spec- 
tators on our shores. During the last two months the whole 
coast has been menaced by the presence of submarines, a dan- 
ger we have not yet overcome. I am afraid it is growing hourly. 
We can only overcome it, Mr. President, by the increase of our 
naval force and of those appliances which thus far have been 
found most potential in U-boat warfare; that is to say, by hurry- 
ing work on our torpedo destroyers, on munitions, and especially 
depth bombs; in the increase of our fighting planes; of everything 
Mr. President, that may minimize or destroy this menace. Yet, 
at the very time when in sight of our shores American shipping 
is being destroyed by the submarines of the enemy, nearly 
40,000, perhaps over 40,000, men and women are idle, quarreling 
over the question of wages and refusing to work until their de- 
mands are complied with. 
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This presents an emergency which we shonld meet. Con- 
gress should reconvene and legislate regarding this subject. A 
maximum wage should be fixed and enforced by the Government, 
and those who encourage strikes should be treated as we treat 
others who give aid and encouragement to the enemy. If an 
individual is overheard uttering remarks derogatory to the 
war loan or saying anything which may be justly and fairly 
interpreted to discourage enlistment or to interfere with the 
enforcement of the draft or offering an obstacle, absolute or 
potential, to the due prosecution of the war, we proceed against 
him; we incarcerate him; we try him; and, if found guilty, we 
convict and punish him. Mr. President, the injury caused by this 
idleness to-day in New England and in New Jersey is more actual 
and more terrible, in my judgment, than all which has been 
accomplished by the fugitive utterances of individuals and by 
the treasonable publications of newspapers supposed to be dis- 
loyal to the Government. 

I trust, therefore, that this menace, which is constantly in- 
creasing, will find early response in some sort of legislation, 
if need be, to grapple with and destroy it, by strengthening the 
hands of the Government, to the end that labor difficulties may 
be settled as the industrial agreement requires that they should 
be settled, to the end that our highest efforts everywhere may be 
given to the production of munitions and of all other supplies 
needed in warfare. Treason should be made odious every- 
where. We must recognize it whether it appears in strikes or in 
publications, in conspiracies or in openly declared hostility to 
the Government. We can not be indifferent to this subject for 
it is too insistent and too common for the public safety. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I rise to ask the Senate to in- 
dulge me for five or six minutes, but I do not wish to do that at the 
expense of any Senator who desires to present morning business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Illinois asks 
unanimous consent to address the Senate. 

Mr. LEWIS. Yes; I ask unanimous consent to address the 
Senate for five or six minutes upon a noncontroversial subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr, ASHURST. Mr. President, of course I would not think 
of objecting to the request of the distinguished and eloquent 
Senator from Illinois; it is a pleasure to listen to him; but I 
wish the Senate to understand that, as I construe the unanimous- 
consent agreement, the Senate can not give consent to any- 
thing; anything that requires consent on the part of the Senate 
is estopped from being done. I will not, however, make any ob- 
jection, because I wish to hear the Senator. 

Mr. LEWIS. I hardly think an objection would apply to the 
subject to which I desire to address myself. 

Mr. ASHURST. I am glad to hear the Senator on any sub- 
ject; but I believe we will fall, as the days go by, into some 
very grievous errors and make some serious mistakes if we con- 
tinue to ask unanimous consent for this and for that. I am not 
going to object any more. I think a Senator has a right to 
address the Senate for no longer than five minutes upon any 
subject he pleases under the rules, and he is within the rule 
and within the spirit alike of the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment when he addresses the Senate during the morning hour 
upon any subject for not longer than five minutes, . 

I objected the other day to my good friend the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] proceeding, I selected him because of 
the cordial friendship between us. Since my public statement 
here as to my views regarding the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment I have received a telegram from a Member of the Senate, 
not a Democratic Senator but from a Republican Senator, urg- 
ing that the spirit of the unanimous-consent agreement should 
be observed and that under its spirit nothing that requires con- 
sent on the part of the Senate can be done. I do not object, of 
course, to the Senator from Illinois proceeding. I shall be glad 
to hear the Senator. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
to say a word. 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
AsHurst] referred to the fact that a Senator could speak five 
minutes under the order of morning business. I do not know 
of any rule that even permits that. 

Mr. ASHURST. I believe I am in error about that. I was 
thinking of the time between the expiration of the routine 
morning business and the remainder of the morning hour until 
2 o'clock. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have assumed, Mr. President, 
that during the morning hour a Senator can speak on any mat- 
ter he desires unless objection is made-—— 


Mr. President, I merely wish 
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Mr. LEWIS. I think that is the rule. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. And that no request for unani- 
mous consent is necessary; that if no Senator objects the Sena- 
tor having the floor can proceed with his remarks during the 
morning hour. 

Mr, LEWIS. Mr. President, I only made the request because 
either the present distinguished occupant of the chair or the 
President pro tempore has intimated that unanimous consent 
was necessary. I did not so understand, but I conformed to the 
suggestion, knowing that no Senator would stand upon that 
form, If, however, it is not necessary and it is assumed that I 
may proceed for a few minutes merely within my rights, unless 
objection is made, I would rather do that than to establish the 
necessity of the Chair having to rule in each instance as to 
each Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish to say that unanimous 
agreements of this kind have been entered into heretofore by 
the Senate. I suggest to Senators that morning business be first 
attended to, and then any Senator, under the unanimous-consent 
agreement, can proceed to speak unless or until there is objec- 
tion raised, and then, when objection is raised, that must stop 
debate. 

I- should like to suggest that Senators allow the regular morn- 
ing business to proceed, and then secure recognition before the 
Chair announces the conclusion of the morning business. Then, 
if Senators desire to leave the Chamber, they can leaye know- 
ing that the Senator occupying the floor can not continue beyond 
2 o'clock. I think that would be the orderly way to proceed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair thinks that under 
the unanimous-consent agreement the Senate must adjourn at 
the conclusion of the regular routine morning business. So far 
as consent is concerned, when the morning business is disposed 
of, It seems to the Chair that it is within the control of the 
Senate whether Senators shall be permitted to address the Sen- 
ate. The Chair will say, however, that in no event can the pro- 
ceedings extend beyond 2 o'clock. 

Mr. LEWIS. In this connection I desire to concur with the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], and if any Senator here has a 
petition to present, or what is called morning business, I would 
prefer to yield to him at this time than to interfere with the 
regular procedure. I shall, therefore, wait until petitions and 
memorials haye been presented for such little matters as I desire 
to bring to the attention of the Senate. I pause for a moment to 
say I yield to any Senator who wishes to present a petition or a 
memorial. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Concurrent and other resolu- 
tions are in order. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I understand that order brings 
the morning business to a conclusion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair has not declared 
morning business concluded. When he does there may not be 
an opportunity to speak, 


THE AMERICAN ARMY IN FRANCE. 


Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, my purpose in rising is to address 
the Senate upon the report the public press brings through the 
cables to our countrymen as to the conduct of our soldiers 
* abroad. In view of the patriotic discussion this morning of the 
senior Senator from Colorado [Mr. THoatas], I take it that what 
views I shall express will not be unwelcome to this body. 

We read in the cables that under the order of a superior 
commander in France the colors of America were directed to 
the rear, and the report has it that the American soldiers re- 
turned the reply stating that, while they respected the orders 
of their military masters, they could but view with humiliation 
the necessity which carried the colors of America to the rear, 
and that it was their purpose to make a “counter attack,” 

Mr. President, I am moved to recall to the mind of the Sen- 
ate that in the ancient days the Greek meeting Greek called 
out, “ What news?” The answer was, “Greece is still the 
Greeks’.” If there shall be those who ask to-day the news of 
France, we reply,“ France is still French.“ 

The River Marne, long the Rubicon barring imperial despot- 
ism from European democracy, is still the stream at whose 
banks the fire chariots and bloody hosts of murderous captains 
are ever swallowed. The news is, “the Germans have re- 
treated across the Marne.” Sir, it was the American who 
drove him to his retreat—the American soldier, whose intelli- 
gent valor at first trial against German brute obedience shat- 
tered the German forces, captured their aus and cannon, and 
took as prisoners their commanders and armies. It was the 
American who rescued five cities from German siege and gave 
deliverance anew to imperiled France, These Americans, fresh 


from life’s devotions to religious peace, met the German trained 
warriors of a life of martial discipline, perfected under four 
years of systematized process of raid and slaughter, and these 
Americans, with the spring of action, with the bold courage 
that is their inheritance, and with the unquenchabie will to 
conquer, gave Germany the surprise shock of its existence as 
they showed how American soldiers of but one year’s military 
training could excel in the arts of war and surpass in the dash 
and carry of attack over the Kaiser's blood-immured soldiers. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS. I should like to ask the Senator if he does 
not think that the French are entitled to just a little bit of 
credit for that magnificent achievement? 

Mr, LEWIS. The Senator will see in a few moments thant 
he will have no oceasion to think I have lost sight of that 
fact. I might reply more in detail, Senators, and say that up 
to this point I am alluding to the fact of the American charge 
and to the American threat that they would make a counter 
attack. It is as to that counter attack that these Americans 
made to which I particularly pay tribute at this time. 

These Americans, fighting on a soil that was strange, adyanc- 
ing on fields unexplored, and moving to commands in a tongue 
confusing, opposed those who had seven times charted with 
their swords their course over these stretches and often echoed 
with cannon roar their marches over and across this blood- 
smutched morass. 

Sir, we here pause feelingly to pay dues to the cooperation 
of the French, to the splendor of their design and the glory 
of their execution. These French, indomitable as is France, 
repeated all that which before was its sublime example; and 
yet, sir, we will not refrain from marking the fact that the 
glorious deed of holy achievement was by the Americans. It 
was the Americans who, seeing their flag marched to the rear 
under discipline of military maneuver, were bowed in humilia- 
tion and sent the challenge to their military masters proclaim- 
ing that America could not see her ennobled colors, long sancti- 
fied in patriot fathers’ blood, driven to the rear and trailed in 
submission. America’s soldiers shouted out their determina- 
tion to “counter attack.” Then all the world witnessed that 
the words were but spoken when, with cheers from the Ameri- 
can heart and the daring of the American soul, the counter at- 
tack was hurled by Americans against Germany. Then Ameri- 
can bayonets twisted and locked over German helmets, while 
their cracking rifles snapped by a thousand echoes in German 
faces. American cannon bulged and belched against German 
angles and crushed and scattered German lines and squares. 
There, hand to hand, life to life, was the “ counter attack.” It 
was America on trial; her sons in the test. The hour burned 
with the flames of the fiery onset. Then came the rush, the 
crush, and the victory! 

It was now no more the American flag carried to the rear, 
but by American counter attack it was the German imperial 
black ensign that fell and floundered at the rear, while Amer- 
ica’s flag was planted on German ramparts, where it flies 
over German outposts and floats, in the evening sun, a pennant 
of advance and victory. The enemy it is who has surrendered, 
Five towns recovered, two river reaches won, miles of distance 
possessed as the enemy’s army retreated before America’s ad- 
vance. America’s flag in counter attack—now the colors of the 
Republic, full high in honor and glorious in triumph! 

Sir, if the French drummer boy had never been taught to bent 
a retreat, so, too, the American soldier had never learned how 
his flag could stay to the rear. Senators, the American flag was 
born at the fore of civilization and shall live in the front of its 
defense. Let Germany know that, now that she has forced us 
into the conflict for the defense of all that we are, this America 
knows no retreat. Her course is ahead; her orders “ advance“; 
and to every repulse her response is, We will counter attack.” 
And this America will do; will repeat and redouble the attack 
until every stronghold of German aggression upon the rights of 
man has been beaten back, civilization rescued from its peril, 
and enlightened liberty restored to the government of man. 

Mr. President, to-day as we send sympathy to our patriotic 
citizen, once President, Theodore Roosevelt, for the loss that is 
his, as we breathe our sorrow to every home whose son has 
fallen in our cause, as we drop a tear for that mother whose 
noble boy fights and falls, and stretch our hand to the father 
whose heart bleeds but who exults in the glory of his boy, we 
praise all, but, above all, bless God that we are Americans. I 
thank the Senate, 


1918. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Morning business is closed, 
and, under the unanimous-consent agreement, the Senate stands 
adjourned until 12 o’clock on Thursday next. 

Thereupon (at 12 o’clock and 40 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
adjourned until Thursday, July 25, 1918, at 12 o'clock meridian, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, July 22, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry M. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Humbly and reverently we bow in Thy sacred presence, 
Eternal God our Heavenly Father, and seek most earnestly Thy 
counsels to uphold, sustain, and guide us in the stupendous duty 
we have assumed as a Nation in the world-wide contest for 
righteousness, truth, liberty, and justice. 

Enhance our faith, quicken our hopes, and strengthen us for 
the gigantic task, which calls for the greatest and holiest sacri- 
fices of our people and soldiers, for the peoples and soldiers of 
our allies. : 

We thank Thee for the wealth at our hands; for the willing- 
ness of our people to sacrifice means and men in the righteous 
cause, 

Make us strong to resist; firm in our convictions to advance 
the holy cause, in all that is purest and best. 

In His Name. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, July 18, 1918, 
was read and approved. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that that committee had examined and found truly 
enrolled a bill of the following title, when the Speaker signed 
the same: 


S. 4555. An act to validate certain public-land entries. 
ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had presented to the President of the United States, for 
his approval, the following bills and joint resolution; 

On July 15, 1918: 

H. R. 12099. An act to confer on the President power to pre- 
scribe charter rates and freight rates and to requisition vessels, 
and for other purposes; 

II. R. 10852. An act to provide for the appointment of a com- 
mission to standardize screw threads; and 

H. J. Res. 309. Joint resolution to authorize the President, in 
time of war, to supervise or take possession and assume control 
of any telegraph, telephone, marine cable, or radio system or 
systems or any part thereof and to operate the same in such 
manner as may be needful or desirable for the duration of the 
war, and to provide just compensation therefor. 

On July 18, 1918: 

H. R. 8839. An act for the establishment of Oswego, in the 
State of New York, as a port of entry for immediate transporta- 
tion without appraisement of dutiable merchandise; and 

II. R. 12002. An act for the establishment of Bar Harbor, in the 
State of Maine, as a port of entry and delivery for the immediate 
transportation without appraisement of dutiable merchandise. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL THURSDAY NEXT. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, under the consent agreement 
heretofore made I moye that the House do now adjourn to meet 
on Thursday next. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 12 o'clock and 4 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Thursday, July 25, 
1918, at 12 o’clock noon. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were Jaid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CARY: Petitions of G. E. Spahn, president Capital 
City Commercial School, Madison, and of E. W. Spencer, presi- 
dent Spencerian Business College, Milwaukee, Wis., protesting 
against the proposal to tax the tuition fees of private schools; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr, DENISON: Petition of Owen F. Thompson and 
numerous other citizens of the twenty-fifth congressional dis- 
trict of Illinois, members of the Reformed Presbyterian (Cov- 
enanter) Church of North America, indorsing H. R. 10266, a 
bill to provide for the substitution of the oath required of en- 
listed men for the oath required of officers, in order to relieve 
those who object on conscientious grounds to the oath prescribed 
by law for officers; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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SENATE. 
THunspax, July 25, 1918. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer : 

Almighty God, we desire to hold our place with honor and 
with high regard for the eternal principles of justice among the 
nations of the earth. We desire to administer truth and to lead 
in the path of a right conscience toward God and man. We 
pray that we may be given wisdom in proportion to our power 
and influence among the nations of the earth, and may the mes- 
sage and ministry of our people be that of the highest ideal of 
a Christian civilization. Hear us in our prayer and fit us for 
the responsibilities of this day. Let Thy blessing come upon the 
boys who are representing us upon the bloody battle field this 
day. Bring success to them. For Christ’s sake. Amen. 


NAMING A PRESIDING OFFICER. 


The Secretary (James M. Baker) read the following com- 
munication ; 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
July 25, 1918. 
To the Senate; 


Being temporarily absent from the Senate, I appoint Hon. Jonx H. 
BANKHEAD, a Senator from the State of Alabama, to perform the duties 
of the Chair during my absence. 


WILLARD SAULSEURY, 
President pro temporc. 
Mr. BANKHEAD thereupon took the chair as Presiding Officer. 
The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of Monday, July 
22, 1918, when, on request of Mr. Sstoor and by unanimous con- 
sent, the further reading was dispensed with and the Journal 
was approved, 


MAILS OF AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCE (S. DOC. NO. 269, PT. 2). 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate a commu- 
nication from the Secretary of War, transmitting, in further 
response to a resolution of the 5th instant, a more complete 
statement relative to the operations of the War Department in 
connection with the handling of mails to and from the American 
Expeditionary Force, which, with the accompanying paper, was 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs and ordered to be 
printed. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. Hemp- 
stead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed 
the bill (S. 3529) to repeal the act entitled “An act to incor- 
porate the National German-American Alliance.” 


MEMORIALS. 


Mr. NELSON presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Mur- 
ray County, Minn., remonstrating against the proposed increase 
of 10 cents per gallon on gasoline, which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Chamber of 
Commerce of Minneapolis, Minn., relative to the discrimination 
of freight rates on grain, which were referred to the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce. 


TENNESSEE RIVER BRIDGE. 


Mr. FLETCHER, from the Committee on Commerce, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 10818) to authorize the county of 
Loudon, in the State of Tennessee, to construct a bridge across 
the Tennessee River near Loudon, Tenn., reported it without 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 553) thereon, 


BILL INTRODUCED. 


Mr. NORRIS introduced a bill (S. 4848) granting an increase 
of pension to Robert R. Polk, which was read twice by its title 
and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


COMMISSIONED OFFICERS. 


Mr. KING submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 287), 
which was read and referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs: 

Resolved, That the Secreta 
to transmit to the Senate ful 
commissioned officers in the milita 
since the 6th day of April, 1917, have received or are receiving an 
salary, compensation, gratuities, gifts, or emoluments of any kind, 
character, or description from any person, corporation, or voluntary 
association which has been, or is now, engaged in any business pursuit, 
enterprise, or undertaking; and also showing whether any of said 
persons, corporations, or voluntary associations has directly or indi- 
rectly had any dealings with the United States since said date, and the 
character, nature, and extent of the same. 


NATION-WIDE PROHIBITION, 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I desire to submit a few remarks 
upon the question of nation-wide prohibition as n war measure. 


of War be, and he is hereby, directed 
information showing the names of all 
service of the United States, who, 
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Congress, having prohibited the selling of intoxicating drinks 
to soldiers and provided for moral zones about cantonments and 
stopped the making of foodstuff into whisky, should consistently 
and courageously go forward to complete prohibition for the 
peried of the war— 

(1) To protect the soldiers when on furlough by making 


“moral zones” nation wide. If we expect the soldiers to die 
for us, we ought to be willing to go ‘dry’ for them.“ Saloons 
and their auxiliaries in Newport and Philadelphia and other 
“wet” cities have persistently debauched our fighting forces 
despite warnings, as is proved by restrictions put upon them 
by the Army and the Navy, which, however, can only palliate 
this peril to soldierly efliciency until prohibition comes in some 
way to their aid; and let us not forget it is the saloons that 
have made many of draft age incapable of military duty—left at 
home to breed the next generation. 

(2) To protect the efficiency of industrial workers, since it is 
not the Army and Navy only but the whole Nation whose 
efforts must be enlisted to win the war. President Wilson, on 
June 11, in a telegram to industrial workers, said: “The war 
can be lost in America as well as on the fields of France.” He 
was referring to interruption of war work by strikes, but far 
more time is lost by drink; not alone by drunkenness that 
keeps many from their work but also by moderate drinking 
that slows up the work. Instead of beer adding 25 per cent 
to the work done in industrial plants, which recently has been 
asserted without a word of proof, there is abundant evidence 
all the way from Pennsylvania to Russia that beer and other 
intoxicants cut down work in munition plants, mines, and ship- 
yards, in quantity and quality, from 10 to 30 per cent. 

(3) To save the 7,000,000,000 pounds of foodstuffs wasted an- 
nuully in beer and wine, which is more than twice as much as 
whisky destroys. 

(4) To save the sixty-six and a half millions of tons of coal, 
the $6,000,000,000 in money, the 200,000 freight cars, the billions 
of dollars’ worth of man power, which whisky, wine, and beer 
divert yearly from war uses, for which they are urgently needed. 

(5) To emancipate American polities from the attempted 
domination of the brewers, whose right arm, the German- 
American Alliance, has been cut off, suggesting that the head 
“higher up“ that guided this treacherous arm should share 
the sume fate, for disloyalty was involved, even if conservation 
of manhood and other resources were not, This surely is a sub- 
stantial reason for closing the saloons, many of them owned by 
brewers, viz: That the hearings in Congress on the German- 
American Alliance have shown the brewers to be the Kaiser’s 
friends, serving his cause by opposing our entrance into the war, 
as well as by weakening, through the sale of liquor, our indus- 
trial ranks, and to some extent our soldiers in spite of the 
law. The revelation of this disloyalty has made war prohibi- 
tion less difficult. 

I will muke reply to some of the objections to immediate 
nation-wide prohibition as a war measure. 

It is said: “Let the President do it.” Through the Food 
Administration he put prohibition up to Congress on June 13, 
1918, when Mr, Hoover said: “If the American people or Con- 
gress will stop the sale of distilled liquors, we will find no 
trouble in stopping brewing.” This also answers objections to 
going beyond food conservation. It is a challenge to those 
objecting to the prohibition of beer while whisky remains on 
sale, though beer consumes twice as much of foodstuffs. That 
is a recognition that the evil effects of drink on man power are 
far more important than its waste of food. That, too, should 
remind us that the real hindrance to war activities is not the 
making but the selling of drink—the saloon that remains with 
- all its injurious effects until we stop the sale of all intoxicating 
drinks, including wine, which, though it destroys less neces- 
sary food than beer, is stronger in alcohol and more injurious 
to soldiers and, industrial workers. That we may fight with 
our full strength, the liquor traffic must go. 

As to bankers carrying whisky securities: Since the ebb tide 
of liquor began in 1907, 25 States have been added to the 3 pre- 
viously “dry,” and it has been since then speculating in futures, 
therefore, to hold any considerable whisky securities. Two 
cities lost national reserve banks to smaller cities, I have heard, 
because Treasury officials found an undue amount of whisky 
securities. They should have taken warning. The indorsers on 
whisky securities are. no doubt, mostly the men who have made 
fortunes on the recent rise In whisky prices, and are doubtless 
able to redeem their notes, Banks having whisky stock can 
doubtiess unload without shock, though perhaps not without 
some speculative loss, in three months. 

As to the attitude of labor: The labor unions in dry States 
indorse prohibition, as shown by their declarations read in de- 
bates on constitutional prohibition in December, 1917, by Repre- 
sentative Wess and the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones]. 
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Out of 22,000 labor unions only 447 sent in petitions against 
prohibition, one-fiftieth of all, and all of them were from“ wet“ 
States that knew nothing at first-hand of the subject. Mr. 
Charles Stelzle has shown that those petitions to Congress did 
not represent the more than two millions it was declared they 
represented, that figure haying been reached by cbuntiug mem- 
bers of many unions twice or three times in local, State, and 
national unions. Mr. Gompers, as he said in a letter to Congress, 
December 6, 1917, speaks only for himself and the “ wet” unions 
in the federation that asked him to speak for them. 

In reply to Messrs. Hurley and Colby and others who claim 
that prohibitton would lessen speed and efficiency in shipbuild- 
ing: Secretary Daniels says that shipbuilding plants in “dry” 
States have made a better record than those of the “wet” 
States. J. A. Duncan, labor leader of Seattle, says: „Seattle 
has the best shipbuilding record in the world because of organi- 
zation and prohibition. Booze never helps but always retards 
legitimate industry.” John R. Russell, president of the Great 
Lakes Engineering Works, says: “ Prohibition has had such sig- 
nal success in benefiting ship construction in Michigan that 
similar legislation is absolutely required, in our opinion, to en- 
able the United States Shipping Board to carry out its war 
program.“ Dr. J. Havergal Sheppard, of the national service 
section of the Shipping Board, says: “I am convinced from ac- 
tual contact with men in shipyards, from Newport to Los Angeles, 
by way of the Great Lakes, that efliciency will be increased 20 
per cent by prohibition.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I desire to make 
a suggestion to the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. MYERS. With pleasure. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I merely want to suggest to the 
Senator from Montana, in connection with his comment regard- 
ing the statement of Mr. Colby and Mr. Hurley, that the Ameri- 
can Emergency Fleet News, a paper issued by the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, also very emphatically repudiates their sug- 
gestion that prohibition would diminish the efficiency of labor by 
25 per cent, and shows that, on the contrary, the shipping yards 
in prohibition States have maintained the record for efficiency 
while the Emergency Fleet Corporation has been in operation. 

Mr. MYERS. I thank the Senator from Washington. I am 
glad to have that addition to the information on the subject. It 
is very valuable, 

Workers repudiate the intimation that they will “make 
trouble” if saloons are closed. It is the opening of saloons that 
“makes trouble.” There were no riots of workmen when saloons 
were banished from Atlanta, Washington, Denver, Seattle, and 
Detroit. 

The “harmony ” we want is not that of suppressed discussion, 
dissipation, and decrease of physical power, but that which will 
come by fighting this war with our full strength to an carly and 
enduring peace. 

The production of coal is one of the vital economic necessities 
in the prosecution of the war. Without an adequate supply of 
conl we can neither win the war nor keep our industrial life 
going. We know what a tremendous struggle it was last winter 
to obtain an adequate supply of coal for the country. We know 
a shortage is seriously threatened for next winter. We know 
how imperative it is for us to have coal. We know what suf- 
fering will ensue if sufficient coal should not be obtained, Ths 
committee on coal production of the National Coal Association 
recently issued and sent broadcast over the country a letter, 
I received one, and I read it: 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATIOX. 
Washington, D. C., July 10, 1918. 
Hon. terry L. 


Myzrs, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dean Sin: The committee on coal production of the National Coal 
Association, appointed to devise recommendations to the United States 
Fuel Administration on ways and means to increase the coal production 
of the United States, met in Washington on June 27, 1918. Among the 
fundamental measures deemrd necessary to increase production sutli- 
ciently to meet the fuel emergency of the coming winter, the committee 
unanimously adopted and submitted to the United States Fuel Adminis- 
tration the following recommendation on national prohibition = 

„ Regardless of political afliliations of the members of the association, 
and leaving out of consideration the moral issues involved, and basing its 
opinion entirely on economic and patriotic grounds, the committee unani- 
mously and unqualifiedly believes that national prohibition for the 
period of the war is absolutely necessary to make effective this or any 
other plan for increased coal production. A comparison of the records 
of production of mines in wet and dry territorics furnishes ample proof 
of the need of prohibition. The various instances cited to you to-day 
need not be repeated here, but they typify the experience of operators 
th t the entire 8 

This recommendation has the hearty approval of J. B. Neale, director 
of coal production of the United States el Administration. Strong 
testimony in support of it is available from representative coal oper - 
ators throughout the country. 

A. R. HAMILTON, 


Very truly, you 
Li Fer Chairman Committee on Coal Production, 
National Coal Association. 


1918. 
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QERMAN PEACE PROPOSALS—THE DELUSION OF THEM——WARNING TO 
AMERICA. 


Mr, LEWIS. Mr. President, my purpose in rising is some- 
what different from that disclosed by the able Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Myers]. 

Mr. President, I have for three or four mornings and this 
morning the experience of receiving protests in rather flaming 
language and in accusatory form, all charging this Govern- 
ment with having for its object the obeying of the demand of 
the eapitalist power—whatever that means—in going into 
Russia, in refusing to recognize the Bolsheviki,” and in in- 
truding ourselves in their affairs just at a time,” as the peti- 
tions charge, when the rights of those who claim to represent 
the will of the people nre about to be enforced.” These peti- 
tions charge that this Government has the object or desire of 
intercepting the men who represent what they call “real 
democracy”; that we are upon the eve of some intervention 
that they claim is in violation of all the policies which hereto- 
fore we have professed. They call attention to our friendship 
in the past shown to the democracy of Greece and the passage 
by Congress of resolutions in behalf of the different lands of 
South America when these were protesting against kingly op- 
pression and fighting for their liberties. They invite attention 
to the fact that we raised-a voice against foreign governments 
attempting to lay a strong hand upon the revolutionists of Cuba 
when Cuba sought freedom. 

I deplore that one of these petitions referred to the “capitalist- 
owned” Republican Party, to the “ capitalist-owned ” Demo- 
cratic Party, to the Senate as the slave of this wealth that 
merely bided its time to surrender, to the House of Representa- 
tives as the tool of tyranny, and everywhere asserts that this 
present administration watches for an opportunity to ally 
itself with “those interests that are destroying democracy and 
are marching on over liberty.” 

Mr. President, I never have refused to present petitions to 
this body whenever they came respectfully, and even when I 
was very much opposed to the subject matter of the petition; 
but I do not feel that I am under any obligation to any people 
who may call themselves my constituents to present resolutions 
to this body which are so couched in such unbecoming accusa- 
tlons—so unwarranted, in fact—as these in their reflections 
upon Senators who are loyal and faithful in their public serv- 
ice to their country, however much they may differ from each 
other on local subjects. I decline to present these petitions, 
and I do not want the cover of cowardice or the excuse that I 
did not receive them or that I forgot them or that I have been 
prohibited from presenting them by any particular rule of the 
Senate. I wish to say that I decline to present them. I de- 
cline to present them, not because I would not present to the 
Senate any protest from any American upon any subject touch- 
ing government, but I do not feel that, in such language as 
they are framed, in such accusations as they are modeled, they 
Ayana be presented here or that I could sponsor their presenta- 
tion. 

Mr. President, I may be indulged I trust by the Senate but 
for a suggestion on an important international phase suggested 

by these resolutions, I think we are being confronted at this 
time with a most attractive and consoling aspect, so far as the 
European war is concerned, particularly as to the East. his- 
tory is a guide to us, all preceding action anticipating surrender, 
concessions, compromises equivalent to the confession of defeat 
are now being duplicated by the course of the Imperial German 
Government. 

A short while past the officials of that Government asserted 
fo the world that it was their object to hold all of those lands 
which had become their conquest, and all of those popie 
that had become subjugated by the power of the sword. 
was before America landed her soldiers and gave evidence of 
what we may call proof earnest of what we could do, what we 
would do, and what we had entered this war to do. 

Mr. President, it is Interesting to note that we have from 
Von Kuehlmann, now foreign minister, the statement that Ger- 
many is now ready for peace, and the further statement that 
this peace can not be obtained by arms nor is it expected that 
it shall be by arms. The appeal is now made that there be 
some diplomatic arrangement entered into by which there be 
some diplomatic tribunal established befere which the propo- 
sitions of peace may be made. One would have imagined, sir, 
when this proposition was made by Von Kuehlmann, that it 
would have met the indignant repudiation on the part of the 
Kaiser, it was so at variance with all the past boastings that 
had occupied those eminent leaders in their defiance to any 
movement in behalf of justice and liberty, particularly as 
against us who were the envoy, as we felt, of just government 
administered by the will of the people. 
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Promptly after this Von Kuehlmann message we are movel 
to consider that Von Hertling, the chancellor, comes forth now 
to proclaim that it was never the intention of Germany to hold 
Belgium as a vassal nor to continue it as a prize; that the 
only object in holding Belgium is that it may be treated, to use 
his words, as a “ pawn,” something as a basis of trade. Where? 
Mr. President, evidently in that anticipated diplomatic con- 
vention that is about to be called or that is desired, referred to 
by Von Kuehlmann, and as one of the considerations for the 
peace terms to be asked by Germany. 

Now, sir, that is followed with the statement of an intimation 
to surrender Serbia, Roumania, a part of the Bulgarian country, 
and to yield all of those concrete demands as to military-con- 
quere countries of Europe—propositions for which we have con- 
tended as necessary to democracy and to liberty. 

Mr. President, What does this mean? If there be those in this 
country who are now charging the United States with the ob- 
ject of intervening in the East in any form of intervention for 
the purpose of suppressing liberty, let them understand that any 
move this Government may make in harmony with the other 
Governments working to the common end of obtaining justice 
for the world is not addressed to suppressing anything in the 
East or intervening with a view of disturbing a free Government, 
whether it be Russia or any other Government that is at peace 
or on its way to liberty, but that our action, whatever it is to be, 
is to prevent the success of the design of Prussia, which is 
demonstrated to my mind, exhibited very clearly, sir, by those 
two professions on the part of Von Kuehlmann and Hertling. 

What are they, sir? For a minute indulge me; and, Senators, 
I trust I am not imposing upon your patience. Some time past 
I took the liberty of making a statement on this floor, and, I 
think, it was the distinguished senior Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. Netson] who forecasted my views in an expression of his 
own. Mr. President, we then said that fn the lapse of time 
Prussia took from her military drives; and while she indulged 
the suggestion of what she called her peace move or peace drive, 
the real object was to tender to us an apparent evidence of grant- 
ing all that we had asked in the way of freedom of the seas 
and government by the consent of the governed. Then she would 
make the offer to do something with Belgium satisfactory to the 
world and yield up the smaller possessions—particularly north- 
ern France and Alsace-Loraine. 

I made bold then, Mr. President, to offer the suggestion that 
all this when it came forth would be in consideration of our 
yielding to Germany the undisturbed privilege to possess all 
of that eastern country which she had overrun and taken by 
sword and cannon—that part of Poland, Lithuania, Esthonia, 
and a portion of Russia leading to an eastern outlet from sea to 
sea of which she is now in full control. This extends from Fin- 
land over across the Baltic and down to the Caspian. I said 
then that it was my opinion that her purpose was to make tender 
to the world that she was yielding everything we sought for in 
return for those things in the East, which, at the time we entered 
the war, she would say were not in our consideration and could 
not have been within our purpose, for when we entered the war 
she would say that those particular territories of Russia had 
no interest to us, and that, therefore, whatever nas transpired 
concerning them was in defense of Germany against the ad- 
vance she charges Russia had made upon her and not in opposi- 
tion to any assault she had made against the Russians. 

Mr. President, I am free to tell you there is information in 
this community that the suggestion has now been made by 
Prussia and Austria, filtered through Italy, and will find its way 
in a more official form and outwardly to all the people, 
that Germany's proposition for peace is now that she will 
before the world tender Belgium, Roumania, something of privi- 
leges to Serbia, an apparent concession to the world of freedom 
of the seas for which America went to war, and the consent of 
the governed to the different localities now subjugated, and for 
herself will ask in turn that as to all of this country of the Bast 
of which she has become possessed she be allowed to deal with 
it herself without our interference, the interference of Britain, 
or that of France, or of any other of the allies, her object being 
that she may obtain the East and hold it—the thing that has 
been long her object—an increased population of 250,000,000 
of people and a property of hundreds of billions of dollars. I 
have held, Senators, within myself that the principal object 
of Prussia in this war was to capture the East, that she might 
hold the East, there to work her power in multiplied form for 
future destruction of her opponents. I think I see now, sir 
and I say it with a proper deference, recognizing that I can not 
be a prophet and have no more information than probably the 

ordinary Senator about me has—that the tion now that 
will be before us in the immediate day has for its design to 
awaken the American public to the idea that we are now fighting 
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uselessiy. To give the impression that the men who are dying, 
crossing the Marne, moving forward in their valor and glory, 
are having their lives spent without a purpose; to impress 
mankind that Germany is tendering to the United States every- 
thing for which she went to war and yielding to the allies every 
land for which they went to war; and to charge that the con- 
tinuance of this conflict and the pushing of the allied armies 
forward into German territory is in direct violation of the 
things for which we said we went to war. The purpose is to 
awaken revolt on the part of every mother of a boy and every 
father of a son. To spread the cry in this country, echoing, 
Gentlemen, why not accept the terms of Germany; she gives 
everything for which you went to war; she tenders a yielding 
to every proposition that you have ever asked; she only asks 
to be let alone as to those matters which were not the concern 
of America when she went to war and which Germany bas 
obtained by virtue of her power in her defense after she was 
wrongfully assailed by Russia.” Senators, Germany will pre- 
sent to the United States that it was Russia that prepared to 
assail her and that when she mobilized she did so only with the 
single object of meeting this advance. She is now saying this 
through Von Hertling, although we recall that Litchnowski, 
the German ambassador for Britain, at London, but a short 
while ago gave out that when the war came on through the 
action of Serbia it was the result long calculated and ordered, 
notwithstanding the efforts of Britain and Russia to arbitrate; 
that the suddenness of action was in order that Prussia might 
take advantage of the opportunity thus afforded for quick 
assault. This ex-ambassador has not been called to account for 
this confession. 

Mr. President, I think I see clearly the move to advance upon 
our people with this false doctrine with a view to awakening, 
if they can, dissent in our Nation, to create in Britain, sir, the 
feeling that all that Britain has gone to war for is now conceded, 
in the alleged granting of the rights of France and the rights of 
the sea. The object is to give to France the idea that all that for 
which France fought—Alsace-Lorraine and her northern border 
and fixed borderland—is now being conceded, and yet with all 
of that we still fight. The charge will be made that at last we 
are in the open, confessing that we are fighting for the posses- 
sion of territory, to rob Germany of the field which is hers, and 
that in no wise, sir, were these zones which we entered to pro- 
tect and concern a people in whose interests and for whose wel- 
fare we have heretofore never professed any purpose or pro- 
tection. 

Mr. President, therefore, what will it mean? It will mean that 
if Germany by way of Esthonia, by way of Roumania, or by way 
of Vladivostok can get into the East she will have all of the 
soldiers, the vast millions, of this newly conquered eastern coun- 
try—Russia and her accessories—and she will promptly organize 
them into an army of stupendous force. Remembering the griey- 
ance that she feels of our aid to the allies, as she calls it, and 
our entering this war just at the moment she felt her triumph, 
she will, by way of Vladivostok, assail us from the Pacific or, 
sir, coming around and out of the Persian Gulf into the Medi- 
terranean, assail us from the Atlantic; and it will be our coun- 
try, the United States, which will be the very first to pay the 
penalty of yielding to these artful suggestions which are being 
made now with a view to. arousing our countrymen to protest 
against further war. Therefore, if the United States shall find 
it necessary, in conjunction with those who are cooperating with 
us, to enter into Russia or into Siberia, let it be understood that it 
is not for the purpose, as charged by these petitioners or by other 
people, of intercepting any free government in those lands, nor of 
taking one inch of anybody’s territory or preventing the estab- 
lishment of any democracy under law, but of preventing conver- 
sion by Prussia of these peoples—some innocent, some cor- 
rupt—into her service, by which she would possess everything 
from Poland up to Vladivostok in the East, then to convert all 
of that force against us to the destruction of the things for 
which we did go into the war and be herself enabled to return 
to the conflict with a multiplied force and reopen all of the 
bloody conflict which she has precipitated on this earth in the 
present war. 

For that reason we enter, sir, for our protection as well as 
for the salvation of the liberty to the hoping people of Russia, 
not us intruders, not as trespassers, but we do warn Prussia 
that we see through her designs; we understand this new profes- 
sion of peace, this false propaganda; we inform her that we 
are not lured by its false glare; by it we are not deceived. And, 
sir, we announce that the course we will take is the course we 
should take for the preservation of those who rely upon us, and 
above all, sir, for that sure defense of America, whose soil and 
whose future is in danger unless we shall guard those interests 
= re East that could be converted against us by way of the 
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_I would protest against such peace terms and stand against 
them wherever I could make my voice heard, and I express to the 
people who send these petitions, as I do to my eminent colleagues 
here, that our duty here in the face of war and the real designs 
on the part of Germany is to take the course that is in the mind 
and intention of our Government respecting the protection of 
Russia, the preservation of the East, and the proper salvation 
of America on the Pacific. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I have assumed to offer these sug- 
gestions, and I might also say to my people that I trust that the 
object of these publications, which may come to us in apparent 
innocence, may not be misunderstood; that it shall be made 
known that it is with the view of inducing our people to believe 
that peace can be had upon their own terms, with the object of 
tendering as the consideration of that peace that we yield those 
peoples and those countries which to surrender would mean 
very shortly afterwards their oppression and our destruction. 
We answer all these approaches of Germany beseeching that we 
halt and listen to deception by replying in the words of the 
parable, Our hand is to the plow; we will not look back; our 
order is advance! 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I do not wish to hear any 
peace talk or any intimation of peace while Germany occupies 
Belgium or flies her colors above a single foot of French soil. 
Neither do I wish to hear any intimations of peace, Mr. Presi- 
dent, until Germany has disavowed her piratical warfare on the 
sea and given pledges to the civilized world that the submarine 
shall cease its mockery of humanity, not only now but under 
guaranties for Germany's future behavior. I do not wish, Mr. 
President, to take time at this inopportune moment and under 
the limitations under which we proceed during the recess. I only 
desire to add to what my colleague from Illinois [Mr. Lewrs] 
has forcefully intimated, that peace can not be considered so long 
as Germany has failed to disavow the reasons that impelled 
us to declare war against her. There can be no peace on our 
part while such a public enemy remains at war with this coun- 
try and with our allies, The only time I myself care to consider 
whether peace shall be discussed in this Chamber is when the 
power of the United States and her allies has driven Germany 
from Belgium, from France, has taken her by force off the high 
seas, and when the colors of this Republic are triumphant over 
the helmet of the Prussian. When that is done, when military 
force on land and sea has demonstrated even to the apostles of 
brute force in this world that we can meet them on their own 
terms and conquer them, I am willing to talk about peace and 
to listen to some terms for the adjustment of this trouble. Never 
will there be peace without victory, but there must be peace 
with a conclusive and overwhelming victory over our public ene- 
mies. Until that shall be done, Mr. President, it is idle to talk 
or think peace; until that time has arrived, our duty in this 
Chamber is to talk of force without limit, without stint, and to 
the utmost—swift, unrelenting, and decisive war. To that end 
let our aeroplane development be thoroughly investigated by the 
authorities now in charge of it, and in addition to that let us 
vote not only additional appropriations and men for all proper 
purposes, but let us see that those appropriations are made ef- 
fective and that the existing waste be stopped. Let our eco- 
nomical development proceed, but let the expenditure of millions 
upon millions without adequate result be checked. I under- 
stand that these things are incidental to hasty preparation, and I 
speak in no spirit of criticism but only in a spirit of making our 
action effective so that we may continue the means of waging 
unrelenting war until we haye produced decisive victory, out of 
which shall come a permanent peace. 

Mr. President, we have in our camps in this country some of 
the best of our generation; we have across the sea others of the 
best of our generation. The two years that will end with present 
appropriations made or to be made will show an expenditure of 
$50,000,000,000 that is to be raised by present and future. taxa- 
tion. When the best of our blood, when the countless billlons 
that come from our resources, from our accumulations and our 
daily toil are to be spent in waging a war of this kind, there is 
but one way to talk peace, and that is through the agency of our 
Army and Navy and to continue pressing back the line that Is 
now north of the Marne until the colors representing the enemy 
that began this war four years ago shall be thrust back beyond 
the Rhine, until not one acre of French territory remains under 
the guns of Germany. Let them then ask for peace. Shall I 
begin to talk peace to the burglar in my house at night? When 
I awaken from my slumbers and find a murderous ruffian rifling 
my household or destroying my family shall I, when I recover 
the power of speech, ask this cutpurse for peace, or rather shalt 
I gird my armor about me, seize whatever weapons I have, and 
appeal to the God of battles and let the invader ask for peace 
after he shall have been subjugated? That is the time when 
and the source from which peace must come—not from us, who 
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are the outraged victims on land or sea; not from us, who took 
up arms justly a year ago Jast April to meet this invader of the 
world’s peace. So, I repeat, Mr. President, let this great cut- 
purse of empires understand that the free Governments of the 
world are to-day meeting with their blood and treasure his 
efforts to dominate the earth. 

Mr. President, most of this is futile. I realize, as a certain 
Senator said to me in private conversation, that we are talking 
about nothing to nobody most of the time here. That was a very 
apt summing up of the situation. I only make that as intro- 
ductory to the further statement—and I shall only take two or 
three minutes—that when victory shall have been achieved, when 
it is properly time to talk peace, we shall not have anything to 
say about it. 

A commission is now gathering data. That commission is 
headed by an unoflicial representative of governmental power. 
Editors of newspapers, statisticians of renown, statesmen who 
have never held office, legislators who never legislated, judges 
who have never judged and who could not if they tried, gentle- 
men of various talents, many of them habitual dwellers in air 
castles, idealists, the dreamers of the generation, are found on 
that commission. When they, some of them practical men and 
some of them impractical men, have secured a wealth of infor- 
mation about the world and it comes time to gather about a 
peace table and to arrive at a tentative peace, the treaty will be 
written without our knowledge or consent. 

It will be perfected, and then this gem and brooch of all human 
wisdom will be put before us for instant ratification. We will 
not even haye the poor consolation of the comprehensive and 
peculiar knowledge that percolated through the brains of the 
men who prepared it. We will be poor children of blind impulse, 
wandering in the wilderness without even a voice to guide us. 
The babes in the wood would be comparatively well provided 
for when covered with leaves alongside of the senatorial mem- 
bers who will be asked to vote “sight unseen” for the peace 
treaty that will suddenly be thrown unheralded before us. I 
shall animadvert in proper terms and under proper conditions 
upon this mysterious commission now gathering information 
on some future occasion when I am not subject to such limita- 
tions as I now am, but when we are talking about peace I wish 
it to be remembered that this mysterious agency of unofficial 
government is lightening our labors and relieving us of any 
mental agitation. > 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator is criticizing the 
present method of framing treaties. I should like to know if he 
lias any practical suggestion to offer with reference to a change 
in the method of entering into treaties on behalf of this country, 
and, while he is considering that question, I should also like to 
inquire if he believes there can be any permanent peace in the 
world so long as the Kaiser has the right of declaring war at 
his own sweet will and of making peace upon such terms as to 
him alone shall seem justifiable? 

Mr. SHERMAN. No, sir. Answering the last question first, 
there can be no permanent peace in the world so long as Germany 
is dominated by the Kaiser or the militaristic party, which 
sometimes excuses his actions because they are involuntary, his 
generals, it is alleged, forcing him into a certain line of conduct. 
Taking that for what it is worth, the coterie of Prussians that 
surround him or the Kaiser himself can never make a peace 
with free governments that will be permanent. There must be 
n complete overthrow of both Kaiser and his council; an over- 
throw not by diplomacy but an overthrow by the decisive and 
swiftly driven power of armies and navies. With such a gov- 
ernment as that of Germany there can be no permanent. peace. 
It will be an armed truce that converts the world into a military 
camp. ‘There must be a complete transmutation of the power of 
the German people, a complete change until their government 
is responsive to the better thonght and the humanities that still 
are found in the hearts of some, at least, of the German people. 

They are public enemies now; they have roused the most 
brutal impulses that are latent in the American people. This 
brutalizing of all concerned is the regrettable feature of this 
war, but until we have reached the point where Germany can 
form a government that is responsible to German opinion in its 
better sense, the nation for which Heine wrote, the nation that 
felt its responsive heart thrill when Goethe was the literary 
genius of his generation, when Schiller had sympathetic readers, 
and when their humane instincts appealed to the better element 
und nature of the German people—until there is a new spirit 
born in Germany, until the arbitrary house that has sought to 
make the Prussian people the dominant race of the world is 


overthrown, there can be no permanent peace, and there will 
be none, Until that time is reached America must fight with 
all the resources she can command. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will yield in a moment. The Senator 
from New Mexico asked if there were a better way of negotiat- 
ing treaties. There are none, providing treaties are negotiated 
through official agents and responsible authorities. The tenta- 
tive treaty must be made in that way. It will be approved by 
the Executive, and when it reaches the proper degree of prepara- 
tion it will be placed before the Senate. With that procedure, 
Mr. President, I have no complaint; for it I have no criticism. 
What I criticize is the unofficial personal government which is 
beyond the channels known to the Constitution—extra-official, 
beyond all diplomatic authority, by men who hold the Congress 
in flagrant and notorious contempt, who speak of us as 
leather-thronted spellbinders,“ who say that we boil with rage 
because somebody who holds public office and is regarded as a 
statesman is not on this committee in connection with negotia- 
tions that will garner the fruits of the sword and lead us to the 
haven of permanent peace. That is the criticism I am making. 
I wish this Government to be official. I bow to constituted 
authority, whether I agree with it or not. I shall at all times, 
Mr. President, yield whatever my personal views may be to that 
authority, to the Secretary of State, to his advisers, to the 
reports and recommendations of the Diplomatic Service repre- 
senting us around the world, but I decline to take my orders from 
men who are neither elected to office nor appointed by men who 
have been elected, and who could not be elected if they ran on 
either ticket in any State. Such men represent no constituency 
and bear no mandate from the governed. 

T now yield to my colleague. 7 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I should like to inform my dis- 
tinguished colleague that I think there has been a misimpres- 
sion, if I may use that expression, or misinformation conveyed 
through misunderstanding as to any office being performed by 
any set of gentlemen collating information as to peace. I have 
read, as has the Senator, the statement that gentlemen were 
named with that object in view, and that they were expected 
to prepare data for that purpose; but I beg to inform my col- 
league that I understand that that is nothing more than a re- 
quest to these gentlemen to gather up here and there sugges- 
tions made from any source, to collate them, and put them in 
chronological form, to be given to the President merely for his 
information that he may upon such data from time to time, if 
he choose, investigate the subject further, and then present to 
the Senate, if the occasion should require, any views of his. I 
beg to assure my colleague that there is absolutely no founda- 
tion as I know for the charge which I have seen made that any 
set of gentlemen have been designated to do any office of the 
Government to supplant the Senate. 

I advise my eminent colleague, historian us he is, that George 
Washington named a friend whom he trusted to secure infor- 
mation concerning peace. That action was oftentimes dupli- 
cated, notably, we remember, by Mr. Cleveland, and particularly 
under Andrew Jackson. Such things have happened from time 
to time, a trusted friend or a trusted emissary being used to 
obtain information to be given to the President from which he 
could gather further information and transmit it officially. 

If I have a wrong view, I shall be surprised; but I think I can 
assure my colleague that there really is no foundation for the 
fear which he has expressed and for the accusations to which 
he naturally had a right to attach importance, having seen them 
so frequently published. 

Mr, SHERMAN, Mr. President, the gratifying assurance 
from my colleague falls upon my sensibilities like a blessed 
benediction, and I am profoundly grateful to have that reliev- 
ing information. I know the Senator is informed and is sin- 
cere. He many times speaks prudently and with authority. I 
have, however, read in quotation marks from a source that is 
accessible to the general public, and which has not yet been 
repudiated, disavowed, modified, or denied, that the conditions 
which I have just criticized do exist. If, however, this infor- 
mation is erroneous and the conditions are such as the Senator 
suggests, it only indicates a happier state of affairs which I 
shall hail with unbounded satisfaction. I shall never be dis- 
satisfied, Mr. President, because fears of mine are not realized. 
I shall join with my fellow citizens in rejoicing if those fears 
shall upon further inquiry be found groundless. 

I earnestly hope that this may be so. I only know that at 
the interallied conference of our allies, held in order to unity 
their activities and to produce better results, no official repre- 
sentative of this Republic met at the table. I only know that 
authenticated documents in at least two other instances show 
that diplomatic precedents were set aside and that no person 
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in the Diplomatic Service of this country represented us at the 
council board. I am not complaining about it. As my colleague 
says, out of the wealth of his information, which I have always 
found to be accurate upon those questions, other Presidents have 
employed personal envoys to gather information and report it 
to them. So let it be in this case. If it ends there it is well. 
If, however, it is sought to make the personal envoy the agency 
for ignoring the diplomatic representatives of this country 
abroad and the diplomatic representatives are to have no part 
save ns messenger boys or as members of research committees 
around the world, then we had as well abolish that expensive 
service and depend upon the personal envoys of the Executive. 
It would be much more economical. But I remember that in this 
same interview it was stated that there are too many people 
running the Government, and that if effectiveness is desired 
we must reduce the number and get down finally to somebody 
who settles things—and he is the one. It is to this personal and 
unofficial method of communicating with foreign countries and 
‘ef administering the powers of the American people and of 
communicating the results to the #enate and expecting us to 
act upon them the instant they are presented that I direct my 
criticism, t 
. I can well understand, in view of some things that I know— 
and my colleague knows more of them, I am sure, than I do— 
and I can well understand, in view of my own information, why 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. UN DEnwoop!] urged his cloture 
rule upon the Senate some weeks ago. It would be a most con- 
venient rule to have when these treaties are to be suddenly 
ratified, even upon the information of a research committee. 
Let it be so; grant that it is nothing more, still the brother-in- 
law of this personal envoy is the actual chairman of that 
committee. 

He is the active energy that gives direction to their activi- 
ties and advises them how and when and where to go to col- 
lect information. When that is done, it is said on the same 
authority, in quotation marks from the interview, that his 
mind always runs parallel to the President, or, to turn it 
around, that he and the President have never yet differed on 
any vital question. 

I can well understand, then, after the investigating com- 
mittee has collected data in regard to all of the numerous difi- 
culties that may arise in connection with a Balkan province, 
the territory all the way from the Persian Gulf to the Baltic 
Sea, the difficulties of Japanese diplomacy, territorial contro- 
versies thut may come up in Siberia and central and eastern 
Asia, questions affecting the right of ingress and egress to the 
Mediterranean and connected waters—all of the multitude of 
controversies that will arise in the provinces and the different 
racial and tangled controversies of the Russian Empire as it 
existed prior to the abdication of the Czar—I can understand 
all of those matters being handled by this committee on re- 
search, that their information will be regarded as final, and 
must in the nature of things, when presented to the Senate, be 
final. 

I can understand, Mr. President, that when it comes to us 
in that form he would be a very hardy Senator, indeed, who 
would refuse to take that information, Haste will be urged; 
that it will be the means of forfeiting the result of many a 
hard-fought field if we do not promptly agree. The argument 
will be that we are hovering on the brink of further offensive 
operations; that the lives of thousands of our fellow men and 
of our own countrymen are hanging upon the vote in the Sen- 
ate; that these wise men have collected the information; that 
it has been digested and put before us in the form of a treaty; 
that it is here and we must take it as the net result of the in- 
vestigation made by the Executive and his personal envoy. If 
you do not, you, the Members of the Senate here, must take 
the responsibility for further bloodshed and a renewal of all 
the horrors that would be involved. ; 

Mr. President, when that time comes, I repeat, he must be a 
hardy Senator who would refuse to vote for such a treaty. 
That is the difficulty; that is the reason why I am saying that 
I wish this Government to return to its official sources for 
negotiation and action and for communication with the legis- 
lative branch of the Government. When that is done, let us 
have knowledge of matters that are of record—and they can 
properly be given in executive session, because they can be 
kept confidential—in the executive department, in the State 
Department, or in the War Department as to the net results of 
this research committee. 

What are we 96 Senators here for? I have no exaggerated 
sense of my importance, Mr. President, but on this question I 
am acting under the oath I took at the desk. I am a Senator of 
the United States, one of the 96, and I am entitled to as much 
original informatien in making up my mind as is this committee 
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or the President’s personal envoy, or as is the President himself. 
That I ask, and I shall be satisfied with nothing less. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Ido. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I gather from the Senator's re- 
marks that he does not object to the present system provided 
by our Constitution for the entering into treaties of peace, but 
his objection goes to the manner in which he seems to think the 
A intends to execute the power, Am I correct 
n tha ; 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Senator is partly correct. ‘The objec- 
tion is to the form and to the substance as well. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The objection to the manner of 
executing the power, if I have been able to understand the 
Senator, rests solely upon the ground that, instead of gaining 
all the information through diplomatic channels, the President 
should have indicated his desire that others should engage in 
the same service in regard to obtaining information. ‘That, I 
understand, is the gist of the Senator’s objection, is it not? 

Mr. SHERMAN. That is a part of the substance. I can not 
go Pto it at length under the limitation here, but that is a part 
of it. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I should like to inquire of the 
Senator if he does not feel that when these treaties are to be 
entered into the President will avail himself of all information 
that can be obtained through diplomatic channels and have this 
other information in addition; and whether it is not advisable 
to get the information from all possible sources; and when the 
Senate comes to ratify the treaty, does the Senator feel that the 
President will withhold from the Senate that information, 
whether it comes from official channels or through any special 
channel? 

Mr. SHERMAN. No; not if we can get it; if it is put before 
the Committee on Foreign Relations and under proper limita- 
tions as to its publicity, the Senate has it made accessible, 
whether gathered from official and diplomatic sources or from 
official and personal ones. I am not complaining about informa- 
tion being secured; I am complaining about the utter imprac- 
ticability in most instances of all Senators having access to that 
information. 

To that information we have a right to have access, and to 
analyze and think over it before we are called upon to vote. 
That is what I am complaining about. I am mindful of the fact 
that many times when the Senate has sought for information the 
stereotyped reply has been returned that it is “not compatible 
with the public interest“ to give it to us. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President 

Mr. SHERMAN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I should like to ask the Senator 
if he helieves that there should be any change in our constitu- 
tional provision with reference to the making of treaties or of 
the treaty-making power? I think I gather from history that 
the treaty-making power has been considered one of the preroga- 
tives of sovereignty, and that our constitutional provision is 
only an innovation to a certain extent. I should like to inquire 
of the Senator if he would change our constitutional provision 
so as to popularize, if I may use the expression, the treaty- 
making power? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Originally the treaty-making power was 
wholly executive; it was wholly in the hands of the monarch, 
guided by such information as he could get, either from official 
or unofficial sources, They went upon the idea—and I fear that 
there be some now in power who are recurring to that aboriginal 
principle of government—that every reform is an innovation; 
that every innovation is an error; and that every error, still to 
quote from the Koran, “leads to hell-fire.“ Those three steps 
are a necessary part of the Mohammedan religion, and it seems 
to me that we are tracing our course in the footsteps of the 
Orientals. Under their form of government it was the exclusive 
right of the king or of the executive, in whatever form he 
exerted power, to negotiate, approve, and ratify treaties; he 
declared war and, consequently, he made peace. Under our form 
of Government, to which the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
JoNES] has referred, we have taken full power from the Execu- 
tive in order to popularize somewhat the ancient feature, and 
vested in the Senate the concurrent power, without which no 
treaty becomes valid and binding as a part of the law of this 
Republic. Now, with matters in that condition, I am not com- 
plaining about the power, which I recognize us proper and which 
I think involves a wise division of responsibility; what I com- 
plain about, Mr. President, is the form under which that power 
is exercised at some times, and is perverted and abused at others. 
It is to that form of exercise of the power and not the criticism 
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of the power that I shall, in due time, and when I am not work- 
ing under such limitations as I am now, direct my comments. 

I agree cordially with my colleague [Mr. Lewrs] for all he has 
said as to the necessities of an effective peace; I will be found 
at all times, when the peace problem comes before us, ready and 
willing by the single vote I have to promote that peace; but, Mr. 
President, as a condition precedent to any peace negotiations, 
there is the necessity of unquestioned victory over the public 
enemy by the military and naval forces of this country and their 
allies. 

Until that time comes we may talk about it, just as we talk 
about domestic problems, but it is mere talk; everything is 
futile, so far as final results are concerned, 

I differ from the Executive on a good many domestic questions ; 
so far as my limited understanding goes I can not vote with him 
or for his policies upon many of those internal matters; but 
when it comes to a question of a permanent peace or when it 
comes to the question of swift, decided, and victorious war, Mr. 
President, I will yield, as my colleague will—because we are oue 
upon this question, as I think, fortunately, the Senate is—to no 
authority in our desire to strengthen the Executive hand and to 
conduct the struggle to a successful conclusion. j 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the matters which have been 
discussed this morning are largely problematical. The German 
peace propaganda is like the intermittent fever; it comes with 
every disaster to the German arms. I am sure the senior 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. LEWIS] reflected the sentiment of this 
body, as well as of the people, when he gave warning of its 
character and of its purpose. 

But, Mr. President, I think that the Nation is just now and the 
allies are just now confronted with a more immediate and 
sinister danger. I refer to the slowing down of production 
caused by interferences in production through labor strikes and 
industrial disturbances. In the month of May there were 160 
strikes in our munition plants of different kinds and in June 
there were 180. There are now a large number of men and 
women in idleness through labor disturbances, and the wires 
inform us this morning that 65,000 went out of similar plants in 
Great Britain on yesterday. 

Mr. President, our men are brave and so are the men who 
constitute the allied armies, from whatever source they come; 
but bravery is impotent to accomplish results in the absence of 
military equipment. It is the duty, in my judgment, of the 
Congress of the United States and of the Executive to look at 
this immediate danger, and to do what we ean to minimize if not 
to remove it entirely. It is, in my judgment, the one immediate 
danger to us all, because it is apt to enlarge and increase in its 
dimensions if matters are permitted to go as they have been per- 
initted to go for many months past. 

The junior Senator from IIIinois [Mr. SHERMAN] very car- 
nestly urged the necessity of properly expending the vast sums 
of money which we have voted for the prosecution of the war. 
It is a timely suggestion. We have up to this time expended, I 
think, within a billion dollars in our one and one-fourth years 
waging of war of what it has cost Germany since August, 1914, 
and our resources, great as they are, have their limitations. The 
matter to which I am directing attention is involved in the 
question of industrial economy, because efficiency and continued 
production mean economy; and I very much fear, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that unless we pay due heed to the importance of these 
domestic conditions we may have victory snatched from us in 
the very hour that it seems inevitable, and that our arms in- 
stead of meeting with triumph may be crowned with disaster. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, before the Sen- 
ator from Colorado takes his seat I desire to ask a ques- 
tion. The Senator from Colorado gave some comparison of war 
expenditures as between Germany and the United States, and 
stated that within a given time we had expended a certain pro- 
portionate sum. 

Mr. THOMAS. I was told on yesterday that our expenditures 
were already within a billion dollars of the total of the ex- 
penditures of Germany since August, 1914. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. It was that to which I desired 
to call attention. I did not exactly catch the Senator's sugges- 
tion, and I desired to get it correctly. 

Mr. THOMAS. I make the statement upon the authority of 
the gentleman who made it to me; and I think, knowing him as 
I do, it is reliable. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Before the Senator from Colorado concludes 
may I make a further query? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Does not the Senator from Colorado think— 
I will avow that I think se—that it is time that governmental 


authority deal justiy but firmly with this tremendous waste of 
our resources? 

Mr. THOMAS. I quite agree with the Senator, and, indeed, 
I have expressed myself to that effect perhaps with tiresome 
reiteration in this body for some months past. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Concurrent and other resolutions 
are in order. [A pause.] If there be none, morning business is 
closed, 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. THOMAS. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 1 o'clock and 17 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned, the adjournment being, under the 
order heretofore entered, until Monday, July 29, 1918, at 12 
o'clock meridian, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuurspay, July 25, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 

We lift up our hearts in gratitude to Thee, our Father in 
heaven, for the good tidings which have come across the sea from 
the great battle, which is still raging with no apparent abate- 
ment, 

We thank Thee that our soldiers and their allies are not only 
holding their own, but are pressing back the enemy step by step, 
which warrants the belief that the fortunes of war have turned 
in our favor. 

Continue, we beseech Thee, to support, strengthen, and guide 
them in their onward progress. 

We thank Thee that the American soldiers are measuring up 
to our expectations and proving themselves worthy of the cour- 
age, valor, and patriotism handed down through a long line of 
Patriots. 

It is what we confidently expected, and while we may take 
pardonable pride in their courage, bravery, and skill, deliver us 
from vain boastings, alike distasteful to the true soldier and his 
friends. Their deeds speak more eloquently than words. 

Continue to bless, guide, and strengthen our arms, that the 
devoutly prayed for consummation may be realized at no distant 
date and peace with its blessings may come to all the world; 
and Thine be the praise, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Monday, July 22, 1918, was 
read and approved. 

CORRECTION OF A PAIR. 


Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Speaker, I wish to cali the attention of the 
House to a record of pairs on pages 7491 and 7492 of the Rec- 
orp of June 7 last. Ordinarily the pair would be regarded as 
meaningless but from the fact that I have received a letter 
which gives an interpretation that is an absolute contradiction 
of the real circumstance. I am reported as having been paired 
with the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Garp] on the Smoot amend- 
ment to the Sherwood pension bill. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman wish to correct the 
RECORD? 

Mr. FOCHT. I want to correct the Recoxp according to the 
fact, because it does a great injustice to the gentleman from 
Ohio and myself. The fact is I was here and voted for the 
amendment, and, furthermore, I have had no pair except one, 
which was a political pair. 

The SPEAKER. How does the gentleman wish the Recorp 
corrected ? 

Mr. FOCHT. To show that there was no pair at all and that 
I voted for the amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the correction will be 
made, 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, the letter in question las been 
shown to me by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, and I am 
glad to concur in what he has said regarding that pair. There 
was a very general acquiescence to the amendment when it was 
returned to the House and there was no partisan division on 
this merited addition. I have always voted in the House for 
deserved recognition and appreciation of those who have borne 
American arms in war, and in this instance I was present and 
voted for the so-called Smoot amendment, and in agrecing 
that the Recorp may be corrected in so far as it affects the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, I likewise ask that the permanent 
Recorp be corrected to show that I was present and voted for 
this pension bill as amended and on final passage. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the correction will be 
made. The Chair will state once more that neither the House 


nor the Speaker has anything on the face of the earth to do 


with these pairs, They ought to be abolished. 
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Mr. GARNER. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 


Mr. GARNER. If the pair clerks were prohibited from mak- 
ing pairs, except those that were handed to them in writing, 
would not that obviate the difficulty? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it would, and that is what 
the Chair thinks will be done. 

Mr. GARNER. I congratulate the Chair on that decision. 


PRIVATE BILLS. 


Mr. DOOLITTLE. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Under the agreement for adjournment 
three days at a time, is it in order to introduce private bills? 

The SPEAKER. They can be introduced, into the basket, 
but they will go into limbo until the 19th day of August, when the 
Chair will refer them. 


ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn, to meet on Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 12 o'clock and 7 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Monday, July 29, 
1918, at 12 o'clock noon. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII. petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Resolution of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor asking for the establishment of a national 
conservatory of music and art; to the Committee on Education. 

Also, petition of many citizens of New York, asking reduction 
of fares to persons in the Military Establishment on furlough; 
also resolution of the National Leather and Shoe Finders’ Asso- 
ciation for the repeal of the Sherman and Clayton Acts; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

Also, a letter from Scovell, Wellington & Co., of Boston, Mass., 
urging Increased appropriations for the United States Employ- 
ment Service; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, resolution of the Genesee Valley Grange, of Scio, N. V., 
protesting against the postal-zone law; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. : 

Also, petitions of the New York Stereotypers’ Union, No. 1; 
Butchers’ Union, No. 212, of Brooklyn; New York Photo-En- 
gravers’ Union, No. 1; the Pattern Makers’ Association of New 
York and vicinity; the New York Joint Board of the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers of America; and the Joint Council of 
the United Cloth Hat and Cap Makers of North Ameriea, con- 
cerning the Mooney case; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KETTNER: Resolutions of Common Council of the 
city of San Diego, Cal., and Chamber of Commerce, San Diego, 
€al., Melville Klauber, president, in favor of national highways 
as a war-emergency measure; also resolution of Musicians’ Pro- 
tective Association, Local 825, San Diego, Cal., W. J. Meader, 
secretary, in favor of House bill 11980, for increasing efficiency 
of Army bands; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 


SENATE. 
Monpay, July 29, 1918. 


The Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we pray Thee to write Thy laws in our hearts 
and in our minds. Do Thou place them and give us the disposi- 
tion of obedience that we may learn the will of God by constant 
attention to all the meanings of Thy providence and by the 
eonstant study of Thy revealed word. May we obey Thy word, 
not being forgetful hearers. Grant that in the obedience which 
we give to Thee we may find the way of progress and success, 
of freedom and of universal peace. We thank Thee, O God, 
that Thou hast given to us to-day tokens of Thy favor. We 
thank Thee for the victories that have been won. We pray 
Thee lead on Thy mighty hosts in this world against an organi- 
zation of ill will against freedom and the people and speedily 
bring about the time when men shall learn war no more and 
when peace shall be universal on earth. For Christ's sake. 
Amen. 

NAMING A PRESIDING OFFICER. 


The Seeretary (James M. Baker) read the following com- 
munication ; 


Uxitep STATES SENATE, 

PRESIDENT lu 8 

918. 

To the Senate: es ji 

Being temporarily absent from the Senate, I appoint Hon. Jonx II. 
BANKHEAD, a Senator from the State of Alabama, to perform the duties 
of the Chair during my absence. 

WILLARD SAULSBURY, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. BANKHEAD thereupon took the chair as Presiding Officer. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the proceed- 
ings of Thursday, July 25, 1918, when, on request of Mr. Ssoor 
and by unanimous consent, the further reading was dispensed 
with and the Journal was approved, 


APPROVAL OF HYDROELECTRIC BONDS, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair lays before the Sen- 
ate a communication from the chairman of the Capital Issues 
8 addressed to the Secretary of the Senate, which will 

read: 

The Secretary read as follows: 


CAPITAL ISSUES COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D. C., duly 26, 1918. 
Dran Nir: I transmitted this morning to the Senate, on behalt of 
the Capital Issues Committee and in 5 to Senate resolution No. 
285, a copy of the record of the district Committee on Capital Issues of 
relating to the application of the ttle, Wash., 


city of 8 


and I would ask that we be permitted to take this back and hold it— 
subject, of course, to the orders of the Senate—for use in the pending 
hearing upon this application before our committee. If this Is not 
3 a long delay will be necessitated, as we shall have to obtain 
rom San Francisco another copy. Meantime, the parties are here, and 
they would have to wait at least a week or 10 days for a new copy. 

It will be understood, of course, that ell parties interested cau use 
this copy while jn our possession as if it were in the immediate pos- 
session of the Senate. 


Very respectfully, yours, 
C. S. Hamutx, Chairman, 
The honorable the SECRETARY oF 1 SENATE, 


ashington, D. C. 
Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, an arrangement 


such as is suggested in the communication just read would be 


tor approves by our committee of certain hy ectrie bonds. This 
copy of the record is the only one in the on of our committee, | 


entirely satisfactory to me. If it is proper to leave the copy 


of the documents with the Secretary of the Senate instead of 
referring the matter to a committee, it will be entirely satisfac- 
tory tome. Therefore it will not be necessary to have the com- 
munication printed. The purpose of the resolution in response to 
which the communication is sent is served in that we obtain 
access to the documents. 

Mr. FLETCHER. But does not the communication contem- 
plate having the documents returned to the possession of the 
committee? They state it is the only copy of the record in their 
possession. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, it contemplates 
that the copy of the record is now in the possession of the 
Senate. The committee, however, wants access to it, and this 
letter, which, as I understand, is addressed to the Secretary 
of the Senate rather than in the usual form of a letter of trans- 
mittal, is simply a request for an arrangement that would be 
satisfactory to the committee as well as to the city of Seattle, 
which is interested in this application. It is entirely agreeable 


to us that the Secretary of the Senate may allow the Capital | 
Issues Committee to have the use of this document, as they 


state is their desire, so as to save them having a copy brought 
from San Francisco. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Of course I have no objection to that re- 
quest and have no interest in it whatever, but I understood from 
the reading of the letter that the committee desire to have the 
document returned to them, as it is the only copy they have in 
their possession, They suggest that in their office it would be 
accessible to anyone interested. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. They want it returned to them 
for their use, of course; but they do not want it to go outside 
of the custody of the Senate—that is, the technical custody of 
the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair thinks the Senator 
from Washington is mistaken, according to the terms of their 
letter. 

Mr. SMOOT. This is a request, Mr. President, of the com- 
mittee : 

This copy of the record is the only one in the possession of our com- 
mittee, and I would ask that we be permitted to take this back and 


hold it—subject, of course, to the orders of the Senate—for use in the 
pending hearing upon this application before our committee. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes. In other words, it is sub- 
ject to the order of the Senate; it is entirely in control of the 
Senate, although they would like to have it back pending the 
hearings. There is no objection to that. 

Mr. SMOOT. None whatever. 


1918. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. That is perfectly satisfactory. 
because the purpose of the resolution which passed the Senate 
has been served. All we wanted was to get access to this docu- 
ment. 

Mr. SMOOT., 
satisfactory. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It would be entirely satisfactory 
that it should go back to the committee subject to the request 
of the Secretary of the Senate if we should want it brought here. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary is directed to 
return to the Capital Issues Committee the records now in the 
custody of the Senare and subject to its further orders. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


‘A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the Speaker of the House had 
signed the enrolled bill (S. 3529) to repeal the act entitled 
“An act to incorporate the National German-American - Al- 
liance,” approved February 25, 1907, and it was thereupon 
signed by the Presiding Officer. 

PETITIONS. i 

Mr. WARREN presented resolutions adopted at a meeting 
of sundry citizens of Wyoming, favoring the enactment of fur- 
ther prohibition legislation as a war measure, which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Sheridan County 
Medical Association, of Sheridan, Wyo., favoring the utilization 
by the Government of the services of women physicians during 
the present war, which were referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Mr. NELSON presented a resolution of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Minneapolis, Minn., relative to the discrimination 
of freight rates on grain and grain products, which was referred 
to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr, FLETCHER presented resolutions adopted by the South 
Florida Press Association at its semiannual session in Wau- 
chula, Fla., pledging support to the Government in the prosecu- 
tion of the war, which were referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Mr. KENYON presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Morning Sun, Iowa, praying for the substitution of the oath 
required of enlisted men for the oath required of officers, which 
was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. KENYON: 

A bill (S. 4849) granting an increase of pension to Salem 
Bruner (with aceompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WARREN: * 

A bill (S. 4850) to extend all provisions of act 197 of the 
Laws of the Territory of Hawaii for the regular session of 
1917, approved May 1, 1917, to all voters of the Territory of 
Hawali called into the active military or naval service of the 
United States; to the Committee on Pacific Islands and Porto 
Rico. 

By Mr. WALSH: 

A bill (S. 4851) granting an increase of pension to Joseph W. 
Culbertson ; to the Committee on Pensions. 


VOLUNTEER ENLISTMENTS UNDER DRAFT ACT. 


Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, the New York Times of 
yesterday has an article entitled “ Drafted men who tried to 
volunteer,” by William H. Crawford. Mr. Crawford in this 
article goes on to state that he has received letters from all 
sections of the country commending the view that he had pre- 
yiously expressed, to the effect that a grave injustice is being 
done to those young men who are barred as volunteers, and yet 
who were caught by the draft. He states that some of these 
letters are commendatory of his previous article, and some re- 
fer to specific cases of injustice done to men who had sought to 
volunteer in the service, but who, because of the regulations 
in regard to physical fitness obtaining at the time they tried to 
volunteer, were rejected, and yet they were afterwards caught 
in the draft, the standard of physical fitness having meanwhile 
been changed, He gives some very strong illustrations show- 
ing the injustice of this procedure. He refers, for example, to 
a man who enlisted in the Marine Corps, although this is aside 
from the question of physical fitness; but this young man suc- 
cessfully passed his training course; he earned a medal as a 
sharpshooter; he was transferred from Paris Island, S. G., to 
Quantico, Va., aud while there was called by his local board, 
who claimed as a renson for the call that they had never re- 
celved any certificate showing he had been inducted into the 


If it goes back to the committee that will be 
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Marine Corps service. He was drafted and is now stationed 
at the Third Battalion of-the Fifth Company, One hundred and 
fifty-second Depot Brigade, Camp Upton, Yaphank, N. Y. 

Another illustration more pertinent to actual conditions is 
given where a young man tried eight different times to volun- 
teer in the service and was rejected each time because of some 
physical defect; I think in his case defective eyesight; but 
after a change in the regulations he is now drafted, though 
he was not permitted to volunteer. 7 

Mr. Crawford, in the concluding part of his artiele 

Mr. WARREN. Will the Senator from South Dakota permit 
me to interrupt him? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WARREN. What the Senator from South Dakota has 
already read refers to a man in the Marine Corps, which is a 
branch of the Navy. It seems, for reasons which I do not 
understand, that while men who are registrants and subject 
to draft are not taken in the Army as volunfeers, the field is 
open to them all the time to enlist as volunteers in the Navy 
or in the Marine Corps; in other words, those two branches of 
the naval service act entirely independent of the Army draft 
situation. That would probably account for the case which the 
Senator from South Dakota has just described. 

Mr. STERLING. This is a case where the Marine Corps had 
never sent a certificate stating that this young man had enlisted 
in that service. The author of the article states, in conclusion: 

Surg. Gen. Gorgas, since the subject was first taken up with President 
Wilson, has issued a standardized physical examination for all branches 
of the service, and he personally told me that as far as was within his 
provinee these injustices would be prevented. Unfortunately, it is not 
within his jurisdiction to correct those already in effect. These can be 
corrected only through specific instructions from the War Department, 
coming through the vost Marshal General's office. The instructions 
have not been issued; the wrongs have not been righted. They will be 
if sufficient interest in the matter is shown by the people. Your Con- 

essman can take it up with the War Department. Many newspapers 

ve published editorials on the subject. By concerted action justice 
and right may be meted to these lads who, early in the fight, offered 
their services to the Government. 

I am not quite sure whether under the selective-service law 
there is authority on the part of the War Department—— 

Mr. WARREN. The authority is with the local board entirely 
as to the question of physical fitness. Each local board decides 
that for itself. f 

Mr. STERLING. Well, each local board will not do justice to 
those who have already been drafted into the service; and the 
proposition is to reach the class of men who having been re- 
jected as volunteers because of physical unfitness, now, by reason 
of the change in the regulation as to physical examinations, are 
drafted into the service. 

Mr. President, in pursuance of this article, I have prepared 
a resolution, which I offer, to be referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, and I ask unanimous consent that the resolu- 
tion may be read. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, before the reso- 
lution is read I desire to suggest to the Senator from South 
Dakota that this same thing takes place under the operation of 
the draft itself; that is, a man is rejected under the first call 
because of a physical disability; he is taken under the next 
call, and is passed by the board on physical examination, I 
know of one case of my own personal knowledge where a young 
man was called under the first draft. On examination the board 
rejected him on account of a physical defect; but he was taken 
under the next draft, the board which examined him passing him. 

Mr. STERLING. But here is the case of a young man who 
believed himself to be qualified for a particular branch of the 
service, and he sought to volunteer in that service. As to 
whether that young man can be transferred to the volunteer serv- 
ice or to a volunteer regiment is the question; I think if such a 
thing can be done without great prejudice to the service it ought 
to be done. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. 

Mr. STERLING. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Merely as a matter of infor- 
mation, which may throw some little light upon the subject 
matter, I desire to say, as is suggested by the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. STERLING], that one of the problems now 
confronting the Provost Marshal General and, indeed, I think 
the War Department, is as to the adoption of a new draft law 
changing the age limit. In the preparation of that particular 
law unquestionably the matter of whether voluntary enlist- 
ments of any sort shall be permitted will be one of the subject 
matters of investigation. The Senator is quite right in sug- 
gesting certain inequalities with respect to the last draft; for 
instance, where the physical requirements at one time were of 
one sort and then overnight changed to another sort, so that 
men who under the original physical requirements were re- 


Mr. President 
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jected and went on with their usual business and their usual 
yocations, and married, perhaps, were suddenly, without notice 
or warning, called by a particular local board and were sent 
into the draft. It will be recalled that when the draft law was 
before us one of the arguments made in its behalf was that it 
was equal and impartial in its operation; that volunteering, on 
the contrary, was unequal and partial, and that volunteering 
took the best without, indeed, making all alike amenable to 
service; but immediately after the draft law was adopted some 
governmental authority sent its posters all over the land, to 
which I called attention, and not long ago, in which invidiously 
it compared volunteering to service under the draft itself. These 
posters, for instance, unjustifiably and invidiously making a dis- 
tinction that I observed in this city were couched in language 
such as this: “Be a went and not a sent,” calling upon men 
thus to volunteer, and this immediately after the arguments that 
were made concerning the honor of the draft and its equal 
operation and intpartiality. 

Now, some of the authorities—and I say this simply for the 
purpose of enlightenment of the Senator—desire that all volun- 
teering shall be prohibited when we next come—and we are go- 
ing to come to it within 30 days—to change the draft ages. So 
J suggest that it is a matter that we all ought to be thinking 
about, as some of us are endeavoring now to arrive at a just 
conclusion, whether volunteering shall be permitted at all or 
whether it shall be permitted concurrently with the draft, or 
whether it shall be permitted in the Navy and Marine Corps 
alone. Those are questions that are now being endeavored to be 
solved, and which some of us are endeavoring to deal with, 
and we should like, of course, the judgment of the Senator from 
South Dakota when the time arrives to consider the subject in 
relation to any change of the draft act. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I quite agree with the Sen- 
ator from California in regard to the inducements held out to 
men to volunteer instead of waiting to be drafted, and I agree, 
too, with him that the matter will be a subject for grave con- 
sideration when the bill extending the limits of the draft ages 
ts before the Senate. 

I offer the resolution and ask that it be read and referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

The resolution (S. Res. 288) was read and referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, as follows: 


Whereas it appears that many young men who sought to enter the mili- 
tary service of the United States during the present war by volun- 
teering for some particular branch of the service at a time before 
the present fixed standard for physical fitness had been established 
were rejected by medical boards on the ground of physical unfitness 
and many of those so rejected have since been drafted and under the 
now established standard of Prea fitness for all branches of the 
service have been accepted and called into the service as drafted men; 


and 
Wheregs also there appear to be cases where there . been a failure 
to certify lawful volunteer enlistments to local draft rds, such 
local boards have assumed jurisdiction to require the discharge of 
such volunteers and have subjected them to call as drafted men; and 
eas such course of procedure has apparently wrought injustice 
not only to the volunteer as such, but el to the young man 
who desired volunteer enrollment in a particular branch of the service 
for which he deemed himself best fitted but which is now denied 
him: Therefore, be it 


Resolved, That the Secretary of War be re fully requested to in- 
form the Senate whether in his opinion permission given to men sub- 
fected to draft under such or si r circumstances to now volunteer 
or ission for their assignment to volunteer ents would ma- 
terially affect or impair the service, whether or not the War ent 
eontemplates any action looking to a transfer of such men to the volun- 
teer service, and whether in the opinion of the Secretary such transfer 
is ble under existing law. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President. I think the complaints to 
which reference has been made arise not so much from the rules 
which have been established as from the administration of 
those rules. Each local board has a physician appointed, who 
passes upon the physical qualifications of the men drafted by 
that board. It is like grading wheat—it is a matter of judg- 
ment with the local draft-board physicians, Some of them take 
a very narrow view and are not disposed to exclude anybody if 
he is in fairly good physical condition, while others are very 
technical, and if they find the slightest defect they reject a man. 
Sometimes, also, there is favoritism. I am inclined to think, 
from the experience I have had and from some correspondence 
which has come to me, that a good deal of the trouble about 
the physical examination comes from the methods employed by 
the local boards. They are our representatives, and you can 
readily see, Mr. President, as can anyone who reflects upon the 
matter, that the decision is largely in their hands. While the 
department may lay down general rules, yet the medical men 
on the various local boards use their own judgment in the ap- 
plication of the rules, and hence there is diversity. 

I have discovered another thing. A great many who want to 
volunteer instead of waiting fer the draft—it is not so in the 
cases cited, but is so in most of the cases disclosed by my corre- 


spondence—are men who are looking for some soft snap ” in the 
service, some place where they will not get into the fighting 
line, They are very anxious to volunteer and to escape the 
draft for the purpose of enlisting in some particular service 
where they may run automobiles for officers or do some other 
work not requiring them to be on the fighting line. Many of 
the men with whom I have been in communication have been of 
that class. They are very anxious to get into the service—God 
knows they all announce that they are willing to serve their 
country—but they want to get into some branch of the service 
where they do not have to go into the trenches and meet the 
enemy face to face, 

In this connection, Mr. President, I wish to read an article 
which I clipped from the Washington Post this morning. It is 
as follows; 

MARINE ITEROES MERE BOYS—MORB THAN 15,000, A THIRD OF THE CORPS, 
UNDER 21, AND GALLANT FIGHTERS. 


More than 13,000 marines, about one-third the number that have 
joined the corps since the beginning of the war, are boys between 18 and 

1 years. Can the; 2 Let the following official statement from 
Secretary Daniels tell the story: 

“The policy of the Marine Corps in admitting boys of 18 years into 
the ranks is more than justified, officers claim, N. the heroic fighting by 
the marines at Chateau-Thierry and Belleau Wood, the showing they 
made in their sector of the Marne line since that time, and the youth- 
fulness of many of the marines who have been decorated and cited in 


nce, 

“While it was known that many boys under 21 were serving with 
the sea soldiers, the statement that they a ted nearly one-third of 
the enlistments was a surprise even to marine officers themselves.” 

I read this to show that boys from 18 to 21 make the very 
best soldiers ; I read it for the purpose of quieting the nerves of 
those who think that it is a mistake to take into the serv- 
ice one under 21 years of age. We want good soldiers, fight- 
ing soldiers, and there are none better than the boys from 18 
to 21. No part of our Army in France has made a better showing 
than those young marines who fought “over there” in the 
front of the line. The University of Minnesota contributed in 
one group more than 100 boys to the Marine Corps, all under 21. 
I can not understand the sentiment that seems to prevail in 
some quarters that it is a harmful thing to let boys volunteer, 
that all should be drafted, and that no volunteering should be 
allowed. I do not see why we should enact a law to calk up 
the patriotism of the American boys. If we have boys who 
are anxious to volunteer for the service, especially the fight- 


‘ing line, I certainly think there ought not to be any legis- 


lation to prohibit their doing so. Nor do I think that anything 
ought to be allowed to interfere with the draft, which is in- 
tended to reach everybody. 

It is apparent now, from our experience, that without the 
draft law we never would have succeeded in the same period 
of time in raising as large an army as we now have. The spirit 
that imbued our people in 1861 did not seem to prevail amongst 
them at the beginning of this war, sosit became necessary to 
have the draft law, and it has been one of the most equitable 
and fairest laws of the kind ever devised. It is infinitely prefer- 
able to the draft law we had in the last days of the Civil War. 
Under that villainous system men who were drafted could 
hire substitutes. Towns would vote bonds, cities would vote 
bonds, and men would raise money themselves, go to the large 
cities, and hire the odds and ends of humanity, all kinds of 
people, and pay them a big bounty to act as their substitutes. 
Growing out of that practice we had another class of men who 
came to be known as “ bounty jumpers,” many of whom were 
men who had been hired as substitutes. We have nothing of 
that kind under this law. Taken altogether, it seems to me that 
it has worked out as well as any law can work. 

Of course in the administration of the law the work has 
been performed largely by the local boards without compensa- 
tion and mistakes may have been made; but it seems to me it is 
to the great credit of our people that they have done such mag- 
nificent work on the local district boards without compensa- 
tion and have done it so well. While there may have been in- 
stances where a board has erred or where the medical members 
of boards may have erred, taken on the whole and in the aggre- 
gate I think we must all agree that the administration of the 
draft law has been a wonderful success. 

Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President, the Senator from Minnesota 
{Mr. Netson] has read an excerpt from a morning paper in re- 
gard to the fighting ability displayed by our Marines across the 
sea. That they are brave and able fighting men has never been 
questioned. by anyone so far as I know, but there seems now 
to be a tendency throughout the country, and it is noticeable 
also here, to reduce the draft age below 21 and down to as low 
as 18 years. The sole excuse for that seems to be that men of 
18 years will also fight like heroes on any battle field. Those who 
advocate the reduction of the age limit to 18, however, do not 
seem to take into consideration whether there is any justice in 


1918. 


the proposal and whether or not there is any fairness to thut 


class of men who are also citizens of the country. That is a 
question that must be determined when the draft age is changed, 


if changed it must be, and I think it will be. It will be changed, 


however, not because there is necessity for it from the stand- 
point that we have exhausted the man power already registered; 
not-at all; but because there are certain men above the present 
draft age who are without burdensome obligations and without 
dependents as much so as are those of the first class who should 
be required to serve rather than some who have more obligations 
to society and more dependents. ‘ 


So far as I am concerned, I think the draft law has resulted 


admirably in its application. I was one of those who favored 
the volunteer system. I ‘believed that the military achieve- 
ments of this country in the past and its glory rested upon the 
volunteer system; that the history of the fighting volunteer 
soldier, the history of the volunteer army, was the history of 
America’s military prowess and glory. I do not think there is 
any question about thut. 

There was no call for volunteers in this war, and the reason 
for it was said to be thut we want the service to bear equally 
upon all; that the Government shall say to all men, Stand here 
in line and we will take such of you as we regard to be neces- 
sary for the protection of the country, and there will be no 


room for invidious distinction then between those who vol 


unteer and those who are drafted?” Immediately after the 
draft law was passed, as the Senator from California [Air. 
JOHNSON] has suggested, from certain quarters—oflicial, too— 
a proposal was widely announced making that very distinction. 
They said: Volunteer now lest you be drafted, lest the odium 
of the draft attach to you.” That ought never to have been 
done; it ought not to be done hereafter, and must not be done, 
so far as official approval, or anything like that, is concerned. 

I do not believe that the draft law should be changed reducing 
the age limit. Why? Because there are men enough nlready 
registered ‘to put 5,000,000 men into the Army across the sea; 
there are men enough already accepted to do that. If we shall 
reduce the draft age, what is going to ‘be the result of it? Since 
we have already ‘authorized those men to be classified and to be 
called into the service by classes there will never be many more 
men above 21 years of age put into the Army. That is my judg- 
ment. You will compose your Army hereafter of men from 
18 to 21 years. You will have a good Army? Yes. A brave 
Army? Yes. An effective fighting Army? Yes. A great ma- 
chine? ‘Certainly. But will you be treating these men of 18 to 
21 years fairly? Will you be treating these men fairly who 
have never had opportunity to develop ‘themselves, to build 
homes and fortunes, and to pursue happiness in this country of 
ours? No; it is not right, and it ought not to be done; they 
must not be put into the firing line to the exclusion of other 
men who have lived longer under our civilization and laws; 
who have married their wives, who have made their fortunes, 
who have, forsooth, attained and enjoyed happiness, and who 
have a greater interest in protecting the country than the man 
who has not had his chance, 

I say the men from 18 to 21 years of age will be needed for 
the development of this country 8 to 10 years from now as 
much as or more than the men between 25 and 35 who have 
already had their opportunity. Let us be fair to the man who 
has no voice in the Government and ‘has never been allowed to 
say whether he shall do this or do that. We who are allowed to 
vote, we who are allowed to make the laws, owe that much to 
him, and it must be done, so far as I am concerned. 


THE SOCIALIST PARTY AND THE WAR. 


Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, if there are no further re- 
marks to be made by Senators on the matter that has just been 
discussed, I wish to preserve, against the day when J anticipate 
it will be needed, certain communications, or the abstracts 
thereof, which have come to me from time to time. 

The Socialist Party from its national office, Chicago, III., has 
issued the following statement of its purposes and beliefs on war 
questions; 


We indorse unreservedly the peace program of the Russian Bolsheyist 
Government... 

We emphatically deny that it is necessary for the people of the 
Duited States to spill their blood and waste their treasure to rearrange 
the map of Europe. If rearrangement is necessary, it can be more 
speedily and more effectively accomplished by the peace conference, 

The present situation demands more than the mere statement of war 
aims or peace terms. An agreement to enter into peace negotiations is 
now imperative. 

We earnestly urge you to recognize officially the present Russian Gov- 
2rnment and to accept its invitation to take part in the peace confer- 
ance of the Russian and the central 1 e also urge you to make 
#very effort to secure the participation of the allies in the conference. 
This is the road to peace, 
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The foregoing appeal ‘is dated February 9, 1918, and addressed 
to the President and Congress of the United States. 

Ten days after this appeal the Russian Bolsheviki Govern- 
ment capitulated and surrendered to Germany. We find Lenine 
February 23, 1918, announcing to his brother Bolshevists that 
we are compelled to submit to a distressing peace. Their knees are on 
our chest and our position is hopeless. 

The Chicago appeal is signed by Morris Hillquit, Victor I.. 
Berger, and others of the-national executive committee. 

June 30, 1918, the Socialist Party of New York State held its 
annual convention. Morris Hillquit, addressing that body, said: 

The crisis in Russia marked the birth of a new proletarian republic— 
the first in the history of the world. 

He referred to the I. W. W. defendants in Chicago trials, and 
said he was asked while there “if it were true that the Socialist 
Party was supporting the I. W. W.“ He pleaded guilty and prom- 
ised that “the ‘Socialists would stand behind the I. W. W. men 
with all their hearts and souls.” 

The proletarian Russian Republic, acting through the Soviets, 
accepted peace terms and sent delegates to Brest-Litovsk, Under 
this peace Germany has disintegrated Russia, destroyed its Gov- 
ernment, occupied territory, and -subjugated its people from the 
German frontier to the Arctic ‘Circle. 

The decree issued by the executive committee of the Russian 
Soviet recently declares: 


All State loans concluded by the governments of the Russian land- 
lords and Russian burgeoise enumerated in a special list are hereby 
repudiated as from December 14, 1917. The December coupons of these 
loans are not paid. AN 2 1 755 loans, without exception, are absolutely 
repudiated ; ort-term liabilities and treasury bonds remain in force; 
‘poorer citizens who hold ‘State bonds of internal loans to amount of 
not more than 10,000 rubles nominal will receive in exchange certifi- 
cates made out in their name of a mew loan of the Russian Socialist 
Fetleral Soviet Republic; the Soviets in agreement with the local eco- 
nomie councils appoint committees to determine what ‘citizens are to 
be regarded as poor. These committees have the right to annul all sav- 
ings not aeguired by personal labor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The morning business is closed, 
and the Senate, under the unanimous-consent agreement, stands 
adjourned until Thursday at 12 o’clock noon. 

Thereupon (at 12 o'clock and 40 minutes p. m.) the Senate ad- 
journed until Thursday, August 1, 1918, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, July 29, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o'elock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Eternal God, our Heavenly Father, in whom the issues of life 
are centered, hear and answer our prayer if it shall be in con- 
sSonunce with Thy will and good purposes. 

Behold, we know not anything; 

We can but trust that good shall fall 
At last—far off—at last, to all. 

And every winter change to spring. 

The past and present are but the guaranties of our future. 

We thank Thee for the encouraging words which come to us 
from the great battle field where right is pitted in deadly con- 
flict with wrong, : 

We thank Thee that the American soldier is holding fast to the 
traditions which have been handed down from our fathers. He 
does not fight for the sake of fighting but for the hallowed prin- 
ciples vouchsafed to him by the decrees of high Heaven. 

Strengthen his arm in the present crisis and bring to him a 
victory which shall establish a world-wide peace, and thus make 
the world a safer place for Thy children to dwell in; that the 
pursuits of peace may bring righteousness and joy to every 
heart, for which the ‘Cross of Christ has been made the token; 
and all praise be Thine, our God and our Father. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, July 25, 1918. 
was read and approved, 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that that committee had examined and found truly enrolled a 
bill of the following title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

S. 3529. An act to repeal the act entitled “An act to incorpo- 
rate the National German-American Alliance,“ approved Feb- 
ruary 25, 1907. 

ADJOURNMENT UNTIL THURSDAY NEXT. 


Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House do now adjourn to meet on Thursday next. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 12 o'clock and 5 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Thursday, August 1, 
1918, at 12 o'clock noon. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting tentative 
draft of a bill to provide method of settlement for materials, 
stores, and supplies transferred between different bureaus, de- 
partments, or agencies of the Government (H. Doc. No. 1247); 
to the Committee on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed, 

2. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting tentative 
draft of a bill authorizing an Army account of advances for 
Army appropriations (H. Doc. No. 1248); to the Committee on 
Military Affairs and ordered to be printed, 

3. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting reports 
of the secretary and the treasurer of the American Red Cross 
for the period January 1 to June 30, 1917 (H. Doc. No. 1249) ; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

4. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Carrie 
E. Pierce and Alice Pierce, children and sole heirs of James H. 
Pierce, deceased, against The United States (H. Doc. No. 1250); 
to the Committee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

5. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Frank 
A. Baker, son of John J. Baker, deceased, against The United 
States (H. Doc. No. 1251) ; to the Committee on War Claims and 
ordered to be printed. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BESHLIN: Petition of sundry citizens of Pennsyl- 
yania, urging the passage of immediate war-time prohibition ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: Petition of sundry citizens 
of Waukesha, Wis., also of members of the Pentecostal Church, 
of Racine, Wis., favoring war-time prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PRATT: Petitions for war-time prohibition filed by 
the Woman's Christian Temperance Union of Horseheads, the 
Free Methodist Church of Corning, and sundry citizens of Horse- 
heads, all in the State of New York; also resolutions in relation 
to polygamy adopted at public meetings in Elimira and Elmira 
Heights, N. Y.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TOWNER: Petition of sundry citizens of Page County, 
Towa, for a bill to provide for the substitution of the oath re- 
quired of enlisted men for the oath required of officers; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 


SENATE. 
Tuwrspay, August 1, 1918. 


The Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we thank Thee for the high sense of moral 
obligation that Thou hast given to us as a Nation. Thou hast 
written Thy laws in our hearts. Thou hast given to us our 
freedom. Thou hast put into our hearts a love for freedom 
better than life. To-day, in the midst of the bitterest struggle 
of all the country’s history, we come before Thee asking for 
Thy guidance and Thy blessing. We pray Thee to lead on our 
boys to victory. Bring them safely back to our native shores 
with the glory of having achieved not only honor for their 
country but the advancement of the cause of righteousness and 
peace among men. For Christ's sake. Amen. 

NAMING A PRESIDING OFFICER. 


The Secretary (James M. Baker) read the following com- 

munication: 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
August 1, 1918. 
To the Senate: 

Being temporarily absent from the Senate, I appoint Hon. Jonx H. 
BANKHEAD, a Senator from the State of Alabama, to perform the duties 
of the Chair during my absence, 

WILLARD SAULSBURY, 
President pro tempore. 

Mr. BANKHEAD thereupon took the chair as Presiding Officer. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the proceed- 
ings of. Monday last, when, on request of Mr. Smoor and by 
unanimous consent, the further reading was dispensed with and 
the Journal was approved. 

BIRTHDAY ANNIVERSARY OF LAFAYETTE. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair lays before the Sen- 

ate the following communication, which will be read: 


The communication was read by the Secretary, as follows: 


To the President, the members of the Cabinet, the United States Senate 
and House of Representatives, and the nations of the allies, cordial 
greeting: 

It is proposed to haye an anniversary celebration of the birthday of 
the illustrious Lafayette on the 6th of September, 1918, at 8 p. — at 
Memorial Continental IIall. 

In view of the entrance of the United States, with France, Belgium, 
England, Italy, Greece, and the other allies, in the present war, it is 
considered most appropriate that we do special honor at this time to the 
memory of Lafayette and to France. 

Therefore we most N extend an invitation to all the nations 
of the allies to participate in the coming event. Please answer. 


Very truly, yours, 
J. G. B. BULLOCH, M. D., Chairman, 
The Octavia, 1669 Columbia Road NW. 


PHOSPHATE ROCK (S. DOC. NO. 270). 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Secretary of Agriculture, transmitting, in 
response to a resolution of July 5, 1918, a memorandum from the 
Chief of the Bureau of Soils containing the information avail- 
able in the Department of Agriculture concerning phosphate 
rock, which, with the accompanying paper, was referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry and ordered to be 
printed. 

PETITION. 


Mr. MYERS presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Billings, Mont., praying for a Federal investigation of the 
present high prices of petroleum products, which was referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. NEW: 

A bill (S. 4852) to create an executive department in the 
Government to be known as the Department of Aeronautics, 
and for the appointment of a Secretary of Aeronautics and an 
Assistant Secretary, and providing for appropriations for said 
department ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WALSH (for Mr. Horis) : 

A bill (S. 4853) granting an increase of pension to Andrew J. 
Moony (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. KING: 

A bill (S. 4854) to repeal a certain provision of the act of 
Congress approved March 3, 1905, relating to the sale of lands 
in the Uintah Indian Reservation in Utah; to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 


ADDRESSES BEFORE THE IOWA BAR ASSOCIATION. 


Mr. KENYON. I ask to have printed separately as a public 
document two addresses delivered before the Iowa State Bar 
Association, one by the president of that association, Judge 
Charles W. Mullan, on allegiance to the Constitution, and the 
other by Rome G. Brown, of Minneapolis, Minn., on the dis- 
loyalty of socialism. I presume that the request must be referred 
to the Committee on Printing, and I ask that that reference be 
made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The addresses will be referred 
to the Committee on Printing. 


TRANSPORTATION SERVICE AND DIFFUSION OF FACTORIES. 


Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, there has come to my notice 
a very ably written article—one which relates to a very vital 
question before the country to-day. The article that I refer 
to is by C. C. McChord, a member of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, a member of the Railroad Wage Commission, and 
also recently appointed by the President as one of the umpires 
of the National War Labor Board. His vast experience in the 
great number of years he has served as a member of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission peculiarly qualifies him for a dis- 
cussion of the subject he has taken up. 

He charges directly that a congestion has been brought about 
in certain sections of this country and at the same time a de- 
pletion in other sections of the country relative to population 
and industry through artificial means, through preferences, 
through prejudicial action against other sections, and that 
practically all has been accomplished through the wrongful use 
of the privilege relation to transportation in this country. 

If that charge were made by some ordinary economist or by 
a politician or by one who might be denominated a statesman 
other than a member of the great body that for years has been 
invested with the power of investigation in these matters I 
doubt not that the party making the charge would be denomi- 
nated a demagogue. 

It has been apparent to shippers and producers throughout 
the country away from the great centers of industry and com- 
merce that this discrimination was practiced, and during all 
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those years they have protested, and never once has there been 
a remedy. I want to say that Mr. McChord, as a member of the 
Interstate Cemmerce Commission, has time and again pointed 
out the remedy, and time and again stood for the remedy, but 
apparently he was unable to force his epinion upon a majority 
of the commission. 

The fact remains, as stated in this article, that these arti- 
ficial! conditions have compelled manufacturers to leave the 
natural field of their operations where the raw product and 
everything else was at hand and go to certain large centers of 
commerce, because those centers of commerce were favored to 
such an extent by the railroad companies that the manufacturing 
interests elsewhere could not compete. 

He calls attention to this fact not primarily for the purpose 
of attacking conditions that existed in transportation service 
but for the purpose of warning our Government and those con- 
nected with it that it is now time to commence to prepare for 
after-war conditions. He calls attention to the fact that wages 
are constantly increasing, and that when the war is over, in the 
very necessity of the case, those wages will decrease by reason 
of the fact that hundreds of thousands of men who are now 
employed in special war work will have to seek other kinds of 
employment. 

There will be a resistance to the decrease in wages by these 
employees naturally, unless the cost of living is proportionately 
or fairly proportionately decreased. 

Mr. McChord takes the view that that can not be accomplished 
unless labor is scattered throughout the country and finds its 
occupation in the vicinity of the necessary foodstuff supplies, 
and unless the congestion in the great cities is relieved and men 
are permitted to find laborers in the great open where rents 
are sufficiently reasonable for a man to house his family. 

Possibly at the present time, beeause of the urgent demands 
of the war, it is impracticable, if not impossible, to take the neces- 
sary steps to immediately remedy these conditions. It is obvious, 
of course, to any man who has studied business conditions that 
great production and efficiency in production are accomplished 
under the direet supervision of the managers of industry. We 
understand that one great factory in this country could possibly 
become more efficient than a thousand scattered throughout the 
country. We are told, for instance, that in the manufacture of 
aeroplanes it is essential that they be manufactured in the 
vicinity of the board having charge of such factories so that they 
may constantly inspect the work. That may be all true, yet I 
doubt whether the advantage obtained by such immediate inspec- 
tion is equal to the advantage that would be derived from keep- 
ing your men scattered throughout the country where they 
would be locally supplied with the necessaries of life. 

Be that as it may we are not dealing with that subject matter 
now. ‘The problem is coming on us soon. The conditions thar 
are causing the congestion now, and that have caused the con- 
gestion in the great cities of this country for years, is not de- 
creasing but is steadily increasing. Great factories are being 
built in certain sections because they can not be built anywhere 
else and compete. As the factories grow men are drawn from all 
over the country to those factory towns, and as they are drawn 
there and labor becomes more plentiful at such points, again do 
the factories increase and the cumulative process ever con- 
tinues. 

The result is inevitable. It means that a great country that 
is not only fit to live in but is the most wholesome place in the 
world in which to live is absolutely abandoned. 

Not only that, but the men who could be fed close to the 
farms must have their food transported clear across the country 
at the expense of the people and to the obstruction of the rail- 
roads that are the arteries of trade. 

We all know what is meant by the long and short haul. We 
all know what is meant by the back haul. We know that the 
railroad companies would ship freight from Chicago to San 
Francisco cheaper than they would ship to intermediate points. 
We know they would ship freight cheaper from Chicago to San 
Francisco or Sacramento than to Reno, Nev. 

Mr. KING. Or to Salt Lake City. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Or to Salt Lake City, or to Ogden, and just 
as cheap as they ship it to Denver. We all know that they would 
charge more to deliver freight from the town of Ogden to a 
point 25 miles out than they would charge to deliver it from 
San Francisco to the same point; that they would charge more 
to deliver freight from Reno to a place 25 miles out of Reno 
along the railroad than they would from San Francisco to the 
same point, and yet San Francisco would be 300 miles away. 
Why? For the very purpose of giving San Franciseo that field 
of trade and depriving the local States of the same trade. This 
means that Nevada wheat, wool, meats, hides, and other prod- 
ucts must go to San Francisco for manufacture or reshipment, 


It means that no important manufacturing plant er wholesale 
establishment ean exist in Nevada. 
I do not know whether the railroads are to blame in the 


matter or not. I have often doubted it. Take a center like 
San Francisce, where five or six great railroads concentrate, and 
if one railroad company says,“ We will do away with this dis- 
crimination,” then the chamber of commerce, representing the 
business interests of San Francisco, says to the other railroad 
companies, “ We will give you all our business.” 

I presume competition between the railroad companies in 
these great centers has compelled them to listen to the selfish- 
ness of business men of those communities. I am not condemn- 
ing these men or bodies, but I am condemning the conditions 
that permitted such great wrong to be done a community and 
permanent injury to our whole country through the misuse of 
public utilities. - 

When there was a hearing with regard to the increased rate 
to Pacific port points, and when the Chamber of Commerce of 
San Francisco fought that raise, one of the attorneys for the 
railroad companies said, Les; we have built up San Francisco 
by discrimination ‘against interior points, and if you are going 
to oppose fair rates to San Francisco we will build up our in- 
terior country, which Is not in competition with water rates.” 
They have always had the power to build up the interior coun- 
try. The interior country needed no assistance. All that was 
needed was to throw down the artificial barriers to trade and 
it would seek its proper point of operation. Under private 
ownership it never could be accomplished, because the law of 
competition, the law of self-aggrandizement, the ambition for 
personal profit of the railroad companies, always stood in the 
way of carrying out the higher idea in building up the roads of 
this eountry. 

When the great congestion took place along our railroads a 
few months ago the railroads were thrown under the manage- 
ment of a railroad board composed of railroad men, and yet 
such board was powerless to remedy the condition. Why? Be- 
cause each of these great railroads was fighting for all the busi- 
ness it could get, no matter how the country might suffer. So 
they reached out and they took that business, and they tied up 
the great center of New York City, and the’ sidetracks were 
congested for hundreds of miles. It was a personal greed, It 
was the desire of personal profit that interfered with the 
matter, 

The railroad companies went into the hands of the Government, 
which did not care whether the freight went over the Penn- 
sylvania or the Michigan Central or the Southern er the Baltimore 
& Ohio. In other words, when these roads went into the hands 
of the Government instead of having 100 competing lines whose 
only object was personal power and profit we obtained one 
great system whose only object was transportation in the in- 
terest of the people of the country. 

Under Government control there will be no more bonuses, 
no more favoritism, no more special rates, no back-haul charges, 
no preferential rates or discriminatory charges, 

There will be no desire to drive water transportation out of 
business. It will be the object of the Government to encourage 
that form of transportation that can best serve the people. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Will the Senator yield for an inquiry? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Illinois? 7 

Mr. PITTMAN. I do. 

Mr. SHERMAN, Does the Senator think that the freight or 
passenger service is now better than it was before the Govern- 
ment took charge of the railroads? 

Mr. PITTMAN, Mr. President, I had just stated that but a 
few months prior to the taking over of the railroads by the 
Government the congestion of our lines had reached such an 
extent that starvation faced communities in this country, and 
I tried to state my opinion as to why it occurred, and the opin- 
ion given in this article, which is far superior to any statement 
I could make, is to the effect that great lines like the New York 
Central and the Pennsylvania had reached out with their 
tentacles throughout the country and dragged the freight across 
those lines through their great power of business to the exclu- 
sion of other lines and congested the great port of New York 
while other ports had ample facilities. 

Now, that has been remedied since the Government took charge 
of the roads. I consider it a great benefit to this country to 
relieve that congestion. I consider that the freight conditions 
in this country are 100 per cent better than they were before 
the Government took charge of the roads. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I want to inquire of the 
Senator how he reconciles his statement with the fact that be- 
fore the Government took charge of the railways I got freight 
from Chicago to Washington in 30 days. That was a delayed 
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service because of war conditions, and we expected some delays. 


I ordered a certain piece of freight, which was shipped from 
Chicago last February. I got it on the 19th of July, 1918. It 
was in transit five months. 

Mr. PITTMAN. What was its character? 

Mr. SHERMAN. The package of freight was made up in 
a car, and the car was lost between here and Chicago. 

Mr. PITTMAN. May I ask what was the character of the 
freight? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Dead freight; bookcases. 

Mr. PITTMAN. There is not any question, Mr. President, 
in my opinion, that you may find isolated cases such as the 
Senator from Illinois has mentioned in which there has been 
great delay, and, in my opinion, there should have been even 
greater delay. Our Government at the present time is more 
interested in the transportation of food and ammunition and 
farm products and implements of war and our soldiers, a neces- 
sary part of the transportation, than it is in transporting book- 
cases for lawyers. 

Mr. SHERMAN. If the Senator will yield 

Mr. PITTMAN, I yield. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The transportation of food is worse than 
the transportation of dead freight or nonperishable articles. It 
is impossible to get a barrel of apples or potatoes from Chicago, 
III., into Washington, and has been since the Government took 
charge of the railroads, in a condition where they are edible. 
It takes all the way from two months to get them. Before that 
time, since the war was declared, I was able to get provisions 
from the Mississippi Valley or from Chicago or interior points 
near there in a condition where they were fit to eat. I am say- 
ing nothing about the military service, but making proper allow- 
ances I do not believe a barrel that is edible when it reaches 
here has come to any private consumer in Washington because 
of the great delays. The same conditions did not prevail since 
war was declared before the Government took over the rail- 
roads. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I have not heard of any lack 
of apples from any part of the country. I have seen the market 
filed with apples here. Possibly there has been some choice 
brand that the Senator from Illinois raises in his garden that 
the railroads heretofore brought to him. I regret the misfor- 
tune of the Senator from Illinois, not only this misfortune but 
the other misfortune to which he is subject, but nevertheless 
the fact remains that the railroads are not congested at the 
present time, and there is no complaint in regard to the move- 
ment of the necessities of war to the people who need them. 
That is the situation. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. WARREN. The express companies are moving on this 
same line. I left on my desk when I came over here a postal 
card making inguiry if I had received a lot of sausage sent from 
a point in Rhode Island on the 14th of January. Of course, I 
had not received it. Yesterday I had to sign an affidavit before 
a notary about some shirts that I had ordered which were to 
be sent on the 1st of June and were shipped according to the 
statement on the 13th or 14th of June, and they have not arrived. 
I learned from the West that it is confusion worse confounded 
there. It was enough congested before the Government took 
hold of it, but in the particular case in which I am interested it 
is far worse now. 

Mr, PITTMAN. Mr. McChord is dealing with one of those 
very questions. He is trying to arrange it so that persons may 
get supplies without having to send a thousand miles away, 
They are trying to fix it so that workingmen will get their 
supplies without having to send a thousand miles away for them. 

Let me say this in all seriousness. It is certainly a trivial 
argument at this time in answer to the great article presented 
here by the member of the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
gentlemen to get up here and say they could not get a barrel of 
apples from Chicago or a case of sausage from Rhode Island. 
Now, there was a time when the railroad companies were run 
in the interest of such gentlemen. There was a time when 
possibly a man would not eat sausage unless it came from Rhode 
Island or apples unless they came from Illinois. At the present 
time there is not the congestion with regard to necessities that 
existed at the time the railroads were taken over. You have 
not 100 miles of cars jammed along the sidetracks of this 
country. i 

Mr. SMOOT. There were last winter, though. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Next winter you may croak, but at the 
present time we are discussing last winter, which is a reality. 
They were digging coal at the sidetracks with picks, and there 
was not room to put another car there. There was not a member 
of this body but admitted that the unfortunate coal condition 


was due to transportation, and it was due to congestion of trans- 
portation more than anything else. Now, in fact, within 30 days 
after the Government took charge of these roads the congestion 
was removed and for good. Senators complain that they have 
personally suffered some inconvenience. Yes; we are all suffer- 
ing inconvenience. It is a time when we should suffer incon- 
venience, some little inconvenience like the loss of a barrel of 
apples, without any extraordinary complaint. When we realize, 
if we do realize, the suffering of hundreds of thousands and mil- 
lions of our boys in France to-day, it seems unhappy for n man 
to stand here and argue that the great consideration here is his 
personal feeling with regard to a barrel of apples or a case of 
sausage. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have listened with a great deal of pleasure 
to what the Senator has stated, but the Senator must know that 
in the hot days of July and the hot days of August, so far as the 
transportation of coal is concerned, it is quite different from 
what it was in the cold days of December and January. 

I wish to say to the Senator, with all due respect to what he 
has already said, that unless something takes place between now 
and the Ist day of December the sidetracks will be jammed 
with cars of coal again and the people of the United States 
will be freezing at least as much as they did last winter. After 
the Government took over the railroads there was no improve- 
ment in the transportation of freight until after warm weather 
came, when coal was not in such demand as it had been during the 
winter, thus greatly relieving transportation conditions. I wish 
to ask the Senator if he does not believe that if the railroads were 
under the same management as they were before the Govern- 
ment took them over—I mean as far as passenger travel is con- 
cerned—there would be a rebellion against such service as is now 
provided for the traveling public. The people of the United 
States would not stand for the service by the railroads as far 
as passenger traffic is concerned that they are receiving to-day 
under Government control from any corporation, person, or com- 
pany that might operate a railroad. 

The people of America are willing to put up with the service 
they are receiving to-day only because it is furnished by the 
Government. Trains have been taken off by the hundreds and 
the accommodations that are furnished the people by the rail- 
roads are nothing compared with what they were before the 
roads were taken over by the Government. It is true that 
wages have been advanced and no doubt will be again before the 
next election. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr, President, I do not know whether the 
Senator asks the question in the nature of a complaint or a 
comment. It is true that the passenger service of the country 
is not as extensive as it was by any means. Asa matter of fact, 
there have been a number of de luxe trains laid off entirely 
and instead of those trains there have been put on some very 
common cars to carry soldiers and plain people. That is a 
very annoying thing. The Senator from Utah and I both suf- 
fer. We found it not as luxurious traveling as we had. 
The service is not there and I am not complaining of it either. 
I would have all the service set aside if it would in any way en- 
hance the transportation of commodities or materials required 
for war purposes. 

And now I come to answer the question of the Senator from 
Utah. Even if the railroad companies before the Government 
took them over had taken off these de luxe trains and had given 
the service and charged the passenger rates we have now and 
had thereby increased the necessary freight traffic, I do not 
believe there would have been any riot or rebellion in this coun- 
try as suggested by the Senator from Utah. I have too high 
a regard for the patriotism of the people of this country. 

But the trouble was here: The railroad companies could not 
accomplish that purpose. They were in competition with each 
other, and none of them dared to cut down passenger traffic for 
fear of losing business and injuring their road. That is where 
the Government of the United States has the advantage. I want 
to say, in my opinion, no matter what the Senator from Utah 
may think of the result of the operation of these roads, 90 per 
cent of the people of this country favor now and will continue 
to favor the Government control of the railroads of this cour- 
try as a permanent institution. 

Mr. President, I do not desire to take up any more time of the 
Senate, but this article deals with the subject I have been dis- 
cussing in a general way, and I discuss it in a general way 
so that the Senate may have full information in regard to it. 

I ask that this article by Mr. McChord, a member of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, dealing with not only the railroad 
situation but with the general congestion of the country and 
with the necessity of preparation for after-war conditions, be 
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published in full in the Coneressionat Record and be published 
us a Senate document, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there is objection. I will say to 
the Senator if he wants to make the article a part of his re- 
marks at this time I shall not object, but to have it go into the 
Record and be printed as a public document I shall object. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Of course I may give more importance to 
the article than it deserves, but I do not think so. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator it has been the rule 
of the Committee on Printing, and I know of no case, unless 
it was a message to Congress from the President of the United 
States or an address by the President of the United States, 
where a request has been granted to print in the Recorp and as 
a pubiic document. That has been the practice adopted—to 
print in one way or the other but not in the Recorp and as a pub- 
lic document. I say to the Senator that that has been the policy 
generally in the past in the House and in the Senate, and at 
this particular time if the Senator desires to have it made a 
part of his speech I shall not object. 

Mr. PITTMAN, I ask that it be printed as a part of my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nevada asks 
that the article referred to be printed as a part of his remarks in 
the Recorp. Is there any objection? The Chair hears none. 

The article referred to is as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, July 28, 1918.] 


DIFFUSION or FACTORIES ro COUNTRY POINTS WILL OPEN Arrrn-Wan 
AVENUE TO SOLDIER ; RAILROADS MUST AID Errort, Sars MCCHORD— 
CENTRALIZATION OF MANUFACTURING PLANTS IN Bic CITIES DUE 
LARGELY TO REBATES AND UNFAIR PRACTICES OF CARRIERS, COMMIS- 
SIONER SHOWS—ABANDONMENT OF WATER TRANSPORTATION DUB TO 
Finnen COMPETITION OF RAILS FOR BUSINESS—EFFECT Has BEEN TO 
Ovencrowp CITIES AND RETARD DEVELOPMENT OF CoUNTRY—MOoveE- 
MENT TO RURAL SECTIONS WOULD BENEFIT NATION IN RAISED STAND- 
ARDS OF CITIZENSHIP—4,000,000 RETURNING TO PEACE PURSUITS 
MUST BE PROVIDED FOR. 

The following analysis of after-the-war problems, with constructive 
suggestions for their solution, has been prepared by C. C. McChord, of 

Kentucky, a member of the Interstate Commerce Commission, a mem- 


ber of the Railroad Wage Commission, and recently appointed by the 
President one of the umpires of the National War Labor : 
“It was Macauley or some other essayist who wrote some 75 years 


ago that the new form of government in America was on trial. He was 
of opinion that no government so democratic in form could long endure. 
He declared that the supreme test would come when there were more 
mouths to eat breakfasts than breakfasts to supply them, and that in 
such a crisis the autocratic power of a 8 would be found neces- 
sary. The test of this prophecy may be at nd, though in a some- 
what modified form. In any event, just at this time the thought is 
sufficient to give us pause to take an account of stock. 

“Thoughtful and prudent men are looking forward to a reorganiza- 
tion of industrial, social, and economic conditions in this country and 
throughout the world when a treaty of peace has been signed that shall 
brok the war to an end. Vast armies and navies are then to be de- 
mobilized and the soldiers and sailors of which they are comprised re- 
turned as quickly as possible to peaceful pursuits. The reabsorption 
into productive industries of 4,000,000 men or more drilled in the arts 
of war must in some way be accomplished. At the same time millions 
of employees in great munition plants and other industries, engaged 
chiefly in producing the necessities of war, will have to be diverted to 
the production of the things needed in times of peace. The problem is 
how this may be done in a way that shall be reasonably satisfactory to 
the workers of the country aad at the same time shali not lead to an 
interim of stagnation of production and business. In other words, the 
change must, if possible, brought about so as to secure for the future 
the test to the greatest number. 

“The transition from a war to a peace basis must not be left to 
chance. Comprehensive plans of reconstruction should be formulated at 
ence, and the perfection thereof entered upon with as much earnestness 
and vigor as we entered upon the business of stamping out of autocratic 
military despotism as represented by the rulers of the German peoples, 

“An institution in this country engaged in the manufacture of muni- 
tions of war employed a total of 6, persons previous to the year 
1915. On January 1, 1918, this concern had more than 60,000 em- 
ployees upon its pay rolls. This is representative of many similar in- 
dustries, and comparable increases have been experienced all manu- 
facturing concerns engaged in producing the necessaries of war, and 
this embraces nearly all industries in the country. The iron and steel 
mills have been running night and day for the past two years with 
largely increased capacity. At the same time there has been increase 
after Increase in wages until to-day the rate of pay for artisans of 
every kind is on a higher ecale than ever known. 

Some idea of the amount of these increases may be gained from a 
showing of the aggregate fer, Sage by representative manufacturing 
establishments reporting to the Department of Labor of the United 
States. For a week in April, 1915, 533 institutions reported an aggre- 
gate payment of $6,396,574. and for a week in April, 1916, the same in- 
stitutions reported $9,429,659. For a week in April, 1917, 670 institu- 
tions reported an aggregate payment of $16,228,190, and for a week in 
April, 1918, the same institutions reported $20,412,347. 

“Tt is certain that workmen who have had opportunity to enjoy 
life as the result of adequate pay are not going to consent to, if they 
ean avoid it, any reduction in their wage scale unless there are com- 
1 benefits. It is equally certain that the era of extremely 

igh prices for the necessities of life will not continue during times 
of peace. The great class of nonproducers represented by clerks in 
offices and stores. salaried men in every calling, employees of public 
utilities, and the like can not long continue to pay ever-increasing living 
costs, except they, too, receive further material increases in rates of pay. 

“The readjustment that is to take place after the business in hand 

is disposed of is world-wide in extent. International relationships 
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must be reestablished on new bases, foreign commerce must be fostered 
and encouraged, and national ae the consistent policy of over 
100 years of our national life is to abandoned and an entry into 
the great family of nations accomplished. All this calls for the 
exercise of the wisest diplomacy and statesmanship. 

“There are some conditions peculiar to our own country that call 
for immediate action if they are to be made consistent with that read- 
justment which shall permit of progress in a way of broader and better 
national life. 

„What is needed in this country is a wider diffusion of manufac- 
turing industries and the local supply of the necessaries of life. Prod - 
ucts of our factories are distribu throughout the land, but under 
circumstances of such economic waste as to demand a radical change. 
In the development of manufacturing many elements have conspired 
to confine factories to limited territories or particular cities. here 
has always been a desire upon the part of our people to locate the 
factory near the region of supply. As our Middle Western and border 
Southern States began to be develo after the Civil War, the con- 
stant effort of the smaller cities and towns was to secure factories of 
yarious kinds. There is hardly a town of 1,000 population or more 
in the States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, isconsin, Iowa, 
Missouri ope tinny Virginia, and West Virgi that from 1875 to 
1895 did not endeavor to secure manufacturing industries. During 


s of the dead hopes of their | Shaaban Not 


“The freight traffic manager's business was to secure tonnage for 
the particular — © which he was employed. Long hauls in 
large lots afforded attractive business that added to the a te of 
the returns to th 


switching arrangements, etc. 
ted | in favor of 

“These considerations rendered it impossible for the factory at the 
small town to compete in the sale of its product with a factory producing 
the same product at the larger and more favored city. The result was 
that the factory in the small town ceased to operate, and its employees 
were compelled to seek Sope bene in the centers of production. 

„ of rebates that found their way into carriers’ 
accounts on the passage of the amendment to the act to regulate 
commerce of 1906, and many carriers had ceased to make such payments 
previously, the matter of preferential rates and the fu hing of 
superior facilities to competitive centers continued with unabated vigor 
until the taking over of the railroads by the President on December 28, 
1917. That event was intended to bring about a complete change. 
Railroad mana were at first reluctant and in fact some have not yet 
fully accepted the fact that each road is no longer a competitor of the 
other, but all are engaged under Federal control as a great unified 
system in the business of . the necessities of war and the 
commerce of the country. The change was as startling as sudden. Pre- 
conceived notions of the rights of each carrier as against the other, and 
their relation to the public, were changed overnight. 

It seems to be conceded by everyone that no matter what is done 
with respect to the great transportation systems of the country after 
the war is over, that certain condemned practices, and the unbridled 
competition of past years is at end, and that by some means the carriers 
of the future will be under such regulations as will insure the largest 
and most effective use of the facilities they have for the conduct of the 
saad pg a business of the land without favor to one shipper or 
prejudice to another. 

“The most important matter just now, however, is the part that the 
railroads should play in the readjustment that must be made in our 
industrial and ecenomic conditions, As before noted, it has come about 
that the large part of our manufacturing is done in our cities. The 
greatest manufacturing cities of the Nation 5 he variety and 
quantity of production, are Chicago, III., and Philadelphia, Pa. Southern 
New England has developed into a succession of manufacturing cities. 
Pittsburgh dominates the iron and steel industry and controls prices 
wherever sales may be made in this country, as icago dominates and 
controls the prices of meats and their products. New York City pro- 
duces immense ntities of ready-made clothing, employing thousands 
in 3 of unsavory surroundings. The result is that workmen 
and women largest numbers live under conditions that are not sani- 
tary, wholesome, nor conducive to good morals. This has happened in a 
country that is less densely populated than any of the great nations of 
earth, and where there is room enough for every citizen and resident to 
enjoy his full share of pure air and sunlight, and to live under condi- 
tions conducive to health, morality, and happiness. It would also enable 
him to secure a home at moderate cost, or at reasonable rental, with an 
area of prousd sufficient to permit him to cultivate a garden where fresh 
vegetables may be grown for his own use. 
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5 ple etort Mts to Taes Immigrants end others e 

sums of money in opic effo o induce and others 

to shun the haunts of their fellows in crowded cities and seek homes in [In cents per 100 pounds.] 
e South and West where conditions are wholesome. In this they 

have met with a measure of sucecss and thri communities composed 


of different nationalities may be found scattered over the land. At the From New York, N. Y., to— 
same „ however, our ci have continued to increase in population 
and lying conditions there have not improved as a consequence. 

“There are many considerations that dictate a relocation of our 
manufacturing industries. In the first place, it costs more to do busi- 
. „ Land values and costs of construc- 

taxes, etc., co! tute charges that must be met from 
earnings. It costs more to live in a city than in the country. A lower 
wage payment in the . than in the city would enable workman 
to secure more comforts o 
cate them more adequately. the factory is located near the raw 
peers there is aaea — in transpo: 

net earnings. 

„An economic change has been taking place in this country, particu- 
Iarl Cone the last decade, the importance of which is not generally 
rea > onsumers seem to be ma the effort, so far as possible, to 
eliminate the middle man. The notion seems to be ermine tse there 
is no necessity to pay the charges of middle men to han on 


increasin: 
ease before the Interstate Commerce Commission that one mail-order 


house shipped 
than-carload freight ev day during the year 1915. the 
eis —— Desire to cate manufactured products from 
sources. 


from producing centers to important junction and job! cities and 

Pe ~! Mer rates, both a relatively, 
have been maintained. ‘Through rates from factories or t producing 
territories to towns beyend the jobbing: centers are made up of a com- 


which the country towns are 
COTTON PIECE GOODS. 
n cents per 100 pounds. 


From New York, N. V., to 


It has been said th, that as a people we are 
proffigate wasters. r resources, many of them still in a 
state of development, have led us to the belief that the eprings from 
which flow our lies are inexhaustible, and that the plen streams 
will flow on unin 3 forever. Is not this the „ has not the 
hour struck, that should arouse us to action that shall secure to us and 
our descendants the full measure of benefit that may come from nature's 
bounty spread round us on every hand? 

In 9 years there has been here and there a man whose 
vision has n broad enough to see what it is the consuming public de- 
mands and has attempted to meet it. One concern has in recent 8 
by cooperation with residents, induced the 3 by local capi 
hundreds of four mills at country points in the Middle West South, 
which sw ply consumers in the n round about each mill with flour, 

eed. Another man owns in his own right many branch houses 
for distribution of groceries, merehandise, and general household neces- 
sities. He ships to the branch houses in carload lots and distributes 
to his customers in auto trucks. He is doing a large and thriving busi- 
ness. Both of these institutions-are representative of a class that have 
recently come into existence. 

“Does not the public demand which these institutions seek to meet 
point the way to a solution in part of the reconstruction problem that now 
confronts us? If wage scales are to be readjusted downward tu meet con- 
ditions in times of peace, the wider diffusion of factories presents an 
aHuring way ont. t the workman desires, and what he has the 
right to demand, is opportunity to live in comfort. Reduction in the 
rate of his daily w means, as he now sces It, lessened opportunity to 
secure to his family those necessities which go to make com- 
fort in daily life. In most any country town of 1,500 or more pooma- 
tion that might be named in the Middle West or the Sonth there is 
opportantty: to live better and enjoy more of the real comforts of life, 
at materially lower wages, than even an approach to the same state of 
—— can be secured in any congested manufacturing center. 


a in the States named, where in- 
be located and where every opportunity would be afforded 


» with a good deal of tru 
Our boundless 


3,009 to 
5,090. 

3,800 43 
3,490 24 
2450 25 
2.070 8 
1,510 21 
2.100 25 
4.250 1¹ 
3,200 10 
5,160 B 


“In the country there is pure air and sunlight. The surroundings 
are clean, sanitary, and moral. In such an atmosphere a workman 
can e ly rear a family of sturdy boys and girls. and live a life of 
peace and happiness impossible for him to live in the crowded and un- 
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wholesome conditions of congested centers. In the country he is 
afforded opportunity to buy 8 it of the soil first-hand for his 
table at reasonable prices, and the admirable schools and religious insti- 
tutions now in existence 8 insure to his children every chance 

to oy tee foundation of g citizenship. 
“Prior to about the year 1880 our inland waterways aS = ager 
a 


ortant part in transporting the commerce of the Nation. = 
an 


Necad from 1880 many boat lines disappeared from all rivi 
to-day only an insignificant percentage of freight tonnage is ns- 
ported by water anywhere in the country. The best lines were either 
absorbed by railroads and their operations abandoned, or carriers made 
rates for freight so low to competitive boat-line points as to make the 
business unprofitable to the boat line. Spasmodic efforts to rehabili- 
tate water transportation have been made from time to time in recent 
ears by individuals or communities, but they have not met with success 
use of continued opposition of railroad interests, There never 
has been any good reason, and there is none now, why our rivers, on 
which the Federal Government has expended millions of dollars of the 
public money, should not be brought into transportation service. 

“The National Shipping Board is rapidly building up our merchant 
marine on such a scale as to call for the admiration of all maritime 
nations. A portion of the energy of this admirable agency will doubt- 
less be intensified, as it chicas Da. in the building of steamboats and 
barges to move across the waters of our inland streams and lakes, 
as well as the bays and oceans of our coast line. 

“Thoughtful suay should now be given to the equalization of rates 
for freight transportation, and as to whether higher rates should for 
the future be permitted for shorter than for longer distances over the 
same line or route, the shorter being included within the longer dis- 
tance, and whether combinations of rates and transit privileges that 
now unduly favor certain jobbing and junction ints should be can- 
celed and reasonable through rates established to all points. Trans- 
portation by boat on our rivers and coast lines should be encouraged 
to relieve rail carriers at congested cities and ports. Steps have alread 
been taken under Federal control to divert traffic from congested No 
Atlantie ports to those of the South and on the Gulf of Mexico. Rates 
should be made and facilities provided so that each port of the United 
States, from Galveston, Tex., to Bangor, Me., shall receive its share 
of traffic under the most economical aces, Sons conditions. Rela- 
tively the same facilities should be furnished the factory that ships 
1 carload a day as the one that ships 10 or more carloads. The oppor- 
tunity to do a manufacturing business at a profit should be afforded 
at an pons in the country. The supply of raw material and the 
possible field of consumption will dictate the location. 

“There are other matters which may be necessary to consider in 
connection with the possible reconstruction here indicated. One of 
them is the opportunity for financial 8 to industrial enterprises. 
In the past many factories have been located in 3 congested 
districts at the behest of those who furnished the financial backing. 
In this way high-priced land was d of and costly buildings 
erected, which enhanced the value of vacant adjacent lands. Inter- 
locking directors of banks, railroads, and factories have doutbless in- 
fluenced the formation and perpetuation of conditions that have pre- 
vailed and to some extent yet prevail. This matter is now largely 
behind us and should present no insuperable barrier in the future to 
the wider distribution of manufacturing establishments. 

“A new era is at hand. The carriers of the country for the future 
are to serve the public interests. The dictates of selfishness and 
private greed that have for so long a time controlled the policy and 
management of our great transportation systems no longer constitute 
the guide for action. In a time like this, when readjustment of indus- 
trial and economic conditions is im tive, the railroads must do 
their part to the end that there may decided progress on the high- 
way that leads to equality of opportunity for all and to ultimate 
national greatness and individual contentment.” 


Mr. PITTMAN. I wish to say that nowhere in the article 
has Mr. McChord attempted to discuss the relative necessity of 
the Government's continuing the ownership and control of rail- 
roads, nor has he attempted to compare the results except to 
the extent of what might be accomplished one way and what 
might be accomplished the other way. It is an article dealing 
particularly with certain conditions that must be remedied after 
the war is over. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, there is no fixed rule as the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] suggests, but it has been the 
practice not to print both in the Record and as a public docu- 
meny There is no rule of the Senate, nor rule adopted by either 

ouse. 

Mr. SMOOT. I said it was the rule of the committee, not of 
the Senate or of the House. I know that to be the fact. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The object, I think, is accomplished by 
having the article printed in the Recorp, but of course if it could 
be printed as a Senate document, that would give it wider 
circulation. I think it is an article which deserves circulation. 
I have seen a copy of it, and it is a very timely and a very able 
discussion of the whole subject. The commissioner deals with 
the centralization of manufacturing plants in big cities and 
reaches out largely to rebates in favor of through carriers which 
most of us have suspected to be the case, but we have not been 
able to point it out as strongly and as clearly and with such 
force as the Commissioner of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion does. 

Of course, when the amendment of the interstate commerce 
act of 1906 was passed prohibiting rebates we rather expected 
this sort of favoritism would be discontinued, but the transporta- 
tion companies claim to have gotten around it by an arrangement 
among themselves by making special rates for improving some 
little facilities, and that sort of thing. The point that it is 
desired to make is that this matter is of very great importance 
to the whole country, and whatever may come of the Government 
operation of the railroads, certainly it is in the power now of 
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one man or of one agency to prevent what has been going on 
growing out of competition in transportation lines. 

Another great thing that I think can be accomplished is the 
coordination of railway lines with waterway routes. One of the 
things which the commissioner points out in this article is that 
the abandonment of water transportation has been due to the 
fierce competition of railroads for business, There is an oppor- 
tunity here to reopen many of the waterways which have not 
been actively used as they should have been, to utilize these 
facilities for transportation in connection with the railway lines, 
so as to develop both to the fullest capacity and for the benefit 
of the whole country. The fact is that the railway lines have 
in many instances, perhaps not altogether as a fixed policy, had 
effect to discourage and crush out water competition, so that a 
good many of the shippers of the country have not been even 
advised as to any particular way they should use the water 
routes. A 

Since some reference has been made to individual experience 
here, I can indicate an experience of my own, if you will allow 
me. Last summer I ordered an article from New York, a re- 
frigerator, and I sent my check in payment of it. Week after 
week went by and I heard nothing of the refrigerator. Finally 
they told me it had been shipped, but had been lost. I waited 
a while longer and they could not find it. Then they informed 
me that they could not get it shipped; that they could not get 
the railroad companies to take it; and asked me if I would not 
take it up with the people here in Washington by some means 
to work out a plan whereby that refrigerator could come from 
New York to Washington. Then I wrote back and I said, 
“Why bother with the railroads?) Why do you not ship it to 
Norfolk and from Norfolk to Washington by water, or ship it 
to Baltimore by water and let it come here from Baltimore by 
rail?” The reply was, We had not thought of that at all, but 
we have arranged so that the refrigerator goes forward immedi- 
ately to Baltimore by water and then by rail to Washington.” 

This merely illustrates that the shippers of the country have 
never fully realized the advantages which the water routes 
offer, and that has been due very largely, I think, to the fact 
that they have gotten into the habit of using the railroads, and 
because of some conveniences, and they have not been encouraged 
to use the waterways. ‘This article points out the way by which 
the inland waterways and the other waterways of the country 
ean be utilized in connection with the railroads so as to solve 
this great transportation problem. I think it is a most impor- 
tant document, a most timely one, and it will be of great value. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, I quite agree 
with the remarks of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. PITTMAN] 
and the Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] concerning the 
particular article and the wide publicity which should be given 
to it. Mr. McChord has presented, in my opinion, in an inter- 
esting and an illuminating fashion a subject matter that we 
who have been dealing with railroad questions in the past have 
often had to meet, and deals with it in such fashion, whether in 
accord with our views or not, that I am very glad, indeed, that 
the article adverted to by the Senator from Nevada has been 
placed in the RECORD, ; 

I congratulate the Senator from Nevada as well upon his 
opening remarks in touching the subject which will be of tran- 
scendent importance to us in the days to come. It is obvious to 
all of us that we must now devote our best thought to what 
will be done when peace shall have been declared and when the 
millions in the military service of the Nation shall return to our 
land, 

The Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Lane, recently has pre- 
sented a remarkable and, in my opinion, a most intelligent and 
worthy and valuable treatise as to his views in this regard and 
in respect to the service under his jurisdiction, and what might 
be accomplished by that service. I agree with him wholly; but 
I go yet further. It seems to me it is essential when the war 
shall have been concluded and our boys shall have returned 
that not alone may they be placed upon the publie lands of the 
United States, which will be insufficient for the success of a 
real agrarian policy, but that arrangements shall be made as 
well that they may engage in agricultural pursuits by the con- 
summation of a land-colonization plan similar in character to 
that which has been successfully carried out in Australia and is 
now being successfully tried in California. 

This is no new, no empirical scheme. In Victoria, in Australia, 
it has been successfully put in operation, and there a vast terri- 
tory has been settled by men who are a credit to the colony. 

In the State from which I come the experiment is now being 
tried of the same sort of land. colonization under the guidance 
of the State itself and under the management of the same man 
who wrought such wonders in Victoria, Dr. Elwood Mead. 
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When these boys return it is our desire that they shall not go 
into the congested quarters of the great eities but that they 
shall go upon the great waste lands of the Nation, and the 
Nation can well afford to provide those lands and see that they 
come to those who desire them upon such terms that the Nation 
shall not lose and that those who go upon them may have the 
opportunity to work out their salvation and ultimately to pay 
for them. 

This is exactly what we are doing in California, exacily what 
the Nation must do, and it is my purpose within a very brief 
period to present concretely a plan founded upon what is now 
in operation in the State of California, a land-colonization plan 
by which we may take care of these soldiers when suddenly 
millions are returned to civil life. When that plan is presented 
I trust that we may have the assistance and the very valuable 
aid of the Senator from Florida and the Senator from Nevada. 

One other thing has been adverted to here, and that is the rail- 
road situation. I voted for the railroad bill because I favor 
Government ownership of public utilities. I voted for the tele- 
graph and the telephone bill, not upon any specious plea made 
here upon this floor, not upon any disingenuous utterance that 
the power should be conferred because it never would be exer- 
cised. I voted for it upon the fundamental idea that I would 
have the Government own every public utility that has a 
monopoly of that in which the public deals and must deal, 

I decline, Mr. President, to measure the principle of Govern- 
ment ownership by the present management of railroads of the 
United States, and I will not have this governmental principle, 
dear, perhaps, to very few of us in this Chamber but to very 
many beyond these walls, determined by a few months of the 
present railroad management. 

At the time control of the railroads was taken in December 
last, in a public statement I said that the success or the ill- 
suecess of those then taking over the railroads, the efficient 
management or lack of efficient management by them, might 
determine for a generation whether or not we would have 
Government ownership. That may be so now, Mr. President, but 
whether so or not, what has transpired in the past few months in 
regard to the Government control of railroads should not be taken 
as the measure of efficiency in Government ownership, or as a 
real test of Government ownership. If Government ownership 
can withstand the present management, its future is not in doubt. 

Now, one other thing while I am on my feet. Recently a reso- 
lution was passed asking information as to our wretched mail 
facilities in France. To that resolution there was reply made by 
the Postmaster General, in which he says that when it is stated 
that the mail facilities in France with our boys are wretched 
the statement is without foundation in fact. In this statement 
the Postmaster General is absolutely in error. I speak from 
personal experience with at least one soldier in France, and I 
say to you that that soldier in one month did not receive a single 
letter from his people, although he was written to at least four 
times a week during that entire period. Finally he cabled, in 
distress, to know what had happened to his family. The letters 
which pass between us are numbered. He received one in six 
of mine. I received one in four of his. That has been the situa- 
tion since March last in the transmission of our mail. 

I call your attention, Mr. President, to the remarks of Mr. 
Otto Kahn, who has just returned from the front, and who 
says that one of the things which militates most against the 
morale of our boys in France is the fact that they can not get 
their mail; they can not hear from loved ones at home. 

I recognize that there may be difficulties in transportation of 
mail at a time when the lads are out on the march, or are en- 
gaged in battle, and that often they may not be accessible, but 
yet there are district Government post offices in France regularly 
numbered now, and there can not be, so far as I can grasp, any 
legitimate reason why mail should not go to those particular 
and distinct governmental post offices. When a boy over there, 
3,000 miles away under a different régime and a different gov- 
ernment, under strange circumstances, daily facing danger and 
death, can receive no word from home, depression follows, of 
course, and morale is affected, and there is no reason thus far 
presented by officials or others why this should be so. 

In conclusion, now, I wish to congratulate the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Prrruax] upon introducing the very important 
subject of what ultimately we shall do after the war is over. 
The old Republic, Mr. President, will never be the same. The 
old Nation we have known, the day of care-free individualism, 
is past. God only knows what it has in store for the Ameri- 
can people. But there is no higher duty, no greater statesman- 
ship that ean be displayed by this body, than providing for that 
day when the strain shall be upon us, when we can see the Re- 
public only in n new and strange era, holding for us but the 
mysteries of the future. 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I am going to address myself to 
a subject for a short time, and an apology perhaps is due for 
my doing so, because it is a matter which has apparently passed 
from the consideration of this body, so far as legislation is 
concerned. But I hope to justify further discussion as I pro- 
ceed with the facts. . 

Upon the 25th day of February, 1907, the Congress of the 
United States passed an act entitled “An act to incorporate the 
National German-American Alliance.” Sections 2 and 8 of 
that act provided 

That this corporation shall be 
accorded by existing laws or FE 
Congress of the United States. 

Sec. 3. That this corporation, composed of the individuals afore- 
said and their associates, under the name and style aforesaid. is formed 
for the purposes as follows: The conservation of the principles of 
2 ĩ the yeooectins of Geren somioente amines 
imposition and 8 ant to assist in their 8 the 
study of American institutions and the publication of American his- 
tory; the cultivation of the German language, literature, and drama, 

the perpetuation of the memory and deeds of those early German 
loneers whose influence has been of incalculable benefit to the intel- 
lectual and economic 8 of this country and whose loyalty 
in times of stress and strife is a matter of history. 

It will be observed that the object and purposes as set forth 
in this charter were most commendable, and had its purposes 
been carried out, those operating under the charter would have 
been entitled to the commendation of the American people. 
Suffice it to say that almost everything that it was agreed should 
be done under the charter were the things they did not do, and 
the reverse was what they undertook to do. 

Upon the 16th day of January, 1918, the able Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Krye] introduced a bill to repeal this charter. It 
Provides: . 

That the aet approved February 25, 1907, entitled “An act to incor- 
porate the National German-American Aliance,” be, and the same is 

reby, repealed. 

A hearing was had under the bill, and a very extensive hear- 
ing. The hearings are incorporated in a volume of some 600 
or 700 pages. Since the report of the committee the bill has been 
passed by both Houses of Congress and, I am informed, it has 
been signed by the President. If not, I presume it will be 
signed shortly. 

Thus, Mr. President, we have disposed of the simple, but 
important, proposition of canceling the charter. But the facts 
revealed by these hearings and the condition unmistakably dis- 
closed warn us that something more than the mere canceling 
of the charter is desirable. The charter was deemed a conyen- 
ience, perhaps something of a shield, to those who would carry 
forward the work of undermining the solidarity of our social 
and political life. But it was and is by no means indispensable 
to such work. The work can go forward just as well without 
as with the charter. In the end, perhaps, the work can go on 
better without it than with it, for the charter was bound to 
direct attention, and doubtless in due time it would have been 
yoluntarily surrendered. To cancel the charter, therefore, and 
then to compose our minds relative to this matter is to film over 
the cancer while inwardly it eats its way to the seat of national 
life. 

The problem is a far more difficult one and requires more 
earnest and thorough treatment than the unanimous disposal 
of the charter. In its broadest aspect it presents the whole 
question of the power we are to enjoy as a nation and the 
peace we are to enjoy as a people. It is nothing less than the 
entire question of the perpetuity of our institutions. It presents 
not the simple question of loyalty in time of war, and in pro- 
tecting the country from enemies within in times of national 
stress, but, what is equally vital and fundamental, it presents the 
question of unity, of virility and efficiency in time of peace. If 
there is to be carried on in our midst a propaganda against our 
whole theory and system of government and we are to seek in 
no wise to counteract it and stamp it out, if those who come here 
are not to become thoroughly and conscientiously Americans, 
then it is only a question of time until we shall find our institu- 
tions giving way to those insidious changes and our Government 
yielding to those subtle forces which are often more destructive 
than the attack of an open foe. It is time to take stock, formu- 
late a national policy, to announce a national program with 
reference to all those who seek happiness and prosperity in this 
country. It is time to show our own faith and our loyalty to 
our own institutions by thoroughly acquainting those who come 
here with our system of government. It should be known beyond 
peradventure that Americanism is to Americans a distinct and 
vital principle, an elemental foree—a thing which we will 
neither carelessly forfeit nor knowingly surrender. 

This country, Mr. President, is dedicated to a particular 
scheme of government and a particular brand of civilization, 
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Those who come here as well as those who are born here are 
under eyery obligation, both moral and legal, to acquaint them- 
selves with the high purposes of that dedication and to uphold 
its alms and purposes. It would be unfair to those who have 
come under the sinister influence of the active spirits operating 
under this charter to permit them to suppose that having can- 
celed the charter that is the end of this matter. They should 
be informed unmistakably that no one can be a true citizen of 
this Republic who simply refrains from doing wrong or refrains 
from taking active oppositon to the Government. The obliga- 
tion is much greater than that. To refrain from wrongdoing 
or active opposition is not sufliclent. ‘There must be active, 
vigllant devotion such as characterizes men who love the country 
in which they live. 

From reading this testimony I formed one very satisfactory 
conclusion, and that is that the vast majority of German people, 
if they are protected from scheming propagandists, would be- 
come thoroughly American and ally themselves conscientiously 
with the great canse of representative government. That is 
one of the pleasing features disclosed by this investigation. In 
fact, I think it quite apparent that the great object which the 
movers had in view was to check the manifest tendency or dis- 
position of the German-Americans to become thoroughly Ameri- 
can, and to identify themselves with American life, to disavow 
and disown all other obligations than that which they assumed 
toward our Government. My remarks to-day, therefore, in so 
far as they take the form of strictures or criticism might well 
be confined to a small per cent who were most active and who 
really dominated these organizations. They conjured up such 
vain issues as “ nativistic encroachment,” and in different ways 
sought to arouse the passions and prejudices and stir the racial 
feelings of the German citizen, and in this way carried on the 
work, But I repeat that they had much difficulty, as is ap- 
parent from the hearings, in staying the German people from 
accepting completely the principles of the American Govern- 
ment and identifying themselves entirely with American life. 


I first call attention to some statements from the hearings. I 


shall not be able, of course, to go fully into the matter, but 
enough will be put in the Recorp to disclose the nature of the 
propaganda which was going on under the direction of the 
charter, which really obligated them to the very reverse of the 
action which they took. 

This propaganda taught first that the German-American owed 
a higher allegiance than that which he owed to the Government 
of the United States. There is disseminated all through these 
hearings the doctrine not only of a double allegiance to which 
I shall refer later, but of a higher allegiance and obligation 
than that which the citizen coming to this country and taking 
the oath owes to this Government. With boldness and per- 
sistency they placed the first duty, in case of conflict, to the Ger- 
man Empire and with great ability and subtlety urged its su- 
perior worth. 

In its official bulletin, volume 7, No. 9, page 4, put ont in 
September, 1915, this statement is found: 

atio Alllance leads the battle against o-Saxonism, agains’ 
the iat sion of political and personal ieee $ 

A man formerly a Member of the American Congress advised 
the Germans upon a public occasion in a public speech that they 
should forget all parties and vote only for those who would 
advance the cause of Germanism and German kultur in America. 

Mr. President, a remarkable thing about that is that so in- 
different have we been to the situation, so disregardful of what 
was going on in our very midst, that this man could stand under 
the protection of the American flag and claim the privileges and 
opportunities of the American Republic, and advise upon a 
publie occasion, at a time when we were on the verge of a 
great war, that the highest duty which a vast number of people 
of this country owed to any one power was that which they 
owed to a foreign Government. 

A people so thoughtless and regardless of the question of 
unity and solidarity in national life as we disclosed ourselves 
to be by tolerating conditions such as these will in due time 
pay the penalty. Fortunately for us, the awakening came be- 
fore the influences at work were able to bring about such a 
condition as existed in Italy and Russia, where most gigantic 
forces antagonistic to the home government had been built up in 
the same way and through similar agencies. But we have our 
warning now, and if we are true and vigilant we shall greatly 
benefit by the knowledge. 

Prof, Kuehnemann, in an address under the auspices of the 
alliance in December, 1915, said: 

` German-America is a German cultural colony to which, however, the 
mother country hes, up to the prosene time, not given sufficient atten- 
tion, use the mother country has in the mean been in the 


process of a development of its own; but these days are now past. Ger- 
many is no longer a continental world power. In place of her officials 


nem Kp ign spirit will Seapine: -e pig It is agree th eee the 
2 0 transplan d 5: 
Americans tọ this their adopted country, Feder N 
Mr. KING. Mr. President, I call the Senator's attention to 
the fact that Prof. Kuehnemann was brought here largely by 
the National German-American Alliance to carry on this propa- 
ganda. He made speeches in various parts of the United States 
under their auspices, and they indorsed his utterances and 
utilized him in every possible way to carry on the propaganda 
which they had inaugurated so many years before. 
Mr. BORAH. I thank the Senator for his statement. 
official bulletin, volume 12, these words are found: 


The inevitable ultimate victory of Germany win find the Gernmns tho 
world over a united race ef brothers. 


In the same official bulletin it is said: 
ublic, but we are 


We are proud to call ourselves citizens of this R 
still prouder to be German-Ameri for us an honor, 
he confession 


that pe preserve the Ades which, wo took frum our old Dame as sacred 
of our strength for the welfare of our fatherland 7 

In a book written by Herman Oncken, a German historian, 
and indorsed by the alliance are found these words: 

We should clearly understand that yonder German-Americanism is a 

of our national body. We should learn the great lesson that the 
nation extends beyond and will extend beyond the German 
State in which we live. 

In a book entitled The Greater Germany,” published in Ger- 

PA in 1915 and circulated by the alliance, these words are 
0 : l 

The rt often brought — 8 
as he poea to America he beromen & e ee r it tie 
German who intends to remain there does not become a ei he has 
no vote at the election, no influence of any kind on the conduct of the 
727777... Stent te hee Te eae nee 
to remain a German. pepe mat taint 

The duplicity, the audacity, the boldness of the Hohenzollern 
dynasty is concentrated and crystallized in that infamous state- 
ment. You can take your oath of allegiance, enter into a solemn 
contract, and pass among your fellow citizens as a citizen of 
this Republic and still carry in your heart treachery to the 
institution which you have taken your oath to support. Such 
a position as is here stated and in which these ‘propagandists 
would place the German-American citizen is an unnatural and 
immoral one, and the ordinary German-American would never 
assume it if permitted to choose his own course, hence the neces- 
sity of such activities as those of the alliance. It takes careful 
reps Fanta implant in the human heart the devilish creed of 
an “ Iago.” 

Now, Mr, President, there is another feature disclosed by the 
hearings. One of the great objects of this propaganda was to 
organize the German people into a distinct organization for 
political purposes, to make them effective as a political force, 
separate and apart from the general political affairs of the 
Government—in other words, to have them represent as a 
political organization not any distinct issue arising in American 
life, but whatever issue might arise which was of concern to 
the German people particularly or to the German Government. 
The design was to create a political “group” inspired by the 
principles of German kultur operating in American polities. 
And this explains why this movement has been permitted to go 
on; it had political power. 

I shall read but a few excerpts out of a multitude which 
might be quoted. 

From the bulletin about September, 1917: 


Only in vigorous unity does the welfare of American Germanism rest. 
eae. division of our power is a betrayal of the cause of German 
ur. 


From a bulletin about September, 1917: 


For the first time ntie strides which the National German-Amert- 
can Alliance has made in the few years of its existence, and the fact 
that it has united within itself no fewer than 2,000,000 votes, have given 
to German-Americanism in actuality a political significance in spite of 
the fact that the alliance as such has no politics. 

In a bulletin put out in December, 1911, this statement is 
found: 

* Nenoos 3 3 aims = ee so 
ngthen sense unity am jerman people merica to 
check nativistic encroachments. eo Ses S$ 

President Hexamer in his several speeches urges German 
unity, the patronizing alone of the German press, the ultimate 
establishment of German kultur throughout the United States, 
and 3 political activity as to units to bring about these 
results, 


In its 
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In the official bulletin, volume 7, No. 9, page 15, this state- 
ment is found: 

In German circles in Pennsylvania not only are German ideals and 
customs faithfully maintained which have contributed so much to the 
ethical development of a nation, but through united cooperation under 
the aegis of the German-American Alliance our German-American citi- 
zens have become a political factor with which the ruling political pow- 
ers must deal. 

In the official bulletin of April, 1916, these words are found: 

In these hours that are so dark for Germanism we must use our 
votes to the best of our ability; we must, without regard to previous 
intimations and desires, vote only for those who are the friends of 
Germanism. 

In the official bulletin of April, 1916, are to be found instruc- 
tions to be sent out to all the alliances throughout the entire 
country to oppose any candidate for President who was un- 
friendly to the Germans—not, if you please, that he was dis- 
qualified in any way from serving the American Government or 
incapacitated from leading the American Republic in time of 
peril, but because he was unfriendly to the Germans. Perhaps 
no more startling proposition was ever put forth in any country 
under such circumstances, and certainly no people were ever so 
leniently dealt with as those few representatives of the Hohen- 
zollern dynasty in this country who are the authors of such a 
movement. What could be more menacing, more deserving of 
condemnation, than to undertake to elect a President of this 
country because of his known friendliness to a foreign power? 

But, Mr. President, perhaps the most subtle and, if successful, 
the most dangerous feature of this propaganda was that in 
which they undertook to show that there was such a thing as a 
double allegiance and that one could be a citizen of this Re- 
public and at the same time serve with entire consistency and 
to the fullest extent of his capacity the German Government. 
In order to make such a proposition acceptable to an honest or 
sane mind and in order to reach the mass of the German citi- 
zens it was necessary to inculcate the doctrine that there was 
nothing inconsistent in the two theories of government, that 
one could be true to both without being false to the principles of 
either—in other words, that the principles of the German Goy- 
ernment and the principles of this Government were reconcilable 
and in fundamental principles in harmony. Let us, for the sake 
of those who have listened to such teachings and who may some 
time have entertained them, examine briefly this proposition. 

Frederick William IV, in a speech from the throne in 1847, 
at a most critical period of the Government, said, “All written 
constitutions are only scraps of paper.” No other or further 
statement than this need be had to convince all thinking men 
that the principles upon which the two governments rest are 
irreconcilable and forever antagonistic. A written constitution 
of stated, definite, and rigid terms, save only as modified or 
changed in the orderly method pointed out by the instrument 
itself, binding alike upon the private citizen and the public 
servant, is indispensable to our plan of government. Without 
the fundamental law established and originated by the people 
defining the powers of government and guaranteeing the rights 
and liberties of the people our system would fall and disappear 
utterly. The right of the people to their own charter of govern- 
ment and to have it observed and obeyed by all is something the 
Hohenzollern can not understand. The right of some individual 
by supposed divine authority to command and direct the destinies 
of a whole nation is something we can understand but will not 
tolerate. No man can serve both these masters, and no man can 
plead ignorance as a justification for his attempting to do so. 

Unfortunately for us and greatly to the aid of those who 
support this pernicious doctrine, we ourselves are given to the 
use of loose and vicious statements regarding our Constitution, 
We exhibit sometimes a strong disposition to accept a leaf from 
the Prussian bible. Our words and our acts are not always in 
harmony with our creed. Every man who takes the law in 
his own hands or would deprive his fellow countrymen of their 
rights or liberties under the Constitution is an apostle of 
Prussianism, Every public officer who knowingly disregards the 
people’s law which he has taken an oath to support is a eulogist 
of William IV and a defender of his faith. Though short- 
sighted and selfish and ignorant, and for those reasons entitled 
to pity, he is still the enemy of free institutions. Every man 
who defends the doctrine that the Constitution can be changed 
or any of its provisions disregarded or amended save through 
the method prescribed by the people, and by the people them- 
selves, is consciously or unconsciously joined to the hosts who 
war with democracy. Law and obedience to law are virtues 
without which a democracy can not exist. So I do not care 
what their good intentions may be or what plausible purposes 
they have in view, those who teach by word or act, here or else- 
where, that constitutions are scraps of paper are servants of 
that dark creed which is now engulfing the world in war. 
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There will be many things which we as a people will need 
when the war is over. Among the most vital things will be an 
old-time revival of faith in constitutional government. We will 
need to examine anew some first principles, to get back to the 
teachings which made us great and made us strong and which 
alone will keep us great and strong. There is one thing, and 
only one, which will keep the virus of lawlessness and force 
of personal government out of the veins of our national 
life, and that is an aroused, determined, and yigilant public 
opinion, a people ever alert with a deep and abiding faith in 
5 efficiency and strength and ultimate success of free institu- 

ons. 

Let us follow these statements a little further. William 11, 
in a speech October 18, 1894, declared: The only pillar on which 
the realm rested was the army. So it is to-day.” This follows 
logically and inevitably from the former statement that written 
constitutions are scraps of paper. With no charter for a guide, 
with all law reduced to personal discretion, with courts con- 
trolled or destroyed, the sole pillar of the State is force repre- 
sented by the army. If a man is not for constitutional govern- 
ment, for courts openiy administering the law and dispensing 
justice under the Constitution, then he is for military tribunals 
as the sole source of justice. Can any such conflicting theories 
ever be reconciled? Can a man be for one without being 
against the other? Certainly not; and no one should allow him- 
Self to be misled and misdirected by such a delusion. If you 
believe in the German system and can not get rid of that belief, 
you can never be a true citizen of the Republic and you will liye 
the life of a perjurer every day you try it. Sooner or later you 
will realize it to your undoing. It is every man’s duty, whether 
native or foreign born, his duty to himself, the happiness of his 
family, and to the well-being of all, to bring himself in complete 
understanding and harmony with the fundamental principles 
of our Government and to live up to them in candor and manly 
devotion. Those in the alliance who taught that the German- 
born citizen could be a good citizer of this Republic and remain 
true to the German Government were doing a great wrong to our 
country, but they were also dealing in deceit and dishonesty and 
treachery with those whom they sought to instruct. 


I now quote from one who was long an instructor in an Ameri- 
can institution of learning—a man of great learning, a student 
of this and the German Government. He was candid in his 
statement of the irreconcilable conflict between the two sys- 
tems which are now in deadly conflict on the battle flelds of 
Europe. I quote from Prof. Munsterberg: 

They think an emperor is a kind of president, with large constitu- 
tional powers, chosen for a lifetime. e is not; and as long as the 
German nation believes in those ideals which have given to German 
culture its characteristic meaning in the world, there is no room for a 
president, whether he be selected for a year or for a lifetime. 

The idea of a president is that he draws his power from the will 
of the millions of individuals. The 1 believes that the State 
exists for the individuals, and that the individuals, therefore, are above 
the State. The idea of an emperor is that he is the symbol of the State 
as a whole, independent from the will of the individuals, and therefore 
independent of any elections; the bearer of the historic tradition—above 
the struggle of single men. 

For the German, the State is not for the individuals, but the indi- 
viduals for the State. It is the same contrast which gives to every 
realm of German civilization its deepest meaning. The American view 
is that science and art and law, like the State, exist for the good of the 
individual persons; their value is to serve them (the people). The 
Germans believe that science and art and law and state are valuable 
in themselves, and that the highest glory of the individual is to serve 
those cternal values. 

Yes; serve the same arbitrary will, the same caprice and 
ambition as when he served the anointed king, though now the 
master stands clothed in the name and form of the “ State.” 
The individual remains, however, a mere cog in a machine, as 
remorseless and more ambitious than a Cæsar or a Louis, for 
“the very scope of the German idea can afford no smaller sphere 
than the world itself.” The people are deprived of will or dis- 
cretion, robbed of all initiative, and doomed to remain as they 
have always been under such circumstances—beasts of burden. 

A few days ago I read in a responsible publication this para- 
graph attributed to Ludendorf, now the masterful genius direct- 
ing the forces of the enemy: ; 

War is not any more a warring of armies, but a struggle of nation 

inst nation. All the means used to weaken an oy f nation become 
legitimate. By killing women and children, for example, one destroys 
the future mothers and eventual defenders of the country. 

I hesitate to attribute this statement to any living man. It 
seems incredible and yet it is written in letters of blood over 
the face of Beigium. It is verified in the tragedy of Serbia. 
It is in harmony with the whole frightful creed that might 
makes right. And who will undertake to reconcile these prin- 
ciples with the teachings of Washington or the faith of that 
tragic figure who covered with the mantle of charity and love 
all the passions and hate of internecine war? Who could hold 
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and denounces. written constitution, which relies upon force 
and the army for its sole basis of power, and which initiates 
through its leading men such principles as those to whieh I 
have referred? There is no power that can reconcile the two 
political creeds. They can not live in the same human heart 
or find entertainment in one mind. 

But, Mr. President, let us turn from this doctrine to the true 
doctrine and the true creed for the German-American coming 
te this country. Fortunately, we have many illustrious ex- 
amples and the spoken words of one of the most distinguished 
of German-American citizens. Let us turn from this deceit and 
double-dealing and treachery which has been taught under the 
auspices of these alliances to the elear, open, manly maxims 
announced by one of the great figures among those who eame 
from Germany to make their home in this country. I quote 
from a speech of this distinguished man delivered in Faneuil 
Hall, “the cradle of American liberty,” April 18, 1839: 

I. born in a forel; lands: pes my tribute to Americanism? 
to me the word “ ricanism,” true Americanism, compre! 
noblest ideas which ever swelled a human heart with noble pride. 

Speaking of his boyhood: days, he said: 


I looked up from my schoolbcoks into the stir and bustle of the world, 
and the trumpet tones. of struggling 8 struck my ear and 
thrilled my heart, and I saw my nation shake her chains in order to 
burst them, and 1 heard a gigantic, universal shout for n risin: 
up to the skies; and at last, after having steugeled an 
drenched the earth of Fatherland with the blood of thousands of noble 
beings, I saw that nation crushed down again, not only by overwhelm- 
ing armies, but by the dead weight of customs and lustitutlons and 
notions and prejudices. which past centuries had heaped apon them, 
and which a moment of enthusiasm, however sublime, could not qe- 
mdent heart with the idea of 

an 


Further on, in the same speech : 

In the colony of free humanity, whose mother coun is the world, 
they establish the republic of equal rights, where the title of manhood 
is the title to citizenship. My friends, if E had a thousand tongues and 
a voice strong as the thunder of heaven, they would not be sufficient 
to impress spas your minds forcibly enough the greatness of this idea, 
the overshadowing glory of this result. This was the dream of the 
truest friends of man from the beginning ; for this the noblest bloed of 

vs has been shed; for this mankind waded through seas of 
bi and tears. ‘There it is now; there it stands, the noble fabric in 
all the splendor of reality. 

Yes, Mr. President, as this distinguished German-born citizen. 
says, here it is, here it stands in all its nobility and grandeur, 
and the men or class of men who teach the German citizen 
coming to this country or the German immigrant that it is pos- 
sible to be loyal to this noble structure reared by the blood and 
sacrifices of noble men and at the same time loyal to those prin- 
ciples with which our whole theory is at war are just as much 
the enemies of this country as those men who are shooting their 
bullets into our boys on the battle frent in France. 

It is time, Mr. President, that this be understood. Let there 
never again be any doubt in the minds of these who come here 
that we welcome those who come with a purpose to strive for the 
suceess of these institutions and shall treat as enemies those 
who do not. There can be no double allegiance here—it is the 
fubrication of traitors. 

Sir, if you want to bestow a high praise upon a man, vou are ani to 
say he is an old Roman. But I know a higher epithet of praise; it is, 
He is a true American! 

Upon another occasion he made this statement, addressed 
particularly to those who had taken the oath of allegiance to 
this Government. It contains all that need be said upon the 
subject. It is the whole law in regard to it. Any man who 
follows it will have no cause to regret his course. Any man who 
fails to follow it will likely have much cause in the future to 
regret his action: 

As American citizens. marag sworn. allegiance to the United States, 
not one of them should ever orget that this Republic has a right to 
et of all its adopted citizens as to their attitude toward public 

s har. Rep questions of ce or war, the loyal and complete 
subordination of the interests of their native country to the rights of 
the United States. 

Carl Schurz was born in a little village on the banks of the 
Rhine of peasant ancestry. He grew up amid the inspiring 
scenes and moving traditions of the old Rhine country. A child 
of revolution, he caught the spirit of 48 and was a distinguished 
and eloquent advocate of a German republie. He had no aristo- 
erutie taint in his blood, no respect for kings in his mind. At 
Jast, forced to flee from Prussian frightfulmess, risking his life 
to rescue a fellow revolutionist, he finally landed in America. 
He reached America in the stirring days of the debate on the 
slavery question, in which he at once took part. He gained 
great honors in his adopted country, and I cite his example and 
his words to all American citizens of German descent. If his 


example and his advice are accepted, this country will have no 


: cause to complain and the German citizen will have no fanlt to 


find with the conntry which is his by adoption. I commend the 
further reading of his speeches and writings to all who. would 
know the true principles of American citizenship. and its high 
and solemn obligations, 

Mr. President, this fearful war, with all its eruel and brutal 
story, has its compensations—some yet hidden, we would fuin 
believe, but some already revealed. It has advised us in unmis- 
takable terms of the disintegrating forces at work in our 
own Nation and among our own people. It has admonished the 
husbandman, as it were, of both the folly and the danger which 
threaten his estate. We are now conscious of the effect of this 
indifference of ours to national unity. We realize how improvi- 
dent we have been in fostering the national spirit. Hitherto 
we have apparently regarded ourselves as exempt from the law 
of retrogression and annointed against the insidious forces of 
national decay. We have looked upon our heritage as some heir 
rioting in the luxury of bis vast unearned and unprized estate. 
Inviting here the people of all nations, bidding them partake 
of our public lands and gather of our incalculable wealth, we 
have taken little care to make them acquainted with our system 
of government or to bring them under the influence of our own 
theory and conception of civilization. We have seemed to sup- 
pose that a nation could be made out of territory and material 
things alone, out of railroads and factories and farms, out of 
masters and servants, overlooking the deep, underlying, indis- 
pensable social and moral forces, without which all-else is tem- 
porary and fleeting. That moral surrender to the Nation’s aims 
and purposes, that conformity with and service to the Nation's 
ideals, that faith in our institutions and love for our flag, con- 
stituting the real basis of national power, have had too small u 
part in our program or vision during the busy years in which 
we have been taking possession of the continent. 

It is not a question with us as a people where n man was 
born or where his ancestors were born. The question is, Does 
he come here to become a part of us, to identify himself with our 
Tife, to accept without reservation our standards of civilization, 
and to live in obedience to, and if need be to make the finat 
sacrifice for, our institutions? Does America mean something 
to him separate and apart from all the world; has it an indi- 
viduality which cor-mands his admiration and evokes his ale- 
giance? If he is not a part of us in spirit and purpose, he 
should not seek to be a part of us physically. If he does not 
feel the thrill of a new life as he comes in touch with the virile 
forces of the Western Hemisphere, if he is net happy to be free 
of the en ironments from which he has fled and to be a part of 
the new life with which he comes in contact, then he is a menace 
to our nationality and a hindrance to our best and highest aims. 
We can submit to many things from without; we can defend 
ourselves successfully against all foreign foes. But we can not 
long endure if these who come among us do not become thor- 
oughly assimilated to our national being. It would mean de- 
cay from within. It would mean a feeble, disorganized, factional 
people, more te be dreaded than the enmity of alt the despots 
of the earth. No man either English or Irish or German, no 
wanderer from any clime, no refugee from any land nursing his- 
loyalty to home institutions, feeding sweet memories of other 
lands, yearning for the displacement of eur concept of national 
life by that of some other can be a loyal citizen of this Republic. 

Mr. President, neither nations nor men ean live by bread 
alone. We are justly proud of our material wealth and the 
genius which its development has revealed. But if we are not 
united, net in mere form, not merely through constitutions and 
statutes but in spirit and purpose, it were better that we were 
not se rich in material resources, for these things but fee 
dissension when once the seeds are sown. We want no groups, 
no nations within a nation, no war of races, no conflict of 
nationalities, but a united, a homogeneous people, inspired by 
the same great principles of government and bending every 
energy and consecrating all powers to the accomplishment of 
the same great achievement—the triumph of representative gov- 
ernment. It was a daring scheme, the scheme which the fathers 
initiated. It had never before succeeded. Some of the wisest 
political philosephers and statesmen: yet doubt its ultimate suc- 
cess. If it is to succeed, it will require nothing less than the 
untiring purpose, the vigilant devotion, the never-ending zeal 
of a whole people. There can be no cross purposes, no con- 
flicts, no factions in the performance of this task. Certainly 
those who come here ean afford to strip themselves of all preju- 
dices, predilections, and preconceived opinions, and everything 
which renders: them less effective or less a part of us, and join 
us in the most stupendous undertaking ever assumed by any 
people. Let us be for America and in harmony and at peace 
with all the world if possible; if not, let us be for America as 
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against the worid. The prize for which we contend is a grent 
one, but it is worth all the sacrifice, should we succeed, which its 
realization may cost in treasure and blood. : 

Sir, we should never again be indifferent to the subtle forces 
which mold and direct public opinion in this country. That 
power which under our form of government marks the rise and 
full of parties and is, in the last analysis, the sole support of 
our laws, the supreme guaranty of every privilege and bless- 
ing we enjoy, should no longer be regarded with such short- 
sighted complacency as has characterized our attitude in the 
past. Upon it rests our whole vast fabric, and those who would 
undermine it or wrongfully direct it strike at the very life of 
our national being, If foreigners should come here and frater- 
nize with our soldiers, infest with disloyal sentiments our 
sailors, urging that there was somewhere a wiser, more benef- 
icent system of government, they would be dealt with, and prop- 
erly so, as spies. What shall be said cf those, especially the 
trentment of those who go back to the sources of all power, 
who pollute the very wellsprings of national being, who weaken 
and demoralize the faith and the courage of those who hold the 
reins of Government—the people—who seek, in other words, to 


control and direct public opinion against our institutions and. 


our whole system of government? I repeat, we can no longer 
remain indifferent to this situation. And this applies not to 
one class but to all classes who come within the practice de- 
nounced. 3 

A people whose public servants more and more show a marked 
tendency to yield all convictions and surrender all views to the 
popular demand, even to the passing, hastening moods of a day, 
nnd who at the same time more and more neglect the forces 
which mold public opinion are headed for irretrievable disaster. 
If public servants, as secais generally true of a Republic, are 
merely to register the decree of the people, then it behooves 
every true friend of the Republic to see that the people are 
vigilantly warned daily and hourly of the evil tendencies and 
antagonistic forces which sooner or later burrow about the 
pillars of free government. We must as a people go back to the 
wellsprings of national power and clean them out and keep 
them cleaned out. The sources of the stream of public opinion 
must be kept free from the polluting effect of disloyal teachings, 
Those who are not with us in this task are against us. It has 
been said of old that you can not serve God and Mammon. No 
less plainly is it written in our creed that you can not serve 
America and at the same time serve foreign governments or 
foreign policies antagonistic to the very principles upon which 
our whole system of government rests. 

Mr. President, in a discouraging hour of the conflict between 
the States, at a time when our whole scheme of free government 
was wrapped in the flames of Civil War, Mr. Lincoln sadly asked, 
“Is there in all Republics this inherent and fatal weakness? 
Must a government of necessity be too strong for the liberties 
of its own people or too weak to maintain its own existence?” 
The inherent weakness, I venture to say, is not in the plan 
itself, it is rather in that inexplicable mystery of human his- 
torx the disposition of the citizen to go to sleep at his post. With 
a vigilant, frugal, sober, loyal people, ours is the most splendid 
conception in government yet deyised by the wit of man, It 
gives to the citizen initiative and self-reliance; it breeds men, 
not slaves; it insures liberty and guarantees justice. Occupying 
that great temperate zone of man’s intellectual explorations, 
resting securely between the extremes of absolutism, which 
oppresses and burdens its subjects, and the unlicensed liberty 
which intoxicates and devitalizes its devotees, free of the vices 
of either and the cruelty of both, geared through and through 
with order and law, expansive and spacious enough for the 
highest human progress, it is the most advanced and available 
contrivance for human freedom ever intrusted to the keeping of 
any people. 

But it is a form of government which lives alone in the hearts 
und minds of the people. When they are wrong everything is 
wrong. It rests almost alone and depends almost exclusively 
upon the character, the vigilance, and the loyalty of the masses. 
When intellectual sloth and moral indifferences shall have 
destroyed these, armies and navies and leadership can not save 
it. We say, therefore, to those who come among us, join us 
in purpose and spirit; make yourself a part of our life; help us 
in this great task; and the fact that you or your ancestors were 
born in a foreign land shall never be laid up against you in 
thought or deed. Become Americans, standing for -American 


ideals, and the places of honor stand open to receive you upon 
an equality with those in whose veins circulates the blood of the 
patriot fathers, But in the name of this Republic, in the name 
of the countless. soldiers of liberty and saints of justice who 
have labored throughout the long years to make it a success, in 
the name of a patient people whose righteous wrath it may be 


dangerous to arouse, do not undertake to plant here the fac- 
tional spirit or race prejudice or national antagonism, It may. 
result in fearful sacrifice; it may mean suffering and sorrow 
for you and your children and your children’s children even to 
the third and fourth generation. Be Americans through and 
through and the Republic will shield and protect and honor you 
and yours for all time. It will not discriminate against you; 
it will not embarrass or impede you in your struggle for indi- 
vidual success; it will give to you, on the other hand, as it gives 
to all who contribute to its glory, the shield of its protection, 
its liberty, and its justice, without money and without price. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I wish to congratulate the 
Senator from Idaho IMr. Boran] on his splendid utterances. 
I desire only five minutes. I know the Senate is proceeding by 
unanimous consent. 

The report made by Secretary of the Interior Lane re- 
ferred to by the Senator from California [Mr. Jounson] and the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrrman] is a most useful report. 
I had the good fortune to have had it sent to my desk with 
other Senators, and I wish to add my appreciation of the re- 
search shown and the value of that document. It will help 
solve the problem after the war of the disposition of many of 
the men who will return to civil life. It will reclaim land. It 
will, I hope, tend to restore the balance between the city popu- 
lation and the yastly drifting population from the country 
cityward. 

It fell to my lot, let me say to the Senator from Idaho, in my 
earlier manhood to live among some of the identical people 
who left Germany with prices on their heads because they 
rebelled in 1848 and 1849 against the declaration of Frederick 
Wilhelm in 1847 read by the Senator, They were my seniors 
by many years. When I was a law student across the river 
from St. Louis, Mo., on the Illinois side, I sat at the feet of 
some of those great spirits of German civil liberty who left 
their country, their family, and their fortune and fled to Switzer- 
land and Holland and took passage for the United States. They 
remained to the day of their death loyal citizens, all of them. in 
spirit and in action, as read by the Senator from Idaho to-day. 

Let me add, in justice to those men, just a few words to the 
magnificent tribute paid them by the Senator from Idaho, as 
well as the inspiring lesson he has inculcated to-day in the duties 
of an American citizen, either native or alien born. 

Carl Schurz was of that immortal generation of those who 
worshiped at the shrine of constitutional government for Ger- 
many. Sigel was of that generation and lived at St. Louis, Mo., 
at the breaking out of the Civil War. Lorenz Brentano was of 
this number. He fled from his native country with a penalty 
upon him, came to Michigan, lived there an humble life for a 
time, and his son Theodore Brentano, of Chicago, is one of the 
able circuit judges of that city to-day. 

There came, too, on that same emigration, with the same 
penalties, the elder Brand, the father of Horace L. Brand, for 
some years the publisher of a German-printed newspaper in the 
city of Chicago. There came at the same time, with that same 
migration, caused by the arbitrary edict of their King, Frederick 
Hecker, for many years a lawyer and publicist in the city of 
Belleville, III. All of these men were loyal American citizens. 
They gave of their best thought and of their manhood to build 
up such patriotic sentiments as read from Carl Sehurz to-day 
by the Senator from Idaho. 

It is when I speak of Germans of that type, some of whom I 
knew, whose memories to-day I revere, I feel something is due 
them. They were Americans. They were in their own country 
friends of constitutional government, and they gave and risked 
in that great cause all they had there. When the cause was lost 
and they were driven out by German sabers, they fled from that 
country and took up a loyal, patriotic citizenship in our Re- 
public and manifested by their deeds and acts to the day of 
their death the sincerity of their belief. 

One other name I desire to add to this brilliant galaxy of Ger- 
man citizens who came to our country, Francis Lieber, one of 
the greatest publicists, I think, of his generation and of any 
country and of any age. If I were to speak of any single text 
writer who by the mere force of his text, by the lucidity of his 
reasoning, by the soundness of his principles of constitutional 
liberty laid down, I should say that Francis Lieber, a native 
German and adopted American citizen, has had a greater in- 
fluence upon my life thought and my understanding of civil 
government than any other person who has committed his 
thouglits to writing in books or has left beliind him his intel- 
lectual civic labors. He wrote General Order No, 100 at the 
request of Abraham Lincoln in the Civil War. A most unfor- 
tunate experience was Francis Lieber'’s, one of the great genera- 
tion of constitutional Germans, who believed that it ought to 
limit the right of a king as we limit our Executive by such an 
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organic document. He lost a son in the Civil War, who went to 
-Mississippi, who took up their cause of the Statés in that great 
struggle to decide that question. His son fought under the Stars 
and Bars of the Confederacy, and another son, who had settled 
in a Northern State, fought on the side of the Union, and this 
sorely beleaguered father in that time of his domestic affliction 
never wavered in his allegiance to the great cause of constitu- 
tional government, putting it upon the ground that this was the 
greatest constitutional Republic in the world, and, though one 
of his own sons had gone contrary to his father’s belief, he still 
remained true to the settled convictions he carried with him in 
his exile from his native country. - 

Mr. President, I only add this because it is material, because 
it has grown up with me and become a part of my early life. 
With some of these men I have talked, and their sons and their 
grandsons since the war has broken out. They have been in this 
city. Francis Lieber's son, a retired Army officer, still lives in 
the city of Washington. He is of that sturdy blood. I have 
talked with the sons and grandsons of that generation here 
since war has been declared with Germany, and not one—I wisa 
to add my corroborative testimony to that of the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Boran]—not one of those men has ever expressed 
to me the slightest faltering in his allegiance to this Govern- 
ment. He believes in the crushing of the power of the present 
Kaiser, because he represents to them in incarnated ferm an 
obnoxious despotism. One of them said this summer a year ago 
with tears in his eyes, the son of one who fled from Frederick 
Wilhelm, “ How could I be anything else and be faithful to the 
dust of my father, who sleeps in the land of his adoption after 
leaving his own country with a price on his head under the 
decree of an arbitrary government that refused to let him live at 
home?“ That is the sentiment of all these men with whom I 
have an acquaintance, and from that early time I have kept 
this acquaintance with their sons and their grandsons. 

I believe that notwithstanding my indisposition to take the 
time of the Senate that I owe this in justice to these men, anil 
to the noble strain of freeman blood they represent in our 
Republic, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I can not add any- 
thing to the magnificent address of the Senator from Idaho 
{Mr. Boran]. I indorse every statement he makes and every 
sentiment that he has expressed. I have a letter, however, from 
a German, a man of full German descent, and I think I will read 
an extract from it. I think it shows what I believe to be a fact, 
that the great mass of the Germans in this country are Ameri- 
cans, that they are intensely patriotic, and that those who have 
gotten control of the German-American Alliance do not repre- 
sent them at all. 

This letter comes from an ordinary citizen of the country. 
I think it expresses in language much more eloquent than I can 
use, because it gives real acts and deeds, the real patriotism of 
the great mass of the Americans of this country who are of 
German descent, and shows that they have become imbued with 
the spirit which the Senator so eloquently portrays as essential 
to real, genuine patriotism. He says: 

While naturally T am more or less worried I am the proud father of 
three boys in the Army, all three having enlisted and in the ranks with- 
out being registered for the draft. 

Then he gives their ages and their services. One of them is 
aged 25 and in Second Company of the Machine Gun Brigade, 
First Brigade, First Division. Another boy, aged 21, is in the 
Aviation Corps, Lake Charles, La. Another boy, aged 19, is in 
Company E, One hundred and sixty-first Regiment, United States 
Infantry. That regiment is now on the battle front in France. 
He says: 

I also have a number of relatives who are in the Kaiser's army, but 
not through choice. A cousin living in New York State, whose brothers 
and nephews are in the German Army, urged her youngest son to enlist 
and fight for Uncle Sam, which the young man did. y youngest sister 
has two boys at the front, my youngest brother his only son, another 
sister an only son, and another brother has two sons over there with the 
boys. Thank God that's the kind of Germans the Salzmans are! 

Mr. President, I thank God that in my judgment that ex- 
presses the real patriotic Americanism of the great mass of the 
Germans in this country and those of German descent. 

Mr. President, I am glad to note the interest that many have 
taken with reference to the problems that will confront this 
country after the war. I am glad that the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Prrraran] has had printed in the Record the 
article that has been referred to to-day. I am glad to hear the 
Senator from California [Mr. JoHnson] and other Senators from 
time to time express an interest in the matters and problems 
that are going to confront us when this war is over. I am glad 
to see that the people generally are discussing it. I think it is 
a most pressing question and one that should have our most 


serious consideration. Not only should we talk about it, not 
only should we express our views with reference to it, but we 
ought to begin to take some concrete and definite action that 
will bring together these various ideas and various views and 
Secure a definite, specific, and carnest consideration of the 
problems that are going to confront us, and concrete sugges- 
tions to meet those problems. 

We ought to have some organization or body created for the 
distinct and sole purpose of studying the conditions and in- 
vestigating them and making concrete suggestions to the legis- 
lative body to meet the various problems that must confront us, 
that we must solve, and that will be with us before very Jong, 
I hope. At any rate they are bound to come, because peace wi 
come at some time. 

On January 4, 1918, I introduced a joint resolution, No. 119, 
to provide for a commission to study the situation, conditions, 
and the various problems, and to submit a report, and I ask In 
connection with my remarks that the joint resolution may be 
printed in the Recorp, and I hope the committee to which it is 
referred will give it early and thoughtful consideration. It is 
merely suggestive. If the plan does not seem wise, let something 
in lieu of it be presented. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Such will be the order, without 
objection, 

The joint resolution referred to is as follows: 


Joint resolution (S. J. Res. 119) providing for a commission to report 
upon legislation to meet the problems that will confront this country 
upon the conclusion of the war. 

Resolved, ete., That the President of the United States be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to appoint a commission to consist of 

mem to serve for a period of six months from the date of 
appointment and, if deemed necessary by the President, to serve for 

a period not exceeding an additional six months. Three members of 

such commission shall be experienced representatives of the manu- 

facturing industries of the country; three members thereof shall be 
experienced representatives of the commercial interests of the country; 
three members thereof shall be experienced representatives of the agri- 
cultural interests of the country; three members thereof shall be ex- 
prienced representatives of the transportation interests of the country ; 
three members thereof shall be experienced representatives of the ship- 
ping, 1 and other marine interests of the country; three members 
hereof shall be experienced representatives of the mining industry of 
the country; three members thereof shall be experienced representatives 
of the export and import business of the country; three members thereof 
shall be ex representatives of the banking and financial in- 
terests of the country; and three members thereof shall be e lenced 
representatives of labor Each member of the commission shall receive 
compensation at the rate of $500 per month during his term of service 
together with his necessary traveling expenses from his home to and 
from any place of meeting of such commission. It shall be the dut 

of this commission to study, R and N upon the condi- 
tions and problems growing out of the war and to recommend to the 

President and to Congress such legislative measures as it shall deem 

necessary and essential for the stability, extension, promotion, and 

development of the forei and domestic trade and commerce of this 
country after the war and to meet properly the conditions and problems 
that will confront us in our domestic affairs and foreign business re- 
lations upon the conclusion of the war. The President shall furnish 
the commission all information and data available in the executive 
departments of the Government which he may deem it wise and proper 
to submit, and he is authorized to detail, to act and advise with the 
com ion, any governmental officials that he or the commission may 
deem necessary to assist in the work of the commission. Said com- 
mission shall be, and is hereby, authorized to employ experts to aid in 
its work. aad also to employ clerks, stenographers, and such other 
assistants as may be necessary. All such experts and employees to be 
paid such compensation as the commission may deem just and reason- 
able upon a certificate to be issued by the chalrman of the commission. 
For the purposes of its investigations said commission is authorized 
to pay the necessary traveling expenses of persons summoned before 
it for the giving of information upon matters taining to the sub- 
jects under consideration. The commission shall report from time to 
time to the President and to Congress, and it shall submit a final report 
to the President and to Congress within six months from the date of 
its appointment unless its term of service shall be extended by the 

President, as herein provided, and in such case its final report shall 

be submitted within 12 months from the date of its appointment. 

The sum of .000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is 
hereby appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
9 to be 3 available to pay the necessary expenses 
of said commission, including the compensation of the commissioncrs. 


LOANS FOR AGRICULTURAL PURPOSES. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I introduce a 
bill, and ask that it be read and referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

The bill (S. 4855) to amend an act approved April 5, 1918, 
entitled “An act to provide further for the national security and 
defense and, for the purpose of assisting in the prosecution of 
the war, to provide credits for industries and enterprises in the 
United States necessary or contributory to the prosecution of 
the war, and to supervise the issuance of securities, and for 
other purposes,” was read the first time by its title, the second 
1255 at length, and referred to the Committee on Finance, as 
‘ollows: 


Be it enacted, cte.. That the proviso to paragraph 2. section 7, of the 
act approved April 5, 1918, entitled “An act to provide further for the 
national security and defense, and, for the pu of assisting in the 
proseention of the war, to provide credits for industries and enterprises 
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in the United States necessary or contributery to the 


on of the 
war, to supervise the issuance of securities, and for o rposes,” be, 
and is hereby, amended to read as follows: = 
“Provided, That such adyance shall be secured in the manner 
described in the preceding part of this 823 und (except in the case 
1 Pal pare or a loan 
ty of not exceedin 
farnis' 


by the bank. 
prescribed by th 
vance (as estimated and determined by the board of 
corporation), equal to at least 33 per cent of the amount advanced 75 
the tion. Tue corporation shall retain power to require addi- 
tional security at any time.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. , Mr. President, I desire to make 
a statement. The bill just introduced is one framed for the 
purpose of meeting a very acute situation affecting the farming 
and the live-stock interests of the country, and, of course, af- 
fecting the food supply of this country and our allies during the 
war. I would like to have the Senators give some consideration 
to this proposed amendment of the act of April 5, 1918, as soon 
as they can reasonably do so, for it will be my endeavor to ask 
the consideration of the bill by the Senate at the earliest prac- 
ticable date. 

The bill proposes to amend the war finance corporation act 
by providing a more reasonable method for that corporation 
to make advances to banks which in turn have made advances 
to live-stock growers and to farmers. The bank facilities of 
the country under existing legislation do not meet the situation. 
We know that short-time loans to farmers and live-stock men 
are usually of very little avail, and at this particular time, 
when the farmers and live-stock growers everywhere have 
suifered two years of drought and are now passing through 
the third, some reasonable relief must be accorded to them. It 
is the purpose of this bill to afford that relief in a reason- 
able way. 

This thought passed through my mind in direct connection 
with the discussion which has taken place on the floor of the 
Senate this morning. Attention has been graphically directed 
to the congestion of our population in large centers. I am in- 
clined to believe that the people of this country do not realize 
the baneful effects of that condition, and that they will be magni- 
fied it seems to me there is but little doubt. 

At the close of this war another epoch in our history will have 
been completed. The previous epoch was the Civil War. If we 
turn back to conditions as they existed at the beginning of the 
Civil War, we will realize to some extent the effect which the 
last epoch of our history has had upon our civilization. In 1860 
only 10 per cent of the people of the United States resided in 
cities of more than 50,000 population. To-day. 10 per cent of 
our population reside in three cities and 30 per cent of our popu- 
lation reside in cities of more than 50,000. The causes which 
brought about this condition are not well known, but they are 
fundamental and easily ascertained. 

The condition presented to-day by the Senator from Nevada 
IMr. Prrracan], and very logically and somewhat in detail in 
a masterly way presented by Justice McChord, of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, shows one cause of the trouble in the 
transportation system of the country, and to my mind it has 
been perhaps the greatest cause. But there have been other 
eauses. In the financial system of this country before the pas- 
sage of the Federal reserve act no provision was made for giving 
any aid or assistance by the Federal Government through 
a banking system to the farmers of this country. All the 
legislation in that respect had been enacted for the bene- 
fit of the commercial and the speculative interests of the 
eountry. 

That has been changed to some extent. At that time we had 
one financial center controlling the very lifeblood of the com- 
merce and activities of the country. we have at least 
12. We are moving in the right direction. We may have to 
move further, 

The railroads of the country beyond any question contributed 
directly toward the building up of these large centers and 
against the interests diversified throughout the country. My 
own town is situated about halfway between Chicago and the 
Pacific coast and about halfway between El Paso on the south 
und Denver on the north. Carload after carload of commodities 
sent from Chicago to the Pacific coast has passed through the 
State of New Mexico. Time and again cars of sugar have 
passed through the town in which I live to the city of Denver, 400 
miles beyond, at a less rate than the local freight rate to that 
town, and it could be shipped back to the town at a less rate. 
That process was indulged in frequently for the purpose of 
saving freight. They could ship, say, 400 miles farther and by 
local freight back and save money on the cost of the freight 
direct. 


Those are some of the conditions. That they must be reme- 
died there can be no doubt. All over this country you see monu- 
ments to the failure of industries which have sprung up in 
localities which ought to have fostered and nourished the indus- 
try. This result was due to the fact that the railroads of the 
country discriminated against the locality in the matter of 
freight. The State of New Mexico, which is the third largest 
State in the Union in the production of wool, ships every pound 
of it back to the Atlantic seaboard and there it is manufactured 
and returned to clothe the people of that State. Other com- 
munities have had like experience. 

I agree with Senators who have made their suggestions here 
this morning that this is the time when these things must be 
considered. We can not begin too soon. The population by 
reason of the conditions existing now has gathered more than 
ever in the large centers. It had been necessary to do it under 
existing conditions, and the problem after the war will be much 
greater than that before the war. 

Before I resume my seat, Mr. President, I desire to make some 
reference to the rather chilly and chilling prophecy of the senior 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Saroor] in regard to coal. I, of course, 
do not assume the power of vision which perhaps others may be en- 
titled to assume, but I do not believe that the prophecy of the Sen- 
ator from Utah should go to the country at this time without some 
statement which may lend some hope to the people of the country 
that they are not going to freeze to death next winter. I think 
that hope is found in the reports which have been published from 
time to time in the newspapers of the country regarding the 
coal supply. Only a few days ago I observed in the report that 
the output of coal for the previous week was twelve and one- 
half million tons, and that if the output were kept up at that 
rate during the favorable senson the total shortage would be 
only a little over 8,000,000 tons. Of course, it is hoped and it is 
anticipated that that 8,000,000 tons and more will be supplied, 
but if it were not that shortage which was indicated there is 
less than 1 cent of the full requirements of the industries 
and of the homes of the country. The shortage the last coal 
year was at least 15 per cent, or about 75,000,000 tons, The re- 
quirement a year ago—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 2 o'clock having 
arrived, the Senator from New Mexico will please suspend. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I hope I have said enough to lead 
the people of the country to have some hope that they will not 
freeze to death next winter. 

Mr. SMOOT. No one has said that they would freeze to death, 
There is no shortage of coal; it is a shortage of transportation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the order of the Senate, 
the Senate stands adjourned until Monday next. 

Thereupon (at 2 o'clock p. m.) the Senate adjourned until 
Monday, August 5, 1918, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuonspay, August 1, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Our Father in heaven, we approach Thee with mingled feel- 
ings of hope and disappointment, yet with profound faith that 
in the dispensation of Thy providence right shall prevail. 

— Weeping may endure for a night, but joy cometh in the morn- 
ing.“ 

We mourn because our peace-loving Nation has been turned 
into a camp of warriors by no choice of ours, but through cir- 
cumstances over which we have had no control. 

Our hearts are filled with sorrow because the flower of our 
young manhood and that of our allied nations are being swept 
away like chaff before the wind, 4 

Have mercy, O God, our Father, and comfort us by the 
precious hope that victory shall crown our arms and peace be 
established once more and bring joy to a weary, warring world. 
So let Thy kingdom come and Thy will be done in earth ns in 
heaven. In His name. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Monday, July 29, 1918, was 
read and approved. 

ADJOURNMENT, 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House adjourn 
to meet on next Monday. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 12 o'clock and 3 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Monday, August 5, 
1918, at 12 o'clock noon. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of William J. Cragin, 
of Philadelphia, Pa., urging retirement for superannuated Gov- 
ernment employees; to the Committee on Labor. 5 

Also (by request), petition of the Chicago Law Enforcement 
League, urging Congress and the President not to do anything 
to advertise or encourage the tenets of or practices of any re- 
ligious body; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also (by request), resolution of the International Brotherhood 
of Bookbinders, asserting their loyalty and support of the Gov- 
ernment in the prosecution of the war; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also (by request), resolution of the Chicago Federation of 
Labor, protesting against the labor “rider” in the civil ap- 
propriation bill; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also (by request), petition of Edwin T. Coman, president of 
the Exchange National Bank, of Spokane, Wash., urging $2.40 
wheat; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also (by request), petitions of citizens of Philadelphia, Pa., 
and of citizens of Randolph County, III., urging the passage of a 
bill to provide for the substitution of the oath required of en- 
listed men for the oath required of Officers; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also (by request), petition of various marketing and farmers’ 
associations of Kansas City, Mo., requesting suspension of our 
immigration laws so that farm labor may be secured; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also (by request), petition of church board of Bethel Class 
for the Pentecostal Church of the Nazarene, Yuma, Colo., urging 
national bone-dry prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

Also (by request), petition of St. Louis Surfacer & Paint Co., 
of St. Louis, Mo., favoring H. R. 12143; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also (by request), resolution of the Corporation Commission 
of Oklahoma, concerning class and commodity freight rates in 
the State of Oklahoma; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

Also (by request), resolution of the National Leather & Shoe 
Finders’ Association, favoring the repeal of the Sherman and 
Clayton Acts; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 


SENATE. 


Monpay, August 5, 1918. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
‘following prayer: 

Almighty God, we pray Thee to give us this day a profound 
sense of our divine obligation. We receive all our blessings 
from Thy hand. Thou art the author of every good and perfect 
gift. We are to stand in our work this day not only before the 
bar of human reason but before Thy searching eye, Thy divine 
judgment, and Thy eternal plan of life. We pray Thee to save 
us from error, from mistake. from sin. Guide us so that we may 
perform our duty as in Thy sight and may accomplish Thy 
will. For Christ’s sake. Amen. 


NAMING A PRESIDING OFFICER. 


The Assistant Secretary (Henry M. Rose) read the following 


communication: 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
August 5, 1918. 
To the Senate: 

Being temporarily absent from the Senate, I appoint Hon. Jonx II. 
BANKHEAD, a Senator from the State of Alabama, to perform the duties 
of the Chair during my absence. 

WILLARD. SAULSBURY, 
President pro temporc. 

Mr. BANKHEAD thereupon took the chair as Presiding Officer. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the proceed- 
ings of Thursday last, when, on request of Mr. Smoor and by 
unanimous consent, the further reading was dispensed with and 
the Journal was approved. 


PETITIONS. 


Mr. CURTIS presented a petition of the congregation of the 
Reformed Presbyterian Church of Topeka, Kans., praying for 
the enactment of legislation to provide for the substitution of 
the oath required of enlisted men for the oath required of 
officers, which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. WADSWORTH presented a petition of 35 citizens of 
Onondaga County, N. X., praying for the enactment of legis- 
lation to provide for the substitution of the oath required of 


enlisted men for the oath required of officers, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs. y 

He also presented a petition from the Board of Aldermen of 
New York City, N. Y.. praying for the enactment of legislation to 
prevent rent profiteering, which was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of New York 
City, N. Y., praying for the enactment of legislation grant- 
ing reduced railway fares to soldiers and sailors, which was 
referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr, President, on June 27 I submitted 
some remarks on the question of the proposed Susan B. An- 
thony amendment to the Constitution of the United States. 
In the course of that statement I introduced two letters from 
the Constitutional League of America, one from its president, 
Mr. Charles S. Fairchild, and the other from the secretary of 
its executive committee, Mr. Everett P. Wheeler. It has been 
stated in a certain publication since then that that organization 
was defunct. I have here a letter from its field secretary which I 
should like to have the Secretary read, because I think it is 
due to the organization that its statement shall appear in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
tary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONAL LEAGUE, 
Washington, D. C., August 1, 1918. 
Senator Frank B. BuAN DEGREE. 
1521 K Street, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran SeENAton BranpeGeEe: It will seem a rather small 
affair to you, but the “ women managers” have resorted to some 
personalized and petty polities, reflecting upon you and this 
league, upon which I believe you may welcome a few facts. 

In the Woman Citizen of July 27 it was stated that the letters 
you submitted from this league on June 27 were “from an or- 
ganization that was defunct, with a president who has been for 
some time dead.” 

I do not know whether you met Mr. Fairchild, our president, 
while he was in Washington, but it is a fact that he was here 
on the 25th, 26th, and 27th, and sat near me in one of the 
visitors’ galleries when you made your able speech. 

I inclose a copy of a letter I am sending the Woman Citizen 
on the subject. That paper is notoriously inaccurate. In the 
July 6 issue they said you submitted a long-winded letter from 
other Republicans.” As a matter of fact, Mr. Fairchild was 
Secretary of the Treasury under Cleveland and is a Democrat, 
and Mr. Wheeler was former Democratic candidate for gover- 
nor of New York—alihough, of course, the American Constitu- 
tional Leagye is bipartisan. 

It is the usual custom of our ladies who seek to “purify” 
politics to attack their opponents personally when it is impossible 
to answer arguments, and in such personal attacks they mani- 
fest a supreme contempt for mere facts. 

Respectfully, yours, 


Without objection, the Secre- 


J. S. EICHELBERGER, 
Field Secretary. 
Mr. BRANDEGEE. I should like to have the letter from the 
field secretary to the publication read also, 
The Secretary read as follows: 


AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONAL LEAGUE, 
Washington, D. C., August 1, 1918. 
To the EDITOR THE WOMAN CITIZEN, 
New York City. 

Dear Mapas: In behalf of the American Constitutional 
League I desire to call your attention to a gross misstatement 
in one of your leading editorials of July 27. 

You declare that letters read into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
from this league by Senator Branprcer, of Connecticut, were 
“from an organization that was defunct, with a president who 
has been for some time dead.” 

I beg to remind you that the Hon. Charles S. Fairchild, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury under Grover Cleveland, and president of 
the American Constitutional League, was present in the visitors’ 
gallery with me during the entire debate on June 27. He met a 
number of Senators. Mr. Fairchild is no more dead than our 
organization is “defunct,” and if your dipping service is effi- 
cient you will be able to discover that it was Mr. Fairchild who 
was selected to preside at the great “ win-the-war” meeting 
recently held in New York City. 

As for the American Constitutional League, it is concen- 
trating the efforts of its members on war work and constructive 
patriotism, presenting briefs and arguments against the Fed- 
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eral woman-suffrage amendment only when the menace is most 
acute. 

I am sending a copy of this letter to Senator Branpecer and 
to the editor of the Woman Patriot. 

Very truly, yours, 
J. S. ErciELRercer, 
Field Secretary. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I ask that along with 
thuse letters the articles. of association and list of officers of the 
league which is attached thereto may be printed in the RECORD 
and the whole done in brevier type. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

*“ AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONAL LEAGUE—ARTICLES OF ASSOCIATION. 


“First. The name of the association shall be the American 
Constitutional League. 

“Second. The object of the league shall be to maintain the 
fundamental principle of the Constitution of the United States, 
which is to put the control of local affairs, especially of the suf- 
frage, under the direction of the several States, each within its 
own boundaries. We welcome the cooperation of all who oppose 
the campaiga for a Federal suffrage amendment during the 
present war, whether or not they are prepared to commit them- 
selves finally to opposition to that amendment. 

“Third. The officers of the association shall be a president, 
11 vice presidents, secretary, treasurer, and an executive com- 
mittee of 7, who may add to their number of vice presidents. 
Until the president is elected the chairman of the executive com- 
mittee shall be president ex officio. 

“ Fourth. The officers shall be elected for the term of one year 
or until their successors have been chosen, and the executive 
committee shall have the general management of the association, 
the collection and distribution of funds, the election of members, 
and the calling of meetings. 

„Fifth. There shall be an annual meeting of the association 
on the first Wednesday of December in each year, 

“The officers shall be elected at this annual meeting. The 
executive committee shall have power to fill vacancies. 

„Sixth. There shall be two classes of members, sustaining and 
active. Sustaining members shall pay annual dues of $5 or 
upward. Active members shall pay annual dues of $1. All dues 
shall be payable in December. Dues for 1918 are payable now. 

“Seventh, The executive committee shall have power to. make 
by-laws containing further provisions for the government of the 
association. 

“Eighth. The constitution may be amended by the vote of a 
majority of those present at any annual meeting or at any spe- 
cial meeting where notice of the proposed amendment has been 
given in the call of the meeting. 

„Officers: President, Charles S. Fairchild; treasurer, Walter 
©. Childs. Executive committee: Everett P. Wheeler, chairman; 
Walter C. Childs, Francis C. Landon, Waldo Morse, John C. 
Ten Eyck, Lucien Howe, Edmund R. Terry. Field secretary, 
J. S. Eichelberger.” 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, it is immaterial to me 
what these publications say about me or my views upon this 
question; in the words of the Apostle, “ These things move me 
not,” but I did think it was due to this organization to have 
its secretary state to the Senate over his own signature what the 
fact is as to its existence. 

That is all I care to say upon the subject at this time. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, Mr. President, while the subject of woman 
suffrage is before the Senate I desire to discuss the Federal 
amendment briefly and to submit certain observations regard- 
ing it more especially to those of my colleagues who are oppos- 
ing it on the ground that it violates the so-called doctrine of 
State rights. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I dislike to interrupt the Senator in 
this discussion, but unless the Senator will consent that I may 
introduce several bills I shall have to ask for the regular order. 
There are one or two bills that are important that I should like 
to introduce and have referred so that they may be printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Texas 
yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. SHEPPARD, I do. I shall wait until the routine morn- 
ing business is almost disposed of before I proceed. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

A bill (S. 4857) authorizing an Army account of advances for 
Army appropriations, and for other purposes ; 

A bill (S. 4858) to provide method of settlement for materials, 
stores, and supplies transferred between different bureaus, 


departments, or agencies of the Government, and for other 
purposes; and 

A bill (S. 4859) to amend article 119 of section 1342 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States as amended by “An act 
making appropriations for the support of the Army for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved August 29, 1916; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 


CHANGES OF DRAFT AGE. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN introduced a bill (S. 4856) to amend 
sections 2, 4, and 5 of an act entitled “An act to authorize the 
President to increase temporarily the Military Establishment 
of the United States,” approved May 18, 1917, and for other 
purposes, which was read twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. In this connection I ask that the pro- 
posed change in the draft-age bill may be printed in full in the 
Record, and immediately after the bill is printed in the Recorp 
I desire to have printed as a part of it or rather in connection 
with it the study of the whole subject as made by the Provost 
Marshal General and reported by him to the Chief of Staff and 
through him to the Secretary of War. It gives the reasons for 
the proposed change in the draft age and the number of men 
who will be raised under the proposed change. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and such will be the order, 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


(The matter in roman shows present law; the 77 7 in small capitals 
indicates amendments to the present law; and the part in brackets 
shows matter proposed to be omitted from present law.] 


A bill (S. 4856) to amend sections 2, 4, and 5 of an act entitled An act 
to authorize the President to increase temporarily the Military Estab- 
lishment of the United States,“ approved May 18, 1917, and for 
other purposes. 

Be it enacted, etc., That the second sentence of section 2 of the act 
entitled “An act to authorize the President to increase egg 
the Military Establishment of the United States,’ approved May 18. 
1917, be, and hereby is, amended to read as follows: 

Such draft as herein provided shall be based upon liability to military 
service of ‘all male ci ns and mule persons residing in tbe United 
States, not allen enemies, who have declared their intention to become 
citizens, between the ages of [twenty-one and thirty] EIGHTEEN AND 
FORTY-FIVE, both inclusive, and shall take place and be maintained under 
such regulations as the President may prescribe, not inconsistent with 
the terms of this act: PROVIDED, TAT THE PRESIDENT MAY DRAFT SUCH 
PERSOXS LIABLE TO MILITARY SERVICE IN SUCII SEQUENCE OF AGES AND AT 
SUCH TIME OR TIMES AS HE MAY PRESCRIBE: And provided further, That 
a citizen or subject of a country neutral in the present war who has de- 
clared his intention to become a citizen of the United States shall be 
relieved from Hability to military service »pon his making a declaration, 
in accordance with such regulations as the President may prescribe, 
withdrawing his intention to become a citizen of the United States, 
which shall operate and be held to cancel his declaration of intention to 
become an American citizen, and he shall forever be debarred from be- 
coming a citizen ef the United States. 

2. That the provision of_section four of said act, persons engaged 
in industries, including agriculture, found-to be necessary to the main- 
tenance of the Military Establishment or the effective operation of the 
military forces or the maintenance of national interest during the 
emergency,” be, and hereby is, amended to read as follows: 

Persons e ed in OCCUPATIONS OR EMPLOYMENTS found to be neces- 
sary to the maintenance of the Military Establishment or the effective 
operation of the military forces or the maintenance of national interest 
during the emergency. 

3. at section four of said act be amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following proviso : 

PROVIDED, THAT NOTHING IN THIS SECTION CONTAINED SHALL PREVENT 
THE PRESIDENT, IF NA DEEMS IT ADVISABLH, FROM APPOINTING AS A MEM- 
BER OF A LOCAL BOARD ANY PRESON RESIDING OUTSIDE THE SUBDIVISION OR 
AREA IN WHICH sven LOCAL BOARD HAS JURISDICTION, OR FROM TRANS- 
FERRING A MEMBER OF ONE LOCAL BOARD TO ANOTHER LOCAL BOARD QUT- 
SIDE THR SUBDIVISION OR AREA IN WHICH SUCH PERSON RESIDES. 

À * That section fiye of said act be, and hereby is, amended to read as 

ollows: 

That all male persons between the ages of [twenty-one and thirty] 
EIGHTEEN AND FORTY-FIVE, both inclusive, shall be subject to registra- 
tion In accordance with regulations to be prescribed by the President, 
and upon proclamation by the President or other public notice given by 
him or by his dircetion stating the time ou TIMES and place OR PLACES 
of ANY such registration,.it shall be the duty of all persons of the desig- 
nated ages, except officers and cnlisted men of the pegue Army, tha 
Navy. and the National Guard and Naval Militia while in the service of 
the United States, to present themselves for and submit to registration 
under the provisions of this act; and every such person shall be deemed 
to have notice of the requirements of this act upon the publication of 
[said] Axy SUCH proclamation or ANY seu other PUBLIC notice as 
aforesaid given by the President or Ly his direction; and any person 
who shall willfully fail or refuse to present himself for registration or to 
submit thereto as herein ‘provided shall be guilty of a misdemeanor 
and shall, upon conyiction in a district court of the United States hav- 
ing jurisdiction thereof, be punished by imprisonment for not more 
than one year and shall thereupon be duly stered : Provided, That in 
the call of the docket precedence shall be given, in courts trying the 
same, to the trial of criminal proceedings under this act: 

Provided 3 That persons shall be subject to ia pA oe as 
herein provided who shall have attained their [twenty-first] RIGHT- 
Kerl birthday and who shall not have attained their [thirty-first] 
FORTY-SIXTH birthday on or before the day set for the registration TN 
ANY SUCH PROCLAMATION BY THE PRESIDENT OR ANY Sen OTHER PUBLIC 
NOTICE GIVEN BY HIM OR BY HIS DIRECTION, and all persons so regis- 
tered be and remain subject to draft into the forces hereby au- 
thorized unless exempted or excused therefrom as in this act provided: 
PROVIDED FURTHER, THAT THE PRESIDENT MAY AT SUCH INTERVALS AS 
HE MAY DESIRE FROM TIMP TO TIME REQUINE ALL MALE PERSONS WHO 
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HAVE ATTAINED THE AGE OF EIGHTEEN YEARS SINCE THE LAST PRECEDING 
DATE OF REGISTFATION AND ON OR BEFORE THE NEXT DATE SET FOR 
REGISTRATION BY PROCLAMATION BY THE PRESIDENT, EXCEPT SUCH PER- 
SONS AS ARE EXEMPT FROM REGISTRATION HEREUNDER, TO REGISTER IN 
THE SAME MANNER AND SUBJECT TO THE SAME REQUIREMENTS AND LIABILI- 
TIES AS THOSE PREVIOUSLY REGISTERED UNDER THE TERMS HEREOF: And 
provided further, That in the case of temporary absence from actual 
pars of legal residence of any person liable to registration as provided 

erein, such registration may be made by mail under regulations to be 
prescribed by the President. 


War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE PROVOST MARSHAL GENERAL, 
Washington, July 27, 1918. 
From: The Provost Marshal General. 
To: Chief of Staff, War Department, Washington, D. C. 
Subject: Changes of draft age. 

(1) Pursuant to your memorandum of July 24, transmitting 
a copy (secret) of the approved military program for 1918-19, 
and calling for the draft of a proposed bill lowering the draft 
age to 19 and raising it to 40, I transmit herewith estimates of 
the effectives obtainable by the enlargement of the draft ages 
in the shape ef three studies covering age groups 32-40 com- 
bined with 19-20, 32-45 combined with 19-20, and 32-45 com- 
bined with 18-20, and showing the estimated effectives for each 
combination. 

2. These figures were made by a careful calculation in this 
ofice, checking the calculations at various points with experi- 
ence in the several items represented ; the basic figures, viz, the 
total males of the respective age groups, were ascertained by 
comparison of reliable insurance actuarial figures with census 
tables projected to date. 

This explanation is made because the totals shown are con- 
siderably below what might have been supposed to be the 
ample size of the reservoir in the higher ages. The combina- 
tion ages 32-40 and 19-20 (see study No. 1) designated in 
your memorandum would yield only a little over a million and 
a half men (or half a million less than the total amount called 
for by the program for the nine months, October, 1918—June, 
1919). By including age 45 at the top, the second combination 
(see study No. 2) would yield only a million and three-quarters 
effectives. By taking the extreme step and adding age 18 at 
the bottom and including age 45 at the top (see study No. 3) 
something over two million and one-quarter effectives would be 
obtained. 

3. This seems to indicate that the bill as drafted should at 
least provide authority to call into service the extreme age of 
45 at the top and 18 at the bottom; and it is accordingly recom- 
mended that the draft of a bill be prepared with those ages as 
the limits. 

4. Furthermore, the authority to draw upon this new reser- 
voir must be obtained immediately. The estimated number of 
Class I men under the present ages (and including the class of 
1918, age 21, that has been registered under the President's 
proclamation) will be only about 100,000 men (and may fall 
below that figure) on September 1, 1918, after filling the calls 
indicated for July and August, and making deductions for the 
unexpected heavy losses due to a rush in June and July to the 
Navy, Marine Corps, and Emergency Fleet. 

5. September call: The first question which presents itself is 
the very urgent one, How to meet the September call for 200,000 
men with considerably less than that number in Class I to be 
drawn upon? There is only one way I can see for accomplishing. 
this, and that is to provide for weekly registration of men becom- 
ing 21 since last registration day, June 5, 1918. We could hold 
such registration, after proper proclamation by the President 
and upon a bulletin order to boards, designating Monday of each 
week as registration day, and requiring the necessary personnel 
to assemble at the headquarters of local boards on that day to 
effect the registration. The first registration day would be a 
heavy one requiring, perhaps, special personnel, but the subse- 
quent weekly registration days should be handled with greater 
ease. In this way we eould hope to get, under a rush procedure, 
approximately 80,000 men available for the September call, 
which, added to those remaining in Class I, would give a total 
barely sufficient to fill the September call. 

6. We must exclude, of course, from consideration in filling 
the September quota, registrants who become Hable to our draft 
under the British and Canadian treaty, as it is not practicable 
to have a registration of these men until August 29, 30 days 
after the ratification of the treaty; and it is not until 30 days 
thereafter that their right to elect to service with the British 
and Canadian contingents ceases. 

7. Subsequent calls: The second and more difficult question is, 
How can we supply, on time, the 150,000 men required for each of 
thesucceeding months of October, November, and December? The 
British-Canadian treaty would help out to the extent—it is esti- 


mated—of about 50,000 men, which is not even the conventional 
“drop in the bucket.” 

The House reconvenes on August 19 and the Senate on Au- 
gust 26. How long a period will be consumed in the discussion 
and enactment of legislation authorizing the extension of the 
draft ages and in what form such legislation will be enacted 
it is difficult to anticipate. And yet we must anticipate it if we 
are to establish as expeditious procedure under it which will 
produce on time the quotas for the months above stated. If we 
could assume that the law would be enacted in the remaining 
days of August, we would have a basis of calculating the results 
to be obtained under it. As I stated to the Senate Military 
Committee at its last hearing, a minimum period of 90 days is 
necessary to enroll and classify al! the men registered in the 
additional classes suggested. We can not therefore wait for the 
completion of Class I but must take men irrespective of their 
order numbers as fast as they find their way into Class L 

8. I suggest for discussion with the Military Committees of 
the two Houses the tentative form of bill hereto attached, to the 
end that we may obtain assurances that the bill will pass in such 
a form as will permit me to proceed now with the printing of 
the large number of forms, including the questionnaire, neces- 
sary in connection with the additional registration. The Print- 
ing Office contemplates a period of 30 days for the printing of 
the forms, so it is necessary te move with great promptness. 
Of course, the distribution of the forms can go on during the 
period of printing, with the assurance that they will not be in- 
validated by changes in the legislation. Perhaps, also, we could 
receive assurances that the registration eould be enacted by the 
House in the period following its reconvening, so that it could be 
taken up promptly by the Senate on August 26 and passe:] there. 
This would enable us to contemplate September 5 as a national 
registration day, and the machinery of the selective draft 

operating very soon thereafter in grinding out a Class t available 
for filling Oetober, November, and December contingents, 
E. H. CROWDER, 
Provost Mershal Generat. 


ESTIMATE OF EFFECTIVES OBTAINABLE bY EXEARGEMENTS OF DRAFT AGES. 
SUMMARY OF STUDIES 1, 2. AND 3. 
Estimated numbers of effectives for cach age group. 


— — —ü— 448, 086 
Ages 19-20 -_-— 4«ͤ0 — 1. 121. 634 Siudy Xo. 1. 
1, 569, 720 
601, 236 
£5331; =) Study No. 2. 
1, 722, 870 
601, 236 
1, 797, Study No. 3. 
| Wc DOSE N 2, 398, 845 
STUDY NỌ. 1. 
Ages 32-40 (inclusive) —_~.----...---------_-_-_______...... 448, 084 
Ages 19-30: (inclusive) ——— 4 . — 1,121, 634 
Ce OT eee ei ie ES Vi SESS ee 1, 569, 720 
Ages 32 to 40. 


Source of figures, 


1. Tutak males. e be sisus 6,900, 532 1. Insurance tables. 
2. Less (de 2. Insurance tables. 
3. Less deferred solely for 3.4 per cent of 
in agr: line 1. 
ture. 
4. Less other deferments.... 4. At cent o“ 
5. Less delinquents......... 


5.3 per cent of 
line E 


7. Less eulistments 7. Special estimate 
Less allen ss 8. 7 — 05 cent cf 
ne 
9. Less Emergency Fleet. 9. Special estimate. 
5 2 E oe A 
; (o Groupe eC n (a) a per eent of 
(6) Group DPD % 30 per cent of 
line 10. 
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Explanation. Ages 32 to 45. 


1. Line 1 is taken from Prudential insurance actuarial tables of July, 
1918, compared with census tables projected in this office. The actuarial 
tables are brought down to date by the actuaries, and the census tables 
thus brought down at the bureau are not yet available. 

2. Line 2 is taken from same source as line 1. 

8. Line 3 is taken from industrial index ledger sheets for occupa- 
tional registrants. The ratios there shown are: Class I equals 31 per 
cent; Classes II to IV, deferred for industry and agriculture only, equals 
4 percent. Other deferred classes equals 64 per cent. 

e percentage here taken is the same as for ages 21-30 classifica- 
tion. is too large, in that many more such men in ages 32-40 
would get their exemption on dependency grounds, without invoking 
indus or agricultural necessity. But it is too small, in that a 
larger proportion of men In ages 30-40 would be entitled to such defer- 
meni Hence, these two differences may be estimated to set off each 
other. 

4. Line 4 represents the corresponding figure for the 1917 draft. 
These are too low, if anything, as the numbers of State officials, etc., 
increase in the higi er ages. 

D. Line 5 is taken from reports in this office on delinquents, figuring 
3.9 pet cent of total registration. This would be too high because 
the total delinquents include at least some portion of the marrieds; 
hence 3 per cent is a safer figure. 

7. Line 7 is thus figured: Total enlistments 3 and Navy) to 
date 1,400,000; of which, those above 30 are estimated at 10 per cent, 
or 140,000; of these, 120,000 may be estimated to be within ages 
32-40; deduct 20,000 marrieds, leaving 100,000 now enlisted; add 
50,000 more 3 enlistments before liability acerues in the new 
draft, 150,000. 

8. Line 8 is found thus: In the first registration, 13 per cent were 
aliens; and the census report shows that the percentage of aliens’ ages 
20-30 and 30-40 or 45 is not substantially different. But many aliens 
have left the country, and 12 per cent is a safer figure. Of these, one- 
quarter are subjects of Great Britain and Italy, who will presumably 
become liable and largely available; hence the 
re to 9 per cent. is might seem too large, by a considerable 
factor, because In the 1917 draft only 50 per cent of called aliens 
obtained exemption on that ground, another 33 per cent 8 it 
on other grounds, while 17 per cent of all aliens were certified for service 
this would seem to show that in any given number of allens the net 
number to be deducted on that ground is nearer to 50 per cent. But as 
the 33 per cent who were exempted on other grounds are already in- 
cluded under the deferments already deducted, and as the 17 per cent 
volunteers are likely not to reappear (partly because of the Slavic and 
Polish Legions, etc.), there should be no reduction of the 9 per cent, 
which is the figure here taken on line 7. 

Declarants are not deducted; the neutrals being a negligible amount. 

9. Line 9 is based on recent reports in this office. 

11. Line 11 (a) is based on the returns of classification of 1918 
showing 10 per cent. 

Line 11 (b) is based on similar figures, which show not quite 20 per 
rejections. To this must be added 10 per cent for 


cent, including cam 
ng to advices from the Surgeon General's office. 


32—40, acco 


a 
This gives 30 per cent in all. 
Ages 19 and 20. 


Source of figures. 
1. Insurance tables. 
3 

0 r cen 

iner. 
4.3, of 1 per cent of 


8.3 per cent ot line i. 


7. Special estimate. 


8. . 8. z per cant ol line d. 
9. Less Emergency Fleet 9. Not allowed. 
10. 5 333 riers Pest | 
5 e, 
(a) Groups : me ne pe cent of 
t of 
(b) Group D. ¢ 8 cent o 


Explanation. 


Lines 1 and 2 are taken from the same tables as for ages 32 to 40. 

Line 8 obviously here can not use the same 4 per cent as for ages 21 
to 30; the ratio one-half of 1 per cent is here taken. 

Line 4 similarly is taken at a negligible figure of one-tenth of 1 per 


cent. 

Line 5 is reckoned as for ages 32 to 40. ; 

Line 7 is based upon reports of July 26, 1918, from The Adjutant 
General's Office, as set forth later in study No. 3. 

Line 8 is based upon census figures anoying that the numbers of 
aliens of ages 15 to 19 are less than one-half the number for the next 
five-year period, while the native born are 10 per cent to 20 per cent 
more numerous than in the higher-age period. Thus the 9 per cent 
for ages 21 to 30 should here be reduced to 3 per cent. 

Line 9. Emergency fleet withdrawals for these age years should not 
be 


allowed. 

Line 11 is based on the per cent for ages 21-30. Three officers of the 
Surgeon General's office agree in belleving that the a 19-20 or 18-20 
do not permit of any lower percentage than for ages 21-30 


STUDY NO. 2. 
A 32-15 (inclusive) v 601, 236 
anes 19-20 (inclusive) — 8 ͤę —)—¼¹4ͥ— 1. 121, 634 
Combined ages eee 1, 722, 870 


eduction should be cor-- 


Sure: of figtres 


rr! cease acsloe eves cons 10, 023, 973 1, Innranss tabia 
2. Less married (deferred) 7, T, d f 2. Insurance table. 
3. Less deferred solely for 401, 159 3. 4 per cent of line 
esas and agricul- 1. 
ure. 
4. Less other deferments....| 200, 579 4. 2 por cont of lind 
1. 
Less delinquentss 300, 869 5. 3 per cent of lin 
— — 8,637,050 1. 
6, eee aes (apros Class . 1,391, 884 
7. Less enlistments 170,000 7. Special ostimate. 
8. Less allens 125, 270 8. 0 fer cent of in; 
6. 
9. Less omergenzy fleet 60, 000 ‘ 9. Spezial estimate. 
— 33, 270 
10. 1,036,014 
11. Less physical relects „„ 425,375 
(a) Groups B, C 105, 661 (a) a ya cent of 
(b) Group D......... 331,716 (b) 32 per cent of 
line 10. 
12. Net effectives soi ooo. lee oso foee sews 601, 236 
Explanation. 


Lines 1 to 6 are reckoned as for ages 32 to 40 in study No. 1. 

Line 7 is thus reckoned: Enlistments above age 30 equals 140,000; 
deduct 30,000 married, leaving 110,000; add 60,000 more probable an- 
ticipatory enlistments, making 170,000 in all. 

Line 8 is reckoned as for ages 32 to 40 in study No. 1. 

Line 9 is based on reports in this office. 

Line 11 is reckoned as for ages 32 to 40, but adding 5 per cent more 
for ages 40 to 45 (as recommended by the Surgeon General's Office), 
making 15 per cent, or an average of per cent added for 32 to 45; or 
32 per cent in all. a 

Ages 19 dnd 29. 


Source of figures. 


1. Insurance ti- 
bles. 

2. Insurance ta- 

3. port tof 
2 r cent ol 

4 1 t of 
$ cen 
ten 

5. SREO of line 


163, $12 
10,532 
2,106 


3. Less deferred solely for in- 
dustry or a ture. 
4. Less other deferments.. ... 


7. Special estimate. 
8. È per cent of line 


9, Not allowed. 


11. Less physical rejects.....|..-..--...-].---+---+-- 
98 850 ERR D 


(b) Group D 


(a) 10 per cont of 
line 10. 

(b) 20 per cent of 
line 10. 


12. Net effectives...... E „ 1,121, 634 | 
1 


Explanation. 


Lines 1 and 2 are taken from the same tables as for ages 32 to 40. 

Line 3 obviously here can not use the same 4 per cent as for ages 21 
to 30; the ratio one-half of 1 per cent is here taken. 

Line 4 similarly is taken at a negligible figure of one-tenth of 1 per 


cent. 

Line 5 is reckoned as for ages 32 to 40. 

Line 7 is based upon reports of July 26, 1918, from The Adjutant 
General's office, as set forth later, in study No, 3. 

Line 8 is based apon census figures soning that the numbers of 
aliens of ages 15 to 19 are less than one-half the number for the next 
five-year period, while the native born are 10 per cent to 20 per cent 
more numerous than in the higher-age period. us the 9 per cent for 
ages 21 to 30 should here be uced to 3 per cent. 

Piles re ven Emergency fleet withdrawals for these age years should not 
lowed. 

Line 11 is based on the per cent for ages 21-30. Three officers of 
the Surgeon General's office agree in believing that the ages 19-20 do 
not permit of any lower percentage than for ages 21-30. 


STUDY NO. 3. . 
Ages 32-45 (ineluslve 2 „ĩ„ 75 601. 238 
Ages 18-20 (imelustwre) „4% „%„n„„g 1, 797, 609 
Combined ag e444 2, 398, 845 
Ages 32 to 45. 
| | Source of figures. 
1. Total males...........--.|---.-..-+- 10,028, 973 1. Insurance tables, 
2. Less married (deferred). . 7,734,482 | 2. Insurance tables, 
3. Less deferred solely for 401, 189 3. 1 c cent of 
8 and agricul- | line 1 
ure. 


1918. 
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Ages 32 to 45—continued. 


4. Less other deferments.... 4,2 8 ol 
5. Less . 3. 3 cent ol 
er 8,637, 089 une 1. 

6, Remainder (= gross 1,391, 881 

Class I). 

7. Less enlistments......... 7. Specialestimate, 

& Less aliens 8. 9 eee of 

9. Less emergency fleet..... 9. Special estimate, 
ergency 355,270 

10. Remainderr . . e 1,030,014 

11. Less physical rejects..... F 2 y 


(a) Groups B, C. . 103,661 (a) 10 per cent of 
D q qê. . 331, 716 b) $2 cent of 
(b) Group s (b) 182 16 
12. Net eſſeetives . 4 4 „ 2 
r ͤ TTT ———ê— 
Explanation. 


Lines 1 to 6 are reckoned as for ages 82 to 40 in study No. 1. x 

Line 7 is thus reckoned: Enlistments above age 80 equals 140,000; 
deduct 30,000 married, leaving 110,000; add 60,000 more probable an- 
ticipatory enlistments, making 170,000 in all. i 

Line 8 is reckoned as for ages 32 to 40 in study No. 1. 

Line 9 is based on reports in this office. 

Line 11 is reckoned as for ages 32 to 40, but adding 5 per cent more 
for ages 40 to 45 (as recommended by the Surgeon Generals Office), 
making 15 per cent; or an average of 12 per cent added for 32 to 45, or 
32 per cent in all. 


Ages 18 to 22. 


aa TSA T e 
2. Less married (deferred)... 
3. Less deferred solely for in- 


dustry and agriculture. 
4. 8 


8 ta 
5 1 — por 
, cent o! 
fast 


rt. 1/10 of 1 per cent 


Remainder (= Gross 

Class I), 
7. Less enlistments 7. estimate. 
8. Less aliens 8.3 va cent of 
9. Less Emergency Fleet. 9. Not allowed. 
e wos se sen safes penemsacefesousvebeed 
11. Less physicalre gots „ ay te Pe e 

1 a 
(a) Groups ee 


(b) Group b is..- 


12. Net eſfecti ves — .. 1,77, 000 


* cent of 


Explanation. 
Lines 1 to 5, 8, and 11 are obtained as for ages 19 to 20 in study No. 1. 
Line 9, Emergency Flect withdrawals for these ages should not be 
allowed. 
Line 11 is reckoned as for ages 19 to 20 in study No. 1. 


Line 7 is based on The Adjutant General's Office estimates of July 26, 
1918, as follows: 

1. On account of the present arrangement of records in the several 
offices it would require the services of some hundred clerks for months to 
obtain an accurate count of the number of men in the military service 
of the United States een the ages of 18 and 20. An accurate count 
can only be had from a study of all enlistment papes in The Adjutant 
General's Office, the Navy Department, and the Marine Corps. esti- 
mate may be made from the actual number of enlistments since January 
1, 1917, and the number in this age group in service at the present time 
is 244,326, of which number 36,549 are estimated to be under 19 and 
207,777 are estimated to be of ages 19 to 20. 

2. This estimate has been arriyed at in the following manner: 
3 men in the Regular Army and National Guard between 

an z 

The chief clerk of the recruiting be ced wait p of The Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Office makes the statement that“ due to the Selective Service = 
lations practically all enlistments in the Regular Army and National 
Guard since January 1, 1918, represent men ontside of the draft age, 
and of these about 70 per cent are under the age.” This estimate was 
verified by his assistant, who thought that possibly the reenlistments 
of older men might place as many as 75 per cent below the draft age. 
Ancther assistant in the department at First and B Streets estimated 
between 60 and 70 per cent, so that the average estimate of 70 per 
cent had been used in this computation. An actual count of current 
enlistment Fm s selected at random reyealed 80 out of 115 to be 
below the draft age, The total number of enlistments in the Regular 
Army during this period was 113,794, which figure it is estimated is 
about 90 per cent of the combined figures for the Regular Army and 
National Guard, Therefore the total enlistments in the above would be 
approximately 126,436. But this figure includes men registered on 
June 5, 1918, the percentage of which is estimated to be r cent. 
The net figure, then, for the age group 18-20 is estimated at 69,540. 
Of these, 15 per cent, or 10,430, are under the age of 19. For the 
years 1916 and 1917 an average estimate by the same . divides 
the enlistments into three age groups by percentages as follows: 


Per cent. 


On this basis of the 235,000 enlistments for 1916-17, exclusive of the 


63,450 would be between 18 and 20. Assuming that as 
many of these attained s 


lar Arm 
approximated at 133,000 and under 19 at 19,950. 
(b) Navy: The approximate strength of the Navy and Naval Re- 
serve forces at this time is 400,000 enlisted men, or a little over about 
half In each. Of the 200,000 men in the Navy proper, very close to 50 
per cent are between the ages 21-30. Of the 100,000 men outside of 
ese a it is estimated that 75 per cent are under and 25 per cent 
over. In the Navy, then, 75,000 are to-day under 21. Of the 200,000 
in the Naval Reserves, between 80 and 88 per cent are within the ages 
21-80. Assuming 170,000 to be a fair figure, 30,000 remain, which are 
conn divided into two age groups—those over 30 and those under 21. 
ence the number of men in the naval forces under 21 is approximated 
at 97,500. Of these it is estimated that 15 per cent, or 14,625, are 
under the age of 19. The above estimates are furnished by the clerk of 


between 18 and 20 is 


the enlisted personnel of the Navy. 
(e) Marine Corps: Total minors enlisted since April 1, 1917, 13,826, 
* ying ED od cent, 1.974 are under 19. 


ummari estimate: 


Jury 29, 1918. 
MEMORANDUM FOR THE SECRETARY OF wan. 
Papas: Proposed amendments to selective-service act approved May 18, 


1. The first amendment brings all male citizens and male persons 
residing in the United States, not allen enemies, who have declared 
their intention to become citizens, between the ages of 18 and 45, both 
inclusive, within the terms of the selective-service law. 

It is only necessary to change the ages, inasmuch as males under 
21 may, under the laws of the United States, declare their intention to 
become citizens of the United States. 

2. The second amendment is as follows: 

“Provided, That the President may draft such persons Hable to mill- 
tary service in such sequence of ages and at such time or times as he 
may prescribe.” 

This amendment should be incorporated for the purpose of enabling 
the President to call, for instance, persons between the ages of 32 and 
40 or of the age of 20 before calling pos between the ages of 18 
and 19 or between the ages of 40 and 45. 

The amendment makes it possible to call persons by classes as to 


ages, 

3. The third amendment strikes out the words “in industries, includ- 
ing agriculture,” and substitutes therefor the words “in occupations or 
employments.” 

This amendment is made to the section of the act which provides for 
the deferred classification or temporary discharge of persons engaged in 
industries, including agriculture, found to be necessary to the mainte- 
nance of the Mili Establishment or the effective operation of the 
military forces or the maintenance of national interest during the 
emergency. 

Experience has shown that some district ‘boards are inclined to pive 2 
narrow construction to the word.“ industries,” and it is thought that 
the words “occupations or employments” should be substituted for 
“industries, including agriculture,” not only for the purpose of pre- 
venting the difficulties arising by reason of the narrow construction 
placed upon the word industries“ but also for the purpose of enabling 
a somewhat broader construction of the law in view of the fact that 
the military are is to be increased and a wider latitude should therefore 
be given to district boards to give deferred classification to persons 
whose occupations or employments may be found necessary to the main- 
tenance of the national interest. 

4. The fourth amendment is as follows: 

“Provided, That nothing in this section contained shall prevent the 
President, if he deems it advisable, from appointing as a member of a 
local board any person residing outside the subdivision or area in which 
such local board has jurisdiction, or from transferring a of one 
local board to another local board outside the subdivision or area in 
which such person resides.” 

This amendment is advisable for the reason that the selective-service 
act protona the President from 2p inting as a member of a local 
board any person who resides outside the jurisdiction of that board. 
It has been almost im ible in some districts to find three qualified 

sons resident in the district to serve as members of the local board. 

is amendment will remove that difficulty and will also enabie a mem- 
ber to be transfe from one local to another local board in the 
interest of good administration of the draft law. 

5. The next amendment that needs any explanation is as follows: 

“Provided further, That the President may, at such intervals as he 
may desire, from time to time require all male persons who have attained 
the age of 18 years since the last preceding date of registration and on 
or before the next date set for registration by proclamation by the 
President, except such persons as are exempt from registration here- 
under, to register in the same manner and subject to the same require- 
ae and liabilities as those previously registered under the terms 

ereof.“ 

This amendment is necessary in order to provide for the continued 
registration of boys as they reach 18 years of age. ‘The selective-service 
act does not provide for the registration of persons as they reach 21 
years of age, and therefore this amendment is necessary. 

E. H. CROWDER, 
Provost Marshal General. 
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Forecast of the status of the draft on August 1, 1918. 
{From Provost Marshal General, July 1.1 
Total men registered in first registration June 5, 1917 
First dedvction? (June 5 to Dec. 15, 1917) 


Men required to file 1 Dee 18 111. 
Second deduction? (deferred classification) ----=-----= 


9, 586, 508 
863, 195 


8, 723, 313 
6, 322, 912 


Men classified in Class I Dec. 15, 1917---_--_.---------- 2, 400, 401 
Third deduction? (Dee. 15, 1917, to May 1, 1918)_------_ 1, 055, 903 


1, 344, 498 


Men of Class I availabie for full service on May 1, 1918 
21, 253, 613 


Fourth deduction? (May 1 to Aug. 1, 1918) 


Balance of Class I full-service men of first registration who 
will be left on Aug. 1, 1918. 


Probable additions to Class I full-service men: 


90, 885 


Estimated additions from rectification of classification 2125, 000 
Porto Rico (not included in above 2 or — £15, 000 
Estimated full service men of Class to bs obtained 

from second registration, June 5, 1918— 23350, 000 

DO tel SOI ORD ae se d h gre een oe ep Oe 

Total Class 1 full-service men available on Aug. 1, 

Ly te ONE EEN 25 a ̃ ———— 2 580, 885 


Details of deductions from total men registered in the draft. 


First deduction (June 5, 1917 to Dec. 17 1917) draft calls 516, 363 
Cancellation of registrations on account of errors, deaths, 
desertions, and enlistments in the Army, Navy, and Ma- 
rine Corps not officially reported to local boards 346, 832 
Total rt deduction. 2s —TIPͤ 863, 195 
Second 3 (deferred classifleations) 
Cla: ae aa ek ar eae pageant as ah taal ees 2509, 666 
Class 3) SSS Se DN eran ie Bee ere 2427, 87 
ee a a eS a ee I, 23, 483, 326 
bot Pei Sa ERE TS LEB SI SIAL RIES SEER RS, 1, 902, 05 
Total second deduction_-._-.__..----_--..-.--- 6. 322, 912 
— — 
Third deduction (Dec. 15, 1917, to May 1, 1918) — 

"Draf t calls SSS „„ 413. 928 
2 ; . ee eae — — 341, 096 
Emergency Fleet 2 37. 509 
Limited-seryice. men a 224, 855 
Remediable defectives SES RBS ert tS 515 

Total third deduction 1, 055, 903 


ee Fleet employees (additional) 
Releases granted for enlistments in Navy and Marine 
OOF DO patti a ee eae ̃ ae pak ein 2125, 000 


Total fourth deduction — 3 1, 253, 613 
—̃ — 
Total, metnetions ͤü₈≅ug —2 29, 495, 623 


Mr. CURTIS. May I ask the Senator a question? I desire 
to know if the Senator expects to call the Committee on Military 
Affairs together immediately to consider the bill. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The committee has been called for 
to-morrow at 10.30. 

Mr. CURTIS. Can the chairman of the committee give me any 
idea when the bill will be likely to be reported to the Senate? 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. I am in hopes that the committee will 
be able to report it out in a few days. I think the study which 
I have had printed in the Recorp will give all the information it 
is possible to obtain and as much information as could be 
obtained from hearing innumerable witnesses. 

Mr. CURTIS. I asked the question with a view of making 
2 suggestion, that if the bill is to be reported out within a week 
Senators should be called back that we may get a quorum and 
act upon it and similar bills as soon as possible. If the Senator 
will notify me when the bill is ready to be reported, I will gladly 
notify the Senators on this side and urge them to return so that 
a quorum may be here to consider it. 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. I will state to the Senator that I 
entertain exactly the same view, and if we can get the bill re- 
ported out in.a few days, under the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment under which the recess was had, I shall suggest the calling 
back of the Senate for its consideration. 

Mr. CURTIS, I am very glad to have the Senator make that 
statement. 

Mr. SMOOT. The information furnished by the Provost 
Marshal General will be printed in the Reconp. I take it this 
same information was furnished to the House, and in case the 


225 ta apo following table. 
mated res. 
3 Allowance is made for an estimated deduction of 50,000 men on 
account of enlistments in the Navy and Marine Corps. 

- 3 not include 10,500 Umited-service men inducted during June 
and July. 


House asked that it be printed in the Recorp I hope the Clerk 
will see there is only one print in the Recorp made. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is a very reasonable request, 
and I think it will be complied with. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. May I interrupt the Senator long 
enough to have him inform me whether there is a date upon the 
memorandum supplied by the Provost Marshal General? 

Mr, SMOOT. I will say to the Senator the letter of informa- 
tion is dated July 27, 1918. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. And in that connection the letter of 
transmittal from the Secretary of War to me of these papers is 
dated August 2, 1918. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
the age limit proposed? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Eighteen and forty-five. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I hope the Senator will follow 
the suggestion made by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Cunrtrs] 
and take whatever steps may be necessary to have a quorum 
of the Senate brought here so that we can take up this as well 
as other measures. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I shall certainly follow that sugges- 
tion, and I am glad to know that I have the cooperation of Sen- 
ators on the other side. 


MAIL OF AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCES. 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, on Thursday 
last I made a few desultory remarks about the wretched mail 
facilities to our boys in France and endeavored to restate very 
briefly what has been said by the Postmaster General, that that 
statement of wretched mail facilities was without foundation. 

I find, Mr. President, since Thursday last I have been over- 
whelmed by letters from all over the United States from parents 
who are complaining, and complaining much more bitterly than 
I did in anything I had to say at that time. 

I wish to read briefly—it will take but a moment—a few ex- 
cerpts from letters from various parts of the country from 
parents on this subject, not only that we may understand the 
situation, but that we may correct that situation. 

I do not know of any other way, Mr. President, in which I can 
be of service in this regard except thus publicly to call it to the 
attention of the country and to the attention of the Senate and 
to ask the cooperation of the Senate then in an endeavor to 
remedy these conditions; and I am going to continue calling 
attention to this subject until some remedy has been applied by 
the Government. 

First, I quote from Shohola, Pa.: 

My son left Newport News with the division May 8. Since — 
date five letters per week have been mailed. The inclosed 

him shows the date of his last letter to us, June 26, malled M Rey 8. 
His last letter to us says that he had received only six letters. I entered 
a vigorous protest and received in roy a circular letter having the 
nerye to state, “They are moved from billet to billet and from camp to 
camp, ete.” Very good, but the kitchen and the food follow; why not 
the mail? As a matter of fact, this division were in a particular place. 

Here is a letter from South Carolina, a parent writing of his 
son: 

He sailed from Newport News early in May, and as you see by the 

stal I inclose, dated July 12, he is still waiting for a letter, and we 

ave written re; NA his one of many 5 received 
from friends and relatives on the other side, many of whom have never 
received a single one of the numerous letters — en them. 

Here is one from Defiance, Ohio, from a parent relating in a 
word his boy’s feelings when letters come: 

Recently our dear boy wrote We are crazy for letters from home. 
They are the bright ponts in our lives, and we'd die without them. 
We would rather receive a letter than anything else on earth.” 

Here is one from Mount Vernon, N. Y.: 

Judge Blank, who just returned from France, sald he heard many, 
many complaints of the poor mail service. I know from my own ex- 
perience and from that of many of my neighbors that the service is 
about as poor as it could possibly be. Either indifference or gross 
inefficiency is the only answer. 

From East Providence, R. I.: 


Your statements are certainly conservative. In the case of my son, 
who is in a Massachusetts regiment, since March last 60 letters have 
been forwarded to him overseas, and at June 15—the date of his letter 
to me—but 2 of the 60 letters had been received. From him during this 

riod 5 letters have reached us. You can well imagine the effect 

th on the soldier and on the parents—of such delay during these 
oe days, when news from the front or from home is of vital 

t 
Apart from the sentimental side of the case, the morale of the soldier 
Is seriously affected by such dela ay: There is no complaint in the letters 
received—he is too good a soldier—but, reading between the lines, I 
can see that he is disheartened and discouraged at the poor return his 
country is rendering him in this respect for his sacrifice and service. 

I have selected these letters at random from various States, 
so that it may be obvious to you that what we complain of is 
not confined to a particular locality or a particular State, an- 
isolated set of men or women, but that it is general all over the 


Union. 


May I ask the Senator what is 


1918. 


From Lincoln, III.: 


I have a son in France from whom we have not heard for over a 
month. We do not think so strangely of that, but he had not received 
a single word from home, though we have been writing him at least 
twice every week. The only son I have left will doubtless be goin: 
soon, and my son-in-law will be called in this month some time. 
would be heartily ashamed of them if they were not serving the t 
cause at this time, but I know that nothing is more eagerly looked for 
by these brave lads than the letters from home. For the sake of our 
boys and the cause for which they are renter and for which we are 
all willing to sacrifice to the uttermost, do not let this matter drop. It 
is hurting all of us like a blow. Surely such conditions can be remedied. 


From Chicago, III.: 

There are thousands of fathers and mothers in this country whose 
sons are in France who have not heard from their boys for weeks owing 
to the poor mail service. We number our mail and find that my son 
gets very few of them, although correctly addressed. 


From Massachusetts: 


It is all true, sadly too true, that our boys do not get their mail 
promptly, if at all. It is the acme of cadette to the boy and to the 
mother who has had to giye him, Keep up the agitation with the hope 
of bettering conditions. 


From Morgantown, W. Va.: 


I have two sons in the Army. Members of my 
ing letters to the boys, but have gotten no answers. t we can not 
understand is, Where does this undelivered mail go to? If not de- 
livered, why does it not come back to the writer, as it is always sent 
in return envelopes? 


From New York: 


My son is very dutiful about writing me regularly, but my last 
letter from him is dated June 10, and in a letter written me in y he 
complained that he had not had a letter from me in six weeks, and I 
write him once a week regularly, 


From New York City: 


It seems about time something was done to make a change in this 
line. My sister has received no letter from her boy singe June 2, and 
from May 1 up to this time he had received no letters whatsoever from 
home. he has written him three times a week regularly, and his young 


friend and I have written him twice a weck, 


From New York City again: 

I have two sons over there. One of them received his training at 
Camp Lewis, where he went from California. He has been there three 
months, and I have received one letter from him though I am positive 
he has written regularly. Not one line in over two months, and I am 
nearly distracted, as no doubt he is, from a similar experience. With 
has been somewhat better, though it has been over a 
month now since I have heard from him, and I know he has written 
at loast twice a week. I have given my sons freely to their country 
ane do surely feel that this little satisfaction of communication is 

ue me. 


From Litchfield, Conn.: 
I have two sons in France. 


haye been writ- 


the other son it 


It is nearly five wecks since letters have 
been received from them. I suppose it is the same with their letters 
from home. Everyone complains. They have a right to. course, 
we are willing to wait a reasonable time, but we feel that there is great 
inefficiency somewhere. 

From Knoxville, Pa.: 

The morale of the mothers of soldiers of our borough is being broken 
down on account of no communication being possible, and the War 
Department makes no effort to deliver or forward mall to the familles 
of soldiers. Between May 15 and June 19 we had written about 20 
letters to our son, but he had received none of them and stated that 
it had been more than a month since he had a letter from home, and it 
seemed like 10 years. 

On Friday last, Mr. President, I had an experience of the 
time it takes to transmit mail from France. On that day I re- 
ceived letters from various correspondents there, and this is 
the time that those letters in my possession took in transit from 
their various points to the city of Washington, the Capital of 
this Nation: 

1. Paris to Washington, June 28 to August 2. 

2. G. H. Q. to Washington, June 30 to August 2. 

3. Army post office 714 to Washington, June 29 to August 2. 

4. Army post office 731 to Washington, June 28 to August 2. 

In addition to this, I had with me Saturday a very distin- 
guished citizen of California, Joseph Scott, who had returned 
from France the previous Wednesday, July 31. As we chatted 
on Saturday he told me that he had written me from Paris on 
the Sth day of July and again on the 10th of July. Neither 
letter had been received by me, and yet he had left Paris for 
New York on the 23d day of July and arrived in New York 
July 31, and was with me during all the day of August 3. Yes- 
terday, August 4, after his departure, his two letters arrived. 

There can not be any excuse in the world for that length of 
time in the transmission of letters from those specifically desig- 
nated posts, 

Now, in conclusion, let me read a portion of a letter from 
Otto Kahn, the banker of New York City, who has done such 
great patriotic work during this crisis of ours, and has recently 
returned from France. In un interview in the New York Times 
he adverted to this subject, and therefore I feel at liberty to 
read what he has written me. In a letter just received he says: 
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No one who has not been with our Army abroad can appreciate what 
it means to those splendid fellows, uncomplaining as they are under 
any and all unavoidable hardships and privations, to receive letters from 
home and to feel that their own letters reach their destination with 
reasonable promptness and regularity. 5 

The ever-present feeling of the long distance separating them from 
home is perhaps the one which it is hardest for them to get accustomed 
to and to overcome. It has been made touchingly manifest to me in 
many instances. No remedy is more effleacious against what the Ger- 
mans call heimweh (there is no equally descriptive word in the 
English ngaro mD literal translation being ache for home") than 
frequent and reasonably speedy intercourse by letter. Our boys are act- 
ing and behaving so magnificently that the very least we can do is to 
spare them avoidable hardships and heartburnings. 

I ask the Members of the Senate to aid in sparing these boys 
in France additional hardships and heartburnings and to bring 
to them if we can, by united action, the letters that are written 


to them from those left at home, from their loved ones behind the 


e. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I merely wish to 
state that I very heartily share in the desire of the Senator from 
California that the mail to our soldiers in France should be 
promptly delivered. I wish to inquire whether or not the Sen- 
ator has investigated this matter so as to know how universal 
the delays have been; in other words, are the instances cited by 
the Senator from California unusual or is that the usual delay 
of the mail? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. What I have cited is the usual 
thing, and I have taken these letters from various States to indi- 
cate and to demonstrate that fact. I may say, further, that I 
think probably every Senator with whom I have spoken on this 
subject is familiar with it and has met with exactly the same 
situation. I know, particularly, the junior Senator from New 
York [Mr. Carper] showed me various complaints he had. I 
know that the Senator from Utah [Mr. Satoor] had letters of that 
sort. I know that is the personal experience of all of us, and on 
Thursday last I was speaking from my own personal experience. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I was led to make 
this inquiry from the fact that on the 1st of August I received 
a letter dated July 18 in France. It was from a private in the 
Infantry. I know of no reason why it should have received any 
unusual attention, and that instance prompted me to make the 
inquiry. The letter which I received on the 1st of August was 
dated the 18th of July, and if the letter of a private in the In- 
fantry should have met with that speed I did not know whether 
the instances cited by the Senator from California were unusual 
or not. I am inclined to believe that there can not be the whole- 
sale delay which the letters read by the Senator would seem to 
indicate. At any rate, I should like to have some information 
from the department as to the handling of the mail, the great - 
quantity of it, and the delays in censorship and otherwise which 
might affect individual cases. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, in connection with the remarks 
of the Senator from California I want to make a brief state- 
ment. 

Until about a month or so ago—I can not give the exact date— 
the distribution and handling of the mail over in France was 
under the charge of the Post Office Department. I get my infor- 
mation from an employee of the department who has been over 
there representing the Post Office Department. The handling 
and distribution of the mails over there is now under the charge 
of the War Department under the military forces. In other 
words, when letters are mailed from there or letters are re- 
ceived over there they are now handled by officers under the 
War Department. ; = 

I wish to say another thing in connection with this matter. 
Before the war mail boats would go to Europe in 5 or 6 days or, 
at the utmost, in 10 days. I do not know, but I take it that our 
boats carrying the mail must now go with a convoy, and that 
instead of making the trip as they did in normal times, in five 
or six days, it probably takes them two weeks, if not more. The 
ships that carry the mail are convoyed over there like the sol- 
diers and the supplies we send there. That necessarily makes 
some delay. Instead of having our mail carried across the ocean 
as before the war in five or six days it may take from two to 
three weeks now. 

Then, in addition to that, I wish to call attention to another 
fact. I get it from a young man who was my clerk here for a 
number of years, but he enlisted as a field clerk and went over 
there, and they put him in charge of the mail. He is not con- 
nected with that branck of the service any more, but he told me 
their postal facilities are just swamped over there by parcel-post 
matter; that people over here keep sending over there provisions, 
socks, and a lot of other things of which the soldiers have 
plenty and which they do not need; that they overload the mail 
with that stuff to the exclusion and to the detriment and delay of 
the letter mail, 
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I know from my experience how giad a soldier is to get letters 
from. home, and I think all the friends of the soldiers in order to 
help this matter along abeut sending our mail over there ought 
to avoid sending parcel-post truck matter. Awhile ago I had a 
letter from a woman grumbling because under the new rule they 
had to get permission from the Export Board. She wanted to 
send stockings to her soldier boy there. I communicated with 
the Quartermaster General, and he said the Army was well sup- 
plied with stockings. So people here want to send other knick- 
nacks in the way of food supplies. If the soldiers get their 
Regular Army rations there, which are now most generous, they 
do not need any of those things. So our people here can help in 
sending the mail over there rapidly by refusing to dump into the 
mail service of the United States an endless amount of parcel- 
post matter and confining it to letter mail. 

Then there is another thing I want to call attention to. You 
must remember that our soldiers are scattered along a battle line 
ef 150 miles on the eastern front, below Thul on the Swiss 
frontier, up to Verdun. Most of that line is occupied, and they 
are off west 100 miles on the battle line. Then our men are dis- 
tributed in different parts along the line, and they move from 
one end of this extensive line to the other. 

I know from my own experience in the Army how difficult we 
found it oftentimes to get our mail because we were, you might 
say, a movable column, one day here and a week hence at another 
place a hundred miles away from there. I know how difficult 
it was sometimes to have our mail follow us and reach us. I 
remember very well how we got along in those days. When we 
got into real war we did not have as much use for chaplains as 
we had in camp and cantonment, and so in order to make our 
chaplains useful, we made them postmasters of the regiment and 
had them distribute the mail. 

I mention all these facts in order that Senators may see that 
we are now not in the midst of normal times. First, I want to 
cooperate with the Post Office t and the military 
authorities by not dumping the mail full of all this class of 
parcel-post matter and by confining it as much as pessible to 
letter mail and newspaper mail and other reading matter. These 
soldiers want letters and newspapers and magazines—reading 
matter. 

Then, in the next place, we want to bear in mind that under 
military conditions over there and under conditions across the 
water a mail boat carrying United States mail can not make a 
trip as it did In normal times. That is necessary. I take it 
that our boats carrying the mail have to-be convoyed like the 
boats that are carrying soldiers, and those boats, I presume, 
take more than two weeks, perhaps nearer three weeks, to make 
the trip across the ocean. 

Then, in the next place, when the mails get over there it is 
not like coming here to the city of Washington, where the post 
office hands ft to an army of carriers, and they have the street 
number and the street address and can distribute the mail 
immediately. When it goes over there the question is where 
is this company located, where is 
battalion, where is this diviston, 
They are not located permanently in 
day to day the troops are shifting, and it 
tain where the troops are for the time being 
the mall. 

I am not here to defend either the delinquencies of 
Oflice Department or the delinquencies of that part 
that is now taking care of the mall over 
here to call the attention of Senators to the fact that under 
war conditions these matters are handicapped 
it is unavoidable; and that as individuals outside of the Post 
Office Department the greatest help that we can render is to. 
cease loading up our mails for Europe with all kinds of parcel- 
post matter. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, just one word in 
response, The Senator from Minnesota is quite right that we 
all ought to do what we can and not load up the mail that goes 
to our boys in France with useless or even useful parcels that 
take time and carrying space and delay the transmission of 
mail, but I wish to say In response that the order was made 
three months ago prohibiting that very thing, and since three 
months ago that very thing has not been permitted by the Gov- 
ernment. Since then no parcels can be sent except with a 
specific permission, which generally, so far as I am aware, has 
been refused. 

T have spoken to little purpose if I did not make plain that the 
letters which came on Friday last came from Paris, from the 
gencral headquarters of the American Army in France, and 
that all of these that came to me took from 30 to 36 days to come 
across, 


; 


Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him 
just a minute? I want to state to him that I have received 
within the last six months occasionally letters from our consul 
general of Rotterdam, n neutral country, and none of those 
letters have reached me in less than a month and most of them 
have been five and six week reaching me. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. The Senator adds an additional 
complaint against the Post Office Department.with which I am 
not concerned. I am concerned alone with our boys in France. 
When these letters reached me, on Friday last, after 30 days or 
more in transmission from Paris, one from the General Head- 
quarters of the American Army, I was asked by a certain dis- 
tinguished gentleman, How does this compare with previous 
records? I said it compares favorably, because I got the letters; 
and I do not care if it takes 30 days or 36 days if I can get the 
letters; but the difficulty in France with our boys and the diffi- 
culty with us here is that they neither get our letters nor do 
we get their letters, except occasionally. 

The experience of the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones] 
I think is the exception, which probably proves the rule. His 
letter undoubtedly came upon the same steamer which brought 
the letters to which I referred that came to me on Friday; and 
why it is that at the same time from an army in the field 
there should come to him a letter dated July 18, when from the 
General Ameriean Headquarters and from Paris there came to 
me letters dated in June is beyond my comprehension; and this 
probably presents one of the angles of the problem which we 
must all endeavor to solve. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I now desire briefly to dis- 
cuss the Federal suffrage and I especially sub- 
mit my observations to those of my fellow Senators who feel 
that they can not support the amendment because they consider 
that it violates what are said to be the fundamental rights of 
the States. 

The peoples of the States created the American Constitution. 
Through that Constitution they established the Federal Govern- 
ment and clothed it with certain powers. They reserved to them- 
selves the supreme power to alter or to abolish the Federal 
Constitution, to alter, extend, or abolish the powers of the 
Federal Government. If they had yielded in any degree this 
supreme power, they would have surrendered their collective 
sovereignty and overturned the foundation of their common 

m. The foundation of liberty is the power of the people 
te control and fashion the governments they create. 

The preservation of popular rule is the issue at the heart 
of the conflict that now divides the world. The United States 
has entered that struggle because the principle of peoples’ con- 
trol has been everywhere imperiled. The basis of German im- 
perialism lies in the fact that the German people may make no 
change in the German constitution unless the German Em- 
peror agees that it shall be made. Thus he stands between 
the German people and the German constitution. And yet there 
are men in the United States Senate who say that they will not 
permit the American people to consider a change in the Ameri- 
ean Constitution, in the manner solemnly prescribed by them 
in that Constitution, unless these men first agree and believe that 
it should be made. Thus they hold in spirit and effect the same 
attitude toward the American Constitution and the American 
people as that occupied by the German Kaiser under the German 
system toward the German constitution and the German people. 

The peoples of the States defined in the Constitution the man- 
ner in which they were to exercise the power of amendment. 
They ordained that this power should rest in a three-fourths 
majority of the States, acting through legislatures or conyen- 
tions. Thus they denied to a single State, or to any number 
of States not exceeding one-fourth of all the States, the power 
to nullify the will ef the remainder. They merged themselves 
into a combination of Commenwealths, a democracy of States, 
in which the will of three-fourths was to be the will of all, 
except solely as to the matter of equal representation in the 
Senate. It will be seen, therefore, that the States, acting in a 
body and functioning through a three-fourths vote, possess no 
higher right, no power more fundamental, than the right and 
power of molding the Federal Constitution. And yet certain 
Senators, in the name of State rights, are about te vote to 
deprive the States of the most sacred and most distinctive 
right they possess. To the States, as eoequal units of an in- 
separable whole, acting through a three-fourths majority, be- 
longs alone the right to say whether the Federal suffrage 
amendment shall become a part of the Constitution. The 
Senator who denies them that prerogative is a usurper of their 
functions and a despoiler of their rights. 
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A Senator who refuses to allow the States to consider a con- 
stitutional amendment not only violates their basic privilege, 
but also repudiates another right of most sacred quality, the 
right of petition. One of the pillars of human freedom is the 
right to appeal for redress of grievances to the tribunal having 
the power to grant relief. This right was guaranteed in the 
Magna Charta. It was reaffirmed in the articles of the Commons. 
in the case of the seven bishops, and in the Bill of Rights of 
1689. Millions of people are asking Congress for the opportunity 
of petitioning the States, the only tribunal having authority to 
grant the desired relief, to adopt the Federal suffrage amend- 
ment. The Senator who refuses this prayer of millions of the 
American people ignores and violates.one of their fundamental 
rights, namely, the right of petition. 

Let me refer here to the report of the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor on the first nation-wide prohibition amend- 
ment nearly 40 years ago, introduced by Senator Blair, of New 
Hampshire. Senator George, of Mississippi, was a member of 
that committee, and no profounder student of the Constitution 
ever occupied a seat in the United States Senate. He was an 
unqualified antiprohibitionist. And yet, he and other anti- 
prohibitionist members of the committee joined in a favorable 
report on the nation-wide prohibition amendment, a report which 
contains one of the clearest expositions of the amending clause 
in congressional annals. The report states that some of its sign- 
ers would vote against the ratification of the amendment after 
its submission. The report states that the method provided by 
the Constitution for its own peaceful amendment would be de- 
stroyed by failure to submit. 

The report states that refusal to submit would be a denial of 
the right of petition. It states that the changes in the Consti- 
tution made indispensable by the development of the Nation can 
only be peacefully accomplished by a judicious and liberal exer- 
cise of the power of Congress to propose amendments to the 
States upon the petition of those who desire to be heard in the 
great court of the people, exercising their sovereignty through 
the States as in the formation of the Constitution. The report 
adds that but for the belief in the conventions of the States that 
opportunity to amend the Constitution would be most liberally af- 
forded by Congress in accordance with the forms provided in that 
instrument, the original ratification never would have been 
obtained. 

Mr. President, if I were opposed to the Federal suffrage amend- 
ment on its merit I would nevertheless vote to submit it to the 
States in order that they might exercise their exclusive right to 
consider changes in the Constitution they created. 

But Senators say that one State ought not to say what another 
State may do; that Texas, for instance, ought not to say what 
Maine may do, That is not the proposition involved in the 
Federal suffrage amendment. The proposal is that three-fourths 
or more of the States may say what all the States shall do in 
the matter of this amendment to the Federal Constitution. 

John ©. Calhoun, the chief apostle of State rights, said that 
the right of three-fourths of the States to bind all the States 
in amending the Constitution was in no way inconsistent with 
their sovereignty. 

In his famous reply to Webster on February 26, 1833, he said: 

In connection with this point the Senator, to prove that the Consti- 
tution is not a compact, asserts that it is wholly independent of the 
State, and pointedly declares that the States have not a right to touch 
a halir of its head; and this with that provision in the Constitution that 
three-fourths of the States have a right to alter, change, amend, or 
even to abolish it staring him in the face. 

Later, in the same address, he said: 


The plain state of the facts as regards our Government is that these 
ve a by compact to exercise their sovereign boets jointly, 

stated, and that for this purpose they have ratified the com- 
pact in their soverelgn capacity, thereby making it the constitution of 
each State, in no wise distinguished from their own separate constitu- 
tions, but in the superadded obligation of compact—of faith mutually 
pledged to each other. In this Con 8 — they ve stipulated. among 
other things, that it may be amended by three-fourths of the States— 
that is, they have conceded to each other by compact the right to add 
new powers or to subtract old by the consent of t proportion of the 
States without requiring, as otherwise would have been the case, the 
consent of all—a modification no more inconsistent with their sover- 
eignty than any other contained in the compact. In fact, the provi- 
sion to which I allude furnishes strong evidence that the sovereignty is, 
as I contend, in the States severally, as the amendments are effected 
not by any one three-fourths, but by any three-fourths of the States, 
indicating that the sovereignty is in each of the States. 


Here let me say that the right on the part of three-fourths of 
the States to adopt amendments to the Federal Constitution was 
established by the votes of Southern States. While the conven- 
tion of the States which framed the Constitution was in progress 
it was moved that three-fourths of the States be given the power 
to amend. A motion was made to strike out “ three-fourths” 
in order that the consent of all the States might be necessary. 
The motion to strike out was rejected, every Southern State vot- 


Ing to reject. Then n motion was made that no State without 
its consent should be affected in its internal police, or in the 
matter of equal representation in the Senate. This motion was 
likewise rejected, every Southern State, except Delaware, voting 
to reject. Later a motion prevailed to the effect that no State 
without its consent should be deprived of equal representation 
in the Senate. It will be noted that without the votes of the 
Southern States the idea of three-fourths of the States control- 
ling all in the matter of amendments to the Constitution would 
have been rejected and the United States would have been not 
an organic union but a loose alliance of independent countries, 
an alliance that would have broken under the first serious strain. 
Let nobody assert, therefore, that the adoption of the suffrage 
amendment would be contrary to the historic southern view of 
the Constitution. 

Sir, there are numerous instances in the Constitution where 
the States in their collective creative capacity expressly pro- 
hibited a single State from doing certain things. The Constitu- 
tion provides that no State shall have any other than a republi- 
can form of government; that no State shall make any treaty or 
alliance; that no State shall coin money or make anything ex- 
cept gold and silver coin a legal tender; that no State shall pass 
any bill of attainder or ex post facto law or law impairing the 
obligation of contracts; that no State shall grant any title of 
nobility; that no State shall maintain the slave traffic; that no 
State shall abridge the privilege of any citizen of the United 
States or deny him the right to vote on account of race, color, 
or previous condition of servitude; that no State shall deprive 
any person of life, liberty, or property without due process of 
law; that no State shall deny to any person the equal protec- 
tion of the law. Is there anything revolutionary in saying that 
no State shall deny the right to vote on account of sex? 

The issue embodied in the Federal suffrage amendment was 
not the constitutional issue of the American Civil War. At no 
time during the Civil War or during the controversies preceding 
that war was it ever seriously claimed by any appreciable num- 
ber of people that slavery could not have been abolished by the 
orderly process of amending the Federal Constitution, if the 
votes of three-fourths of the States could have been secured 
for abolition. Nor will the laws of any State growing out of 
the race question be disturbed by the Federal suffrage amend- 
ment. These laws have no relation to the question of sex, and 
the decisions of the United States Supreme Court upholding 
their constitutionality would not be affected by the adoption 
of the suffrage amendment. 

At this point let me submit two inquiries. With what con- 
sistency may we proclaim our devotion to the people's rule if 
we refuse to permit the American people to consider a change 
in their own organic law? With what consistency may we an- 
nounce our love of freedom if we continue to deny political 
liberty to half our own population? Have not women earned 
the right to a place by the side of man in determining the poli- 
cies of government? She is at his side on the battle fields of 
Europe. She is filling the places in industry left vacant by his 
departure for the front. In the vital task of conserving every 
resource of this Republic she is taking a vital part. Without 
her the war for democracy and humanity would long ago have 
been lost. Shall she have no voice in the Government she has 
saved? Her hand is skillful enough to wield the surgeon’s knife. 
It is powerful enough to till the fields, to fashion guns and shells, 
to guide an ambulance or drive a truck. It is magical enough 
to soften agony, to soothe distress, to temper pain. Is it too 
feeble or too unworthy to hold the ballot? 

It doesn’t unsex her tp toll in a factory, 
Minding the looms from the dawn thi the night; 
To deal with a school full of children refractory 
Doesn't unsex her in anyone's sight; 
Work in a store—where her back . inhumanly— 
Doesn't unsex her at all, you will note; 3 


But think how exceedin rough and unwomanly 
Woman would be if she happened to vote! 


To sweat in a laundry that's torrid and torrider 
Doesn't subtract from her womanly charm ; 

And scrubbing the flags in an echoing corridor 

n't unsex her—so where is the harm? 

It doesn't unsex her to nurse us with bravery, 
Lo death's hand from Its grip on the throat; 

But, ah, how the voices grow quivery, quavery, 

Wailing, “Alas, ‘twill unsex her tò vote!“ 


She’s feminine still when she juggles the crockery, 
Bringing you blithely the order you give; 
Toll in a sweatshop, where life is a mockery, 
Just for the pittance on which she can live 
That doesn't seem to unsex her a particle. 
“Labor is noble — so somebody wrote 
But ballots are known as a dangerous article, 
Woman’s unsexed if you give her the vote! 


Nearly 30 yenrs have passed since woman suffrage was first 
established in an American State. To-day she is voting in 19 
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States; which represent more than a third of the Eleetoral Col- 
lege, and in no jurisdiction where she has exercised suffrage 
any appreciable time has there: been a serious suggestion. of 
repeal. Woodrow Wilson, prophet and evangel of werld democ- 
racy, bas said that we should pass the Federal suffrage amend- 
ment as u duty to the women ef America and of the world. 

The United States Senate is on trial before the courts: of all 
humanity. Will it refuse the American people, acting through 
the American States, acting through the channels they have 
themselves established, the right to mold their own Government? 
Will it prevent them, througl: a distorted and imperialistic con- 
ception of the mere function of submission, from considering the 
question of embodying in their own organic law a new charter 
of freedom, the extension of political liberty to millions of the 
human race? If so, then let it be said, in sorrow and humilia- 
tion, that in a land dedicated to democracy the American Senate 
has lifted, so far as this question is concerned, the black banner 
of u consummate despotism. 


THE NATION’S DEBT TO LABOR. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, much has been said in both 
Houses of Congress lately and much has been written since this 
war began about the alleged unpatriotic attitude of labor toward 
the war. Whenever there is a strike we hear that all strikes 
sucht to be prohibited by law regardless of the facts surrounding 
the strike; that all manual and skilled laborers. ought to be 
banded Into an industrial army by the Government and forced 
to work, and that anyone who strikes, whether in a just cause 
er not, should be placed up against a wall before a firing squad 
and shot; in other words, so far as labor is concerned, we ought 
to establish, contrary to our Constitution and laws, involuntary 
servitude in this country. I am opposed to these pernicious 
doctrines. We should not have strikes during this war. At 
the same time I am opposed to the conditions of labor and the 
seale of pay that produce strikes. When we do away with the 
evils of one we must in fairness do away with the injustice and 
eftentimes inhumanity of the other. 

Ot course there have been some strikes since the war began 
which perhaps ought not to have occurred. Perhaps there have 
been some statements from labor leaders which ought never to 
have been made; there are some organiaztions like the I. W. W. 
that ought to be effaced; but on behalf of American labor, both 

i and unorganized, I want to say that, taken as a whole, 
no part of our citizenship has been more patriotic, more efficient 
in its efforts, or more effective in results: in the prosecution of 
this war than has labor. 

It is easy enough for those of us who do not labor with our 
hands to sit back and eriticize. It is easy enough to abuse labor 
with our lips and besmireh it with our pens. But what are the 
fruits? The Saviour of mankind once said: “By their fruits 
ye shall knew them.” Let us measure the attitude of labor in 
this war by its fruits. 

Take ships as an illustration. We are building te-day ships 
at the rate of perhaps 6,000,000 tons per year. Unless we did 
this we could not even take part in this war, for our atrocious 
enemy, by his savage use of his infamous and diabolical sub- 
marines, would soon have all our ships sunk. We are obliged 
to build ships faster than the enemy can sink them. We speak- 
ers, we Congressmen, we newspaper writers, we: hired men in 
high places whe spend the people’s: money as captains of industry 
éxelaim at the top of our voices that we build those ships. 


What a travesty upon truth! 

Labor builds those ships. It is labor that in sweat and grime 
and mud digs the raw materials from the bowels of the earth, 
It is labor that burns, toils, and sweats at the furnaces and at 
the forges to make these raw materials fit for service. It is 
labor that, with brawn and muscle and skill, fells the trees in 
the forest, turns them into logs and lumber, and finally manu- 
factures them to fit them to become a part of the finished vessel. 
It is labor, skilled, patient, plodding, working day’ by day, that 
rivets and serews and nails and mortises the various parts and 
materials into a completed whole. Thus we see that the com- 
pleted ship is the product of labor. 

Ah, only those who know what it means to earn their bread 
by the sweat of their faces can. know the hard and cruel grind 
on the lives and souls and bodies of those wlio actually do the 
toil. It is easy for a great captaim of industry to say, when a 
ship is completed, “I have finished another ship.“ But such is 
not the fact. On the contrary, laber has finished that ship, and 
the smallest element of actual toil in it is that of the man who 
sometimes unthoughtedly says, “I built it.” To labor is due 
99 per cent of the completed result. 

In mentioning captains of industry in this way F do not desire 
to minimize their services or reflect upon them. All honor to 
them fer the good work they are doing. All honor to men of 


wealth and brains who are doing so much for our country in 
these days of her peril. But they ouglit not te claim all the credit, 
If they do their part well, then they are oniy doing the same 
thing that the laboring man is doing when he does his part well. 
The laborer is: worthy of his hire: He is entitled to his share 
of praise for the splendid war work that is now being accom- 
plished in our beloved: country. It:is:not- right to hold up labor 
as a body to seorn and contempt and. criticism. because some one 
or more of them do not do as we think is right any more than 
it would be to denounce all captains of industry and all men with 
money as thieves: and robbers and for lack of patriotism: because 
some of them are insolent and corrupt profiteers, robbing. their 
Goverment right and left 

And as in the case of ships, so it is with: practically all tho rest 
of our war services and war activities. All our munitions of 
war—the bullets, the cannon, the shells, the: guns, the: machine 
guns, the rifles, the railroads, the: rolling stock, the clothing, the 
uniforms, the cantonments, the war vessels, tho foed. for our 
Armies and for our people—are manufactured or produced by 
the unremitting and patriotic toil of labor: The world can never 
know the weariness, the wear and teur om mind and: soul and 
body, of the individnais composing ndor: who, hour by hour and 
day by day, in all kinds of weather; im heat and in cold, in rain 
and in snow, by their indefatigable efforts: gather up all of these 
materials and make them ready for war service. 

It is labor that fills our warehouses witlu food and ra mate- 
rials of every deseription. It is labor that moves these materials 
over the railroads of the land. It is labor that unloads. them 
from the railroad cars and reloads them on our ships. It is labor 
that takes: care of them and handles them in their perons jour- 
neys across the seas, that unloads them on the other side; and 
again reloads them in other cars made by labor. It is: labor 
that transports them to the camps for our soldiers. 

Ah, and more than that, when all this is done, it fs labor's 
sons, im the largest degree, who actually use these materials on 
the field of battle. It is labor's sons who bear the brunt of the 


fight. 

We constantly hear criticisms that we have to pay labor too 
much, that the demands of labor are extortionate, and: that the 
Government ought to fix the price of labor. The wur haus raised 
the price of everything several fold. Why should any man be- 
grudge the poor man, who labors with his hands, a corresponding 
increase in price of his daily toil? If he should not receive a 
great increase in his wages he could not, under present prices, 
even feed himself, much less feed his family and clothe and edu- 
eate his children. The war has brought untold profits to the 
manufacturers, to those engaged im trade and commerce; and 
even to those engaged in production. Why should: any man. be- 
grudge prosperity to the laboring man, who brings about pras- 
perity for all others? 

A gentleman came: into my: office the other day and said that 
Congress: ought te take steps at once: to: reguinté the price of 
labor. As am argument against the alleged awful present con- 
ditions: as to labor, he said he was passing through North Caro- 
Una on his way up and had pointed out to him a 14 or 15 year 
old girl, with hair hanging down her back, who was getually 
making $25 a week in a cotton factory, where ordinarily a eliild 
of that kind could be employed at $3 or $4 a week. I asked 
if she was not a skilled laborer: He said, yes, he had been told 
that she had the nimblest fingers that were known lu thnt fac- 
tory; that she had tremendous powers of concentration; she had 
great physical endurance, and was possessed of a fine character. 
But during this time of our country’s troubles that while she 
was using all to the uttermost yet she was making for herself 
$25 a week. She was profiteering! My friend. did not seem to 
be struck with the fact that a young girl was at work in that 
faetory when she ought to have been going to school. His aston- 
ishment came from her being permitted to earn se large a wage. 
What au awful catastrophe—a little girl making $25 a week in 
war times in the dust and dirt of a cotton factory! Indeed. it 
might. be. true that her employer was making $2 where the 
child made $1 out of her owm labor, but the child ought to be 
forbidden: by law to reeeive so large a wage: There is no limit 
fixed. by law on the profits of her employer, but. Congress should 
legislate a limit to her wage, and thereby her employer could 
receive more. I subseribe to no such doctrine. No doubt a child 
of such tender years should be prohibited from working in tint 
faetory at all. But if she is permitted to work there and ean 
earn: $25 a: week at it Lam proud of her, and proud of conditions 
which have brought about the payment of such a wage. AMI 
honor to that splendid American child, and may her wage 
increase. 


I thank God that this war has—awful as it is—at least given 
some of those who teil am opportunity to better their condition 
There may be individuabinstances ofhortcomings and fnilures, 
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but as a whole labor is doing its full part by this war. I am 
proud that, under this Democratie administration, labor is not 
being crowned with thorns nor crucified on a cross of gold. I 
take pride in the fact that it is bravely in every avenue of trade 
and commerce, of industry and productiton, fighting the battles 
of our common country just as its sons, in tremendous num- 
bers, are fighting our battles on the bloody fields of France. 
Instead of criticizing, instead of abusing it, we ought to reach 
out a helping hand to it and lift it upward and onward to higher, 
better, and nobler things, thanking God that in this time of 
America's troubles we have a system of labor that has accom- 
plished so much. Let us be fair to the men who labor with their 
hands and commend them for the good they are doing. Before 
it is over there will be glory enough in this war for all patriotic 
Americans of high and low degree. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I appreciate the eloquent 
speech of the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR], 
in which he points to the fact that the laboring men of our 
country are honorably bearing a conspicuous part in sending 
men and material to the front. 

The newspapers for the past week or two have brought us 
news of a most encouraging nature. The events of the past 
three days have brought immortal renown to our arms. Im- 
perishable glory will rest upon American arms for victories that 
valorous American troops have won already. A new luster, if 
luster indeed could be added, has been placed upon American 
traditions of courage, and it must not be forgotten that a large 
proportion of these men are men who were taken from the ranks 
of labor, and they are fighting cheerfully and with a bravery 
beyond the range of eulogy in defense of civilization. 

I wish to ask the indulgence of the Senate for a minute while 
I read an editorial from the Washington Post, of this city, en- 
titled “America’s unfolding power.” I can not refrain at this 
time from recalling the jeremiads that were chanted so inveter- 
ately in this Chamber in the weary days of last.winter when 
icicles were hanging on the walls, and many doleful and lugubri- 
ous voices here stated that the Secretary of War was not speed- 
ing the work, that there was inefficiency in the War Department. 

The repulse of our enemy is a sufficient answer as to whether 
or not there is inefficiency. 

Results alone are all that can speak or ought to spe- k. 

This editorial was published on Sunday, August 4 1918, in 
the Washington Post: 


AMERICA’S UNFOLDING POWER, 


Honest criticism necessaril 
achievements of the War 


enemy. 

These plans are now in process of execution. They are magnificent. 
That is, they are proportionate to the stren of this Nation, unhesi- 
uning in their recognition of unwelcome problems and adequate in their 
solution of them, and commensurate with the needs of the tremendous 
arag that confronts the country, No incompetent Secretary of 
War could have shaped and perfected such plans as these. The re- 
sponsibility involved in actually approving the age and directing their 
execution would have appalled a timid or weak executive. Mr. Baker 
has given proof that he possesses the qualities most requisite in a 
Secretary of War, and only persistent ignorance or malice would deny 
him the credit that belongs to his achievements. 

It now appears that Gen. Pershing has under his own command 
1,000,000 men, apart from the American forces brigaded with the 

ritish Army. Eight American divislons, commanded by American 
officers, are operating in the present battle area. Little wonder that 
the Germans lost heart, after sending their choicest troops to punish 
the Americans, only to see them fall before the men from the New 
World. If the first million Americans can 
allied arm, 


thought. 

is the President of the United States. 

Sea ig have increased, until he towers among men as the chief 
gur, 


the Nation has seen the United States Arm 
border column into a steel. 


over Amer 


assist President Wilson and Secretary Raker by every means that comes 
to hand. Let the army at home be as sternly bent upon victory or death 
as the boys at the front. Let the country tune its heartbeats to the 
pulsations that surge through the hearts of our boys in France, Let the 

pathy of the people be made palpable to the President and his ad- 
visers, so that spat i feel behind every act the Irresistible and fatal 
power of this Nation. 


THE COAL SITUATION. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, on Thursday last 
I was making some remarks regarding the conl situation when 
the hour of 2 o'clock arrived, and the Senate necessarily ad- 
journed. I have felt that it would not be out of place to make 
a further brief statement regarding the coal situation in the 
country. We all realize, of course, that carrying on the war 
successfully depends in a great measure upon the production of 
coal. As best indicating the increased necessities for the pro- 
duction of coal, we can refer to the production which existed In 
this country prior to the beginning of the war in Europe and the 
estimated necessities of the country at the present time. 

The coal production of the country should be considered with 
reference to anthracite and bituminous separately. Anthracite 
coal is, of course, used principally in domestic consumption. 
Prior to the war the annual consumption of anthracite was 
about eighty-two or eight-three million tons per annum. That 
has been increased during the late period of the war to about 
100,000,000 tons. That increase in the output of anthracite 
coal for domestic uses has been occasioned largely by the 
influx of population into the congested centers of the North- 
east and of the Middle Atlantic States where the industries en- 
gaged in producing for the war are more numerous. 

The increase of population of the New England and Middle 
Atlantic States by reason of the war, it has been estimated, is 
nearly five million people, and, of course, that additional popu- 
lation must be kept warm. The means of Keeping warm is prin- 
cipally by the use of anthracite coal. So the output of anthra- 
cite coal for those purposes has necessarily increased, and the 
anthracite mines are working practically at their full capacity. 
The result is that this year it is planned for New England to 
get about 17 per cent more anthracite coal than she did last 
year or the year before, and the Middle Atlantic States about 13 
per cent more. In order to make up this additional amount for 
these particular sections of the country, it has been necessary 
to curtail the use of anthracite in the Middle West and in sec- 
tions where bituminous coal is readily available. 

This amount of anthracite, which has been increased from 
about 82,000,000 tons to 100,000,000 tons, has been produced 
with a very much less number of laborers than in former years. 
In 1915 the number of laborers in the anthracite mines of the 
country was about 176,000, At the present time, with an output 
nearly 25 per cent greater, the number of laborers is only about 
145,000, indicating, of course, the patriotism of the laboring men 
of this country in the anthracite mines, They do not have the 
number of holidays now that they had. They work more hours 
aday. The output per man is much greater. I think the country 
owes a feeling of gratitude to the laborers of the country who 
are working in the anthracite mines, and what I have said in 
regard to the anthracite mines is true, relatively speaking, with 
respect to bituminous mines. 

So it seems to me that the anthracite situation is being reason- 
ably cared for. It is true that some anthracite is used in pro- 
duction, but comparatively little more would be used if they 
had it, For that reason it is important that everybody should 
be concerned in saving anthracite wherever it is possible, be- 
cause every ton saved means that many tons less necessary to be 
mined and that many tons less necessary to be shipped. 

In conserving the use of coal you conserve the labor in the 
mine and you conserve the labor and expense of transportation, 
and enable that energy to go into the lines of activity necessary 
to carry on the war. 

With respect to the bituminous coal situation, prior to the 
European war for some few years the consumption of bituminous 
coal was practically stabilized around about 450,000,000 tons a 
year. In 1916 the production of bituminous coal was about 
502,000,000 tons. The next year, while the estimated demand was 
for about 600,000,000 tons, the actual output was 554,000,000 
tons, showing an increase last year of bituminous coal of more 
than 50,000,000 tons. 

As indicating the increasing necessities of the country, the 
estimated requirements of the country of bituminous coal for 
the current coal year, extending from April 1 of this year to 
April 1 of next year, are 635,000,000 tons, showing the enormous 
expanse of the industries of the country which are using bitu- 
minous coal. It is, an index ef the extent to which we are put- 
ting our energy into the war, the increased activities of the 
country. 

Every ship that is constructed at the shipyards requires 5 
tons of coal for 1 ton of ship, and when we are increasing our 
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merchant marine and our war vessels we must necessarily in- 
crease the quantity of coal. So the country is increasing its 
demand, and the output of coal, I may say, is increasing to meet 
those demands. 

It is true that there is an appeal being made to the country 
to conserve the use of coal. Thousands and thousands of tons 
are wasted in the 250,000 boilers of the country because of the 
unskilled way in which it is fed into the furnaces and because 
of the poorly constructed furnaces themselves. Other thousands 
of tons are wasted in the way that the coal is consumed in the 
homes or in the heating appliances of the country. So it is 
necessary to conserve the use of coal wherever it can be done, 
and the Fuel Administration is appealing to the country to 
conserve the use of coal so that there may be beyond peradven- 
ture an ample supply for the industries which are making an 
output for the conduct of the war. As I have already said with 
reference to anthracite, whenever you save any coal in the home 
or any coal in the furnace you save the labor and the trans- 
portation for other necessary purposes. 

Of course, as we all know from statements in the papers of 
the country, coal is being conserved by taking it away from 
what may be designated nonessential industries. The quantity 
of coal allotted to breweries has been decreased materially. 
The quantity of coal for other purposes of a similar nature, or 
even of a less essential character in the opinion of some, bas 
extended throughout the country, and every effort is being made 
to conserve the use of bituminous coal. But assuming the 
necessities for bituminous coal during this coal year to be 
635,000,000 tons, I want to give some ray of hope to the con- 
sumers of the country that they may reasonably expect to have 
a reasonable supply for use in a reasonable way. 

In April, 1918, the bituminous coal mines produced about 
43,023,000 tons as against 42,300,000 tons in April of last year. 
In May the production was 46,890,000 as against 47,551,000 in 
May, 1917. In June, 1918, the production was 60,117,000 as 
against 47,753,000 in June, 1917. The total production for the first 
13 weeks of the coal year ended June 29, 1918, was 150,030,000, 
The same period in 1917 produced only 137,307,000. In June, 
1918, bituminous coal production first reached the high weekly 
average of 12,500,000. But this record was promptly upset in 
the week of July 13, when the bituminous coal mines turned 
out 13,243,000 net tons. 

This weekly production was approximately 1,031,000 net tons, 
or 8 per cent, above the average weekly requirements of 
12,211,500, which the Fuel Administration has estimated as nec- 
essary to satisfy this year’s war demand. However, the average 
weekly production for the coal year to July 13 is estimated 
at 11,568,000 net tons, or 5.3 per cent behind the weekly re- 
quirements. In order to make up the deficit it will be necessary 
to have approximately 10 more weeks of production equivalent 
to that of July 13, or a production of 12,472,000 net tons during 
each of the 37 remaining weeks in the coal year ending March 
31, 1919. At the end of the week ended July 20 production for 
the year was 8,912,500 tons behind the requirements. 

These figures, it seems to me, demonstrate that the produc- 
tion of coal is practically reaching the point where it can be 
said that the actual requirements of the country are being met. 
The question of domestic supply, in my opinion, is cared for, 
and the only difficulty which can possibly arise may come from 
the fact that some of the nonessential industries of the country 
will not be permitted to get all the coal which they would like 
to have. The domestic consumption of the country, it seems to 
me., is well in hand, and it also appears that the manufacturing 
interests of the country which are necessary at this time are 
likewise well in hand. 

Judging from some remarks which have been made on the 
floor of the Senate it seems that the method of mining the coal 
and transporting it is not universally understood. It is almost 
the invariable custom in the business of coal mining to load 
the coal directly from the mine upon the railroad car. Places 
for the storage of mined coal are not provided, and, except in 
rare instances, can not be provided. It thus becomes evident 
that the output of coal depends upon the transportation pro- 
vided, transportation being the measure of the output from the 
mine. All that I have previously said as to the increased output 
of coal indicates in a relative degree the increased transporta- 
tion provided by the railroads of the country. This remarkable 
showing as to increased delivery of coal by the railroads indi- 
cates that the railroad situation with reference to coal is like- 
wise well in hand. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The morning business is closed 
and the Senate stands adjourned until 12 o’clock on Thursday 
next. 

Thereupon the Senate (at 1 o'clock and 30 minutes p. m.) 
adjourned until Thursday, August 8, 1918, at 12 o’clock meridian, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, August 5, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

We lift up our hearts unto Thee, O God, our Heavenly Father, 
source of all our strength, courage, wisdom, and purity. Im- 
part unto us, we beseech Thee, of these gifts sufficient unto our 
daily needs, that with all diligence and perseverance we may 
do whatsoever our hand findeth to do, with unswerving fidelity 
to truth and justice. 

We bless Thee for the victory of our arms in the great battle 
upon which the eyes of the world are centered. May it be fol- 
lowed up with greater victories, that the enemies of civilization 
may be driven back from the lands they have sought to destroy, 
that final victory may come and peace be restored to a sorrowing 
world; and all glory and honor be Thine, in the Name of the 
Prince of Peace. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, August 1, 1918, 
was read and approved. x 

SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE ON THURSDAY NEXT. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair designates the genfleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Krrcuin] to act as Speaker pro tempore 
on Thursday next. t 

ADJOURNMENT UNTIL THURSDAY NEXT. t 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn until Thursday. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 12 o'clock and 4 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Thursday, August 8, 
1918, at 12 o'clock noon. 


i 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 7 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DENT: A bill (H. R. 12731) amending the act enti- 
tled “An act to authorize the President to increase temporarily 
the Military Establishment of the United States,” approved 
May 18, 1917; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. KELLEY of Michigan: Petition of R. E. Willson and 
38 other residents of Oakland County, Mich., indorsing House 
bill 10266, a bill to provide for the substitution of the oath re- 
quired of enlisted men for the oath required of officers in order 
to relieve those who object on conscientious grounds to the oath 
prescribed by law for officers; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. RANDALL: Petition of citizens of Long Beach, Cal., 
asking repeal of magazine zone postal rates as enacted in the 
revenue law of 1917; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


SENATE. 
Tuourspay, August &, 1918. 


The Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: : 

Almighty God, Thou hast placed in large measure the responsi- 
bility for the happiness and freedom and peace of the world in 
our hands. The course of civilization for many generations may, 
depend upon the fidelity with which we perform the tremendous 
task that now challenges us in the world field, and we turn to 
Thee at the beginning of this day for inspiration and knowledge 
and grace, that we may justify our place of leadership in the 
sight of God and of men, and may perform our task under the 
guidance and the blessing of God. To this end we pray Thee 
to guide us this day in the discharge of every duty, and may it 
all be done for Thy glory. For Christ’s sake. Amen, 

NAMING A PRESIDING OFFICER. 


The Assistant Secretary (Henry M. Rose) read the following 

communication : 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
August 8, 1918. 
To the Senate: 

Being temporarily absent from the Senate, I appoint Hon, Jonn II. 
BANKHEAD, a Senator from the State of Alabama, to perform the duties 
of the Chair during my absence, 

WILLARD SAULSBURY, 
President pro tempore, 


1918. 


Mr. BANKHEAD thereupon took the chair as Presiding Officer. 
The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the proceed- 
ings of Monday last, when, on request of Mr. Smoor and by 
unanimous consent; the further reading was dispensed with and 
the Journal was approved. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I present a memorial of 
citizens of the town of Chehalis, Wash., asking that some ade- 
quate means be devised by the Federal Government for dealing 
with those citizens who refuse to assist and so in a passive way 
oppose the conduct of the war as to subscriptions for liberty 
bonds and other necessary war measures, It is a very excel- 
lent memorial, and I ask that it be filed and preserved in the 
archives of the Senate. 

The EDANA OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered, 

Mr. POINDEXTER, I also present a petition from a large 
number of citizens of Spokane, Wash., praying the Government 
to estublish certain military ranks for nurses who are serving 
in the Army of the United States or in hospitals maintained by 
the Army of the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The petition will be referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. NELSON presented a telegram in the nature of a memo- 
rial from Mrs. Mittie C. Hubbard, of Mankato, Minn., remon- 
strating against a tax on musical instruments, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Minnesota, 
relative to tax exemption of farm-loan bonds, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 


BILL INTRODUCED. 


Mr. SHAFROTH introduced a bill (S. 4860) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Francis S. Prouty; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, several days ago there oc- 
curred here in the city what seems to me was an unseemly pro- 
test on the part of the organization known as the National 
Woman's Party. In this protest, published on their banners 
and exhibited in one of our parks, it is said: 

We protest against the continued disfranchisement of American 
women, for which the President of the United States is responsible. 

We deplore the weakness of the President in permitting the Senate 
— oie itself with the Prussian Reichstag by denying democracy to the 

Mr. President, this criticism of the President is so unfair and 
unjust and untrue that I think it ought to be condemned hy 
everyone. I am, as everyone knows, a strong advocate of 
woman suffrage. I voted for the national amendment while 
I was a Member of the House. I believe in it thoroughly. I am 
going to vote for it again when it comes up in the Senate. 
This kind of criticism coming from any body of our women 
seems to me to be very hurtful, indeed, to the cause of suffrage. 
It is an uncalled-for and wanton insult to the man who is doing 
more for the suffrage amendment than-perhaps anyone else in 
this country. 

It will be recalled that as early as June 7 last the President 
wrote a very strong letter to Mrs, Catt, of the woman suffrage 
party, in which he set out fully his views and his attitude on this 
question and his very favorable attitude on the question. Later 
on in a letter addressed to my colleague, Senator SHIELDS, 
which has been published in all the papers, he reiterated and 
reaffirmed his advocacy of the pending suffrage amendment. 
Even later than that he wrote a letter to the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Bam] and put the question again strongly before 
that Senator and before the American people. That letter, as 
well as the others, perhaps was published about the time it was 
written. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS. I trust the Senator does not confuse the or- 
ganization, of which Mrs. Catt is president, with the outfit which 
had one of its periodic outbreaks on the streets a few days ago. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not at all, but I merely mentioned the 
fact that the President wrote to Mrs. Catt, a distinguished suf- 
fragist, and if my language bore the meaning to the Senator 
he suggests I want to change it. 

Mr. THOMAS. No. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I merely mentioned it because the letter of 
the President of June 7, 1918, was written to Mrs. Catt. 
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Mr. THOMAS. No; it did not convey that impression to me. 
My reason for interrupting the Senator was that I thought pos- 
sibly those reading the Senator’s remarks would confuse the 
regular organization, which has represented the cause of woman 
suffrage and represented it ably and sanely and well for a great 
many years, with this so-called National Woman’s Party, the 
principal object of whose officials in my judgment is to seek 
the notoriety given to their actions by the press and sometimes by 
ourselves in outlining and discussing it. 

Mr. McKELLAR, I thank the distinguished Senator for call- 
iny my attention to the difference, in which opinion and state- 
ment I agree heartily. I think we all understand that the organi- 
zations are entirely separate and that a very great difference 
exists between the purposes of the two organizations. 

Mr. President, I wish to ask unanimous consent to publish in 
the Recorp the correspondence between the President and Sen- 
ator SHIELDS, and between the President and Senator Barn, as 
published in the papers, and I also ask that the editorial in the 
Washington Post of to-day entitled “Suffrage militant" be 
printed in the Record. This Post editorial so aptly puts the 
ease and so truthfully states the facts as I understand them to be 
that I trust Senators will not object to its going into the RECORD. 
I think it is nothing but fair to the President of the United States 
that these facts be put in the Recorp, so that they can not be 
misunderstood or misinterpreted or falsified. 

These representatives of the National Woman’s Party are 
simply allowing their zeal to overcome their judgment. They 
know perfectly well that the President is sincerely desirous of 
seeing the amendment adopted and is exerting the power of his 
great influence in every proper way to that end. If they do not 
know that these statements on their banners about the President 
are untrue, then those who are responsible for their being in 
Washington ought to discharge them for ignorance. Everybody 
else knows it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish to say to the Senator 
from Tennessee that I think the President's letter to Senator 
Sumps and also his letter to the Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. Barrp] have already been printed in the Reconp. There- 
fore I must object to their going in again. 

Mr. McKELLAR,. I hope the Senator will not object to the 
editorial in the Post. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will permit me just n word 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I, like the Senator from Ten- 
nessee, am heartily in favor of woman suffrage and have so 
expressed myself many times on the floor of the Senate, but I 
really can not approve of many of the demonstrations made 
in the past or the one made day before yesterday by the members 
of the National Woman’s Party. I think the Senator in making 
the request is magnifying this whole unfortunate occurrence. I 
do not believe Tuesday’s demonstration would have taken place 
if the papers would ignore such aciions. I believe, with the Sen- 
ator from Colorado [Mr. Tuomas], that the principal object of 
these demonstrations is to get publicity. I want to say to those 
good women that they are not advancing the cause of woman 
suffrage one iota, but in my opinion such actions as have taken 
place in the past have proven positively harmful. 

I have tried to harmonize their actions with their seeming 
desire for early action on the resolution, and from my point of 
view it seems to me that there can be but one of two conclusions: 
Either the securing of the object referred to by the Senator from 
Colorado or they are not prepared for the passage of the resolu- 
tion for some unknown reason. 

I hope, Mr. President, these un-American demonstrations will 
cease, for the American people are not convinced of the right- 
eousness of any cause by any such actions. I am ready at any 
time to do all in my power to bring the suffrage resolution to a 
vote in the Senate, and I also say that I do not believe that such 
actions as have taken place in the past will gain one single, soli- 
tary vote, and, if I am to judge, they will affect adversely the 
final result. I mean any action which will bring an early vote 
and a successful vote for the resolution. 

Therefore I ask the Senator from Tennessee to withdraw the 
request for printing in the RECORD. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will accept the Senator's suggestion so 
far as the publication of the correspondence with Senators if it 
has already been put in the Recorp, but I hope he will withdraw 
his objection so far as this editorial is concerned and let it go In, 
because it very aptly details just exactly what the Senator and 
I agree are the facts. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will not object if the Senator puts in the edi- 
torial as a part of his remarks. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. I will be glad to do so. 

The editorial referred to is as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Aug. 8, 1918.] 
SUFFRAGE MILITANT. 

If there Is one man in public life who is sincerely in favor of universal 
suffrage, that man is the President of the United States. From 
first he has been an advocate of woman suffrage, but he looked upon 
it as a State issue, and not one to be treated nationally. He showed 
his interest in the subject a few * a by journeying to Princeton 
to vote for a suffrage amendment to the New Jersey co: tution. 

Recently, however, the dent has taken a broader view of the 
subject and has come over to open N of the national 
amendment, His active interest has taken form in letters written 
Senators urging them to vote for the amendment and sta’ „ as hig 
opinion, that national woman suffrage should be adopted now as a war 
measure. With a full knowledge of the President’s active support of 
their cause, the National Woman’s Party inaugurated its campaign on 
Tuesday for the adoption of the suffrage amendment with a demon- 
stration in Lafayette Square, in which there was borne a banner with 
this strange device: 

“We protest against the continued disfranchisement of American 
women, for which the President of the United States is responsible. 

„We deplore the weakness of the President in permitting the Senate 
to Une, itself with the Prussian Reichstag by denying democracy to the 


le. 

peat course, the bearers of these banners were arrested and the meeting 
was dispersed, although the suffragists announce that the demonstra- 
tions are to be repeated. Perhaps it was the intense heat which 
served to warp the judgment of the enthusiastic suffragists who pub- 
licly denounced the President as the cause of the Senate's failure to 
pass the suffrage amendment. But whatever the motive, it ll be 
difficult for them to convince the public that they have any ground for 
complaint a st the President, when all who read the public prints 
are aware that he has been openly 8 among Republican as 
well as Democratic Senators in favor of the legislation desired. 

Last winter when the suffragists inaugurated their picketing cam- 
paign at the White House—a campaign which eventually involved 
arrests, prison sentences, hunger strikes, and other hysterical inci- 
dents—there were many neutrals on suffrage who contended that the 
women were doing the cause more harm than good. But sufra 
pines strength in spite of these demonstrations. The President, who 

ad more ground for personal complaint than anyone else, because his 
official home was made the storm center, declined to be prejudiced b 
the activities of the militants and came out openly for the Federa 
amendment. The impression was general among Senators and Repre- 
sentatives that the proposed legislation passed the House on its merits 
and that no vote for it was won by spgctacular methods, 

National woman suffrage is now on the verge of being submitted to the 
States for incorporation in the Federal Constitution. What the cause 
needs is snpport which will appeal to the minds of Senators who are 
wavering so that they may be influenced to change their views. Such 
arguments will not come out of unlawful assemblages or attacks upon 
the Chief Executive of the Nation. 


Mr. McKELLAR subsequently said: Mr. President, since the 
colloquy between Senator Smoor and me about the correspond- 
ence between the President and Senators Sumxrps and Bamp, 
Mr. Halsey has made an investigation of the Record and finds 
that the correspondence has not been heretofore put in the REC- 
orp. I have seen Senator Smoor and told him of this fact, and 
he does not now object to that correspondence being printed 
also. I therefore insert it into the Record. It is as follows, as 
shown in the Evening Star of July 30: 


Present Unces Woman SUFFRAGE—BELIEVES ACTION ON PENDING 
AMENDMENT WILD Have BARING ON WaAR—-Writes SENATOR 


SHIELDS, 
[By David Lawrence.] 


President Wilson is a very busy man and has a great many problems 
to decide every day, and for a long time Lode, except matters vitally 
related to the conduct of the war have occupied his mind, so it is sig- 
nificant to note the connection which President Wilson openly declares 
that he sees between the morale of the American people, thelr sincere 
adherence to democratic principles, and the passage by the United States 
Senate of the Federal amendment to enfranchise women of this country, 

The President does not share the view that woman suffrage is irrele- 
vant and extraneous at this critical period of our history, but takes the 
time to point out that America will make effective war only when she 
has been inspired by such reforms as he thinks are involved in the giv- 
ing of the ballot to the women of the United States. Incidentally, the 
President shows how 8 he desires victory in this war, for he 
says, “ We can win if we have the will to win.“ 

EXPRESSES VIEWS TO SENATOR. 

The President wrote his views in a letter to Senator SHIELDS, of Ten- 
nessee, who replied, giving his sincere objections, but the President sent 
the Tennessee Senator a second letter, and the whole correspondence, 
which is given below, reflects the whole-hearted and persistent interest 
which Mr. Wilson is showing in the fight for woman suffrage. What- 
ever doubts even the prosuffrage advocates may have had before as to 
the extent of Mr. Wilson's enth for their cause are now dispelled 
by the forcefulness of the President’s language. The correspondence, 
which is made public by Senator Sutktos, with the permission of the 
White House, follows: 


PRESIDENTS FIRST LETTER. 
The President's first letter to Senator SHIELDS : 


Tun Wits House, 
“ WASHINGTON, 

“My Dear SENATOR: I feel so deeply the possibilities latent in the 
vote which is presently to be taken in the Senate that I am taking a 
step which in ordinary circumstances I would not feel justified in 
taking and ask you very frankly if it will not be possible for you to vote 
for the amendment. feel that much of the morale of this country 
and of the world will repose in our sincere adherence to democratic 
principles—will depend upon the action which the Senate takes in this 
now critically Important matter. If it were merely a domestic ques- 
tion, or if the times were normal, I would not feel that I could make 
a direct request of sort, but the times are far from normal, the 
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fortunes of nations are so linked together, the reactions upon the 
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thought of the world are so and involve such momentous 1 

that z — me gon n e 2 my neues 8 475 5 action and 
permi earnestly ou end your in cleari 
rieh 9 difficulties which undoubtedly beset us if the 5 is not 


With much respect, sincerely, yours, Wooprow WIISsox.“ 


SENATOR SHIELDS’S RESPONSE. 
To this letter Senator SmELDS replied: 


“ UNITED STATES Senate, 
“WASHINGTON. 

“My DEAR MR, PRESIDENT: Your valued letter concerning the joint 
r proposing an amendment to the Federal Constitution favor- 

g 1 suffrage, now pending in the United States Senate, has chal- 
len. my most though ul consideration, as do all your views upon 
pen c matters. The resolution involves fundamental questions affect- 
ng the sovereignty and powers of the Federal and State Governments, 
most important and vital to the people of the State which I have the 
honor in part to represent in the United States Senate, and those of 
States with which they are closely allied in all social, economical, and 
governmental interests, upon which I have most profound convictions 
unfavorable to it, known and, I believe, approved by the great majority 
of the people of Tennessee—arrived at after full consideration of 
conditions existing when I voted against a similar one some years ago 
and those now confronting our counter: The reasons for my conclu- 
sions are those controlling the majority of my colleagues trom the 
Southern States, well known to you, and which would not be interesting 


to here restate. 
NOT REGARDED AS WAR ISSUE. 


“If I could bring 1 — 5 to belleve that the adoption of the resolution 
would contribute to the successful prosecution of the war we are now 
8 with Germany, I would unhesitatingly vote for it, because my 
whole heart and soul is involved in bringing it to a victorious issue, and 
I am willing to sacrifice everything save the honor and freedom of our 
country in alding you to accomplish that end. But I have been unable 
to do so. We can not reasonably expect the proposed amendment to be 
ratified within less than two years and the discussion of it would un- 
questionably divert the minds and energies of the Beene from the one 
great absorbing subject before us—the winning of the war—by involv- 
ng those of many States in a most bitter controversy contrary to our 
earnest desire for that unity of thought and action of the erican 
people now so imperatively required, 

“These are my sincere convictions, but out of my very high respect 
for your views I will continue to give your suggestions my most thought- 
ful and earnest consideration. 

“ With the highest respect, I am, sincerely, yours, 

“Joux K. SHIELDS.” 
REITERATES HIS VIEWS. 
On receipt of the above letter President Wilson wrote the following: 


“Tus Wurrn HOUSE, 
“ WASHINGTON. 


“My Dran Senator: Thank you very sincerely for your frank letter 
of yesterday about the suffrage amendment. I realize the bee ee of argu- 
ment that controlled your attitude in the matter, and I would not 
have written as I did if I had not thought that the passage of the 
amendment at this time was an essential psychological element in the 
conduct of the war for democracy. I am led by a single sentence in your 
letter, therefore, to write to say that I do earnestly leve that our ge- 
tion upon this amendment will have an important and immediate intin- 
ence upon the whole atmosphere and morale of the nations engaged in the 
war, and every day I am coming to see how supremely important that 
side of the whole thing is. We can win if we have the will to win. 

“ Cordially and sincerely, yours, 

“ Wooprow WILSON.” 


WOMEN PLEAD WITH SENATOR. 


Although the above correspondence took place in the early part of 
June of this year, the publication of the letters has not been possible 
until this time. @ women leaders lack only one or two votes of the 
necessary two-thirds of the Senate and are making a hard fight to persuade 
Senator SHIELDS to follow the wishes of the President. he Tennessee 
Senator is up for reelection this fall, and some of his opponents have 
declared for etn Mr. SHIELDS has given no indication as to what 
his vote finally will be. There are other Senators whose opinions are 
not known, and as soon as the Senate reconvenes t will be prompt 

ressure for a yote so that there may be a counting of noses. Every 

ay, in the opinion of the woman-suffrage supporters, brings the Federal 
amendment nearer to adoption, as they see a universal reaction due to 
woman war service and other factors which will help create a public 
opinion to insure the needed votes for the amendment, 

I can not find the letter to Senator Barnp, though I have seen 
it in some newspaper. However, the following article from 
the Washington Times shows it was written: 

PRESIDENT URGES SENATORS TO ACT ON SUFFRAGE PLAN, 

Another determined effort is to be made to get the Senate to act 
favorably on the woman's suffrage amendment. It developed to-day 
that in addition to Senator SHIELDS, President Wilson has written 
letters to other Senators 27 5 them to reverse their position and to 
vote to submit the Susan B. Anthony amendment to the people. 

According to information at the Capitol, the President has written 
to Senator Dayip Bamb, of his home State, New Jersey, asking that 
he support the amendment. It is understood to be the position of the 
administration that, inasmuch as Senator Willam ughes, whose 
death caused the vacancy to which Senator Band was named, was an 
enthusiastic advocate of suffrage, the incumbent Senator should sup- 


amendment. 
port ane Southern Senators besides Senator SHIELDS were reported to 


have been urged by the President to support suffrage when the Senate 
returns and gets down to business. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I should perhaps say nothing 
further on the subject which the Senator from Tennessee has 
brought to the attention of the Senate, Indeed, I fully share 
the view of the Senator from Utah [Mr, Smoor], that if the 
press of the country would ignore these sporadic outbreaks of 
misdirected enthusiasm there would be a complete abandonment 
of the so-called policy of direct action in a movement which is 
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of nation-wide importance. But as I am given to plainness of 
speech, let me say, Mr. President, personally I am growing weary 
of these outbreaks. I have been an advocate of woman suffrage 
for the Jast quarter of a century, and I took some active part 
in the campaign which led to its adoption 25 years ago by the 
State which I partly represent. Ever since that time I have 
consistently and constantly advocated the extension of suffrage 
to the women of the country. But if this picketing propaganda 
is to be revived, it may cause some of us—though, of course, I am 
only speaking for myself to reconsider our declared attitude con- 
cerning this amendment, a result which I am sure these women 
do not desire. Those of us who feel as I do—and I do not think 
I am alone—owe it to ourselves and to the public to sound a 
warning that the success of the amendment may be imperiled 
by a revival of this practice by the aroused antagonism of men 
who now are and have been among its advocates and supporters. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, “here endeth the first lesson.” 
What a singular thing it is to find two advocates of a cause pray- 
ing that the newspapers will not mention the conduct of the 
leaders of the cause! 

Mr. THOMAS. Will the Senator permit me? 

Mr. REED. Certainly. 

Mr. THOMAS. The people whom the Senator from Utah and 
I have criticized are not the leaders of the movement. They 
are its noisy advocates. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, if they are not the leaders it would 
be difficult to determine who are the leaders. To conclude the 
sentence I was uttering, it is a singular thing to find distinguished 
Senators who advocate the cause of woman’s suffrage practically 
declaring that the only way to keep the advocates of the cause 
from disgusting the American people and alienating their sup- 
port is by concealing from the people what in fact these leaders 
are doing. z 

The conduct referred to being that of some ladies who insisted 
upon holding a public meeting in one of the parks without per- 
mission of the authorities, this particular act was, in my opin- 
ion, the most innocuous and inoffensive of all their perform- 
ances in the vicinity of the White House. Truth to tell, I think 
there was very little occasion for the arrest of these women. Of 
course no woman is to be expected to conform to the laws that 
mere men must obey. That is an understood thing. [Laugh- 
ter.] Asa corollary of that proposition we have heretofore said 
that she should not have imposed upon her certain obligations 
that men must assume. We have never undertaken to say that 
women should be drafted into the Army or compelled to serve 
in the Navy. The reason why we have not done so is because 
there is an essential difference between men and women. We 
have also held that it is not the business of any woman to sup- 
port any man; on the other hand, we have declared that it is 
the business of each man to support some good woman. They 
do not all perform this function, but the percentage who do not 
look after some woman and support her, in whole or in part, 
is very small. The vast majority of the men of the World are 
taking care of some good women. Those failing to do so, with 
the exception of one or two distinguished Senators, do not rep- 
resent the best of mankind. [Laughter.] 

We demand that if a man and woman out walking together 
are assailed by a highwayman that the man will, if necessary, 
die in the protection of the woman. Sometimes the man proves u 
coward, but in that case the world regards him as a degenerate 
wretch. We expect if a burglar breaks into a house at night 
that the woman will do the screaming and the man will do the 
fighting. Just in proportion as each of them lives up to the 
rule, they conform to the laws of nature. [Laughter.] 

There are some things we expect of the women that are not 
demanded of men, and, thank God, they have performed those 
duties through all the ages with a fidelity and devotion that is 
sublime beyond ‘description. But they are the duties of the 
women. They have kept the home. There are some women to- 
day who think that that is an ignoble calling. Just in pro- 
portion as there are such women the demonstration is the more 
complete that those women at least never ought to be per- 
mitted to vote. The woman who thinks that the keeping of the 
home is beneath her and beneath her sex is not fit to vote-and 
is not fit for anything else. It is the noblest attribute of hu- 
manity. The mothers who bore us are to-day the highest ideals 
of our souls. 

There are some differences between men and women that 
were ordained by the Almighty and that all the cranks and 
agitators of earth can never remove. This is true whether the 
agitator appears in the form of a petticoat virago whose con- 
duct is such that the friends of woman suffrage beg that the 
newspapers will no longer mention it, or whether the agitator 
belongs to that type of male or female who thinks that all 


upon the altars of woman suffrage. 


the world must be revolutionized; everything turned upside 
down; that thinks all change means progress. 

I did not intend to do more than call attention to the sin- 
gular performance of this morning. Since I have the floor, let 
me make an appeal to men like the two Senators who express u 
feeling of nausea at the performance in the park. I repeat, I 
think it was not so fearful or bad a thing. They simply did not 
know there was any such thing, perhaps, as a statute against 
meeting in the park. I do not mean that they were ignorant 
people, but women’s minds do not much run toward keeping 
track of statutes and ordinances and regulations. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. When I finish the sentence I will be glad to yield. 
ae is the real reason why women should not be clamoring for 
the vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. REED, I do. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Does not the Senator recall that the 
head of the organization which organized that demonstration, 
in a letter which was published in the press, announced their 
plan and that the women who came here to Washington to take 
part in that program had better be prepared to be arrested? 

Mr. REED. I would not say that; but even if these ladies 
did know there was an ordinance, law, or regulation they did 
not know that they were expected to obey it, because, I repeat, 
women have always had some rights that are superior to any 
law. [Laughter.] We men have conceded it to them, and just 
as long as they remain gentle and womanly, like our mothers 
were and like most of them are going to be, in spite of all the 
agitators of the earth, we will continue to concede these rights 
to them. So the suffragist to-day has a perfect right to walk 
into any Senator's office, no matter if he is in consultation with 
a member of the Cabinet, and demand an “ immediate audience 
for just three seconds until I can talk to you, sir,“ and then stay 
there three hours and tell you four or five times during the 
course of the conversation that you are only “a brute,” “a back 
number,” “a fossil,” and “a relic of the Stone Age.” During all 
this you are expected to smile and graciously thank her for the 
compliment. [Laughter.] Ladies are not held to any laws or 
regulations or rules, 

Of course, if a man were to do the same thing under similar 
circumstances you would invite him over to the window and 
show him how many feet it is to the pavement. But you never 
think of doing that with the ladies, simply because they are 
ladies. Why should they be expected to obey the regulations 
for a city park? They only went down there to enjoy the right 
of free speech, and a woman has the right of free speech any- 
where, any time, any place, under any circumstances. Nobody 
has a right to stop her. [Laughter.] As suggested to me by 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. THomas], the eminent advocate 
of woman suffrage, a man learned in all phases of human 
knowledge and experience, you could not stop her if you tried. 
{Laughter.] Now, the Senator from Colorado repudiates this 
leadership. He says the ladies were not the real leaders. I 
inquire, Who are the real leaders? These same leaders are the 
vestal virgins who have kept the fire burning night and day 
“These are they who 
have come out of great tribulation,’ and out of county jails 
and various other places, where “they have suffered for 
righteousness’ sake.” These are the ladies who have gone up 
and down the country holding aloft the banner of purple and 
gold, not merely calling but demanding that all Congressinen 
and other public officials join them, upon pain of political ex- 
termination. These are the same ladies who are going into the 
districts of Congressmen and into the States of Senators dis- 
covering their political friends and inducing them to write that 
if they do not yield “ the one necessary vote at this time” they 
will be cast into outer darkness at the next election. 

By the way, also “ these-are they“ who are duly represented 
by candidates running in suffrage States against Senators who 
have been earnest advocates of their social cause. As I look 
around me I can see the chairs and even look in the faces of 
Senators who have been champions of the suffrage cause who 
now find the very lady lobbyists who besought their assistance 
are out in their States seeking to be elected to fill their seats in 


the Senate. l 
Blow, blow, thou winter winds; 
Thou art not so unkind 
As man’s ingratitude. 


Surely this is a mixed-up old world. I remember one Senator 
who for a time had charge of the woman suffrage bill. He is the 
most genial and kindly perhaps of all the Members of this body. 
He will on ordinary occasions accede to any reasonable request 
by a Senator, But when he had charge of the suffrage bill ju 
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his zeal he forgot all his wonted kindliness. His heart was 
stone and his face was adamant. He declined to yield a moment 
of time. He insisted that the suffrage bill was essential to the 
salvation of mankind and that therefore all matters must give 
way. 

He stood and contended, and while he contended these same 
suffragists, who are not leaders, as my friend from Colorado 
declares, but still ones who have made all of the noise and 
stirred up all this sentiment, filled these galleries like so many 
blossoms of beauty, their eyes flashing approval and their 
hands, in violation of the rules of the Senate, applauding. 
As the ladies of the far West must have applauded and ad- 
mired the Senator when in his youthful cowboy days he be- 
strode a bucking mustang and showed how he could conquer 
that particular form of wild beast, so did these suffragists now 
applaud his equally difficult verbal athletics. I doubt not his 
heart was correspondingly thrilled. Everybody knew the 
amendment was going to be beaten at that time except the Sena- 
tor in charge and the lady lobbyists who occupied the gallery. 
At their demand he went gallantly to the assault. The vote 
was taken and the amendment was defeated, whereupon the 
champion of suffrage was summoned to the Marble Room. He 
went expecting to meet his cohorts and to hear them exclaim, 
as did another celebrated individual, This is ‘the first bat- 
tle’; we will immediately organize for the second, in which 
you shall again gallantly lead us, and we will follow until on 
some glorious morning we shall behold the golden light of vic- 
tory flashing upon our banner, which you shall proudly bear 
as the next President of the United States.” That is perhaps 
what he expected to hear. This is what occurred: He was met 
by a lady of sour visage, backed by some dozen or more, whose 
smiles had frozen into lines of contempt, and he was plainly 
told that the spokesman “ had been delegated to inform him that 
the ladies fully understood that he had betrayed their cause 
and deliberately forced a vote in order that they might be 
defeat 

I wonder who are the leaders of this movement! If you 
want me to name the real leaders of it, I will say this: For 
some five or six or seven or eight or nine years, perhaps even 
longer than that, there has been a general state of unrest 
throughout the world. It has manifested itself in this country 
and in other lands. Beyond all question, at one time even 
Great Britain was reeking with the poison of socialism. In 
our own country the I. W. W.'s had begun to disseminate their 
evil doctrine and to indulge in their evil practices. Other 
organizations had taken up similar views. Then great leaders 
were found to stand sponsor for many of these ideas. I have 
in mind a lender who declared in substance and effect that. the 
courts of our country could not be trusted, and that an appeal 
from the decision of a court ought to be awarded to a public 
vote; that the judge who heard the case should not decide 
according to the precedents and the law, but ought to cast 
aside these precedents and decide according to what the 
judge believed was the right of that particular case. 

The individual who announced this startling doctrine did not 
seem to know that his policy meant the substitution of the 
will of one man for the law of the land and made free citizens 
subject to the caprice and whim of a judicial tyrant with no 
rule except his own will of the moment. 

But the undermining work went on. I have in mind muck- 
raking magazine writers who denounced almost all legislative 
bodies as composed of criminals or crooks or unworthy men. 
have in mind others who inveighed against the form of govern- 
ment in our cities and demanded that we should substitute com- 
missions for councils and mayors. I remember one of the 
advecates of that particular variety of nonsense came to my 
city and was heralded as the great apostle of progress, but be- 
fore he got out of town he was advocating the intermarriage of 
the colored and the white races. Recently one of these civic 
reformers who visited Kansas City to teach us how to govern 
ourselves has been called to account for disloyal utterances 
against the Government. 

The demands of the agitators have varied in degree, but funda- 
mentally their purpose was to undermine the confidence of the 
people in law, in courts, and in government. The vile fruitage 
of that sort of teaching has been manifested in many places. 

I recently read a pronunciamento of the Socialist Party, and I 
intend to pay more particular attention to it in the near future. 
It is enough to say that their real doctrines, if they were car- 
ried into effect, would dismantle the United States Navy, dis- 
solve the United States Army, and leave us with Germany at 
our throats, as the action of the Bolsheviki left Russia with 
Germany her master. 

This bolshevism of Russia exists in our own country and in 
England—in every country under a different name, Funda- 


mentally it is a warfare upon the precepts of civilization, on 
property rights, on government of law, upon the orderly 
course of justice. The propaganda basically denounces the 
existing order and demands a change in everything that is. 

Because of that undertow, the woman-suffrage movement 
has gained its great force. People who have been taught to 
distrust all that is are willing to accept any change that is 
offered. So they say women should vote. If you ask them what 
wrongs women have suffered and you can get a concrete state- 
ment of the wrong, you can invariably demonstrate that the 
wrong does not exist or that it is not the result of a refusal 
of the right to vote. 

If you ask them what reforms they propose to work, they are 
likely to point to the glorious laws of certain suffrage States. 
But vou can invariably point to nonsuffrage States that have 
adopted the same reforms years before they were adopted in 
the suffrage States. If you ask them what particular thing 
they propose to do, the only answer you get, in the long run, 
is that “they propose to vote,” and when you ask them what 
they propose to do with that vote they answer that “ they pro- 
pose to vote.” 

When you ask them, then, why they are not willing to go 
into the various States and ask the people of those States to 
amend their constitution or their laws giving them the right to 
vote in that particular State, what is their answer? They an- 
swer that they do not want to go to that much trouble. The 
cold truth of the matter is they very well understand that 
unless they can force suffrage upon the States the majority 
of whose people do not want suffrage they will not obtain the 
right to vote in certain States, 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Does not the Senator recognize that there 
are certain obstructions in the constitutions of the various 
States by which you do not have a fair opportunity of submit- 
ting the question, such as, for instance, in one State where 
you can not submit an amendment but once in 10 years, in an- 
other State where it has to be submitted by the votes of two 
successive legislatures, and if an intervening one does not agree 
there can be no submission? In a number of other States you 
can not amend the constitution except by a constitutional con- 
vention. By reason of all which it is impossible to submit these 
matters to the people of the States as the women would desire. 

Mr. REED. Now, the Senator has named 2 States with 
extraordinary constitutions, 2 out of 48. So far as constitu- 
tional conventions are concerned they can be called in any State 
whenever a majority of the people want them called. It is 
utterly idle to stand and argue that if a strong majority of the 
people, an active, live majority of the people, of any State want 
to amend the constitution so as to provide for woman suffrage 
it can not be secured. There is no State in this Union with any 
such law or with any such constitutional limitation as will pro- 
hibit the people of that State from changing the constitution if 
they really want a change. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President 

Mr. REED. In just one moment. It is true there are two 
or three States where the constitution requires that there shall 
be certain forms gone through with, and one of those Stutes, I 
believe, is the State of New Mexico, which has some provisions 
making it rather difficult to amend the constitution, a provision 
I contended against, but the people of New Mexico seemed to 
want it, for they wrote that kind of a constitution. I yield to 
the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I simply wanted to give the 
Senator some information in regard to that matter. The con- 
stitution prohibits the calling of a constitutional convention for 
the period of 25 years, and to amend the constitution with re- 
gard to suffrage requires three-fourths of the legislature. It 
requires that the amendment itself shall receive the favorable 
vote of two-thirds of the counties. 

Mr. REED. Yes; that is true of two or three constitutions, 
It is true of the benighted constitution of the Senator's State. 
I do not believe the Senator is responsible for those provisions 
in that constitution; but when the constitution was submitted 
here to the Senate I was one of the men who tried to amend 
it and to have those provisions taken out, But Senators have 
succeeded in referring now to two States of that kind out of 
the 48, 

The fact still remains that a majority of the people in every 
State of this Union, if we except the State of the Senator from 
New Mexico, which only recently adopted its constitution, can 
amend the constitution, and the ladies can obtain the right to 
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vote whenever they get a real majority in favor of their propo- 
sitioa, 

Mz. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, does not the Senator recog- 
nize that in order to amend the constitution you have got to 
make a paramount issue in order to get the people aroused upon 
the subject and that it is a burden which does not exist in 
ordinary matters? Instead of being 2, I am satisfied that there 
are no less than 12 or 15 States that have obstructions of a 
very serious nature to the submission of constitutional amend- 
ments. There was one in my State for a long while and that 
was that no more than one constitutional provision should be 
submitted at an election, 

Mr. REED. When was that in your constitution? 

Mr. SHAFROTH,. It was in our constitution, I think, about 


1890. 

Mr. REED. With that on your books you adopted woman 
suffrage? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. No; we amended that constitutional pro- 
vision. We did not adopt woman suffrage as a constitutional 
amendment in the first iustance. The original constitution au- 
thorized a submission to the voters of the question by any legis- 
lature, It was afterwards adopted as a constitutional amend- 
ment in Colorado. 

Mr. REED. You got it first by statute. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. We got it first by statutory submission. 

Mr. REED, Then why do you cite the constitution of Colo- 
rado? You cite the constitution of Colorado as having tied the 
hands of the people so that they could not grant woman suffrage, 
and then you tell us in the same breath that the legislature had 
a right to grant it by statute and did grant it by statute. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. No; I am simply citing as illustration 
that in most States it is required to be adopted by constitutional 
amendment. Colorado is an exception in the matter, In fact, 
it was turned down on one occasion, and was not voted at the 
time the constitution was adopted; but there are obstructions in 
a number of States, There is one State in this Union where 
there were two successive legislatures that adopted the sub- 
mission to the people, and yet, by reason of the fact that the 
secretary of state failed to publish the fact, it could not be sub- 
mitted to the people. 

Mr. REED. Exactly, and that has happened in regard to 
constitutional amendments or similar things time and again; 
some officer of the law has refused to properly carry out the 
law. But does the Senator argue seriously here in this Cham- 
ber that the Federal Government should step in and change 
the laws of the States because some State officer in some one 
State, in violation of his oath, failed to perform his duty in the 
matter of printing an amendment? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, there are some other rea- 
sons besides those. The main reason is, and it seems to me the 
Senator ought to recognize it, that it violates the fundamental 
principle of our Government, which says that the just powers 
of government are derived from the consent of the governed. 
No answer can be made to that, whether it is applied to the 
Federal Government or the State goverament. Whenever you 
do not give that right you have not a true democracy. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I have demonstrated my case. 
The Senator rose to state certain objections, and I have driven 
him from them absolutely and finally. He then has recourse to 
the old ery about the consent of the governed, a cry that is 
as ancient as Adam and that has absolutely nothing to do with 
this case. That is an argument which can be answered but it 
can rot be answered to a suffragette, for nothing can render an 
answer to a real, Simon-pure, blown-in-the-bottle suffragette. 
The answer is that in every government of earth there has been 
a limitation upon the exercise of the right of suffrage. 

Those limitations have been of numerous kinds. There have 
been governments of States, there are States yet, where a prop- 
erty qualification is required. There are many States where 
there are educational qualifications required. Shall the man 
who is ignorant say that the State that refuses to allow him to 
vote because of his ignorance has violated the principles of the 
Constitution or the Declaration of Independence? The courts 
have universally held otherwise. Likewise, the boy 18 years 
old might come forward and say that “all just governments 
derive their power from the consent of the governed, and I am 
outraged and wronged by virtue of the fact that the law draws 
the line and says I can not vote until I am 21 years of age.” 
How much more he might say that to-day, when we are certain 
to pass a bill that will call to the colors and place upon the 
firing line every boy of 18 years and upward? When this boy 
is called upon to defend this Government, to bare his bosom to 
the blasts of war, to march through bloody trenches, and to 
look into the eyes of death he has not been permitted to vote, 
but he has a country and equality before the law, and he 


has the protection of the law, and he has the defense of the 
Army and the Navy of the United States, and the right of a 
citizen. 

How is it about the ladies? They do not vote in most States, 
but is it true that they are not represented? I wonder if my 
old mother, 90 years of age, who taught me almost every prin- 
ciple I have that is good, is not represented by my vote. I won- 
der if there is enough influence in all this world to make me cast 
a vote that I thought would be unjust to that heroic old woman. 
Not all the powers of earth or perdition could make me do that 
willingly ; and what is true of me is true of you, and what is true 


ot you and me is true of nearly every man who walks this earth. 


Where is the man who would not defend his mother in her rights? 
Where is the man who would not die rather than do her in- 
jury? There may be here and there such a one, but if so he is 
a throwback to the age when men were animals which did not yet 
possess a soul, I wonder if the wives of these Senators, and 
these Congressmen, and these electors are not in any way repre- 
sented by their husbands’ votes. I wonder if it is true that the 
women of this country gave their hearts and hands to creatures 
who are so vile, so low, and so contemptible that they can not 
be trusted to vote for laws that will be just to them. What rot 
you are talking. I wonder if the men who donned the uniform 
of their country and who have gone forth to fight and perhaps 
die to keep this country and the great world free—I wonder if 
these men who can be trusted to save their country on the 
bloody battle field can not be trusted to preserve it in the ballot 
boxes. I wonder if the men who are willing to die in defense of 
their country will come home and pass unjust laws to oppress 
the women they fought for. Are the wives, sisters, and mothers 
of such men not represented? 

Are they not as well represented by such men as they would 
be by some suffragette who is without regard for law, who holds 
meetings in defiance of public statutes, who pickets the home of 
the President, and whose chief ambition is to break into jail? 

Not all suffragists are thus affected. I speak of a minority, 
but a very noisy and insistent minority, who occupy positions as 
leaders. 

I believe it is fundamental that each State should have the 
right to settle the question of the qualification of its voters, and 
to settle that question for itself subject only to the constitutional 
limitation that each State must have a republican form of gov- 
ernment. I believe that my distinguished friend the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE], who lives among a people and in 
an environment that is very different from the environment of 
the people of my State, knows better what will make for the 
good of the Commonwealth of Connectieut than I can possibly 
know. I know more about what the people of Missouri need 
than the distinguished Senator from New Mexico, just as he 
knows more about what the people of New Mexico need than I 
can possibly know. é 

This country is 3,000 miles from east to west and 1,500 miles 
from north to south. It embraces almost every variety of 
climate from the Arctic regions to the Torrid Zone and has as 
many varieties of life, of business, and of environment as can be 
found in a dozen or 20 different countries in Europe. There- 
fore the people of the different States ought to be allowed to 
determine the qualifications of their own voters. 

Now, no amount of persuasion would ever get me to vote to 
amend the Constitution of the United States so that the State 
of Colorado could not allow the women to vote, nor to amend 
the Constitution so that the State of Nevada could not grant the 
privilege of woman suffrage if it desired, because I think each 
State knows enough to attend to its own business. I have a 
sort of a notion that in a blundering, old-fashioned kind of a 
way Missouri and Georgia know how to take care of their own 
affairs. We know our people; we know their wants. So I say 
that each State should be allowed to settle the question of 
suffrage for itself. 

But I will make this proposition to Senators: I will vote for 
a constitutional amendment that will submit woman suffrage 
to the people of the respective States at a general election held 
for that purpose, to become effective when it is ratified by the 
popular vote of the people of three-fourths of the States at that 
election. Of course we shall have to add to that that the State 
legislatures must thereupon make the necessary ratification; 
but the provision can be legally worked out. I am willing to 
vote for an amendment of that nature. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President—— 

Mr. REED. But I do not propose to submit the amend- 
ment in such a way that the legislature of a State having a 
total voting population of 30,000 shall have as much to say in 
the matter of an amendment of this kind as a State that has a 
young population of 4,000,000. I yield to the Senator from New 
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Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I rose for the purpose of asking 
the Senator to distinguish between his proposition and the 
amendment which is now pending. 

Mr. REED. In part I have done so, but I shall give another 
distinction. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I should like to have the dis- 
tinction made clear, because it does seem to me that the pro- 
posed amendment would come about as near getting the senti- 
ment of the country as any proposition suggested by the 
Senator. It would require now the affirmative assent to 
ratitication of three-fourths of the States. I do not see much 
distinction between that and the suggestion of the Senator. 

Mr. REED. There is the distinction I have named, and there 
is another very great distinction. You say this amendment to 
the Constitution can not be adopted until it is consented to by 
the people of three-fourths of the States. Nothing of the 
kind exists. The legislature of Arizona, the legislature of 
New Mexico, the legislature of Colorado, and the legislatures 
of various States meet, and those members of the legislature 
say whether the amendment shall be ratified or not. That is 
true of every amendment to the Constitution, but you are 
proposing now for the first time, with the exception of the 
amendments that were adopted immediately after the war, to 
interfere with a right that has always been conceded to the 
States, Therefore I say I am so confident of the result that I 
would be willing to submit it to a vote of the people. But let 
us see how the present method of submission results. The 
total number of members of the general assemblies of the 
United States, I think, runs in the neighborhood of four or 
five thousand. 

Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. KIRBY. The Senator does not mean to insist that the 
legislatures of the States do not represent the people of the 
States in the adoption of an amendment to the Constitution? 

Mr. REED. I see the Senator smiles. I think the Senator 
knows that I know how the Constitution is to be amended. I 
say this amendment is entirely different from an amendment 
which concerns an ordinary matter. This goes to the very right 
of the State to control the very source of its government. It 
has never been interfered with since the foundation of this 
Government except during the reconstruction period after the 
war. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr, REED. I do. ‘ 

Mr. BRANDHGEE. I should like the Senator to answer the 
question asked by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Kmer]. 
I do not think he quite understood it. The Senator from Arkan- 
sas, as I understood his question, asked the Senator from Mis- 
sourl whether he did not think that the vote of the legislatures 
of the States was always representative of the opinion of the 
people of the States. 

Mr. REED. I undoubtedly do not think so, and the suffragists 
do not think so. I have talked with their leaders; I have talked 
with some of those who have been arrested, and therefore pos- 
sess the badge of authority, the certificate of nobility. 

Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President 

Mr. REED. I yield. x 

Mr. KIRBY. Iam unable to understand how the Senator can 
insist that he represents here the women of the Nation. Un- 
questionably he represents his State in the Senate and repre- 
sents the Nation. How can he say that the legislature of a 
State, when it adopts an amendment proposed to the Constitu- 
tion by this Congress duly submitted to it, does not represent 
the people of the State? 

Mr. REED. I shall make it so plain that my friend can under- 
stand. Every State in this Union, including the Senator’s own 
great State, has a constitution, and in that constitution there 
are turned over to the legislature of the State certain proposi- 
tions which the people saw fit to consign to the men who go to 
the legislature to decide. But at the same time the Senator's 
own State in its constitution reserved to the people of that State 
certain questions that the people would vote upon but which the 
legislature could not. The people reserved those great funda- 
mental rights to themselves and did not permit the legislature to 
touch them. They kept them for a direct vote. 

Now, my claim is that when you propose a change of quall- 
fication of the voters of the States by an amendment to the 
Federal Constitution, you have entered into that very type and 
class of questions which the States have reserved by their con- 
stitutions to the people and have not generally granted to the 


legislature. Of course, it is true that under the Federal Con- 
stitution we have provided that the ratification can be made by 
the legislature, but I am saying that I am not willing to submit 
this kind of amendment to that sort of a ratification. However, 
I am willing to submit it to a ratification of the votes of the 
people of the State. $ 

Now let me point out another thing for n moment, and I am 
taking over an hour on this matter when I intended to take 
only five minutes, and that in a jocular vein. 

Mr. KIRBY. I should like to ask the Senator one more 
question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield further to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. KIRBY. I assume from the Senator’s last statement 
that he is willing to submit it to a vote of the people, because 
there is no law by which any such submission can be made. 

Mr. REED. The Senator has no right to make any such 
assumption. My statement was very clear and explicit that the 
amendment would have to be so drawn as to give it vitality. 
Such an amendment can undoubtedly be prepared, and we have 
one submitted now, one with regard to prohibition, with a 
clause requiring ratification within a particular time. 

Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President 

Mr. REED. But I do not care to pursue that. 

Mr. KIRBY. I was only going to ask the Senator, who is 
a lawyer of well-known ability, if, in his opinion, any such 
provision in a proposed amendment would not be absolute sur- 
plusage and would not be so regarded by any court in passing 
upon the construction of it, upon the question of the adoption 
of the amendment. 

Mr. REED. I have said three times, I believe, that, in my 
opinion, such an amendment can be prepared and that it will 
be binding if drawn in the right way. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I understand, then, from the 
Senator’s statement that he no longer makes serious objection 
to imposing upon one-fourth of the States woman suffrage, 
provided three-fourths of the States impose it by a popular 
vote. 

Mr. REED. No; the Senator does not understand me that 
way. I have said very plainly that I adhere to the proposition 
that we have no right to enforce it, but that nevertheless I 
would willingly, as a matter of compromise, submit it to a 
popular vote. I will state frankly why I am willing to do so. 
Because it will never be adopted that way, because the people 
of this country are not for it, because in election after election 
that has been demonstrated, because the victories you have 
achieved have been victories in the legislatures, with one or two 
remarkable exceptions, the last one being New York, where it is 
admitted that the Socialist vote, the disloyal vote of the city of 
New York, was the determining factor. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I should like to state that I have 
looked into the facts bearing upon the statement just made’ 
by the Senator, and my analysis of the vote in New York does 
not bear out the statement the Senator has just made. 

Mr. REED. I do not know what analysis the Senator has 
reached, but every prominent Socialist was advocating it in the 
city of New York. The whole Socialist organization was back 
of it in the city of New York. The amendment was beaten in 
the State at large, but succeeded in the city of New York with 
the whole Socialist organization back of if. They are not only 
for it in New York, but the Bolsheviki are for it in Russia. The 
Socialists are for it in every country on the earth. You can 
take a vote to-morrow of all those gentlemen who conspired to 
turn Russia over to Germany, and I do not believe you will find 
one of them who is not an earnest advocate of woman suffrage. 
You can find that class in favor of it that we fear in this war. 
The only thing we do fear is the undermining processes that 
may go on secretly; but you can not find a single “sapper and 
miner“ who is not for woman suffrage. 

Mr. President, I have digressed because of these questions 
from the statement I was about to make. There is this further 
distinction between a submission to the people of the States and 
a submission to the legislatures. When it is submitted to the 
people at least you get the popular opinion, and you must have 
a majority of the popular vote in the respective States. There 
is time for discussion, there is time for debate, there is time 
for consideration, and there is a ballot where people can vote 
their choice. But when you submit the matter to the legislature 
of the State you submit the fate of this great question, perhaps 
the fate of the Nation, to general assemblies with an aggregate 
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membership, I think, in the United States of approximately 
4,000. 


A mere majority of a legislature can commit the people of 
the State. It is easy to demonstrate that less than 2,000 men 
might change this fundamental law of our country. These men 
would be beset by agitators and lobbyists backed by money. 
Such a lobby has been maintained at enormous expense, and 
has proceeded in a way that would not be tolerated if persisted 
in by any other body than one composed of the privileged sex. 
All this money and all this lobby, all this bulldozing, all this 
threatening would be centered upon the State legislatures. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, does not the Senator recog- 
nize that not one dollar of money has been spent but in extend- 
ing the arguments in favor of woman suffrage, that the lobby, as 
the Senator calls it, has not been of a corrupt nature, and that 
not a single dollar has ever found its way into the pockets of 
a single Representative or a single Senator of the United States? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I did not say anybody had sold 
his vote. I did not intimate that anybody had bought any 
votes. I Jeave that to the muckraking reformers, who are all 
woman suffragists. There are a good many ways to use money 
and to organize lobbies that become very effective without get- 
ting down to grossly buying somebody’s vote. I will say this, 
that in point of impudence and in point of threatening I do not 
think the parallel has been furnished in the history of our Gov- 
ernment for that which has been going on recently and is going 


- on now. 


Neither do I think that there has ever been anything that 
paralleled the really unlawful and almost seditious conduct of 
those women who posted themselves in front of the White House 
to daily insult the President of the United States. I qualify that 
expression of “ seditious conduct,” for I do not mean to say it 
rose to the point of the use of arms. When has that sort of 
thing happened before? How long would it be tolerated if un- 
dertaken by men? Suppose that the I. W. W.'s were to go 
down there to-morrow with a proceeding of that kind, the 
probability is that they would never get off the street alive. 
It is certain that they would not get off alive unless the police 
appeared before the people had time to gather. 

Mr. President, I have talked to some of these leaders; I have 
asked them why they do not submit their demand to the States 
and have the battle out in the States. They have answered me 
that they do not want to submit this question to popular vote. 
They have said they want it in the legislature, where they can 
got at the members easily. Well, it is that class of questions 
that ought to be submitted to a popular vote. The very fact 
that many of the State constitutions require that there shall not 
be any change in the electorate without a vote of the people 
shows how fundamental this right and privilege has always 
been regarded. 

Mr. President, I call attention to another thing. With this 
war upon us the most wonderful example has been furnished 
of the rendiness of the people to lay aside all other matters and 
to devote themselves to the war. It is the most wonderful ex- 
ample furnished in all history. Matters of legislation of great 
moment have been laid aside by State and National legislative 
bodies, plans for the internal improvement of our country of 
almost vital importance have been pushed aside, great prin- 
ciples underlying the raising of revenue have been disregarded, 
the business of half the country has been placed under control 
with scarcely a murmur. The great business concerns of the 
eountry have accepted the decree which subjected them in their 
ordinary investments to war regulations. Every other ques- 
tion is forgotten except woman suffrage. The woman suffragist 
is not willing to help finish the war, and then in the cool, calm 
light that will come after the war is over to settle the suffrage 
question. But regardless of its possible effect upon the war, re- 
gardiess of everything, the suffragists propose to have their 
way.. They put that above winning the war. They thrust it 
In here when the human mind is on a tension, when everybody 
is working to the limit of his ability upon the great war prob- 
Jems, and at 2 time when we are seeking to inspire supreme con- 
fidence in our Government they parade the streets and flaunt 
their banners and insult the President of the United States. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Fs not the Senator from Missouri aware 
that they have induced the President of the United States to 


state that the passage of this proposed Susan B. Anthony amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States is u war measure? 

Mr. REED. Well, whatever the President may have said 
about that. whatever the motive may have been, I do not agree 
to any such proposition. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Neither do J. 

Mr. REED. A war measure? What will it do for the war? 
Will it put another soldier upon the battle front? If so, where 
are you going to get him? We have granted every soldier up 
to date asked for, and if I am not desperately misled we are 
going to grant the request now for every man from 18 to 45, 
and when they are gone I have no doubt we will, if necessary, 
reach into the very cradle with one hand and into the grave 
with the other, because we propose to win this war. a 

Will it add a ship? If so, how and when will it add it? Win 
it add an ounce of powder or a single shell? If so, in what 
way, and how, and when? Will it Increase the activities in 
which the good women are now engaged, and God’s great bless- 
ing fall upon them as they work at their sweet and humane 
task? Will it send a single needle flying swifter in the hands 
of a woman who makes garments under the sacred emblem 
of the Red Cross? Will it inspire any more industry? Will 
it encourage the women who are working to-day for the Red 
Cross? They will still work, and they will work whether they 
vote or do not vote. The only advantage I can imagine would 
be that possibly some of these suffragists might go to work for 
the Red Cross who are now out lobbying. 

I can tell them where they can get work. Rolling bandages. 
I can tell them where they can get work. Knitting for men 
who will shiver the coming winter. I can tell them where they 
can get work that will aid the war. Every pair of socks and 
every sweater and every bandage will be of help. 

But wherein is this a war measure? Are we to understand 
that these women are creating so much discontent or that they 
are themselves so discontented with their present condition that 
unless we give them the right to vote they will hold back the 
war? Is that the Indictment brought against the women who 
are clamoring to vote? If that indictment be not wrapped up 
in the statement, what does the statement mean? Are they 
going to change the Government during the war? Surely not 
that, because the President is securely in his seat, and will 
remain in his seat until the end of his term. Are they going to 
change the Congress? There is no necessity for that, for Con- 
gress has obeyed the slightest nod of the President. Wherein 
is it a war measure? 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr, REED. I do. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. If the Senator will pardon me, as he 
has asked that question, I will say I have seen it stated in the 
publie prints that the President's view is that it is a war meas- 
ure in this sense, that it is necessary to give the right to vote to 
women by amending the United States Constitution in order to 
satisfy certain European countries that we are really waging 
this war for democracy. , 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I am not going to be drawn into 
any criticism of the President. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Nor I, but I should like to have the 
Senator discuss the matter. 

Mr. REED. I ask the Senator to say that again. I should 
like to get it into my head. S 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I did not get it in my head; I had it in 
my ear, and it was something to this effect, that the time had 
come when, in order to satisfy certain Europenn nations that 
we were really waging this war to make the world safe for 
democracy, we must have universal suffrage in this country. 

Mr. REED. Let us stop and ask what nation, England? 
No. England has not granted it. England still has a king and 
a hereditary aristocracy. France? No; France has not granted 
it herself. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Does not the Senator recognize that on 
the 6th day of February of this year the right of suffrage was 
given to women in Ireland, in Scotland, in England, antt in 
Wales? 

Mr. REED. A limited right. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. A limited right only as to age. 

Mr. REED. What age? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Thirty years. 

Mr. REED. That would be nine-tenths of them. I can prove 
by the statistics that that statement is true. [Laughter.] 

I will not consent to change the laws of States to make our- 
selves more democratic in order to please any country that 
still has a King. France is the only Republic in this war ex- 
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cept ourselves, and France has manhood suffrage. . Not a single 
Frenchman will charge with any greater keenness or die with 
any more courage because we give women the right to vote. 
What about Italy? It is a monarchy. Do we have to grant suf- 
frage in order that we may advance to the high democratic 
ground that monarchy holds? 

Where, then, is the ally that we must satisfy? Is it Russia? 
There is only one thing worse than an autocracy that I have 
ever known, and that is Bolshevikism. Are we to grant suffrage 
to women in the United States to please the Bolsheviki? I 
say the sooner we let the Bolsheyiki know that they can not 
betray us to Germany, the sooner we give them to understand 
that they must keep their covenant of faith, the better, and that 
instead of catering to them by changing our laws to please that 
combination of insanity, of brutality, and of anarchy, the 
sooner we tell them there are international responsibilities that 
must be recognized by them, the better it will be. 


A war measure? There is not a man in this Chamber who - 


believes it is a war measure, So far as I am concerned, and let 
me say this with due deliberation, I will never change an impor- 
tant law of the United States written by the people of this 
country to please any nation on this earth. I will not do it to 
please the long-haired, wild-eyed, anarchistic Bolsheviki. I will 
not do it to please any king who sits upon a throne. I will not 
do it or permit it if I can help it, save only when the people of 
this country, considering their own affairs, believe the law 
ought to be changed. 

Mr. President, I did not intend to stand here two minutes 
when I took the floor. I have said this much principally be- 
cause a great Army bill is coming here, and I am wondering if 
it is going to be delayed while we discuss prohibition or while 
we discuss woman suffrage. I am wondering if the advocates of 
these measures can not lay them aside at least until we can 
pass laws so that we can put the necessary men to win this 
war upon the fighting front in France. 

Mr. President, I want to discuss that question, and if the 
Senate will give me its attention on next Monday I shall very 
briefly speak upon the question of enlarging the draft age. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, during the discussion 
of the woman suffrage amendment which has occurred this morn- 
ing I have been exceedingly interested in hearing the apologies 
of the advocates of woman suffrage for the spectacle which the 
leaders of the Woman Suffrage Party exhibited to the public of 
Washington and to the Nation the other day. 

Mr. SMOOT. I hope the Senator does not feel that I apolo- 
gized. I criticized. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Then I am the more pleased. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. ; 

Mr. THOMAS. I may have been an apologist for occurrences 
the other day, but it was unintentional. I did not apologize for 
it. I have in some degree denounced it, as I have heretofore 
had occasion to speak rather severely of similar practices in 
the past. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Again I am the more pleased. Instead 
of apologies I now understand that they are criticisms and 
denunciations, with which I heartily concur. 

I can not concur, however, with the suggestion that the women 
who indulged in this spectacle opposite the White House day 
before yesterday are not leaders in this movement. My con- 
viction is that they are leaders in it. They have been leaders 
in it for many years past. I know that there are some other 
leaders of this movement who in public contend that they have 
nothing to do with the so-called pickets or with the so-called 
Woman Suffrage Party. It is true that they endeavor not to be 


. seen with them, as it were, and they endeavor to create the 


impression when these unfortunate occurrences take place here 
in Washington that they are not to their liking. In part that 
may be true, but for many, many months, Senators, we have seen 
these two groups, if we may call them two groups, of women 
working together in the lobbies of the Senate, conferring to- 
gether in utmost friendship, comparing notes, importuning Sena- 
tors, with no distinction ns between the two groups, addressing 
each other by their Christian names, with no sign of enmity 
between them. 

Indeed, the women who perpetrated the spectacle opposite the 
White House day before yesterday are leaders in this movement 
and cooperate with other women leaders; and it will not suffice 
for Senators merely to denounce them and them alone, because 
in most respects they all work together, even if they endeavor 
to create the impression that they do not. : 

Mr. President, I am not going to discuss the merits of this 
amendment. We have not the time nor has the Senate the 
patience. I want fo call to the attention of Senators here present, 
however, something of the attitude of mind of these leaders and 


something of their methods, to call to the attention of the 
Senators some of their own utterances. I make no argument, 
but simply quote their official utterances. Senators have been 
experiencing the pressure that has been brought to bear here for 
two or three years, and many other men in public life have been 
experiencing it in other legislative bodies. It has not been a 
new experience for me. I think Senators will be interested if I 
read to them a description of the methods pursued by the head- 
quarters of the Woman Suffrage Party here in Washington as 
portrayed in their own official journal. I read from the publiea- 
tion known as the Suffragist, under date of February 7, 1917. 
On page 8 of that publication I find the following paragraph de- 
scriptive of the work which that organization is doing in the 
Congress. I quote: 

The center from which all the legislative work is directed and where 
its results are all put down in black and white is in the legislative 
office at headquarters, 

I assume that the headquarters are upon Lafayette Square. 

The big filing cases in this room sum up exactly the legislative work 
of the Congressional Union. 

I may say that at the time this was published the organization 
was known as the Congressional Union; I understand it has been 
changed to the National Woman Suffrage Party, 

Here is set down— 

I continue the quotation— 
the record of every Congressman. Exery fact that has any bearing on 
his personality, opinions, and mental make-up is minutely detailed— 
where he was born, where he went to school, what his special studies 
were if he went to colere, his family, his home, his church, his clubs, 
and his lodges—no detall is overlooked that might give a lobbyist in- 
sight into how best to approach him. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, does not the Senator know 
that there is a prohibition organization in the United States that 
carries on a similar practice, and also the American Federation 
of Labor, and also the National Association of Manufacturers? 
The practice may be reprehensible, but it is not exclusive to that 
particular organization. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am not aware of what other organiza- 
tions do this. I am merely reading from the official paper of 
this organization whose representatives we see here day after 
day visiting and talking with Senators. 

Mr. REED. If the Senator will pardon me, the Senator from 
Colorado mentions two or three organizations, among them the 
National Manufacturers’ Association, When we get down to 
dealing with mere men I observe that the National Manufactur- 
ers’ Association was castigated here on the floor of Congress, was 
investigated, disgraced, and practically forced into dissolution, 
and there was serious thought about passing a law punishing 
lobbyists. But, of course, no one would think of applying that to 
the dear women. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I have made no comment 
whatsoever upon the paragraphs that I have read from this 
journal. I think, however, it is of sufficient interest to hold a 
place in the record of the Congress and for the information of 
Senators. The paragraph merely continues to recite how all this 
information about a man’s education, his family, his home, or 
any detail that may give the lobbyist a chance to get him is 
recorded. 

Something has been said in speeches made this morning about 
the motives back of this, about the motives impelling the advo- 
cates of suffrage to insist upon a Federal amendment rather 
than submit it to the people of the several States. 

Again, Mr. President, I shall make no argument whatsoever. I 
shall simply lay before the Senate some of the statements of 
the leaders of the movement which in my humble judgment de- 
scribe truthfully their purposes and their motives, and if I am 
mistaken in regarding some of these women as leaders, perhaps 
either of the Senators from Colorado will correct me. 

I find that on December 6, 1916, Mrs. Ida Husted Harper, 
who is known as the suffrage historian, said at a convention of 
ae National American Woman Suffrage Association at Atlantic 

ity: 

Why were both Republican and Democratic conventions willing to 
fayor woman suffrage through State action? 

And be it remembered that the conventions of both great 
parties declared that this matter should be left to the people of 
the several States. I continue the quotation: 

Because they knew they were putting it off until doomsday. 

That was Mrs. Harper’s judgment of that action. 


We have had enough of appealing to the individual votcr with his 
secret ballot. 
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She also stated on this 


That is the utterance of one leader. 
same occasion: 


The suffragists haye won only nine times In 40 State campaigns. It 
may take another 40 years by this method- to win. 

Again, en July 26, the same lady in an interview in the 
Herald-Republican, of Salt Lake City, Utah, said: 

There is no hope for the Democratic Party in this matter, as it is the 
State-rights party.” We are tired of fighting for suffrage State after 
State. We have reached the end of our resources, and the 12 States 
33 now have suffrage seem to me to be the only ones we will ever 
get. 

I may interject, Mr. President, that since then the State of 
New York voted for suffrage, making 13 States. 

The defeat in Iowa was a setback to our cause. Our poll of = 
State showed we had three-quarters of the voters, but it was 
election day, evidence that we have no chance against the secret ballot. 

The Woman Voter, another publication, which is an official 
organ of the suffragists, in its issue of November, 1916, said, and 
this, Senators, is. eloquent: 

Legislatures are more sensitive politically to ty dietation, party 
pelitieat debts, and business interests. than — the voters: 

I quote again from another lady, who, I assume, Senators 
will agree is a leader in this movement. On December 5, 1913, 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, who is president of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Associntion, declared at a suffrage 
convention in Washington, D. C., as follows: 

If our Sonuna A ett our enfranchisement, I say “let us tear 
it into shreds and e a new one.” Our cause can walt no longer. 
We must train our guns upon © ss, upon the South; we must train 


them even upon some members of our own organization, for we want 
freedom by Federal amendment, and we want it now. 


Prof. Charles Beard, of Columbia University, who, if I re- 
member correctly, has been separated from the faculty of that 
university recently, since our entrance into the war, at least, 
said this, as reported by the New York Tribune of November 

12, 1915: 

Give no Member of Congress any peace, mpak or „ day, un until they pass 
the eighteenth amendment to the. Constitut When they 
do that their responsibility ends and they can have peace. 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, speaking before the Woman Suf- 
frage Committee of the House of Representatives on January 
8, 1918, said: 

We haye now come to the time when we no longer want a referen- 
dum, when we will no longer take a referendum, and when we therefore 
come to Congress and ask for a Federal amendment. 

Mr. President, I have read these quotations because I beere 
they truthfully portray the reasons for the pressing of a Fed- 
eral amendment. These leaders say themselves that they fear 
the voter with his secret ballot. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 2 o'clock having 
arrived, the Senate stands adjourned until Monday next at 12 
o'clock. 

Thereupon the Senate (at 2 o’elock p. m.) adjourned until 
Monday, August 12, 1918, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuurspay, August &, 1978. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon, and was called to order by 
Mr. Krronix, Speaker pro tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Infinite Spirit, our Heavenly Father, in the onward sweep of 
time conditions are continually changing im the affairs of men, 
sometimes to their good, sometimes to their hurt; but Thou art 
eyer the same, ministering continually to their needs, pouring 
out Thy love in behalf of Thy children. But man is selfish, 
egotistical, grasping, self-seeking, and strangely perverse; illus- 
trated by the terrible war through which we are passing. Thus 
man’s inhumanity to man makes countless thousands mourn. 

Teach us the simple life, humility, kindness, generosity, and 
nobility of soul, that the world may be a little better that we have 
lived and wrought. 

In the dispensation of Thy providenee a strong, pure, noble, 
wise, and faithful man has been removed by death from this 
legislative body. We mourn his going, but rejoice in the fact 
that we have known him and felt the strength of his great soul. 
Comfort us, his colleagues, friends, and those to whom he was 
nearest and dearest, with the blessed hope that sometime, some- 
where, we shall again be blessed by his presence and guided on 
our way by his life and character; after the similitude of the 
world’s great Redeemer. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Monday, August 5, 1918, 
was read and approved. 


DEATH OF REPRESENTATIVE DAVIDSON. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, it is with profound regret that 
I announce the death of Hon. James H. Davison, a Repre- 
sentative in from the sixth district of the State of 
Wisconsin, who died in this city yesterday. At a later time the 
House will be asked to lay aside its other business for the pur- 
pose of holding a memorial service in honor of the life, ehar- 
acter, and distinguished public services of Mr, DAVIDSON. 

I offer the following resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wyoming 
offers a resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House resolution 421. 


Resolved, That the House has heard with profound sorrow of the 
. — 5 Hon, James II. Davibsox, a Representative from the State of 


Resolved, Ton a committee of 16 cnet of the House, with such 
eee he Senate as may be joined, be appointed to “attend the 


funeral. 

Resolved, That the Sergeant at a of the House be authorized and 
directed te take such steps ns for rang out the 
er anager — — resolutions, that the necessary in con- 

ù be paid out of the contingent fund e fund of t e House. 
eee That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate 
and transmit à copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 

The resolution was agreed to; and the Speaker pro tempore 
appointed as the committee on the part of the House Mr. COOPER 
of Wisconsin, Mr. Esch, Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Newson, Mr. Cary, 
Mr. Frear, Mr. Browne, Mr. Crasson, Mr. Voter, Mr. HAMILTON 
of Michigan, Mr. HUMPHREYS, Mr. Witson of Minois, Mr. 
McLaveuit of Michigan, Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa, Mr. GATTA- 
GHER, and Mr. MCKENZIE. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following further 
resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resoived, That as a further mark of respect to the deceased the 
House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
Monday next. 

Accordingly (at 12 o’clock and 7 minutes p. m.) the House 
adjourned until Monday, August 12, 1918, at 12 o'clock noon, 


The adjournment will be until 


SENATE. 
Monpay, August 12, 1918. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, Thou hast bound us together in this great land 
of the free with ties that are stronger than life and that defy 
the powers of death. Thou hast linked us together by a com- 
mon ideal, with a passion to preserve the right that Thou hast 


supreme 

for Thy blessing and guidance. We pray Thee to hasten the day 
for victory, when we shall have accomplished the will of God and 
brought again peace with honor and with happiness to all man- 
kind. Hear us in our prayer this morning. Fit us for the duties 
of this day. For Christ’s sake. Amen. 


NAMING A PRESIDING OFFICER. 


The Secretary (James M. Baker) read the following communi- 
cation : 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
PRESIDENT Pro TENPORE, 
August 12, 1918. 
To the Senate: 


Being temporarily absent from the Senate, I appoint Hon. Jory M. 
BANKHEAD, & Senator from the State of Alabama, to perform the duties 
of the Chair during my absence. 

WILLARD SAVESBURY, 
President. pro tem pere. 


Mr. BANKHEAD thereupon took the chair as Presiding Officer. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the proceed- 
ings of Thursday last, when, on request of Mr. NELSON and by 
unanimous consent, the further reading was dispensed with and 
the Journal was approved. 


FRENCH NATIONAL FÊTE DAY (H. DOC. NO. 1256). 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair lays before the Sen- 
ate a communication from the Secretary of State, with the ac- 
companying communication, which will be read: 
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The communications were read and ordered to lie on the 
table, as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, August 8, 1018. 
Hon. THOMAS R. MARSHAL! 


L. 
Vice President of the United States, United States Senate. 

Sin: I have the honor to Inclose herewith a copy of a note from the 
French ambassador, wherein, by instruction of his Government, he asks 
that both Houses of the Congress of the United States be advised of the 
feclings of gratification with which the resolutions passed by them on the 
occasion of July 14, the French national féte day, were received by the 
Government and by the whole French nation, 

A letter similar to this has been addressed to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives. 

I have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant, 

* Frank L. POLK, 

Acting Secretary of State. 
EMBASSY OF THE FRENCH REPULLIC TO THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, July 31, 1918, 
Hon. Frank L. POLK 


, 
Acting Secretary of State, Washington, D. C. 

Mr Dran Mu. SECRETARY : In accordance with instructions I have re- 
ceived from my Government, I take the libe: of asking that you be so 
good as to inform both Houses of Congress of the feelings of gratification 
with which the resolutions voted by them on the occasion of the 14th 
SR As were received by the Government and by the whole French 
nation, 

The text of those resolutions evidenced once more that moral kinship 
existing between two peoples, equally ready to fight absolutism, tyranny, 
injustice, brutality, and whose national fête days, both dating back from 
Revolution, times, have the same meaning, which is emancipation. 

We hope the end of the present conflict may be not far removed; we 
know that it will not occur before our common aims have been fully 
achieved, and before what the Fourth and Fourteenth of July stand for 
has been definitely secured—the end of tyranny. 

Believe me, dear Mr. Secretary, very sincerely, yours, 
JUSSERAND. 


NATIONAL GUARD OFFICERS (S. DOC. NO. 271). 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Secretary of War, transmitting, in response 
to a resolution of July 13, 1918, a list of officers of the National 
Guard discharged and dismissed from the service since the be- 
ginning of the present war, by States, which, with the accom- 
panying paper, was referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs and ordered to be printed. 


MEMORIALS. 


Mr. NELSON presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Faribault, Minn., remonstrating against a tax being placed on 
pool rooms and billiard parlors, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

He also presented the memorial from J, A. Luger, of Minne- 
polis, Minn., remonstrating against the proposed additional 
taxes on automobiles, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President, I present a resolution adopted 
by the Constitutional Convention of the State of Arkansas, now 
in session, urging upon Congress the passage of the amend- 
ments now pending prohibiting the manufacture and sale of 
intoxicating liquors during the war in the interest of food con- 
servation and sobriety. I also desire to state in this connection 
that the Democratic State convention of Arkansas favored simi- 
lar legislation by resolution, and the resolution was passed 
unanimously by each body. ; 

Mr. RANSDELL. I present a resolution adopted by the 
Legislature of the State of Louisiana, which I ask to have 
printed in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, 

There being no objection, the resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed in 
the Rxconb, as follows: 


Act No. 172. Wouse concurrent resolution No. 16. (By Mr. Ashford.) 


Be it rcsolved by the House of Representatives of Louisiana, the Senate 
concurring, That our Senators and Representatives in Congress are 
hereby requested to use their exertion to oes a speedy settlement of 
the swamp-land grants of March 2, 1849, and September 28, 1850, in 
the mode and manner that they may deem most proper, and secure for 
the State of Louisiana the abandoned military reservations situated in 
this State; be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state be requested to forward to each 
of our Senators and Representatives in Congress copies of this resolution. 

Hewirr BOUANCHAUD, 
Spcatcr of the House of Representatives, 
FERNAND Mouton, 
Lieutenant Governor and President of the Senate. 

Approved July 9, 1918, 

R. G. PLEASANT, 
Governor of the State of Louisiana. 
A true copy. 


LSL. I R. II. FLOWER, 


Assistant Secretary of State. 
Mr. RANSDELL. I present a resolution adopted by the Legis- 
lature of the State of Louisiana, which I ask to have printed 
in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Commerce, 


There being no objection, the resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Commerce and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Act No. 181. House concurrent resolution No. 25, (By Mr, Meyer.) 
Whereas the metropolis of the South, the city of New Orleans, is the 

ideo! American terminal of lines to all South American, Central 

American, and Mexican ports; and 
Whereas po cause of its vast port facilities and because it is the natural 

distributional point for the great Mississippi Valley anl because the 

distance between New Orleans and all Latin American ports is . 

shorter than between Latin America and New York, thereby permit- 

ting a greater saving of bunker fuel and a greater utilization of 
tonnage: Be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives of the State of Louisiana 
(the Senate SOROEN That application be made and hereby is made 
to the United States ipplng Board, that it will include New Orleans 
in its plan for the establishment of direct government steamship lines 
to all parts of the world, and that it will recognize New Orleans and 
give to New Orleans the trade that New Orleans is justly entitled to 
not only use of New Orleans’ geographical situation, which will 
save thousands of tons of bunker fuel and the utilization of hundreds 
of thousands of 8 but because New Orleans is the logical port 
for the trade between uth American, Central American, and Mexican 
ports; and besides New Orleans has the port facilities which are 
second to none in the country to handle said trade. 

Resolved further, That the secretary of state be, and he is hereby, 
directed to transmit copies of this application to the United States 
Shipping Board, and to the several members of the United States 
Congress representing this State therein. 

Urwirr Bovancitaup, 
Speaker of the House . 
FERNAND MOUTON, 
Licutenant Governor and President of the Senate. 
Approved July 10, 1918. 
N. G. PLEASANT, 
Governor of the State of Louisiana. 
A true copy. 
R. II. FLOWER. 
z Assistant Secretary of Slate. 


BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Bills were introđuced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows : 

By Mr. SMITH of Maryland: 

A bill (S. 4861) to license billiard and pool tables in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; and : 

A bill (S. 4862) to provide for admissions to St. Elizabeth's 
Hospital, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


WAR-RISK INSURANCE. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I have a copy of a report of a 
survey of the work of paying allowances and allotments and 
other benefits under the war-risk insurance act to the families 
and dependents of soldiers, which was made at the joint instance 
of the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Treasury. The 
document contains information whicli will be valuable to the 
country, and I think it should be put in a form in which it will 
be available to Senators. I ask that it be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Printing so that that committee may order it printed 
as a public document, if the committee should deem it advisable. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The matter will be referred 
to the Committee on Printing. 

CANCELLATION OF CHARTER OF GERMAN-AMERICAN ALLIANCE, 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, on the ist of August I sub- 
mitted some remarks in the Senate on the subject of the cancel- 
lation of the charter of the German-American Alliance. Since 
making those remarks I have received the following telegram 
from Mr. Bartholdt, former Member of Congress. I desire to 
read the telegram: 

Your statements do me a grave injustice. Never in my Jong. public 
life did I utter sentiments such as you attribute to me. As the son 
of a father who had the courage of being a democrat in Germany I 
was imbued from childhood with democratic ideas. As n representa- 
tive American of German origin I incessantly preached Americanism 
and loyalty to our flag and ideals in all my public speeches, The 
district I represented in Congress embraced much of the culture and 
wealth of St. Louis, and its constituency surely would not haye ro- 
turned me to Congress for 11 consecutive terms if not thoroughly 
convinced of my loyalty to American ideals. The alleged utterances 
to which you have reference were never made. In the Hughes can- 
paign, Wulle our country was still neutral, I merely pleaded for n 
square deal for the German people and for the election of candidates 
willing to accord it. I have advocated world peace as a means of 
breaking down German militarism and consistently opposed oyerything 
cont to the spirit of our institutions. The utterances attriboted 
to me by eee or political enemies, and unwittingly repeated. by 
you, I haye refuted long ago in a letter to Senator King, of which I 
shall mail you a copy. After reading it I trust you will do me the 
ustice to correct in the same public manner in which they were made 

e statements which so cruelly misrepresent my attitude. 


Signed by Mr, Bartholdt. 

Mr. President, in my remarks I did not make any mention of 
Mr. Bartholdt by name. I stated a certain state of facts aml 
associated them with a former Member of Congress, but I dirt 
not mention Mr. Bartholdt’s name. In discussing policies [ see 
no necessity of accentuating personality, 

But I have not done Mr, Bartholdt an injustice; if an injustice 
has been done it has been, it scems, by the official bulletin of 


1918. 


the German-American Alliance. The statement which I made 
purporting to come from him was a statement based upon the 
publication of the association with which he was closely asso- 
ciated, if not a member, and before which he was making an 
address. I will read the two excerpts upon which I based my 
remarks: 

Just as Europe has fallen upon Germany, so America is now falling 
upon the German-Americans, or attacking them; but we have a weapon 
which we can use to good cffect, namely, our ballots; and in these da, 
so dark for Germanism, we must use our ballots for our Germanism. 

. That was under date of March, 1916. On page 16 of the April 
number, 1916, this further statement is found coming from the 
ex-Member of Congress: 


We must now forget our 


arty and, without consideration for our 
revlous inclinations and w. 


es, vote only for those who are the 

riends of Germanism. We must remind ourselves of our political 

rights, and exercise them. I give this warning to all who are assembled 

here to-day, with the hope that they will take this warning to heart. 
My statement in the Recorp was as follows: 


A man formerly a Member of the American Congress advised the 
Germans upon a public occasion in a public speech that they should for- 
get all parties and vote only for those who would advance the cause 
of Germanism and German kultur in America. 

I repeat, if an injustice has been done Mr. Bartholdt it is by 
and through the official bulletin of the association. If he did 
not make the statement therein contained, his quarrel] is with the 
official bulletin, and I should be very glad if he denies having 
made that statement to make it a matter of record. If he did 
make that statement and the statement published is in accord- 
ance with his belief, then I not only did him no injustice but I 
did him a distinct favor in not saying more than I did. 


CHANGES OF DRAFT AGE, 


Mr, REED. Mr. President, I desire to ask the attention 
of the Senate to the pending military bill. I do so at this 
time because some arrangements which I have partially com- 
pleted may make it impossible for me to be here when the 
bill will be formally reported to the Senate. 

In what I have to say I necessarily am obliged to repeat in 
part certain observations and figures I gave the Senate some 
three weeks ago in a speech which has not yet been printed, 
because I have been too busy to even read the copy. I desire 
to lay before the Senate some facts which, I think, ought to be 
considered when we come to deliberate upon the military pro- 
gram which involves the drafting of the entire population or 
deferred classes from 18 to 45, with certain exemptions, 

In order that we may know this necessity we must review in 
absolute cold blood the military situation as it exists to-day. 

I desire again to call attention to the fact that many errors 
have been indulged in by nearly all the people and to some extent 
by Members of Congress. Constantly the statement is being reit- 
erated, “ Surely all the world can whip one country.” The great 
world conflict has been too much regarded as one in which the 
civilized world is arrayed against the single nation of Germany, 

Let us get at the real facts. First, a declaration of war 
amounts to nothing. The only thing that counts in war is the 
men and the metal that are actually put upon the fighting line, 
Declarations of war not transmuted into men and metal are 
mere scraps of paper, utterly useless. The number of nations 
that have declared war does not count. The nations actually 
engaged in the war alone are to be considered. 

Second, I observe that there was never any greater mistake 
made than that we are fighting one country. The Empire of 
Germany itself comprises several kingdoms and altogether em- 
braces some 26 different countries amalgamated under one cen- 
tral government. Austria embraces some 18 different nations 
or principalities, and is itself composed of two great kingdoms— 
Austria and Hungary. 

In addition to this, we are confronted by Bulgaria and by 
Turkey, so that the population of our enemies is as follows: 
German 


rN Ua ERS A EE REET OLS 147, 000, 000 

Benar in mind that every one of the men of these countries is 
a trained soldier. Remember that Germany more than 20 years 
ago began sending her military experts to educate and discipline 
the Turkish Army. She has transformed the Turkish Army 
from a frenzied mob, which broke upon the English squares or 
the bayonets of other civilized soldiery, into an army that seems 
to be quite as capable as European ‘troops. 

Bulgaria has also been similarly. trained. Twenty years be- 
fore this war broke upon us these nations had been disciplined 
and in preparation for the war and had been armed to the 
teeth by German military masters. Thus we find in one solid 
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body an aggregate population of 147,000,000 people, occupying 
the richest portions of Europe and a part of Asia. 

In addition to the advantage referred to remember that every 
railroad built in Germany for the past 50 years has been con- 
structed with reference to this war. I do not mean to say that 
the German masters knew that this particular war would come 
at this time, but I do mean to say that their railroads were built 
with reference to the wars which Germany planned would come 
when the opportune moment arrived far her to attempt to for- 
ward her plan of world conquest. 

Accordingly, our enemies are able to move not only theiz 
armies but their supplies from one part of their territory to 
another with the least possible loss of time. This enables them 
to utilize their force to the maximum. How much advantage 
that may be will be understood when attention is called to the 
fact that in the first and second of the great German drives this 
year the British and French lines were broken simply because 
they were unable to bring forward reserves quick enough, a 
thing which would have probably been accomplished if the rail- 
ways of France had been built with reference to battle lines, as 
they were in Germany. 

On top of this they had all the ordnance necessary. The 
difficulty of creating ordnance will be understood when I say 
to you that it takes over two years of time to produce the fac- 
tories and to produce certain great guns necessary in modern 
warfare. 

Such, Mr. President, is the enemy we confront. Let us con- 
sider the forces with which we can meet this great military 
power. Here I am compelled to draw a sharp line between the 
total population of the allied nations or the nations who declared 
war and the population of those nations which are immediately 
contiguous to the battle front. 

I do this because it is admitted by military experts that it 
takes ten times the amount of money and expense and labor 
and energy to transport a million men from the United States 
to the battle line of France as it would to assemble upon the 
battle line the same number of men living in France. 

I have given the population of the central powers. What 
have we to oppose to them? The only country that is immedi- 
ately in touch with the great field of military operations is 
France, with a total population of 40,000,000 people. Forty 
million against 147,000,000! Close to them are England, Ire- 
land, and Scotland. But the United Kingdom contains only 
46,000,000. So we have a total of 82,000,000 people contiguous 
to the battle line or upon the battle line to confront 147.000.000. 

I do not in these figures include Italy. That country has a 
population of 86,000,000. I do omit Italy because she has a 
front of her own to maintain, and because at this time, notwith- 
standing the great number of her soldiers, upon that front Eng- 
lish and French and American regiments are necessarily there 
maintained. 

I make no further comment upon that fact. I simply men- 
tion it, and it is only necessary to mention it to Senators that 
its importance may be understood. 

In addition to these troops or these peoples that are close 
at hand, and therefore can be moved quickly, we have Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand and Canada and certain other British 
and French possessions, but they are thousands of miles away 
and men and supplies must be transported across seas infested 
by submarines. There remains the population of the United 
States, but we know the magnitude of our task is multiplied 
tenfold by our distance from the scene of action. Some of our 
troops must be carried over 6,000 miles before they reach the 
scene of the battle. I refer to the troops from our western 
coast. Others must be carried 3,000 miles. The average haul 
of men and materials is probably 4,500 miles. The ships had 
to be created, the shipyards had to be created, the factories and 
mills to create the materials for the ships and armament had to 
be created. 

In the performance of these gigantic tasks a very large pro- 
portion of our male population is necessarily required. The 
proportion is necessarily very much larger than that would be 
necessary if we lay contiguous to the battle line or if we had, 
when we entered the war, been prepared with factories and 
mills and shipyards. 

I have given this comparison of the population in order that 
it may be made to appear, as the fact is, that even with our 
present American Army in France it is a very serious question 
whether the central powers to-day are not able to put upon 
the battle line more men than the allies. We might as well face 
these facts, 

I called attention to this situation some twelve weeks ago. 
In my own State an infamous scoundrel, running a newspaper, 
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stated that I had made the statement for the purpose of en- 
couraging the pro-Germans of this country. The kind of en- 
couragement I want to give the Germans is to confront them 
with an army big enough to compel their unconditional surrender 


er to destroy them. We will get that kind of an Army when we 
know how big is the force of our enemy. Only a blind fool and 
a contemptible coward refuses to look a situation in the face. 

Mr. President, the unpleasant picture I have already pre- 
sented grows darker when we consider the cold facts with re- 
gard to what has been accomplished in this war. A little over 
a year ago Russian armies were moving down into Austria and 
were threatening Germany, That immense force has been dis- 
kipated. A 

In my opinion, a man is very shortsighted who does not know 
that in Russia to-day there is a yery great menace to us. I 
have never had any confidence in the Bolsheviki. I have no 
confidence in any body of men who resort to murder and who 
destroy the established rules of society. I regard with pity 
and also with horror the transformation of a nation into a mob. 
Russia to-day is a great world menace. She may rise from her 
present unfortunate condition. She may possibly resume her 
place by the side of our allies, but I look for nothing of the kind. 
Let us calmly examine what the Germans have done. Let us 
have courage enough to look the situation in the face. The 
figures I give you are not official, but they are the next thing to 
being official. 

What has Germany accomplished thus far in the war? She 
has overrun and subjugated all of Belgium, with an area of 
11.000 square miles and a normal population of 7,500,000. She 
had taken of northern France before the May drive 8,400 square 
miles, with a normal population of 2,700,000; of Italy, 4,890 
square miles, with a normal population of 1,400,000; of Serbia, 
34,000 square miles, with a normal population of 4,600,000 ; little 
Montenegro was overrun, and her area of 5,650 square miles 
eccupied, and her population of 520,000 were brought into a 
condition of practical slavery. Roumania, with 54,000 square 
miles of territory and a population of 7,600,000, has been obliged 
substantially to accept the German yoke. 

In Russia at the time these figures were handed to me by an 
official there had been then taken 311,000 square miles of terri- 
tory, with a normal population of 46,000,000. 

There are included in these areas over 19,000 miles of railway. 
In northern France Germany has control of the best coal lands. 
She, in fact, controls 58 per cent of the entire coal production 
ef France; 78 per cent of its coke production is likewise in the 
hands of the enemy. 

The great majority of French sugar refineries are also within 
the occupied district. The occupied territory also comprises im- 
portant manufacturing areas. 

In Italy the central powers have gained possession of many 
large mills and warehouses. In Serbia she gained important 
copper mines and a coal production which is estimated at from 
30,000 to 40,000 tons annually. In Roumania Germany con- 
trols vast petroleum fields. These oil wells were partly de- 
stroyed prior to the German occupation, but are now being 
gradually restored to the prewar production of about 1, 800.000 
tons. 

Mr. President, Germany has practically made all of this con- 
quered territory either her own or has made it tributary. She 
has compelled it and will continue to compel it to contribute to 
the economic power of Germany. We shall be fortunate if she 
does not call upon these people, and eall suecessfully, for man 
power to work her mines and work her fields. She may even 
foree them to serve in her army and navy. 

Besides this Germany has captured practically all of the 
Russian ordnance. It is the lamertable fact that to-day British 
and Americans and Frenehmen are being slaughtered with 
cannon that were made in Japan or in Great Britain or in 
France, These cannon had been furnished to Russia and were 
practically turned over to the German Army. 

An enormous loss of guns also occurred in the Italian disaster, 
and those guns are now being served by German soldiers. 

This is not a pleasant picture, but it is a true one. It is not 
overcolored. It is, in fact, underdrawn. 

Under circumstances such as this we find ourselves in this 
war with the forces upon the western front almost equally 
divided, England and France gallantly fighting, but both these 
rations more or less are war weary. They will, I am sure, 
never grow so weary they will cease to fight with that high 
spirit and gallantry which has hitherto characterized them. 
But in the conflict at this stage the United States finds itself 
with practically a million and a half of our troops already upon 
French soil. There is therefore no withdrawal, if we had any 
spirit to withdraw. Remember, that if there is a disaster in 
Europe we have 1,500,000 of our men there without any means 
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of getting them back. Not only is the die cast, not only is the 
Rubicon crossed, but the die is frrevocably cast. We must 
either win this war or we must suffer a national humiliation 
3 ce that will arrest our progress for at least a century 
of time. 

Under such conditions what is our duty? Shall we allow the 
million and a half of our troops—and there must be substan- 
tially that many there now—tu be jeopardized and to be fed 
one by one or company by company and regiment by regiment 
to this Moloch of war? Shall we allow them to be gradually , 
cut down, and by a force that is equal or superior, or shall we 
amass upon the European front an irresistible force—n force 
that can break the strength of the German legions and do it 
quickly and do it with a minimum loss of life and of limb and 
with as small expense as possible? ; 

It seems to me we are very much in the situation of the peop! 
of a city being consumed in a great conflagration. By making 
a supreme sacrifice, by calling on all the forces that can be 
gotten together, by expending large sums of money at once they 
can stop the march of the flames; but if they go slowly, moder- 
ately, and conservatively, the fire will eat up the city, and they 
will lose all. Perhaps that is not a very fortunate illustration, 
yet it will convey my thought. 

It is my judgment, and I think it is the judgment of you all, 
that if we can get an irresistible force upon the other shore 
then this war will be short and there will be a great saving of 
bloodshed and of life and of misery. That brings us, then, to the 
question of how that irresistible force is to be created. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. May I interrupt the Senator for a 
moment? 

Mr. REED. Certainly. í 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I wonder if the Senator has seen an 
article in the National Review of London for July, 1918, by Mr. 
André Chéradame, a great French writer, on subjects connected 
with the mattér the Senator is now discussing. He gives even 
a more gloomy picture of the situation than the Senator has 
done. I think the writer’s warning here is very timely indeed. 
He has given to the situation a most critical ‘study both upon 
the ground and in other countries. 

He estimates that Germany can mobilize in 1918 and 1919, 
28,000,000 soldiers, as compared with 20,000,000 which the allies 
can confront them with. These are taken from German Prov- 
inces and from the vassal nations that Germany now controls. 
So he makes the estimate even greater than does the Senator. 

Mr. REED, I shall be glad if the Senator sees fit to put that 
statement into the RECORD. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Very well. I will ask not that the 
whole article be printed but merely the writer’s conclusions, 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

“The figures given above make possible the following con- 
clusions: 

“(a) The mobilizable forces in Europe at the disposal of the 
allies (20,000,000) are numerically greatly inferior to the com- 
prehensive forces of Pan-Germany (28,000,000) and practi- 
eally equal to the forces of whieh the German staff can be 
reasonably sure (19,000,000). . 

It is difficult to see how the allies can add to their mobilizable 
effectives in Europe to any considerable extent. On the other 
hand, in a few months tho Germans will be, perhaps, in a posi- 
tion to make use of fresh troops supplied by Mussulman com- 
munities in Russia and Central Asia. Therefore, by carrying on 
the conflict by means of a purely military strategy, it is probable 
that the allies will find themselves numerically inferior to the 
Germans and their allies, as is already the case on the western 
front. 

“(b) But the situation of the allies would be completely trans- 
formed if they should, in their turn, like the Germans, resort 
to the strategy of the political sciences; for it would enable 
them to exploit to their advantage the tremendcus sources of 
weakness that exist in the very heart of Pan-Germany. 

“Indeed, in that case the allies could systematically nem a 
part of the 14,000,000 anti-Pan-Germans, nonmobilized, in central 
Pan-Germany and thus bring about an insurrection in the regions 
traversed by the vital strategic communications of Pan-Germany. 
Secondly, they could, by means of such insurrections, bring 
about a state of affairs, both moral and material, which would 
enable the 8,000,000 troops embodied against their will in the 
German armies to revolt in their turn. 

“Assuming this form of strategy to be adopted, the 19,000,000 
Germans and pro-Germans would have to face the hostile action, 
active or passive, of 20,000,000 allied troops, 8,000,000 of their 
own troops, in revolt or on strike, and 14,000,009 possible in- 
surgent civilians, or 42,000,000 in all. 

„(e) The 23,000,000 anti-Pan-Germanist women in Pan-Ger- 
many are for the most part compelled to work on the land 
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or in the munition factories. As they represent a by no means 
negligible force, if the propaganda were effective they could be 
induced to strike. In fact, in certain districts which I know 
well the women are capable of playing a very useful part in a 
revolt. 

“Thus, the 19,000,000 Germans and pro-Germans would have 
to face widely varying but combined hostile forces of 65,000,000 
human beings (42,000,000 men and 23,000,000 women). 

“To sum up: The purely military strategy leaves 20,000,000 
allies face to face with 28,000,000 Germans, pro-Germans, and 
troops enslaved by them. 

“The strategy of the political sciences would transform the 
situation, for it would subject 19,000,000 Germans and pro- 
Germans to the submergent action of the endlessly diverse 
enveloping powers of 65,000,000 persons, of whom 47,000,000 
are already in Pan-Germany. 

“Tf the Germans had been in our place, would they not long 
ago have made use of the anti-German elements in Pan-Ger- 
many, considering that in Russia they have derived the enor- 
mous profit that we all know from elements favorable to their 
cause, although they were much less numerous than those 
utilizable by the allies? Under these conditions can the latter 
refuse to adopt at last the strategy of the political sciences? 

“Far from working to the prejudice of the western front, 
it would work altogether to its advantage; for nothing could 
afford greater relief to the allied troops from the terrible pres- 
sure that they are having to withstand on that front than an 
uprising, scientifically organized, for the liberation of central 
Europe.” 

Mr. BORAH. Is ‘the Senator going to discuss before he 
closes the very important factor of time in this matter? 

Mr. REED. Yes; I have already referred to it, but I shall 
be glad if the Senator desires to offer any observation on it to 
yield to him. 

Mr. BORAH. The only thing that occurs to me is, of course, 
we should get our forces there and get them there as quickly 
as possible. We ought to get them there as speedily as pos- 
sible, and I wondered if the Senator was going to discuss the 
element of time. 

Mr. REED. I intend simply to make the statement, which 
it seems to me is perfectly self-evident, that if we are to be 
of service, then the sooner we get this force there from every 
consideration the better it will be. 

Mr. BORAH. I will say to the Senator frankly what was in 
my mind. While this tremendous fighting is going on there and 
the tide is turning our way, the only body which can, so far as 
this country is concerned, enlarge the fighting force is in recess. 

Mr. THOMAS. I should like to remind the Senator that the 
remarks of the Senator from Idaho suggest to me the danger 
of transporting troops more rapidly than our facilities will 
enable us to take care of them after they arrive. I quite agree 
that we must exercise all due haste in increasing our expedi- 
tionary forces to France, but we must take heed of our tonnage 
facilities and the supplies which are necessary to make those 
men fighters and keep them going after they arrive. 

Mr. BORAH. Precisely so; but we have yet to call these 
men in and train them. They ought not to be sent against 
those veterans in Europe without as much training as it is pos- 
sible to give them. 

Mr. THOMAS. Absolutely. The only idea I wish to con- 
vey is this, that our expedition in training and getting soldiers 
into France should not outrun our capacity of taking care of 
them after they shall have been embarked. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

Mr. REED. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. ‘The remark of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Boran] suggests an inquiry that I should like to make of the 
Senator from Missourl, About a month ago the Senate, being 
fully awakened, I think, seeing the necessity of creating an 
additional army, wanted to put the entire man power of the 
United States in the hands of the President and give him un- 
limited authority to increase the Army. We did not do so. 
Does the Senator know what prevented the action proposed at 
that time? 

Mr. REED. Yes, Mr. President, I think I can answer that. 
Several bills were introduced to increase the size of our Army. 
One I introduced myself. When those bills came before the 
Senate Committee on Military Affairs the Secretary of War, the 
Chief of Staff, and the Judge Advocate General appeared before 
the committee. I placed in the record a summary of what they 
said, and I placed that in the Concressionat Recorp with some 
remarks I made on this floor, which, as I said, I have never 
yet allowed to be printed, because I have never had time enough 
to read them over; but in brief this was the position of the 
military authorities, the Chief of Staff, and the Secretary of 


War, namely, that a plan was being worked out to lay before 
Congress which would give us the kind of an army desired, 
that it would take some time to work that plan out, and that the 
desire or hope was that Congress would not act until the military 
authorities had presented their plan. 

That plan they did present, and it is here in the form of a 
bill, which I think the Military Committee will be able to 
report out at the next meeting of the Senate. I think I can 
say that with all deference to the chairman, speaking, perhaps, 
for him. ‘These eminent military authorities also held to the 
view that no hiatus would be occasioned by the delay; that 
is to say, we would have from the old draft a continuous line 
of recruits going into the concentration camps until the uew 
draft would become effective, and there would be no loss of 
time. I think that now they are a little anxious to have that 
time shortened and this bill speeded up, because of certain 
occurrences that have happened since then. I am not at liberty 
to go into the reasons in public, although any Senator is 
perfectly welcome to such knowledge as I happen to possess 
and which is also known to the other members of the committee. 

Mr. BORAH. Do I understand the Senator to say that the 
Military Committee will report the bill on Thursday? 

Mr. REED. I think we will report it on that date. That is 
my judgment. 8 
Br. BORAH. That is the bill which the War Department has 

approyed? 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

Mr. BORAH. It will be ready then, if we have the member- 
ship here to go ahead with it? 

Mr. REED. I see no reason why we should not be ready. 

Mr. BORAH. There is every reason why we should be here 
then to go ahead with it? 

Mr. REED. The Senator can answer the question. He 
knows as much about it as I do. 

Mr. BORAH. Is there any reason why, if the Senate were in 
session, we would not proceed with its consideration? 

Mr. REED. I think that we should proceed at once to the 
consideration of the bill unless some such important question as 
woman suffrage, prohibition, or something of that kind is to be 
taken up to the exclusion of the war program. 

Mr. BORAH. If the Senate will come here and be on hand 
it can dispose of these things before these other matters come up. 
It is immaterial, it seems to me, whether a mistake of judgment 
was had here three or four weeks ago, or as to whether or not 
there would be any hiatus in this program. The question is 
whether we are ready now to take up the matter if the Senate 
yey in session, and if so the Senate ought to be notified to be 

ere 

Mr. REED. The chairman of the committee is here, and he 
can make any statement he desires at this time in answer to the 
inquiry. But I have stated what I believe. Does the Senator 
from Oregon agree with me? Perhaps I am guilty of temerity 
in making the statement. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. With the Senator's permission, I 
will say that I hope that the bill will be reported out on Thurs- 
day when the Senate convenes, and at that time I will request 
the Senate to rescind the unanimous-consent agreement, so that 
the bill may be taken up next Monday and disposed of. 

The Senator understands that there must be a quorum here 
Thursday, and that the unanimous consent of a majority of that 
quorum must be had before we can go ahead with the measure 
next week. 

Mr. BORAH. I think if the Senators who are absent knew 
that this bill was going to be reported and that we would be 
ready to proceed with it, they would be here—certainly a ma- 
jority of them would be here. I think that the officers of the 
Senate ought to notify them that we expect them to be here on 
next Thursday. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. REED, If I could be permitted to conclude my remarks, 
I think the question under discussion might well then be taken 
up and disposed of. The few remarks I have to make have been 
so cut into that I should like to go on. But, of course, I will 
yield to my friend from Illinois. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I wish to state that last May or June the 
Senate was ready and anxious to act on an extension of the age 
limit below 21 and above 31, but we were told by the gentlemen 
who are now insisting on great expedition that we should cease 
our efforts, and we did accordingly, as obedient legislators ought 
to do. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, since we have gone this far, let me 
Say 2 word so as to show matters in their true light: We have 
had troops up to this time as fast as we had transports, and we 
will continue under the draft to have troops as fast as we have 
transports up to about the 1st of October. 
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If we are to speed up, I think it will be because of additional 
facilities. That is as far as I want to go in a public statement. 
The other members of the Military Affairs Committee know 
why I do not want to be more specific. I am perfectly willing 
to tell any Senator in private all I happen to know about it. 
I do not think we have arrived at a point where we need to 
eriticize the War Department because of the postponement of the 
new draft. Whether the Senate ought to be called together is 
another question. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Before the Senator proceeds, I 
should like to have him inform us whether or not in the new 
bill which is proposed there are some provisions essential to the 
proper working out of the scheme which were not suggested in 
the various bills and amendments previously submitted to the 
Senate and whether it has: not been well worth while to permit 
the War Department to formulate this measure in a systematic 
way and give to it the-consideration which it has received. 

Mr. REED. I do not think the War Department has wasted 
time. The only change in the bill that I regard as. of real 
importance is the change in the draft age. I do not think the 
present law outside of that has been very much changed. 
However, the War Department did bring to us certain figures 
which they were preparing in order that they might advise us 
and might advise themselves as to the number of troops we 
could maintain and where we would have to get them from. It 
took some time to get that information. 

I will say now that I understand—I think I disclose nothing 
here that I have not the right to speak of in public—the War 
Department is going on and having the printing done and every 
step is being taken upon the assumption that Congress will 
probably pass the enlarged draft: bill substantially as submitted, 

Mr. President, I again ask the question, Where are we to get 
this force from? The chairman of the committee [Mr. CHAM- 
BERLAIN] placed in the Recozp a few days ago figures which show 
that by enlarging the draft age from 31 to 45 we will get ap- 
proximately 601,236 men. 

That is an astonishingly low figure—astonishing to me. The 
explanation. given is that so many of the men of the country 
nbove the age of 31 are engaged in essential employments; that 
they have reached positions of importance; they are the heads 
of institutions, or they have become master mechanics, or other 
skilled workmen, and therefore they can not be withdrawn 
from the industries, Besides that, a very large number of 
them: come within the married-class exemptions, and, of course, 
that would help decrease the number. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

Mr. REED. I will yield in just a second. So we are told 
that if wé are to continue to allow exemptions on the grounds 
heretofore recognized, all we can obtain from those above the 
present draft age is 600,000 men, using round numbers. If 
these figures: be accurate, and I somewhat doubt their aceuracy, 
we can not begin to raise the necessary number of men whieh 
we must have if we are to create the force necessary to quickly 
crush the German armies. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. CUMMINS: The question I want to ask is this: Are 
those figures based upon the assumptiom that the present rules 
of classification will be: continued and that the 600,000 or more 
will be found in Class I? 

Mr. REED. They are based upon the iden that these 600,000 
will be Class I men. I do not want to be taken as speaking 
with absolute cocksureness, but I understand they are based 
upon the assumption that there will be no material change in 
the present classification. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That I may be accurate 

Mr: REED. Will the Senator let me add? It is contended by 
some; I think, who heard the statement of the Secretary of War 
that it was meant to exclude all the married men. That, how- 
ever, was not my understanding. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have given some study to that subject. 
While I do not challenge the accuracy of the figures at this 
time, if the census reports may be relied upon there are more 
than that number of men between 30 and 45 who have no occu- 
pation at all or are not engaged in any gainful pursuit. I can 
hardly think that it is intended to reclassify men so that the 
mere fact of marriage, if there be no dependency whatever, may 
exempt a man from military service. I hope that those figures 
are an underestimate of our man power accessible to us for 
the enlargement of the Army between 30 and 45. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the question as to whether these 
figures are based upon an exemption for married men I have 
answered as well as I am able: It is a question I do not want 
to speak on positively. ‘The thing that creates a doubt in my 
mind is the statement that the Secretary of War is alleged to 
have given out. It appeared in the public press. I doubted 
that the statement was accurate; but since that time it has ap- 


peared in the Official Bulletin, and I am no longer permitted 
to doubt its accuracy. Of the statement in the Bulletin, pur- 
porting to set forth what the Secretary of War states, I will 
read just the beginning of the last clause: 
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With the understanding that these figures are correct, it is 
perfectly manifest that we must get an enormous number of 
men from some other place. If we can not get them from the 
ages included in the present law and can not get them from the 
ages above the present law, then we must get them from the 
ages below the present law. If we can not get them by raising 
the draft age we must get them by lowering the draft age. 
That brings up the question of the boys of 18, 19, and 20. Shall 
we take them from their homes, from their schools, I had almost 
said from their mothers’ arms? The mere suggestion wrings 
the heart of every humane and decent man. I do not open 
my mail a single morning but I read letter after letter from 
mothers. and from fathers of the most touching character. 
They contain every kind of argument and appeal. A mother 
writes and tells the story of her struggle as a widow to rear her 
boy, of his meager educational advantages, and how he has 
worked and struggled to ebtain the little schooling he possesses ; 
now she has put into that one boy’s raising all the effort of her 
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Now, it is proposed, just as he is beginning to get a little 
start in life, to take him from her and put him in the Army: 
So this mother, from her mother’s standpoint, writes me a letter 
that I could not read with dry eyes. And other parents write. 
Every Senator’s desk, I apprehend, is covered with epistles of 
the kind I am describing, and the good God, who rules this 
universe, knows that no man in this body will vote to take these 
boys except it be in response to the stern call of duty. 

A few months ago I did not believe I could ever bring myself 
to cast such a vote; but, Mr. President, as I have already said, 
we now have: approximately a million and a half of our men in 
France, Before another five months will have gone by we are 
certain to have more than a million additional sons of other 
American mothers over there. 

These men are dear to their mothers and to their fathers and 
to their wives and to their sisters, and they are dear to their 
country. Their lives are precious beyond any possible language 
of description. Shall they be sacrificed by being constantly 
thrown against an equal or a greater force until little by little 
they are cut down and a vast percentage of them have gone to 
their death, or shall we now make one herculean effort and put 
in the field a resistless force that will break the German line 
at will? Shall we make war feebly, allowing the enemy to 
maintain his battle front, and if he retreats at all to go slowly, 
ineh by ineh, covering each foot of ground with our dead? 

These are questions we must ask when we come to cast the 
votes which will say to the mother, “Give up your 18-year-old 
boy.” “Take your 19-year-old son from his home or from his 
school and give him to his country.” “Take your 20-year-old 
youth who is just now looking proudly toward the fields of 
full manhood and yield him to the Army.” The teasons must 
be weighty which warrant us in saying to the mothers of the 
land, You must yield these children of your heart before they 
have yet arrived at man’s estate.” We can only say it because 
we are at war, ghastly, horrible war. And in war we must 
inflict pain to escape a greater agony. 

I gain but little satisfaction from the ability to say that I 
have not been mistaken about this. If Senators will give me 
the credit of looking back to the debates which preceded the 
declaration of war, I said then that before we were through 
with this conflict there would be blood upon the lintels of 
almost every American home; that our enemies would not break 
down and quit the conflict because we entered into it; that we 
would have empty chairs and aching hearts and empty arms 
all over the United States. 

I did not entertain the delusion that some did that this would 
be a short and easy struggle. I did not believe when we provided 
for a draft of 500,000: men with the right to call out another 
500,000 that that would answer to the demands of this war. And 
now we are called upon to raise an army of 5,000,000—I use round 
numbers—to put them upon the battle field and maintain them 
there and to place upon the sea from 500,000 to 700,000 more of 
our men and to maintain them there. Ah! I say to you, my 
America, that you are entering a wine press that is to be filled 
with a erimson vintage, a wine press that must be trodden with 
high courage and with dauntless souls. You must prepare for 
sacrifice and still greater sacrifice. Be not deceived! When by 
May day next this immense draft of our man power has been 
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withdrawn from our industries; when we shall - have nearly 
6,000,000 men fighting by land or sen, all of whom must be sup- 
ported, the women aud the boys must enter many vocations 
that they do not now fill. The tender hands of ladies unaccus- 
tomed to toil will go to some task. The pinch will come harder 
and harder in every part of our land. 

Luxuries must be discarded; necessities alone may be hoped 
for. The arms of America, all her muscle, young and old, must 
be put to work. Idleness must become, if not a legal crime, a 
moral offense. Every wheel must be kept turning and youth 
and age must prepare to play a part. And we will play it well. 
The soul of America is aroused. Her high spirit is aflame with 
a holy patriotism. Here at home we will do our best, and 
yonder on the battle field in crimsoned trenches, on mountain’s 
frozen heights, amidst the slime of swamp, wherever they may 
be, each American soldier, whether he be an 18-year-old youth 
with the down of manhood scarcely yet adorning his cheek or 
whether he be the father of a family, ene and all will exhibit 
that invincible spirit, that high courage, which comes to the 
freeman. And before their valor the thrones of despots will 
crumble, the chains of slaves will break, and the battlements 
of tyranny will fall. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, it must not be inferred from 
my inquiry made of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep] that 
I am opposed to a very speedy disposition of the measure en- 
larging the draft age. I think it ought to be done at once. 
I believe it to be the duty of the leader upon the other side of 
the Chamber to notify his associates that they should be here 
next Thursday, I think it is the duty of the leader, whoever 
he may be, upon our side to notify the Republican Senaters to 
be here next Thursday, in order that we may, without a mo- 
ment's delay, take up for consideration the measure that will 
be reported by the Military Committee. 

Notwithstanding this feeling upon my part, I think it is the 
rankest injustice fer the newspapers of the country, which are 
getting their inspiration from a source that I will not attempt 
to describe, to lay the fault or the blame of delay in this matter 
upon Congress. It makes me indignant beyond expression to 
hear it intimated that Congress has been neglectful of its duty 
in this respect. More than three months ago, in the place I now 
occupy, I endeavored to awaken some interest in this matter 
not only in the Senate, but throughout the country. Every 
thoughtful person knew then that we must change the draft 
age in order to bring a greater number of our men within its 
operation, 

More than a month ago there was submitted to the Committee 
on Military Affairs an amendment to the Army appropriation 
bill, which I had the honor to present, which did exactly what 
the present bill proposes. It gave te the President the widest 
authority with regard to the imposition of the draft upon men 
between 18 and 45. There was no limitation with regard to his 
authority in dealing with the subject. 

It is no answer to say that the War Department was engaged 
in preparing plans for the induction of these men into the 
service. The amendments which were proposed gave to the 
War Department just that pewer, gave to the President just 
that power, and every plan, every suggestion, every arrangement 
which is possible under the measure that has been introduced by 
the Senator from Oregon ¢ould have been made, and I assume 
would have been made if some such amendment had been adopted 
by the Senate. 

I do not criticize the War Department for opposing the amend- 
ment. I assume that the Secretary of War and the Chief of 
Staff and those around him felt that the man force then at the 
command of the Government was sufficient. I did not think so 
nor did the Members of the Senate, but in deference to the sug- 
gestion of the War Department the Senate declined to adept 
the change that was proposed in the draft age, a change which 
now meets their favor. 

I am content with that. I have not one word of disparagement 
for either the Secretary of War or the Chief of Staff, but I do 
rebel when a situation brought about in that way is made the 
basis of a condemnation of Congress, and especially of the 
Senate, for refusing to legislate in a way it wanted to legislate a 
month ago, and was prevented out of a very proper deference 
to those who were to be responsible for the conduct of the war. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN.. May I interrupt the Senator? I do 
not know where the inspiration came from that was published in 
the press, but I do know that in the Senate in the course of the 
debate iS was stated that this survey and plan could not be 
placed before Congress until some time in September. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I so remember, but the survey and 74 F if 
the amendment had been adopted, would not have required the 
sanction of Congress. It would have been adopted as a part 
of the administration of the law enlarging the draft nge. I 
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‘pealize the . e of shoving in this direction. I 
am in entire sympathy, not with all the details of the proposer 
measure but with its purpose. I do hope that those Senators 
who are here, and especially those te whom have heretofore 
been delegated the implied authority of arranging matters of 
legislation, will insist in a proper way that next Thoursday-a 
majority of the Senate shall-be here, and- we can at least then 
determine whether we can secure the unanimous consent that is 
necessary to an immediate resumption ef business. 

Mr. THOMAS obtained the floor. 

Mr. ASHURST. Will the Senator frem Colorado yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. THOMAS. Certainiy. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I am, of course, with all 
Senators present, very much impressed with the necessity of 
reconvening the Senate for business. Yet permit me to call 
attention to the unanimous-consent agreement. Under no cir- 
cumstances can the Senate de business before next Monday. A 
reading of the agreement will show the very great necessity of 
having a quorum here next Thursday. I will read enly the last 
four lines of the unanimous-consent agreement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will read the en- 
tire proviso. 

Mr. ASHURST. Very well; I will read the entire proviso: 

Provided, however, That whenever before the 22d day of August, 1915, 
a quorum of the Senate is found to be present, the Senate may, by unani- 
mous consent, vacate this agreement, such action to take effect three 
days thereafter. 

Mr. President, it is obvious that we can not ascertain whether 
or not a quorum can be present until Thursday. Assuming that 
a quorum is present on Thursday, which I apprehend will be 
present, under this unanimous-consent agreement, and assuming 
that it be vacated, as I have a right to assume it will be vacated, 
I very much fear we could not do actual business until three 
days thereafter. So it seems to me there is a very great neces- 
sity for the Sergeant at Arms to notify all absent Senators to 
return, so that on Thursday a quorum may be ascertained to be 
present. We have that right. Secondly, the proposition will 
then come before us, Shall the unanimous-consent agreement be 
vacated? It would require unanimous consent to vacate it. If 
it were vacated, the Senate could not do business until the fol- 
lowing Monday, which would be the 19th day of August. 

Therefore, Mr. President, it seems to me that it would be a 
very wise thing for the Sergeant at Arms to notify absent Sena- 
tors; in other words, if we can have a quorum here on Thursday, 
pire oP iene MOOR aA AORE ha ceed ae 
gu F 

With the consent of the Senator from Colorado, I should like 
to make an inquiry: Under the present nnanimous-consent 
agreement when we do convene on the 26th unless the unanimous- 
consent agreement is suspended we will be required to take up 
the prohibition measure. If we can get a quorum here on 
Thursday, that would give us a whole week before the unani- 
mous-consent agreement as it relates to prohibition would be- 
come effective. That is all the more reason, therefore, in my 
judgment, why a quorum ought to be here next Thursday. 

I thank the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I dislike to detain the Senate 
any longer and would not de so but for the remarks submitted 
a few moments ago by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cusractns]. 

I fully sympathize with the Senator’s protest against the 
charge that Congress is responsible for delay in the mobilization 
of an adequate army; but, Mr. President, I want te go further 
and insist that there has been no delay, and consequentiy the 
charge should not be made in any direction. We speak very 
lightly of a force of three or three and a half or four or five 
million men upon foreign soil, 3.000 miles away, and we are apt 
to betray impatience if the magnitude of the task does not at 
ence square with the magnitude of effort. Hence, those whe 
are impatient of the slow movements, or what appear to them 
to be slow movements, are too prone in these days, first, to insist 
that there has been an unnecessary delay in preparation, and. 
second, that Congress or some other responsible function of the 
Government is to blame for it. 

Mr. President, when we come down to the cold facts involved 
in the transportation of a large expeditionary force 3,000 miles 
across the sea, infested with submarines and subjected to the 
ordinary perils of ocean travel, it is necessary for the consid- 
erate man and for the considerate administration to examine 
inte the magnitude of the task and to prepare for it. When 
we entered this war every French port of any consequence with 
the exception of that of Marseille had been turned over to 
Great Britain, and that country needed every one of them, with 
all their facilities multiplied several times, for the purpose of 
enabling it properly to cooperate with the allies and to move 


troops and supplies across the channel into the territory where 
the battles were actually raging. j . 

As a result our entrance into the war necessitated the 
of other than these ports already so badly congested, and a 
number, I am not at liberty to say how many, but a large num- 
ber of ports, very unimportant, some of them, prior to our en- 
trance into the war, together with the port of Marseille, were 
turned over to our use. 

Mr. President, that, of course, was the first step and the first 
step only. Many of these ports were too shallow and their 
accommodations too poor to permit the entrance of large trans- 
ports bearing either cargo or men, and they had to be improved, 
not only by excavations, but by the building of piers, warehouses, 
railroads, and other structures, As fast as these have been con- 
structed the movement of our troops and of our supplies has 
been carried on. Had they been carried on faster, you would 
have met with serious difficulties, and possibly some of them 
would have proved disastrous. Had we been less expeditious, 
then, of course, we should be to blame. 

Mr. President, since we entered this war we have constructed 
railways in France which are the equivalent in mileage of the 
Erie system. They are equipped with rolling stock partly 
French, but mostly American, and very efficient. If all the ware- 
houses and other structures which have been erected for the 
benefit and the use of the Expeditionary Force which we have 
erected in France were placed end to end they would reach from 
Washington to Pittsburgh. Even these, Mr. President, have 
scarcely been more than adequate for the force that we at 
present have. Our accommodations are increasing. We must 
support the men across the sea; we must furnish them with food, 
with clothing, with tents, with medical supplies, with ammuni- 
tion, with everything that is necessary to make that force 
effective and to accomplish the purpose for which they have 
been sent abroad. 

Now, I do not propose to go into mathematics very exten- 
sively ; I do not know that I ought to do so; but I will suggest 
to the imagination of some of our impatient constituencies if it 
requires 30 pounds per day as a minimum for the individual 
soldier which we must transport from America to France, which 
means 5.3 tons, and we multiply that sum by 3,500,000, and 
divide the result by the number of days, showing the amount 
of tonnage that must not only be discharged but evacuated, 
some idea of the immensity of Uncle Sam's task and of the 
splendid manner in which he has up to this time performed it 
will be conveyed to the mind. 

We have been expeditious, we have been prompt, so far as our 
Expeditionary Force is concerned. We have manned it well, 
we have kept it supplied, and we are willing to do so. The pres- 
ent program comes in logical sequence with the development of 
our shipping program and all those other necessarily accom- 
panying conditions which must attend every great expeditionary 
force, which must attend, in fact, armies wherever they are to 
be utilized, but more so in this instance on account of the dis- 
tance than any other. 

Therefore I protest against the complaint of delay when, in 
my judgment, there has been none, when we have handled all 
the troops that our facilities would permit, when these are con- 
stantly increasing, so that every month’s showing is better than 
the preceding one, and when we will move in the future as we 
have moved in the past, and square the performance of our 
task with the facilities which we now have and which are con- 
stantly multiplying for its accomplishment. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the question which I asked this 
morning seems to have been in some respects misunderstood. I 
assume for the purpose of the question that the program has 
been a complete one and that we are now logically carrying out 
the program. It is wholly immaterial to me so far as our present 
duty is concerned whether there was a mistake in judgment on 
the part of the War Department or whether the War Department 
has at all times acted intelligently and has before it a con- 
tinuous intelligent program. The fact to which I called atten- 
tion and which I desired to accentuate was this, that the time 
has arrived in the program when the Senate ought to be here 
for the purpose of performing its part of the program. 

Mr. THOMAS. I agree to that. 

Mr. BORAH. It is immaterial why we delay, whether it was 
wise or unwise. The question now is, Are we prepared to go 
forward and discharge our part of the task? I want to say that 
unless others who are in a better position to do so, and upon 
whom it devolves more properly to do, urge the immediate con- 
sideration of this measure as soon as it reaches the Senate next 
Thursday I shall undertake to do so. If that is any notice to 
those who are absent, if they desire to be present on that occa- 
sion, they can take it as a notice and come. There is no neces- 
sity for a jam in legislation or for a conflict with the unanimous- 
consent agreement, 
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Mr. REED; Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. I ask 
whether, in the opinion of the Chair, under the unanimous- 
consent agreement the Chair could entertain a motion instruct- 
ing the Sergeant at Arms to notify absent Members that on next 
Thursday an effort will be made to secure a quorum for the 
purpose of taking action to cancel the unanimous-consent agrec- 
ment, and bring the Senate together at an earlier day than fixed 
in the unanimous-consent agreement? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is the opinion of the Chair 
that under the unanimous-consent agreement a resolution such 
as the Senator from Missouri suggests would be the transaction 
of business, and therefore the Chair is of opinion that it would 
not be in order. The Chair suggests, however, that in order to 
meet the situation a resolution might be introduced, which would 
have to lie on the table, of course, and then it would be notice 
to absent Senators that they were expected to return. 

The Chair will go a little further. The Chair realizes the im- 
portance of immediate action on this measure, and if there is no 
objection on the part of Senators present the Chair will direct 
the Sergeant at Arms to notify the absent Senators that their 
presence is desired on next Thursday. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I think I can assure the Senator 
from Missouri that the absent Senators on this side will be noti- 
fied, and I am advised that immediately steps will be taken on 
the other side to notify all the absentees to be here next 
Thursday. 

Mr. THOMAS. One of our absentees, our whip, has gone to 
France. 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, in view of the fact that the 
morning press announces another attempted meeting of an 
organiaztion called the National Woman’s Party this afternoon, 
I beg to offer and ask to have introduced into the Recorp a few 
lines bearing upon that subject prepared by a lady not belonging 
to that organization but who has been a champion of the cause of 
woman suffrage all her life. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 

THE DAUGHTERS OF THE HUN. 


There are just two kinds of women in this dear land of the free 

Who fail to give its President their utmost loyalty. 

The women of the Nation march beneath Old Glory’s fold, 

But the Woman's Party bears a flag that makes the heart run cold; 
For when before have women flung a banner to the skies 

And made their a flaunting a Se thing of shameless lies? 4 
There are just two ds of women by whom this might be done— 
There’s the limelight Woman's Party and—the Daughters of the Hun. 


We intern the forelgn woman as a danger to our land, 

But leave at large to do their worst our own disloyal band. 

There's no time to halt and parley while the war clouds darkly lower 
The arch betrayer, Judas, was only false an hour. 

The days are very evil and the nights are full of dread, 

And every hour adds to the lists of dying and of dead; 

And the women of our country are loyal, every one, 

Save the Woman’s Party women—and the Daughters of the Hun. 


In the country’s hour of peril, in the time of stress and ef, 

We can not serve the Nation and deride the Nation’s Chief; 

There is but one flag to follow—it’s the old Red, White, and Blue 
And under its far-flying folds our cause will still win through; 

We do not seek to win that cause by falsehood and deceit, 

And when its trait'rous friends pursue the way that means defeat, 
We can not help but wonder, when things like this are done, 

If the Woman's Party women are—the Daughters of the Hun. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, in a colloquy which oc- 
curred between the Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] and my- 
self at the last session of the Senate a question was raised as to 
why the women were asking to put through an amendment to 
the Federal Constitution granting woman suffrage instead of 
attempting to amend the constitutions of the States. I referred 
to the fact that there were several States that had obstructions 
to the adoption of amendments of their constitutions which 
made it very burdensome and almost impossible to accomplish 
that end. The Senator referred to the fact that I had mentioned 
obstructions in two or three States only, and therefore it was not 
difficult. I stated at the time that I thought there were some 
12 or 15 States with such obstructive provisions, I have now a 
compilation of the matter by the National Woman Suffrage 
Association, and I desire to call attention to what these diffi- 
culties are. 

In the passage of a joint resolution for the adoption by Con- 
gress of a constitutional amendment it is necessary that there 
should be a concurrence upon the part of the Senate and the 
House by a two-thirds vote in each body, but when such Federal 
amendment is referred to the legislatures of the States, all that 
is necessary there is that a majority vote of the house and the 
senate of such State should concur in the adoption of the amend- 
ment. How different it is when a State constitution is to be 
adopted. 

The following States of the Union require a two-thirds or a 
three-fifths vote in each of the bodies of the legislature in order 
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to adopt a joint resolution to submit to the people a constitutional 


amendment of that State. They are Alabama, Connecticut, 
Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, Michigan, Mississippi, Nebraska, North 
Carolina, Ohio, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Vermont, and 
West Virginia. The difficulty of obtaining a two-thirds vote of 
a legislative body is often insurmountable, even when a majority 
is favorable. 

There are a number of States which require that a joint reso- 
lution to submit an amendment to the constitution of the State 
shall be adopted by the legislature of that State in two consecu- 
tive sessions. If the resolution to adopt a constitutional amend- 
ment is passed at one session, and at the next session by delay 
or for any other reason it is not adopted again all the work of 
the previous session is held for naught. You have got to take 
the consecutive-sessions adoption only as a rule by which you 
can submit the matter to the people. Even when adopted by 
two consecutive legislatures, if the secretary of state fails—as 
was done in one State—to publish notice of such adoption, the 
amendment can not be submitted to the people. 

There are 11 States which require the adoption by successive 
legislatures. They are Connecticut, Indiana, Iowa, Maine, Mas- 
sachusetts, New Jersey, North Dakota, Tennessee, Vermont, Vir- 
ginia, and Wisconsin. 

Mr. President, it can readily be seen how difficult it is to pass 
a constitutional amendment in a State where the requirement is 
not only that the legislature shall adopt by a two-thirds vote the 
resolution submitting it to the people, but that at the next 
session of the legislature a similar resolution shall be adopted. 
The chance of delay in calling up or obtaining consideration of 
a measure of that kind makes it very easy to defeat a second 
adoption of the resolution. 

In all of these States except Massachusetts and New Jersey 
the legislature meets biennially, and when we consider that two 
years have got to elapse before another resolution can be passed 
it is apparent how disheartening it is to even undertake the 
difficult ‘task. A few skilled parliamentarians determined to 
defeat the measure can easily do so. 

But that is not the worst feature of it, Mr. President. We 
find that some legislatures do not meet every two years. The 
Legislature of Alabama meets only once in four years, and with 
the requirement of the readoption of the resolution submitting 
the amendment to the people, you can see that an interval of 
five, six, or even eight years may elapse before a resolution of 
that kind could be gotten before the voters. 

In some of the States you can not resubmit the question for 
years. For instance, the amendment can not be resubmitted In 
Illinois for four years. The amendment can not be resubniitted 
in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Kentucky for five years, and 
in Tennessee it can not be resubmitted to the people for six years. 
So instead of these obstructions to the passage of amendments 
to the constitutions of the various States being limited only to 
two or three States, as suggested by the Senator from Missouri, 
and as being of very little consequence, they are of the utmost 
importance and they show an almost absolute impossibility of 
obtaining the passage of those measures through State action. 

Now, take the case of Rhode Island. Rhode Island requires 
a three-fifths majority of the voters. The requirement is that 
the constitutional amendment when submitted to the people 
shall be passed by a three-fifths majority instead of a majority 
which is required in most instances when the vote is by the 
people. 

There are a number of States that fall in the following class 
that make it very difficult, indeed, to pass a constitutional amend- 
ment in those States. They count every vote that is not cast 
upon the amendment as a vote against the amendment. That 
is wrong, Mr. President. We know the peeple do not vote on 
constitutional amendments in large numbers. ‘They seldom ever 
cast half as many votes as are cast for the governor of a State 
in the same election. In fact, I have known of instances where 
the votes upon a constitutional amendment did not constitute 
more than one-third of those that und been cast for governor, 
and yet according to the rule under this class every vote for 
governor in the State not marked as favorable to the amendment 
is counted as a negative vote against the adoption of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. President, that is a very serious obstacle. In fact, I can 
not see how one can get through a constitutional amendment 
where the law requires that a majority of all the votes cast in 
an election shall be cast in favor of the constitutional amend- 
ment. 

Arkansas, Illinois, Minnesota, Mississippi, Nebraska, and 
Oklahoma make that requirement. The usual rule is that the 
majority of those voting upon the amendment shall determine 
the question as to whether the amendment has passed or not 
passed, . 


It seems to me under those circumstances the obstructions are 
insurmountable. 

Now, in South Carolina and Tennessee they require a majority 
of the highest number of votes cast for representatives in the 
legislature. They add up the total votes cast for the legislators, 
and then if there is not a majority of those votes for it the 
amendment fails. 

Mr. President, in order to win under such circumstances yon 
have to make a paramount issue of the question, and hence it 
is almost impossible under those circumstances to pass an amend- 
ment to the State constitution. 

All of these limitations and restrictions were placed there 
for the purpose of preventing amendments to the constitution. 

They were placed in those constitutions deliberately for the 
purpose of not having the constitution amended, but times are 
changing and amendments are necessary. The obstructions 
ought not to be so great as to hamper and prevent the adoption 
of good and valid amendments, 

In New Hampshire the legislature can not submit an amend- 
ment to the voters, but this can be done only by a constitutional 
convention which meets once in seven years. 

You can see the difficulties these ladies have been under in 
attempting to have a constitutional amendment adopted in each 
of the States of the Union. 

In Vermont there can be a constitutional convention but once 
in 10 years. In many States the calling of such a convention is 
very difficult. Woman suffrage never has been granted any- 
where through the submission of an amendment by a constitu- 
tional convention. 

New Mexico has the most restrictive provisions of all the 
constitutions. There you can not even have an amendment to 
the constitution submitted during the first 25 years of statehood, 
and then it requires a majority of three-fourths of all who 
voted on any question or for any candidates at the election, and 
there must be a favorable vote of two-thirds of these in each 
county—a provision which is absolutely prohibitive. If oppo- 
nents concentrate their force against it in one county, that is all 
that would be necessary to defeat an amendment, 

The constitution of Indiana says: 

If a majority of the electors of the State shall vote to ratify an 
e it shall become a part of the constitution. 

How are they to ascertain who are the electors except by a 
census? The constitution adopted in 1851 has never been 
amended. Only one amendment at a time can be submitted in 
Illinois, and to be adopted it must receive a majority of the 
highest number of votes cast at the election. 

In South Carolina after an amendment has been submitted by 
a two-thirds’ vote of two legislatures and has received a ma- 
jority of as many votes as were cast for representatives in the 
legislature, this body at its next session may nullify the elec- 
tion. What chance is there of getting through a constitutional 
amendment if there is any protest against it? 

This is also the case in Mississippi after an amendment has 
received a majority of the highest number of votes cast at the 
election. Woman suffrage by State action in South Carolina 
and Mississippi would be absolutely impossible. 

Mr. President, I see the hour has arrived for adjournment, but 
I want to call attention to the fact that these are insurmount- 
able objections to our attempt to get equal-suffrage resolutions 
passed by each house in each State of the Union under the limi- 
tations and obstructions prescribed. They are so great that it 
makes woman suffrage by State action impossible in a large 
number of the States of the Union, 


PROPOSAL TO VACATE UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT, 


Mr. REED. I ask permission to offer a resolution, which I 
think, under the ruling of the Chair, must lie on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 289), as follows: 


Resolved, That the et aE at a be instructed to notify all absent 
. 2 — on Thursday, August 15, unanimous consent will be asked 
to vaca e unanimous-consent 3 entered into on the calendar 
day July 13. 1918. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will lie on the 
table, and the Chair expresses the hope that the Associated 
Press and all other press representatives will take notice of this 
resolution and give it the widest possible circulation. 


DEATH OF REPRESENTATIVE DAVIDSON, OF WISCONSIN. 
A message from the House of Representatives, by G. F. Tur- 


ner, one of its clerks, communicated to the Senate the intelli- 


gence of the death of Hon. James H. Davmson, late a Repre- 
sentative from the State of Wisconsin, and transmitted resolu- 
tions of the Honse thereon. 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask that the resolutions of the House of 
Representatives be laid before the Senate, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Chair lays before the Sen- 
ate resolutions of the House of Representatives, which will be 
read. : 

The Secretary read the resolutions, as follows: 

In THE House op REPRESENTATIVES, 
August 8, 1918, 

Resolved, That the House has heard with profound sorrow of the 
an a Hon. James II. Davipson, a Representative from the State of 

sconsin, 

Resolved, That a committee of 16 Members of the House, with such 
i Ta of the Senate as may be joined, be appointed to attend the 
uneral. 

Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of the House be authorized and 
directed to take such steps as may be necessary for carrying out the 
provisions of these resolutions, and that the necessary expenses in con- 
nection therewith be paid out of the contingent fund of the House. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate 
and transmit a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I offer the following resolutions 
and ask for their adoption. 

The resolutions (S. Res. 290) were read, considered by unani- 
mous consent, and unanimously. agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow the an- 
nouncement of the death of Hon. JAMES H. Davipson, late a Representa- 
tive from the State of Wisconsin. 

Resolved, That a committee of nine Senators be appointed by the 
. Officer, to join the committee appointed on the part of the 
House of Representatives, to attend the funeral of the deceased. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate a copy of these resolutions 
to the House of Representatives and to the family of the deceased. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, as a further mark of respect to 
the memory of the deceased Representative I move that the 
Senate adjourn. 

The motion was unanimously agreed to; and (at 2 o'clock 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Thursday, August 15, 1918, 
at 12 o’clock meridian. 


„„ HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
3 Monpay, August 12, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Come, Thou Almighty, with all Thy holy influence and in- 
spire us with a clearer vision, a broader view, a more compre- 
hensive conception of Thee and Thy purposes, that we may 
meet the crucial test through which we are passing with intelli- 
gence, courage, fortitude, and patriotic fervor. 

We bless Thee for the signal victory of our Army and their 
allies, in not only checking but driving back the foes of civiliza- 
tion. Continue thus to guide our generals and entourage their 
men to deeds of heroism and glory, that the enemy may be 
finally overcome and brought to a full sense of their cruel under- 
takings; that truth may vindicate itself, right triumph over 
wrong, and peace once more reign over the earth; through the 
principles revealed to us in the Jesus of Nazareth. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, August 8, 1918, 
was read and approved. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS, 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I have had a number of inquiries 
respecting the water-power bill, and being a member of that 
special committee I want to inquire what will be the status of 
that, if it is appropriate to announce it at this time, when Con- 
gress convenes next Monday? 

The SPEAKER. Of course, the answer depends in each case 
upon the way the request was made and granted. The order as 
it appears on the calendar, respecting the water-power bill, is as 
follows: 

On motion of Mr. Sims, by unanimous consent— : 

Ordered, That on Tuesday, J uly 9, 1918, immediately after the reading 
and approval of the Journal an disposition of business on the Speaker's 
table, it shall be in order to consider the bill S. 1419, the water-power 
bill; that the same shall be a continuing order until the bill is disposed 
of: Provided, That same shall not interfere with conference reports, 
Calendar Wednesday, the business in order on unanimous-consent day, 
or other privileged business; further, that the House bill reported as 
a substitute for said Senate bill shall be considered as an original 
louse bill. (Order agreed to July 8, 1918.) 

The status of it is this: On Monday next it will have no right 
of way unless the House voluntarily does away with the Unani- 
mous Consent Calendar and suspension of the rules. On Tues- 
day it would have the right of way, provided there is no reyenue 
bill or conference report or other privileged matter to be con- 
sidered. Of course, the reyenue bill is a privileged matter, just 
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as an appropriation bill is. Barring those things, it has right 
of way; but it will not have right of way on Wednesday unless 
the House does away with Calendar Wednesday. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Very well. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

The SPEAKER. The Speaker received a telegram from Mr. 
ZIHLMAN, in which he states that he will not be here to-day. 
The Chair will construe that into a request to be excused to-day, 
and, without objection, it will be ordered. 

There was no objection. 

ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn until Thursday next. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 12 o’clock and 6 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Thursday, August 15, 
1918, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1, A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, reports on preliminary ex- 
amination and survey of Northwest Channel, Key West, Fla., 
with a view to securing a channel 30 feet in depth and of suffi- 
cient width from the harbor to deep water in the Gulf of 
Mexico (H. Doc. No. 1253); to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors and ordered to be printed, with illustrations, 

2. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary ex- 
amination of Trent River, N. C., with a view to deepening the 
channel along that portion of the river known as Foys Flats, 
and creating a turning basin at the confluence of Mill Creek and 
Trent River (H. Doc. No. 1254); to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors and ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. RAKER: A bill (H. R. 12732) authorizing, empower- 
ing, and requiring postmasters of the United States to admin- 
ister any and all oaths required under section 2 of an act en- 
titled “An act. making appropriations for the service of the 
Post Office Department, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1918, and for other purposes,” approved August 24, 1912; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. HAWLEY (by request): A bill (H. R. 12733) to au- 
thorize the addition of certain lands to the Crater and Siskiyou 
National Forests; to he Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington (by request): A bill (II. R. 
12734) to extend all provisions of act 197 of the laws of the 
Territory of Hawaii for the regular session of 1917, approved 
May 1, 1917, to all voters of the Territory of Hawaii called into 
the active military or naval service of the United States; to the 
Committee on the Territories, 

By Mr. KETTNER: A bill (H. R. 12735) for the protection of 
lands and property in the Palo Verde Valley, Cal., and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Flood Control. 

By Mr. RAKER: A bill (H. R. 12736) to amend section 2237 
of the Revised Statutes fixing the salaries of registers and re- 
ceivers of United States land offices; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

By Mr. COX: A bill (II. R. 12737) to amend an act approved 
August 10, 1917, fixing the prices of food, feeds, fuels, ete.; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. WATKINS: A bill (H. R. 12738) to credit and pay 
to the several States and Territories and the District of Colum- 
bia all moneys collected under the direct tax levied by the acts 
of Congress approved, respectively, July 1, 1802, March 7, 1864, 
July 13, 1866, and March 2, 1867; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 12739) to pension the sur- 
vivors of certain wars from January 1, 1858, to January 1, 1865, 
inclusive, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. BANKHEAD: A bill (H. R. 12740) to provide for the 
promotion of the vocational rehabilitation of persons disabled in 
industry or otherwise, and their return to civil employment; 
to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. THOMAS F. SMITH: A bill (H. R. 12741) to provide 
for the creation of a Federal election commissioner to supervise 
the casting, receipt, and transmission of soldiers’ and sailors’ 
votes, etc., to the Committee on Election of President, Vice 
President, and Representatives in Congress. 
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By Mr. ANTHONY: Resolution (H. Res. 422) requesting the 
Secretary of the Navy to furnish the House with facts concern- 
ing recent attack of German submarine on American shipping 
off Cape Cod coast of Massachusetts; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. WATKINS (by request): Joint resolution (H. J. 
Res, 317) to make The Star Spangled Banner the national 
anthem of the United States of America; to the Committee on 
the Library. 

By Mr. CARY: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 50) 
providing for the appointment of a joint committee to investi- 
gate conditions in lunch rooms and hotels in the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. DUPRE: Memorial of the Legislature of the State of 
Louisiana, urging early settlement of the swamp-land grant con- 
troversy; to the Committee on the Public Lands, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANTHONY: A bill (H. R. 12742) granting an in- 
crease of pension to William Peterson; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. BARNHART: A bill (H. R. 12743) granting an in- 
crease of pension to John H. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BESHLIN: A bill (H. R. 12744) granting an increase 
of pension to Isaac N. White; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. BRUMBAUGH: A bill (H. R. 12745) granting a pen- 
sion to John Maloy; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 12746) granting a pension to James Phelps; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 12747) for the relief of Aaron 
Kibler; to the Committee on Military Affairs.“ 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12748) granting an increase of pension. to 
Eliza Spalding Warren; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. GREEN of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 12749) granting an 
increase of pension to William F. Wilson; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bil (H. R. 12750) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert S. McDonald; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12751) granting a pension to Ada Van 
Gilder; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HADLEY: A bill (H. R. 12752) granting a pension 
to Belle Holland; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 12753) for the relief of Eu- 
gene F. Sanguinetti; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: A bill (H. R. 12754) granting a 
pension to George Harshman; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KELLEY of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 12755) granting a 
pension to Sarah Walton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KETTNER: A bill (H. R. 12756) granting a pension 
to Samuel W. Van Riper; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KRAUS: A bill (H. R. 12757) for the relief of Charles 
C. Schilling; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LITTLE: A bill (H. R. 12758) granting an increase 
of pension to William J. Barlow; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. RAKER: A bill (H. R. 12759) granting an increase of 
pension to Anne Woodrum; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. SHOUSE: A bill (H. R. 12760) granting a pension to 
Marjie Combs; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 12761) granting a 
pension to Thomas B. Thompson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SNELL: A bill (H. R. 12762) granting an increase of 
pension to Henry Conger, allas Henry Stevens; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. VOIGT: A bill (H. R. 12763) granting an increase of 
pension to Wilhelm Yaeger; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. WILSON of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 12764) granting 
a pension to Ada M. Allen; to the Committee on Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Resolution of the machinists 
of Bridgeport, Conn., protesting against a maximum-wage law; 
to the Committee on "Labor, 


Also (by request), memorial of the Cigar Makers’ Interna- 
tional Union, asserting their support of the Government in the 
prosecution of the war; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also (by request), resolution of the Association of Agents of 
the Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co., protesting against 
the tax on life insurance by corporations on the lives of members 
or employees; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also (by request), resolution of the Washington State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, in favor of woman suffrage; to the Com- 
mittee on Woman Suffrage. 

Also (by request), petition of G. W. Stearn, secretary, and 
other members of the American Agricultural Association, urging 
that an investigation be made by Congress with a view to fixing 
maximum prices on all commodities; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Also (by request), memorial of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association asking that the immigration laws may be 
suspended during the war so that sufficient labor may be pro- 
vided ; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also (by request), memorial of the Overall, Shirt, and White 
Goods Workers, Local No. 238, St. Louis, Mo., protesting against 
prohibition of light wines and beer; also resolution of the Fin- 
nish Evangelical Lutheran Church of America, urging war-time 
Prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also (by request), petition (with documents inclosed) of the 
Chicago Law and Order League in favor of prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also (by request), petition of the members of the Men’s Bible 
Class of the United Evangelical Church, of Ashton, III., asking 
for war prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also (by request), resolution of the Collinsville (III.) Trades 
Council, protesting against the unfair methods used in the 
Mooney trial; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also (by request), resolution of the Local York County (Pa.) 
Socialist Party relative to the Mooney trial; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also (by request), resolution of the Local Unions Nos. 269 
and 29, of Trenton, N. J., demanding a new trial for Mooney 
and his associates; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DOOLITTLE: Petition of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Alma, Kans., for the enactment of war prohibition; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DRUKKER: Petition of chiropractors of Paterson, 
N. J., relative to House bill 5118; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of New York: Petition of the Calvary 
Baptist Church of Jamestown, N. X., favoring the prohibition of 
the beverage-liquor traffic during the period of the war as a war 
measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE, 
Tuourspay, August 15, 1918. 


Rey. J. L. Kibler, of the city o? Washington, offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Our Heavenly Father, we feel that we join the great multi- 
tude of our fellows to-day who are at this moment lifting their 
hearts to Thee for Thy blessing upon our country and the tri- 
umph of our arms. At this time of the world conflict, when 
we are sending many hundreds of thousands of our braye 
soldiers across the perilous seas to meet the awful issues im- 
volved, we feel that we need Thy guiding hand and the pro- 
tection of Thy kind providence. O Thou God of battles, Thou 
God of mercy and of justice, give our leaders wisdom to perform 
their duties and to guide safely their forces, and give speedy 
victory to our righteous cause. We ask it in the: name of Jesus 
Christ, our Lord. Amen. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the proceed- 
ings of Monday last, when, on request of Mr. Smoor and by 
unanimous consent, the further reading was dispensed with and 
the Journal was approved. 


CHANGES OF DRAFT AGE. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, out of order, I desire 
to report back from the Committee on Military Affairs with 
amendments the bill (S. 4856) to amend sections 2, 4, and 5 
of an act entitled “An act to authorize the President to increase 
temporarily the Military Establishment of the United States,” 
approved May 18, 1917, and for other purposes, ind I submit a 
report (No. 554) thereon. In presenting the report I desire to 
state to Senators that they will find the bill as amended in tts 
entirety in the report which is laid on the desk of each Senator, 
and I ask that the report be printed in the Recorp. The bill 
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itself will be printed and presented in the usual form to- 
morrow. . 

The report this day submitted by Mr. CHAMBERLATN is as 
follows: 

“The Committee on Military Affairs, to whom was referred 
the bill (S. 4856) to amend sections 2, 4, and 5 of an act entitled 
An act to authorize the President to increase temporarily the 
Military Establishment of the United States, approved May 18, 
1917, and for other purposes, report the same back to the Senate 
with certain amendments with the recommendation that as 
amended the bill do pass. 

„The bill, as amended by the committee, is as follows: 


“ Be it enacted, etc., That the second sentence of section 2 of the act 
niae ‘An act to authorize the President to increase temporarily the 


be, and hereby is, amended to read as follows: 
“ Such t as herein provided shall be based upon liability to mill- 
Gens and male persons residing in the United 


the P. nt may draft such eee liable to military service in such 
me or times as he may prescribe: And 


debarred from becom 

2. That the provision of section 4 of said act, persons engaged in 
industries, inclu ing agriculture, found to be necessary to the main- 
tenance of the Military Establishment or the effective operation of the 
military forces or the maintenance of national interest during the emer- 
gency,’ be, and hereby is, amended to read as follows: 

“ Persons engaged in industries, occupations, or employments, includ- 
ing agriculture, found to be necessary to the maintenance of the Mili- 
tary Establishment or the effective operation of the military forces or 
the maintenance of national interest during the emergency: Provided, 
That when any person shall have been placed in a deferred or exempted 
class for any of the reasons in this paragraph set forth, he shall not be 
entitled to remain therein unless he shall in good faith continue, while 
physically able so to do, to work at and follow such occupation, employ- 
8 = apup, and if he fails so to do he shall again une subject ; 

o the draft. 

“The President shall make regulations for enforcing this provision. 

“3. That section 4 of said act be amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following proviso: 

“ Provided, That 2 in this section contained shall prevent the 
President, if he deems it advisable, from ay Rene as a member of the 
local board any n Tesiding outside the subdivision or area, but 
within the same State, in which such local board has jurisdiction, or 
from isa a member of one local board to another local board 
outside the subdivision or area, but within the same State, in which 
guch person ‘resides, 
ia 4. That section 5 of said act be, and hereby is, amended to read as 

ows: 
+ “That all male persons between the ages of 18 and 45, both inclu- 
sive, shall be subject to registration in accordance with regulations to 
be prescribed by the President, and upon 5 by the Presi- 
dent or other public notice given by him or by his direction stating the 
time or times and place or places of any such registration, it shall be 
the duty of all persons of the de ated ages, except officers and en- 
listed men of the Regular Army, the Navy, and the National Guard 
and Naval Militia while in the service of the United States, to present 
themselves for amd submit to eg Sp yt under the provisions of this 
act; and every such person shall be deemed to have notice of the re- 
quirements of this act upon the publication of any such proclamation 
or any such other public notice as aforesaid given by the ident or 
by his direction; and any person who shall willfully fail or refuse to 
present himself for registration or to submit thereto as herein provided 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and shall, upon conviction in a district 
court of the United States having jurisdiction thereof, be punished by 


is 2 married woman. 

“6. Soldiers and sailors, regardless of age, shall, when they are ac- 
cepted as volunteers or when they shall have been drafted, be eligible 
to receive commissions in either the e ee Navy. ‘They shall likewise 
be eligible to admission to officers’ schools under such rules and regula- 
tions as may be adopted for entrance to such schools, but shali not be 
barred from or discriminated against on account of age. 

“7. Any person under the age of 21 who shall have been accepted 
as a volunteer or who shall have been drafted and served in the Army 
or Navy shall be entitled, at the conclusion of the present war, to re- 
celve an education at the expense of the United States Government at 


approved educational institutions. The period of such education shall 
be 8 in point of time to the :perlod by him served in the Army 
and Navy, but shall not exceed two years. Application for such edu- 
cational privilege shall be made within six months after discharge, 
and ‘the applicant shall promptly begin his studies after his application 
shall have been * 

“Rules and regulations for carrying out this provision shall be pro- 
mulgated by the President. 


“The main purpose of the foregoing bill is to change the 
present draft ages now established at 21 to 31 years, both inclu- 
sive, to 18 and 45, both inclusive. This is the purpose of section 
1 of the bill. 

“The other changes in the present law are not so fundamental 
and are really intended to make the present law somewhat more 
flexible and easier of administration than at present. 

“As to the necessity of changing the draft ages, attention is 
called to brief excerpts from the testimony of Hon. Newton D. 
Baker, Secretary of War, Gen. Peyton C. March, Chief of Staff, 
and to a memorandum addressed to the Chief of Staff by the 
Provost Marshal General, E. H. Crowder, under date of July 
27, 1918, with exhibits thereto attached. These taken together, 
in the opinion of the committee, warrant the speedy enactment 
of the bill as it is reported to the Senate. 

“The Secretary of War appeared in person before the com- 
mittee and testified, amongst other things, as follows: 


“Secretary of War BAKER. The need for the increase in the 2 — 
limits is directly the outcome of the determination on the rt of ‘the 
‘War Department to speed up and also to increase in size the military 


program, 

„After the recess of Congress, the study of the situation went on, 
and a few days ago it became clear to us that the §0-division program 
was perhaps the maximum which we could possibly hope to accom- 
pish, and that to accomplish that it would be necessary to change the 
age limits from the present limits to 18 to 45. 

asked the Surgeon General for a formal opinion as to the —— 
he would recommend. In the light of the experience of other countries 
and our own ience, the Surgeon General independently came out 
with the suggestion of 18 to 45, so that the Surgeon General's opinion 
sustains that arrived at by the General Staff, 

„The bill as it is written meets with my entire eee 

“Question (by Senator Jonxsox). I find in talking to Members of 
Congress a decided reluctance to decrease the draft > to 18. I con- 
fess to a similar reluctance. I think, however, that those with whom 
I have talked—and I know this is my personal attitude—are all willing 
to do it if the military necessities and the exigencies demand and re- 
quire it. As I understand it, that is the situation? 

“Secretary Baker. That is my ‘belief about it. 

“ Senator Jonnson. So, in order to carry out the purposes for which 
we have entered this war, successfully to prosecute it, this particular 
measure you deem essential? 

“Secretary BAKER. I believe that to be the fact. My own judgment 
about it originally was that 19 should be the minimum, and I came to 
the 18 minimum only after very thorough study of the situation, and 
with some reluctance, but finally believing it to be necessary to secure 
the eee number of men. 

“The President's policy is that the United States will concentrate 
its military efforts on the western front in France, including the Italian 
frontier as a part of the western front. The theory of the fighting in 
“ei 8 is that we must force the issue and win it on the western 
‘front. 


“The Chief of Staff likewise appeared in person before the 
committee and testified with reference to the change in the draft 
ages as follows: 


“Gen, Psrrox C. Mancn. The United States Government has been 
asked by her allies to embark upon a program so large that it was neces- 
sary very carefully to .aseertain whether we could go through with it 
or not, and one of the features of this enlarged program was providing 
men. The desire of the administration is to establish limits, both 
maximum and minimum, which will accomplish this program and at 
the same time disorganize the industries of the country as little as 
possible, The policy of the War Department is to put the maximum 
number of men in nee with ‘the idea of shortening the war. We 
found from the figures furnished by the Provost Marshal General that 
we could embark on a program of 80 divisions in France by June 30, 
1919, with 18 divisions at home. These divisions consist of, roughly, 
40.000 men to a division. After prolonged study of the available man 

wer of the United States, the Provost Marshal General showed that 

t was necessary to drop to 18 years of age and go to 45 in order to get 
the men to carry it sephora All of the men obtained under the pro- 

change in the draft law—approximately 2,300,000—we expect 
to have in France by June 80, 1919. 

“Question (by Senator Rupp). As a matter of fact, is it mot your 
opinion that it is better for the country, better for the Army, botter 
for the service, to call out these poes ¢classes—that is, the men 18, 
19, and 20 years of a than it is to call out the men 32 and up? Is 
not that your persona! opinion? 

“ Gen, RCH, My opinion is unqualifiedly in favor of the young man. 

“The young men between 18 and 20 are usually not married; they 
have not settled oo 55 1 they have not any encumbrances; and 

etter o sically. 
aey, The Peesident — finally announced that the American military 
ey from this time on is centered on the western front and we have 
declined to be diverted from that one ‘thing. The War Department has 
now adopted this as a policy, and it is the policy of the United States 
that the military program is to be centered in France. 

“Tf the ages are changed to 18 to 45, the system of volunteer enlist- 
ments in the United States Army pla rgb 

“The purpose of America is to furnish enough man power to whip 
the Germans from now on. The only way that Germany can be Whipped 
is by America going into this thing with her whole strength. 

“Question (by Senator KirBy), Then America has got to put enough 
men over there to whip Germany? _ 

“Gen. Manch. That Is it in a nutshell. 

“The authority which was granted the President in ‘this bill gives 
him the power to call out classes, but docs not make it mandatory, 
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“Tt is up to us to win the war, and we can win it. How long it will 
take will depend exactly upon what we do. If we drag along with this 
g and put a small force over there, we will be ying Germany's 
= It Is my belief that with an American army of 4,000,000 men in 
ce under one commander in chief we can go through the German 
line wherever we please. 
“ Question (by the Chairman). In order to carry out this program 
you must have this law? 
“Gen, Marcu. Yes. This law will let us lean on class 1 until June 
30 of next year. 
“ We reached the conclusion that the enlarged program was necessary 
on the 30th day of July. 


The memorandum of the Provost Marshal General, forwarded 
by him to the Chief of Staff, with an intimate and careful study 


of the man power of the United States between the ages of 18 
and 45, is as follows: 


“ War DEPARTMENT, 
“ OFFICE OF THE Provost MARSHAL GENERAL, 
“Washington, July 27, 1918. 


“From: The Provost Marshal General. 
“To: Chief of Staff, War Department, Washington, D. C. 
“Subject: Changes of draft age. 

1. Pursuant to your memorandum of July 24, transmitting a copy 
(secret) of the approved military program for 1918-19, and calling for 
the draft of a proposed bill lowering the draft age to 19 and raising it 
to 40, I transmit herewith estimates of the efectives obtainable by the 
enlargement of the draft ages in the shape of three studies covering age 

oups 32-40 combined with 19-20, 32-45 combined with 19-20, and 

2-45 combined with 18-20, and showing the estimated effectives for 
each combination. 

“2, These ngaren were made by a careful calculation in this office, 
checking the calculations at various points with rience in the several 
items represented; the basic figures, viz, the total males of the respec- 
tive age groups, were ascertained by comparison of reliable insurance 
actuarial figures with census tables projected to date. 

“This explanation is made use 
below what might have been supposed to be the ample size of the reser- 
voir in the higher a The combination ages 32-40 and 19-20 (see 
study No. a esignated in your memorandum would yield only a little 
over a million and a half men (or half a million less than the total 
amount called for by the program for the nine months, October, 1918- 
June, 1919). ay including age 45 at the top, the second combination 
(see study No. 2) would yield only a million and three-quarters efec- 
tives. By taking the extreme step and adding age 18 at the bottom and 
including age 45 at the top (see suay No. 3) something over two mil- 
lion and one-quarter effectives would be obtained. 

“3. This seems to indicate that the bill as drafted should at least 
provide authority to call Into service the extreme age of 45 at the to 
and 18 at the bottom; and it is accordingly recommended that the draft 
of a hill be prepared with those ages as the limits. 

“4. Furthermore, the authority to draw upon this new reservoir must 
be obtained immediately. The estimated number of Class I men under 
the present ages (and including the class of 1918, age 21, that has been 
registered under the dent's 3 will be only about 

„000 men (and may fall below that figure) on September 1, 1918, 
after Pegs 3 the calls indicated for July and August, and making deduc- 
tions for the unexpected heavy losses due to a rush in June and July to 
the Navy, Marine Corps, and Emergency Fleet. 

5. September call: The first question which presents itself is the 
very urgent one, How to meet the September call for 200,000 mer with 
considerably less than that number in Class I to be drawn upon? There 
is only one — 5 I can see for accomplishing this, and that Is to provide 
for weekly registration of men became 21 since last registration day, 
June 5, 1918. We could hold such ret stration, after proper proclama- 

bulletin order to boards, designating 


. way 
could hope to fo" under a rush procedure, a Le ee 80,000 men 
e 


to service with the British and Canadian contingents ceases, 

7. Subsequent calls: The second and more difficult 1 is, How 
can we supply, on time, the 150,000 men required for each of the 
succeeding months of October, November, and December? The British- 
Canadian trenty wonld help out to the extent—it is estimated—of about 
50,000 men, which is not even the conventional drop in the bucket,’ 

“The House reconxenes on August 19 and the Senate on August 26. 
How long a period will be consumed in the discussion and enactment of 
legislation authorizing the extension of the draft ages and in what 
form such legislation will be enacted it is difficult to anticipate. And 
yet we must anticipate it if we are to establish as expeditions pro- 
cedure under it which will produce on time the quotas for the months 
above stated. If we could assume that the law would be enacted in the 
remaining days of August, we would have a basis of r the 
results to be obtained under it. As I 
Committee at its last parogi a minimum period o 
sary to enroll and classify all the men registered in the additional classes 
suggested. We can not therefore wait for the completion of Class I, 
but must take men irrespective of their order numbers as fast as they 
find their way into Class I. 

“g, 1 suggest for discussion with the Military Committees of the two 
Houses the tentative form of bill hereto attached, to the end that we 
may obtain assurances that the bill will pasa such a form as wil 
permit me to proceed now with the printing of the large number of 
orms, including the questionnaire, necessary in connection with the 
additional registration. The Printing Office contemplates a perlod of 
80 days for the printing of the forms, so it is necessary to move with 
great promptness. Of course, the distribution of the forms can go on 

using tne period of printing, with the assurance that they will not be 


invalidated by changes in the legislation. Perhaps, also, we could 
receive assurances that the registration could be enacted by the House 
in the period following its reconyening, so that it could taken up 
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promptly by the Senate on Angust 26 and passed there. This would 
enable us to contemplate September 5 as a national registration day, 
and the machinery of the selective draft operating very soon thereafter 
in grinding out a Class I available for filling October, November, and 
December contingents. S 
“H. H. CROWDER, 
“ Provost Marshal General. 


“ ESTIMATE OF EFFECTIVES 9 BY ENLARGEMENTS OF DRAFT 
GES. 


“SUMMARY OF STUDIES 1, 2, AND 3. 
“ Estimated numbers of effectices for cach age group. 


ge be 1 ee ee ee heer eo — 448,086 
II. Ages 32-45 601, 236 
III. Ages 19-20 1, 121, 634 
Bee eG | Ra ee Re Eee ee Seine 1, 797, 609 
Numbers for combinations of age groups. 

By combining ages 32-40 and 19-20: 
ee Se eee 448, 080 
Pe RS Uae RS 1, 121, 634 sua No 1. 
TTT 1, 569, 720 
By combining a 32-45 and 19-20: 
Ages 3245 — nc k 601, 236 
Ager 19-20 Ano So ee 1, 121, 634 es, co. 2 
TR ae a eh 1, 722, 870 
By combining ages 32-45 and 18-20: 
— — ee ee es 601, 286 
TTT 1, 797, 08 lens No. 3 
ccc ETE Ne eee te 2, 398, 848 
“ STUDY NO. 1. 
Ages 22-40 ‘(inclusive} . A 8 
Ages 19-20 (inclusive 2222. j; 127. 834 
Combined agee > ee 1, 569, 720 


Sources of figures, 


Aoi otal Maes. , — 1. Tnsurance tables. 
2. Less married (deferred) 2. Insurance tables. 
3. Less deferred solely for indus- 3. 4 per cent of line 1. 
—— 
X 0 e Enise 4. 2 per cent of lino 1, 
5. Less delinquents............. 5. 3 per cent of line 1. 
6. Remainder (= gross Class I) 
7. Less enlistments. 7, Special estimate, 
8. Less aliens... S. 9 per cent of line 6. 
9, Less Emergency 9. Special estimate. 
IO TM ANGE, = cians 5p Svcs A E S NETO 
11. Less physical reſects . 
(a) Groups B, C. (a) 10 per cent oſ line 10. 
(b) Group D............. (b) 30 per cent of line 10. 
T A nn a PEITTI OTE TEI 448, O86) 


3 
would get their exemption on dependen junds, without invoki - 
dustrial But itis. ne ie 
propanoa 0 


“5. Line 5 is taken from reports in this office on delinquents, figur- 
ing 3.9 per cent of total registration. This would be too high, because- 
the total delinquents include at least some portion of the marrieds; 
hence 3 per cent is a safer figure. 

7. Line 7 is thus amed: Total enlistments (Army and Navy) to 
date, 1,400,000; of which those above 30 are estimated at 10 per cent, 
or 140,000 : of these, 120,000 may be estimated to be within ages 32-40: 
deduct 20,000 marrieds, leaving 100,000 now enlisted; add 50,000 
TAr probable enlistments before liability accrues in the new draft, 


“8. Line 8 is found thus: In the first registration 13 per cent were 
aliens; and the census report shows that the pocenia of aliens’ ages 
20-30 and 30-40 or 45 is not substantially different. But many aliens 
have left the country and 12 per cent is.a safer figure. Of these, one- 
quarter are subjects of Great Britain and Italy, who will presumably 
become liable and largely available; hence the deduction should be cor- 
rected to 9 per cent. is might seem too large, by a considerable 
factor, because in the 1917 draft only 50 per cent of called aliens 
obtained exemption on that ground, another 33 per cent obtaining it 
on other grounds, while 17 per cent of all aliens were certified for 
service; this would seem to show that in any given number of aliens 


. 
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“Ages 19 and 20. 


the net number to be deducted 5 . 
But as the 33 per cent who were exempted on orner grote are already 
included under the deferments already 5 as the 17 45 cent 
volunteers are likely not to reappear (partly because of the Slavic and 
Zo A. wi te} Logs} aonig Be Ao ređuction of the 9 per cent, tables. 
whic e figure here en on line A npare FAS dt Fo - Insurance 
“ — are not deducted; the neutrals being a negligible married - 2: Insurance tables. 


amo 3. $ of 1 per cent of line 
' ount. 1. 

9. Line 9 is based on recent orts in this office. 

$ 


Sources of figures. 


a 11. Line 11 2 is based on the returns of classification of 1918] e other delerments . 4. wa 3 cent of 

owln, 

8 Tine 14 Mb) ds is based cn similar figures, which show not t quite 20 3 8. 3 per cent of line 1, 
per cent, including camp rejections. To this must be added 10 per] 6. i 
cent for ages 32-40, “according tora advices from the Surgeon General's 8 2 pe ES 7. Special te 
office. ‘This gives 30 0c . Ea E en ee 23 oe marr Uns d. 


9. Not allowed. 


“Ages 19 and 20. 


Sources of figures. 
1, Insurance tables. 
2. Insurance tables. 
3. 3 of 1 percent of line 
4. N of 1 per cent of 
5. 3 per cent of line 1. 


G 10 per cent of line 19, 
(b) 20 per cent of line 10. 


“ Explanation. 
„Lines 1 and 2 are taken from the same 2 as for ages 32 to 40. 
Line 3 obviously here can not use the same 4 par cent as for ages 
21. to 30; the ratio one-half of 1 per cent is here taken 
Bh cer 24 similarly is taken at a N figure ‘of one-tenth of 1 
per 


e 7 5 peee — — t E July ly Ge, . f The Adjutant 
2 e s reports of Ju rom 0 u 
General's 7 as as set fo forth later, in 7 $ No. 

Line 8 n census — eon “that the numbers of 


(a a) Opor ent — 


ge 
f ges should here ced 
(b) 20 per cent ofline 10 or * 8 to 30 a be redu 8 per cen 


cy Fleet withdrawals for aoe; age years should 
not be allowed. 


“ Line 11 is based on the per cent for ages 21-80. Three officers of 
the Surgeon General's office agree in believing that the ages 19-20 do 
not permit of any lower percentage than for ages 21-30. 


agit Ages 32-45 (inclusi rere 901. 236 
clusive) —— 25 7, 
“ Lines 1 and 2 are taken from the same tables as for ages 32 to 40. Ages 18-20 — — P — 1. 797, 609 
“Line 3 obviously here can not use the same 4 per cent as for ages ——— 
21 to 30; Ros ratio one-half of 1 per cent is here taken. i ie oe A See be Sh ay Sa a AY aE 
“Line '4 similarly is taken at a negligible figure of one-tenth of 1 per 
cen 7 
“Line 5 is reckoned as for ages 32 to 
„Line 7 is based upon r of Jul 38 1918, from The Adjutant Den 
General's office, as set forth later in y No. 3. 1. Insurance 


“ Line 8 is based upon census figures showing that the numbers of 
aliens of ages 15 to i are less than one-half the number for the next 
five-year period, while the native born are 10 Tius 2 to 20 per cent 
more numerous than in the higher-age periodi the 9 per cent for 

AS AT tE ag nnn Da TECCO S tet 
Po 7 — 9. Emergency fleet withdrawals for —— age years should not 


be ed. 

“Line 11 is based on the per cent for ages 21-30. Three officers of 
the Surgeon General's office agree in bel ueno heey = the ages 19-20 or 
18-20 do not permit ef any lower percentage for ages 21-30. 


2. Insurance 
2 4 percent of line 1. 


4. 2 per cent of line 1. 
5. 3 per cent of line I. 


“ STUDY NO. 2. 
Ages 32-456 (inclusive) „„ _ 001, 236 
Ages 19-20. (inclusive) _-—----_-- == 1. 121. 634 8 
— (a) 10 por cent of uno 
Combined ages. — ä ee 1, 722, 870 (b) 82 per oline 
“ Ages S2 to 45. 4 10. 


“€ Explanation. 

“Lines 1 to 6 are reckoned as for ages 32 to 40 in study No. 1 

“Line 7 is thus reckoned: Enlistments above age 30 equals 140,000 
deduct 30,000 married, leaving 1497608 ; add „000 more — — 
anticipatory enlistments, making 170.000 In all. 

2 8 is reckoned as for Ag agen 32 2 15 in study No. 1. 

“ Line 9 is based on reports 
„Line 11 is reckoned as for ages 32 to 40. but adding 5 per cent more 
for ages 40 to 45 (as recommended 13 the Surgeon General's office), 
making 15 Ab pee cont or an average of per cent added for 32 to 45, or 


1 N “Ages 18 to 22. 


4. 2 per cent of line 1. 
5. 3 per cent of line 1. 


Sources of figures. 
0 suejo mascas I. Insurance tables. 

2. Insurance tables. 

3. a per cent of lins 
4. dy of 5 per cent of 


21. 
5, 3 per cent of line 1, 


(a) eee nee 
n 


ate estimate, 
seers cent of line 6, 
Not allowed. 


shakes 


“Explanation, 


VVV X 
„Line 7 is thus reckoned : Enlistments abo —— 4 W000 0 equals 140,000 ; 
| deduct 30,000 married, leaving panne iar 000 more probable 


listments, mak 
e § is reckoned as for ages 32 to 40 ayes study No. 1. 
“Line 9 is based on reports in this office. 
“Line 11 is reckoned as for ages 32 to 40, but adding 5 — 5 
more for ages 40 to 45 STAs recommended 512 the boon 57 
office), making 15 per cent, or an average of per cent added for 32 
to 45; or 32 per cent In all. 


0. Remainder. 
in Less physical 


(a) Groups (a) 10 5 cent of line 


(b) 20 A ss cent of lino 


12, Net effectives.. 2.2. 2..2 22. 4„ ꝗ se 
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“Explanation. 


* Experience has shown that some district boards are inclined to give 


_ Lines 1 to 5, 8, and 11 are obtained as for ages 19 to 20 in study tar creed construction to the word industries, and it is thought that 


0 Line 9, Emergency Ficet withdrawals for these ages should not be 
„ Line 11 is reckoned as for a 19 to 20 in study No. 1 


“Line 7 is based on The Adjutant General’s office estimates of July 
20. ay Nera follows : 


all The 
partment, and the Marine Corps. 


An estimate a. be made from the ac number of enlistmen 
January 1, 1917, and the number in this a p in service at the 
present time is 244.326, of whith number 9 are estimated to be 


under 19 and 207,777 are estimated to be of ages 19 to 20. 
“2. This estimate has been arrived at in the following manner: 
“(a) 3 men in the Regular Army and National Guard between 


National Guard, 

8 126,436. cludes men stered on 

une 5, 1918, the percentage of which is estimated to be cent. 

The net figure, then, for the age group 18-20 is estimated at 69,540. 

Of these, 15 pe cent, or 10,430, are er the age of 19. For the years 
A 


1916 and 19 n average estimate by the same divides the en- 
listments into three age groups by percentages as follows: 

Per cent. 
IT ͤ PENE EAS SSON A VNE AA 2T 
3 SS Re PR E R a . 57 
OVER M re ae us — ———— p —— ae 


estima that figure, „ would be 
epproximat the number of men now in the service enlisted prior to 
January 1, 1918. No figures for the National Guard are available. 


Hence the total stren: of the lar Army between 18 and 20 is 
approximated at 133. 
“ (b) 1 . The approximate stren 
forces at time is 400,000 enlis 
Of the 200,000 men in the Navy Bo. ag very close to 50 per 
1 men 


men, or a little over about 


cont are between the 21-30. Of the 1 outside of these 
ages it is estimated that 75 per cent are under and 25 cent over, 
In the Navy, then, 78. are to-day under 21. Of the 000 in the 


Assuming 170,000 to be a fair figure, 30,000 remain, which are equaliy 
divided into two age froups—those over 30 and those under 21. Hence 
the number of men e naval forces under 21 is ximated at 


97.500. Of these it is estimated that 15 cent, or 14,625, are under 
the age of 19. The above estimates are furnished by the clerk of the 
enlisted personnel of the Navy. 

“(c) Marine Corps: Total minors enlisted since April 1, 1917, 13,826, 
or. Applying 15 per cent, 1,974 are under 19. 

“3. Summarized estimate: 


“ MEMORANDUM FOR Tun SECRETARY OF WAR. 
Jux 29, 1918. 
net approved May 


Ls unec „ Proposed amendments to selective-service 
b 7. 

“1. The first amendment brings all male citizens and male persons 
residing in the United States, not allen enemies, who have declared 
their Intention to become citizens, between the ages of 18 and 45, both 
3 — pen the ing of * 8 —— 8 

* only necessary to e ge ages, smi as 
21 may, under the laws of the United States, declare their intention to 
become citizens of the United States. 

“2. The second amendment is as follows: 

“* Provided, That the President may draft such persons liable to 
military service in such seqnence of ages and at such time 
we. g on t should be in ted for the £ enabling 

= ment sho corpora: ‘or purpose o 
the President to call, for instance. persons between the ages of 32 and 
40 or of the age of 20 before calling persons between the ages of 18 and 
19 or between the ages of 40 and 43. 

“The amendment makes it possible to call persons by classes as 


for the deferred classification or — discharge of persons en 
to be necessary to the main- 
tenance of the Military Esta 


emergency. 


substituted for 
vent- 
laced 


tions or employm should be 
not only for the purpose of 


Industries, inel 
difficulties renson of the narrow construction 


given to et boards to give deferred classification: to persons whose 
occupations or employments may be found necessary to the maintenance 
of the national in 

“4. The fourth amendment is as follows: 

TE mara That nothing in this section contained shall preyent the 
President, if he deems it advisable, from appointing as a member of 2 
local board any person residing outside the subdivision or area in which 
such local board has jurisdiction, or from transferring a m of one 

board to another local board outside the s vision or area in 
which such person resides.’ 


amendment fs 

prevents the President from n as a member of a 
board any person who resides out: the jurisdiction of that 
board. It has been almost Impossib at 


under, to ter the sume manner and subject to the same require- 
ore and bilities as those previously registered under the terms 
ereo: 


f t 
“This amendment is . — in order to provide for the continued 
registration of boys as they reach 18 years of age. ‘The selective-service 
act does not provide for the registration of persons as they reach 21 
years of age, and therefore this amendment is necessary. 
E. II. CROWDER, 
“ Provost. Marshal General, 


“ Forecast of the status of the draft on Aug. 1, 1918. 
From Provost Marshal General, July 1.] 


Total men registered in first registration June 5, 1917 


9, 586, 508 
First deduction* (June 5 to Dec. 15, 1917) 63, 195 


r Men ee to file questionnaires Dee, 15, 1917.— 8, 723, 313 

Second deduction * (deferred classification) 6,322, 912 
Men classified in Class I Dee. 15, 191722 2. 400, 401 

Third deduction? (Dee. 15, 1917, to May 1, 1918) 1, 055, 908 


— 7 Class I available for full service on May 1, 


—: —— ‚ ‚ —— .ãf .... 88 
Fourth deduction * May 1 to Aug. 1, 19188..ä „ 21, 253, 613 
Balance of Class I full-service men of first registration who 
Will be left on Aag. 2, 1918-2. 2 90, 885 
Probable additions to Class I full-service men: 
Estimated additions from rectification of classification- 2125, 000 
Porto Rico {not included in above figures) — 215, 000 


Estimated full-service men of Class F to be obtained 
from second registration, June 5, 1918: 3280, 000 


Warn 
9 I full-service men available on Aug. 1, 


580, 885 
“ Details of deductions from total men registered in the draft. 


First deduction (June 5, 1917, to Dec. 15, 1917) draft calls 516, 268 
Cancellation of registrations em account of errors, deaths, 
desertions, and enlistments in the Army, Navy, and 
Marine Corps not officially reported to local board 346, 832 
Total first dds a—A2ꝛ22:: 863, 195 
Second deduction (deferred classifications) : 
ep DSSS Se Ba A SNES PS Seve iwe ald 1509. 
ra ny +t SETS SON eee Parana Oa 
Class IV —— E BAG 
La... ——-⏑üꝛ. .. — ey 02, O50 
Total second deduction. .-. i aaa si aa 6, 322. 912 
2 — — 
Third deduction (Dee. 15, 1917, to May 1, 1918): 
Draft call TER EUNE A ETR —— 413. 928 
341, 096 
+509 
224, 855 
38, 515 
Total third dediuction_—__-_____-__--_____._-_____._ 1,055, 908 


Fourth deduction (May 1 to Ang. 1, 1918): 
r prec et edb es mete Fp OSS, CEB. 
Individual inductions ef full-service men 25, 


000 
1 of men rejected at camps. * 60, 000 
Ee BSI . ENE 1S EE REE. 2. 500 
Fleet employees (additional — 27, 500 
Hy 5 for enlistments in Navy and Mar 
Lory ——•—:—: 125, 000 
Total fourth deduet ion ĩðVv“é 1, 253. 618 
Total deduetions — — 9, 495, 623 
1 For details see following table. 
2 Estimated figures. 


* Allowance is made for an estimated deduction of 50,000 men on ne- 
count of enlistments in the Navy and Marine Corps. 


The action of the committee in reporting the bill herewith is 
based upon the necessities of the Government in this crisis, and 
its enactment seems essential to the carrying out of the enlarged 
military program proposed by this Government in order to enable 
the United States to play its proper part in the pending struggle 
nnd to hasten the end of the pending struggle. 

“ Objection has been made by some, though that objection is 
not by any means unanimously concurred in, that young men 
below the age of 21 ought not to be called into active service. 
Under ordinary conditions there would be force in the objection, 
but it must be remembered that in this war, where it may with 
propriety be said that civilization itself is at stake, sacrifices in 
blood and treasure are necessary to be made if the allies are to 
win the war, and the serious question with the committee has 
been whether the life, social and industrial, of America will be 
disturbed less by calling out the younger men than by calling 
out those who are within the deferred classes because of depend- 
ency and other reasons which it is unnecessary to state, but 
which are well understood throughout the country. 

“The opinion of the Secretary of War, the Chief of Staff, and 
the Provost Marshal General, together with the necessities of 
the country, have led the committee to believe that it is better 
for the successful prosecution of the war to call out those be- 
tween 18 and 21 and those above 31 and up to and inclusive of 
those of 45 who are eligible for service than to invade those 
classes which have been deferred by law and by regulations of 
the War Department. 

“One of the amendments proposed by the committee to sec- 
tion 2 of the bill provides that when any person shall have been 
placed in a deferred or exempted class for any of the reasons 
therein set forth, he shall not be entitled to remain therein unless 
he shall in good faith continue, while physically able so to do, 
to work at and follow such employment, and if he fails so to do 
he shall again become subject to the draft. The President is 
vested with authority to enforce this provision. 

“Tt seems to the committee that in view of the fact we are 
about to authorize the drafting of the boys between the 
ages of 18 and 21 years, as well as those above 21 up to and 
inclusive of 45 years of age, and are providing for the exemp- 
tion of men between 18 and 45 who are engaged in useful and 
necessary occupations from actual service in the ranks that 
when any are exempted solely because their services are more 
valuable to the Nation in the production of things essential to 
the prosecution of the war, that when they cease in good faith 
to follow the essential occupation they ought to be subject to 
the draft as in other cases. The young man not engaged in 
these occupations must wear the uniform, enter the ranks, and 
bare his breast to the weapons of the German Army. He can 
not refuse to work even for an hour, and he is compelled to fight 
whether he feels disposed to do so or not. In view of this, when 
a young man is exempted from the draft solely in order that he 
may engage in essential industry he ought to continue in that 
employment in good faith while any grievance he may have is 
being adjusted by the Industrial Board, and if he fails to do so 
he ought to be placed in the same category and be subject to 
draft just as the young man is compelled to do who was not 
exempted to work in such industry and who has been compelled 
to go to the battle front to fight for his country. The provision 
does not pretend to interfere with the right of any man to cease 
labor whenever it pleases him to do so, but simply says to him 
that if he does cease he shall, under such regulations as the 
President may prescribe, subject himself to the draft as though 
he had not been exempted in the first instance. 

“The justice of this provision, the committee believes, will 
appeal to the good sense and patriotism of the whole country. 

“The committee have suggested one or two other amendments 
to the bill, one of which provides that the wife of a soldier or 
sailor serving in the present war shall not be disqualified for 
any position under the Government because she is a married 
woman. Another is that soldiers and sailors, regardless of age, 
shall be eligible to receive commissions, either in the Army or 
Navy, and to admission to officers’ schools under proper rules 
and regulations, removing any disqualification on account of age, 
and another amendment providing in certain contingencies for 
the education of young men at the expense of the Government 
after the conclusion of the present war. 

“The reasons for these amendments are suggested by the mere 
statement of them. 

“As amended, the committee recommend that the bill be 
engeted as speedily as is consistent with its proper considera- 
tion.” Á 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That we may proceed in the order 
which has heretofore been outlined I will suggest the absence of 
u quorum, to the end that we may undertake to revoke the unani- 
mous-consent agreement in accordance with its provisions. 
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Mr. FLETCHER, Will the Senator be willing to withhold 
that sugzestion until routine morning business has been trans- 
acted? 

Mr. SMOOT. That will be all right, with the understanding 
that nothing but morning business is transacted. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Of course, nothing else can be transacted. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have no objection to proceeding with 
strictly morning business, but within the morning hour I desire 
to suggest the absence of a quorum, so that we may proceed to 
the consideration of this bill not later than Monday. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
Senator from Oregon withdrawing the suggestion of the absence 
of a quorum? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs has just informed me that he has 
reported the new draft bill. That bill contains an amendment 
which in its original form I had the honor of introducing. It 
is an amendment which, in my judgment, is essential to the 
efficient service of the Nation. 

Shortly after I offered it in committee its purport was given 
to the country by the press, and the result was that Mr. Samucl 
Gompers on the 10th of August addressed a letter to me bearing 
upon the subject. Inasmuch as the letter has appeared in the 
papers, and I imagine somewhat extensively, and inasmuch as 
the subject is one of great present importance, I have deter- 
mined to read into the Recorp Mr. Gompers's letter and my 
reply to that letter, written on the 12th day of August. I ask 
unanimous consent for permission to have the letters read by the 
Secretary. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none, and the Secretary will read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
Washington, D. O., August 10, 1918. 


The 


Hon. CHARLES S. THOMAS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dran SENATOR: The newspapers have repeatedly published a 
statement attributed to you that it is your purpose to amend existing 
law or introduce a new bill to penalize workmen who absent themselves 
from their employment in war plants. I sincerely trust that no such 
action will be taken by you or any other Member of Congress. 

In my judgment no measure could be enacted with more injurious 
consequences to continuous production than the enactment of such a 
measure as indicated. The workmen in the United States are doing 
their full share of service and duty. They are whole-heartedly sup- 

rting the war program; they are giving themselves, their sons, their 

rothers, and other blood relations on the ering line, They are pro- 
ducing more per man and more in the aggregate than any man or group 
of men in any other country on the face of the globe. Here and there 
may be one or a few who may have failed to perform their whole duty, 
but I submit, sir, to your serious consideration whether, if a bill were 
enacted into law which all the workers of our country would be justi- 
fled in interpreting as a reflection upon their services and their loyalty, 
whether it would not create a reaction most unfavorable to our com- 
mon purpose in service and in winning the war? 

In England, where the most strenuous law now obtains, having pro- 
visions which it is said it is your purpose to offer for adoption by our 
Congress, strikes, cessations of work, have occurred in many instances, 
more Instances than exist in the United States at the present time. 

The men of labor of our country are carrying on their work with but 
the slightest interruption anywhere. They are voluntaril 
ing rights they have enjoyed under the Constitution and 
the spirit of our country. 

I appeal to you not to attempt to take by the force of law what the 
men are so generously and patriotically volunteering. 

. Very respectfully, yours, 


surrender- 
e laws and 


Samuct Gourxus, 
President American Federation of Labor. 


Avervsr 12, 1918. 


Hon. SAMUEL Gompers, 
American Federation of Labor, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. Gompens: I am just in receipt of your letter of the 
10th instant, which I have read with the attention which the importance 
of the subject and your high position deserve. 

As to the subject. it is one which I have paron Be seriously con- 
sidered for some time past. felt, in common with all citizens, that 
the mutual agreement between the rd and employers, formulated in 
Washington two or three months ago, in consequence of which the board 
appointed ex-President Taft at its head, and clothed with ample power 
would be accepted as a mediator of all differences thereafter to arise 
and thus obviate re tg | to strikes and lockouts 8 crisis now 
confronting us. Indeed 1 feel that in a large degree the expectations 
of the country in that respect have been verified. 

I fully agree that our production has been large peras s larger than 
ever—and yet I am sure you will agree that it is not as lârge in some 
crucial matters of production as it should be, and it is p: ely those 
directions which concern me at the present time. 

I read with much interest the President's proclamation to the coal 
miners in this morning's Washington Post. and with great pleasure your 
own announcement regarding coal mining differences in my State. 
Nothing could be finer or more appropriate. But the fact that these an- 
nouncements are necessary sustains my view that so far as the draft 
laws affect 2 — individual there should be some legislative expression 
upon the subject. 

PUnless 8 is all wrong, labor conditions in New Jersey 
and in New England, vitally affecting the production of indispensable 
war material, have been very serious, notwithstanding the prevailing 
scale of wages is far higher than ever before in our history. 
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health and the general Jaws of employment. If he has a evance it 
should be cared for by the Industrial „ pending which his work 
should continue. If my son refuses, under these circumstances, to work 
for a consecutive number of days, thus slo down production and 
rhaps increasing your son's peril and prolonging the war, he should 
held to have exemption and to to the front, 


ible in this war. 
We 

necessary 
d continue. 


Cranes S. THOMAS. 
Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, when the bill comes up for 
eonsideration I shall have something further to say upon the 
subject. j 
IRRIGATION PROJECTS IN ARIZONA. 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I have received a letter from 
Mr. Charles A, Vander Veer, secretary of the Salt River Valley 
Water Users’ Association, of Phoenix, Ariz., in which he states 
in part: 


A rumor in Phoenix has come to the notice of the board of governors 
that you have written to the Paradise-Verde irrigation district officials 
expressing an opinion which In some way they have interpreted to mean 
that you are giving them your su rt in the disp; mestion con- 
cerning the building of the Horseshoe Dam on the Verde River. 


This subject is one of much importance to several thousand 
persons in Arizona, and I ask unanimous consent to include in 
the Rxconp copies of letters written to me upon this subject, to- 
gether with my replies thereto. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


SALT River VALLEY WATER USERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Phocniz, Ariz., August 7, 1918. 
Hon. Henry F. Asirurst, 


United States Senate, Waskington, D. O. 


Drar Sin: A rumor in Phoenix has come to the notice of the board of 
ernors that you have written to the Paradise-Verde irrigation district 
officials expressing an opinion which in some way they have interpreted 
to mean that you are giving them your support in the disputed question 
concerning the building of Horseshoe m on the Verde River. We 
feel sure there must be some mistake or misrepresentation in the mat- 
ter, and if it is ble the board would like to have a copy of your 
letter or a repetition of the substance of it, if there has been any such 
communication, 

As you are aware, the question 8 the right of way for the 
building of the Horseshoe Dam is ‘ore the Secretary of the Interior 
for his decision. We believe that the clalms of the association should 
have the preference over those of the tion district, and all of our 
work has been to thatend. ‘Trusting to have an early reply, I remain, 


vi truly, yours, 
ci z CHAS, A. VAXDER VEER, Secretary. 


Avorsr 14, 1918. 
Mr. Cras. A. VANDER VEER, 
Secretary Salt River Valley Water Users’ Association, 
Phoeniz, Ariz. 
Dear Ste: This in reply, to yours ef the Tth, in which you advise that 
“A rumor in Phoenix has come to the notice of the board of governors 
that you have written to the Paradise-Verde irrigation district officials 
expressing an opinion which in some way they have interpreted to mean 
that Pei are giv them your support in the disputed on concern- 
ing the bullding of the Horseshoe on the Verde River.” 
his is the first time since I have been in public life that I have 
used to pay attention to a “rumor,” but the courteous tone of your 
tter induces me to send you all the correspondence I have upon this 
subject, to the end that you will be able to see what, if any, foundation 
there may be for the rumor.” I have therefore caused my secretary to 
examine all my files on this subject, and I am sending to you the follow- 


ig Keep of letter dated August 31, 1917, from Senator J. K. W. 
. Copy of le d 7 , from Senator J. ATSON, 
of Indiana, to H. F. A. > 
1 * Cony my letter transmitting Senator Warsox's to Director 
E vis. 
3. Letter of W. R. King, chief counsel Reclamation Service, iying 
to. Senator Warsox's letter. stick 
+ 2 Letter of Director A. P. Davis, also replying te Senator Warsox's 
ter. 
5. Letter from Mr. W. I. roA president Paradise-Verde project, in- 
closing copy of a letter from Mr. Sturtevant to Secretary Lane, 
6. Copy of letter from Mr. Sturtevant to Secretary Lane, 


T. Copy of letter written by H. F. A. to Mr. W. I. Lively. 

This constitutes (so my N advises me, and he is an accurate 
gentleman) all the co ence I have had upon this subject. 

Same months ago a delegation of citizens representing the Paradise- 
Verde Water Users’ Association met with the Arizona delegation here 
and a conference was had, but according te my remembrance of the dis- 
cussions that took place at the conference, it was understgod, by the 
Arizona delegation at least, that the Paradise-Verde Water Users’ Asso- 
ciation contemplated taking no action that would in any way injure the 
1 rights of the Salt River Valley Assocation. 

ermit me to suggest that the board of governors read all the inclosed 
correspondence, and if it should be ascertained to be practicable, I wish 
you would have the entire correspondence published in one of your local 


papers. 
Pisa be so kind as to return the correspondence after you have fin- 


ished with same, 
Respectfully, yours, HENRY F. Asuvest. 


UNITED STATES Sxxærn, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE COMMERCE, 
August 31, 1917. 
Hon. Henry F. ASHURST, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dean Sanator: Mr. George W. Sturtevant, an engineer “from all 

rts of the country,” and who has done a very great deal of engincer- 
ng and supervising work in Indiana, is interested in the Paradise-Verde 
irrigation project north of Phoenix, Ariz. 

Sturvetant is the engineer that surveyed the water line from Prescott 
to the Del Reo Sprin and you may remember him by that. 

The only source of supply for the 75,000-acre project in which he is 
interested north of Ph is the Verde River. e says that the total 
run-off of the Salt and Verde Rivers amounts to 1, 


that there is at present requ 

feet; that it will to ey ae yt the Paradise-Verde 
pro 1,048,000 acre-feet for both 
pro 


t 300,000 — erà or a total 
ects, 

Ife says that the Salt River Valley is thoroughly irrigated at this time 
and requires no further watering, and that therefore there is a loss each 
year over all that would be required to irrigate both the Salt River 
project and the Paradise-Verde project of 395,000 acre-fect. 

He further says that the Salt River project has available more water 
than is required for its complete irrigation without the use of any of the 
Verde waters, 

It appears as if the Government opened the Paradise Valley for settle- 
ment some time since, and over 400 families are in the valley asking the 
ce to e and use Verde River waters as the only source of supply to 

eir valley. 

It seems as if the Salt River Valley people refuse to yield the rights 
to the Verde waters, and if Sturvetant is right this is an unreasonable 
position, because they already have far more than enough water to ac- 
commodate them for all time to come unless Providence withholds rain- 
fall in the future. 

These gentlemen are to have n hearing shortly, and I hope that unless 
there 1s Sorne het ead reason why you are interested otherwise you will 
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be able to a these people, 
EGA never heard of this project until Mr. Sturtevant came to see me 
ay 


1. cid | known him for many years, I am interested In anything 

he has in hand. 

With kind regards, I am, 
Very truly, yeurs, James E. WATSON. 


UNITED States SENATE, 
Washington, D. O., September 1, mn. 
Hon. A. P. Davis, 


Director Reclamation Serrice, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Ma. Davis: I invite your attention to the letter of Senator 
James E. Warson, of Indiana, hereto attached, and would ask that you 
give it your careful attention and write me as to your views thereon. 

Yours, truly, 
Hexry F. Asnunsr. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Ixnrentor, 
UxrreD STATES RECLAMATION SERVICH, 
Washington, D. C., September 8, 1917. 
Hon. Haxry F. Asnunst. 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


eneral ce, re- 
Will further add that during the 
t three years I have 


8 y imp the claims ma 
people in Paradise Valley. It eccurs to me 

Salt River Valley should not oppose the people in Paradise V. using 

the surplus water and y enabling the several hundred perp in 

that section permanently to bafid up homes and thus add to the happl- 
ness and prosperity of your State. 

Director Davis will be home in a day or two, and I am accordingly 

3 letter to * 

verely, yours, sr. ING, 
rs Acting Director and Chief Counscl. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
UNITED STATES RECLAMATION SERVICE, 
Washington, D. O., September 12, 1977, 
Hon. HExRY F. ASHURST, 


United States Senate. 


My Dran Sxxaron: I am in receipt in your favor of teniber 1, 
inclosing letter from Hon James E. Warsox, dated August 31, to which 


Ju King made preliminary reply. 
1. tion Berriei tk: of course, anxious to have the fullest 
a development of irrigation ortunities in Arizona, and will 
mae rg’ cooperation to that i 4 
‘ater Users’ Association of Salt River Val appropriated all 
eir canal system, 
ary leaving only ex- 
traordinary s still available, With a view to also utilizing 
they have made surveys and taken some other steps, I believe, toward 
providing storage in the reservoir on the Verde River. 
The interest of this association is paramount in this matter, and 
that of the Government is only incidental, and it is my opinion that 
Secretary of the Interior would be favorable to any proper develop- 
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ment by whatever interest promised the best use of the water supply. 
A careful consideration of this question, however, is tly ham 

by the absurd claims that are continually being Mad by those pro- 
moting the so-called Paradise-Verde irrigation project. ong other 
claims, they claim to own the reservoir site, whereas the records show 
the title to be in the United States; and though they show no evidence, 
they continually reiterate this claim.. They claim, also, in the letter 
you have forwarded that “ the Salt River Valley is thoroughly 1 
at this time and requires no further 33 On the contrary, there 
are over 20,000 acres of land to which we have refused to sell water 
rights that are actually covered by the canals in the Salt River Se 

Besides this, there are considerable areas that might be covered 
there were a water supply and which can be covered very much more 
9 and economically than can the Paradise Valley. 

Of course, I am not attempting to dictate where the waters of Ari- 
zona shall be used, but merely mention this fact to show the character 
of the claims that are being made. The matter is primarily for the 
consideration of the Salt River Water Users’ Association, and if the 
Paradise Valley eae desire to store the water, the method of accom- 
pushing this is defined by the laws of the United States and of Arizona, 

Yery truly, yours, 
A. P. Davis, 
Director and Chicf Engincer. 
PARADISE-VERDE WATER Users’ ASSOCIATION, (Ixc.). 
Phoeniz, Ariz., January 16, 1918. 
Hon. HexRyY F. ASHURST, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sm: Herewith find copy of letter recently sent to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior by Mr. George W. Sturtevant, consulting engineer 
of the Paradise-Verde 2 Which explains the attitude and posi- 
tion of the settlers of the Paradise. Verde Valley. 

We are organizing an irrigation district, and if the Secretary of the 
Interior turns over the Verde Dam site to us, as we have requested, we 
are prepared to build the dams and complete the irrigation project 
through the irrigation district now being organized and to reclaim 
75.000 acres of land additional to the Salt River prooi: 

There are about 500 settlers and owners of land affected, more 
than 250 familles of which are residents at this time, all but one or 
two of barn have signed the petition for organization of the irriga- 

on district. 

We have retained Mr. George W. Sturtevant as our consulting en- 
gineer, and Mr. George D. Christy as our legal adviser, and we wish 
to bespeak gour kind offices in rendering us your aid and cooperation 
in our work and in helping us to secure favorable action from the 
Secretary of the Interior — — our dam sites and canal * 5 of way, 

We think the inclosed letter will show to you that we do not wish to 
impair or in any way abridge any of the rights of the Salt River project, 
as the records of rainfall and run-off for the past 28 years from the 
Salt and Verde River watersheds show there is ample water available 
when properly: conserved and applied for the full irrigation of both 
projects. 
: eanking ou for your kindly and carnest efforts in behalf of the 
Paradise-Verde project, we remain, 

Yours, very truly, 
W. I. LIVELY, 
President Paradise-Verde Project. 


PARADISE-VERDE WATER Users’ ASSOCIATION, (INc.), 
Phocnia, Ariz., January 14, 1918. 
Hon. FRANKLIN K. LANE 


Secretary of the Interior, Washington, D. C.: 

We have recently had occasion to communicate with a number of 
Senators and Representatives, asking their favorable consideration of 
the Chamberlain bill—S. 758. 

The many reasons for urging the 3 of the bill will be obvious 
to you upon careful comparison of s provisions of the present Recla- 
mation Service Act with those of the Chamberlain bill. 

Records of the Reclamation Service show the following : 

(1) Over 9,000,000 acres of unreclaimed land in the semiarid West 
capable of practical irrigation at costs far below their value when 
irrigated and ready for crop. 

(2) Over 51,000,000 acres of swamp or lowlands in the various States 
capable of practical drainage at moderate cost per acre. 

i roper drainage of some of these lands. such as the entire delta area 
of the lower Mississippi Valley, will afford effective and permanent 
solution of the 3 om floods by the breaking of levees, especially 
niong the lower M ippi and for more than 200 miles above New 
Orleans, and at the same time make safe and available all these millions 
of acres of unsurpassed fertility for permanent settlement. 

Where such dual benefits will result from drainage of lands along nav- 
igable streams the costs should be apportioned or prorated between the 
Government and the lands improved in proportion to respective benefits. 

If the provisions of the Chamberlain bill wili not permit of financing 
some of the larger drainage projects where improvement to navigation 
will result, then this bill should be amend or a separate act be 
passed to cover such dual-benefit improvements. 

The writer was with the committee representing the Paradise-Verde 
project in the perliminary hearing before the Interior Department in 
August, 1917, but was unable to remain for the conference with you 
after the hearing in Mr. Tallman’s office at which Judge King and a 
representative of the Indian Service and engineers of the Land Depart- 
ment were present. 

We understand the Salt River project has been declared closed by 
the Interior Department, 

We are also advised that land speculators who own over half of a 
. extended area of 30,000 acres to the Salt River project, act- 

g through officials of that project, are asking the right to build a 
storage dam at the Horseshoe Dam site on the Verde River, to store a 
portton of the flood waters of that river for the irrigation of this 30,000 
acres of extended area to the Salt River project. hey ask this in face 
of the fact that the use of any considerable portion of the flood waters 
of the Verde River for the irrigation of koy additional acreage to the 
Salt River project will forever prevent development of the 75. acres 
or more of the Paradise-Verde project, which acreage is now held or 
actually settled by over 500 families, and who are only awaiting the 
right to the use of the flood waters and unused portion of the constant 
flow of the Verde River to put the entire 75,000 acres of the Paradise- 
Verde project under cultivation. i 

We to cali your attention to the fact that the Salt River project 
has now available ample water, not only for its fixed acreage but for 
the irrigation of the proposed 30,000 acres of extended area. 


Such additional water supply may be made available as follows: - 

8 By adding G to 10 feet to the height of the Roosevelt Dam. - 

2) By the pumpage of underflow waters in the valley immediately 
adjacent to this 30, acres of extended area to the Salt River project. 

(3) By draining of water from over 35.000 acres of overirrigated and 
water-logged lands within the Salt River project. 

(4) By lining a to 8 miles of main and lateral canals of the Salt 
River project along stretches where seepage losses are excessive. 

5) Br closer regulation of water supply, both to the canal system 
and to the lands of the Salt River project, thereby preventing the loss 
and waste of many thousand acre-feet of water annually. 

The combined economies and conservation of all water now available 
to the Salt River project resulting from these five sources will show an 
aggregate saving to the project of approximately 155,000 acre-feet, which 
is ample for the irrigation of more than 40, acres of additional area 
to that project. A K 

The construction cost to the Salt River project of the five economies 
above enumerated will be less than the construction cost of Horseshoe. 
Dam and reservoir; and when installed or completed they will not only 
meet all the requirements of the Salt River project for a water supply 
for its proposed extended area, but will at the same time leave available 
the entire volume of flood waters of the Verde River for the irrigation 
of 75.000 acres or more of the Paradise-Verde project, thus increasing 
the productive area of the valley by more than 75,000 acres, and the 
agricultural wealtb of the valley and the State by more than $18,000,000. 

It will not be in keeping with the true spirit of conservation of the 
natural resources of this valley to grant the uest of the Salt River 
proce to use a portion of the flood waters of the Verde River for the 
rrigation of any portion of the Salt River project when this project 
already has ample water ayailable, in the manner above described, for 
the full irrigation of its present acreage together with the additional 
30,000 acres or more of extended area. 

The following is from records of rainfall and run-off of the Salt and 
Verde Rivers for the 28-year perlod—1889 to 1916, both inclusive: 


Acro-feet. 


Average annual run-off from Salt River 862, 383 
Average annual run-off. from Verde River 577, 179 
Average combined run-off from both rixers - 1,439,179 


Water available from Salt River annually for irrigation 


Of the-Salt River: project x 862, 383 
Water available from normal flow of Verde River for irri- 
gation of Salt River project -..__-.~-._--.--___ 81, 460 
Total water available to Salt River project, exclusive 
of water pumped from subsurface supplies 943, 843 
Required for proper irrigation-of Salt River project, exclu- 
sive of pumped. water 748, 000 
Surplus water which will be wasted if not used for 
extended area to the proqeet 195, 848 
= 
Water available from the Verde River for irrigation of 
Paradise-Verde project in excess of the portion of its 
normal flow taken by the Salt River prosect 495, 719 
Water required for irrigation of Paradise-Verde project 800, 000 
Surplus water from Paradise-Verde project which 
will go to waste if not used on extended area of 
as ee Ae eS Sei a 195, 719 


Reservoir capacity now available to Salt River project. 1, 367, 305 


Storage reservoir capacity per acre of this prolect 7. 8 
— — 
Reservoir capacity avallable to Paradise-Verde project: 
From Horseshoe Reservoir 275, 000 
From Camp Verde Reservoir 523, 655 
Total reservoir capacity 4552 798, 655 
Storage reservoir capacity per acre of this project 10. 6 


Surveys of the Camp Verde Reservoir and dam site were completed 
cory in January, and the maps, estimates, and report supplementary 
to those submitted for the preliminary hearing in August, 1917, will be 
ready to submit for finai hearing before the department as soon as the 
Swear jd irrigation district is formed, which will be on or before 

ebruary 20. 

There is ample water supply from the Salt and Verde River water- 
sheds, exclusive of the underflow waters in portions of the Salt River 
Valley, to irrigate over 275,000 acres. 

The two reservoir sites above referred to on the Verde River (Horse- 
shoe and Camp Verde sites) will have a combined capacity of nearly 
800,000 acre-feet. 

This reservoir capacity on the Verde River will make available prac- 
— A the entire run-off of this watershed for the Paradise-Verde 
project. 

We feel it is the purpose and policy of the Interior Department to so 
direct all irrigation projects as to secure the largest benefits possible 
from each and every available source of water supply. 

In view of the ample water supply available from the combined 
watersheds of the Salt and Verde Rivers, we regret that provision was 
not made under the Reciamation Service act for the joint and concur- 
rent development of the Salt River and Paradise-Verde pro b 

This vast acreage of the Salt and Paradise-Verde projects is contigu- 
ous territory and should be organized, developed, and administered to 
the mutual benefit of the two projects. 

Should the d ent desire a water supply for the irrigation of any 
portion or all of the lands of the Indian reservation lying north of the 
Arizona Canal and under the Paradise-Verde Canal system, the construc- 
tion of the Horseshoe and Camp Verde Reservoir dams will afford ample 
water supply for any of these reservation lands in addition to the pro- 
posed acreage of the Paradise-Verde 1 

Organization of the Paradise-Verde trrigation district will be com- 
pleted on or before February 1, and officers will be elected before Feb- 
ruary 20, when the district organization will succeed to all the rights 
of the Paradise-Verde Water Users’ Association, 

Members of the Paradise-Verde Water Users’ Association are much 
interested in 1 of the Chamberlain bill 3 758), and as soon 
as the right is to them to construct the Horses and Camp 
Verde Reservoir dams for the real conservation of the Verde waters 
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the Paradise-Verde irrigation district, as successor to the Paradise- 
Verde Water Users’ Association, will gladly avail itself of the privilege 
of financing under the terms of that act. 

In the event the Chamberlain bill is not passed, or that the bill passes 
and we are not able to secure funds thereunder, the project can and 
will be financed with private capital, and the association has already 
taken the matter up and has been assured by responsible persons that 
the bonds will be taken up and funds furnished therefor sufficient to 
complete the project. 

nancing under the Chamberlain bill would be much more satisfac- 
tory and economical, as it would save possible discount on securities 
and insure greater freedom in contracting construction, 


Respectfully submitted. Gro, W. STURTEVANT, 
Consulting Engineer. 


JaNvany 21, 1918. 
Mr. Winutam J. Livery, 
President Paradise-Vcerde Water Users’ Association, 
Phoenia, Ariz. 

Dran Mr. Livery: This in reply to yours of the 16th, in which 12 
hand me copy of letter forwarded fo the Secretary of the Interior by Mr. 
George W. Sturtevant, chief engineer of the Paradise-Verde project. I 
note you have retained Mr. Sturtevant as your consulting engineer and 
Mr. Christy as your legal adviser. 

I have a high opinion of the 3 and general good character 
of both Mr. Sturtevant and Mr. Christy, and you are assured that if 
there be any way in which I can properly serve your interests I shali 
be glad to do so. I note from the last paragraph of your letter that 
you believe your letter to the Secretary of the Interior fully demon- 
strates that your water-users’ association does not seek or wish to 
impair or diminish In any way the rights of the Salt River project. 

Respectfully, yours, Henry F. ASHURST. 


REPORT ON MEAT-PACKING INDUSTRY, 


Mr. BORAH. I offer for the consideration of the Committee 
on Printing a summary of the report of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission on the meat-packing industry, and I ask that it may be 
made a Senate document, in ease the committee finds it proper 
to make it such. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
to the Committee on Printing. 

PETITIONS. 


Mr. POINDEXTER presented resolutions adopted by the City 
Council of Seattle, Wash., favoring the enactment of legislation 
standardizing and regulating the prices of wheat substitutes, 
which were referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Greenacres, 
Wash., praying for national prohibition as a war measure, which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. FLETCHER presented a telegram in the nature of a peti- 
tion from the congregation of the First Christian Church of 
Jacksonville, Fla., praying for national prohibition as a war 
measure, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. KNOX presented a petition of sundry citizens of Zelieno- 
ple, Pa., and a petition of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety of Nanticoke, Pa., praying for the adoption of an amend- 
ment to the Constitution to prohibit polygamy, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Fayette 
County, Pa., praying for the substitution of the oath required 
of enlisted men for the oath required of officers, which was 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. A 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Pennsyl- 
sota, praying for national prohibition as awar measure, which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. NELSON presented petitions of sundry citizens of Minne- 
sota, praying for national prohibition as a war measure, which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. WADSWORTH presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
New York, praying for national prohibition as a war measure, 
which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. ASHURST presented resolutions adopted by the Warren 
District Commercial Club of Bisbee, Ariz., favoring the estab- 
lishment of a centralized Federal authority to determine and 
administer the highway policy of the Nation, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. FLETCHER: 

A bill (S. 4863) granting an increase of pension to Elvina 
Adams (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (S. 4864) to carry into effect the finding of the Court 
of Claims in the claim of Elizabeth B. Eddy; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. PITTMAN: 

A bill (S. 4865) granting a pension to Benedikt Fisher; to the 
Committee on Pensions, 
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The report will be referred 


By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 4866) to grant assignable rights to soldiers, sailors, 
and marines of their homestead and preemption rights; to the 
Committee on Public Lands, 

A bill (S. 4867) granting a pension to Ellen Jones (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PENROSE: 

A bill (S. 4868) granting an increase of pension to Henry 
Lichtley ; and 

A bill (S. 4869) granting an increase of pension to William 
F. Blanchard (with accompanying papers); to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. TRAMMELL: 

A bill (S. 4870) granting an increase of pension to Mary 
Brown; to the Committee on Pensions. 


THANKS TO THE ARMY AND NAVY. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I introduce a joint resolution, 
which I ask that the Secretary may read. I desire to state that 
as the Senate may be ready for business on Monday I shall call 
up the joint resolution as soon as a quorum is present for the 
transaction of business. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 168) tendering public ac- 
knowledgment of gratitude to the Army and Navy of the United 
States, was read the first time by its title, and the second time 
at length, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the thanks of Congress and of the people of the 
United States are due, and are hereby tendered, to the officers, soldiers 
and sailors of the United States pes op Navy for their gallant and 
arduous service and splendid accomplishments in the present struggle. 
By their skill, energy, and enthusiasm they have sustained the best 
traditions of American valor and achievement, and have inspired the 
world with confidence in the ultimate triumph of those principles of 
right and justice for the vindication of which we entered the war ; 

Resolved further, That the Secretary of War and Secretary of the 
Na communicate this resolution in appropriate form to the officers, 
soldiers, and sailors of the Army and Navy. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The joint resolution will lie 
on the table. 

Concurrent and other resolutions are in order. [After a 
pause.] If there be no further morning business, the Chair 
recognizes the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN]. 


CALLING OF THE ROLL. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I now suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum, in order that we may, if a quorum is present, 
endeavor to revoke the unanimous-consent agreement, so that 
we may proceed with the consideration of the Army draft bill 
promptly next Monday. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Oregon sug- 
gests the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Fletcher Knox Ransdell 
Baird France McCumber Reed 
Bankhead Gore McKellar Saulsbury 
Borah Guion McNary Shafroth 
Brandegee Hale Nelson Sheppard 
Calder Henderson New Smoot 
Chamberlain Johnson, Cal. Nugent Thomas 
Culberson Jones, N. Mex. Penrose ‘Trammell 
Cummins Jones, Wash. Pittman Wadsworth 
Curtis Kellogg Poindexter Weeks 
Fernald Kirby Pomerene 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Forty-three Senators have 
answered to their names. The Secretary will call the names of 
the absentees, a quorum not being developed. 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Forty-three Senators only 
have answered to their names. A quorum not being present, 
the Chair holds that the unanimous-consent agreement prevails, 
and, the morning business having been closed, the Senate stands 
adjourned until Monday next at 12 o’clock noon. 

Thereupon (at 12 o'clock and 25 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
adjourned until Monday, August 19, 1918, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuurspay, August 15, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Almighty Father, author of liberty, truth, justice, mercy, faith, 
hope, love, we praise Thy holy name for these qualities of soul 
which in their development lead on to individual perfection, the 
goal of life, and which unite kindred souls into homes, nations, 
and in times of distress make the whole world akin, 
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Never was there a time in the history of the world when 
greater value was placed upon these precious qualities. 

We thank Thee for the men and women who have and are 
placing their names high on the roll of honor by deeds of 
heroism and sacrifice. The Red Cross, the Young Men's Christian 
Association, and similar organizations for the alleviation of 
suffering prove the ascendency of good over evil and promise 
its final victory. 

Help us to fight on, pray on, the battle ne'er give o'er, until 
the final goal shall have been reached; and Thine be the praise 
forever. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Monday last was read and 
approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow the an- 
nomncement of the death of Hon. James H. DAVIDSON, late a Representa- 
tive from the State of Wisconsin. 

Resolved, That a committee of nine Senators be e bx the 

Officer to join the committee appointed on the part of the 

House of Representatives to attend the funeral of the deceased. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate a capy of these resolutions 
to the House of Representatives and to the family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect to the deceased the Sen- 
ate do now adjourn. 

ADJOURN MENT. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn until Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 12 o'clock and 4 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Monday, August 19, 
1918, at 12 o'clock noon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. GARD, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 4471) to declare unlawful associations 
purposing by physical force, violence, or injury to bring about 
any governmental, social, industrial, or economic change in the 
United States, and prescribing punishment for persons engaged 
in the activities of such associations, and for other purposes, 
reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 758), which said bill and report were referred to the House 
Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII., bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. GOULD: A bill (H. R. 12765) to amend the act enti- 
tled An act to authorize the President to increase temporarily 
the Military Establishment of the United States,” approved May 
18, 1917; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12766) to provide surgical or medical treat- 
ment for the men of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and the 
Coast Guard who have been honorably discharged from the 
service; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KEATING: A bill (H. R. 12767) to provide for the 
national security and defense by prohibiting child labor during 
the period of the war, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Labor. i Hi 

By Mr. McLEMORE: A bill (H. R. 12768) requiring the 
filing of copies of all contracts for services rendered or materials 
furnished to the United States or certain contractors and 
agencies of the United States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TREADWAY: A bill (H. R, 12769) relative to fees for 
claim agents; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 12770) to reserve as a part 
of the Oregon and Siuslaw National Forests in Oregon certain 
lands that were revested in the United States pursuant to the 
decision of the Supreme Court of the United States in the case 
of the Oregon & California Railroad Co. against the United 
States; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. RAKER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 318) to suspend 
the requirements of annual assessment work on mining 
claims during the continuation of the war in which the United 
States is now engaged, and until midnight of December 31 of 
the year following that in which such war is concluded; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLI TIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. GARD: A bill (H. R. 12771) granting an increase of 
pension to George A. Coyer; to the Committee on Pensions, 


By Mr. KELLEY of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 12772) granting 
= — 8 0 to Josephine J. Teeter; to the Committee on Invalid 
‘ensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Ruie XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of John R. Palmer, 
of Normal, III., urging the passage of the volunteer officers’ re- 
tirement bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: Papers in support of House bill 
1274, granting a special pension to George Harshman, crippled 
and helpless son of Ezekiel Harshman, late of Company G, 
One hundred and first Indiana Volunteer Infantry; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RAKER: Petition of H. J. Ralston, president Ralston 
Iron Works, San Francisco, Cal., protesting against 20 per cent 
tax on truck attachments and trailers; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: Papers to accompany House bill 
12761, to pension Thomas B. Thompson; to the Committee on 
Pensions. i 

By Mr. TAGUE: Petition of several firms in the United 
States against prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE. 
Monpay, August 19, 1918. 


The Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, as we come before Thee at the beginning of this 
session our hearts are saddened because of the going away of 
one of the lofty men of our national life—a man who has lived 
among us with unsullied character; who has borne himself with 
the dignity of a Senator, with the honor of a man, with the grace 
of a Christian ; whose counsel was wise; whose chaste spirit has 
refined the spirit of the Nation. We bless Thee for his life and 
character and ministry among us. 

We pray that we may feel an added sense of responsibility 
as these men who have been tried through the years are taken 
from us, and that we may, by the grace of God, measure up to 
the ever-increasing responsibilities of this high office. 

Hear us in our prayer; direct us to-day in the affairs that 
may confront us; help us to solve our national problems in the 
fear of God; and bring us to ultimate victory and success. 
For Christ’s sake. Amen, 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the proceed- 
ings of Thursday last, when, on request of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, 
and by unanimous consent, the further reading was dispensed 
with and the Journal was approved. 

CALLING OF THE ROLL. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I suggest the absence cf 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Oregon 
suggests the absence of a quorum, and the Secretary will call 
the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Frelinghuysen McNary Shafroth 
Baird Gore Nelson Sheppard 
Bankhead Guion New rman 
h Hale Norris Shields 

Brandegee Henderson Nugent immons 

der Jo. erman Smith, Md. 
Chamberlain Jones, N. Mex. Owen Smoot 

It Jones, Wash Penrose Sterling 
Culberson Kellogg n Thomas 
Cummins Kendrick Poindexter ‘Trammell 
Curtis Kenyon Pomerene Wadsworth 
Fall by Ransdell Weeks 
Fernald Knox Wilfley 
Fletcher MeCumber Robinson 
France McKellar Saulsbury 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Fifty-eight Senators have an- 

swered to their names. There is a quorum present. 
CHANGES OF DRAFT AGE. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, in order that the so- 
called man-power bill, the draft bill that was submitted to the 
Senate a few days ago, may be taken up on Thursday, I ask 
unanimous consent that the unanimous-consent agreement 


which was adopted some time ago may be vacated, so that the 
bill in question, Senate bill 4856, may be proceeded with at that 


time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none; and the unanimous-consent agreement, under 
the terms of the last proviso contained therein, is vacated. 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I shall ask that the bill be taken up 
for consideration on Thursday next. 


DEATH or SENATOR GALLINGER, 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, it is my painful duty this morn- 
ing to announce the death of our late colleague, Jacok H. Gar- 
LINGER, the senior Senator from the State of New Hampshire. 
He passed away from life on the 17th of this month in a sani- 
tarium at Franklin, N. H., in the eighty-second year of his 
age, after a service of 27 years in this body, 

Mr. GALLINGER'S death is especially sad and painful to me 
from the fact that I have been associated with him so long in 
the public service. We were associates in the House of Repre- 
sentatives in the Forty-ninth and Fiftieth Congresses, and I 
have been associated with him in this body since the 4th of 
March, 1895. During a large share of that time we were both 
members of one of the most important committees of the Sen- 
ate, and I learned to know the Senator intimately and well. 
He was one of the most industrious and energetic Members of 
this body, always vigilant and active in the public interest; and 
he set an example to all of us who served with him, and to 
those who are coming after us, as one of the most eflicient 
public seryants that this country has ever had. 

Mr. President, while the late Senator passed away in the full- 
ness of his years, his death is a great loss not only to his State 
but to our common country and to this body. We shall miss 
him. He was always active, always vigilant, always attentive 
to his publie duties. 

On some future occasion this body no doubt will take proceed- 
ings to commemorate in a more full and complete manner his 
life and his services. On this occasion I shall not take up the 
time of the Senate further than to offer the resolutions which I 
send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
resolutions, 

The resolutions (S. Res. 291) were read, considered by unani- 
mous consent, and unanimously agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Sennte has heard with profound sorrow of the 
death of the Hon. Jacop Hanotp GALLINGER, for 27 years a Senator 
from the State of New Hampshire. 

Resolved, That a committee of 18 Senators be appointed by the 
President pro tempore to take order for superintending the funeral of 
Mr. GALLIxdxn, to be held in the city of Concord, N. H. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate a copy of these resolutions 
to the House of Representatives. 

Under the second resolution the President pro tempore ap- 
pointed Mr. Lopcr, Mr. Martin, Mr. NELSON, Mr. Penrose, Mr. 
DILLINGHAM, Mr. Simmons, Mr. Overscan, Mr. Smoot, Mr. 
Borau, Mr. BANKHEAD, Mr. Surra of Maryland, Mr. CUMMINS, 
Mr, Pornpexrer, Mr. Tuomas, Mr. Wrrks, Mr. Horus, Mr. 
Curtis, and Mr. New as the committee on the part of the 
Senate. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, as a further mark of respect 
to the memory of the deceased Senator, I move that the Senate 
adjourn, 

The motion was unanimously agreed to; and (at 12 o'clock 
and 10 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Thursday, 
August 22, 1918, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. — 
Monpay, August 19, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: * 

Father in Heaven, our life, our light, our strength, our cour- 
age, our fortitude, our hope, our inspiration, freely Thou hast 
given; may we freely receive of these precious gifts and use them 
to the furtherance of civilization, and thus to the honor and 
glory of Thy holy name. 

After a brief respite from labors the Congress of the United 
States has again assembled to take up the arduous duties which 
rest upon it. Let Thy blessing descend upon all the Members 
of this House, its Speaker, and all who are connected with it, 
that with patriotic zeal and renewed fervor they may go forward 
with the tasks before them and prepare the way for a success- 
ful prosecution of the war in which we are engaged. 

The flags which float upon this Capitol are again at half-mast, 
marking the passing away of another of the congressional family. 

He will be mourned as a great loss to his country. Wise in 
his conceptions, strong in his convictions, pure in his motives, 
a man of great parts; peace to his ashes and rest to his soul. 
Be with his many friends, colleagues, and kinsfolk to comfort 
and sustain them in this hour of grief, 


May we emulate his virtues and hold sacred his memory 
and think of him as faring on in the realms of the Great Beyond, ~ 
in the name of Him who died that we might live. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, August 15, 1918, 
was read and approved. 


DESIGNATION OF SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Krrcu1n). The Chair lays be- 
fore the House the following communication from the Speaker. 
The communication was read, as follows: 


THE SPEAKER’S Rooms, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., August 16, 1918. 
Hon. SOUTH TRIMBLE, 


Olerk of the House of Representatives: 


I hereby designate Hon. CLIAupn Kitcuin to preside as Speaker 
Monoa August 19. 
ours, respectfully, CHAMP CLARK, Speaker. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY and Mr. DOOLITTLE rose. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY] is recognized. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, there are many im- 
portant matters on the Unanimous Consent Calendar that ought 
to be disposed of, and many Members are interested in that cal- 
endar. Therefore I want to ask unanimous consent to take up 
to-morrow the Calendar for Unanimous Consent. 

Mr. FERRIS. Oh, Mr. Speaker, has the chairman of the 
Water Power Committee agreed to that? 

Mr. SIMS. I have not. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
unless it is agreed to all around I hope that will not be done. I 
feel that not only Calendar Wednesday ought to be vacated, but 
that this bill ought to be considered until the draft bill and the 
revenue bill come in. The water-power bill has been hanging 
here so long, and it has been pressed from every source inside 
and out of Congress, that to let it be pushed aside for other than 
the two measures‘referred to ought not to be done. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Henry T. Raney] yield for just a second? 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. There are a number of important bills in 
which Members are interested on the Unanimous Consent Cal- 
endar, and they ought to get on their way. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the regular order. 

Mr. MONDELL. We might dispose of Calendar Wednesday 
and give up to-morrow for the Unanimous Consent Calendar. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the regular order. 

Mr. SIMS. Why, Mr. Speaker, I wanted to 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The regular order is that the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Henry T. RAINEY] asks unanimous 
consent that to-morrow be set aside to consider matters on the 
Unanimous Consent Calendar. 

Mr. FERRIS. I feel the necessity of objecting unless the 
chairman of the committee wants to do it himself. 

Mr. MADDEN. I ask for the regular order, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. FERRIS. I object. 

Mr. SIMS. Now, Mr. Speaker, I wish to submit a request for 
unanimous consent to dispense with the business in order on 
Calendar Wednesday so that the water-power bill may be com- 
pleted this week. > 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Tennessee 
asks unanimous consent to dispense with business in order on 
Calendar Wednesday in order to take up the water-power bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. I object. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. This being the day when suspension of the 
rules is in order, would it not be in order for the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Henry T. RAINEY] to move to suspend the 
rules and make an order for business to-morrow that is on the 
Unanimous Consent Calendar to-day? 

Mr, HENRY T. RAINEY. I will say that we are waiting now 
for a resolution from the Senate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair thinks it would not 
be in order. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, this being the day set aside 
for suspension of the rules, of course it is in order for any 
person, if he gains recognition, to move to suspend the rules and 
make a special rule for to-morrow, provided two-thirds of the 
House approve it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. When suspension lime comes 
the Chair will recognize anyone to suspeni! the rules, afror some 
of the business on the Unanimous Consent Calendar hus been 
disposed of, late in the afternoon. 
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_ Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to make a parliamentary 
inquiry. $ 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman wil state it. 
Mr. DYER. I would like to know what the status of the 
water-power bill is with reference to consideration at this time, 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. There is a continuing order for 
the water-power bill to be considered if it does not interfere with 
conference reports, Unanimous Consent Mondays, Calendar 
Wednesdays, or other privileged matters. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


Mr. DOOLITTLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the report of the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kansas 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on 
the report of the Federal Trade Commission. Is there objection? 

Mr. MADDEN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I would like 

Mr. WALSH. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore: Objection is made. 


RECESS, 


Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, we are waiting for a 
resolution from the Senate. I ask unanimous consent that the 
House stand in recess for 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
asks unanimous consent that the House stand in recess for 30 
minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection; accordingly (at 12 o'clock and 10 
minutes p. m.) the House stood in recess until 12.40 p. m. 


AFTER RECESS, 


The recess having expired, the House was called to order by 
Mr. Krrenry as Speaker pro tempore. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair lays before the House 
the following communication, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, August , 1918. 
I request leave of absence for one week on account of illness. 
B. H. SNELL. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to this re- 
quest? 
There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed the following resolutions : 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow of the 
death of the Hon. Jacon HAROLD GALLINGER, for 27 years a Senator 
from the State of New Hampshire. 

Resolved, That a committee of 18 Senators be appointed by the Presi- 
dent pro tempore to take order for superintending the funeral of Mr. 
GALLINGER, to be held in the city of Concord, N. H. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate a copy of these resolu- 
tions to the House of Representatives. 

Resolved, That as a her mark of respect to the memory of the 
deceased the Senate do now adjourn. 

And that in compliance with the foregoing resolutions the Presi- 
dent pro tempore had appointed as said committee Mr. Lopax, 
Mr. Martin, Mr. Nxxsox, Mr. Penrose, Mr. DimrryeHam, Mr. 
Simsons, Mr. OverMAN, Mr. Sacoot, Mr. Boran, Mr. BANKHEAD, 
Mr. Sara of Maryland, Mr. CUxtatrxs, Mr. POpNDEXTER, Mr. 
Troaras, Mr. Werrexs, Mr. Hortus, Mr. Curtis, and Mr. New. 


DEATH OF SENATOR GALLINGER, OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, in the absence of the Repre- 
sentatives from the State of New Hampshire, I offer the follow- 
ing resolutions, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the reso- 
lutions, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 424. 

Resolved, That the House has heard with profound sorrow of the 
death of the Hon. JACOB HAROLD GALLINGER, a Senator of the United 
States from the State of New Hampshire. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate 
and transmit a copy thereof to the family of the deceased Senator. 

Resolved, That a committee of 14 Members be appointed on the part 
of the House to join the committee appointed on the part of the Senate 
to attend the funeral. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, no doubt the Members from New 
Hampshire will at a later date ask the House to set aside a day 
for further testimonial in memory of the distinguished Senator, 
who was formerly a Member of the House of Representatives, 
who has just died. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, 
the resolutions. 

The resolutions were agreed to. 


The question is on agreeing to 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will announce the 
names of the members of the committee on the part of the 
House. 8 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Wason, Mr. Burrovens, Mr. GILLETT, Mr, Gaxxxn of Massachu- 
se Mr. Treapway, Mr. PHELAN, Mr. OLNEY, Mr. GREENE of Vermont, 
Mr. Date of Vermont, Mr. GALLAGHER, Mr. Pov, Mr. Ganrerr of Ten- 
nessee, Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, Mr. TIMBERLAKE, and Mr. IGOE. 


ADJOURNMENT, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the addi- 
tional resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect the House now adjourn. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the resolution. 

The resolution was unanimously agreed to; accordingly (at 12 
o'clock and 44 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-mor- 
row, Tuesday, August 20, 1918, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications wera 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of a communication of the Secretary of War sub- 
mitting supplemental estimate of appropriations for the Coast 
Artillery School at Fort Monroe, Va., for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1919 (H. Doc. No. 1255) ; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the secretary of Hawaii, transmitting a copy 
of each of the laws and journals of the senate and house of 
representatives of the ninth legislature, special session of 1918, 
of the Territory of Hawaii; to the Committee on Territories, 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. WILSON of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 12773) to authorize 
the construction of a bridge across the Little Calumet River, in 
Cook County, State of Illinois, at or near the village of River- 
dale in said county; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 12774) to provide 
revenue to defray war expenses, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FULLER of Ilinois: A bill (H. R. 12775) to change 
the place of holding the United States District Court for the 
Western Division, Northern District of Illinois, and for main- 
taining the clerk’s office therein; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SIMS: A bill (H. R. 12776) to provide further for the 
national security and defense and for the more effective prosecu- 
tion of the war by furnishing means for the better utilization of 
the existing sources of electrical and mechanical power and 
for the development of new sources of such power, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
819) repealing the joint resolution approved February 8, 1918, 
entitled “ Joint resolution for the purpose of promoting efi- 
ciency, for the utilization of the resources and industries of the 
United States, for lessening the expenses of the war, and restor- 
ing the loss caused by the war by providing for the employ- 
ment of a discovery or invention called the ‘ Garabed,’ claiming 
to make possible the utilization of free energy”; to the Com- 
mittee on Patents. 

By Mr. MeLEMORE: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 320) 
authorizing Calvin Willard Gilfillan to take the examination for 
the Naval Academy in February, 1919; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DAVIS: A bill (H. R. 12777) granting a pension to 
Philip Jochem ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DICKINSON: A bill (H. R. 12778) granting an in- 
crease of pension to William Davis; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 12779) granting 
a pension to Leonora Andrews; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 
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By Mr. HADLEY: A bill (H. R. 12780) granting a pension to 
Delphina P. Leslie; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HELVERING: A bill (H. R. 12781) granting an in- 
erease of pension to Robert T. Jellison; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. KRAUS: A bill (H. R. 12782) granting a pension to 
Mardora C. Parker; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MoARTHUR: A bill (H. R. 12783) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Jacob Imhoff ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12784) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary A. Laughlin; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. STRONG: A bill (H. R. 12785) granting a pension to 
George W. McDowell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STAFFORD: Resolution (H. Res. 423) to pay Jessie 
T. Lovell, clerk to the late James H. Davidson, a Representative 
in Congress, one month’s salary; to the Committee on Accounts. 


DEPARTMENT EMPLOYEES SUBJECT TO MILITARY DUTY. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following communi- 
cation, which was read, ordered to be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, and to lie on the Speaker’s table, as follows: 

OFFICE or THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., July 26, 1918. 
The SPEAKER or THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


the name and home address of each such perpen Phir 
e has n 


v A. S. BURLESON, 
Postmaster General, 


List 8 in the Post Office Department at Washington, D. C., whose 
A 1 duty or deferred — s Gon has been asked by the Depart. 
G 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Resolution of the Board of 
Aldermen of the City of New York, urging the passage of legis- 
lation effectually to prohibit profiteering in rent throughout the 


Home address. | Mensthoftime) Character of work. 


United States; to the Committee on Ways and Means. © | Boles, Charles E. .. 1000 Park Road, | II months. . Attorney handling 1 
Also (by request), petition of John Duval Gluck complaining = ae ad 
of the conduct of office of James E. West, officer of Boy Scouts age and trading with 


of America (Inc.); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of W. E. Golden, Chi- 
cago, III., asking for 1 cent per mile fare for all persons in the 
military service; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Also, resolution of the Tenants’ League of Greater New York, 
favoring House bill 12533; also, resolution of the Lowville 


(N. X.) Grange, asking for the repeal of the second-class postage | 1781 Columbia | 10 months. In charge of section 
provisions of the war-revenue act; to the Committee on Ways ad, Washing- permits to foreign 
and Means. - ton, P. O. 7 gesimo 
Also, petitions of sundry business firms throughout the United — wie enemy act) to 
States against prohibition; also, resolutions of the Vest Makers’ matter relating 
Unions, A. C. W. of A., and of the Micrometer Lodge, 460, . 
I. A. of M., relative to the Mooney-Billings trial; to the Com- thereof. 
mittee on the Judiciary. Dunbar, Charles E. 3 Street 7 years 3 9 the Chief 
By Mr. ESCH: Resolution of the agents of the Northwestern b U . n 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., protesting against the proposed tax 1108 G Street SW., 10 months Stenographer on 
on insurance by companies or partnerships of the lives of officers 83 D. semanas involving ak 
or employees; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 3 on Sena 


By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: Petition of various citizens 
of Vaneouver, Wash., favoring bone-dry war-time prohibition; 
also resolutions of Maritime Builders’ Union, No. 1670, Aberdeen, 
Wash., favoring prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. PRATT: Resolution in relation to polygamy, adopted 
at a pubile meeting at Owego, N. X.; petition for the prohibition 


of the trade in alcoholic beverages for the period of the war by wards for 

citizens of Trumansburg, N. T., and by Mr. John E. Smith, repre- — oon of og 
senting a committee from Kanona, N. X.; and petition of sundry questions of mailability 
residents of Canisteo, N. X., for war-emergency prohibition; to o ee to in- 
the Committee on the Judiciary. = of Star — 


By Mr. TAGUE: Petition of the Manufacturers and Dealers’ 
League of the City and State of New York, against prohibition ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


By Mr, RAKER: Resolution adopted by the Commercial . 
Board, of Los Angeles, Cal., urging enactment of legislation de- miscellaneous legal 
fining and punishing sympathetic disloyalty; to the Committee „ 
on the Judiciary. 3 10 years 3 Private secretary to chief 

x Washington, D. 3 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. G. 
922 1 Street NW., 6 years 7 of a section of 
Turspvay, August 20, 1918. = een Adjostment — 55 
The House met at 12 o'clock noon, 1 — ane 
The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- ders the in- 


lowlng prayer: 

O Thou who hast ever been our refuge and our strength, 
let Thy holy influence be with us, that Thy counsels may pre- 
vail in all the legislative acts of these Thy servants, that they 
may be in consonance with the eternal fitness of things. 

Uphold and guide our President and his advisers in this hour 
of need; grant that our Army and Navy, with their associates, 
may continue to drive back the enemies of right, truth, and jus- 
tice; that peace and harmony may fill the hearts of all the 


with. 
Rasmussen, Harry 121 Fifth Street | 7 months Correspemdent and pri- 
E. ? Sa 4 vate to abai 
„ D. 


Board. 
8 J. Bond. 121 Chestnut years 34 in immediate 
mitb, e y ari ttorney 
Park, Md. licitor’s office 


world with joy and gladness in Thine own good time; for Thine 5 : th 
is the kingdom, and the power, and the glory, forever. Amen. enemy acts, 80 as 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved, 
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List of employees in the Post Office Department proper at We D. C., whose 
z lpm donsk ai e 27 A. ete. has been elas Confined. — 


Name. Home address. 8 Character of work. 
Whalen, Robert E. | 1215 L Street NW., 4 years 11 Attorney handlin leal 
* Washington, D. 55 . of mailab ty 
O. of matter under espion- 
and trading with 
the enemy acts. 

Whitman, Roy L. | 307 Eastern Ave-| 5 years 6E shorthand report- 
(also in class 4). nue, Takoma months. er ol hearings in — 

Park, Md. rading 


Also the following communication from the Secretary of the 
Navy, which was read and ordered to be printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD: 

NAvY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, August 15, 1918, 


The henorable the SPEAKER or THE 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF run UNITED STATES, 


Sin: In response to House resolution No. 390, adopted June 10, 1918, 
I haye the honor to transmit herewith the report requested for the 
nayal service. 

I beg leave to call your attention to the fact that the report includes 
the names of approximately 7,700 men, this figure being 1.8 per cent of 
the total enlisted strength of the Navy. 

It is interesting to note that a large number of the men reported are 
engaged in inspection work, both cost and material inspection. These 
duties are nired in the interests of the extensive building program 
going forw: and in the manufacture of arms and armament for ves- 
sels, for clothing, and for all the munitions of war. 

Many of these men were required in the early days of the war, before 
It was decided, in order to meet pressing needs, to enroll yeowomen to 
aid in the emergency created by unprecedented preparations in advent 
of wur. On April 9, 1918, I issued directions to replace as many men 
as could possibly be spared by women, and such replacement has al- 
ready gone forward to some extent. It is estimated that all men per- 
forming the duties which can be performed by women, excepting those, of 
course, who are employed in places and under circumstances such that 
women may not be employed to best advantage, will be relieved in the 
very near future. 

his report has been compiled from reports received from over 1,000 
individual offices ang stations throughout the United States. It has 
been necessarily dela by reason of the fact that so many stations had 
to be heard from, and in the interests of accuracy. The date of the 
report ow be taken as July 1, 1918, and although some changes have 
undoubtedly occurred since that date, it is not belHeved that the report is 
intterially affected thereby. 

Sincerely, JossPttcs DANIELS, 
Sceretary of the Nary. 


Ix THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE UNITED STATES, 
June 10, 1918, 


Reeolved, That the Secretary of War and the 8 the Navy 
be requested to report to the House of Representatives the number of 
men (with the name and home address of each) who, on June 5, 1917, 
were between the ages of 21 and 31 years, and who, since that date, 
have been commissioned or enlisted either ir the active or in any of the 
Reserve Forces of the Military or Naval Establishments and assigned 

ve 8 or in offices elsewhere, 
where such service is not directly rendered to and as a part of units of the 
Army and Navy employed in active or field operations, and who have 
received deferred class Reation by reason of being already in the military 


or un val service of the United States, 


REPORT OF NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF OFFICERS AND MEN OF THE NAVAL 
SERVICE ENLISTED OF COMMISSIONED SINCE JUNE 5, 1917, BETWEEN 
THE AGES Ov 21 AND 31 AND ASSIGNED TO CLERICAL DUTIES IN THE 
NAVAL ESTABLISHMENT ON SHoRR IN OFFICES not DMECTLY Co- 
NECTED WITI! UNITS ENGAGED IN FIELD OPERATIONS. 


First naval district. 
DISTRICT HEADQUARTERS. 


Office of the commandant: 
Benton, Guy E., 04 Pleasant Street, Brookline, Mass. 
Donahue, Bernard C., 31 West Street, Malden, Mass. 
Johnson, Albert M., 18 Da rymple Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
McCabe, John F., 868 Broadway, Somerville, Mass, 
adden, Martin J., 1 Manila Avenue, Readville, Mass. 
Murdock, George F., 44 Palmer Street, Arlington, Mass. 
Office of military chief: 
Iieut. (J. g.) L. M. Little, Radnor Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
Office of communication superintendent: 
Grindal, Leroy H., 5 Winter Street, Salem, Mass. 
Keefe, Joseph L., 186 Devon Street, Dorchester, Mass. 
Kennedy, John EN 23 Roseclair Street, Dorchester, Mass. 
Montgomery, veo 8 W., 107 Draper Street, Dorchester, Mass. 
McHugh, Edward F., 85 Park Avenue, Cambridge, Mass. 
Porter, Alfred W., © Holmes Avenue, Dorchester, Mass. 
Yorter, Joseph, 80 Lorne Street, Dorchester, Mass. 
Slattery, M. F., 8 Hansbore Street, Dorchester, Mass. 
Disbursing office : 
Barr, Harry D., Box 42a, West Medway, Mass. 
Beasley, John, 52 Division Street, Hyde Park, Mass. 
Iirch, Ronald D., 16 Austin Street. Newtonville, Mass. 


Office of medi 


Mass. ; 
Street, Boston, Mass. 
Street, Beverly, Mass. 


Foley, ria? SE 40 Washington Street, Peabody, Mass. 
G speed, ry, 
Grant, Albert M., 85 Sargent Street, 8 Mass. 


Regan, James R., 1 Mount Vernon Avenue, Charlestown, Mass. 
Rich, J. F., 184 Sayin Hill Avenue, Dorchester, Mass. 

Rogers, Walter W., 1231 Commonwealth Avenue, Allston, Mass. 
Rutherford, Allen W., 73 r Street, Roslindale, Mass. 
Scollin, L, A., 137 Cottage Street, Everett, Mass. 

Seymour, R. S., 11 Tetlow Street, Roxbury, Mass. 

Smith, C. R. 93 Washington Street, North Easton, Mass. 
Somervilie, Rac A., 14 Irwin Street, Winthrop, Mass. 

Spooner, I. E., Swanton, Vt. 

Sullivan, D. II., 83 Sumner Street, Dorchester, Mass. 
‘Twitchell, Errol H., 30 Frances Street. Melrose, Mass. 

Waite, John F., 15a Medford Street, Medford, Mass. 

Welsh, Maurice R., 25 Linwood Street, Malden, Mass. 
Wiliams, John E., Winthrop, Mass. 


Office of the matériel officer: 


Howe, Lester A., 7 Ash Street, Salem, Mass. 


District enrolling office : 


Arthur, Joseph L., 60 Butler Avenue, East Boston, Mass. 
Carroll, Edward M., 124 Neponset Avenue, Dorchester, Mass. 
McCarthy, William II., 94 Robinson Street, Lynn, Mass. 
McCarthy, Jeremiah II., 246 School Street. Somerville, Mass. 
O'Neill, Arthur II., 409 Columbia Road, Dorchester, Mass. 
Drew, Herbert A.. 437 Bast Sixth Street, South Boston, Mass. 
Sullivan, Arthur T., 91 Center Street, Dorchester, Mass. 
Sears. Walter II., 276 Church Street, Newton, Mass. 

Clarke, Clifton A., 112 Emerson Street, Haverhill Mass, 
Gibbons, James E., 14 Brinton Street, Roxbury, Mass. 
Boutelle, Carl B., 7 Stanmore Place, HORVATI; 88. 

Moore, John B.. 10 Hutchinson Street, Dorchester, Mass. 
Rabb, J. J., El Dorado, Ark. 

O'Neill, John T., 1120 Saratoga Street, East Boston, Mass. 
Killian, William W., 38 Clive Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Shaughnessy, Joseph M., Ocean Avenuc, Revere, Mass. $ 
O’Brien, William J., 18 Calur Street, Somerville, Mass. 
Mulhern, John P., 131 Antrim Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
Harris, Cecil G., 45 Rockwell Street, Dorchester, 88. 
Ziegler, Joseph, 225 L Street, South Boston, Mass, 

Devine, James S., 48 N Street, South Boston, Mass. 

Moore, Fred II., 10 Sanford Street, Melrose, Mass. 

McKenna, Mathew E., 59 Elin Street, Charlestown, Mass. 
Sullivan, Frank P., 455 Broadway, South Boston, Mass, 
Ewing, Hugh A., 11 Appleton Terrace, Watertown, Mass. 
Mitchell, Peter P., 63 Malden Street, Malden, Mass. 

Leader, John, 41 Pleasant Street, Needham, Mass. 

Canavan. Edward, 501 Revere Street, Revere, Mass. 

Coady, D. L., 1653 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambrid Mass. 
Glennon, W. II., 167 Brookline Street, Cambridge, Ss, 
Landrigan, S. A., 70 Broad Street, Lynn, Mass. 

Martin, J. F., 122 Florida Street, Dorchester, Mass. 


-McDougall, George, 213 Harvard Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Murphy, J. J., 8 Laurel Avenue, Somerville, Mass. 
Rice, James, 115 Walnut Avenue, Revere, Mass. 


BOSTON NAVY YARD. 


Office of = commandant : 


urphx. C. J., 45 East Newton Street, Boston, Mass. 

Doyle, W. D., 4 Park Terrace, Arlington, Mass. 

Burt, J. H., 181 Brook Road, Mattapan, ‘Mass. 

Downey, J. J., 19 Mount Vernon Street, Charlestown, Mass, 
3 M. F., 28 Lexington Street, Brockton, Mass. 
Dahl, E., 31 Franklin Street, Everett, Mass 

Hitchins, George E., 18 Thurston Street, East Boston, Mass. 
Chapman, P. A., 25 Taft Street, Dorchester, Mass. 

Costello, F. J., 56a Mattapan Street, Mattapan, Mass. 

Fox, D. G., 25 Browning Avenue, Dorchester, Mass. 
Kronenberg, J. F., 54 Pine Street, Belmont, Mass, 

Palais, M., 130 Harold Street, Roxbury, Mass. 


Office of senior aid to commandant: 


Shuman, J., 20 Normandy Street, Roxbury, Mass. 
cal officer : 
n, John L., 12 Ridge Strect, Andoyer, Mass. 


‘Paige, Sam Kimball, 1284 Commonwealth Avenue, Allston, Mass. 
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Accounting office. Continued. 
Crawford, W. G., 1132 Washington Street, Dorchester, Mass. 
Doherty, A. Wo say 7 — Street, Waltham. Mass. 


Horgan, A rthur J., 4 7 Vassal Lane; . 


zone Harold M., 50 Pearson. — West Somerville, Mass. 
„Frank D., 114 Winthr — 2 treet, Winthrop, Mass. 
— 3 5 John J., 137 Smi Street, Roxbury. 
Moran, Penk Iy “Ea Witney Sect e Maas 
ulkeen, John x 
O'Connell, Joseph F. 5 Euston Street, Brookline, 
Pyne, Edward G. „870 Roxbury Street, „Nass. 
Sandlin, Guy M., 494 Huntington Avenue, Mass. 
Scullin, Matthew N., 1221 Beacon Street, Brookline, Mass. 
Sheehan, C. C., 285 Bunker Hill Street, „Nass. 
Sullivan, es A., 183 Madison Street, Malden. 
Tracy, Thomas T., 163 Cabot Street, 3 
Office of engineer officer : 
Keenan, Grorge E 8 Marshfield Street, Roxbury, Mass. 
h Ni., 18 Endicott Street, 1 
Mattimore: 2 — M., 9 Inwood Street, Dorchester, Mass. 
O'Brien, William F., 32 Union Street, Charlestown, Mass. 
Riley, C.J. 6 Westland Avenue, — 1 r 
Sheedy, Michael s 211 Eighth Street, South Boston, Mass. 
Sulllran, C. C., 200 Hyde Park Avenue, Forest Hills, Mass. 
W. H. L., A and Central Avenue, Nantasket, Mase. 
Office of the . —— of the yard: 
J. J. Krafsur, bay: ym Russell Street, Boston, Masa. 
O'Brien, J. C., 175 Commercial Street, East Braintree, Mass. 
Durgin, C. a ' 2 Gore Street, Roxbury, 
oO’ Flaherty, T 5 G., 815. East Broadway, South ag Mass. 
Leonard, C. W., 23 Walnut Street, Everett, Mass. 
Office of 8 officer : 
Adams, J. Q S., 2 Ocean. Street, Marblehead, Mass. 
Perkins, R. S., 45 Uplund Road, Quiney, Mass. 
Ryan, J. J., 25 Cedar Street, Char 
Cunning’ ham, A. J., 7 Tip Top Street, Brighton, Muss. 
Office of public 8 gt 
Cummings. Gyas , Summer Street, 1 Center, Mass. 
English, Char es Be En 1 Ridgewood Read, Mald 
Powers, Thomas J.. 94 St. Andrews Road, East Boston, Mass. 
Dorchester, Mass. 


Silva, Fred: W., 7 Bertram Stree’ treet, 
Robb, Alvin S., "419 Andover Street, Lawrence, Mass. * 
Station bri 


Di 1 e, e II., 16 Magnolia Square, Dorchester, Mass. 

sbursing o 
Asst, ag es Lae AT, W. — 4 7 Karl Place, Brockton, Mass. 
Chief Pa 7 25 O'Connor, 39 Central Street, Peabody, Mass, 
Tally, AÌ an 737 2 2 Auckland Street, Dorchester, Mass. 
Casey, D. W. E Routh Boston, 
Dickenscheld, 2 site io Tiba Street, South Boston, Mass, 
Faherty, J. J., 17 Bellfower Street, Dor. Mass. 


‘Thorne, C. H., Whitwelk Street, Quincy, 
Dowd, Harold. 59 Wilson Avenue, Ti Conn, 
Drea, en i Hyde k Avenue, Mass 
Silverman, Morris, 282 Columbia Dorchester, Muss. 
Wilder, M. W.. 15 Usher West 

1 Dumesnil, J. P., 301 — 3 — Ky. 
Seelbach, W. O. Hotel, Louisy: 


Harrington, Ps 35 17 Bur: 
Murphy, P. “ie Munroe St treet, Hosa Roxbury Mass Mass. 
Board of hia j 
Asst. 25 J. EI . Lynch 9 8 M. C. A. on, Mass. 
Buttner, Fred C. 5 — N Vine Bo South Boston, Mass. 
Houghton, Alger 2 e- Street, Stoneham, 
u 


ah a H — 2 ds A 
andson, — ar venue, 
ne, James 20 Bargent treet, bur ester, Mass, 

J. A., M78 Codman bk nig 5 —— 
Carney, W. I., 40 Pebble Street, W. 

ne, 80⁴ Avenue, — k 

General courtmartial roo 

Dunn, Leo J., 24 Crandall Street, Roslindale, Mass. 

Mulkern, Michael J., 31 . — Street, Dorches Mass. 


Davis, Thomas J., zis c arenis Aoje Newton, ss: 
McKenna, Harold A. 892 10 Mode Avenue, Hyde Park, Mass. 
> W. 8 Boston, Mass. 4 


B Willian i, 320 ston Koad Stivet, Winthre Mass, 
zrogan, am Pa 


ficer : 
uffey, B. C., tion, oft m Street, Malden, Mass. 

Cahill, ' Paul 43 Mystic “Valley Park, W Winchester, Mass, 

Carl Mass. 


in, II. J., 43. Albion. Street, 
Caney, E E 21 atielwold Street 1 Road, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Driscoll, F. II., 24 Dawes Street; Dorchester, Mass.” y 


„ 1102 Saratoga 
Hockridge, G. M., 1 Shore Drive, Winthrop, Mass. 
Kearns, T. II., 48 Armandine Street, Dorchester, Mass. 
Walnut Street, Newton Highlands, Mass. 
Reed, Harris, 32 Whitman Avenue, Whitman, Mass. 
Sullivan, M. B., 25 Dustin Street, Peabody, Mass. 
Thornton, F., 429 Chelsea Street, East Boston, Mass, 
Wall, J. J., 11 Rockland Place, Malden, Mass, 
Supply department : 
ssal Asst. Paymaster E. II. Barber, Claflin Read, Brookline, Mass. 
Passed Asst. Paymaster M. C. Merriman, 66 Summit Avenue, í 
Brookline, Mass, 


Su 9 nue. 


Paymaster H. P. „ Edwards, 1664 Beacon Street, Brookline, 


Mass. 
Asst. Paymaster R. H. Kissel, 61 Pleasant Street, Brookline, zeae 
Asst. H. R. z Summit Ayenue, Brookline, Mass. 


Asst. Paymaster- 2 10 — sg e one Boston, Mass. 
Asst. Paymaster > a Shea, The treet, Dorch „Mass. 
Asst. Paymaster n, 11 Naar Lane, Ashmont, N 


© Helston town, Mass 
os Pay Clerk W.“ W. A. Manderson, Summit Avenue, Brookline, 
Pay Clerk Gironard, 404 Fletcher Street, Lowell, Mass. 
Greenquist, J. J., 23 Willard Street, East Milton, Mass, 
Swena C., 6 Harvest and. hester, Mass. 
n, I., 61 i ewton, Mass. 


8 coln. 
Curley, oy 2 2978 Washing een Street, Rox „Mass. 
„10 Trowbri ee Cambrid 88. 


2 
rigs, & eM. 7 Chapman Ser Street, ere, Masa Mass. 
S.. onwealth Avenue; Allston, Mass, 


. F. . Cama 
Hoan T. J., 24 Laurel Street, Somerville, Mass, 
3. J., 68: Chadwick Street, Roxbury, Mass. 


. 58 Pin Street, Boston. . — 
ity, J Tr T: gs e Mäss. 


Coleman, J. G . 58 Decatur 3 Mass. 
Hopkins, C. L., 11 Story Street, ridge, Mass. 
a J. S., 22 Savin. Hill Avenue, ri nga Mass. 


Graves, F. L. St. Botolph „ 
Miller, T. L. W., 889 Fellsway, Mass. 
Norton, H. R., 22 Warner § % 
Rivamonte, C. B., 234 Calumet t, Roxbury, Mass. 
J. R. 2 Holyoke e, Mass, 
Carmichael, J. Di, 22 Street, Lowel; 1 
Locust 


. W. G., 43 Hutchins 80 Ro: Mass, 
ee 
venue, ass. 
Alpha . thr 


+ 4 
Horgan, F. J., 85.P Street, South Boston, Mass. 
McGann, J. M., Nelson Street, Dorchester, Muss. 
1 = D. Amory Street, Brookline, Mass. 
Smith, G. A., 284 Highland: Avenue, Maiden, Mass. 
Smith, J. 1 25 "11 Idlewild: Strat, ‘Allston, Mass. 
Dillon, P. L., 17 Thornley Street, pc i rong Muss. 


Rose Ë. J., 135 Walnut street Chel * 
5 gen, Mass. 
Rubenstein, W., tS goa Hall, Cam Mass.. 


Barrett, J. J., 259 8 t Boston. Mass. 
Bartley, 16 Lee Street, Cambridge, 
Dwyer, A. I.., 58 ver Street, Stoughton, Mass. 
Gaffey, T. F., 11 Violet Street, Lynn, Mass. 
ett, F. „135 Blue Hill Parkway; Milton, Mass. 
Kenny, F. C., 100 Meridian Street, Kast 88. 
E a ee 
Powers, J. J.. ; , Somerville, Mass. 
. bs 29 arty a as Danvers, Mass. 


— — M., 2 Mnss. 
S ., 88 —— Street, Roslindale, Mass. 
van, W. D., 110 Belmont Street, Somerville, Mass. 
Holland, R. D., 46 Thorndike Street, "Brookline, Mass. 
„ W. P., 28 Marion. Street, Charlestown, 
Ashington 8 


Kegler, A. it 15 Seed Dedham, Mas i 
egler, uz am, SS. 

Anderson 12 Bullard Street, Dorchester, Mass. 
Barron, 8 5 Tonawanda Street, Dorchester, Mnss. 
Blinn, Willis h 28 Hancock Street, Stoneham, Mass. 
Brodie, a x 87 Hairshoff Street, Roxbury, } 


Bursle: , 878 Medford: Street, Somerville, Mass. 
Cayo, . 1 Ta 16 Meni Court, Providence, R. I. 
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Dolan, F. O Torrey Street. 8 Mass. 
Downey, C City 9122 ye iepen Street, Dorchester, Mass. 
Durgin, II. 10 Hancock Street, Everet Mass, 


Earle, 8 14 Herbert Street, Somerville, Mass. 
Finkelstein, S W., 178 Harold Street, Roxbury, Mass, 
Gairing, W. 33 Fayette Street. Cambridge, Mass. 
Greene, E. a 23 Belvista Road, Brookline, 88. 
Haberlin, John, 68 Prince Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Hamilton, Pe S., 90 Hamilton Street, ag iia Mass. 
Healy, , 365 Broadway, Somerville, M ` 
H 58 10 n P., 297 Crescent Avenue, e Mase 
Hinsdale, Re W., 162 Huntington Avenue, Boston, 88. 
Horberg, A. I., 107 Gainsborough Street, Boston, Mass. 
Hudson, G. II., 309 Meridian Street, East Boston, fase. | 
Linahan, George 80 Stanley Avenue, Medford, Mass. 
Marcel, ‘Alfred, 20 Park Street, Wollaston, Mass. 
May, zona F., 24 Westland Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

97 a II., 58 Selkirk Road. Brookline, Mass. 
McHugh, J. To 401 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Murpày, J. fa 45 Longfel ow Stree Dorchester, Mass. 
Riley, J. V., 02 Street, South Boston, Mass. 

Rogers A. F., 303 Tappan Street, Brookline, Mass. 

Sears, II. C., raman Street, Danvers, Mass. 


rs, II. 
‘Tivnan, 17 — F. 94 Linden Street, Dorchester, Mass. i 
Walle, J, T., 60 Green Street, Malden, Mass. 

Woodworth, W. G., 44 Humphreys Street, Dorchester, Mass. 
Howard, R. M., 105 Babcock Street, Brookline, Mass. 3 
Arnoldy, Joseph, 12 | Oxford Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Kelly, C. II. astings Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
ne b. R., 1807 Commonwealth Avenue, Aliston, Mass, 
Malaney, II. F., 3445 Boston Avenue, Somerville, Mass. 


MeGillicuddy, 
Norton, J. 
Reardon, C. ., 


R. F., 25 Queensbury Street, eee: Mass, 
17 Concord Avenue, Somerville, Mass. 
22 Trull Street, Dorchester, Mass. 


May, L. me 46 . gre Street, a sro Mass. 
Morrison, Newport 3 Mass. 
Atwood, bh Wiis Bristol Road, 8 


1 5 R. i 254 Summer Street, Somerville, Mass. 
Dowd, J. K.. 8 Prospect Street, 3 — 
Goldstein, R., 45 Coral Avenue, . 
. M., Army and Navy Club, Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Lord, C. I., Wrentham, Mass. 
„II. M., 767 Linwood Street, Somerville, Mass. 
ea Le N., 137 Orange Street, Chelsea, Mass. 
Orvitt, „500 Blue Hill Avenue, Dorchester, Nass. 
Siegel. N. T., "19 Starbird Street, Malden, Mass. 
Stone, J. J., 83 St. Alphonsus Street, Roxbury, Mass. 
NAVY YARD, PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 
Asst. Paymaster R. C. Reed, 1419 Richmond Street, Columbia, S. C. 
Asst. Paymaster A. O. Barker, Kennebunk, Me. 
Acting Pay Clerk C. H. Gillilan, 1582 McKinnon Avenue, San Fran- 


cisco, Cal. 
Pay Clerk H. J. Henze, 3283 Perry Avenue, Bronx, New York City. 
NAVAL PRISON, 


Loulsville, K. 


Brownlee, Geor: 
GA 186 East Sehinter Street, Columbus, Ohio. 


ma wae gs 

Henning, S. È 61372 Plimpton Avenue, Bronx, New York City. 
Hopkins, R. ci 204 Forest Avenue, Oak Park, III. 

Maginnis, P. B.. 123 Dorset Street, Dorchester, Mass. 


Hunter, F. W., È 8 Main Street, Billingham, Mass. 


Potter, F. A., 278 Washington Street, Mar lehead, Mass. 
Putnam, I. X., 10 = hth Avenue, Lowell, Mass. 
mney M. H. Lorel Avenue, Chica uo 
Roberts, J. P., 26i Wilows Avenue, Somerville, Ma 
Saltmarsh, B: 158 Mount Vernon Street, Winchester, Mass, 
O'Kane, „180 Pine Strect, Lewiston, Me. 

U. S. S. SOUTHERY.” 
Ttradiey, G. M., 34 Capital Street, Newton, Mass. 
Walker, 15 E., 5⁰ 5 Avenue, Haverhill, Mass. 
Berg, A. H., Salem 8 
Hunter, J. F. G., New Harmony, Ind. 

COST-INSPECTION OFFICE. 

Norton, C. i 20 Watts Street, Malden, Mass. 
Harvey, R. S., 62 Fellswa Street, West Somerville, Mass. 
Kullam, P. R., 91 Wibird Street, Portsmouth, 2 II. 
Byrne, E. C., 142 Park Place, Woonsocket, I. I 
Murray, R. A., 124 Jewett Street, Providence, R. 1. 

DISBURSING OFFICE. 
Kittredge, I. F., 25 Cushman Street, Portland, Me. 
Pruett, A. J. Kittery Point, me 
Martin, Ne Ë, Rockland Lake, N. 
Harmon, „ 27 Elm Court, 8 N. 


PAYMASTER OF AUXILIARIES’ nie 
— Ha Dover a be 5 N. II. 
mMollinstord, N 
COST INSPECTION —FORE RIVER PLANT, ; t 


Asst, Paymaster B. O. Baker, 195 Brattle Street, Cambridge, Mass, 
Asst. Paymaster M. = Creesy, 2 Monument Square, Beverly 

Asst. Paymaster ET 3 . 147 Central Avenue, Medford, wee 

Asst. Paymaster: 3 eterson, 49 Greenacre Street, "Longmeadow, 


Mas. 
ee e F. F. Reniers, 108 East End Avenue, Sursvak Station, 
K. 0 
Ensign ae C” Townsend, 1751 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge, Mass, 
. Walker, 18 Fairfield Street, Boston, Mass, 
on Street, Quincy, Mass. 
26 Kimber y Avenue, Brighton, Mass. 
48 West Tremlett Street, Dorchester, Mass. 
15 Mount Nebo. W. Va 
, 487 Blue Hill Avenue, Roxbury, Mass. 
8 ee Street, Dorchester, Mass. 
a S., 40 Orne Street, Worcester, Mass. 
. 11883 Hyde Park Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


“pa 
: 


Cavanagh, J. J., 37 Vermont Street, Somerville, Mass. 
Coan, E. A., 20 Re: eynolds Avenue, North Pei Fura Mass. 
Coffin, A. . 1 11 Queensbury Street, Boston, 

Conley, J. L., 3 F Street, Charlestown, Mass. 
Costello, 1.4 .. 142 Adams Street, Dorchester, Mass. 

Craig, me 271 Pearl Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Courtney, J. J., 4 Hillside Street, Worcester, Muss. 


Crotty, J. J., 8’ Preston Street, Worcester, Mass, 
Crowley, J. G., 105 Washington Street, Portsmouth, N. II. 
Dahlq at, 7 Be 2 Milwaukee, Wis. 
Da vi Jersey City, N. J. 
Dooley, J I., 588 River Street, — i Park, Mass. 
Dodge, i E. 0 Salis ury Stree orcesier, Mass. 
Evans, I. L., Gray's Hal s Hall, Cambeidgr, ia 

23 Belman hong Springneld, Mass. 
Ford, L. B. . Lane, Quin 
Fryc. 20 Lakeview Street, Haverhill, Mass. 
Gates, D. 8. , 20 Holyoke Smeet Cambridge, ass. 
yb ae T. J., 147 Fulton Street; miner pre N. X. 
Haskell, D. I., 22 Shepard Street, Lynn, Mass. 
Hawkins, L. 1 880 elo Road, 9 Mass. 
Hunter, R. A ixty-second Street, New York, N. X. 
Kennedy, N. Ay isro Euclid Avenuc, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Klistsch, y Minn. 
Lawton, 0 West Street, fe pester y, Mass 


M. W., Thowditeh $ aid, Mass. 

Maloney, J. oy 30 air teh Street, E raintree, Mass, 
mo Aree Park Avenue, Hoslindale. Mass. 

hag or Lynn, Mass. 
McDo: B. L., 63 Elm Stree Andover, Mass. 
Merariand W. Be 1 . 1 fol Rond. West Somerville, Mass. 
McGattee, C. F., Road, Brighton, Mass. 
McGrath, J. W., 1128 K Commongrealth arene, „ Mass. 
Milne, C. 5 a? Byers Street, Springfield, Ma: 


Nie Milla lan, E = Beethoven Strect, Ht, Roxbury, Mass. 
M X 43 Hazelton Street, Mattapan, Mass. 
Mowbray, C. Ws 15 Broadway, South ton, Mass. 
Murphy, J. N oars Street, Holyoke, Mass. 
Newman, CA Le 2 Il 2 4 Hotel. pete. Mass. 
Newman, S. O., Mikey | otel, Boston, Mass. 
uate F. da 28 Acad emy Road Brighton, Mass. 
rks, W. R., "439 ‘Trapelo Road, Waverly, 55. 
8 Ir. aye Geneva Avenue, Dore ester, Mass. 
Paulson, P. B Sawyer Avenue, Dorchester, Mass. 
Plett, H. A. Host Old Harbor Street, South Boston, Mass. 


Powers, E p.. x 2 Chelsea Street, Worcester, Mass. 
pe he 70 ng Street, Revere, Mass, 
45 Sherman Street, Roxbury, Mass. 
Rich, . * 1395 . Avenue, Allston, Mass. 
Robertson, 11 Ty Quincy 


Ruggles, C 
sega A es 
ass. 


3 E. C., Plymouth Rock House, Plymouth, Mass. 
875 W., 187 Winchester Street, Brookline, Mass. 
„Orchard Street, Millis, Mass. 


on, Mass. 
amok lem, Mass. 
treet, Dorchester, Mass. 
Street, Roslindale, Mass. 


Stapleton, J. 845 East Fifth Street, Sonth Boston, Mass. 
Burano J; 2820 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge, Mass, 
Taber, 8. W. ' Chandler Road, West Medford, Mass. 


Timilty, J. B. „ 5 E Ee Place, Roxbury, Mass, 
Totman, J. wa 70 High tae East Weymouth, Mass. 


1 W., Co a 
Tripp, L 3 1104 Beounitate t Street, New Ledford, Mass. 
ells, H oA Orchard Street, Everett, Mass. 


land Street, Brookline, Mass. 


i Washburn, A oy Sap ee Street, Brookline, Mass, 
Waton, x Si 271 Adams. Street. gees I 
Welch, ‘20 Charles Street, West Mass, 

Young, W. 833 Main Street? Uaverh: it, ase. 


Gray, M. ate “New Bedford, Mass. 
Prescott, J. W., 8 Everett ‘Street, Lynn, Mass. 


COST INSPRCTION—SQUANTUM, MASS. 
Asst. ee Gr gate 3 C. H. Barnes, Southern Pines, N. C. 


Pay Clerk 1 . Flinn, 6 Dix Terrace, Winchester, Mass. 
Pay Clerk E J; Keelan, jr., 41 Dw wight Street, Dedham, Mass. 
Pay Clerk G. G Mullane, Quincy 


Pay Clerk BD. N. Ingraham Providence: B, 
5 L. B. St. 9 486 Main ete Waltham, Mass. 
Rhind, D. L., 120 Glenville Street, Allston, Mass. 
W. A. Slade, S Bacon Street, Orange, Mass. 
Carraghan, C. A., Dorchester, Mass. 
Cullen, A. P., 77 Portland Stree Haverhill, 2 
Barry. F. E., "10 2 Street, Milford. M 
Hutmatcher, R. A., 180 Brown Street, Waltham, Mass. 
Dounelly, J. II., 434 Beach Street, Roslindale, Mass. 
1 w. E., 22 Lonsdale Street, Wollaston, Mass. 
Lane, T. J.. jr.. 20 Star rent 8 Dorchester, Mass, 
Hernbids b FP. XI., 8 Perkins Street, Roslindale, Mass. 
Ramsay, p 57 Alton Place, Brookline, Mass, 
Maguire, A., 345 Washington Street, Atlantic, Mass, 
Trenholm, J. B., 14 Tufts Street, Cambridge, Mass, 
Wilson, H, T. 2 3 Ivy Road, Malden, Mass. 
239 "Fitchburg Street, Somerville, Mass. 

LS 73 Rindge 8 Cambridge, TTA 
Hebard, H. 


Murphy, L. i” 1 Pt ote Boece Dorchester, Mass. 
mikin, D. F., Street, Boston, Mass. 
Wyner, i. 2 0 G1 ya tis treet, Dorchester, Muss. 
Hopkins, J. 19 Gaylord Street, Dorchester, Mass. 

i Os ag Ter et ass 

Chopelas, G. H. 28 Pleasant Street, Malden, Mass, 
Bogel. C. L., Chelsea, Mass. 

Fitzgib! II. B., Whitman, Mass. 

Mccarthy, J. II., 115 Main Street, Dorchester, Mass. 
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Meagher, F. A., 188 Monument Street. West Medford, Mass, 


Monsees, F. A., 1590 3 New Britain, Conn. 
Foss, C. E., 106 Williams 8 t, Portland, Me. 

Miskell, W. C., 268 Walnut Street, Brookline, Mass. 
Reagan, J. A., 38 Creighton Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
Siskind, E. N.. 102 Elm Hill, Roxbury, Mass. 

J. P.. T Lyne Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Y, M. C. A., Boston, Mass. 
Burns, R. S., 51 Milk Street, Newburyport, Mass. 


Hill, W. A.. 410 Lexington Street, 
Lockhart, W. W., 28 Crescent Hili A 
Lovell, L. B., 30 Montana Street, North Adams, 
Nelson, N. P., 590 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass, 
Neary, J. 3; 42 Norten Street, ae a Mass, 
Quirk, J. F.. 

Thayer, P. J., 24 Eastern Street, Allston, Mass. 


Waltham, Mass. è 
Avenue, Arlington, Mass, 
88. 1 


Donnelly, C. J., 29 
Grant, D. A., 23 Monument Square, harlestown, Mass. 
Lazarus, A., 34 Angell Street, Dorchester, Mass. 


Dickinson. A. C., 6 Bea 

Evans, G. W., 210 Lexington Street, East Boston, Mass. 
McNamara. J. F., 2 Pleasant Street, Charlestown, Mass, 
Cotter, E. F., 16 Arcola Street, Roxbury, Mass. 

Vaughan, S. C., 78 Gate Street, Lowell, Mass. 

Waite, J. E., R. F. D. No. 1, Peterboro, N. II 

Freeman, II. C., Bellows Falls, Me. 

Gnuarante, J. W., 71 Gainsboro Street, Boston, Mass. 

Moore. F. H.. 372 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Shoulder. J. L., 17 Ibbetson Street, Somerville, Mass. 

Worms, J. J., Lynn, Mass. 

COST INSPECTION—DBETHLEIEM SHIPBUILDING CORPORATION, BUFFALO, N. Y, 
Asst. Paym. G. de L. Jay, jr., 86 Ash Street, Cambridge, Mass, 
Kinney, G. R., 424 Potomac Avenue, Buffalo, N. X. 

Bruso, J. C., 13 Helen Place, Buffalo, N. X. 

Wegener, L. K., G48 Humboldt Park, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Fischer, L. N., 612 Richmond Street, Buffalo, N. X. 

Nelson, B. Z., 329 Savin Hill, Dorchester, Mass. 

Jay, P. I., 36 Ash Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

Marvin, L. W., 369 Franklin Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Stewart, C. C., 14 West Thirty-sixth Street. Indianapolis, Ind. 
Madden. H.. 933 Elmwood Avenue, Buffalo. N. X. 

Milson, W. C., 823 Amerherst Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Cooper, G. E., 1420 West Sycamore Street, Kokomo, Ind. 
Morrissey, W. J.. 40 Greenwood Place, Buffalo, N. X. 

Miller, E. L., 1199 Main Street, Buffalo, N. X. 

Coburn, A., jr...36 Ash Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

Cutter, C. J., 464 Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Swan, II. A., Buifalo, N. Y. 

McDonnell, A. J., Buffalo, N. X. 


COST INSPECTION—BETHLENEM SHIPBUILDING CORPORATION, PROVIDENCE 
PLANT. 

Asst. Paym. A. M. Loveman, P. O. 105, Cambridge, Mass, 

erg, J. C., 622 Huron Avenue, Cambridge, Mass. 

Bruce, D. W., 40 Williams Street, South Medford, Mass. 

Burnett, J. D., 21a Hancock Street, Somerville, Mass. 

Caldarone, A., 106 Almi Street, Providence, R. I. 

Cotter, T. L., 721 Potters Avenue, Providence, R. I. 

Cuddy, T. F., 38 Aldrich Street. North Brookfield, Mass, 

Dorsey, M. L., 225 Jackson Road, Newton, Mass, 

Dow, T. M., East Greenwich, R. I. 

Kelley, W. J.. 7 Montello Street, Dorchester, Mass. 

Lackey, W. E., 76 Hammond Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

Marshall, R. G., Providence, R. I. S 

Murray, J. P., 1976 Bathgate Avenue, Bronx, N. Y. 

Roberts, J. B., jr., Y. M. C. A., Providence, R. I. 

Small, N, H.. 923 Massachusetts Avenue. Cambridge, Mass, 

Syer, C. R., 66 Aberdeen Road, Somerville, Mass. 


COST INSPECTION—WCORTHINGTON PUMP & MACHINERY CORPORATION, 


Asst. Paymaster C. I. Gendron, 22 Calumet Road, Winchester, Mass. 
Asst. Paymaster T. B. Robinson, 1420 Harvard Street, Washington, D. C. 
tambrick, I. I., 14 8 Street, Dorchester, Mass. 
Kager, J. C., Framingham, Mass. 
Warburton, A. E., 428 Adams Street, Dorchester, Mass. 
Nolan, J. L., 166 Pilgrim Road, Boston, Mass. 
Sullivan, G. E., 1 Jeannette Street. Roslindale, Mass. 
Finn, J. J., 10 Oscar Street, Roxbury, 
Condon, A. L., 9 Ss hem Street, Newton, Mass. 
MacKenny, C. V., 48 Alpine Strect, Roxbury, Mass. 

„ jr., 911 Western Avenue, Lynn, Mass. 
J. J. 65 Penfield Street, Roslindale, Mass, 

West Roxbury, Mass. 


Hay, A. F., 19 Alberta Stree 
Caldwell, W. S., 83 Orchard Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


COST INSPECTION—B. F. STURTEVANT co., HYDE PARK, MASS, 


Asst. ig ere B. S. Collins. 2 Holyoke Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
Waters, R. G. M., 73 Wareham Strect, Medford, Mass. 
Fay, A. M., 42 Bailey Road, Watertown, Mass. 
Lynch, II. E., 379 Dorchester Street, South Boston, Mass. 
Blanchard, G. W., 23 Otis Street, Watertown, Mass. 
COST INSPECTION—ELECTRIC BOAT CO., GROTON, CONN, 
ARE Paymaster Alden Reed. 1010 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge, 
Mass. 
Racal, II. F., 31 Cedar Park, Melrose, Mass. 
Carothers, A. NI. G52 McCauley Street, Chattnnooga, Tenn. 
Crossman, L. B, 


82 South Strect, Fitchburg, Mass. 


Ladden, C. A., 128 Grand Street, Worcester, Mass. 
Long, C. E., ookline, Mass. 
Treworgy, II. S., 88 Walnut Street, Springfield, Mass. 


COST INSPECTION—-EDWARDS VALVE co., EAST CHICAGO, IND., AND THE 
FALK CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Cannon, R. B., St. Ean Minn. 
ovington, Ky. 
Ceci, Wis, 


Scoville, K. M., Mil 3. 
- B., Gi Louis, Mo. 
Wilcox, C. C, Mohawk. Mich, 


COST INSPECTION—LITTLE BUILDING, BOSTON, MASS. 


Aset. Paymaster P. T. Cate, 36 Berndale Street, Brookline, Mass. 

Asst. Paymaster E. S. Cutler, 44 Walnut Street, Somerville, Mass. 

Asst. Paymaster H, V. Fox, 243 Bussey Street, Dedham, Mass. 

Asst. Paymaster L. J. McKenzie, 79 Clinton Street, Everett, Mass. 

Asst. Paymaster R. W. Porter, 24 Appleton Street, Watertown, Mass, 

Humphrey, E. C., 18 Elm Street, West Somerville, Mass. 

Cohan, B., 25 Lynde Street, Boston, Mass. 

Harbour, G. W., 28 Elmdale St Dorchester, Mass. 

Gleason, C. II., 476 Mount Auburn Street, Watertown, Mass. 

Burroughs, S. M., 4 Windsor Avenue, Watertown, Mass. 
effernan, C. A., Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Kennedy, M. J., Hartford Avenue, North Bellingham, Mass. 

E J. F., 118 Ambrien Street, Cambridge, ‘Mass. 

Butler, J. J., 288 Charles Street, Malden, Mass. 

K., 315 Harvard Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


R., 51 Davis Avenue, West Newton, Mass. 

Altes’ K. Wa tert M 
es, J., Watertown, Mass. 

Higgin y 


Bohling, G., 93 Everett Street, East Boston, Mass. 
Maine, H. F 


R G., Hotel Colonial, Boston, Mass. 

Reardon, W. H.. 195 Erie Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
Steinberg, II. R. Cambridge, Mass. 

Nightingale, II. E., Charlestown, Mass. 

Green, R. E., 86 Harrishof Street, Charlestown, Mass. 
Phillips, W. II., 145 Windsor Avenue, Watertown, Mass. 
Patterson, P. L., Cambridge, Mass. 


OFFICE OF INSPECTOR OF MACHINERY, UNITED STATES NAVY, QUINCY, 
MA 


Bailey, menty J., 16 Howes Street, Dorchester, Mass. 

Comerford, Joseph V., 30 Delle Avenue, Roxbury, Mass, 

Craffey, Martin J., 131 Belgrade Avenue, Roslindale, Mass. 

Davis, C. B., Waverly Hotel, Quincy, Mass. 

Garrity, Henry P., 61 Roxbury Street, Roxbury, Mass. 

Kerrigan, William J., 3 Hudson Street, Woburn, Mass. 

Meehan, Charles A., 14 Porter Street, Woburn, Mass. 

O'Connor, Joseph C., 5 Malden Street, West Quincy, Mass. 

OFFICE OF INSPECTOR OF ENGINEERING MATERIAL, UNITED STATES NAVY, 

CUSTOMHOUSE, BOSTON. 

Keefe, Patrick J., 723 I Street, South Boston, Mass. 

OFFICE OF NAVAL INSPECTION OF ORDNANCE—1L. E. KNOTT APPARATUS co., 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Maxey, Henry W., 135 P Street, South Boston, Mass, 

CFFICE OF INSPECTOR OF ORDNANCE, NAYAL AMMUNITION DEPOT, 

HINGHAM, MASS. 

Doble, Bert L., 764 Pleasant Street, East Weymouth, Mass. 

Holt, George R., 395 Orchard Street, New Bedford, Mass. 

Heath, Charles E., 49 Whitten Street, Dorchester, Mass. 

Hirshberg, Myar M., 679 Morton Street, Dorchester, Mass. 

Henderson, Howard, Water Street, Hingham, Mass. 

Martin, Daniel E., 212 Cross Street, Lowell, Mass. 

Manning, Joseph D.. 64 Emmet Street Brockton, Mass. 

Walsh, John B., 33 Taylor Street, Torrington, Conn. 

UNITED STATES NAVAL RECRUITING STATION, BOSTON, MASS, 
Bergman, William I., 67 Bristol Road, West Somerville, Mass. 
Costello, Peter F., High Street, Dorchester, Mass. 

Frazier, Walter F., 12 Antrim Street, East Boston, Mass. 
Long, Thomas F., jr., 13 Hall Street. Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Stover, Ralph E., 07 Bristol Road, West Somerville, Mass. 

UNITED STATES NAVAL RECRUITING STATION, PORTLAND, ME. 

Leon, Joseph Kehoe, 2516 Third Avenue, Seattle, Wash. 

Horton, Rice King, 203 Vaughn Street, Portland, Me. 

OFFICE OF SUPERINTENDING 9 UNITED STATES NAVY, QUINCY, 
ASS. 


Collins, A. W., Eldridge Court, Hingham, Mass. 
Second naval district. 
COMMANDANT'S OFFICE. 
Angell, R. W., Conimicut, Conn. 
Aylward, W. J., 1225 North Eighteenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bailey, J. J., 3260 Richardson Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Buchanan, E. W., 812 Main Street, Stamford, Conn. 
Corcoran, C. M., 363 Plainfield Street, Providence. R. I. 
Crum, N. L., 177 Friendship Street, Providence, R. I. 
Doherty, B. A., 37 Varley Street, Fall River, Mass. 
Donovan, J. M., Bristol, Conn. 
, 148} Oxford Street. Providence, R. I. 
, 14 Lowell Street, Worcester, Mass. 
Gubin, E. F., G79 Walnut Street, Fall River, Mass. 
+, 59 Charles Street, Newport, R. I. 
Kenny, W. D., 45 Dorchester Street. Worcester, Mass. 
McNierney, T. P., 172 Main Street, Wethersfield. Conn. 
Malley, J. E., 28 3 Street, Providence, R. I. 
Manning, II. L., 12 Armory Terrace, Boston, Mass. 
Redican, J. J., 10 Benefit Terrace, Worcester, Mass. 
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Ryan, J. L., 15 Elizabeth Street, Valley Falls, R. I. 
Sullivan. J. J., 42 Nichols marae 5 R. I. 


ch t. ‘ord, Conn 
Welch, P. W., 6 Mechanic Street, Saxonyille, Mass. 
Will, E. W., 714 McBride * Syracuse, N. Y. 
Roach, J. J., 6 Oregon Fall River, Mass. 
O'Connor, James F., 75 Oak Street, Providence, R. I. 
Galligan, Walter Vv. 485 Chalkstone Avenue, Providence, R. I. 
Mansfeld, Richard E., 112 Jefferson Avenue, New London, Conn, 
Leith, Harold, 1144 West Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Depew, Charles W., 40 Jewett Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
McLaughlin, James H.. 96 Cypress Street, Riverside, R. I. 
O'Mara, Edwin J , 283 Wethersfield Avenue. Hartford, Conn. 
Toomey, Daniel Al, 222 3 Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Oates, John AE 4 Ellin on, Conn 
Califield, Hubert A. = 


ryland Avenue, Hertford. C Pa. 
Willie S Lowell, anes 
igr Fenner Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
N piae Ba 
Galla 
ENROLLING OFFICE. 
Marine, Samuel, 1095 Park Avenue, 1 N. 
Street, Providence, Bd. 


Connors, William bate 41 Van Reypen Street, ae City, N. J. 
ass. 


Robertson, James A., 440 
Martin, Raymond G. 34 Bae Race. Yonke A 4 
Whitney, Harold O., 249 Main Street, Wate own, | Mass. 
Schwartz, Robert G., 15 Shanley Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
DISBURSING OFFICE. 


Yeaton, George S., 35 Kenwood Street, Dorchester, Mass. 

Labatt, Arthur A., Slatersville, R. I 

McCoy, Joseph A., 261 Buffington Street, Fall River, Mass. 
hurst, Haroid W., 15 Marlborough Avenue, Providence, R. I. 

L., 128 Clarence Street. Auburn, R. I. 

Cohen, Julius, 54 Goddard Street, Providence, R. I. 

Makant, William L., 425 Walcott Street, Pawtucket. R. I. 

Smith, George II., 184 Washington Street, neue Bedford, Mass. 


Queen, Willis S., 835 Main Street, Malden, 
Nabb, George F., „1904 Pleasant Street, Fall Meer, Mass. 
Dodds, William P., 230 Potter Avenue, Providence, R. I. 


White, Percival H, 


Duggan, J. 
Mangin, Wiliam B., 3001 South Salina Street, 
Fraze, John W., 496 Linden Street; Fall River, 
1 Flory, 178 A Avenue Thornton, R. 1. 
Nein otek L., 120 Fullerton Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Lawrence S., 24 Lincoln Avenue, Riverside, R. I. 
Onastead, Francis R.. ga Gillette Street, Hartford, Conn. 
L n, Edward.G.. 55 Chestnut Street, East Orange, N. J. 
Anderson, Gustay ÈL, 83 Rudolph Avenue, Meriden, Conn, 
Flynn, John J., 55 King Street, Worcester, Mass. 
Hoey, William II., 97 Linwood Avenue, Providence, R. I. 
George, 601 West One’ hundred ae thirteenth Street, 


New York, N. = 
«+ 53 Beacon Avene, Providence, R. I. 
t, Nerth Easton, Mass. 


26 oie ene Rae Hartford, Conn. 


M., 
Hackett, Russell H., 57 Tiken 
PUBLIC WORKS. 


Murphy. Frank J., 749 Rutger Street, Utica, N. Y. 
Ladereso; James, 41 Mitchell Street, Providence, n. I. 


INSPECTION SECTION. 


Coughlin, Howard R.. 264 Dudley Street, riche ge a R. I. 
Croft, Robert T., 20 Harxest Street. Providence, R. I 
Kelly, Joseph Pali 43 Erara Street, Fall ans Mass. 
Mayer, W Main Street, Hartford, 
Carroll, Jobn 7. 13 First Street, — — See 
Flynn, Charles L., Worcester, 

DISTRICT COMMUNICATION SUPERINTENDENT. 

z k J., 27 niding Avenue, Buffalo, N. X. 

Noto NG 3 9 Street, Taunton, Mass. 
Fickle, Harold E Te . „Ind. 


SEESE AID. 
Stern, Milton, 420 Riverside Drive, New York, N. Y. 
SUPPLY OFFICE. 


Fisher, Charles L. 
Howland, Gordon E 


201 Arnold. Street, New Bedford, Mass. 
Mass. 
Rushby, Harold L. B. 


Bedford Street, Elmwood, 

, 563 Broadway, Fall aie, Mass 

Anderson, Carl Robert, 21 South Second treet, Meriden, Conn. 

Dwelly, Clifton E., 1308 Globe Street, Pal River, Mass. 

Cavanaugh, Thomas Li 275 Sigourney Street, Hartford, Conn. 

Gordon, iliam F., 1768 Amsterdam Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Mosley, Irvin ee 165 Warren Street, Fall River, Mass. 

Parent, George L. 594 Bradford Avenue, Fall River, Mass. 

Chatterton Allen H., 24 Kossuth Street, Pawtucket, R. T. 
Nettel, Ernest John. 27 Lancaster Street, Leominster, Mass. 

Wiman, Joseph C., Deep River, Conn. $ 

Reamer, Wilfred I., Batavia, N. Y., R. F. D. No. 1. 

Wagner, Howard G. Coxsackie, N. X. 


Rockett, Joseph M.. Warren, R. 1. 
Wicks, Charles A. ilion, N. 


Mullen, Joseph F., 401 abd ae gg Ayena; Fall River, Mass. 
Sisson, Geo jal Portsmouth, R. 

Greenslitt, 22 Kossuth Btrect, Pawtucket, R. I. 
O'Neill, Daniel; 1 2 Street, Worcester, 


F seinblate, Ha 
Mctiulnnéss, Jo 


“Duncan, 31 South Avenue, Brockport, N Y. 

Wall. Maurice Joseph, 106 Piedmont Street, Worcester, 2 

Thackerarx, Roscoe L., 32 Glenham Street! Providence, R. I. 

Kane, George P., 48 Smith Street, Allston, Mass. 

Coffey, William M., 26 Dover Street, Worcester, Mass. 

Desautels, Wilfred 72 211 McGowan Street, Fall River, Mass. 

Coleman, J. William, 28 South Bend Street, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Alexander, Joseph E.,. 25 Eudora Street, Providence, R. 1. 

Wimovsky, Abram, Deep River, Conn. 

Tomson, Charles E., jr., Fordham Court, Forest Hills, Mass. 

Prann, Stuart Mather, Centerbrook, Conn. 

Kelly, Christopher C., 300 Weetamoe Street, Fall River, Mass. 

Haley, Francis T., 11 Waverley Street, Providence, R. I. 

Booth, John Morton, 423 Middle Street, Fail River, Mass. 

Walker, 5 133 West One hundred and thirteenth Street, New 
ork, N. 

Connor, Francis L., as Spring Street. Newport, R. I. 

MeCullough, James F., 10 Riverside Street, Worcester, Mass. 

McGrady, James Anthony, 803 Walnut Street, Fall River, Mass. 

Bowen, William C., 984 Main Street, Worcester, Mass. 

Connell, Clifford F., 14 Oakland Terrace, Hartford, Conn. 

3erger, Benjamin, 113 Leverett Street. Boston, Mass, 

Cohen, William, 88 Stanwood Street, Roxbury, Mass. 

Salome. Philip, 71 Patchen Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Kelly, Joseph, 112 Stewart Street, Fall River, Mags. 


NAVAL TORPEDO STATION. 

Hershman, Samuel I., 6 High Street, New Haven, Conn. 

Prall, Bert R., 5 Janies Street, Freeport, 

Thaner, Raymond G., Route 9, Watertown, Wis. 

Friedman. Max, 207 Erckenbrecher Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Hoefer, Merrill C., 710 Langdon Street, Madison, Wis. 

Marking, Clifford A.. 1408 alberty Street, La Crosse, Wis. 
Davidson, Roy 65 Cedar Street, Malden, Mass 

Gallagher, Charles N., 173 Friendship Street, Providence, RG 


MATERIAL SECTION. 


Cutting. Charles G., 153 Roding Avenue * N. Y. 
leyin, Michael M., 298 Third Street, Fail River, Mass. 
Flynn, William J.. 156 Pine Street, Fall River, Mass. 
Stone, John F., 331 Fifty-sixth Street, Brooklyn, Nox, 
Craig, Albert B. Banks Street, 2 Pa. 
Griffith, Robert F „Barrington, R. I. 
Abbott. George k? Fimwood, Conn. 
Hart, Mark I., New Britain, Conn. 
Marren, Frank C.. Pawtucket, R, I. 
Shea, Daniel F., 668 Third Street, Fall River, Mass. 
Bray, Archie H, Bucksport, Me. 
Noyes, John B.. ‘G1 School Street, Norwich. Conn. 
Woods, Harry P., 708 Church Street, Herkimer, N. Y. 
Harrington, Frank P., 95 Forty-sixth Beach Street, Edgemere, Long 
slan 
Buckley. Eugene A., 21 Bournside Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
Cox. Julian II,, 28 Oxford Avenue, Belmont, Mass. 
McKee, Harry R., 24 Reynolds Street, Danielson, Conn. 
Shafer, Frederick P. R. F. D. No. 1, Caldwell, N. J. 
Ford, Francis J., 117 (ascadilla Street, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Boyd, Frank G., “35 Hunts Avenue, r R. I. 
AID FOR INFORMATION. 
Armstrong, Joseph R. 16 Acade Street, Providence, R. I. 
Connors, George L., Matchwood 
Delahanty, Arthur D., 444 Center Street, Fall River, Mass. 
Deneau, zrnest A., Trent ton, Mich. 
Gordon, James M.. 66 Lisbon Street, Providence. R. I. 
Koch, Fred F., 5 Kappell Pi Place, Rochester, N. Y. 
Lincham, Daniel F. neoln Street, North Easton, Mass. 
MacKenzie, Duncan K., 672 Prospect Place, Brooklyn, N. X. 
McMahon, Harry J., 2 James Street, Anburn, 
McNamara, John E., 48 Hudson Street, Providence, R. I. 
Phelan, William N.. 20 Saville Street, Cambri idee Mass. 
Sadloch, Peter P., 64 Grand Street, Garfield, N. J. - 
Tenner, "Raymond. E., 3047 Hennepin Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Thuman, Joseph II., 111 Mulberry Street, Buffa lo, 
Ward, Bertrand W., 419 West One hundred and fifteenth Street, New 


York, N. X. 
Third naval district. 
DISTRICT MEADQUARTERS. 


Lieut. (j. g.) Solomon 5 1480 Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn, N. V. 
Lieut. (J. g.) Robert C. Led W hundred and thirty-first Street and 
Amsterdam fees New York Cit 2 

Ensign Abram M. Blumberg, 101 West One hundred and thirteenth 
Street, New York, N. 

Paim che McE. Whitlock, Hewlett, Long Island. 

Pa erk John W. Bergen, 70 Linden Street, Brooklyn, N. x. 

Pay Clerk Charles J. Woodman, 3316 Clarendon Road. Brooklyn. N. T. 

Gunner (83 Edward J. Bo ntoh, 285 Adelphi Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Ablowich, Benjamin, 645 West End Avenue, New York, 

Aname — II., 221 West One hundred and twentieth Street, New 
o — — 

Adler, Abner, 300 Claremont Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Adler, Augustus, 789 West End Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Ahearn, John J., 458 East Eighty-second Street, New Kork; * 

Alder, Solomon C., 940 Simpson Street, New York, N. 

Alker, Carroll B., Great Neck, Long Island. 

Anderson, Chann , 690 Leonard Street, Brooklyn Y 

Andreson, Robert , 8682 Nineteenth Avenue, Br he. N. . 

Annand, James, 139 Clinton Street, Brooklyn, N 

Arcinoff. Sol, 763 New Jersey Avenue, Brooklyn „ N. es 

Astey, William J.. 307 West Thirty-sixth Street, New York, N. Y. 

Adullia, John, 234 Bowdoin Street, Dorchester, "Mass. 
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Baird, Llewellyn G. T., 83 Guernsey Street, Stamford, Conn, 
Baläwin, David A., 325 Monroe Street, Brooklyn, N. X. 
Kargen, Edward L., 5085 Broadway, New York, N. X. 

zarry, James F., 1235 Taylor Avenue, New thes N. X. 
Barry. Wallace ie 2106 ptr a Road, Brooklyn, N. X. 
Bartels, Philip 8., 87 North Third Strect, Newark, N. J. 
Bascom, George Jonathon, 227 Landon Avenue, Mount Vernon, N. 
8 E I., 359 West One hundred and sixteenth Stkert, 

ew Yor 

Rayer, George S., 841 Jamaica Avenue, Lon Island, N. X. 
Beers, Harry, 925 East Thirty-fifth Street, rooklyn, N. *. 

4 EY Bernard, 22 East One hundred and eleventh’ Street, New York, 
pereto, rk NY, E., 557 West One hundred and cighty-seventh Street, 
ew Yor 
Berg, Nathan A 128 East Seventy-ninth Street, 2 8 York, N. T. 


Berger, Henry V. 8 Van Siclen Court, Brooklyn, N. 
Biren, James J 101 West Sixty- third Street, New York, N. X. 


4 


pl ere Fred G., Cone Bree oy 2 
hofer, Wiliam R., 
Berlow, David 8., 302 Central 8 Orange, N. J. 


Berman, William M., 433 Schenck Avenue, R N. X. 

Bernstein, David E., 0 Quitman Street, 8 N. J. 

Bernstein, Harold, $875 Broadway, New York 
zernstein, Henry S., 49 Manhattan Avenue, Brooklyn, N. 

Ecrtschy, Ralph, 981 Bast 2 ty. third Street, Paterson, N. J. 14 

Betterton, Claude A., 32 Van Cortiand Park, Yonk ers, N. X. 

Betterton, Frank S., 32 Van Cortland Park Avenue, Yonkers, N. Y. 
toute, Christopher A., 187 Lawrence Avenue, Brook . 

Bible, Charles H., 2118 Albemarle Road, aren yn, N. ba 

Bishop, Warner, 71 Irving Place New York, N n 
slack, Lemuel D., 435 West One hundred and thirty- fifth Street, New 


York, 
Blair, Waiter T., 420 Riverside Drive, New York, ee 
Blakeman, Wilbert W., 55 Hanson Place, Brooklyn * 
Blake, Frank W. 1124 Manor Avenue, Ozone Par . Island. q 
Elake, Harold, 21 Moffatt Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. $i 
Bleezarde, Walter L., 317 Hast Thirtieth Street, Paterson, N. J. 
Boas, Benjamin W., 832 Dawson Street, New York, N. X. 
2 Seymore, 341 Central Avenne, Brooklyn, N. X. 

Bogert, John W., 577 Summit Avenue, Hackensack, N. J. 
Bolwell, Raymond F., 33 Eads Avenue, Union Course, Long Island, 
Bornhoeft, Herman E., 745 Union Street, Brooklyn, N s 
Borst, Edwin II., 18 Ditmars Street, Brooklyn Xs 
Boyne, Peter J., 418 West Fifty-fifth Stree Now York, N. 
Blanck, William V., 138 Clinton Place, Hackensack. ah 
Bloch, Benjamin G., 912 Heme Street, New York, N Yo 
Boler, Rose M., 1013 Prospect Place, Brooklyn, N. N. 
Boslet. George y 21 Belden Avenue, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 
Bragdon, Edward A., York Village, Me. 
Brehm, Eugene A., 82 Morton Street, Brooklyn, N. X. 
Brehm, Waiter I., 82 Morton Street, Brooklyn, N. X. 
Brennan, Clinton A. 976 Sterling Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. ea 
Brennan, Francis J., 305 West Re ftieth Street, ew Ee N. x. 11 
Broido, Samuel R., 464 Hig! Avenue, New York, 4 
Bross, William 11% 425 Sevent -sixth "Street, Brooki 
Brothers, Arthur J., 241 Bast ‘hteenth Street, Brook wake NY. 
Brown, Joseph, 558 East Second Street, Brooklyn, N. 
Bruckman, Pawara J., 87 Woodmere Piace, Richmond Hm, N. Y. 
Brunner, William F., jr, 12 North Ninety-eighth Street, Rockaway 

Beach, Long Island. 
Buchner, Charles, 39 Attorney Street, New York, N. X. 
Bull, Joseph S., 220 Audubon 3 New York, N. X. 
Burke, Thomas F., 450 Fiftieth Street, Brooklyn, N. X. 
Burtls, Morse, Ir. 104 Engle Street, Englewood, J. 
Byrne, William F., 72 Morningside Svenne New York, N. X. 
Cahill, John, 742 Bushwick Avenue, Brook des N. 
Callahan, William BS 02 West Forty-six Street, New York, N. Y. 
Cannon, Mathew J., White Plains Road, Tuckahow, N. 
Cansdale, Walter ic 863 Lafayette Avenue, Brookl yn, N. X. 
Carleton, George H., 127 Carroll Street, BEOOR, N 22 
Carlson, Arthur fis “Brockway Avenue, Englewood, N. J, 
care John J., 174 Carleton Avenne, Broo n, N. T. 8 

„Matthew M., 157 Edgecomb Avenue, New York, N. X. 

Chan és, Daniel B., 3161 Broadway, New A A 
Charlop, Jacob, 151 West Twenty-sixth Street, New York, N. T. 
Cheeks, ‘William, 285 St. Johns Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cherney, Maurice, 278 Dean Street, Brooklyn, N. X. > 

Cherry, Thomas F., 111 Morningside Avenue, New York, N. Y. Á 
Clark, ‘award, 187 East One hundred and ‘twenty-second Street, New 


Clark, Howard M., 45 Ames Avenue, Rutherford, N. A 

(lark; William J., 200 Cornelia Street, Brooklyn, N 

Clinton, DeWitt, 121 Albany Avenue, Brooklyn, N. X 

Cobb, Alien R., 51 Clark Street, Brooklyn, N. X. 

Cohen, Abraham M., 179 Prospect Park r N. 

Collender, David R., 57 West One hundred an fourteenth Street, New 

ork, N. 

Congdon, Stephen eer 141 Yaphank Strect, Union erp Long Island, 

Constable, Frank H., 170 New York Avenue, Brook! N. 

Cook, Oscar A. P., 703 Church Street, Richmond Hil, N. K. 

Cook, William N., 134 Clymer Street, Brooklyn, Y. 

Cosgrove, Joseph’ F., 540 West One hundred and sixty-fifth Street, New 
York, N. 

Cox, Vincent Wo 818 South Fifth Ayenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Crammar, Ralph H., 148 Franklin. Avenue, Jong p Branch, N. T. 

Cullen, Joseph T., 601 Henry Street, B Brooklyn 

Cunaban, Paul F., 8630 Nineteenth Avenue, Pegel N. Y. 

8 John F., 184 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. X. 

Vincent 3 F. abe) eae en Street, Ta N. * 


Bronx 


roadway, . 


pong Brooklyn, N N. X. 
Donohue, “fees 7. 41 nS . 
Dooli tue, Chario H., 1523 Emmons Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Downes, David J., 258 West Seventeenth Street. New York, N. Y. 
Dietrich, Edward F., 71 Furman Street, Maspeth, Long Island, 
Dietz, William, 424 Himrod Street, Brooklyn, N. *. 


Donaghue, Thomas W., 135 Capitol Avenue, ha Gig hay Conn. 

Donovan, James E.. 1802 Avene Q. Brooklyn, 

Dorf, Joseph, G12 West One hundred and wert, Street, New York, N. Y. 

Dorland, Leroy B., 391 Seventh Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dornbusch, Frederick W., 1289 Tberiot Avenue, Bronx, N. Y. 

Dee . Walter H., 258 West One hundred and fifteenth Street, New 
or! 

Dreyer, . —. 953 Fox Street, Bronx, N. Y. 

Drought, William F., 1649 Amsterdam Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Dubroy, Herman, 24 St. Marks Place, New York, N. X. 

Dulchiu, Charles, 75 Seventh Avenue, New York, 1 

Dunham, John A. 1 St. George Avenue, Rahway, N. J. 

Dunn, John L., tis | Pine Street, Brooklyn, N. X. 

Dunn, Walter Ti; 1489 Commonwealth Avenue, Bronx, N. X. 

Dunne, erase 64 Junction Street, Corona, N. X. 

Ende, A., 129 Highty-sixth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Lagi Wal Hyo $ 537 West One hundred and forty-second Street, New 


k, 
Easton, Charles S., pate gt Long Island. 
Eick, John, jr., 43 Sterlin Street, East Orange, N. J. 
Elefant, Harvey, 304 Snediker Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Englishman Cornelius Wm., 282 Lawrence Place, Paterson, N. J. 
Enright, Frank V., 135 Windsor Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Erichs, William S. 151 Fourth Street, Union Court, Long Island. 
Ernst, Frank A., 372 Ferry Street. Woodhaven, Long Island. 
Yarans, William M., 132 West One hundred’ and seventeenth Street, 
New York, N. 
Farrell, John I, 43 Academy Avenue, Rockaway, in) Island. 
Faruolo, Frank J., 1650 Fiftieth Street Brooklyn, N 
Felman, Harry W., 130 North Portland Avenue, Brooklyn. N. Y. 
Fentress, Milton A. 55 West Ninety-second Street, New York, W. . g 
Fine, George, 1815 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. ba 
Finnegan, 5 F., 370 Dykman Street, Peekskill, N N. X. 
SANG George- B 12 jrs 542 West One hundred and forty- ‘fifth Street, New 


Fishman, Louis, 154 South Third Street, Brookl 5 N. X. 
Fishman, Nathan M., 834 Beck Sireet, Bronx, 

Fitzgerald George F., 1370 Bushwick Avenue, Brooklyn. N. L. 
Fitzpatrick, Herbert E., 276 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. V. 
Flanagan, James J., 851 Jackson Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Flanigan, Raymond L., 54 Capitol Avenue, Hartford, Conii. 
Fleming, ganes dJa 457 Eastern Farkwa Brooklyn, N. X. 
Fleury Edward * 2202 Jefferson Street, Duluth, Minn. 

Foley, James F., 170 Hawthorne Avenue, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Foley, John T., 167 Coles Street, Jersey City, N. J. 

Foley, Joseph AL, 163 East Thirty-t third Street, New York, N. X. 
Ford, Thomas V., 222 Carroll Street, Brooklyn, N. X. 

Fornia, Murry, 145 West One hundred and seventeenth Street, New York, 


Francis, Lester E., Jamaica, Long Island. 

Frankel, Herbert, 251 West Ninety-second Street, New York, N. Y. 

Frankman, Ilyman D., 148 West One hundred and eleventh Street, New 
ork, 

Frayer, Frank, eg West Forty-fifth Street, New York, N. X. 

Freyman, Bernard H., 816 Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn, N. X. 

Fried. Albert, 69 East Ninetieth Street, New York, N. 

Friedman, Harry, 100 West One hundred and twenty- Aret Street, New 
ork, N. 

Eraman; 5 M., S54 West One hundred and cighty-first Street, 
ew York, N. 

Fuller, Clarence B., Port Austin, Mich. 

Gaffney, Edward J., 600 East One hundred and sixty-fourth Street, New 


York, N. X. 
Gaffney, John, a Seventh Avenue, Brooklyn, N. V. 
Gallin, Nathan M , 475 Middleton Street, Brooklyn, N. X. 


Galvin Walter J pa 565 Forty-eighth Street, Brooklyn, N. ¥ * 
Geiger, Benjamin P., 41 West One hundred and fourteenth Street, New 


York, N. 
Gillesp' fe, Joseph S., a9 Maagt Street, Newark, N. J. 
Gillespie Winteld C, 3 Monroe Street, ORI NeXs 
Glann Seymour, 1150 3 — New Lork 
Gei illam, 2 


tzman, 35 West One hundred ae tenth Street, New York, 


N. T. 
Glomstadt, Arthur R., 1264 Fifty-ffth Street, Brooklyn, N 
rare Bomy H., 610 West One hundred and thirty-fifth” ige, New 
ork, N. 
Goldman, Bernard S. 24 Charles Street, New York, N. Y. 
Goldman, Is Isador N., 114 West One hundred and n Street, New 


Saen e N New Jersey Avenue, Brooklyn 


Me N. Y. 
Goldse L., G41 Ward Street, Richmond Hill, Long Island. 
Goldstein, Jacob, 124 West Eleventh Street, New York, N. X. 
Goldstein Nathan, 18 Hamilton Avenue, Yonkers, N 


gon ut! oshua R., 31 West Sixtx-eighth Street New York, N. . 
. P., 55 West One hundred and sixteenth th Street, New 


Gn rk, N. X. 
Gooth, "William J., 340 Sevonty-second Street, Brooklyn, N. X. 
Gordon, Herbert B, 2189 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. 5g 
Gordon, William J., 709 Jackson Avenue, New York, N. 
Gormans Man: tice P, 250 West One hundred and R tighth Strect, 
ew York, N. 
Grace, Robert F., 323 West Forty-third Street, New York, N. Y. 
Graham, Roy, 1491 Sterling Place, Brooklyn 
8 e 484 East Oue hundred and sixty-fourth Strect, New 
ork, N. 
Greene, Thomas J., 1027 Pacific Street, Brooklyn, N. X. 
Gronquist, Fred C., 184 Berkeley Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Grossman, Solomon, 135 55 555 Twenty-seventh Street, eit n, N. X. 
Guillan, Melville X., 486 J 3 Avenue, Brooklyn, N. 
Haus, John D., 120 West me -sixth Street, New York, N. Ka 
3 William J., 3149 B: way, New York, N. Y. 
n, George By 228 Gariield f Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Halnes es, Aubrey C. „Whi N. 
Halstead, George, "315 aos One andes and forty-third Street, New 
York, N. Y. 
Halsted, Henry M., 682 Ocean Avenue, Brooklyn, N. X. 
Hamilton, Thomas 8. 415 Grove Street, Brooklyn, N. x 
Hew Yo 3 II., 557 West One hundred and eighty-seyenth Street, 
ew York, 
Harder, George H., 375 Park Avenue, New York, = z 
Hark, Walter P., 62 Montague Street, Brooklyn 
Harris, ss 244 West One hundred and oe e 1 Street, New 
ork, N. 
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IIarris, Raymond Adrian, A St. Marks Place, Brooklyn, N. T. 

Hayward, William S., 10 Laurel Place, Glen Ridge, N. J. 

Healy, Patrick B.. 482 Lenox Road, Brooklyn, N. 

Hieavey, Edward J. 261 1 a Street, Forney City. N. J. 

Hebblethwaite, ‘Thomas D., 226 West One hundred and forty-second 

Street, New York, N. Y. 

ak oo Arthur C 1555 West One hundred and fifty-fifth Street, New 
or 

eninge Christopher L. tet 1 Avenue, Bf 8 25 T; 

Henriques, Alex F., jr., est End Avenue, New York, N. 

Herbert, Dona F.. 201 2 — Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. => 

Nicks, Harry, 2 0 Parkside Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Hill, Charles W. 901 Bellevue Street, WI Timantic Conn. 

Himovich, Jacob, 4619 Thirteenth Avenue, Brooklyn, N 2 

Hinerfeld, a 785 Hewitt * — aes = yY. 

Hirsch, . 159 Rodney Street, Br 

Hoffman, —.— 256 West Forty-third Street Ne New Jar N. X. 

Holbrook, Fred D., 168 Willis Avenue, New York, N. 

Hollings, Willam II., 184 Geo Avenue, Rahway, N K 7 

„ Howard II., 229 La yette Avenue. mag, N N. 

Tilton A., 111 West 3 ees New Tak, N. X. 

Holser, Samuel, Lewis Avenue, pn sper 

ex ones Pik cree 450 West One hund and "torty-ninth Street, New 
or’ 

Horie, Walter L., 259 Wyckoff Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Howe, Roland E., 10 Ridgewood Avenue, White Plai i > o 

Hoyne, Martin Fa 2130 La Fontaine Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Hu pani Frank C. 2249 Gra 406 East Fifty-first Street, New York, N. 


8 


Hull, Harry ge Grand Concourse, New = N: Y. 

Hunt, Arthur, 268 t Street, Jersey Ci 

Immerman, Arthur, 2 Poso Sixty-seventh Sie Brooklyn, = X. 
Imperato, Dominick F., 452 Fifty-ninth Street, hee Mah T. 

Irving. James —.— ee Home Street, New York, N. Y. 

Jacq 32 Fifth Street, Union Hill, N. J. £ 

Jarvis, Francis M. Nis Hamilton Avenue, Yonkers, N. X. FARMS 
Jay, eodore C., 78 Court Street, Newark, N. 

Jephson, William 1413 Chester Avenue, Ozone Park, Lon Island. 
Johnson, Per G., 223 West One hundred and fourth Street, New York, 


Johnston, George M. Gai Fiftieth Street, 8 
Jones, William J., 108 V Avenue. Jersey ty, N. as 
Jordon, Benedicty J. aT. Steen Street, Brooklyn, N. 


Joyce, Joseph A., 159 West Eighty-fourth Street, New York, SY: 
Kar rp, Max, 1061 Tinton Avenue, New York, N. 
Kashman, Moses W., North Oxf: 


ord Street, Hartford, Conn. 

Kaufman, Leo P., 526 West Eleventh Street, New Yor hh A 

Kaufman, Victor R., 112 West Seventy-second Stree ew York, N. T. 

Kearney, Roswell R., 234 Lefferts Avenue, Brooklyn, 

Keating, John B., Hio West Thirty-seventh Street, New York, N. Y. 

Kee iam J., 341 East Eighty-second Street, New York, N. Y. 
— ips, ary W.. 252 West One hundred and forty-ninth S Street, New 

or 

Kehoe. ‘Francis A., 144 East Fifty-second Street, New York, N. T. 

Keit, Louis S. 136 Harrison Avenue, New York, . 

Keller, Alfred, 830 Van Duzen Street, Stapleton, Long Island. 

Keller, Frank J., 527 Humboldt Street, Brooklyn, N. 

Kellerman, Ellsworth II., 90 North Axford Street, Brooklyn, N. T. 

Kelly, Joseph J., 575 Prosi Avenue, Tarrytown, 


Kevgla, Edward L. est Ninety-second Street, "New York, N. T. 
Kennedy, William B., 220 Palisade Avenue, Yonkers, N. X. 
Kent, ohn F., = South Lexington Avenue, — — beams N. T. 


, 810 Sterling ce, Broo! kiyn 

Kerwin, Peter aa Ir. 675 East Twenty-third Pest. e 
Kessel, Charles W., 106 West Sixty-ninth Street,. New 7 8 
Kessler, Charles W. 141 Edgeeomb Avenue, New York, Ý. 
Kiener, Arthur K.. 293 Van Duzen Street, Stapleton, 2 — Island. 


N. J. 
„ Y 


Kiernan, Thomas F., 32 oe Avenue, Brooklyn, N. v. * 
Kelbe, George F., 625 Ru oad, Brooklyn, N. X. 1 
Einstier, Lawrence, 530 Manhattan Avenue. New York, N. v. 222 
Kitchin, Howard, 2119 Ocean Avenue, Brooklyn, N. X. f 
Klausman, Eugene F.. 428 St. Nicholas Avenue, New York, N. L. 

Klein, Leonard, 790 Riverside Drive, New York, ve 


Klug, Edward J. 1001 Lafayette Street. Elizabeth, N. J. 8 
—— 9 P. 1108 Clay Avenue, Bronx, N. Y. 2 
25 Ely Avenue, Long Island City Long Island. 
Rock . —— 1135 A ons Avenue, Bronx, N N, Y, 
Kossow, Murray B., 327 na 8 Brooklyn, N. L. 
Kraemer, Harrx T., 402 Tenth Street, Brooklyn, N. X. 
Krakaur, Maurice T 127 East Ninety-second Street, New York, N. Y. 
Kroese; Je John S., 543 West One hundred and sixty-second Street, New 
or 


Krieger, Bernard V., 60 Bay een Stree N. Y. 
3 Leonard, 230 West Seventy-nin Street, New ork, N. T. 
Lahey, oy. Marlee A., 208 Warren 8 Flushing, * — 1g Island, 

Laird, A., 1291 First Avenue, New York, N te 


Lanyon, Harold Cos 7 Ruth Place, Woodha 

er, Fred 828 * Prop 
Larson, Osear P. 215 W -fourth 8 Nen York, N. X. 
Lawrence. s Weirfield Street, 3 i Y. 


nd 
Lawson, Otto E., 27 West Sixtieth Street, New York, N. Y. 
Tapae Howard J., 285 Eastern Parkway, Brook! 
ch, Harry V., 210 Walnut Street, Newark, N. 


Tepowits 3 8 West . — — 8 — Street, New York, N. Y. 
Legatt, 11 YE TI 885 F. arte sixth Beet. New york, N. Y, 

* — 0 * 
Lelchton, Lea Pelham Road, New Rochelle, N. T. 


Leon 337 

Lempert, Otto, 257 Meade Street, Glendale, L. I. 
3 Andrew, DA North Fourteenth Street, East Orange, N. J. 
Leonard, Thomas J., 1209 Jamaica Avenue, Woodhaven, L. I. 
Fessler, Philip, 17 Catherine Street, New 85 85 New Y. 
Levi, Lawrence C. LPM ta ee 3 ew York, N. Y. 
Levy, Meyer, 120 Kast d Street, New 
Levy, 1 Roy. ely West One ation ane 1 forty- -first Street, New 

ork, N. 

is, Arthur I., 2085 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
ten 8 Chaney R., 515 Wert One À hundred and thirty-ninth Street, New 

meyi > 


Lipson, ——.— L., 350 West Fifty-üfth Sunete Sa New York, — J. 


Lister, ce Osborn, 489 Central Avenue, 
Eie Wiliam Fo ‘44 West One hundred and and thirtietk Street, New York, 


5 Sidney S., 171 East One hundred and eleventh Street, New 
1 S illiam L., 76 West One hundre and second Street, New York, 
28 Joseph, 239 West One hundred and forty-fifth Street, New 


Lovegren, Joseph, 87 37 High Street, Everett, Mass. 

Lowe, Willia 40 Mount Vernon Avenue, Mount ow N., X. 
Lucke, Arthur R., 2402 Valentine Avenue, New York, N. X. 
Luckey, Otto F., 946 Lorimer Piret Brooklyn, N. Y. 
McCarthy, Jobu D., 3 Orchard Street, Elizabeth, N. * 


T Lawrence Avenue, Hasbrouck "Heights, N J. 


„N. X. 
McDermott, John Sus 418 East Fifty-seventh Street, New York, N. Y. 
McDonald, James F., 2 Sea Beach urt, Rocka way, L. 

McDonnell, Walter A., 462 West Fifty-first Street, ree "York; N. T. 
Me Donou Charles J., 287 Myrtle Avenue, Brooklyn, N N. X. 
McDonough, auae z „4813 Fifth Avenue, Brooklyn, 5 E 
McGinness, Edw Decatur Street, Brooklyn, 

4 Ai AB neg 264 Westfield Avenue, Elizabeth, N. J. 


Mecuerts E? hn L. Recor Pi Brook] 

— Ane ed 0 ace, Broo! 

cGuire, Edward i frz 2500 Eighth Avenue, — York, N. X. 
N uire, 5 —.— jo Driggs A Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
McHugh, 9 Bergen Street, — yn, x y 
McKay, Charles W 5! tur Street, Broo — 

McKenna, Frank A. a . — Avenue, ew 


t Twenty Be 
McLoughlin, . Jobn 150 55 East 1 EA York, N. Y, 


McNulty, Wüllen J., Belle Harbor, N. 
e, Frank J., 123 Fourth Street. 1 Long Island City, L. I. 
9 


eO ride. Harold Homesteads Avenue, Nouns ruon, N. Y. 

MacCabe, Halsted M., . Green Place. e PO. 

Macknerney, Francis, 34 Hamilton Avenue, Has mek Heights, N. J. 
Place, St. Louis, M 


M G = sf 114 Manoa A Jersey City, N. J. 
ahoney, George venue, Je & 
Mahoney, John J., 1255 Third A Avenue, New York York. OF, 
Malawista Lawrence a 1200 Madison Avenne. New perks N. Xe 


Malloy, William 1'Second Avenue, New York, N. 
Maloney, Geo: . 125 East End Avenue, New York, N. X. 
Mandelbaum, erbert, 691 Eighth Avenue. New York, N. Y. 


Mann, Warner R., ean st Fort Lee Road, ta, N. J. 
Marache, Harold, 912 President Street, B yn, N. X. 
Markowitz, Isadore, 228 West One hundred and twelfth Street, New 


York, N. J. 
Marshall, Frank Ss —— East age Soong Street, New 2 N. T. 
Martin, Bernard J 3 venue, Bronx. New York . Y. 
Martin, John B., 187 5 East Forty-seventh Street, New York, N. X. 
Masterson, Xavier V., 70 West One hundred’ and Aesch Street, New 


York, N. Y. 
1 Herman C., 380 k Avenue, New York, N. Y, 
Street, Broo! N. 5 


eruk, Robert 122 Bainb 8 
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Sommers, Joseph A., 71 William Avenue, J ersey City, N. J. 

Soulliere, Paul E., 36 Merrick Street, Worcester, Mass. 

Spellman, Irvin . 873 Whitlock Avenue, New York, N. 

Spitzer, “bo; 2841 West Thirty-second Street, New York. N. v. 
Stanfield, Herbert I., 300 Madison Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Stewart, Henry B., 632 Delamere Place, Brooklyn, NY: 

Strahl, Arthur D., 872 Bainbridge Street, Brooklyn, N. v. 

Strauss, Leory, 224 West One hundred’ and thirty-cighth Street, New 


York, N. Y. 
Strype, George M., 40 Coffey Street, Brooklyn, N. X. 
Sumner, Russell, 643 Fourt Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Swanson, Albert E., Central Y. M. C. A., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Tannenbaum, Harold, 860 Riverside Drive, New York, N. Y. 
Tauscher, Louls, 316 East Seventy-cighth Street, New York, N. Y. 
Thompson, Harold O., 199 Broad Street, Bloomfield, N. J. 
Thompson, Norman K., 343 West Twenty- third Street, New York, N. Y. 
Thurn, Arthur E., 940 "Seventy -first Street, Brook], n, N. ee 
Tormey. Joseph II., 126 West Sixty-fifth Street. jew York, Y: 
ERER Wiliam F., 225 West One hundred and ninth Strect, Nen York, 
Y. 


2 Walter E., 2020 Broadway, New York, N. Y. ` 

Trepold, Charles 725 1111 Nostrand Avenue, Brook! yn, N. T. 

Ullman, Sonan 725 272 Van Duzen Street, ‘Tompkinsville, Staten 
Island, N. 

Ulman, Jacob J., 319 Park Street, Richmond Hill, N. Y. 

Urstadt, George W., 2726 Creston Avenue, New York, N. x. 

Van Vaikenberg, George, 436 West Forty seventh Street, New York, N. Y. 

Victor, Joseph, 1037 Bergen Street, Brooklyn, N. X. ` 

Videll, Peter, 687 Third Avenue, New York, N. X. 


Island, N. Y. 


New 


New 


New 


Sanborn. Herbert S., 


-1918. 


— —e ä—Pʃbe ——Pb ä—ä— 


Vogel, Frank, 2296 Loring Place, New York, N. Y, 

Vought, George, 162 St. Nicholas Avenue, Hrooklyn, N. >i 
Wagenseil, Adolph. 121 First Street, Woodhave: 

Wagner, wrence, 566 2 

Wallace, William, 33 treet, Brooklyn, N. 

Ward, k E., klyn, N. 

mere a 338 East One hundred and thirty-ninth Street, New 
Wehler. Willlam, 1163 Putnam Avenue, Brooklyn, N. ae 

Welinsky, Lewis 96 Division Street, New 2 N. 

Werckman, Peter F., 423 Union Street. Brooklyn, N. *. 

Wesp, Edward II., 364 West Street, West Hoboken, N. J. 

Whitney, Leonard A., 23 West Twelfth Street, New York, N. Y. 
Windeknecht, Charies W., 536 Washington Street, Hoboken, N. J. 
Witt . tty. Bert, 548 West One hundred and sixty-fourth Street, New York, 


X: 
Woccàolz, Louis F., Albion, Mich. 
Yawger, Marmaduke R., 569 First Street, Brooklyn, N. X. 


MATERIAL INSPECTION, 


Barnett, Robert J., ae Summit Street, Richfield Park, N. 5 
206° Sixty-second Street, New York, N. Y. 

1142 Pacific Street, Brooklyn, N. X. ` 
Blanchard, Donald D., 1818 repping venue, New Tork. N. Y. 
Borland, Paul R., 1 5 East Thirty-sixth Street, New York, N. X. 
Brennan, Daniel 5 Argyle Avenue, Orange N. J. 

Brown, Harry oe 4300508 Gates Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y, 

Burson, Dennis A., Harris, Ark. 

Clingman, Palmer, Douglaston. Long Island. 

Connolly, Francis X., 656 J Avenue, 3 ay N. J. 

Cooke, Robert J. 723 Forticts treet, Brooklyn, N. S 

Degnen, Joseph Ti 67 Hudson Street, Newark, N 

De Lorenzo, Rocco P., 1515 Seventy-fifth Street, eae 2. Fike A 

8 Isaac L., 92 Green Avenue, Arogya 1 5 Seat 

Eager, Charles F., aes Westwood anane Long Bra 

ie 1 7 9 East One hundred an 1 “Street, New 
ror 

Feldman, Samuel, 28 Broome Street, Brooklyn, N. X. 

Fisher, Orin W., jr.. 1039 Belmont Place, Seattle, Was 

Frey, joseph, 158 West One hundred and twentieth Street; New York, 


Gallecher; Vincent L., 2229 Highland Avenue, rra Ohio. 
Goldsmith, Henry F., 5 Broad Street, Y NO 

Goldstick, Rufus R.. Hotel 3 New York, 

Goodman: Jacob, 489 Thadford Avenue, Brooklyn, N. V. 

Gray, Harold E., 1308 Marengo Avenue, Pasadena, Cal. 

Hanford, John W., 499 Delaware Avenue, Albany, N. X. 

Hart, Edward F., 7801 Fourth Avenue, Brooklyn, N. X. 

Hartman, Joel S., 201 West Eighty-seventh Street, New York, N. X. 
Hemphill, Russell, “Westerly. i. 

Hogan, Thomas rid 32 Lafayette Street, Brooklyn, N. X. 

Hurley, Francis L 2 Harold Court, Seaside, New York, N. X 5 
Johnson, Howard H., 224 West Firty-ninth preet — York, N. T. 


Katz, Carleton, 799 Lincoln Place, New York, N. 
Foley Carleton, Meridan, Conn. 
Fred W., 125 West Sixteenth Street, New York, N. Y. 

Klein; r 1115 Westchester Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Land, Arthur H., 400 North Broadway, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Lawlor, Edmond V., 138 East Forty-third erat aoe. York, N. X. 
Liechty, August, jr., 24 Center Street, Clifton, N. 
Light, George H., 932 Walnut Street, ‘Richmond Hl. Long Island. 
Logan, Cornelius A. 31 kman Avenue, North 1 NX. 
McDermott, John W., 15 Martin Street, Paterson, 
Magee, Sylvester J.. 183 Garfield Place, Brooklyn, N. X. 
Mayer, Louis. 171 Bast Eighty-third Street, New York, N. X. 
Mitnick, Benjamin B., Perth Amboy, N. J. 
Moore, Archibald P. 7 Seymour Street, Montclair, N. J. 

í pra dae a Irving, 22 West One hundred and eleventh street, New York, 


Neilson, d iar Le 955 First Place. —— pl York, N. J. 
Newman, Ira A., 573 Sixth Street, 
O'Toole, William 85 50 Sixth Street, Brovkisa, X 
Osterman, Emanuel, 53 Woođbine Street, 1 K. L. 
Page, Philip S., 158 St Paul Street, — — 
Plage, Frank George 676 Elton Street, Brooklyn, NCY. 
liese, Nicholas, 376 Graham Avenne, RAEN ¥, 
R 8. George C., 112 East Seventy-fourth Street, New York, N. X. 
Richter Alfred’ ¢ 230 West One hundred and 8 Street, 
New Yor 
Rini, Charles I. 80 Coles Street, Brooklyn, N. X 
Ri ley, Walter 412 East One hundred and 5 Street, New 


N. Y. 
Rosthai, James, 201 West One hundred ànd twentieth Street, New York, 


EANN Charles C., Syosett. Long Island, 

Salvatore, Nicholas. 333 East Sixteenth Saen New York, N. X. 

Sams, Bruce J., 235 Gorden Street, Savanna 

Scully, Joseph N. 165 West Ninety-eighth Street, New York, N. Y. 

Segal, Harry, 14 East Ninety-seventh Street, New York, N. Y. 

Shean, Alfonso x 17 Neperan Avenue, 8 NX. 

Shiers, Herbert W. 85 Mount Morris Park West, New York, N. X. 

Sorg, Louis. 1149 Vyse Avenue, New York, N. X. 

acl ice A., 515 West One hundred and forty-third Street, New 
ork, N. 


Wank Artbur E, 
York, N. 
Wilson, Harry J., 309 West Thirteenth Street, New York, N. X. 
Young, George A., 1613 Tenth Avenue; Brooklyn, N. Y, 
Young, Harold W., 55 Hicks Street. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
CENSORSHIP AND 5 
Ensign WilKam II. Baldwin, 129 Columbia Hei Brookl N. T. 
Ensign Donald Bellows, 450 Clinton Avenae, Frockhyn EA 
Ensign Maurice J, Browne, 155 Lafayette Avenue, Nessun. N 3 
1 Vun Henry Cartwell, jr.. 1 1 West Eighty-first Street, New York, 


Ensign Russel! Cruikshank, 2619 Bedford Avenue, Brooklyn, N. X. 
Ensign Frank Cunningham, 2062 Homecrest Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Ensign Gerald J. Dean, 188 McDonald Street. — 17. lyn, N. X. 
Ensign Joseph A. Down, 330 West Fifty-first 5 N. T. 
Ensign James Dwyer, Livingston Street, 8 N. X. 
Ensign Edward I. Eldrege, 141 Willow Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

sign Ed. d, 54 Jo treet, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Ensign Charles A. tchey, 91 Harrison > t „ N. J. 


Ension kwood, 25 Field Point Road, Greenwich, Conn. 
Ensign Da 0 11 . Parker, Yale Club, New York Ci 
Ensign Claude H. Patten, 398 Bergen Avenue, Jersey City, N. 
Ensign Jesse D. Peterson, 460 Riverside Drive, New: York, N. T. 
Ensign lala ta SE J. Prentice, 314 West One hundred and fifth Street, 
ew York, 
Ensign John = atoan, 406 Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn, N. T. 
—— gk Richards, a Neck, Long Islan 
Riis, 48 Henry S t, New York, NT 
Euslen Wi liam T. Sanders, Yale lub Re York City. 
Ensign William H. Schuber ps carsdale, N. X. 
Ensign Nathan Straus, jr., 1155 Park Avenue, New York, z5 hi 
Ensign George M. Stud: ker, 515 Park Avenue, ard York, N 
Ensign Joseph P. Sullivan, 272 East New Tork. N. X. 
Ensign Thomas o7 Watson, 614 West One hundred Gand f fourteenth Stee 


New York, N. 
Ensign Morgan Win 30 East Fifty-fifth Street, New York, N. T. 
Ensign James O. Winslow, 65 Park Axenne, New York, N. Y. 
Ahrens, Harold T., 80 Park Avenue, Rutherford, N. J. 


Ate Bryan, 554 West One hundred and eightieth Street, New York, 


A; Ralph S., 55 East Ne fifth Piyee] New York, N. X. 
Alker, Carroll B., wy a Neck, Long Islan 
Anderson, i 444 Senator Street, aden: N. T. 
Anderson, Joh 404 Clarkson Avenue, Brooklyn, N. X. 
Andrade, Rene, 395 Sterling Place, Brooklyn, N. X. 
Andrews, Frederic E., Fog is Avenue, Pe! NE Oe 6 
223 Bast Seventy-second Street, New York, N. T. 
S, 135 3 Street, New York, N 
East One hundred and ‘eighty-second Street, 


Atkins, Clifford H., 65 Bruein Avenue, Irvin 
berger, Max 15 West olan ne Sag er 

Bannon, 2 F., 208 08 Prospect Par 

Banta, Robert LeR., 214 Taylor — Newur 

Barkas, Isidor L., 1157 Broadway, Broo 

Barrett, John W., 1970 ‘Third ‘Avenue, N New York, N 

N P., 136 West One hundred and forty fourth Street, New 


Yor 
Battershall, Charles L. Chatam, N. X. 
Beals, Stanley So 1235 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Beatty, pene Ë, 1409 


kiyn, 
erson 8 ton, Se N. Y. 


Berman, Joseph C., 2881 

Blackburn, Arthur C., 127 Decatur sree ecg lyn, N. Y. 

Street, York, N. X. 

ect, reef N * 

yn. N. X. 

175 West Ja Peace Boulevard, Chicago, III. 

Blume, Ernest A., 780 1 Place, Brooklyn, N. T. 

Boardman, Philip W., Rye, N 

Berk oS G., 434 Last Onc hundred and forty-first Street, New 
0 

Borden, Edward B., Hotel Earl, New York, N. 


Bosworth, Erwin P. ghar! Th —.— . S New York, N. T. 
Brady, Arunah 8. A 02 Cath: treet, Baltimore, Md. 
Brielman, Wilfred J. 69 Lincoln St Bereet, Pittsfield, Mass. 


FFV;!; ser owt, v 
roughton, venue e ews, Va. 
B Fran 3985 A . 


Cain, Edmund W., 10 Fourth Place, Brooklyn, N. X. 


George V., Garnerville, N. 
Carolan, James F., 408 Rutland Road. Brooklyn, N. 
Carroll, John R., 12 Bast Nie e Street, New York, N. Y. 
Carter, 22 , 315 West Ninety-fou treet, New Yor! Bg 1 
an H., Ir., 1 West Bighty-first Sree, an * 
Chapma D., 289 cock 


, William 
Christiansen, William’ H., 173 Hali Stree Stree rooklys, an N X 


Clarke, Copley, Elmsfo: 

Clayton, Efe To 23 t Ninth Ta Brooklyn, N. 

Cleaver, ety Oe 5 West One hundred and fifth Street, New Tork, N. T. 
Evaon Archie 209 West One hundred and seventh Street, New York, 


Contes on, J. Inslee, 11 Bast Sing ite — 2 Street, New York, N. Y. 
coar: ea P., 169 East One hundred and seventeenth Street, New 


N 
Coe, Renard 8., 42 1 Fifty-second sige or York, N. Y. 
Cohen, Fi pam n 846 Beck Street, New York, N. Y. 
Cohen, Isador L., 52 East One hundred and fourth Street, New York, 


Cohn, Erwin W., 252 West — -fifth S New York, N. X. 
Collins, Thomas F., 9 Chester enue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Conaty, Joseph H., "426 Pittleth & Street’ Foner pec} N. . 

Conboy, Anthon „ 450 Green Street, Brockl yn 

Connolly, John Central Avenue, Brooklyn 

Cooke, George S., t95 Fort Washington Aeon New York, N. 
Cooney, Frank A. 438 Harmon Street, Brooklyn, N 

Cotton, Bernard F., 33 Ormond Place, Brooklyn, N. 

Courtrade, Matthew B., 526 East Eighty-seventh Strest, New York, N. Y. 
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Cowan, Lawrence L., 215 West Ninety-fourth Street, New York, N. Y. 
Creed, "Gardner, 61 Harrison Street, Orange, N. J. > 
Crooks, Willlam, 221 Fifteenth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Crowley, Thomas C., 1017 Greenwood Avenue, Richmond Hill, N. Y. 
Cruikshank, Russell V., 2619 Bedford Avenue, 1 N. X. 
250 President Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cunningham, Frank J., 202 Hilcrest Avenue, Brooklyn, N. T. 
. er 3 139 Seventh Avenue, Newark, 
and T. F., 51 Prospect Place, Brooklyn, N. T. 
8 Kenneth S., 502 West One hundred and thirteenth Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
Davis, Alex, 14 West One hundred and nineteenth Street, New York, 


N: Y: 
Dean, Gerald, 138 McDonald Street, Brooklyn, N. x: 
Delano, Arthur, 2185 Seventh Avenue, New York. N. Y. 
De Lester, Arthur F., 111 Louira Street, Utica, N. J. 
Delsemme, Henry A., 221 East Twenty-sixth Street, New York, N. Y. 
De Montemar, Carlos II., Montauk Street, Bayside, Long Island, N. Y. 
pean, sna „ 415 East One hundred and fifty-sixth Street, New 

or 

Diaz, Frank J., Ridgefield Park, N. J 
Dilberger, William J., 193 Dean Street. Brooklyn, N. 
Down, Joseph me 330 West Fifty-first Street, New Pork, N. T. 
Driscoll, James P., 959 Second Avenue, New York, N. Le 
Duffy, Edward Ji, "176 Bergenline Avenue, Union Hill, F. J. 
Dugan, Daniel F., 200 Baltic Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Dukes, Gordon B., 55 Park Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Durand. Harry S., 43 West Fifty-seventh Street, New KORN a 
Duskind, Davis S.. 306 Pennsylvania Avenue, Brooklyn, N 
Dutcher, Walter Ë. 75 Crescent Avenue, Grantwood, N. J: 
Earle, Harry W., Larchmont, 
Edeson, Ralph B., 375 Sandol Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Eisler, Heary, 59 West Sixty-eighth Street, New York. N. Y. 
Eldredge, Ed I., jr.. 141 Willow Street, Brookl yn, N. * 
Emory, Lloyd S.. 30 Mortars Avenue, Hem sad. en 3 N. 
Erickson, John F., 650 Forty-fifth Street. rooklyn, N 
Fagan. Edward F., 444a Greene Avenue, Brooklyn, 
Farrell, William tags 147 West Ninety-third Street. New York, N. X. 
Farrington, Williston J., 27 Fleetwood Avenue, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
Farson, William, 20 West Seventy-fourth Street. New York, N. X. 
Fegan, Charles G.. 2102 Newkirk Avenue, Brookiyn Y: 
Feil, Adolph, 288 West One hundred and sixth Street. New York, N. Y. 
Fleming, James, 36 Van Wagen Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Frutchey, Charles A., 91 Harrison Street, Fast arenes N. J. 
Fullerton, Reginald H.. Yale Club, New York Cit 
Gallagher, Peter A., 1200 East Fifty-seventh Street, New Vork, N. Y. 
Gansley, Henry J., Adams Street, Hoboken, N. J. 
Garfinkle, Julius S., 7382 Broome Street, New York, N. v. 
bes oer ye E., 463 East One hundred and thirty-sixth Street, 
alter e a J., 802 West One hundred and cighty-first Street, 


k. N. 

Giebel, Ru ‘som, 384 Fast Sixteenth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Goodwin, Julius A., 65 West Eleventh Street, New York, N. Y. 
Gould, Martin J., 1564 First Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Graham. Harold J., 111 Clermont Avenue, Brooklyn, N. X. 
Ck: yes II., 237 East One hundred and fitty-third Street, 

or’ > 
Greene, Eugene, Sav Bergen Street, Brooklyn, N. 
. Walter S., 201 West One hundred and ninth Street, New York, 


Griffin, Matthew C., 2290 University Avenue, New York, N. X. 

Griffin! William H.. 1107 Greenwood Avenue, Richmond * N. T. 

Grimstad, George M., 1268 Amsterdam Avenue, New York, T 

Gowdy. Charles, 129 North Morris Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Hall, Harry W., 433 West Thirty-ninth Street, ny York, N. Y. 

Hansen, Lewis, "43 Webster Avenue, Jersey City, 

Harrington, John E., 525 East Eighty-fourth Meest. New York, N. Y. 

Hartill, Alf, 222 Schley Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Haviland, Roger Mills, 127 St. Marks Avenue, 8 82 

Hayden, Herbert E. K 115 1 Carroll Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Haynes, Richard B., 2907 Fort Hamilton Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Hemingway, Harold G., 565 West One hundred and forty-fourth Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

Henley, William O., 737 Fairview Street, Bristol, Va. 

Hennessey, Joseph A., 200 West Seventy-fourth Street, New York, N. Y. 

Hogan, T romas D., 2250 Grand Concourse, New York, N. X. 

Horahoe, Lester A., 43 West Street, Brooklyn, aS 11 

Hughes, Edwin, 243 Hancock Street, Brook 7 N. 

Oray, Michael J., 833 Halsey Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Hushen, Walter T., 182 Kingsland ie 5 N. X. 

Tutchinson, James L., 58 West Fifty-first Street, New York, N Y: 

Iyman, Bernie H., 296 Central Park West, New York, N. Y. 

Jensen, John J., 20 Wilton Avenue, Evergreen, Long Island, ee 5 

Jobnsoh, Andrew W., Ste East 2 -third Street, New York, 

8 Brooks E., 404 West One hundred and fifteenth Street, New 

ork, N. 

Johnson, Walter, 1930 Benedict Avenue, Bronx, N. Y. 

Joyner, ‘Andrew, 231 West Ninety-sixth Street, New York, N. 

Kammerer, Paul F. jr.. 157 East Forty-sixth Street, New York, N. Y. 

Keddie, Robert E., 72 Washington Place, New York, N. T. 

Keeler, Walter F., Ferry Street, Woodhaven, N. Y. 

Kehoe, William J., 175 East Twenty- -first Street, Paterson, N. J. 

Kelleher, William J 2416 Morris Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Kat. John A., 523 Livingston Hall, Columbia University, New York 


Keantay, x age gale ak 319 East One hundred and sixty-second Street, 
ew Lor 
Kenney, Walter i 9 5 Greene Avenue, New York, N. X. 
Kephart, John P., 108 West Forty- -third Street, New IOE * » 
Kessel, Louis, 106 West Sixty-ninth Street, New York, N 
Kimball, Howard H., 55 Hanson Place. Brooklyn, N. X. 
King, Harold M., 62 North Elm Street, Westfield, Mass. 
3 George II. Pog Quincy Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
homas J...2 toe Marks arenes Brook — N. T. 


New 


New 


New 


Kohler. Charles N 446 Ocean Axenue, 2 g. N. . 
Kramer, Anthony A., 41 

Kretscher, Daniel V. 259 A 
Lavery, Arthur P., 


2524 Creston Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Lawler, Eugene J., 1547 East Fourteenth 5 8 5 3 N. T. 
Lawlor, John J., 2 Colnties Slip, New York, N 
Lawson, Henry A., 253 Baltic Street, Beookip N V. 
Leal, Howard 17 State Street. New York, N. Y. 
Leiser, Louis, 44 Fuller Avenue, Brooklyn, N. 
Lewis, George, ree 5 Street, New York, N. . 
Lewis, Reginald est Fifty-second Street, New York, N. 

Eichi eee 0., 100 West One hundred and twenty-sixth Steet, New 


EN Y: 

Lingle. Louis C., 1982 Troy Avenue, Brooklyn. N. Y. 
Liston, Edmund’ J., 3741 Syosset Street, Woodhaven, Long Island. 
Lockwood, Edgar, 25 Pierpont Street, Greenwich, Conn. 
Loeb, Joseph, W 5 Crotona Avenue, New York, N. X. 
Lopez, Copo n 00 Claremont Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Lowery, Harry E. nv Eighth Avenue, Brooklyn, N. . 
Loyd, Don, 1226 South Bourall Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lynch, Louis J., 131 Hudson Avenue, ‘Haverstraw, N. 
Lynch, Walter F., 316 North Lockwood Avenue, Chica o, III. 
Lyons, James W.. 255 West Thirty-ninth Street, New ork, N. X. 

Connell, William J., 436 Gold Street, Brooklyn, NT 
McDonough, William 8. 102 Seeley Street, Brookl m, N. T. 
Metilone, Thomas J., 51 Jerome Street, Brookl n, N. X. 
MeGovern, Coleman B., 123 East Fifty-third Street, New York, N. X. 
McGovern. Peter J., 1113 Frindberg Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
McGraw, Bernard J., 69 Henry Street, Brooklyn, N. X 
MecGriskin, Hu zh T., 342 Teni h Street, Broo yn, N. T. 
McHale, John , 201 Pearsall Street, Long Island Cite, N. T. 
Melntosh, Job, Auburn, N. E. 
McIntyre, Raymond A., 373 Elizabeth Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


MeNamara, meh acid . 853 Fifty-eighth Street, Brooklyn . 
gate e Hugh J., 450 East One hundred and forty- rst Street, New 
or 


Y. 
Malone, James M., 1040 Woodycrest Avenue, Bronx, N. Y. 
Maloney, Andrew 7 5 1545 Fast Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. X. 
Maloney, Edward A., 265 Woodbine Street, Brooklyn, N. X. 
Many, Charles W., 40 East Fifty-ninth Street. New York, N. X. 
. Raymond A., Eighth Avenue and Thirty-fourth Street, New 
ork, 
Merryman, Eugene H., 120 West Seventy-sixth Street, New York, N. Y. 
Mesick, Herbert paga. 137 Hicks Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Michaelis, Herbert , 904 Lafayette Avenue, Brookl n, N. T. 
Michel, Frederick W., 545 Fulton Street, Union, 
Micthke, Fred A., 2328 Myrtle Avenue, Brooklyn, ne N. 
Miller, Albert Conover, 6 a d Road, Montelalr, N 2 
Miller, William J., 211 An a Street, Weebawken Heights, N. J. 
Mindlin. Benjamin, —. 5 H e Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Moore, Francis A., Clinton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Moore, John J., 200 Clinton Street, Brooklyn, Nox 
Moran, Joseph A., = State Street, New York, N. X. 


Muy Frank X.. Far 5 
Mu n, Ralph b, 152 West F ity -eighth Street, New York, N. Y. 
Murphy, George 


359 Fifty-ninth Street, Brookl yn, N. > as 
1812 Arthur Avenue, Bronx, N. Y. 

Murray, Joseph, 875 Cher. Street, New York, N. Y. 

Myers, Robert E., 40 East Fortleth Street, New York, N. X. 

Neafie, William Q» 141 West F Street, New York, N. J. 

Nichols, Harry N., Athens, 

Nicklet, arthur P., 244° West One hundred and ninth Street, New 


rk. 
Nitke, Jicha. 1854 Seventh Avenue, New York, 
bs George W., 224 West One hundred and mint Street, 


Norris. Donald B., 21 Rutland Road. Brooklyn, N. 
O’Brien, Francis X., 514 West One hundred and ays second Street, 


E., Friars Club, New York Ci 


Murphy, Raphael P., 
New York, 


Ni Y. 
E., 147 Henry Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Ockert, Charles W., 1191 St. Jobn’ s Place, Brooniva, N: Xe 
O'Connor, Francis V., Belle Harbor, Long Isl and. 
O'Keefe, William J., 456 Fifth Street, Broo lyn, N 
Olsen, Curtis S 2: 142 sares Avenue, Brooklyn, N. 2 
ONeill, Paul 1 123 West Seventieth Street New York, N. Y. 
O'Neill. Thomas J.. 143 West Sixteenth Street, New York, N. Y. 
Parker, 5 Š., Sea Gate, Lon Island, N. Y 
Patison, 3 oe 419 West One hundred’ rear fifteenth Street, New 
ork, N. 
Patten, Herbert C., 398 Bergen Avenue, Jerse wes 55 J. 
Peterson. 8 D., 400 Riverside Drive, New York, 
Peyser, Theodore, 439 Manhattan Ayenue, New York, N. Y. 
Phillips, Harold K., West Twenty-third Street, Young Men's Christian 
tion, New York, N. 
pide Harry Q., 156 South Portland 8 5 . 
„1826 Union Street, Brooklyn, N. 


Porter, Harold E., 1134 East Fo: 


Post, Bruce P., 820 Park e — Lorz N. 
Potts, Albert C., 740 Halse, 7 Street, Brookl. , N. v. 
Powers, . aon h F., 38 Hunterdon Street, ewark, N. J. 


ore A. Oregon Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
Prentice, Eilsworih, 814 West One hundred’ and fifth Street, New 
or! 
Pritchard, Willlam E., 112 Brevoort Place, New York, N. X. 
Putnam, John B., 4 "Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn, N. *. 
Rath, John Frederick, 3694 Broadway, New York, 5 
9 Dan Strect, Brooklyn, N. 


Redecker, Sydney B., 128 
Redhead, William P.. 8618 Fe rry Street, 8 Tong Island, 


Reilly, George L., 686 Sixth Street, Brooklyn, N. 

Reynolds, M athias J., 2121 East Sixteenth Wtreet, "Brooklyn, 2 N. L. 
Richard, Roy D., 154 East Sixty-Hrst Street, New York, * 
8 Fred L., Great Neck, Long Island. 


ld, Paul C., 129 Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn, N. z 
Hint, Vitus M., 4522 Eleventh Avenue, Brooklyn, N. 


Dwi ght N 225 Central Park West, . — York, N. T. 
Bohrer, “Bruce A 1755 Bussing Avenue, Bronx, New York, N. X. 
Roti, ‘rank, 8126 Seventeenth Avenue, Brookiyn, N. Y. 


St. Clair, Albert, Cohoes, 8 
ee 3 per Tuxedo, N. Y 
X. 222 Ross Street, Brookl yn, N. X 
5 — Sana T., 114 Clinton Avenue Jersey City, N. J. 
Schaeffer, N. O., 207 "Clivden Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Moran, Edward 382 Sanne Avenue, New York, . 

Morrison, Willa 1062 hack Gag noes Street, Brooklyn, N. T. 
Mortimer, Clarence I., Sound Beach, Con 

Muldowney, James C., 187 Oxford Street. “Hartford, Conn 

Mulholland, James V., 447 West Forty-seventh Street, New: York, N. I. 
Munday, Thomas J., 1171 Clay Avenue, New York, N. X. 

Murphy, Hugh J., 338 East Twenty-sixth Street, ‘Brookiyn, N. T. 
Murphy, John, r., 435 Dekalb Avenue, Brookl a ae 

Murphy, John J., 2900 Meyer Street, New Yor £ 

Murphy, John G, 3106 Corlear Avenue, New 2 N. X. 

MUPA, Timothy D., 479 West One hundred and AR Street, New 


Murray, Douglas, 5 West End Avenue, New York, N. X. 
Murray, ae A., 177 East One hundred and seventeenth Street, New 
or 
Murtaugh, Thomas R., 418 East Seventh Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mylod, Phillip A., Poughkeepsie, Nu X 
Naylor Richard H. 114 West Thirty-seventh Street, New York, N. Y. 
Neale, Floyd, 15 Gramercy Court, New York, N. 
Neil, James R., 220 West | *orty-ninth Street, New York, N. X. 
Neill, Russell J., 200 West Eightieth Street, New York, N. Y. 
Nelson, Frederick, 1258 Fifty-fifth Street, Brooklyn „ N. T. 
New oe Joseph C., 201 West One hundred and twenty: -first Street, New 
or 
Newman, William G., Douglaston, Long Island, N. Y. 
Nolan, Thomas V., 1376 Jefferson Avenue Brook] n, N. T. 
Nordlinger, Henry II., 45 East Eightieth Street, New York, N. Y. 
Nugent, Jeremiah F., 439 Manbattan Avenue, New York, N. X. 
Ai Bike John F., ha East Ninety-third Street, New York N. X. 
en, Leonard II., 207 Morris Avenue, Summit, N. $. 
O'Brien’ Sous J., jr., 720 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Ochs, * t, 680 West End Avenue. New York, N, Ya 


Fergus A., Bab lon, Long Island, N, 

88 First venue, New York. 

Palsits, Victor J., 1866 Morris Avenue, New York. N. T. 

Pasckitti, Nunzia V., 82 Court Street, "Brooklyn > 8 

Pausnar, "Joseph, 271 Fort Washington N Now York, N. X. 

Peck, Warner A., 291 Madison Avenue, DEAA T N. X. 

Peles, William, 1045 coat Street, Bronx 

Pepin, Rodolphe, 597 Pacific Street, Brookiyn N N. X. 

Peterkin, Robert J., 505 Throo N. T. 

Pickford, John C., 132 West peyton Street, New York, N. x. 

Powers, Raymond A., 506 West Forty-fourth Street. Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Prout, Claude C., 18 Goodyear Street, Middletown, Conn. 

Pompelly. S neer A., 610 West One ‘pundred and’ sixteenth Street, New 
or! 

Quinlan, James L., 255 West One hundred and twenty-second Street, 
‘ew Yor 

sg John J., 255 West One hundred and twenty-second Street, New 


N. 

Raffo, John J., GO Garden Street, Hoboken, N. J. 
Ragland, William E., 301 One hundred and ninth Street, New York, N. I. 
Rahe, Henry C., 9455 Ridge Boulevard, Brooklyn, N. X. 
Randebrock, Francis W., ing Street, Port Chester, N. X. 
Rathjen, Arthur, 883 Ocean View Avenue, Woodhaven, Lon z Island, N. X. 
Ratley, William II., 874 Washington Street, Morristown, 
Regan, Anthony V.. 543 Seventh Avenue, Astoria, Long Í Island, N. Y. 
Re os John V., 108 West One hundred and third Street, New York, N. X. 
Reilly, John J., 309 Pifteenth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ram E Thomas < 1719 Dere . Brooklyn, N. X. 
Reinhard harles E. jr.. xington Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
3 pe A., Y. M. 0. se Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Rhodes, William M. ‘306 Willow Avenue Altoona, Pa. 
Ritchie, Robert T., 68 Conselyea Street, Brooklyn; N. Y. 
Ritter, Albert F., 2130 La Fontaine Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Ripperger, Alfred J., 2840 Valentine Avenue, New York, N. 
Riker, Robert J., 78 ‘Lafayette Avenue, Brooklyn, N. X. 

Roberts, Daniel J., 15 F Street, Brooklyn. N. X. 
Robertson, James 736 St. Anns Avenue. New York, N. X. 
Robbins, James B., Bab bylon, Long Island. N. Y. 
Robins, John A. 1153 Boston Road, New York, N. X. 
as uez, Aurelio II., 453 West One hundred ‘and fifty-fiftth Street, New 


Rogers: J James J. A., 844 East One hundred and fifty-fifth Street, New 


ork, N. 
Rolleston Thomas F., 3404 Corlear Avenue, Kingsbridge, N. 


5 
nage. John J., 205 East One hundred and sixteenth Street, New York, 


Rook, Edward J. 8 „821 Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn, G 
Street. ee York, N. Y. 
1882 Bergen e Brooklyn, $ V. 


Avenue, Brooklyn 


1 2100 Eighth 28 New. York, N V. 
Street, College Point, Long Island, N. Y. 
ie Frank, 306 West One hundred and sixteenth Street, New York, 


Scanlon, John T., 2659 Briggs Avenue, New York, ee Y. 

Schell, Arthur B., 114 Henry he 9 5 Brooklyn, N 

Schleicher, Louis H., 88a Second Place, Btookiyn, N. Y. 
Schlesinger, Lawrence A., 710 West End Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Schmitz, Clemens F., jr.. 277 Gates Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Schonberg, Joseph n., 1 Second Street, New York, N. X. 


Schornstheimer, Graser, 29 West Thirty-seventh Street, New York, N. Y. 
Schrafel, Joseph A., 1054 Broadway, New York, N. X. 
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Schuler, Valentine, 414 McDonough Street, Brooklyn, N. X. 

Scheikert. William L., 620 East hirty-second Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
konik, East One hundred and fortieth Street, New York, . 

Scott, Severin F., 359 Beckman Avenue, New York, N. 

Scribner, Walter B., 100 Columbus Heights, Brooklyn, N. en 

Semon, Joseph, 2160 Webster Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Sexton, Clarence W., 278 Windsor Avenue, Hartford, Conn. 

Shanahan, William F., 1495 Bryant Avenue, New York, NX 

Shanley, Harry I., Riverside Drive, New "York, N. X. 

Shanley, John A., 32 Riverside Drive, New York, N. Y. 

1 Jeremiah V., 67 East One hundred and twenty- -third Street, New 

ork, N. 
Sheehan, Thomas J., 458 Mott Avenue, Bronx, New York, N. X. 
Sheridan. Eugene ., 222 West One hundred and forty- -first Street, New 


York, N. Y. 
3 Hash P., 222 West One hundred and forty-first Street, New 


Sherry, George, 395 Warburton Avenue, Yonkers, N. X. 
Simon, Edgar TDs 97 Central Park West, New York, N. Y. 
Smith, Frank J.. 1640 Overing Street, New York, N. Y. 
Smith, Stephen B., 65 Fisher ar he White Plains, N. Y. 
Smith, Thomas S., 90 Buckingham Square, Hartford, Conn. 
Smith, Wayne C., 40 Randolph Avenue, Meriden Conn. 
Sn der, William 202 Seventh Avenue, Brooklyn, N N. Y. 
Solomon, David. 1 Arden Street, New York, N. Y. 
Soss, Joseph A., 964 Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
8 Garrick M., 1 Thirtieth Street, Beachhurst, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
rry, Paul A., 55 East Fifty-ninth Street. New York, N. X. 
Spe jeton, ilira J., 243 West One hundred and seventh Street, New 


ork, 

Stearns, Malter —.— 1 15 Clark Street, Brooklyn, N. X. 

Steele, Richard C., . Felix Street, Brooklyn, N. X. 

Stempel, Eugene II. Jr., t iimore Hotel, New York, N. Y. 

Sterner, Harold, 145 East Te -sixth Street, New York, N. Y. 

Strever, soy G., 163 Joralemon Street, Brooklyn, N. Y.» 

Sullivan, ward E., 122 Fenimore Street, 8 R 5 

Sullivan, Robert E., 123 Third Street, Long Island C 

Sulvan, Waiter V., 492 East One hundred and thirty Ni r Street, New 
ork Y: 

Summers, Louis C., Conyers, Ga. 

Suppes, Chester A., 169 Clinton Street, Brooklyn, N. 

sisi e J., 16 West One hundred and twenty- ‘teh Street, Brook- 
n 

Swan Thomas J., 209 West Eightieth Street. New York, N. Y. 

Sweet, William P., Great Neck, Long Island, N. X. 

Swi Louis A., 552 Eighth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Swinton, London, 154 Gates Avenue, Brooklyn, N. 

Talbot, Hayden, 610 West One hundred and sixteenth Street, New York, 


N. T. 
Talmadge, Edwin L., 150 West Seventy-fifth Street, New York, N. I. 
Fd pal owe R., 414 Hazle Street, Wilkesbarre, Pa. 
Taylor, Sumner 409 Edgecomb Avenue, New York, N. v. 
Teese, Leslie D., 458 Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn, N. X. 
Teleman, Hubert E. pane Sterling Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Terry, Raymond XI., 18 Eagle Street, 518584 1 N. J. 
Lea Arthur L., 2 Bread Street Maspeth, Long Island, N. X. 
Thorn, Lewis, jr., 2107 Third Avenue, § Spring Lake, N. J. 
Thouriby, William H., Herald Square Hotel, New York, N. Y. 
Timm, Rowland H., 816 Woodworth Avenue, Yonkers, N. X. 
Tompkins Howard, 604 Warburton Avenue, Yonkers, 2 BD. A 
Toomey, James A., 91 Clark Street, New Haven, oni 
Trimble, Andrew J., 77 Palmetto Street, Brook! lyn, N. 
Trousdell. Michael J., 137 Kingsland Avenue, reokiyn, N. T. 
Ueland, Walter T., 129 Seventh Avenue, Brooklyn, 
Van Buren, Walter B., 908 Bloomfield Avenue, 8 N. J. 
Vannelli, Adreon F., 169 Thirtieth Street, West New York, N. J. 
Van Zandt, Arthur S., 814 Seventy-second Street, Brooklyn, . 
Vliet, Cecil W., 1507 Zenga Avenue, Bronx, New York, 
Wallis, Edwin E, 970 East Nineteenth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Wallot, Arthur G, 754 Fifty-fifth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Walter, Conrad K., 2774 Eighth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Walton. Allyn C., 181 Chestnut Street, Rutherford, N. J. 
Ward, Frank J. 97 85 inton Avenue, Brooklyn, N. 

ard. Thomas 09 West Twenty-second Street, New York, N. Y. 
Ward. William Tis 220 South Clinton Street, East Orange, N. 
Waterbury, Thomas R., 166 West Eighty-seventh Street, New York, 5 AD A 
Weinberg, Mortimer, $28 Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Weitxman, Albert L., 181 Thirty-fourth treet, Brooklyn, N. F. 
Whipple, Merle W., tg Laurel Street, Hartford, Conn. 

White, Ba 4 Lexington Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

White’ cone Raphael, 77 Greenpoint Avenue, Blissville, Long Island, 


N Xs 
Whitehead, Joseph Be St. Regis Hotel, New York, N. Y. 
Welhelmsen, Henry 1038 Seventy-ihird Street, Brooklyn, N.. 
Willi, Arthur 11 Taig ("Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
William: 73 South Arlington Avenue, East Orange; N. J. 
Williams, Edward 33. 105 Buckingham Road. Brooklyn, N a = 
Wilson, Arthur M., 66 Orange Street, Brooklyn, ok *. 
Wilson, Edgar M., 6 Stratford Road, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Wilson, Laurence O., 629 West One hundred ‘and fifteenth Street, New 


York, N. Y. 
Winne, George C., 66 Morgan Place, Arlington, N. J. 
Winters, John F., "jr. 23 West One hundred and Sixth Street, New York, 
Wirtz, ‘Archibald C., 487 West One hundred and thirty-fifth Street, New 
or 
5 — . J., 525 West One hundred and thirty-eighth Street, New 
or 
Witt. William Ostrander, 505 n. N. N. Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Wood, Richard E., Scarborough 
Woods, Patrick II., 2 rt Island, N. 
Young, Edward D., 15 Ely Avenue, Long sland we N. Y. 
Young, John J., 2049 Fifih Avenue, New York, N 
Young, Thomas F., 114 Henry Street, Brooklyn, N. . 
Zahn, Henry F., 21 Wierfield Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Zehner, Wil Wil fam A., Baxter Avenue and Ketchum Street, Elmhurst, Long 
Island 
Ziegle, iam J., 860 South Nineteenth Street, Newark, N. J. 
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— 8 George A. Baldwin, 344 West Eighty-elghth Street, New 
or! 
ae Paymester Henry C. Burke, jr., 82 Washington Place, 


Asst. Paymaster Charles D. Burrage, jr., 42 South Twenty-second Street, 
Flushing, Long Island, N. Y. 
nee Paymaster James S. Crawford, 332 East Forty-third Street, New 
ork 
Asst. Paymaster Warren C. Garst, 55 Hanson Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
nee 5 Walter J. Gunston, 2 South Oxford Street, "Brooklyn, 


Asst. Paymaster * hen II. ns aie 538 West One hundred and 
fort third Stree ew York, N. 

Asst. 3 8 — ` Bridge rt, Conn, 

Asst. Paymaster Benjamin G. Hunter, Bellet ont, Pa. 

a Paymaster John H. Kamna, 239 Sherman Avenue, Jersey City, 


J. 
teh 1 Amos D. Kennedy, 2233 North Broad Street, Phlla- 
delphia, Pa. 
Asst. ay ymaster F. W. Kilduff, 72 9 Place, New York, N. I. 
Asst. Paymaster Allen 8. Lake, Port Norris, N. J. 
ants Paymaster Nelson M. McKernan, 54 Woodruff Avenue, Brooklyn, 


8 “Paymaster Austin R. Matthews, 1206 Pacific Strect, Brooklyn, 
pe 5 William B. Merrimon, 82 Washington Place, New York, 
Asst. Paymaster Howard V. Miller, 335 Highwood Avenue, Ridgewood, 


Asst. Paymaster Eugene J. Noyes, 313 Convent Avenue, aig A York, N. Y. 
Asst. Paymaster John A. Ross, 433 Dean ae Brook Le 
ae re Albert E. Stcinem, 1109 P Street NW., „ Washington, 


5. 
* 3 Harold A. Wakefield, 2 South Oxford Street, Brooklyn, 


Asst, Paymaster John A. Washington, Clarksburg, W. Va. 
Aey 5 Rudolph J. Welti, 510 Division Street, West Hoboken, 


det Paymaster Roy A. Wood, 481 Westminster Road, Brooklyn, N. X. 
Ensign Carlyle Campbell, Higginsville, Mo. 
3 Stevenson P. Taylor, 123 West Eighty-fifth Street, New York, 


is 
ray . . W. Pe, 137 West Twenty-third Street, Elmhurst, 
sland 
PS Clerk James il. Noble, 43 1 Street, Brooklyn, N. X. 
Abrahams, Myron, 105 Bay Thirty-fourth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Adler, Herman. 239 uarry Street, Fall River, Mass. 
Ainsworth, Alba S., 40 East Fortieth Street, New York, S ¥. 
Alling. Traman F., 1121 Bedford Avenue, Brooklyn N. Y. 
Amy, Francis H., Yorty-fifth Street and St. Pauls Place, Brooklyn, N. p 8 
Anderson, Arthur C., 177 Decatur Street, Brooklyn, 
Anderson, Arthur L., 561 East Thirty-fourth 2 Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Austin, Robert B., 2482 Eim Place, New York, 
Baier, Julius E., 333 Eighteenth Avenue, Newark N. J. 
Baehr, Morton, 959 Prospect Avenue, Bronx, New York, N. T: 
Baker, Frank P., 426 West Forty-eighth Street, New A N. T. 
Baker, Howard D., 15 High l Routh yer Norwalk, Conn. 
Baker, Walter C., 42 Si idney Stree la, N. Y. 
Beary, Alexander D 383 Van Brunt Sat Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Reatty, Jobn T. Norwalk, Conn. 
Iiebarfald, Abraham J., 1834 Crotona Avenue, Bronx, New York, N. Y. 
Becker, Charles N. 108 Ba Street, New Brunswick, J. 
Beer, Otto A., 38 Niesen fa Street, Elmhurst, Long Island, N. 
ok age D Harry = 149 West One hundred and twenty-second Finest, 
ew Yor 
Behrendt, John A., 448 West Fifty-seventh Street, 8 York, N. Y, 
Bennett, Charles 60 Franklin Avenue, Norwalk, Conn, 
Berg, Milton II., 2679 Bri Avenue, Fordham 
Hergen, * i 1241 198. Avenue, itoko, N. J. 


New York, 


Bergen John V. „Long. Island. N. 

Ber 7 727 Bast One 8 and fifty-second Street, New 
or 

Berry, F Raym 1 22 Storm Street, Tarrytown, N. Y. 


ew_York, N. Y. 
T. 


- N. 
a, James T. 2 P. ce, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Bolger, Thomas p 42 West Fordham Road, Brons, New York, N. X. 
Bonnar, Benjamin II., 144 Jewett Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Boylhart, Charles H.. 13 Fort Greene Place, Brookl 2 
Bradbury, Charles W., 1291 Shakespeare Avenue, New York, N. X. 
Brady, omas L., 130 South Eighth Street, ger N. J. 


Brand, Frederick 1660 Avenue A, New York, N 

Braunstein, Louis, 77 South Ninth Street, Broskiya, N.: 
Brennan, Vincent J., 349 East Fiftieth Street, New 3 York, . Y; 
Brenner. Harry, Fifth 3 Jersey City, N. J. 

Broadbent, Earle R. 22 Beech Street, Nutley, N. — 

Broequist, Charles F., 23 First Street, Brooklyn, 

Brogan, Arthur, 394 Browns Avenue, Flushing, See Island. 

Budner, Harold S., 29 West One hundred and nineteenth Street, New 


ork, N 
TUEA Robert = 69 Pe Street, New York, N. X. 
Butler, Jose n e William Street, Elizabeth, N. J. 
Burke, Will 627 Sterling Place, Brooklyn, N. X. 
Burns, Robert . 2607 Jerome Avenue, Bronx, New York, N. Y. 
Burtch, Harold H., 43 43 East Twenty-seventh Street, New York, N. Y. 
Byington, athe ., 175 Avenue Bayonne, N. J. 
Callahan. John J., 809 East Sixty-fifth Street. New York, N. Y. 
Casey, Philip D., 3307 Glenwood Road, Brooklyn, N o 
Casse! brom, R, rani O., 607 West One hundred and 3 Street, 
ew Yor 
Chambellan, Pierre L., 629 Savoye Street, West Hoboken, N. J. 
Chester, Arthur V., 9611 Avenne N, Brooklyn, N. X. 
Clark, Francis oe Bedford Avenue, Richmond Hill, Staten Island. 
ark . „ 38 West One hundred and thirtieth Street, New 
ork, N. 


Cole, 318 Marcy Avenue, Broo ney 

Connor, James 3 S 478 Stratford Avenue, 5 Conn. 
Cook, Charles S., 440 Riverside Drive, New York, N. X. 

Cook, Leo J., 124 South Eleventh Street, Newark. N. J. 

Cooper, Charles K., 314 West Seventieth Street, New York, N. X. 


Corcoran, Anthony R., 37 West Sixtieth Stree: aig Y 

Corcoran, Walter D., 37 West Sixtieth Street, N New a4 * 

Corcoran, William E., jr.. 751 Highland 8 Newark. N. J. 

8 Joseph A., 236 Benziger Avenue, West Brighton, Staten 
slan: 

Crisi, Renato, 17 pma ype Yonkers, N. Y. 

Cronin, Jeremiah F., 158} Coles Street, Jersey City, N. 

Crowley, Francis Ta, 250 Westervelt Avenue, New Deighton, Staten 


Island. 
Cumm. , Harr: s pee Fulton Avenue, Bronx, New York, N. Y. 
Cuppia, erome End Avenue, New York, > A 
Darcey, James II., ‘2 leide 3 Winsted, Conn. 

Dempsey, John F., jr., 318 Belleville Avenue, Newark, x J. 
8 William’ A., 131 West Tenth Avenue, Roselle, N — 5 

De See, Cornelius, 241 North Seventh Street, Paterson, N N. J. 
Detlef, William, 176 East Seventh Street, New York, Y. 
De Vine, George A., 2543 Decatur Avenue, Bronx, Nos Vork, T. 
Dixon, — 1 85 241 Franklin Place, Flushing. rong ennd. 

Doeg, Erie H. H., 595 Franklin Avenue, Brooklyn, 

Doherty, Walter T, 558 Forty-ninth Street, Brookl N. ra 
Donaldson ray W 56 Warren Street, Newark, TA 

Donohue, e 28 $35 West Highteenth Strect, New York, N. Y. 
Doolittle, Horace F., 33 Akron Street, Meriden, Conn. 

Doran, Frank P., Box 127, Riverside,” Conn. 

Dorsett, Walter A., 216 Dodd Street, Wechawken, N. J. 

Doyle, Maurice V., 149 Were Avenue, New Rochelle, N. rg 
Driscoll, Hilary S., 29 West Ninety-sixth Street. New York, > < 
Dyer, John 185 206 S nan York. N. 

r, Jonathan est ompson Street, Philadel hia, Pa. 
Eells, James, 687 Madison Avenue Nee York, N. Y. 2 x 
Egner, John R., jr.. 352 East Eighty-seventh Street, New York, N. Y, 
Ellis, George A., 35 West One hundred and fifteenth Street, New York, 


Elmendorf, James W., 374 Thirteenth Street, 8 N. T. 
Epstein, Meyer, 371 South Fifth Street, Brooklyn, N. 
Euler, William P., 1473 East Second Street, Brooklyn, N. 9 
Everett, William II., Birmingham, Ala. 

arles G., 150 East Fiftieth Street, New York, N. Y. 

rig Seventy-fourth reed Brooklyn N. Y. 
Fay, Paul E., 153 East Eighty-sixth Street, New York, N. 
Fernen, Michael J., 412 Myrtle Avenue, Brooklyn, N. ni 
Finch, Willmot H., "47 Halcyon Terrace, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Finn, Thomas A., 61 Halsey Street, Astoria, Long oe —.— 
Finnerty, James H., 99 Ella Street, Bloomfictd, N. 
Fisk, Harvey E., ir., 53 Bast Ninety-sixth Street, New “York, N 
Fox, George C., 38 Fort Green Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Frank, Andrew, 21 ee Avenue, Maspeth, 
Fricke, Herbert L., Lo Hanson Place, Brooklyn, 
Frost, Russell, jr.. West Avenue, South Norwalk, Conn, 
Fulton, Arthur W.. 430 Elwood Avenue, Newark, N. J. 
Funk, Charles C., $18 Gast Eighteenth Street. Brooklyn N. V. 

Furman, Thomas’ B., 66 Ithaca Street, Elmhurst. Long Island. N. 
Garvey, James De La Salle, 347 East Fifty-third Street, New York. 


Geiger, * 41 West One hundred and fourteenth Strect, New 
ork, N. 

Gibbs, Thomas H., 660 Greene Avenue, Brooklyn, N. EE 

Glasser, Herman H., 131 Haywood Street, Brooklyn, N N. Y. 
Godnick, Samuel P., 1815 Seventh Avenue, New York 
Goelz, Albert, 703 Highpoint Avenue, West Hoboken. 
Goldman, Joseph, 50 laremont 1 Bronx. N.“ X. 

Goldstein. PEO 916 Stebbins Avenue, Bronx, N. Y. 

Graf, Samuel J., 460 Fifteenth Street, Brooklyn, NX. 

Grafe, Clemens, "1155 Gates Avenue, Brooklyn, N. T. 

Granton, Charles L., 141 West Ninety-sever.th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Greenberg, William, 832 Dawson Street, Bronx, N. X. 

Greenstein, Rudolph, 56 Fort Washington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Greenvald, Charles, 130 North Third Strect, Brooklyn, N. X. 
Grennan, John L., 995 Southern Boulevard, . X V. 

Gribbie, Adam C., 60 Clark Street, Glen Ridge, N 


Long Island. 
N. X. 


Groh, Leonard, Sa ille, Long Island. 
Groh, Robert 8 15483 Lincoln Way, San Francisco, Cal. 
Groxx, Max, 8 7 Henry Street, New Yo N. 


Gutenstein, Ferdinand, 777 West End Avenue, New York, N. v. 
Haller, August C., 55 "Norwood Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Hallett, Alfred K., 208 Inwood Avenue, Upper e A N. J. 
Hallmann, Frederick A., 312 Varick Street, Jersey City, N J. 
Hamilton, George F 2471 University Avenue, New York. N. Y. 
Haring, Russell Funon, 103 Magnolia Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 
Harris, Daniel S., Pov Grand Concourse, Bronx, N. Y. 

Harrison, Joseph A 160 Brown Street, Trenton, = N 

Hart, John F., 414 West Fifth Street, Plainfield, 

Hartshorn, Charles B., 281 Carlton Avenue, Brooklyna, N 

Hawken, Harry C.. 779 East Second Street, Brooklyn, N X5 

Hawkins, Harold N., Beresford, Ca 

8 vee it J., 1477 East Thirteenth Street, Lae N: T. 
Hennessey, Wil 8 m H., 304 Dean Street. Brooklyn, N 

Hernon, jie 8 Forest Hilis, Long Isinnd. 

Herries, James H., 429 West Fifty-seventh Street, New * . 
Hewitt, John, jr., 226 East Thirtieth Street. New York, N. 

maa John F., 1062 Third Avenue, New York, V. 

Hi s, Herbert J. K. 101 South Sixth Avenue, Mount ee N. Y. 
Hirsch, Nathan, 522 Hast hth Street, Brooklyn, N. 

Hirsch, Reuben, 673 Driggs Avenue, Brooklyn, F. . 

Hirschaut, William, 1963 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Hoch, Arthur G., 20 First Avenue, Long Island City, N. x. 

Holden Beery, ., 1733 University Avenue, New ork, N. T. 


Hood, K., Oneida Castle, New York. 
Hughes, aa h Michael, 64 Parcell Street, Elmhurst, Long Island, N. Y. 
Hunt, Harold O., 2221 Humboldt Avenue, South Minneapolis, Minn. 


Hutler, Meyer, 55 Forsyth euet New York, Y; 

Innelia, Salvatore E., 158 East Seventh Street. New York, N. Y. 
L., jr., 103 East Fifteenth Street, New York, N. * 

138 Booraim Avenue, Jersey SEG * 


1 Cross Street, Keene, 
“308 ee eee Street, Paterson, N. J. 
Jones, Bertram W., President Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Kahn, 3 Clawement Parkway, Bronx, N. X. 
Kalin, Max, B07 West One hundred and seventy-ninth Street, New 
ork, N. 
Kamma, Henry W., 159 Hancock Street, Jersey City, N. J. 


Jarvis, John 
Ho 5 
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Key, Edward A., 159 West One hundred and third Street, New York, 


Kelly, John B., 340 York Street, Jersey City, N. J. 

Kelly, Norman S., 4546 North Carlisle Street, Philadelphia, Ta. 

Kelly, Vincent J., 340 York Street, Jersey 8. Ri J. 

Kelly, Willtam F., 22 Storms Avenue, Jersey Ci N. nae 

intel a es J.. 313 Bast perten Street, New York, D 
Kennedy, Joh n W.. 30 tr age Street, Rochester, 8 

Kent, Albert i, Westwood, N 

Kleber, Frederick I.., Malba, Lonz Island, N. v. 

Klepper, Samuel, 313 Albany Avenne, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Knapp, Albert N., 161 Van Horne Street, Jersey Clty, N. J. 

Knapp, James W. 604 East Eighteenth Street. 1 8 on; N. J. 

Knifen, Otis A., 63 BASION Avenue, South eee Conn. 

Knudson, Edward C. Manson Place, Rrooklyn, N. X. 

Koehly. Joseph, jr, 1 Stralght Street. Paterson, N. J. 

Kohl, Edwin“ I, Harvard Club, New York City. 

Kohlenberg, Samuel, 642 Cleveland Street, Brooklyn, N. X. 

Kosins, Joseph, 925 Tifany Street, Bronx, N. X. 

Kramer, Murray, 1459 Madison Avenue, New York. N 

Krumrine, Joseph H., Cosmopolitan Hotel, New York, N. T. 

Kummanu, Harry, 332 Fifteenth Avenue, hia a N. J. 

Kipfer, Isracl, 934 Longwood Avenuc, Bronx, N. Y. 

Kushes, Reuben are 806 Madison Street, New * N. T. 

lambert, John N.. 676 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, * 

Tand, James N., 215 West Twenty-third Street, Now York, N. Y. 

Landsman, Joseph, 1330 Prospect Avenue, Bronx, N. I. 5 


Larsen, Clarence J., 518 Forty, fourth Street. e tyes 

Tawton, Leo P., 146 Broad Street, Middletown, Conn 

Lazarus, Edgar P., 467 West One hundred and fortieth Street, New 
York, 

Leddy, John H., 110 ts mere Avenne, Paterson, N. J. 

Leonard, James it., 1 Pond Street, Worcester, 

Lewis, Conrad B, 471 Putnam Avenue, Ea N. V. 

Tey, John O:, 1360 Ogden Avenue, New York, N. 

Li die, Clarence K nee Rector Street, Perth Aube, N 2 

1 Robert A., Barclay Street, Flushing. PPRA Island, N. Y. 

Little, Harold ., 110 South Seventh Street, Newark, N. J. 

Loos, Charles W., 481 Third Avenue, New York, N. X. 

Loraine, Henry C., 500 West One hundred and forty-ninth Street, New 


Vork. N. Y. 
Lortz, Russell E., 324 West Eighty-fourth eee 9 8 f York, N. X. 
Lutzer, 8 C.. 270 Hewes Street, Brook 3 N. 

Lynch, John À., 310 West Fightcenth Street, New Tork. N. T. 

* 5 R, 411 East Two hundred and second Strect, New 

For 

MeAlevey, John, 416 Linden Avenue., Elizabeth, N. 
McAllister, George H., Hansen Place, Brooklyn A 
McBride, Thomas J., 308 Madison Street, Hobo en, N. J. 

Mec Jaffrey, ete Y.. 39 Vliet Street, Coh ee 

MeCann, William J 115 Vermilyea Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

MeClosky, Scott 8. 4 West One hundred and first Street, New York, 


McCluskey. Joseph R., 168 South Seventh hn Newark, N. Y. 

McCrory, Raymond E, 55 Hanson Place, Brook n n, N. X. 

MeFarland, Francis — 82 West Ninety- ‘second Street, New York, N. X. 

McGoldrich. Francis J., 163 East 8 Street, New York, N. Y. 

McKillop, Owen J., 171 Kent Street, Broo N. X 

Mork, N. ban, 307 West One hundred ey thirteenth Street, New 

ork, > 

MeLean, Charles, jr., 453 Seventy-scyenth Strect. Brooklyn, N. X. 

McLean, James W. 505 West Ono hundred and twenty-fourth Strect, 
New York, N. 7 7 

MeMann, George 1923 Park Avenue. New York, N. Y. 

MeNamara. Richard L., 511 Ovington Avenue, Brooklyn, N Y: 

MeSorley, Frank I., 40 Cedar Street. Brooklyn, N. X. 

Maass, Harry C., 396 Court Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

MacDonald, John R.. 457 West Front Street, "Plainfield, N 

Maglin, Frink tae 209 Church Street, Richmond Hill, Long Fiend: N. L. 

Maley, Joh 1. Howard Place, Brooklyn, N. X. 

Mark, inary i7 336. Waverly Avenue, Newark, N. 

Marts, W Wil Wan“ J., GOL West One hundred and fifteenth Street, New 


Marron, \riliiam H.. 48 Chariton Street, New York, N. Y. 

Martin, John W., 104 Walnut Street, South Manchester, Conn. 

Mason, Joseph K. „ 303 West Seventy-eighth Street, New York, N. Y. 
Matthacus, net A., 18 South Seventh Avenue, Mount Vernon, N. X. 
8 Harold S., 903 East One hundred and fifty-sixth Street, New 


ork 
Metz, Edward R.. 615 Perey srcih Street. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Moyer, Lonis, 1734 White Plains Avenue, New Bhen N 75 
Misel, Lester J., 477 Thirtcenth Street, evens 
Mitchell, Frank Ka 105 Herkimer Street, Broo lyn, N 
Mitchell; Geo Ke a Eastern Avenue, Schenectac A N. v. 
Mitchell, Harold N., 


55 Hanson Place, Ber n, N. Y. 
Murnes, Thepdare I. 636 Sixtleth 8 
Nachsatz James, 1764 Nostrand Pee enh e. H 


-ninth 5 Na York, N. I. 

Naumann, N. 704 5 — , Bayonne, N. J 

phere 8 G., 556 West One hundred and ninety- first Saar New 
or 

Newman, Arthur A., 53 Clinton Place, Newark, N. Soa 

Newman, Samuel J.. 540a Hancock Street, Brooklyn V. 

Richa John A., 04 West One hundred aud fourth sinc New York, 


Noble, Eliswirth R., 255 South Seventh Street, Newark, N 

Nolan, John II., 235 Hemlock Street, Brooklyn. 

pas Le a Edward, 003 West One hundred ‘and thirty- eighth Street, 
New Yor 

Norris, Richani B., 965 Seyentieth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Olmsted. Ray P., 918 Riverside Drive, Trenton, N. J 

O'Neil, Edward F. James Street, Barent Conn. 

3e 1 Louis, 200 West One hundred and ‘nincteenth Street, New 
or 


Owings, Clarence G. 74 Stuyvesant Avenue, Arlington, N. J. 


Oxford, Stephens T., 222 West Fourth Street, New York, N. Y. 

Painter, W cig ie 1 Rector Street, 5 Long Island. N 

Palmer, James Alice Court. Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Pape, Ilerbert . ig ite N. X. 

Parker, James C., 192 Aetna Street, — 1 N. T. 
treet, 


Pros Heights, Trenton, N. J. 
Peterson, Walter A., 117 Arlington n Jersey CNN 
2 Harold M.. 18 Dover Street. Arlington. K. 
Fierpont, Edward L.. 164 West Main Street, 2 Conn. 
Plasirik, Samuel A., 8732 East Sixteenth Street, Bensonburst, N. Y. 
Plant, Robert, STG Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Porter, Arthur E., 894 Brooklyn Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Pritzke r, Abraham N., 127 Mount Vernon Avenue. "Arverne, N: X: 
Progadtzky. Charles P. Winield, Long Island, N. Y. 
Raymond, Dudley E., 60 West Avenue, secon Norwalk, Conn. 
Iten 4905 Robert 20 Lincoln Road, Brooklyn, N. X. 
Reed, Joseph F., 951 Gillies Avenue, North Bergen, N. J. 
Reie lehert, Robert J., 414 Freedom Avenue, Richmond Hill, Long Island, 


keltir, Phillip E., 42 Hubbard Street. Middletown, Conn. 

Redpath, Robert G., 2235 'Tiebout Avenue, Bronx, N. X. 

Rhodes. Newton Ni. 202 West Scventy-fourth Street, New York, N. X. 

Riley, Reginald, 1021 N Avenue. Woodhaven, Long Island, Nite 

Robertson, Silas E., Naval Y. C. A., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

oe hek, Ariton; 533 West ‘Ons bundred and fifty-cighth Street, New 
ork, N 

Rottach, Earnest A., 413 First Avenue, North Pelham, N 4 

Rowbottom, Victor I. 113 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. 

Ryan, John 3 148 Cleveland Street, Orange, N. J. 

Ryan, John E., West Newton, Mass. 

Ryan, Leon P., 111 Waverly Place, New York, N. V. 

Sacken, Abraham II., 466. Fifteenth Strect, Brooklyn. N. Y. 

St. John, William M., 372 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Samuels, David wie mate North Terrace Avenue, Syne Vernon, N. Y. 

Sandler, Nathan, 127 b tare Street, Brooklyn, N N. X. 

Sathin; ‘Joseph II., 2275 t One hundred and thirty-cighth Street, New 
ork, 

Parent Thomas P., 311 West One hundred and second Street, New 
ork 

Saye. Newton T., 329 Hudson Street, Hoboken, N. J. 

Scanlon, John A., 110 West Kighty-fourth Street, New York, Y. 

Schade, Louis, jr., 340 East Forty-second Street, New York, Y 

Schafer. David, 498 Bedford Avenue, Brooklyn, N Be 

Scher, Herman, 358 Nostrand Avenue, Brookiyn, N 

Schloss, Jerome = 171 East Ninety-fifth Street, New “York, N. Y. 

Schmalz, 7 „ 1027 East One hundred and sixty-seventh Street, 

New York, ) 

Schroder, Rudolph T., 243 West Forty-sixth Street, New York, N. V. 

Schutzinér, August, jr., 508 Warwick Street, Brooklyn, N. 

2 ATDP, 555 West One hundred and torty-fourth. Street, New 
or’ 

Seidman, Louis, jr., 721 Driggs Avenue, Brooklyn, N. X. 

Seifter, Charles S., 91 West One hundred and fourteenth Street, New 


York, N. X. 
Shapiro, Israel A., 507 West One hundred and forty-second Street, New 


N. 
Shuster, Carl N , 242 West Seventy-sixth Strect, New York, N. X. 
Seo 5 W. GO West One hundred and twenty-ninth Street, New 
Shute, Edgar G. A.. 430 West Lincoln Avenue, pg no Vernon, N. Y. 
Smith, Kelley C., 2216 Sixth Street, Port Arthur 
Speilman, Marry G., 125 Elbertson Street, Elmhurst, shone Island, N. X. 
Spero, Frank C., 60 Northern Avenue, New York, D 
Spero, Harry D., 60 Northern Avenue. New York. N. *. 
Spegel braham, 1434 Bryant Avenue, New York, N. ate 
Stanley, Harold Ar 107 South Seventh Street, Newark, N. J. 
Stau AF vata tape ys Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Stidolph, Russe @ 


ford Avenue, Brooklyn, N. 
Stix, Richard, 717 ‘South Crescent Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Stone, David, 583 Riverside Drive, New York, N. X. 


Stritmater, Charles, East Paterson, N. J. 

Summers, Louis, 925 Union Avenue, New Yor 

Surman, Aiexander F., 464 ety i Street, Brookiyn, N 

Sweeney, William T., 445 West ifty-seventh $ paos tew Sark, N. T. 
Tauger, David, 982 Ro Place, New Yo: 

Taylo or, Andrew_A., 232 Sherman Avenue, 7 York, N — 

Taylor, Harold Murdock, 174 Grand Street, Jersey City, N N. J. 

Teasdel, Harold C., 532 River Street, Hoboken, N. J. 

Tierney, Joseph, 1 1864 Cornelia Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Topping, J Joseph N., 401 West One hundred and eighteenth Street, New 


Tovell, e W. 433 Park Avenue, Plainfield, N. J. 

Tu , 187 Broadway, New York, N. X. 

Umsted, Charles 8. 275 South Broadway nies: N Y. 

Valfer, Otto A.. 333 p Seventy-ninth Street, New York, N. Y. 

Vanderbeck, George K., 227 Clinton Avenue, Jersey City, N, 

Van Trease, Herman A., Twenty-third Street, Young Men’s Christian 
„ New York, N. X. oe 


aut "Seventy- -third Street, er York, N. I. 


e 669 
Watson, Albert H. 


Weber, William C. 
York, N. T. 
Weeks, "Henry J., 229 Newton Avenue, Astoria. Lon 

Weintrauh, Max J., 89 Sheriff Street, New York, N. 
Welsh, Jobn C, Catskill, N. X. 

Welti. Albert I., 312 State Street, Schenectady. N. Y. 
Wemyss, James M., 66 Forty-second Street, Corona, Long Island, N. X. 
Wenker, Harry M.. 4155 E Avenue, Chicago, III. 

Westrup, cane W.. 1007 Grant Avenne, New York, N. I. 

Wexler, Harry T., 996 Tiffany Street. Bronx, N. Y. 

Wiese, Earnest S., 552 Seventy: seventh Street. Brooklyn, N. X. 
Wilkins, John II., 90 Huron Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


3 N. L. 
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AUGUST 20, 


Willner, Edgar, 14 Mackintosh Street, Long Island City, N. Y. 
Wilson, Arle, 42 Sidney Place, Brooklyn, 
Winter, Joseph, 560 West One hundred and torty-fifth Street, New York, 


Wolf, Wiliam J., 226 Boyden ore ee Ce 


Wolfe, Karlson E., 69 P treet, Brookl 

Monson Edward HÐ., 274 M McDougal treet, Brookl acres o 

Worth, George T., 20 East Thirty-eigħth Street, York, N. = 
Wright, James P., 150 Bay Th rt-toarth Street, New York, N. x. 

we John Armour, 10 . 


nt d Van Sicklen Avenue, Brooklyn, N. X. 
eel Emanuel, 913 Kelly Street, Bronx, N. X. 
wicks John M., 1075 Union Avenue, New 7 York, N. T. 


ORDNANCE INSPECTION. 


Harrison, Ogontz, Pa. 
est One hundred and eighth Street, New 


ork, N. X. 

tones Edward Rasch, 24 West Fifty-seventh ae New York, N. T. 
Ensign W. 8. Snead, 1 — el Place, Montclair, N. 
Abrams, 3 43 Nort Avenue, New Rochelle, N. v. 
Aldrich, Frank P., 70 Front Street, Newark, N. J. 
Allen, haries, Ti ‘207 West 1 Street, New York, N. X. 
Andresen, Walter H 170 North Parkway, East Orange, N. J. 
Appeigate, Alfred W., Seabright, N. J. 

Peter F., ar AA fth Emms Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Barnes, Hyram b. 3 r. 
Beckhorn, Walter gas ar Seventh 1 Newark, Reg 
Borgman, Abraham, 971 Rockaway Avenue, Brooki ap 
Boerke, Harry W., 163 Norman Avenue, Brooklyn, 
Bonn, Herbert 55 306 agen Ge Wechawken, N. J. 


Lieut. A K. M 
ae J. Whitock, 255 


„ 532 West One hundred and kr A 8 Street, New 


„N. 
Chapel, Eugene P., jr., 384 Mountain Avenne, Upper N N. J. 
Clune, George F., 212 "Willoughby ee r NS n N. N. . 
Cohen, Hyman, 10 Hickory Street, New 
Coles, Edgar A., 258 Cottage Street, Rochester, N. ** 
Cooper, Herman, 1122 Forty-fifth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Connor, Leo J., 79 Innis Street, Port Richmond, Staten Island, N. Y. 
Decker, Charles, 150 West One hundred and twenty-ninth Street, N. Y. 


Desmond, Harold C., 52 West One hundred and fifth Street, New York, 
N. X. ee mN 


Dorney, William V., 830 Seventieth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Durkin, William A., 15 Wall Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Emerson, Charles M., 123 Weirfield Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Fischer, William A., Cürnervilie, N. Y. 
Fitzpatrick, Frank E., Redwood City, Cal. 
Flamm, James I., 644 Lafayette * Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Flanagan, Thomas J.. 889 Jeferson Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Franx, Geo 210 Norman Street, Evergreen, Long Island, N. T. 
Fuller, Haro a P. 34 Homestead Park, Newark, N. J. 
Gardner, Leland A., 15 Woodstock Avenue. Rutlaml, Vt. 
Garland, Henry C., 227 St. Anns Avenue, Bronx, New York, N. T. 
Gelshion, Charies, 555 St. Marks Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Gllliatt,. Earl D., Wollaston, Mass. 
Harrison, Ridgely W., 75 Gates 1 Montelair, N. J. 
Hattenberger, Charles, Y. M. C. A., Newark, N. J. 
Holley, Richmond E., ‘Shamoken, Pa. 
James, Herbert T., 307 Seventh Avenue, Newark, N. J. 
Jenson, Otto A., South Lincoln, Mass. 
Jewett, Fred W., 187 Sycamore Street, Rosindale, Mass. 
Kammerer, Paul T., jr., 157 East Forty-sixth Street, New York, N: JL. 
Keane, Byron Thomas, 6005 Fifth Avenue, Astoria, Long Island, N. Y. 
Kennedy, Jobn P., D. 39, Waterville, Me. 
Kiely, Matthew J., 148 ee e Avenue, r Conn. 
Kilday, James II., 21 Florence Street, Malden, 
King, Patrick J., 44 8 Street, Brighton, Sass, 
Kinze, John F., ‘Hyde Park, 
La Bombarde, Wil C., 3 Fanon Street, Nashua, N. II. 
Langlois, Ernest E., Newark, N. J 
Le Moine, H J., 44 Baldwin Street, Newark, N. J. 
MeAleer, John A., 609 Lexington Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
McBride, James Cooper, X. M. C. A., Newark, N. J. 
McCarthy, Patrick „207 Oakwood Avenue. New Brighton, N. J. 
Marshall, Warren S., 56 Richfield Avenue, Buffalo, N. X. 
Mayer, Daniel J., 429 Cortland Street, Belleville, N. 
Meehan, Frank A., 1 Acorn Street, Elmhurst, Long Island, N. Y. 
Mertens, Charles A., 1099 Halsey Street, Brooklyn, N. X. 
Miller, Clarence R., jr.. 39 Van Reppen Avenue, Jersey wit: N. . 
Myck, Edward A., 1117 Seventy-fifth Street, Brookly n, N 1 
Noble, Ralph, 148 Maple Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Norton, Glenn D.. Pontiac, 
Ortel, Fred, 404 Columbia” Street, Union, N. J. 
Peacock, William, jr. 104 Jennings Street, Elmhurst, N. Y. 
Post, Clarence H., 128 Mount Joy Place, New Rochelle, N. J. 
Post, vag J., 874 McDonough Street, inh N. Y. 
Puree, Chris "370 West hee bag? Street, New York, N. Y. 
Redmond, Daus J., Cambridge, Mass. 
Robinson, Russel W., 410 Arsenal Street, Watertown, N. 
an E., 626 West One hundred and thirtytelcbeh Street, New 
yor 
Sargent, e B., 250 West One hundred and third Street, New 
York, N. 
Sauer, William, 129 Second Avenue, Roselle Park, N. 
Schilling, Gustave, 62 Hunter Avenue, Long Island 6185 J. Y. 
Sea ge, V ‘alter J., 45 Crescent Avenue, New Brighton, 
Sheppard, Irving C., 439 Greenwich Avenue. New "Haven, Conn. 
Sheils, John a 28 930 ette Avenue, Brook] 
n Avenue, Brooklyn N. V. 
8 Lowrie Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
1922 wie Avenue, e N. J. 


Wigeins. , Raymond C., 268 Maple Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Wilstach, John. 320 n Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 
Woodhull, Ralph II., 794 Prospect Place, Brooklyn, N. X. 


Valentine, John R., 106 East Fifty-sixth Street, New York, N 
Venino, Otto, jr. Highwood Terrace, Weehawken, N. J. 
ee Clifford A 4 West One hundred and forty-second Strect, 
ew York. k, N. . 
RECRUITING. 
Ensign Harry ner. 1808 Le 790 Ap tera Drive, New 8 N. Y. 
Anderson, Arth 3 ty-first Street, Brooklyn, N. 
Senmon Isador, 1 se — por New York, N. Y. 
Bagley, John D., 1 1 | Strect, New York, 
Beer Raymond er: 218 West on Seventh Stredt, New York, N. T. 


Beye erman, 53 Orient Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Boland, William H., 62 Manhattan Street, New York, N. Y. 

Brad Edward G., 448 Catherine Street, Elizabeth, N. J. 

Brinkley, Thomas 9 — 2 West Ninety-seventh Street, New York, N. Y. 


Bernese. * * Thirty-second Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
James J: 6242 est One hundred and sixteenth Street, 


Corrigan, James J., 706 West Fourth Street, 1 N. J. 
Duffy, Raymond, 500 Third Avenue, New York, Y. 
Dyer, eae P. 315 East 1 Bg hth Street, New York, N. Y. 
stein ein, George, Larchmont, 
Field, 1 Clement, 310 East Seventy- ninth Street, New York, N. Y. 
Field win B., 125 Riverside Drive, New York, 
Flynn, Arthur H., 77 Ithaca Street, Elmhurst, Long Island, N. X. 
French, Robert J., 736 Eugenia Place, Elizabeth, N. J. 
Goldstein, Samuel, 1769 Park Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Hammond, James B., Valhalla, N. V. 
Fans David A., 715 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
ughey, James S., 116 Bryant Avenue, New York, a X. 
Ha enreich, Carl S., 76 Warwick Street, Brooklyn, N. X. 
Henk, Carl W., 1209 Third Street, Rennselaer, N. Y. 
Horn, Lawrence F., 318 Classon Avenue, progra; NY: 
Ibbs, John W., 008“ Mulberry Street, Trenton, N. J. 
Ives, Berham G., 16 South Tenth Street, eos hal ete 80 N. T. 
Kelly, . ï. N pee ¢- hi 1 pat a N.S 1 
ages, y Avenue, ng Island ty, N. Y. 
Kurtz, William, 167 Kelly Street, New York. N. Y. 
Ladd, Arthur S., Be Lincoln Avenue, Brooklyn, N. X. 
Landau, Charles P., 1033 De Kalb Avenue, Eroon n, N. Y. 
L neh, ‘Charles W., 120 Judge Street, B. 
McGovern, James F., 122 ct Park West. Brooklyn. N. T. 
Mandel, Isadore H.. 976 Simpson Street, New York, N. Y. 
Marston, 3 We 12 Sard Road, tara NX, 
Mintz, Leo, 960 K ily Street, New York, N. 
Monaghan, 2 SE 51 Westerlo Street, 5 N 


New 


Mulvany, Augustine J., 5 Madison Avenue, Jerse city, N. J. 
Phil port, Edward V.. B3 North Main Street, Paterson, N. J. 
le, Harry, 215 Bergen Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Redford, Howard F., 16 Giest Place, Orange, N. J. 
Rosenfeld, HANN 674 West One finden kod sixty-first Street, New 


Rothenberg, Milton, 538 West One hundred and 8 sixth Street, New 


Rummell, Henry A., 9915 Iligh Street, Newark, N. 
Schoppmann, Fred 1 Prospect Avenue, Win deid. Long Island, N. X. 
Sherwin. Adlai, 2825 Garfield Street, Broo 
Soden, William F., 302 Lewis Avenue, Brook! lyn, N. ae 
Solomon, Jacob, 740 Riverside Drive, New York, N. 1 
N Azariah M., Forest Hills, Long Island, 
Stenger, Charles M., 322 East One hundred and — — fourth Street, 
New York. N. Y. 
Stern, Charles H., 18 East Ninety-third Street, New York, N. T. 
Stern, David I., 18 East Ninety-third Street, New York, N. Y. 
Stoehr, William J. C. 1702 8 Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Streeter, Charles O., David Bae iy 
Tannenbaum, Samuel 9 Ban Drive, New York, N. Y. 
Van Der Hyde, 8 704 Lexington Avenue. New York, N. X. 
Verbrugge, Albert A., 72 Graham Avenue, 8 a J. 
Walder, John J., 1381 Cr Crotona Ayenue, New York, N. 
Waren John J. 332 East Seventy-ninth Street, New York, N N. T. 
Albert J., 556 West Eighteenth Street, New York, N. Y. 
Grave 879 Hunterdon Street. Newark. N. J. 
Young, Lewis B., 43 West Seventy-fifth Street, New York, N. Y. 
Zinns, Sylvester M., 238 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
ate Paymaster John W. Burgeson, 26 Mulberry Street, Springfield, 


Asst. Paymaster Frederick Dingeldein, 535 East One hundred and thirty- 
eighth Street, New York, N. X. 

Asst. Paymaster Theodore A. Du Bols, 630 West Cumberland Street. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Asst. Paymaster James S. Eadie, 234 Broadway. — N N Y 

Asst. Paymaster Ralph H. 1 198 Hancock Street, Brook] er hale N. 1 

Asst. Paymaster Charles E. . Gorham, 129 Lakeview Avenue, 
Center, Long Island. 

Asst. Paymaster Lester E. Harris, 4916 Champlain Avenue, eck bin 

an, Sig mig Raymond Kaesshaefer, 2021 North Fourth Street, Phila 

elphia, 

Asst. Paymaster James P. Kelley, Towson, Md. 

Asst. Paymaster Henry J. McDonald. 627 Third Street, 8 ot X. 

Asst. Paymaster Walter L. McKee, 45 Ashford Street. Brooklyn, N 

Asst. Paymaster Walter H. Mellor, 262 East Twenty-first Street, bater 
son, 


Asst: Paymaster Samuel R. Moore. 150 Elm Street, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
8 Paymaster Edward J. Murphy, 34 Mongolia Avenue, Jersey City, 


. 
Fe Paymaster William W. Norton, 92 Grove Street, New York, N. Y. 
Asst. Paymaster William Pate, Chicago, III. 
Asst. Paymaster Walter C. Rundle, Jr., 8801 Bay Parkway, New York, 


N. Y; 
Asst. Paymaster Edward J. Talbot, 413 State Street, Brooklyn, N. X. 
Ensign Walter H. Fehskens, 2952 Decatur Avenue, New York, N. X. 
Ensign Edward S. Handy, 128 De Witt Street, Syracuse, N. X. 
Ensign James J. Iloyne, 1908 ETa Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Ensign Ernest L. Jones, 110 Erie Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Ensign Thomas W. Keyes, 261 Linden Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Pay Clerk Ronald ‘Allen, Fulton, N. Y. 
Pay Clerk Robert A. Aubry, 1749 Seventy-third Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Pay Clerk Richard E. Benson, Lansdown, Pa. 
Pay Clerk James C. Biack, 420 West End Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Pay Clerk John W. Brady, 14 Lott Street, Woodhaven, Long Island. 
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Pay Clerk Royal Byron, 129 West Lone Bc Street, New York, N. Y. 


Pay Clerk Robert P. Cafferta, 44 West Eighth Street, New York, N. Y. 
Pay Clerk Charles C. Comerford, 927 Nashville Avenue, New Orleans, La. 
Pay Clerk, John J. Dempsey, 101 Nassau Avenue, Brooklyn, N. X. 

Pay Clerk, Edward J. Feron, 412 Clermont Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

y Clerk Henry T. Hail, 200 North Arlington Avenue, Hast O „N. J. 
Pay Clerk Henry Hendricksen, 986 Manhattan Avenue, Brooklyn, N. X. 
Pay Clerk Otto Henkel, 137 West Forty-fifth Street, New York, N. Y. 
Pay Clerk L. M. Holland, 850 North Fifth Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pay Clerk Walter Juengst, 256 Saratoga Street, Brooklyn, N. X. 

Pay Clerk Walter Lowy, 901 Irvine Street, The Bronx, New York, N. Y. 
Pay Clerk Poter J. McGoldrick, 106 Rutledge Street, reste N. V. 
Pay Clerk Charles T. McManus, 600 West One hundred a sixty-first 

Street, New York, N. Y. 5 
Pay Clerk Gcorge E. Mahon, 189 Claremont Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Pay Clerk Herbert A. Mansfeld, 326 East One hundred and ninety-eighth 

Street. New York, N. Y. i 
Pay Clerk Joseph P. Mulvihill, 80 Erasmus Street, Brooklyn, N. X. 

Pay Clerk George S. Murray, 29 El n Avenue, Nyack, N. Y. 

Pay Clerk John J. Nagle, 403 Grand Boulevard, New York, N. Y. 

Pay Clerk Paul L. Reinhardt, 850 Park Avenue, New York, N. X. 

Pay Clerk Robert H. Spahn, 5 Northern Avenue, New York, N. V. 

Pay Clerk George R. Thomas, 4330 Tracy Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 

Pay Clerk Theodore R. Troy, 2105 Beverly Road, Brookly: N. Y. 

Pay Clerk Waiter J. Wall, 120 Dwight Street, Jersey City, N. J. 

Pay Clerk John T. Welsh, 50 Fort Greene Place, Brooklyn, N. X. 

Pay Clerk Edward A. Woebse, 3021 Heath Avenue, New York, N. X. 

Pay Clerk Louis M. Wolff, 357 East One hundred and nincty-third Street, 
ichintst George L. W. Fowler, Brooklyn, N. ¥ 

Machinist George L. W. Fowler, Broo KNS 

Abraham, Carl, 18 East One hundred and eighth Street, New York, N. Y. 

Abrams, Jacob J., 59 East Ninety-fifth Street, New York, N. Y. 

Ackerman, Edgar E., 1197 Boston Road, The Bronx, New York, N. I. 

Adams, William, jr., Lawrence, Long Island. ‘s 

Adler, Emil, 6 West One hundred and seventh Street, New York, N. Y. 

Allen, John Martin, 285 West One hundred and fiftieth Street, New York, 


. 
Allison, Robert K., 916 Third Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Alper, Samuel, 823 Kelly Street, The Bronx, New York, N. Y. 
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Rodd, Joseph T., 1813 North Mascher Street, Philadelphia, 
Rush, Daniel D., 2116 South Broad Street, id porcine I Pa. 
Loftus, James A. 302 South Balle Avenue, Olyphant, 
Ryan, Charles E., 1524 North Eighteenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sankey, Harry F., 2225 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sargeant, Claude O., Central Y. Fi. C. A., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Schaufler, George, 1224 North Hancock Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Albert. Harry Reuben, 2450 North Twenty-ninth 8 P atime Pa. 
Armstrong, Thomas II., 6025 Locust Street, Philadel 

Pachinger, Frank A., 205 West Shawnee Avenue, Ply N Pa. 
Bacon, Walter II., Bridgeton, N. J. 

tader, Albert, jr.. 2638 Myrtlewood Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rales, John A., 4929 Olive Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Iiallentine, Alex H. D., 2108 Bainbridge Street, gh cha on Pa. 
Burnett. Wm., 730 South Broad Street, Philadel phia, Pa 
Barnett, Thomas A., 416 Prospect Avenue, Scranton, Pa. 
Basse ett, Henry Clay, 1541 South Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bastian, Perey I., 1516 Wolf Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Baxter, John F., 3609 Haverford Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Becker, Charles J., 1812 South Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Becker, Walter C., 1 West Eleventh Street, Wilmington, 
Bender, Irvin RE, 202 REMY Street, Uarrisbu Pa. 
Bentz, M. Colier, 1323 Wolf Street, Philadeip hia, Pa. 
Benson, Lewis H., 1822 South Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bernard, ponte Bon P, 1049 South Clinton Avenue, Trenton, N. J. 
Bethards, Fred Ennis, 91 Adams Strect, Wilmington, Del. 
Betz, John Phillip, jr., 825 Radcliffe Street, Bristol, Pa. 
Bitner, John Hickey, 121 Bast Duval Street, Philadelphia, P: 
Blaney, Charles II., 1828 North Twenty-second Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bloon, Edward, 2224 North Fairhill Street, Philadelphia, F 
Elynn, Roy R., 3345 North Seventeenth Street, Philadelphia, Ta. 
Boardman, Harry C., 5517 Addison Strect, Philadelphi 
Bonuer, Raymond A., 919 South Twenty-second Beer hiladelphia, Pa. 
Bonner, Neil, jr., 2045 Car rpent Street, Philadel 5 
Bornman, Redding C., 1785 — — Nineteenth trect, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Boyle, Frank Joseph, "Coaldale, P. 
Bradley, John Aloysius, 1607 Sn nyder Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Brady, Eugene J., 4201 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hrady, John I., 4424 Pine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Breen, Frederick C., 602 Morgan Street, Dickinson” City, P. 
Brennan, Francis 5 1465 North Felton Street, Philadel hia, 
Brenninger, Raymond L., 1620 North Thirtieth Street, P. adelphta, Pa. 
Brest, George L., 856 South Second St . — Philadelphia, Pa. 
Brill, George W., 39 Henry Street, Palm N. J. 
Britt, James A., 822 East Tloga Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Brooks, Frank Des., eee 1 Saybrook Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bryan, Joseph R., jr. Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bumbanugh, Clarence . 225 East — Street, Gettysburg, Pa. 
Bunnell, James, S., Rast Stroudsburg, P: 
Bush, Harold N., East Stroudsburg, Pa.” 
Butler, James II., Haverford, Pa. 
Byrne, Patrick F 1922 Wolf’ Street, Philadeiphia, Pa, 
Brownlow, Marshall D., 458 East Church bh Street, Elmira, N. T. 
Calgan, Frank J., jr., 2205 North Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Callahan, John A ., 42 North Second Street, Philadel hia, Pa. 
Campbell, omari P., 1218 North Nineteenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Carney, Michael J., 120 Jackson Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Carpenter, William A., 2651 East Ontario Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Carroll, John J., 1829 West Thompson Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Caruplon, John J., 637 Morsie Street, Scranton, Pa. 
Cassidy, Francis, ENA South Bowier Street, Philadelphia, P. 
Cassidy, Lewis V., 1832 North 3 Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cavanaugh, Leo P. 6717 Lalslowe Avenue, Sener phia, Pa. 
Cavell, Fay D., 1726 Wyoming Avenue, Scranton, 
Chapman, Jobn Oswald, 113 Bast Couler Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cherry, Joseph h A., 335 Rector Street, Roxborough, Pa. 
Chure ville, wrence, 2937 Arming Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Clark, Kenneth af 307 Burt Street, Saginaw, Mich. 
Clark, Thomas F., 335 Bast 5 Stteet, NEN York, N. Y. 
Cline, Ha arry Ja 2031 Frazier Street, elphia. Pa. 
Lewis, 623 South Seventeenth Street hitadelphia, Pa, 
Colbert, Charles G., 2082 McKean Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Collingwood, Allan K., 1421 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Collins, William J., 41€ Moore Street, Philadelphia, = 
Collins, Morton, 262 Arizona Avenue, Atlantic City, N 4. 
Collins, William, 2538 South Chadwick Street, P adelphia, Pa. 
Conley, John D., Narberth, Pa. 
Connell, John J., 717 Preston Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Connelly, William, 2106 Summer Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Connolly. John T: 510 North Clinton Street, Trenton, N. J. 
Connor, John A., oun North Broad Street, ‘Philadelphia Pa. 
Connor, William’ A., 1500 Fairmount Avenue, Philadel Iphia, Pa. 
Cook, Charles E., Ir. 322 North Forty-second 28 4 e Pa. 
Cooke, Wilmer W., 1532 South Fifteenth Street, . Pa 
Cornell, Allen B., 725 Vernor Road, Philadelphia. P 
Courtris Re James W. 211 Arthur Avenue, poration. Pa. 
Crane, , 2210 Master Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cravis, 5 11817 North Thirty-second Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Crawford, Edgar Cx oR eee Avenue, Birm nanang Ala. 
Crawford, Thomas L., R. F. D. No. 1, Topeka, Kan 
Cummings, Harold H., 4012 Green Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cunningham, John F, 3 South Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Curley, Edward T. P., 4 Claybourn Street, Milwaukee, W 
Soria goan J., 2119 —.—.— Street. Philadelphia, EA 
Dahi, nnar H., 1048 Seventh Avenue, Oakland, 
Dalley, Daniel D, 5512 Larchwood Avenue, e Pa. 
Daley, Hugh G., 1634 Ritner Street, Philad apais 
Danzenbaker, John E , 4920 Locust Street, P bew Pa. 
Davis, Samuel II., 516 Barbadoes Street, Norristown 
Dean, W. Scott, 850 North Twenty-ninth Street, Paliadel hia, Pa. 
De Less, Anthony E., jr., 2522 South Nineteenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
De Luca, Harry, 625 Catherine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Denney, William F., 4637 Chestnut Street, Phi adelphia, Pa. 
Derham, James P. 239 South Twelfth Street, Phila rey Pa. 
Dietrick, Geor: e P., 1034 Jackson Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Donahue, Pau , 4512 Elm Avenue. Camden, 
Dondero, 8 B., 1435 Ellsworth Street, Phitadetphia, Pa. 
Donnell . 1445 North Howard Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
por ilford E 2016 South Opal Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dou lass, Downs D.. 215 North Creighton Street Philadelphia, Pa. 

55 Charles, TA “Royal Apartments, BoE 

Bun ar, Jacob M., 242 Christian Street, Philade hia, Pa. 
Dunleavy, Thomas J., 2430 West Huntington Street, ‘Philadel pone Pa. 
Dyer, William F., 1105 Montgome Avenue, Philadel phi a, Pa. 
Dysart, Samuel À., 101 East Wyoming Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
5 5 E., 812 South St. Bernard Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Eray E, N., 417 West Horter Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Everi 2250 erie A. AAS North Hancock Street, Philadel hia, Pa. 
Falk, old L. 30.41 North Twenty-first Street, Philade phia, Pa. Pa. 
are: . 5 E., 1333 North Fifty-ninth Street, Sa phies: EX 
Fenton, John L., G14 South itt dete Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Fitzsimmons, James v. „1237 Butler Street. Philadelph Ta. 
Flowers, George W. > ast "1848 Tuli Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Elynu, Lawrence A., 2316 Colorado Strect, Philade pha, Pa. 
Ford, Joseph F., 7236 Grays Avenue, Philadelphia, 
Forrest, Wilbur J., 30 Ritner Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Fox, Benjamin J., 2633 North Second Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Breeds, Herman, 7 New Market eee Philadelp la, Pa. 


Gallen, Leo j aii ane Saath Thirteenth aN e Pa. 
Uadelphia, Pa. 


Gemmell. Robert T., D Leonard Avenue, Camden, N. J. 

Geraghty. Thomas L., 5815 Thomas Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gessner, Herman F., i506 North Twentieth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gibbons, Walter B., 524 North Sixty-third Street, ich a ol Pa. 
Gillespie, Charles, 3527 North Water Street, Philadelphia, 

Glazier, Joseph M., 1 North Hope Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gleckner, Harry J., 2 North Leithgow Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Goebel, George A., 2130 Mifflin Street, Philadelphia. Pa 

Goodman, Edwin C., 908 Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Gough, Irving G., 4524 North Carlisle Street, P ladelphia, Pa. 
Gordy, Charles B, Salisbury, Md 

Gramigna, Paul, 1164 Morton Street, Camden, N. J. 

Grant, William J., 3828 Folsom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Greenber er, Benjamin, 101 Broadway, Scranton, Pa. 

Greenfield, Philip, 2849 North Twenty-ninth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gunner, Samuel, 1809 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hackett, Walter J., 1413 8 Susquehanna Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hagenbach, G zeorge G., 1449 North Fifth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hallaham, Thomas A., 509 Spring Avenue, Noble, Pa 

Haly Theodore E., 225 South Eleventh Street, Philadel hia, Pa. 
Hamill, Joseph R., 1916 East Madison Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hamiliton, Frank S., 2015 North Twenty-second Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hamliton, James S., Glen Olden, Pa. 
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Avaustr 20, 


Hannon, Frank J., jr., 954 North Fiftieth 1 Eisai Pa, 
Harlow, Joseph P., 1315 Fourteenth Ayers toe 
Harris, Abra ham R., 1602 South bag — e 
Harvey, Paul J., 3812 North Eighth Street y 0 PE * 
Hassler, Gilbert II., 5303 Chester * 
Hauck, Sylvester A., jr., Germantown, 
Heines, Otto G., (217 Washington Street, arene 1 

F. D. No. 4, Mount Clem Sa 
0 8 5 pa 211 5 Porter Strect, Philadel sphin Pa Pa. ; 
delphia, Pa “ 


Johnson, Marktes S 1515 75 
Johnson, Leonard, 22 e Rosewood Street, Puneet Pa. 
Johnson, Russell C., 8 Pa. 
Jones, Harry BI cr, 1420 Hurst Strect, Philadelphia, 
Judge, Michael 22 South Thirty-second 8 

Baltimore Avenue, Philadelphia 
A., Ardmore, 


Julian, George . 

Kalenbacher, Joseph „ Pa. 

Kampmann, Robert S.. 731 Land Title Buildi ng, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Karr, Thomas J., 404 40 Parkside Avenue. J Paer e Pa. 
Keating, James, ‘b33 Coplin Darcey Detroit, Mi 

h Broad poet. 


ila delphis, Pa. 


Hip | John II. Ir, 1905 So baat gg e Pa. 
Kelly, Aloysius A., 2581 North. Harold Street, P 

Kelly Harry A., G40 North Twenty-third Street, rde Pa Pa. 
Kelly, Joseph A., 1923 South Eighteenth Street, P N. 

Kelly, John A., 189 North Third Avenue, ange, Ned 

Kelly, John F., 71 Mitchell Place, East 


Kelly, John II., 18 North Twenty-fifth Street, 88 

Kelly, Thomas J.. 874 North Forty-ninth Strect, oa iladeiphia, Pa. 
Walter, 207 North Thirty-fifth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

„ Sylvester E, 2857 North Eighth treet: Philade! phia, Pa. 
Kennedy, Frank B., err 8 — Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Kenworth, William II., = ae Delaware Avenue, Wilmington, Del. 


Keohane, Lawrence 1., n, Pa. 
Keohane, Edward A.. yaa West Thompson b 3 Pa. 


„ Pu. 


Keough, Leo P., 1308 Federal Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

— 87 Hugh. 2137 Oakford Street, Philade' Pa. 

Kiefer, Henry P., 1524 Bast Palmer Street. hia, Pa Pa. 

Kilday, John 2 2510 East Indiana Avenue, LL Crap be — 
Kilroy, James C., 1939 West Lehigh Avenue, Philad vs hia, P: 

Kinsley, Charles W., 5100 Arch Street, Philadel — a. 

Kinslow, Leo E.. 80d Bambrey Street, 2 apa 125 

Kirby, ee E., 5457 Spruce Street, P satie 

Kirby, Allan P., 202 South — Street, Wilkes: soba Pa. 

Kistler, Thomas I, 21 F t Street, East $ 

Klein, Gustay, 2232 Deg road Street, Phitadelphin, 

Koch, William W.. jr., 2056 East panpa Street, Philadel “ee Pa. 
Kochel, Earl W., 1520 North Twelfth Street, Philadelphia, Pa 

Krug, Russell Emmet, 1313 South Fifty-sccond Street, niladeiphia, Pa. 
Kuhn, George J., 1026 North Randolph Strect, Philadelphia, 
Labowits, Morris, 218 North Tenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Lamb, Lester R., 2748 North Twelfth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lang, Lawrence K., 324 8 Avenue, 828 

Larkins, James J., 2382 North Eighteenth Stree phia, Pa 

Larkin, Edward V., 1625 North Eighteenth Street, a Pa. 

Lavin, Thomas F.. 802 South Valley Avenue, Oly 

Levy, Joseph, 2 W Street, Norristowa, | 

Lewis, Frank ©. B. o. 6. Norfolk, Pa. 

Lewis, Isaac, 5 Paik Spelling. Camden. N. J. 

Lind. Frank R., nyder Avenue, Philadelphia, . 

Logan, Charles N. 1201 ain Street, ed apne re Hage 

Loney, Frank R., 1880 Ritner Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lordan, John N., 6602 Greenway Avenue, Phi adelphia. Pa. 

Lowery, Walter E., 1506 Ritner Street, e Pa. 

Lowry, Francis J.. 2 — South Forty-ninth Street. P hiladelphia, Pa. 

Ludes, Leo A., 83961 Lancaster Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 

, 800 West Moyamensing Avenue, Philadel ne eins 
j s L.. 2409 East Sargent Street pag) ac 

M ac Bride. 3 E.. 2237 South Twenty-secon Jetpia, Pa. 

Macht, Walter G., 2318 East Cumberland Street, Philadelphia, 

Mackin, Harold J.. 1882 Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mackin, Edward G., 358 Scott Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

MacLardy, Elmer W., 511 Wes t Tabor Road, Philadelphia, Pa, 

MacReynolds, Wesley W., 132 . — Road, Ardmore, go 

Maginnis, Walter B., 5337 Chester Avenue, Philadeiphia, 

Maguire, Daniel James, 2355 Pierce Street, 8 phia, 5. 

Mahan, Frank J., 35 Tasker Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Maher, Ignatius F., 3724 Baring Street, Phi er Pa. 

Makrausky, Harry, 21700 Seva Avenue, 3 Pa. 

Manley, Thomas €., Wyoming Avenue, Philade Iphia, Pa. 

Mann, Jacob, 2458 North wenty-ninth Street, Philed ete a Roo 

Margerum, Russell C., 745 East Allegheny 5 at adelphia, Pa. 

Martin, John N 116 PI wonte Street, Pittsburg 

Martin, Herbert, 2236 h Sixteenth Street, "Philadelphia, Pa % 

Masterson, William E., 1202 Fourth Avenue, Altoona, Pa. 

Masterson, William P., 1726 South Eighteenth Street, LS Saree fone Pa. 

Medallin, James U., 5446 Haverford Avenue, Philadel hia, 

MeCann, * Joseph E.. 2531 South Mole Street, Philade pais. i. 

McCarnez, James P., 2243 South Sixteenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

McCarthy, John J., 6022 North Thirty-üfth Street, 1 Pa. 

McCloskey, John E., 1515 North Howard Street, Philadel Pa. 

Mec 8 Leo A., North Sty uerth Street, Wheel 38 

McCloskey. Leo P., 830 North Twenty-seventh Street, 3 lelphla, Pa. 

McCourt, Frank P., 1535 Hancock Street, Philadelphia. Pa. 

McCurdy, John B., 1912 Bast Wensley Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

McDermott, Daniel I.. 547 East Chelton Avenue, Germantown, Pa. 

McDevitt, Harry J.. 2052 Morris Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 

McDevitt, Harry, 1734 North Twentieth poe Pa. 

McEldowiey, Phili ot Sed Jones Street, Ingram, Pa. 

McGahren, John 3 Avenue, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

1 8 Connell a 4720 North Broad Street, Philadelphia, 

McGin harles J., 1806 North Mascher Street. Philadelph eg Pa. 

McGrath, John J., 728 1 7 8 Street. 5 Pa. 

McGronan, John, Boao ¢ Christian Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

McGuire, Emmet 206 Prospect Avenue, Scranton Pa. 

McInnis, Albert P 5107 North Fifty-first Street, "Philade Cin P. Pa. 

Melntire, Joseph J; 11 South Thirty-second Street, Philad Pa. 

McKillip, Rufus S.. Bast Landis Avenue, Vineland. N. J. 

MeKece, Ruel S., 861 North Twentieth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

McKnight, Harry J., 1511 North Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


z., 
e e x 


3 South Forty-fourth 
706 Harrison Street, Ae 0 Pn. 
Frederick. Rosemont, Pa. 
Molloy, Jobn A., 2016 Morris Street, N Pa. 
Montgomery, 2 H., Bellefon 
Moore, Edward, 1014 Cross Street, Philade! hia, Pa. 
Moore, Robert $., 1419 Morris Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Metz, Charles I. 2708 East Indiana’ Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mongan, James J., 518 North Thirty-ninth Street Ph adelphia, 
Moon, William È alte 412 South Elmer Avenue, 
Moore, Alan, 09 uth Bighteenth wees ‘Philadelphia, Pa. 
e Pa. 


Pa, 


Yor’ by 

— 8 5 05 ae oh 1 rege "Street, phia Pa cs 
Muschke, Walter ‘orth Second Street, Phil adelphia, Pa. 
Myers, Raymond 6. 110 andre Avenue, Cheltenham, Pa. 

Noonan, Thomas J., 20 West Mahanoy Avenue, e City, Pa. 
Noone, James r 1 911 North . Camden, N. REN 

Pau 


Northrop, Beg Par’ 
ntieth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


O'Brien, Edwa 1834 South Seventeenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
O'Brien, Jobn T., 4130 North Twenty-sixth Street, Philadelph i Pa. 
O'Brien, Michael J., 1304 North Eighteenth Street, Philadel Pa. 
O'Brien, William ae 1834 South Seventeenth Street, Philad pn, Pu. 


O'Connor, | Frank A., 2210 North Thirteenth Street, Philadel a, Rin 
O'Keefe, Charles J., 2514 West Lehigh Avenue, Philadelph: 
O'Malley, John J., League Island Road, fey elphia, mig 
O'Malley. William A., 1840 McKean Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
O'Nelll, Lawrence in 1934 Shamokin Street, Philadeipiia. Pa, 
ONeill. Joseph F., 308 South Mickle Street, Camden, 

Orth, Howard L North Seventeenth Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Otto, William Hen 

Parnes, Abraham 8010 Tehristian Street, er sey hia, Pa. 
Parsons, Edward 2 "520 West State Street, Tr J. 

Patterson, Caleb M., 1149 South Twentieth Streets Philadel hia, Pa. 
Perret, Philomen M, 2236 South Sixty-ninth Leg seh Philadelphia, Pa, 
Peters, Louis B., 49 South Fifth Street, Easton, 

Pleibel, August H., 1944 3 Manmouth Strect, | Phlladetphia, Pa. 
Praissman, Maurice L., 253 Kaighn Avenue, Camden, N. 

Pursell, Harry Ta 16 Geach fty-fourth Street, noada hia, Pa, 
on uigley, Joseph A., 1840 North Twenty-third Street, 2 elpbia, Pa, 


"Donnell, James II., 1104 Sloan Street, Philadelphia. 
Ohl, Joseph 5 3533 North Twenty- third Street, PP hiindeiphia, Pa. 
irk, Joseph A., 1044 Jackson Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Bee John J., Ait Cherry Street, Scranton, Pa. 

erty, James H., 135 New Street, Glenside, Pa. 

Halston, William, 1741 West Vanango Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Rattigan, Harry T., 1904 Monument Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Reardon, william ËP., 1516 South Fifty-third Street, iladelphia, Pa. 
Re 2325 Ellsworth Street, s Philadelphi 


; 60 

Reuss, Charles T., 4411 233 3 
Reutemann, Julius O., 2286 South Nineteenth stn Philadelphia, Ta, 
Reuteman, Marion aur Baay 9 Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Reyer, Hugo, Ronte Box 84, Coll; poy, 
Reynolds, Verner M. Booth h Kistler Sa og East 1 Pa. 
3 1 aan OZIL Carpente Street Phtinge iphia, P 

oads, Samue r ‘arpenter Stree eiphia, Pa. 
Thosds: Sias Somerton, whtladelphia, Pa, paS 
Ridley, John L., Hotel Walton, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Riley, Charles È., 2442 West fatto Farad Avenue, teak vg hia, Pa. 
Riley, Earl A.. 3748 North Marshall Street, Rae ran 
Ritter, John Wilson, — South N eighth Street. Philadelphia, Pa, 
Rettig, Richard W., M. C. A., Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Roberts, Joseph C., 1420 Porter Street, Philadel ome pami, 
Roche, Thomas SAG Ir. 212 Gowen“ Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Rohrheimer, Calman Lorraine Motel, Potiadelpita, Pa. 
Root, Rose K. 3058 North Ninth Street; Philadel — a zs 
Rosenblatt, Ester, 218 West Second Street, Ch 
8 Seaton, 3840 Cambridge Street, | Philadel hia, Pa. 
Rudolph, Ralph O 5 Spruce Street. Pa. 
Ponte ract, resthy — 220 Wendover R ° Pitladetphia, Pa. 
Potter, Robert E.. Kimbei Hotel, Springfield. ass. 
Pound, William T, 816 South Bernard Street, aaa aoibhin, Pa. 
Povey, William J., 2455 Frankford Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Powell, Arthur A., 405 Mount 1 8 Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Schell, Albert W., 1730 Landtitle Building, Philadelphia Pa. 
Scott, Wesley E., 2343 South Carlisle Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Search, Edmond W., 216 mate erhard Avenue, Collin ood, N. J. 
Seidenberg, Hamis 347 Snyder Faby teed Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sheridan, Thomas A., 5719 Malcolm Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sherman, William B., 127 North Parkside Avenue, Chicago, UL 
Shields, James F., 2115 Christian Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sliverman, Soloman, 75 Brown Street, Bast Stroudsburg, Pa. 
Smiler, porot, Rii North Bighth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Smith, John 6201 Westminster Avenue, Phi adeiphia, Pa. 
Smith, 2 W. itis Arch Street, Philadelphia 
Smith, Thomas P., 3177 East Thompson Street 1 8 0 Pa. 
Solan, Leon F., 46 South Olden Avenue, Trenton, N. 5 
Solomon, George, 1121 West Tioga Street, Philadelp hia, 


rge: 
. Edward T., 755 South Twenty-second Street, Philadelphia, 


Spitzer, Hugo V., 2350 North Twenty-ninth Street, 5 Pa. 
460 Franklin Street, Elmira, N. 
"Banger, Pa. 


Stannert, Lawrence A.. 
Steinmetz, Charles N., 
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; hur, 5015 North Eleventh Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Durham, Walter Kremmer, 1050 South Paxon Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Stern’ award N. 479 Fourteenth Avenue, San Francisco, Cl. Flato, Harold, 170 East Ninety-fifth Street, New York, N. Y. 
Stern, Morris, 1102 North Fortieth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. W ames P., Young Men's Christian Association, Trenton, 
okes, Earle, 1818 South Taylor ee = angen , Pa. 
Btouck, Calvin P., 1404 Third Stree Alt : Gruber, Philip, 2301 South Fifth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Streck, Wiiliam I., 2338 North Fairhill Strect, Philadelphia, Pa. me McGinn, James C., 4942 Larchwood Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Stickey, Jobn A.. 428 Linden Avenue, Riverton, N. J. Miles, Wilbur R., 4513 North Seventeenth Street, Ph ladelphia, Pa. 
Sturat, Walter, Red Butte, Mont. Munnie, William. W. 231 South Connecticut Avenuc, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Sullivan, John J., 530 Elm Street, Scranton, Pa. Noonan, Robert W., 10 Wilson Street, Lambertville, N. J. 
Sutter, Edgar E., 8 South Forty-sixth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Penniman, John F., 613 Lenox Street, Baltimore, Md. 
Talley, Raiph W., 1330 Market Street, Wilmington, Del. 2 8 Albert M.. 1631 North Thirty-third Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Taylor, John W., 424 Howard Avenue, Altoona, Pa. Zahn, George B., 203 Sumac Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
OTN tee a PEO are reg a wore n an. 
omas, George u roa adelphia, Gram, Ha 1239 South S t 
525 hila $ „ try, 12 u eventeenth Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 
33 ner ei 8441 * — — 5 Gele kin, Pa * Halpin, James F., 1939 Judson Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Thornton. Elmer W., 1955 North Front Street, e Pa, COMMANDANT’S OFFICE. 
Tierney, Thomas A., 301 Stone Avenue, Scranton Montieth, James C., 1440 Etting Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Tobelman, Herman B., 2009 South Twentieth Street, . Pa. YARD PHOTOGRAPHER * 
Tock, Charles M., 4923 Chancellor Street, Philadelphia, P. = 
Tomlinson, William W., Central Y. M. C. A., Philadelphia, Pa. Carlin, Thomas P., Elkins Park, Pa. 


Topkis, Emile V., 2302 Boulevard, Wilmington Hammer, Benjamin, 435 South Fifty-seventh Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


1 Philadel, King, Berna: 3714 Fairmount Avenue, ope gy igs 
Travis, FCC “Bireet, phis, Pa. | O'Malley, John A., 127 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Tress, Edward es 1325 Bowen Fifth $ Street, Philadelphia, Pa. YARD PRINTING OFFICE. 


Turner, James J., 2228 North Fifteenth Street, Philadel hia, P 5 7 
Untermahe, Charles Fo, 4033 Fairmount Avenue, Philadelphia Pa, 45 Bens Bar sat FUE tinct Eau Peano, 1 Pa. 


Vierling, Albert H., 714 West Venago Street, Phila — . Í Digrazia, Fred, 628 Greenwich Street, San Lied Cal 
vaken Nobert K. 31 East Linn Street, Bel ietonte, Pa. Duane, fames 'J., 2217 South Carlisle Street, 1 B Pa, 
Walker, Robert Belle — a. Healy, John A. 1731 Wolf Street, Philadelph 

Walsh, Vincent A, 11 East Lehigh Avenue, n Pa. Ludlow. John P. 933 North F Forty = hitadetphia, Pa. 
Walton, Russell 8. 27 Fourth Street, Strouds' ‘$ Miller, Wesley 1 R., 2822 North orty second P del 
Wals, Elmer F., 1841 McKeen Street, Philadelphia, Pa. P Prim, Donald E., 5006 Market Street, Philadelphia, Boyin 
Warrick, David, Main Biroct, Stroma Fa- Shalit, Leon, 1534 North Twelfth Street, Philadelphia Pa. 
Weber, Rudolph F., 1921 Lehigh Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. Townsend, Horace, 729 North Forty- -first Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Wendt, Frane s 8. gu Richmond — Philad phia, Pa. INSPECTION OF COAL, 


ome Michael L., J. 
McDermott, Th 


Williams, John A., jr, 5126 Spruce Street. Philadelphia, Pa .% V 

nar PAS 15 YARD POST OFFICE. 

y eo S rth Nin teenth ladelphia, PA. 

Winter George . D1 10 No Noel, Philadelphia, Pa. MeDonald, Joseph A., 1340 Stevencar Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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olf, Clarence Prairie, Dietrick Emil, 2932 Reed Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wolf. Frank, jr., 5213 Locust Street, Philadelphia, Pa. I Jacobs, Lewis H., 546 Noble Sete 3 re. 
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Woodward, William N. 15 washington Avenu ae N. J. Lynch, John R., 1146 Free Street, Philadeip! 
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OFFICE OF PUBLIC WORKS OFFICER. i 5 — © ae S OFFICE; 
Anderer, Albert A., 2419 Germantown Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 5 s Sanon 
Heilig, Jane T., 3622 North Camac Street, Pänadelphia, På Dealy, John E., 8619 Fairmont Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ryan, John W., 5837 Pine Street, Se Dixon, Allen S., 5103 North Fairhill Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Costen, Mark f., Princess, Md. AE fo arth 8 ‘Phila Pi NAVAL AIRCRAFT FACTORY, 
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Hammell, Ward, 217 North 8 3 Atlantic City, N. Anderson, H TAE A E, fos 4048 Swanson eae ee — a. Pa. 
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Costello, Paul Vee gui a e Aripah Phila hija, Pa. Kenney, William "Alo jus, 544 North Rebecca A Seranton, Pa, 
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Frier, Thomas H. Ji, 5081 —— Street, Philadelp Pa. McAleese, John J. jr., 3813 Olive Street, 5 Pa. 
Gauger, 3 r., Conshohocken, Pa. 1 Henry S., 4823 A Street, Philadelphia, 
Greenspan, M 75 Peoples Trust Siret al Philadel * Miller, E., 132 West Mount Airy oe ä Pa. 
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Heron, John, 2120 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Neville, Joseph B., 1012 Myrtle Street, Scran —.— Pa. 
Johnston, —.—.— E., 2307 Christian Street, Se Pa, 5 N i 117 Ontario Street, Lockport, N. Y. 
Lazaru ras Je L., 2347 North Park, eee Pugh, Harry da Sixteenth Street, Scranton, Pa. 
Marshal C., 5042 Spruce Street, Ph phis, Pa = Regan, Paul J., 144 South Rebecca Street, Scranton 
O'Reilly, Pi F., 951 North or Street, Philadelphia, Pa, Rittenhouse, Walter F., 2603 North eee Street, Pitladelphia, Pa. 
Perper, Frank M., 3034 Clifford S Philadelphia, Pa. Sanchagrin, Thomas J., 80 North Medford, Hillside, Mass. 
Rosenberg, Alexis, 2347 Park 3 hiladelphia, la, Pa. Schulthels, RRE G., 3337 North Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rosenberg, Jules H, 877 North Forty first iadeiphia, Philadelphia, Pa. Stevenson, John F. 8 Soraa Street, in eere Pa. 
Rounick, Max, 3036 West Berks Street, Phila Strickler, Howard 6. 60 North Thirty-second Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
Tarter, Perry. A., 420 Morrow Avenue, Carne Taylor, Harry E., 148137 Nowth Twelfth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Van Ballen, Richard, 1417 Euclid pty To Philadelphia, Pa, Thompson, John E., 2817 Oxford Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lewis, Samuel, 819 Green Street, Rea ae Aa Ward, Thomas F., $08 Kidder Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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Miller, Frank R., 2805 North Ninth Street, Philadeiphin, Pa, 
HULL DIVISION, 
Becker, Otto 3 216 North Wanamaker Street, 3 Pa. 


GEXERAL STOREKEEPER. 
Chatham, Elmer A., Plainfield, N. J. 
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AUGUST 20, 


CHAPLAIN OF THE YARD, 
Schamber, Alvin A., Meridian, Miss. 


SUPPLY OFFICER, 


Bailey, Edward F., Berlin. Md. 
Beeman, Russell Clair, 521 Seventh Avenue, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Breen, Alfred E., 602 Morgan Street, Dickson, Pa. 
Brennan, William F., 5460 Roberts Avenue, Oakland, Cal. 
Brust, Arthur J., Taylorsville, Ohio. 
Dunn, Francis J. E., 445 Carteral Street, Camden, N. J. 
Fair, Bonford, 1114 South Burdick Street, Kalamazoo, 
Garrett, Howel J., Forest Home, Ala, 
Gibbon, John F., Arthur, III. 
Gibson, Paul L., 120 North Charlotte Street, Lancaster, Pa. 
Gibson; Russell L., South Holland, Ill. 
Hannan, Russell H., Huntington, W. Va. 
Harvey, Benjamin G., Franklin, Kaus. 
Hawkins, Maurice G., Rushville, III. 
Highbarger, Carroll C., Media, Pa. 
Kelliker, Ralph II., 6715 Clinton Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Kreis, Edmund F., Terrill, Iowa. 
Marcussen, Victor B., 1023 Washington Street, Hoboken, N. J. 
Nelson, Julius C., Kingsville, Ohio. 
Paterson, William F., Portland, Oreg. 
Phillips, Georgo W., Warren, III. 
Pyle, Cortis M., Conway, Ark. 
Rosenberg, Max, 621 South Second Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Schell, Charles F., 5319 Callowhill Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Stainecker, Sebron C., Broxton, Ga. 
Steiner, Ralph W., 932 St. John Street, Allentown, Pa. 7 
Swartwood, Robert E., Martamores, Pa. 
Wall, Aloysius L., 63 East Walnut Lane, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Walter, John C., Eufaula, Ala. 
Young, Grant U., 518 Fells Avenue, Ottumwa, Iowa. 
COST INSPECTION, 
Asst. Paymaster F. F. Jones, Swarthmore, Pa. 
Asst. Paymaster S. Z. Hall, 24 Divinity Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Asst. Paymaster D. P. Clark, 145 West Seymour Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Asst. Paymaster W. C, Williamson, Seventh Street and Chelton Avenue, 
Norristown, Pa. 
Asst. Paymaster P. A. Hunter, Norristown, Pa. 
cigs 5 R. L. Bitzer, 3523 North Sixteenth Street, Philadel- 
phia, La. 8 


Asst. Paymaster E. C. Grimley, 331 Penn Street, Camden, N. J. 


Mich. 


Buddy, Herman J., 4224 Westminster Avenue, gp heey Pa. 
Smith, Clarence II., 2335 Pennsylvania Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


N. J. 
Merrill, Kenneth G., 5540 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


rie, Pa. 
Gormley, Maurice F., 2348 Wallace Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Coryell, William J., 1261 North Fifty-eighth Stree Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cropper. nepa H., 1712 South Sixteenth Street, Phil Pa. 
A , Earl J., 220 South Forty-sixth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
num 


Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Trenton, N. J. 
Nelville Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
McLaughlin, Geo .. 72 Spring Street, Trenton, N. J. 
Mingle, Eimer, 1 East Tioga Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Myers, eg R., 400 Colwyn Avenue, cawn > 
Lee, William P., 3520 North Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Clark, Arthur D., jr., 22 Keystone Avenue, Upper Darby, Pa. 
R., 2560 North 1 Street. eee e Pa. 
treet, Philadelphia. 
treet, Philadelphia, Pa. 
elphia, Pa. 
Spiecker, Anthony B., 412 Diamond Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


White, Henry T., 3901 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Haeffner, William B., 2426 West Gordon Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
nter Street, Fhnadeiphis, Fa- 
sd ladelphia, Pa. 
Chuirco, Alfred, 1616 Christian Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Duke, Lee E., 5440 Walnut Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Goforth, William II., 4544 North Thirteenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Grove, William M., Red Lion, Pa. 

Washington, George L., 227 Copper Street, Woodbury, N. J. 

Walker, Ralph P., 235 Hampden Avenue, Narberth, Pa. 

Van Pelt, David, 43 Gowen Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dietrick, Howard W., 510 East Fourth Street, Bloomsburg, Pa. 
Balfour, Alexander, 233 East Pean Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Steinmetz, John W., 5417 North Front Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Fritz, Harry K., 4948 North Tenth Street, tN Se Pa. 
Stevenson, George 2d, 416 Stafford Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sokolove, George A., 1039 Wolf Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Traugott, William R., 700 McBride Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Carroll, William Raymond, 1614 Willington Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Schulz, Leon N., 3030 Provost Tower, pci ai Pa. 

¥hawkey, Robert J., Hotel Walton, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Bennis, David A., 641 East Chelten Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Loomis, Arthur R., 74 Columbia Avenue, Rochester, N. X. 

Cashman, John J., 1944 South Twenty-third Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Long, Wilmer E., Bryn aa Pa. 

Pennington, Raymond G., 100 Walnut Street, Colwyn, Pa. 


hia, Pa. 
Dickinson, Herbert G., 1411 North Felton Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


McErlane, Thomas J., $14 Tulip Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Grubb, Malcolm N. Churchtown, Pa. 
Smith, Charles D., 502 East Broad Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Meginnis, Edward C. 211 East Franklin Street, W on, 

Wildbrett, Ernest, Hotel Adelphia, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Reateld, Perey M3810 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. eue p 
$ ne, University of Pennsylvania, Philade a, Pa. 

Murphy, Emmor C., 827 Monroe Street, Wilmington, 1 nee 


P., 11 Washington Street, Mount Holly, N. J. 

ward A., 335 Trevor Lane, Cynwyd, Pa. 

Gould, Charles, 3011 West Berks Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jaffin, John, 111 North Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Faust, Clyde R., yet yee 
83 indsor Square, Pa. 

Levin, David, 2444 East Indiana Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Smith, Charles B., 712 Union Street, Philadel hia, Pa. 

McCave, Michael J., 1703 North Fifty-second Rtrect. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rudner, Louis, 715 South Clifton Avenue, Trenton, N. J. 

McGovern, James F., 2314 Fitzwater Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Kellar, Jessie D., Berwyn, Pa. 

Rausch, Oscar E., Pine Grove, Pa. 

Newkirk, Earl S., Pittman, N. J. 

Charles, jr., 416 Church Lane, Philadelphia 


Braun, William H., 1225 a 


Tree Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Signarowitz, Eugene 
Rex, John Q., 1 Pa. 
David, 2611 South Darien Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cook, Harry F., Spring City, Pa. 
, Earl R., 3700 d Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ebbert, Cornelius J., 729 Main Street, Wheeling, W. Va. 
Wilson, Franklin H., jr., 812 North Forty-first Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Walton, Howard W., 6607 North Thirteenth Street, Philadel hia, Pa. 
Rohlfs, Walter M., 5330 North Twelfth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Nielsen, Albert C., 401 North Fortieth Street, Philadel hia. Pa. 
bert, George L., 630 East Hilton Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hart, Percy, 6124 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Zollper, Kenneth J., 912 Elm Street, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Weller, Stuart E., eee: Pa. 3 
Walters, Frank G., 2111 South Edgewood Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Stagg, Joseph H., 151 West Avenue, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Pitzer, James A., New Wilmington, Pa. 
Miller, Paul C., Johnstown, Pa. 
Lowry, Harvey A., 5303 Stanton Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Jeronimus, Charles D., Duluth, Minn. 
Johns, Cyrus N., Moulsex, Pa. 
Kerney, James P., 7245 Lexington Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Lorenz, Theodore E., Torrington, Conn. 
James. Raymond E., 4448 Lexington Avenue, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Hill, Harold W., 58 South Hermitage Avenue, Trenton, N. J. 
Harris, Joseph R., 1617 Bennett Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Goodman. Samuel, 433 New Street, South Bethichem, Pa. 
Grose, William J., 645 Bryson Street, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Elliott, David L., 817 Jones Avenue, Braddock, Pa. 
Dunlea, William P., 1320 Oak Hill Avenue, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Carrington, Stanley M., 188 Boggs Avenue, Pittsburgh, La. 
Breslin, Joseph A., 2001 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Beattie, James W., 821 Jenny Lind Street, McKeesport, Pa. 
Bardon, Earl P., 2217 West Oakdale Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Armstrong, John K., Oakmont, Pa. 
Alemi, Lawrence G., 1010 South Fourth Street. Camden, N. J. 
Crowley, Robert, 1391 Madison Avenue, New York, N. 
Dey, Russell P., 43 Colonial Avenue, Trenton, N. J. 
Rohn, Harold II., Kutztown, Pa. x 
Sturtevant, Benjamin J., 1736 G Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
Turner. William J., 212 Glen Avenue, Canonsburg, Pa. 
Robb, Wiliam K., Phoenixville, Pa. 
Woodruff, Leon D.. Bridgeton, N. J. 
Tracy, Robert J., 323 West Logan Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Smith, Sanford, 1504 East Fifty-third Street, Chicago, III. 
Smyth, Raymond W. 15 Elmwood Avenue, Cambridge, Mass. 
Morris, Walter A., 3404 Schaefer Street Mount Lebanon, Pa. 
McCloskey, James H., 901 North Fifty-third Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


1918. ; 
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McGown, Thomas A., 33 East School Street, ia E Pa. 
8 Eward J., 4083 Keyser Street, Philadelphia 

Walsh, Benjamin H, 106 South ps -eighth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Smith, Alonzo M., Atlantie City, N. 

McHugh, John J., 1433 North Twentieth Street, Sere ore Pa. 
Sharp, Granville, 934 East Twelfth Street, Los Angeles, 

Roche, Paul J., Bangor, Pa. 

Mengers, Charies A., 408 M Street NW., Washington, = E. 
Mansmann, John R., 3439 Reed Street, Philadelphia, Fa. 

Maxey, Ray E., Latrobe. Pa. 

Wilson, Raymond F., 1427 East Montgomery Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Smith, Lamont, Lock Haven, Pa. 

Harbrecht, William ee Buffalo, N. Y. 

Habenstreet, Charles 3036 North Franklin Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Allen, William, 4345 North Marshall Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 

Hubble, Walter, Ketchigan, Ala. 

Hanna, Howard E., Devon, Pa. 

Huf, Ellsworth, Hartford City, Ma. 

Crank, Russell E., 2500 West er 3 Philadelphia, Pa, 
Lesher, John G., 3800 Lauriston Street, P hiladelphia Pa, 

Carlson, Edward, 348 Forty-eighth Street, Brooklyn, N. X. 
Longbottom, John M.. Chester, Pa. 

Fitzharris, Simon J., Kensington, Conn. 

Pinkerton, Frank A., West Chester, Pa. 

Jones, William F., 3022 Agate Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Jononim, ate „ Braddock, Pa. 
Lewis, Ralph L 3 1 0 Pa. 
Lee, Pola W., 2 


Jones, James H., 1925 Lorin Twentieth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Connelly, Joseph F., Donora, Pa. 
Cleary, Aar det. A. 1241 Jackson Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Clark, Benjamin A. 4629 Hazel Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dalmasse, John H., 1629 Wyoming Avenue, Ihila elphia, Pa. 
Cannon, James V., 2164 East Yor Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Garrison, Charles Vis e Park, N J. 
son, Haro er, 
Coombs, Wilasa TE DIT Commeree Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Di 5 vara. 6. e age hia, Pa. 
eckson, Edwar 4 nkfo e 
8 aera as KAA 55 3 Avenue, Philadelphia, 
uncan, Richard E.. Se rad st 
Pn Ran he er 3 901 and Street, e Pa, 
Callahan, Francis joucester, N. 
Feeney, Frank, iF, 708 South Fifty-second Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Š kaine —5 4498 an Street, Reading, P. 
mit a 5 ruce ee 
Gibney, Albert T.. 816 pras Moss Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Ewald, Louis P., Louisvilie A 
Peters, Jobn L., Brownsville Junction, Me. . 
Rochatel 7 8 U. 246 Main 8 5 
ochstein, Da vic n v 
Prio; Charles N., 620 East One bundred and — Street, New 


ork, N. x. 
Rida, Stanley J., 834 York Street, Newport, Ky. 
CENSORSHIP AND . 


Lieut. . 2 g.) F. M. Gardner, Cape May, 
Ensign Adams, Germantown, P Philadelphi a, Pa. 

Ensign L. E: Callahan, 313 South Broad Steet. sk he ray ge Pa. 
Ensign F. Chandler, 5211 Drexel Road, Philadelphia, 

Ensign C. K. Doolittle. RITE Pine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ensign J. E. Lamplugh, 5312 Osage Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ensign J. 55 Lynch, 2208 West Columbia Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Ensign J. Van Horn, 5127 ie 3 Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ensign A. D. Yocum, Ridle, 

Ensign J. Kasberger, 1901 ERA Road, 5 h, sie 

Ensign H. 8 Kreissel, 41 sae Street, Cape May 

ard mbush, Arthur L.. 2524 South Eighteenth 3 “philadelphia, 


Pongh William A., jr., Detroit, Mich. 

Stakely, Henry C., 2917 Thirteenth Street pba . D. C. 
Prizer, Howard D., 4218 Pine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Parke, Lucian, 1421 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

O'Neill, Harry J. J., 2223 South Twenty-second Street, EAA ee Pa. 
Murphy, Howard W. 767 North Forty-üfth Street, Philadelphia, P. 
Warren, James F., 4627 Locust Stree 1 hia, Pa. 

O'Brien, Edward J., 2128 North Twenty-cighth Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Holan, Stuart C, Lakew N. J. 

Guerin, Charles L.. 2214 South Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Komp, Louis P., 15 West Oxford Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Morrison, John W., 3505 Race Strect, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Green, John E., 1702 Meadow Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Du Bois, Robert W., jr., Port Norris, N. J. 

Friedman, Harry B., 1317 Northeast nectar Prien cape Pa. 
Gallagher, Charles L., 1214 French Street, W Del. 
Rommel, Albert L., 3011 Reduer 1 ; Palade 5 5 . Pa. 
Morrissey, James T. 1035 Crease S phia, Pa. nf 

Jeffries, ter N., Narberth, Pa. 

Mclivain, Cornelius G., 6934 Tulip Street. he sg e Pa. 
Mitchell, Ferris W., 803 Barclay t. Chester. 

Jacoby, Lisle W., 1416 Euclid Avenue, Philadelphia, 7 Pa. 

Kinkaid, Purdy A., Avoca, N. 

Kirsch, Karl, 1302 8 Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


INTELLIGENCE, 


Silver, Wulard. 3134 Whitehorne Road. Cleveland, pcan 
Cromwell, Eaton, 1721 Locust Street, Philadel phia, P: 
Montague, Joseph J., 2505 Oakdale Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Keeley, Charles F., $25 Belgrade Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Harris, Walter C., 3211 Columbia Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
pally ‘William II., 1112 Jackson Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Carey, John V., 921 North Forty-third Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
2 plegate, James R. Dunlap Hotel, Atlantic City, N. 
Pierce, Roy W., 2626 North Seventh Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


NAVAL HOME. 


Haverstock, R. Di 3121 West Cumberland Pheer Philadelphia; Pa. 
4819 Greenway Avenue, Philadelph hia, P 


Grimen J; SE y 

Morr 1 5 2307 Lombard Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

22 7 kaipa 3 4726 North Camac Street, P iladelphia, 15 
Laws, J. 12 South Providence Avenue, iG eae City, N. J. 


Cain, J. F, 2629 Earp Street, Philadelphia, P 


SUPPLY DEPARTMENT, PIER 19, 


Pay Clerk C. A. Keegan. 233 North Eighteenth Street, Philadel P: 
A., 107 Rochel: Avenue, Philade Iphia, Pa. Wis ER 


Benes, 
Bruce, J. H. 1420 Hearst Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Buchanan, | II. S. F. 108 West Mount seipi Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Byrd, H. P 3909 Š ruce Street, Philad 
Clements, L. D., Tr, Street, Philatelp 3 


Cole, F. J. Elkins Pa 

Cross, J. S. 236 South bitty- first Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Darcey, J. S, sdowne Avenue, Philadelp „ Pa. 
Dempsey, H, ay 2121 Parrish Street, Philadelphi: Pa. 

Devlin, J. J. 1203 W West Susquehanna Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Dungey. W. oe North Fifteenth Street, Philadel N Pa, 
Evered, £: R., 1711 Broadway, ee N. 7. 


Foley, 


F; x. S 708 North Nnt iaith Street, Pd hia, Pa. 
Gahan, aE oy 


Halpin, J. Pa. 
Harmar, A. 11 55 Cricket Avenue, Ardmore. Pa. 
Jeter, A. A. 520 Noth Clayton b. Wii — song 
Kalom, . 1 


Pa. 

Kramer, A. L., 483 Willoughby Avenue Brooklyn, N. T. 

W. in bot arch Iphia, Pa. 

La \ Master, Ë. a, Ba A0 2415 N Avenue. Lausdowne, Pa Eee ak 
Pau ort enty-second Street, Philadelphia, 

ie D. B. 204 avert Rittenhouse Eye Philadelphia, Pa. = 


pre E Pa. 
„3424 Noren Thirty-third Street, bes af aa Pa. 
üack, Is. 209 South Thirty-fifth Street, Camden J. 
McClements, sx 828 Wyncbiddle Avenue, Pittsbu rgh, "Pa. 
Merscher, J. 1 4635 North Thirteenth Street, Philadelphia, Pn. 
Nolan, Thomas, 2425 South Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ohbner, R. M., 354 West First Street, Dayton, Ohio. 
W. H., 5527 Germantown Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Peck, W. D., 5 — — Pa. 
Preston, O. Ra 40 Doubleday Strect, Binghampton, N. X. 
uinn, II. S., Crum 
p. E. W. F , Tuckerton, daar Hi 
Scheele, H. G., 100 North iiin Beet Martins Ferry, Ohio. 
Sistare, W. K. Springfield, M 
1949 South Twenty. -third Strect, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Townsend. ¥ A, W., Wawa, Pa. 
729 North Forty-first Street, ee Pa. 
„3519 Forbes Street, Pittsburgh, P: 
RECRUITING STATIONS. 
Kuenzel, William P., 1 North Lawrence Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
sel, Howard N., 216 West Southern Avenue, South Williamsport, Pa. 
Clements, Edwin J; 2086 South Cleveland Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Emley, Leon W., jr. ., Allentown, N. 
Hep Harrison os Pine’ g Avenue, Fresno, cet 


Pa. 
ywood Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Will, Paul, 721 North Forty-first Street. 3 ie Pa. 


b 
Wallach, ‘Morris, 518 South et sevene Net t, edle. Pa. 
Lefferts, Lewis II., 413 Market Stree ad get bere Del. 

Seppy, Louis, 1512 South Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Beavers, Louis T., . South Third Street, Camden, N. J. - 
McGonigle, Samuel J „ 5850 Larchwood Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Tromp, Roland P., 529 8 Street, Norristown, Pa. 

Reckefus, Howard. J., 2603 istian Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Campbell, Bernard Te 1528 2 — Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cropper, Samuel H., 1036 South Frazier Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


DISTRICT HEADQUARTERS. 
Ant c Meat N. Goldsmith, Fortieth and Girard Avenue, Philadel- 


Asst. ‘Pa; 5 M. C. Hirshorn, 2512 South Garnet Street, Philadel- 
an E Paymaster W. R. Littleton, 1819 North Thirty-third Street, Phila- 


2 g A. H, Cooper, 2115 Ritner Street, Philadel hia, Pa. 
Eri Paymaster R. F. De Frain, 4427 Richmond Street, Philadelphia, 


Asst. Paymaster W. A, Foote, 3829 Powelton Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
8 5 W. W. Harmar, 133 Willow Grove Avenue, hiladel- 


kee ee F. M. Powers, 5826 8 Street, — Pa. 
. ia, a. 


rth, 
enty 2 Street, Philadel hia, 
Dace Girard Avenue Philadelphia, Pa. P ra 
EC Rogers, 6416 North Eighteenth Street, Philadel- 


Pay Clerk A. Morton, 1816 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pay Clerk J. F. C r, 243 South Fortieth Street, 5 Pa. 
Pay Clerk 15 P. Daly, , 4434 ag Street, Philadelphi 

Pay Clerk W. 8. Fred, 750 North Nineteenth Street, Phliadeiphia, Pa. 
Pay Clerk €. W. Fried, 3916 Manayunk Avenne, Philadelph Pa. 

Pay Clerk Č. W. Miltenberger, 4827 Lauriston Avenue, Pehindel tia, re 
Pay Clerk C, A. Sieck, Lawnton and Chelten Ay enues, Philadelphia, Pa. 


North 
Joyner, oiam. 825 Ray Ng Street, San F 

Hart, Everett, Visalia 

Lusby, John R., jr., . 987 Delmar Street, Pasadena, Cal 

Bemman, Walter Fo 839 North Twenty- -sixth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Kline, Herbert W., 100 North Second Street, Darb 
Smith, Harold V., 664 North Thirty-ninth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
pe, Arthur A., ‘Hamb urg, Pa. 


. Philip J., 105 East Horter Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Casey, Jobn 82 Snell Street, Fall River, Mass. 
Zinck, „Charles R., pond 18 Friend Street, Amesbu ae 

t 625 Green Street, Chester, 


‘Thompson, Alber 
oward, Harry II., 2037 Telegraph Avenue, Oakland, C Cal. 
Schaefer, Charles L., 1126 Glenwood Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Huges, William G.. 2111 East Clearfield Street, Phila elphia, Pa. 
Clark, Cae Pe Narberth, Pa. 
Keown, Robert W., 5018 North Smedley Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

uinn, Robert W., 754 Pine Street, Philadelphia, P. 

lood, William G., 4046 Green eh ‘Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lawson, Alexander R, e bu fer Fa 
Malcomson, John L., 705 Corinthian PEAR N Pa. 
D Edward C., 82 Newton Avenue, Woodbury, N. 

J. Walter És 5013 Chester Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mu 
Borek; e D., 802 River Street, Pittston, Pa. 
MacDonald, James V. 


6411 North G -first Street, 1 Pa. 
One hundred and fifteenth Street, New York, N. X. 
Thompson, Joseph A., 6417 Vine Street, Philadelphia, 

Gerrow, Wiiliam 5. A188 North PO -third Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Newman, William È.. Mott, 

Willis, hay oe II., 1014 Haddon Aver ue, Camden, N. J. 

Northstrom, O., Princeton 

Hart, Chan Le Le B.. 1010 South Forty- seventh Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
King, John A., 3714 Fairmount er Philadelphia, Pa. 

Norris, Alfred ., Twenty-second and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rice, Joseph, 2d, 22 Carroll Street, Trenton, N. J. 

Hirshorn, er R., 1572 Mount Sphraim Avenue, ae N. J. 
Urken, Matthew, 1207 South Clinton Avenue, Trenton, 

Smedley, Pay N., 7301 Germantown Avenue, Philadel lee Pa. 

Wlison, Coffin C., Ir. 2318 South Twenty- -first Street, oe Pa. 
McFall, Creed F., cii ntwood, Pa 

Krapf, Bernard W. 1606 West Fourth Street. Wilmington, De 

Talbot, Ernest H. 6 South Massachusetts Avenue, aean City, N. J. 


Weiss, Max, 4 1 


Baldt, Raymond S., 4835 ao Camac Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Stanton, i tes Fas 1318 North Nineteenth Street, Phi delphia, Pa. 
Summerville, J. B. 1827 Fitzwater Street, Philadelphi la, 


Jarden, Carroll R.. 242 Wyncotte Road, Jenkintown, Pa. 

Young, James L., Pal myra, N. J. 

Ellis, Frank B., bT Ashmead Street, Philadelphia. Pa. 

Henderson, Arthur, 1518 South Bouvier Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Hoffman, Oscar J., Majestic Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Welch, James H., 3032 Filbert Street, 3 oe 

Wendt, Harry I., 930 Franklin Avenue, Wyomiss ng pi 

Dwyer, John S., 1145, North Sixty-third Street, rh adelphia. Pa. 


Moody, Charles’ B. Ehh North Lopal Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Vannatta, John R Clarksboro, N. 
Maurer, Geo 1.5 North Orianna Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dershuck, Jo 5 Hazleton, Pa. 
Keenan, John M., a 436 Fairview Strect, Pottsville, Pa. 
Nowlin, Albert I., jr, 712 South Sixteenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Horner, II. S., Tuckerton, N. J. 
Clugston, Carl L, East Waterford, 
McDevitt, John 2 2604 Titan Ace Philadelphia, 
Dierwechter, G. A., 1155 South Hancock Street, iadeli hia, Pa. 
Keown, Robert 25 "5634 Chester Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
1 ng , 196 taten Errors, Philadelphia, Pa. 
New 8 
1745 North Twenty-ninth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cale, William W. 29 Florida Avenue, Atlantle City, N. J; 
6249 Reedland Street, Philadelphia, 
eter ay P., 2126 West Dauphin Street, Punladerphiae Ta. 

McCullough, J xty-first Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ru Suhi Cha Isidore, 1935 North Judson Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Charles H., R. F. D. No. 2, York, Pa. 
Robert, Ogontz, Pa. 

cmd John E., 718 South Sixticth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
aruse; George Delanco, 
Carroll, Leon L., Bellelaire, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Drakely, A. M., is25 Stiles Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Weissman, Leon 2929 Welkel Street, Philadel hia, Pa. 
Noonan, Joseph a 81 9 — Street, Germantown, *hiladelphia, Pa. 
Johnson, W. A., 5207 1 rying Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Bender, Reese È, bro Haverford Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lash, Edward M Parure Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Markley. Charles F. 1205 orth Tenth’ Street, Reading Pa. 

Shinn, A. B., ‘Telford, 1 

Felton, 33 B., e and Cheltenham Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Shoup, Chaunce abi Anaherm, L 

Stock, John J., 6, South Langhorne, Pa. 

Fava, Lawrence I. 21517 Glenwood Avenue, ee re: 

Lanigan, John F., 325 House Office Building, Washin C. 

Treure: n, Lewis E., 713 North Thirteenth Street, Phliadeipiia Pa. 

In „Lewis E., 439 Park Avenue, Collin ngswood. N 

Coock, Marie 2518 North honey Street, P delphia Pa 

Cullen, Thomas S., Glassboro J. 

Huntley, Kendrick, 1937 North Nisarshall Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

. t Herman, 157 North Twentieth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
er L., 624 Locust Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 

McCall, Rod alter, 2533 South Carlisle ila Philadelphia, Ta. 

Bowden, Witt, 12 Gratatude House, U. of P., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lynch, John P., 1221 N Street, Washing on, D. 

8 eridan, John F: 2605 Brown Street, hiladelphia. Pa. 

Ayars, David K., 2717 North Hollywood Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Yeager, David R., 511 North Wanamaker Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Early. Bernard C., 1 South Twelfth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Diener, Herbert F., 1222 West Tioga Strect, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Baer, Paul F., 8 Pa. 

Arber, William, 3113 Kensington Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Bush, Fred S., 145 Washington Street, Bloomfield. N. J. 

Birney, Thomas J.. 4038 Ridge Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Goodman, A. S., 908 North Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

McHugh, Thomas S „ 724 Washington Avenue, Tyrone, Pa. 
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Butterfield, John J., 1730 North Twentieth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gerding, Edward T., 5438 Sampson Street, Philadephia Pa. 

Wrigùt, Lorman A., 2239 South Sixty-seventh Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Eston Ralph E., 25 West One hundred and fourth Street, New York, 


V. 
O'Brien, John F., 1111 Cooper Street, Camden, N. J. 
Fifth naval district. 
COMMANDANT’S OFFICE. 


Bell, Marvin C., 1102 Colonial Avenue, Norfolk, Va. 
Chappell, Claude L., Homesville, Va. 

AID TO COMMANDANT. > 
De Welles, Theodore A., 27 Manhattan Street, Rochester, N. Y, 
Eubank, Wray W.. 2 Swimming Point, Portsmouth, Va. 
Friedman, Harr N., 137 South Bond Street, Baltimore, Md. 
Martin, Howard L., 2000 East Thirtieth Street, Baltimore, Md. 
Miller, David W., 1926 Madison Street, Baltimore, Md. 
Curling, Arthur i., rA Granby Street Norfolk. Va. 
Culins, Thomas G., 3 Upshur Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
Johnson, Frank A., 230 South Fourth Street, Easton, Pa, 
De Spirit. Giles, 41 Edison Avenue, Buffalo, N. 2 — 
Dotson, Ralph Booten, Philadelphia, Pa. 

MAIL OFFICE. 

Byrnes, John E., Franklin Hotel, Saginaw, Mich. 
Kirby, Le Roy Y.. 619 Murray Place, Norfolk, Va. 
Ashby, Thomas M., Box 274, Ca Charles, Va. 
Baskin. Thomas E.. Cannolton, Ga. 
Cecil, William P., Valley Lee, Md. 
Satterwhite, Vernon W., Hewlett, Va. 


GENERAL, 


Cawthon, Leo L., Andalusia, Ala. 
Winn, Charles E., Y. M. C. A., Norfolk, Va. 


SPECIAL DUTY (COURTS AND BOARDS). 


Proctor, Richard B. 222D Fifteenth Street, Norfolk, Va. 
Rabey, Cleaton E., Y. M. C. A., Norfolk, Va. 
ENROLLING OFFICE. 

Kroenert, John G., 512 Colonial Avenue, Norfolk, Va. 
Nelson, Walter D., ee Apartments, Richmond, Va. 
Richardson, Edgar R 1903 Hanover Avenue, Richmond, Va. 
Biggs, Furman Lumberton, N. C. 
Margolius, Alvin, 813 Colonial Avenue, Norfolk, Va. 

PHYSICAL INSTRUCTORS. 
Himmelman, Albert B., 119 Oak Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
McCutcheon, Clarence H.. 46 North Washington Street, Tarrytown, N. Y. 
Hudgins, Louis E., 348 Ward Avenue, Norfolk, Va. 
Richter, David H., 801 Holt Street, Norfolk, Va. 


CAPTAIN OF PORT—HAMPTON ROADS. 
Elliott, Daniel O., 210 Fulton Market, New York, N. Y. 
DETAIL OFFICE. 


Orr, George A., jr., 1026 Redgate Avenue, Norfolk, Va. 
Flickinger. Robert N., 400 West Thirtieth Street, ‘Norfolk, Va. 
Murphy, Walter F. 506 Harrison Street, Lynchburg. Va. 
Andrews, Charles W., jr.. 1806 Walbrook ‘Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 
Hobson, James D., 2 Walbrook Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 
De Murquiondio, Victor, K. af porting Te 
Blank, August L., 1132 West Hamburg pet, Baltimore, Md, 
Gardner, Fritz G., 408 Main Street, Suffolk 
Ruff, Robert A., Itiver Road. Ellicott City, ud. 
Skinner, Francis X., Greenville, N. C. 
Winter, Arthur F.. Ir. 814 North Sixth Street. Sheboygan, Wis. 
Henebry,. Leo F., 510 Church Street, Roanoke, Va. 
Spence, Nevitt Ë. 3216 Abell Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 
AID MATERIAL, * 
Walker, James II. Golconda, III. 
Weede, Orlin oa, tchison, Kans. 
Frechie, Lestcr B., 436 West Cambridge Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hulmann, Harold B., 601 West One hundred and forty-first Street, New 
ork, N. Y. 
NEWPORT NEWS SHIPBUILDING & DRYDOCK co. 


Smith, James G., Craigsviile, Va. 
Hill. Samuel R., jr., 415 D Avenue SW., Roanoke, Va. 
Reilly, Charles 521 Market Street, Wheeling. Va. 
Worlex. Frederick P., 845 Graydon Park, Norfolk, Va. 
Boyd, Richard B., jr. Warrenton, N. C. 
East, William W., 3512 Granby Street, Norfolk, Va. 
Llewell n, Martin H., 2108 Boone Street, Baltimore, Md. 
Sacks, Henry **. 293 7 7 -second Street, Newport News, Va. 
Schoof, Alfred A., 524 North Twenty-seventh Street, Richmond, Va, 
Barbour. Orvid C., 305 Holt Street, Hampton, Va. 
Block, Milton, 1353 Park Road NW., Washington, D. C. 
Boehmer, Frank J., 1526 East Preston Street, Ba timore, Md. 
Bruton, Earl P., 234 South Third Street, Richmond, Va. 
Carter, Alexander O., Catonsville, Md. 
Conner, John B., jr. 710 Twenty-eighth Street, Newport News, Va. 
Englar, Holly Nelson, 2108 West North Avenue. Baltimore, Md, 
Everhart, Robert S.. 3210 Omohondro Avenue, Norfolk, Va! 
Gray, Arthur, 126 Marshall dag Petersburg, Va. 
Latham. Harry W., Plymouth, cs 
Ortel, William L. 322 Eastern, Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 
Shallenberger, Frank A. J., 611 West Franklin Street, Baltimore, Md. 
Smith, Henry, Sanford, N. 
Tiemann, Frederick W.. 2700 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore, Md, 
Yaffey, Abe, 741 Chapel Street, Norfolk, Va. 

MEDICAL AIDES, 


Nelson, Henning R., Morrison, a 
Hupman, Hallah B., Route No, 4, Staunton, Va. 
Cline, Charles E., Me er, III. 
Spates, Joseph H., 7 Broadway, Frostburg, Md. 
Pool, Lester R., Holton, Kans. 

AID COMMUNICATION—NORPOLK. 


Sugar, pe Js 1308 8 Street, Norfolk, Va. 

Jones, Robe 3405 Elgin Avenue, Baltimore. Md. 
McLaughlin, ‘Joseph V., Ir., 217 Centre Street. Baltimore, Md. 
Bejack, B., 247 Buena’ Vista Place, Memphis, Tenn. 
fischer, Eugene B., 5001 Catalpha Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 
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TELEPHONE EXCUANGE, 
Mayers; David, 2546 McCulloch Street, Baltimore, Md. 
DISTRICT DISBURSING OFFICE. 


Bell, Alexander II., 210 West Freemason Street, Norfolk, Va. 
Dunn, Robert E., 418 County Street, Portsmouth, Va. 
Elliott, Thomas Bi 742 Graydon Park, a "Va. 
Ellis, — 


p = in, D. „201 North Strect, Portsmouth, 

Holloman, actor II. 10 8 Thirtieth Street, e m Beach, Va. 
Hope, William M., Jä Court Street, Portsmouth 

B ubard, Edmund W., 811 Granby Street, Norfolk, Va. 

Hudgins, Jefferson A., 505 Webster Avenue, Portsmouth, Va. 
Parker, Thomas A., 21 Rochambeau Apartments, Norfolk, Va. 
Pruden, Henry S., 100 me on peal Avenue, Point Norfolk, Va. 
Robertson, A stus M., 8 ilsea Apartments, Portsmouth, Va. 
Wemple, Guy L., 18 Middle Street, Portsmouth, V: 

Measell, Clarence J., 211 Sixteenth Street Norfolk, Va. 
Shipp, Henr oe II.. 414 Park Avenue, Norfolk, 

Dowding, Phi lips B., 125 Hatton Street, 3 Va. 
Tonkin, John F. 106 London Street, Portsmouth Va. 

Long, Frederick, 2123 West Fayette Street, Baltimore, Md. 

iri m William C., Hickory, Va 
Graves, William F., 205 D Street NE., Washington, D. C. 

Willis, Edward L., Belle Haven, Va. 


AID SUPPLIES. 
157 East Chestnut Street, Canton, III. 
AID FOR INFORMATION, 


McLaughlin, Joc, 6 


COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS, 


Smith, John L., 1319 Twenty-seyenth Street, hcg Va, 
misor Avenue, Norfolk, 


Va. 
108 Main Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 
Thomas, William L., 209 West Fourteenth Street, Norfolk, Va. 
Dimbling, John Hy 4510 East Baltimore Street, Baltimore, Ma. 
Lasting, Hyman B., 704 Washington Street, Portsmouth, Va. 


IMMIGRATION INSPECTOR. 


Rosenthal, Samuel, 2922 East Baltimore Street, Baltimore, Md. 
White, Wallace B., 820 Shirley Avenue, Norfolk, Va. 
Arthur, James F., Greenville, N. C. 


OVERSEAS SUPPLY OFFICE. 


. Mal Denburgh, Howard M., 715 North Twenty-third Street, Richmond, 
a. 


DISTRICT SUPPLY OFFICE. 


Beale Md beri S., 101 Middle Street, Portsmouth, Va. 
Nee, James R., 376 Hamilton Avenue, Norfolk, Va. 
Stillinan, James E., 862 Hamilton Avenue, Norfolk, Va. 
Felton. N a M., South Boston, Va. 

Sateo Jesse P. 1% 

Wales, Lawrence B., 412 Pembroke Avenue, Norfolk, Va. 
Cantwell, Owen F., 412 Pembroke Avenue, Norfolk, Va. 
Cheatham, Joel T.. Henderson, N. C. 

Clark, Joseph H., 1216 Peabod Avenue, Mey Rete Tenn. 
Clifton, Willard M., R. F. D. No. 2, Neuse, N. C. 

Cox, Douglas J.. Garrison, Md. 

Miller, Ashley R., Garrison, Md. 

Pobst, George A., Tagwell. Va. 

Pembroke, Walter II., EYE Marys City, Md. 


DISTRICT n Sk. 


. 


AID FOR INSPECTION. 


Friedberg, Julius, 706 Boissevain Avenue, Norfolk, Va. 
Rice, Jesse V., 427 Denny Street, Richmond, Va. 


COST INSPECTION. 


Wildberg, Richard M oe e Road, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Ehrenworth, Max A. 2 Norfolk, Va. 
Atkinson, Royce Be 
White, Luther W.. 
Crocker, Ral Ralph, f 5 Avenue, Winth rop, Mae” 
Tambreth, Charles H. 

, Charles F. 


RON 
venue, Baltimore, Md. 
Saur, William L., 219 Cone on Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 
Scott, Bernard E., 1008 North Stricker Street, Baltimore, Md. 
Jenkins, John W. H., 6106 Webster Stree Philadelphia, Pa. 
De Vilbiss, C Charles B., New Windsor, 
France, Germanus G.. 2520 East Baltimoro Strect, Ponore; Md. 
O'Neill, Gordon E., 9 Queen Anne Road, Windsor Hill, Md. 
Fleagle, sae ph N., 1827 North Calvert’ Street, Baltimore, Md. 

aor guas Ras 2782 East Baltimore Street, Baltimore, Md. 

Gran homas 607 Balton Street, Baltimore, Md. 
Lehnert, Willian ie jr., 1514 Baltimore Street, Baltimore, Md. 
Berryman, Arthur G. Reistertown, Ma. 
Garrettson, MacDonald, 2020 East Thirty-first Street, Baltimore, Md. 
Hawkins, Walter H., 44 1220 Heathe Street, Baltimore, Md. 
De Launey, 7 ‘Mac, 709 09 Kast Twenty-second Street, Baltimore, Ma. 
Flynn, Jose . 333 North Calhoun Street. Baltimore, Md. 
Moore, William C., 1435 Garsuch Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 
Wright, Norman A. 835 Jefferson Street, Wilmington, Del. 
Vance, Fred V., 224 Fourth Street, Bristol, Tenn. 
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SECTION NO, 1 AID—INFORMATION, 


Smith, Orlando I., jr.. 1216 North Luzerne Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 
Moore, William T., 2614 East Baltimore Street, Baltimore, Md. 
Schaefer, William Té 820 North Fremont Street, Baltimore, Md. 


BALTIMORE SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCK co. 


Hastings, Frank Parks, 122 West Franklin Street, Baltimore, Md. 
McGahan, Thomas R., 1218 North Bond Stree t, Baltim timore, Md. 
Peters, Arthur H.. Linthicum Heights, Md. 

Bowen, Levi H., 706 Winston Avenue, Baltimore „ Md. 

Mooney, Lawrence KR., 516 North Linwood Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 
Zopf. Bawara P.. 1536 Harlem Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 

Flater, ee it. 3 Md. 

House, Rober “Rela lay, N. 

Mullen, Georg 1 5 . — ta 

Riggan, James II., 2612 Shirley Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 

Mattes, Raymond Ta Indian Head, Md. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ward, James E., 139 King Street, Hagerstown, Md. 
Crawford, Wiiliam G, Baltimore, Md, 

Gibbs, Henry S., Morehead City, N. ( 

Stickel, William’ A., 63 Hudson tes. Newark, N. J. ' 
Nelson, Theodore, Ir., 507 North Lombard Street, Richmond, Va. 


NAVY RECRUITING STATION—RALBIGH. 


Brown, Frank B.. West Roeg, Ne Cy 
Lehman, II. W., Durham, N. 

Shipley, John R., Winston- ‘Salem, ae > 
White, Clarence E., Waynesyille, N P 570 


AID—SUFPLIES (COALING). 


Bailey, Paul W., 49 North Court Street, Portsmouth, Va. 
Fitzpatrick, Fawell A., 244 Lucille Ayenue, Norfolk, Va. 
Logan, Clarence J., Hamburg, Mo. 

Goodman, Louls E., Box 46, Ashland, N. x. 

Lacy, Grayson H., 260 West York Street, Norfolk, Va. 


Stephens, Eagar B, ; Bat South Hitch S Strect, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Summers, am a 321 South 

Harris, Bony le Grove, Va. 

Farrell, Francis A West Walnut Street, East Orange, N. J. 

Reams,’ Melville W., 1102 W815 5 Street, Richmond, Va. 

Ryall, Edward C., Fruitland „ W. 

Imker, Bennie, Box 534. Bluefield, W. va 

Cooper, Edwin F. C., 45 irt SADA, Sirect, Newport News, Va. 
NAVY YAND—COST INSPECTION. 


Brinson, William G., Graatsboro. N. C. 

Marable, Edwin L., 138 Broad Street, Norfolk, Va. 
Fiynn, Francis J., 1822 Ashburton Street, Baltimore, Ma. 
Glazer, Philip, Haverstraw, N. Y. 

Kramer, Ado ph E., 217 Thirty-seventh Street, Norfolk, Va, 
Stewart, Robert R.. s 2 8 5 ddie Street, Portsmouth, Va. 
Widgeon. William W., ). No. 1, Norfolk, Va. 

Yewall, Jewell H. 30b 1 Street, Berkeley, Va. 


HEADQUARTERS, 


Barclay, Earle II., 934 Holloday Street, Portsmouth, Va. 

ooney, Leo E., 516 Linwood venue, Baitimore, Md. 
Kalben, William, 342 East ‘T'wenty-second Street, Baltimore, Md. 
Miller, Shepard 15 Eighth Street, Willoughby Beach, Va. 
Rukert, Crore, bert 13 Norfolk, Va 
Stevens, A 915 North Monroe Street, Baltimore, Md, 
Tlowell, Gande T. Pang lin, Va 
Wilkerson, Howey, W inthrop, N. xs 


DISBURSING OFFICER (YARD), 


Downey, R. A. R., 226 West Bute Street, Norfolk, Va. 

Moore, i, J., 1311 Ann Street, Portsmouth, Va. 

Trevvett, ve 1.85 1 Nad te pe tS Avenue, Norfolk, Va. 

Pendleton, ¥ Churchland, 

Smith, R., 246 West Seemann Street, Norfolk, Va. 

Travers, 11. A., 337 Ward Avenue, Norfolk, Va 

Flowers, J. D., Graydon Apartments, Norfolk, Va. - 
Ventulett, J., 257 West Freemason Street, Norfolk, Va. 


INDUSTRIAL DEP. . (YARD), 


Abram, Abe, 601 Graydon Park, Norfolk 

Adler, David, 828 Grayson Street, ne BS Va. 

Blain, J. P., Ir. 1227 Graydon Avenue, Norfolk, Va. 

Botts, Senas B., ey ae iddle spe Portsmouth, Va. 

Brinson, Wilbur A., Norfolk, Va. 

Brusnon, Charles A. 1828. rayson Street, Norfolk, Va. 

Callahan, Eugen F., 320 Henry Street, Portsmouth, Va. 

Carnes, nnie M., 121 Main Street, Berkeley, Va. 

Cohen, Arthur, 1314 Colonial Avenue, Norfolk, Va. 

Cohen, 8 602 Graydon Park, Norfolk, Va. 

Colimus, C G., 722 Redgate Avenue, Norfolk, Va. 

Creighton, George W., jr; 222 Henry Street, Portsmouth, Va, 

Denne Simon F., 810 ‘Naval Place, Portsmouth, Va, 

Dimling, George, 405 Court Street, Portsmouth. Va. 

Dunn, p EEr te 829 Duncan Avenue, Norfolk, Va. 
Early, 2 „ 405 Court Street, Portsmouth, Va. 

Easo „ Jr., 349 Fifteenth Street, Norfolk, Va. 

Fly un, $ N. 226 West Bute Street, Norfolk, Vu. 

Francis, Teho B., Box 153, Norfolk, 

Glazer, Phillip, 633 South Street, Portsmouth. Fos 

Gre=nburg. II. C., 990 Park Avenue, Norfolk, 

Harrison, Rufus G., 344 West Fairfax Avenue, Nortolk, Va. 

Harwood, R. F., 200 Third Street, Norfolk, Va. 

Holland, T. A., 709 Redgate Avenue, Norfolk. Va. 

Hollomon, R. W., You Men's Christian 1 Portsmouth, Va. 

Klien, Arthur Sic 225 ute Street, Norfolk, 

Kramer, Adolph E., 217 Thirty-seventh Street, Norfolk, Va. 


Levine, S. P., 2255 N Avenue, Norfolk, Va. 
Osborn, Perry K „ Norfolk, Va. 
Ostenkamp, TA 33060 Colonial Avenue, Norfolk, Va. 


518 Fenchurch Street, Norfolk, Va. 
Payne, Burley E., sean Bast Freemason Street, Norfolk, Va, 
Saine, L. P., 217 West Twenty-seventh Street, Norfolk, Va. 
Schley, George, 1722 Hamlin Avenue, Norfolk, Va. 

Sharp, Hunter. 273 West Bute Street, Norfolk. Va. 
Story, J. I., 241 West Twenty-seventh Street, Norfolk, Va. 


Owing, Harry II., 
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Thompson, Wiliam W., Virginia Beach, Va. 
Watson. Edward L.. Young Men's Christian Association, Norfolk, Va. 
White, Reger M., 352 West Freemason Street. Norfolk, Va. 


Zieler, Joseph Cc. Young Men's Christian Association, SER Va. 
Marabie, Edwin L.. 138 Broad Street, P Port Norfolk, 

Morrisette, B. F.. 511 West Twenty-sixth Street, No olk, Va. 
Murray, R. B., 305 Duke Street, rfolk, Va. 7 
Richardson, Lynwood, Norfolk, Va. 

Scherr, pami Norfoik, Va. 

Schmaling. J 11 Regent pe wa ens Va. 

Smith, J. K., is ‘Kimbail Terrace, Norfolk 

Stewart, R. R., 401 Dinwiddie Street, Po 

Stubbs, W. M., 319 West Thirty-third Street, Norfo 
Taylor, T. A., 409 Fourth Street, Portsmouth, Va. 
Walker, A. G., 409 Nineteenth Street, Norfolk, Va. 


SUPPLY DEPARTMENT. 


Abramson, Percy, 9 Irving Street, Norfolk, Va. 

Andrews, II. P., Evington, = 

Belote. C. C. btn Wharf, 

Bott, Rowland M., Painter, va 

1 Lonnie S., ' Greenville, N. C. 

Brock, C. C.. rural free delivery No. 2, Elizabeth City, N. C. 
Pareet, Ciyde O., Prestonsburg, Ky. 

Burchett, John E. 5 Ky. 

. 422 Fifth Street SE., Roanoke, Va. 
Portsmouth, Va. 


Va. 
„ Va. 


Culpepper, Garland D., th, 

Curlin, Stephen J., 712 London Street, Portsmouth, Va. 

re, Dill mo ie: s South Street, Portsmouth, Va. k 
a. 


erty, R “Ser — * 1 St., Portsmouth, 
B James yg St. P: 


Hampton 0. 1703 B Haniel Street, Portsmouth, Va. 
Pocahontas, Va 
Ford, Howard D- ot oy TEE -third Street Norfolk, Va. 
bh 8 Chelsea, ‘Mass. 
Yord, Franklin Gs 935 B Stree Portsmouth, Va. 
Reuben N., 320 London Street, Portsmouth, Va. 
Garrett, ee È., 124 : ee Hatton Street, Portsmouth, Va. 
„ W. Fa one 5 Norfolk, Va. 
Green, Robert 0 — OF, ee 
Gregory, 1 Newton Grove; N. C. 
Gregory, Mark R. „Churchland 
Harrell, Bennie N s 1054 Holladay 8 Street, Portsmouth, Va. 
Hollewell, Cecil B, 1 Seaboard Avenue, South N Norfolk, Va. 
Hopkins, Robert 8. ro Botetourt Street, Norfolk, Va. 
Ives, Paul V., 411 "North Street, Portsmouth, Va. 
Johnson, Lloyd. C Street, Portsmouth, Va. 
Jones, James E. 50 Walnut Street Norfolk, Va. 
Jones, Leon H., "Church Creek, M 3 
Kanter, Bernard, Freemason Street, Norfolk, Va. 
King, Joseph Be 1001 Vi in Street, Norfolk, Va. 
Kraft, Jerome C., 111 Hatton Street. Portsmouth, oa 
Lacy, Grayson II., 260 West York Street, Norfolk. 
140, 4. Lewis Wos 3 Preston Apartments, 359 inweitth Street, Nor- 


Maxey, Robert L., 128 West Ninth, A Norfolk, Va. 
McCarthy, William A., 56 Putnam Street, e. aiem 
Miller, Shepard Tio Chestnut Street.’ Berkele 
Murray, John J., 232 H 

estes, Va. 


Nicholson, rry. 2 Mar 


s East Front Street, New Bern, N. C. 


808 Court Street, athe 
‘Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 
679 Highland Avenue, Newark, N. 
AMMUNITION DEPOT, 


Wuison, H. S., 
Drummond, John R., 


Anderson, J. II., Greenback, Tenn, 

Hausman, J. M., Bausman, Pa. 

Loftus, T. M., 901 Wy: rasa Scranton, Pa. 

Niblett, II. L., Bran 

Miller, M. 1 55 202 East Bute Street, Norfolk, Va. 

Balley, C. II., Snow oan Md. 

Connolly, J. 829 K Street, Washington, D. C. 

Dixon, J. W. ton, N. C. 

Harrington . E. 263° Calumet Street, Roxbury, Mass. 

Hottes, G. I., Govans, Md. 

Jones, . 26 Foster Street, Melrose, 

Lynch, J. V.. 61 Corona Street, „Mass. 

McDonald, W. R. Northport Baltimore. Md. 

Poindexter, * 15 Rivermont Avenue, Lynchburg, Va. 

Reardon, 3 J. 1 n Westland Avenue, Mass, 
ogers, W. R., anburg, 8. 

Ruden, A Eri 9 Street, Norfolk, Va. 

Smith, 

Snyder, O. W., 718 First Street SE. Washington, D. C. 

Taylor, G. M., 209 Front Street, Brownsville, Pa. 

Uzzell, T. R., Wilson, oa Se 

White, R. S., Camden, 


Wylie. S. M., „ Tilcko 
Zbytniewski. of ap A Ey Grove 8 Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
DISBURSING OFFICE (NAVAL OPERATING BASE). 


Asst. Paymaster J. Ashbrook, 750 5 — Fortieth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Asst. Paymaster C. G. Brown, W. aby Beach, Va. 


Asst. Paymaster II. C. Hamilton, 
Pay Cler G 8. Evans, 5048 3 ‘Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Crouch, T. C., 2625 Ede Avenue, 8 a. 
MeLanghlin, Joe, i 657 East Chestnut Street, Canton, In. 
Jounen D AS 23 Floyd Siren Lynchburg, V. 
rown, C. 


Tazewe 
Stanton, L. L. 8. 1517 West La I Fayette Avenue, 3 Md. 
nch, R. P., 2706 Floyd ee Richmond. Va. 
‘Thornton, R. II., Chapel Hill, N 
Newhoff, M., 1815 Eutaw Piace, Baltimore, Md. 
Cale, K. S., ö Hill, N, C. 


Brooks, H. sa oe Street NW.. e J D C. 


Kunstler, bavid 117 Essex Stree Ñew York, N. 
Doswell, J. 2 Canton, V. 9 o. l 
Melbert, G. 


1800 West Lexington Street, i 
King, John D., Okelona Mien, a ceric Re | 


SUPPLY STATION, HAMPTON ROADS, VA. | 
Wright, E. L., Prestonburg, Ky. 
Sizth naval district. 
DISTRICT ITBADQUARTERS, 


Burroughs, 0. ry Jre Hendersonville, N. C. 

P Ps M.. Jackson, Ala. 

Dto Ča 204 Asaan Street, Marietta, Ga. 
Pope, I eee. A 

8 = 8 

Cantrell, F. b.. 3. Flowery Branch, Ga. 
Malone. So A 

Hadaway, J. ae Vaudelt, Ga. 

1 W. J., Merritt Avenue, Macon, Ga. 
Bolynn, ) eS Mullins, S. C. 


Martin, 8. H., Conway, S. C. 
Seignous, F. P., 8. C. 
Burckhalter, O. A., 947 Reynolds Street, Angusta, Ga, 
Gray, C. 13 sy 5 Petersburg. Fla. 
Perkins, J. L., Darlington, S. C. 

DISTRICT DISBURSING OFFICE. 
Drake, J. R.. =: Tradd Street, Charleston, 8 C. 
Ashley Avenue, Charleston, 8. 8 


Conway, W. P., 181 Meeting Street, Charleston, = 
Reynolds, R. II., 127 Com Street, Charleston, 

ns, J. G., 615 West y-seventh Street, ae S Ga. 
Glover, J., jr., Marion, 


Christman, O. E., 1628 Oak Street. peg S. C. 
Jones, W. P., 1809 Park Street, Columbia. 3. . 


ngton, >a 
ells, J. L., 117 North Third Street, Wilmington, N. C 
A. 5 — ecm ar S 


ton * oe Sa 
Reynolds, 7.0 $ Cc 
Gamble, W. A 3 610 Forsyth i rt, Macon, Ga, 
netsville, 


a . 
N ton, ê F.. Montezuma, Ga. 
Palmer, S. W., Millen, Ga. 


EENES ayy OFFICE. 


Pay Cien aM. Peulnot. 4 i 2 8 i, Att, uta A Aaiye FeS prda Yee 
. M. no u x „8. 

O'Neill, F. J., 14 Pinckney . K. C. E * 
Trammell, G M., P. G. ‘Box Bs 20. Columbia: S. C. 7 
Frieda, in. E a e ei Street, Charleston 

all, E. T., 2 
Register, D. G., 308 South Sixth Street, Wilmogton, N N. G. 
Moore, 4. Vee 24 3 Flats, Macon, Ga 
Harmon, M. ‘H, Macon, Ga. 
Avery, V. G., Y. M. 85 A. pot a ar * 
Stafford, G. E., P. O. Box 278, Charleston, $. C. 
gte R. ae an *. 

on, F. ntral, 

J. II., 230 Ashley Avenue, Charleston, 8. C. 


Bonneau, 8. 
1724 Senate Street, Columbus, S. C. 
es YARD, CHARLESTON 8. C. 


Phillips, M. W., 
Kinard, L. II., 


Iler, D., X. age W — riaan n, S. C. 
Jarvis, F. L., 1 —.— Street, Charleston, 8. C. 
Murphy, J. 155 nad — Charleston, 8. C. 


nverness, Fla. 
Trumbo Street, Charleston S. C. 


Fike, F. A., 13 t Street arleston, S. C. 
Fulton, P. G., X. AL . Charleston, S. C. 
Nang, F.. G W, on, N. C. 


K F. 
Matthew 7. L.. Bore, Fis. Beaufain et gr A 8 R. C. 
22 Morris Street, Charleston, S. C. 


* 
5 Rng Charleston, 8. 8 08. 
1, WI 15 Gadsden Street, Charleston, S. C. 
Law, peers E., 2029 in Street, Jacksonville Fla. 

n, K. W. * OL Market Street, Wilmington, N. C. 
Anderson, R, 79 Carolina Street, Charleston, S. C. 
Briggs, Russell is 879 Carolina Street, Charleston, S. C. 
Car er. R. K., Me Ga. 
Conroy, J. J., 51 So Alexander Street Charleston, S. C. 
Dar Vall 11 Ae 89 Society 3 S. C. 


Morris, "G 
Buckheis 2 r. 
Hazard, J. L., 


he ite S. C. 


„ 1 B Mill Street, Charleston, S. C. 
tian Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 


E. P., 625 Parste 
$92 ie 


Mowry, W. Bennetsville, 
McFarlane, Geo 352 Metts Street, Charleston, S. C. 


McGowan, B Eo 8. 

Page, aa T., 115 South Front Street, Memphis, Tenn. 
Parry, idest 

Pachison, 8 8.1.2 yas © Hide = Avenue, Tampa, Fila. 


Orange 8 Charleston, S. C. 
83 . D., 2215 Boulevard, n Fia. 
Lee, 


Sullivan, W. R., 
lor, II. X., Sarasota, Ela 
Anderson, J. II., Ninety Six, S. C. 
Brock, S. C., Georgetown, S. C. 
Coker, O., Lake City, S. C. 
88 II. Q; 3 Ga. 
ray, R. A. er CBs 8. C. 
fale? N 1902 Post Street, Jacksonville, Fla. 
None: 8 213 ir 3 Georgetown, S. C. 


Fett Palisa 
Laird, a 143 8 Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Lewis, S. R.. Mullins. S. C. 
Margarahan, F. X.. 912 ihe Ue Street. Augusta, Ga. 
Newton, E. C., Southpo C, 
Beatty, F. E., 324 8 Strect, Charleston, S. C. 
Skinner, 8. B., Campville. 8. C. 
Porter, J. II., 416 Screven Street, Georgetown, S. C. 
Schneider. W. W., 823 River Strect, Troy, N. Y. 

COST INSPECTION, 
Beatty, C. II., Eutawville, S. C. 

COMMUNICATION. 
Fergen, C. B., 215 Red Cress Street, Wilmington, N. C. 

INTELLIGENCE, 

Carter, J.. care nor A. Sprunt & Son, Wilmington, N. C. 
Rpooner, År. 4 1139 West Washington Street, Petersburg. Va. 


Screnth naval district. 
DISBURSING OFFICE, 
k F. G. Suarez, 1906 Pine Street, Tampa, Fla. 
Kosmar: 0. |, 22% Divisadero stret, San Francisco, Cal. 
Boghich, M. L., 602 North a Si Street. 1 Fla. 


Oblo, I.. a Hooper Street Brooklyn 
= 7 Went 3 Avenue; Orlando, Ela. 


Floyd, 
Wh nan 1 130 William Street, East Orange, N. J. 
Savage, J. S, 5023 Knox Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


TIFADQUARTERS, 
Greene, S. S., 93 McCormick Street, Clifton Forge, Va, 
Weisbaum, H. E., 201 East Tenth Street, Hanford, Cal. 
Peter, J. A., 2410 Faraon Street, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Bevis, W. P., Taliahass-c, Bia 

NATERIAL SECTION. 

1 pte Mc na lows -first Street, San Francisco, Cal, 
Brandenburg, aver’ ow: 
Albright, . J. 1492 Dibar Asante: Cleveland, Obio. 

SUPPLY OFFICE. 
aren R. T., 5023 Knox Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 

is, W. ee 3 Fla. 
Blumberg, M 4002 Fourteenth Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Marcus, i biz East Ninety-cighth Street, New York, N. T. 
Peacock, G. I.., 1019 Fourteenth Street, Miami, Fla. 
PUBLIC WORKS OFFICE. 

West, R. J., Rockford, III. 
Ieifeste, L. J., Plant City, Fla. 
Wilson, S. F., 'Ocala, Fla. 

NAVAL, STATION. 


Curry, 8 Key West, Fla 


Moore, T. „ 617 Avenue B, Ilan. Fla. 
Wells, E. pri 1314 Avenue B, Miami, Fla, 
Brannock, G. A., Anderson, M) 


. W.. 1004 Avenue K, Miami, Ela. 
Sabins, H. K. 725 Caroline Street, Rey West, Fla. 
Lee, W. M., Griando, VIA. 
Lowe, W. J. Bedford, Fla 

jautier, D. Àr Crescent City, Fla. 
Wells, R. II., 1314 Avenue G, Miami, Fla. 
Hanson, J. 8 Tampa, tla. 
Middleton, T. B.. 306 Laurel Avenue, Sanford, Fla. 
18 i. ine 241 Evreka Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Fabina, E.. Palmaceia Park, Tampa, Ela. 
Davis, E. F.. 1828 Belmont Avenue, Fresno, Cal. 
Thompson, K. O., Key West, Fla. 
Kuhn, E. G., 19 Bridge Street, St. Augustine, Fla, 
Neeld, P. S; 2 2302 leg PR Tampa, Fla. 


Gleekman, ta Besch 

Pastorius, 2014 Uuckell Avenue, Miami, Fla. 
Baillie, ters Fla. 

McCormick, S. 700 South Street, Jersey City, N. J. 


Brown L. II., 10 Dwight Street, New Haven, Conn, 

Brockbank, A. II., 130 Seventh ‘Avenue, San Francisco, Cal. 

Garibaldi, J. J., Amador City, Cal. i 
CENSORSHIP AND COMMUNICATION, 


Strother, W. E., Mereta, Tex. 
anaes Gi * ‘Tampa, BA 
anton, 
Brownell, B., 1110 Markat Street, Emporia, Kans, 
Cleary, A. f. Miami, 
Blitch, T. W., Poinsetta Hotel, Miami, Fla. 
INTELLIGENCE. 


Black, S. J., 272 Masta Street, San Angelo, Tex. 
Devenean, Wa Fairdale, III. 
weas E. J., 2023 Stillwcan “Street, Selma, Cal. 
Hodge, R. R., Fort Pierce, Fla. 
Walker, G. T., Miami, Fia 
MEDICAL DEPARTMENT, 
Kinsinger, E. L., Lakeland, Fla. 
Schumpert, S * rerity, S. C. 
Cunningham, C. Oglothorpe, Ga. 
Rees, J. F., inliaviite Ga, 
RECRUITING DUTY. 
Weems, G. O., Lacoochie, Fla. 
Nordblom, A. F., 1202 Clay Avenue, Bronx, N. Y. 
Diguth naval district. 
DISTRICT HEADQUARTERS. 
Coker, James, 936 Washington Avenue, New Orleans, La. 
Furr, C. 8 N Ridge, New Orleans, La. 


Grenier, C Bayou Road, New Orleans, La. 
Harrison vo 5 610 uth Roberts Street, El Reno, Okla. 
Hessler, Ernes eee Dauphine Street, New Orleans, La. 


est J 
Hopkins, J. 1736 


Charles Avenue, New Orleans, La. 
Johnston, . ard 


S65 South tops Street, New Orleans, La. 
Klein, S, 3820 St. Saris Avenue, New Orleans, a 
Kuntz, F. II., 8000 St. Charles Avenue, New Orleans, La. 


Perez, H. It., 1839 Valance Street, New Orleans, La. 

Rosenberg, Isadore, 1627 Clio Strect, ee Orleans, za; 

Kero am, H. H., 5350 Prytania Street, New Orleans, La 
Wood, R. P., 11303 West Walker Street, Denison, Tex. 


NAVY YARD, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Arendale, Vernon A., Oakland, Miss: 
Beatty, William II., 810 East Washington Street, Natchez, Miss. 
Bishop, Geo A. 131 North Solomon Street, New Orleans, La. 
Blake, Louis J., 1188 St. Charles Avenue, New Orleans, La. 
Buckman, Charles A., 1933 Melpomene Street, New Orleans, La. 
Cannon, Roland J., 210 Murray e Dallas, Tex. 
Cloutman, William R., 8126 Dauphine 8 New Orleans, La. 
Cohen, Louls M., 2415 Coliseum Street, New Orleans, La. 
Cole, Earl F., 749 St. Charles Street. New Orleans, La. 
Crowther, Eugen T., 715 East Madison Street, Yazoo City, Miss. 
Cruice, Robert E. J., 227 Bermuda Street. New Orleans, La. R 
Curet, Camille M., Kiin, Miss. 

Delesdernier, Chester O., Rage tps La. 
Dilts, William S., Flemington, N . J. 
Duckworth, Zena M., 713 Second Avenue, Dallas, Tex. 
Eckert, Wiliam A., 4728 Palmyra Street, New Orleans, La. 
Ellis, Jay Rock Island, Okla. 
Ernst, Teo A. 1817 Blenvie Street. New Orleans La. 
Freeman, David, 1304 First Street, New Orleans, La. 
Galbreath, Pinckney R., 1845 Baronne Street, New Orleans. La, 
Goldenberg, nae W., 1708 Roberts Street, New Orleans, La. 
Gros, Victor J oS 5 Burgund Street, New Orleans, La 
Hart, Samuel 1“, 529 South President Street, Jackson, Miss. r 
Heitkamp, Simon th 817 South Cortez Street, New Orleans, La. 
Herzberg, Friend F., 308 East Madison Street, Pontiac, II l. 
Howell, Frank P., 1001 sanau: Street, New Orleans, La. 
Jackson, William C., 508 Owing Street, Denison, Tex. 
Johnson, Adolph B.. 321 West Morton Street, Denison, Tex. 
Johnston, Her vert Gs 3 West Lopez Street, New Orleans, La. 


„ Wiedien Falls, Tex. 

7 ONEnTS, Alvin P. 1765 Coliseum Street, New Orleans, La. 
Martinez, 11. 212 South Rocheblave Street, 8 Orleans, La. 
Mayer, Sol I., 214 South Scott Street, New Orlean 2 

Mebabe, Harty 2 ed South Salcedo Street, New 5 La, 
MeGrath, John W., 2255 Carondelet Street, New Orleans, La. 
Monteleone, Prank’ S Yonteleone Hotel, New Orleans, La. R 
Muller, William C., 8731 Canal Street, New Orleans, La. 
Murphy, James B., 217 Sears Street, Denison, Tex. 

Murphy, Thomas I., 201 West Sears Street, Denison, Tex. 
Nichols. William H., 227 Bermuda Street, New Orleans, La. 
Noetzel, Oscar O., Riverton, Wyo. 

Nolan, James M.. 2800 Washington Avenue, New Orleans, La. 
Pfeifer, Frank, 6931 St. Charles Avenue, New Orleans, La. 
Pittman, William T., 3641 Magazine ‘Street, New Orleans, La. 
Riddle, Gordon H., 230 South Alexandria Street, New Orleans, La. 
Rimboidt, Jules F., 926 North Dorgenois Street, New Orleans, La. 
Scherer, Ludwig T., 216 South Johnson Street, New Orleans, La. 
Scott, Clarence, 419 Candy Street, Denison, Tex. 

Sequin, Jobn F., 3307 Canal Street, New Orleans, La. 

9 Taylor H., 54 Neron Place, New Orleans, La. 

„ Roger F., 2351 State Street Drive, New Orleans, La. 
Spearman John P., 1822 Bessie Street, I. pre Worth, Tex. 
Tranchina, Felix Ja 2408 Magazine Street, New Orleans, La. 
Vila, Vincent R 3723 Prytania Street, New Orleans, La. . 

Vittur, Adolph B., 5252 Camp Street, New Orleans, La. 

Vittur, Joseph A., 5252 Camp Street. New Orleans, La. f 
Waldhorn, Samuel L., 4125 St. Charles Street, New Crem La. 
Wilcox, Rp eS W., 26 West Park Street, Albion, . A 

Williams, 1 » Wesson, Miss. 

Wilson, William re 418 Common Street. Now Orleans, La. 
Worms, Samuel E., 3723 St. Charles Avenue, New Orleans, La. 
Ziegler, Hugh G., 302 St. Joseph Street, Mobile, Ala. 

Cartwright, Peter, Gorec, Tex. 


COST INSPECTION—ALABAMA DRY DOCK & SHIPBUILDING CO., MOBILE, ALA. 


Schumaker, II.. 31 West Ninth Street. New SES N. Y. 

Ifearin, M. 923 Government Street, Mobile. 

Ross, Donald. i 70 North Lafayette Street, Fichte, Ala. 

Norton, bes ee 173 South Broad Street, Mobile, Ala. 

Brown, Leon I . Mangum, Okla. 

5 8. II., 152 27 South Fourteenth Street, Birmingham, Ala. 
Groom, Marshall C., 106 North Hallett Street, Mobile, Ala. 

Norris, John II., 301 St. Anthony Street, Mobile, Ala. 


DISTRICT COMMUNICATION SUPERINTENDENT'S OFFICE. 


Lochner, R. A.. 831 Pauline Street, New Orleans, La. 
Hartz, Louis, 1516 Jackson Avenue, New Orleans, La. 


AID von INFORMATION. 
Kern, A. W., Box 1163, Port Arthur, Tex. 
Fortier, A. i. . Soar Port Arthur, Tex. 
Montgomery, T , 609 American National Insurance Building, Gal- 


8 ‘A. M., G4 South Conception St $ > 
5 85 Box p — roet are Ala. 


a La. 

in oat 1 St. 9 2 on Orleans, La. 
5 * regt. 

Serpas, O. J., 4510 St. K ela rig Oke 


ENROLLING OFFICE (RECRUITING). 


Wilson, Jewel Cox, 1230 St. Charles Avenue, New Orleans, La. 
Weiner, Abe Lee, 2415 General Pershing Street, New Orleans, La, 
Smith, Porter J., 627 St. Charles Street, New Orl eans, La. 
Kern, ‘Clinton II., 1340 Camp Street, New Orl eans, La 


DISTRICT ENROLLING OFFICE. 


Harper, a 25 Greenwood, Ark. 

Gilmore, +» Bogalusa, ‘La 

Guidry, K fe oy "715 North Ciaiborne Street. New Orleans, La. 
Dixon, 2718 Cadiz Street, New Orleans, La. 

Simon, N. E, 301 Chartres Street, New Orleans, La. 


RECRUITING STATION, NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Brashear, W. I., Nashville, Tenn, 
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Ninth, tenth, and cleventh naval districts. 8 3 — 4 W., 3 Street, Ma b, 
j ranchfie! aro eeler comb, III. 
DISTRICT IEADQUARTERS. Cooke, Martin W., 2451 Lexington Strect, Chicago, III. 
Office of the conmandant: Jayne, Edward. M., Monroe city, Mo. 
Mectieogh, Edward J., 123 East Chestnut Avenue, Merchantville, Krueger, Arthur W., Route No. 4, Kansas City, Kans. 
NT Weimer, Albert B., 2300 West 3 — Street, “Enieago III. 
Benson, Joel II., North. Chica “abs III. Stanley, eg tay it, 440 ms Street, Sp d. Aio. 
. Cronin, Edward P., Marengo, Rosmacinski, A. Route No. 4, Green Ba ig 
Darch, Frederick J., Uarriston, Ontario, Canada. Gorman, John P., 2616 A Street, Omaha, Lebr. 
Hafner, eles Chieago, III. Bishop, James S, 2123 West Madison ‘Street, Louisville, Ky. 
Hanson, Jul tus, 0.5 Otranto, Towa. Hahne, Leslie C., ' Eiks Ciub, Denver, 5 
Larson, John G, 215 North Vernon Street, Princeton, III. Michelson, Julius * aoe Allen 8 Chicago, III. 
illett, A. R., 1 20 von, Mifflin Street, Madison, Wis. Enefel, Clarence J., 5419 South Bishop Street, Chicago, III. 
Niemczewski, Stanle 2210 Powell Avenue, Chicago, III. Cameron, Fran eh 5 1919 Fourth Avenue, Bay City, Mich. 
Peterson, piter, 3 A Rokeby Street, Chicago, ae Handle: gen 2237 Cleveland Avenue, Chicago, III. 
Rumely, 5254 Pensacola Avenue, Ch III. Rosansky, Lou s x 72 West One hundred and fourteenth Street, 
Erwin, bani G., 5536 South Hermitage keene. chicago, III. New York City. 
Disbursing office: Brink, 557 she B., 170% Wabash Street, Kansas City, Mo. 
Pay Clerk John Spry, 3423 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. Kriho, Martin, jr., 4958) Ainslee Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Pay Clerk beans Summers, Winnetka, III. Harbin, Charles Edwin, 1396 Van Buren Street, St. Paul, Minn, 
Alilswang, Gar., 3519 Lexin reg Street, Chicago, III. Callan, James Jay, R. F. D. No. 1. Grandville, Mich. 
Cain, ‘ord, 4751 2 Avenue, Chicago, III. Soper, William J., 217 South Oak Street, Escanaba, Mich. 
Cox, Tom H., Jefferson, Manning, Harry, 118 North Jefferson Street, Waukegan, III. 
Croake, J. Le, 519 south Fawndale Avenue, Chicago, III. Trausch, Nick J. 4253 West Crystal Street, Chicago, Ii. 
Curry, John, 1117 Columbia Avenue, Chicago, Iii. Price, Irvin . 2548 Potomae Avenue, Chicago, III. 
Disher, A. €, Citaton, Iowa. Cronson, B. X., 3659 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, LI, 
8 uſcago, Johnson, C. II., 3512 Pillsbury Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Dowle, A ‘Downers ¢ Grove, In. Inama, Ollie I., 455 Clover are Akron, Ohio, 
Ferguson, i D 2680 Indiane Avenue, Chicago, Ill, Kean, Edward T., Navarre P. P., Oakwood. Mich, 
Fisher, J. R., Frederick, Ma. McKenna, it. O., 429 East Hi * puret a 5 City, Mo, 
8 . Ty 8 Ogallald, Nebr. Zoernig, lerberi 2 236 South Pr a, Mo, 
6742 Newgard Avenue, Chicago, III. Fraser, Thomas I., 2171 Giddings Feet Chicago, III. 
8. GS 935 ‘North Lockwood Street, Chieago, III. Hoge, Arthur A., 1706 Chestnut Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Keller, L E W. A., 4116 Cornelia Avenue, Chicago, III. Brautigam, Perey F. posz Indiana Avenue, Chieago, IL. 
Ke woh Lawrence, Kans Swanstrom, Edwar 415 North Twenty-first Avenue, East 
6007 Drexel j —.— Chieago, III. Duluth, Minn. 
— . — W. P., 1306 North Shore Avenue, Chicago, III. morke, Norton A., 789 Forty-first Street. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Lan ae Pies et 3813 Wilton Avenue, Chicago, III. Sullivan, Peter J., 1646 Byron Street, Chicago, III. 
kind „ Chicago, III. Reinecker, Harry F., 2618 8 le Street, Ch cago, III. 
eder, € 155 Milwankee, Wis, La Rue, Robert L., Box No. 36, Cable, Ohio. 


Unseld, George II., 433 Van Vonast Street, ee W 


ul 
Mackay, X., is tee Mich. Hallin, Emit or 1482 Catalpa Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


Montgomery, j Chicago, ul Fogel, Louis John, 414% Sheridan Road, Chicago, I. 
Morrison, . Weaukega kegan L Felsenthal, Norman, 5312 Michigan ‘Avenue, Chicago, III. 
Aeon, ae? Ii. han — Conlin, wiii am S., Detroit, Mich 
` 7 k ohnson, ner y 8 
ONeill, £ 11. "Mattoon, III. » Rag M., 1533 South Fifth treet, Rockford, III. 
@rchard, & 8. A., St. Louis, Mo. COST INSPECTION. 
Pearson, I, Chicago, III. U. S. S. Blue Ridge, Manitowoc, Wis. : 
Pitts, W. A Chicago, 2 Tucker, Harry J., 2309 North Avenue, Chicago, III. 
Potter, Ba Chicage . Edward M., 1271 National Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Rhees, A nee lie, Ind. U. S. S. City of South Haven, South Chicago, III: 
Rhino, AL Chicago, III. Gonter Edwin, Howe, Ind. 
Kineat, Ii. C., 128 RI LSS. James J., 3418 West Adams Street, Chicago, III. 
Schumacher, 8 th Bend, Ind. U. S. S. Puritan, South Chica 
Rederbers, R. F. N III. aides Lioyd H., 7729 outh ‘Union Avenue, Chicago, III. 
Seidler, W. E., Chicago, II. Ka William J.. 1753 F tine Avenue, Chicago, III. 
Sharkey, I. E., Chicago, ni. Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron 
Sheridan, F. G., Chicago, DL sst. Paymaster Frank J, Sullivens Lanadewne, Pa. 
Sowers, It. G., Chicago, Ill. MeIntosh, W. B., Akron Onis. 
Steimle, A. J., Sheboygan, Wis. Chilton, Ployd, „Akron, Ohio. 
Smith, E. B., St. Marys, Ohio. Knapp, ‘Akron, oo 
Squires, J. G., Chicago, III. Alexander, V. R., Ss os Mo. 
Stevens, II. G., Insinnapolie, Ind. i $ Rued . D., St. Joseph, Mo. 
Stref, V. XI., Chicago, HI. Western ectrie Co., Chicago. ni.: 
Sweeney, Ta Ass Chicago, IN. Asst. fad pote 7 — 100 Mott Avenue. Waukegan, III. 
. T., Chicago, III. Knoll, C. F., 203 inie S Street, J Buffalo, N. Y. 
thal F. n Wis. Holihan, J.J. 23 West Genesee Street, Baldwinsville, N. X. 
‘Tessmer, K. Chicago, nh. Murtaugh, J. F., 4101 Adams Street, Chicago, III. 
Webb, G. II., Chicago, III. SEET H. J., 1310 Albion Avenue, Chicago, in. 
Welch, J. C., Van Faren; Ind. Foley, J. C., 314 Montgomery Street, Jersey City, N. J. 
5 a MI. jn Fake Wellman- 8 Morgan co Akron, Ohio: 
‘tana polis 9 Asst. Paymaster Frank S. Harman, 508 Van Buren Street, Brooklyn, 
Galbraith, C. C, Gould, Okla. covey a AARETE 
Reserve oi omen, L. M., gel 
Ensign F. II. Packard, 436 Barry Avenue, Chicago, III. Hare, H. 5603 Angora Terrace, Falz Sephia. Pa. 
Rosenblum, E., 116 Washington Street, Waukegan, 11. Ilobns, A. ti. 286 Eleventh Street, Broo! N. Y. 
Williams, 2 2 3926 —.— —— Street. 8 Ll. le Fevre, C. P., 22 South West End Avenue, 3 Pn. 
Harcourt, F. 2333 Ha Avenue, 1 Wis, Loman, II. J., Bs Columbia Avenue, Lan: 
Ryan, William * A, 4146 U Wilcox Avenue, me 80, m. Mullarkey, J. 136 Hermit Street, 5 Pa. 
Butler, Wiliam J., 213 West Superior Street, Ottawa, III. MeHugh, C. ko 149 Lombard Avenne, Oak Pa 
Daly, Harold I.., 915 Edwardsburg Avenue, Elkhart, Ind. O'Brien, F. J., 177 Rogers [Laden tg Brook one AS di 
Mouser, Ed A., Lowell, Mich. Shade, I. D., 77 Nebraska Stree 
Iver, A. E., 5005 Princeton Avenue, Chicago, III. Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor C ö Buffalo, N. X.: 
O'Brien, O. I., 502 Thi peany Street, Milwaukee, Wis. Asst. Paymaster John San 5 . — re. ¥ ge 
Neling, P. W.. Chicago, Asst. Paymaster Merle C. 
Sanders, Zen Towa Falls, Towa. Asst. Paymaster T. G. Mitchell, Se 
MB mt Glenn R., 6552 Dorchester Avenue, 2 111. Asst. Paymaster Julian L. Barnett, d New York, iN = 
Dalton, Joseph A.. 328 West Sixth Avenue, Gary, I nd. Pay Clerk B. E. Vosteen 
Paton, "T. A., 1150 West Pae Avenue, Whiting, Ind. Bates, C. W.. Detroit, Nich. 
Funk, Chester & Dy Bell, II. L.. Ontario, N. Y. 
HANES Emil G, 28 Wen Main Street, Ottawa, III. Lothel, M. S., Athens, Ohio. 
Krohn, Erwin A 1013 Sixteenth Street, Milwaukee, Wis. - Boose, Bvereit, Decatur, III. 
Philip, George P., 1808 Lunt erences Chtens Faly De Garm „W., Chicago, m. 
Press, David G., 703 West Third $ treet, Ch Fabel, E. s ‘Chicago, III 
Grady, W. Jy 118 Chambers Street, M —— Wis. Giddes, L. Ë.. Plainfield, N. J. 
Grantham, C. I., Witt, III. Groff, G. B., Buffalo, —— Y. 
Kennedy, WE 2 Fifth Street, Parkersburg, W. Va. Hammond, E 23 Chicago, III. 
Schuengel, e 157 Fourteenth Street, Milwaukee, Wis. O'Connell pte New 2 N. Y. 
Buggle, J. W., 720 Sonn Fourth Street, La Fayette, ind, Reeves, Won u. Philadelp hia, F 
Johnson, Arthur g3 5220 South Morgan Street, 3 II. Weber, O. F.. 'Sheboy: yam 
Anderson, 3 21 Benwa Street, 8 Wheeler, R. K., Toledo 1 
Evans. V. II loomtfi eld, low Abrams, L. C. se ae M 
MeNaliy, 8. 8. J., 410 Thirteenth, Avenue, Newark, J. Carlyle, UH. K 
Rubin, Charles, 595 Hackett Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 8 J. 
Schweer, A. W., 2057 Cullom Avenue, Chicago, III. lell. Fabrique. pree 8. Mo. 
Fisher, Samuel N., 1446 Rosemont et ey Chicago, III. ney, <x „ Buffalo, N. V. 
Habn, Edwin J.. Route t. Excelsior, Min De Long, F. Ja ley, Oħia. 
Mann, Charles W., 1119 Ewing Stree Toledo, Ohio. Drumm, Fred, B o N. X. 
McGrath, James W., 1211 North Ma Street. Bloomington. III. Dysart, S. G., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Zabel, Charles William, 4016 West Twentieth Sogo Chicago, III. Ehrne, E. aad Buffalo, N. Y. 
Bell, Samuel Ta 711 Park Avenue, Hot Springs, A rk. Essman, ee =x Wellston, Ohio. 
Rubenstein. I. R., 1254 North Hoyne Avenue, Chicago. Hl. poo n Rockton, 
Burton, Alfred He 214 North Mayfield Avenue, Chicago, III. Kean, W. Auel. N. X. 
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Curtiss Aeropiane & ey Cor pel a oma Buffalo, N. Y.—Continued, 
Landsbaum, I. H., 
Lang, J. J., St. Toe, Mo. 
Lawrence, G. E., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
evy, Benjamin, New York, N. Y. 
Lovelace, O. N., 1 N. C. 
838 T; Bu aig o, N. Y. 
Mead, E. C. hinter, 
Packard, Stanley, & Louis, 


5 ; 


Randall, 

Reader, RF East St. Louis, III 
Thom, K. C, Detroit, Mich. 

Watts, R. E Atlanta, Ga. 

Beatty, J. F., Saco, Me. 8 

Berner, C. J.. Buffalo, N. Y. 
Brewster, J J. N Washingtonville, N. T. 
Lruttell Pele. ich. 

Cohen, Loni Buffalo, N. X. 
Corer ca ey Fond du Lac, Wis, 
Durkin, oie Corning, N. Y. 
Ginther, Wi Buffalo, N. X. 


Leistikew, E. L.. Milwaukee, Wis. 
March, R. W., 1 Mass. 
Miller, Albert, N. X. 


Rieloff, A., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Rugee. S., Milwaukee, Wis 
Schleider, H. J., Buffalo, W.-Y, 
Smith O. R., Ellenville, N. Y. 
Stoltzenburg.“ L. H., Cleveland, Wis. 
Witt, W. I., St. Louis, Mo. 
Recording & Computing Machines Co., Dayton. Ohio 
Ass "n in Pt W. A. Hamilton, 1420 Widener Building, Phila- 
elphia, 
Anstaett, E. C., Batavia, Ohio, 
8 II R., * Malden Street, Chicago, III. 


Darin, P. A., Hurley, 
Dobel. J. G., 2817 Wabash Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 
Fox, E. F., 475 Glenwood Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


2651 Fenton Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Lange, F. II., 1409 Greenup Street, Covington, Ky. 
MeNatt, D.. 307 East Fourteenth Street, Cincinnatt, Ohio, 
Moore, E. w. an E zona Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 
Prass, E. J 2, Dayton, 
Theis’ R. F., 1541 Rieber Street, 8 Ohio. 

B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio: 
Asst. Paymaster W. C. Preston, South Greenfield, Mo. 
Filley, E. A.. 49 North Balch Street, Akron, Ohio. 

Javies, E. ., 3560 Larkspur Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Wheaton, G. A., 64 Lexington Avenue, sagen me 
Summey, R. T., — Pos. Valley Street, Akron, Oh 
Thornberry, R M. Turrill Avenue, Cincinnati, “Ohio. 

Four Lakes Ordnance ues Madison Wis. 
Asst. perusi F. D. McCulloch. Upland, Cal. 
Colquitt, 0 25 , 3843 North Kildare Avenue, Chicago, III. 
Car spona ng A N. sais Eleventh Avenue, Moline, III. 
Kessler, A. II., 807 North Carroll Street, Madison, Wis. 

The riety Co., Milwaukee, avis. 


Heckmeyer, k 


tases . fs N St. Paul, Minn. 
Schoenecker, Kobert C. e Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Kroger, William A. „Jio Banklick Street, e Ky. 
Wilcox, C. C., Mo ich. 
Meyer, William H.. Cecil, Wis. 
Faroll, Joseph, 5227 Drexel Avenue, Chicago, III. 
Schwartz, Emanuel, 836 North Sheridan Road, Waukegan, III. 
Erie Forge & Steel Co., Erie, Pa. 
Aar Ri i J. J. Maitland, 535 West Hortter Street, Philadel- 
p 7a 
Asst. Pa pasna J. B. Jones, 13 Walnut Street, Batavia, N. Y. 
Gibson, G » 918 West Sixth Street, Erie, Pa. 
Sisson, S. A n. 
McCaw. Ta 1 57 West Sixtieth Street, Chicago, III. 
Clark. 1. 14 


denmark 420 West Eleventh Street, Erie, Pa. 
Hunter, Oliver’ H., 27 North Park Row, Erie, Pa. 
Christensen, P., 1125 West Twenty-first Street, Erie, Pa. 
Block, N. ns 309 Sassafras Street, Erie, Pa. 

Link, O. C., 825 West Johnson Street, Madison, Wis. 
Freebourn, Sa 3114 Walnut. pire Erie, Pa. 
Buggington, U. . Salisbu 
Stanley, W. H; r, 288 Ludlow 5 Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Deters, A. 8 Keokuk Street, St. Toul is, Mo. 

Semitz, J. G.. 2861 McNair Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


Edward Valve & ieee fee aa M Co., East Chicago, Ind. : 
Ulatowski, Clemens L., 8657 Marquette Avenue, oe. III. 
1 Montclair Avenue, St. Louis. Mo. 
Rehrer, Hal X., 530 W. 


Street, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Inland Ordnance Co., Bedtord, Ohio: 
se Pa master Norman B. Clark, 205 Craft Strect, Newton 
Stover, C. No 266 College Street, Wadsworth, Ohio. 
Tomko, W. E., 2084 West Tenth Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Muench, H. W., 6530 Green Street, Chicago, III. 
Ford Motor Co., Detroit „ Mich. : 
Ant Paymaster E . Furer, 1539 South Thirteenth Street, She- 
Warzeldt 1 J. ME. Akron, Ohio. 
Fahey, 55 È.. 505 Gurdon Street. Bridgeport, Conn. 
F.. 1014 Noble Avenue, Bridgeport, Conn. 
„1133 8 Avenue. St. Louis, Mo. 
Mullane, H G., 23 North Sixth Strect, Newark, N. J. 
Bleakley, B z E Mattoon, III. 


Cartmill, J. R., Charleston Avenue, Mattoon, III. 
Thompson, E. È., 155 Bethune Street, West Detroit, Mich, 


T hompson, Paul R. 


Ford Motor Co., Detroit, Mich—Continued. 
Arntz, G. 1. West Forest Street, Detroit, Mich. 


emp ies 


198 East Forest Street, Detroit, Mich, 
ay. C a 2240 Broadway, Toledo, Okio. 
Volk, 220 Baldwin Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
„ J. ae 472 Lincoln Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


Addison Hotel, Detroit, Mic 
Ferguson, S. I., 5 — Ivanhoe Street, Detroit, Mich. 
Fleischer, W. E., 216 First Street, Detroit, Mich. 
Striefling. J. . pit McLean Avenue. Detroit, Mich. 
Hanson, H. 0 Boardman Avenue, Traverse City, Mich, 
Smallidge, R. 1. Tekouthe Mich, 
Strohmer, G. A., 706 Lansing Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
Kane, F. J., 5232 West Twenty-fourth Street, Cicero, III. 
Woodward, Ii. R., 426 Moss Avenue, Peoria, III. 
Jeffrey, D. EN 42 Winder Street, Detroit, Mich, 

W. G, 16 Donsman Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Riley, R. W. o 128 oats Avenne, Detroit, Mich. 
Valentine, 8. „ 517 North Main Street, Royal Oak. Mich. 
Walsh, A. D., 37 Trowbridge Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
Coutu, G. E.. 3820 North Fourth Street, Brainerd, Minn. 
Soderlund, D., 1023 Rosewood Street. Brainerd, Minn. 
Sullivan, J. Ë., 1052 Hamilton Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 
Galvin, 5 fa Anthon, Iowa. 
Cotten, C. A., 7052 St. Lawrence Avenue, 8 „ III. 
E. B., 6517 Ingleside 5 Chicago, III. 
Defiance Tirachina Works, Defiance, Ohio 

oha 3 Wilbur E. Rank, 102 Helgate Avenue, Deflance, 


Kohl, Philip T., Warne, Nebr. 

Billingsley, Charles B. 308 1 First Sreet, Defiance, OS: 
Robertson, James F., 1526 Mississippi Avenue. St, 
Myers, Gerald E., 521 Park Avenue, fiance, Ohio. 


. 

KI „ H. J., 4350 Lake Park Avenue, Chicago, 
2908 East Ninety-first lg itero, III. 
Harrison Place, Chicago, 
. Wit. 3921 North Drake Avenue, ‘Chicago, Il. 
Hasty, John J. 2008 South State Street, Chicago, III. 
Miller, Wm. R., 1838 School Street, Rockford, ill. 
Sciffe, Ralph, 4715 Magnolia Avenue, Chicago, III. 
Edelstein, Abraham, 3245 Douglas Boulevard, Chicago, III. 
Arado, Frank J., 5348 Washington Boulevard, 2 III. 
Tucker, H. p Manitowoc, Wis. 
Gregory, J. R., 2253 South Albany Avenue, Chicago, II 
Crawford, Wate „ 934 Montana Street, Chicago, ti 
Cerveny, Edw. I., 2338 South St. Louis Avenue, Chicago, III. 


MATERIAL INSPECTION. 


Packard Motor Car Co, Detroit, Mich, : 
Waldo, 3 G., Brooklawn Park, 3 Conn. 
Hoare, Michael J., Box 5, Kankakee, III. 
oe, e ins napeto of of engineering material, Chicago, III.: 
330 University Avenue, Chicago, in. 
Catterata, W. B. 5252 Wayne Avenue, Chicago, I 
Office of inspector of ‘ordnance, Erie Forge Co.. wring oo 
Mallory, Roy E., 151 East Tenth Street, Eri 
1 io inspector of ordnance, Studebaker n Plaut, Detroit, 
ic 
Ingley, James, 19 Oregon Avenue. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Covington, Earnest I., 641 North Eighth meee Richmond, Va. 
Carty, James, 380 Bewick Street, Detroit, 
Von Roden, Carl, 1931 Third Street, Detroit, ‘stich, 
Wright, Leslie G., 2030 Calumet Avenue, Calumet, Mich. 
De Graw, Eimer D.. Lamb, Mich. 
Maher, John J., 248 Jackson Street. a City, Mich. 
Smith, George S. West Branch, Mich. 
Office of inspector of engineering material, Buffalo. N. Y.: 


uis, Mo. 


Conway, ‘George J. 
Hol! ileran, J sai 


„leut. (J. g.) J. A. Davis, University Club, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Ensign E. G. G. Laurence, University Club, Bufalo, N. 
irk, R. H.. 1066 Ellicott Street, Buffalo, 


Gruss, W. E. 340 West Delavan Avenue, Bafalo, N. X. 
Schottke, A. CG, 22 Regent Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Bradley, E. F., 223 Summit Avenue, Buffalo. x 8 
Brock. y. J., 786 Fillmore Avenue, Ruffalo, ae 
Lay, II. G., 685 Lafayette Avenue, Buffalo. N. a 
Holzman, 5 E 27 Highgate Avenue, Bual N. X. 
Kennedy, J 529 Fargo Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Flanders. D. W, 14 Gates Circle, Buffalo. N. X. 
Schwartz, G. G., 20 Emerson Place, Bufalo, N, Y. 
Flanigan, E. L.., 183 Potomac Avenue, Buffalo, N. X. 
Office of inspector ot machinery, Ford Motor Co., Detroit, Mich. : 
Doherty, Thomas R., 708 Fremont Avenue, Morris, III 
Office of inspector of machinery. General Electric Co., Erle, Pa.: 
Lieut. (J. g.) C. N. Arnold, 4620 Lake Park Avenue, Chicago, III. 
Longworth, Thomas T.. 604 Lincoln Street, n 
Trapp, Walter Edgar, 307 Evans Street. Peoria, III 
Sadler, John Edwin, 6820 North Chestnut 8 Lansing. Mich. 
Hoppe. Fred, 3 Wayne Street, Mansfield, 
Sebmidt, Carl 1356 Doty Street, Green Bay Wi 
Feathers, Harold E., 21 Haigh Street, Schenectady. N. V. 


NAVAL COMMUNICATION SERVICE. 
Gleason, W. G., 1821 Maple Street, Omaha, Nebr. 
3 Maurice, 1817 Patterson Avenue, Chicago, III. 
De Weese, Theodore C., 625 North Elizabeth Street, aaa, Ohio, 
Kearney, John P., 4845 Forestville Avenue, Chicago, 1 


Smith, Edgar R., "Ijamsville Md. 
Kudzas, Rudolph, 236 Ridgeland Avenue, Oak Park, III. 
INTELLIGENCE, 


Lieut. (J. G.) William B. Fdwards, Lake Forest, III. 
Sullivan, John 1. 6530 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago. III. 
Fenton, Leroy L., 2945 Congress Street, Chicago, III. 

Britz, Peter J., 7022 South Morgan Street, Chicago, III. 
Walsh, Philip F., 4026 Van Buren Street, Chicago, III. 
Carder, Harry, 9518 Indiana Avenue; Chicago, III. 
MeCahill, Frank W., 2262 Wes t Thirty- -seventh Street, Chicago, III. 
Winegardner, Paul R., 6530 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago, III. 
Fraizer, Cecil C., 4003 Kenmore Avenue, Chicago, Il. 
Martin, Arthur 12. 152 West Adams Street. N III. 
Willis, ‘John, 3941 weet Van Buren Strect, Chicago, III. 
Whelan, Frank J., 4021 Sheridan Road, Chicago, III. 
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Yohuston, Mey S., 206 North Lamon Avenue, Chicago, III. 
Bruce, Ray F., 6847 East End Avenue. Chicago, III. 
Pederson, Hazel N, 4631 North Racine Avenue, m. III. 
Powers, William G., 841 Edison Building, Chicago, IIL Il. 

A., 


Ladd, Herbert H., Sears-Roebuck Y 
Guthrie, Charles F., 1209 Pratt Boulevard, Chicago, 8 
Moench, John C., Evanston Hotel, Evanston, III. 
Rextrew, Frank N., 233 Calumet Avenue, lens, rik Ind. 
a PRs 5408 8 Avenue, Chicago 

3 aoi Chicago, 1 Y 


RECRUITING STATIONS, 


Louisville, Ky : 
Lorenz, John, CE m. 
Roberts, Edwin D., Berea, Ky. 
Schlueter, Joseph ., Milwaukee, Wis, 
Greene, Roger A., Louisville, Ky. 
Allen, Stuart W., Loulsville, Ky. 
Sommer, Fred G., Louisville, Ky. 
Schiff, Max M., Louisville, 8 
Elbert, Oscar Ù.. Louisville, y. 
Hagan, Richard W., Elizabethtown, 
Hill, James, M., Bowling Green, Ky. 
Milwaukee, Wis. : 
Colby, James J., Ishpeming, Mich. 
Weaver, C. II., 2704 Lisbon’ Street. n Wis. 
Martell, C. F., 913 Clybourn Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Wyrick, W. a: Wauwatosa, Wis. 
Van Langendon, Joseph, Oshkosh, Wis. 
Koon, Charles D., Madison, Wis. 
Ainnes pols, Minn. : 
Ensign ‘Theodore Nelson. White Bear Lake, Minn 
Glover, A. S., Apartment 12, Osborne Apartinents, Duluth, Minn. 
Hinds, Frederick C., Shako opee, Minn. 
Schlener, John L., 2025 Portland Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn, 
Metcalf, F. East Grand Forks, Minn. 
Carpenter, Brion J., 537 Main Street, ‘Stevens 2 Wis. 
Colvin, Warren S., 4403 Gibson Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 
Omala, Nebr. > 
Brott, Ray R.. 2813 Jackson Street, Omaha, Nebr. 
Dixon, Clair J. tia’ abe Street, Omaha, Nebr. 
Gibson, John „Omaha. Nebr. 
Hitler, Robert F.. N. Ni. 6. 8 pushes Nebr. 
Huse, Fred O., 25 Drake Court, Omaha, Nebr. 
cGrath, Leonard A., 3403 Jackson Street, Omaha, Nebr. 
Neu, O. A., 619 pons Nineteenth Street, Omaha, Nebr. 
Norstrom, Fernace E., 609 South Thirty-sixth Street, Omaha, Nebr. 
Pepper, William H., 1221 South Eleventh Street, Omaha, Nebr. 
Reddan, John G., 4416 | North Thirty-first Street, Omaha, Nebr. 
1 Ha 708 Georgia Avenue, Omaha, Nebr. 
a pohan Timothy E., Ans South Thirtieth Street, Omaha, Nebr. 
eoria, III. 
Hart, II. 85 Aetna House, Danville, III. 


N. J. 


. 6 616 Seventh Avenue, * III. 

Burg. E 1. 8 Street, Peoria, III. 

pare. 5 M. A., Peoria, III. 

Bottelon H. s 504 Fisher Street, Peoria, Ill. 

Holzworth, R. C., Downen House, Mount "Vernon, III. 
St. tants, Mo. ! 


Armbruster, John H., St. Louis, Mo. 
Classen, Maurice D., St. Louis, Mo. 
Daues, Gregory William, St. Louis, Mo. 
Echele, Tobias J., a Louis, Mo 
Gardner, Richard St. Louis, Mo. 
Goette, Arthur Wiliam St. Louis, Mo. 
Lehleitner, Gustave J., St. Louis, Mo. 
Rosenzweig, Alfred. St. Louis, Mo. 
Walsh, George R., St. Louis, Mo. 

Well, Clarence M., St. Louis, Mo. 


Wesling. Hugo e St. 1 Mo. 
Williams, Charles Su ple Mo. 
Woltering, Alphonse J uis, Mo. 
Wood, Wilbur St. ‘Eau Mo. 
zane City, Mo.: 
Jones, Carl R., 4000 Montgall, Kansas City, Mo. 


Heard, Homer N., Willow, Ark. 
Rogers, Frank, Pryor, Okla. 
Stoker, Rolan R.. Robline. 
Weaver, Ernest M., 
Bryan, Jobn G., Paola, Kans. 
Cowan, Harry 8. 1101 eps Eleventh Street. 8 City, Mo. 
Paugh. Claud, 637 Quindara, Kansas City, 
Kerr, Walter L., 401 Maple Street, Laporte, Ind. 
Vaughn, William J., R. 3, Cheney, Kans 
Walker, Hugh A.. $07 Troost Street, ACERS City, Mo. 
McCorkle, Norman A., Alliance, Nebr. 
Reachy, Jay K., Esbon, Kans. 
Berg, Say Ceim, 5764 Wells Street. Chicago, III. 
Stockton. Thomas M., . d 
Dowdy, William H.. Lexi ngton, Tex. 
Briggs, Bertie C., 906 Paseo Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 
Gafney, Ra a "Winfield, 
Hamilton, „ Tacony, Colo.” 
dagiana olis, Ind.: 
ily, Ralph J., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Alden, William E., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Buffalo, i 
Meds Harold A., 560 Spring Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Blumenschine, Leonard G., 116 Englewood Avenue, Borel. N. T. 
Burrill, Louis D, 237 Connecticut Street. Buffalo, N 
Collins, Henry J., 162 Vermont Street, Buffalo, N. x. 
Georger, Thomas 8 112 Lancaster Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Munsell, Charles G., 186 Oxford Avenue, Buffalo, N. V. 
Sutherland, Charles J., 237 Connecticut Breen Buffalo, N. Y. 
Walsh. Thomas L., 93 Fargo Avenue, Buffalo, N. 
Witt, Edward C., 426 Schenk Street; North ‘Tonawanda, N.. 
Cleveland. Ohio: 
Xavier, Arthur J., 6315 d Mara Avenue, ede Ohio, 
Johnson, Carl A., V. M. , Cleveland, 


Pierson. Frank J., 6615 Fige?’ 3 Cleveland, Ohio. 
Daley, Robert. Zoarville, Ohi 
Schroeder, Reinhart, 4370 Pearl Road, Cleveland, Ohio, 7 
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La. 
112 West Thirty-ninth Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


AUGUST 20, 
Chicago, III.: 
Vitann, A., 731 Latrobe Avenue, Chicago, III. 
Hathaway, L. P., 2004 Halsted Streck, Chicago. III. 
Noel, C. 615 Scranton Avenue, Lake Bluff, Ill. 


Purcell, Ei ward, 3800 Elmwood Avenue, Chicago, Til. 
Clansky, R. W., 3849 North Hamilton Avenue, Chicago, III. 
Anderson, J. E., bi North St. Paul, Minn 
La Vine, W. R., oe Crosse Avenue, Chicago, III. 
de Languillette, F Hicksville, Long Island, N. . 
Rr ican ana 1 5 1017 East Vine Street, Duluth, Minn, 
Friedman, „1551 South Turner Avenue, Chicago, III. 
Swim, II., 3 Iil. 
Edwards. R. L., 2 West Ohio Street, Chicago, III. 
Arnold, R. S.. $228 ee North Avenue, Chicago, III. 
Furlong, M. D., 3919 Lexington Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Nathanson, 12 4808 North “Central Park Avenue, Chicago, III. 
Rosengard, AISE ae, 1239 Independence Boulevard, Chicago, III. 
Caraher, E. P., 2 South Rockwell eg tes Chicago, III. 
Fink, t 2338 Walton Street, Chicago 
Siegel, 8 1132 South Whipple Street, ‘Chicago, III. 
Cincinnati; Ohio: 
Lampe, Charles F., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Courtney, William’ G., 3802 Hazel Avenue, Norwood, Ohio. A 
Farfsing, Bernard C., "1116 Belvedere Street; Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Shork, Earl H., Harrison Hotel, Cincinnati, O 
Frey, Albert A. 281 South Skidmore Street, e Ohio. 
Bender, Raymond L., 1301 Cypress Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Reck, Walter J., Harrison Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Des Moines, Iowa: 
‘Akerson, Reuben Cu; oon North oe Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Anderson, Arthur F.. Y. 2 A.. Des Moines. Iowa. 
Becker, Charles M., * „Des Moines, Iowa. 
Hirscher, Benedict 7 LE È 2 Des Moines, Iowa. 
Johnson, Arthur A., 1214 York Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Detroit, Mich. : 
Cohen, Benjamin E., 197 Gratiot Street, Detroit, Mich. 
Genung, Glen E., X. M. C. A., Detroit, Mich. 
Murphy. Charles’ J., 239 John Street, ‘Detroit, Mich. 
Hetherington, Don A 162 West Warren Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
Beede, Luman J., Grand 3 Mich. 
Sullivan, Dennis J.. 80 Alfred Street, Detroit, Mich. 
Weisman, Meyer, 1597 Waterloo Street, Detroit, Mich. 
Oien, Fred C., 239 John Street, Detroit, Mich. 
Orr. James E., 343 Montgomery Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
Jeakle, William G., 892 Holcomb Avenue, Detroit. Mich, 
Currie, Thomas W., 126 John R Street, Detroit, Mich. 
Loughman, Otto H., 126 John R Street, Detroit, Mich. 
Dawson. Harrison J.. 64 Vancouver Avenue, Detroit, Mich, 
gens. Terrence W., Imperial Hotel, Detroit, Mich, 
Sharpe, Emory L., Bay City, Mich. 
Griesel, Raymond C., 1583 Seminole Street, Detroit, Mich. 
Johnson. Allen, 194 Commonwealth Avenue, Detroit Mich. 
Proble, Arthur A., 305 Charlevoix Street. Detroit, Mich. 
Weideman. Henry H., 257 St. Aubin Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
Slesnlek, Ben. 92 Hendrie Street. Detroit, Mich. 
Forsyth, Charles A.. 306 Washington Arcade, Detroit, Mich. 
Newton, John G.. 555 Second Avenue, Detroit, Mic 
McEvoy, James E., 537 Twelfth Street, Detroit, Afich. 
Plunkett, Charles B, oe Brush Street, Detroit, Mich. 


Reisterer, Leo J., N15 Street, Detroit, Mich. 
Reen, William X., 523 5 newood ‘Street, Detroit, Mich, 
Williamson, James W. silanti, Mich. 


Cone, Floyd W., 748 Gan on Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
GENERAL INSPECTOR OF VESSELS, GRANT PARK CAMP, CHICAGO, rr. 


Shields, Saunders B.. 4525 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 
Smith, John B., 7405 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago, III. 

Ley, Rober J., 829 North Lawler Avenue, Chicago, III. 

Gates, W. iliam D., 5482 Harper Avenue, Chicago, III. 

Lurie, Benjamin L.. 1871 South Kedzie Avenue, Chicago, III. 
Long, Michael L., a Kenwood Avenue, Chicago, III. 
Dischinger, Hugh E., 1431 Chicago Road, Chicago’ Heights, III. 
Soderberg, Edward T 2919 North Halsted Street, Chicago, III. 
Baller, Jobn A., 926 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

Gauslin, Chester H.. Trona, Cal. 

Friendo, Sidney. 4156 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, III. 

Kacerovsky, LeRoy N., Kewanee, Wis. 

Allen, Ray J., G808 Michigan Avenne, Chicago, Ill. 

Lattin, Robert T., 412 15 5 8 Street, Sycamore, III. 

Terry, William II., “Viola 
Dahlquist, George H.. Mot Glenwood Avenue, Chicago, III. 

Coyle, Edward rk Friendship, Nix: 

Kaufman, Clark E 915, 64 East Van Buren Street, Chicago, III. = 
MacDougall, Robert, 167 Linscott Avenue, Downers Grove, III. 

Kafka, IIarry J., 5613 Winthrop Avenue, Chicago, III. 

Peterson, Gus Pedra, 1719 Carmen Avenue, Chicago, III. 

Joy, Joseph F., 4353 Wilcox Avenue, Chicago III. 

Lurie, George S., 1846 Humboldt Boulevard Chicago, III. 

Ringer, William J., 4843 West Park Avenue, eee III. 


FIELD TRAFFIC OFFICER, BUFFALO, N. x. 
Asst. Paymaster P. E. Williams, 117 Highland PEREN Bufalo, N. Y. 
FIELD TRAFFIC OFFICER, DETROIT, MICH. 
Stephens, Earle N., 974 Lothrop Avenue, Detroit, Mich, 
FIELD TRAFFIC OFFICER, CHICAGO, ILL, 


Asst. Eaymaster Thomas H. Wilcox, Baltimore, Md, 
Miller, J. A., jr., St. Lonis, Mo. 
Frisch, L. B., Chicago, III. 
Brocker, R. Chicago, III. 
Weisberg, E, Chicago, Ill. 
NAVAL GUN FACTORY, ROCHESTER, X. Y. 


Asst. Paymaster H. M. Schiffer, 54 Erion Crescent, Rochester, N. Y. 
Asst. e Alton B. Sharp, Beulah, Mich. 

Lanheady, Thomas J., 319 President Street. Brooklyn, N. X. 
Snow, 46 Gilmore Street, Rochester, N. Y. 

Gager, Warren B., 163 Broadway, Rochester, N. Y. 

‘Tarnow, Lawrence M., 106 Stout Street, Rochester, N Y. 

Herkert, Ambrose L., 172 Hague Street. Rochester, N. X. 

Roach, William T., 172 Broadway, Rochester, N. X. 

Reem, Glenn Merle, 144 Columbia Heights, Brookly n, N. T. 
Arlidge, Bernard J., 434 Grand Avenue, Rochester, N. X. 
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BRANCH HYDROGRAPHIC OFFICE, DULUTH, MINN, 
Lundberg, G. M., 1114 Fifty-eighth Street, Superior, Wis. 
FOOD-INSPECTION OFFICE, CHICAGO, ILL, 
Evers, Arthur W., 4133 Arthington Street, Chicago, III. 
SUPERINTENDING CONSTRUCTOR, FORD: MOTOR co., DETROIT, MICH. 
Carpenter, Hugh H., 27 Woodward Terrace, Detroit, Mich. 


SUPERINTENDING CONSTRUCTOR, GOODYEAR TINE & RUBBER CO., AKRON, 
0H. 


Kurfman, D. G., Akron, Ohio; 
Twelfth navrat district. 
DISTRICT HEADQUARTERS. 


Farber, T. Mi 709 Geary sd ie San Francisco, Cal. 


Drew, W. G., 978 Valencia Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Randall, G. V. S., 1244 Third Avenue, Oakland, Cal. 
Godfrey, II. G. 1185 Leavenworth Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Weider, W. F., 90 Endicott Park, San Francisco, Cal. 
Setzer, P. W., 536 Mason Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Farina, F., jr., 59 Noe Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Offerman, O., Redwood City, Cal. 
Dillon, R. W., jv., Garfield Hotel, San Francisco, Cal. 
olf, J. L.. 936 Twelfth Street, Oakland, Cal, 
Thornton, W. A., Sutter Apartments, San Francisco, Cal. 
Rutledge, II. W.. 237 Perry Street, Oakland, Cal. 
Maher, C. A., 429 Ninth Street, San Francisco,, Cal. 
Leduc, E. B., 3696 Nineteenth Francisco, Cal. 


Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
San È 


San Francisco, Cal. 


„Cal. 
treet, 

Landsberger, R. II., 2710 Elmwood Avenue, Berkeley, Cal, 

Geary, W A, 610 È 


OFFICE OF COST INSPECTOR—UNION IRON WORKS, SAN. FRANCISCO, CAT 


Asst. Paymaster G. R. Broad, Golden, Colo. 

Asst. Paymaster R. E. Fithian, Bridgeton, N. J. 

Asst. Paymaster M. L. Dinkelspiel, 624 Waisworth Street, Oakland, Cal. 
Asst. Paymaster W. II. Snyder, Niles, Cal. 

ae. Paymaster J. I. 


ash, 
Reynolds, II. A., 435 Sixth Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Nathan, M. C., 116 Frederick Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Crosby, 8. F., 6272 Chabot Road, Oakland, Cal. 
Crook, J. E., 260 Rose Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Forde, E. A., 1925 Turk Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Ma. A. E., Chancellor Hotel, San Francisco, Cal. 
Shaw, 8. B., 139 Hugo t, San neisco, Cal. 
Bonzani, E. K., 3727 Mission Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Bridges, L. V., Gates Hotel, San Francisco, Cal. 
Gillespie, P. F., Selam, Cal. 
Haas, L. E., 780 Post. Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Henning, C. F. G., 419, Twenty-first Avenue, Sam Francisco, Cal. 
Hooke, C., 931 Capuchino Avenue, Burlingame, Cal. 
Jamison, II. E., 2120 Kittredge Street, Berkeley, Cal. 
Kaufman, M., 20 Firth Avenue, San Francisco, Cal 
Manners, H. T., Felton, Cal 
Meagher, II. V., 361 
Par; 
Smith, W. R. 


er C.,.3221 Sterling Avenue, Alameda, Cal. 

Knobloch, C. F., 35 Palm Avenue, San Francisco, Cal. 
MeLaughiin, I.. II., 414 Lake Street, Francisco, Cal. 
Lilienthal, P. N., Ir,, 95 West Poplar Street, San Mateo, Cal. 
White, F. L., 1612 Fillmore Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Kerrigan, T. C., 321 Twenty-cighth Street. San Francisco, Cal. 
English, G. W., 516 Central Avenue, San Francisco, Cal. 
Heintz, H. W., 747 Joost Avenue, San Francisco, Cal. 
Hatcher, C N., 2255 Forty-first Avenue, Oakland, Cal. 
Goldsworthy, H. V., 3674 Sixteenth Street, San Francisco, Cal, 


Booth, 1624 North Fifty-second Street, Seattle; | 


Smith, D. R., 2532 Grove Street, Berkeley, Cal. 
Schumacher, E. G. A 


€ . A., 37 Stoneman Street, San Francisco, Cal, 
Preston, D. B., 310 Grove Street, Berkeley, Cal. 
Mayer, E. A., 42 Hollis Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Lynch, J. J., Benicia, Cal. 
Blanc, F., 1135 Rhinette Avenue, Burlingame, Cal. 
Underhill, J. P., 1521 Schiller Street, Alameda, Cal. 
Hedge, J. W., Young Men's Christian Association, Oakland, Cal. 
Roberts, H. E., 123 Stewart Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Pollard, F. L., 2429 Central Avenue, Alameda, Cal. 


OFFICH OF COST INSPECTOR—FEDERAL TELEGRAPH co., SAN FRANCISCO, 
CAL. 


. Justin T., Woodside, Cal. 
Adams, Leland C., San Jose, 


MATERIAL INSPECTION—-#NION IRON WORKS, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 
Brumby, J. B., Baldwin Hotel, San Francisco, Cal. 


Dowdy, J. W., 776 Bush Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Gollober, I., 2446 Clay Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Porter, G. A, 2150 Third: Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Talley, J. E., "Baldwin Hotei, San Francisco, Cal. 


McHenry, I. E., 3219 Twenty-third Street, San Francisco, Cal, 
Johnson E. ine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
cton, P., 1043 Steiner Street, Sam Francisco, Cal, 


Fenney, L. II., 1625 Forty-eighth Avenue, San Francisco, Cal, 
C., P., 2516 Twenty-sixth Avenue, Oakland, Cal. 


Perasso, G. A., 1371 Haight Street, San cisco, Cal. 

Kyser, 8. M., Young Men's Christian Association, San Francisco, Cal. 
Hayes, H. K., Box 253, Saratoga, Cal. 

Fuld, E. n Francisco, Cal. 


B., 3570 ng, dng 
J. H., 1045 Mason Street. San Francisco, Cal. 

Eade, L. T., 2038 Bancroft Way, Berkeley, Cal. 

Werschkull, W. T., 1246 Lombard Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Hooper, D. W., 767, Haight Avenue, Alameda, Cal. 

Zuters. F. X., 1878 Green Street, San Francisco, Cal. 

Hill, H. F., 92 Eighth Street, Oakland, Cal. 

Jardine, W. L., Young Men's Christian Association, San Francisco, Cal. 
bert, C. B., Clinton Court 3 Sun Franelsco, Cal. 

Maier, P. G., 3750 Geary Street, San Francisco, Cal. 

Mazor, M., 109 Landon Court, Oakland, Cal. 

Clark, P. O., 242 Powell Street, San Francisco, Cal. 

Kolb, A. R., 242 Powell Street, San Francisco, Cal. 

Peroyich, A. L., 800 Bush Street, San Francisco, Cal. 

Chilberg, E. L., Colonia! Hotel, San Francisco, Cal. 

Mitchel, W. J., 539 Second Avenue, San Francisco, Cal. 

Farrer, C. D., 2898 East Twenty-second Street, Fruitvale, Cal. 
Nichelman, T. A., 2988 King Street, Berkeley, Cal. 

Nelson, R. A., Stratford Hotel, San Francisco, Cal. 

Dabovich, C. I., 2610 Tenth Avenue, Oakland, Cal. 

Lalanne, L. J., 1061 Washington Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
“Chapdelaine, G. I., 812 York Street, San Francisco, Cal. 

Powers, J. L., 110 Fair Oaks Street, San Francisco, Cal. 

, 321 Bocana Street. San Francisco, Cal. 

i 2114 Essex Avenue, Berkeley, Cal. 

G. S., 105 Webster Street, San Francisco, Cal. 

J., 1626 Twenty-seventh Avenue, Oakland, Cal, 

J., jr., 630 Eleventh Avenue, San Francisco, Cal, 

eck, II. S., jr.. 4141 Gilbert Strect, Oakland, Cal, 

Donovan, J. P., 1759 Howard Street, San Francisco, Cal. 

Hall, G. W., 413 Shrader Street, San Francisco, Cal. 

Hamilton, E. F., 2307 Twent 

| Heeney, R. A., 1817 Castro 
i A. R. R., 2527 Twenty-first Avenue, Oakland, Cal. 
F. C., Mentone Hotel. San Francisco, Cal. 


n- Francisco, Cal. 
O'Connell, Lloyd, 584 Sixty-second Street, Oakland. Cal. 
Kern, Charles E., 3015. Richmond Avenue, Oakland, Cal, 
| Abeloe, Nicholas J., Route A, Salinas, Cal. 


„ 632 North Laramie Avenue, Chicago, III. 
II., 730. Powell Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Vane, Leslie H., Box 141, Stockton, Cal. 

Bernstein, Louis, 149 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Hutchinson, James S., 1312 Cooper Street, Palo Alto, Cal. 
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Avaust 20, 


Trescony, Julius G., San Lucas, Cal. 
— — ohn Hans, jr., Clifton, Ariz. 
ranfill, Britton E., Lake House, El Paso, Texas. 
AID FOR INFORMATION. 
nmi William A., 700 Citizen's National Bank Building, Los Angeles, 


Engelman, F., 223 Tenth Street, West New York, N. J. 
C 563 Twelfth Avenue, San 


D. 285 Francisco, Cal. 
Harina e ., 1822 North Camac Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Davis, W. 420 Walnut Street, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Stoddard, F. Ne 1026 Santee Street, Los Angeles, Cal, 

PAY OFFICE. 
O'Hea: . D., 467 Greenwich reet, San P ge N Cal. 
Mitchel!” K. G.. 2321 Filbert over, an mancas „Cal. 


Wind, S. X., 491 Sanchez Street, Sa 
Barker, T. E., 2153 Sacramento Strert Bat San 1 Cal. 
Brad 30 * g 846 Bush Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Davids L., 858 Clayton Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Albright, . II., 2244 Elghty-fifth Avenue, Oakland. Cal, 
Klaas, Otto N., 500 EOR treet, San Francisco, Cal. 
Pennock, Troy, Y. M. C. A., San Francisco, Cal. 
PUBLIC WORKS OFFICE, 

Schafer, Harold, 707 University Avenue, San Jose, Cal. 
JOINT MERCHANT VESSEL BOARD. 
237 Perry Street, Oakland. Cal. 

TRAVELING ENROLLING PARTY, 
Preeg, Felix, 1020 * Pico Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Iagee, Howard F., Rafael, Cal, 
Nae Hugh II., Yerba Linda, Cal. 
Stein, George J., 2447 Brooklyn Avenue. Los Angeles, Cal, 
Evans, Rudolph C., 723 Eighth Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 

RECRUITING STATION, DENVER, COLO. 

Smith, Russell Reid, 2825 Clermont Street, Denver, Colo. 
Stuby, Carl F ranklin, 1645 East Sixteenth Avenue, Denver, Colo. 
OFFICE OF SUPERVISOR, NAVAL AUXILIARY RESERVE, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Pay Clerk Robert P. Harding. 1821 East Fifteenth 5 eae Oakland, Cal. 
Evans, William A., 756 Eagle Avenue, Alameda, Cal. 

Casto, C. S., 464 Scott Street, San Francisco, Cal. 

i yee A. FB, 360 Twenty-third Street, Merced, Cal. 

Healy, F. J., 3835 Twenty-second Street, San Francisco, Cal. 

Murphy, F. P., 27 Twentieth Avenue, San Francisco, Cal. 


NAVY YARD, MARE ISLAND. 


Rutledge, H. W., 


Supply cepa nes 
Behlow, Box 375, Napa, Cal. 
Bennett, Mi. Te, 117 Betkeley Street, Boston, Mass. 

7 05 orkman Street, Los ‘Angeles, Cal, 
Bullwinkel, C. A., 1202 Haight Street, San Francisco, Cal. A 
Carley, E. L., 4052 Twenty-third Street, San Francisco, Cal. 2 
Chin, F. H., 052 Thirtieth Mg peed Oakland, Ca 2 
Creelman, W. A., 271 Castro Street, Hayward, Cal, 

1535 Grand Avenu Piedmont, Cal. 

a 116 Lake Street, Oakland, Cal, 

Goldsmith, I. B., 5 Post Street, San Francisco, Cal, 
Hendry, C. * Box San Jose, Cal. 
Huntoon, F. 8. 1709 J. Street, Sacramento, Cal. 
Johnson, B., 2321. Market Street, Oakland, Cal. 
Kelly, A. I., 2195 Devisadero Strect, San’ Francisco, Cal. 
Kirkpatrick, G. F. Kelseyville, Cal. r 
Kramer, G. A.. 415 El Dorado Street. Vallejo, Cal. 
McKeever, E. tis 2717 Twenty-first Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
MeNicholas, P. J.. McGill Ney 
Marenco, P. W., Saratoga, Cal. . — 
Mauerhan, A. G., 58 Devisadero Street, San Francisco, Cal. 4 
Noonan, E Ya 71 8 Sacramento Street, Vallejo, Cal. = 


l, 


Ange 2 Camp. Cal. 


28 Tenover Street, East Oakland, Cal. 

Schroeder, E. II., 510 Central 9 3 Cal. 

Sorensen, W., 139 Howard 

Smith, 85 — „ 1225 N Street, Apartment, 440 Sacramento, Cal, 
n Francisco, 


— O R. G 
E. 


Thornton, Geo è, 525 814 York Street, Vallejo, Cal. 

Georgia ‘Avenue, Vallejo, Cal. 

W., 241 of Linden Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 

iett, Witt . 220 Ohio Street, Vallejo, Cal. 
parker alter E., 


Yard craft 8 
ard c supply o 
115 San 3 Tex. 
618 SE Street, Spokane, Wash. 
SAN 7 North Seventh Street, Phoenix, Ariz, 
rd, 1215 Arapahoe Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 
otel Bernard i neisco, Cal. 


Stone, E. A., Denair, C. 
Urquhart, J, A. ai Clinton Street, Portland, Oreg. 
. office : 


. department: 
Cusick, Geo 


sic 2589 Folsom Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Juda, 11. 3: Sacramento Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Littleton 2046 Eagle Avenue, Samoda Cal 
Morton, B. II. 2107, Dwight Avena Berkeley, Cal. 
Richardt F. R. nvenue Avenue, keley, Cal. 
Ahnefeld, iay Bac Cal. 
Kingsbury, 3 Ai. 16 2 40 South Sutter x Street, Btockton, Cal. 
Moran, J. 4525 Jeyn AA San Fran 


Thirteenth naval district. 
DISTRICT HEADQUARTERS, 


Pay Clerk L. A. 8 5 Wash. 

Pay Clerk L. W. Trommlitz, 522 Broadwa ay, North Seattle, Wash. 
n, 1743 Beacon 8 t, New York, N. X. 

Street, hong ee Wash. 

hy D. a Route 4, Salem, Ore; 

R., 1190 ite Street, —. . — Oreg. 


pan S H. B., 1419 North Fifty-first Street, Seattle, Wash. 
alnut, Iowa. 
t ty renee: Wash. 
Ratchford, © W., aga East Pike Street, Seattle, Wash. 
EA e W. W. + 1107 East Denny Way, Seattle, Wash. 
Swinson, F. 2 Medford, Oreg., 
Perry, A., Medford, Oreg. 
Anderson, O. B. , 516 North Sixty-seventh Street, Seattle, Wash. 
Censorship and communications : 
RR eves Cedric, 315 West Fifth Stret, Aberdeen, Wash. 
n gence 
Gottstein, J., 1802 Republican Street, Seattle, Wash. 
Miscellaneous duties : 
Durkeimer, 8. F., 807 3 Street, Portland, Oreg. 
May, F. N.. Suquamish, Wash, 
pac Š 8 903 Tillamook Street, Portiand, Oreg. 


Bh — 5 Linn Avenue, Portland, Oreg. 
off, 06. L., 434 Harrison Street, Portland, Oreg. 
Morris, R. II., 1523 Ainsworth Avenue, Portland, reg. 
Washington, D. C. 
OPERATIONS, 
Cahal, Ralph S., 1723 G Street a 8 D. C. 


Jarl T., Pauls Valley, 

A., 4241 Viola Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Conway, John „Be Vernon Street, 8 b. C. 
Corl, Bard Entel.’ De 1 Ray, Alexandria, 

Hammett, aam C., 1416 Girard Serge. 5 D. C. 
O'Brien, Thomas J., 59 Seaton Place, Washington, D. G. 
vaia John S., 22 Magazine Street. Cambridge, Mass. 

Wa tson, Thomas, 63 Crawford Street, Roxbury, Mass. 
Williams, Albert S., Portner Apartment, A pee or Sea mh 
jt ne Peay: V., 1452 Fairmont Street, Washington, D. C. 
Ash, G. K., 306 Seventh Avenue, South Nashvilſe, Tenn. 
Martin, 5 W., 330 Second Street, NE., n D. C. 
Sone; John E., Hamilton A rtment, Richmond 

Welke, Paul L., 39 South Stricker Street, Baltimore, Md. 

W. G. C., 2030 G Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

Adler, Clemon. 1 Eleonore Street, New Orleans, La. 

Bo Umbert E., 152 French Street, Torrington, Conn. 
Bowman, William Ë., 1412 Columbia Street, Washington, D. C, 
Boyd, Samuel McM., 667 F Street NE., Washington, D. C 
Coles, Charles I., Station H, Anacostia, D. C. 

Cross, Roger W., Clifton Station, Va. 

Degnan, Thomas L., 450 M Street NW. Washington, D. C. 
Harrison, Le Roy, 29 Douglas Court NW., Washington, D. C. 
Killian, John E., 39 North Bernard Street, Philadel 8 Pa. 
Long, Julian H., "612 Eighth Street NE., epee: J 
Melntyre, Daniel B. 11 eer gs ‘oe 

Monnin, Frank E., 113 Gea t, Buffalo 

O'Donnel, Thomas p 1815 Éi 18 Street NW., N Tahin ton, D. C. 
Parker, Isham L., Howard University. Washington, D 

West, John W., 1738 L Street NW., Washington, D. 
Muel Hen William R., 3322 Kimball Avenue, Thicag > Gn. 
O'Connor, Leo Joseph, 222 Tenth Street NE., ington, D, C. 
Muller, Walter Phillip, 475 1 Avenue, New York, N. X. 
Parks, Robert ape Ar rd. 438 

EDAN Samuel Clifford, 435 "Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washing- 


D. C. 
Reddix, William M., 1017 P Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
Scheck, Lyle Ray, 4004 Fourteenth Street NW., Washington, D. C, 
Sherman, Henry M., 1630 South 8 Street, Chicago, III. 
Smith, Julian ian Augustus, stus, 1223 Eighth Street NW., Washington 
Smith, Wil Kinley, 818 T'wenty-second Street NW., Weaning: 


Cc 
segi D. Ha: © gas East Colorado Avenue, Kansas Ci Bog 
Stouffer, 1 ru 1443 Monroe Street NW., Washing on, 5 E: 
Turpin, Robert Luther, 533 5 first pner NW., Washington, D. C. 
Von Herbulis, Otto G., West Falls Church. 

viue Eugene A., is West Third Street, VWatsonville, Cal. 


Wolfe, SA Y. 

wes » Saran L., 12 Chesinut 3 2 Mass. 
„ Garland V. Harpers Ferry, 

wo nt, Sees 08 Station, Va 

Hawkin he bi 06 G Street’ NW., 


Germany, 
Taschner, Harry 


Washin mn 


. \yashington, Dc 


enty- -first Street NW., S D. C. 
5 Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

Buck, Joshua . C., 1717 North Calvert street, Baltimore, Md. 

Carver, Alva R., sence 


nd, Fla. 
Connor, Charles F. agis K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
Cutsail, 1 Leslie, Fourteenth and Harvard Streets NW., Wash- 
ington 
paler, hares: 44 Harrison Street, Brookline, Mass. 
Delaney, James Patrick J., 1104 Twelfth ary NW. Washington, D. C. 
Dietz, August F., 25 Sandol Street, 2 
William, South Fayette Street, Avashington Court House, 


Boba Joseph Rem 
Bonnie, Bowe 175 5 


t, San Francisco, Cal. 
3 G Street NW. ct NW Wash 8 S 
Ww B. C. 


n, D. 
51 Davenport Street, Cambridge, Mass, 
1205 N Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


Hogan, 
Humphrey, Ha rry T., 
Hynes, C RA 1 
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Keane, Walter F., 1531 Gales Street, Washington, D. C, 
Kreckel, Edward, 10094 Twenty-fourth Street, pra i D. C. 
Leeb. Phillip E., 2319 North Lowell Street, Chicago, III. 
Lyons, John William, 1411 C Street SE., Washington, D. C. 
Mann, Yulee Ware, 2 East Wright Street, Pensacola, Fla, 
Ramey, Paul G., 3407 Fourteenth Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
Sudderth, Wayne, Central X. M. C. A., Washington, D. C. 
Conway, Joseph L., 329 Ardmore Avenue, Trenton, N. J. 
Schmidt, Franklyn F., 101 Geary Street, Buffalo, N. X. 

NAVAL COMMUNICATIONS—GUNNERY EXERCISES, 


Falvey, John D., 5 Center Square, Easton, Pa. 

Began, Luke Joseph, 3210 Thirteenth Street NW., Washington, D. C, 

Gibson, nae 3 s pana . 5 = 

Plunkett, Charles T. ghlan ashington eA 

Stickel, John Frederick, 67 Randolph Place NW., Washington, D. C. 
NAVAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Carroll, John H., 1329 Massachusetts Avenue SE., Washington, D. C. 
Codd, James E., 702 Lennox Street, Baltimore, Ma. 
MeNelis, Edward J., 415 North Twentieth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Anderson, Charles V., 1207 Crittenden Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
Austin, Joseph E., 319 Clinton Place, Hackensack, N. J. 
Ballard, Harry T., 1707 West Harlem Avenue, Baltimore, Mad, 
Benziger, Nicholas X., 258 Riverside Drive, New York, N. Y. 
Bronson, William J., 1724 Park Road, Washingten, D. C. 
Brown, Philip D., 1143 New Hampshire Avenue, Washin on, D. C. 
Burgess, Edward A., 1769 Columbia Road, Washington, D. C. 
Burt, Herman E., 1322 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 
Campaign, Harry J., 512 Fifth Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
Clark, Walter F., 1822 Fifteenth Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
Yolorado, Rafael A., 1324 L Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
Commins, Patrick I., 933 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
Connor, T. P., 9 Sixth Street, Washington, D. C. 
Conover, John II., 25 Conover Terrace, Orange, N. J. 
. Conron, Carl Edward, Danville, Ohio. 
Crampton, Joseph B., Hicks Avenue, Great Neck, Long Island. 
Cron, James A., 1219 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 
Daniels, John M., 3000 Q Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
Delaney, Thomas J., 1243 Walter Place SE., Washington, D. C. 
Ellis, Thomas J., 2114 Tenth Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
Emler, Albin M., 1400 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
Farren, James A., 379 Fifth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Fenster, William J., 29 Toledo Street, Elmburst, Long Island. 
Gough, Arthur B., Tenafly, N. J. 
Herman Moe, 2405 Eighteenth Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
Hough, Henry B., 226 East Capitol Street, Washington, D. C. 
Judd, Gail T., 781 Kentucky Avenue SE., Washington, D. C. 
Kelly, Thomas E., 44 Woodworth Avenue, Yonkers, N. X. 
Kerrigan, Charles, 1389 Putriam Avenue, Brooklyn, N. X. 
Lally, William II., 1215 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
mbert, John II., 1715 0 Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
McClintock, Earl F., 1325 M Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
McCormick, Andrew R., 108 Highland Street, Roxbury, Mass. 
Madden, Arthur P., 117 S Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
Meyerheim, ARDT H., 507 West One hundred and fifty-eighth Street, 
ew York, 8 
Mirza, Youel B., Y. M. C. A., Washington, D. C. 
Mitchell, Jacob G., 410 Grampian Boulevard, . Pa. 
Murphy, Thomas J., 2110 G Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
W., 2211 Washington Circle, N sea „ 555 
Patton, Victor E., 1927 G Street SE., Washingtot, D. C. 
Peters, Joseph F., 614 North Carolina Avenue SE., Washington, D. C. 
uilty, Joseph A., 51 East Nintieth Street, New York, N. X. 
iker, Robert J., 111 Cleveland Street, Orange, N. J. 
Rothfus, George R., 355 Niagara Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Schaff, Joseph B., 1824 Monroe Street, Washington, D. C. 
Schmitz, Francis X., 10 Ninth Street SE., Washington, D. C. 
Seider, Frank, 552 Riverside Drive, New York, N, Y. 
Sherline, Herman M., 1329 Eighth Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
Simpson, John J., 194 Clinton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Skolly, Irwin, 138 Ludlow Street, New York, N. Y. 
Smith, Lyman S., 102 Pierrepont Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Stanton, win M., 1831 Harrison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Stevens, Joseph B., 2201 Cummington Road, Cleveland, Ohlo. 
Strasburger, Herbert L., 1789 Lanier Place. Washington, D. C. 
Strong, Warren B., 1405 Crittenden Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
Stucke, Walter G., 98 Leberly Place, Weehawken, N. J. 
Twomey, Frank S., 70 Avon Street, Lawrence, Mass. 
Van Wagner, George, Santa Cruz, Cal. 
Walsh, Jeremiah A., 593 East One hundred and sixty-fourth Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
Wasserman, Henry, jr.. Y. M. C. A., Washington, D. C. 
Webster, Samuel L., 1804 G Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
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Giesler, Arthur W., 2155 L Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
Hemrich, Leslie A., Washington, D. C. 
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` + Brooklxn, * 
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r, Thomas. E., 1748 Q Street NW.. Washington. D. C. 
Selig, Sydney, 2217 Washington Circle, Washington, D. C. 
Zohner, Harry, 1863 Holland Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I suggest that an order was 
made that the report (H. Doc. No. 1257) im response to the 
Madden resolution (II. Res. 372) in so far as the Navy Depart- 
ment is concerned should be referred to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is correct. The communica- 
tion will be printed in the Concresstonar Recorp and referred 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


BASTILLE DAY (H. DOC. No. 1256). 5 
The SPEAKER laid before the House the following communi- 


eation from the Secretary of State, which was read and referred | 


to the Committee on Foreign Affairs: 
DEPARTMENT OF STATR, 
Washington, August 8, 918. 
Mea mers CLARK 


r of the "House of Representatives. i 
Sm: I have the honor to inclose herewith a copy of a note from the 
French ambassador, wherein, by instruction of his Government, he asks 
that both Houses of the Congress of the United States be advised of the 


feelings of gratification with which the resoltstions passed by them on 
the occasion of July 14, the French national fete day. were received: by 
the Government and by the whole French nation, 

A acre similar to this has been addressed to the President of the 
Senate. 

I haye the honor to be, sir, 

Your obedient servant, Fraxk L. Pon. 

Acting Secretary of Stute. 


(1 melosure: From French ambasador, July 31, 1918.) 


EMBASSY OF THE FRENCH REPUBLIC ro THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, July 31, 1913. 
Hon: Prank L. Pore 


Acting Secretary of State, Washington, D. C. 


My Dran Mr. Secrstany: In accordance with instructions I have re- 
ceived from my Goverument I take the liberty of a that you be se 
good: as to inform both Houses of Congress of the feelings of gratifica- 
tion with which the resolutions veted by them on the oceasion of the 
— of July were received by the Government and by the whole French 
nation, : 

The text of those resolutions evidenced once more that morak kinship 
existing between two peoples equally ready to fight absolutism, tyranny, 
injustice, brutality, aud whose national fête days, both dating back from 
Revolutionary times, have the same meaning, which is emancipation. 

We hope the end of the present conflict muy be not far removed: we 


| know that it wil? not occur before our common aims have been fuliy 
} achieved and before what the 4th and 14th of July stand for has been 
| definitely secured—the end of tyranny. 


Believe me, dear Mr. 
Very sincerely, yours, 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
Vrxson indefinitely, on account of important business, 


WATER-POWER LEGISLATION. 
Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 


tary, 
” JUSSERAND. 


itself. into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 


the Union for the further consideration of the bill S. 1419, the 
Wwater-power bill. Pending that motion I desire to ascertain 
if we can not come to some agreement in respect to closing 
general debate. I will ask the gentleman from Wisconsin hew 
zunch time he has ahead of me. In other words, how much 
more time have I consumed than has been eonsumed by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, at the time the House recessed: the 
gentleman from Tennessee had used 4 hours and 33 minutes 
and I had used 2 hours and 35 minutes. 

Mr. SIMS. That accords with my recollection. I ask unani- 
mous consent that general debate close with the adjournment 
ef the House to-day, sœ that we may begin the consideration 
ef the bill under the five-minute rule to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee moves that 
the House resolve itself inte the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further consideration of the 
water-power bill, and pending that he asks unanimous consent 
that all general debate elose with the adjournment of the 
House to-day. Is there objection? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, we ought to include some arrangement whereby the time 
shall be equalized: on both sides. 

Mr. SIMS. Ob, yes; it is understood that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin is to have two hours more than I. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I understand; but if we make an arrange- 
ment that debate shall close when the Honse adjourns no one 
will have any assurance when that time comes that. there will 
have been am equal division of time. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, why not modify the request and 


ask unanimous consent that general debate close at the ex- 


piration of two heurs, and let the gentleman from Wisconsin 
consume those two hours, and then have an agreement that 
upon the mooted question in respect to the recapture clause 
some time will be granted under the five-minute rule? I do 
not intend to use any time at all in general debate. Everyone 
knows that in general debate the Members: all leave and no 
one is here. If the other side requires the two hours, let them 
use close debate and use some time under the five- 
minute rule to-day. 

The SPEAKER. Does the chairman make that request? 

Mr. SIMS. I would like to inquire what. the gentleman from 
Wisconsin has te say. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, I have requests from members of 
the committee that would consume more than two hours, 
which would take, possibly, three hours or three hours and a 
half. 


Mr. SIMS. Then I shall submit this request: That general 
debate close in three hours and a half and that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin be entitled to all of that time. 

Mr. FERRIS. Debate to be confined to the bill. 

Mr. SIMS. Oh, we have tried that two or three times. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I would like tc 
reserve the right to object for the purpose of asking the chair- 
man of the committee if he will not adhere to his original sug- 
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gestion that debate close with adjournment to-day. A great 
number of Members are just returning and will not stay in their 
seats, and to have the bill taken up under the five-minute rule 
at 4 o'clock would cause a great deal of confusion. 

Mr. ESCH. I think that we can agree upon the original 
proposition of devoting the day to general debate. 

Mr. SIMS. Then I submit the request that all general debate 
upon the bill close with the adjournment of the House to-day, 
and I hope that that adjournment will not take place before the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has had opportunity to use all the 
time that he wishes, 

Mr. FERRIS. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to ask the gentieman if this debate is to be confined 
to the water-power bill or is to be general debate. 

Mr. SIMS. It is general debate on the water-power bill. Per- 
haps the gentleman was not present, but there was an attempt 
at the beginning to confine it to the bill, but that was refused. 

Mr. ESCH. Let me say that I have no requests for speeches 
to be made upon any other subject than the bill. 

Mr. FERRIS. Then why not let that go into the agreement. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I hope that the nature of the 
general debate will not be limited now. Many of the speeches 
made on the other side were political speeches. 

Mr. SIMS. No more on this side than on that. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes; there were more speeches 
made on that side. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from ‘Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that general debate close with the adjournment 
to-day. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

The motion of Mr. Sms to go into Committee of the Whole 
was then agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Wese in the 
chair. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. ANDERSON}. 

Mr, ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, it is often stated as an indi- 
cation of the necessity of legislation which will permit of water- 
power development that there are more than 60,000,000 potential 
horsepowers in this country going to waste. This statement is 
true only in the same sense as the statement that there are 
millions of tons of coal in the ground unutilized. 

The utilization of potential water power is not presently lim- 
ited by the supply but by other factors which likewise affect 
the utilization of any other similar resource. These factors, 
broadly, are (1) the available and prospective markets and 
(2) the investment and operation cost per horsepower in com- 
parison with other power means. 

In the case of water power there is still another limiting 
factor. About three-fourths of the potential undeveloped water 
powers are located on the public domain and in navigable 
streams. They are therefore subject to Federal control and can 
be developed only with the consent of Congress. 

In this bill we are concerned with the terms under which 
this development shall be allowed to proceed. These terms are 
of the utmost importance and observe the most careful and 
painstaking consideration, for once fixed they are, as to those 
powers for which licenses are given, unchangeable. 

It is claimed that the quickest and the largest development 
ean be secured by turning over these powers to unrestricted 
private ownership. However much truth there may be in this 
claim, it is unthinkable that this last governmentally owned 
natural resource should now be turned over to unrestricted 
private exploitation. 

At the other extreme are those who would have all the water- 
power sites of the country developed, owned, and operated by 
the Federal Government. Aside from the advantages or the 
disadvantages which might be urged against Government opera- 
tion of water powers, as well as with reference to other public 
utilities, it is altogether unlikely that the Government will find 
itself in position either now or in the period immediately fol- 
lowing the war to undertake as a governmental activity the de- 
velopment and operation of water-power plants. 

The-present bill represents a scheme of development between 
these two extremes, and contemplates development by private 
capital under leases of 50 years, which will reserve to the Gov- 
ernment the right to supervision of operation and rates and 
provide for the recapture of the property on the expiration of the 
license period. 

Development by private capital under these conditions is pos- 
sible only if the terms of the license offer reasonable certainty 
that the developer will be permitted to earn a reasonable rate 
upon investment and the assurance that if the Government takes 
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over the property at the end of the period under the right of re- 
capture that the actual original and new capita! invested will be 
returned to the investor. 

The committee has endeavored in this bill to meet both of 
these requirements and at the same time preserve to the Govern- 
ment and to the people every right of regulation, control, und 
recapture. 

Again, it is claimed by those who insist upon the policy of 
unrestricted private development that the regulation of rates by 
State and Federal commissions insures to the public every right 
to which it is entitled, and which is at the same time consistent 
with the idea of private development. With this claim I do not 
agree. : 

In fixing the rates to be charged by hydroelectric concerns the 
same difficulties are encountered as have been met in the 
attempts during the war to fix the price of commodities. The 
hydroelectric resources of a region are seldom sufficient to supply 
the power requirements of the community situated within the 
radius of efficient transmission. In other words, hydroelectric 
power is ordinarily sold in competition with steam power. High- 
cost power concerns are competing in the same community with 
low-cost power concerns. ‘To illustrate, a rate which would per- 
mit a high-cost concern to live would return a very large profit 
to a low-cost concern, while a rate which would reduce the profits 
of a low-cost concern to a reasonable return would put a high- 
cost concern or a steam concern out of business. ; 

These facts make it impossible to lay down a uniform rule as 
a matter of legislation fixing a basis of either rates or profits and 
illustrate the inefficiency and ineffectiveness of rate regulation 
as a means of curtailing profit. 

In order to meet this situation the committee has provided in 
this bill that the license may contain provisions requiring the use 
of the surplus earnings in excess of the amount set aside for de- 
preciation, renewals and replacements, and a reasonable net re- 
turn in amortization or in rebating charges to consumers. The 
bill in these respects is sufficiently flexible to meet any situation 
which may arise. 

I come now to the discussion of that feature of the bill around 
which most of the controversy centers. This is the basis of re- 
capture, which determines the amount which must be paid by 
the Government or a new licensee in case the property is taken 
over or leased to a new licensee at the end of the license period. 

The basis heretofore adopted has always been unsatisfactory 
because of its indefiniteness both at the time of issuing the 
license and at its expiration. The committee has adopted a 
basis of recapture which we think is scientific and so susceptible 
of definite interpretation as to be in the interest of both the in- 
vestor and the Government. This is the so-called “ net-invest- 
ment” plan. 

This plan contemplates the return to the investor, in case of 
recapture, of the actual original cost of the project less credit 
balances accrued in depreciation account, unappropriated sur- 
plus, and the amount set aside for amortization. 

In order to properly safeguard the interests of the Govern- 
ment in determining the elements entering into the various cost 
factors the bill provides that the commission may require the 
licensee to keep a system of accounts in accordance with the 
direction of the commission; that the commission shall have the 
right to examine books of the licensee at all times; to require 
reports and statements of assets, liabilities, capitalization, cost 
of project, cost of operation, and the production, transmission, 
use, and sale of power. The commission is also authorized to 
hold hearings and take testimony. j 

In addition, the licensee is required by the terms of the license 
to maintain the project works in a condition of repair adequate 
for the efficient operation of the same, to make all necessary re- 
newals and replacements, to maintain adequate depreciation re- 
serves, and to amortize the cost of the project in the event he 
earns a return in excess of a specified return stated in the 
license. The licensee is further required to operate and main- 
tain the plant at the full capacity of the available market for 
the full term of the lease. 

The advantages of this plan lie principally in the facility 
which it gives for governmental control and for the scientific 
ascertainment of the actual cost of the plant as a basis of 
recapture. 

The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Ferris] opposes this plan 
in a minority report so misleading in its statement and so full of 
vicious innuendo that it is difficult to believe that the report 
could have been conceived in the mind of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma, who should know and does know a great deal about 
the questions and facts involved. 

As a substitute for the plan proposed by the committee, he 
proposes a plan the only virtue of which is that it has been four 
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times adopted by the House because no better or more scientific 
plan was proposed. If his plan has any virtue he has utterly 
fniled to make it apparent in the minority report. 

He proposes to make the basis of recapture the fair value of 
the property at the time it is taken over. This basis is at best 
entirely vague and indefinite both as to the Government and 
the owner of the plant. Its very vagueness is as charming as its 
simplicity is complex and uncertain. Taken alone, it affords no 
assurance Whatever that the owner will not be required to take 
tess than his plant is worth or that the Government will not be 
required to pay more than the plant is worth, and this can only 
be justified on the ground that no more scientific or definite plan 
ean be offered. 

It should be stated that the amount represented by fair value 
under his proposal is limited by the qualification that the fair 
value as ascertained shall not exceed original cost. This limita- 
tion, however, is valueless at the end of the license period unless 
the accounts of the lincesee have been kept upon the net-invest- 
ment plan, which would permit of the determination of the 
original eost. 

Singularly enough, original cost in the mind of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma has virtues when applied as a limitation at the 
end of 50 years, but is utterly vicious when scientifically applied 
concurrently with the acquirement of the items comprising the 
cost. 

His ptan, if adopted, would require not only the payment to 
the investor of the full market value of his property, including 
every item which might be considered in a condemnation pro- 
ceeding, exeept the unearned increment in lands and rights of 
way and the value of good will, prospective revenues, and the 
license granted by the Government, and in addition thereto the 
return of the amounts in the depreciation funds, unappropriated 
surplus, and the amount set apart for amortization. 

If the project had been completely amortized at the end of 
DO years the investor would receive under the plan proposed by 
the gentleman from Oklahoma the entire amount which he would 
receive under the net investment plan and in addition thereto the 
full market value of the property. 

I wish now to direct the attention of the committee to the 
minority report of the gentleman from Oklahoma, The gentle- 
man from Oklahoma says: 

In this latter contention— 

Thant the method of reeapture should be made so onerous, pon- 
derous, and dificult that neither the Government, State, county, 
nor municipality would be justified in actually retaking it 
by the net-investment amendment, which was not in the administration 
bill. they have succeeded and have secured precisely what they wanted. 
It bas been accomplished by an amendment added to the administration 
bill in the Water Power Committee, and known and referred to as the 
so-called “‘net-investment amendment.” It was not in the original 
administration bill. 

The inference of this statement is that the net-investment 
amendment was surreptitiously inserted in the bill and did not 
and does not have the approval of the administration. It is 
true that this amendment was not in the bill as originally pre- 
sented, but it was considered at least more than once by the 
committee, drawn and presented by the same gentlemen who 
drew and presented the original bill, and has been approved by 
all three of the Secretaries who will be charged with the ad- 
ministration of the law. 

I quote again from the minority report: 

In a word, this so-called net-investment amendment owe that 
the Government shall become an absolute insurer of all the money 
invested in the water-power plant, It requires, as a condition precedent 
to any retaking of the property Whatever, that the full net invest- 
ment shall be returned to the water-power developer; and this is true 
even thou the water-power devel has used the property and re- 
ceived profits and dividends from it for the full life of the lease, cover- 
ing a period of 50 years. This is also true even though the property 
has become dilapidated, obsolete, and worthless. It is also true even 
though the property has never a going concern and would not have 
any value whatever to the city, county, State, or Government. 

This paragraph contains no single, accurate, or well-founded 
statement. The Government is in no sense the insurer of the 
money invested in the plant. It assumes no obligation whatever 
to take ever the plant upon any basis. The obligations are all 
on the side of the water-power developer. He must construct 
the plant within the time fixed by the commission and maintain 
it to the full capacity of the market; he must operate it con- 
tinuously ; he must keep it in an adequate condition of repair; he 
must provide for its depreciation ; he must make necessary addi- 
tions and extensions; he must meet every requirement of the 
market by continuing operation at full market capacity during 
the entire period of the lease as a going concern. If he fails in 


nny of these particulars he may be compelled to meet them or 
his license may be revoked. 

In order to get n single dollar from the Government at the 
end of the license period the licensee must meet every require- 
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ment I have suggested; and this statement is a complete refuta- 
tion by the terms of the bill itself of every statement made in 
the paragraph to which I have referred in the minority report. 

It would, indeed, be surprising if the gentleman from Okla- 
homa should succeed in securing the adoption of his plan of 
recapture upon representations so wholly misleading and with- 
out foundation. 

Now, I want to say one word in conclusion. Water-power 
development is necessary and essential now and in the future, 
both as a matter of conserving the man power of the country 
as well as conserving the natural resources which ordinarily 
are used for power purposes. We have by no means reached 
the end of the coal reserve, but it is not impossible that our 
coal resources and our ability to utilize them will be in them- 
selves and by virtue of the man-power situation very much 
depreciated in the course of the next generation. 

The development of water power is essential and necessary 
to meet this situation both now and after the war. The com- 
mittee has given very earnest and careful consideration to this 
bill. We have argued out every phase of it upon which there 
has been a controversy, and I sincerely trust that the bill will 
pass substantially in the form in which it has been reported by 
the committee. [Applause.] 

I yield back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman yields back 10 minutes. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. PARKER]. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, it is Shakes- 
peare who says: It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
upon the earth beneath.” We know how gentle the dews and 
the rains are. 

The gnarled mountains and deep ravines tell something of 
their power. Mathematics are not pleasant, and I have there- 
fore sometimes tried to make an approximate arithmetic, and 
will only put the exact figures of what I say in the Recorp. One 
foot of rain upon a single square mile is over 1,000,000 (1,032,541) 
cubic yards. During the year our average rainfall is somewhere 
about 30 inches—more in the Eastern and extreme Western 
States—and that fall with every square mile averages there- 
fore over two million and one-half (2,565,082) cubic yards in n 
year, over 2,000,000 (2,174,125) tons of 2,000 pounds each. We 
do not wonder at the work done by the rain when we think 
of such figures as these. 

Now, if that rainfall over 1 square mile could be used with 
only 5 feet of fall it would give us over 1 horsepower. We have 
3,000,000 square miles in the United States, with an average 
fall, or an elevation above the sea, which, if it could be used, 
is certainly much over 100 feet and probably nearer 500 feet. 
So that from the rainfall in the United States alone, if we had 
500 feet average fall and could use it, there would be over 
300,000,000 horsepower. 

A horsepower is that which will lift 33,000 unis, say, 16} tons, 
1 foot in à minute. There are, say, half a million (525, J minutes 
in a year. The 2,000,000 tons of rainfall would furnish nearly 4 tons 
a minutes, or one-fourth a horsepower, at 1 foot fall, or a full horse- 
power with 5 feet fall. 

Water power is usually reckoned at 15 second-feet, or 15 cubie feet 
falling 1 foot a second. ‘This is 60 times that, or 900 cubic feet a 
minute, or at G24 pounds as the weight of a cubic foot, 56,250 pounds 
instead of 33,000, allowing liberally for loss of power; 10 second-feet 
is a better figure with modern water-power ma ry. 

The fall on a single square mile, measured in gallons, is 
enough to supply over 13,000 people with 100 gallons a day. 

These figures are not what can be done. The rain evaporates 
when it falls. It soaks into the ground. It gets away in 
floods; often there is none in certain parts of the year. The 
slope is too slow to be fully utilized between the sources of 
our rivers and the seas. The rainfall could be used if it could 
be stored, but it is too large a quantity to be stored. We find 
that out in the Mississippi floods. To store water that would 
give a thousand horsepower for a year with 5 feet of fall 
would need a pond a hundred square miles in size 10 feet 
deep. The powers of man are inadequate to create horsepower 
except in a very limited degree in special localities where large 
dams can be constructed. 

The real stores of power for the world lie, as was well pointed 
out recently by the gentleman from Washington [Mr. La For- 
LETTE], in the great snow mountains, where at 10,000 feet above 
the sea the snows of winter are held up, melting and giving water 
power in summer with such a head that even a small quantity 
of water gives enormous power. Such mountains have always 
been the foundation of the irrigation of the world. Large 
tracts of irrigable land are not to be found except where there 
is a summer flow from snow mountains, whether it be on the 
Nile or in India or Italy or in our Western States under the monn- 
tains of the north or the Nevadas of the South. That great 
reservoir of power is in the far West and distant. In the Eyst- 
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ern aud Middle States with all the study I could give I have 
been unable to find out that we have any great reservoir of 
power except where nature has provided such a reservoir in the 
Great Lakes, to which the snow-clad mountains of Canada send 
down rivers from the north and where 180,000 second-feet flow 
oyer the Falls of Niagara with a fall from Lake Erie to Lake 
Ontario of 300 feet which will give, if fully utilized, over 
5,000,000 horsepower at that one spot alone. A plan has been 
developed and set forth in a recent issue of the Scientific Amer- 
ican in June last by which half that magnificent flow can be 
utilized without damage to the scenic beauty of the Falls. The 
plan was to put a dam across the river near Buffalo, where 
there is a slow flow and a broad river, which with flashboards 
and sluice gates will allow the whole flow to go by day without 
taking a bit away for the mills and dam it back by night, so that 
the mills would have half of this great power of 5,000,000 horse- 
power. It will be done some day. Below on the St. Lawrence, 
fed by the same Lakes, are rapids within our boundary line, and 
half the flow there amounts to 500,000 horsepower. 

There is something to be done even in the East. The question 
is how to save our coal, how to relieve our people from the gases 
and injury that come from the use of coal, and how to get our 
share of what in time will be the great engine of civilization, 
and perhaps more largely in other countries, but we must make 
the most of what God has given us in our own. 

Mr, Chairman, I have said a word to make people realize the 
greatness of this subject. There is about 30,000,000 to 60,000,- 
000 horsepower in the country which is supposed to be available 
with the reservoirs we have, the snow mountains, and the Great 
Lakes. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the distinguished gentleman submit to a 
question? 4 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. With pleasure. 5 

Mr. RAKER. The gentleman does not intend to convey to 
the House and the country that it is only upon those streams 
that have a summer flow that we will be able by building dams 
and reseryoirs to hold back a sufficient amount of water to es- 
tablish enormous hydroelectric plants for hydroelectric purposes 
and nt the same time utilize it for irrigation as well as to pre- 
yent floods in the springtime? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I do not mean to say that we 
can not do that in certain localities, but Y do mean to say that 
on the whole in this country very little comparatively can be 
done with streams that have not a summer flow. Our experi- 
ence in Pennsylvania, in New Jersey, and New York proves this. 
We have not room for the dams or for the ponds and they would 
have to be so large. if you calculate that, it is perfectly astound- 
ing. You have great dams in the West that are 300 feet deep. 

Mr. RAKER. The only misfortune is that in most of this de- 
velopment you will find that some one individual that has a 
little ranch or a farm puts that above the enormous benefits 
which would come from the utilization of this by the entire 
territory. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. That is a question, sir, I do 
not care to go into. I can not do the arithmetic on my feet. I 
have done some. I have made up my mind that our real re- 
sources are in nature’s ponds, in the snow mountains, and in 
the Great Lakes, and that you can not make by art anything 
that will be comparable with them. That is what I state. You 
can get something. 

I see that I have used two or three minutes in this colloquy, 
and I hope I will obtain that much additional time if I need it. 
Let me now for a moment refer to the details of this bill. It is 
unnecessary to go over most of them. They are almost all in 
the bills that have come here before. Several matters are new. 

One is the establishment of a water-power commission com- 
posed of the chiefs of the various departments that formerly 
had water power under their control. Part of it, which related 
to navigable streams, was under the War Department. Part of 
it, which related to the forests, was under the Department of 
Agriculture. Part of it, where Government lands were used, 
was under the Secretary of the Interior. With different heads, 
different rulings, and different laws we were not likely to do 
so well as by the establishment of this commission of the three 
Secretaries, which is a practieal, sensible way of obtaining a 
consistent administration which will last through the years and 
decades. I commend it to the House as a good thing, one which 
is new in this bill. 

I commend also to the House the new provisions to which, to 
my astonishment, objection has been made. There are two. One 
is a provision for keeping strict accounts of the real net invest- 
ment made in the project, so that all will know from time to time 
what is being done. The second one is a provision which says 
that every contract shali contain an arrangement by which, if 


there be surplus earnings above a fair return on that investment, 
those surplus earnings shall be applied either in the paying off 
of and amortization of this investment or in the reduction of 
rates either by dividends back to the rate payers or otherwise. 

These provisions will be found—and 1 will take the liberty 
to insert them in what I have to say—on page 27, section 3, in 
the definition of net inyestments, and in the provision under 
section 10, clause (d), on pages 36 and 37 of the bill, with 
courier to amortization. I will just give a single word to 

ese. 

Net investment means the actual legitimate original cost as 
defined and interpreted in the classification of the investment in 
road and equipment of steam roads, plus cost of additions and 
betterments thereof, minus certain items of unappropriated sur- 
plus, and so forth, which I will not read: 

“Net investment” in a project means the actual legitimate original 
cost thereof as defined and interpreted in the “ Classification of invest- 
ment in road and equipment of steam roads, issue of 1914, Interstate 
Commerce Commission,” plus similar costs of additions thereto and bet- 
terments thereof, minus the sum of the following items properly 
allocated thereto, if and to the extent that such items have n ac- 
cumulated during the period of the license from earnings in excess ot 
a fair return on such investment: (a) Unappropriated surplus, (b) ag- 
gregate credit balances of current depreciat on accounts, and (c) 
a gate appropriations of surplus or income held in amortization, 

fund, or si r reserves, or ded for additions or better- 

ments. The term “cost” shall include, In so far as applicable, the 

elements thereof prescribed in said classification, but shall not include 

2 from funds obtained through donations by States, munici- 
ties, individuals, or others. 

We are going here to do something that has been tried. The 
accounting system of the railroads is contained not merely in 
the little book referred to, but other books to which that one 
refers, in which it is provided that if a railroad build a new 
station the whole cost of the original station is deducted from 
the new cost of the other. This is only an example; these books 
contain hundreds of pages of rulings showing how the accounts 
shall be managed. It is therefore impossible under those cir- 
cumstances for a man to take a license and then to charge every- 
thing from year to year, whether it be the repair of a dam, or 
whatever it may be, to his capital account, so as to increase ap- 
parent profits, and then say, “I have made tremendous profits 
and those tremendous profits fix the value of my plant and you 
have got to pay them to me.” The bill establishes a system of 
accounting by which the United States will find out what the 
real profits were after charging what ought to go to repairs and 
maintenance to current account, and not charge them to the 
capital account. It makes for honesty and straightforward- 
ness; and how anyone can object to it is hard to see. It pre- 
vents the mere kiting of a project, as has been done so often 
with railroads, which have paid dividends because they charge 
to capital account expenses which ought to have gone to their 
income. This system is devised in order to prevent that. 

Now, it is fortified by the other provision. There is danger, 
even when you have a good system and good rules, that they may 
not be enforced from time to time unless you are looking after it 
from year to year. 

Now, by the second clause, to which I have referred, it is 
the duty of the commission and will be the duty of everyone 
else to look after it from year to year, because every year there 
is an investigation to find out what the earnings have been. 
If they are less than a fair return upon the cost of the invest- 
ment, they will go to the licensee. If they are more than a fair 
return—and what will be a fair return will be expressed in 
the lease—then they may be applied and shall be applied under 
the contract, either to the reduction of the original cost and 
of the amount that the Government shall pay on recapture, or 
else they will be applied to a reduction of rates, so that the 
public will get the benefit, because this provides: 

That out of surplus earnings, if any, accumulated in excess of a 
specified rate of return upon the net investment of a Hcensce in any 


project or projects under license the licensee shall establish and main.“ 


tain amortization reserves, which reserves shall, in the discretion of 
the commission, be held until the termination of the license or be 
applied from time to time in reduction of the net investment, Such 
specified rate of return and the proportion of such surplus earnings to 
be paid into and held in such reserves shall be set forth in the license. 


But it does not stop there. There are cases that we have 
known where projects instead of making a fair return, we 
will say, whether it be 10, 15, or 25 per cent, have given 200 
per cent, It has not been so with water power, but it has been 
so in some cases. It may have been so at Niagara, although 
I do not know anything about it, and I am not charging it. 
But if there be surplus earnings, such as we have known, at 
any rate, in public-service companies in old days, when they 
have been recapitalized and recapitalized until they got to a 
thousand per cent, because they had made it, we want to know 
what to do with the surplus. It ought to go back to the pawie. 
And in this case, the bill continues; 
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The license may provide, as to ong balance of said surplus earnings, 
that the same, in whole or part, sball be used in reduction of rates 
and annually divided and repaid to and among the persons who have 
paid such rate, according to the amount paid by each such person during 


the year, 

I believe these provisions to be new. I believe them to be 
just. I believe they can be worked out in such a way as to 
make liberal contracts which will be liberal to the person who 
takes the license, and at the same time so carried that he shall 
not make exorbitant, monopolistic profits, but that the whole 
enterprise shall be for the good of the public. 

I commend the bill to the House for that. I commend it also 
on the very grounds objected to as to recapture. If there are no 
such provisions and no such accounts, and licensees may keep 
their accounts as they please, you come to the end of the term, 
and the owner says, I have spent so much in the investment 
account,” and nobody can properly revise it after 50 years. 
This clause provides that the investment account shall be care- 
fully scanned every year for the purpose of this amortization 
process and reduction of rates, and that investment accounts 
shall be looked after yearly so that no such claim shall be made 
ns to the value of the property at the end of the term. It pro- 
vides for careful scrutiny of the property from time to time 
and from year to year, so that at the end of the term the Goy- 
ernment can fairly pay to the party the fair value and cost of 
his property, not on the verdict of a jury, on the mere allegation 
that “ we have made so much money and put in so much money,” 
and with accounts that nobody can scan, unless gone over by 
experts in the past 50 years, but with adjusted, settled accounts, 
settled from year to year, so as to show always what is fair 
between the people and the persons who have taken licenses. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that this bill is so fairly drawn that 
it not only protects the people but it will protect investors be- 
cause of the certainty that will come from these accounts and 
from the management of this commission. I believe, therefore, 
that the bill ought to be passed in its present form, and that no 
uncertainty as to future values should be injected into it. It 
should stand. ‘The action of the license, if fair, should be 
recognized, and scanned from year to year; the moneys ex- 
pended and received should be apportioned properly as between 
profits and investment, and a basis ascertained by which we can 
deal with them fairly in the future, as we intend to deal with 
them fairly now. 

I believe, Mr, Chairman, that that is all I have to say in the 
general debate. It seemed to me that we were getting confused 
on too many matters. These three features are right: The com- 
mission is proper, the provisions as to investment accounts are 
proper, and so are those as to the accounts as to income and its 
appropriation, including the appropriation of any surplus in- 
come above a fair earning. These are the things which are new 
in this bill, and which I commend to the House as new and just 
methods of solving the problems in the management of great 
undertakings of this sort. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has occupied 25 minutes 
of his time. He yields back 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. EscH]. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman and gente- 
men, I had expected to take some little time in the discussion of 
this bill, but I am inclined to think that interest in the argu- 
ments is running out; that is to say, the recess checked the 
interest that had been created during several hours of keen 
debate, and now other matters of supreme importance concern- 
ing the war program are awaiting consideration. 

I would like, however, to take a minute at this time to con- 
gratulate the members of the entire committee on the work 
that they have performed in the preparation of the bill. Here 
is a bill certain parts of which have been in keen dispute for 
many years. Requests have come in for a compromise bill, and 
this committee, under the leadership of the chairman, Mr. Sms, 
on the Democratic side, and our Republican on this side, Mr. 
Escu, has produced a bill that I hope will go through. 

And yet the bill in its present form is not satisfactory, al- 
though it is the best we can get. For myself, I shall never 
become fully reconciled to any measure that fixes the western 
public-land States so that they shall be, for all time to come, 
part commonwealths and part provinces. I think that is ex- 
tremely unfair to the West. The time should come when these 
Western States should come into full and free title to all the 
land in their confines. Under a leasing system that can never 
happen. However, little can be gained now by the discussion of 
disputed features. , i 
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I inserted in the hearings of the committee, in part 1, at page 
165, statements from three of the larger municipalities in the 


State of Washington with reference to section 19. These are 


resolutions of the city governments there, all of whom utilize 

water power, all of whom have municipal plants, and they have 

resolved to the same effect. I read the Tacoma municipal reso- 
lutions, as follows: 

Whereas the city of Tacoma has a municipally owned light and power 
plant of the value of approximately $5,000,000, and said plant now has 
more than 20,000 customers, and the city is now contemplating the 
acquisition and development of a power site on the South Fork of the 
Skokomish River in the Olympic National Forest, or the Cowlitz River 
in Rainier National Forest; and ‘ 

Whereas the President of the United States has recommended, and 
Congress is considering, the passage of additional legislation relat- 
ing to the use of the lands of the United States for the development 
of water power, and a bill has been introduced in the House of 
Representatives during the month of Jannary, 1918, known as the 
“Administration bill,” and an examination of said bill discloses that 
no authority is expressly conferred upon the States or legal subdi- 
visions thereof to condemn the rights of the licensees under the 
provisions of said bill: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the council of the city of Tacoma, That the city of Tacoma 

respectfully urges that Congress, in passing any waten povr legisla- 

tion, apectacalle authorize the several States and legal subdivisions 
thereof to condemn the rights of the licensees upon Government lands, 
upon making just compensation therefor under the provisions of the 
eminent-domain statutes of the various States; be it further 

Resolved, That section 19 of said so-called Administration“ water- 

wer bill be, and the same is hereby, approved by the city of Tacoma 
or the reason that the wording of said section relating to the regula- 
tion of the rates and management of the corporation developing the site 
upon the public domain is not prejudicial to the interests of the city, 

Congress, however, is expressly urged to refrain from amending said 

section to embody the provisions of the so-called “ Shields“ Senate bill, 

for the reason that under the sald provisions of the “ Shields" bill the 
city of Tacoma would be prevented from acquiring or developing the 
water-power site upon the public domain, since the provisions of said 

“ Shields ” bill make it obligatory that the licensee therennder, whether 

a municipal or private corporation, shall be under the regulation of the 

State public service commission, whereas the municipalities of the State 

of Washington are permitted to, and do, regulate and govern their own 

publicly owned utilities, 


I present that now for what it is worth. The committee 
has acted, and I am told that that part of the bill is satisfac- 
tory, although it is not the best that could have been given to 
us. As a matter of fact, a great deal of time has been wasted 
in theoretical discussion of the grand water-power proposition 
and how the thing shall be done. What do the theories amount 
to? Action is the thing—any kind of action is better than 
none. The district that I have the honor to represent is 
simply running wild with water power, and it is all put 
down in these lists as potential water power. From the Co- 
lumbia River to the highest peaks of the Olympics and the 
Cascades is water power everywhere, and three-fourths of it 
will never be used in the next 100 years. In some parts of 
the district a population sufficient to use in full the potential 
water power could not be crowded into the mountainous acres, 
and mighty little of it can be used without the investment of 
great capital—millions. And capital in such quantities is not 
quick to come into grand, new projects in the far West. Under 
any kind of water-power legislation I can guarantee there must 
be great allurement and great possibilities—and some cer- 
tainty. However, in certain parts of the State of Washington, 
which are now sagebrush wastes, cities of from ten to fifteen 
and even fifty thousand people can readily be developed. 

I know now of one locality that, with legislation permitting 
action, will result in investing $30,000,000, if that amount can 
be had in war time, where an entire city is likely to be laid out, 
with parks, cheap municipal power, good offerings to manu- 
facturers—in fact, a city full born the minute the water comes 
through the turbines as power. The profits of all who settle 
there will not come from the profits of the.water power or all 
from the water that is raised and spread on the surrounding 
land, but from the making of a city out of the sagebrush. That 
is the way things are done in the West. I have here the appeal 
of the President for water-power legislation which I would like 
to read, because some of us may have forgotten it. It was his 
message read to Congress December 8, 1914. At that time, 
nearly four years ago, he said: 


We have year after year debated, without end or conclusion, the best 
policy to pursue with regard to the use of the ores and forests and 
water powers of our national domain in the rich States of the West, 
when we should have acted; and they are still locked up. The key Is 
still turned upon them, the door shut fast at which thousands of vig- 
orous men, full of initiative, knock clamorously for admittance. The 
water power of our navigable streams outside the national domain also, 
even in the Eastern States, where we have worked and planned for 
generations, is still not used as it might be, because we will and we 
won't; because the laws we have made do not intelligently balance 
encouragement against restraint. We withhold by regulation. 

I have come to ask you to remedy and correct these mistakes and 
omissions, even at this short session of a Congress which would ccr- 
tainly seem to have done all the work that could reasonably be expected 
of it. The time and the circumstances are extraordinary, aud so mus 
our cflorts be also. i 
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And, by the way, the whole ebjection to the grand conserva- 
tion program, all very pretty in theory but fatal to the present 
generation, and in the case of some Western States fatal to the 
generation after the next in forcing those now out there to pay 
excess taxes for development, for road building, and all that, 
while they see the resources of the State withheld from them 
for posterity, and the leasing returns given largely to the Gov- 
ernment and not to the State. 

The President goes on to say: 

Fortunately, two great measures, finely conceived, the one to unlock. 
with proper safeguards, the resources of the national domain, the other 
to encourage the use of the navigable waters outside that domain for the 
generation of power, have already the House of Representatives 
aml are ready for immediate consideration and action by the Senate. 
With the deepest earnestness I urge their prompt pas .. In them both 
we turn our backs upon hesitation and makeshift and formulate a 

nuire policy of use and conservation, in the best sense of those words. 

e owe the one measure not only to the people of that great western 
country for whose free and systematic development, as it seems to me, 
our legislation has done so little, but also to the le of the Nation 
as a whole; and we as clearly owe the other in ment of our re- 
peated promises that the water foes of the country should in fact 
us well as in name be put at the posal of great industries which can 
make economical and profitable use of it, the rights of the public being 
adequately guarded the while, and monopoly in the use prevented. To 
na ve begun such measures and not completed them would indeed mar 
the record of this great Congress very seriously. I hope and confi- 
dently believe that they will be completed. 

That is the appeal of the President. It was made nearly four 
years ago, and we are still debating water power. But we are 
moving. This bill is the work of the special committee the 
President caused to be named, and represents their efforts at 
a compromise which he urged. 

Gentlemen, we have had lots of time for discussion of water 
power, Let us hope that within the next few days enough time 
will be given for a free discussion of man power. Water-power 
legislation has waited a dozen years or more, but the man-power 
bill—the new draft bill—can not wait; but still it need not be 
railroaded through this House. With its clause for 18-year-olds, 
the bill is due to be reported this very afternoon. The hearings 
have been hurried, But let us know all about the absolute neces- 
sity for the bill as it stands before we vote on it. Let us have 
time for consideration of amendments that will be offered. If 
we find we must take the 18-year-olds, let us have an amend- 
ment that more than one son shall not be taken from a family 
until we have exhausted all other available man power. The 
wheel of fate makes queer turns. Two and three sons in single 
families were drafted last year, while other families went scot- 
free. Shall we take the 18-year-old from a family that has 
freely given up its 21-year-old and its 23-year-old? As reported 
in the newspapers the discussion of the development of the 
plan for drafting the males of the United States between the 
ages of 18 and 45 has taken such queer turns that I feel, 
as many Members feel, that if it is necessary we will take our 
boys of 18, but that if it is not shown to us to be immediately 
and absolutely necessary we will make a draft minimum age of 
20 years. 

At one time it was thought to be quite wrong to take a boy 
18 years old, and yet now an appeal is specially made for 18-year- 
old boys, and with that same appeal comes the statement that 
a certain percentage of them—those who are in college—should 
be left in college, so that we would have some educated youths 
at the end of the war or for officers if the war continues. How 
unfair that would be. That would be an up-to-date exemplifi- 
cation of “to him that hath shall be given“ with a reverse 
English. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
ten has expired. 

Mr. ESCH. I yield to the gentleman five minutes more. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I was remarking that it has 
been stated—unofficially, of course—that we should exempt a 
few 18-year-old boys, so that they might finish their education 
in college. That would be the limit of unfairness. As a matter 
of fact, the age at which boys graduate from the high school is 
just about 18 years. I believe that the statistics show that 52 per 
cent of the boys who graduate from the high schools are 18 years 
of age. 

Mr. Chairman, I was not able to go home during the recess— 
I live too far away—but I know the feeling of that district. 
It is for winning the war and for throwing in all the weight 
that we have. The people of that district will give the lads, 
the striplings, but they do not want to do it while available 
fighting men of maturer years remain. [Applause.] I could 
not visit my district, but I had an opportunity to go around in 
some of the neighboring States, making little war speeches, 


The time of the gentleman from Washing- 


talking to patriotic citizens, and in several communities within 
the last two weeks I asked the committee in charge of the 
meetings to bring all of the 18-year-old boys they could, so 


that I might look at them. At one place when the meeting 
was called I asked those boys to stand up and they stood up. 
I tell you that in most cases they were mere striplings, all 
anxious and willing to go to war and fight, but, to my mind, 
not ready for the battle line. They had boyish minds in boyish 
bodies. I hope Congress will freely and fearlessly discuss this 
question. I hope the Committee on Rules will bring in a rule 
giving us plenty of time to talk over this matter of sending 
boys 18 years old over the seas. I would be willing to see the 
minimum age put at 20 years for the present, and I think 
that with the present population we might take them at 19 
years at the outside, holding some of the youth of the land in 
our own hands as reserves. Further, I would like to see Con- 
gress keep in its hands the plan of letting 18-year-old boys be 
drafted now and put into a deferred class to be used at the 
will of the War Department. Congress is here and will be in 
session nearly all of this fall. The Congress will expire by 
limitation on the 4th of March, but if the war continues it 
seems certain an extra session will be called. Therefore, if 
later it becomes necessary to add 18-year-old boys to our fight- 
ing man power that we may have enough men to crush this 
foreign enemy of ours across the seas with numbers, let us 
make the call when we need it, instead of having the call placed 
on file in the War Department. If we have to have the young 
boys, Congress can call for them in five days. I think that is 
only a fair statement. I do not want to take too much time 
away from the discussion of the water-power bill. I think it 
is unfortunate that the water-power bill was not closed up four 
weeks ago, when the debate upon it was at white heat. Much 
that is being said on it now is merely perfunctory, and I pre- 
sume many of the Members will do as I propose to do—swallow 
my objections, pay little attention to the minority report, and 
vote with the committee for a bill that will get us some kind 
of water-power legislation that will let some water go through 
the wheels to make industry go around. [Applause.] 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway]. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, after the very plain and 
interesting description of the differences in the committee, as 
shown to us by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Anprnson] 
at the opening of the debate to-day, it seems to me that very 
little more need be said about the difference between the ma- 
jority members of the committee and the gentleman from Okla- 
homa IMr. FERRIS], who filed the minority report. We all 
realize that the day is here when this continuous postponement 
of proper legislation for the development of the water power of 
the country must come to an end. The lack of legislation to 
overcome the waste of water power is a source of just criticism 
at the present time. 

I believe the last amendment to the general dam bill was 
passed in 1910, and that was made so stringent that since that 
time there has been practically no water-power development 
anywhere in the country. In reading the minority report of 
the gentleman from Oklahoma IMr. Ferrers] it appears to me 
that for some reason or other people with money to invest are 
relegated to a sort of criminal class by him; that they are not 
people with whom we should have business dealings; and that, 
therefore, it is his object to secure an amendment to the report 
of the committee which practically will tie up water-power 
development in this country in the coming years exactly as it 
has been tied up during the past decade. In reading the clause 
to which he makes objection, I think any fair-minded man 
will agree with the committee report and with the remarks 
of the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. ANDERSON] this morn- 
ing. Here is the clause to which the minority report takes 
exception : 


gate ig oe mn page of surplus or income held in amortization, sinking 
fund, or similar reserves, or expen 

The term “cost” include, in so far as applicable, the clements 
thereof prescribed in said classification, but shall not include expendi- 
tures from funds obtained through donations by States, municipalitics, 
individuals, or others. 

Mr. Chairman, unless some such definition as that is finally 
enacted into law, it is absolutely impossible to secure any in- 
vestment whatever of capital in water-power development. 
Either the United States Government itself must reach out into 
that branch of work and actually develop our waste water 
power with Federal capital, or we must meet the wishes to a 
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certain extent of people willing to invest capital. A period of 
50 years may seem to our minds a long time, but in respect 
to inyestment it is not a long time. It is a short period, and 
unless there is a fair recapture clause, such as the committee 
report, the conditions as we now have them will continue in- 
definitely. 1 

I am particularly interested in this situation as there is no 
more typical illustration of the waste of power than that which 
flows through a portion of my own district. An effort was made 
in the Sixty-second Congress to secure a special act in behalf 
of the Connecticut River, but for various reasons it failed. 
There is going to waste there daily a possible development of 
40,000 horsepower, in a very thickly settled valley where that 
cheaper power would be of great advantage to manufacturing 
and industrial plants. Further than that, the Connecticut 
River proposition carries with it the possibility of navigation 
which means a great deal to that section of our country. The 
Connecticut River situation has been discussed on this floor so 
many times that I need not take up any considerable length of 
time in a repetition, but it is sufficiently typical of the exact 
situation that we desire to overcome by this bill that I beg the 
indulgence of the House for a brief reference thereto. Just 
above Hartford there is what is known as the Enfield Rapids, 
and in order to get around the falls there must be constructed 
locks and dams. For years private capital has stood ready to 
build the locks and dams for the purposes of navigation in ex- 
change for the right to manufacture power under the act as 
submitted in previous Congresses. Numerous surveys have 
been made. 

The last one by the War Department was reported in the 
Sixty-fourth Congress, first session, in which there is a very 
complete statement of the relation between private capital ana 
the Federal Government. It is desired to secure a channel 
from Hartford to Holyoke, Mass., which is in the district I rep- 
resent, of 12 feet in depth and 100 feet wide. The then Chief of 
Engineers, Gen. Kingman, in his report to the Secretary of War 
under date of November 12, 1915, recommended an appropria- 
tion of $1,870,000 for that purpose, with $65,000 annual appro- 
priation for maintenance in the future. That was contingent 
upon an agreement being entered into with private capital 
which would build the locks and dams at an estimated cost of 
nearly $4,000,000. In other words, if an appropriation of 
$1,370.000 was made, private capital was to meet it with an 
appropriation of about $4,000,000. That arrangement can not 
be entered into as the result of the very stringent law now on 
the statute books; and if the amendment of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma IMr. Ferris] should be adopted to the present 
bill, it is my opinion, based on information that I have received 
from authoritative sources, that the same situation will be con- 
tinued indefinitely. The result of securing a channel 12 feet 
deep extending from Hartford to Holyoke would be a very great 
diminution in the cost of freight transportation, as well as a 
reduction in the congestion of freight in all that section of 
New England at the present time. The congestion there has 
been something terrible during the past year. Last winter it 
was a question not whether fuel could be secured to carry on 
the business enterprises of the section but whether fuel could 
be secured to keep away the cold from the citizens and avoid 
suffering that would necessarily result. 

There will be a saving on the transportation of over a million 
tons of coal of from 40 to 50 cents per ton. There will be a cor- 
responding saving in transportation of manufactured products 
as well as on the raw material going into the section. All these 
features are very thoroughly covered in the report to which I 
have referred. There is a population in the places bordering on 
the river in Massachusetts to-day of over 200,000 people, aside 
from the adjoining territory, that would be naturally benefited 
very materially. So it seems to me that in view of such a typical 
illustration as that which I am citing there can be no question 
in the mind of the membership of this House as to the proper 
method of procedure. Here we have a bill originating in the 
departments having to do with the carrying on of work itself 
looking directly to securing the development of the desired power 
throughout the country combined with the opportunity for nayi- 
gation. So that when suggestions are offered looking to a 
change of the phraseology of that bill it seems to me rather than 
conserving the natural resources of the country such change 
would be absolutely a continuation of the waste of the natural 
resources of the country which is the result of the legislation now 
on the statute books, I therefore sincerely trust that the illus- 
tration I have given the House will be the means of showing 
the need of this body abiding by the decision of the committee 
and supporting the majority report. There are, of course, op- 
portunities to find defects in the bill, but it is the first con- 
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structive piece of legislation looking to the conserving of our 
natural resources and at the same time using those resources 
in the development of navigable streams that has been 
brought before the Congress since I have been a Member of it. 
I therefore shall give my most hearty support to the majority 
report. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the remainder of my time, and 1 
ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.) The Chair hears none. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Washington asks 
unanimous consent to revise and extend his remarks in the 
Recorp. Is there objection? [After u pause.] The Chair hears 
none, 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I trust the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee will now yield some time. 

Mr. SIMS. How much time did the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts yield back? 

Mr. ESCH. How much time did the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts yield back? 

The CHAIRMAN. Four minutes. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr, Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Porto Rico [Mr. DAVILA]. 

Mr. DAVILA. Mr. Chairman, the patriotic attitude taken by 
the people of Porto Rico on account of the war has caused the 
publication of many articles in American newspapers. 

The tenor of those articles is to show that our patriotism was 
the outgrowth of a single war activity, and the error has been 
made by the writers of not dealing with the Porto Rican move- 
ment in all its phases and magnitude. 

In connection with the conservation of food in Porto Rico 
very interesting articles have been published, but as these articles 
seem to limit our patriotism to that particular war activity 
I have considered it advisable to publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, if I can obtain unanimous consent, an article recently 
published by the New York Herald, which nevertheless fails to 
show in all its magnitude the extraordinary work of the 
people of Porto Rico in this war; yet the article contains a 
valuable exposition of the activities on the island with which 
it deals. 

In fact, the loyalty of the people of Porto Rico has caused such 

great admiration that it has prompted many persons to seize 
the opportunity to appear before the American people as the 
leaders of this great patriotic movement. 
_ I wish to say here, before the American Congress, that all the 
glory that may be derived from our loyalty to the allies’ cause 
should belong solely and exclusively to the people of Porto Rico 
as a whole and not to any determined individuals. 

It should be understood that an extraordinary movement of 
sympathy has taken place in the island toward the American 
Nation since President Wilson initiated his work in our behalf 
and since this Congress has granted us an organic law more 
democratic than the one we had. Therefore, President Wilson, 
who has labored so earnestly in our behalf, and the present 
Congress, which shaped his wishes into law, are the only per- 
sonal influences that may have been responsible for the patriotic 
stand of the Porto Rican people about which so much is now 
being published. 

There are certain broad reasons which justify the admiration 
and affection of the people of the island of Porto Rico for the 
President and people of the United States. This ceuntry is 
fighting for the freedom of the world, and Porto Rico, which is 
a part of the world, has been sighing for freedom for many cen- 
turies. Thanks to the efforts of the great American who pre- 
sides over the destiny of this Nation, and at present over the des- 
tiny of the world, the great powers are advocating the liberty and 
self-determination of small countries, and Porto Rico is a small 
country. America is fighting for the sake of justice, and that is 
what Porto Rico needs—justice. So your principles are our prin- 
ciples, your cause is our cause, and our duty as American citi- 
zens imposes upon us the obligation of fighting against all the 
enemies of the United States, no matter what the cause of 
fighting is. Are not these powerful reasons to unite the island 
of Porto Rico, small as it is, in a perpetual brotherhood with 
this great part of the American Continent? What ought to be 
our attitude when not only Porto Rico but humanity is in- 
debted to the United States for having converted the most ter- 
rible war which the world has faced into a fountain of justice, 
freedom, and democracy, with assurance of a permanent peace? 
Some months ago I wrote in Spanish a poem dedicated to Wood- 
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row Wilson, of which a free translation into English reads as 
follows: 
EVANGELIC DEBT. 


While Europe roars like a hunted beast at bay 
In a horrible struggle, titanic and fcrocious, 

A man here in America waves a fing 

And the tyrants tremble at the echo of his voice. 


‘Tis Wilson who in the high capitoline summits 

Speaks an august language that was never heard before, 
And causes the Andine Mountains to tremble 

In a sublime tremor of redemption and peace. 


Centuries ago, an intrepid mariner 

Crossed the immense expanse of ocean 

And, as in a divine dream, discovered a New World. 
Europe educated and Christ welcomed it to His mercy, 
And to-day America, in return, recrosses the same route 
To offer liberty to the Old World. 


[Applause.] 

The debt has been paid. While Europe discovered a world 
8 Christianity, America is discovering now the new world of 

iberty. 

President Wilson has enunciated the broad policy of the 
United States in the following remarks delivered on May 27, 
1917, which he has sought to emphasize by repeating on several 
occasions: 

We belieye these fundamental things: 

First. That every people has a right to choose the sovereignty under 
which they shall live. ike other nations, we have ourselyes no doubt 
once and again offended against that principle when for a little while 
controlled by selfish passion, as our franker historians have been hon- 
erable enough to admit; but it has become more and more our rule of 
life and action. 

Second. That the small States of the world have a right to enjoy the 
same respect for their sovereignty and for their territorial integrity 
that great and powerfu . and insist upon; and 

Third. That the world has a t to be free from every disturbance 

t has its origin in aggression and disregard of the 


States is will to become a 


pa 
nations fermed in order to realize these objects and make them secure 


Along the same lines the President has also stated in his ad- 
dress to the Senate on January 19, 1917: 

No peace ean last or ought to last which does not recognize and accept 
‘the principle that governments derive all their just powers from the 
consent of the governed, and that no right anywhere exists to hand 

ples about from sovereignty to sovereignty as if they were pro y. 

e world can be at peace only if its life is stable, and there can no 
stability where the will is in rebellion, where there is not tranquillity 
ef spirit and a sense of justice, of freedom, and of right. 

I would fain belleve that J am speaking for the silent mass of man- 
kind everywhere who have as yet had no place or opportunity to 9 — 
their real hearts out concerning the death and ruin they see to ve 
come already upon the persons and the homes they hold most dear. 

No nation should seek to extend its polity over any other nation or 
people, but that every people should be left free to determine its own 
polity, its own way of development, unhindered, unthreatened, unafraid, 
the litte along with the great and po There is no entangling 
alliance in a concert of rower. When all unite to act in the same sense 
and with the same purpose all act in the common interest and are free 
to live their own lives under a common protection. 

I am proposing government by the consent of the verned; that 
freedom of the seas which in international conference after conference 
representatives of the United States have urged with the eloquence of 
those who are the convinced disciples of Uberty; and that moderation 
ef armaments which makes of armies and navies a power for order 
merely, not an instrument of aggression or of selfish violence. 
are American principles, American policies. 


Tn his address at Mount Vernon on July 4, 1918, declaring the 
principles and hopes of America in war, the President said: 

What “we scck is the reign of law, based upon the consent of the 
governed and sustained by the organized opinion of mankind. 

The President of the United States has placed this Nation in 
a most advantageous position by his concise presentation of the 
most noble principles of humanity and democracy and incom- 
parable interpretation of the rights of the people, great and 
small, weak and powerful, to freedom, security, and self-govern- 
ment. For these statements the great and powerful will respect 
and render to this country the tribute of their admiration, while 
the weak, bearing to the President and the Nation eternal grati- 
tude, will feel confident that when the honr arrives such a 
champion of democracy will not lend a deaf ear to their cries 
for freedom and liberty. 

The Democratic platform of 1916 voiced these principles, and 
the Republican platform enunciated the same doctrine: 


We hold that it is the duty of the United States to use all its resources 
not only (o make Itself safe at home but also to make sccure its just 
interests throughout the world. and both for this end and in the inter- 
est of papani to assist the world in securing settled peace and justice. 

We belicve that every people has the right to choose the sovereignty 
under which it shall Hre— government th the consent of the = 


erned—that the small States of the world have the right to enjoy from 
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peoples and nations be: that th is 
the duty of the United States to oan with the other nations of the 
Salad anh NALATE JAISE tus complies ACET oe the RETAS of 
the seas for the common, 8 of Sn oe ons. Arne 

The confidence that the people of Porto Rico have in the United 
States is strengthened more and more every day by these illu- 
minating remarks of the leaders of the Nation. 

Full justice is yet to be granted to the people of Porto Rico, for 
we have not been given any voice in the appointment of our gov- 
ernors nor in the appointment of the attorney general, commis- 
sioner of education, or justices of the supreme court, yet the 
executive has the power of absolute veto granted him by this 
Congress. 

But the people of Porto Rico feel that they have in President 
Wilson and the American Congress sympathetic friends, and they 
hope soon to obtain full recognition of their rights. The grati- 
tude of the people of Porto Rico is great and intense for the 
concessions already made them, and their love for the American 
people will attain extraordinary proportions when this Congress 
does complete justice to our people, granting us all the power 
to which we are entitled in the management of our own affairs. 

Fortunately for Porto Rico her destiny bas been in the hands 
of a just and sympathetic administrator in the person of Gov. 
Yager, who made great efforts for the approval of our present 
organic law. To govern the people of Porto Rico in accordance 
with the spirit of American institutions a scheme of government 
should be devised under which the governor will be susceptible 
to public opinion, interpreting and administering our laws as 
was intended by Congress. Any governor who adheres to this 
policy is assured the affection and undivided support of the 
people of Porto Rico. Gov. Yager has our esteem and confi- 
dence, and the only objection that could possibly be urged against 
him is that he has not been selected by the people of Porto Rico, 
who have never been consulted in the appointment of their 
governors. Should he have been elected by our people or ap- 
pointed with our consultation he would be the most beloved 
executive our country las over known. 

I do not hesitate te express before Congress these ideas with 
regard to the election of our governor, although I recognize 
that only the States of the Union have enjoyed this right since 
the birth of the American Nation. But we are not to be governed 
any more by precedents when precedents do not conform to the 
natural rules of justice. In these extraordinary times we are 
facing every day new events and unexpected problems and we 
have to prepare ourselves for the inauguration of the new policy 
which is going to renovate the world. 

Full self-government should be granted. 

The American Constitution recognizes only a republican form 
of government as the permanent status of any part of this 
country, and it is not a republican government at all under 
which the governor is not elected directly or indirectly by the 
people. A country can not be half republic and half empire. 
The policy of the United States must be consistent with the 
principles which made the Republic so great. 

I know the argument which may be advanced in opposition to 
our political aspirations: “You are not yet prepared for the 
enjoyment of complete self-government.” Porto Rico is able 
enough to control its own affairs. If any contrary opinion 
prevails among the people in this country we are sure that it 
is due to lack of knowledge of our social and political life and 
not to any selfish feeling. This argument of nonpreparation, 
which is as old as the world, is the excuse that strong nation- 
alities often offer to justify their intervention in the internal 
affairs of small countries. The United States will not do that. 
This excuse may sound well in the lips of the old monarchies of 
Europe, but not in the lips of the young American Republic. 
This Nation is too great to make use of such a poor argument. 
Grant the people of Porto Rico the full enjoyment of their 
rights, and while Congress prepares a law to that effect let the 
President test the ability and capacity of the people of Porto 
Rico by the appointment of a governor, at the proper time, pre- 
viously indorsed by the people of the island. 

Porto Rico has been extremely patriotic in all phases of war 
activity in these days of peril for the American Nation. The 
success of the food commission constitutes only a part of the 
great contribution of Porto Rico to the national cause. The 
food commission is entitled to our recognition for the work done, 
and I should like to congratulate them in all their work, but the 
imposition of fines upon some people without due process of law, 
sucli as occurred in the case of Jose D. Padilla, has merited 
some criticism. The Federal food administrator must respect 
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the law if he wants it to be obeyed by our citizens. To impose 
fines as a court of justice without giving to the accused a day 
in court is to abuse the power granted by Congress to the Food 
Administration. The fact that these fines are collected for the 
Red Cross is not am excuse. There is no excuse for the trans- 
gression of law, above all when these transgressions are com- 
mitted by the authorities who are bound to respect the law. 

In a communication addressed on May 9, 1918, to Jose D. 
Padilla by the Federal food administrator in Porto Rico, the 
latter made the following statements: 

From the investigation made according to the charges presented 
against you in relation with your bakery business in that city and the 
manufacture of crackers in contravention of the regulations of the 
national administration, I have arrived at the conclusion, after consid- 
ering the proofs obtained and the declaration made by you when you 
appeared at this office the 29th of April ult., that you 1 d 
erately and maliciously in this case. and submitted the same to the 
United States Food Administrator, Washington, D. C. I have received 
by cable yesterday from this officer the 3 order: 

That you, Jose D. Padilla, license No. B23776, in the bakery business, 
close your establishment for a period of six months, to take effect May 
16, 1918, and further, that you subscribe the sum of $500 in behalf of 
the American STOSS. 

Send me the check in bebalf of the mentioned institution for the 
stated sum of money and proceed to the closing of your establishment on 
the date indicated. 

Respectfully, ALBERT E. Len, 
Federal Food Administrator. 

The illegality of this proceeding was consummated by the pay- 
ment of the fine. Jose D. Padilla, fearing more drastic meas- 
ures by the Federal Food Administration, and in obedience to 
the order issued against him, sent immediately a check of $500 
to the Federal Food Administrator. 

As I have already affirmed, most of the articles appearing in 
ihe American newspapers state that Porto Rico has shown its 
patriotism by the conservation of food. This information grati- 
ftes us very much because it shows the wonderful results achieved 
by one of our loeal organizations. In fact, all branches of the 
insular administration have worked with practically the same re- 
sults. In the matter of food conservation our record is complete 
and perfectly clear. Long before the creation of a Food Adminis- 
tration in the United States was even talked about such a body 
was created by the Porto Rican Legislature, the food commis- 
sion of that island haying been created by the joint resolution 
introduced by Hon. Antonio R. Barcelo, leader of the majority 
party in the Porto Rican General Assembly on April 12, 1917, 
immediately upon the declaration of war. The United States 
Food Administration was not created by act of Congress until 
August 10, 1917, four months later. Therefore, it will be seen 
that the Porto Rican commission antedates those of either the 
Federal administration or any of the States. 

Mr. Chairman, before leaving this subject I wish to call atten- 
tion to the splendid service of Col. Orval P. Townshend, who has 
commanded the United States forces on the island and superin- 
tended the organization of the military forces in the manner 
which has elicited all this praise of which the American public 
has recently been reading. Col. Townsend has proven an able 
officer and an untiring worker and organizer, and he has the 
full confidence of the Porto Rican people. 

I think that possibly the best exposition which has yet ap- 
peared of the activities of Porto Rico in this war was published 
in the New York Herald last Sunday, and I ask that I be allowed 
to insert it in the Recorp. In connection with it, however, I wish 
to say, in regard to what the author has to say about the suffer- 
ings of Porto Ricans under the Spanish Government, that it is 
only fair to point out that home rule had been granted by Spain 
to Porto Rico when the American Army took possession of the 
island. It is also an error to state that Porto Ricans had grown 
submissive to abuse. Porto Rico has never yielded to any kind 
of despotism. Under the Spanish Government, as well as under 
the American flag, we have always protested energetically 
against all abuses and arbitrariness committed in our country. 
It is true that entire freedom has never been granted to Porto 
Rico in spite of our efforts and sacrifices, but there is no man 
m the world who has a higher concept of liberty than the Porto 

ican. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

[From the New York Herald, Aug. 11, 1918.1 


Porro Ricans DEMAND THE RIGHT To FIGHT ror THe FLAG THAT AT 
Last Is ThE Ows—Henxry A. Wiss Woop, AN ENTHUSIASTIC 
AMERICAN, WRITES OF His EXPERIENCES ON THE FAMOUS ISLAND 
POSSESSION AND DESCRIBES THE ENTHUSIASM WITH WHICH ITS 
INHABITANTS INSISTED THAT THE PRIVILEGES OF THE MOTHERLAND 

AS WELL AS THE RESPONSIFILITIES BA APPLIED TO THEM IN EQUAL 

Suane—Cor. Onvat P. TOWNSHEND, COMMANDING THE PORTO RICAN 

Troops, A DISTINGUISHED FIGURE OF THE MILITARY LIFE AND PREPA- 

RATION OF THE ISLAND, 


(By Henry A. Wise Wood.) 
As I approached the harbor of San Juan, P. R., the last shafts of 


the sun were touching with gold the battered and rusty walls of its 
ancient defenses, El Morro, “the nose,” to the west, San Cristobal to 


the east—superb monuments of four centuries of Spanish occupation— 
were still watchfully hoiding within their grim charge that which Spain 
in the days of her glory thought a jewel of great price. 

Scars of French shot and of Dutch, of shot of Drake and Hawkins, 
no soil of time has been able to efface from the Morro; these are fast 
in the ngos of the history of the Spanish Main, than which none is 
more gloriously decked with beloved romance. The tales of the finding 
of the New World and its flailing for wealth by the old—sagas these 
of the first masters of the waters new found by the “Admiral of the 
Indian Seas —are among the most treasured of all records of strong 
men at work upon rough deeds. 

As the ship swung sere beneath El Morro there came into view, 
perched high je 5 — the shoulder of this Ung! er the oldest fortress 
of the Western Hemisphere, Casa Blanca—the ite House—glistening 
m tay the evening's violet sky. Built, it is said, by one of Columbus's 
ship's 1 Juan's first governor, the searcher for youth and 
discoverer of Isla la Florida,” the home of Juan Ponce de Leon, 
is still the seat of military goer, But over it fies the American flag. 

Sight of the flag brought me to the present, from which I had been 
endeavoring to escape. All that had occurred since first our flag flew 
above these historic piles crowded into mind, and bitterly I thought 
of the penalty we Anglo-Saxons are fo pay for 20 years of blindness, of 
fatuous dream worship, of heedlessly following after history's ignis 
fatuus, a peace wrought of paper one securi Then I fell to wonder- 
mg how these new ple of ours are reacting to the emergency in 
which they have so littie direct concern—what they are doing for the 
war. determined to find out. 

How should be ascertained the mental attitude toward the war of 
these million and a quarter newly acquired people speaking the lan- 
guage of a neutral muon having enemy sympathies? First, it seemed 


to me by o e reaction of their legislature. Had this been 
hostile or passive or actively favorable to Porto Rico's actual partici- 
pation? Let us see. . 


MAKING AMERICANS. 


On March 2, 1917, American citizenship was conferred upon the Porto 
Rican. For nearly two decades he had had a land but no country. For 
19 years he had been zeock ing at our door, unable to enter or go else- 
where. The flag over his head was not his flag nor could he one 
of his own. So, only two months before our declaration of war the 
Porto Rican was not an American citizen. Would he, therefore, be 
willing to fight for our cause? 

It was s query, possibly, that caused the War Department to hesi- 
tate when announcing the draft to apply it to Porto Rico. But this 
hesitation, whatever its cause, had a galvanic effect upon the people 
of the island. Instantly there arose an indignant protest and a demand 
that Porto Rico be permitted to supply its full quota to the Army whose 
flag at last was its fia Not only would it fight, but the 3 to 
do so it demanded as its right. The children of Columbus's conquistadors 
were and ready to support the liberties of the New World, the 
world that he and their ancestors had carved out with their swords. 

Already had the Unionist Party sent a cable to the President of the 
United States announcing its support of the war, with the demand that 
Porto Rico be assigned its full quota of sacrifice and suffering to 
obtain victory.” 

But how did the individual Porto Rican react? A month after the 
declaration of war the Porto Rico regiment of the United States Ar 


On August 27 an officers’ training camp was opened at Cayay, amid 
the tobacco fields in the center of the island, with 250 Porto Ricans, 95 
r cent of whom were graduates of colleges or universities in the United 
tates. So . was the work done in this camp that on Novem- 
ber 26, 88 per cent of these men were commissioned. 

The ts of this experiment caused great popular enthusiasm, and 
another camp, within the Morro Fi was opened with 400 men on 
February 1, 1918, and was hard at work when I visited it. One of its 
companies i: blese composed of negroes, so that officers of the lower 
ranks shall be provided for the negro regiments which are to be drawn 
from the island. Here also is being trained the home guard of San 
Juan, of 1,500 men, among them the foremost Judges and professional 
and business men of the place, as well as 500 Bo: uts. 

Porto Rico has caught the war fever, and is d of it—which is the 
more remarkable, because its people are so little warlike that, although 
in the revolution belt, it has never known a revolt. 

I had not pushed Ri inquiries far before it became plain that behind 
this enthusiasm for the was and ardent wish to serve in it was the 
stimulating influence of one man, an American Army officer. To such 
an astonishing extent does this soldier seem to have won the. affections 
and confidence of these people that they have not only unquestionably 
put themselves into his ds in matters relating to the war but have 
requested the President to make him a brigadier general, so that the 
Sa Rican troops when they go to the front shall be commanded by 

m, 

EAGER TO Hoxon HIM, 


A sheaf of these requests has fallen into my hands, from free trans- 
lations of some of which I select the following excerpts: 

The resolution of the House ef Representatives of Porto Rico recites 
that “for some years there has lived among us a noble and generous 
son of America, directing with great foresight and commendable zeal the 
honorable and high duty of chief of the American troops in Porto Rico, 
whose name is well known by all—Orval P. Townshend"; that Col. 
Townshend has gained the love and gratitude of this island of Porto Rico 
by his open and decided efforts for the welfare and prestige of our Jand, 
honoring it by an efficient propaganda useful to the good name of Porto 

cans’; that “Orval P. Townshend, as colonel of the Porto Rican 
troops, has recently successfully carried through an intensive and 
arduous task to satisfy the wishes of the mothers of the future soldiers 
who are to give up their lives for the liberty of the world and for the 
triumph of justice and the rights of humanity, to satisfy those unselfish 
women who asked that the cantonment for the mili instruction of 
their sons be established in Porto Rico, for the instruction of the sons 
whose lives they themselves offered with noble patriotism for the defense 
of the cause upheld by the noble American people”; that “the people 
of Porto Rico realize the efforts of Col. Townshend to do full justice to 
Porto Ricans, and consider him one of their valuable champions "; and 
that, therefore, it is “ resolved by this House cf Representatives, first, 
to make a matter of record a vote of thanks and gratitude to Col. Orval 
P. Townshend fer his well-guided purpose in the performance of his 
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official duties ; second, that the Government be 
special favor, that Lieut. Col Orval P. Townsh 
rank of brigadier general.” 

The work of this man can not be summed up better than by the state- 
ment that he has put these new citizens of ours in the mind to make 
war and to make it with a will. Therefore, when the beautiful penn- 
shaded, seagirt cantonment, Las Casas, is finished, and Porto 
first contingent is called to the colors, its men may be expected to come 
with a rush, for to be an American soldier is the fashion in Porto Rico. 

It is evident that the people are deeply contented with the island's 
lot. During the 405 years of Spanish occupation Boriquen, as it was 
called, suffered every conceiyable cruelty at the hands of the mother 
country and its representatives, as well as at those of the enemies of 
Spain, t was repeatedly plucked from within and plundered from 
without until it had lost hope and all powers of resistance. 

But 20 years of American civil helpfulness and kindly military con- 
trol have made a new people of these harried islanders, who had grown 
submissive to abuse—a people who can be made a valuable factor in 
American life. Not without great reward, I am certain, shall we have 
„ put the conscience of the American people into the islands of the sen,” 
ns McKinley once said, and founded human liberty in Porto Rico. The 
first fruits of this action we are already reaping in the alacrity with 
which the island’s new generation is rushing to our, now its, colors, in 
defense of the freeman’s institutions which it has at last been per- 
mitted to embrace. 

The food-conseryation movement also is having extraordinary and 
wholly unexpected results. Here is a luxuriantly fertile island set in 
the tropical seas, 127 with nearly a million and a quarter of agri- 
culturists, and still its inhabitants are physically undeveloped, because 
underfed. Care is taken to raise well what these people sell—sugar cane, 
some fruits, and coffee—but no thought at all is given to the cultiva- 
tion of their own foodstuffs. These, besides the local fruits, consist for 
the most part of corn meal, rice, beans, and codfish, which are pur- 
chased In the “ States,” notwithstanding that the three vegetable staples 
can be made to flourish upon their own soil and Porto Rican waters 
abound in edible fish. Even the table sugar consumed by the more 
prosperous on this sugar-growing island we ship them. 


FOOD SITUATION IN HAND. 


In 1917, for instance; Porto Rico imported 7,834 tons of corn meal, 
7.480 tons of beans, and, more curious still, 4,666 tons of white sugar— 
all at higher prices a pound than it received for its principal export—raw 
sugar. A losing business this. 

Into this situation step the Food Administration with absolute 

wer. As a consequence of its work, I am informed by John M. Turner, 
ts local chief, none of the vegetable staples, aside from rice, need bo 
imported this year. Sufficient acreage has been planted, he says, to 
supply the island’s normal needs as well as those of Camp Las sas. 
Thus, the drain upon our own resources should be. lessened and the 
food cost of the island reduced, while Porto Rico should become not 
only a self-feeding community but one capable of exporting foodstuffs to 
its neighbor islands and the mainland. 

A remarkable and permanent change in the island’s life, I am con- 
vinced, may be expected to follow the military training its young men 
are about to undergo and the revolution which Mr. Turner and his 
associates are so intelligently making in its food supply. 

Here we have reversed our figure of thought and ourselves dwell- 
ing not upon what Porto Rico is doing for the war but upon what the 
war is doing for Porto Rico. What better example could be found of 
= ee returns that follow upon the exercise of an unselfish 

atriotism 

x No examination of Porto Rico’s reaction to the war would be accurate 
that failed to give weight to the effect produced by the superb insular 
police force that is conducted by Col. George R. Shanton. New York's 
“finest” is not so attractively clad nor does it look so much the mili- 
tary body. Of these well trained and disciplined officers which comprise 
the only police force on the island there are, roughly, only 800 to look 
after a populace of a million and a quarter, spread throughout a more 
or less mountainous island 35 miles wide by 90 long. 

Truly, aside from a small but needed-to-be-watched element, composed 
of German and Spanish residents, the sunny and cheerful island of 
Porto Rico may confidently be classed among the war assets of the 
United States. 


The CHAIRMAN. 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD. 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield one hour to the gentleman 
from Oregon [Mr. Srynorr]. 2 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, on account of the sharply 
divergent views persisted in with great tenacity by the respective 
advocates of Federal and State ownership and control of our 
water-power resources Congress has no more perplexing legis- 
pao to vex it than that embodied in the bill now before the 

ouse, 

It is useless to indulge in mutual recriminations. Suffice to 
say that these two heretofore seemingly irreconcilable views are 
in a great measure, together with the present revocable permit, 
to blame for the failure to develop one of the greatest resources 
of the country. The American people will nọ longer tolerate or 
condone the failure of Congress to enact needed legislation to 
develop our water-power resources variously estimated at 60,- 
000,000 and with storage at 200,000,000 horsepower, with each 
horsepower equivalent to the consumption of about 10 tons of 
coal annually or 30 barrels of oil. 

The public is demanding that Congress “ play ball” and quit 
quarreling over the selection of the umpire. 

There should be encugi statesmanship in Congress, represent- 
ing both the State and national viewpoint, to enact wise and 
considerate legislation, to use the language of Chief Justice 
Marshall in Gibbons v. Odgen, in— 
that spirit of harmony and conciliation which ought alwa 


terize the conduct of governments standing in the 
that of the Union and those of the State bear to each other. 


8 by cable, as a 
end be promoted to the 


ico’s 


The gentleman from Porto Rico asks 


Is 


to charac- 
tion which 


I believe the bill we are now considering was drafted in that 
“spirit of harmony and conciliation” whith Chief Justice 
Marshall said should characterize our counseis. It does not 
fully represent my views of the purpose and scope of the correl- 
ative rights and powers of the State and National Government. 
It may not represent your views. Nevertheless, as most legis- 
lation is a compromise, this bill is as fair a compromise as can be 
expected to issue from ingenious and positive minds wedded to 
pet theories of government, unwilling to stultify long precon- 
ceived convictions, but regardful that the needs of the country 
demand that the deadlock which has for years tied up one of our 
most yaluable resources should be broken. 

RECIPROCAL RIGHTS OF STATES AND NATION, 


Unquestionably, both the State and the Federal Govern- 
ments have rights to be considered and protected in water- 
power legislation. This House surely has the probity and 
wisdom “to render to Cæsar the things that belong to Cæsar,” 
to render to the State, to render to the National Government 
the things that belong to each, respectively. This, I believe, 
will be done when the many misconceptions which prevail con- 
cerning the reciprocal rights of the State and General Govern- 
ments are cleared away. 

In considering this legislation four principles should be kept 
clearly in mind: $ 

First, the people of each separate State own in common the 
water 1esources therein, sibject, however, to the right of the 
General Government to control navigation. 

Second, the General Government, under the commerce clause 
of the Constitution, is supreme in its power to regulate and 
control interstate navigation. 

Third, under the decision in the Utah Power Co. case, in Two’ 
hundred and forty-third United States, 889, the power of Con- 
gress is exclusive respecting the lands of the United States 
which may be needed for power sites or rights of way. 

Fourth, that while the State has the supreme dominion over 
its streams it is subject to the control of navigation, and, fur- 
ther, a State can not by its legislation destroy the right of 
the United States, as the owner of lands bordering on a stream, 
to the continued flow of its waters; so far, at least, as may be 
necessary for the beneficial uses of the Government property.” 
(United States v. Rio Grande Co., 174 U. S., 690.) 

In theory at least the bill before the House was drafted in 
fair recognition of the above correlative rights. It may be 
argued that the regulative and antimonopolistic provisions of 
the bill impinge upon State rights concerning such matters, 
Perhaps they do. If so, it may be said in justification that 
these regulatory provisions are such as are found in all wise 
State legislation where there has been an honest attempt to 
protect the rights of the public in any State. 

While such matters may technically belong to the jurisdiction 
of a State, I feel warranted, in the interest of power develop- 
ment, in acquiescing in these provisions, They will at least per- 
mit the inauguration of great water-power development. If 
they are illegal excrescences the Supreme Court will soon cut 
them out and leave the State to its proper jurisdiction over any 
power plants that may be developed under this bill. This House 
has gone on record so often on these regulatory provisions 
that we know as a practical proposition that it is impossible to 
pass through the House any bill which does not embody these 
principles. 

FEDERAL REVENUE NOT CONTEMPLATED, 

I was glad to read in the testimony of Secretary Lane and the 
Chief Engineer of the Forest Service, voicing the views of the 
three Secretaries, that there is no intention to exact rentals 
any further than to meet the expenses of administration. This, 
to my mind, is the proper theory of this legislation, for subject 
to the rights of the General Government, which I have enu- 
merated, the people of each State have a property right in the 
water-power resources situated in that State. It was vigor- 
ously argued in the committee that the water-power resources of 
the country should be made to render substantial returns to the 
Federal Treasury on the ground that these resources belong to 
the Federal Government. It was also suggested in debate that 
these water-power resources should be exploited for the benefit 
of the Federal Treasury. It has been suggested that a dollar 
a horsepower should be charged. To this I most strenuously 
object. Unless the water-power development has some legiti- 
mate relation to the improvement of navigation or to the use of 
the public lands, I am firmly convinced that the exaction of any 
substantial revenue would be an encroachment upon the prop- 
erty rights of the people of the State where such development 
is had. Any such revenue will only be shifted by the power com- 
panies to the consumer. If it is wise to make substantial rental 
charges these rentals should belong to the people of the States 
owning the water resources. 
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I think, from a legal standpoint, that section 10 of the bill 
should be amended so as to limit rental charges to meeting 
lecitimate administrative expenses, except where the use of pub- 
lic lands is concerned or the development has some legitimate 
relation to the improvement of navigation; and, as a matter of 
policy, it is wise in most cases to so limit the rentals, other- 
wise they will only be shifted to the consumer. While it is the 
announced policy of the present administration, under the pro- 
visions of section 10, to charge rentals sufficient only to meet 
administrative expenses, yet there is no protection in the bill 
against the imposition of substantial charges should a change of 
policy or administration take place. The matter of these 
charges should not be left to the varying policies of changing 
administrations. The people of the several States have sub- 
stantial property rights in their water-power resources that 
should be protected and not surrendered by their Representa- 
tives to the Federal Government. My convictions on this ques- 
tion are grounded on the genesis of our Government and the 
decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States. 

THE PEOPLE OF EACH SEPARATE STATE HAVE A PROPERTY RIGHT IN THE 
WATER-POWER RESOURCES OF THEIR STATE. 

The genesis of our Government shows that prior to the for- 
mation of our Federal Constitution the thirteen original States 
were sovereign independent States; that each sovereign inde- 
pendent State separately held in trust for its people the owner- 
ship, dominion, and control of its waters. All the advantage, 
usufruct, profit, and emolument that such waters held belonged 
to the people of each State where such waters were located, 
subject to the legislative control of the State, for the benefit of 
the people therein. The control of navigation, the right to the 
fish in the streams, and all other benefits, rights, and privileges 
in their waters, including the development of power, belonged 
to the citizens of these sovereign, independent, original thirteen 
States. 

Our Government, according to the repeated decisions of the 
Supreme Court, is one of delegated and enumerated powers, and 
for this reason all powers not surrendered in the Constitution 
of the United States to the General Government were reserved 
to the original thirteen States. These older States now retain 
all rights and powers in and to their waters not surrendered to 
the General Government. Likewise, the people of the new 
States, having been admitted into the Union on a footing of 
equality with the thirteen original States, have the same rights 
in their waters as were possessed by the people of the thirteen 
original States on the adoption of the Constitution of the United 
States. 

These principles are frequently lost sight of by those who look 
upon the water-power resources of the country as resources be- 
longing to the General Government. These principles are par- 
ticularly ignored by those who advocate the imposition of sub- 
stantial revenues to be paid into the Federal Treasury for per- 
mits to develop water power on our streams and rivers. 


WATER RIGHTS RESERVED TO THE STATES. 


What rights were surrendered to the Federal Government 
affecting the waters of the thirteen original States? 

For the purposes of this bill we are concerned only with 
section 8, article 1, of the Constitution of the United States, for 
in that section only are found whatever rights were surrendered 
to the General Government over our water powers that need con- 
cern us in the consideration of this bill. 

In section 8, article 1, there was surrendered to the General 
Government the power— 
to regulate commerce with foreign nations, and among the several States, 
and with the Indian tribes, 

Chief Justice John Marshall, in the famous case of Gib- 
bons v. Ogden (9 Wheat., 1), decided that the word “ com- 
merce,” in section 8 of the Constitution, included“ navigation“; 
that, therefore, the power to regulate commerce included the 
power to regulate and control navigation. Accordingly, subject 
to the control of navigation by the General Government, all 
other rights, privileges, and advantages in the waters of the sev- 
eral separate States were reserved to the people therein as their 
common property, to be used for their exclusive benefit and ad- 
vantage. For this reason I contend that if revenues are to be 
exacted for the development of water power, such revenues be- 
long to the people owning the water powers developed, to be 
expended for the betterment of their schools, their highways, 
for irrigation, or such other internal improvement as the people 
or their legislatures deem most wise. 

I believe that the people of my State are quite as competent 
as any Federal agency to expend therein any proceeds that may 
accrue at a dollar a horsepower, or any other sum, on the many 
millions of potential horsepower development located in the 
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State of Oregon. I only wish my State had the same jurisdic- 
tion over the expenditure of the $12,000,000 of the reclamation 
fund derived from the sale of lands in the State of Oregon. And 
doubtless the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. FERRIS] wishes 
the same, as his State has been similarly treated. 755 

If the General Government has a right to exploit the water- 
power resources of the several States as a money-making propo- 
sition, then the rights reserved and not surrendered in the Con- 
stitution were mere shadews and not the substance of substan- 
tial rights. 

The General Government, as well as an individual, should be 
amenable to the legal maxim “sic utere tuo ut alienum non 
laedas "—so use your own right as not to injure the right of 
another. 

Many decisions have been rendered by our Supreme Court 
showing that the rights reserved to the people of the several 
States in the Constitution of the United States were substan- 
tial property rights in their water resources, that these riglits 
so reserved were not mere shadows, and when these decisions 
are read and understood they should appeal to the legislative 
probity and intellectual honesty of the House against the ex- 
ploitation and confiscation of such rights for the benefit of the 
Treasury of the United States. For this reason I feel that the 
attention of the House should be directed to a few of the more 
important and controlling decisions where the line of demarca- 
tion between the rights of the General Government and the 
several States in their waters are clearly and forcibly stated. 

These reserved rights can not be confiscated by tagging or 
labeling legislation“ navigation.“ The Supreme Court will cer- 
tainly, in view of its repeated holdings, ignore the sham and 
pretense of a legislative lie and protect these reserved rights 
where the legitimate objects of navigation are not concerned. 

The first case to which I wish to call your attention is Martin 
v. Waddell (41 U. S., 410), wherein it is stated: 


For, when the Revolution took place, the poops of each State became 
themselves sovereign ; and in that character hold the absolute right to all 
their navigable waters, and the soils under them, for their own common 
use, subject only to the rights since surrendered by the Constitution to the 
General Government. 


The doctrine in this case has been restated in every decision 
of the Supreme Court where the subject matter has been 
considered. 

Another leading case is Pollard v. Hagan (3 How., 229), 
showing the ownership in the navigable waters and soil by 
Alabama, and that such ownership was not granted to the 
United States, but was reserved to the States, subject to the 
control of navigation, and to that alone. 

In the case of Pollard against Hagan, Third Howard, 229, the 
Supreme Court of the United States said: 


Then to Alabama belong the navigable waters, and soils under them, 
in controversy in this ca: subject to the rights surrendered by the 
Constitution to the United States, and no compact that might be made 
between her and the United States could diminish or enlarge these 

ts. By the preceding course of reasoning we have ar- 
rived at these general conclusions: First, the shores of navigable 
waters, and the solls under them, were not granted by the Constitu- 
tion to the United States, but were reserved to the Sta respectively. 
Secondly, the new States have the same rights, sovereignty, and juris- 
diction over this subject as the original States. Thirdly, the right of 
the United States to the public lands and the power of Congress to 
make all needful rules and regulations for the sate and disposition 
thereof conferred no power to grant to the plaintifs the land in contro- 
versy in this case. p 

Hardin against Jordan holds, lands under water subject to 
State regulation and control, State may dispose of the usufruct, 
may lease oyster beds, grant fisheries, laws of each State govern 
use of waters and lands under them, tidewaters in this country 
synonymous with navigable rivers. 

In Hardin against Jordan, One hundred and fortieth United 
States, 381, it is said: 

Such title being in_the State, the lands are subjected to State regula- 
tion and control, under the conditions, however, of not interfering with 
the regulation which may be made by Congress with regard to public 
navigation aud commerce. The State may even dispose of the usufract 
of such lands, as is frequently done by leasing oyster beds in them and 
granting fisheries in particular localities; also by the reclamation of 
submerged flats and the n of wharyes and piers and other adven- 
titious aids of commerce. PINS 

This right of the States to regulate and control the shores of the 
tidewaters and the land under them is the same as that which is exer- 
cised by the Crown of England, In this country the same rule has been 
extended to our great navigable lakes, which are treated as inland 
seas; and also, in some of the States, to navigable rivers, as the Mis- 
sissippi, the Missouri, the Ohio, and in Pennsylvania, to all the perma- 
nent rivers of the State; but it depends on the law of each State to 
what waters and to what extent this prerogative of the State over the 
lands under water shall be exercised. In the case of Barney v. Keokuk 

94 U S., 324) we held that it is for the several States themselves to 

etermine this question, and that if they choose to resign to the riparian 
proprietor rights which properly belong to them, in their sovereign 
capacity, it is not for others to raise objections. 


Upon American Revolution title and dominion in tidewaters 
vested in several States. New States have same rights as 
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original States, use of shores and uplands subject to sovereign 
control, of each State. 


Grants by Congress of portions of the public lands within a territory 
to settlers thereon, thongh bordering on or bounded by navigable waters, 
convey, of their own force, no title or right below high-water mark, 
and do not impair the title and dominion of the future State when cre- 
ated: but leave the question of the use of the shores by the owners of 
uplands to the sovereign control of each State, subject 157 to the 
rights vested by the Constitution in the United States. (Shively v. 
Bowlby, 152 U. S., 1.) 


In this case the court further decides: 


Upon the American Revolution the title and the dominion of the 
tidewaters and of the lands under them vested in the several States of 
the Union within their respective borders, subject to the rights sur- 
rendered by the Constitution to the United States. In the original 
States, by various laws and usages, owners of lands bordering on tide- 
waters were allowed greater rights and privileges in the shore below 
oe Say mark than they had in England. The new States admitted 
into the Union since the ie al of the Constitution have the same 
rights as the original States in the tidewaters and in the lands under 
them within their respective jurisdictions. Upon the question how far 
the title extends of the owaer of land bounding on a river actually 
navigable, but above the ebb and flow of the tide, there is a diversity 
in the laws of the different States; but the revealing doctrine now is 
that he does not, as in England, own to the thread of the stream. The 
title and rights of riparian or littoral proprietors in the soil below high- 
water mark are governed by the laws of the various States, subject to 
the rights granted to the United States by the Constitution. 


Ownership and sovereignty over lands covered by tidewaters 
belong to the respective States; held by the people of the State 
in trust for the common use. 

In the’ case of Illinois Central Railroad Co. v. People of Mi- 
nois (146 U. S., 387) it is said: 


It is the settled law of this country that the ownership of and 
dominion and sovereignty over lands covered by tide waters within the 
limits of the several States belong to the respective States within which 
they are found, with the consequent right to use or dispose. of any por- 
tion thereof, when that can be done without substantial impairment of 
the interest of the public in the waters, and subject always to the para- 
mount right of Congress to control their navigation so far as may be 
necessary for the regulation of commerce with foreign nations and 
among the States. ‘This doctrine has been often announced by this 
court and is not questioned by counsel of any of the parties. 

* . s é > 


. s 

The soil under navigable waters being held by the people of the State 
in trust fer the common use and as a portion of their inherent sovy- 
ereienty, any act of legislation concerning their use affects the public 
welfare. It is therefore appropriately within the exercise of the police 
power of the State. 

State may change common-law rule of riparian rights and 
permit appropriations of flowing waters for such purposes as it 
deems wise, subject to right of General Government, to secure 
navigability of navigable streams, and subject to Government's 
riparian right for beneficial uses of Government’s property. 
State of New York may appropriate its waters and the United 
States may not question the appropriation, unless the navigabil- 
ity of the Hudson River is disturbed. 

In the case of United States v. Rio Grande Dam & Irrigation 
Co. (174 U. S., 690, 702-706), the Supreme Court, in an opinion 
by Mr. Justice Brewer, said: 

The unquestioned rule of the common law was that every riparian 
owner was entitled to the continued natural flow of the stream. (Quot- 
ing 8 Kent Com. sec., 439.) 

While this is undoubted, and the rule obtains in those States in the 
Union which have simply adopted the common law, it is also true that 
as to every stream within its dominion a State may change this common- 
law rule and permit the sper of the flowing waters for such 

urposes as it deems wise. hether this power to change the common- 
aw rule and permit any specific and separate appropriation of the 
waters of a stream belongs also to the legislature of a Territory, we 
do not deem it necessary for the purpose of this case to inquire. We 
concede arguendo that it does. 5 

Although this power of changing the common-law rules as to streams 
within. N dominion belongs to each State, yet two limitations must be 
recogn 2 

First, that in the ebsence of specific 8 from Congress a State 
can not by its legislation destroy the right of the United States, as the 
owner of lands bordering on a stream, to the continued flow of its 
waters, so far, at least, as may be necessary for the beneficial uses of 
the Government property. Second, that it is limited by the superior pra 
of the General Government to secure the uninterrupted navigability of 
all navigable streams within the limits of the United States. In other 
words, the jurisdiction of the General Goyernment over interstate com- 
merce and its natural highways vests In that Government the right to 
take all needed measures to preserve the country even against any 
State action. 

Notwithstanding the unquestioned rule of the common law in refer- 
ence to the right of a lower riparian proprietor to insist upon the con- 
tinuous flow of the stream as it was, and although there has been in 
all the Western States an adoption or recognition of the common law, 
it was early developed in their history that the mining industry in 
certain States, the reclamation of arid lands in others, compelled a de- 

arture from the common-law rule and justified an appropriation of flow- 
ng waters both for mining purposes and for the reclamation of arid 
lands, ai there has come to be recognized in those States, by custom 
and by State legislation, a different rule—a rule which permits, under 
certain circumstances, the appropriation of the waters of a flowing 
stream for other than domestic purposes. 


In the United States v. Rio Grande (174 U. S.) Mr. Justice 
Brewer further says: 


The Hudson River runs within the limits of the State of New York. 
It is a navigable stream and a part of the navigable waters of the 
United States so far, at least, as from Albany southward, 
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streams which flow into it and contributes to the volume of its waters 
is the Croton River, a nonnavigable stream. Its waters are taken by 
the State of New York for domestic uses in the city of New York. 
Unquestionably the State of New York has a right to appropriate its 
waters, and the United States ate not question such appropriation 
unless thereby the navigability of the Hudson be disturbed. S 

Government of the United States is one of enumerated 
powers with no inherent powers of sovereignty; its powers 
found in the Constitution and in that alone; all powers not 
granted reserved to the people; no power in the United States 
t control flow of stream, except to preserve or improve naviga- 

ility. 

In Kansas v. Colorado (206 U. S., 46) it was said: 

The Government of the United States is one of enumerated powers; 
that it has no inherent powers of sovereignty; that the enumeration 
of the powers granted is to be found in the Constitution of the United 
States, and in that alone; that the manifest D ge sites of the tenth 
amendment to the Constitution is to put beyond dispute the proposi- 
tion that all powers not granted are reserved to the people, and that 
if in the changes of the years further powers ought to be possessed 
Dy: a, ceo they must be obtained by a new grant from the people. 

ile Congress has neral legislative jurisdiction over the Terri- 
tories and may control the flow of waters in their streams, it has no 
power to control a like flow within the limits of a State, except to 
preserve or improve the navigability of the stream; that the full con- 
Hei over those waters is, subject to the exception named, vested in the 
ate. 

Lands underlying navigable waters belong to respective 
States; each new State admitted has same rights and powers 
regarding its waters as the older States. 

In the case of Scott v. Lattig (227 U. S., 229, 242), Justice Van 
Devanter, in rendering the opinion of the court, said: 

It was settled long ago by this court, upon a consideration of the 
relative rights and Roos of the Federal and State Governments under 
the Constitution, that lands underlying navigable waters within the 
several States belong to the re tive States in virtue of their sov- 
ereignty and may be used and d 3 of as they may direct, subject 
always to the rights of the 8 n such waters and to the paramount 

wer of Congress to control their navigation so far as may be necessary 
‘or the regulation of commerce among the States and with foreign 
nations, and that each new State, upon its admission to the Union, be- 
comes endowed with the same rights and powers in this regard as the 
older ones. (County of St. Clair v. Lovingston, 23 Wall., 46, 68; Bar- 
wey v. Keokuk, 94 U. S., 824, 338; Illinois Central Railroad Co. v. 
Tilinois, 146 U. S., 387, 484-437 ; Shively v. Bowlby, 152 U. S., 1, 48, 50, 
58; McGilvra v. Ross, 215 U. S., 70.) 

States may establish rules of property for both navigable and 
nonnavigable streams, also ownership of land forming their 
beds and banks. 

In United States v. Cress (243 U. S., 316), decided March 12, 
1917, Mr. Justice Pitney said: 


The States have authority to establish for themselves such rules of 
property as they may deem expedient with respect to the streams of 
water within their borders, both navigable and nonnavigable, and the 
ownership of the lands forming their beds and banks (Barney v. Keokuk, 
94 U. S., 324. 338: Packer v. Bird, 137 U. S., 661, 671: Hardin v. Jordan, 
140 U. S., 371, 382; Shively v. Bowlby, 152 U. S., 1. 40, 58; St. Anthony 
Falls Water Power Co. v. Water Comrs., 168 U. S. 349, 358), subject, 
however, in the case of nayigable streams, to the paramount authority 
of Congress to control the navigation so far as may be necessary for 
the regulation of commerce among the States and with foreign nations, 
(Shively v. Bowlby, 152 U. S., 1, 40; Gibson v. United States, 166 U. S., 
269, 272; Scott v. Lattig, 227 U. S., 229, 243.) 


CASES INVOLVING FISHERIES ANALOGOUS TO PROPERTY RIGHTS OF STATES 
IN WATER POWERS. 

Many cases have been decided by the Supreme Court of the 
United States holding that the separate States have an exclu- 
sive property right in the fish, oysters, and sponges in their 
navigable and nonnavigable waters, and that in the grant to 
Congress by virtue of the commerce clause of the Constitution, 
of the right to control navigation, there was no cession of the 
fisheries, the oysters, or sponge beds; that these remain the com- 
mon property of the citizens of the State where such fisheries 
and beds were located. 

It was further held that while these rights of fisheries were 
subject to the control of navigation by virtue of the commerce 
clause of the Constitution, yet even under that clause it was 
held that the United States had no right or authority to grant 
a license to anyone to take fish or oysters from the waters of 
a State. Defendants arrested under State laws frequently plead 
in justification a license from the United States, frequently 
plead the control of navigable waters by the United States 
under the commerce clause of the Constitution, but the Supreme 
Court of the United States invariably held the license of the 
General Government no justification for taking the property 
of a State, and Invariably refused to hold that the fisheries were 
embraced within the commerce clause of the Constitution, saying 
that the States made no cession of their fisheries by virtue of 
the United States Constitution to the General Government. It 
has always seemed to me that there is a clear analogy between 
the rights of the States in and to their fisheries and their rights 
to their water-power resources; there is no distinction in prin- 
ciple between their rights to their fisheries and their rights to 
their water-power resources: and as the Supreme Court holds 
that there was no cession of the fisheries to the General Govern- 
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ment, by parity of reasoning it may be said that there was no ces- 
sion of the water powers to the General Government. Both the 
fisheries and the water powers are held subordinate to the right 
to control navigation, and to that alone, all other rights in these 
vast and valuable resources belong to the citizens of the several 
States in which they are situated. If these resources are to be 
made a source of reyenue, that revenue belongs not to the Gen- 
eral Government, but to the people of the separate States. 

The first of these decisions, involving the property rights 
of the States in their fisheries, is the case of Corfield v. Coryell, 
volume 4, page 378, Washington’s Circuit Court Report; the 
decision was rendered by Judge Bushrod Washington, a nephew 
of George Washington, and while the decision was rendered by 
Judge Washington, sitting as a judge in the circuit court for 
the third district, he was, when the decision was rendered, 
one of the associate justices of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and was one of the justices who sat in the case 
of Gibbons v. Ogden (9 Wheat., 1), when Chief Justice John 
Marshall rendered the famous decision in the Gibbons v. Ogden 
case, holding that commerce included navigation, which deci- 
sion laid the foundation for all such subsequent decisions giv- 
ing Congress authority to control navigation. Judge Washing- 
ton considered the case of Gibbons v. Ogden as full authority 
for the principal he states, 

He held that in the grant to Congress to regulate commerce 
on the navigable waters of the several States there was no 
cession of territory or of public or private property; that the 
fisheries remained the common property of the citizens of the 
State to which they belonged, to be regulated by the laws of the 
State. That these fisheries did not become the common prop- 
erty of the citizens of all the other States; that the right to regu- 
late the navigable waters granted to the General Government did 
not impair the right of the State government to legislate upon 
the subject of fisheries, provided they did not interfere with the 
regulations of Congress concerning navigation. 

Judge Washington decided: 

Commerce with foreign nations and among the several States can 
mean nothing more than intercourse with those nations, and among those 
States for purposes of trade, be the object of that trade what i may, 
and this intercourse must include all the means by which it can be 
carried on, whether by the free navigation of the waters of the several 
States or by a passage over land through the States, where such passage 
becomes necessary to the commercial intercourse between the States. 

It is this Intercourse which Congress is invested with the power of 
regulating, and with which no State has a right to interfere. But this 
power which comprehends the use of and passage over the navigable 
waters of the several States does by no means impair the right of the 
State governments to legislate upon all subjects of internal police within 
their territorial limits, which is not forbidden by the Constitution of the 
United States, even though such legislation may indirectly and remotely 
affect commerce, provided it does not interfere with the regulations of 
Congress upon the same subject. 

Further, Judge Washington decided: 


The grant to Congress to regulate commerce on the navigable waters 
belonging to the several States, renders those waters the public prop- 
erty of the United States for all the purposes of navigation and 
commercial intercourse, subject only to congressional regulations. But 
this nt contains no cession, either express or Implied, of territory or 
of public or private property. The jus privatum which a State has in 
the soil covered by its waters is totally distinct from the jus * 
with which it is clothed. The former, such as fisheries of al descrip- 
tions, remains common to all the citizens of the State to which it be- 
longs, to be used by them according to their necessities or according to 
the laws which regulate their use.. If then the fisheries and 
oyster beds within the territorial limits of a State are the common 
Brest of the citizens of that State, and were not ceded to the United 

tates 7 the power granted to Congress to regulate commerce, it is 
difficult to perceive how a law of the State regulating the use of this 
common property, under such penalties and forfeitures as the State 
legislature may think proper to prescribe, can be said to interfere with 
the power sc granted. 

. . . » * . * 

That this exclusive right of taking oysters in the waters of New 
Jersey has never been ceded by that State, in 7 terms, to the 
United States is admitted by the counsel for the plaintiff; and having 
shown, as we think we have, that this ngt is a right of property, 
vested either in certain individuals, or in the State, for the use of the 
citizens thereof it would, in our opinion, be going quite too far to con- 
strue the grant of privileges and immunities of citizens as amounting 
to a grant of cotenancy in the common property of the State to the 
citizens of all the other States. . 


In McCready v. Virginia (94 U. S., 396) it was held that the 
States own the waters and the fish therein; that there was no 
vession or grant of power over the fisheries to the General Goy- 
ernment; that the fish are the common property of the people 
af each State; that they have a property right in them; that 
the State could grant to its own citizens the exclusive right to 
tnke these fish; that “commerce has nothing to do with land 
while producing.” This last sentence is significant, for what 
deed has the commerce clause of the Constitution to do with 
und or water, while producing water power, other than pro- 
Leting navigation? 

I quote: 

The principte has long been settled in this court that each State 
Swns the beds of all the tidewaters within its jurisdiction, unless they 
Zave been granted away. (Pollard's v. Hagan, 3 How., 212; 
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Smith v. Maryland, 18 How., 74; Mumford v. Wardwell, 6 Wall., 436; 
Weber v. Harbor Commissioners, 18 id., 66.) In like manner the States 
own the tidewaters themselves, and the fish in them, so far as they are 
capable of ownership while running. For this purpose the State repre- 
sents the people, and the ownership is that of the people In their united 
sovereignty. (Martin v. Waddell, 16 Pet., 410.) The title thus held is 
subject to the paramount right of navigation, the regulation of which, 
in respect to foreign and interstate commerce, has been granted to the 
United States. There has been, however, no such grant of power over 
the fisheries. These remain under the exclusive control of the State, 
which has consequently the * a in its discretion, to appropriate its 
tidewaters and their beds to used by its people as a common for 
taking and cultivating fish, so far as it may be done without obstruct- 
ing navigation. Such an appropriation is in effect nothing more than a 
regulation of the use by the poopie of their common property. The 
right which the people of the State thus acquire comes not from their 
citizenship alone, but from their citizenship and property combined. 
It is, in fact, a property right, and not a mere privilege or immunity of 
citizenship. (McCready v. Virginia, 94 U. S., pp. 394-395.) 


s * . * * * . 


The planting of oysters in the soil covered by water owned in com- 
mon by the people cf the State is not different in principle from that of 
planting corn upon dry land held in the same way. Both are for the 

urposes of cultivation and profit, and if the State in the regulation of 
ts public domain can grant to its own citizens the exclusive use of dry 
lands we see no reason why it may not do the same thing in respect to 
such as are covered by water. And as all concede that a State may 
grant to one of its citizens the exclusive use of a part of the common 
property, the conclusion would seem to follow that it might by appro- 
priate legislation confine the use of the whole to its own people alone. 

Neither do we think this case is at all affected by the clause of the 
Constitution which confers power on Congress to te commerce, 
(Art. I, sec. 8.) There is here no question of transportation or ex- 
change of commodities, but only of cultivation and production Com- 
merce has 8 to do with land while producing, but only with the 
product after it has become the subject of trade. (McCready v. Vir- 
ginia, U. S. 94, p. 396.) 


In Manchester v. Massachusetts (139 U. S., 240) the de- 
fendant, holding a license to fish under the laws of the United 
States, was conyicted of a violation of the laws of Massachu- 
setts. The Supreme Court of the United States held that there 
was no grant of power over the fisheries to the General Govern- 
ment; that the regulation of fisheries within the territorial lim- 
its of a State was not a regulation of commerce; that the power 
to regulate fisheries was left by the Constitution with the State. 

In Mancheser v. Massachusetts (189 U. S., 258-9) it is said: 


In Dunham v. Lamphere (3 Gray, 268) it was held, Chief Justice 
Shaw delivering the opinion of the court, that in the distribution of 

wers between the General and State Governments the right to the 
8 and the power to regulate the fisheries on the coasts and in the 
tidewaters of the State was left by the Constitution of the United 
States with the States, subject only to such powers as Congress may 
justly exercise in the regulation of commerce, foreign and domestic. In 
the present case the court below was asked to reconsider that decision, 
mainly on the ground that the admiralty and maritime jurisdiction of 
the courts of the United States was not considered in the opinion and 
that the recent decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States on 
the power of a ers to regulate commerce required that the decision 
be reconsidered; but the court stated that no recent decisions of this 
court had been cited which related to the regulation of fisheries within 
the territorial tidewaters of a State, and that the decisions of this courz 
which related to that subject did not Appear to be in conflict with the 
decision in Dunham v. Lamphere, and that it never had been decided 
anywhere that the regulation of the fisheries within the territorial lim- 
its of a State was a regulation of commerce. 

It is further contended that by the Constitution of the United 
States the judicial power of the United States extends to all cases 
of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction and is exclusive; that this case 
is within such jurisdiction; and that, therefore, the courts of Ma: 
chusetts have no jurisdiction over it. M. 


rohibit the citizens of other States from planting oysters in 
Ware River, a stream in Virginia where the tide ebbed and flowed. 
when her own citizens had that privilege. In that case it was said 
that the principle had long been settled in this court that each State 
owns the beds of all tidewaters within its jurisdiction unless they 
have been granted away; and that, in like manner, the States own the 
tidewaters themselves and the fish in them, so far as they are capa- 
ble of ownership while running; and this court added in its opinion: 
“ The title thus held is subject to the paramount right of navigation, 
the regulation of which, in respect to foreign and interstate commerce, 
has been granted to the United States. There has been, however, no 
such grant of wer over the fisheries. These remain under the 
exclusive control of the State. which has consequently the right, in 
its discretion, to appropriate its tidewaters and their beds to be used 
by its people as a common for taking and cultivating fish, so far as 
may be done without obstructing navigation. Such an appropriation 
is in effect nothing more than a regulation of the use by the people 
of their common property. The right which the people of the State 
thus acquire comes not from their citizenship alone, but from their 
citizenship and property combined. It is, in fact, a property right 
and not a mere privilege or immunity of citizenship.” 


Concerning the case of Manchester against Massachusetts, 
which I have just referred to, I quote from Judson on Inter- 
state Commerce, edition of 1916, page 24, where it is stated: 


In the case cited from Massachusetts the courts held valid an act 
of that State prohibiting fisheries in the waters of Buzzards ey 
except under regulations prescribed by the act, and held that it 
appl ed to a vessel which had a license to fish under the laws of the 
United States. There has been no grant to Congress of power over 
fisheries, and these remain under the exclusive control of the States. 
The extent of the territorial jurisdiction of the State of Massachu- 
setts over the sea adjacent to its coast was held to be that of an 
independent nation, and except so far as the right of control over this 
territory had been granted to the United States, the control remained 
with the State, subject, of course, to the admiralty and maritime 
jurisdiction of the United States. 
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In the case of the Abby Dodge, Two hundred and twenty-third 
United States, page 167, the case of a libel against the steamer 
‘Abby Dodge for bringing sponges into Florida in violation of an 
act of Congress prohibiting the importation of sponges taken 
from the Gulf of Mexico or Straits of Florida, it was contended 
that the act was invalid in that it prohibited the landing of 
sponges even if taken in the waters of the State. The Supreme 
Court of the United States held that if the act could be construed 
to apply to sponges taken in the waters of a State, the act would 
be invalid as encroaching on the proper right of the State. The 
court held the statute applicable only to sponges taken outside 
of the local waters of the State, but held the libel defective for 
not negativing the fact that the sponges may have been taken 
from the waters of the State, a subject not within the constitu- 
tional authority of the United States. 

Advocates of Federal revenues from water powers are no 
doubt surprised that the Supreme Court in this case did not 
take the position that under the authority to control naviga- 
tion the act of Congress in question should apply legally to the 
navigable waters of Florida. A supple logic would have found 
that in the right to control navigation there was embraced the 
right to control the fisheries. 

I quote from this decision: 


Broadly, the act, it is insisted, is repngnant to the Constitution be- 
cause In one a t it deals with a matter exclusively within the au- 
thority of the States and in another because, ir ve of the SE —— 
tion of the State authority, the statute regulates a subject not thin 
the national grasp and hence not embraced within the legislative power 
of Congress, The first proceeds upon the assumption that the act —.— 
lates the taking or gathering of sponges attached to the land under 
water within the territorial limits of the State of Florida, and it may 
be of other States bordering on the Gulf of Mexico, prohibits internal 
commerce in sponges so taken or gathered, and is therefore plainly an 
unauthorized exercise of power 8 The second Is 
the theory that even if the act construed as concerned only 
sponges taken or gathered from land under water outside of the juris- 
diction of any State, then its provisions are in excess of the power of 
Cong: use, under such h thesis, the act can only apply to 
sponges taken from the bed of the ocean, which the National Govern- 
ment has no power to deal with. 

We briefly consider the two propositions. If the premise upon which 

e first rests be correct—that is to say, the assumption that the act 
when rightly construed applies to sponges taken or gathered from land 
under water within the territorial limits of the State of Florida or 
other States—the repugnancy of the act to the Constitution would 

lainlz be established i the decisions of this court. In McCready v. 
Virginia 94 U. S., 391), the question for decision was whether the 
State of nia had such exclusive authority over the planting and 
gathering of oysters upon the soil in tidewaters within the terri- 
torial limits of the State as not only to give the State the power to 
control that subject, but to confer the rigi t to exclude the citizens of 
other States from participating. In upholding the statute exerting such 
powers the doctrine was declared (p: 4) to be as follows: “The 

neiple has long been settled in this court that each State owns the 

s of all tidewaters within its jurisdiction unless they have been 
gum “eer & (Pollard’s Lessee bv. II 5 How., 212; Smith v. 

aryland, 18 H well, 6 Wall. 486; Weber v. 

r Commissioners, 18 id., 66.) In like manner the States own the 
tidewaters themselves, and the fish in them, so far as they are capable 
of ownership while running. For this purpose the State represents its 
people, and the ownership is that of the ple in their united sov- 
ere gaty: (Martin v. Waddell, 16 Pet., 410.) * * © The right 
which the people of the State thus acquire comes not from their citi- 
zenship alone but from their citizenship and property combined. It is, 
in fact, a 1 right. and not a mere pressions or immunity of 
citizenship.” ue it is that the rights which were thus held to exist 
in the States were declared to be “subject to the paramount right of 
navigation, the regulation of which. in oe es to foreign or interstate 
commerce, has been granted to the United States,“ but with that domi- 
nant right we are not here concerned. 

Again, in Manchester v. Massachusetts (139 U. S., 240), in upholding 
a statute of the State of Massachusetts regulating the taking of men- 
haden in Buzzards Bay, the doctrine of the case gust cited was ex- 
2 reiterated. True, further in the 3 ly having in mind 

e declaration made in the opinion in the McCready case—that fish 
running within the tidewaters of the several States were subject to 
State ownership “so far as they are capable of ownership while so 
running —the question was reserved as to whether or not Congress 
would have the right to control the menhaden fisheries. But here also 
for, the reason that the question arising relates only to the ct cag 
growing on the soil covered by water, we are not concerned with the 
subject of running fish and the extent of State and national power over 
the subject. (223 U. S., pp. 174-5.) 

> * 0 a * . * 

While it is true that it would be possible to interpret the statute as 
applying to ponga taken in local waters, it is equally certain that 
it is susceptible of being confined to spónges taken outside of such 
waters. In view of the clear distinction between State and National 
powcr on the subject, long settled at the time the act was passed and 
the rule of construction just stated, we are of opinion that its provi- 
sions must be construed as alone applicable to the subject within the 
authority of Congress to regulate and, therefore, be held not to em- 


e 
brace that which was not within such power. (223 U. S., p. 175.) 
* se * 


* . * . 
As by the interpretation which we have given the statute its opera- 
tion is confined to the landing of sponges taken outside the territorial 
limits of a State, and the libel does not so charge—that is, its aver- 
ments do not negative the fact that the sponges may have been taken 
from waters within the territorial limits of a State—it follows that 
the libel failed to charge an clement] essential to be alleged and proved 
in order to establish a violation of the statute, (United States v. 


Britton, 107 U. S.. 655, 661-662, and cases cited.) 
As we deem that it has no relevancy to the power of Congress to deal 
with a subject not within its co tutional authority—that is, 


the 
taking of ponar within the exclusive jurisdiction of a State, (223 


S., p. 177.) 


— —— SSS 


In Lee against State of New Jersey, Two hundred and seventh 
United States, 67, plaintiffs in error were convicted for dredg- 
mg upon certain oyster beds contrary to the statute of New 

ersey. 

The court, by Justice Day, in rendering the decision, said: 


It is the contention of the plaintiffs in error that this statute vio- 
lates the right of free navigation and undertakes to regulate interstate 
commerce tn violation of section 8, Article I, of the Federal Constitu- 
tion, and deprives the plaintiff in error of the rights secured by the 
fourteenth amendment. 


The power of the State to regulate the oyster industry, although the 
same is carried on under tidal waters in the State, is not contested 
and could not successfully be. Smith v. Maryland, 18 How., 71; 
Metre AS Virginia, 94 U. S., 301; Manchester v. Massachusetts, 139 

5 0 . 

Why has not the State the same right to regulate its water 
powers? 

Water power as well as fisheries are public rights under Stato 
control. 

In Holyoke Water Power Co, v. Lyman (82 U. S., 153), in ren- 
dering the opinion Mr. Justice Clifford said: 

Rivers, though not navigable even for boats and rafts, and even 
smaller streams of water, may and often are regarded as public rights, 
subject to legislative control, as the means for creating power for oper- 
cry mills and machinery, or as the source for furn antes 2 valuable 
supply of fish, suitable for food and sustenance. Such water power is 
everywhere regarded as a public right, and fisheries of the kind, even in 
waters not navigable, are also so far public rights that the le ture of 
the State may ordain and establish regulation to prevent obstructions 
to the passage of the fish and to promote the usual and uninterrupted 
enjoyment of the right by the riparian owners. Water rights 
of the kind, whether the streams are used for mill purposes or merely 


* 
as fisheries, are justly entitled to public protection, as they are in many 


cases of great value to the community where they exist. 
CONCLUSION TO BE DRAWN FROM FISHERY DECISIONS. 

The conclusion to be drawn from these decisions is that the 
people of the separate States actually reserved, subject to the 
commerce clause of the Constitution of the United States, sub- 
stantial property rights in their waters, that can not be dis- 
paraged except by the paramount right to control navigation, and 
unless power development has some substantial relation to the 
improvement of navigation as a legitimate object, such develop- 
ment is a property right, the gains belonging to the people of the 
several States. Any other interpretation would make the reser- 
vation, referred to by the Supreme Court, of the beds and waters 
by the States a vain, empty, and worthless reservation, leaving 
to the States, perhaps, the scenery of our mountain streams and 
navigable rivers. Is it reasonable that the framers of the Con- 
stitution, jealous of the rights of the people of their respective 
sovereignties, contemplated such a bootless reservation when 
they declared in Article IX of the Constitution: 

The enumeration in the Constitution of certain rights shall not be con- 
strued to deny or disparage others retained by the people. 

That our navigable rivers are the highways of commerce, sub- 
ject to the paramount control of Congress as to navigation, no 
one will deny. Congress may prevent the obstruction of the 
rivers in the interest of navigation. In many of our best rivers 
for fish it is necessary to place therein to catch the fish all 
kinds of obstructions, such as piling for fish traps and other 
kinds of stationary gear. In the Columbia River there are 
many miles of such piling driven into the bed of the river, The 
Secretary of War, under authority of Congress given him to con- 
trol navigation, requires that such piling be so located as not 
to interfere with navigation. No one has ever suggested that 
this control of navigation gives the Government the right to 
exact rentals for the privilege of catching the fish, which, accord- 
ing to the decisions of the Supreme Court, are the property of 
the people of the State. Many million dollars’ worth of fish are 
yearly caught in our navigable rivers, necessitating the placing 
therein of more obstructions than ever will be necessary for 
power development. 

The seeker for Federal revenues has overlooked this ample 
source of revenue. Yet, if water-power resources are legally 
subject to a Federal rental, then our fisheries are subject to such 
revenue, If we are searching for revenues under the pretext 
of controlling navigation, do not overlook the wharves and docks 
encroaching on the waters of our navigable rivers, lakes, and 
harbors. Considering these wharves and docks, what a plen- 
teous, copious, and affluent source of Federal revenue would not 
a trip on the Great Lakes disclose. Then down the Mississippi, 
on the Ohio and Missouri Rivers, a trip to the Gulf of Mexico, 
up the Atlantic coast line, then in New York Harbor, These 
are all waters subject to the commerce clause of the Constitu- 
tion and to control by the Government in the interests of navi- 
gation. 

If our water highways of commerce are subject to this Federal 
rental, why not exact a charge for any garage, hotel. or other 
structures or public convenience abutting any of our interstate 
highways, canals, or railroads? 

All such highways of commerce are subject to the control 
given Congress in the commerce clause of the Constitution, for, 


1918. . 


as one writer states, the commerce clause was written in the 
days of the stagecoach. Judge Washington, in the case of 
Corfield against Coryell, which I have referred to, says com- 
merce includes all the means by which it can be carried on, 
whether by the free navigation of the waters of the several 
States or by a passage over land through the States, where 
such passage becomes necessary to the commercial intercourse 
between the States,” 

Judson, on Interstate Commerce, writing on the instrumen- 
talities of commerce, quotes the language of the Supreme Court: 

They extend from the horse with its rider to the stagecoach, from 
the sailing vessel to the steamboat, from the coach and steamboat to 
the railroad, and from the railroad to the telegraph, as these new 
agencies are successively brought into use to meet the demands of 
increasing population and wealth. They were intended for the goy- 
ernment of the business to which they relate at all times and under all 
circumstances, 

Justice Brewer on the power of the General Government over 
natural and artificial highways: 
rallel, in that in the 


It ony be suggested that the cases are not 
present there is a natural highway, while in tha pies ri it is wholly 
artificial. But the power of Congress is not determi ned by the char- 


acter of the highway. * * » The power 
the grant of power to regulate commerce. 


* * . . * . . 

We are so much accustomed to see artificial highways, such as 
common roads, turnpike roads, and railroads, construct under the 
authority of the States and the improvement of natural roe pb 
carried on by the Genera! Government that at first it might seem 
that there was some inherent difference in power of the National Gov- 
ernment over them. But the grant of power is the same. There are 
not two clauses of the Constitution each separately applica to a 
different kind of highway. The fee of the soll in neither case is in 
the General Government but in the State or private individuals. The 
differences between the two are in their origin—nature provides the 
one, man establishes the other. (Monongahela Navigation Co, v, 
United States, 148 U. S., 342.) 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH. Is it the gentleman's contention that Congress 
would have the power to control the navigable streams in other 
respects, but if it seeks to control them with respect to water 
power that any revenues derived therefrom should go to the 
State? 

Mr. SINNOTT. It is my contention, over and above the ad- 
ministration expenses. My contention is that water powers on 
navigable streams belong alone to the State, subject to the domi- 
nant control of Congress concerning navigation. 

Mr. WALSH. But, if the gentleman will permit there, if 
that be so, of course Congress would have the power so to 
frame the administrative regulations or statutes as to preclude 
there being any revenue for the States, would it not? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Then the States would step in and exact 
the revenue themselves. Congress could not preclude the State 
from collecting rentals. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, are they inhibited from doing that under 
this bill? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Are the States inhibited? i 

Mr. WALSH. From stepping in if this bill becomes a law? 

Mr. SINNOTT. They are not legislatively, but as a practical 
proposition they may be. If rentals are exacted too high above 
the necessary administration expenses it may make the water 
powers too expensive. It will increase the price to the consumer, 
and in that way it will make them, in a great many cases, prac- 
tically prohibitory. That is what I am objecting to. The charge 
should be limited in the bill. 

It is argued that the decision of the Supreme Court in the 
case of United States against Chandler-Dunbar Co. is authority 
for a Federal rental of water power. In that case the United 
States had secured by condemnation the riparian lands, had 
itself constructed the dam to improve navigation, and also 
created the power. Under these circumstances it was that the 
court declared: 

If the primary purpose is legitimate, we can see no sound objection 
to leasing any excess of power over the needs of the Government. 

This case is certainly not authority for the general leasing 
by the Federal Government of our water-power resources, 

In connection with the Chandler-Dunbar case, it is well to 
keep in mind the statement of Justice Marshall in Cohens 
against Virginia, Sixth Wheaton, and since reiterated in numer- 
ous decisions: 

It is a maxim, not to be disregarded, that general expressions, in 
every opinion, are to be taken in connection with the case in which 
those expressions are used. 

It is further argued that inasmuch as Congress has the right 
to control commerce and for that purpose has the control of 
navigation in our navigable streams, its will is supreme, even 
though under the pretext and guise of controlling navigation it 
exacts rentals that amount to a practical confiscation of the re- 
served rights of the State in its water resources. 


springs from 
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Were that the law it would be inequitable to enforce it. 


O. it is excellent 
To have a giant's strength, but it is tyrannous 
To use it like a giant. 

But it is not the law; the power to regulate commerce did not 
divest the States of the control of their local affairs. 

A similar contention of the supremacy of the control of com- 
merce was made in the recent child-labor case, decided last June. 
The decision of the Supreme Court is an answer to the argument 
that the commerce clause of the Constitution has no limits. 

In the child-labor-law case Mr. Justice Day, delivering the 
opinion of the court, said: 

The grant of power to Congress over the subject of interstate com- 
merce was to enable it to regulate such commerce, and not to give it 
authority to control the States in their exercise of the police power over 
local trade and manufacture. * * * 

The control by Con s aver interstate commerce can not authorize 
the exercise of authority not intrusted to it by the Constitution. (Pipe- 
line case, 234 U. S., 548, 560.) The maintenance of the authority of 
the States over matters purely local is as essential to the preservation 
of our fnstitutions as is the conservation of the ty Shays of the Fed- 
2710 pores in all matters intrusted to the Nation by the Federal Con- 
S on. 

In interpreting the Constitution it must never be forgotten that the 
Nation is made up of States to which are intrusted the powers of local 
3 And to them and to the people the powers not expressly 

elegated to the National Government are reserved. (Lane 8 v. 
Oregon, 7 Wall. 71, 76.) The power. of the States to regulate their 
urely internal affairs by such laws as seem wise to the local authorit 
s inherent and has never been surrendered to the General Government. 
sew York v, Miln, 11 Pet., 102, 139; Slaughterhouse cases, 16 Wall., 
36, 63; Kidd v. Pearson, supra.) To sustain this statute would not be, 
in our judgment, a recognition of the lawful exertion of congressional 
authority over interstate commerce, but would sanction an invasion 
iy the Federal power of the control of a matter purely local in its 
character and over which no authority has been delegated to Congress 

in conferring the pewer to regulate commerce amon tates. 

We have neither authority nor disposition to question the motives of 
Congress in enacting this legislation, The purposes intended must be 
attained consistently with constitutional limitations and not by an 
invasion of the power of the States. This court has no more impor- 
tant function than that which devolves upon it the obligation to pre- 
serve inylolate the constitutional limitations upon -the exercise of 
authority, Federal and State, to the end that each may continue to dis- 
charge, harmoniously with the other, the duties intrusted to it by the 


Constitution, 
XO NEED OF CONFLICT. 


There need be no conflict between the right of the General 
Government with regard to navigation and the right of the 
State to its water resources; each can be exercised with due 
regard to the other; and it is our duty as legislators, represent- 
ing State and Nation, to see that this equitable principle is 
enforced, 

But rather than see these vast and valuable resources going to 
waste, I am willing to make concessions. I want development, 
whether that development is by State or Nation or half State 
and half Nation. I feel in the frame of mind Lincoln was in 
when he wrote to Greeley and said: 5 aie 

. ecause eve 
it 8 1 ee = Rare ote 1 eae because I do 
not believe it would help to save the Union, 

So what I do in this matter I do because I believe it helps 
to save this waste; it helps to bring about development of one 
of our greatest resources. What I forbear I forbear because I 
do not believe it would help to bring about development. 


OREGON’S INTEREST. 


No section of the country has a greater interest in legislation 
that will promote water-power development than the States in 
the Columbia River basin. Here is one-third of the potential 
60,000,000 horsepower estimated to be in the United States. 
“Millions of horsepower in ‘white coal’ are here going to 
waste” is the language of the State engineer of Oregon, John 
H. Lewis, who has done much to awaken interest in the water 
powers of Oregon and the Columbia River drainage basin. His 
Bulletin No. 5 is a valuable collection of facts concerning the 
water powers of that region. It may be obtained by addressing 
him at the State capitol, Salem, Oreg. 

DESCHUTES RIVER, 


Water-Supply Paper 344 of the United States, prepared by the 
Geological Survey in cooperation with the State of Oregon, is 
another valuable compilation of facts concerning one of the 
most unique rivers in the United States, 

From Benham Falls to the mouth of the Deschutes, at its 
junction with the Columbia River, a distance of 180 miles, the 
Deschutes River has a fall of 4,000 feet; at Benham Falls the 
minimum flow is approximately 1,500 second-feet; in 12 miles 
from Benham Falls it drops 600 feet. In the last 111 miles the 
Deschutes River, rushing in a gorge 1,000 feet deep, drops 1,400 
feet and has a minimum flow of 5,000 second-feet ; 5,000 second- 
feet would require a conduit about 70 feet wide and 70 feet deep 
flowing a foot a second. This drop of 1,400 feet is in a distance 
of 21 miles less than the distance from Washington te Phila- 
delphia by the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
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The flow of this river is constant and dependable and in the 
last 111 miles is 2,000 seeond-feet more than the dependable 
flow of the Potomac River at Chain Bridge in the District of 
Columbia. In this distance of 111 miles on the Deschutes River 
504,000 horsepower can be developed, almost equaling the pres- 
ent development at Niagara, which is 540,000 horsepower. 

3 The development of this power on the last 111 miles of this 

river would permit the irrigation of from 300,000 to 500,000 
acres in the upper stretches, with the aid of storage reservoirs, 
with little impairment of the power possibilities on the lower 
river, for the slope of the country and the substrata is such 
that the water will return by seepage to the lower river. 

Water-Supply Bulletin No. 344 of the United States Geological 
Survey pronounces this river as the most remarkably uniform 
in flow of any other river in the United States comparable with 
its size “ and its economic value almost incalculable.” 

Fancy a river almost double the dependable volume of the 
Potomac, with a fall of 1,400 feet between the cities of Washing- 
ton and Philadelphia, capable of developing 504,000 horsepower, 
idle on account of our failure to enact legislation to encourage 
development. 

State Engineer Lewis, to whose reports I am indebted for many 
of my figures, says that “ something like 3,300,000 horsepower is 
now running to waste in Oregon. To produce this power, steam 
engines would consume 36,000,000 tons of coal annually, which, 
at $4 a ton, would be worth $144,000,000.” 

But with this difference, the coal would be consumed, but 
the water power or “ white coal” is never consumed but will 
serve mankind forever. 

From the Deschutes Valley may be seen lofty snow peaks 
of perpetual snow from 7,000 to 12,000 feet, rearing to the 
heavens their mantle of white to give assurance of perpetual 
waters, the gift of Providence. Are we wise enough to enact 
legislation to take advantage of such a bounty? 

THE DALLES POWER. 


At The Dalles, on the Columbia, is one of the most colossal 
power possibilities in the world. I have brought to the House 
to show the membership a picture of this site. This small pic- 
ture, 6 Inches by 8} inches, was enlarged by Glenn M. Hauté, the 
photographer of the Reclamation Service, to 20 inches by 34 feet. 
This narrow channel you see here is about 150 feet wide ; directly 
above it the river is, at low water, as you see it now, 1,600 feet 
wide. Through this narrow channel the river flows with great 
velocity. The river, as you see it in this picture, flows about 
50,000 cubie feet a second. For the benefit of those not familiar 
with the term cubic feet, used in water measurements, I should 
explain that a cubic foot a second is commonly called a second- 
foot; it is a body of water a foot wide, a foot deep, flowing at a 


velocity of 1 foot a second. A second-foot falling 8.80 feet 


creates 1 ho er. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gertleman from Oregon yield to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Certainly. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Win the gentleman advise the committee 
as to the industrial establishments that can utilize this tre- 
mendous undeveloped horsepower? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Well, it can be used by many industries; also 
in the fixation of nitrogen and various chemical processes. We 
have driven such industries to Canada. 

The minimum flow of water for the past 20 years through 
this narrow channel has been over 50,000 second-feet ; that is, a 
bedy of water approximately 225 feet wide and 225 feet deep 
continuously flowing at the rate of 1 foot a second. This Hall 
of the House of Representatives is 36 feet deep from the ceiling 
overhead to the pit in front of the Speaker's stand and it is 
93 feet wide. > ; < 

It would take a conduit approximately 1,300 feet wider, or 
fourteen times wider, than this Hall, and of the same depth 
from the ceiling to the floor, to carry the low-water flow, run- 
ning a foot a second, at this point on this picture. 

The drainage area of the water flowing through this narrow 
gorge is 237,000 square miles, five times the area of the State 
of New York. At high water the flow has reached 1,170,000 
second-feet. 

With a dam 25 feet high on top of these bluffs I am point- 
ing to, a drop of 105 feet would be secured one and a half miles 
below, at the Big Eddy. This would develop 800,000 horse- 
power for 8 months of the year and 480,000 horsepower for the 
entire 12 months. 

The report shows that 600,000 acres of arid Iands could be 
irrigated by aid of this project. 

The State of Oregon and the United States have made very 
extensive investigations of this power site, each spending 
$15,000 for that purpose. The results of that investigation 

* i 


are set forth elaborately in this large printed report which I 
hold in my hand. It contains 118 pages. 

This report shows available for 12 months 480,000 horse. 
power; for 11 months, additional power, 120,000 horsepower: 
for 10 months, additional power, 100,000 horsepower; for 8 
months, additional power, 100,000 horsepower. Primary and 
secondary total horsepower of 800,000 for 8 months, 

The primary power here could be sold for $9.02 per horse- 
power if financed at 3 per cent, for $10.35 if financed at 4 per 
cent, and $15.15 if financed at 6 per cent. : 

If the surplus. power over the primary 480,000 horsepower 
could be sold at rates equivalent to 80 per cent of the value of 
the primary power for 11 months’ service, 60 per cent for 10 
months’, and 30 per cent for 8 months’ service, the selling price 
of primary power would be reduced to $6.63 horsepower 
financed at 3 per cent, $7.85 at 4 per cent, and $11.02 at 6 per 
cent. 

The first cost for water-power development at the great hydro- 
electric plant at Rjuken, Norway, according to H. J. Pierce, a 
well-known expert, is $9.37 per horsepower. He says the cheap- 
est price in Europe is $12 per horsepower. 

Forty miles below The Dalles on the Columbia River, at the 
Cascade Falls, is another power site where 200,000 continuous 
horsepower can be created. This latter project is highly rec- 
ommended by State Engineer Lewis as the most logical for 
early construction. His Bulletin No. 5 contains tentative plans 
and estimates of more than a score of projects capable of de- 
veloping 2,000,000 horsepower. 

IN A FUTURE AGE. 


I do not suppose any engineer would be rash enough to in- 
dulge in the speculation I am going to indulge in, but no one 
can safely forecast the future or what the demands of a future 
age may be when a greatly multiplied population will occupy 
the Columbia River basin. 

I call your attention in this picture to the hills on the Wagi- 
ington shore; we call them hills in the West. Those hills are 
about 2,000 feet high; these bluffs I am pointing to are solid 
basaltic rock bluffs several hundred feet high. On the Oregon 
side of the river are similar hills to those you see on the Wash- 
ington shore. Between those bluffs a dam could be constructed, 
at least 500 feet high, that would develop over 3,000,000 horse- 
power, almost one-half the Nation’s present hydroelectric devel- 
opment, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington, How far is it from this 
possible water power to the point where the city of Portland 
secures its water power? 

Mr. SINNOTT. It is less than 100 miles from there to Port- 
land. You can supply Spokane, Seattle, Portland, and Takoma 
and all those sections from this one power—all Oregon, Wash- 
ington, and parts of Idaho. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Except those cities will be 
supplied from other sources, too. The city of Portland has its 
supply from the White Salmon River. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Some of it. 

Mr. GILLETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SINNOTT. I will. 

Mr. GILLETT. How high would this dam be? The dam con- 
templated in the report was 25 feet. This would give a fall of 
105 feet in 13 miles. 

Mr. SINNOTT. You can have a dam here of 400 feet. That 
would back the water up to Hermiston. Of course, that is not 
going to be contemplated for generations; but the possibility is 

and when they estimate our water-power resources a 
project like that is never figured on. 

Mr. WALSH. ‘Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. With what project was this Government in- 
vestigation made? 

Mr. SINNOTT. It was made by the Reclamation Service and 
the State of Oregon. 

Mr. WALSH. How many years ago? 

Mr. SINNOTT. About four years ago. 

Whether this larger dam, 400 or 500 feet, will ever be essayed, 
time only will tell; the possibility is there. Balboa's vision, 
slighted by his emperor, of a canal connecting the two oceans, 
took 400 years to become a reality. Others had the same vision, 
+ è » jike stout Cortez, when with eagle eyes 

He stared at the Pacific, and all his men 
ked at each other with a wild surmise, 
Silent upon u peak in en. 

If some future age, where rolls the Oregon,” finds itself coal- 
less, it may venture on this gigantic undertaking and develop the 
possible 3,000,000 horsepower latent in the stream at this point. 
Such a project with its dam would make a lake from one to sev- 
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eral miles wide and some 80 miles in length, to some point below 
Hermiston, where the elevation is 458 feet. Such an immense 


merce, to preserve the navigability of the navigable parts of the 
river below the point in controversy. Under the definition of 


storage lake perhaps would vitally and beneficially affect the navigable waters in this bill the Indians would have lost their 


climate and rainfall of the arid sections of eastern Oregon and 
Washington. Apart from the railroads on the two banks of the 
river, the lands that would be submerged, in comparison to the 
direct and indirect advantage ef this colossal project, may in a 
future age be considered of relatively little value. 

However, the economics of this great water power must be 
left to “the never ending flight of future days.” 

It is at least a possibility that affords interesting speculation, 

Mr. SIMS. May I interrupt the gentleman there? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Yes. 

Mr. SIMS. Is this location on publie land or on State land? 

Mr. SINNOTT. There is not any public land there. This is 
a navigable stream, There may be a little bit of public land, 
but I think there is practically none. 

Mr. SIMS. Is it navigable above this narrow space? 

Mr. SINNOTT. There are several miles of locks along here, 
and this dam would remove a number of those obstructions and 
dispense with a part of the canal. 

COAL AND OIL SHORTAGE. 

Mr. Chairman, the Fuel Administration estimates our coal 
consumption for 1918 at 710,000,000 tons. One annual hydro- 
electric horsepower would save 10 tons of this coal; our 
60,000,000 estimated water power would, if only partially uti- 
lized, relieve the coal situation. The President, conscious of our 
coal shortage, has extended special consideration to the coal 
miners in the draft classification to encourage production. Our 
coal consumption for this year will exceed last by 14.4 per cent 
if this increase continues, or even the normal increase of 7 per 
cent per annum. & noted expert tells us, basing his figures 
npon the coal estimates of the United States Geological Survey, 
that the time is in sight when we must cut down our rate of 
increase of coal consumption. ‘The oil consumption for 1916 
was 312,000,000 barrels, production 296,000,000, a deficiency of 
16,000,000 barrels. For 1917 it was estimated there would be 
an oil shortage of 70,000,000 barrels, 

With our water power developed we need have no concern 
for our fuel supply, either of oil or coal. 

This Aladdin’s genii of exhaustless electric energy, dormant 
and locked up in our mountain streams and rivers, should be 
released to dispense light, heat, and energy for mankind. 

Let us release the legal shackles from our water powers and 
put on the harness of industry. We are mobilizing our man 
power, let us mobilize our water power and reduce the drain 
on our oil and coal. Wise and considerate legislation will 
accomplish this object. 

Make it easier for the manufacturers to obtain cheap power, 
and cities and villages will grow up along our streams. Make it 
easier for the irrigationist to obtain power, and millions of acres 
of arid lands now producing nothing but sagebrush and cactus 
will spring up in farms of grain, alfalfa, and other food 
products. 

This bill, if enacted into law, will help aceomplish these 
blessings. 

It offers opportunity to municipality, State, Nation, or private 
capital to minister to our comforts. 

I wish to discuss two important features of the bill: First, 
the definition of navigable waters; second, net investment and 
fair value. 

DEFINITION OF NAVIGABLE WATERS UNSOUND. 

I wish to call the attention of the House to a paragraph that 
I think should be eliminated; that is, the defmition of navigable 
waters in section 3, which defines navigable waters: 


“ Navigable waters“ means all streams or parts of streams and other 
bodies of waters or parts thereof over which Congress has jurisdiction 
under its authority to regulate commerce with foreign nations and among 
the several States. 


This definition of navigable waters is neither true in fact nor 
in law. The consequences of such a definition, if we could so 
define navigable waters, no one can forecast. 

This definition, if valid, might change many titles nnd rules 
of property. 

Only last March an important decision was rendered in the 
District Court of the United States for the Western District of 
Oklahoma in the case of the United States, as trustee for the 
Osage Indians, against an oil company. The ease was decided 
by Judge Cotteral. It involved the ownership by the Osage 
Indians of valuable oil lands in the bed of the Arkansas River. 
The oil company leased the oil lands from the State. The State 
claimed ownership of the leased land on the ground that the 
river was a navigable river. The court held the river to be 
nonnavigable and decided the title in favor of the Indians. 

Yet this Arkansas River, at the point in question, is under the 
jurisdiction of Congress, under its authority to regulate com- 


oil lands. 

All the nonnavigable tributaries of navigable streams are 
under the jurisdiction of Congress, to preserve the navigability 
of the main stream. Congress in the act of March 3, 1899, as- 
sumed jurisdiction over such nonnavigable tributaries when it 
prohibited in section 13 of that act the depositing or throwing 
into the tributaries of any navigable river of any refuse matter 
which could float or be washed from the tributary to the nav- 
igable water. The act of March 3, 1899, also provides that 
before any bridge may be constructed across navigable water 
consent of Congress must be obtained, or else consent of the 
Secretary of War, at a penalty of from $500 to $2,500, with or 
without imprisonment. Now, if all these tributaries of nay- 
igable streams are to be classed as navigable waters, as they 
will be under this definition in section 3, before the local 
county officials can bridge their mountain streams they will be 
pene to seck the consent of Congress or the Secretary 
of War. 

If this definition of navigable waters in section 3 obtains no 
irrigation dam can be put in any of our mountain streams 
tributary to navigable waters until the approval of the Secre- 
tary of War and the Chief of Engineers is obtained. 

Surely all this embarrassment should not be put upon the 
local community desiring to bridge the tributary streams or to 
place therein irrigation dams. As a matter of law Congress 
has no right, in my opinion, to so define navigable waters if the 
ordinary incidents of navigable waters are to follow. The 
Supreme Court has repeatedly decided that waters are nav- 
igable in Jaw which are navigable in fact. It is beyond the 
power of Congress to change this well-settled rule of law and 
property. Many rights of property have been built up under 
the definition laid down by the Supreme Court. It certainly 
would be very unwise for us to try to change the well-accepted 
definition of navigable waters. 

On this question I quote from the United States against Cress, 
Two hundred and forty-third United States: 


1 81 to streams in their natural condition was 
Daniel Ball (10 Wall., 557), a case which turned upon the question 


gress tha ulated vessels carrying merchandise and passengers 
upon such Poe Jorra Mr. Justice eld, i pid for the court, after 
showing that the tidal test was not applicable in this country, said 


(p. : “A different test must, therefore, be applied to determine the 
navigability of our rivers, and that is found in their navigable capacity. 
Those rivers must be regarded as public navigable rivers in law whi 
are navigable in fact. And they are navigable in fact, when they are 
used, or are susceptible of belng used, in their ordinary condition, as 
highways for commerce, over whicb trade and travel are or may be con- 
ducted in the customary modes of trade and travel on water.” 


NET INVESTMENT AND FAIR VALUB, 


One of the most controverted features of the bill involves 
the question as to whether or not, on the recapture of the power 
project under section 14, there shall be paid therefor the net 
investment of the licensee in the property or the fair value of 
the property. The committee voted in favor of the net invest- 
ment idea. The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. FERRIS] has 
filed a minority report favoring fair value“ as a measure of 
payment on recapture. 

MINORITY REPORT. 


In justice to the committee it must be said the minority report 
is hardly fair to the committee. It would not be too captious or 
critical to say that the minority report is actually disingenuous. 
At least, it is not frank. The minority report sets forth the re- 
capure clause of the original bill as the one agreed upon by 
Secretaries Lane, Baker, and Houston. 

This contains the fair-value plan which the author of the 
minority report [Mr. Ferris] supports in opposition to the net- 
investment plan. He sets forth in the report “recapture pro- 
posal known as the net-investment amendment,’ as provided by 
the majority members of the committee”; if the inference is 
sought to be conveyed that the net-investment plan orignated 
with the committee, in opposition to the plan of fair value first 
proposed by the three Secretaries, then the inference is not war- 
ranted by the facts. The proof of the matter is that the net- 
investment” plan was communicated to the committee by the 
three Secretaries. They appeared before the committee in sup- 
port thereof. Thelr letter communicating the net-investment 
amendment is on page 29 of the report. Secretaries Baker and 
Houston both appeared before the committee in support of this 
amendment, the net-investment plan. 
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As the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. AnpEerson] intimated, 
I sometimes hive misgivings as to whether the gentleman from 
Oklahoma {Mr. Fenris], with his usual courtesy to members of 
the committee, is entirely responsible for that report. It is not 
frank—— 

Mr. PERRIS. 
about that by saying that I drew the report. 
gentleman ` 

Mr. SINNOTT. If the gentleman will let me go ahead I 
shall give attention to it. 

On page 466 of the hearing is Secretary Lane’s letter in sup- 
port of “ net investment.” 

On page 44 of the minority report the inference is left that 
land, good will, and intangible values are to be paid for under 
the net-investment plan. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Will the gentleman from Wisconsin yield me 
15 minutes more? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes; I yield to the gentleman 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Oregon is recognized 
for 15 minutes longer. 

Mr. SINNOTT. If this is not the inference designed to be 
left, I am at loss to understand why the following insinuating 
language is found on page 44 of the minority report: 

‘Thus it will be observed that on each occasion the House of Repre- 
sentatives provided that at the expiration of the term the developer 
should be paid the fair value for his property and no re. Thus it 
will be observed that on each occasion they provid that in no 
instance should lands, good will, etc., be id for in the event of 
retaking. By consulting the CONGRESSIONAL Reconrp it will be observed 
that each of the four times when water-power bills have passed the 
House of Representatives an attempt to tamper with or override this 
well-defined al ota as to a correct recapture clause has been voted 
down overwhelmingly, emphatically, and to such an extent that it 
would seem that the matter should have been put at rest. By a con- 
sultation of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp it will be observed that when 
these bills were finally passed on each of the four occasions above 
mentioned they passed by practically unanimous vote and without any 
discussion or objection from any source, 

This language is very misleading if it is to be understood 
therefrom that the elements of value heretofore excluded in 
former legislation are to be included in the net-investment 
plan. On the contrary, the net-investment plan specifically 
provides for the exclusion in the payment on recapture of all 
intangible values, the exclusion of the value of any lands, 
rights of way, or other property of the United States, the ex- 
clusion of good will, going value, or prospective revenue. With- 
out the explicit exclusion in the bill the very definition of“ net 
investment” contained in the “classification” of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission would exclude them, The exclu- 
sion in the bill is mere surplusage. None of these elements of 
value are taken into consideration in the recapture provision 
of section 14, I can not think that the author of the minority 
report intended the obvious inference in the language which I 
have quoted from page 44, for every property value, every 
intangible element, excluded under the “fair value” plan is 
likewise excluded under the net investment plan, except under 
the net investment plan a different treatment is accorded de- 
preciation. 

In view of this I am at loss to know why this language I have 
quoted was inserted on page 44. I am at loss to know why a 
constant reference is made in the minority report to the fact 
that the “net investment” idea was not in the administration 
bill, that it has been accomplished by an amendment added to 
the administration bill. Four times reference is made to the 
administration bill, leaving the inference or implication that the 
net investment idea is in conflict with the administration plan. 
The fair value recapture clause “agreed upon by Secretaries 
Lane, Baker, and Houston“ is referred to. The “ recapture 
proposal, known as the net investment amendment, as provided 
for by the majority members of the committee,” is referred to. 
Why these repeated insinuations? Are they alculated to preju- 
dice the House or are they mere inadvertencies? I know of no 
better way of getting the views of the Secretaries on the “ net 
investment“ plan than by listening to their testimony and read- 
ing their letters in favor of this plan. This I have done. I 
know of no better way—at least for a Republican—to learn 
whether or not a bill or an amendment is an administration 
measure than to find that it has the apprcval of three members 
of the President's official family and Cabinet—the Secretaries of 
War, of the interior, and of Agriculture. I hope that no one in 
the House will de misled by the devious language in the minor- 
ity report. 

The minority report refers, with evident approval, to the prin- 
ciples heretofore adopted by the House to govern payment on re- 
capture. I doubt if the author himself, in the light of the further 
study we have all given to this matter, would now approve, un- 
qualifiedly, the very provisions he seemingly approves. For in- 


I will relieve the gentleman’s embarrassment 
Wherein does the 
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stance, the recapture clause of the Ferris water-power bill 
which passed the House August 24, 1914, set out on page 42 of 
the minority report, would allow, in payment on recapture, for 
the appreciation in value of structure and fixtures erected, ma- 
chinery and transmission lines, and for appreciation in value 
of all other property taken over, save rights of way, water rights, 
lands, and interests therein; franchise, good will, or profits to be 
earned on pending contracts, or any other intangible element 
was not to be considered, but appreciation in value of all other 
property, with the exceptions mentioned, was to be paid for. 

The recapture clause of the Ferris bill which passed the 
novae on January 8, 1916, is set forth on page 42 of the minority 
report. 

This clause would allow for the appreciation of lands other 
than public lands and rights of way, also for appreciation of 
structures and fixtures, machinery, and transmission lines, also 
= the value of “ going concern,” often an important element of 
value. 

In the case of the city of Denver against Denver Water Co., 
decided by the Supreme Court of the United States last March, 
“going value“ on the company’s plant was allowed at $800,000. 

The Adamson bills of August 4, 1914, and July 14, 1916, are 
set out on page 43 of the minority report. Both of these would 
allow payment for increases or appreciation in value of ma- 
chinery, fixtures, transmission lines, and structures. In the 
latter bill appreciation could not carry the value beyond actual 
cost. All of these matters are excluded in the net investment 
plan; some of them, as I shall hereafter show, are still retained 
in the “ fair-value” plan favored by the minority report. I say 
this not captiously, for these are all matters that require the 
most careful study and scrutiny and were generally inadver- 
tently overlooked by the House when they were considered be- 
fore. But these former bills should not, in the light of the in- 
formation we now have, be held up as models of legislative in- 
tegrity, and another and better plan, originating with and sup- 
ported by Secretaries Lane, Baker, and Houston, stigmatized 
as “an attempt to tamper with or override this well-defined 
principle as to a correct recapture clause.” 

The attempt “to tamper with and override” has served a 
good purpose; it is to be commended, not censured. 

“ VALUE ” UNSCIENTIFIC AND UNCERTAIN. 

Secretary Baker, on page 673 of the hearings, stated that “ net 
investment” was “a clearer definition of exactly the same in- 
tention as had been expressed in the original phrases.” Secre- 
tary Houston, on page 651, said that the use of the phrase “ net 
investment” instead of “fair value” would make it more cer- 
tain what the Government would pay and more certain what 
the licensee would receive. On page 659 he said the difference 
is one of “ definiteness and clearness”; that under the amend- 
ment “both parties would know more clearly how to proceed.” 
On page 694 Secretary Houston said “net investment would 
furnish a certain basis for the commission in establishing rates, 
which fair value does not. You would have to debate each time 
what was meant by ‘ fair value’ and haggle over it.” 

On page 854 is set out Secretary Houston’s letter of March 
29, 1918, concerning the relative merits of “fair value” and 
“net investment.” He wrote: 

The term “falir value not to exceed actual cost“ is, at the best, in- 
definite. It was believed advisable, therefore, from the standpoint of 
the public interest as well as that of the private investor, to make 
this most important provision of the bill as definite as possible. The 
term “net investment“ has accordingly been used. he maximum 

rice that can be received in event of recapture under this definition 

“the actual legitimate original cost” of the property taken. This 
amount may be considerably reduced by the subtraction to the extent 
they have been accumulated from earnings In excess of a “ fair return“ 
of the items s ed in the definition, namely, unappropriated sur- 
plus, depreciation balances, amortization reserves, and amounts ex- 
pended extensions and betterments. Since this definition by its 
very language completely excludes from the purchase price eny item 
named in lines 17 to 24 on page 21, those lines are mere repetition of 
language and were canceled. If there is any possible doubt on this 
point, the lines could be retained after changing “fair value,” in line 

7. to “net investment.“ The use of the term “net investment“ 
made necessary the changes in lines 9 and 10 of page 21. 1 con- 
sider that the amended draft affords the most satisfactory basis for 
purchase from the public standpoint that has yet been proposed. 

Secretary Houston was exactly correct in his analysis of 
these respective phrases, 

No term in economics or jurisprudence has been more debated 
than the word “value.” Its meaning and proper application 
have been the subject of endless disputation and litigation. 

Courts and economie writers in vain have sought to free it 
from its ambiguity and unscientific character. I do not pose 
as an expert, but have had some little experience in eminent 
domain and other cases which taught me the wide and varied 
interpretation and application of the term “ value,” whether 
qualified as “ fair value“ or“ market value,” “intrinsic value“ 
or “speculative,” and so forth. 


1918. 
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“Fair value“ without any further limitations would permit 
the consideration of many tangible and intangible elements of 
property value. It permits appreciation to be considered, as 
well as depreciation, and one may offset, increase, or diminish 
the other, “ Fair value,” unqualified or unrestricted in mean- 
ing or application, varies with the case in which it is employed. 
It is a “ jack-in-the-box” springing up at new and ingenious 
angles and with n different aspect cach time. Its capers elude 
the most circumspect. Doubtless it was supposed to have been 
defined and shackled and circumscribed in the form appear- 
ing in the original bill, in the form now approved in the 
minority report. But there, defined and strait-jacketed as it 
is, it has a vigor and versatility Houdini-like, 

We knew, as circumscribed in the original bill, we could 
lower “fair value” by depreciation, but we did not realize 
that we left him the vaulting pole of appreciation to raise 
himself as high, at least, as the bar of actual cost. 

To be more explicit, section 14 of the original bill, as printed 
in the minority report, provided for the United States taking 
over the project— 
npon the condition that before taking possession it shall pay the fair 
value, not to exceed actual cost of property taken. * * Provided, 
That such fair valve shall not include or be affected by the value of 
any lands, rights of way, or other property of the United States, 
licensed by the commission under this act, by license or by w 
going value, or prospective revenues: Provided further, That values 
allowed for water rights, rights of way, land, or interest in lands 
shall not be in excess of the actual reasonable cost thereof at the time 
of acquisition by the lessee, 

In every decision involving “fair value” appreciation is 
allowed, as well as depreciation, the only limitation in para- 
graph 14, which I have read, on appreciation on structures, fix- 
tures, transmission lines, and machinery, and perhaps on other 
property, is that appreciation shall not make the property 
valued exceed actual cost. You may have a plant costing $1,000,- 
000 depreciated since construction $250,000, but on account of 
the increased cost of labor and materials so appreciated that 
it would cost $1,250,000 to reproduce. The increased cost of 
reproduction would offset the depreciation, and accordingly the 
Government would have to pay the $1,000,000 for the plant, 
the original cost, despite the $250,000 depreciation. 

Nothing is said in the attempted limitation about not con- 
sidering present profits, nothing about the State franchise, 
which may have appreciated in value. Is the limitation “ not 
to exceed actual cost” applicable to the plant as a whole as 
an integer or to its component parts? All the factors of “ fair 
value” inhere, unless stricken out, by the limitations of sec- 
tion 14. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has again expired. 

Mr. SINNOTT. How much time can I have? 

Mr. ESCH. Ten minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Oregon is recognized 
for 10 minutes more. 

Mr. SIMS. How much time was yielded first? 

Mr. ESCH. Fifteen minutes first and 10 minutes now. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Who is wise enough to know that fair value 
is “ cabined, cribbed, coffined, and confined,” as we should like 
to haye it? It is risky to try to place a new definition or in- 
terpretation on a well-known legal phrase. 

In the Denver City Water case the city ordinance in its 
preamble recited that the water company was without a fran- 
chise. Judge Holmes held this to be true, and that for rate- 
making purposes the property might be considered junk, but 
the majority opinion held that the franchise could be con- 
sidered. 

Secretary Houston was right when he said “fair value not 
to exceed actual cost is at best indefinite”; that “the differ- 
ence is one of detiniteness and clearness.” 

Are you going to estimate fair value by original cost to 
date, less depreciation, or by reproduction cost now, less de- 
preciation? It has been done both ways. Also market value as 
a going concern has been considered. 

If by the reproduction method, will you allow $140,000, as 
was allowed by one master, for the estimated cost of taking 
up a city pavement to relay gas mains? 

Falr value also furnishes the measure for rate regulations. 
Do you want to rehearse these questions every time there is a 
contest about rate regulation? Secretary Houston well said, 
“You will have to debate each time what was meant by fair 
value and haggle over it.” 

In the case of the City of Denver v. Denver Water Co., de- 
cided last March by the United States Supreme Court, in de- 
termining the value for rate purposes— 
lands and water rights were appraised at their present market values; 


estimates of the cost of reproducing the structures were made, and 
from this cost allowance for accrued depreciation was deducted, so as 
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to determine the reasonable value of the structures In their present con- 
dition ; and in estimating the cost of e it was assumed that 
the work would be done under contract after fair competitive bidding 
and with reasonable costs for engineering and superintendence, in addi- 
tion to the contract cost. 

All this increased cost and appreciation of labor, materials, 
engineering, and superintendence above what it was when the 
plant was constructed went to offset the depreciation. The city 
of Denver and the water company haggled for four years, and 
after eight years the Supreme Court of the United States made 
the decision I have quoted. 

Do we want such complications when we take over these 
plants? I certainly prefer the “ net investment“ plan, affording 
daily data and information for rate regulation, and immediate 
information of the net investment at the expiration of the 
license period. 

The courts have always treated value for rate-making pur- 
poses differently from what they do for acquisition purposes. 
The minority report would have the same peg for a square and 
round hole. 

In the Texas Midland valuation case, before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, nearly 3,000 pages of briefs are on file, 
largely devoted to the argument as to the meaning of the term 
value as used in the act of Congress March 1, 1913; 8,224 pages 
of testimony were taken to determine the value of the Texas 
Midland road. All of this would be obviated under the net- 
investment plan. 

Mr. Chairman, as I said, I do not claim to be an expert on 
yaluation, but I have made some study of the subject. 

One of the most noted experts in the United States is the 
present commissioner of interstate commerce, Clyde B. Aitchi- 
son. He was formerly one of the railway commissioners for 
the State of Oregon. While acting in that capacity he was 
selected by the valuation committee of the National Association 
of Railway Commissioners to act as its solicitor, to reside in 
this city of Washington. He was subsequently appointed by 
President Wilson interstate commerce commissioner, which 
position he now holds. 

While solicitor for the valuation committee of the National 
Association of Railway Commissioners, Mr. A-tehison prepared a 
brief on valuation, which I have had the pleasure of reading. 
He shows by numerous quotations from authors and court deci- 
sions the ambiguities and embarrassment inherent in the use of 
the term “ value.“ $ 

The first consideration in water-power legislation should be 
safeguarding of the public interest. After this, if development 
is had by private capital, with the right of recapture reserved 
to the public, fairness and definiteness as to the price on retak- 
ing should be provided. I am going to quote from Mr. Aitchi- 
son’s brief certain observations of authors and courts on the 
term “value.” The author states: 


Value is a relative term, and when used for one purpose with respect 
to a public-utility property, identifies a different concept than when 
used for another purpose as to the same utility, 


He adds: 

That the term “ value“ was currently used b; 
writers as representing different concepts, whic 
poses of the appraisal, avundantly appears. 

He quotes from the 1911 report of the National Association 
of Railway Commissioners on “ Railroad taxation and plans 
for ascertaining the fair value of railroad property“: 

We have shown, too, that the term value“ is meaningless unless 
made with reference to some parti purpose, and that any attempt 
to find a common single basis of valuation is futile. Pro toward a 


gress 
correct solution of any valuation problem can only be made by direct- 
ing our thoughts solely toward the specific purpose involved. 


He shows that valuation varies with the purpose, whether 
for taxation, accounting and capitalization, public purchase, or 
rate making. 

Whitten on yaluation is quoted: 

As the valuation problem develops it becomes Increasingly clear that 


the term “value” may be used in several different senses, and that 
what is value for one purpose is not necessarily value for another. 


Another text writer is quoted in Hammond against Hayes: 


It Is therefore important in any comprehensive study of the ques- 
tion of values of pro y to determine how far the methods of valna- 
tion employed must modified to produce the true present yalue for 
any ona en four purposes, I. e., rates, taxation, capitalization, pub- 

c acq on, $ 

Many writers an this subject have contended that the fair present 
value of a property must be the same for whatever purpose such value 
may have been determined, and that in consequence there can be but 
one method by which the true present yalue can be obtained. That 
such is not the case will be apparent when the entire subject of valun- 
tion has been fully discussed. : 


Other experts are quoted: 


valuation experts and 
varied with the pur- 


suppose that there may be different methods of arriving 
pending upon the pu 
upon the purpose of 
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The decisions of the Supreme Court and other tribunals on questions 
of valuation in the rate cases, where the question at issue is as to the 
reasonable return a corporation is entitled to receive under a public 


must be distinguished from eminent domain and 

analogous cases, where a ht of purchase of the property of public 

utility companies is exerci. by municipalities under reserved contract 

ries. and also from cases of valuation for taxation where the ascer- 

tainment of relative value under construction of statutory standards is 

189 N. Judson (2d ed.), sec. 124, p. 
5.) 


Mr. Aitchison writes: 


There is not space for a present discussion of the senses in which 
the term “ values“ is used by economists as a technical term in thelr 
science. Since the days of Aristotle it has been recognized that it has 
been used in the world of industry in widely different meanings. 

The author quotes Jevons: 


I must, in the first place, point out the thoroughly ambiguous and 
unscientific character of the term “value.” Adam Smith noticed the 
extreme difference of meaning between value in use and value in ex- 
change; and it is usual for writers on economics to caution their readers 
against the confusion of thought to which they are Hable, But I do 
not believe that either writers or readers can avoid confusion so long 
as they use the word. In spite of the utmost feeling of danger, I often 
detect myself using the word improperly, nor do I think that the best 
authors escape the danger. 

He quotes from the Missouri Rate case, decided by the United 
States Supreme Court: 

It may be that we may at some future date reach a condition where 
a single valuation of public-service property could be made to answer 
all governmental purposes. We have not yet reached that condition. 

In no case, so far as we are informed, has tax appraisement been 
accepted by the public utilities commission. 

Is it credible that all the doubt and uncertainty expressed in 
these citations has been solved by the restrictive phraseology 
accompanying the term “fair value“ in the original bill? 

Have we any assurance that, guarded as it is, there do not 
still lurk in ambush elements of value to surprise and plague us? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Oregon 
has again expired, 

Mr. SINNOTT. Could I have 20 minutes more? 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 20 min- 
utes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oregon is recognized 
for 20 minutes more. 

Mr. SINNOTT. It is apparent that a plan adopted and fol- 
lowed by the experts of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
rather should be followed than the empirical formula contained 
in the original bill. 

I do not know how this term of wide and varied meaning is go- 
ing to be interpreted by the courts, even hedged in as you think 
you have it hedged. 

We thought we had the Ferris and Adamson water-power bills 
of 1914 and 1916 safeguarded, but we bungled. y 

In the Monongahela Navigation Co. case (148 U. S., 841) a case 
where the United States resumed the control of a river, the de- 
fendant company had a franchise to operate steamboats granted 
by the State. The United States contended that when it re- 
sumed control of navigation the State franchise was destroyed. 
The court held that compensation must be paid, saying “ but it 
can no more take the franchise which the State has given than 
it can take any private property belonging to an individual.” 

In the face of the ingenuity of the courts to protect private 
property, are you satisfied that you have properly restricted this 
tern in derogation of property? 

A superficial acceptance of the meaning of the term “ net in- 
vestment ” may lead some to think that every dollar invested in 
the property is to be returned at the end of the license period, 
and that obsolescence and depreciation are to be ignored in the 
recapture price. This is not the case. Especial consideration 
is given to these subjects in section 10, paragraph C, where the 
licensee is required to make necessary renewals and replace- 
ments for the obsolescence he is required to maintain depreci- 
ation reserves for that purpose. All of this is under the direct 
control and authority of the commission. 

At the end of the term any sum in the depreciation reserve in 
excess of u fair return will be deducted from the net investment. 
There also will be deducted from the net investment unappro- 
priated surplus, amortization reserves, expenditures for addi- 
tions or betterments, in so far as they are accumulated from 
earnings in excess of n fair return. All this will be a matter of 
continuous current record under the direction and supervision of 
the commission provided for in this bill. 

“Tair value” takes no account of these deductions, but at 
the end of the period deducts depreciation, to be ascertained, 
doubtless at the end of a long controversy or litigation, in- 
volving the vexatious questions of cost to date, less depre- 
ciation, and the further question of the legal interpretation of 
“fair value“ as defined and limited. Also there will enter 
into the“ falr-value“ determination a dispute as to the proper 
assignment of various expsnditures, whether to operating ex- 


regulation of rat 


(Interstate Commerce, F. 


penses or capital account, all matters of current record. and 
ndjustment under net investment, properly. assigned and ex- 
plained in the classification aecount of Interstate Commerce 
Commission, If the adequate depreciation reserves are main- 
tained, as they are required to be under “net investment“ for 
each unit of property, they will represent the difference be- 
tween the first cost of that unit and the yalue of its remaining 
useful life, to be available by the Government on recapture, 
added to its other advantages. 

Surely the certainty and definiteness accompanying “ net 
investment” will result in cheaper interest in financing any 
project to be reflected in cheaper rates to consumer. While 
with “fair value,“ for the contrary reason, higher interest 
rates, and consequently higher rates to the consumer, will 
ensue. 

For these reasons I believe the recapture price should be 
governed by the rules adopted by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

WHERE ROLLS THE OREGON. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to see the development of the 
40,000,000 horsepower accredited to the West, the 20,000,000 
horsepower accredited to the Columbia River basin. It was 
there I was born, at The Dalles, at the end of the “old Oregon 
Trail,” near the edge of what was once known as the Great 
American Desert. Here the beautiful panorama of the Colum- 
bia River spread before the pioneer. Here it was that the 
weary immigrant homeseeker, after months of tollsome trek- 
kig across the plains, “shook the depths of the desert gloom 
with his hymn of lofty cheer” as the Columbia came into view. 

Here he embarked in the bateau of the Hudson Bay voyageur 
for the evergreen of the Willamette Valley, z 

THE INLAND SHA, 

A great inland sea once covered eastern Oregon, Washing- 
ton, and parts of Idaho, so geologists tell us, and immediately 
west of The Dalles it. broke through the barrier of the Cascade 
Range in some titanic convulsion of nature. 

The Indian legend is that Mount Hood and Mount Adams, 
once espoused, engaged in a mighty marital combat, whose 
struggles broke the mountain barrier, and the inland sea 
disappeared through the gorge of the Columbia. . 

The Indian's awe even now bears witness to the tribe's 
tradition. From his canoe, as he glides through the Columbia's 
gorge, he sees the two mythical mates of a Miocene age, Hood 
and Adams, now hiding behind the towering hills, ever and 
anon, through favorable gaps in the gorge, stealing furtive 
peeps each at the other. 

It may be so. Perhaps the Indian “who sees God in the 
wind” witnessed some colossal cataclysm of nature. The 
surroundings bear evidence of the epochal. A broad river sud- 
denly turns on edge at train speed, rushes through a gash in 
the lava flow. Palisades, a sheer thousand feet, dwarfing the 
Hudson's, rise from the water's edge. Giant causeways abound, 
dwarfing Erin's. 

CRATER LAKE, 

Southward, Crater Lake, “the sea of silence,” cauldronlike 
and circular, 7,000 feet high, is perched amid the peaks. Per- 
pendicular sides of slaggy lava rise over 1,000 fect from waters 
of indigo blue 6 miles across and 2,000 feet deep. To the 
scientist, a mighty volcano collapsed within itself, Mount 
Mazama, 15,000 feet high, telescoped. 

To me a shell hole of a war of worlds. Who knows? 

Could the great blind poet haye seen this maryel ere lis pen 
had Lucifer and his host of rebel angels— 


Hurled headlong flaming from the etheral sk 
With hideous ruin and combustion, down— N 


in Miltonic imagery here he'd have found the impact. 
OUR RESERYOIRS, 

Amphitheaterlike the hills rise and radiate from the Co- 
lumbia to the cardinal points, hill piling on hill, rising In the 
blue-purple haze of twilight like billows, suddenly stilled on the 
crest, till the rim of the amphitheater and horizon from central 
Oregon is pillared with a dozen lofty, cternal, snow-capped 
peaks, once blazing beacons, now only reflecting above the dusk 
of the valleys, from lofty eminences of snow and ice, the 
soft pink glow of the setting sun as the day drops into the 
westward waters of the Pacific. 

These snow caps eternal are our reservoirs. 

THE MAND OF THE GREAT ARCHITECT. 

Whether you look at the sublime landscape with, the eye 

of the scientist or through the Indian’s legendary lore you sce 


how the hand of the Great Architect hewed for the future. 
The waters, once slowly seeking the inland sea, now toss and 


‘tumble in cataracts Tron “the Cascade's frozen gorges,” ex- 


haustless in energy and power, awaiting man's will. 
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I have seen much of the development of this part of the 
West—the final retreat of the Indians to their reservations, the 
departure of the cattle baron, the advent of the sheepman, the 
coming of the homesteader, each contesting proprietorship. 

Though we had many favored localities, we were wont to 
question the wisdom of the Master Hand that heaped the 
mountains when some sojourner told us of the easily tilled 
prairies of the corn belt. When he spoke of the copious rains 
and abundant crops of his home we envied that clime and 
questioned the wasteful hand of the Great Architect that scat- 
-tered the immense arid and semiarid belts and plateaus of the 
great inland empire. We could see no Divine foresight or plan 
in the great depth of prolific and fertile volcanic ash, covering 
immense areas, devoid of all save a scanty rainfall, with snow- 
clad mountains pouring their inaccessible waters into deep gorges 
and canyons. 

From a scenic standpoint all seemed majestic and sublime, 
but we felt we were surfeited with scenery. From the point of 
utility we would have improved on the designs of the Great 
Architect. 

Our finite minds could not fathom the infinite purpose. We 
did not appreciate the “ precious jewel” in all that seemed ugly 
and forbidding when pioneer-day material wants alone were 
considered. 

The possibilities of “ white coal“ were way beyond the ken 
of the pioneer; they are almost beyond the scope even of our 
own imagination. But we have at last come to a realization of 
the rich resources the prodigal and bounteous hand of nature 
has placed at our disposal. 

We are skeptics no longer. 

The development, through the slow processes ae the past, the 
requirement of countless acres for the bleating, lowing herds, 
the slow upbuilding of a frontier by the weary and intermit- 
tent toil of the homesteader with meager means to improve, the 
idle year of the summer fallow, the drought, the parch and 
shrivel of the eastern wind, will no longer be witnessed if 
we are wise enough to pass laws to put the turbine in our 
mountain torrents, the life-giving waters on our arid, thirsty 
soils. 

Thus, and only thus, will His design be consummated “ where 
rolls the Oregon.” [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I am going to set out in the Recorp two or 
three examples, and in some of these cases you will find that on 
recapture the price paid under net investment is much below the 
price paid under the fair-value plan upheld and defended by the 
minority report. But I shall not further trespass upon the 
time of the House in going into those matters. This is such a big, 
broad subject, and it has so many ramifications to it, that it is 
almost impossible to discuss it in an entire day, and I appre- 
ciate the patience of the committee. [Applause.] 

I append to my remarks the following: 

Here are sets of tables showing comparison between the prices 
which will be paid for a property under the recapture provisions 
of the water-power bill, according to whether the price is based 
upon “fair value not to exceed actual cost,” or upon “ net in- 
vestment.” 

The price to be paid on the“ fair-value” basis will vary in 
proportion to the relative prices of labor and materials at the 
date of construction and at the date of recapture. The price to 
be paid on the“ net-investment ” basis will vary according to the 
prosperity of the business—that is, according to whether the 
licensee receives earnings which will permit of establishing de- 
preciation and amortization reserves. 

In all cases it is assumed that the original cost of the property 
is $5,000,000; that the accrued physical depreciation at the end 
of the license period is 20 per cent; that the “ aggregate credit 
balance” of depreciation reserves is $1,000,000; and that the 
total of the amortization reserve when set up is also $1,000,000. 

The figures for the fair-value“ basis assume three condi- 
itons: First, a 20 per cent increase in prices of labor and ma- 
terials ; second, no change in prices of labor and materials; and, 
third, a 20 per cent decrease in prices of labor and materials. 

The figures on the“ net-investment” basis assume three con- 
ditions: First, that depreciation reserves set up by the licensee 
are at the expense of a “ fair return,” and that no amortization 
reserves at all are established; second, that the licensee is able 
to earn a fair return in addition to maintaining the de- 
preciation reserve, but does not earn enough to set up an amor- 
tization reserve; and, third, that the licensee is able to earn a 
fair return and to maintain both amortization and depreciation 
reserves, 

Each of the three examples on the “ net- investment“ basis 
should be compared with each example under the“ fair-value ” 
basis; for example, when, under the assumption of constant 
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prices, the licensee would receive $4,000,000 for his property 
on the“ fair-value” basis, he might receive on the “ net-invest- 
ment” basis $5,000,000, $4,000,000, or $3,000,000, according to 
whether he had or had not been able to maintain depreciation 
and amortization reserves in addition to a fair return. Simi- 
larly, with the condition of rising prices, on a “ fair-value” 
basis, the example given would require the payment of $4,809,- 
000, while the price on the “ net- investment“ basis might be 
$5,000,000, $4,000,000, or $3,000,000. It by no means follows, 
therefore, that the “fair-value” basis of settlement is more 
favorable from the public standpoint. On the “ fair-value” 
basis the licensee assumes all risk of loss and is not required 
to share any profits with the public; that is, it is on a wholly 
speculative basis. Under the “ net-investment” basis, on the 
other hand, the element of risk is largely eliminated; and the 
public, which fixes, through its governmental agencies, the rate 
of return which a licensee may receive, will share in the profits 
of the enterprise if they exceed in any degree a fair return 
upon the investment, 

The chief value of the “ net-investment ” basis, from the stand- 
point both of the licensee and the public, is the elimination of 
uncertainties and the reduction of the speculative element to 
the minimum. This means a less cost of capital, and, conse- 
quently, a less cost for the service. 

In figuring these examples I have not taken into considera- 
tion the possibility of the court construing “fair value” more 
liberaily than the construction its proponents place on it, but 
have accepted their construction. 


J. 
On basis of “fair value.“ 


A. B. C: 


pres oflabor | Prices of labor Prices of labor 
d mater! and material 


and material 


to maintain in 
addition both 
depreciation 
and amortiza- 
tion reserves, 


2 roperty....-..... 
R g p! propa 2 


Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. FERRIS] such time as he desires to use. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Oklahoma is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, four times within the last six 
years the House of Representatives have passed water-power 
bills, two coming from the Public Lands Committee, of which I 
have the honor to be chairman; two coming from the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee, and each time they have 
contained, either as originally reported or pursuant to amend- 
ments made on the floor, the salient features of correct water- 
power policy. Whenever any of the salient features of the 
water-power policy were wanting in the bills as they came from 
the committee, the House of Representatives have promptly 
amended them, whipped the several bills into shape, and sent 
them to the Senate in proper form. 

The salient features of a correct and adequate water-power 
policy are so well understood, so well marked out, that it is 
searcely necessary to again recite them, but in the interest of 
clarity and in the interest of the fact thut this bill by a com- 
mittee amendment materially departs from a correct water- 
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power policy, it is well to again enumerate them. They are as 
follows: 

First. Ne legislation, Executive order, or departmental ruling 
should permit the patenting or the title in fee to pass out of 
the Federal Government under any conditions. The fee title 
should be reserved in perpetuity to the United States. 

Second. The dam sites should be leased for a period of time 
not longer than 50 years, without any entangling alliances or 
phrases difficult to understand on which the courts might quibble 
or debate as to the relative rights of the Federal Government and 
the lessee after the term has expired. 

Third. The recapture provision should provide that all non- 
perishable property, such as land, water rights, dam sites, good 
will, and so forth, should go back to the Federal Government at 
actual cost, and that all perishable property in connection with 
the plant should come back to the Federal Government at 
the end of the lease at its fair value. In both cases the interest 
of the public is conserved and made certain. 

Fourth. Strong, clear, well-understood provisions should be 
inserted in the lease contract for the revocation of the permit 
for a violation of the conditions thereof. s 

Fifth. Provisions should be inserted in the lease requiring 
diligence and prompt construction of the plant, so that the 
property may not be held for speculative purposes. 

Sixth. A royalty or rental for the use of the dam sites and the 
property of the Federal Government should be required in all 
cases, except for municipalities which furnish current to con- 
sumers without profit. 

Seventh. The Federal Government should at all times main- 
tain its paramountcy and full control, 

Eighth. Annual reports should be exacted from the power com- 
panies, so that the public might at all times know of their acts 
and doings. 

Ninth. The Federal Government should reserve to itself full 
power to fix rates for service, capitalization, bond issues, and so 
forth, in interstate projects and, where there is no public utili- 
ties commission for this purpose, in intrastate projects. 

Tenth. Each lease, permit, or consent of Congress should con- 
tain a provision that upon proof that any such permittees, 
lessees, or grantees have conspired to prevent the development 
of water power or to limit the output of already constructed 
plants the lease should be revocable in a court of competent 
jurisdiction. ; 

Of the salient features just enumerated by me the one most 
important of all is what is commonly known as the “ recapture 
clause.” The recapture clause, of course, is that provision in 
the bill which lays down the measurement of the damages or 
the price the Government must pay to regain their property 
which has been licensed or leased away for a term of years. 
The only thing that distinguishes a license or lease for a term of 
years from a grant in perpetuity is our ability to regain or 
recapture it, get it away from the grantee, and return it to the 
original grantor, If the recapture clause be carefully writ- 
ten and is in the public interest, it will be easy to recover it to 
the Government or the rightful owner thereof; but, on the con- 
trary, if the recapture clause is poorly written, complexly writ- 
ten, and with phrases of doubtful meaning, it will be difficult 
for the licensing power to recapture, regain it, retake, and again 
possess it, and again have it for the benefit of the people to 
whom it belongs. 

[Extract from the recapture clause of the water-power bill from the 

Publie Lands Commit which passed the House Aug. 24, 1914.) 

That bill contained the following proposal : 


+ * „ upon condition that it shall pay, before tak 


ing possession, 

first, the actual costs of rights of way, water rights, lands, and inter- 

used by the lessee e generation and 
lease, seco 


included 
dependent as 


of 
sonable value of all 
fixtures acquired, e . or placed 
in the tion or distribution t, 
hereinabove set forth, such le 
Thus it will be observed that the correct principle is here pre- 
served. Thus it will be observed that at the time of retaking 
neither the Government, State, county, or municipality who 
seeks to retake it and make it their own is compelled to pay for 
anything they do not get. The increase in the growth of the 
nonperishable property is preserved for the grantor instead of 
allowing it to accumulate for the benefit of the grantee, to the 
detriment of and the expense of the people who must ultimately 
pay the price of its retaking. This is thought to be clearly in 
the public's interest. It is thought that thix provision contains 
the correct principle. This is thought to give the investor all 
he is entitled to and at the same time preserve in the public 
iuterest the rights of the Government, 


(Extracts from the recapture clause of the water-power bill as it passed 
the House on Jan. 8, 1916, from the Public Lands Committee. ] 


„ and, 
gs instituted in the United States district court for that purpose : 
Provided, That such fair value shall not include or be affected | by the 
value of any public lands, rights of way, franchises, or other propert 
leased or granted under this act by the United States or by the tate 
or ive revenues. 

Again it will be observed that after most careful scrutiny by 
members of the committee, by Members of the Honse, by Secre- 
tary Lane, and by all of the water-power experts who had given 
attention to the subject, the bill passed, carrying an adequate 
recapture clause and all the other salient features of a correct 
and adequate water-power policy. 

Thus it will be observed that the bill as it then passed and was 
agreed to carried no assurance on the part of the Federal Gov- 
ernment that they would pay back to the water-power developer 
all of this investment, as is provided for in the committee amend- 
ment to the pending bill. 

[Extracts from recapture clause of the water-power bill from the In- 


terstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, which passed the House 

Aug. 4, 1914.] 

8 ‘ore taking possession, the United States or the person 
authorized by Congress shall pay therefor (1) the actual cost mt the 
grantee of lands or any interests therein purchased and used by the 
grantee in the generation and distribution of power, and (2) the fair 
value of other properties taken over, together with the cost to the 
grantee of the lock or locks or other aids to navigation and all other 


capital expenditures required by the United States in assuming all con- 
tracts for electrical energy extending beyond the gran period which 
have had or may have the approval of Secretary of War and which 


were entered in good faith and at a reasonable rate. 

Thus it will be observed that the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce and the House of Representatives on that 
occasion agdin passed a bill carrying a correct recapture clause, 
so that the people might pay the fair value of the property with- 
out becoming an insurer of the investment, without relieving 
the water-power developer of any risk in connection with the 
transaction, and without in any sense departing from the com- 
bined judgment of all of the departments, both of the committees 
who had had jurisdiction of the water-power legislation and 
the House of Representatives, who had gone into this matter 
in great detail and reached a careful conclusion about it. 
{Extracts from the recapture clause of the Adamson substitute of the 

Shields bill which passed the House July 14, 1916.]} 

The following provision is to be found in section 10 of the 
Adamson bill, which provides the method of retaking, recaptur- 
ing, and the measurement of damages to be paid upon its retak- 
ing. It is as follows: 


upon condition that it shall pay before taking possess 
first, the reasonable value, not exceeding the actual costs of the dam 
or diversion structure and locks, and all other aids to navigation con- 
structed under the approval of plans and specifications, rights of way, 
2 rights, dands, and interest therein purchased or taken over 

It will be observed that it contains no assurance that the 
Government will return every dollar of the capital invested and 
thereby become an insurer of all the money invested in a given 
project, and I submit that that is as it should be. 

It will be remembered that this bill was unanimously re- 
ported from the Public Lands Committee, was unanimously 
passed through the House of Representatives, had the unanimous 
indorsement of all the departments, and was carefully scrutinized 
during long tedious hearings wherein departmental officers 
attended, participated in, and helped to make certain that the 
correct principles were incorporated. 

Again, it will be observed that in this instance the public, in 
order to regain the property, is only compelled te pay as a con- 
dition precedent the reasonable value, which in no instance shall 
exceed the actual cost. 

Again, it will be observed that the public interest is thus con- 
served by only being required to pay the actual value of the thing 
retaken as distinguished from paying the actual amount in- 


[Extracts from the recapture clause of the administration water-power 
bill a it was originally prepared without the committee amend- 
men 
Section 14 of the administration water-power bill, as it was 

prepared and agreed upon, contained the following language: 


su 

separation of said prope: from 

dependent bove set forth, k 

tracts tared into by the licensee with the approval of the commission. 
Thus it will be observed that the administration water-power 

bill as originally framed and as originally presented provided 

that in the event of retaking, the Government or the licensing 
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authority shall only be required to pay the fair value, which 
shall not in any case exceed the actual cost of the property thus 
taken, 

I submit this is the correct rule, and is as it should be. I 
submit there can be no justification for Congress providing that 
the licensing authority shall pay a greater sum at the time of 
recapture than the property is actually worth at its fair value, 
and they should not in any event pay more than the actual cost. 

It should at all times be remembered that this bill in its 
original form was drafted through the joint efforts of Secre- 
tarles Jane, Baker, and Houston. It should at all times be 
remembere:! that this bill in its original form was delivered to 
President Wilson as a net result of their combined efforts. It 
should at all times be remembered that the bill in this form was 
by President Wilson presented at 2 White House conference to 
a subcommittee of the House Public Lands Committee, Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee, the Agricultural Com- 
mittee, and the Rules Committee, and that at the time it came 
up to the Capitol for consideration it had no net investment pro- 
vision. It had no provision making the Government an insurer 
as to every dollar invested by the promoter, but adhered strictly 
to the provisions contained in the four previous water-power bills 
that had passed the House of Representatives after the greatest 
deliberation and consideration. 


| Extracts from the 8 clause as proposed in the net- investment 
provision in the committee amendment in sec. 14.1 


upon the condition that before taking possersion it shall pay 
the net investment of the licensee in the project or eres taken, plus 
such reasonable 3 if any, to property of the licensee valuable, 
serviceable, and dependent as above set forth, but not taken, as may be 
caused by the severance therefrom of property taken, and shall assume 
coy Na apa entered into by the licensee with the approval of the com- 
m . 

It will be observed that this provision differs from all the 
others in that this provision is entirely new, that this provision 
does not only require the Government at the time of retaking to 
pay the actual fair value of the property, but instead provides as 
a condition precedent to any retaking of the property that they 
must pay the net invesment of the project or projects of thé 
licensee, plus any reasonable damages, if any, to the property of 
the licensee, either valuable, serviceable, or dependent thereon. 

This would require the Government, the State, the county, or 
the municipality at the time of retaking not to pay what the 
property was actually worth in order to recover it, but they 
must pay the actual net investment, which, stripped of all the 
mysticism, means they must pay back to the investor every dollar 
he put into it. 

I submit that no such principle can be defended here or else- 
where. I submit this shifts all the risk, hazard, and dangers inci- 
dent to development from the shoulders of the speculator and 
the developer over on to the shoulders of the Government of the 
United States, 

I submit this requires the Government, who now owns the 
property, to part with it and at the same time insure the licensee 
who uses it that in no event can he lose a cent he puts into it, 
and which to me is a one-sided bargain, an inequitable trade, an 
unconscionable performance that neither this Congress or any 
that succeeds it should ever countenance or assent to. 


FOUR LEADING CONTENTIONS OF WATER-POWER DEVELOPERS. 


The water-power interests of the United States may be classi- 
fied into three groups: 

First. The water-power developers and promoters. 

Second. Bond brokers who lend the money at high rates of 
interest on promotion schemes. 

Third. Hydroelectric engineers who are either associated with 
me water-power developers or expect to secure employment from 
them. 

These three classes of citizens have for the last number of 
years been vigilant in their efforts to secure the passage of water- 
power legislation which should be fashioned along the lines of 
their desires. The principal and salient provisions they have 
yoted for are as follows: 

First. It has been their determined effort to secure from the 
Government the Nation’s valuable water-power resources in 
perpetuity as distinguished from a term of years. 

Four times in previous Congresses this contention has been 
denied them, and it has been denied them in this bill. They 
made a vigilant effort to secure it, as the hearings will disclose. 
But the committee, in their wisdom, would have none of it, and 
preserved in the bill the provision which provides that the license 
or lease shall not extend for a greater period than 50 years. 

Their second contention was that the grant should be made 
free from any rental or royalty to the Government of the United 
States. In other words, they wanted the Government to part 
from its property without rental and without price. Four times 
this contention has been passed upon by the House of Repre- 


. * * 


sentatives and four times the House of Representatives have 
refused it to them. They were unsuccessful in getting it incor- 
porated in this bill. They were unsuccessful in getting a maxi- 
mum rate beyond which the Government could not go. 

Your Committee on Water Power has succeeded in holding the 
bill intact and making it possible for the Federal Government to 
get some revenue from these valuable properties that they are 
thus asked to part with. 

Their third contention has always been to avoid as far as pos- 
sible Federal control or regulation of any sort, Four times in 
preceding Congresses this contention has been passed upon, and 
each time the House of Representatives has refused them their 
wishes. It has been refused them in this bill. I hope it will be 
refused them in all succeeding bills. The Government should 
at all times maintain full power over the water-power interests 
of the country. It deals with such a vital necessity that the 
Government should never part company with it but should always 
retain control over it. 

Their fourth contention has always been if it were impos- 
sible to secure a grant in perpetuity, then to secure the adoption 
of recapture clause, which would be drafted in such a way that 
neither court, Government, Cabinet, or constituency could ever 
get it away from them. 

Four times in preceding Congresses this effort has aborted 
and the Congress has refused them what they asked. On this 
occasion, tacked on as a committee amendment to the adminis- 
tration water-power bill that had been previously carefully 
drawn and carefully agreed upon, they have inserted the so- 
called net investment proposal heretofore referred to, which 
requires the Government to become an absolute insurer of the 
investment of the promoter and as a condition precedent to any 
retaking of the property every dollar of his investment must be 
refunded to him, repaid to him, before the Government ean 
reassert its rights, and get hold of its property, which it is by this 
bill asked to part company with. 

I have no more responsibility for this legislation than any 
other Member of the House. I have little water power in my 
entire State. I am not prompted by an active constituency on 
this proposition. They know little of it. They have been little 
educated on the subject. They are not for the moment actively 
or vitally interested in it. What I have said has been prompted 
by a conscience that the 60,000,000 potential horsepower of hydro- 
electrical energy in the United States should not be allowed to 
slip away from us, get into the hands of monopoly where extor- 
tion either could or would be practiced. 

I may be oversensjtive, I may be overwrought about the dan- 
gers incident to the parting with this most extraordinary of all 
our natural resources, but to me the fact that it is unlike all 
other resources, and the further fact that nothing is consumed 
in the using, and the further fact that we can trace this most 
material agent, the water, every step of the way, as it finds its 
way from ocean to cloud, from cloud to rain, from rain to stream, 
from stream to river, from highlands to lowlands, and back again 
to the mother ocean from whence it came. And we can again 
follow it step by step on its way, ceaseless and never ending in 
its limitless and continuous orbs. By preserving these water- 
power sites where the water falls from the highlands to the low- 
lands and by attaching to it modern machinery, turbine wheels, 
and other electrical paraphernalia, we halter it, bridle it, harness 
it, and it brings heat, light, and power to every living thing. 

The water as it passes on over the turbine wheel may be used 
for domestic purposes, irrigation, or even again and again for 
electric purposes without diminution, without deterioration, 
without any resource being consumed in the using. 

I confess this most interesting subject to-day is used by every 
citizen, from the humblest to the greatest; it lights our streets, 
our Lomes; it lifts our elevators; it runs our traction lines; it 
cooks our food—in short, it heats, it lights, it moves the world. 
It is the greatest agency of all agencies. It is ours. They ask it 
of us. It is ours to give. It is theirs to receive. Do we do 
wrong in using caution in incorporating conditions for its use 
that will retain this blessing for all the people as distinguished 
from a few of the people? s 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma? [After a pause.} The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, as I have spoken without 
preparation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman also asks to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, how much time did the gentleman 
use? 

The CHAIRMAN. Twenty minutes. 
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Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes, or so much of 
that time as he may need, to the gentleman from New Mexico 
[Mr. Warton]. 

Mr. WALTON. Mr. Chairman, I am going to ask the in- 
dulgence of the Members of this House and not speak to the bill 
under discussion, I want to take the time allotted to me to 

reply to a vicious and slanderous attack upon the loyalty and 
the patriotism of over 50 per cent of the people of the State of 
New Mexico which appeared in a recent issue of a well-known 
publication. I can not allow such an attack to go unchallenged. 
I believe, Mr. Chairman, that after I have proceeded for a very 
few moments you will agree that I am justified in making this 
digression; that I could not do otherwise. 

Mr. Chairman, at a time when the United States is engaged in 
a war for the most sacred rights of humanity—a war in which 
all patriots are burying their personal differences in the great 
common cause for liberty ; a war in which it is of the utmost im- 
portance that all of us should work together with all our 
physical, mental, and moral strength—at such a time it seems 
inconceivable that there should be in all this land a man with a 
mind so dark and a soul so small as to utter a monstrous libel 
against a large body of patriotic Americans who are doing all 
and giving all for their country. 

It seems even more inconceivable, Mr. Chairman, that where 
such a man exists there should be found in the United States a 
magazine recognized as a reputable publication which would 
give utterance to his libel; would send forth through the mails, 
with utter disregard for truth or without stopping to ascertain 
the truth, a glaring, flagrant attack on the people of the State 
which I have the honor to represent—a people who are as true 
and loyal as live within the borders of any State in this Union. 

And yet, Mr. Chairman, my attention has been called to a con- 
tribution on pages 312, 313, and 314 of the August number of the 
North American Review, entitled “America’s Unguarded Gate- 
way,” bearing the signature of Henry Wray, Kansas City, Mo., 
which for absolute and overwhelming mendacity puts to shame 
anything ever written by the most accomplished Har in the pay 
of the German Kaiser, and which, for the effect that it is calcu- 
lated to produce in this time of war, might well have been 
written by one of the Kaiser's agents. 

The lies are so innumerable in this contribution that they can 
not all be quoted. Suffice it to say, it is alleged that New Mexico 
is governed by Penitentes; her courts and juries are owned by 
Penitentes; “Americans who learn too much are found on the 
highways, their hearts decorated with neat perforations. It is 
whispered that no one can talk against the conditions of New 
Mexico and live.” 

The Federal and State courts— 

It is alleged— 
obey the mandates of the Penitentes, and no Penitente is ever con- 
victed in court, pAg feta the evidence. If any juror votes for a ver- 
dict contrary to the instructions of this organization, he moves quickly 
or forever after ceases to move. 

In the lower courts the accused is presumed to be guilty until he 
proves his innocence. 

Americans tried by a Penitente jury for an offense against 
the Penitentes are likely to be held indefinitely in a filthy jail 
kept by a Penitente sheriff; some have been so held, without 
trial or attention, until they died. 

After Villa made his raid on Columbus the Mexican population of 
the State openly boasted of what they intended to do. On the De 
& Rio Grande Railway between Alamosa, Colo., . Santa Fe the 
J tae amen a ee Sa tae 
The Mexicans boasted of what they were going to do = the Americans. 


and the Americans moved. 

The Interior Department has allowed homestead sites where the 
land can not be cultivated. These sites 
roads and annoy the Forest t Department and real ngress 
has legalized the stealing of millions of feet of lumber from Government 
lands. Mining cts are idle. Elections in 
New Mexico are farces, and is — — — * „far 


It is declared that, l the route from El Paso to Santa 
Fe and Alamosa, you have outlined the way— 
alo: which an in Mexican) army 
Snreniared; and not eae ote way the 3 
enemy would be — — fed, quartered, equipped, and recruited. 
Were it not that some of the people of the United States have 
seemed to be in absolute ignorance of conditions in the West, 
and especially the Southwest, I would not expend the breath 
necessary to make an answer to this classic in libel and epic in 
vicious slander. Were it not that the North American Review 
is a magazine of standing in contemporary periodical journalism 
and its editor a man who for many years has played a conspicu- 


ous réle in the political history of his time, I would be content 
to let the infamous libel expend itself on the empty air of an 
unheeding circulation. I hope, Mr. Chairman, that facts may de- 
velop to show that the editor of the magazine has been imposen 
upon in the publication of this article, for I believe him to be a 
man big enough, of sufficient broad mind, to realize the wrong 
that he has done, and that he will endeavor to make suitable and 
proper reparation. But the times and the circumstances demand 
that the lies should not go unchallenged, and I shall ask the 
indulgence of this House while I briefiy refute a wretche! 
slander upon a large portion of my constituency and tell the 
truth about a brave, a loyal, a patriotic, and a progressive people. 

The gist of the argument of “America’s unguarded gateway ” Is 
that the Spanish-American population of New Mexico is not 
loyal to the United States; that a Mexican army, raised by 
German influence and paid by German gold, would have no difi- 
culty in invading this country through New Mexico; but, on the 
other hand, it would be encouraged, recruited, and rationed by 
the Spanish-Americans of that State. 

This lie is so grotesque Mr. Chairman, that it would be cause - 
for laughter did it not attack the honor and patriotism of a 
proud and sensitive people. The record of New Mexico during 
the Civil War speaks for itself. The showing of the State in the 
War with Spain proves conclusively that not only is the native 
population of New Mexico loyal to America, but it is loyal even 
against Spain itself, 

When trouble with Mexico became acute in 1916 and the 
National Guard was called out to guard the Mexican border it 
was the New Mexico National Guard, Mr. Chairman, composed 
of about one-half Spanish-American boys, that was first to 
respond and that was first on duty on the border. They were 
stationed at Columbus, one of the danger points of the entire 
boundary line. They spent 11 months of the hardest sort of 
camp drudgery and were the last of all the National Guard 
units to be relieved from service. And these Spanish-American 
boys, called upon to protect their State from Mexican invasion, 
made as fine a showing as any guardsmen on the border. 
These are the people, Mr. Chairman, that are denounced in the 
North American Review as disloyal—as being willing to sup- 
port and ration a Mexican army under German influence for 
the invasion of the United States. 

Thousands of Spanish-American youths are now proudly 
wearing the khaki of the American Army, some of them having 
already made the supreme sacrifice for the cause of liberty. 
Millions of dollars invested by Spanish-American citizens of 
New Mexico in liberty bonds and war saving stamps attest 
their devotion to the country which has protected them and 
for which they are willing to give their lives. 

Buttressing this lie, which is the mainspring of his argu- 
ment, the Kansas City correspondent tells so many smaller 
lies that it is impossible for me to reply to them in detail in 
the time allotted me. The one that “New Mexico has re- 
mained Mexican in every sense of the word“ is plainly intended 
to convey an inference that the Spanish-American population 
of New Mexico is one in sympathy and interest with the peon 
of Mexico. 

The Spanish-Americans of New Mexico are descendants of 
the Conquistadores, who wrested the Southwest from the 
Savage tribes of Indians. The blood of nobility flows in their 
veins. They are courageous, truthful, upright, and honorable. 
For 75 years they and their ancestors have been living under 
progressive American institutions. They are law-abiding, 
peaceful, and industrious. 

In this article, Mr. Chairman, the charge is made that Span- 
ish is largely spoken in New Mexico. ‘This is true to an extent, 
just as it is true that French is spoken in Louisiana, Scandi- 
navian in the Northwest, Finnish in Michigan, and “57 different 
varieties” in New York, Chicage, Boston, and other large 
centers. The State constitution provides that the public schools 
shall always be conducted in English, and the only exceptions 
are where Spanish is taught as a separate subject or where 
Spanish may be used in explaining the meaning of English 
words to Spanish-speaking pupils who do not understand Eng- 
lish. And, Mr. Chairman, there is no more beautiful language 
in the world than Spanish, and especially at the present time 
is a knowledge of the Spanish language becoming more and 
more important in our commercial and our business life. To 
possess a knowledge of Spanish is a qualification of which any- 
one may be proud. 

And, speaking of New Mexico schools, Mr. Chairman and gen- 
tlemen of this committee, I wish that each of you could go, as 
I have gone, through some of the rural schools of New Mexico 
and see these little Spanish-American children who, with their 
parents, are the subject of this libel. All over the State new 
schoolhouses—clean, well-ventilated, well-lighted—dot the land- 
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scape. Over each schoolhouse is an American flag. In every 
schoolroom the little ones are taught what that flag means; 
that it means freedom within the law, equal opportunity, jus- 
tice, and right. They are taught to sing the patriotic American 
songs. They are taught what it means to be an American. And 
I say to you here that they are growing up to be far better 
Americans in every essential sense of the word than the man 
who uses his half-baked knowledge of the English language 
and of American history to traduce them and their people. 

In that part of the attack on New Mexico which refers to the 
so-called “ Penitentes” the correspondent of the North Ameri- 
can Review has merely in his article repeated a lot of old 
women’s tales which have in times past been told of this or- 
ganization and which have been stoutly denied and repudiated. 
The statement that the deserts are dotted with their Calvary 
crosses, at which human crucifixions are annually carried out,” 
and that “the Federal and State courts obey the mandates of 
the Penitentes and no Penitente is ever convicted in court, no 
matter what the evidence,” are simply bald lies, which no one 
with ordinary reasoning powers and ordinary opportunities for 
observation could conceivably be brought to believe. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that I have touched upon all of the 
principal points in this publication affecting the Spanish-Ameri- 
ean people of New Mexico which can be considered of the least 
importance, but in order that nothing may be overlooked, I de- 
sire to emphatically brand as unqualifiedly false the statements 
that the use of the Spanish language, when necessary for the 
proceedings of court, the legislature, or other assemblies econ- 
stitute any just reflection upon the loyalty of the people; that 
there is any secret or other organization that improperly influ- 
ences the court, the legislature, election machinery, local admin- 
istration, or any element of publie or private life; that the 
United States Government or any of its departments has wrong- 
fully deprived any of our citizens of their rights or improperly 
extended any of their privileges. 

I have lived in New Mexico for more than 27 years, and I be- 
lieve that if anybody knows the Spanish-American people of 
that State I do. In my personal relations with them I have 
always found them warm-hearted, generous, and hospitable. In 
polities no man can claim the Spanish-American vote as his 
own, for they vote their convictions and they divide along lines 
of principle and their own conception of what is right, Mr. 
Wray to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Mr. Chairman, I would consider myself unworthy to hold a 
seat in this House if I sat silent in the face of this cruel, wan- 
ton, and deliberate slander. The people of New Mexico have 
been systematically abused for years by all sorts of publications, 
We have grown accustomed to the slanders and libels; we have 
become calloused to the assaults of the ignorant and vicious; 
but this insult is just a little more than we can stand, because 
it strikes at our honor. 

So, for God's sake, Mr. Chairman, if there must be some 
among us to rock the boat at this time; if there must be some 
who have not enough to do fighting the Hun and must fight 
their fellow Americans, let them, in the name of decency, tell 
the truth, [Applause.] 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. DOOLITTLE]. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Mr. Chairman, before I proceed I ask 
unanimous consent to extend and revise my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Kansas? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to 
object, are they the remarks of the gentleman from Kansas? 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. They are a summary of the Federal 
Trade Commission report on the packers’ investigation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It does not include any printed articles 
written by outside persons? 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. It consists of extracts from the report 
and parts of the evidence. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. The matter is as follows: 

Tun MEAT oF THE MEAT Packers’ COMBINATION, 
(Extracts from Federal Trade Commission’s report to President Wilson.) 

The Federal Trade 8 at President Wilson's direction, has 


Armour, Morris, Wilson (the elf Sehwarschita — Co 5 
ur, Mo son eo 0 Warze eae 
a new name Cudahy Packing Co.—in their relation to to the food 


„ and 
Industry, an the President iee 
mg — a ‘digest, in aie s 27 
50-page 5 


en the 
ee er 


ublic the facts. The follow- 
e more important points in 


summary says: 
our ross — to whether or not there exist 
N 5 gente mages — or restraints 
out of harmony with the ae oo lie —— we have 
found conclusive evidence that warrants an undualifie ed affirmative. 


“This e 
set forth. = — e aetan 
fin and reco: 


form accompanies this letter, and will be 
orm, in, seven reports in support of our 


If these five 1 8 —— caus no packing plants and ‘illed no 
eattle and stiil retained control of the instruments of transportation, 
—— eit ia and of storage, their position — 5 not be less strong 


Out of the mass of information in cur hands one fact stands out 
with all possible emphasis. The small dominant group of American 
meat packers are now International in their activities, while remaining 
American in identity. Blame which now attaches to them for their 
practices . as well as at home, inevitably will attach to our 
country if the practices continue. * his urgently argues for a 
plumon which Kail 8 and not diminish the high regard in which 

this peon e is held in international comity. 

me show of competition is sta by the five great packin pon 


panies It is superficial. There is the natural rivalry of offici: 
partments, and this is made much ot as indicating the existence of 
real opetan, It is not real. 


“ Some independent packers ist — sufferance of the fire, and a few 
kany ones bave survived in real competition. 
5 the commission's staff on this Wed the letter 


These men have met and overcome every obstacle that ingenuity 
and money could devise to impede them. Space forbidding individual 
mention, we make this general acknowledgment, and this seems the 
. ran time to call to your attention again and especially the work of 

r. Francis J. Heney, whose conduct of the case, because of its suc- 

met witb condemnation, misre; presentation, and criticism. 
we 1 Mr. Heney’s legal ethics with "the legal ethics of the men 
by whom he was 

The summary of the report is closely ayi pacon with facts and with 
copies of letters and documents found in files of the packers. The 
summary states: 

“The detailed evidence, including hundreds of documents taken 
from the files Be the packing companies, about 9.000 -pagu of 2 — 
test im nd pages of field reports agents of the 

analyzed and digested, and will be laid 
betore. the „President as ra as the various sections can be put in 
final form.” 


Of the untrustworthiness of the packers’ reports to the commission, 
OTRA 


reports of some of the most im 2 — corporations 
and the statements of their officials could not — 1.5 Thus, 
Armour & Co. in their report, attested by the vice ered ent, Arthur 


Meeker, among otber falsifications. omitted dc ard interest in 


the Chicago Stock Yards. amounting to 81.55 
As an evidence of the willfulness yi this omission, it cites that 
“e © „ Arthur Meeker, on June 6, 1916, stated before the Commit- 


tee on the Judiciary of the House of 5 that the Armour 
ae have no interest in the Chicago s mae? doce 
The commission is also In possessio documentary evidence that 
a committee was formed by Swift & Co. to coach“ employees who might 
be called upon to testify or give information to the agents of this com- 
8 and other Government bodies.“ 
the commission sara: 
agin. combination aoe e Big Five is not a casual agreement brought 
about by indirect and obscure methods, but a definite and positive con- 
spiracy for the purposes of regulating purchases of live stock and con- 
trolling the price of meat. the terms of the conspiracy being found in 
certain documents which are in out — n. 
“The Armour, Swift, Morris. and Wilson 8 hae entered into 
a combination with certain foreign corporations by which export shi 
ments of beef, mutton, and other meats from the principal South Ame 
can meat-producing countries are apportioned | among the several com- 
panies on the basis of agreed pe pron, aga 
“Since the meat supplies rot North and South America constitute 
practically the only sources from which the United States and her allies 
can satisfy their needs for their armies, ae and civil populations, 
these two agreements constitute a con to 3 
an essential of the food of the Uni States, England, France, and 


Ital 
The power of ~ Big Five in the United States has been and is veing 
man and illegally to manipulate live-stock markets; restric 

interstate and international ia teres of foods; control the prices of 
dressed meats and other f efraud both the 8 of food and 
consumers; crush effective competition ; secure special privileges from 
railroa stockyard companies, and m unicipalities ; and profiteer. 

“The packers’ profits in — — —— more than four 
in the average year before the war, although 
lars and cents at even the 8 prices ofi last year had barely doubled. 
In the war 128.6007000 1916, 1917 —four of the five packers made net 
profits of $178, 

EXTENT OF CONTROL. 


On the extent of the Big Five ownership and control some of the 


points are as follows: 
“ In 1916 the Big Five’s 2 of the interstate slengas animals 


whose products dl into merce), includ: anap saba and 
affiliated com was as follows : „Cat tle, 82.2; ves, 76.6; hogs, 
61,2; — 52 sm nd lam 86.4. * 

* Swi Co. is the greatest — distributor in the United States. 
3 in 1916, in round figures, 50, pounds, or nearly as much 
as, the combined sales of the two largest nonpacker = nizations. 

“Judged conservatively by trade estima Five packers 


apsis at least halt of the interstate commerce in poultry and eggs and 


aie . Greis Co. is a close corporation. in 3 J. Ogden 
Armour owns 64 per, cent of the k and otber members of the family 
22.9 per cent. Its eight terminal elevators at cago a 
its too.. Kemir — at Semen Ci 3 25 cent of the total 
elevator capacity of these cities. In 1917 it handled 75,000.000 bushels, 
OE cl gel ie a id aa of grain at Sno we ie 


in the 
1 8 are becoming increasin rtant as sub- 
1 fats. The most abundant an 


cent was refined by the five big pa in 1916. most rat 
rea t of the: eo stry is cottonseed cake, which is 
y Uve-stock producers. 


in pero 
ihe packers, com oy eating the of ais than two-thirds of the 
offal p packing 


industry, have become the most important 
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factors in the manufacture of animal fertilizer ingredients and have 
strongly entered the field of prount of mineral ingredients. In 
-mixed fertilizers they produce 19 per cent of the total. 

“Armour’s drive inte the rice market in a single year is perhaps the 
most striking instance ef the potentialities in this direction (packer 
extension into hie rad groceries). Early in 1917 Armour & Co. first un- 
dertook the handling of rice and in that one year sold more than 
16,000,000 pounds of rice, thus becoming at a single move, on the state- 
ment of the vice president of the company, ‘the greatest rice market 
of the world.’ * è »r 

The summary also cites the facts regarding extent of packer control 
of leuther and canned goods. 

INSTRUMENTS OF CONTROL AND MONOPOLY. 


On this subject the commission says : ; 

“The Big Five have intrenched themselves in what may be called the 
strategic positions of control of food distribution. These * * are 
stockyards, with their collateral institutions, such as terminal roads, 
cattle-loan banks, and market papers; private refrigerator-car lines for 
the transportation of all kinds of perishable foods: cold-storage plants 
Siig Mahe a branch-house system of wholesale distribution; banks and 
real estate. 

“s „ „ They are closely linked with a large number of banks, 
trust NI and railroads, which connections are utilized, often 
unfairly if not illegally, for the promotion of the packers’ interests in 
the food industry.” 

STOCKYARDS, CATTLE LOAN COMPANIES, AND LIVE-STOCK MARKET PAPERS. 


Twenty-seven of the important stockyards are cited in which the 
packers own from 60 to 100 per cent of the capital shares. As to the 
cattle loan banks. It says: 

ae How jealously this monopoly of making loans at the 
yards is guarded appears from the are at East St. Louis, where 
eae cocks te would not permit the establishment of a rival bank within 

alf a mile. 

“Direct control by ownership of market papers and other trade peri- 
odicals was definitely established by the commission in the case of six 

pers, and there are a number of others controlled by various indirect 
bak effective methods. Control of market papers is important, both for 
their actual and potential infinence over shipments and prices by the 
character of statements published and put on the wires, as well as for 
protection against criticism. How important this may be is shown by 
a letter written by the editor of a Texas paper to Henry Veeder, re- 
ferring to the marked change in the policy of his pers, as he ex- 
pressed it, before and after taking’ two loans of $5,000 each from 
Armour and Swift. 8 

“One of the trade journals frequently quoted as a source of authori- 
tative information regarding the meat industry is the National Pro- 
visioner. An editor of this journal for years received a joint annual 
subsidy of $5,000 from Armour, Swift. and Morris. 

“The big packers „ © are the largest, and in some cases practi- 
cally the only, buyers at these various markets, and as such bold a 
whip hand over the commission men, who act as the intermediaries in 
the sale of live stock, * * * 

“The Big Five own 93 per cent of the total of all kinds of cars 
owned by Interstete slanghterers, including refrigerator, stock, tank, 
box, flat, and gondola ears. * 

“The Big Five own 91 per cent of all refrigerator cars properly 
equipped for the shipment of fresh meat that are operated upon the 
railroads of the United States. The railroads have almost no 45 
ment suitable for shipping dressed meat. * The smaller Inde- 
pendents, therefore, confine themselves either to pork packing or to 
cattle slaughter for local consumption. 

“Icing stations advantageously located on the lines of the trunk 
railroads between St. Louis, Chicago, and the Atlantic seaboard are 
owned and operated by three of the five packers. * * * ides 
serving as a particular advantage ta the owners in that their own ice 
service fs secured at cost, these stations put them in a tion to se- 
cure valuable information concerning the shipments and customers of 
competitors, * * * 

“The big packers’ cars hnve been carefully handled, promptly re- 
turned, and used only for the shipment of the packers’ own commodi- 
ties. The small packers, on the other hand, have been subject to 
extreme delays. 9 

„The railroads have also been accustomed to take liber- 
ties with the independents’ cars, as, for example, permitting their beef 
cars to be used for the shipment of onions.” 

“The freight tonnage controlled by the big packers has for years 

ven them a great leverage in all their dealings with the railroads. 
Jntil the Interstate Commerce Commission interfered this power was 
used to obtain money rebates and in recent years to secure specia 
privileges and concessions © .“ 


BRANCH HOUSES AND CAR ROUTES. 


“The packers’ distribution of their products is effected through a 
system of branch houses located in the large towns and cities and a 
system of refrigerator “‘peddler car’ routes which reach the smaller 
communities. * This system of wholesale distribution through 
branch houses and peddler cars is the bulwark of monopoly.” 

The number of branch houses of the Big Five is cited as 1,093; car 
routes, 1.297; towns covered by car routes and auto trucks, Armour 
24,681, Swift 23.376. 

EVIDENCE OF runs COMBINATION, 


Among the evidences of combination the commission presents a chart 
of 108 companies in which the Big Five are jointly interested, nearly 
all of which they control. 

Historically it cites the United States Senate committee's report 
in 1890, which found agreements between Armour, Swift, Morris, and 
Hammond to refrain from competition, with collusive prices and di- 
vided territory. 

From 1893 to 1896 there was a poo! of the same companies with 
the Cudahy Packing Co. and one other, meeting every Tuesday after- 
noon, Henry Veeder acting as secretary. This was testified by Veeder 
in 1912. Temy was divided. volume of business apportioned, 
penalties assessed for violation. From 1898 to 1902 there was a new 
pool, to which Schwarzchild & Sulsberger was an added party. 

In 1902 the Department of Justice filed charges of conspiracy and 
restraint against the big packers, and in 1903 a permanent injunction 
was issued against them. Meantime the Big Five planned a $60, . 
000 merger of their companies which fell through because of the panic 
of 1903, but a number of the independent plants they had secretly 
bought for it were turned over to the National Packing Co., a 815. 
000, corporation owned by Armour, Swift, and Morris. Veeder was 
secretary, and the directors met at the same hour on Tuesday after- 


noon as in the old pool. This effective pen continued till 1912, when, 
after failure of a criminal suit, threat of a civil suit caused dissolution 
of the National Packing Co., its plants being turned over to Armour, 


Swift, and Morris. 
THE COMBINATION TO-DAY, 


The old pool of meat shipments has now been N by a simpler, 
more effective “ live-stock pool” or division of all live toek coming to 
market on agreed 138 the cattle percentage being: Swift. 34 
ae cent; Armour, 27 per cent; Morris, 18; Wilson, 11; and Cudahy, 9. 

ince 1913 these percentages have held year by year, with scarcely 
1 per cent variation. This agreement is an automatic regulator of the 
volume of pple, Xe products of the Big Five; it relieves them of 
any fear of competition, either in buying stock or selling meats. Each 
market has its own agreed percentages, but these are so adjusted as to 
give each packer his agreed share of the total of all markets. 

Thus, even without any collusion beyond the agreement to divide 
urchases, the price to the producer “is bound in the long run to be the 
owest price which will keep the producers raising cattle, hogs, and 
sheep and sending them to the stockyard.” 

A personal memorandum book kept by Germon F. Sulsberger of meet- 
ings of the combination is one source of evidence. These memoranda 
and oe documents form conclusive evidence of a criminal business 
conspiracy.” 

Sulsberger’s memorandum of a meeting of White (vice president of 
Armour & Co.), Wilson, Edward Swift, and himself on June 4. 1914. at 
Armour's office, is clear evidence of an international pool with other 
Argentine companies for the shipment of meat from Argentina and 
Uruguay both to Europe and the United States. 


JOINT FUNDS FOR INFLUENCING LEGISLATION AND PUBLIC OFFICIALS. 


In the vault of “enry Veeder were found documents relating to joint 
funds maintained by the big packers and oleomargarine manufacturers : 

“To . lobbyists and pay their unaudited expenses; to influence 
legislative jes: to elect candidates who would wink at violations of 
law and defeat those pledged to fair enforcement; to control tax officials 
and thereby evade just taxation; to secure modifications of govern- 
mental rules and regulations by devious and improper methods; to bias 
ublic opinion by the control of editorial policy through advertising, 
oans, and subsidies, and by the publication and distribution at large 
expense of false and misleading statements. 

“Henry Veeder, the manager of the Veeder pools of the nineties, is 
the assessor, collector, and ymaster of these joint funds... 

The purposes of the combination are named by the commission : 

“To monopolize and divide among the several interests the distribu- 
tion of the food supply not only of the United States, but of all coun- 
tries which produce a food surplus, and as a result of this monopolistic 

ition to extort excessive profits from the people not only of the 

nited States, but of a large part of the world. * è è 

“Among other well-known methods of unfair competition used by the 
big packers of which the commission has evidence may be mentioned 
the following: Bogus independents. local price discriminations, short 
weighting, acquiring stock in competing companies, shutting competitors 
out of live-stock markets. 

VIOLENT PRICE FLUCTUATIONS IN LIVR-STOCK MARKETS. 


“Our information shows that there are three principal causes for 
these violent price fluctuations: 

First. Collusive manipulation by the big packers to drive the prices 
either up or down, depending upon whether they are overstocked with 
fresh and cured meats and want to sell in a high market, or are under- 
stocked and want to buy in a low market. 

“Second. Violent price fluctuations also occur as the result of dis- 
agreements among the Big Five. °> * * 

“Third. Unnatural price fluctuations are created when the packers 
controlling a particular live-stock market decide to keep some com- 
petitor out by raising prices. er 

ADVERTISING. 


With reference to the Swift's widely published advertisements of 
1.29 profit per head the commission quotes a letter of Charles II. 
wift to Louis F. Swift and Edward F. Swift, which says: 

“If ours and Libby's cattle were thrown together for the period, 


— 


without including sausage or anything for good measure, it would 
bring ours up over E r head. (Iibby, McNeill & Libby, canners, a 
subsidiary of Swift 0.) pila aw e 


The commission further says: 

“The packers, in their recent public statements and advertisements, 
have striven to create the impression that they have grown to their 
preot size solely as a result of superior efficiency, and that whatever 
mproper or illegal practices were discovered in connection with their 
business were merely incidental. The conclusion, however, that is pro- 
duced by a study of their history and present activities is that they 
have attained their dominant position primarily as a-result of unfair 
practices and illegal methods. .“ 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record a report or review on the testimony of 
Sir Adam Beck, of the Province of Ontario, Canada, before our 
committee on the pending bill by Mr. John Roemer, for years 
chairman of the Railway Commission of the State of Wisconsin. 
He has made a study of water-power development not only of 
the United States but also of the various Provinces of Canada, 
and I think the review is very instructive—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the 
manner indicated. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

CHICAGO, July 8, 1918. 
Hon. Jon J. Escu, 
House of Representatires, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. Esci: For some time I have been interestéd in the 
development of water powers in this country. My interest has not 
been a financial one, as might be inferred from some of my activities. 
I am counsel for several public utilities in water-power States who 
at present have developments and might be affected by new legislation. 

s fact, however, does not in the slightest influence my judgmen 
legt ra not represent or pretend to represent them in the matter o 

sla tion, 


1918. 


While I was on the railroad eommission of Wisconsin I was very 
much interested In the Canadian laws and the operations under them. 
- Since then I have made considerable investigation, and have come to 
the conclusion that Americans would never submit to conditions pre- 
yailing in Canada. 

I read with interest the remarks of Sir Adam Beck, delivered before 
your commission at Washington ou the 15th of April last. In his state- 
ments I find some inaccuracies which I desire to bring to your atten- 
tion. Also I think the impression he cyidently sought to create, 
namely, that the hydroelectric system of Ontario is an ideal system 
and that the result of its work has been to create prosperity in Ontario, 
is not in accord with the facts. 

In the first place the scheme may be briefly described as a scheme 
Tariy the various municipalities involved give the on a 
signed blank check, thereby enabling the commission to enter upon an, 
expenditure it thinks wise and charge this expenditure on an alleged 
proportionate basis to the municipalities: 

he last act or amendment to the Hydroelectric Commission act of 
1918 even goes so far as to allow the commission, at the expense of the 
municipalities, to conduct experiments, buy and sell patents, and to 
manufacture electrical appliances or apparatus, the loss or profit on 
this new branch of the business to be charged up to the municipalities 
who have given the blank checks. 

The municipality that goes into this scheme and is financially re- 
sponsible, first, for 100 per cent of its local distribution system, and, 
second, for its proportion of the transmission plants cost, has abso- 
Intely no control or say as to how its money is to be expended; no con- 
trol of 1 own distribution rates or anything else in connection with its 
expe ures, 

The entire control of the expenditure of the enterprise is in the hands 
of the Hydroclectric Commission, which is conceded to be a one-man 
commission consisting of Sir Adam Beck, although nominally there are 
two other members. 

Sir Adam, when before the committee, dwelt at some length on his 
statement that drastic as their powers under the various hydro com- 
mission acts 8 to be, nevertheless these powers had never been 
used in a drastic way and were just given them and added to year by 
year for the purpose of their moral effect on those who might be op- 
posed to their wishes or methods. 

This is partly true, and while the commission has acquired certain 
properties by negotiation, it is an exaggeration to call them “ friendly 
negotiations ” as does Sir Adam. The truth is that the same relation 
prevails between the victim companies absorbed and the Hydro Com- 
mission as exists between the unarmed innocent wayfarer and the hold-up 
man with a loaded revolver, 

Sir Adam's methods, as I interpret them. in acquiring private prop- 
erties or operating companies has been one of intimidation and then 
ruthlessness. 

He first emphasizes that he has the right to duplicate their systems 
and sell power at cost without including dividends or taxes, and with 
money borrowed at the lowest rate. 

He intimates to his intended victims that he can seize their property 
and pay what he likes for it because no individual can bring him or his 
rommission before the courts for review of his actions. e is a law 
unto himself. 

He then intimates to the victim that if he desires to arbitrate as to 
the value of his property he may do so, but that he, Sir Adam, will 
select the single arbitrator who will fix the price, and that the sole 
qualification of this arbitrator need be that he is “ skilled in the valuing 
of real property.“ (6 George V, ch. 19, sec.. 5.) 

On the whole. the victim is persuaded it will be better for him to take 
any price-that Sir Adam cares to offer rather than go through the farce 
ot nach ay teen es 2 25 ü 5 

n speaking about some o e properties acqu y the dro, Sir 
Adam referred to the Trent Valley Canal Co. This was a 1 — 
whose corporate name was the Electric Power Co. Its power was 
generated from the waste waters of the Trent Valley Canal, and its 
rights of generation were granted it by the Federal Government, and 
included several water falls that were held by the company for addi- 
tional N when the power available from developed plants was 


disposed of. 

Vir Adam brought into play all his methods of intimidation, but the 
company, relying on its Federal grants, refused to accept the low 
value put on its property by the Hydro engineers. Sir Adam then 
threatened suit by the Ontario government against the Federal Gov- 
ernment to determine whether the Federal Government had the right 
to derive reyenue from these water powers or whether they belonged 
to the Province. The revenues were small, and the Federal Govern- 
ment not wishing to stand suit agreed to cancel the development rights 
oan 8 8 th te 

ese undevele: concessions were then placed at the disposal of 
the Hydro, and the Electric Power Co. was robbed of its reserve which 
it had held to meet its growing power market which it had created 
by nens of pioneer work. 

Ir Adam then renewed his “unfriendly negotiations“ and threat- 
ened the company with competitive service from power generated from 
rat compan a: eer 10 10 

e result was tha e company 80 s properties for about the 
amount of its bonded indebtedness, whereas its stockholders had built 
yp a business of some potential value that they were unable to benefit 


this par- 
ties —. 


The Ontario government commission accepted the plan, and upon 


receiving notice from the company that it was about to proceed 
the construction of a second ine issued orders that 18 feet wus ine 


ipe 
maximum diameter it might 5 

The Ontario Power Co. protested that its agreement did not limit the 
area but complied with the order. 

It subsequently financed and commenced construction of its third 
pipe line, when without warrant or agreement and solely for the pur- 
pose of stealing the water from it for the use of the Hydroelectric Com- 
mission in its nepera Project. the Ontario government commission 
refused it the right to proceed with the construction. 

The company had already contracted to supply a large part of the 
power to be generated by the water through this third pipe line, and 
was purchasing power from another company during the construction 
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period. As it was unable to renew the arrangement for this temporar 
2 of power it was obliged to sell its magnificent property which 
t had promoted, financed, constructed, and o ted up to a point 
where it was ng a dividend on its stock. he potential value of 
this stock consisted largely of the value to the company of the output 
of its third pipe line and represented a fair return after years of 
pioneer work in building up its business. 

These are some of Sir Adam Beck's methods, which he calis “ friendly 
negotiations.” 

In 1903 the Ontario 8 had granted charters and generating 
rights to three companies at Niagara Falls. Each of these agreements 
contained a clause providing that the government would not them- 
Selves make use of the waters of the Niagara or Welland River for the 
purpose of generating power, Without this protection the companies 
wen ate been unable to raise the large amount of capital they 

red. 

Sir Adam Beck has now Induced the vernment to rescind these 
charters as far as this clause is concerned, and after the capital has 
been obtained and tied in plant has had an act passed saying that the 
government has chan its mind and is going to construct a plant of 
colossal Size. 

This act is entitled “An act respecting the public development of water 
power in the vicinity of Niagara Falls.” 

The act states that the 8 of Ontario has decided to go into 
the power generation business and after several clauses stating that 
it would build a plant to generate power from the waters of the Niagara 
or Welland Rivers, winds up with the following clause: 

“7. The exercise of the powers which may be conferred by or under 
authority of this act, or any of them, shall not be deemed to be a mak- 
ing use of the waters of the Niagara River to generate electric or pneu- 
matic power within the meaning of any stipulation or condition con- 
tained in any agreement entered into by the commissioners for the Queen 
Victoria Niagara Falls Park.” 

This commission for the Queen Victoria Niagara Falls Park is and 
was an honorary commission acting for the Ontario government, and 
its agreements with the three power companies which were violated by 
this act were all ratified by the government itself. 

Sir Adam Beck referred several times during his remarks to the 
Toronto Power Co. and its subsidiaries, the Toronto Electric Light Co. 
the Toronto & Niagara Power Co., and the Electrical Development Co. of 
Ontario (Ltd.). 

In connection with the Toronto Electric Light Co., he stated that the 
Hydro commission offered to purc the stock of the company before 
duplicating its distribution system in Toronto. 

his is a misstatement of the facts. No offer was ever made the 
shareholders, What Reppened was that the Hydro commission offered, 
if the light company would or could cancel Its contract with the Toronto 
& Niagara Power Co. for the whole supply of Niagara power (which was 
known to be impracticable, as the power company had financed its 
whole undertaking on the strength of this and another contract for 
sale of power), then the Hydro would recommend that the city of 
Toronto would pay the company a sum of money for its plant that would 
enable it to pay its shareholders $125 z share -for their holdings, 
wae Seeker had sold a short time previously as high as $165 in the 
market. 

When the light company had constructed its plant, it had an agree- 
ment with the city of Toronto which, while not gi ower giving it the 
exclusive right to the power and light market of the city, was secured 
by a general act covering the vince, which stated that in case a 
municipality had granted a franchise to a publie utility company to 
operate in its borders, and in case the municipality desired to itself go 
into the business of the particular kind of utility business covered by 
the franchise, then the municipality had first to offer to purchase the 
assets of the existing company. Failing to reach an agreement, a board 
of three arbitrators was to be appointed, one of whom would be sé@lected 
by the municipality, one by the company, and the third by certain judges 
of Ontario, which d should appraise the assets of the company. 

If the company to accept the amount awarded by this board of 
arbitrators, then the municipality had ewe to duplicate its system. 

This act was abrogated when the Hydro Commission was created, 
thus removing this valuable protection to the investments made during 
pioncer days by the company’s shareholders and bondholders. 

In connection with the Electrical Development Co. and the Toronto 
& Niagara Power Co., the only rivals of the hydroelectric system, 
with the exception of the Dominion Power & Transmission Co. of Hamil- 
ton, you will remember that Sir Adam Beck stated that it is the inten- 
tion of the Government of Ontarfo to make n monopoly of the electric 
distribution in Ontario in favor of the hydro. 

To eliminate its main competitor, namely; the Toronto & Niagara 
Power Co., the Hydro Commission opened “friendly negotiations.” 
It asked what price the company would take for its proverties. The 
company replied that it would sell it. generating company's plant (the 
Electrical velopment Co., owning a generating plant st Niagara of 
125.000 horsepower capacity), its transmission company (the Toronto 
& Niagara Power Co., owning transmission lines to Toronto, Welland, 
and Thorold, ete.), and its Toronto distribution company (the Toronto 
Electric Light Co.. owning an extensive distribution system in the city 
of Toronto and suburbs). 

The terms asked by the Toronto Power Co. were the repayment to it 
of the money invested in its properties. This offer was never con- 
sidered, but immediately the ruthless destruction of the rights of these 
companies was commenced. ` 

The vital part of this Sron is its distribution rights, as without 
its ability to transmit and distribute its product its generating prop- 
erties would bo reduced to a scrap basis. J 

The Hydro Commission, the city of Toronto, the Association of Hydro 
Municipalities, and the Ontario Government all combined to seek legis- 
lation from the Federal Government, from whom the distribution com- 
pany obtained its rights, to seck the cancellation of these vested inter- 
ests not only for the future but the legislation sought made the annul- 
ment retroactive for 12 years so as to cover all the plants constructed 
by the company. 

The Senate of Canada threw out the clause sought by this powerful 
combination and reaffirmed the powers of the company, merely placing 
it under the regulatory control of the Dominion Railway Board. who 
were given authority to supervise any future construction of the com- 
pany, with a view to public safety. 

The House of Commons of Canada has not yet acted on the measure, 
which is now before them, and concerning which numerous deputations 
and lobbies haye been sent to Ottawa to influence the members, the 
organs of the hydro in Ontario all the time threatening reprisals it 
the confiscatory measure is not put through. 
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I will not burden 2 with the details of the persecution of the Elec- 
trical Development Co., but suffice it to say that the Ontario govern- 
ment has been persuaded to enter action in the courts to attempt to 
restrict the company's operations in a way as to make it unprofit- 
able for it to continue in its undertaking. This suit seeks to confiscate 
art oe the plant erected with the approval of the government com- 
mission. $ 

The net result of the Hydroelectric Commission propaganda is to dis- 
courage absolutely the enterprise of capitalists in the development of 
water power and the distribution of electric power in Ontario. No 
water-power — he are obtainable and must remain idle until such time 
as the commission or Sir Adam Beck decides to develop them. , 

The creation of thts condition bas resulted in a large shortage of 
power required for the normal wth of the industrial life of the com- 
mnunities, and it is acknowled even by the Hydro Commission that at 
2 this shortage is over 100,000 horsepower in the Niagara district 
alone. 

This result was primarily caused by the refusal of the Hydro Com- 
mission and the government to allow the Ontario Power Co. to install 
its third pipe line above referred to, which pipe line alone would have 
8 power adequate for the nt demands. 

ir Adam told you that Cntario is an industrial Province. He did 
not tell you that the average increase in demand for er is about 15 
r cent per year, nor that during these war times s average is too 


ow. 

He did not tell you that the plants already bulit for the manufacture 
of munitions of war, many of which were constructed on the assurance 
of contracts for power with the Hydro Commission, have been unable to 
operate in whole or in part due to lack of power covered by their 
agreements. 

He did not mention the millions of unproductive dollars invested in 
these manufacturing plants, unproductive because of failure on the part 
of the Hydro Com: on to comply with the terms of their contracts, 
and that no redress was allowed these users because of the default of the 
Hydro Commission, as the commission is protected by law from suits 
for breach of contract unless they are a consen party to such suits. 


ting 
Somewhat categorically we take up Sir Adam's speech and find: 
f three companies at Niagara had 


He states that in 1900 
been made as follows: 


the leases o 


Canadian Niagara Power Co ĩũñ2] 100. 000 
Electrical Development Co — 
A es a ie 180, 000 


The facts sre that these agreements were for Canadian Niagara 
Power Co. not less than 110,000 horsepower with no limit, except that 
plans should approved. 

Electrical Development Co. for “125,000 horsepower for commercial 


use. 

The Ontario Power Co. for all the water required by three pipe lines 
from a located intake to a located power house, with no Hmit in horse- 
power or size of pipe line. 

The Electrical velopment Co. agreement was dated January 29, 
1903, not “ 1900.” 

Sir Adam Beck stated: The Province of Ontario, we claim, is the 
manufacturing district for the whole of Canada.” 

The facts are that this was partly true until the advent of the Hydro- 
electric Power Commission, but since that date, say 1910. the manu- 
facturing from the Montreal and Quebec districts has made enormous 
strides and challenges Ontario in her supremacy. 

Recently the British-American Nickel Co., a corporation financed by 
the British Government, after an investigation of over a year, bave dè- 
cided to locate in the Province of Quebec Migny because of their in- 
ability to make a fair arrangement with the Hydro Commission for 


power. 

Sir Adam Beck states that the operating cost of hydraulic power is 
from 50 cents to $1 per horsepower. 

The facts are that if we include taxes and Government rentals, insur- 
ance, wages, etc.. the experience of the Niagara companies is that the 
cost, without including interest, is from $2 to $2.50 per horsepower of 


plant capacity 

Sir Adam states that the Ontario municipalities were given authority 
to generate power in 1902. 

The facts are that this act referred to any group of municipalities 
and made no mention of Government guaranty of bonds or any breach 
of the Government's undertaking not to generate power at Niagara, 
which it had granted to the existing Niagara companies. 

Sir Adam Beck states the Hydro Commission in calculating cost 
allowed 5 per cent for depreciation, Whereas, as well as can be judged 
from the meager reports published, this depreciation is figured at about 
3 per cent or less. 

Sir Adam Beck states that his power of taking over existing prop- 
erties is based on arbitration. 

He neglected to state that the values are to be arrived at by a single 
arbitrator approved of by the Ontario government, whose sole qualifica- 
tion shall be a knowl of real estate values. 

Sir Adam stated that there is no profit to the State or to the munici- 
pality from the hyaro operations. 


Ile neglected to state the amount of taxes lost to the municipalities 
and the Province on the valuation given of $70,000,000 in hydro con- 
struction. Taxes on a low valuation represent a loss of over $1,400 000 


per year to these municipalities without taking in war and income taxes 
and capital stock taxes. 

Sir Adam states he has avoided duplication of plant. 

His provincial commission has duplicated the hich tension trans- 
mission lines Niagara to Toronto—80 miles—of the Toronto & Niagara 
Power Co. In Toronto, Hamilton, and London complete duplication of 
distribution systems was ordered by Sir Adam Beck's commission at a 
cost of about $13,000,000. 

Sir Adam states he wants to create a real monopoly and states he 
set to work to acguire existing corpora nane and companies. He states 
that to establish hydro in a municipality it reqnires a vote of the peo- 
ple to a by-law. 

Sir Adam Beck omitted to state how these by-laws were obtained. 

In the case of the largest hydro municipal consumer (the city of 
Toronto) a plebiscite of the people was taken on the question, “Are you 
in favor of electric power at cost?“ The result was a vote of 3 to 1 
in favor of “ power at cost.” This plebiscite was then EE a ge by act 
of the legislature as a money ns sal vote (for which e law states 
only property holders should vote), which enactment stated that this 
expression of opinion from every man entitled to vote for alderman, 
whether the voter owned property or not, was the same as if it had been 
properly voted on in the regular way, and the city officials were duly 
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authorized to spend the necessary money for an $8,000,000 distribution 
system and to give Sir Adam's commission the ag? Bo credit, allowing 
him to draw on it in whatever apuros he required for all time to come 
for transmission of power. gencration works, experimental work, labora- 
tory experiments, taking out or buying patents, manufacturing anythin, 
that is used electrically, whether apparatus or appliances, purchase o 
property of all kinds, and in fact everything the commission desires to 
use the money for time ad infinitum, without once asking the city for 
furtber approval. 

Sir Adam Beck states his estimates of cost are always conservative. 

The facts are his Chippewa development works were first estimated 
at $15,000,000, then, after the work was commenced, this was changed 
to $18,000,000, and later to $24,000,000. : 

Sir Adam Beck states that politics has not interfered with the Hydro 
8 but he does not say that the hydro has not interfered with 
politics. 

Tho facts are that with the credit of 200 of the principal munici- 
palities of Ontario in his hands to do what he likes with, the commis- 
sion is 4 — politically than any litical party in the Province. 
Both political parties ize this and do not therefore dare to call 
their souls their own when the chairman of the Hydro asks for further 
arbitrary power. At the least show of resistance Sir Adam gives the 
S. O. S. signal, and deputations, sometimes 3,000 to 4,000 strong, invade 
the seat of government and demand that the Hydro's desires satis- 
fied. So far the pressure has been su l, even to the extent of 
making the Government repudiate its agreements granted on the 
honor of the Crown. 

owe can Sore Lene dertake thi truction of 

e can not expend money or unde @ the construction an 
works without an order in council from the Government. x 

“We could not expend any money, borrow money, issue a bonds 
without an order in council. The commission is entirely under the con- 
trol of the Government.” 

The facts are that in law the above statements are correct. but in 
regardless of 


up to that time. 

No proper audit of the hydro accounts has ever been published, and 
it has been a matter of public controversy. The Government of On- 
tario has been unable to secure a proper statement of the operations 
or nditures. Such an audit has been ordered by the Parliament 
over 18 months ago, but has not been forthcoming. 

The abnormally low rates charged by the Hydro Commission for 
power are not to be taken as an evidence of value. 

The service rendered has been inferior, and on account of the long 
transmission and complicated operating conditions due to the large 
loads carried interruptions have been frequent and serious. 

Eight and ten hour interruptions have been more or less frequent, 
and Modine of — fact spars’ Score of ane [per are in no 
way on the commission frequently ppen at wer 
Bas been withdrawn entirely from a consumer, resulting in erat 
oss. 


The lost taxes, as stated above, would amount to at least $1,400,000 
annually, and when Sir Adam Beck stated, as he did. that he was 
effecting an annual plage San rates to consumers of $2,380,000, he made 
no calculation of these es - 

He also neglected to say that this saving was based on a compari- 
son with steam rates existing before the advent of hydraulic power. 
In Toronto the Toronto Electric Light Co. operated a steam plant, and 
n 1907 it purchased part of its power from the Toronto Niagara 
‘ower Co. and was about to reduce its rates to a fair hydraulic basis, 
but the city made its so-called agreement to go into the Hydro ring of 
N mrt and compete with power at cost”; the private company 
then decided to maintain its rates until compelled by competition to 
reduce them. 

These steam rates are what Sir Adam uses in his comparison. 

The Toronto Electric Light Co. had but 15.000 customers before the 
advent of the Hydro. It has now over 27,000 due to its superior serv- 
ices, and charges about 20 per cent higher rates than its competitor. 

Sir Adam Beck's whole statement is bristling with inaccuracies and 
it is of little use to pursue them further. 

The House Committee on Water Powers seemed anxious to find out 
the usual conditions of water-power grants in Canada. and Sir Adam 
was only able to speak of the Ontario agreements. These he quoted 
as being limited to a period of 40 years. 

He was probably referring to concessions in connection with wood- 
pulp grants. 

The Niagara agreements were probably the last power-(levelopment 
agreements granted by the Ontario government before the Hydroelectric 
Commission came on the scene and put a stop to private enterprise in 
water-power development. 

These Niagara agreements were for a term of 110 years, subject to a 
revision of rentais after the first 50-year period and every 30 years 
thereafter. 

The rentals average $25,000 penalty for the first 20,000 horsepower ; 
$7,500 annually for from 20,000 to 30,000 horsepower; and 50 cents 
per horsepower per year above 30.000 horsepower. 

So that a plant generating 100,000 horsepower would pay per annum: 


First 20,000 horsepower $25, 000 
20,000 to 30.000 horsepower. 500 
30.000 to 100,000 horsepowe: 85, 000 
100,000 horsepower for total of- 67, 500 


or an average of 673 cents per horsepower. 
In closing I would submit that the Hydroelectric Commission of 
Ontario so far has not realized its object; that is, to produce ample 
power in Ontario and to make it available for all the people of Ontario. 
It is true it bas had a measure of success, but when al! the facts of 
the case are considered it has fallen down badly. It undertook a large 
order, namely, to sappi all the people in Ontario (for it fs a provincial 
undertaking) with all the power they required. It acknowledges in this 
war crisis that it is over 100,000 horsepower short of what it could use 
without extending its present lines. 
It has effectually put a stop to the investment of private funds in 
wer or electrical development or traction development, especially 
nterurban lines, and has undoubtedly caused an acute shortage in the 
output of munitions from Ontario plants by the prohibition it placed 
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on the right of the Ontario Power Co. to construct its third pipe line 
at its Niagara plant in 1916, which it (the hydro) is now compelled to 
build in as a temporary measure and in a temporary way. 

The Hydro is able, through its political influence referred to above, to 
expend from $2,000,000 to $4,000,000 annually on a new power develop- 
ment that Sir Adam estimates will produce power in 1922. 

No other public work of size not connected with the war is allowed 
to proceed, as all available money is required for war purposes. 

I have written at some length and am inclosing under separate cover 
several documents which will be of interest to you if you have time 
during your vacation to examine them, 

Yours, very truly, Joun II. ROEMER. 

Mer. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. HAUGEN]. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, the proposed bill has been 
discussed in detail and at length. It is not my purpose to 
detain the committee. However, I desire to refer to one or 
two provisions in the bill. 

According to estimates we have somewhere near 60,000,000 
horsepower available for development. under this bill. The 
proposition is to turn it all over to a commission composed 
of three secretaries—the Secretary of War, the Secretary of 
the Interior, and the Secretary of Agriculture—that com- 
mission to be given the power to dispose of it as in its wisdom 
it may seem wise through the issue of licenses running for 
50 years, and so forth. The Federal Government is to be 
compensated to the extent of 10 or 15 cents per horsepower, 
or an amount sufficient to pay the administrative expenses, and 
the State service commissions are to fix the rate which the 
consumer shall pay. In this country we have State service 
commissions in a number of States fixing water-power rates. 
In Canada they have a municipal ownership operated under 
the Hydroelectric Power Commission of the Province of On- 
tario. In determining this all-inportant proposition it may 
be well to take into consideration the results of the experiment 
in Canada. 

If so, a brief review of Sir Adam Beck's statement relating 
to Canada’s experience may be of interest and value. In 
response to an invitation extended by the committee, Sir Adam 
Beck, chairman of the Hydroelectric Commission of Ontario, 
Canada, who has been identified with the Hydroelectric Power 
Commission since 1903, made a most interesting and instruc- 
tive statement before the committee. According to Sir Adam 
Beck, Canada has given much consideration to water-power de- 
velopment as a public project or a provincial project. Its first 
attention was given to it in 1900 by the board of trade of the 
city of Toronto, which in 1900 did apply to the legislature for 
power to undertake the development and transmission of power 
from Niagara Falls, Up to that time leases of rights had been 
‘granted by the Province to the three companies, the Canadian 
Niagara Power Co.. the „Electric Development Co., and the 
Ontario Power Co., to generate 100.000 horsepower, 125.000 
horsepower, and 185.000 horsepower, respectively, or a total of 
about 400.000 horsepower at Niagara Falls. The city of To- 
ronto, which has a population of about 500,000 people, made 
application to the legislature for authority to generate power. 
Its application was rejected and a lease was granted to the 
Electric Development Co. Though disappointed, two years 
later a large convention was called of municipalities in the 
couthwest part of the Province of Ontario; the Niagara district 
extended 250 miles west, 80 miles east. and 150 or 200 miles 
north. A commission was appointed to confer with the view 
of securing authority for the municipalities to undertake the 
development, distribution, and transmission of electricity as a 
municipal undertaking, also to generate. power unless power 
could be procured on favorable terms from the, three existing 
companies at Niagara Falls. An act was passed authorizing 
the municipalities to borrow money, to generate, transmit, and 
deliver power, and to appoint a commission of three to five 
members; a commission of four was appointed, and an expert 
electrical engineer, expert accountants, expert hydraulic and 
electric engineers were employed, and after 18 months a re- 
port was submitted, Which Sir Adam Beck says was a revela- 


tion to the people as to what could be done and what a great 


benefit it weuld be to the communities where power could be 
had practically at cost. As to cost Sir Adam Beck expressed 
himself in this language: 


Now, when I speak of cost, I speak of it as covering all charges that 
are applicable to a business interest, charges, sinking fund, charges 
capadle of discharging the whole Indebtedness in 30 years; that is “the 
whole of the investment made by the municipalities was to be retired 
by a charge included in the charge for power, the price of power 
delivered to the municipalities, Also a depreciation charge averaging 
5 per cent, which was to provide for renewals or for the general de- 
preciation of the system, the operating cost, the maintenance cost, and 
administration, 


The question of whether the water-power and natural re- 


sources of the country should pe developed for the good of the 
common people was made an issue. Though the proposition 


was characterized as radical, the party pledged to legislation 
making it possible for municipalities to undertake the develop- 
ment of power on their own account carried by a large majority 
and authority was granted to municipalities to acquire, by pur- 
chase or otherwise, and to hold shares in any incorporated 
company carrying on the business of developing, supplying, and 
transmitting electric power, to appropriate the lands, waters, 
water privileges or water power, powers or works, machinery 
and plants apportioned thereof of any person owning or operat- 
ing under lease or otherwise, which in the opinion of the com- 
mission should be purchased, acquired, leased, taken, appropri- 
ated, and developed or used by the commission for the purpose 
of the act, all subject to arbitration. Though that drastic 
power was granted, up to the present time every property and 
right acquired, including 86 different plants, has been acquired 
by negotiations, The commission now operates 12 systems, 
which has contracts with 225 municipalities; of those. about 30 
are townships. All the 12 systems are under one control, thus 
avoiding duplication of administration and operation, and thus 
getting the maximum of economy and efficiency. In Canada, as 
in every other country when new policies are suggested, opposi- 
tion generally develops, and too often when in the interest of 
the people in general. Notwithstanding the vigorous opposition, 
the construction of 12 municipalities was approved in 1906 by an 
enormous majority, some ten to one. From then on all kinds of 
obstacles were thrown in the way. 

As to the estimates, Sir Adam Beck stated: 

We were able, notwithstanding the provincia] treasurer was some- 
what convinced by the information that was placed on his table from 
those unfriendly to ns, that our first undertaking would cost $12,000,- 
000, we had estimated it would be under We built it at 
the contract price, and we were several hundred thousand dollars below 
the estimates that we submitted to the municipalities, This created 
confidence in the minds of the people and also the municipal authorities, 

The commission offered to buy the Toronto Electric Light Co. ; 
it offered to assume all bonded debt of the company and to pay 
$135 for the common stock, which amounted to five or six mil- 
lion dollars. ‘The company refused it and sold the plant to the 
McKenzie group, which controls the Niagara Power Co. Since 
then, of the 205 municipalities 56 privately owned distributing 
systems have been acquired. The Hydroelectric Power Commis- 
sion has purchased 28 privately owned distributing and generat- 
ing systems or stations. The commission began operation in 
the fall of 1910 by supplying 750 horsepower. 

They pay primary interest charges, practically all 4 per cent, 
some from 5 to 6 per cent; sinking fund of 1.8 per cent, which 
retires the debt in 80 years; pay all the line losses, depreciation 
charges, operation, administration, and so forth. 

The commission up to date has invested $53.000,000 in trans- 
mission, distribution, and generating system. The municipalities 
have invested $17,000,000, which makes a total investment of 
$70,000,000. The commission anticipates that by 1921 more than 
$100,000,000 will be invested in a hydroelectric power system in 
the Province of Ontario. Three hundred and ten thousand 
horsepower is being distributed and 750,000 horsepower will be 
available for the use of the people in the Province. As to the 
rate charged, Sir Adam Beck, chairman of the Hydroelectric 
Commission of Ontario, had this to say. I refer you to page 714, 
hearings, April 15, Part IIT: y 

The average price of power or cost of power delivered to 225 mu- 
nicipalities in the Province of Ontario is under $18 a horsepower. We 
have made reductions annually. We were obliged to make reductions 
because the excess surplus earnings of the municipalities were such 
that if we had continued the rates that were originally established, 
based on one-half the cost that they were buying or securing power for 
previous to our coming into the field, we would have had such a large 


surplus that the whole debt of the municipality would have been wiped 
out in 10 or 15 years. 


On page 716, Sir Adam Beck had this to say: 


We transmit power, as I said, over these various districts as far as 
250 miles, we have between five and six thousand miles of double trans- 
mission lines, We have competition in the cities of Hamilton, Toronto, 
Ottawa, and Windsor, where the Edison Co., of Detroit, are doing busl- 
ness, may say that we have bought out the Edison Co. in the Essex 
district, opposite Detroit. Our totai market there at the present time 
Is only five or six thousand horsepower. We are able to sell power to 
the citizens of Windsor, which has only 25,000 population, immediately 
opposite Detroit, where they have over half a million population, at 40 


per cent lower rates than they are receiving in the city of Detroit. And 
we are meeting all our obligations. In Toronto we are selling 5 5 5 
rom the 


one-hglf the 58 have in the city of Buffalo, 20 miles 
Falls; Toronto is miles from the Falls. 

We have small towns, such as Galt, 89 miles, St. Thomas, 120 miles, 
from Niagara Falls, where the rates are just one-half the rates that 
the company in Buffalo is charging for its light and power. 

Buffalo prices were fixed by your public-service commission, and 1 
think they were reduced by 20 or 25 per cent a year or so ago, but 
they are still twice as high as the average price we are supplying 200 
municipalities. I am not saying this with any reflection on 8 
Their capital investment may be enormously larger and interest charges 
may be higher, and the stock, of course, has to be taken care of. 

The CiarmMan. We want the facts whether they reflect on anyore or 
not. 
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Sir Apam Beck. They are facts: we have a pretty big organization 
watching us, not only in Canada but in the United States. And per- 
haps some of you had a copy of that issue, An Yi, agra experiment,” 
that was liberally distribuled by the thousand in Canada and the 
United States. 

We are going on increasing our developments, and by 1921 we will 
have increased our plants to, I hope, 750,000 horsepower; we began 
with 750 horsepower seven years ago. 


On page 711 Sir Adam Beck had this to say of the Ontario 
Power Co., which was acquired last August: 


Negotiations were entered into, and the Hydroelectric Power Com- 
mission acquired the plant and took possession after about a year’s 
negotiation. This is the company that has a contract with the com- 

ssion for 100,000 horsepower. 

The remaining 60,000 is under contract to the Niagara-Lockport 
Co. We assumed the whole of the bonded indebtedness of the com- 
pany, amounting to about $15,000,000. We acquired the common stock 
of the company and paid them $8,000.000 in 40-year Hydroelectric 
Power Commission 4 per cent bends, guaranteed by the Province of 
Ontario, a transformer station, and a short system of lines in the 
immediate vicinity of the plant itself; we reduced the cost of opera- 
tion by over $40,000 a year; we have two firm contracts, one with 
the municipalities and one with the Niagara-Lockport Co., expiring 
in 1950; our revenue be sufficient to maintain the plant to the 
highest point of efficiency, provide for renewals and depreciation 
charges and operation; we will have sufficient revenue to retire the 
whole of the debt in 25 years—that is, instead of the Ontario Power 
Co. owning this plant, we will, in 25 years, out of the reserves that 
we are setting aside, pay off the whole of our indebtedness and own 
the plant, free of debt. in 25 years from last August. 

e CHAIMmMAN. Without increasing the cost to the consumer? 

Sir Anam Beck. Yes. 

Speaking of the benefits accrued, Sir Adam Beck had this 
to say: 

You may Hke to know what benefit has accrued to the country 
on account of al! this expenditure. We have reduced by five or 
six million tons per annum the consumption of bituminous coal in 
the Province of Ontario. We have reduced the freight haul on all this 
con (the use of cars to haul the coal), and the obnoxious smoke that 
is crented by the use of coal for manufacturing pu in towns 
and villages. Electric power has been made available to every com- 
munity, small or large, from a township to the largest city prepared 
to make a contract with the commission and assume the liability that 
accrues on account of such an undertaking. There is no discrimina- 
tion, The small user buys electricity at the same po as the large 
user. There is a standard rate in eve community, which applies 
whether you use 10 ho wer or 10, horsepower. In the case 
of do e users, the small consumer buys it for less than the large 
user. There is no such thing as a flat rate to any consumer. When 
we took over t companies, we found that there were some indi- 
viduals in a community that got a very much lower rate for power 
than others. We found that the large user got power at a low price 
and the small user had to pay four or more times as much as the large 
user paid. We wanted to encourage the wagon maker, the blacksmith, 
the industry that might use a small amount of power, so we fixed 
an equitable, fair, and just rate for all users. In case of the domestic 
users we make a service charge. A house with 1,000 square feet 
floor space pays 30 cents per month for service, whether they use light 
and power or not. larger house with 3, square feet pays 90 
cents. The smal! householder with 1,000 square fect had all the 
privileges and right to use electricity for 30 cents a month for 
which the larger house paid 90 cents. He had the farther privil 
that when he ex 30 kilowatt hours his rate is 1 cent, as in the 
ease of the city of London, 125 miles from Niagara Falls. We pay 
2 cents for the first 30 kilowatt hours used for domestic purposes. 
In excess of that it is 1 cent per kilowatt hour up to 60, and then 
we pay half a cent a kilowatt hour for cooking, the heating of water, 
fans, vacuum cleaners, irons, and so on. t any rate, the small 
householder. a working man, who lives in a small house, secures elec- 
tricity at the same rate that I do, his service charge is lower, and he 
secures a reduction in the rate before I do, as I must use 90 kilowatts 
before I get a 1-cent-a-kilowatt-hour rate, and I must use 180 kilowatt 
hours before I receive a half-cent rate per kilowatt hour. 


On page 715 Sir Adam Beck has this to say: 


The saving to the users of electriclty—that is, the rates in existence 
in 1912 and the rates in existence in 1916—for household purposes 
alone was $2,380,000 per annum. That is the saving to the house- 
holders in the various municipalities. The total accumulated surplus 
to the eredit of the municipalities and the commission in 1917 is over 
$6,000, . The surplus is all reinvested in the plants—none of the 
money can be taken out of tie various systems. Take the city of Lon- 
don last year: After paying interest and sinking fund and maintainin 
the plant, keeping it all in first-class operating condition, up to origin: 

. Standard, had a surplus on an investment of $750.000 of $76.000 appli- 
cable to depreciation or renewal account. The plant value, because of 
the reserves being reinvested in extensions and improvements in the 
plant, is $1,200,000. 

‘ou see they have the earning power of a million and a quarter— 


ch they do not pay any interest charges, only maintenance, opera- 
5 lation 4 king fund pays the bonds that 
n free 


amounts to $4,500,000 in six years. 
course, have only been in operation a year or two. The nef surplus is 
81.500, That is after writing off 5 per cent for depreciation. he 
copmixsion’s reserve and surplus is $1,600,000, The total reserve sur- 

} us of the municipalities and the commission is $7,670,000 on a total 
nvestment of some $70,000,000, 

As to the cost, on page 703, Sir Adam has this to say: 

The operating cost is from 50 cents to $1 per horsepower, while the 
fixed charge on the capital invested, interest, sinking fund, and renewal 
found or depreciation is from six to eight dollars per horsepower, so 
you see how small an amount of the cost of power constitutes labor or 
operating power. 


ee SS... 


As to cost, Sir Adam Beck says: 

Now, when I speak of cost I spenk of it as covering all charges that 
are applicable to a business—interest charges, sinking- fund charges, 
capable of 1 whole of the indebtedness in 30 years. That 
is, the whole of the investment made by the municipalities was to be 
retired by a charge included in the charge for power—the price of 
power delivered to the municipalities. Also a depreciation charge aver- 
aging 5 per cent, which was to provide for renewals or for the general 
depreciation of the system, the operating costs, the maintenance cost, 
and administration. 

In hydroelectric development the operating cost is from 50 cents to 
$1 per horsepower, while the fixed charges on the enpital invested, in- 
terest, sinking fund, and renewal funds, or depreciation is from $6 
to $8 per horsepower, So you see how small an amount of the cost of 
power constitutes labor or operating cost. 

Gentlemen, I suggest before passing this bill a careful read- 
ing and consideration of Sir Adam Beck's statement to the com- 
mittee. If you do, I believe that but one conclusion can be 
reached, and that is that under this bill we are turning over to 
a number of bonding companies and exploiters resources which 
in the light of experience and according to rates fixed in the 
past by State service commissions, who are to continue the fix- 
ing of rates, will net the exploiters at least $1,000,000,000 a 
year in excess of a reasenable return upon their investments 
and the return of their capital several times over during the 
term of the license to be granted. 7 

According to Sir Adam Beck’s statement, under municipal 
ownership and under proper regulations and profits the con- 
sumer would pay from $9 to $18 per horsepower. Not only 
would the consumer have had the use of the power at one-half 
the cost likely under this bill, but every dollar invested, together 
with liberal profits and interest on the investment, would be 
returned to the investor. Under the proposed plan, if the State 
service commission continues as it has in the past, it will permit 
excessive charges and exorbitant profits, the consumer will pay 
twice the rate per horsepower, the promoter, the investor, the 
licensee will collect twice the rate sufficient to pay a liberal 
profit and a reasonable rate of interest on his investment of 
every nature, including operating expenses, and an amount 
equal to his investment every few years; besides, if 60,000,000 
horsepower is developed an annual rake-off of at least a billion 
dollars, and when I say a billion dollars that, of course, is a 
most conservative estimate—an excess charge of $17 per horse- 
power on 60,000,000 horsepower would make up the billion. The 
chairman called attention to consumers paying $110 per horse- 
power, which is probably close to $100 in excess of a reasonable 
cost. At any rate, it is safe to say that if rates are to be fixed 
by commissions, as proposed, the annual excess cost to the con- 
sumer and the excess profit to the licensee would be at least a 
billion dollars a year. At the rate we are spending money a 
billion dollars a year, more or less, may not be of much conse- 
quence, but there may be a time coming when a billion-dollar 
income or saving aunually may come in handy. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from Iowa yield to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman has just referred to the 
comparative prices charged for electric power in Detroit, on the 
American side, and Windsor, on the Canadian side, and at 
Buffalo, on the American side, and 200 municipalities in Canada. 
Will the gentleman advise the committee whether the power 
that is charged for on the American side, in Buffalo and in 
Detroit, is hydroelectric power or whether it is generated from 
steam? i 

Mr. HAUGEN. It is hydroelectric power. 

Mr. FERRIS. All generated at the same place. 

Mr. HAUGEN. All generated at the same place and from the 
same source. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As far as Detroit is concerned, I think the 
gentleman is in error, because there, I know, the Edison Co. 
manufactures its power, which supplies, Jargely, Detroit, from 
steam. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I am quoting Sir Adam Beck, who is the 
chairman of the Hydroelectric Power Commission of the Prov- 
ince of Ontario, and who, I believe, knows more about hydro- 
electric power and the operation of it than any other man living. 

Mr. FERRIS. The gentleman is entirely right as to Buffalo. 

Mr. STAFFORD. My question was not only as to Buffalo, of 
which condition I am not acquainted, but as to Detroit, of which 
I have some acquaintance. 

Mr. FERRIS. I answered as to Buffalo, because I was up 
there with an inspection committee a couple of years ago, 

Mr. DOREMUS, If the gentleman will pardon me, accord- 
ing to the testimony of Sir Adam Beck, in many municipalities 
of Canada domestic consumers of light are getting it from the 
various cities at from 2 to 3 cents per kilowatt hour. 

Mr. SIMS. The average is one and a quarter cents to do- 
mestic consumers throughout all of Canada. 


1918. 


Mr. STAFFORD. I am aware of this fact, which may be 
disclosed by the hearings, that the power generated by the 
hydroelectic power of Canada, where the charges are under the 
supervision of Sir Adam Beck, has been more than utilized, 
so that manufacturing plants in Ontario and otherwheres in 
Canada to-day can not acquire any additional power for manu- 
facturing purposes. The Hydroelectric Co. there, however, is 
preparing to install additional machinery at Niagara Falls so 
as to accommodate the growing demand for power in lower 
Ontario. 

Mr. DOREMUS. And it may be also interesting to know 
that this very nominal charge is sufficient to amortize the debt 
at the end of 30 years. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Sir Adam Beck's statement was this: That 
the operating cost was from 50 cents to $1 per horsepower and 
the fixed charge on the capital invested, sinking fund, inter- 
est, and renewal or depreciation is from $6 to $8 a horsepower. 
The average charge in Canada in 200 municipalities is less than 
$18 per horsepower. The charge on our side is twice that 
charged in Canada. I suggest a careful reading of Sir Adam 
Beck's statement. If you will give it a careful study you will 
find that there is only one conclusion to be reached, and that 
is that we are turning over Uncle Sam’s most valuable re- 
sources without compensation; and the result will be this: 
That the consumer will pay twice the price he would pay under 
the Canadian policy. Under it or under proper legislation the 
consumer will have the use of the power at half the price. 

The money will be returned to the Government or the 
investor with a liberal profit, with a reasonable rate of interest, 
and the property will belong to the Government or the munici- 
pality after a certain number of years, On the other hand, if 
this bill is passed and if the State service commissions con- 
tinue as they have in the past, the consumer will pay twice 
as much and the investor will have his investment returned to 
him every few years besides. He will be able to reap a profit 
of at least a billion dollars a year, while all the Government 
will receive will be the administrative expenses. 

This, I believe, is sufficient to prove that rates to be fixed 
by the commission and the State service commission will be 
largely in excess of cost and liberal profits to the developer. 
There is no way of estimating the amount, but judging from 
what is being done it is safe to say from $9 to $50 per horse- 
power. Some have estimated it at $33 to $42 per horsepower. 
For the sake of argument, we will say half of that amount; if 
so, and if 60,000,000 horsepower is developed, they have an 
annual rake-off of over $2,000,000,000 a year. 

With the experience we have had in Government ownership and 
operation regulations, with the increased cost in transportation 
under Government control, which resulted in an additional 
$900,000,000 burden pinned onto the American people an- 
nually, the expense of postal systems, the high cost of Gov- 
ernment printing—in fact, the high cost of everything which 
the Government undertakes—one naturally hesitates In even 
referring to, much less suggesting, Government ownership or 
operation. Be that as it may, the fact that Government owner- 
ship or operation has proven a failure in our country and the 
fact that it most likely will prove a failure, the mixing of 
politics and business generally spells ruin, and as polities is 
bound to mix with Government business there seems to be 
no prospect for a successful Government ownership and opera- 
tion here; but that is no reason for giving away our most 
valuable resources, in many instances to be exploited by greedy 
financiers, or the so-called high financiers, at the expense of 
the American people. But the contention is that unless we pass 
this bill there will be no hydroelectric-power development. 

If one is to give it all away and if, as stated by the chairman, 
that the high rate charged by steam generating and other plants 
will necessarily have to be the rate charged for hydroelectric 
power then there is nothing to be gained by the consumer, the 
. Government, or anybody except the licensee. Another conten- 
tion is that the Government has no property rights. If the Gov- 
ernment has no property rights, or no right to charge for the 
power, it has no right to charge as provided in section 10, page 
37, subdivision D, which provides as follows: 

The licensees shall pay to the United States a reasonable annual 
charge in an amount to be fixed by the commission. 

Nor has it a right to charge as was suggested in the adminis- 
tration bill, the minimum charge of 10 cents per horsepower, 
which amount, I take it, reflects on the judgment of the three 
Secretaries who prepared the bill and who are to be given power 
to fix rates, a rate which in all probability will be the rate fixed 
by the commission, That rate is, of course, absurd, and instead 
of providing for any such absurd rate, the committee, to avoid 
it appearing ridiculous in the matter, struck out the 10 cents 
and reported the bill in its present form. I take it that all will 
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agree that rather than make a charge of 10 cents for à con- 
cession worth from $10 to $50, the Government had better give 
it all. If the policy adopted by Canada or that by Govern- 
ment ownership or operation is not adopted, we should provide 
in this bill first for reasonable charges to be paid by the con- 
sumer—a charge that would insure a liberal profit to the inves- 
tor and to amortize the project in 20 to 50 years, and that when 
every dollar expended, together with a liberal return of the 
investment, has been earned or paid to the licensee, the licensee 
shall then turn the property over to the Government. The 
Government can then operate it, lease it, or turn it over to the 
municipalities. If the Government needs the revenue it can 
make a reasonable charge; if not, its use can be turned over 
for the benefit of the people in general. If so, subdivision 
D, section 10, page 36, should be amended. The amortization 
reserve referred to should be made compulsory. There should 
be no ifs and ands about it. We should provide for recapture 
for amortization reserve pure and simple, and when once the 
improvement of the plant has been amortized or paid for it 
should be returned to the Government, its owner. The bill and 
the license should provide for a fixed annual charge for the use 
of the water power sufficient to pay all Government expenses and 
to amortize the project in an estimated period of years. 

The annual rent should either be credited to the Government 
or be applied as part payment for the improvements or the in- 
vestment made by the licensee, or be paid into the Treasury and 
set aside for the purchase of the licensee’s property at the expi- 
ration of the license, and when the amounts paid equal every 
dollar invested, including interest and a liberal profit on the in- 
vestment, or, in other words, when every legitimate and proper 
claim has been fully paid, the licensee should return to the Gov- 
ernment its property, the water power and improvements paid 
for as earned by the use of the Government property, and release 
all his claims, the same as in the case of a farmer borrowing 
money from the Federal loan bank, who gives his mortgage and 
pledges his farm as security for the loan. He pays interest and 
part of the principal annually, or he pays it all at maturity, and 
when his debt is fully paid the mortgage is canceled, and his farm 
is returned to him free of incumbrance, So in this instance 
the licensee pledges his improvements or investment as security 
for the use of the water power and Government property, and 
when his indebtedness to the Government for rent is equivalent 
to his claim his claim is exhausted, and the property should be 
turned over to the Government; if not, he should be made to 
do s0. 

Under such an agreement the bondholders and investors, for 
whom there is so much anxiety, need have no fear of losing a 
dollar so far as the Government is concerned. They will have in 
their possession not only their own property as security but the 
Government property as well, until they are fully reimbursed, 
and nobody can dispossess them of the premises until every 
claim which they may have has been fully satisfied. Certainly, 
when every claim has been fully satisfied they should be willing 
to give up the property, same as the mortgagee who releases 
his claim after the mortgage has been fully paid and satisfied; 
if not willing, they should be made to give it up. In that re- 
spect the recapture and amortization provision should be written 
so plainly that he who runs may read. Our experience in that 
respect has been most deplorable; only a few years ago we paid 
railroad companies millions to vacate Government property here 
in the District, to which the railroads had no legal or moral 
claim. Another striking example is that of the Government leas- 
ing the land on which the property of the Washington Market 
Co. is located. According to the committee's report (No. 558, 
65th Cong., May 1, 1918) accompanying H. R. 10893, a bill to 
repeal an annual 99-year lease granted and made to the com- 
pany by act of Congress. According to the report the title to the 
land upon which the market building stands has been in the 
United States since the location of the Federal city in 1802. 

Prior to the granting of the lease the site was occupied by 
the municipal market building under the control of the city 
government. Stalls were leased. The receipts, after paying 
expenses for some years previous to May 20, 1870, the net earn- 
ings of the Municipal Market Co. amounted to about $14.000 
annually. The annual rental fixed in the lease was $25,000, 
which was in 1873, three years later, reduced to $7,500 a year 
by the Legislative Assembly of the District. The committee's 
report calls attention to a funded debt of approximately 
$22,000,000 which was imposed upon the District of Columbia, 
a very large part of which was incurred for improvements 
which became valueless in a few years, such as defective street 
improvements. On page 3 of the report it is stated that the 
District of Columbia and the United States have contributed 
approximately $25,000,000 to pay debts and interest, for which 
the District of Columbia received little benefit and the United 
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States none whatever. For more than 20 years the United 
States and District of Columbia hired as an armory portions 
of the second and third floors of the building of the Washington 
Market Co. at a rental of $8,000—$500 a year more than the 
entire ground rent paid by the company—and is now paying 
$14 a year for a portion of the second floor of the building, 
er $7,000 a year more than the entire ground rent. The charter 
provides that after a lapse of 30 years from 1870 the lease may 
be canceled by paying the market company the value of the 
building on the site. The rent paid by the company is esti- 
mated to be only six-tenths of 1 per cent of the value of the 
land. The Government is now paying exorbitant rents, in 
some Instances from one to three dollars per square foot, for 
office space. New buildings covering blocks have been erected ; 
many more are needed. Numerous efforts have been made to 
terminate the lease and to appropriate it for Government use. 
Notwithstanding that, there seems to be no prospect of Con- 
gress asserting its rights in that direction. Numerous other 
instances might be referred to. 

When we consider the number of deals put over, one wonders 
how it happens that these valuable resources were not discov- 
ered and appropriated before. Think of it, A billion or two 
annual excess profit dangling in the air all these years unap- 
propriated. Several attempts have been made to have them 
appropriated, but so far without success. Why turn it all over 
now, I know not, except upon the claim as a war proposition, 
which, of course, falls to the ground when confronted with the 
fact that neither money, material, nor labor can be had to 
develop hydroelectric power. Even if money, material, or labor 
can be had. the cost would be so enormous that no prudent 
concern would undertake it at this time. 

Only a few years ago several enterprising gentlemen under- 
took to gobble up a few sections of Government coal lands. 
That scheme was, of course, only a drop in the bucket as com- 
pared with this. An investigation was ordered, and, fortunate 
for the country, the Government is still hanging onto some of 
its coal lands. If we shall in one little bill, in one stroke, part 
with all these valuable resources without compensation, without 
so much as “thank you,” if so important and wise, to accommo- 
date these enterprising people, who, with their attorneys, have 
been knocking at the doors of Congress all these years, why 
not include the coal, minerals, and forests, and the job will be 
complete. Uncle Sam's resources will then be exhausted and 
future Congresses will not need to be concerned about conserving 
his resources; it can then devote all its time to taxation and pro- 
viding soft berths in the public crib for worthy and deserving 
applicants. In my opinion, that is not the wise course to pursue. 
When this war is over we shall have interest to pay, probably 
many billion dollars—no one knows—taxation and bond issues 
also have a limit, and it may be that a billion or two of revenue 
from this source annually might be desired. Many seem to 
think that this war is going to be expensive; all agree that if it 
runs along a year or more we shall appropriate at least fifty 
or a hundred billion dollars. This bill, these resources, can be 
made to pay every cent of it. Before parting with it would it 
not be well to ascertain our national future need and to bear 
in mind that a billion or two is not so easily picked up annually. 
In amount it is equivalent to the cost of all the wheat made into 
flour and sold for consumption in the United States this year 
at the price of $2.40 per bushel, the price finally fixed in the 
Agricultural bill, and over which there has been so much con- 
tention. One billion dollars a year for 50 years is approxi- 
mately four times the estimated value of all the land in the 
United States in the year 1900 and two and one-half times the 
value of all farm property in the same year; almost ten times 
the individual deposits in 1,606 loan and trust companies in 
1916; twelve times the individual deposits in 15,450 State banks; 
five times the individual deposits in 7,589 national banks; and 
approximately two and a half times the total individual deposits 
in all our National, State, private, savings banks, and loan and 
trust companies for 1916. Fifty billion dollars is one and a half 
times the total production of gold and silver in the world since 
the discovery of America, and more than eleven times the total 
money in the Treasury and in circulation in the United States in 
1916. Gentlemen, to me it seems that a concession running for 
50 years, valued at more than a billion dollars a year, should not 
be granted, especially at this time, without compensation, except 
to pay administrative expenses. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not care to take up any more time 
at this time. [Applause.] 4 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Idaho IMr. FRENCH]. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Idaho is recognized 
for 15 minutes. 
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Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I do not know that I shal) use 
all the time, and I would like at this time to ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp on this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Idaho asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the water- 
power bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I make the same request. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa makes the same 
request. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, we are all interested in water- 
power legislation. The country is interested in it. And brush- 
ing aside a lot of camouflage and a lot of considerations that 
are important and yet are minor in character, the essential 
thing that demands our thought is to so frame the bill under 
consideration that private or corporate interests may not tie 
up perpetually the water power of the country and make for 
their own benefit a gigantic monopoly to which the people will 
pay tribute. 

Private interests have tried for years to induce Congress to 
pass a law under which perpetual grants could be made by the 
Government, or to have the Government remove all strictures so 
that they could apply to the States for perpetual grants. The 
Congress has steadfastly refused to meet the terms demanded. 
Failing in their demands, corporate interests have tried to 
obtain the most favorable terms possible for themselves and the 
most difficult pessible for water-power development by States 
and municipalities. They have urged for themselves long 
leases; they have urged in the name of legislation that would not 
“frighten capital” such conditions as would make difficult or 
impossible bars for municipalities to meet; they have not failed 
to notice a very general demand for municipal development, 
and they have stood for legislation touching the recovery or 
reeapture of a power project that private capital might develop 
that would be so extreme as to make the recapture quite out of 
the question. In a multitude of other ways those who have 
stood for private development of the electric energy in our coun- 
try by means of water power have tried to impose impossible 
conditions that would discourage the taking over of projects 
already developed. 

Now, I am not blind to the fact that in many sections of our 
country the sentiment is pronounced in favor of development 
of water power by private interests, the sections apparently 
feeling that through Federal or State control the people will 
be abundantly protected. However, for my part I am not so 
sanguine, and I shall indicate in my remarks the reasons why 
I am not. 

I personally believe that municipal development of water- 
power systems of our country will mean for the greatest inter- 
est of our people, and I want to see the bill we are considering 
so shaped that if there must be private development of water 
power in some places, there may also be ample opportunity for 
municipal development of hydroelectric energy wherever the 
people may be willing to assume that responsibility, just as 
they have already assumed the responsibility of maintaining 
their schools, building their ronds, and engaging in many other 
activities that are commonly felt can be better managed by 
the people acting as a group rather than by private interests. 
I was one of the Members of Congress four years ago who op- 
posed the Shields water-power bill. I am opposed to the water- 
power bill that has come over to the House from the Seuate, 
and I congratulate the special committee of the House on frum- 
ing a substitute bill that is incomparably better than the propo- 
sition that was handed to them when they began their delibera- 
tions upon the question. 

I am going to propose a series of amendments, however, to 
the House bill, looking to the end that still greater opportunity 
may be given for municipal development of hydroelectric energy ; 
and while my remarks now will in part pertain to the amend- 
ments that I shall propose, I shall discuss them more fully 
under the five-minute rule, and shall now call attention to a 
few outstanding matters connected with this whole problem. 


OUTSTANDING REASONS WHY SOMETHING MUST BE DONE, 


Few bills, aside from those immediately pertaining to the 
war, have been before the Congress in recent years that were of 
such tremendous interest to the people of our country and the 
people who will make up the citizenship of this country in the 
years to come as the water-power measure that we are now 
considering. This question is of tremendous importance for 
several reasons. 

In the first place, it is of tremendous importance because 
there is a constantly increasing demand for power in industry. 
for heat to be generated by some means, for light to be used in 
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business and in private homes, and for the multitude of uses 
that hardly can be classified as industrial and yet are of vital 
importance -to the individual families throughout the land. 

The fuel supply of the world must necessarily grow smaller 
day by day. Our coal can not last forever. We are already 
talking of the time when the coal supply of the world will be 
eliminated. Our oil and gas supplies can not last forever. We 
are using them to-day in prodigal manner, and yet we have 
been told that we have reached the apex, or well-nigh the apex, 
of oil and gas production in our country, and it will not be 
long before the annual supply of coal and oil and gas will 
probably be considerably less than in years preceding. 

In a well-written article in the Railway Review for August 
our attention is again called to the increase in price of coal, and 
the authority points out that while the immediate cause for this 
increase in price is due to the war the diminution of labor both 
in the mines and in connection with transportation agencies and 
the necessity for transportation agencies to be used in large 
extent for other things besides coal, there must be a swinging 
back of the price of coal when the war shall be over, and yet, he 
says, that in all likelihood the price of coal will never approach 
to within about 30 or 40 per cent of the prices that prevailed 
before we engaged in the war. 

Not long ago the fuel question was in large part met by the 
timber supply of our country. More and more this supply is 
being exhausted until to-day in all of our larger cities wood does 
not enter largely as a fuel factor. 

The available water power in the United States is estimated 
at more than 60,000,000 horsepower by the Geological Survey 
without resorting to storage facilities. However, by resorting to 
storage facilities there appears to be practically a maximum stor- 
age of close to 200,000,000 horsepower. At present some six or 
seven million horsepower has been developed. 

Herbert Knox Smith, in his report upon the water-power 
development of the United States a few years ago, indicated that 
for every horsepower developed hydroelectrically there was a 
saving of 53 tons of coal. Upon the basis then of more than 
6,000,000 horsepower used in the United States there is a saving 
of 35,000,000 tons of coal every year. 

You can figure for yourself the millions of dollars that would 
be saved by translating the tons of coal into its selling price. 

Consider then the development of 60,000,000 horsepower hydro- 
electrically and you have a net saving of 330,000,000 tons of coal 
annually, which at the present prices would aggregate more than 
the entire cost, in normal conditions, of administering the af- 
fairs of our country. 

In an article by E. A. Palmer in a recent Railway Review he 
points out in graphic manner tendencies in electrification of the 
railway system of the United States. He says there are 260,000 
miles of railroads in our country and that on this entire dis- 
tance more than 66,000 steam locomotives are hauling the prod- 
ucts and passengers from place to place. 

He points out that operation by electric motive power has 
hardly scratched the surface of possibilities of electric use in 
the railway world. 

Mr. Palmer says that the horsepower that may be utilized 
on electrified railroads is almost without limit. He points out 
the conspicuous example of the electrification of the Elkhorn 
grade of the Norfolk & Western Railway. He points out that in 
1906 the traffic amounted to 289,000,000 ton-miles, while 10 
years later, or the first year after electrification, in 1916, the 
trafic amounted to 593,000,000 ton-miles, or an increase of 110 
per cent, resulting in only 10 per cent increase in transportation 


expenses, 

He points out that on the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad 100 electric locomotives are handling passenger, freight, 
and yard business on approximately 600 miles of tracks, which 
includes some of the busiest four-track railroads in the world. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad during the last 18 years has been 
extending electrification of its lines. The Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railroad is now handling by electric locomotives the 
440 miles on the Rocky Mountain & Missoula division and is 
electrifying the 211 miles embraced within the Cascade division. 
The power generated on the Rocky Mountain & Missoula divi- 
sion is from water, and annually the utilization of water power 
for the motive energy of this division alone of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul upon present tonnage will save not less 
than 200,000 tons of coal and 425,000 barrels of fuel oil. Mr. 
Palmer translates this tremendous saving of energy in this 
language: 

ressed in popular terms, the Rocky Mountain division will save 


Ex 
sufficient fuel year to supply 90 transports of 13,000 tons displa 
ment bearing troops and munitions from the United States to France aaa 


What then shall wo say of the saving in fuel of all kinds 
in the electrification of many thousands of miles of railways 


within our country? What shall we say of the application of 
hydroelectric power in running our factories, in lighting our 
cities, in the operation of the machinery of our mines? And 
we must remember that in large part even the electric power 
that is now being utilized for all these purposes is being gener- 
ated by steam that is produced by coal or fuel oil. 

The development then of hydroelectric energy means the con- 
servation of fuel of all kinds. It means thereby the extension 
of use of fuel into the indefinite future, and it means the oppor- 
tunity to use fuel in the places where it can be used to better 
advantage than can electric energy. 

In connection with this thought it must be borne in mind that 
in the utilization of water powers of our country in the de- 
velopment of hydroelectric energy we are not exhausting or 
diminishing the source of supply. The common sources of energy 
that I have indicated—timber, coal, fuel oils, and gas—are ex- 
hausted by use; not so with hydroelectric energy. Here is a 
power that is developed from the water of our streams which 
if not used flows on to the ocean, having contributed nothing 
of energy that is potentially within it. 

In 100 years from now, though using hydroelectric power all 
that time, and using all we will be able to develop, there will 
exist the same capacity for producing hydroelectric energy that 
exists to-day. In fact, in all probability the natural opportuni- 
ties for the development of hydroelectric energy in 100 years 
from now will be greater than they are to-day, for the reason 
that with the extension of agriculture, with the cultivation of 
our lands, with the widening of zones in semiarid regions that 
are productive under irrigation and the growing of forage, of 
timber, of other kinds of plant life, we create the very condi- 
tions that retard and hold back the flow of streams and, in 
fact, in some places increase the potentiality to such an extent 
that we may say that in all probability in the very use and 
development of the water power of our country it will be an- 
other case where “giving is a gaining,” and the children of 
other years will have even more, notwithstanding our greatest 
use, than if we had not used at all. 

Now, if it is important to consider the development of the 
hydroelectric energy in our country, there are several questions 
that are vital in connection with the same. A very cursory ex- 
amination of the matter reveals the fact that, for the most part, 
the hydroelectric power that is used in our country to-day is 
concentrated within and under the control of a very limited 
number of large concerns. More than that, the very nature 
of the business seems to be such that unless the Government 
shall take a hand in the question there must be a still greater 
concentration of control and ownership of the hydroelectric 
business. This is a class of business that must be engaged in 
on more than a minute scale. If the electric-power company 
in your city charges extortionate rates, a new company can 
not very satisfactorily be organized, enter the business with 
limited capital, and proceed to compete with the older and prob- 
ably large institution already in existence. The earlier institu- 
tion in all probability will have the most available source for 
the development of hydroelectric power; in all probability the 
second company to enter the field would need to expend vastly 
more in the development of plant than the company already in 
existence, and the very conditions surrounding this industry 
keep out competition. The fact that the plant for the develop- 
ment of the water power must depend upon rivers and streams, 
reservoir sites, waterfalls, and other natural agencies that can 
not be placed at will by people, however interested, means that 
the hydroelectrie business tends to become a monopoly. As the 
people of the country are vitally interested in the question, and 
as prices to the consumer can not meet the ordinary laws of 
competition, we must consider the question of the people’s in- 
terests from the standpoint either of Government ownership— 
and by Government I mean Government either of Nation, the 
State, or the municipality—or we must handle this business, 
which is essentially a public-service business, by means of defi- 
nitely constituted commissions, whose province will be to fix 
the rates that will be charged for the service rendered. 

As I shall indicate later, I do not believe this latter will 
prove satisfactory, and, as I shall point out, municipal plants 
are rendering the same service for less cost to the people than 
are private concerns. 


SHALL WE ENCOURAGE MUNICIPAL DEVELOPMENT? 


Shall we encourage municipal development of lydroelectric 
energy? So far as I am personally concerned I have no hesita- 
tion in answering affirmatively, and I shall tell you why. 

Reviewing the history of our country from the beginning from 
the standpoint of municipalities’ or States’ participation in 
affairs that might be done by the private individual, it is in- 
teresting to note the line of cleavage that at an carly date began 
to assert itself. 
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There never was a time in the history of our country or in 
colonial history when the question of taxation was not handled 
by the State or some municipality under the State—contrasting 
markedly with the condition that existed in the Roman Empire 
2,000 years ago when the franchise or right to ralse taxes in a 
certain province would be sold to some individual or group of 
individuals who were supposed to have ability to meet their 
obligation to the State and who in turn would collect the taxes 
from the people. Something of this same system has been em- 
ployed in other countries in later times, but, as I said, in the 
United States and in the Colonies prior to their organization into 
our Federal Government we had gotten by that stage, and the 
State or some municipality thereunder has uniformly exercised 
this function of government. 

With regard to road building, it was somewhat different in 
our own country. While road building from the very earliest 
days was, in large part, a community matter, a county, or State 
matter, and even 100 years ago a matter for the Federal Govern- 
ment, yet there were many roads built and maintained by pri- 
vate owners, and the people generally were compelled to pay 
tribute in the way of tolls to the owners of these roads. I have 
driven by the old toll stations in Pennsylvania, in Massachusetts, 
and elsewhere. I recall even that in so new a State as Idaho 
there were toll roads, certain highways were maintained by 
means of the private franchise granted to the individual, the 
grantee maintaining the road and recouping himself by charg- 
ing a fee for traveling the same. But we are abolishing private 
roads; we are abolishing tollgates. 

In connection with toll roads, I should not omit to mention 
ferries and ferryboats, which in many States even to-day are 
maintained as private institutions under franchises granted by 
State authority. The owner of the franchise maintains and 
operates his ferryboat; the people who cross the river pay toll 
for the service rendered, 

Even bridges are sometimes constructed by private indi- 
viduals under franchise. Across the Snake River, between 
Idaho and the State of Washington, there was built the great 
Lewiston-Clarkston bridge, a bridge that for many years was 
maintained by private interests which received a revenue from 
the traveling public for the use of the bridge. Later this bridge 
was purchased by the States of Washington and Idaho. 

Our rivers have been handled in much the same way as have 
our highways. Many of our rivers from very early times have 
been improved almost exclusively by the State or by different 
States or by the State in the larger sense—the Federal Govern- 
ment. On the other hand, many of our rivers have been im- 
proved by those to whom franchises have been granted for log- 
ging or other purposes, the grantee having the right of use of the 
river in compensation for the improvements made. 

More and more, however, we are drifting away from this 
system of river improvement, and the Federal Government and 
the States, secondarily, are carrying forward this great work. 

With our harbors, for the most part, the work of improve- 
ment has been carried on by the Federal Government or by the 
State. True even here, through a system of private ownership 
of dockage facilities, private interests have, to some extent, 
helped in this work, and have recouped themselves by charges 
made for the use of our docks. 

Now, it is perfectly conceivable that all harbor-improvement 
work on our thousands of miles of coastal line could be carried 
on by private individuals and corporations which would be under 
the Federal Government to insure faithful execution of their 
work and which would recoup themselves and make their profits 
by charging the people for the use of the harbors, This would 
be a perfectly feasible system, and the Government could receive 
some revenue through leasing harbor rights, Yet who would 
seriously consider private development of our harbor facilities? 

So we could carry on our river-improyement work through 
our country; so our highway-improvement work; so our bridges 
could be constructed; so our ferries could be maintained; so 
even taxes could be collected; so our schools could be main- 
tained; so, in fact, could many of the agencies of the Govern- 
ment that for many years we have come to recognize as essen- 
tially belonging to the Goverument as it is manifested in some 
form from the large superstructure, the Federal Government, on 
down to the government of the community, the township, or the 
school or road district. 

The line of cleavage that seems to separate the large class of 
business that is handled by the individual, the agricultural busi- 
ness, merchandising, the various trades and professions, on the 
one hand, and the business of maintaining such institutions as 
roads, harbors, navigation, and so forth—I say the line of cleay- 
age seems to be one that has relation to the amount of service 
expended in comparison with the amount of public good received, 
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Probably no institution that we maintain results in such tre- 
mendous general good to the public in comparison with the 
amount of money expended in maintaining the same and in com- 
parison with the number of men employed, and necessarily em- 
ployed, in extending and keeping up the same as the public high- 
way. Very close to the public highway from this standpoint 
are our coastal harbor facilities, our rivers, public schools, and 
other institutions that I could mention. On the other hand, the ` 
Goyernment, the State, would probably be quite loath to enter 
the field of agriculture or merchandising or maintain blacksmith 
shops or garages throughout the country because of the very 
large amount of individual attention and detail necessary for the 
delivery of service. ‘ 

Now, let us make.the application: We have here the question 
that has been considered for several years—the working out of 
the best way for the development and utilization of hydroelec- 
tric power of our country. There are some who say let the 
State keep its hands off; let the Government treat this busi- 
ness as it does farming or as it does the trades and professions. 
And yet is there not a very close analogy between the amount 
of capital to be expended, the amount of attention in upkeep, 
in maintaining a hydroelectric power system and the maintain- 
ing of a highway or a harbor in New York City or Philadelphia? 
Can not those who urge the theory that to private initiative and 
private development belong the great hydroelectric possibilities 
of the present and of the future argue by the same processes of 
reasoning that to the private individual belongs the right to de- 
velop the harbor in New York, Philadelphia, Boston, or San 
Francisco? In maintaining our harbors in these places I have 
mentioned, or in maintaining a river as available for safe and 
economical navigation, we can not overlook the fact that natural 
resources or advantages exist that belong not to a few but to 
all the people. 

It is this one condition very largely that helped us from 
the beginning, unconsciously or otherwise, to shape the very 
course that we have followed. Likewise it is true when the 
question of development of hydroelectric power is considered, 
the great natural resources belong to the people. ‘True, they 
are not valuable for power purposes for the development of 
hydroelectric energy until they have been harnessed, but the 
harbor at New York is not available for the ships of the world 
if it is filled with snags and bowlders and its channel so massed 
with débris that ships can not enter with safety. 

Now, when a private individual is granted a right or fran- 
chise to develop a water power, true enough he invests some 
capital, he installs modern machinery, he assumes some risk, 
but the very large and constant part of that which makes his in- 
vestment worth while is the contribution that the public makes 
in the way of the water power that it furnishes in the franchise. 

MUNICIPAL AND PRIVATE POWER PLANTS AS MEASURING STICKS. 

I utterly fail to see the logic of those who stand exclusively 
for private development of hydroelectric energy. As I see it, 
no harm can come; but, on the other hand, probably much 
good, from municipal development. Most of the development 
that has occurred in the past has been through private means. 
Yet not all. 

In the report of the Senate Committee on Public Lands in 
the Sixty-fourth Congress on the water-power bill, Secretary 
Lane is quoted as advising that out of 7,000,000 horsepower 
developed in the United States in 1913, 20 companies or groups 
of interests controlled 6,267,318 horsepower. Further, he ad- 
vised that in the Western States of California, Colorado, Idaho, 
Montana, Nevada, Oregon, Utah, and Washington, out of 
1,135,400 developed horsepower, large corporations controlled 
and owned 1,023,700, leaving but 111,700 horsepower in the 
hands of small developers. 

He states that in California 92 per cent of the developed 
power is owned by large corporations and 8 per cent by small 
owners. In Oregon 90 per cent is owned by large companies, 
10 per cent by small. 

He further states that with but few exceptions the valuable 
power sites on lands not owned by the Federal Government have 
passed into private ownership in perpetuity. 

There are upward of 100 cities in the United States to-day 
that have developed electric power for their people's use. With 
the close analogy between the development by municipalities 
of electric power and the maintenance of a municipal water 
system, as is very common, why is it not the part of wisdom to 
permit municipalities to engage in developing electric power if 
they so desire? 

Municipally owned plants and privately owned plants would 
serve to check each the other. The people would soon learn 
whether through public management waste exists and whether 
through private ownership inordinate rates are charged, 
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The other day I was talking to a gentleman who had been 
a professor in the University of Idaho for several years, and 
he told me of a remark made to him by the manager of one 
of the large private hydroelectric power companies in the West 
that must face the competition in the region of country. that is 
served by a municipal plant that exists for the purpose of serv- 
ing a city of some 12,000 people. The manager of the private 
concern told the college professor that it would be worth 
$1,000,000 to his company if they could be rid of this vexatious 
municipal plant in their midst. Now, how would it be worth 
$1,000,000? Why, because there would be no measuring stick 
in the community by which the people could be constantly 
gauging the question of justice or injustice that was meted out 
to them by the private concern in rates charged and in service 
rendered. So it would work out in other places. 

Another reason why I am in favor of making the opportuni- 
ties greater for municipal development instead of relying upon 
the acquisition of properties after they shall be developed by 
private individuals and when the leases shall have expired is 
because I want to avoid the difficulty of handling the question 
of values when power plants shall be taken over by the Govern- 
ment or by the Stute or municipality. 

We all know the habits of individuals, and especially of cor- 
porations. Directors are anxious to make the best showing 
possible for their stockholders by magnifying the value of prop- 
erties that are in their possession. 

I recall that Sir Adam Beck, in his testimony, told how a 
group of men some years ago at Ottawa secured the rights 
to generate power and secured control of lands for Which, as I 
understand, 81.400 was paid. Nothing was done with this. 
and the Hydroelectric Power Commission, desiring to take over 
the rights of this group of men in the development of power for 
the city of Ottawa, approached the owners of the rights and 
asked them for a price. What did the owners ask for the 
riglits? One thousand four hundred dollars plus a reasonable 
rate of interest? Not at all. 

Would they have been content with merely doubling their 
money? Notat all. They were not content by multiplying their 
investment by 10, by 100, or 1,000; but they asked of the munici- 
pal organization of the Province $3,000,000 for property that had 
cost them $1,400 not many years before. You have all heard of 
instances of that character. Within the present Congress it has 
been pointed out time and time again how property right here 
in the District of Columbia, where assessment records are avail- 
able, where property values can be obtained with the minimum 
of time and care, suddenly assumes an enormous value when the 
Government wants the property. 

The same was true, as I recall, touching those who purchased 
some of the land and buildings down at Jamestown that were 
utilized in connection with the Jamstown Fair and then were 
quite willing in this war emergency to part with them to the 
Government at a price that was outrageous in comparison with 
that which it had cost. We fought that question out a year ago. 

The adoption of the amendments that I shall propose will 
reniove the necessity of meeting just such problems as these. 

THE ONTARIO SYSTEM—AN INTERESTING OBJECT LESSON, 

One of the most interesting things in connection with the study 
of development of hydroelectric power is the history of the 
Hydroelectric Power Commission of the Province of Ontario 
in our neighboring country to the north. 

The use of electric power for manufacturing purposes and 
even for lighting in its largest aspect has a comparatively short 
history. The great development in hydroelectric power has been 
practically limited to the last 25 or 30 years. The people of the 
Province of Ontario some 18 years ago began to realize not only 
the great opportunities for the use of electric power, they real- 
ized that they were remote from coal and fuel oils, and they 
realized further that they were paying very high rates for the 
power that was furnished them by private institutions. Ac- 
eordingly, in 1900 the Board of Trade of the City of Toronto 
made application to the legislature of the Province for authority 
to undertake the development and transmission of electric power 
from Niagara Falls. 

At that time the Province had already granted leases to several 
private concerns. The application on the part of the city was 
rejected but the agitation continued, and two years later a 
large convention was called of municipalities from the great 
southwestern portion of Ontario, embracing towns and eities in a 
region some 150 or 200 miles north and south by probably more 
than 300 miles east and west. A committee was appointed from 
this convention to confer with the Government with the object. 
in view of securing legislation that would enable the munici- 
Dalities to undertake the development of electric power. 

The Province proceeded rather deliberately, and a commis- 
sion of inquiry was appointed unde: the legislation that was 


enacted in 1905. The chairman of this commission was Sir 
Adam Beck, whose testimony appears in part 3 of the Water- 
Power Hearings before the special committee of the House of 
Representatives. This commission was made up of men of 
very responsible character; Sir Adam Beck, himself a manufac- 
turer, and one or two other manufacturers were upon the com- 
mission, and in addition an eminent electrical engineer and 
expert, Prof. Fessenden. 

This commission went. into. the subject carefully and made its 
report, and the Legislature of Ontario, by act of May 14, 1906, 
created the Hydroelectric Power Commission of Ontario. Sir 
Adam Beck was appointed chairman and was, in fact, made a 
member of the Province cabinet without portfolio. 

The testimony of Sir Adam Beck before the committee is in- 
tensely interesting, He tells the history of how the commission 
began the development of its work in Ontario, and how for a 
number of years its work consisted largely in being a sort of 
go-between or middleman between the large producers of electric 
power and the municipalities in Ontario. He tells further of the 
acquisition of plants and systems and franchises that had been 
granted to private concerns. He tells of the development of 
projects from the very beginning whose development has been 
carried forward under the commission. He tells of absorption 
by the commission of 86 different plants and the taking over of 
the great work that they were doing. He tells further of sup- 
plying electric power to 225 municipalities, of which thirty-odd 
are townships throughout Ontario. He tells of various systems 
that are being operated under this commission and of the de- 
velopment of resources and assets of the combined municipali- 
ties until to-day they have a value of something like $70,000,000, 
and upon the basis of plans that have already been laid out they 
will have a value of $100,000,000 within about three or four years. 

The practically important part of the history that Sir Adam 
Beck told to the committee is that which has to do with the 
price for which electricity is furnished to the people of the Pröv- 
inee. I have been accustomed to paying fer the electric lighting 
of my home at the rate of 10 cents or 11 cents per kilowatt hour, 
whether in the city of Washington or in my home in Idaho. I 
am somewhat familiar with the rates that are being charged 
to other consumers throughout the United States by private 
concerns. It was a striking commentary on the work of this 
Ontario commission when I discovered in the testimony of Sir 
Adam. Beck that the highest rates per kilowatt hour in the 225 
municipalities that have become part of this greater munici- 
pality was a little more than 3 cents per kilowatt hour, and that 
in all the homes in the cities where service could be rendered 
most advantageously the cost was as low as 1 cent; the average 
was between 2 cents and 3 cents and not 7 cents, 8 cents, 10 cents, 
or more, as is the case within the United States. 

Now listen further. Sir Adam Beck’s testimony in the matter 
of comparative rates charged consumers in various cities of the 
Province of Ontario is highly illuminating. He points out that 
in Toronto in 1912, before the municipal commission began to 
supply power to the city, the rates charged the people were 8 
cents per kilowatt hour, plus 25 cents per month meter rental. 
By 1916 the rates had been cut down to 21 cents per kilowatt 
hour, and last year the commercial rates for lighting averaged 
2 cents per kilowatt hour in Toronto, and no charge, as I under- 
stand, was made for the meter. 

More than that, in 1912 there were 11,959 consumers of elec- 
ng as against 52,000 consumers under municipal. control 
ast year. 

With regard to the city of Hamilton, Sir Adam Beck said 
that prior to the entrance of the municipal commission into the 
business of supplying electric power to the people they were 
charged by private concerns 8 cents per kilowatt, plus 25 
cents per month meter rental. Under the municipal competition 
the rates were promptly scaled down to 23 cents, with no charges 
on the meter, and last year the rates averaged 1.32 cents per 
kilowatt hour and no extra charges. In Hamilton, in 1913, 
there were 6.550 consumers, while in 1916 there were 13.000. 

Take Kitchener, a smaller city, with only 15,000 inhabitants, 
domestic rates were 11 cents per kilowatt hour, plus 25 cents 
per month for meter rent, prior to the entrance of the municipal 
commission into the field. After the latter entered the field the 
cost was reduced to 3.5 cents per kilowatt hour. 

In Galt, another city of 12,000 or 15,000, the rates were re- 
duced: from 11 cents to 2.8 cents after the commission entered 
the field. 

Sir Adam Beck further says that the domestic and commercial 
rate averages in the Province of Ontario have been reduced to 
23 cents per kilowatt hour. 

He has pointed out in his testimony how the rates have been 
scaled down year by year, and upon the basis of saving, in 
a population made up of 1,500,000 people, there was saved in 
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the year 1916, in comparison with the year 1913, the vast amount 
of $2,380,000. 

The demand for municipal service is not limited in the Prov- 
ince of Ontario to the members of a political party nor to a class. 
The demand, as nearly as I can gather it, seems well-nigh uni- 
versal. The merchant wants it because of the economy in light- 
ing and heating of his store; the manufacturer wants it because 
of the saving in power charges; the newspaper publisher wants 
it because of the convenience of electric power and the small 
cost to him in his business; the dairyman, the farmer, the miller, 
the warehouseman all demand this power, and it is remarkable 
how many are the people in Canada who are utilizing electricity 
at this time, apart even from those who ask for municipal devel- 
opment that they may obtain light and that in that cold climate 
they may obtain a cheap and convenient and clean method of 
heating their homes which is common practice. 


CRITICISM OF THE ONTARIO SYSTEM. 


In referring as I have to the Ontario system and to the testi- 
mony of Sir Adam Beck, the chairman of the hydroelectric com- 
mission, I would not have it understood that there is no oppo- 
sition, If we may judge by the votes that have been cast in 
Ontario, it would seem that the people are almost unani- 
mously in favor of the system; but there is a severe criticism 
in the volume entitled “An Expensive Experiment,” published 
in 1913, from the pen of a distinguished American, Mr. Regi- 
nald P. Bolton, member of the American Institute of Consult- 
ing Engineers and numerous other organizations, that suggests 
the eminence of this authority. 

I do not know what Mr. Bolton’s idea may be to-day, but his 
idea five years ago was unfavorable to the Ontario system. He 
States that the popular approval in Canada as indicated by the 
yote is apparent rather than real, because of the fact that those 
eligible to vote do not represent the entire voting population. 
He further points out that the Province itself is burdened by 
the hydroelectric commission, and that thereby the people of the 
Province, whether they use electricity or not, are, in part, paying 
for a service that is rendered to only a limited number of 
people. He urges that the experiment has not added to the eco- 
nomie welfare of the community to any appreciable extent, but 

that it has involved the Province and the municipalities in a 
large addition to their existing indebtedness. He urges that 
competition has been unfair toward those who have owned pri- 
vate plants in that private-plant owners have burdens to keep 
up that the municipality does not have, and that the municipal 
commission has certain prerogatives not possessed by private 
concerns. 

He urges again that the expense of furnishing electricity is 
not altogether capable of being measured under the present 
system in terms of kilowatt-hour charges, but that some ex- 
penses must be borne by what might be regarded as taxation 
in the nature of improvement taxes, as, for instance, where 
abutting property owners are charged a certain amount by the 
extension of the system along roads or thoroughfares. 

Again, he urges that it is unfair to the public that the hydo- 
electric power commission has been productive of considerable 
inequality, that facts are concealed from the public, and that the 
financial affairs of the organization were not at the time he made 
his study of satisfactory character, 

I felt that it would not be just in me to refer to the testimony 
of the chairman of this hydroelectric commission of the Province 
of Ontario without at the same time calling attention to the fact 
that criticisms are leveled against the work of the commission. 
I will say, however, I am profoundly impressed by the testi- 
mony of Sir Adam Beck, and surely it is worth while for our 
municipalities to examine into the question if even one-half that 
he has told should be found applicable to conditions within the 
United States. 

THE SENATE BILL CONTRASTED WITH TITE HOUSE BILL. 

At this point you might be interested in noticing just what 
the essential points of difference are between the Senate bill 
and the House bill. The Senate bill applies only to navigable 
streams. The House bill applies to navigable streams and non- 
navigable streams. The Senate bill places the power entirely 
in the hands of the Secretary of War. The House bill creates a 
Federal power commission composed of the Secretaries of War, 
the Interior, and Agriculture. 

Both bills provide for a leasing system. 

The Senate bill fixes an arbitrary period of 50 years for which 
leases may be issued; the House bill provides that the lease 
period may not be more than 50 years. ‘The Senate bill provides 
that at the expiration of 50 years the project may be acquired 
by the Government at a “value” attained upon agreement by 
the Secretary of War and the grantee. The House bill provides 
that at the expiration of the lease the Government may take 


over the improvements and works that have been added by the 
lessee at a cost to the Government of net investment on the part 
of the company or lessee. Both bills attempt to provide against 
restraint of trade, against combinations looking to the holding 
up of prices charged; and the House bill specifically provides 
that the State may have the authority of fixing the service 
charges, and in the absence of State machinery for the carrying 
forward of this work the responsibility shall be placed in the 
commission. The House bill further provides that the Govern- 
ment itself may undertake the development of water power, and 
apparently authorizes the commission to give preference in the 
issuance of licenses to States and municipalities, 

In my judgment the House bill is far more in accord with the 
needs and demands of the time than is the Senate bill. It is 
more in accord because it meets the entire situation touching 
our public waters and their use. It is more in accord because 
there is the possibility lodged in the commission of making a 
lease for a shorter period of time than 50 years; and it is more 
in accord, in my judgment, because I believe the terms of what 
may be known as the recapture clause are more satisfactory in 
the House bill than in the Senate measure. 

There is one question, however, that it seems to me has not been 
given the attention that it deserves in either the Senate bill 
or in the bill reported in the House, and that is the proposition 
of opportunity for the people to develop hydroelectric power 
through States or municipalities. True enough on the face of 
things, it appears from the House bill that the opportunity is 
held out to States and municipalities to engage in hydroelectric 
development of power. True enough States and municipalities 
may be given something of a preference in the issuance of per- 
mits, but I believe we have failed to recognize this fact, that 
States and municipalities are slow to act and that no matter 
what public sentiment may be, no matter if it is entirely crys- 
tallized in favor of municipal ownership, under the cumbersome 
means that exists for the expression of opinion upon the part of 
the municipal body or upon the part of a State, the most valu- 
able water-power sites will pass into the hands of private indi- 
viduals or corporations before the States or municipalities will 
have an opportunity under the law to assert their rights. If 
they do, and then if municipalities develop more difficult proj- 
ects, you can well understand the unfair comparison that would 
constantly be made between the two systems, it being overlooked 
that the private concerns have the easy projects and the munici- 
palities the hard. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall print with my remarks, for the con- 
venience of Members, the amendments that I have referred to 
and that I propose to offer, and shall plan to give attention to 
each one of them as they shall be reached under the five-minute 


e. 

In brief, these amendments provide: 

First, that within the definition of a municipality shall be 
“hydroelectric districts ” ; 

Second, that for a period of five years after any temporary 
permit or license shall be issued to a private concern, the State 
in which the power project is located, or the municipal district to 
which it pertains, shall have the option of taking over the project 
upon compensating the private concern in an amount not greater 
than the expenditures it has incurred, together with interest upon 
the same; 8 

Third, that the maximum term of lease shall be not to exceed 
30 years instead of 50 years; 

Fourth, that the commission shall give preference to appli- 
cations for permits to States or municipalities rather than to 
permit the commission to do so in its discretion; and 

Fifth, that at the expiration of a lease, preference for its con- 
tinuance shall be given by the commission to the State in which 
the power project is located or the municipality to which it 
pertains. 

PROPOSED AMENDMENTS BY MR. FRENCH. 

Amend page 25, line 19: After the word “district” insert“, hydro- 
electric district.” 

Amend page 29, line 11: After the, colon, following the words 
“herein provided,” insert the following: u Provided, That when appli- 
cation for temporary permit or license shall be made by citizens, asso- 
ciation of citizens, or corporation, the commission shall certify the 
application and the terms of the same to the vals of the State and 
to the chairman of the board of county commissioners or other similar 
supervisory county board of the county or counties to which the appli- 
cation for temporary permit or license pertains, and shall cause a copy 
of said notice to be published once every week for four successive weeks 
in a newspaper of general circulation in said county or counties, and the 
State, county, N district, or other municipality within which 
the application for temporary permit or license last mentioned pertains 
shall have the option for a period of five years of taking over as though 
having made the original application for license all rights, leases, and 
project property of every description of said citizen, association of citi- 
zens, or corpora non paying therefor an amount not in excess of the 
total amount of money expended on said project, including interest, by 
such citizen, association of citizens, or corporation, aud thereupon the 
commission shall take up any preliminary permit or license theretofore 
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issued and issne a new preliminary permit or license, as the case may 
be, to said State or municipality, and In case the grantee of the pre- 
liminary permit or license and the State or municipality shall be unable 
to agree upon the amount due the grantee of the preliminary permit or 
license from said State or municipality, then, and in that event, the com- 
mission shall determine the amount to be paid, and the amount so de- 
3 sball be final under the terms of the preliminary permit or 
cense,” 

Amend page 32, line 24: Strike out the word “fifty ” and insert in 
lieu thereof the word “ thirty.” 

Amend page 33, line 11: Following the word“ commission ” strike out 
the remainder of the line 11 and all of lines 12, 13, and 14, and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: “shall give preference to applications 
fhereor by States and municipalities conserving and utilizing in the 

est.” 

amend page 33, line 17: Strike out the word “likewise.” 

Amend page 43, line 8: Strike out period and insert colon and the 
following: “Provided, That preference shall be given to the State in 
which the project is situated or the municipality to which it pertains 
in the issuance of a new license in event of application therefor.” 

Amend page 49, line 25: Strike out the words “retain the same” 
and lines 1, 2, and 3, on page 50. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do now 
rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Wess, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee had had under consideration the bill S. 1419, the water- 


power bill, and had come to no resolution thereon. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Mr. BRAND, by unanimous consent, was given leave of absence 
indefinitely, on acount of important business. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY. 


Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, general debate on the bill having 
been closed, I ask unanimous consent to dispense with the busi- 
ness of Calendar Wednesday to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent to do away with the business on Calendar Wednes- 
day to-morrow. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, will the 
gentleman have any objection to coupling with that a request 
that we consider unobjected bills on the Unanimous Consent 
Calendar to-morrow until 2 o’clock p. m.? The reason I make 
the suggestion is that when the last Unanimous Consent Cal- 
endar was called there were some 30 or 40 bills not reached. 
Unanimous-consent day was passed on Monday, because of the 
death of Senator GALLINGER. The next unanimous-consent day 
will fall on Labor Day, and last year we adjourned because of 
that holiday. There are many Members interested in bills 
which they would like to have passed. I think the calendar 
could be called and the unobjected bills disposed of by 2 o'clock. 

Mr. SIMS. I will agree to the gentleman’s request. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent to do away with the business on Calendar Wednes- 
day to-morrow, coupled with the further request that after the 
prayer, the reading of the Journal, and the disposition of the 
business on the Speaker’s table, the Unanimous Consent Cal- 
endar be taken up and considered not later than 2 o'clock. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. I object. 

ae SPEAKER. Does the gentleman object to the whole re- 
quest? f 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. : 

Mr. SIMS. Does the gentleman object to dispensing with the 
business of Calendar Wednesday? 4 

Mr. WALSH. I do. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now ad- 
journ. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 27 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, August 21, 1918, at 12 o’clock noon. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DEWALT: A bill (H. R. 12786) to authorize the Phila- 
delphia, Harrisburg & Pittsburgh Railroad Co., its lessees, suc- 
cessors, and assigns, to construct a bridge across the Susque- 
hanna River, from the city of Harrisburg, Dauphin County, Pa., 
to the borough of Lemoyne, Cumberland County, Pa.; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY: A bill (H. R. 12787) to amend 
the narcotic act; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


LVI——590 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 12788) granting a pension 
to Jacob L. Cunningham; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 12789) granting an 
increase of pension to Stacey E. Hartley; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. POU (by request): A bill (H. R. 12790) for the relief 
of the heirs of R. F. Graves, jr. ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. POLK: A bill (H. R. 12791) granting an increase of 
pension to David A. Conner; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. ROUSE. A bill (H. R. 12792) granting an increase of 
pension to Greer T. Neal; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 12793) for the relief of 
Nathan Manzer; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12794) granting a pension to Etta A. Hood; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TIMBERLAKE: A bill (H. R. 12795) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Nelson Aumick; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. WINGO: A bill (H. R. 12796) granting an increase 
x pension to George W. Tilman; to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Resolutions of the Presbyterian, Metho- 
dist, and United Brethren Churches, of Pataskala, Ohio, in favor 
of amendment 18 to the Constitution; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Papers to accompany a bill to 
increase the pension of Stacey E. Hartley; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of citizens of Roscoe, III., opposing the Angelus 
resolution; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SCULLY: Resolution from Rev. James G. Mason, of 
Metuchey, N. J., favoring war-time prohibition; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SIMS: Petitions of various citizens of Scotts Hill, 
Tenn., against reducing the draft age to 18 years; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: Resolutions of the Rotary Club and 
of the Greater Twin Falls Club, both of Twin Falls, Idaho, favor- 
ing the enactment of House bill 12774, to provide revenue to de- 
fray war expenses, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wepnespay, August 21, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Good Lord, deliver us from the hyphenated American, the 
pro-German, the spy, the profiteer, the pacifist, the slacker, and 
all who would retard the prosecution of the war for human 
rights, human happiness, in the establishment of a permanent, 
world-wide peace; for Christ’s sake. Amen. 

e Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

MERCHANDISE DONATED TO THE RED CROSS. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 12704) 
to authorize the importation without the payment of duty of 
sundry articles for the American National Red Cross to be 
donated or used by it solely to or for the benefit of the land 
or nayal forces of the United States or its allies, or for the 
relief of the civilian population of the United States or of its 
allies, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the bill H. R. 
12704. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, the bill has been reported 
only recently, and I think it should be read first. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That during the continuance of the state of war 
now existing, and during the od of one year thereafter, there may 
be imported into the United States free of the payment of any import 
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any articles of clothing, medicines, drugs, hospital supplies and 
400, 92 — products th mated 
by any person or persons — * ed to the American 

ational Red Cross: Provided, That eh orth es or supplies are not 
to be sold but are only to be donated or used by it ‘es o or for the 
benefit of the land or naval forces of the United States or of the 
allies of the United States, or for the relief of 8 civilian popula- 


tion of the United States or any of its said allies. 
Sec. 2. That the Secretary of the Treasu rescribe such 


regulations as may be necessary to carry this lio TO ect. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
would the gentleman from Tennessee mind explaining what is 
intended in lines 4 and 5, on page 2, by the language— 
or for the relief of the civilian population of the United States or any 
of its said allies. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I will say to the 
gentleman that that relates only to such disasters as storms 
and cyclones, when the Red Cross is suddenly called on for 
relief, as, for example, at the time of the Dayton flood. Those 
things are not expected to occur at all, but the language is in- 
serted there because it is a part of the ned Cross work. 

Mr. WALSH. Disasters such as fires and floods? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Yes; calamities that might call for 
Red Cross aid in line with its usual work. 

Mr. WALSH. But why should this privilege be given in 
order to relieve that class of disaster during this war period 
any more than during peace times. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. The purpose of the bill is to per- 
mit during the war the importation of large consignments of 
knitted and other goods that are prepared by Red Cross organi- 
zations in all the South American countries and in the Philip- 
pine Islands and in other countries which come in during the 
war only. They are not in operation during peace times as a 
rule, and this is to get them to the Red Cross organization on 
their way primarily to the Army and Navy at the front. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the bill be considered in the House as in Commit- 
tee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill be considered in the House as in 
Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the bill for amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk again read the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. HULL of Tennessee, 2 motion to reconsider 
the vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mx. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting 
therein a patriotic address delivered at the Knickerbocker 
Theater, in Washington, on Memorial Day, by my colleague, 
Mr. JAMEs. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the man- 
ner stated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS—THE SELECTIVE-DRAFT LAW. 


Mr. DENT. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill H. R. 12731, providing for the new draft, which is re- 
ported to-day from the Committee on Military Affairs, be set 
down as a special order for to-morrow immediately after the 
reading of the Journal. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that the new draft bill, H. R. 12731, be made 
the special order for to-morrow, not to interfére with the ordi- 
nary business on the Speaker's table, or with revenue bills or 

appropriation bills, or conference reports. 

Mr, DENT. And that the order continue until the bill is 
disposed of. 

The SPEAKER. And that it be the continuing order until 
the bill is disposed of. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object— 
not that I am going to object—I do not think the bill ought to 
be displaced by a revenue bill or any other bill while it is under 
consideration, and I hope the gentleman N Alabama will take 
that out of his request. 


dut 
equipment, goods, wool and cotton, 


The SPEAKER. He did not put it in. 
the Chair. 

Mr. DENT. The Speaker put that in; and I was quite will- 
ing to accept the Speaker’s amendment, because I am sure that 
there will be no revenue bill reported to interfere with it. 

Mr. MADDEN, I hope the Speaker will take that out. 

The SPEAKER. Very well; the Chair will take it out. 


That was put in by 


-| [Laughter.] 


Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object—and, 
like the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN], I do not expect 
to object—of course, the water-power bill is the continuing order. 
This is not a privileged matter, but all will realize that it is a 
matter that ought to have right of way. Therefore I shall not 
object; but I shall ask that as soon as the bill is passed, we re- 
8 consideration of the water power bill under the existing 
order. 

The SPEAKER. That will be done, anyway. The gentle- 
man from Alabama asks unanimous consent that to-morrow, 
after the reading of the Journal and the disposition of business 
on the Speaker's table, the new draft bill, H. R. 12781, be made 
the special order and the continuing order until disposed of. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
WINdo indefinitely. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY. 


The SPEAKER. This is Calendar Wednesday, and the Clerk 
will call the roster of the committees, 

The Clerk proceeded with the call. 

When the Committee on Foreign Affairs was called, 


INDEMNITY OF THE GREEK SUBJECTS. 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, I call up the bill (H. R. 69) on the Union 
Calendar, and I want to ask unanimous consent to substitute 
for it the bill (S. 4527) which has passed the Senate and is on 
the Speaker’s table. 

Mr, STAFFORD. Will the gentleman indicate the number 
on the calendar? 

Mr. FLOOD. The bill I am calling up is a bill to authorize 
the payment of indemnities for the Governments of Austria- 
Hungary, Greece, and Turkey for injuries inflicted on their 
nationals during riots occurring in South Omaha, February 21, 
1909. The bill as reported strikes out the appropriation for the 
subjects of Austria-Hungary and Turkey and applies simply to 
the subjects of Greece. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman indicate the number on 
the calendar? 

Mr. FLOOD. No. 82 on the Union Calendar. 
call up that bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia calls up tho 
bill H. R. 69 and asks leave to substitute for the bill the 
bill S. 4527 of similar tenor. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
is the Senate bill identical with the bill reported by the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs? 

Mr. FLOOD. I think so. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman thinks so. I think the 
Senate bill should be first read before unanimous consent is 
cranted. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the Senate bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (S. 4527) to authorize the Saye of 8 to the Govern- 
ment of Greece for injuries ted on nationals during riots 
occurring in South Rona Nebr., . 21. 1909. 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby authorized to be paid, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, as a matter of 
ce and without reference to the question of | er f therefor, to the 
jovernment of Greece, as full indemnity on account of injuries i inflicted 
on its 5 during Tlots which occurred in South Omaha, Nebr., on 
February 2 1909, as set forth in the nee of the President of the 
United States dated January 14, 1916, $40,000. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent to substitute the Senate bill for the House Dill. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 
This bill is on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that it 
be considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Let it be considered in the committee. 

Mr. FLOOD. All right. 

The SPEAKER. The House automatically resolves itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for 
the consideration of this bill, and the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Saare] will take the chair, 


Mr. Speaker, I 


1918. 


The House resolved itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the bill 
S. 4527, with Mr. Ssratr in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of Senate 
bill 4527, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 4527) to authorize the payment of indemnities to the Gov- 
ernment of Greece for injuries inflicted on its nationals during riots 
occurring in South Omaha, Nebr., February 21, 1909. 

Mr. FLOOD. I ask that the bill be read. 

The bill was again read. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
make an inguiry of the gentleman from Virginia, if I may. 
The bill as passed by the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the 
House authorized the payment of citizens of three different 
countries 

Mr. FLOOD. No—— y 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. One was Turkey, one was Aus- 
tria-Hungary, and one was Greece. 

Mr. FLOOD. The bill as introduced had such a provision in 
it, but the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House struck 
out the provision for the payments to the Governments of 
Austria-Hungary and Turkey. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I really meant to ask the ques- 
tion in that way, and it is my mistake I did not. Will the gen- 
tleman state to the committee why Turkey was cut out? Now, 
I can see the reason in reference to Austria-Hungary, because 
we are at war with that country, but we are supposed to be in 
the piping times of peace with Turkey. 

Mr. FLOOD. We have no diplomatic relation with Turkey, 
and that was the reason we did not make provision for the pay- 
ment of money in this bill to her nationals. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. The absence of diplomatic rela- 
pene. did not prevent injuries to the citizens of Turkey in South 
Omaha? 

Mr. FLOOD. We had diplomatic relations with Turkey then; 
that was nine years ago when it happened. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Does the gentleman think we 
could make reparation to those injured citizens of Turkey even 
if we have no diplomatic relations with Turkey at the present 
time? 

Mr. FLOOD. The payment of the money would go through the 
Government. We would pay the money to the Greek legation 
here as we would pay to the Turkish embassy if we had one. 
There is no embassy here to receive it, and we do not think it 
would meet with the approval of the country anyhow. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Could we turn it over to the 
Alien Property Custodian? 

Mr. FLOOD. Well, he has got money enough to do—he has 
got trouble enough handling the money he gets from the sale of 
alien property here. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Has the gentleman any addi- 
tional information as to the beneficiaries of this Greek fund in 
addition to that which is in the report of the committee? 

Mr. FLOOD. No, I have not; but the gentleman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Lonzek] is very familiar with the whole situation. 
All the information I have is contained in the report of the 
committee. I yield to the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. LOBECK. What is the question? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I think it is advisable to have 
something placed in the record of the proceedings of the House 
of the conditions in South Omaha that led to this riot. 

Mr. FLOOD. If the gentleman from Nebraska will permit, I 
would be glad to extend my remarks in the Recorp by incorpo- 
rating the report of the committee that gives the whole history 
of this transaction and contains all the information I have, and 
then in addition to that the gentleman from Nebraska can give 
the information he has which is not contained in this report. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia asks leave to 
extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there objection? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The report referred to is as follows: 

The Committee on Foreign Affairs, to which was referred the bill 
(II. R. 69) to authorize the payment of indemnities to the Governments 
of 8 Greece, and Turkey for injuries inflicted on their 
nationals during riots occurring in South Omaha, Nebr., February 21, 
1909, having had the same under consideration, reports it back with 
amendments and recommends that the bill as amended do pass. 

Page 1, line 6, strike out the word “ Governments” and insert the 
word Government“ in lieu thereof. 

Page 1, line 6, strike out the words “Austria-Hungary.” 

Page 1, line 7, strike out the words “and Turkey.” 

Page 2, lines 2 and 3, strike out the words To the Government of 
Austria-Hungary, $800.” 


Page 2, lines 4 and 5, strike out the words “and to the Government of 
Turkey, $230; in all, $41,030." 
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Amend the title so as to read:“A bill to authorize the payment of 
indemnities to the Government of Greece for injuries inflicted on its 
8 during riots occurring in South Omaha, Nebr., February 21, 


Your committee deemed it advisable, in view of the fact that this 
country is at war with . and that the Government of 
Turkey has sexered diplomatic relations, to eliminate from the provi- 
sions of the bill the payment of indemnities to the nationals of those 
Governments for injuries received in the riots referred to. 

The facts connected with the riots aforesaid and which form the basis 
of these claims are fully set forth in the letter of the Secretary of 
State to the President, as follows: 


The PRESIDENT : 


On February 21, 1909, a riot occurred in the city of South Omaha, 
Nebr., which was directed against Greek subjects resident in that place. 
Personal injuries and property losses were inflicted on the victims of acts 
of violence committed by the rioters, and approximately 1,200 Grecks 
were driven from the city. 

Prior to these riots, a feeling of hostility appears to have existed 
among the people of South Omaha against Greek subjects there resident, 
eaused, as represented by residents of the city, by the manner cf living 
of some of these Greeks, it being alleged that they lived in most in- 
sanitary surroundings; by the lawlessness and offensive conduct of some 
of them In congregating in a certain quarter of the city and repeated! 
insulting women passing along the streets; and by the fact that Gree 
laborers were brought into South Omaha to be employed In packing 
houses, where they worked for less wages than those ordinarily paid to 
the residents of the city. On the night of February 19,-1909, a police- 
man named Edward Lowry was shot and killed by a Greek named John 
Masourides, whom the officer had arrested. Bitter feeling was aroused 
as a result of the killing of the officer, and on the following day thera 
was circulated in the city a petition signed by some 500 persons which 
read as: follows: 

“Whereas a condition of outlawry exists in this city among the 
Greeks, and in many instances a flagrant disregard and insolence of our 
laws and ordinances of this city has occurred during the past peii and 

“Whereas the so-called quarters of the Greeks are infested by Greeks 
who have attacked our women, insulted pedestrians upon the streets, 
openly maintained gambling dens and many other forms of viclousness : 
an 

“Whereas on the evening of February 19, 1909, these conditions 
culminated in the cowardly and brutal murder of Officer Ed. Lowry, one 
of the most highly respected citizens of this city : Therefore be it 

“ Resolved, That we, the undersigned citizens and taxpayers of the 
city, hereby believe that a mass meeting should be held on Sunday 
afternoon, February 21, at the city hall, to take such steps, and to 
adopt such measures as will effectually rid the city of the undesirable 
Greeks, and thereby remove the menacing conditions that threaten the 
very life and welfare of South Omaha.” i 

A mass meeting of citizens was held on Sunday, February 21, 1909, 
and the situation with respect to the Greek laborers was discussed. 
Shortly after this meeting closed an attack was begun on the Greeks, 
which lasted well into the evening. Stores were broken into, property 
destroyed, and some personal injuries inflicted. The attack the 
effect of driving the Greeks from the city. A number of subjects of 
Austria-Hungary and of Turkey also appear to have suffered from the 
fury of the mob. These persons were probably mistaken for Greeks, 

It appears that some of the rioters were arrested, but so far as the 
Department of State is informed no persons were convicted of any 
offense, for the reason, as has been represented to the department, that 
it was not possible for the prosecuting authorities to obtain the necessary 
evidence to bring about convictions, 

According to the department’s information, no steps have been taken 
by the injured persons to redress their grievances through recourse to 
local tribunals. The State authorities, through the governor of Ne- 
braska, have completely disclaimed all legal liability for the injuries 
inflicted on these foreigners. According to opinions received by the 
department from local officials in Nebraska, it appears that under the 
local laws no legal action can be maintained against either the munici- 
pality of South Omaha (now a part of the city of Omaha) or against 
the State of Nebraska in a case of this character. 

The Governments of Austria-Hungary, Greece, and Turkey have asked 
the Government of the United States to pay indemnities for the injuries 
inflicted on their nationals. The sum of $5,891.50 was requested by the 
Government of Austria-Hungary, $153,533 by the Greek Government, 
and $1,984 by the Government of Turkey. 

The Greek Government has represented to the department that from 
a report of an investigation of the deplorable occurrences in questicn, 
made by a legal adviser of the Greek Legation in this couot it con- 
clusively appears that the mass meeting held on February 21, 1909. and 
the circumstances leading up to it, gave the local authorities warning 
which should have prompted them to take suitable steps to prevent 
occurrences such as those which followed the meting: and that the 

lice authorities did not in a determined manner seek to put an end 

o the riots and to protect the Greeks, but were half-hearted in their 
efforts, This * also furnishes the basis of the amount of the in- 
demnity which the Greek Government requests this Government to pay 
on account of the property losses and personal injuries sustained by 
Greek subjects. 

An investigation was also made by an official of the Department cf 
Justice of the facts and circumstances in relation to the riots. including 
the losses sustained by the foreign subjects In whose behalf claims have 
been presented to this Government. The evidence and conclusions pre- 
sented by this official in a report which he made of his investigation are 
considerably at variance with the evidence and conclusions contained 
in the report made by the Greek Legation's legal adviser. both as regards 
the responsibility of the police authorities for the violence of the riots 
and as regards the amount of the dama suffered by the victims. 

It has naturally been impossible for this Government and for the rep- 
resentatives of the Governments of Austria-Hungary, Greece, and Turkey 
to obtain satisfactory evidence in some cases as to the property losses 
and personal injuries suffered by victims of these riots. 

In view of the fact that subjects of a friendly nation were driven from 
the city of South Omaha, their property destroyed. and personal injuries 
inflicted on them, and in view of the action taken by the Government 
of the United States with t to claims of this nature in the past, 
the Secretary of State has the honor to recommend that Congress be 
requested to make, as an act of grace and without reference to the ques- 
tion of the liability of the United States, an appropriation of 841.030 to 
pay the following amounts to the Governments of Austria-Hungary, 
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Greece, and Turk 
Austria-Hungary, $ 
Government of key. 

In this relation the "Secretary. of State has Paps honor to lay before the 
President, with a view to th transmission to Congress for the con- 
sideration of that body in connection with Tinis case, copies of corre- 
spondence in relation to the claims presented by these three Govern- 


ments. 
m Respoettulliy submitted. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 

Washington, January II. 1918. 

Mr, FLOOD. I yield to the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, how much time? 

Mr. FLOOD. How much time does the gentleman want? 

Mr. LOBECK. Five minutes. 

Mr. FLOOD. I yield the gentleman 10 minutes. 

Mr. LOBECK. Mr. Chairman, the history of this Greek case 
I have written down in a few lines that the House may under- 
stand how this bill is up for consideration at this time. 

On February 21, 1909, a riot occurred in the city of South 
Omaha which was directed against Greek subjects, resident of 
South Omaha in that city. These men—Greeks—were many of 
them in business and many were employed in the packing indus- 
tries and kindred plants in South Omaha. 

On February 19, 1909, a policeman named Edward Lowry was 
shot and killed by a Greek named John Masourides, whom the 
officer had arrested. There had been before this considerable 
feeling against the Greeks on account of reported insanitary 
methods of living, and their offenses toward women; also that 
they worked for less wages; it was also reported ‘they were 
being brought to South Omaha by the packing houses to com- 
pete with local laborers. ‘The killing of the officer aroused nat- 
urally enmity against the Greeks, and a riot ensued. 

I wish to say, by the way, that there were several men who 
are good citizens in Omaha now that were there in South Omaha 
at the time in business and their property was destroyed and 
they were not mixed in this affair at all. 

On February 21 a riot ensued after an indignation meeting 
had been held by the people gathered to discuss the matter, and 
much property was destroyed and some personal injuries oc- 
curred, and the innocent as well as others suffered alike. 

Efforts were made to have remuneration for property destroyed 
with the State authorities, but the governor disclaimed all 
legal liabilities. 

The Greek Government took the matter up with our State 
Department, which has looked into the matter thoroughly—see 
a letter to the President by the Department of State, signed by 
the Secretary, Hon. Robert Lansing, dated Washington, January 
11, 1916, in which the President recommend in a message to the 
House of Representatives—see Document No, 576, Sixty-fourth 
Congress, first session—that an appropriation be made to pay 
the claim. 

Senator Hrrencock introduced in the Sixty-fourth Congress 
Senate bill 3680, which was reported on favorably and passed by 
the Senate. This bill was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs in the House, and reported on favorably in the Sixty- 
fourth Congress, second session, Report No. 1497, on February 
15, 1917, recommending the payment of the claim, but was not 
acted on by the House before the session ended on account of 
the pressure of business. 

On April 2, 1917, I introduced a bill, House bill 69, Sixty-fifth 
Congress, being the same as the one passed by the Senate in the 
Sixty-fourth Congress, it being referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

The Committee on Foreign Affairs, January 7, 1918, reported 
the bill favorably to the House, see Report 232, Sixty-fifth Con- 
gress, second session, with amendments to strike out payment 
to Austria and Turkey, but favoring the payment to the Govern- 
ment of Greece of $40,000. 

On May 11, 1918, Senator Hrrencock introduced in the Senate 
of the United States a bill known as S. 4527, which reads as 
follows: 

A bill (8. rae to authorize e 3 of indemulties to the Gov- 
ernment se Per for inju inflicted on its nationals during riots 
occuring in tS mans N 21, 1909. 

Be it enacted, psy That cae “is hereby authorized to be paid, out 
of any mone: the Treasury not o riated, as a matter 
of grace an without reference to the question of bility 7 9 — to 
the Government of Greece, as full indemnity on account of injuries in- 
flicted on its nae during riots . N occurred in South Omaha, 
Nebr., on Fe 1909, as set forth in the 2 055 of the Presl- 
dent 51 U the Unit States dated January 14, 1910, 840,000. 

On June 19, 1918, the Committee on Foreign Relations in the 
Senate reported bill S. 4527 favorably, and it was passed by the 
Senate and is now before the House for consideration. 

There has been considerable correspondence between the Greek 
Government and the Department of State, which is fully covered 
in Calendar No. 95, Sixty-fourth Congress, first session, Report 


ROBERT LAXSING. 


: Eight hundred dollars to the Government of 
„000 to the Government of Greece, and $230 to the 


No. 103 to the Senate; also in a message from the President of 

the United States to the House of Representatives in Document 

Ky 8 Sixty-fourth Congress, first session, of date January 
16. 

The House bill is now on the Union Calendar No, 82, Report 
No. 232, and was on the Unanimous Consent Calendar, but on 
the objection by a Member was stricken off, because he thought 
the bill ought to have more consideration. I furnished to the 
Member objecting a full history of the case for his consideration, 
which he very kindly told me he would look into thoroughly. 

I hope the bill may pass and this claim, which has been 
thoroughly looked into by the State Department and recom- 
mended by the President, paid to the Greek Government for 
such disposition to the injured parties as the Greek Government 
deem best. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Now, will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. LOBECK. I yield to the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Were there any American citi- 
zens in South Omaha who were damaged in their property or 
injured in their person during this riot? 

Mr. LOBECK. There was some property that belonged to 
some American citizens there that was injured. I know of one 
case where a building was injured, but it was the only case 
reported to me. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Were there any American citi- 
zens injured? 

Mr. LOBECK. Not so far as I know. 
injured, I am not informed. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. But there was some property 
belonging to American citizens that was destroyed in the riot? 

Mr. LOBECK. There was some property injured owned by 
a good friend of mine, Mr. Burkley, and I would be glad if he 
could be compensated. 5 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Were there any citizens in- 
jured in their property who received any reparation, or is there 
any movement on foot contemplating giving them reparation 
from any source? 

Mr. LOBECK. It was taken up by the governor of the State 
at the time 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. My understanding is that the 
American citizens who were injured in person or property are 
absolutely without redress. 

Mr. LOBECK. I do not know if any American citizens were 
injured. There may have been. I can not answer from any 
information I have received. If injured, they should be com- 
pensated. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. But some property was de- 
stroyed ? 

Mr. LOBECK. Some property was destroyed. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. And that is the loss they must 
individually stand, I am informed there is no possible way in 
which those American citizens thus injured can be compensated 
for their loss. : 

Mr. FLOOD. They could sue the rioters and get judgment. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Will the gentleman suggest that 
as a practical procedure? 

Mr. FLOOD. It would not be in the case of these foreigners, 
but it might be in the case of an American citizen. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Assuming the people there could 
pick out the rioters and identify them and prove they were the 
ones, they could make them defendants and have a case against 
them in tort. But I will say to the gentleman that such indi- 
viduals would be absolutely execution proof, inasmuch as they 
were probably lawless elements who could not respond in 
damages, and would not. 

Mr. FLOOD. I would not think so in this case. This riot was 
the result of a public meeting called through publications in 
newspapers two or three days before and attended by people who 
were supposed to be very reputable citizens of Omaha, and, I as- 
sume, men with property. And the American citizen would have. 
his remedy in court. The foreigner that was being driven out of 
Omaha would have no remedy practically, except through the 
grace and generosity of the American Government, which we 
have extended always in such cases and which other nations 
have extended to our nationals under similar circumstances. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. That was the point I was pro- 
ceeding to develop. 

Mr. LOBECK. The Greek Government brought this matter 
to the attention of the State Department. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. This riot occurred nine years 
ago. Does the gentleman know of any jurisdiction under the 
sun that gives a privilege of action in tort nine years after the 
damage is committed? 

Mr. FLOOD. Oh, no. 


If there was anyone 


1918. 


Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Of course, any rights anybody 
may have had 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Nebraska 
IMr. Losecx] has expired. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman have five more minutes. 

Mr. FLOOD. I yield five more minutes to the gentleman from 
Nebraska, 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Of course, any rights anybody 
had to proceed in court have long since expired, and if they have 
not proceeded it is very evident that they could not or it would 
have boen valueless if they had. Have any Americans proceeded 
in court 

Mr. LOBECK. I do not know. I have had a letter from Mr. 
Burkley on this subject, but he did not state his intentions. 

Mr, MILLER of Minnesota. If we give this money to these 
Greeks we are really giving them compensation when American 
citizens who are damaged in the same way and at the same time 
are not receiving any compensation. We are conferring a 
benefit upon Greek citizens that our own citizens do not have. 
Is not that true? 

Mr. LOBECK. I do not know how far our State government 
went into the case to find out what the injury was. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I will say to the gentleman that 
when this was before the committee we gave that some little 
discussion, and I think that is the fact. But, as the chairman 
of the committee has stated, international comity through a 
long period of time has given basis for claims of this charac- 
ter. And I suppose we will Lave to stand for it and pay it, 
but I want it clearly understood that we are doing something 
for Greek citizens. 

Mr. LOBECK. The State Department went into this mat- 
ter thoroughly. They looked into the claims. The claims 
were a good deal larger than are allowed here, and the Presi- 
dent, after listening to all these reports and reading them, 
recommended that this ought to be paid to the Greek Govern- 
ment for these people who were injured or whose property was 
destroyed. 

Now, many of these people have become as good citizens of 
the United States as anyone, and some of them may have had 
their first citizen papers at the time and were in business 
in South Omaha, and I know several of them—they are good citi- 
zens. I can only answer for those who have since lived in 
Omaha. How this money will be divided among them is a 
matter for the Greek Government to take care of. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Can the gentleman assure the 
committee that the regularly constituted authorities in South 
Omaha at this time did the best they could to prevent this 
damage from being inflicted? 

Mr. LOBECK. I think they did. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Can the gentleman give any 
details of their efforts? 

Mr. LOBECK. It was done through the ordinary police 
channels, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, we can not hear what the 
gentlemen are saying, and one of the Members is a member of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point is well taken. The colloquy 
can not be heard. The committee will be in order. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Nebraska yield 
to the gentleman from North Dakota? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I yield to the gentleman from 
North Dakota. 

Mr. NORTON, 
$153,000? 

Mr. LOBECK. That was the original claim. 

Mr. NORTON. How was $40,000 arrived at as the amount 
of damage? 

Mr. LOBECK. By an expert legal examiner detailed from 
the State Department, who examined the claims and thought 
that $40,000 would be ample. 

Mr. NORTON. Have bearings been held before the com- 
mittee on the question of the amount of damages? 

Mr. LOBECK. I could not tell that, because I am not a 
member of the committee; but I do know this, that the officer— 
whatever his title may be—in the State Department looked 
into the claims thoroughly and went to South Omaha and took 
every precaution to avoid making any error. 

Mr. NORTON. Have hearings been held before the com- 
mittee to determine the amount of damages? 

Mr. FLOOD. That was determined by the investigation 
made by the State Department, 

Mr. NORTON. By the report of the examiner of the State 

Department? 


In this case the Greek Government claims 
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Mr. FLOOD. Yes. The State Department found that the 
Greek Government claimed too much, and scaled down the 
claims from $153,000 to $40,000. 

Mr. NORTON, Is it set out in the report—the individuals to 
whom these damages will go? 

Mr. FLOOD. Not in the report of the committee, but the 
State Department has the list of the parties. 

Mr. NORTON. A list of the injured parties? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. 

Mr. LOBECK. It has been filed by the minister of Greece. 
The gentleman who looked into the matter thoroughly was a 
man named Neilsen, who was designated by the State Depart- 
ment to look into the matter and make report. He reported 
some years ago. 

Mr. NORTON. Did I understand the gentleman to say that in 
a case where an alien citizen is injured by the act of citizens of 
the United States he would not be permitted to go into court 
and sue for damages? 

Mr. FLOOD. No; I did not say that. I said that in a case 
like this, where these people were run out by mobs or rioters, 
they would have no chance of obtaining redress in that com- 
munity. 

Mr. NORTON. I was wondering whether, if it were ascer- 
tained who did the damage, an action could be brought against 
them by the Greek officials. 

Mr. FLOOD. There was no chance to convict them in a criml!- 
nal court. There was no way by which the State government 
or the city government could be forced to allow damages, The 
public sentiment against the Greeks was such that they would 
never do anything to reimburse those who were injured for the 
injury inflicted on their property. The public sentiment was 
such that nothing could be done in the courts. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Nebraska 
has expired. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Virginia yield 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts? 

Mr. WALSH. I did not ask the gentleman to yield. I desire 
to speak in my own time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts is 
recognized. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, this is a measure to pay $40,000 
to the Government of Greece for injuries resulting from a riot 
occurring in 1909 in the city of Omaha, Nebr. The Greek Govern- 
ment, through its properly accredited representatives, I under- 
stand, filed a claim with the United States for $153,533. I sub- 
mit that this is no time for Congress to be considering a claim 
such as this. 

I see the committee has stricken out the provision whereby 
we should pay to Austria-Hungary the sum of $5,891.51 and to 
the Government of Turkey $1,984, because the chairman of the 
committee stated that we are at war with Austria-Hungary and 
we ought to be at war with Turkey, but we are not. 

Mr. FLOOD. I did not state that. : 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman from Virginia says he did not 
state that. Perhaps that is a violent inference to draw from 
the statement he did make in reply to an inquiry of the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. MILLER], but I doubt not that he 
might agree that that states the exact situation, nevertheless— 
that we are not at war with Turkey, but there is a general im- 
pression that we ought to be. 

Mr. FLOOD. I do not agree with the gentleman, 

Mr. WALSH. This riot was the result of a public meeting held 
in the city of Omaha some nine years ago, in which certain reso- 
lutions were passed and steps and measures recommended to be 
taken which would rid the city of undesirable Greeks, and thereby 
remove the menacing condition which threatened the very life 
and welfare of South Omaha. They attempted to conduct prose- 
cutions for this lawlessness and rioting, but they were unable 
to convict because, as the report sets forth in the letter from 
the Secretary of State, they could not procure or obtain the 
necessary evidence, and because they could not get the necessary 
evidence in order to conyict those who were responsible for this 
damage they accordingly passed it on to Uncle Sam, and they 
ask us here, during this war period, to pay the Government of 
Greece $40,000 for these injuries, 

We are conferring upon the Government of Greece much 
greater benefits at the present time than we could confer by 
handing over to it $40,000 for something that occurred nine 
years ago. We are standing with our associate nations in this 
great crisis in order that the Government of Greece might not 
be destroyed and crushed ; and I doubt not but that the assistance 
that we will render to Greece in this struggle will be such that 
after the war is over the diplomatic representatives of Greece 
may be willing and glad to say to our State Department that 
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they waive all claims for damages as the result of this riot that 
occurred in South Omaha. It seems to me that this is no time 
for us to be appropriating $40,000, when we are considering, or 
about to consider, one of the largest revenue measures that has 
ever been considered in a legislative body, and certainly the 
largest in the history of this Nation, 

Mr. FESS. And the world. 

Mr. WALSH. And my friend, the gentleman from Ohio, Dr, 
Fess, reminds me the largest revenue measure ever considered by 
any legislative body in the world, and that is true. We say here 
that we will set aside $40,000 of that at this particular time to pay 
for these injuries. I submit that this measure might well be 
deferred until after this war is over, until we find out what 
the conditions are and what the situation is going to be not 
only with reference to the Government of Greece but with ref- 
erence to the State of Nebraska, with reference to the city of 
South Omaha, and with reference to the facts in connection 
with this claim. 

Now, it is rather significant that in the letter from the Secre- 
tary of State he says: 

An investigation was also made by an official of the Department of 
Justice of the facts and circumstances in relation to tbe riots, includ- 
ing the losses sustained by the foreign subjects in whose behalf claims 
have been presented to this Government. The evidence and conclu- 
sions presented by this official in a report which he made of his in- 
vestigation are considerably at variance with the evidence and conclu- 
sions contained in the report made by the Greek Legation's legal ad- 
viser, both as regards the responsibility of the police authorities for 
the violence of the riots and as regards the amount of the damages 
suffered by the victims. 

Why, Mr. Chairman, only a short time ago out in the West, 
as the result of labor disturbances, a large number of members 
of that organization known as the I. W. W. were run out of 
town and taken down to New Mexico or one of the border 
States, After this struggle is over I have no doubt that the 
Government of which many of these men are citizens, these 
men, many of whom are now seeking to thwart this country in 
prosecuting the war, can well come in here and file a claim for 
injuries and damages which they have had inflicted upon them. 
It may be that as a result of the riots at East St. Louis Uncle 
Sam ought to pay some of the bills in that case because rioters 
broke the bounds of the law and got beyond the control of the 
local authorities. While the victims may have all been citizens 
of the United States, still if we take up this sort of legislation 
at this particular time it is going to encourage and invite men 
to ask for legislation along this line in other instances. 

Now, the official of the Department of Justice differs in his 
conclusions as to the responsibility for these injuries from the 
conclusions reached by the legal adviser of the Greek Lega- 
tion. That is natural. The legal adviser of the Greek Lega- 
tion is acting in behalf of those seeking to get the money. He 
wanted $153,533 for injuries inflicted upon his nationals, and 
the committee, in its wisdom, after due deliberation and proba- 
bly after consideration of facts which have not been stated 
here as yet, shaved this claim down to $40,000. We do not 
know how many were injured, what the character of their 
injury was, or how many of those people were injured by men 
of their own nationality who might since then have become citi- 
zens of this country. But that makes no difference. The 
gentleman from Nebraska IMr. Lospeck], who represents the 
South Omaha district, read a statement to the committee, part 
of which I was fortunate enough to be able to hear, and he 
gave a very interesting chronological history of the attempts 
that have been made since its occurrence in 1909 to procure 
this money from the Treasury of the United States, but there 
was nothing there by way of justification. 

I submit there has been no fact either in the letter of the 
Secretary of State or in the statements that have been made by 
the distinguished chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
that puts this into the class of emergency urgent legislation. It 
is in the nature of a claim that might well be deferred until 
` after the war is over. They have been waiting more than nine 
years already. These riots occurred February 21, 1909. They 
can wait until February 21, 1920 or 1921, at which time we 
hope and trust this crisis will be over and there will be nobody 
harmed if we defer action upon this measure at this time. The 
only result of the passage of this bill will be to impose this addi- 
tional burden in the midst of the tremendous demands made 
upon the Treasury at this particular time owing to war neces- 
sities. If we defer the payment of this, it will relieve the Treas- 
_ ury of that demand, and I submit that the responses to the ques- 
tions asked by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. MILLER] are 
such as to show that even though this claim may have a scintilla 
of merit, it might well be deferred. 

I desire now to direct the attention of the committee to the 
wording of these resolutions that were signed by some 500 per- 
sons of the noble city of South Omaha: 


Whereas a condition ot outlawry exists in this city among the Greeks, 
and In many instances a flagrant disregard and insolence of our Jaws 
and ordinances of this city has occu during the parn year; and 

Whereas the so-called quarters of the Greeks are infes' by Greeks who 
have attacked our women, insulted pedestrians upon the streets, 
openly 3 gambling dens and many other forms of vicious- 
ness; an 

Whereas on the evening of February 19, 1909, these conditions culmi- 
nated in the cowardly and brutal murder of Officer Ed. Lowr. „ one 
of the most highly respected citizens in this city : Therefore be i 


Resolved, That we, the undersigned citizens and 88 of the cily, 
hereby believe that a mass meeting should be held on Sunday afternoon, 
February 21, at the city hall, to take such steps and to adopt such 
measures as will effectuaily rid the city of the undesirable Greeks, and 
thereby remove the menacing conditions that threaten the very life and 
welfare of South Omaha, 

That was followed by a mass meeting held on Sunday after- 
noon, and the situation was discussed, and shortly after this 
meeting closed an attack was begun on the Greeks which lasted 
well into the evening. Stores were broken into, property de- 
stroyed, and some personal injuries inflicted. The attack had 
the effect of driving the Greeks from the city. A number of sub- 
jects of Austria-Hungary and of Turkey also appear to have 
suffered from the fury of the mob. These persons were prob- 
ably mistaken for Greeks. That sets forth briefly the history of 
this transaction. They determined to rid that city of some 
undesirable persons who had been insulting their women and 
had been violating the laws. They held n mass meeting, and 
later some persons attacked those persons and drove them out 
of town. Because they were citizens of a nation with which we 
are not now at war and because in driving them out of town some 
injury was inflicted upon them, because they were undesirable 
and lawless, we must now needs pay the Government of Greece 
$40,000 because South Omaha and its gallant crew of 500 citi- 
zens, who were willing to sign those resolutions, apparently 
took the law into their own hands and indulged in rioting and 
further lawlessness. I assume that Omaha in 1909 had arrived 
at that stage of civilization which enabled it to support a police 
force, and that the great Commonwealth of Nebraska during 
that remote and ancient period possibly supported a State 
militia, because I know that during this crisis that great State 
is doing its full share. But, sir, if they got into such a tangle 
as that at that time, it seems to me that rather than indulge 
in a rlot they might well have called upon the governor, the 
commander in chief of their State militia, or upon the chief of 
police of South Omaha or some of the surrounding towns. 

Yet we know nothing as to what steps were taken, except that 
the gentleman from Nebraska stated that the governor dis- 
claimed all responsibility. Very well, he might disclaim re- 
sponsibility because these people were foreigners, and it may be 
assumed that he or his legal advisers knew that at some time 
in the future, when the storm had calmed and the feeling had 
subsided, the very keen and astute gentleman who represents 
the Government of Greece in this city would see to it that claims 
were presented whereby $153,533 might be taken from the Treas- 
ury to pay the Government of Greece for the injuries inflicted 
on these undesirable lawless citizens. 

I submit that it is no time for us to be passing legislation to 
pay any such sum,-in view of the history of this particular 
transaction, and that the matter should be deferred until after 
this war is closed, when further investigation can be had, and 
that instead of giving the benefit of the doubt to the Greek lega- 
tion and its legal adviser we should give the benefit of the 
doubt—in view of the representations of the Department of 
Justice and the investigation it has made—to the Treasury of 
the United States. I trust that the measure will not be passed, 
and I reserve the balance of my time. [Applause.] 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, this is a piece of legislation that 
is following the precedents that have been set in similar cases 
in this country for a great many years. Our State and city 
governments do not deal with foreign governments and have 
nothing to do with our foreign relations. That is done by the 
National Government. Therefore when a question arises be- 
tween a foreign government and any subdivision of this country 
the transaction is handled through the State Department of the 
National Government. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. I do, 

Mr, STAFFORD. The gentleman has stated that this is in 
line with precedents established for a long time by the State 
Department recognizing the obligation of the National Govern- 
ment to protect the nationals of foreign countries domiciled 
here. Can the gentleman give any special instances where we 
have heretofore reimbursed foreign governments for like in- 
stances? 

Mr. FLOOD. I know that since the gentleman and myself 
have been in Congress a number of bills of this nature have been 
passed. There was one before we came here that the Whole 
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country was interested in. That was the ease where some of 
the best citizens of New Orleans hung some Italians whom they 
thought were violating the laws of that State and the ordinances 
ef the city of New Orleans and were disgracing the community, 
ang they rose up and hung them. The gentleman will recalt f 
that instance. These Italians that were hung were supposed 
to belong to the Mafia. They were foreign eitizens, and our 
Government recognized its obligation to the foreign government 
and paid the Italian Government se that the families of these 
people who were killed could be reimbursed for their killing. 
Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman will permit an interrup- 
tion, as I recollect that New Orieans incident, I believe the prin- 
cipal instigator was u lawyer by the name of Pendergast, and at 
that time the question arose whether our Government would be 


responsible for the neglect of the local authorities in failing to 


protect the citizens of foreign countries. 

The Secretary of State, Mr. Blaine—and I yield in my 
memory to the Representatives of the Committee en Foreign 
Affairs—took the position that the National Government was 
not responsible for riots occurring in leealities, I do not reeall 
that our Government ever passed avy bills since I have been in 
Congress of m character similar to this. If the gentleman will 
kindly cite one, it will perhaps refresh my memory. 

Mr. FLOOD, An Italian was killed in Florida a few years: 
aco, and Seeretary Bryan recommended as a matter of grace 
not as am obligation, and this bill puts it on the same ground 
and so did the Louisiana ease—that we should pay te the Italian 
Government, as we did pay, and they paid to the family of the 
murdered man $6,000. Congress passed the bill unhesitatingly. 
Some of our citizens in Italy a short time ago were murdered by 
Italinn citizens. Italy paid thirty or forty thousand dollars te 
the families of these American: citizens: The gentleman from 
Louisiana will bear me out in the case I have referred to. There 
is no doubt about this having been the policy of the Government 
for years. The Secretary of State, in this very letter, says the 
same thing. He says: 


In view of the fact that subjects of a ae nation were driven from | 
South Oma 


t . their proper tr b. and sonal ies 
tiste ‘on them, and in view 105 „„ by the ——— 
ef the United States — respect to claims of this nature in the past, 
the Secretary of State has the honor te recommend. that Co be 

requested to make, as an act of grace and without reference to: the anes- 
‘en of the liability of the United States, an appropriation of $41,080-— 

And so forth. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman will note that the recom- 
mendation was made prior to our entering the war as an ally of 
Greece. 

Mr. FLOOD, Ves. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As pointed out by the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Was] that in the adjudication of respective 
claims between the governments at the close of the war, Con- 
gress might well take the position that in these war times the 


amount of $40,000 could far better be used in war purposes 


than devoted to these nationals who have suffered some insults 
and met with some property loss. 

Mr. FLOOD. With reference to what we are going to do for 
Greece in this war, I hope that we will do a great deal, and that 
we will help her rehabilitate herself and get her in a position 
to help the allies win the war; but this money does not go to the 
Government of Greece; it is paid to that Government for the 
benefit of individuals, 

Mr. STAFFORD. As a balm to the injured feelings of these 
nationals who have been driven out of South Omaha beeause of 
the failure of the local authorities there to protect them. 

Mr. FLOOD. Not asa balm, 
Their property has been destroyed. They may have been violat- 
ing the law. I do not know. Certainly this mass meeting of 
500 South Omaha citizens violated the law. and if they thought 


the Greeks were violating the law they could have taken them 


into their criminal courts and prosecuted them and had them 
punished, but they should not have constituted’ themselves 
greaters violators of the law by organizing a mob and going there 
and driving these people out of the city and destroying their 
property. That was a violation of law, and the Greek nationals 
suffered by reason of that violation, and that is what their 
Government complains of—z violation of law against these Greek 
nationals, a violation of law that destroyed the property of 
these people; and we ask this appropriation to pay for this 
violation of our law by our citizens and to pay the people who 
suffered by reason of that violation. It follows the policy of our 
Government. Our Government has done this for years in simi- 
lar cases, It did it in the case that the gentleman and myself | 
have been discussing, notwithstanding the fact that Secretary 
Blaine said at one time that there was noobligation en the part | 
of this Government. The Government does not recognize its 
obligation, but as a matter of international grace it pays, 


It is paid to them as a right. 


i through these embassies and legations that are here, for the 
injuries dene to the person and property of nationals of these 
various. Governments who happened to be injured in this country 
through the illegal acts of our own people. We have established 
‘precedent for this bill. This claim is thoroughly proved. The 
Greek legation put in a claim for $153,000. Our Department of 
Justice: investigated the claims, as did our State Department. 
They made careful investigation, and sealed the claims down to 
$40,000, and the Secretary of State has recommended that Con- 
i gress make an appropriation of $40,000 for the purpose of pay- 
ing the claims. ‘The difference between the Greek legation and 
our Department of Justice and the Department of State was in 
respect to the amount of the claims. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman sias? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Has the gentleman the names of the people 
who were injured and the amounts which go to make up the 
$40,000? 

Mr. FLOOD. I have seen the list of the names of those peo- 
ple, but the gentleman complained about this claim being pre- 
sented in 1918, when it is nine years old. The Greek legation has 
been knocking at the door of Congress for this appropriation 
during most of that time. This letter from the Secretary of State, 
which the gentleman read here, was written befere this war 
began. It was written two years ago, and the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Srarrorp] indicates that probably the Secretary 
of State would not desire it to be pushed now. I want to say 
to him that I have had no conversation with the Secretary of 

State and no communication with him in reference to this claim, 
but there are claims in the Foreign Affairs Committee of a simi- 
lar nature at the present time about which I have received let- 
ters from the Secretary of State within the last few days. He 
Is interested in their being paid now and not waiting until the 
war ends. The State nt and our Government must 
recognize its international obligations in these matters. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD, Yes, 

Mr. DENISON. Does not our Government expect the same 
treatment from all other Governments where our own citizens 
are mistreated and their property destroyed in other countries? 

Mr. FLOOD. Our Government expects it and demands it and 
receives. it. I do not remember the name of the case, but in the 
ease of the man who was killed in Florida Secretary Bryan 
recommended that we appropriate $6,000, and the question was 
raised on the floor of the House here, and it was stated that that 
was too much money to pay, but we produced evidence to. show 
that just a short while before the Italian Government had paid 
our Government for our nationals who had been mistreated in 
Italy an amount between thirty and forty thousand dollars. 
Tuat bill was passed without question. This measure has not 
been fortunate in getting before Congress sooner. 

It has been reported to the House before, and either the House 
‘passed it and the Senate did not or it failed for some reason to 
get through the House when it got through the Senate. It has 
now been passed by the Senate and has a chance to pass the 
House, and it does not seem to me that there ought to be any 
question in the world about its passage. The fact that we are 
about to enact a tremendously large revenue bill is no reason 
why we should not pay our just and honest and legitimate obli- 
gations. We are passing the revenue measure to raise that 
enormous revenue for the purpose of paying our honest obliga- 
tions, and under our international practice this is one of those 
| obligations. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman know of any claims which 
the United States has pending against the Governments of any 
‘of the nations with which we are associated’ in this war which 
we are now pressing? 

Mr. FLOOD. I do not think that I could mention any. It 
is not my business as a Member of Congress to keep up with 
those things, and I have not any in mind. But I do know that 
the claim I speak of was paid by the Italian Government snd 
pait very promptly. These foreign governments with whom we 
have had these negotiations have paid our claims much more 
promptly than we have paid them. We have postponed them to 
a more convenient season, as the gentleman now suggests we 
do with this. This matter is now before Congress. If it does 
not pass now, no man can tell when it will be taken up again 
in the House. It is a just claim. The amount of it has been 
earefully ascertained by our Department of State. and it is due 
‘to these people under the international practice. It will be paid 
to these people through their legation. This money does not go 
to the treasury of Greece, it goes to the individuals, and be- 
cause we are going to do something to help Greece in this war, 
and to get Greece to help us, is no reason why we should deny 
to individual citizens of Greece the payment of a just claim 
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which they have against this Government. I hope the measure 
will pass. 

I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Green]. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr, Chairman, I know something per- 
sonally with regard to this claim. The matter upon which it 
is based constitutes one of the most disgraceful episodes in the 
history of this country. The facts are simply indisputable. A 
police officer was killed in South Omaha, and thereupon a num- 
ber of citizens of that place gathered in muss meeting and 
proceeded to organize a mob, if a mob can be called an or- 
ganized body, with the purpose not of inflicting any punish- 
ment for the crime that had been committed, but with the 
dastardly intention of driving out, injuring, and assaulting inno- 
cent parties. Now, the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Warsa] read here the declaration of parties connected with 
the mob that some of those Greeks had been lawless. If any of 
that nationality had been guilty of crime in South Omaha, they 
were not the persons who were attacked. The people who were 
attacked were perfectly innocent, law-abiding citizens, who were 
carrying on a legitimate business in that city. Their stores 
were broken into, their property was destroyed, their persons 
were injured, and that some of them were not killed was not 
the fault of the members of the mob, because they proceeded 
regardless of consequences. Now, what have we done? For 
some eight or nine years, as the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Froop] has said, the Greek legation has been pressing their 
claims upon the State Department and knocking at the doors 
of this Congress asking redress for this outrage. Have we done 
anything? Not a thing, And why? The reason is perfectly 
plain; because Greece is just a little space on the map of 
Europe, without any power to injure us in any kind of way. 
If it had been one of the strong nations—if it had been England 
or France, or even Germany before the war—this claim would 
have been paid long, long ago. There is not any question about 
it. We have paid claims of this character time and time again, 
and we ought to pay them. Shall we permit it to be said that we 
do justice only to strong nations and wrong the weak? It is 
a disgrace that the claim has stood so long, and it would be 
still more disgraceful not to pass this bill. There is no other 
way by which these parties can obtain redress. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa, Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. Can the gentleman state whether Nebraska 
has a law similar to the law we have in the State of Illinois by 
which when citizens are injured by a mob they can recover dam- 
ages from the local government? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. My understanding is that the State 
of Nebraska has no such law and that it has refused to pay any 
damages to these parties. They might, of course, appeal to the 
local courts if anybody could state who constituted the mob, but 
there is no way of telling who composed it or placing the re- 
sponsibility. They are absolutely without redress if we do not 
pay them at this time. 

Let me mention some things further. It has been said we 
ought not to pay these parties because we are an ally with 
Greece and we are engaged in a war. The gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. Loseck], who is familiar with the circumstances 
of the case and details of it, tells me that the fathers and mothers 
of boys who are engaged in this war on our side—enlisted in our 
Army—are a part of the people to whom this money would go. 
And look at the casualty lists. See how many names of Greeks 
are among them, justifying the reputation that these people 
have had from ancient times as lovers of liberty and ready to 
fight in the cause of freedom. Shall we tell them now because 
they are allied with us we can not pay this money? I can not 
see anything in that kind of an argument, but on the contrary 
an additional reason why we ought to pay this claim. We have 
no more loyal citizens anywhere in the United States and no 
more patriotic nation in this war than the Greeks. Hun- 
dreds have declined to claim their exemptions which they 
might have urged as aliens. but on the contrary when the call 
has come have gone willingly, and even without the call have 
yoluntarily enlisted in the ranks of our Army and are fighting 
our cause now. I insist that this claim ought to be paid. 
[Applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia has 15 min- 
utes remaining, and the gentleman from Massachusetts has 45 
minutes. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, just a word in response to the 
suggestion of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Green]. The 
question of Greek citizens being loyal or their names appearing 
in the casualty lists has nothing to do with the consideration 
of the matter before the House. That is a little sentiment 
dragged in here by the heels seeking to justify the payment of a 
claim of this nature during the war, and I will venture to say 
there is not a government that is associated with us in this 
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struggle that is paying at this particular time claims of this 
nature for injuries to citizens of other governments that are 
associated with them in prosecuting this war. Why, if this is 
an obligation, if this is an honest moral obligation, and is to go 
to the citizens of this Nation—and some of those citizens have 
become citizens of the United States—why do not we pay the 
former citizens of Austria-Hungary who are now citizens of the 
United States? Yet they are eliminated from this bill because 
we are at war with Austria-Hungary, and yet if the money is 
to go to the citizens who are injured—and some of those men 
who are injured have since become citizens of the United States 
why does not the obligation still exist to pay these men? 

Mr. FLOOD. Who would pay them if we appropriated? 

Mr. WALSH. Pay it to the citizens, that is where the gen- 
tleman says this money is to go, and yet there is not a word 
in the bill which says it shall be paid to these men. 

Mr. FLOOD. I said it was to be paid to the legation, and the 
legution pays the citizens, 

Mr. WALSH. There is nothing in this bill that says that it 
is ever to reach the pockets of these citizens. 

Mr. FLOOD. It is not necessary to put it in the bill; it is a 
well-established national practice, and it is not necessary to put 
it in the bill. It has been done dozens of times. 

Mr. WALSH. I am, of course, willing to take the gentle- 
man’s opinion in that respect. Now, the gentleman refers to a 
case down here in Florida, where some $6,000 was paid to an 
Italian citizen who was killed. That was before we entered 
this war. There has not been a claim cited or suggested where 
a government engaged in a common cause in the prosecution of 
this war has set apart any of their funds to pay claims of this 
nature. 

And I submit that this bill here, if the claim is moral and 
just, and it is an obligation that is recognized by international 
law, should be deferred until the termination of this struggle. 

5 DENISON. Will the gentleman from Massachusetts 
yield? ~ 

Mr. WALSH. I will. 

Mr. DENISON. If American citizens who happen to be living 
in Italy or England should be killed or their property destroyed 
by mobs, would the gentleman think we ought to permit those 
Governments to wait or acquiesce in those Governments waiting 
un 3 this war before our citizens should be compen- 
sat 

Mr. WALSH. I certainly do. If we have claims pending 
against Italy or against France or against England or any other 
of the associate nations at the present time, for injuries inflicted 
upon our citizens as the result of mob violence or lawlessness 
for which citizens of those nations are responsible, we ought 
not to press those claims at the present time but ought to wait 
until the termination of the war. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield for another ques- 
tion? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. How is the fact that a country is engaged in 
war going to benefit or help citizens that have been damaged? 

Mr. WALSH. It is not a question of helping citizens who 
have been damaged. But those damages are so insignificant, 
international though they may be in their nature, that they 
ought to be put aside until the more important question is de- 
termined, and we ought not to use our funds, raised by war 
emergency taxation, for such claims as these. They have no 
proper place in the budget. I trust this measure will be de- 
feated, though I imagine it will not be. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. TEMPLE]. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Chairman, I am somewhat surprised that 
any Member of the House should think we ought not to pay 
for damages done to Greek citizens because, forsooth, we are now 
on most excellent terms with the Government of Greece. These 
Greeks were injured in riots in South Omaha in February, 1909, 
and we are now asking that they be compensated for their 
lisses. Our own Government has examined the claims presented 
by the Kingdom of Greece, and our State Department recom- 
mends that they be paid. It will not seem to them to be a satis- 
factory reply to say: “ We shall not pay you Greeks anything 
now, because we are such good friends of your Government that 
we do not need to pay our debts to you.” It seems to me if 
there is anything at all in the friendly relations between the 
two Governments that ought to influence our action one way or, 
the other, we ought to pay the claims the more promptly because 
we are on good terms. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEMPLE. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH. If the friendliness of the nations is to Le 
considered, and, of course, it may be an element. would not the 
gentleman also favor paying them the amount that the Greek 
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legation claims and not have the temerity to scale down what 
they first claimed? 

Mr. TEMPLE. I was protesting against allowing the friendly 
relations existing between the two Governments to have any 
weight in considering this matter at all. The gentleman says, 
on the other hand, that we ought not to pay it now, because our 
friendship is sufficient compensation. Oh, I know he did not use 
just that language. 

I happened to be on the subcommittee of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee that had this case under consideration. We went 
into all the available evidence. I have forgotten a good deal of 
it, as it has been a long time ago. But I remember very dis- 
tinetly my impression that the obligation ought to be paid just as 
promptly as possible. ‘There is absolutely nothing in the whole 
case that is not entirely regular. This is the way the situation 
is met ordinarily, If these Greeks had been naturalized Ameri- 
can citizens at the time, of course the Greek Government would 
not then have claimed any payment for them. 

I remember a somewhat witty remark that may not be particu- 
larly welcome to us as citizens of the United States. A number 
of years ago a complaint was made to one of the ministers of a 
foreign country living in Washington when one of the nationals 
of his Government had been hanged by a mob. The minister 
refused to take up the case, saying to the complainant that, 
having investigated the incident, he had learned that the former 
subject of his Government had been duly naturalized and was 
entitled to all the privileges of American citizenship. The 
Greeks for whom this claim is presented were not naturalized 
American citizens, but were living here under treaty rights 
which guaranteed to them the full protection of our laws. It 
seems to me that if we wish our credit to stand well with our 
friends we certainly ought not to delay longer the payment 
of this obligation. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. TEMPLE. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. I think the claim ought to be paid, and that 
the bill ought to pass; but I want to ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion, inasmuch as I know he is quite an authority on these 
matters. Has it ever been attempted, or has the custom ever 
prevailed anywhere, of the Government attempting to recoup 
itself from the State or local governments? 

Mr. TEMPLE. That is purely n matter of domestic law. 
The State of Nebraska Is not known at all to the Government 
of Greece. 

Mr. DENISON. I am talking about this Government re- 
couping after paying these damages. 

Mx. TEMPLE. That is not involved in this bill. 

Mr. DENISON. Does the gentleman know of that ever being 
attempted or followed by the Government? 

Mr. TEMPLE. I do not recall any such instance. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman from Pennsylyania yield? 

Mr. TEMPLE. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman thing that if the pay- 
ment of this is deferred it will affect our friendliness or the 
friendly relations existing between the Government of Greece 
and our Government? 

Mr. TEMPLE. I do not know that it will have any effect 
at all on them. 

Mr. WALSH, But the gentleman does think if it is not 
paid promptly—that is, if this bill does not pass—it will affect 
our credit as a nation? 

Mr. TEMPLE. It ought to affect our own opinion of our- 
selves. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. If there is no further general debate the 
Clerk will read the bill for amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby authorized to be paid, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, as a matter of 
grace and without reference to the question of liability therefor, to the 
Government of Greece, as full indemnity on account of injuries inflicted 
on its nationals during riots which occurred in South Omaha, Nebr., on 
February 21, 1909, as set forth in the message of the President of the 
United States dated January 14, 1916, $40,000, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the Senate 
bill, 

Mr. FLOOD. I move, Mr. Chairman, that the committee do 
now rise and report the bill to the House with the recommenda- 
tion that it be passed, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia moves that 
the committee do now rise and report the bill to the House with 
the recommendation that it be passed. The question is on agree- 
ing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rese; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. SMALL, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 


committee, having had under consideration the bill (S. 4527) to 
authorize the payment of indemnities to the Government of 
Greece for injuries inflicted on its nationals during riots occur- 
ring in South Omaha, Nebr., February 21, 1909, had directed him 
to report it back with the recommendation that it be passed. 

The SPEAKER. The Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union reports that that com- 
mittee, having had under consideration Senate bill 4527, had 
directed him to report it back with a favorable recommendation, 
The question is on the third reading of the Senate bill. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read a third time, and was 
read the third time, 

The SPEAKER. The question is, Shall the bill pass? 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I demand a division. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts demands 
a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 38, noes 2. 

So the bill was passed. - 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, House bill 69, of similar 
tenor, will be laid on the table. 

There was no objection, 

On motion of Mr. Froop, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the Senate bill was passed was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. Has the Committee on Foreign Affairs any 
other bill? 

Mr. FLOOD. No. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the next committee. 

The Clerk called the Committee on Military Affairs. 


BOARD OF MANAGERS, NATIONAL SOLDIERS’ HOME. 


Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Speaker, I am directed by the 
pentane on Military Affairs to call up House joint resolution 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it, 
The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 


Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 289) for the appointment of four members 
ot ne Lop of Managers of the National Home for Disabled Volun- 
eer Soldiers, 


Resolved, etc., That George II. Wood, of Ohio; James C. Catherwood, 

of Illinois; John C. Nelson, of Indiana; and Menander Dennett, of 
laine, be, and they are hereby, appointed members of the Board of 
Managers of the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers of the 
United States, to succeed George H. Wood, of Ohio; James C. Cather- 
wood, of Illinois; John C. Nelson, of Indiana; and John W. West, ot 
Maine, whose terms of office expired April 21, 1918. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Speaker, this is a resolution 
to reappoint the managers of the Soldiers’ Home, As nominated 
in the resolution, the only new name that is offered is that of 
Menander Dennett for John W. West, of Muine, and that is 
made necessary because Mr. West has died. This name is offered 
in lieu of Mr. West's. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER, Les. 

455 WALSH. Did the gentleman state that Mr. West had 
ed? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER, Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Since he resigned? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Yes; so I have been informed. He 
first offered his resignation because of failing health, and has 
since died. 

15 SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I wish to offer an amendment. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I have one amendment that I wish 
to offer. In lieu of the name of George H. Wood, on page 1, 
line 3, insert the name of M. T. Dwyer. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 8, strike out the name of “ George H. Wood" and insert 
in lieu thereof the name of “ M. T. Dwyer.” 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Speaker, the reason for that is 
that Gen. Wood has, since his term of office expired and this bill 
was introduced, which was at the beginning of this session, 
been appointed to a commission in the Army and is now serving 
in France. The name of Mr. Dwyer is offered for that reason. 
Gen. Wood has gone to France. 

The SPEAKER. How does the gentleman spell that name? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. It is spelled “ Dwyer.” Ile is a 
soldier. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the ameng- 
ment, £ 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Yes. 7 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has the committee taken action on the 
substitution of Mr. Dwyer’s name for Gen. Wood's? 
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Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Not as a committee, but the mem- 
bers of the committee who were present have all agreed to the 

Mr. STAFFORD. Of course, I have no desire to oppose the 
substitution of Mr. Dwyer’s name for Mr. Wood's in view of the 
the Army, but I wish to offer an amendment to substitute another 
name for that of another. However, I will wait the action of 
Nebraska. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the Shal- 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out, in lines 
name of “ Henry Hase, of Wisconsin.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

Amendment offered by Mr. Starrorp: Strike out, on 
4 and 5, the words „ Menander Dennett, of Maine,” and 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, some years ago—about five, 
as I recall—an attempt was made to curtail the membership of 
time Wisconsin, by reason of having one of the largest branch 
homes within the State, had a representative, but as the result 
tion process acted, the representative from Wisconsin was 
stricken off and the membership of this board of managers was 
homes in the country. It houses nearly 2,000 old soldiers, The 
home is located in the environs of Milwaukee, not in my dis- 

Mr. Henry Hase, whose name I have proposed as a substitute 
for that of Mr. Menander Dennett, is a veteran of the Civil 
three sons, one of whom is a major of artillery at the present 
time and for along time in the service of his country. That 
and continued in the Regular Army until to-day he is one of the 
recognized authorities on matters of artillery. He has other 

I do not wish to provoke any contest between the home in 
Maine and the home in the Northwest, and yet anyone who has 
home in Maine has only a very few members as compared to 
that at Milwaukee, perhaps one-fifth as many. We ought to 
home there. As Mr. Hase's friends wrote me some time ago 
when this matter was under consideration, I take the liberty 
list where she should be to-day in the membership of this board, 
ond of which she was deprived by a lottery when an attempt 

Mr. DEWALT. Was Mr. Hase on the board before? 

Mr. STAFFORD. No. 
of the board are not all from the West except the one from 
Maine? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I believe not. I believe there is a repre- 
bership from the Congressional Directory. 

Mr. HERSEY. I am speaking of those mentioned as nominees. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. One from Ohio, one from Illinois, 
and one from Indiana. 
possess so that they may act intelligently on the matter. As dis- 
closed by the Congressional Directory the managers at present 
Capt. John C. Nelson, Logansport, Ind.; Maj. James W. Wads- 
worth, Geneseo, N. L. Maj. Wadsworth is a former Member of 
ord. The other members are Mr. James S. Catherwood, of Tli- 
nois; Col. Markham, of California; Mr. West, of Lewiston, Me.; 
to succeed Mr. West. 

As I have stated, Wisconsin ought to have its representative. 
number at that time being nine; but the law was repealed, and 
now I am only asking the membership of the House to place 
reduce the membership of the board. 

Mr. HERSEY. Tue gentleman's only reason is that the Wis- 
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substitution of Mr. Dwyer's name for that of Mr. Wood. 

fact that Mr. Wood is absent from the country in the service of 
the House on the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
lenberger amendment, 

4 and 5, “ Menander Dennett, of Maine,” and substitute the 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Insert in ien 
thereof the words Henry Hase, of Wisconsin.” 
the Board of Managers of the National Soldiers’ Home. At that 
of the elimination process, and the only case where the elimina- 
reduced. Wisconsin has one of the largest of these branch 
trict, but in that represented by my colleague. 
War. I may say that he is a Democrat in politics. He has 
son volunteered in the Philippine war. He rose from the ranks 
sons who are giving their best in the interest of the Government. 
studied the statistics about the respective homes knows that the 
have a representative from Wisconsin to look after the branch 
now of presenting his name and to have Wisconsin placed on the 
was made to reduce the membership of the board. 

Mr. HERSEY. I would like to inquire if the other members 
sentative from the East. I will give the gentleman the mem- 

Mr. RAKER. Where are these men from? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will give the House all the information I 
are Gen. George H. Wood, president, headquarters Dayton, Ohio; 
this House of Representatives and has an illustrious war rec- 
and Mr. Black, of Kansas. Mr. Dennett has been recommended 
It was purposed to reduce this board, I believe, to five, the 
Wisconsin back where she was before that effort was made to 
censin home is larger than the Maine home? 


Mr. STAFFORD. My reason is that the enrollment at the 
Wisconsin home is nearly five or six times that of the Maine 
home. The Wisconsin institution is a live one, whereas the 
Maine home is dwindling and becoming less and less, and it is 
necessary and more important for the welfare of the homes to 
have a representative from the State, so as to give attention to 
the homes which have a large membership. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
STAFFORD) there were—ayes 14, noes 8. 0 

Accordingly the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I want to ask the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. SHALLENRBERGER] if the name “James ©. 
Catherwood ” should not be “ James S. Catherwood.” I notice 
in the Congressional Directory it is James S. Catherwood, and 
that is my recollection of his name. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. All I can say is that the name 
“James C. Catherwood” was handed to me by the members 
of the board who were interested in the passage of this bill. 

Mr. FOSTER. My understanding has always been that his 
name is James S. Catherwood, and I think it ought to be changed. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER, I will offer an amendment chang- 
mpi the name “James C. Catherwood” to “James S. Cather- 
wood. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 3, strike out the initial C“ in the name “James C. 
Catherwood and insert the letter 8.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the same amendment 
will be made in line 8. 

There was no objection. 

The joint resolution as amended was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was accordingly read the third time 
and passed. 

On motion of Mr. SHALLENBERGER, a motion to reconsider the 
5 by which the joint resolution was passed was laid on the 
table. 

The SPEAKER. Is there any further business from the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. No further business. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the next committee, 

The Clerk called the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to dis- 
pense with further Calendar Wednesday business and to con- 
sider the Unanimous Consent Calendar for the remainder of the 
day. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unanimous . 
consent to dispense with Calendar Wednesday business for the 
remainder of the day. Is there objection? 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I am constrained to object. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of no quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois makes the point 
of no quorum. Evidently there is none. 


ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 1 o'clock and 43 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, 
August 22, 1918, at 12 o’clock noon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. DENT, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 12731) amending the act entitled 
“An act to authorize the President to increase temporarily the 
Military Establishment of the United States,” approved May 18. 
1917, reported the same with amendments, accompanied by a 
report (No, 759), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII. private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDERSON: A bin (H. R. 12797) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Martin McDermott; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FIELDS: A bill (H. R. 12798) granting an increase 
of pension to William M. Blankenship; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 


1918. 


By Mr. PURNELL: A bill (H. R. 12799) granting an increase 
of pension to Benjamin F. Kernodle; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12800) granting an increase of pension to 
James M. Spencer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska: Joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 321) tendering public acknowledgment of gratitude to the 
Army and Navy of the United States; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BACHARACH: Petition of J. P. Reeves, of Bridge- 
ton, N. J., concerning war-time prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: Petition of Elmer Vaughen and 
69 other citizens of Waldron, Mich., favoring national prohibi- 
tion; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TILSON: Petition of Rev. G. Whitefield and 100 
others of Milford, Conn., favoring war prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE. 


Tuurspay, August 22, 1918. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer : 

Almighty God, we have been called together to consider 
mighty issues of this troublous time. We bless Thee that Thou 
hast called together the heart and spirit of a great Nation back 
of the Senate, that the Nation is delivering itself through all 
its avenues of personal expression in the interest of the high 
ideals for which we have ever stood, and that in addressing 
ourselves to the task of this day we may do it with a clear 
conscience and with a sense of the backing and encourage- 
ment and sympathy of a great Nation. 

We seek Thy blessing upon us, O God, that we may do all 
things according to Thy will, that our vision may be clear not 
only of the duties of the day but of the glorious opportunities 
that are before us to spread the ideals of peace and righteous- 
ness in all the earth. 

We pray Thy blessing upon our soldiers and sailors and upon 
all who are in places of danger, that Thou wilt shelter them 
from harm and give them a speedy victory over our enemy. 
Grant us this day Thy grace. For Christ’s sake. Amen. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the proceed- 
ings of Monday, August 19, 1918, when, on request of Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN and by unanimous consent, the further reading 
was dispensed with and the Journal was approved. 


LIST OF CLAIMS (S. DOC. No. 273). 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to an order of the court, a list of cases re- 
ferred to the Court of Claims for adjudication by a resolution 
of the Senate of March 3, 1887, commonly known as the Tucker 
Act, which cases were dismissed by the court June 17, 1918, on 
motion of the defendants under section 5 of the act of March 4, 
1915; which, with the accompanying paper, was referred to the 
Committee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 


RATIFICATION OF CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the 
Senate a communication from the executive of the State of 
Louisiana, transmitting resolutions adopted by the legislature 
of that State ratifying the proposed prohibition amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States. The communication 
and accompanying resolutions will be placed on the files of the 
Senate. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed the bill 
(S. 4527) to authorize the payment of indemnities to the Gov- 
ernment of Grece for injuries inflicted on its nationals during 
riots occurring in South Omaha, Nebr., February 21, 1909. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bill and joint resolution, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate: 

H. R. 12704. An act to authorize the importation without 
the payment of duty of sundry articles for the American National 
Red Cross to be donated or used by it solely to or for the benefit 
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of the land or naval forces of the United States or its allies, or 
for the relief of the civilian population of the United States or 
of its allies; and 

II. J. Res. 289. Joint resolution for the appointment of four 
members of the Board of Managers of the National Home for 
Disabled Volunteer Soldiers. 

The message further transmitted to the Senate resolutions on 
the death of Hon. Jacos HAROLD GALLINGER, late a Senator from 
the State of New Hampshire. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. KENYON presented petitions of sundry citizens of Iowa, 
praying for national prohibition as a war measure, which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I present a communication consist- 
ing of a letter addressed to myself and a series of resolutions of 
Millmen’s Union No, 338, United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America of Seattle, Wash. These resolutions and 
communication are in response to a letter addressed to organized 
labor July 13, 1918, by the general financial secretary of the 
International Union of United Brewery and Soft Drink Workers 
of America. In opposition to the principles stated in that letter 
the carpenters and joiners’ union of Seattle, Wash., point out 
the benefits which have accrued to union labor and to ths people 
of that State from prohibition as it now exists there, in opposi- 
tion to the view expressed in the brewery workers’ communica- 
tion referred to. I ask that it be properly referred. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolutions and commu- 
nication will lie on the table. i 

Mr. FLETCHER presented a resolution adopted at a mass 
meeting of citizens held in Royal Park, Miami, Fia., favoring 
the submission of a Federal suffrage amendment to the legisla- 
turen of the several States, which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Clearwater, 
Fla., praying for national prohibition as a war measure, which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. REED. I present a memorial signed by a large number 
of citizens of the State of Missouri touching upon the question 
of the proposed prohibition amendment, I ask that the memo- 
rial be received and appropriately referred. 

ee PRESIDENT pro tempore. The memorial will lie on the 
table. 

Mr. HALE presented petitions of sundry citizens of Maine, 
praying for national prohibition as a war measure, which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. KNOX presented petitions of sundry citizens of Pennsyl- 
vania, praying for national prohibition as a war measure, which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. FERNALD presented petitions of sundry citizens of Maine, 
praying for national prohibition as a war measure, which were 
ordered to lie on the table. ; 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of New Jersey, 
New York, Connecticut, and Ohio, remonstrating against the 
enactment of legislation to prohibit the manufacture and sale 
of beer and wines, which was ordered to lie on the table. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE, 


Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I present petitions of citi- 
zens of Colorado to the Senate of the United States relative to 
the passage of the woman-suffrage amendment to the Constitu- 
tion. These petitions resulted from the action of the Denver 
Post, the largest daily newspaper in Denver, in advocating in 
some strong editorials the amendment, in placing in its columns 
a short form of petition, and asking the people who were in- 
terested to sign it and transmit it to the Denver Post. That 
has been done, and the signers constitute several thousand 
names in favor of the petition. No solicitors sought to procure 
the signatures. The petitions were signed by those readers of 
the paper who took the trouble to cut it out, sign the same with 
their address, and mail it to the Denver Post. It consists of 
only 10 or 12 lines, and I desire to read it: : 

PETITION TO SENATE FOR WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE. 


Petition to the Senate to support the President of the United States 
and pass a suffrage amendment in accordance with the request of 
the President of the United States, 


To the Senate of the United States: 


The President says that the suffrage amendment should be passed as 
a just recognition of the work American women have done for the sup- 
port of the war. We agree with the President. 

The President 3557 that this suffrage amendment is a necessary war 
measure; that it will help win the war. 

tors, that alone is surely reason enough why you should yote for 

the amendment. $ 

Senators, your petitioners urge you to stand by the President and to 
heed his advice and to vote for the suffrage amendment, both as a war 
measure that will help us to win victory sooner and as an act of high 
justice to the patriotic women of the United States. 
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I ask that the petitions be referred to the Committee on 
Woman Suffrage. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be so ordered. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, while we are on this subject 
I wish to present a letter of Mrs. Ida Husted Harper, of August 
14, addressed to myself, and which I will read to the Senate 
so that it will appear in the Recorp in conjunction with the 
other items that have been offered. I will read only that part 
of it which refers to the so-called National Woman's Party: 


vement here, 
but the idea aes ul ora reccived they propones, va tee National Associ- 


ation that they 8 
to those that had a” Waar — e appointed a. a oe 


Oregon, Arizona, and Kansas. While working here they concelyed the 
idea of forming a rival organization — ould do Snore 
work with Congress and cut out all State campaigns. They used the 


— as soon as its officers 
done Bay Bie? ved from the committee 
3584 W oD p thelr p own 8 

s 
e e States 


association's letterheads for this purpose.. as 
learned what was bein 
and bias Marge devoted 

In 1914, an you 3 they ad 


Democratic Party had it not been for the election of 
*residen Wilson by the vote of the equal-suffrage States. 

igo" 1917, because President Wilson had been thus elected, the leaders 
of the National Association saw an opportunity to carry out their long- 
cherished plan of securing for women a vote for pre te toe electors 
in various States, and had bills introduced in their legislatures for 
this purpose. The Congressional Union having again lost its fight 
ngainst t 3 r, and fearing that if cog 9 8 
the spot light, conceived the idea of “ picketing” 
need not enter into that unfortunate action > than to ‘sa: inat 
it contributed largely to the defeat of the suffrage amendment in 
that autumn and came re A near losing it in the State of New York. 
Itn Tea a reas Bure of effort by the officers of the nacon. Association 

— 2 to con no the public that this small group did 


oman’s Party is less than five years old, 
and nobody has the slightest idea as to the size of its membersh 

Anyone who ever gave it 25 cents Is enrolled as a member forever. t 
goes into a State, holds a meeting, appoints a committee, and then 
announces that it has o the Stat It assures the women that 


xiliary to this association, which has 
.000,000, and its work has al been 
legal, conservati and dignified. 
suffrage which the women of the United States possess to-day has been 
gained under the neono E its State branches, It enjoys the full 


confidence of the Ai tion, and, we trust, of Con and we 
earnestly — 2 that its efforts of nearly 60 years will no be thwarted 
by this. small body of irresponsible women. 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, having received this frank opin- 
ion by the National American Woman's Suffrage Association of 
the National Woman's Party, it will now be in order to await 
an equally frank opinion of the National American Woman's 
Suffrage Association by the National Woman's Party. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by ew 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. PENROSE: 

re bill (S. 4871) to authorize the Philadelphia, Harrisburg & 
Pittsburgh Railroad Co., its lessees, successors, and assigns, to 
construct a bridge across the Susquehanna River from the city 
of Harrisburg, Dauphin County, Pa., to the borough of Lemoyne, 
Cumberland County, Pa.; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. POMERENE: 

A bill (S. 4872) to incorporate the United Lutheran Church in 
America; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 4878) for the relief of Calvin Willard Gilfillan; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have been requested to introduce a bill, 
which I now do. The object seems to be a most worthy one. 
Its form is not entirely perfect, but I ask that it be referred to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. FLETCHER: 

A bill (S. 4874) to establish a national conservatory of music 
and art for the education of advanced pupils in music in all Its 
branches, vocal and instrumental (with accompanying papers) ; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 


By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 4875) granting an increase of pension to Jacob 
Brown (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 4876) granting an increase of pension to Samuel 
McCord (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (S. 4877) for the relief of Mary Wait (with accompany- 
ing papers); to the Committee on Claims; and 

A bill (8. 4878) granting a pension to Sarah M. Geiger; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I desire to introduce a bill to be 
referred to the Committee on Finance. It is a bill providing for 
the raising of revenue by means of a tax on sales. I desire to 
say in the introduction of this bill that it was prepared by a 
citizen of my State, Mr. C. A. Mariani. It is not, therefore, 
original with the introducer of the measure, but I introduce it 
and send it to the committee because I think it is well worthy 
of their consideration. 

By Mr. BORAH: 

A bill (S. 4879) to provide revenue to defray war expenses, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. MARTIN: 

A bill (S. 4880) granting an increase of pension to Cornelia 
A. Nickels (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

CHANGES OF DRAFT AGE, 


Mr. CUMMINS submitted five amendments intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (S. 4856) to amend sections 2, 4, 
and 5 of an act entitled “An act to authorize the Presidert to 
increase temporarily the Military Establishment of the United 
States,” approved May 18, 1917, and for other purposes, which 
were ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 

Mr. GORE submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (S. 4856) to amend sections 2, 4. and 5 of an 
act entitled “An act to authorize the President to increase tempo- 
rarily the Military Establishment of the United States,” ap- 
proved May 18, 1917, and for other purposes, which was ordered 
to lie on the table and be printed. 

Mr. KIRBY submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (S. 4856) to amend sections 2, 4, and 5 of an 
act entitled “An act to authorize the President to increase tempo- 
rarily the Military Establishment of the United States.“ ap- 
proved May 18, 1917, and for other purposes, which was ordered 
to lie on the table and be printed. 

Mr. FRANCE submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (S. 4856) to amend sections 2, 4, and 5 
of an act entitled “An act to authorize the President to increase 
temporarily the Military Establishment of the United States,” 
approved May 18, 1917, and for other purposes, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 

FUNERAL EXPENSES OF THE LATE SENATOR GALLINGER. 

Mr. NELSON submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 292), 
which was read and referred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he hereb 
the miscella 


i 
authorized aud directed to to pay, neous items o — 


the 


expenses in- 

by ti Garay. in 

arranging for and attending H. GALIAN- 
late a weg ge f New 


Hampshire, upon 
to be approved b the ¢ Committee S uait and Control the ‘he Contingent 
Expenses of the 
MOB te (S. DOC. No. 272). 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I ask to have printed as a 
public document the letter of the President of July 26 last, de- 
nouncing mob violence. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered, 


by the President pro 


AMERICA’S UNGUARDED GATEWAY. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, in the August 
number of the North American Review a letter was published 
which was unquestionably a reflection upon the State of New 
Mexico. The author of the article I do not know, but inasmuch 
as it was published in a periodical which has considerable 
circulation throughout the country it seems to me that it ought 
not to go unnoticed. 

My colleague [Mr. Farr] addressed a letter to the editor of 
that periodical condemning its publication, and in response to 
that letter the editor has published in the War Weekly a gen- 
eral and unqualified apology. 

The Representative from New Mexico in the House, on Tues- 
day of this week, delivered some very fitting remarks concern- 
ing the publication. I do not, therefore, deem it wise to make 
any extended remarks of my own concerning it at this time. 


1918. 
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The people of Dona Ana County, in New Mexico, in mass 
meeting assembled on the 8th of August, passed resolutions 
which are so expressive of what I feel to be the universal 
sentiment of the people of New Mexico, and which in very 
strong and effective terms declare the conditions as they exist 
in New Mexico and the untruthfulness of the charges made, that 
I think it advisable that those resolutions should be printed in 
the Recorp. 

I therefore request that the resolutions may be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Fs there objection? 

Mr. FALL. My colleague has requested the publication of 
what resolutions? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Resolutions adopted at a mass 
meeting of the people of Dona Ana County August 8. 

Mr. FALL. I have no objection at all to the publication. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD, as follows: 

Resolutions adopted by a mass meeting of patriotic citizens held at the 


armory in Las Cruces, Dona Ana County, N. Mex., on August 8, 1918, 
rey to consider an article in the North American Review for August, 


Whereas there was published in the August number of the North Amert- 
an 5 an article headed “America’s unguarded gateway (p. 
; an 
Whereas said article is composed of a tissue of lies from the first line 
to the last; znd 
Whereas no respectable journal would publish such an attack upon the 
entire people of an American Commonwealth without investigation 
aml justification therefor: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved. That we, the citizens of New Mexico, most — resent 
this ea attack upon the honor, virtue, and loyalty of our 
people; a 
Resolved, That we brand as unqualifiedly false the statements con- 
tained in said article to the effect that a Mexican, a German, or any 
other hostile army, could march upmolested and welcomed through our 
State ; that our e are anything but profoundly devoted to the ri- 
can ; that the use of Spanish when n for the proceedings of 
court, legislature, or other assemblies constitutes any just reflection 
upon the loyalty of the people ; that there is ane secret or other organi- 
zation that improperly influences the courts, legislature, election ma- 


chinery, local administration, or any other element of public or private 
life; that the United States Government or any of its departments have 
wrongfully deprived any of our citizens of their rights or improperly 


extended any of their privileges, 

Aud most emphatically do we resent and qualify as maliciously false 
and libelous the statement that “a state of son exists in this part 
of eur country“ and the statement that “the native population awaits 
the hour to strike.” 

And in refutation of the said infamous statements and of the many 
others with which said article abounds, we submit: 

1) That New Mexico is blessed with as loyal and true a body of 
citizens as any otber State of our beloved country. 

(2) That never since New Mexico a part of the Nation has 
any act of disloyalty been shown by its le toward the Government, 
but. on the confrary, in the Civil War, the Spanish War, and in every 
crisis of the country our State and her native sons have shown in potent 
and convincing deeds that their Americanism is as pure as that of any 
other State in the Union. 

(3) That if the other States of the Union had furnished in the pres- 
ent war as large percentage of troops, volunteer and selective, as New 
es the United States Army would to-day be practically doubled in 
n 


umber. ‘ 

(4) That Dona Ana County, which is a border county, and which, 
according to the article referred to constitutes the very gateway for a 
hostile army, was the first county in the United States to go over the 
top in the last Red Cross drive and exceeded its quota three times over. 

(5) That New Mexico in every civil activity of the war has far ex- 
ceeded its quota and has exceeded the average attained throughout the 


country. 

(G) That the women of the State have been commended in their Red 
Cross work by the highest Officials of the Red Cuoss for the activity and 
faithfulness of their patriotic services. 

(7) That the farmers of New Mexico, impelled by the war emergency, 
have almost doubled the agricultural production in two 5 und every 
essential war industry has been augmented to the limif. 

(8) That no call of the Government in behalf of the creat national 
enterprise has been met with any but the most self-sacrificing patriotic 


response, 

605 That the sentiment of our ple, including rye! AB so-called 
Spanish-Americans, is characterized by the cheerful, willing service of 
our sons who have gone forth to war, and that sentiment is personified 
in the history of Capt. Joseph Quesenberry, Eighteenth United States 
Infantry, herole son of this county, who captured the first German 

risoners and guns taken by an American force in France; cited for 
Bravery on the field by Gen. Bullard, his division commander, and by 
Gen. Pershing, the American commander; and who, in a few short 
days later, 3 the supreme price and laid down his gallant sword and 
his young life for his country’s cause: Now, therefore, be it further 

Resolved, That in the light of these facts it is not strange that New 
Mexico arises as one man and challenges in unmeasured condemnation 
the brutal, degrading aspersions cast upon the integrity of our people. 
and we register our contempt fer the disordered that conceived 
an N publication that gives currency to such infamy; and 

t further f 

Resolved, That the chairman and secretary of this meeting be in- 
structed to forward a copy of this resolution to the New Mexico State 
Council of Defense, with the request that if possible legal action, both 
criminal and civil, or either, be instituted against the person and the 
publication responsible for the vile and malicious slander upon the good 
name of a loyal people, who form a substantial portion of the Nation, 
and who, as an integral p thereof, are entitled to the same protection 
as the Government itself against such seditious utterances: and further 

Resolved, That the press of the State and the North American Re- 
view be furnished with a copy hereof for publication, and that the 
Forth American Review be requested to make editorial repudiation and 


retraction of the article, and that they be brought to the attention ef 
the United States attorney for New Mexico, as well as the National 
Committee on Public Information, with the request that cg gg hey 
legal or other action be taken, and that widespread refutation be made, 
and that a committee of five be appointed by the chairman to follow up 
vigorously this and any other similarly unwarranted attacks. 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER SUTHERLAND, 
Chairman, 
Attest: 
Jose GonzaLes, Seoretary. 


APPRECIATION OF THE TATE SENATOR TILLMAN. 


Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I present a resolution of 
the Alaska Bureau of the Chamber of Commerce and Commer- 
cial Club of the city of Seattle, which resolution was also con- 
eurred in by the Chamber of Commerce and the Commercial 
Club itself. It is an expression of appreciation for the services 
to the north Pacific coast of Hon. B. R. TILLMAN, late a Senator 
from South Carolina. It is a brief and appropriate and sincere 
expression of appreciation of the responsive interest which the 
late Senator always took in matters relating to the north 
Pacific coast, particularly in connection with the Navy. I ask 
that it be printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the resolution was ordered to be 
printed in the Rxconp, as follows: 

SEATTLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE AND COMMERCIAL CLUB. 
Resolution commemorative of the late Hon, B. R. TILLMAN. 


In the passing of the Hon. B. R. Trutmway, chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Naval Affairs, Alaska has lost a true friend. Advised 
as to the potential wealth of Alaska’s undeveloped resources, he 
labored for a rational 3 that would make for the welfare of 
her people. A statesman of broad vision, he realized that the extremes 
of governmental policy toward the opening of Alaska’s resources tended 
to economic loss and waste, instead of utillzation and conservation. 

For the use of to supply the needs of the Navy on the 
Pacifie, Senator TILLMAN was an earnest and active worker, who ex- 
erted a streng influence in bringing about this nationally desired result. 

In behalf of the friends of Al the Alaska Bureau of the Seattle 
Chamber of Commerce and Commercial Club expresses its sincere griet 
in the national loss of a champion whose every effort was for the wel- 


fare and advancement of mankind. 
Seattle Chamber of Commerce and 


Adopted * the Alaska Bureau, 
Commercial Club July 30, 1918. 
J. L. MCPHERSON, Secretary. 
Sehttle Chamber of Commerce and 


. C. Connakur. 
Erceutice Neerctary. 


Adopted by the trustees of the 
Commercial Club August 6, 1918. 


AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION, 


Mr. THOMAS. From the Committee on Military Affairs I 
present a report (No. 555) upon aviation production in the 
United States, and in this connection also offer a letter and 
telegram from Mr. Howard E. Coffin, at one time the chair- 
man of the Aircraft Board, which was sent to me as chairman 
of the subcommittee, during our investigation. I am also in- 
structed by the Committee on Military Affairs to request that 
the report now presented be read to the Senate in full. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection. the See- 
retary will read the report. The Chair hears none, and the 
Secretary will read. 7 

The Secretary proceeded to read the report. During the read- 
ing of the report, 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, in view of the fact that the 
reading of this report does not seem to command the presence 
of the Senate I ask that its further reading be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rontxsox in the chair). 
The Senator from Colorado asks unanimous consent that the 
further reading of the report be dispensed with. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and the report will be printed 
in full in the Recorp. 

The report is as follows: 

[Senate Report No. 555, Sixty-fifth Congress, second session.] 
AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION IN THE UXITED STATES. 


M: 
following report pursuant to Senate resolution 48 
The Committee on gg rad Per ta 


has been found necessary. 

In the opinion of the committee a substantial part of the first appro- 
priation was practically wasted. 

While much good work has been accomplished, for which due credit 
should be given, it must nevertheless be admitted that our aeroplane 
program has, up to the present, presented many aspects of failure. * To 
some of these we call attention: 

While an army of three and one-half million has been raised, the 
aircraft situation is as follows: £ 

(a) Six hundred and one De Haviland 4's have been embarked for 
France up to August 1, 1918. 


Of these, 67 had reached the front by July 1. 


uadron of 18 De Haviland 4's flew over the German 
lines. Detalls of its performance have not been received. The charac- 
ter and construction of the De Haviland 4 is further discussed in para- 
graph (i) and in the body of this report. 

(b) We have not a single American-made Chasse (or plane of attack) 
upon the battle front. 

(e) We have not a single American-made heavy bombing plane upon 
the battle front. 

(a) We have not developed and put in quantity production a success- 
ful Chasse, or fighting plane. z 

(e) Our attempt to create a fighting pisue was centered in an attempt 
to adapt the Bristol Fighter and De Haviland to the Liberty motor. 
The Bristol was, without sufficient tests, put in quantity production, 
over $6,500,000 expended, and the lives of several gallant men sac- 
hin when the machine was condemned and its manufacture discon- 
tinued. 

(f) The Standard J training machine was equipped with the Hall- 
Scott engine and put in quantity production. After more than 1,200 
had been manufactured, at a cost of $6,000,000, the machine thus 
equipped was condemned as dangerous and placed in 1 2 

(g) The Spad is a Chasse, or fighting plane, of the highest type. 
Early in September an oral order was given to the Curtiss Aircraft Co. 
for the manufacture of 3,000 of these machines. Work was at once 
begun and drawings ee tra | completed. 

(h) On September 27, 1917, Col. rk and Maj. Vincent (one of the in- 
ventors of the Liberty motor) concluded that the machine could not be 
operated with a Liberty motor. 

On October 8 the contract was canceled, the reason given being that the 
single-seat fighter was regarded as obsolete. But the fact is that on 
April 23, 1918, a contract was let to the Curtiss Co. to build 1,000 
single-seat fighters, known as the S. E. 5, which is the English equiva- 
lent of the nch Spad. 

In addition to this, our Government is now using upon the battle 
front every Spad machine it can secure from the French, but has only 
been able to obtain about 418 of them. 

(i) The cancellation of the Spad contract and the failure of the 
Bristol left us without either a single or a two seat fighter, except 
the De Haviland 4, which was originally designed as a two-seat fighter 
and which we are equipping for reconnaissance, photographic, bombing, 
and fighting purposes. 

(j) Contracts for 8,500 were let at yarious times. poe August 1, 
1,000 had been delivered, and a number forwarded to Gen. Pershing. An 
inspection and test developed numerous mistakes, both in design and 
workmanship. Work upon the planes was stopped until the defects 
could be remedied. In part this appears to have been accomplished 
in the field, for a squadron of 18 planes has been sent across the German 
lines. 

(k) As early as the month of October, 1917, we were in possession of 
the necessary facilities to construct the Caproni, a powerful and suc- 
cessful heavy bombing plane, approved be by Italian and English 
aeronautical engineers. 

Expert Italian engineers have Been upon the ground since the month 
of January, yet the fact remains that we have up to date constructed 
only one experimental machine which is 829 5 ped with Liberty motors. 

Nearly a year has elapsed since we might have begun work upon these 
machines and by this time have been in quantit production. 

(i) The Handley-Page heavy bombing machine furnishes another 
example of delay. Plans were furnished the Signal Corps in the sum- 
mer of 1917, but were not then availed of. Contracts for spare parts 
were not made until February,.1918. Deliveries of these spare parts 
did not . until ee FF A sampile pano shana in March, 

18, wa own last July. ests are not yet complete. 
oat herd inion of the vcommittes the disappointing results above set 
forth are chiefiy due to three causes: 

I. That the airplane program was largely placed in the control of 
great automobile and other manufacturers, who were ignorant of aero- 

tical problems. 
all. These manufacturers undertook the a rier task of creating a 
motor which could be adapted to all classes of fying craft. It is not too 
much to say that our airplane program has been largely subordinated to 


the Libe otor. 

III. We fatied at the beginning of the war to adopt the common- 
sense course of reproducing the most approved types of European 
machines in as great numbers as possible. his.should have been car- 
ried on coincident with the production of the Liberty motor. This 
sound policy has very recently, but after a lamentable lapse of time, 
been adopted. 

The mistakes and errors referred to would probably have been largely 
avoided if the aircraft program had been under the control of one man, 
assisted by skilled aeronautical engineers and practical flyers to design 
and test our machines, with production made subordinate to them. 

This brief summary is not to be taken as a wholesale condemnation 
of our aircraft program. Much has been accomplished. The committee 
is glad to report that while it believes there are yet many things to be 
remedied, nevertheless we are approaching a period when quantity pro- 
Auction of planes may soon be hoped for. 

The committee further reports detail: 7 

Beginning on May 29, your committee, instructed to inquire into 
the causes of delay in aircraft production, visited a number of train- 
ing and testing fields and manufacturing plants in diferent sections 
of the country. It has since examined many witnesses, comprising 
manufacturers, fliers, ‘officers, Inspectors and men more or less famil- 
jar with the subject and interested in the solution of its problems. The 
committee has not exhausted all sources of information, to do which 
would uire the remainder of the session, but it received statements 
and heard testimony upon many features of the question. No attempt 
has been made to investigate charges of persona dishonesty or official 
corruption. That subject more properly belongs to the Department of 
Justice, which, under the direction of Hon. Charles E. Huei has been 
conducting an inquiry of its own regarding that and other phases of 
the subject. 

In directing attention to conditions, both past and present, in the 
aircraft administration, 77 — committee realizes that it is easier to 
criticize than to construct, and that due allowance should be made for 
mistakes of judgment, which are unavoidable in the organization of a 
new branch of the service, involving the establishment of an extensive 
industry. Our inquiry has been as impersonal as these conditions have 
permitted, and it is in the same spirit that this report is made. 

THE AIRCRAFT BOARD. 


As originally composed, representatiyes of the automobile industr 
featured this organization, presumably due to the theory that aircraft 
engine and plane 8 were analogous pursuits. he latter was 
therefore submitt 


On August 7 a 


to the custody of men skilled in automobile produc- 
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tion. A board thus equipped naturally depended upon motor-car engi- 
neers and manufacturers for the solution of aviation problems. But 
the analogy between the two pursuits virtuall s and ends with the 
fact that each uses a gas-explosive motor. ence difficulties in design 
and production would tend to increase until such conditions were recog- 
nized. This fact must have been demonstrated to the board through its 
initial experiences, for Maj. Downey states that in the beginning the 
board wanted much authority with little responsibility. 

They wanted the Signal Corps to execute contracts and stand back 
of them, the board to be in an advisory capacity, and still control the 
situation.” 

2 

“They saw the crash coming; the board passed a resolution reaffirm- 
ing the fact that they were oniy acting in an advisory capacity.” 

Organization under the Aircraft Board was unsystematic and inef- 
fective. The chief officer of the Signal Corps was the nominal head, 
under whose ostensible supervision bureaus of engineering, equipment, 
supplies, lubrication, production, tc., were established, many of whose 
functions ill defined, conflicted with, or overlap each other. Con- 
tractors, inventors, material men, everyone having business with this 
arm of the service and directed from one official to the other could not 
well transact their business and secure results with directness and effi- 
ciency. While this condition seems to be inseparable from official busi- 
ness routine in Washington, it featured largely in aviation from the 
start, materially hindering production on the one hand and diffusing 
responsibility therefor upon the other. Fairness, however, requires the 
statement that the assignment by Congress of aircraft production and 
. me Toena orps e 8 Pak primary 

nce o at corps as then defined were fully equal 
the experience and efficiency of its commanding officer. sda engl 
AIRCRAFT PROGRAM. 


When Italy entered the war she made a careful study of aerial war- 
fare upon the French front as then developed. Her engineers then 
selected the most efficient types of French flying planes and immedi- 


ately put them into production under the supervision of skilled French 
artiieers: Coincident with this policy she began the development of air- 
planes on her own account. Her armies were, therefore, rapidly equipped 
with an excellent service, afterwards supplemented by machines equally 
effective, but of Italian design and driven by Italian motors. By this 
means she avoided delay in production. She also promoted the develo 
ment of her engineering genius by employing it under practical condi- 
toan upon the front with the best machines that France had pro- 
Your committee does not understand why the Aircraft Board di 
adopt this obviousl . The Signal Corps r 
commission to the front, headed by Col. Bolling, instructed to secure all 
needed information, evidently for that purpose. Col. V. E. Clarke, the 
aeronautical engineer of the commission, made an elaborate report, hay- 
ing Col, Bolling’s approva . production of three Eng- 
lish, two French, and one Italian plane, but the report was not heeded. 
Designs for these and other types were placed by the allied Governments, 
or by the inventors themselves, at the — disposal, with assurances 
of ere au 57 their vigoreus CHOE 
ensible reason a or the board’s inaction was the difi- 
culty of translating metrical into linear measurements, and of ARES 
quantity production of foreign motors. But the tardy acceptance and 
manufacture of some of the models and designs revealed the imaginary 
character of this objection. The board took some of the planes placed 
at its disposal and attempted with ill success to materially change them 
for American eee The general purpose of the changes seems 
to bave been designed to adapt them to the Liberty motor, but this 
normal action should have been paralleled by their manufacture, both 
as to plane and engine, in strict accord with the plans as submitted. 

Ultimately, and in the autumn of 1917, the board adopted one French 
and two English t of fighting planes to carry the Liberty engine. 
These were the Spad, the Bristol, and the De Haviland 4. Col. Clarke 
was instructed to redesign the Bristol upon the English model, retaining 
its wing load of abovt 7.1 pounds in a total weight of 2,937 pounds. 

Hundreds of changes afterwards made in this design by Signal Corps 
and production engineers without consulting Col., Clarke increased the 
wing load to about 9.2 pounds per foot, th an approximate weight 
of 3,700 pounds. Some of these changes were required by this - 
creased strain of the heavier and stronger motor upon the structure. 
The machine was finally put into production and then abandoned after 
the test of July last, and after an expenditure of more than $6,500,000 
and the loss of several valuable lives. 

The overload placed too great a strain upon the wings, and this, 
with bad construction, compelled the board to stop production, The 
money loss may be partly recovered by salvage. The loss of life and of 
months of precious time through the need of substituting another type 
of 2 for the Bristol and then producing it are matters of far more 
serious concern. 

In September, 1917, the Signal Corps contracted with the Curtiss Co. 
for 3,000 one-seater Spad planes. is is an excellent French biplane, 
then and now in use on the front. In October the contract was can- 
celed, the reason given therefor being that it was done at the direction 
of Gen. Pershing. Inasmuch, however, as Gen. Pershing’s cablegram 
concerning the subject bears the date of December 14 following, we 
must 8 the statement of the Curtiss Co.’s officials that the board 
canceled the contract because it desired to equip the plane only with the 
Liberty eight-cylinder motor, which was found impracticable, The 
Liberty 8 was about that time discarded. 

The plane was too light for the Liberty engine, so its production was 
suspended. The French use the Hispano-Suiza motor with this plane, 
and the Curtiss people assure us that their contract would long ago 
have been completed and the planes in the service at the front had the 
manufacturers been permitted to proceed with production. No attempt 
was thereafter made to manufacture single-seater fighters, ostensibly 
because of the Pershing cablegram, until May last, when Mr. Ryan 
placed an order with the same company for 1,000 SE-5 planes. This is 
substantially the English equivalent of the 1 and will probably be 
in production during the co g autumn. It is manifest that if the 
manufacture of the SE-5 is proper at this time, then the discontinuance 
of the manufacture of the Spad wes a mistake, regardless of who is 
responsible therefor. 

he plans for the Caproni and the Handley-Page bombing machines 
were available to the board soon after our entry into the war. 

Early in the summer of 1917 the Standard Aircraft Co. was instructed 
ko hold their plant at Elizabeth, N. 

anes. 

x About September 15, a verbal contract was made with the Curtiss 
Co., formally confirmed on October S. 1917, to build 500 Caproni planes. 
This contract was never carried out, because no information was fur- 


J., in readiness to build Caproni 


1918. 
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nished to the Curtiss Co., although they repeatedly endeavored to secure 
the same. Afterwards it was canceled, and contract for the Bristol 
Fighter was substituted. 

As early as October, 1917, at an international conference in Paris 
concerning a general aviation program, the Italian inventor, Caproni, 


Was summoned to meet Col. Bolling, one of the heads of the aviation 
section in Paris. An arrangement was ultimately made by which Capt. 
D'Annunzio and a force of workmen and en were to be brought 
to America 8 in American plants Caproni machines. Capt. 
D'Annunzio and 19 of the best men of the Italian factory arrived in 
the United States on January 17. 

In January, 1918, the Standard Co. was given a verbal order for 1,000 
Capronis, 50 to be assembled and 950 to be sent overseas knocked down. 
ewes were prepared, but no official order was given for the ma- 
chines. 

On January 25 Capt. D'Annunzio and his men came to the plant, 
began work on a handmade machine, A witness describing the transac- 
tion states that 

“They (the aeroplane authorities), in February, began to back and 
fill on whether they were going to build Capronis in quantity, and by 
March 2 it was practically settled that they would not build Capronis 
in this country at all, except the ones we were working on and two or 
three for experimental purposes. 

“As a result of that we took the Handley-Page as a substitute.” 

Capt. D'Annunzio states that he had expected upon his arrival in 
this country that everything would be ready. They were wiring and 
cabling Italy, asking for the engineers of the Caproni plant. re- 
quested Gen. Tozzi, who is head of the Purchase Mission, in Washington, 
to help me clear up the matter, So we provoked a lot of meetings 
between myself, Col. Deeds, and some other officers. * It was 
just the same as before, because no decisions were reached. * * * 
found they were undecided as to whether they should make that ma- 
chine, although demonstrations had been given before the European 
military mission,” etc. 

Finally Capt. D'Annunzio was authorized to build the first experi- 
mental machine for American engineers. That machine was finished 
and fown on July 7. In the meantime, and about April 12. the Fisher 
Boy Co. obtained an oral contract for 250 Capronis, which was later 
canceled. Again, about May 18, 1918, the Curtiss Aeroplane Co. was 

ven an order for 500 Caprenis, and on the same day the Fisher Body 

o. was given an order for 500 Capronis It is understood, however, 
that nothing will be done to carry out this order until the experimental 
machine has been tested out. This precaution is proper. 

During the interval of delay both of the Italian pilots who came 
to this country were killed in other machines, and the Caproni gen gros 
is now awaiting wes arrival of Italian pilots and the testing the 
experimental mac! š y 

Over 12 months of time has been thus consumed since the Caproni 
came under serious consideration. 

Plans for the Handley-Page machine were supplied to the Signal 
Corps in the summer of 1917 by the owner, with full ission to 
use them. Its engineers made a number of changes in them, beyond 
which nothing was done with them. Hence, the 3 of the 
owners in the early winter demanded their return. hey were delivered 
to him as chan 

In February last contracts for 1,000 sets of parts, afterwards re- 
duced to 500 sets of parts, were made with various contractors, to be 
assembled in Great Britain for the use of the American Army. From 
60 to 90 days are required for the assembly of a Handley-Page machine. 
Twenty of these have been embarked, and we are info that they 
will continue to go in constantly increasing quantity, reaching 140 for 
the month of February. Had these contracts n let last October they 
could have been completed and delivered by the Ist of July. 

One sample machine constructed by the Standard Aircraft Corpora- 
tion was completed and given its initial flying test on July 6 last. If 
further tests prove satisfactory the design will go into quantity pro- 
duction. Had the machine been ordered last summer it should be in 


quantity production now. 

The production of training penes has been fairly adequate. One 
type. the Standard, of which there were 1,200, bas recently been dis- 
carded because the Hall-Scott engine which drives it has proven unsatis- 
factory, but there {s no reason to apprehend that training-plane pro- 
duction will fall belew the requirements of the se The d rs 
and manufacturers of this plane insist that with a good engine it is 
all right, and this insistence will be tested. If successful, they can be 
made available bereafter. But Gen. Kenly and his assistants found 
them highly dangerous because of the motor and ordered their retire- 
ment. The machines cost the Government about $6,000,000, 


THE DE HAVILAND 4. 


The De Haviland 4 is the only so-called fighting plane now In actual 
reduction. Outstanding contracts call for 8,500 of them. They are 
eirg manufactured by the Dayton-Wright and the Fisher Body com- 
panies, with smaller contracts to the Standard and one or two other 
roducers, On August 1 a total of about 1,000 of these had been de- 
ivered, all but a few of which had been turned out by the Dayton- 
Wright concern. 

The first plane of this t was embarked for France during the 
latter part of February of this year, but never reached port. p to 
July 1, 286 had been shipped abroad. of which 67 had reached head- 
quarters In France, On August 1, 601 had been embarked. A number 
of them were delivered to Gen. Pershing’s headquarters in June, and 
upon inspection were found to contain many defects, some of which 
were serious, others of less importance. Under date of June 26, Gen. 
Pershing cabled the War Department enumerating many defects and 
stating explicitly that the machines could not be used until some of 
them were corrected. Also that all planes of this class should be thor- 
oughly tested and Inspected before being shipped to him. This obvious 
requirement Gen. Kenly had insisted upon observing, but sent them 
over In the Instance considered without doing so because of an overseas 
order requiring it. 

Some of the defects enumerated in this reporti in the opinion of every 
expert flyer who has been examined by the committee, rendered the 
machines more than ordinarily dangerous. Their opinions differed as 
to whether or not corrections can be made to make the machines safe, 
but the assertion that the plane is very unsafe in the condition in which 
it has been up to this time delivered from the factory was practically 
unanimous. liveries of the machine continued notwithstanding, and 
many were sent to France in precisely the condition complained of in 
Gen Pershing's cable. The explanation offered for continuing delivery 
of these defective planes is that the corrections could be made e 
and a force of American officers and mechanics under command o 


Lieut. Col. Hall was dispatched to France about the middle of July 
with orders to make them. Your committee is of opinion that the 
pien should never have been Boris to leave the factory in their 
efective condition, and the fact that they were permitted to go shows 
either a lack of appreciation of the situation, a disregard for it, or a 
very poor system of inspection. On August 2 an order was issued to 
all the factories directing that no more of them be delivered until the 
corrections required were made. We are informed that production 
under these new conditions is about to be resumed. 

In July 155 of these planes were delivered to the Navy, about 50 of 
which were 2 abroad, and approximately 100 crated and delivered 
at the seaboa or shipment. At this sta our of them selected from 
the lot were sent to the Navy testing field at i, Fla. A test and 
inspection there revealed the same defects that were reported by Gen. 
Pershing and some others, The commandant, Capt, 8 Im- 
mediately reported this fact to the Navy Department, with the result 
that a cable was sent to Admiral Sims apprising him of the defective 
condition of those previously sent, while the 100 in crates at the port 
of embarkation were and returned to the Aircraft Board. 

Forty De Haviland 4's sent to a Long Island field about this time 
and tested out in the vicinity of New York were pronounced e 
weak and defective. With the production of the De Haviland 4 it 
has been the same story of changes. Many of these have been made in 
the plane since the board determined upon its manufacture. Some 
were unimportant, some extremely so; many of them undoubtedly neces- 
sary to its adaptation to the Libe motor. But they have been made 
for the most part by automobile and mechanical engineers, having Little 
or no experience in aviation engin i 3. 

On the 28th, 29th, and 20th of July three squadrons of 18 machines 
each, 54 in all, having been overhauled by American and French me- 
chanics at an American aviation base behind the French lines, were 
delivered to the front under their own power. bese planes are said 
to have received the a Haviland after a careful in- 


and returned in sa: y to their base. 
of the first Ameri ilt plane over the enemy's lines. 


ng from 


qual Havi- 
land 4 is ¢ “gf purposes. 
‘That the War Department and the Aircraft Board share this view is 
best evidenced by the fact that it is to be replaced by a machine of 
3 Re jee as speedily as may be possible without complete suspension 
of production. 

With the exception of the S. E. 5 and the Handley-Page, in parts, 
no other type of fighting . 2 can be produced in 1 1919. 

The U. S. D. 9 plane a redesign of the British D. H. 9, being a 

t improvement on the D. H. 4. But the U. 8. D. 9 has not yet 
— responded to the tests of the military bureau and will go into 
— uction only when it does so. The U. S. D. 9A, another and later 
esign, now under test, promises to be a satisfactory machine. If the 
romise is fulfilled by the tests, the design will be adopted and substi- 
uted for the De Haviland 4. 

Recognizing the fact that the United States would not produce planes 
in quantities early in the war, the board contracted with the — 
and French early in 1917 for a supply of fighting planes. Of these, 
2,114, according to the latest testimony we were able to receive, have 
been from time to time delivered. is enabled us to maintain 13 
squadrons of 18 fiers each on the front, a force which is wholly inade- 
quate to meet requirements of modern warfare. It should also be 
stated that as our troops are moving to France in great numbers, the 
disparity mg increase until we get into 8 production. It is 
prope: to call attention to the fact that at an investigation of the 

ar Department by the Military Committee, held in January and 
February, 1918, the committee was assured that the French could and 
would furnish all the combat planes we needed, provided we would 
send them the raw material, and that this material was being furnished. 
This assurance was given when the committee showed anxiety at the 
continued delay in the shipping of planes. 

In January Gen. Squier and Col. Deeds testified to this fact and 
Secretary Baker gave similar assurance to the committee. facts, 
however, are as shown by the tes ny of Gen. Kenly, given on July 20, 
that the plan failed for two reasons. We quote his testimony : 

The nch contract practically fell down, as you know. 3 
was due to what I consider two reasons. In the first place, the con- 
tracts with the French were dependent upon the sending of raw mate- 
rial that was to be furnished by us, and we did not live up to our 
agreement. »In the second place, the increase in German ac- 
tivities in the air caused a change of abe Sane in French aviation con- 
struction * * * The French contra fell down, so that we be- 
came more or less dependent upon what could be furnished on this side.” 

des this, many of the machines our men are now forced to use 
in France are unsatisfactory, but not more so than those used by the 
French themselves. An Army officer recently at the front testified 
that the American troops are using many antiquated machines pur- 
chased from the French that were discarded by them a year and a 
half ago. They are using the with, 14 strutter, whic been 
declared unsafe by the French and British for observation work. They 
are — f the A. R., equipped with Renault 220, which has a ceiling 
of only 10,000 feet. They use a Spad two-seater, which is unreliable 
and unsatisfactory. ‘They were using a few French Briguet machines 
and the Sampson, which is a French machine. It is reassuring to 
reflect that all commands are unified in France, with all lines of the 
service under a common protevtion. 

The Liberty 12-cylinder engine is an excellent one for the heavier 
planes and certain other purposes. Its weight of 825 unds and its 
400 horsepower makes it too heavy and too powerful for the lighter 
types. It is not vet perfect, but it is improving under repeated tests 
and experiments, which disclose defects for elimination and suggest 
changes and rea nt of its parts. It is now in quantity produc- 
tion, more than 4,000 having been delivered, and is approved by our 
allies, who are anxious to obtain more of them than we can at present 


supply. 

In the development of this motor the Aircraft Board has performed 
an important task, for which due credit should be given. But the 
announcement that it had been evolved in a few 7s was unfounded, 
and the notion which was encouraged that it could used for planes 
of all sizes and character was largely responsible for delays to our plan» 
program. 
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Motor production has proved to be a formidable task, magnified in 
some degree by the reluctance of the designers to promptly accept and 
act upon 8 of imperfections from competent engineers and 
critics and fiers and make changes in conformity with them. 

The manufacture of the best foreign motors, among which are the 
Rolls-Royce, Hispano-Suiza, and Fiat, contemporaneously with the 
8 of an American engine would have been the sounder policy. 
That it was partially adopted later confirms this conclusion. e are 
deine what should have been done a year ago and are producing the 
150 and 180 horsepower Hispano-Suiza motor in quantity. Deliveries of 
the Le Rhone, Bugatti, and 800-horsepower Hispano-Suiza will follow. 

American concerns are making the Rolls-Royce motor for the British 
Government and should long since have been making them for ours. 
The smaller types of H no-Suiza are serviceable for the lighter and 
faster planes. In view of these conditions, the apprehension of a year 
ago that we could not produce foreign motors in quantity because of 
their metrical measurements and intricacies of construction, requiring 
ROUAN, ened of machine work, which we did not possess, becomes 
untenable. 

No fighting plane of American or other design has been built around 
the Liberty ergine, although it is an axiom in aeronautics that planes 
must be adapted to motors. The Aircraft Board authorized some at- 
tempts at this all-important work, one by Capt. Le Pere and one by 
Col. Clarke, the first of which is being tested and developed by the 
board with good prospects of success. his should have been done be- 
fore, as the type must be made effective before the best performance of 
the Liberty motor can be secured. Curtiss design also gives promise 
of satisfactory results in the near future. The motor can be used in 
some other models with good results, but until a Liberty plane is suc- 
cessfully built around a Liberty motor by competent aeronautic engt- 
neers and thoroughly tested out our air program will not be complete. 


INSPEC1.ON, 


The Signal Corps inspection system has paralleled that of the pro- 
ducers. In some instances it has functioned badly, with the result that 
defective material has at times been accepted and material condemned 
and reported to chief inspectors has found its way back to the producer. 
In some factories the finished product has been accepted, although not 
up to requirements. Generally speaking, the production and inspection 
systems of the manufacturers seem to be more cooperative than com- 
petitive. We have found no collusion between the official and the pri- 
vate inspector, but the inspection in the past has been bad. The faults 
of the 577 ees are in part due to the 8 of the inspectors. 
We are informed that the system has ston Ae and is now undergoin 
a radical transformation and is being remedied as rapidly as skilled an 
efficient operators can be secured. 


TRAINING AND TESTING FIELDS. 


The training fields are each designed for 600 enlisted men, 300 cadets, 
and 72 officers, a total of 972 men, which, owing to the exigencies of 
the service, have at times been exceeded. his arrangement requires a 
total of 54 structures of all sorts for each standard field. In addition 
to these, there are repair and supply depots, balloon schools, experi- 
mental stations, radio laboratories, warehouses, quarantine camps, tem- 
porary barracks, 1 schools, etc. 

Up to Ma 25 last there were 31 fields, including balloon schools and 
experimental stations, and 37 miscellaneous projects comprised in the 
above recital, not including the training schools at various State and 
other universities nor projects recommended but not yet 3 b, 

Department. Their estimated cost is $52,511,1 of whic 
ave been expended, exclusive of a field at Miami, Fla., 
established by Col. E. A. Deeds, a member of the board, on his own 
responsibility (and without the knowledge or sanction of the head of 
the equipment division having charge of the work), and a night flying 
route from Dayton, Ohio, to Rantoul, III., by way of In napona: 
The cost of these extra 3 was over $400,000. This night flying 
route was used for the first time on the night of August 12 between 
Dayton and Indianapolis, and was pronounced satisfactory by Gen. 
Charles E. Lee and Capt. J. Fitz Morris, of the British air service, and 
the aviators who made the mip, 

The uipment Division had some difficulty in securing material for 
construction prior to the advent of Mr. W. C. Potter, now assistant 
director of the Production Board, since which time there has been much 
improvement. 

he contractors for the work at Langley Field and the fields at Day- 

.ton were not satisfactory. Upon the whole, the work of construction 

5 — fairly well, and the structures on most of the fields have been 
completed. 

LAD ey Field, near Newport News, Va., Aea BY 1,650 acres, 
was selected prior to our entry into the war for a training and experi- 
mental field. The estimated cost of its needed buildings, not yet com- 
pleted, is $3,664,050, of which 52.305.697 have been expended. It 
seems to have been wisely chosen and well fitted for testing and experi- 
mental work. Nevertheless it was practically abandoned last 75 for 
that class of work, and McCook Field, at Dayton, Ohio, consisting of 
but 200 acres, and practically inclosed by river, trees, and telephone 
and telegraph wires, was selected instead and leased at an annual rental 
of $12,500. The reason assigned to the committee for this change was 
the lack of transportation facilities at Langley, although a spur con- 
necting it with near-by railway systems had been constructed by the 
Government for its express accommodation prior to the transfer. The 
insufficiency of this reason is emphasized oF, the fact that about the 
same time the board selected the Wilbur sant training field, near 
Dayton, requiring the construction of a trolley line by the Government 
at a cost of $175,000, which is its only line of . The 
field is now being used by the Bureau of Aeronautics for its 3 
testing plant. McCook Field is rot only too small for satisfactory experl- 
mental flying, but its environment is unfavorable to its use for that 

urpose. The board has, however, equipped it with structures costing 


920,100. 
Adjoining the Wilbur Wright Field is a large warehouse, built at a 
cost of some $500,000. In this warehouse are stored great quantities 


of supplies, many of which, like machine guns, radio batteries, photo- 
phic accessories, etc., are manufactured in the East. To send them 
undreds of miles west for storage, reshipping them over the same route 
back te the seaboard when needed for over-seas uses, is waste. It need- 
lessly adds to railway congestion and should be corrected. 

Your committee visited but a few of the training fields, of which 
Wilbur Wright Field, above referred- to, was one. t comprises 2,200 
acres and belongs to the Dayton Conservancy Association, and is de- 
signed as a part of the bed of a great reservoir to hold back the flood 
waters of Mad River. Much of it is low and swampy, either on a level 
with or slightly above the norma! level of the stream flow. Any consid- 
erable rainfall floods a great portion of it, and a rain of 36 hours last 
March caused an overflow of nearly 2 feet above the floors of the 


hangars, thus seriously threatening the planes with damage and suspend- 
ing training completely. A drainage system, since installed, is said to 
have improved this condition, but your committee is informed that the 
Signal Corps was advised by competent authority against locating a fleld 
upon these premises because of its low and marshy character, and the 
judgment of the officers and fliers at the field and familiar with the 
ground was a unit against its adaptability, An excellent stretch of 
ground within 4 miles of this field, traversed by railway and high above 
the river level, admirably drained by nature, was available to the board 
when Wilbur Wright Field was selected. 

The wares sums expended upon the Dayton-Wright Field, amounting 
to $2,878,699, and requiring an ultimate total of $3,097,777 and its use 
for testing purposes, probably demands its present retention if the 
drainage system referred to shall prove fairly effective. But, when the 
dam is completed—the reservoir is to be filled—the buildings must be 
removed or they will be submerged. 

More recently the board, desiring an additional field near Dayton, 
was offered an acreage 80 the Dayton-Wright Airplane Factory 
on the east. Inasmuch, however, as insistence was made that the 
lease be executed to the Dayton-Wright Co., as lessee for the use of the 
board, the rental to be made an item in the cost of airplane production, 
the representatives of the board vere, propert declined the Suggestion, 
and the project is still incomplete. e feel obliged to note in this con- 
nection that shortly before negotiations for the McCook and the new 
field, Col. E. A. Deeds, a member of the Aircraft Board, was the owner 
of the first and a part owner in the second. He sold and transferred 
them a interests with which be had been identifed and which now 
own them. 


CONTRACTS FOR PLANES, MOTORS, AND ACCESSORIES. 


At the outbreak of the war but few concerns were engaged in air- 
plane and motor construction; but there were concerns devoted to other 
pursuits and potentially capable of producing both in quantity if en- 
Coura, to do so. The need for planes in volume, and as rapidly as 

ossible, ee ted Congress to make the largest single appropriation 
or the Signal Corps which up to that time had ever been made. 
Since then our engine-producing capacity has been fairly enlisted, while 
that of plane production has not been properly encouraged. A number 
of plane manufacturers, like the Wittemann-Lewis Co., of New Jersey, 
and in the business È prior to the outbreak of the war, have been 
unable to obtain contracts, while a number of concerns like the Dayton- 
Wright Co. and the Standard Co. have been practically organized since 
the war, and the former was given enormous contracts before its fac- 
tories were completed. 

Companies assured of capital and factory space have been denied 
contracts because they were not going concerns, while other companies 
in similar condition have received contracts, notwithstanding their 
present lack of producing equipment. No one official controlled or 
supervised the making of agreements or their execution. Beginning 
and ending with the Aircraft Board, the head of 8 the 
director of supplies, the head of the contract section, and perhaps other 
links made 4 the chain of procedure. Adopting models of proved effi- 
ciency and then putting all responsible producers at work upon them 
would, in the opinion of your committee, have greatly expedited, as it 
would have guaranteed, the performance of the aircraft program. 

To aid in the construction of the Dayton-Wright plant and the Elm- 
wood plant of the Curtiss Co., the board made generous advances of 
money, and to them was given the task of making and su lying other 
contractors with paar designs, blue prints, and specifications for the 
accepted types o machines, excusive of bombing planes. This gave 
these concerns great advan over their competitors, which thus be- 
came dependent upon them for material without which the work of 
production could not begin, and when begun was subjéct to suspension 
and delay with changes in construction and design. Moreover, the 
Curtiss Co. exacted a fee for copies of plans, etc., of 1 per cent upon 
the contract price from other contractors, which, although added to the 
cost of production, was paid to the Curtiss Co., adding a considerable 
aggregate sum to its revenues. 

he number and amount of contracts for planes and motors assigned 
to concerns at Dayton and Detroit and the number and character of 
aviation fields at Dayton could not fall to attract the attention of your 
committee. Due to her vast automobile industry, Detroit doubtless 
po greater facilities for s-engine production than any other 
American community, and the Fisher-Body Co. was well equipped for 
the manufacture of planes in quantity. A generous recognition of these 
facts was therefore inevitable. 

But Dayton possessed no such advantages. Her manufacturing in- 
terests were for the most part in other ections. Industrially con- 
sidered, the concentration of the greater part of the new pursuits in 
these two cities may perhaps be justified, but the committee is forced 
to the conclusion that the personnel of the Aviation Board, from its 
formation to its reconstruction, explains the fact. 

The civilian personnel of the board and their more prominent sub- 
ordinates were composed of gentlemen a very considerable number of 
whom lived in these cities and before or at the time of entering the 
Government service were leaders in and identified with the industrial 
development of their respective communities. The divestiture of their 
interests by transfer to others was a laudable though essential step 
toward qualifying them to public service, but the granting of major 


from Langley to Dayton, and installing it EPON AR e 
ed 


former partners and business associates, have 
a ublic comment whi 


Justice, 
CROSS-LICENSE REQUIREMENT. 

Although this subject has been referred to a special subcommittee for 
investigation, it has constantly obtruded itself upon our attention, hence 
we can not avoid referring to it. 

The National Advisory Committee of Aeronautics, confronted with 
the necessity of 55 the claims of patentees and avoiding possible 
delays threatened by conflicting patent rights, determined upon mature 
consideration to settle these difficulties through the agency of a Manu- 
facturers’ Aircraft Corporation, to be composed of those engaged in 


1918. 
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the industry and empowered to license all aircraft contractors, who 
should pay a royalty to the company upon all planes and parts to be 
constructéd, and to assign to the company for the common use all 
ents or applications therefor owned or controlled by the licensees. The 
bulk of these royalties was to be paid to the Curtiss and the Wright- 
Martin companies as ay age an for the use of certain patents until 
each had received $2,000 These were to be charged against cost of 
8 and paid b the Government. The agreement was sanctioned 

Perk Department of Justice and approved by the Secretaries of War 
an e Navy. 

The committee has not heard a word in approval of it. It is con- 
demned by every airplane manufacturer outside of the immediate bene- 
ficlaries. Those executing the license agreements have done so under 
protest because the Aircraft Board recommended or required it. 

Criticisms of it are numerous, the most serious of them being that it 
e appn manufacturers to onerous requirements by its beneficiaries, 
such as assessments for the use of plans and specifications, the purchase 
of the material and accessories from favored houses, the assignment and 
surrender of valuable patents and patentable devices to the Aircraft 
Association upon terms prescribed by itself, the discouragement of in- 
vention, and the inevitable control of the aircraft a by that asso- 
elation or by some other interest through its agency. our committee 
sympathizes with many of these sentiments, and notwithstanding the 
Aircraft Production Beard as now officered no longer ires or rec- 
ommends the execution of the agreements by contractors, we believe the 
arrangement should be abrogated. We regard it as vicious and as de- 
signed to reap large profits by taking advantage of the necessities of the 
Government. The basic patentees should, of course, if the patents are 
valid, be compensated, but this should be done by the Government directly 
whenever the courts finally determine who the owners are, and the pat- 
ents should then be made to all manufacturers. 

New patents of meritorious character should be similarly acquired by 
the Government as they appear. Such a course would stimulate inyen- 
tion and promote the development of an art which is still in its cradle. 

This is not a new departure but rather a reversion to an earlier policy, 
for Congress in 1917 appropriated $1,000,000 for the purchase of aircraft 
pe which sum is still available, and if insufficient for the purpose 
t can be easily increased. The Government should never be made the 
victim of a tent monopoly which it generously created for the sole 
. of the inventor against infringement by persons and corpora- 
tions. f 

DIFFICULTIES OF AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION. 


Much can be said in extenuation of the disappointments encountered 
in aircraft production. The industry is new and h y technical. 
Mechanics skilled in the art were few when the war A and of 
aviation engineers there were scarcely any. Production ey was 
undeveloped, and even planes for training were not i: lately ob- 
tainable. Up to January, 1917, only 118 airplanes of all types had 
heen delivered to the Army, 64 of which were made in 1916, and there 
was no aireraft organization either in the Signal Corps or ont of it. 
The tolling Commission was not sent to Europe until June, and its report 
was not received until September. But for the glowing forecast and 
optimistic announcements which the board and others made to the public 
from time to time rding its actual and prospective performance, and 
the certainty of s y and unlimited production, public disappointment 
would not have been so pronounced nor public resentment so widespread. 
Great Britain in 1915 and 1916 experienced delays, miscarriages, and 
expenditures. Instead of profiting by her experiences the board incurred 
similar ones and accentuated them by representations and assurances 
which were not warranted by the actual facts. 

The order of the President creating a Military Bureau of Aeronautics 
and a Director of Aircraft Production and the appointment of Gen. 
Kenly and Mr. Ryan as the heads of the two divisions is an improve- 
ment upon the previous situation, and a number of the conditions we 
have criticized have been or are in the process of being corrected and 
better methods instituted. For example, a single board of engineers, 
formed by combining the technical and production engineering sections 
and headed by a chief selected by Mr. Ryan, with the approval of Gen. 
Kenly, has been established ; one testing board under the command of a 
single officer has succeeded the double system formerly doing the work. 
The Military Bureau, under agreement with the director, after thorough 
experiments by actual fliers and aeronuatic engineers, now determines the 
character of machine to be produced, and the business of the director is 
to produce it. 

RECOM MENDATIONS, 


1. The inspection of the finished product and other material is now the 
work of Gen. sues fl division and is to be done by thoroughly competent 
officers. Work not satisfactory to Gen. Kenly or not up to the uire- 
ments of his bureau is rejected. Cooperation for the common end has 
been, and we hope will be, observed by the heads of the two divisions 
and required from their subordinates. The loose ends of the former 
organization have been gathered up as rapidly as possible, and the results 
of the Improved conditions are already apparent in some directions, 
But the system is still subject to the criticism that it is dual in character, 
which is unsatisfactory, since it may at any time lead to differences and 
to division of responsibility. We are constrained, therefore, to renew 
the committee's recommendation of last April, sustained by the opinion 
of every man whose views were consulted by us, that the whole subject 
should be under the control of one man. Our present organization ts 
faulty because divided into two parts with a man of strong will and 
opinion at the head of each division. While these two divisions are cor- 
related, they may not be permanently coordinated. Your committee 
therefore believes that the Importance and magnitude of aviation as a 
permanent branch of our military organization requires one directing and 


responsible head both for its efficiency and speedy development. Its 
classification with the Army and Navy as a distinct arm of the service 
is essential to this end. 


t 
Of comparative insignificance at the outbreak of hostilities in 
aviation — become indispensable in modern warfare. Withont alf: 
craft no army can any longer Boge to triumph or, indeed, to esca 

inevitable defeat. Without aircraft the most powerful navy must in 
these days remain upon the defensive. The aircraft force of Great 
Britain and France each outnumbered the Regular Army of the United 
States when we declared war, and ours should soon be as large as theirs. 
It is a distinct arm of the service. Great Britain and France, recog- 
nizing its supreme importance and the need of its swift expansion, last 
year cach covered it Into a department of its own, whose head, as min- 
ister of the air, ranks as an officer of the cabinet, who is held responsible 
for efficiency of production and manufacture and an efficient force of 
aerial fighters. è should do likewise—create a department of ayia- 
tion, under the control and supervision of a secretary, and ranking 
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with those of the Army and the mee A We would thus place power and 
responsibility in the hands of a single man, organize a service not alone 
for this war but for all time, and establish for the forces of the air the 
same policy of administration that has so long goyerned those of the 
land and of the seas. 

The cost of equipment and maintenance is rapidly approaching that 
of the Navy, while training for aviation is as distinct and as technical 
as that at West Point and Annapolis. 

The creation of the department of the air would unify the seryice, 
thus removing all friction between the Army and the Navy divisions 
of the service by subjecting both to the control of a common head. 
Differences between them under present conditions are unayoidable, 
and, while more disagreeable than serlous so far, they will arise from 
time to time, tending to seriously disturb the service, besides interfering 
with production. 

2. A commission of engineers and pilots for observation at the front, 
formed into zelaya and reporting in person to the department at fre- 
quent Intervals, is also imperativyely demanded. The betterment of the 
air service 1 the exigencies of actual warfare is rapid and im- 
portant. They should be accurately and promptly reported in detail to 
the home office, and this can be efficiently done in no other manner. 
Similar conditions have long been maintained by our allies, whose policy 
in this regard we will do well to adopt. 

3. But your committee feels that the prime need of the hour is ma- 
chines in continuing quantity, and the production of them should be 
accelerated by enlisting the constructive activities of all responsible 
concerns engaged or which can be engaged in the business to full 
capacity. We can not, while the war lasts, have too many effective 

lanes. Supremacy of the air means a speedy triumph. We have 
undreds of trained pilots waiting for planes, whose services must be 
postponed for their production. 

Planes to be useful must have motors. These, too, should be in pro- 
duction in every factory that can and will turn them out, due allowance 
being, of course, made for other equally insistent requirements for ord- 
nance, ships, and the like. If this done, the results for 1919 will then 
compeusate somewhat for the disappointments of the current year. 

4. The rapid development during the war of the aeroplane and its 
effective use as an important arm of the military, makes it imperative 
that America give greater attention to the perfection and production 
of aircraft. This should be done not only as a war measure but as a 
commercial and industrial n 8 

The importance of a powerful air force and an abundance of heavy 
artillery can not be overstated in bringing the war to a iy and 
successful conclusion. With our vast resources in raw material and 
our facilities for manufa: e we can, by the adoption of a broad pro- 
eam ane: with the assistance of cur allies, obtain the complete supremacy 
© e 5 

Withont hesitation or delay we must give attention to this expansion 
of our aircraft policy. The inventive and productive genius and energy 
of America must be devoted to the creation and improvement of new 
types of aircraft and engines. Our present program must be greatly 
ned The United States should establish at Government expense 
college and university courses In aero dynamics and mechanical engil- 
ng, in addition to courses for training fliers. 

While quantity production is essential to the complete equipment of 
our arm forces, quality should not be sacrificed to quantity. The 
aeroplane requires the highest degree of skill in workmanship and the 
re best kind of materials. 

he acroplane is a product of American genius, but the credit for 
its development lar 65 belongs to other nations. Amerlea should 
meet this challenge by bringing the aeroplane to still greater efficiency. 

5. The inventive genius of the Nation should be encouraged in the 
most effective way. A Bureau of Inventions, recently established by 
the War Department, is a step in the right direction. pe nt 
complaint, doubtless in a large degree due to the disappointment of 
men whose devices have not been pronounced practicable, is that under 
the administration of the old board scant consideration has been given 
to new devices and suggestions. This seems principally to have re- 
sulted from the absence of any well-defined individual agency haying 
full authority to deal with the subject. One man, the designer of a 
model for a dirigible with a car integral with the Blimp, began with 
the Advisory Committee and was pren on from onè officer to another 
until he finally completed the circle and was referred back to the com- 
mittee which started him on his journey. About six months were con- 
sumed in making the circuit and nothing was accomplished. A plane 
designer encountered a similar experience, with the added one that his 

lane was crushed to pleces in a sand test which was declared satisfactory 
by those who made it but wholly unsatisfactory by those empowered to 
make final decisions. Many, perhaps most, of the so-called inyentions 
brought to the notice of the authorities in times like this are of no im- 
rtance. But if the germ of something new and useful can be detected 
2 of a multitude of models the time and energy expended in discov- 
ering it will redound to the benefit of the Nation. 

6. Ample protection should be extended by the Patent Office to ap- 
plicants for 3 for inventions telatos to the public welfare and 
defense. This is demanded not so much for the inventor as for the 
Nation. Authority for this now exists, but it seems to be exercised 
at times and 1 at others. Additional legislation may be 
necessary to make this precaution effective, but in the meantime a sug- 
gestion from the Production Board to the Commissioner of Patents 
regarding applications for inventions relating to aircraft would doubt- 
less shield the application from all publicity, thus assuring its indemnity 
against disclosure to enemy interests. 

7. The margin of profit on some contracts, particularly for motor 
production, is altogether too high. According to the estimates of the 
accounting division they appear to be for the raner motor at one of 
the plants, 33.6 per cent; for Liberty engine aluminum pistons, 285 
per cent on capita invested ; for tife Le Rhone, 92.8 per cent on cost of 

roduction ; and on the D. II. 4 plane about 50 per cent. This is largely 
Rne to the primary unfamiliarity of officials with the cost of rapid manu- 
facture of novel products in great and urgent demand. 

The high cost to the Government having been now demonstrated, 
we feel sure that future contracts will result in great saving to the 
Government. 

8. Planes and engines rejected because of defective construction or 
materials not furnished by the Government direct should be at the cost 
of the producer. Existing agreements require payment from the Goy- 
ernment for everything delivered, presumably because they have passed 
official in: tion. But when producers are required under their agree 
ments to r the expense of an inferior product, on the perfection of 
which human life is absolutely dependent, their own inspection will be 
of the best, and gòod workmanship will inevitably result. 
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9. Your committee in in 
ihe great danger of destruction by fire, owing to 
of manufacture, hasty construction, lack of automatic er and 
other fire protection. 

The burning: of any of these factorics, in whole or in part, at this 
time would be a catastrophe, for it would greatly cripple the aircraft 
hrogram: 

We urgently recommend that the requirements of the Fire Preven- 
tion Bureau of the National Council of Defense, composed of tire insur- 
ance experts, for better fire protection in these factories be made im- 
mediately compulsory by the Director. of Aircraft Production, and 
that a stipulation be inserted in future contracts compelling a com- 
Dliance with such recommendations, 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, in connection with the report, 
as heretofore stated, I offer for insertion in the Recorp, without 
reading, a letter and telegram regarding the same subject. from 
Mr. Howard E. Coffin, formerly at the hend of the Aircraft 


eting the aircraft plants have noticed 
ous. processes 


Board. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the letter 
and telegram will be printed in the Recorp. The Chair hears no 
objection. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Hon. CHARLES S. THOMAS, DETROIT, August 1$, 1918. 
United States Senate, Washington, D: C. 

My Dran SEXATOR: I am iu receipt ef copies of Judge Garrison's 
eommunication. to you under date of July 26 and of your reply thereto 
under date of July 27. 

The misleading publicity referred to by Judge Garrison continues to 
emanate from Washington at regular intervals, and has its inception in 
the fact that neither in the press nor in the public mind has there 
ever been a proper understanding of the status of the Aircraft Board 
or of its nonexecutive relation to the War and Navy Departments. Even 
in Washington, except in the minds of those haying special knowledge 
of the facts, there has been a tendency to ascribe to the Aireraft Board 
executive and a trative powers similar to those of the Shipping 
Board or its Emergency Fleet Corporation and capabilities of action inde- 
pendent of the War and Navy Departments. 

Much, of this confusion of mind has arisen from the fact that three 
Army. officers: a ted by the Secretary of War to membership on the 
board and the naval representatives. appointed by the Seeretary of 
the Navy have served in the dual capacity, namely, in an advisory and 
entirely nonexecutive rôle when sitting with the board but as executive 
efiicers having full power when functioning in their capacity as bureau 
heads of the War and Navy Departments. 

J trust that, in simple eee to Mr. Howe, Mr. Thayer, and myself, 
as the civilian members the Aircraft Board. vested with no executive 
powers of any kind, and dependent for all information concerning and 
eontact with the technical and administrative phases of the Army and 
Navy aircraft programs upon the duly constituted representatives and 
channels of these governmental departments, such a clean-cut distinction 
and statement of fact may be incorporated in your report as will place 
before. the American ple the true status and relations of the three 
or zations involved in the governmental aircraft program. 

for your reference F am inclosing you herewith a chart wherein these 
relations are clearly set forth in aecordance with the rulings of counsel 
of the Aircraft Board, of the office of the Judge Advocate General of 
the Army, and the Secretaries of War and of the Be 

The relations of the three civilian members of the Aircraft Board 
and of the board itself have been exactly the same to the Navy Depart- 
ment as to the Army, and neither the successes nor the failures of either 
of these departments in technical or administrative lines can be ascribed 
to the civilian members of the bear 


he 

It has been only within these governmental departments that there 
has existed a sufficient knowledge as to the uirements of the air 
services: To parmar the origination of decisions and actions of this kind. 
Certainly we, Thayer, and myself. as the three civilian members, 
did not dictate in any way in such matters. 

All contracts for a 5 have — made Ny the duly qualified bureaus 


of the War and Navy en details of thesd contracts 
negotiated ~ the executive officers of these departments. adminis- 
tration: of aircraft contracts has from the beginning entirely 


villan members of the Aircraft rd 

jurisdiction in these lines. It 
in significant in this connection that the Hayy program, bearing the 
yame relation to the Aircraft Board and its ci members as that of 
the Army, and using the same forms of contra: has gone ahead and 
at high speed, while that of the Army has been and is in. difficulties. 

Quoting from the fifth paragraph of your letter ad to Judge 
Garrison, you state “that he was before the committee last Jan 
or February for something oyver two days, and if the program w 
he discussed at the time had been 10 per cent as well advanced as he 
then assured us it was the present investigation would have been 
unnecessary.” 

Permit me to point out to you: 

1. That in these two days’ hearing the subject of aviation was dis- 
‘cusseil only for a considerable portion of the t day, and that a part 
of the first day and the whole of the second was given over to.a dis- 
cussion: of the general industrial situation in the conduct of the war. 

See page 2253 “Investigation of the War Department H before 
the Committee on Military Affairs of the United States Senate, Sixty- 
Arth Congress, Part 6, January 30 to Febr 2. 1918.“ 

2. That all information given by me to t Senate committee, that 
portion of the first day's hearing devoted to aircraft, was, of necessity, 
furnished to me through the War and Navy Department channels having 
8 Ao y: a — 5 5 — cae . exactly 

e as A Ing su ed e gna. D! 0 e Army 
the Secretary of War and that War Department officers having the ae 
fidentinI military and production aireraft programs in their charge 
were assigned for attendance in the Senate committee rooms during 
my 8 In order that these reports and records might be avallable 
or reference. 8 


3. Under the restrictions of the bill creating the Board 
limiting its activities to those of a nonexcentive nature and hibiting 
the building vp of any office or organization parallel or duplicating the 
activities of the executive bureaus of the War and Navy Departments, 
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avy partmen 
fact that at the time of the Senate committee hearing of February 1 
there was no realization of the necessity for such investigation. 

4. In view of the figures, schedules, and reports furnished by the 
War Department at the time of the Senate hearing, I belleve my testimony 
before this body to have heen most conservative. Permit me to call to 
your attention your own question addressed te Gen. Squier, to be found 
at the bottom of page 2134 ef the Senate hearings; also to the question 
of Senator WADSWORTH, addressed to Col. Deeds, middle of page 2153 ; 
also to statement by Chairman CHAMBERLAIN, middle of paga 215%. 
These references Indicate clearly that my statement before the com- 
mittee had not been a glowing or unduly optimistic one. In my first 
day's hearing before you I did point out to your committee the peculiar 
nonexecutive and purely advisory relation in which the board stood to 
the Army and Navy services under the creating act of October 1. I 
also transmitted to your committee the information furnished by the 
Signal Corps that it was expected that 1,900 planes would have been 
shipped for overseas 1 or to July 1. Permit me also to «all 
to your attention the contents of the four paragraphs on page 2209 of 
the Senate hearing, comprising Col. Deeds’ description of the manner 
in which the War and Navy Departments’ decisions as to types of planes 
and were arrived at, the method of placing contracts and the 
advisory or clearing-house relation of the Aircraft rd to these con- 
tractural activities. 

In connection with the Senate hearing I distinctly remember stating 
to the committee that inasmuch as the relations of the civilian members 
of the board to the Army and Navy programs were indirect, it wonld 
be necessary for the committee to obtain any detailed Information it 
might desire from the War Department officers having executive charge 
of the work. I believe that several such officers were subsequently called 
before the committee and military and production information furnished 
in answer to inquiries of the members of the Senate committee, 

In leaving this subject of the Senate hearing in January, permit me 
to say that I do not believe that you or any other member of Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN’sS committee believes that I in any way purposely misled 
you as to the situation. I transmitted to you gentlemen War Depart- 
ment information which was being em ed in reports beth to the 
Aircraft Board and to the Secretary of War anil frankly resent any 
inference su K deception. In the records of the Aircraft Board for 
December and January will be found reports made to the board by the 
War rtment representatives as to production progress. At one of 
the January. meetings just prior to the Senate ng the Secretary of 
War was himself in attendance when production reports were presented 
by the Signal Co 

My statements in these matters can, should you so desire, be verified 
by referring them to Mr. Richard F. Howe, of the International Har- 
vester Co., the civilian member appointed to membership upon the beard 
by President Wilson in November. Mr. Howe is now in Washington and 
ean be reached care the Aircraft Board, of which he still remains a 


oss II. E. Corrix. 


Drrnotr. Micn., August 16, 1978, 


could scarcely have inau 


ber. 
Very truly, yours, 


Hon. C. S. THOMAS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 


the Senate an pr be 

three organizations involyed in the governmental aircraft program, 
namely, the War and Navy artments and the nonexecutive advisory 
Aircratt Board. Much misunderstanding of the situation has arisen 
because of the dual functions of the o r members of the Aircraft 


tion of types 
necessity rested 


— the civilian members o 
in 


progress. à 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I ask whether the report is to be printed 
in document form? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is a report of a committee, 
and will be printed in the usual form. 

ADMISSION OF ALIENS (H. DOC. NO. 1262), 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing message from the President of the United States, which 
was read and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the 
Committee on Immigration and ordered to be printed: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

I transmit herewith a report by the Acting Secretary of State, 
submitting a draft of a joint resolution authorizing the admis- 
sion into the United States of aliens who are refugees from em- 
ditions created by the war. 

I earnestly recommend this humane project to the faveralle 
consideration of Congress. 


Tne WHITE HOUSE, August 22, 19/8. Wooprow WIISOx. 


1918. 


HOUSE BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED. 


H. R. 12704. An act to authorize the importation without the 
payment of duty of sundry articles for the American National 
Red Cross to be donated or used by it solely to or for the bene- 
fit of the land or naval forces of the United States or its allies, 
or for the relief of the civilian population of the United States 
or of its allies, was read twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on Finance, 

II. J. Res. 289. Joint resolution for the appointment of four 
members of the Board of Managers of the National Home for 
Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, was read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, 


CALLING OF THE ROLL. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Mexico 
suggests the absence of à quorum. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 
The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Frelinghuysen Martin Sherman 
Bankhead Guion Nelson Shields 
Beckham Hale New Simmons 
Borah Henderson Norris Smith, Md. 
Calder Johnson, Cal. Nugent Smoot 
Chamberlain Jones, N. Mex. Overman Sutherland 
Colt Jones, Wash. Penrose ‘Thomas 
Culberson Kellogg Pittman ‘Trammell 
Cummins Kendrick Poindexter Underwood 
Curtis Kenyon Pomerene Vardaman i 
Dillingham Kirby Ransdell Wadsworth 
Fall Knox Robinson Watson 
Fernald McCumber Saulsbury Weeks 
Fletcher McKellar Shafroth Wilfley 
France McNary Sheppard Wolcott 


Mr, JONES of Washington. I desire to announce that the 
junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. TownsENp] is necessarily 
absent, on account of illness in his family. I will allow this 
announcement to stand for the day. 

Mr. MARTIN, I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Swanson] is detained at home by illness in his family. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. My colleague, the senior Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Gorr], is detained at home by illness. 

Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN. I desire to announce the unavoid- 
able absence of my colleague [Mr. Barrp], who is detained on 
official business. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty Senators have answered 
to their names. There is a quorum present. 


SOLDIERS’ VOTE. 


Mr. TRAMMEL submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 

293), which was read: 

Whereas those splendid American citizens who are nobly serving their 
coun in the Army and Navy are representative of America’s most 

atriotic and loyal citizenship; and 

Whereas on account of their absence on duty in the military and naval 
forces o? the United States they will be deprived of the exercise of 
their right of franchise, except when a method is provided by their 
res ve States for them to vote when absent from their homes on 
election days; and 

Whereas in a number of the States no law has been enacted which 
authorizes and provides for those in the Army and Navy to vote while 
absent from home in the service of their country: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That the States which have not heretofore enacted laws 
providing an ample and complete method for soldiers and sailors in the 
Army and Navy to participate in the primaries and ee elections be, 
and they are hereby, urgently requested to enact such laws immediately 


upon the convening of their respective | latures; and be it further 


Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be furnished to the goy- 
ernors of the several States of the Union. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. What is the request of the Sen- 
ator from Fiorida with regard to the resolution? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. It is a very brief resolution, and I do not 
see that there can be any objection to it. I ask unanimous con- 
sent for its consideration. 

Mr. ASHURST. I did not hear it. Let it be read again. 

The Secretary again read the resolution, 

Mr. ASHURST. I have no objection to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution? 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent and 
agreed to, 

GRATITUDE TO THE ARMY AND NAVY. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 168) 
tendering public acknowledgment of gratitude to the Army and 
Navy of the United States. 

Mr. POMERENE rose. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will not object if there is going to 
be no discussion on this subject. 
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Mr. POMERENE. I did not expect to discuss it, but I was 
going to suggest an amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole, and it was read, as follows: 

Resolved, ctc., That the thanks of Congress and of the people of the 
United States are due, and are hereby tendered, to the officers, soldiers, 
and sailors of the United States Army and Navy for their gallant and 
arduous service and splendid accomplishments in the present struggle: 
By their skill, energy, and enthusiasm they have sustained the t 
traditions of American valor and achievement and have inspired the 
world with confidence In the ultimate triumph of those principles of 
right and justice for the vindication of which we entered the war. 

Resolved further, That the Secretary of War and Secretary of the 
Navy communicate this resolution in appropriate form to the officers, 
Soldiers, and sailors of the Army and Navy. 

Mr. POMERENE. The marines are recognized as a distinct 
branch of our service. Of course, they are embraced in the 
term “soldiers,” but I suggest that the joint resolution be 
amended by Inserting the word “ marines,” so that it will read 
“soldiers, sailors, and marines.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I have no objection to that 
amendment. I assume that the term “ soldiers and sailors of the 
Army and Navy” will include marines, but in conformity with 
the suggestion of the Senator from Ohio, I will be glad to have 
the word “marines ” inserted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment suggested b. 
the Senator from Ohio will be stated. i 

The SECRETARY. In line 5, before the word “sailors,” strike 
out the word “and” and after the word “sailors” insert the 
words “and marines,” so as to read “to the oflicers, soldiers, 
sailors, and marines of the United States Army and Navy.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 8 

Mr. POMERENE. I move the same amendment on page 2. 

The Secretary. On page 2, line 2, before the word “sailors,” , 
strike out the word “and” and after the word “ sailors” insert 
the words “ and marines.” so as to read “ to the officers, soldiers, 
sailors, and marines of the Army and Navy.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendments were concurred in. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading and was read the third time. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I ask that the sentiment of the 
Senate upon the passage of the joint resolution be declared by 
a rising vote, and as a tribute to those who have made the 
supreme sacrifice I request that Senators will remain standing 
for one minute. ‘ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair suggests to the 
Senator from New Mexico that under the rule the only way a 
rising vote can be had is by demanding a division, Does the 
Senator demand a division? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, Ido. I ask unanimous consent 
that the vote may be taken by the Senate rising. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Mexico 
asks unanimous consent that the vote be taken by a rising vote, 
and that Senators remain standing for one minute. The Chair 
hears no. objection. 

The question was put on a division, Senators standing for one 
minute, after which the Presiding Officer declared that the joint 
resolution was passed unanimously. 


CHANGES OF DRAFT AGE. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Senate bill 4856, known as the man-power 
or draft bill. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I suggest that it be taken up 
by unanimous consent. There will be no objection. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have no objection to that course. 
I ask unanimous consent that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the bill. s 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will take the lib- 
erty of suggesting to the Senator from Oregon that under the 
rules debate is limited to five minutes during the morning hour, 
unless the bill be taken up by unanimous consent. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I ask unanimous consent. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 4856) to amend sections 
2, 4, and 5 of an act entitled “An act to authorize the President 
to increase temporarily the Military Establishment o? the United 
States,” approved May 18, 1917, and for other purposes, which 
had been reported from the Committee on Military Affairs with 
amendments. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN addressed the Senate. 


After having 
spoken for some time, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 2 o'clock having 
arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, 
which will be stated. 

The Secrerarny. A bill (H. R. 11945) to enable the Secretary 
of Agriculture to curry out during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1919, the purposes of the act entitled “An act to provide further 
for the national security and defense by stimulating agriculture 
and facilitating the distribution of agricultural products.” 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I ask unanimous consent that the unfin- 
ished business be temporarily laid aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I would not under ordi- 
nary circumstances make any statement in reference to this bill 
because the substance of it has been discussed so many times 
that not only the Senate but the country is familiar with its 
terms. 

The essential changes in the selective-service law of May 18, 
1917, affect the minimum and maximum ages of those who come 
within the terms of its provisions. Another provision by way of 
amendment, which was added to the bill by the Senate Military 
Affairs Committee, is known as the work-or-fight provision. In 
view of the very many letters and telegrams that I have re- 
ceived with reference to both these subjects I am led to make a 
few observations in regard to the bill, after which I shall under- 
take to call the attention of the Senate and the country to the 
necessities of our Government which have suggested this present 
amendment to the selective-service law, 

Objections have come to me, Mr. President, against the 
lowering of the draft age to 18; and many of the letters and 
telegrams which have come in protest against this lowering 
of the age charge that it is proposed by our Government, 
and particularly by the Military Affairs Committee, to rob 
the cradle in order to send young men to the front to defend 
not only the liberties of America but the civilization of the 
world. On the other hand, there have come to me protests, 
in the way of telegrams and letters, against the inclusion in 
the bill of any above 31 years of age, as provided in the present 
selective-service act. In these protests it is charged that it is 
the purpose of our Government, and of the Congress as well, to 
reach out and drag the old as well as the young into the service 
of their country and to send them forward to be sacrificed 
in this terrible war. 

Mr. President, the people who make protests against the 
calling into the service not only of the young men of 18 to 
21 but also of men from 31 to 45 years of age have forgotten 
or are ignorant of the history of our country. I shall under- 
take to show very briefly that the proposed act which is 
now before Congress for its consideration simply Zollows the 
plan proposed by the first Secretary of War after the Revo- 
tution and the bill which was suggested by Washington to 
Congress in 1790. I do this at the risk of tiring the Senate, 
but I do it for the purpose of calling the attention of the 
country to the fact that Congress is now but following in the 
footsteps of the fathers of the Republic and those who are 
responsible for the liberty which we now enjoy. 

The Secretary for the Department of War, Gen. Knox, who 
was a distinguished general of the Revolutionary War, on 
the 18th day of January, 1790, submitted to the then Presi- 
dent of the United States, Gen. George Washington, a very 
learned report and the form of a bill for the reorganization 
of the militia of the country. President Washington, in a 
letter to the Senate on the 21st of January, 1790, submitted 
that report and recommendation of Gen. Knox to the Senate 
of the United States for consideration. I shall call the atten- 
tion of the Senate to just a few selections from that report 
in order to show that these gentlemen, who had served in the 
Revolutionary War with distinction and who knew the dire 
needs of the times and of the dangers which surrounded the 
country during the Revolution, favored just exactly what Con- 
gress is now called upon to do by the President in attempting 
to bring to the standard of our country men between the 
ages of 18 and 45. There never was a truer statement made 
by any man than this statement which was made by Gen. Knox 
in the introduction to his report: 

A Government Whose measures must be the result of mutiplied 
deliberations is seldom in a situation to 3 instantly those exer- 
tions which the occasion may demand erefore it ought to possess 
such energetic establishments as should enable it, by the vigor of fts 
own citizens, to control events as they arise instead of being convulsed 
or subverted by them, 

Measures that can only be attained as “the result of multi- 
plied deliberations.” From that time to this hour the Congress 
of the United States has been deliberating upon the question 
us to whether or not certain classes of our citizens should be 
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called for military service and whether or not conscription or 
the volunteer system should be utilized in order to raise an 
army adequate to the maintenance of our liberty and of our 
safety. Further down in that report he says: 

If the United States possess the vigor of mind to establish the first 
institution— 

That was the institution for training young men between the 
ages of 18 and 21— 
it may reasonably be expected to produce the most unequivocal advan- 
tages. A glorious national spirit will be introduced, with its extensive 
train of political consequences. The youth will imbibe love of their 
country, reverence and obedience to its laws, courage and elevation of 
mind, openness and liberality of character, accompanied by a just spirit 
of honor, in addition to which their bodies will acquire a robustness 
greatly conducive to their personal happiness, as well as the defense of 
their country, while habit, with its silent but efficacious operations, will 
durably cement the system. 

Habit, that pow 1 and universal law, incessantly acting on the 
human race, well deserves the attention of legislators—formed at first 
in individuals by separate and almost imperceptible impulses, until at 
length it uires a force which controls with irresistible sway. The 
effects of utary or pernicious habits, operating on a whole nation, 
are immense and decide its rank and character in the world. 

Hence the science of legislation teaches to scrutinize every national 
institution, as it may introduce proper or improper habits; to adopt 
with religions zeal the former and reject with horror the latter. 

A republic constructed on the principles herein stated would be unin- 
jured by events sufficient to rm a government supported solely by 
the uncertain power of a standing army. 

The well-informed members of the community, actuated by the high- 
est motives of self-love, would form the real defense of the country. 
Rebellions would be prevented or suppressed with ease; invasions of 
such a government would be undertaken only by mad men; and the 
virtues and knowledge of the people would effectually oppose the intro- 
duction of tyranny. 

Here Gen. Knox was discussing the advantages of a compul- 
sory military system which he was proposing and was distin- 
guishing between a standing army as it is generally understood 
and an army raised from the body of the people themselves. 
What does he recommend? 

The following plan embodies the general outline of his pro- 

First, that it is the indispensable duty of every nation to establish 
all necessary institutions for its own fection and defense. 

Secondly, that it is a capital security to a free State for the great 
body of the people to possess a competent knowledge of the military art.“ 

Mr. President, I call particular attention to the second para- 
graph, because in the course of the bill which was presented to 
President Washington and by him to the Senate of the United 
States Gen. Knox points out what that military training is to 
be and what the military art therein referred to means. It 
means the training of the young men from 18 to 21 and from 
21 up to 45 years of age under a compulsory registration and 
system. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, may I ask if the service 
therein referred to was compulsory? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Absolutely; and, Mr. President, you 
could take that law which was proposed by Gen. Knox and the 
law which followed and was based upon it in 1792 and you 
would find that we had a compulsory military training system 
in this country from the earliest days of the Republic down to 
1848, when New York, the first State in the Union to do so, 
proceeded to nullify the act of 1792 by a tax which was imposed 
upon the citizenship of New York, and to such as paid it ex- 
empted its citizens from the military service required by the 
act of 1792. I continue reading from Gen. Knox's report and 
plan: 

Thirdly. That this know can not be attained in the present 
state of society but by establis ng adequate institutions for the mili- 
tary education of and that the knowledge acquired therein should 
be diffused throughout the community by the principles of rotation. 

I call attention to this last clause because the act itself says 
what these educational institutions are. They are the camps 
in which the young men are assembled for the purpose of train- 
ing. The remarkable thing about the act is that it makes the 
young men the vehicles for training the men in the community, 
who are above 21 years of age. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I do, 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I desire to ask the Senator from Oregon— 
probably confessing my ignorance of the very interesting docu- 
ment from which he is now reading—to state the standard of 
training and the time during which these men would be sub- 
jected to that training under the terms of that act. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I did not intend to 
go into the details of the act, but it provides exactly how long 
the young men should be trained, which was for a period longer 
than is applied to the other and older Classes. Let me proceed a 
little further, and I may answer the Senator from Mississippi 


1918. 
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more particularly later, if I am not trespassing too much upon 
the time of the Senate. The report continues: 

Fourthly. That every man of the proper age and abilit; 
firmly bound by the social compact to perform personally 
of military duty for the defense of the State. 

Fifthly. That all men of the legal military age should be armed, en- 
rolled, and held responsible for different degrees of military service. 

The very thing that the pending bill proposes and almost in 
the vory language of the bill which was then proposed by Gen. 
Knox, 

And sixthly. That agreeably to the Constitution the United States 
are to provide for organizing, arming, and disciplining the militia, and 
for governing such a part of them as may be employed in the service 
of the United States; reserving to the States, respectively, the appoint- 
ment of the officers and the authority of traming the itia according 
to the discipline prescribed by Congress. 

Mr. President, the plan that he proposed prescribed the ages 
of those from whom compulsory enrollment and service was due 
as follows: 

The period of hfe in which military service shall be required of the 
citizen of the United States to commence at 18 and terminate at the 
age of 60 years. 

And yet the Congress of the United States is now charged 
with dragging old men from their homes to be led to slaughter. 

The men comprehended by this description, exclusive of such excep- 
tions as the legislatures of the respective States may think proper to 
make, and all actual mariners, shall be enrolled for different degrees of 
military duty and divided Into three distinct classes. 

These are the classes: 

The tirst class shall comprehend the youth of 18, 19, and 20 years of 
age; to be denominated the “advanced corps.” 

I call attention to the denomination of young men, because 
I am going to show a little later on that it was the young men 
who were to defend the country, while the older men were 
held in reserve. 

Mr. KENYON. What were the ages? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Eighteen, 19, and 20 in the advanced 
corps. 

The second class shall Include the men from 21 to 45 years of age, 
to be denominated the “ main corps — 

I presume under the pending measure those from 21 to 31, 
inelusive, would be designated the“ main corps.” 

The third class shall comprehend, inclusive, the men from 46 to 60 
years of age, to be denominated the “ reserve corps.” 

All the militia of the United States shall assume the form of the 
legion, which shall be the permanent establishment thereof. 

Mr. President, it was provided that— 


The advanced corps— 
That is, the young men— 


are designed not only as a school in which the youth of the United 
States are to be instructed in the art of war, t they are, in all 
cases of exigence, to serve as an actual defense to the community. 


A little further down it is stated: 


The youth of 18 and 19 years shall be Nea oa for 30 days suc- 
cessively in each year, and those of 20 years be lined only 
for 10 days in each year, which shall be the last 10 days of the annual 
encampments. 

Here are provided the schools, the educational institutions, 
which the young men are to attend. That answers in part the 
question of the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. That provides 10 days’ training? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. A longer period than that for the 
younger, or advanced, class and 10 days for each of the older 
classes. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. 
ticular measure 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield, but I should like to make at 


least the statement 
Mr. VARDAMAN. I started to ask the Senator if the 
similar to 


measure to which he has made reference was really 
the bill now under consideration? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I take the position that if you will 
lay them down side by side, while the language is different the 
principal features are so nearly alike that the pending measure 
may be said to be the offspring of the original report of Gen. 
Knox, beeause the bill now pending before the Senate provides 
practically nothing for which that measure did not provide. 

Coutinuing the reading frem the report: 

As the main corps— 


That is, the corps of men above 21 and up to 45— 


and reserved corps are to be replenished by the principle of rotation 
from the advanced corps— 


They were to be supplied from the young men— 


of body is 
pro} on 


There is no similarity between that par- 


and ultimately to consist of men who have received their military edu- 
cation therein, it is proper that one uniform arrangement should per- 
1 the several classes. It is for this reason that the legion is estab- 


And so forth, 

Mr. President, that is all of the net I care to read. It provided 
for an enrollment of the whole male population of the country 
from 18 to 60. The pending law provides for the enroliment of 
men between 18 and 45. The difference between the two is that 
the proposed statute does not go as far as did the plan proposed 
by Gen. Knox. Senators will find that report printed in the 
American State Papers, Military Affairs, volume 1, at page 6, 
and if it were not for its length I would ask to have it read into 
the Recorp, because the people of our country seem to be igno- 
rant of the fact that the young men of the country 18 years of 
age, as well as those up to 45 or 60, have been looked upon as the 
dependence for military service of the United States since the 
earliest days of the Republic. That system was recommende:l 
not only by Gens. Washington and Knox and submitted to the 
Senate, but the principle was later recommended by Jefferson 
and Madison and other distinguished Democrats, and yet Con- 
gress is now charged with snatching from the cradle the babies 
to be sacrificed on the altar of their country, as well as drag- 
ging out the old men for murder, although following in the foot- 
steps of the founders of our Government and of the author of 
the Declaration of Independence. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think the matter the Senator 
has read is of sufficient importance in connection with the 
subject under discussion that it ought to be printed in the 
Recorp as a part of the Senator’s remarks without taking the 
time to read it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I wish it might be, but there has been 
so much complaint of the lack of print paper in these critical 
times that I do not like to ask to have it printed in the Recorp. 
If, however, the Senator asks that it be done, I will not object, 
for the country ought to see it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do ask it, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Washing- 
ton asks unanimous consent that the matter partly read by the 
Senator from Oregon be inserted in the Recorp. Is there objec- 
tion The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, The Senator did not mean the whole 


rt? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Just such part as the Senator 
thinks would be especially valuable in connection with this dis- 
cussion. I have not seen the report, so I will leave that to the 
judgment of the Senator. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Very well. : 

The matter ordered to be printed in the Rxconn, in addition 
to what has been read by the Senator from Oregon, is as fol- 
lows: 


It is for this reason the legion is established as the common form of 
all the corps of the militia. 

The main legions, consisting of the great majority of the men of the 
military age, will form the ncipal defense of the country. 

They are to be responsible for ee enon of men, to form an’ 
army whenever necessity shall dictate measure, and on every sud- 
den occasion to which the advanced corps shall be incompetent an ade- 
quate number of noncommissioned officers and privates shall be added 
thereto from the main corps by means of the sections. 

The main corps will be perfectly armed in the first instance, and will 
practice the exercise and maneuvers four days in each year, and will 
assemble in their respective districts, by companies, battalions, regl- 
ments, or legions, as shall be directed by the legionary 1 but it 
must a fixed rule that in the 3 parts of the States the regi- 
ee aarne once 5 = legions one in ie es 8 

< main corps can acquire a great degree of military 
knowledge in the few days prescribed for its annual exercise, yet by the 
constant accession of the oe from the advanced corps it will soon 
command respect for its line as well as its members, 

When the youth are transferred from the advanced co they shall 
invariably the flank companies, the cavalry, or artillery of the 
main corps, according to the nature of their former services. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, The report of Gen. Knox is quite 
lengthy, and I have only read into or had printed in the Rxconn 
such parts thereof as outline the plan for compulsory regis- 
tration and service of all men of military age, just as is pro- 
posed in the pending bill for compulsory registration and service 
of those between 18 and 45 years of age. 

The discussion did not end with the report of Gen. Knox. 
Congress proceeded to do what Congress has done ever since in 
opposing legisiation for the creation of an efficient Military 
Establishment for the country. It is net with any bad motive 
that this has been done; it is because there is a mistaken idea 
in the minds of the people, and there is a difference among 
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Senators as to what the traditional policy of the United States 
has been. I claim that the traditional policy of the country 
is that recommended by Washington and his Secretary of War, 
by many distinguished men in the public service since the 
Revolution, and particularly by men connected with the Mili- 
tary Establishment. It was the policy crystallized into law by 
the act of May 8, 1792, and followed down to 1848. If Senators 
nre interested in the subject of how the States gradually de- 
parted from the plan laid down by the act of 1792, which was 
a compulsory registration and military service law, I call their 
attention to the hearings had in 1916 on the universal military 
training bill, S. 1695, page 725, where will be found the testi- 
mony of the distinguished adjutant general of New York, 
Gen. Louis W. Stotesbury, who discussed the subject and showed 
how New York established a plan for evading the compulsory- 
service act of 1792. 

Mr. WATSON. What is the document? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The hearings on Senate bill 1695, 
which was the bill to provide for universal military and naval 
training of the citizen forces of the United States, pending in 
1916 before the Military Affairs Committee of the Senate. 

Mr. President, the discussion did not end with Washington's 
recommendations to the Senate in 1790, for in 1792 Congress 
enacted the militia law to which reference has been made, I 
am not going to read it, but I invite the attention of Senators 
to it on page 285, Revised Statutes of the United States, second 
edition, 1878. That law, Mr. President, was a universal mili- 
tary compulsory registration and service law, and it was never 
repealed by the Congress of the United States except by implica- 
tion in 1903. Still those of us who have been insisting upon the 
ages of 18 to 45 have been charged with undertaking to enact 
a revolutionary statute which will drive the children and old 
men of the country to slaughter. 

Yet we are simply following in the footsteps of all the fathers 
of this Republic who participated in the Revolution, and of 
later officials of the Government and distinguished officers who 
participated in every subsequent war. 

I concede there are sentimental reasons against calling out 
young men of 18 for military service. In times of peace it might 
not be well to compel the young men to serve except for training 
and for short periods; it might not be well in times of peace 
to take them to serve for such periods as would interrupt their 
educational processes, but in times of war all must serve and all 
must make such sacrifices as are necessary to preserve our 
institutions and our liberties. 

Section 1625 of the Revised Statutes, to which I have referred, 
provides that— 

Every able-bodied male citizen of the respective States, resident 
therein, who is of the age of 18 years, and under the age of 45 years, 
shall be enrolled in the militia. 

Not “ may be.“ but, mark you, “shall be.” 

Section 1626 provides: : 

It shall be the duty of every captain or commanding officer of a 
company to enroll every such citizen residing within the bounds of his 
company, and all those who may, from time to time, arrive at the age of 
18 years, or who, being of the age of 18 years and under the age of 45 
years, come to reside within his bounds. 

So that it was compulsory upon those captains to train all 
of these young men. That, Mr. President, was a compulsory 
registration and service measure, and the pending measure does 
not essentially differ from it. 

Mr. WATSON. Was that act ever enforced? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That act, as I said awhile ago, was 
enforced, nominally at least, until 1848, when the States began 
to organize the State militia, out of which grew the National 
Guards of the several States. 

Mr. President, I do not know that it is material to talk about 
the system that has been in vogue in our country for so many 
years, but in view of the objections which have been made to 
the pending measure I thought I ought to say something about 
that policy in this discussion. It will be remembered that 
voluntary enlistments at the age of 18 are permissible now, 
or were until a recent order was made, in the armies of the 
United States and in the National Guards, and many of the 
young men over in France now are between the ages of 18 and 
21 years; and so it has been in the Navy and Marine Corps. I 
might say further, with reference to the recommendation of 
Secretary Knox—and this I forgot to mention—that boys of 
16 who were actual mariners or seamen were compelled to 
train and serve. The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MeKxLLAn] 
suggests there are over 200,000 young men in the Army of the 
United States now who are between 18 and 21 years of age. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Certainly. 

Mr. REED. On that point the figures as I have them—and I 
think they are correct—are that there were voluntary enlist- 
ments in the Army up to June last to the number of 847,451; 
in the Navy, 307,210; in the Marines, 41,922; a total of 1,196,583. 
If the Senator will pardon the interruption—I do not desire to 
take his time—the number of those who were under 21 is not 
known; but I have a statement from Gen. Harris, Acting Adju- 
tant General, to the effect that the average of a certain list 
taken at random shows that 774 per cent of the recruits were 
under 21, and that another list of 7,000 papers shows an average 
of 60 per cent. If we were to average or compromise between 
these two figures, and put the figure at 70 per cent, we would 
have already serving over 700,000 boys under 21 years of age 
who enlisted voluntarily. 

I was just examining this question when the Senator reached 
that point, and would not have mentioned it except that the 
figure of 200,000 was given. I think it is much too low; and 
while I do not absolutely certify to the correctness of these 
figures, I believe that they will be found substantially correct. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, if the Senator will per- 
mit an interruption. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I saw the figures that the number of boys 
of 18 who had voluntarily enlisted in the Army was about 
200,000—a little more than 200,000. 

Mr. REED. I think the figures are grossly wrong; and to 
back up what I have said, I will introduce the letter of Gen. 
Harris at the proper time. I now call attention to the fact 
that in the late Civil War there were in the Army on the Fed- 
eral side, of men under 18 years of age, 1,151,438, and of men 
under 21 years of age, 2,159,798; that these men constituted 
the great bulk of the Federal Army, which totaled 2,778,304. 
The fact is that the War of the Rebellion on the Federal side 
was fought by men under 21 years of age, and the majority of 
the men were under 18. : 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
from Missouri a question, with the consent of the Senator from 
Oregon? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ore- 
gon yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Those young men from 18 to 21 years 
of age were all volunteers, were they not? 

Mr. REED. Absolutely; and those that are now serving are 
volunteers. 

Mr. VARDAMAN,. That is exactly what I should like to see 
done in the case of all of the young men below 21 years of age. 
I should be willing to amend the law so that all young men, 
boys of 18 years of age and up to 21, should be permitted to 
volunteer, even against the wishes of their parents, 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator will yield to me again I 
think there is no substantial difference between the figures of 
the Senator from Missouri and mine. The figures that I pointed 
out were from men between 18 and 19, and he pointed out those 
for men between 18 and 21. For just one year the number was 
about 200,000, according to the figures I have. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I am very glad indeed 
to have the Senator from Missouri—who seems to have given 
the subject matter consideration—insert in the Recorp the fig- 
ures as to the number of young men in the Army under the age 
of 21. There would be a great many more there if they were 
all permitted to go who want to do so; and there is no question 
about their fighting qualities or ability, nor is there any question 
about the zeal with which they go about the discharge of every 
duty. The best evidence of their endurance and their fearless- 
ness was furnished by the Marine Corps in France recently, 
where these gallant boys added luster to our country’s flag and 
new names to its roll of honor. The consensus of expert opin- 
ion on the subject is that men from 18 up to 21 make better 
soldiers than the older men, possessing as they do greater 
powers of recuperation and recovering more quickly from 
wounds and disease than their seniors. 

Now, Mr. President, let us see what is the reason and what 
the necessity for changing the age limits of the selective-service 
act to 18 and 45 years. It is because we must get enough men 
to France to bring this terrible war to as speedy a conclusion as 
possible. It can not be hastened without men, and in order to 
get the men required for the proposed enlarged military pro- 
gram either the ages must be changed as proposed or the de- 
ferred classes must be invaded. Social and economic life will 
be disturbed less by changing these ages than by an invasion of 
the deferred classes. The reason for it, in short, is that Amer- 
ica shall get to the front to play her proper part in this world 
war; for a piddling, pussy-footed policy of getting a few men 
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over now and then simply means a prolongation of the struggle 
and the expenditure of millions of lives and of treasure. 

What I would like to see would be an American Army on the 
battle front, under American officers, fighting under the Ameri- 
can flag, and not brigaded with any of our allies. We sent them 
over so slowly at first—and I ani not criticizing anybody for it, 
but I am just ealling attention to the fact—that we did not 
have units large enough to have them fight under our own officers 
and our own flag, but we brigaded them with our allies. It was 
like associating the living with the dead, this taking of these 
young men, with all the life and enthusiasm that America can 
give, and brigading them with men who had been fighting for 
four long, tedious years. They could not, in the very nature of 
the case, have had that vigor and enthusiasm which they would 
have had if they had been permitted to fight under American 
officers and under the American flag. 

We now have, in round numbers, a million and a half men in 
oll, combatant and noncombatant, in France. We have a mil- 
Jion and a half more in the United States, in the Philippines, in 
Hawaii, and at Panama, and at other places under the juris- 
diction of the United States. The enlarged military program 
calls for more men than that. The enlarged program that has 
been mapped out by the War Department and the one that Gen. 
March says we are going to carry out, provided only Congress 
will help do it, is a 98-division program—S80 divisions in France. 
and 18 divisions in the United States. Eighty divisions in 
France means 3,200,000 men there. We have one-half that num- 
ber, or a little less than one-half. It would amount to more 
than 3,200,000 when you take into consideration the corps troops 
and the Army troops that are not attached to divisions, not 
attached to corps, but are a part of the fighting foree. It will 
take over 4,000,000 in France, according to the estimate of Gen. 
March, to carry out the present program; and he says—and I 
believe he ts right—that if we had 4,000,000 men in France 
we could break through the German line at any point and at 
any time we pleased. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. May I ask the Senator how many men 
between the ages of 21 and 45 he thinks are available? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Yes; I will tell the Senator. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, I shall be glad to have the Senator do so. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. If the Senator will look at the re- 
port which the committee has filed, he will find the whole 
subject discussed. He will find three studies prepared by the 
Provost Marshal General and grouped together under four 
headings the numbers of men that can be effective between 32 
and 40, 82 and 45, 19 and 20, 18 and 20, and then between 18 
and 45. The whole matter is grouped there and discussed 
at length. I will not take the time of the Senate to read these 
figures or to analyze them, but the Senator will find them on his 
desk printed in the report of the committee on the pending 
bill. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ore- 
gon yield to the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I should like to ask the Senator how many 
of the million and a half men in the United States and the 
Philippines, and so forth, are in camps for the purpose of 
being eventually sent across and added to the one and a half 
million now in France? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Pretty near that entire number. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. That means, then, does, it not, that in 
order to bring our fighting forces up to the 4,000,000 point, 
which Gen. March thinks we should have, it will be necessary 
to raise 1,000,000 men more than we have now? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Still more than that. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Will the Senator explain to me why more 
than that? There are a million and a half in France now. 
There are a million and a half here, being trained to go to 
France. When they are there, that will be 3,000,000. Gen. 
March says we should have, by June 30. of next year, 4,000,000; 
so that we need to raise, by this new draft, a million more. Is 
not that correct? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Yes; if everything was going to re 
main in statu quo, which I hope might be possible. But the Sen- 
ator is not making any estimate for a reservoir here or for 
wastage. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Of course, there is a wastage; but has the 
Senator any figures estimating the wastage? 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. During the Battle of the Somme 


Great Britain lost 500,000 men. I do not think such losses will 


be sustained by the United States. I hope not. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, there is one fact that is over- 
looked by the Senator. The proposition is 4,000,000 men in 
France. That means substantially a million men in this coun- 
try to be used as a reservoir, and the estimates include thut; 
so that you must not speak of 4,000,000 men as enough to be 
raised, but 5,000,000. That accounts for another million. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, we have not men in 
the Army now, nor have we those in prospect who are registered 
and within the draft, but not called, sufficient to make up 
the program which was outlined to the committee by Gen. 
March and by the Secretary of War. There is some dis- 
crepancy in the testimony of Gen. March and Gen. Crowder as 
to the number of men now within the draft and subject to call 
between now and the ist of January. Gen. Crowder main- 
tained, when he was before the committee some time in Inne. ff 
I mistake not, when the Army appropriation bill was under con- 
sideration, that we had enough men to last until the tst of 
January if the then program were carried out for the calling 
of practically 100,000 or 150,000 men each month. Now Gen. 
Crowder claims that we have not enough to do that; that the 
men that will be called out under the draft will be practically 
exhausted by the 1st of October. I see that he is eriticized in 
some quarters because of this apparent discrepancy in his 
testimony, but I think he is entirely free from any just criticism. 
He was right then, he is right now. 

The New York Sun on the 7th of August criticized him for 
this discrepancy in his testimony. He was invited by the Sua 
to explain that discrepancy, and he did so in a letter to that 
paper, in which he said amongst other things: 

In your leading editorial of Wednesday, August 7, which I 
saw for the first time to-day, you called attention to an ap- 
parent inconsistency between two statements made by me in re- 
gard to the time when class 1 men would be exhausted in the 
draft. You first quote my statement made on June 10 before 
the Senate Committee on Military Affairs that ‘we shall have 
practically exhausted class 1 by December 31 of this year"; and 
you then cite in contrast my recent statement in the memoran- 
dum to the Chief of Staff, published in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record of August 5, pointing out that on September 1 the esti- 
mated number of class 1 men under the present ages * * 
will be only about 100,000 men, and may fall below that figure.“ 

It must, of course, be conceded that the two statements nre 
not identieal in effect. The explanation is simple, viz, that the 
first statement was based on the information then available, 
and that the rapid developments of the last two months have 
been responsible for the discrepancy between the two state- 
ments. Since the date of the first statement several important 
items entering into the calculations suffered material and unex- 
pected change. 

“The first and largest item is attributable to the inerenase 
which developed in the numbers of men requisitioned by. the 
Chief of Staff under the draft between the date of the hearing 
in early June and the 1st of August. The June calls, which at 
the time of my testimony before the committee were estimated 
at 283,000, increased to about 302,000; and the July calls, which 
were estimated at the time of the testimony at 290,000 (see p. 22 
of the committee’s report of the hearing), inereased to 491,000, 
or a total increase of about 130,000. 

The second item of change arose from the developments as. to 
the new age—21—registration of June 5, 1918; the number of 
effectives to be obtained therefrom had, at the time of my testi- 
mony, been estimated at 400,000, but by August 1 the develop- 
ments of that registration obliged us to reduce the figure to 
350.000. or a loss of 50,000 under the original estimate. (Con- 
GRESSIONAD. Recorp, Aug. 5, p. 10019.) 

“The third item is furnished by the estimate of additional 
class 1 men, under the original registration of 1917, to be ob- 
tained from the rectification of the classification process: this 
figure, in my testimony in early June, was placed at 200,000, 
but the developments of the next two months obliged us to re- 
duce this figure to 125,000, or a loss of 75,000. (CONGRESSIONAL 
Record, Aug. 5, p. 10019.) 

“A fourth and large item is aceounted for by the extraordi- 
nary figures of enlistments during June and July in the Navy 
and Marine Corps. The large calls to camp during May, June, 
and July were a surprise to the public, and when publie atten- 
tion was attracted to them it was perceived that the lower order 
numbers in class 1 were being rapidly approached. Moved by 
this prospect, large numbers of men within draft age inunedi- 
ately proceeded to exercise their election to enlist i the Navy 
or the Marine Corps. Just what this number smounted to lu 
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June and July I am unable at this moment to state exactly; 
the estimated number for May, June, and July together is 125,- 
000, of which possibly 90,000 are to be attributed to June and 
July. There are also some other additional items of deduction 
which developed during those months, such as an additional 
7,500 Emergency Fleet employees, and an especially large num- 
ber of replacements of men rejected by the camp surgeons, esti- 
mated at some 60,000. The total of these and a few other items, 
which I need not stop to elaborate here, developing during the 
two months in question approximated 475,000 men, 

“Applying this deficit to the expected calls for the later months, 
as set forth on page 22 of the committee report above men- 
tioned, it is obvious that this shortage of 475,000 corresponds 
to something more than the 425,000 scheduled in June for the 
October, November, and December calls; in other words, the 
numbers that were expected to be ready to fill those three calls 
had disappeared and also 50,000 more out of the availables for 
the September call of 150,000, leaving only about 100,000 to Ql 
the September call. That call itself by August 1 had been sched- 
uled to be increased to 200,000. 

“This, therefore, is how it came about that I was obliged to 
state in my memorandum of July 27, submitted to the Chief of 
Staff, and published in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of August 5, 
that ‘the estimated number of class 1 men under the present 
ages will be only about 100,000 men (and may fall below that 
figure) on September 1, 1918, after filling the calls indicated for 
July and August and making deductions for the unexpected 
heavy losses due to a rush in June and July to the Navy, Marine 
Corps, and Emergency Fleet.’ 

The inconsistency to which you refer is only such an incon- 
sistency as develops in two months, when on the one hand the 
military conditions had led to unexpected increases in requisi- 
tions, and on the other hand the developments in the reseryoir 
of men had led to unexpected shortages.” 

$ * * * * * * 

So that Gen. Crowder's figures were correct in both instances. 
I have found him so reliable in his statements to the com- 
mittee in estimates which in the very nature of things could 
only be approximate that I believe his statement is correct now, 
that we must have more men by the Ist of October if we are to 
carry out this enlarged program. 

It may be said, and it has been said, that we have more men 
in the United States in training now than we can ship over 
by the Ist of June, 1919, unless arrangements for transports 
can be continued as at present or increased. That is true; but 
we want these men to be drawn under this act and in training. 
The longer the training the better the fighting. Not only that, 
Mr. President, but the better care these young men will be able 
to take of themselves. 

Mr. REED. If the Senator will pardon me, I think he has 
inadvertently made a misstatement. Does the Senator mean 
to say that we have more men in training than we will be able 
to get over in June? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Of next year? 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. We have in round numbers a million 
and a half men in training here, and the highest rate of ship- 
ment is about 350,000 a month. The testimony of Gen March 

Mr. REED. Surely the Senator is overlooking the testimony 
as to additional transportation that will be furnished. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. We should look at the question of 
transportation facilities that may be withdrawn from present 
use. 

Mr. REED. Of course, I may be in error, but my recollection 
is that there is sufficient transportation not only for the army 
that we have under the old draft but the army which we will 
have under the new draft. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The Senator is probably correct in 
his statement that we have sufficient transportation arranged 
for to take the men we now have in training in the United States, 
but it must be remembered that we may lose a part of that 
transportation at any time. Most of the transports, if I re- 
call correctly, belong to our allies and not to us. Great Britain 
has had to take her ships which she was using for her own 
- purposes in order to accommodate the United States. Of course, 
it is accommodating her, too, because we are helping her in her 
struggle for a place under the sun. 

It will be greatly against her interests to undertake to cancel 
any contracts she has with us for the transportation of troops, 
but she may be compelled by her own necessities to do it. 

Let me call the attention of the Senator from Missouri to 
this: When Gen. March was before the committee, I called his 
attention to the fact that I had learned incidentally from what 
I believed to be reliable authority that we did not have dock 
space in France more than sufficient to unload cargo necessary 


for the troops we now have there. It was in that connection 
he said we not only had dock space, but had cargo space to care 
for the men there and those to be carried over under the en- 
larged military program. 

Mr. REED. I want to get the Senator right or get right my- 
self. One of us is obviously in error. As I understand Gen. 
March’s testimony, it was that certain requests had been made 
to us for a certain program of troops, which I am not at liberty 
to mention; that as a result, it had been determined that we 
would raise 98 divisions, 80 to be placed in France by June 1 
and 18 to be held in this country; that the additional trans- 
portation had been arranged to carry these troops and to carry 
the provisions to Europe and to provide the arms by June 1; 
and that that is the reason why we are asked now to raise this 
enormous Army. If it be true that this Army is not to be em- 
ployed for eight or nine months and there is to be no trans- 
portation furnished for eight or nine months sufficient to carry 
over the additional force 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. May I interrupt the Senator? I did 
not mean to be understood as saying that we could not get the 
men over before June next, 

Mr. REED. If the additional force we are about to raise 
can not be sent to France until after June—if we can not begin 
sending them until after that date—I think there is no excuse 
for drafting them at this time. I think on the part of the Sen- 
ator or myself there is some confusion on this question. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am inclined to believe that the 
Senator is right and that I am mistaken about what the testi- 
mony was on this subject. I think there was some confusion 
at the hearing as to what we could do in the matter of the 
transportation of troops. 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. In just a moment. Let me finish 

answering the Senator from Missouri. I remember a discus- 
sion that took place between the Senator from California [Mr. 
Jounson] and Gen. March with reference to the very subject 
we are discussing, when Senator JoHNson expressed the be- 
lief that in view of the reservoir of 1,700,000 we now have in 
the cantonments of the United States and our inability to get 
them over, there would be no necessity to raise additional men. 
I think it was in that connection Gen. March said we will be 
able to get them over, and also those who would constitute the 
enlarged military program. I recollect it now. The Senator 
from Missouri is right. I yield to the Senator from Florida. 
. Mr. FLETCHER. The chairman will remember that he said 
we are sending 250,000 men a month. Of course, in 10 months 
that would be 2,500,000. That estimate also was based on the 
proposition that the rate would not be lowered but probably 
increased. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr, President—— 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If the Senator will allow me, the Senator 
from Florida has just stated that they made an estimate of 
250,000 a month, and that in 10 months necessarily we could 
take over 2,500,000, but what proportion of those could be 
taken over by American bottoms? Is it not also true that our 
contract with the British Government to furnish British bot- 
toms expires October 1, and is it not uncertain as to the 
quantity of British shipping that we can rely upon after 
October 1? 

Mr. FLETCHER. My understanding is that that is all ar- 
ranged for. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It was the testimony of Gen. March 
that it had been arranged for. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I notice that Lloyd George in a state- 
ment he made the other day expressed the view that we trans- 
ported from this country in the month of July 305,000 men, 
of whom 185,000 were taken over by British ships, leaving only, 
of course, 120,000 who were transported by American ships. 

Mr. FLETCHER. If the Senator will permit me, it will be 
remembered that while we use British ships to transport troops 
they are getting the benefit of our ships for cargo purposes. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, according to the state- 
ment of the Secretary of War and of Gen. March and of Gen. 
Crowder, no matter which one of them makes a correct esti- 
mate of the number of men now subject to call under the draft, 
it will be necessary, in order to carry out the enlarged military 
program, to pass the pending bill, under the provisions of 
which there can be raised 2,898,845 men between the ages of 18 
and 45. That number, added to the men now subject to call and 
those who are already in the service, will be sufficient for the 
purposes of the present military program. 

The sooner we get these men over the sooner this war will end, 
and the sooner Congress passes this bill the sooner we will get 
the men in a condition to make efficient soldiers. Now, Mr. 
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President, I have undertaken to show why it is necessary to 
change the draft ages from those now established by law to 
those proposed in the pending bill. It must be done to raise 
the men necessary to carry out the enlarged military program. 

Mr. President, I have taken a good deal of pains to find out 
how the selective-draft act and the volunteer system have oper- 
ated since April, 1917, to July, 1917, both inclusive, and I have 
prepared a comparative table showing what has been done, I 
ask that the table may be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, that will 
be done. The Chair hears no objection. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 
Comparative table of operations of une selective draft and the volunteer 
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i First 5 months enlistments total 447,294; remaining 10 months total 400,157. 
:Classification begun December 15, 1917: 
‘Enlistments 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The foregoing table presents a com- 
parative study of the selective and volunteer systems during the 
first 16 months of the participation of the United States in the 
present war. 

Certain general features should be first noted: 

(1) In the 11-month period, September, 1917, to July, 1918, the 
selective system has produced for the Army 2,006,442 men. 

(2) In the 15-month period, May, 1917, to July, 1918, the vol- 
unteer system has produced for the Navy 307,210 men and for 
the Marine Corps 41,922 men. 

(3) In the 15-month period, April, 1917, to June, 1918, the 
volunteer system has produced for the Army 847,451 men. 

(4) The selective system has produced 2,006,442 men in 11 
months and the threefold volunteer system 1,196,583 men in 15 
months. 

It will be noted that whereas war with the German Empire 
was declared in April, 1917, the mobilization of registrants under 
the selective-service law did not begin until the following Sep- 
tember. An ebullition of military ardor and a resultant desire 
to enter the service always manifest themselves with the declara- 
tion of war and are expended within a comparatively short time. 
In the first 10 months of the Civil War the Union was able to 
place 632,000 men in the field as the residue of voluntary enlist- 
ments totaling over 1,000,000. But in the late spring and sum- 
mer of 1862 the zeal for service had so far spent itself that the 
number of volunteers became practically nil in the face of 
military reverses and threatened disaster. As a result resort to 
conscription was forced in the spring of 1863. 

The accompanying table illustrates an identical tendency in 
the present war. It will be noted that in the five-month period 
from April, 1917, fo September, 1917, before the draft operations 
began, Army enlistments totaled 447,294, and that in the follow- 
ing 10 months the total enlistments amounted to only 400.157, 
including enlistments in the month of December amounting to 
141,931. The explanation of December enlistments is given 
hereinafter. Excluding December enlistments, it appears that 
in the past nine months Army enlistments have totaled 258,226, 
as against enlistments of 447,294 in the first 5 months of the war. 

In the case of enlistments in the Marine Corps, the first four 
months of its war-time recruiting netted 15,097. The succeed- 
ing 11 months, during the last 4 of which an intensive recruiting 
campaign has been prosecuted, have netted but 26,825 men. In 
other words, the past 11 months have produced but 11,000 more 
men than the first 4 months of the war. 
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It is therefore apparent that volunteering in combatant land 
forces is regressive and that the initial outburst of patriotism 
has steadily diminished. 

Exactly the reverse is true of enlistments in the Navy. The 
initial rush to the Navy at the outbreak of war produced in 
three months 56,659 men, but with the exception of the months 
of December and January, hereinafter discussed, there was a 
comparative standstill in recruiting until April, 1918, when a 
veritable stampede for enlistment began. It will be noted that 
during the four-month period, April to July, 1918, naval en- 
listments amounted to 147,099 out of a total enlistment for the 
first 15 months of the war of 307,210 and that during the 
months of June and July, 1918, enlistments rose to 105,119 or 
more than one-third of the total for the entire 15 months. 

The particulars of enlistment figures in the Army, Marine 
Corps, and Navy will now be examined in connection with the 
operation of the selective draft. 


ARMY ENLISTMENTS, 


It will be noted that the declaration of war caused an im- 
mediate rush to the Army. This was produced by two factors: 
First, a genuine desire for military service, as evidenced by over 
200,000 enlistments in April and May, before the passage of 
the act of May 18, 1917, and secondly, by a desire to enter the 
service before the compulsion of the draft was exerted. It will 
be noted that the national drawing took place in July and that 
relative liability for service was then determined. A large 
number of registrants were thus assured against an immediate 
call to service. As a result, enlistments dropped off 16,000 
in August and 56,000 in September, as against July returns. 

During the months of September, October, and November 
voluntary enlistment in the Army was denied any registrant 
who had been called by his local board for physical examina- 
tion. A sufficient surplus had been called and examined to fill 
all immediate demands of the draft. Hence those who had not 
been examined were, for the time, comparatively safe from the 
draft. It will be observed that enlistments for September, 
October, and November therefore fell rapidly. 

On December 1, however, the privilege of volunteering was 
extended to those registrants who had been examined, au- 
thorizing their enlistment up to December 15. Enlistments 
for December thereupon jumped to 141,931, as compared with 
November enlistments of 45,699 and January enlistments of 
41,225. It is indisputable that the sudden rise was created by 
the enlistment of those registrants who had already been ex- 
amined and held for service and who exercised an option to 
enter voluntarily the service into which their compulsory in- 
duction was otherwise assured. 

After December enlistments again fell rapidly, until the 
month of May, 1918, when the joint resolution of May 20 pro- 
vided for the registration of all men who had attained the age 
of 21 since June 5, 1917. An immediate increase of 100 per cent 
over April enlistments is then observable in June, with a 
corresponding figure in May. . 

Briefly summarized, the statisties of Army enlistment show 
(1) a patriotic rush to the colors in the first four months of the 
Kan am (2) a succeeding influx proportional to the pressure of 
the draft. 


MARINE CORPS ENLISTMENTS. 


The situation presented by Marine Corps enlistments is 
analogous to that of Army recruiting. First is noted the initial 
rush to service in May, June, July, and August.. Then, with 
first quota contingents definitely determined, is noted a slump 
in September, October, and November, enlistments falling off in 
the last month to 617. 

On December 15 a changed policy was adopted with reference 
to enlistment of registrants in the Navy and Marine Corps. 
Thereafter any registrant not within the current quota of his 
local board could enlist in the Navy or Marine Corps upon 
securing a release from his board. On the same date the new 
classification system became effective. A registrant whose order 
number had theretofore placed him far down on the liability 
list and who was then placed in class 1 became liable to call 
much earlier than he had anticipated. A corresponding in- 
crease in Marine Corps enlistments in Decentber and January, 
amounting to 120 per cent over November enlistments, resulted 
in each month. The increase in Navy enlistments from the 
same cause, as hereinafter noted, was much more pronounced. 

The following months of February and March show the 
poorest returns of the war. In April the Marine Corps began 
an intensive recruiting campaign, aided by its brilliant work 
on the western front. This drive for recruits has been pushed 
with increased vigor and with the widest publicity, yet it haa 
resulted in the addition in four months of but 21,472 men. In 
the same period of time the Xavy has recruited 147,099 men. 
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It is therefore apparent that the combatant features of 
Marine Corps service have not appealed strongly to the volun- 
teer element. 

NAVY ENLISTMENTS. 

As in the Army and Marine Corps, the first four months of 
the war produced an abnormal flow to the Navy. But the first 

triotie rush subsided in August, after the national drawing 
Bad taken place and relative liability determined. Naval en- 
listments fell off 50 per cent in this month. However, definite 
liability for service with the first draft contingents was not 
determined until late August. It thus appears that while en- 
listments in August fell off 50 per cent of July enlistments, 
nevertheless they amounted to 7,500. However, in September 
the personnel of the first draft was well settled and comparative 
assurance to remaining registrants accounts for a reduction in 
September of 50 per cent of August enlistments. Recruiting 
in October and November met with mediocre results. 

However, on December 15 the new classification system went 
into effect, the results of which, in so far as changing the 
relative liability of registrants was concerned, have already 
been noted. Registrants with numbers placing them far down 
on the order of call found themselves suddenly transferred to 
positions of immediate liability. The classification continued 
during the months of December and January, when it was 
for the most part completed. The results are startling. In 
December and January Navy enlistments increased almost 400 
per cent in each month over November enlistments, and the 
enlistments for December and January more than equaled 
enlistments for the entire six preceding months. 

But it will be observed that the draft calls for December 
and January were the smallest of any months since the se- 
lective organization began operation. Hence panicky class 1 
registrants became reassured and enlistments for February 
and March fell to 25 per cent of January enlistments. How- 
ever, calls in March and April were large, and there appears 
a corresponding increase in Navy enlistments. In the months 
of May and June draft calls increased still more, and the 
bottom of class 1 came in sight. A tremendous increase in 
enlistments followed the prospect of military service. In the 
months of June and July the 1918 class became available and 
the class of 1917 was almost exhausted. A veritable scramble 
to secure enlistment in the Navy followed. 

In the months of April, May, June, and July, 1918. when the 
heaviest calls were made and class 1 neared depletion, 147,009 
Navy enlistments were accomplished, or 48 per cent of the total 
enlistments for 15 months of war. In the months of June 
and July, 1918, 105.119 men were enlisted. or over 333 per cent 
of the total recruited in the whole war period. 

It is thus evident that enlistment in the Navy has been in 
direct proportion to the imminence of compulsory military 
service. 

Let me call attention to the totals shown by the foregoing 
comparative table, for they are instructive as showing the num- 
ber of men in the service under the draft and volunteer systems. 

Number called under the draft, 2,006,442. 

Number of Navy enlistments, 307,210. 

Number of Marine Corps enlistments, 41,922. 

Number of Army enlistments, 847,451, 

It will thus be seen that the selective system has produced 
2.000.442 men in 11 months and the threefold volunteer system 
1,196,583 men in 15 months. 

I see my friend, the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Txoaras], 
here, who opposed the draft law at the time of its enactment. 
I believe he concedes with all of us that it is working all right 
and it ought not to be repealed now; but I think the Senator 
will admit that operations under it make a favorable showing 
as compared with the volunteer system. 

Mr. THOMAS. I opposed the draft bill when it was before 
the Senate for consideration a year ago last May, and I voted 
against it; but, of course, I accepted the action of a majority, 
and I have done what I could to make the law effective ever 
since. I am not converted from my view regarding the virtues 
of the volunteer system, and I do not think that in the enforce- 
ment of the draft law the volunteer system should have been 
permitted at the same time. I think it has produced a great 
many inequalities that have resulted in some reflection upon 
those who were drafted instead of volunteering before they 
were called to the colors. But, of course, as the Senator says, 
this draft system is now the law of the land, thoroughly estab- 
lished, and I think it has been very well enforced by the Provost 
Marshal General. Of course, I shall do what I can now, as I 
have done what I could since the enactment of the system, to 
make it effective. Hence, I am in full accord with the require- 
ments of the War Department as exemplified in this bill, which 
seems, from what the department tells us, to be essential at 
this crisis of the war. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I hope the Senator will not think that 
I am criticizing his attitude now. 

Mr. THOMAS. Not at all. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have the highest regard for the Sen- 
ator, and there has not been anyone associated with the Mili- 
tary Committee who has been more zealous in his efforts to 
create an efficient Military Establishment. I am calling the 
Senator’s attention to conditions under the two systems now, in 
order to try to convince him that the selective-draft system is 
preferable to the yolunteer system, of which he was an able 
advocate. 

It has been the history of every war that there is a point 
where the enthusiastic outburst of patriotism when the war 
first starts gradually wanes, and that every country that makes 
a successful fight, in the last analysis must come to some form of 
compulsion. 

Mr. President, having briefly called attention to the exigen- 
cies that require the enactment of this law so far as the man 
power is concerned, I want to call attention to an amendment 
to the bill by the Senate Military Affairs Committee, which is 
known as the work-or-fight order, in the following language: 

Provided, That when any person shall have been placed in a deferred 
or exempted class for any of the reasons in this paragraph set forth, 
he shall not be entitled to remain therein unless he shall Fe geod ‘ood faith 
continue, while physically able so to do, to work at and follow such 
occupation, comple ent, or business, e if he fails so to do he shall 
again become subject to the draft. he President shall make regula- 
tions for enforcing this provision. 

Mr. President, there has been great protest against that 
provision, and I shall not permit it to be said that any of these 
protests which come to me as chairman of the Military Com- 
mittee were not submitted to the Senate. Many of the labor 
organizations of the country, or rather the officers of these or- 
ganizations, have telegraphed me protesting against the inclu- 
sion of this clause in the bill. 

I have received 109 such telegrams, and I will ask to have the 
list of the senders of them printed at the end of my remarks, 
without setting them out in full, for they are substantially the 
same. Each of them comes from an officer of an organization 
stating that the organization to which he belongs represents 
memberships ranging from 10,000 to 100,000 or more. 

But, Mr. President, I question very much if within the short 
time that this bill has been up for consideration before the 
Military Affairs Committee and before the Senate very many 
individuals of the membership of these organizations have been 
advised as to what this amendment is in terms or what it is in- 
tended to do. I am advised that other Senators have received 
practically the same telegrams, 

Mr. President, it has been a physical impossibility for this 
provision to have reached the whole membership of these organ- 
izations in the United States. Some of the distinguished rep- 
resentatives of labor have been to see me, men whom I have 
known ever since my term in the Senate, men whom I respect, 


‘and as the representatives of their organizations they have 


given the reasons for their opposition to this legislation. Mr. 
President, I can not agree with them on this proposition, al- 
though I have been and am the friend of organized labor. But 
here is a situation different from any that has ever confronted 
us. The young men of our country are drafted into the mili- 
tary service. They go to the battle front of France and they 
are ordered by their commanding officer to face and march up 
against machine guns or the largest German artillery or some 
other form of death-dealing weapon. 

Mr. THOMAS. Every. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Every form of hellish device that the 
enemies of the allies have been able to invent, and they dare 
not disobey the order. 

Further than that, they are compelled to dig trenches, to 
bury themselves therein when occasion requires, working in 
the rain and snow and slush by day and by night, with spade 
and shovel and pick, and without sleep or food or rest for days 
at a time are compelled to go “over the top,” exposing their 
lives whenever ordered so to do, and if they dare disobey, 
whether told to work or fight, they are subject to trial by 
court-martial and possibly to be shot. 

These men, Mr. President, are working for the munificent 
salary of $30 to $75 per month. They have no choice but to 
obey. They must work or fight. They are dependent upon 
the ability of the industrial life of America to keep them 
supplied with the things that make it possible not only to 
dig in but to fight whenever they are ordered so to do. There 
has been and is no exemption for them from any service. They 
are the fighting force of America, the defenders of liberty 
and of civilization. 

On the other hand, here in America are young men of the 
same age, raised in the same environment, educated at the 
same institutions, possibly, who have followed a different 
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vocation from the time they were 14 or 15 up to the time they 
were of fighting age, skilled, it may be, in the manufacture of 
munitions, of guns, of ordnance, or in the manufacture of 
jigs and dies and gauges and things which are necessary for 
the Military Establishment of our country. They are ex- 
empted; they remain at home and are not to go to the battle 
front. I have no objection to that. They are just as much 
n part of the war service as the young men fighting at the 
front. I do not complain of that. Many of those who are 
engaged in this industrial work, many who have been engaged 
in manufacturing munitions and other supplies for the use of 
the Army, want to go to the front. They, as a rule, are 
patriotic, too, just as are the young men at the front, and 
they stay here for the purpose of furnishing the men at the 
front with things necessary to defend themselves. They are 
to be commended. But now, Mr. President, when one of these 
young men wants to stop he has the right to do so. 

Nobody questions his right to stop. He does not have to 
work, but if he stops without sufficient cause he brings himself 
automatically within the draft. Suppose he wants to stop be- 
cause he is dissatisfied with his condition, dissatisfied with his 
employer. It does not make any difference what he may be dis- 
satisfied with. This bill only provides that he shall have his 
grievance determined through some of the instrumentalities 
established by law, but work in the meantime to maintain his 
brother on the firing line. Why should he not do it? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Is not the substance of the committee 
amendment found in the original section 4, where it provides 
that no exemption or exclusion shall continue when a cause 
thereof no longer exists? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN.” It is probably broad enough to cover 
it, but there was some question about it, and this amendment 
was proposed in the committee to remove the doubt and was 
adopted. It applies to all citizens, and it was not intended to 
interfere with organized labor. It goes further and authorizes 
the President of the United States to adopt rules and regula- 
tions governing the whole subject. 

Mr. NORRIS. May I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Certainly. 

Mr, NORRIS. I would not have any objection to the amend- 
ment if I were sure it did just what the Senator has now stated. 
I have no objection to the principle of it at all; I am in favor 
of it; but ought there not to be something in the amendment 
that would provide for the settlement of any difficulty that 
might arise in regard to the wages or subject of employment, 
the law specifically providing for some tribunal by which that 
should be passed on? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I think that is provided for now. I 
think ex-President Taft is at the head of such a tribunal. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand that, but is there any language in 
this amendment that would put it under the jurisdiction of that 
board? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The President would have the right 
to adopt rules and regulations which would compel that to be 


done. 

Mr. SMOOT. Would it not be well enough to say that if they 
apply to that board under the present law, which they have a 
perfect right to do, there should be no strike until the decision 
of the board, and then if they struck after the decision was 
rendered, of course they would fall under the provisions of 
this law? 

Mr. NORRIS. The point I wanted to make, if the Senator 
will permit me, is this: I would not want to put the men who 
might be affected by it under the arbitrary power of an employer 
who might not be disposed to be fair either in wages or in the 
conditions of work. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Neither would T. 

Mr. NORRIS. I know the Senator would not. All I want 
to be sure of is that the provision is properly safeguarded. I 
think the amendment ought to specifically make provision for 
something of that kind, so that there could be no doubt about it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. If the Senator will make a suggestion 
that will cover the point he has in mind, it will be discussed 
when we reach amendments to the bill. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr, President, I presented this morning a 
committee amendment to cover the very point suggested by the 
Senator from Nebraska. I am thoroughly in sympathy with my 
colleagues in the committee report, but I think the amendment 
would be more effective, it would be fairer, if it provided, as I 
have suggested in my amendment, that this proviso shall not 
apply in case of a strike if the strikers are willing to submit 
the dispute, whatever it may be, to a board designated by the 
President, and agree to abide by the decision of the board, and 
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then abide by it. The difficulty with the Taft Board is that 
there is nothing compulsory about it, so that neither the em- 
ployer nor the employee is absolutely bound to accept the recom- 
mendations of the board. 

I think if a man will not work who is fitto work, he ought 
to fight if he is fit to fight, but I d6 not believe that he should 
lose his deferred classification simply because an unjust and 
arbitrary employer has made it impossible for him to work. 
If under those circumstances the striker indicates his willing- 
ness to allow his Government to decide the merit of the dis- 
pute and says to the Government, “I will abide by the decision 
and continue to work according to its terms,“ we would be at 
the same time protecting the Government and protecting the 
employees as well. 

In that connection—because I shall present that after a 
while—I want to ask the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAM- 
BERLAIN] and the Senator from Colorado [Mr. THomas] also 
if they do not think there should be added, after the word 
“business,” in line 9 of page, something like this: “or some 
other productive occupation, business, or employment deemed 
necessary under the act”? In other words, it would seem to me 
that if one who was placed in a deferred Classification because 
his work was necessary should happen to lose his employment 
but should enter another employment just as necessary as the 
one from which he had come he ought not to lose his deferred 
classification; and I think he would lose it under the terms of 
the amendment. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, there is force in the 
Senator’s suggestion and I will be glad to discuss it with him 
when we reach the stage of amendments. I do not care to dis- 
cuss it at length now because I want to finish with my general 
statement about the bill. It was not the intention of the com- 
mittee, at any rate, if a man left one occupation which was 
an essential business and went into another equally essential 
that he should lose his deferred classification, but possibly the 
bill is not broad enough to do the thing which the Senator 
wants. 

Mr. President, I have taken more time than I intended, and I 
crave the pardon of the Senate. Because of the importance of 
this measure and because of some of the criticisms which have 
come to me, indicating clearly that the history of military 
legislation was not in the minds of the people who have sent 
me many of these protests, I have felt it my duty to discuss the 
bill at greater length than is my usual habit, and I thank the 
Senators for their patient indulgence. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Will the Senator from Oregon allow me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I notice in the report of the committee that 
the number of males between the ages of 32 and 45 is 10,000,000, 
whereas the estimate under the proposed law is that out of 
10,000,000 men we shall only have 600,000 effectives. How is 
that arrived at? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, the report itself shows 
how that was arrived at. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I have not read the report; I merely saw it 
on my desk; and I want to know how the estimate is arrived at 
that only about 6 per cent of the males between 32 and 45 are 
effectives. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I call the Senator's attention to the 
fact that the report has been printed at length in the RECORD 
and in addition to that a copy of it is on the desk of Senators. 
He will find on page 8 of the report just exactly how that number 
is arrived at. The report is quite long, and I will ask the Sen- 
ator to read it instead of having it again printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. President, I ask to have printed in the RECORD as an ap- 
pendix to my remarks the names of the organizations from which 
I have received telegrams, without having the telegrams them- 
selves printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will be so 
ordered. The Chair hears no objection. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

John A. Voll, president of the Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association of 
the United States and Canada, Philadelphia, Pa. 

D. W. Helt, grand chief si 1 man, International Brotherhood of 
Railroad Signal Men of America, Kin He Depot, Ohio. 

Geor: . Linysey, general president International Jewelry Workers’ 
Union, New York City 

Charies Hohmann, acting secretary of the Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers’ International Union of America, Chicago, III. 

W. W. Britton, international president Metal Polishers’ International 
Union. Cincinnati, Otio. 

F. E. Langdon, general secretary and treasurer International Brother- 
hood of Steam Shovel and Dredge Men, Chicago, III. 

Abraham Baroff, general secretary and treasurer International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union, New York City. 


E. J. Aspengren, president International Association of Machinists, 
Moline, Ill. 
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James M. O'Connor, secretary Amalgamated Lithographers of America, 


New York City. 
O. R. Hartwig, Portland, Oreg. 
Thomas E. Burke, secretar 


and treasurer United Association. of 
9 and Steamfitters of the United States and Canada, Chi- 
cago, III. 
“PA ue can. Bangor, Me. 
J. W. Hays, secretary and treasurer International Typographical 
Union. Scranton, Pa. 
tent ee secretary of the American Federation of Musicians, St. 
uis, Mo. 
Thomas L. Hughes, general secretary International Brotherhood of 
2 Chauffeurs, Stablemen, and “Helpers of America, Indianapo- 
Andrew Mayer, 


S prenata Diamond Workers“ Protective Union of 
America, Brooklyn. 
ita: H, RONA secretary Spokane Central Labor Council, Spokane, 
L. a Moore, secretary Arkansas State Federation of Labor, Little 


ock. 

William F. Kramer., general secretary International Brotherhood of 
8 and Helpers, Chicago, III. 

Hubert S. Mars! secretary and treasurer International Union of 

Journeymen Horseshoers, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

w. Bryan, general aa United Leather Workers’ Interna- 
tional Union, Kansas City, Mo. 

Jacob Fischer, general 3 and treasurer Journeymen Members’ 
Internationa! Union, Indiana ren ann Ind. 
Hanson, secretary treasurer International Seamen's s Union, 


, secretary and treasurer Wisconsin State Federation of 
Labor, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Thomas Sweeney, general secretary Journeymen Tailors’ Union of 
America, Chicago, In. 
sanee A. Duncan, secretary Seattle Labor Council, Seattle, Wash. 
J. Farrell, secretary Silverbow Trades and Labor Council, Butte, 


Mot 5 
Frank Duffy, general secretary United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America, 3 Ind. 
C. L. Shamp, Omaba, N. 3 
Martin Lawlor, secretary "United Hatters of North America, New 


pi M. Ruf, secretary of Plumbers and Gas Fitters’ Local, No. 
107. Louisville, Ky. 
ia ee II. Park, r of Idaho State Federation of Labor, Boise, 
R 
5 M. Coffey, secretary of the tate Federation of Labor, Lincoln, 


W. Hoch, secretary Seattle pny a ing 5 Begs ma Wash. 

R S. Basham, Central Labor Union, Newport 

William Dobson, sécre 5 Masons, ‘oat Plasterers’ Inter- 
national Unioa, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Joseph C. Orr, secretary and treasurer International Printing Press- 
men and Assistants’ Union, Pressmen’ > Home, Tenn. 

apr agp en Union of Timberworkers, Seattle, Wash. 
2 . president of the ‘National Window Glass Workers, 

levelan 10 

W. M. P. Clarke, president American Flint Glass Workers’ Union of 
North America, Toledo, Ohio. 

Dennis Lane, secretary and treasurer Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
and Bare Workmen of North 8 Chicago, III. 

= Tenniswood, Camden, N. 
ne “ale Williams, secretary Takas Trades and Labor Council, Yakima, 


a i Barrett, president Central Labor Council, Tacoma, Wash. 
3 seeretary Everett Trades Council, Everett, Wash. 
homas J. Donnelly, secretary and treasurer Ohio State Federation 

of Labor, Columbus, Ohio, 

Charles H. Meyer, Lrg International Union of Mine, Mill, and 

Smelter Workers, Denver, 

artin T. Joyee, secretary and treasurer Massachusetts State Federa- 
tion of Labor, Boston, Mass. 
8 25 3 S. ‘president California State Federation of Labor, 

n Francisco, 

12 Golden, president United Textile Workers of America, New Tork 
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Mr. REED obtained the floor. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, before the Senator from 
Missouri begins, and before the Senator from Oregon eon- 
eludes, I should like to ask the Senator from Oregon a question 
which is rather fundamental in its character. 

Mr. REED. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think it is material, as we come to 
review the man power of the United States, how large an army 
with our present man power can we equip and maintain in 
foreign countries and at the same time support our own popu- 
lation and su answer the demands which the allies 
make upon us for foodstuffs and the like? 

I assume that the chairman of the Committee on Military 
Affairs, the Chief of Staff, and all others who have surveyed 
the subject have made some estimate of that kind. I should 
like the country to get a fair idea of the size of the Army 
which it is possible for the United States to maintain in Europe 
and in other lands in which fighting is in progress, especially 
in view of the other demands which are made upon our pro- 
ductive capacity. I think this is the fittest time in the world 
to review that subject, because I think it presents the real 
justification for the work-or-fight” maxim. If the Senator 
from Oregon has given thought to the subject, I should be very 
glad if he will tell the Senate what it is possible for the United 
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States to do in the fulfillment of all the duties which this war 
has devolved upon us. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I do not know that I 
ean enlighten the Senator from Iowa very much on that sub- 
ject, because it is a very broad one. All I can say to the Sen- 
ator is that the Secretary of War and the Chief of Staff came 
hefore our committee and testified with reference to our ability 
from a transportation point of view with reference to troops 
and cargo as well. They stated that we could not only supply 
the Army which we had but the number of men we intended to 
take over to carry out the enlarged military program. 

Mr. CUMMINS rose. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. If the Senator will pardon me, I 
assume, of course, Mr. President, that in studying that question 
they must have studied the broader one to ascertain whether 
or not the maintenance of such a force in France would inter- 
fere with our ability to assist the allies and to support our own 
population, If they did not take that question into considera- 
tion, they are certainly not fitted to hold their jobs. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have no doubt about our power to main- 
tain any such army as is proposed by Gen. March and by Sec- 
retary of War Baker. I want to know, and I think the coun- 
try ought to know at this time while we are directing our 
man power into two great channels, what we really could do 
if it became necessary; and I am assuming, of course—— 

Mr. REED, I can answer the Senator that nobody knows; 
that nobody has made an estimate. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I really asked the question of the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I desire to suggest that Senators be 
kind enough to speak a little louder. I am very much inter- 
ested in the subject they are discussing, but I can not hear 
them at all. A 

Mr. REED. I did not mean to interrupt. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I understand perfectly. I think what I ask 
ean be known just as certainly as the number of men who 
would be required to be put into the battle fields of Europe 
next year. The country needs that assurance and needs some 
assurance that the great program upon which we are entering 
can be successfully carried to its end. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I aros for the purpose of speak- 
ing to the proposition of extending the draft so as to include 
young men 18, 19, and 20 years of age. As I proceed with 
discussion I intend to offer some observations upon the neces- 
sity of a much greater Army than is now contemplated. 

It is time we should understand the magnitude of our task. 
I had occasion to remark the other day that there were many 
men who, when we entered this war, believed that a mere 
declaration of war by the United States would carry with it 
such a tremendous moral force that Germany would seek to 
make peace. I took occasion at the time to say on this floor 
that the war would not be won by paper declarations; that the 
only thing that would count would be men and metal upon the 
battle front; and that before this conflict should come to an 
end there would be blood upon the lintels of every American 
hone. Yet I believe when we declared war a majority of the 
men voting for the declaration thought that it would be of 
yery short duration, and that many of them never contem- 
plated the sending of American troops overseas. The scales 
soon began to fall from our eyes. Representatives of the Gov- 
ernment of Great Britain and of France and of Italy and of all 
the other allied powers appeared on the floor of this Chamber 
and informed us of the great necessity of sending reinforce- 
ments. It was a startling thing to us, but we may be sure 
that the worst was not then stated. Since that time we have 
witnessed the Italian disaster, the Russian collapse, and the 
conquest of Roumania. 

Mr. President, I have heretofore put certain figures in the 
Nuconbd which I again venture to repeat. Germany to-day 
holds upward of 417,940 square miles of conquered territory. 
A domain over twice as great as the entire German Empire. 
The conquered countries contain an aggregate population of 
70,000,000. Her foot is upon their necks; her saber is at their 
throats. She has acquired the oil wells of Roumania to supply 
that great want. She has captured the copper mines of Serbia 
and thus has replenished her vanishing store of that almost 
precious metal. She is to-day harvesting the crops of Russia. 
She has transformed these conquered lands into feeding 
for her army. She will put into her service industrially the 
millions of these conquered countries. If we are not careful, 
prudent, and active, she will put millions of them into her battle 
line. When, therefore, we consider the number of men we must 
yet raise we must not ignore these facts, neither should we 
fail to acknowledge the fact that, even since American forces 


to the number of n million and a half have arrived in France, 
there is no considerable balance of man power upon our side. 
The probabilities are that the German, the Austrian, and the 
Turkish hosts upon the western front are equal to the forces 
of America and her allies. There is no use disguising these 
facts. There is no use indulging In vaporings and foolish 
boasting. There is no sense or patriotism in fooling the Ameri- 
can people. 

The other day I read in a Washington paper—and I refer 
to this by way of illustration—an article describing the glorious 
flight of three squadrons of American airplanes over the 
German lines 20,000 feet above the earth. As one read the two 
or three column description he would have imagined that the 
day had come for our supremacy in the air. But the official 
telegram which was the basis for the flamboyant article merely 
stated that 18 American planes of the De Haviland type had 
flown over the German lines and returned in safety. Nobody 
could determine from the telegram whether they had flown 10 
miles or 20 miles or 1 mile; nobody could tell, except as the 
exuberant fancy of this patriotic writer might picture it, 
whether they were good machines or bad machines. I do not 
say that to criticize the writer or to criticize the paper, I only 
cite this instance as belonging to a type which is much in vogue. 
I venture to assert that we can not win this war by writing 
glowing accounts of battles won. We can only win it by gain- 
ing the battles, and we can only gain the battles by superiority 
upon the battle field. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, I will simply call attention to 
the fact that the report to which the Senator from Missouri 
has referred was not limited to one paper, but a similar report 
was sent to a great many newspapers in the country and ap- 
peared in their columns the same day. So that the criticism 
can not be applied to one paper or to one writer alone, for it 
was evidently a matter of fixed and prearranged policy to 
embellish the dispatch in that extravagant way. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I did not intend to enter into that 
field more than to suggest the thought, but I pause long enough 
to remark that a policy of boasting has been indulged in from the 
first. To illustrate, columns have been written and material 
has been officially furnished—at least, it has been officially fur- 
nisked if we can count the Bureau of Public Information as 
official—that have led the American people to believe that we 
had thousands of battle planes on the front months ago, and 
that we were then assuming the mastery of the air. Photo- 
graphs have been furnished, and that stupid bureau has actually 
furnished as pictures of our fighting craft little “ Penguins,” 
which are machines that will not fly at all. All that I am paus- 
ing to protest now is that we shall get out of the realm of im- 
agination into that of fact. 

If, then, the present forces upon the western front are sub- 
stantially equal, if Italy shall continue to hold her front, and if 
the status quo in Russia shall be maintained—which is about 
the best we can possibly hope for—what must we do to over- 
come the enemy? ‘There is no use denying the courage and 
tenacity of the Germans. I read silly stories written by silly 
writers and sent to the American public to the effect that the 
Spirit of the Prussians is broken. 2 
` Mr. President, the man who writes that sort of stuff to-day 
and sends it to the American people gives out false information 
that is of more service to the Hun than all his brood of spies. 
Let our people understand the facts. We must meet a foe, 
whether his motives be lofty or whether they be ignoble, that 
still has the ability to fight and still does fight and still does die 
in his place, Let our people know that they must bring the 
necessary men and the necessary armament to destroy the 
enemy. Let us not hold out the false hope that Germany is 
ready to surrender. 

If we bring an army of the bravest of our allies and the 
bravest of our sons to meet this German Army, equipped, 
trained, and armed to the teeth, and if the two armies are 
nearly equal, the natural result will be that they will stand and 
fight and fight and still fight, until they will almost destroy each 
other. Put in this room a hundred men on a side, equally 
brave, and at the end of the contest probably 90 per cent will be 
killed or crippled. But put 150 men on one side and 100 on the 
other, and the probabilities are that there will only be a small 
pereentage killed on the side that has the advantage in num- 
bers. If, then, we would save the blood of our own sons we 
must create such a preponderance of mien on the western front 
that we can take advantage of our enemies, break their lines, 
and destroy them without ourselves being annihilated. 
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I present this view now in connection with the drafting of 
the 18, 19, and the 20 year old boys. There are nt the present 
time voluntarily enlisted in the Army, in the Navy, and in the 
Marine Corps 1,196,583 men. The best figures I have been able 
to obtain warrant the opinion that 70 per cent of them are prob- 
ably under 21 years of age. 

If so, we have now serving 933,578 men under the age of 21. 
No one can state whether these figures are absolutely accurate; 
they are the best I can obtain. We may therefore assume that 
nearly a million boys under 21 are already on the battle line or 
marching to the front.. Their lives are already greatly jeop- 
ardized because they are being placed face to face with an 
enemy numerically equal and perhaps superior. If we permit 
that condition to exist, a very large percentage of these boys 
under 21 years of age will be killed or wounded. But if we put 
onto that field four or five million additional men we will break 
through the Hun line; we will capture his fortresses; we will 
destroy his army; we will return to this country with a smaller 
loss of blood than if our forces are only equal to the enemy, 
For the same reason we will come back with less boys under 21 
years of age killed tlan if we continue to feed them slowly and 
gradually into the mouth of the monster—war. So that the 
logic of the case forces us to the conclusion that we must create 
an army large enough to be effective and decisive. 

It is said that we take these boys from their mothers’ arms. 
I am not sure but that I have used that expression myself; and 
the God who rules this universe knows that to take a boy of 18 
from his father and his mother is something that wrings the 
heart of every man who contemplates the tragedy. But so, sirs, 
does it wring your hearts to contemplate the taking of the 19- 
year-old boy, of the 20-year-old boy, of the 21-year-old boy, or 
the taking of the father of the family, or the husband of the 
wife? 

There is no such thing as stopping to consider human feeling 
in war, for war is inhuman and tramples upon all human feel- 
ings. If we were to consider war from that standpoint there 
never would be a war. If all the world would consider it from 
that standpoint—and it is the proper one—there never would 
have been a Hun mad with blood lust; there never would have 
been created a great war armament to destroy cities and devas- 
tate countries; there never would have been distilled poison 
gases to burn out the lungs of men; there never would have been 
created a submarine to lurk beneath the waves and assassinate 
peaceful ships; no one ever would have conceived so hellish a 
thing as an explosive shell; no fiend would have thought of 
raining death from the skies upon sleeping women and tender 
babes. If there had been no devil there would be no evil. 
If there had been no Kaiser there would be no war, and all 
the world would be living in peace and harmony. But there is 
a Kaiser, there is a war, and war obeys the law of necessity. 
It acknowledges the supremacy of brute force. It is cruelty 
incarnate. It is justified in us because we stand to defend our- 
selves, to defend humanity, and to make home and liberty and 
Republic safe. Because of these reasons we are justified in 
calling the father from his family, the husband from his wife, 
the son from the arms of those he loves. 

The question that confronts us to-day is not one of what we 
desire, but of what we must do. We did not create the German 
Army. We did not create the German Navy. We did not set in 
motion this machinery of diabolism. We did not point these 
bayonets of autocracy at the bosom of Liberty. We did not 
inspire Germany with a desire to conquer the world. These 
sentiments she herself cultivated, and we find ourselves to-day 
confronted by their results—the armed forces of Germany. 
They are firing upon American soldiers in France; they are 
sinking American ships within sight of New York. 

How can we meet this condition? Our allies have called 
upon us for a larger army than we are proposing to furnish. It 
has been agreed that we shall furnish at least 98 divisions; that 
80 shall be in France, and that 18 shall be in this country to fill 
the gaps when made. Such is the present demand.. It is pro- 
posed to land the 80 divisions in France by the 30th day of 
next June. 

So that there may remain no doubt regarding the purpose of 
our war chiefs, I read a paragraph from Gen. March's testi- 
mony: 

We have divided up the difference between our present strength and 
the 80 divisions next June so as to send over a proportionate number 
of divisions each month, so that on June 30, 1919, we will have in 
France 80 divisions of troops, and the amounts per month vary from 
6 divisions going to an average of about 5 divisions a month for the 
whole year. The number will go down in the winter when the conditions 
of shipping and coal are more difficult, increasing in the spring to a sum 
sota, of an amount that will bring 80 divisions in France by June 30, 


In order to provide this shipping, our allies must strip 
themselves to the very bone. We must continue to increase 


shipping as fast as possible. In order to maintain these troops, 
our allies must undergo great hardships and continue to un- 
dergo them until our new ships shall be sufficient so that their 
vessels can be released to resume their usual business. 

Mr. President, the figures show that if we raise this body of 
men, we must go into the classes below 21. If we should take 
only the men above 21, what would happen? We would enter 
the industries; we would take our skilled workmen; we would 
destroy our creative capacity. That creative capacity is as 
essential as the Army itself. It must be maintained by us in 
an unusual degree, because of our great distance from the 
battle line. 

The figures as prepared are that if we should take every man 
we can above 21 years of age and under 45 and yet leave the 
industries of the country in full vigor, we would only secure, 
in round numbers, 600,000 men, in addition to those in class 1 of 
the present draft; but if we go to the ages between 18 and 21 
we will get 1,797,609, making a total of 2,398,845 men. All of 
these are necessary if we raise an army of the size agreed upon. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. REED. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I think the Senator inadvertently made an 
inaccurate statement. I understood him to say that if we should 
take every man we can get above 21 up to 45 we would get, in 
round numbers, 600.000. The Senator meant, did he not, above 
the age of 32 and up to 45? 

Mr. REED. I meant from 32 to 45. I assume that we have 
already taken all of the men between 21 and 32 in the first 
classification 

Mr. POMERENE, No, Mr. President. 

Mr. REED. And I have already discussed the proposition of 
entering the other classes; and I pause now for a moment to 
elaborate that a little. 

Mr. POMERENE. If I may do so, in connection with the 
statement made by the Senator from Delaware, I should like to 
call the attention of the Senator from Missouri to the fact that 
Gen. March, the Chief of Staff, in his testimony says that they 
have 550,000 men from whom to take the quota required for the 
August draft and for the September draft; and that will still 
deave, if those figures are correct, 80,000 men to apply toward the 
October draft. 

Mr. REED. I think I catch the thought which the Senator 
has in mind. I am not sure. But after we have exhausted the 
present draft, in order to make up the full-sized Army that we 
are proposing to raise and have in fact agreed to raise, we 
will still need all of the men between 32 and 45 and all of 
the men between 18 and 21, in addition to those between 21 
and 81 who are in class A, but who have not yet been drafte l. I 
an assuming that the same exemptions will be allowed as hereto- 
ore. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I do not want to inter- 
rupt the Senator, but I am very much interested in his argu- 
ment. I recognize the fact that the statement of the Chief of 
Staff is to the effect that we shall need all of those men; 
but I think we can demonstrate by his own testimony that it 
is not necessary to go into the 18-year class. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I am about to dwell on that 
subject. I assert, in my humble opinion, that before you get 
through with this war you will find that you not only have 
to take all the 18-year-old men, but you will have to invade 
the deferred classes, and to a very large extent; but of that I 
shall speak a moment later, ; 

One reason why we are obliged to keep an unusual propor- 
tion of men in the industries is because we are so far from 
the seat of conflict. An army fighting in proximity to its own 
base of supplies probably would not need to maintain among 
its noncombatants one-fifth of the men we are obliged to so 
employ. Let me illustrate that. 

If a farmer in France were to slaughter a beef for the Army 
and it had to be moved 50 miles to the front the transaction 
would be soon over. The labor of carriage would be small. 
But if a ranchman in Wyoming has a steer that we are to use 
for the Army it must be transported over something like 3,000 
miles of land and then across 3,000 miles of sea. All the cars 
and all the steamships and all the men and all the energy and all 
the brains that it takes to move that steer that 6,000 miles is 
practically in excess of what would be required to move the 
French animal the 50 miles to the front, because after the 
American steer has reached the shores of France it still must 
be moved farther than the French steer of my illustration, 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 


souri yield to the Senator from Colorado? 
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Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. THOMAS. It was said last year—and the Senator's 
statement reminds me of the fact—that it costs the United 
States for the maintenance and equipment of 1 soldier what 
it costs Germany to equip and maintain 14, 

Mr. REED. Exactly. It has also been stated that an army 
could be maintained and kept upon the French front—an army 
of a million Frenchmen or a million Americans, if they hap- 
pened to be living in France—for one-tenth of the amount it 
costs to send an army from the United States and to sustain it. 

Let me give you another illustration of why it is necessary 
to employ so large a force back of the lines and why it is im- 
possible to send as large a proportion of our people to the battle 
front as we could send if we were close to the field ef action. 
Consider the matter of transportation. We have literally 
robbed the steel mills and the iron mines of this country in 
order to get steel to build our ships. We have taken labor by 
the hundreds of thousands from all parts of the country and 
transported them to the shipyards. We have sent vast quan- 
tities of provisions to them. We have mobilized about one- 
third, it seems to me—perhaps that is an exaggeration, but 
nt any rate an enormous percentage—of all America’s indus- 
tries back of the mere building of ships, and we have hardly 
begun our task. Yet not one of those ships would be necessary 
if we were already on the other side. So that this long line 
of communication must be maintained. Everything we carry to 
France must be carried these enormous distances, and it all 
takes time and labor and expense. In the end it all absorbs 
the energies and power of our Nation. 

The result of that, Senators, is when we come to maintain 
our Army we must keep a larger proportion of our able-bodied 
males in the industries than we would be required to keep if 
we were closer to the battle front. We are required to do this 
because the moment we fail to do it our Army will go to pieces 
at the front. We are therefore forced to put in these exempted 
classes—classes of skilled labor, managers of business, agri- 
culturists, ete-—a much larger percentage than France or Eng- 
land finds necessary. 

Besides that, we have another task. We are obliged to pro- 
duce in vast quantities for the consumption of our allies. Be- 
fore this war began we were furnishing them large amounts 
of metal and war materials; and now that the war is on that 
work still continues and will further continue and increase until 
the war is. at an end. 

This brings us, then, to this proposition: We can not take from 
our industries. the men that are there. We can not take from 
agriculture many more men. We can not take the managers 
of great plants, because the plants must run. Where, then, are 
we to get the necessary 98 divisions? I challenge anyone to find 
any other satisfactory answer except that we must take the boys 
from 18 to 21. 

Mr. President, how much of a hardship is that in the long 
run, when it is properly understood and fairly eonsidered? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. Certainly. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I desire to ask the Senator a question. Of 
course, about 600,000 of these troops can be obtained, after 
making all allowances for the transportation and production 
to which the Senator refers, from the classes from 32 to 45. Is 
not that correct? 

Mr. REED. Yes; that is the figure. But 600,000 troops will 
not create that balance of power which it is necessary to have 
in order that we may bring this war to a speedy close. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I quite agree with the Senator on that. 

Mr, REED. Yes; the Senator's correction is eminently 
proper. I did not intend to omit it. 

Now, Mr. President, let us see how much of a real hardship 
there is, Of course, all war is a hardship. Of course, the tak- 
ing of the flesh and blood of mothers in the form of the sons, 
to whom they gave birth, is a heartbreaking proposition; but 
let me repeat the figures I gave a few moments ago. 

In the late war on the Federal side, under 15 years of age, 
there were 104,987 soldiers, every one of whom volunteered. 

There were, under 16 years of age, 231,051 soldiers, every one 
of whom volunteered. 

There were, under 17 years of age, 844,901 soldiers, every one 
of whom volunteered. 

There were, under 18 years of age, 1,131,438 soldiers, every 
one of whom volunteered. 

There were, under 21 years of age, 2,159,798 soldiers. 

Of those who were 22 years and over, there were only 618,511 
troops. 

The War of the Rebellion was fought upon the Federal side 
by men of the same ages as those. wlio are to be included in the 
proposed draft below 21 years of age. It was a war of volun- 
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teers. You were told, when the question whether we should 
have volunteering or drafting was under consideration, that 
the objection to the volunteer plan was that it took the bravest 
of the brave; that it skimmed the country of its courage, its 
brains, its brawn, its energy, its heroism. That argument won 
here. Yet, as I turn back and scan the page of history and 
look at the cold figures, I find that that heroic host that saved 
this country and rebaptized our flag, that kept us one Nation, 
was chiefly composed of the boys from 21 years down. The men 
older who entered, I suspect—and I do not say this in any way 
to reflect upon them—were chiefly officers. If, then, mothers 
could voluntarily yield their sons in the great rebellion, and 
if they went in response to the call of duty, and if already, 
under the adverse conditions created by the present system of 
raising armies by draft, we have nearly n million boys under 21 
years of age who have volunteered; and if they are already in 
the camps and in the trenches and on the red line, why should 
we hesitate about saying that others of like ages should, in this 
awful crisis of the world’s fate, be permitted likewise to serve? 

I hear talk about “taking babes from their mothers’ arms.” 
Let me describe a few of these babes. 

The marines, all volunteers; the marines, that were the first 
upon the battle line; the marines, that went over the trenches 
with cheers upon their lips; the marines, that the officers could 
not hold back; the marines, that wrote a page deathless of 
glory in the bloody history of the latest battle of the Marne; 
the marines are TO per cent composed of these“ babes.“ Splen- 
did, gallant babes they have proven themselves. 

And the Regulars—the Regulars, who were thrown against 
the German breastwerks with scant preliminary training; the 
Regulars, who at the command sprang forward like tigers un- 
leashed, anxious for the contest, unafraid, resistless; the Regu- 
lars, who unflinchingly charged nests of machine guns and 
batteries of cannon, and with the cold steel of their bayonets 
taught the Hun that the courage of freemen is superior to 
trained brutality ; the Regulars, were they not 60 per cent boys 
under 21 years of age, babes of whom we hear so much? 

The National Guard—all volunteers; the guard, many of 
whose numbers are boys under 21; the guard has held its share 
of the line and charged beside the veterans of France and 
England. Who has said that the lads have not kept step with 
the men; that the boys have not proven themselves supermen? 

The American soldier—his is a glorious story; and yet it is 
the story of the boys under 21 years of age. In every war the 
boy has been the first to enlist. In every battle he has led the 
charge. In every victory his hand has held the banner as it was 
carried through smoke and carnage to glory. In every defeat 
he has been the last to quit his gun, the readiest to die in his 
tracks, and upon the plains of Europe he will again prove that 
courage is the heritage of youth, that glory is the guerdon of 
the young, that the fires of patriotism glow warmest in the 
hearts of those who behold life through eyes that are undimmed 
by age, experience, and pain. 

But, Mr. President, I desire to Invite your attention to a 
broader field. I know that it is an act of temerity to go beyond 
the present war plans as published and to express my humble 
opinion, and yet, sir, the fact that there is not a theory of the 
trained soldier that has not been modified in this war gives me 
courage to speak boldly. I do not say that in harsh criticism, 
for what mind is there that could visualize this world conflict 
when it was first begun? Nay, more, there has not been a 
military chieftain in all the world who has not been compelled 
to constantly enlarge the horizon of his vision to take in new 
fields and to attempt a solution of unheralded problems, 

Accordingly I unhesitatingly say that we must not be content 
with raising an Army for France. To my mind it is absolutely 
suicidal to allow Germany to exploit and absorb the vast 
riches in man power, in money, and in material that lie yonder 
in Russia. It is insanity to allow this thing to continue. From 
the first I have been of that opinion. We had a solemn under- 
standing, England had a solemn understanding, France and 
Italy had a solemn understanding with Russia that she would 
make common cause with them, and that they would stand to- 
gether and battle until victory would come or the war should 
be ended by mutual agreement. A part of the Russian people 
broke that pact. There were weeks and weeks when negotia- 
tion was going on between those who were breaking faith with 
us and breaking faith with the world and breaking faith with 
their own people and trying to seil their nation and trying to 
sell us to the unspeakable Hun, and we sat here silent trusting 
to the honor of the bolsheviki. 

In all the history of the world there is no chapter I ever read 
which was larger branded with the word “ incompetency.” We 
should have at that time suid to that part of the Russian people 
who we believed wanted to keep faith, “We come to your 
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rescue. Hold fast and we will be by your side.” If they in- 
tended to remain our friends they would have welcomed us 
with open arms. But if they were at heart our enemies and 
intended ultimately to go to the side of the German, then we 
would at least have had a chance to have saved a part of the 
munitions and a part of the guns we ourselves and our allies 
had generously furnished them. And we could have asked 
Japan to see to it that Russia should not be absorbed by Ger- 
many. 

But there was then, there is now, an enormous element of 
the Russian people who do not want their country disgraced, 
who do not desire the German yoke, who would willingly join 
with us and with the English and with the French and with 
the Italians and with the Japanese. 

I say to you that Russia, if she be possessed to-day of any 
sanity, would accept the joint guarantee of England, France, 
Italy, the United States, and Japan; that a Japanese Army and 
the allied army will leave Russia free snd all her territory 
unimpaired, rather than to trust to the treacherous Hun, who 
is already ravishing her domains and drinking her lifeblood. 

The field that lies yonder must be occupied. I unhesitatingly 
say that we will commit the tragic mistake of this hour if we 
do not occupy it. An army of 500,000 Americans, properly 
officered and manned, in Russia will produce one of three conse- 
quences, It will either be welcomed by the Russians and joined 
by the Russians, in which event it will soon become invincible, 
or the Russians will ignore it and ignore our enemy and allow 
us und Germany to battle over Russian territory, or Russia will 
unite with Germany against us. An army of 500,000 troops 
unopposed by Russians, except those that are allied with Ger- 
many and who are already lost to us, can keep an army of 
two and a half million Austrians busy, and they will not be 
free to help the Germans upon the western front. 

But let us assume that Russia will refuse this help and that 
Russia will rise up against us, then I say that is a complete 
and absolute demonstration that Russia is already Germanized. 
Still in that case our troops and the troops of our allies should 
be there to thunder at the back door of Germany and to compel 
her to keep her armies in Russia to meet this force of ours, 
and we could keep that force far enough from the front so that 
Germany would never be able to capture or overwhelm it. 

I would not stop, sir, with such an army as that. I venture 
the prediction to-day that if the ships can be built fast enough 
within 24 months from this time, if the war lasts that long, and 
it will, the allies will be obliged to put an army of a million 
to a million and a half men in Russia. I believe if that is done 
Russia will join our forces and that Germany will then be 
compelled to divide her forces. If we do not do this we will be 
in danger of finally meeting, upon the battle line in France, 
Germany and Austria with large contingents recruited in 
Russia.’ 

If Russia is already so inimical to us that she will turn 
against us because we come to her rescue, because upon her 
soil we attack her oppressors, then I say she is irrevocably lost, 
and we might as well know the fact. 

Mr. President, I hope that the Senate will give this serious 
consideration. If we are to raise an army for Russia, then 
our task is not to put 4,000,000 men in France with a million 
in this country, but our task is to raise 6,000,000 or 7,000,000 
men, to arm them, to equip them, and to transport them, This 
war is not to be over in a day. Make no mistake. We can not 
have our armament complete under 22 months from this date, 
and I know whereof I speak. The army proposed by the pres- 
ent bill can not be landed in France until 11 months from this 
date. 

It will then take time to place that army in conditions of 
efliciency. There will be necessary delays. There will be 
the waiting for transportation, the waiting for munitions, and 
the waiting for armaments. These things are inevitable; our 
enemy will not be at leisure. He will not be asleep. He will 
be on guard and will be harassing us at every point. 

So, in my opinion, it will be 18 months at least before this 
army can all be sent to France and all utilized as a great 
fighting force. Then what? We will be obliged to drive the 
Germans back from France. When that is accomplished we 
will encounter chains of German fortresses and an almost in- 
vineible network of trenches. We will be met with all those 
devices that the highest military engineering skill in the world 
can create; we must then batter our way slowly and steadily 
forward until at last we shall wear down the great German 
fighting machine. It will take time. And as we wear down 
the machine in the front, we must see that it is not recruited 
from the rear, from Russia, from Roumania, from the con- 
quered countries, 


Mr. President, the task we are upon is not one of a month 
or a year. It will require more than the boys of 18 or 19. I 
said the other day, and I repeat now, that the women of this 
country will be obliged to do what they are doing in France, 
to enter the factories and many of them must enter the fields; 
that children barely beyond the tender years will be compelled 
to take up the dreary tasks of labor; and old men who have 
long since laid aside the implements of toil will be compelled 
to resume their tasks. Our people will be forced to undergo 
hardship and privation in order that this mighty giant we call 
America, by straining every nerve and every muscle, may at 
last achieve a world victory. That victory will come, but it 
will be at the expense of every energy, every power we and our 
allles can muster. : 

We may as well understand these truths. We may as well 
face the grim facts. I do not hesitate to present them. Game 
men always look their enemies in the eyes. A game race of peo- 
ple only prepare the better for the struggle when it knows the 
struggle is to be desperate. Only cowards bury their heads in the 
sand and seek to escape the actualities of life. Tell this Ameri- 
can people, as brave as the bravest of this earth, that they may 
as well begin to prepare for a struggle that will be long, that will 
be bloody, and that will be bitter. Tell them so that they may 
nerve themselves for the ordeal. Tell them so that they may 
rebaptize their souls in the fountains from which the fathers 
of the Republic drew their inspiration in the dark days of the 
Revolution. Tell them the truth. That truth is that we must 
take the boys, we must take the men, we must call on the women, 
but that in the name of God and liberty we will win the victory. 

Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. POMERENE in the chair). 
The Chair is informed that the committee amendments have 
not yet been considered. 

Mr. KIRBY. The amendment may lie on the table. 
to speak briefly to it. 

Mr. THOMAS. Let it be read. ‘ 

Mr. KIRBY, I ask that the amendment may be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
amendment. i 

The Secrerary. Amend by striking out the word “eight- 
een” in line 3, on page 2, and line 6, on page 5. and inserting 
“twenty,” and by striking out the word “eighteenth” on page 
4, line 22, and inserting the word “ twentieth.” 

Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President, I have listened with much in- 
terest to both the speeches that have been made in favor of this 
bill. I agree with the most of the things that have been said. 
But there is one thing that must be conceded, and will be by all, 
and especially after the dissertation of the learned Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. REED]. That is that this is a man's size war. 
This is a man’s size job. Nobody, I think, in the United States 
will question that statement. Why not then expect our men 
to enter the Army? Why require our boys 18 years of age to 
do the fighting. 

Now, it comes to us to determine what number of men we shall 
raise and what additional army we shall put in the field yonder 
in France. It has been determined by our military department, 
the General Staff, and the Secretary of War that we ought to 
have 4,000,000 men in France as soon as they can be trans- 
ported there, and that ought to be supplied with a reservoir of 
at least 18 divisions of 40,000 men each in camps here. ; 

What is the condition? We have 1,500,000 men in France. 
We have 1,500,000 men in camps in America. We still have 
580,000 men in class 1 in the present draft. There are 750,000 
men in the second registration and about 100,000 registering 
monthly. We have in this bill 601,000 men above 31 years of 
age who are proposed to be put in class 1, which provides 
more than the 5,000,000 men needed without taking into ac- 
count the 600,000 fit for service 20 years of age. 

What is the necessity now which requires that any man 
under 21 years of age shall be drafted? We have had some 
review of ancient and time-honored documents here that are 
supposed to contain wisdom because of their coming down from 
antiquity. We have been regaled and informed by the reading 
of the reports of the War Department of 100 years ago about 
the kind of men and the class of men and the condition of men 
who ought to be put into the Army and the service they were 
expected to perform. I am going to read briefly from Holy 
Writ, a more ancient and authoritative source, of the first great 
registration and the age that was therein suggested and ap- 
proved. I read from Numbers, the first chapter: 

And the Lord spake unto Moses, in the wildness sf Sinai, tu tie 
tabernacle of the congregation, on the first day of the second > goth, 


in the second year after they were come out of the land of Barit 
saying; - 


I wish 


1918. 


“ Take 
after thelr families, by the house o 
their names every male by their 

“Prom 20 years old an 


ye the sum of all the 8 of the children of Israel. 
their fathers, with the number of 


ls, 
7 ta all that are able to go forth to war 
in Israel; thou and Aaron shall number them by their armies.” 


And it was accordingly done. This registration was under 
the guidance of the Lord God of Hosts when He was in closer 
relation, in more direct touch with the chosen people, than He 
is supposed to be with our great Nation, and that people matured 
carlier in that climate than ours do. 

That was the first great registration for a draft. The men 
were registered 20 years old and upward who were able to go 
forth to war. 

When we started into this war we said our men shall be regis- 
tered from 21 years and upward to 81 years, all that are able 
to go forth to war. What was the result? With the number of 
men who have already been sent to France and the number of 
men in camp in this country to-day, and the thousands in 
class 1 not called, besides those in the second registration, there 
are still six and one-half million men in deferred classification 
who are able to go forth to war who have not yet been called 
in the ages between 21 and 81 years. 

Will not these men make as good soldiers as the men yonder 
on the battle front? Yea, verily. I call your attention to what 
the Chief of Staff said relative to that question. I might read 
several excerpts as well now as at any other time from Gen. 
March's testimony. He stated: 

The figures which were given to us at that time by the Provost 
Marshal General as to the available man power under the then existing 
draft law would not provide the men for the p:e that we had 
under consideration, and the desire of the administration was to estab- 
lish limits, both maximum and minimum, which would accomplish what 
we were after and at the same time disorganize the industries of the 


country as little as possible. (R. 23.) 
o * * * . . . 

The policy of the War Department now is, and has been ever since 
I had anything to do with it, to pat the maximum number of men in 
France that we physically can, with the idea of shortening the war to 
the greatest possible extent. (R. 24.) 

* * . . . . * 

In order to zalse the men for this proposed program the Provost 
Marshal General, after a prolonged study of the man power of the 
United States, furnished us figures which showed it was necessary to 
drop the figures to 18 years of age and to go to 45 in order to get the 
men to carry it through. We thereupon directed him to prepare a bill 
for submission to Congress which would embody two ings, one a 
change of the limits of the draft age from 21 to 30 to 18 to 45. (R. 24.) 

* 0 . $ 0 . * 

Senator Kinny. The number of men contemplated to be organized 
into an army can not be raised under the old program without taking 
some of the deferred classifications? 

Gen. Marcu. That is exactly se. 

Senator Kinny. You have got over six and a half million men 
registered in the present draft who are in other classes than class 1? 

Gen, Marcu. That is true. 

The CHsammANn, How many men in round numbers do you expect 
to raise under this bill? 

Gen. Marcu. We expect to raise, in addition to what we have avail- 
able now, 2,800,000 men and odd. 
* * * * * . * 

Senator Kinsey. There is no reason from a military standpoint, or a 
point of physical fitness, eed the men between 21 and 31 years of age 
out of these 6.000,000, or w. 7 3,000,000 of them could not be put into 
the Army, except their depend ents? 

Gen. Marcu. There is no reason beyond that. 
ood soldiers. 


The CHAIRMAN, They would not make as ; 
i z soldiers, would they not? 


Senator Kinny. They would make as go 
Gen. Marcn, Absolutely so. (R. 38.) 


That was the testimony of Gen. March, now Chief of Staff, 
before the Military Affairs Committee. Before he got to that 
part of it he said in discussing this matter: 

Gen, Marci. It came up when it became perfectly evident that we 
could not carry through the program 

That is, the changed program— 
that I proposed on the present draft limits without going to the other 
classes, I told Gen. Crowder at that time tbat I would not hesitate at 
all to go Into any class to get the men necessary. 

That is the condition so far as we are able to gather it. We 
know that these men will make as good soldiers as have ever 
earried a rifle upon any battle field in the world. We know 
that there are six and one-half million of them in these deferred 
classifications. We know that there are 4,500 draft boards that 
had no idea on earth when they put a man in the deferred classifi- 
eations that for every man put in such classification it would 
require the taking of an 18-year-old boy off the farm or out of 
school to go to France to fight in his stead. They were classified 
under that sort of a condition, and I believe to-day that 2,000,000 
soldiers can be procured from these deferred classes who are 
already registered without seriously disturbing industrial con- 
ditions. : 

Then what is the necessity for going below 21 years? Our 
armies in France have suffered no reverses and no serious losses. 
Tt is said that boys fought in the Civil War at 16, 17, and 18 
years. That is true. It is said that there are already more 
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than a million of boys under age now in the Army who volun- 
teered. That is also true; but because these boys have re- 
sponded nobly to the call of their country in her time of need, is 
it any reason for putting all the other boys in the war? Why 
not let them be fairly considered when we go to drafting the 
man power of the country to complete the Nation’s fighting force? 

There were many boys in the Army of the North; and viewing 
it dispassionately from a long time in the past—I was born after 
the war closed—that may be the reason why the South whipped 
the North for three years, because there was nothing but boys 
in the Northern Army. But whatever the reason, this other 
condition is here. 

Now, taking the men from 31 up to 45, there are twelve or 
thirteen million men in that division, and you propose to take 
only 601,000 out of the 13,000,000, and you propose to take these 
other hundred thousands out of this other number, and you 
propose to take about 2,000,000 boys of the number between 18 
and 21 years after 1,000,000 have already enlisted in the Army. 
That is the thing which is proposed here, and why? We need 
more men in the Army. Yes. These boys are no braver, they 
are not so discreet, and make no better soldiers than the men. 
Then why excuse 13,000,000 men and take 2,000,000 boys under 
21 years of age? That is what is proposed to be done. About 
18,000,000, in fact, are to be exempted from service. Why 
should it be done? 

Most of us believe that the educated mind of its people is 
the Nation’s best asset. Most of us know it is the best asset of 
the individual, and all of us know that boys of 18 years of age 
have not even finished their high-school education. All of us 
know that of the boys 19 years of age not one-third have fin- 
ished their collegiate education, and what opportunity will 
they have to finish this education? They can not educate their 
minds and brains for their own individual benefit and the benefit 
of the Nation, if they must be taken now and put into the Army 
across the seas. And not one in thousands will ever again 
attend school after returning from such service. 

It seems to me that there ought to be an element of fairness 
in this thing. These boys have never been able to vote. They 
are not allowed to vote now. They can vote neither for nor 
against any man who favors putting them into the draft or 
who favors keeping them out of the draft. They can not vote 
at all; and it seems to me that is one reason, compelling and 
imperative, why they should have a fair deal when it comes to 
imposing the military burdens upon the man power of the 
Nation. 

Let us see a little further. We have shown how many men 
there are in camp, how many across the sea, how many in 
class 1, and how many in these other classes from which it is 
proposed to raise troops. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reen] makes a gloomy pic- 
ture about the duration of this war. He may be right about 
that. I am not going to discuss the Russian condition here 
to-day, but I am going to talk about the thing that is before us 
now. The Chief of Staff said unless this bill is passed they 
will invade the deferred classes; that we need the men; that 
we will get the men and put them on the fighting front. What 
are you going to do to provide the next 3,000,000 men when this 
proposed draft is exhausted or when a larger army is required? 

I am going to digress here just long enough to agree with 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Rrep] about the change which 
has come over the mind of the Senate and the people of this 
country about the magnitude of this undertaking since going 
into the war. When the preliminary steps were taken and 
declarations made before war was declared I had a fairly good 
view, I think, of what the condition would be, and other Sena- 
tors, grave and reverend signiors here on this floor, said. We 
are voting for this and against that because we believe it will 
keep us out of the war.” About half the Senators in this 
Chamber thought when we declared war against Germany, as 
I gathered it, that it would amount to nothing but sending con- 
voys of battleships with our merchantmen across the seas and 
occasionally shooting a submarine. I thought and said then 
that there would be 10,000,000 men in camp before it was 
ended, and I belleve you will see it yet. That is the condition 
which seemed to me to confront us at that time and it is the 
condition that is upon us now. 

Where are you going to get the other three or five million 
men? They are excusing and putting seven and a half million 
men in these deferred classifications of those affected by this 
bill solely on the ground that they are married. They have 
six and a half million in deferred classification between 21 and 
31 years of age chiefly because they are married. 

Now, then, is it possible that the whole burden of the war 
henceforth is going to devolve on the boys under 21 years old, 
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who have had no opportunity to finish their educations and to 


get married and establish homes and families? That is the 
program, as proposed. Where de the next three million come 
from? You are going to have to go into the deferred classifica- 
tion to get the next three million men or the next four million 
men, and you ought to do it, in my opinion. If that must be 
done, then, rather, let us go inte the deferred classifications 
now and only take 500,000 or 600,000 of these boys down to 20 
years of age, and leave the other two classes—18 and 19—two 
years in which to finish their educations; two years in which 
te develop themselves mentally and physically. Every man 
here knows that four-fifths of the boys in the United States of 
18 years und three-fourths of the boys of 19 years of age are 
physically and mentally immature. 

I shall not take the time to read the statement sent me by 


Wiliam W. Hastings, an authority on growth and development, | 
now brigade physical director, Young Men's Christian Associa- | 


tion No. 2, Camp Jackson, Fla., protesting against lowering the 
«traft age as proposed in this bill. He says, however.“ It violates 
the most vital law of conservation of man power. * * * The 
age of physical maturity in man is a real and vital factor and 
must be considered. Young men do not fully mature until the 
average age of 25 years. Men from 25 to 35 years are at their 


greatest working and fighting capacity physically and in their 
It is the worst possible human econ- | 


- prime mentally. .. 
omy to sacrifice boys before maturity. * * * A man of 21 
is worth at least 40 per cent more in man power than a boy of 
38.” 
states, in closing, The opinion, in brief, is that the drafting of 


boys 18 to 21 would involve the most vast and senseless waste of | 


the whole war and would advertise to Germany a critical need 
for men which has no existence in fact.” ` 

There was some little camouftage about the preposition of 
getting these 18 and 19 year old boys in the last call in order 


that they might finish their education. I asked Gen. March how | 
long, under the present program, it would be before these 18 | 
and 19 and 20 year old boys are called for service. He said, | 
“We expect to use and have every man who is called and 
qualified under this new draft in France or in camp here be- | 


tween now and the Ist day of next June, and those who go to 
France must have four to six months’ training before they are 
sent.” All 18, 19, and 20 year old boys will be in France by the 
Ist day of next March, or will be in cuntonments and camps here 
diy the Ist day of next June. That is all the leeway that is 
allowed. ‘That is all the time there will be allowed these young 
men to finish their education. 

In my State recently we have started a go-to-school go-to-col- 
lege propaganda to encourage the parents te send and the boys 
to go to school and go to college. 
able, it is necessary, but if you take all the boys and send them 
to war no benefit can result from it. It is going to result in my 
Stute, largely agricultural, in decreased crop production. There 


you will find the boys not in college now and not able to go to | 


school on the farms engaged in the production of crops that are 
ns essential to the conduct of the war and maintenance of the 
Army as soldiers armed with rifles and bayonets. 

These boys are on the farms producing. The farmers are 
not able to hire men at from five to eight dollars a day, in 
eompetition with the shipyards and other Government activi- 
ties, in order to produce their crops. What will be the result? 
Less production and boys from 14 to 15 and 16 years of age, 
who ought to have an opportunity at least to go to school for 
a time, will be compelled to move up and take the places of 
those who are 18, 19, and 20 years old, and the latter class and 
nll the others will be deprived of their reasonable opportunity 
to attend school, to develop their minds and cultivate their 
brains. I believe that is the condition that will result from 
this legislation proposed. I do not think it is fair under condi- 
tions as they exist. 

We need the Army; we need to increase it; we need the man 
power; but it ought to be made up of men between 21 and 31 
years of age; out of the six and a half million men in deferred 
classifications, Some of it ought to be taken from those be- 
tween the ages of 31 and 45 years of age, from among the 
seven and a half to nine million men whom it is expected to 
exeuse. Excuse why? Simply because they are married; not 
because they have dependents; no. Men of that class who 
have succeeded, have already builded their homes and fortunes 
and provided for all dependents; but they are going to be 
excused because they are married. Men between 21 and 31 
are excused because they are not able to take care of their 
wives and families and go to war, and the others above that age 
will be exeused, although they are able to take care of their 
families and have no dependents. That is about the way it is 
going to work out. 
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After discussing its violation of the educational need, he 
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I believe that we owe something to the youth of the country. 
They have volunteered in great numbers—more than a million, 
as the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Ro] has told you. Then, 
I do not believe that we ought to take the remainder of the 
boys and excuse all of these other men and require that here- 
after all of the armies shall be composed of boys between 18 
and 21 years of age, about two out of every three being taken. 
That will be the effect of it. I asked Gen. March: “Is it the 
purpose and will it be necessary for America to send men 
enough to France to whip Germany?” He said, That is it, 
exactly; we must put enough men into France to whip Ger- 
many.” I asked, “Is it possible that there are expected to be 
no more new levies by England and by France to recrult their 
armies except to keep them up to their strength at this time?” 
He answered, “That is about it. We have got to send enongh 
men to whip the Germans.” That is the condition; I say let 
it be dene; but I say let us at least send enough of the men— 
grown men—within these deferred classifications, who are 
physically fit, to steady the line when it goes over the top 
down to death under the charges, as so often it must do. Let us 
send men from the United States of America, men who have 
enjoyed the benefits of the civilization of this time; who have 
had all the blessings and good things of life in this Govern- 
ment of ours; and who have everything to fight for, instead of 
the boys who have not had their chance. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN rose. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New York. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I noticed that the Senator from Oregon 
rose. Dees he desire to make any motion? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I was simply going to ask for a vote 
on the bill. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I offer the amendment which I send to 
the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Vork 
offers an amendment, which will be read. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, one moment. Do I un- 
derstand that there are committee amendments pending? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that 
there are committee amendments pending. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. ‘Then I shall not press the consideration 
of my amendment at this time, but I should like the Secretary 
to read it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be re- 
ceived, read, and ordered to lie on the table. 

The Secrerary. It is proposed to insert in the bill at the 
proper place the following words: 

That all men rendered available for induction into the military 
service of the United States through registration or draft heretofore 
er hereafter made pursuant to any law heretofore or hereafter enacted 
shall be liable to service tn the Army or the Navy or the Marine Corps 
and shall be distributed to the Army, the Navy, and the Marine Corps 
under regulations to be prescribed by the President. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. THOMAS. I would suggest to the Senator that the words 
„or hereafter,” before the word “enacted” be eliminated from 
his amendment. We can not control the action of subsequent 
Congresses. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I will perfect the amendment, if I may, 
Mr. President, in that regard. t 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New York 
has the privilege of making any modification he may desire of 
his amendment. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I desire to take the time 
of the Senate for a few moments to make some observations on 
the amendment which I have offered, although I realize that it 
can not be brought to a vote at this time. 

Senators will understand, having heard the amendment read, 
that it will operate to bring the Navy and the Marine Corps 
under the selective-draft system. Senators, of course, remem- 
ber that in the Marine Corps and the Navy, both in the regular 
Navy, so called, and in the Naval Reserve, recruiting is done 
entirely by the volunteer system. That has been the case since 
our entrance into the war. In fact, the Navy and the Marine 
Corps have always relied upon the volunteer system to get men 
for those services. The Committee on Military Affairs listened 
to the testimony of Admiral Palmer, the chief of the Bureau of 
Navigation, on this topic; and it is fair to say—and I think I 
ought to tell Senators—that the admiral, who said that he re- 
flected the official opinion of the Navy Department, did not look 
with favor upon this suggestion, stating, as I remember, that the 
Navy was doing very well, was getting the kind of men it wanted, 
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was getting as many as it wanted, and that they would dislike 
to be disturbed in any respect in their recruiting system or to 
have any drastic change made. He stated to the committee that 
between now and January 1, 1920, the Navy and Marine Corps 
combined—it was a somewhat rough estimate—would need 300,- 
000 men; that they expected to take the men at the rate of 15,- 
000 men a month for the Navy; that the Marine Corps would 
recruit that organization up to its full authorized strength and 
would also recruit to meet wastage; and the aggregate would 
be in the neighborhood of 300,000 men. 

As I look over the figures and estimates presented by the 
Provost Marshal General and contained in the report of the 
Military Affairs Committee—and the chairman of the committee 
will correct me if I am wrong—the estimates as to the number of 
men which will be available for the Army in the event that this 
bill passes and the age limits are fixed at from 18 to 45, I do 
not see any allowance made for the 300,000 men who are going 
to be sent to the Navy by the volunteer system. Am I correct 
in that? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I think the Senator is correct. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Senators, 300,000 men, while small by 
comparison with 2,300,000 men that the Army will need, are, 
nevertheless, a large body of men. They are the equivalent 
of seven divisions; and, unless I am entirely mistaken, the 
estimates of the Chief of Staff and the Secretary of War, in 
which they stated that this new draft law will produce 80 divi- 
sions in France and 18 divisions at home for the Army, will 
have to be modified by at least seven divisions if the Navy is to 
receive the men that it says it will need. 

This brings up the entire question as to how the military 
forces of the United States—and when I use the term “ military 
forces” I include the Navy and the Marine Corps—shall be re- 
ernited in such manner as that each branch of the military 
forces, such as the Army and the Navy and the Marine Corps, 
shall get the type of men they need in sufficient numbers. As 
the war proceeds, after the passage of this bill, the Army au- 
thorities will be in possession of the entire man power of the 
United States. Every man between the ages of 18 and 45, if 
this bill passes, will be registered for the Army and can be held 
for the Army, and the Navy and the Marine Corps must of 
necessity come to the Army and ask permission that a certain 
number of men from time to time be released in order that they 
may volunteer and enlist in the Navy or the Marine Corps. 

The question may seem somewhat academic, but it seems more 
important to me than merely from the academic side. As the 
war goes on and more and more men are taken for the Army 
and the Navy and the Marine Corps, it is almost inevitable 
that there must come some degree of friction or misunderstand- 
ing between the two systems. It is all very well to make esti- 
mates at this time and say how many men the Navy will need 
and how many men the Army will need. The inaccuracy of those 
estimates is indicated the instant we take up this bill and see 
that they have completely forgotten the Navy in making the 
estimates as to the soldiers the Army is going to get. I think 
it can not be denied that with a selective-draft system working 
throughout the entire man power of the country, and a volun- 
teer system working at the same time and endeavoring to accom- 
plish the same results, you have an inevitable conflict of prin- 
ciple. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Did the admiral say how he expected to get 
these 800,000 men? Did the Senator ask him the question as to 
how he expected to get them? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. ‘The admiral was asked those questions 
and so was the Secretary of War when this matter was brought 
up when he appeared before the committee. The answer was 
that they had every reason to believe that the Secretary of War 
and the Secretary of the Navy would get along amicably, and 
that the Navy would get the men it needed; but, nevertheless, 
the conflict in principle will exist, and, in my judgment, that con- 
flict will tend to increase, for you are trying to conduct two 
diametrically opposed methods of recruiting the armed forces 
of the United States at one and the same time. 

Now that the Congress, if I judge its temper aright, is about 
to authorize the President to take over potentially the entire 
man power of the United States, I think this is the proper and 
opp rtune moment to say that all of that man power shall be 
placed, when necessary, in the different branches of the armed 
forces through the selective-draft system 

There have been some unfortunate effects already in this situa- 
tion. When I say that I do not mean for one moment to reflect 
upon the Navy or the Army or upon the motives of either recruit- 
ing service; but it is a fact that in at least two important re- 
eruiting areas the lists of men between the draft ages as at 
present defined and as registered and classified for the Army 
are made use of by the Navy recruiting officers, who go and per- 


suade those men to get released by their local boards and volun- 
tarily to enlist in the Navy. $ 

To such a degree was that gone in the State of New Jersey 
and it is entirely human that the Navy recruiting officers should 
do that—that the quotas from several important districts in that 
State, upon which the Provost Marshal General and the Army 
were relying for men at a given date fixed ahead of time, were 
not there; the Navy had taken them. The same thing occurred 
in Virginia, if my information is correct, where, very humanly, 
the Navy recruiting officer secured, so I am informed, the list of 
all the young men registered under class 1 of the draft and 
started a recruiting campaign amongst them, appealing to them 
personally to go into the Navy; and they did so by the hun- 
dreds. When the Army came to get its quota from those par- 
ticular districts, the quota was not there; it had been sadly de- 
pleted. It threw out of kilter, as it were, or out of joint, all the 
calculations of the Army selective-draft system with respect to 
the numbers of men that they thought they had ready to be 
called and put into the service. 

I contend, Mr. President, that those two things ought not to 
be permitted to exist side by side. There should not be any dis- 
finction between a yolunteer and a drafted man in this war. I 
have no sympathy with suggestions that are occasionally made 
that it is unwise in its effect upon the morale of military units 
to mix drafted men and volunteers. I think the impression that 
has existed in some persons’ minds that that was an unwise 
thing to do and that the volunteer looks down upon the drafted 
man is utterly wrong. It may be in some isolated cases that 
for the first two or three days after the two groups of men are 
joined in one unit that some thoughtless volunteer may sneer 
a little, but dating from the hour when those two groups of men 
get tired together, when the sweat stands out on their brows, 
and they work together for a common country, all thought of 
difference between them is lost. I know myself of well-known 
military units now in active service, made up of three-quarters 
of volunteers and one-quarter of drafted men, and you never 
hear it mentioned; they are all soldiers of the United States, 
working together and ready, if need be, to die together. 

Mr. President, Congress and the Government have very wisely 
adopted the policy of the selective draft. I think it should apply 
to all branches of the military service; and I do not believe that 
any one branch of the military service should be permitted to go 
out and recruit men into its ranks without any regard whatso- 
ever to the needs of some other branch or of some industry. 
That can be done, and is being done to-day: The Navy, of course, 
is getting a splendid lot of men; no one would for a moment 
criticize the enlisted personnel of the Navy; but it is true, never- 
theless, that in many cases the men who are permitted volun- 
tarily to enlist in the Navy by so doing violate the principle of 
the selective draft when, as is the case in many instances, they 
are more needed somewhere else. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, may I interrupt the 
Senator? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Will not this result follow if this 
bill passes, namely, that the Army will secure jurisdiction of 
all of the men between 18 and 45, and the Navy will not be able 
to get any men without the consent of the War Department? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I thought I had covered that. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I did not hear the Senator do so. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is true that if this bill passes the 
Navy must come to the Army and ask for men. Of course the 
Army will give them men; the Commander in Chief, the Presi- 
dent of the United States, will see to it that there shall be no 
injustice; but they will not get them through the selective 
draft; they will get them by persuading the local boards to 
release them from the selective draft, and then volunteer, and 
in many cases the men who will have volunteered in the Navy 
in that way might be of more service in some other branch or 
left at home in industry or in agriculture. A good many cases 
have come to my attention of patriotic young fellows who have 
enlisted voluntarily in the Navy who might better have stayed 
at home, and who would have been more yaluable at home; 
but the selective draft system did not operate in the Navy 
recruiting; there is no check, no control, and no system about 
it except the will or the desire of the individual. 

I am frank to say that the Secretary of the Navy, as Admiral 
Palmer stated, is opposed to this amendment; but I really would 
like to hear a genuine argument against the principle of it. 
Is it not safer and wiser at this time to prepare the way for a 
recruiting system for all the armed forces of the United States 
which shall last clear through this war and without any fric- 
tion whatsoever? 


Mr. President, I merely had this to say on the amendment 
which I have offered. I wish now to make a few observations 
on the bill itself. 

I welcome this bill; I am exceedingly glad that the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs has reported it, and I sincerely hope 
that it will pass at the earliest possible moment. I am glad 
that it is here, and I urge its passage at the earliest possible 
moment, because to my mind it is the final act—if any act of a 
legislative body may be considered final—of America going into 
this war with all her might. I could wish, sir, that it had been 
done before, but I make no complaint at this time of that. I 
am glad that it is apparently going to be done. 

As I have viewed the situation for several months—and I 
have made some of my views known upon the floor of the Senate 
upon prior occasions—an act of this sort has been ineyitable ever 
since Russia collapsed. The withdrawal of her mighty army 
from the war has changed the entire picture, has upset the 
balance completely, and put the Teutonic powers in a position 
where their man power in the war zone exceeded the man power 
of the allies. When Russia collapsed and created that situation 
it was then and there inevitable, and has been every week that 
has passed since then, that America would have to come te 
legislation such as is now proposed to make up for that loss in 
man power. 

It is a grim business, Mr. President. There are phases of 
the situation that are not pleasant to discuss; there will be 
incidents by the thousand that will occur all over this country 
us the result of the passage of this bill which will be very difi- 
cult and very painful. I well understand, I think, the feeling 
of a great many people about lowering the draft age. I do not 
deride that feeling for a moment; I respect it; and were we not 
confronted with the situation which the Senator from Missouri 
[ Mr. REED] has so eloquently described, the biggest fight that this 
country ever engaged in, and the end not yet in sight, I would 
not urge that boys of 20, 19, and 18 be taken into the Army under 
the draft law. 

Mr. OVERMAN. . Will the Senator yield to me for a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I heard a great speech delivered a few days 
ago by a member of the French mission, who stated that the 
minimum age limit of the French Army was 19. Has the Sena- 
tor any information as to that? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. My information is not so reliable that I 
would ask the Senator to take it without hesitation. My under- 
standing, however, is that that figure is the peace-time age for 
the French soldier to start upon his compulsory military train- 
ing; but I am quite certain that during this war the French 
Government has called to the colors for training purposes men 
considerably below the minimum age fixed in the statute and 
in that way has anticipated their reaching that age and becom- 
ing active soldiers; in fact, I think that 17-year-old boys have 
been put in training in France, so that they might fight when 
they were 18. I am not certain as to that, however, and I do 
not ask the Senator to take my word for it. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield. to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. -I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS. I think it is true that what they call the 
class of 1919 have already been called to the colors, which 
would embrace men under the age of 19, if that is the regulation 
age. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I asked the gentleman to whom I have re- 
ferred at what age men were caHed to the colors, and he said 
not lower than 19. I asked an officer of the War Department 
if he had any information, and he said he thought in Italy it 
was 19 and in England it was 19. So I thought, perhaps, the 
Senator had investigated it and had information probably dif- 
ferent from that. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No, Mr. President, I have not. 

I was saying, sir, that, were it not for the situation that con- 
fronts us, I would not urge that a law of this kind be passed 
imposing military service upon men below the age of 21. I am 
so convinced that the crisis confronting us is so grave and that 
every other alternative would be so dangerous that I support this 
bill with every atom of earnestness that I can command. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I should like to ask the Senator if he does 
not think, if the draft law should be so amended as to permit 
young men 18 years of age to volunteer without their parents’ 
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consent, that an ample Army could be raised for the purposes 


of meeting the conditions that confront us as they have been 


described by the Senator from New York? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I do not think that that would meet the 
situation, Mr. President. 1 

Mr. VARDAMAN, My idea is that there are some young men 
who at 18 are as mature as others at 21; there are boys of 15 
who might desire to go to war, and who would really make 
more efficient soldiers than others at 19. If we make a universal 
rule to take boys of the tender age of 18 and compel them 
to enter the service, I am afraid that it will not work as the 
Senator, I am sure, hopes for. That is the only thing that dis- 
turbs me about the mattor. It is a pretty tender age at which 
to make the rule universal and compel service. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think we ought to remember that the 
rule is not universal. The rule imposing the duty of registering 
is universal. Then, of course, we must trust in the judgment of 
the local boards and the examining physicians to refrain from 
taking into the service any man, be he 18 or 28, who is not 
physically fit to go; and if a boy of 18 be so evidently imma- 
ture and so evidently undeveloped as to make it reasonably cer- 
tain that he would not be a good soldier, then, of course, he 
must be left at home. I merely make this observation because 
the Senator from Mississippi used the expression “ universal 
rule,” whereas it is not a universal rule that they must all 
serve. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. The rule is universal with reference to 
taking the men into the service at that age. There is more in the 
spirit of a boy at the age of 18 than there is in physical de- 
velopment. I think the Senator will recognize that fact. There 
is more in the spirit of a boy fitting him for military service 
than in physical development at that tender age. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I am not sure that I 
understand the observation of the Senator. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. If the Senator will permit me, I will make 
myself understood. I say there is more in the spirit of the 


boy of 18; there is a disposition to fight, although an older boy - 


may be physically better developed than. the little fellow who 
wants to go. That is the point. It is the boy with the spirit, 
with the fervor, with the desire to enter the conflict, whom I 
would be perfectly willing to permit to volunteer, even against 
the wishes of his parents. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I understand the Senator now. 

Mr. SuOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I do. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator in his statement said that he was 
in favor of the bill as it is, I want to ask him a question with 
relation to the ages between 40 and 45. 

I notice from the report that between the ages of 40 and 45 
it is estimated that 153,150 soldiers will be secured. Does the 
Senator really believe that in order to secure that small number 
it is worth while to register all of the men of this country between 
the ages of 40 and 45? j 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Perhaps I can answer the Senator's 
question by approaching it from a different angle. I really have 
no data upon which to base the statement which I am going to 
make—none whatever—but I am nevertheless pretty thoroughly 
convinced that the ages from 40 to 45 will produce a great many 
more than 153,000 men. 

Mr. SMOOT, I take the number from the report of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I know it. r 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the number that the report shows. 
Taking into consideration the fact that it will take fathers, and 
perhaps fathers who have one or two or perhaps three sons 
in the Army, and that if this estimate is correct we could only 
secure that small number of soldiers, it does seem to me that 
it would be unwise to upset the man power of the country 
between the ages of 40 and 45 and take a class of men upon 
whom great responsibilities are resting, not only as the fathers 
of families but as the heads of business concerns of this country 
as well. The result, if this report is accurate, is so small that 
it has occurred to me that perhaps it would be better to stop 
at 40 years than to go to 45; and I wanted to know if the Sena- 
tor had really made a study of that question. If so, I should 
like to have him tell us the result of it, because I have great 
confidence in the Senator’s judgment when it comes to a ques- 
tion of military affairs. p 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I must confess that I have not made a 
study, as the Senator says, of that particular part of this prob- 
lem. I think the Senator will find that when men between 40 
and 45 are registered and made subject to draft there will be 
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very few cases of the kind he describes—of men being placed in I hope the Senator from New York did not draw the con- 
class 1 who are the fathers, we will say, of men already in the | clusion from what I said that I was seriously opposed to the 
Army. - age limit reaching 45; but I believe that this question ought 
Mr. SMOOT. I do not know why they should not be. to be discussed, and we ought to arrive at what is the best 
Mr. WADSWORTH. Very, very few cases. Most of the men for the country. If it was necessary to take men of 75 to win 
of that age, of course, will be placed in deferred classifications. | the war, nobody would object. At least, I can say that I would 
Mr. SMOOT. Why should they be? not. 
Mr. WADSWORTH. Because they have dependent families. Mr. WADSWORTH. I am very glad the Senator has brought 
Mr. SMOOT. There are many, many cases where they are | up the question. It is a very interesting phase of this subject. ` 
not dependent. Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 
Mr. WADSWORTH. In that case they would not be placed The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
in deferred classifications, although married. I can not agree York yield to the Senator from Iowa? 
with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Kry], who said that | Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the Senator. 
every married man is exempt. That is not accurate. Mr. CUMMINS. Personally, I believe that we shall be re- 
Mr. SMOOT. I did not so understand it myself, and that is | quired to raise just as large an army as this country can main-’ 
the reason why I referred to married men. Now, I do not be- | tain in order to accomplish the end we have in view, and I think 
lieve that is necessary, nor is the crisis so great at this time, we ought to do it just as speedily as we can. My question re- 
nor do I believe that it will come, when we will be compelled to | lates to a little discouragement I felt upon the examination of 


draft a man of 44 years, say, with two sons serving in the Army. | Gen. Crowder's report. He reports that between the ages of 
I hardly think that time will ever arrive; and I do know this: | 31 and 45, inclusive, we may expect but 600,000 men. I know 
You take the western country. Marriages there are earlier | that he has been perfectly sincere in reaching that conclusion, 
than they are in the East. Forty-five is the age when a and I assume that he has reached it by applying his experience 
man’s family requires the most patient attention, and I know | in the execution of the draft law with the men between 21 and 
that many men of that age have sons now in the Army, and not | 30; but I should like to know if the Senator from New York is 
a few, but thousands of them; and therefore I have doubted the | satisfied with that conclusion? Does his own reasoning verify it? 
wisdom of making this draft apply above 40 years. I believe that a great many more than 600,000 men will be 
Mr. WADSWORTH. It may seem to the Senator from Utah | found ready to enter the military service. I have given some 
and to other Senators that the number of one hundred and fifty | study to it, but the Senator from New York knows much more 
thousand odd is a small number to be obtained from the regis- | about it than I possibly can; and I should like to hear somebody 
tering of men between 40 and 45 years of age; but 150,000 sol- | connected with the Military Affairs Committee discuss that 
diers are, after all, a pretty important body of men, and if you phase of the matter. I think there are more than 600,000 men 
do not get them between the ages of 40 and 45 you must get them | between 31 and 45 who would not claim exemption or claim a 
somewhere else; and if these estimates can be relied upon at all, deferred classification at all; and I can not conceive a situation 
that extra 153,000 taken from younger men might well result | in which a great many married men will not be found between 
in invading the deferred classifications of younger men. those ages who have accumulated enough so that it can not be 
I can not quite agree with the Senator from Utah about the said in any proper sense that their families are dependent upon 
crisis not being grave enough to warrant it. I will say very their personai efforts for support. 
frankly that if I had my way I would put the maximum age I want somebody to encourage the country in the belief that 
limit at 55; and I would authorize the President, as he is au- we will find more effectives than 600,000 between the ages of 31 
thorized in this bill, to call the men by classes, according to their | and 45. I confess that I do not like to see so great a part of the 
ages, as he sees fit. But the time may very well come when we burden cast upon the boys under 21, although I am entirely in 
shall need every man of 45, 46, and 47 years of age who is mili- favor of the registration of the young men from 18 to 21; but I 
tarily fit to go into the Army. think it would be a little disappointing to the country if, in 
The Senator may say that it is a most unusual thing for a | desiring 2,300,000 men, we should find it necessary to take 
father and son to be sent into the Army at the same time. It | 1,700,000 of them from those under 21 and only 600,000 of them 
has already occurred among my relatives, and the son has been | from the men above 30. 
killed. It has occurred by the thousands in England and in Mr. WATSON. Above 31. 
France. It depends upon what you have to meet, Mr. President. Mr. CUMMINS. Above 30, because the age of 31 itself is in- 
If the fight gets desperate enough and goes on long enough to | cluded in this draft, although the Senator from Indiana is quite 
demand it, we shall have to do those things; and I should like | right in saying that the present draft brings within it all men 
to see all of the men registered to-day, rather than at some | up to the time they arrive at the age of 31. If the Senator from 
future time Congress be again asked, in a somewhat hesitant | New York can give us any light upon that subject, which seems 
Voice, to alter the age limits. I think it is wise, Mr. President, | to me to be a very important one, I should be delighted to have 
to register all the men up to 45, and I think it would be wiser to | him do so. 
make it 55—not necessarily to take them all up to 55 at once, Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, of course, the subject is 
but to make it possible to take them later on if the necessity | most important, but I fear I can not rise to the occasion. I have 
should arise; and that 153,000 men to whom the Senator refers | no figures, and I do not know where any can be obtained, that 
might become a most important 153,000 men at a certain crisis | would contradict the estimate of the Provost Marshal General, 
in this war. No one can tell. It may not seem worth while to | and yet I am of the same opinion as the Senator from Iowa. I 
do it now, but it may turn out to have been infinitely worth | think it will turn out to be a fact that a great many more than 
while six months from now, or two years from now. So I do 600,000 men will be available for the Army between the ages of 
not regret the elaborate machinery and the expense involved in | 31 and 45. I think the Senator from Iowa is correct in the state- 
registering that small number of men between 40 and 45. ment that thousands and thousands of married men whose busi- 
Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator has answered the ness has been pretty thoroughly established, while their families 
question very frankly; and not only is it his judgment that | are in a sense dependent on them and their efforts, nevertheless 
45-year-old men should be registered, but men up to 55 years | will be able to leave and go into the Army and their business be 
should be. That may be so, Mr. President. I have not fully | managed in some such way as to get along during the war. I 
made up my mind yet as to where the limit should be; but it | think it will turn out that there will be thousands of these, and 
does seem to me that instead of taking the 150,000 men above | it is possible that the Provost Marshal General, in making his 
40 years of age there are three or four million men at present | estimates, does not include any such men as potential soldiers. 
in the deferred classes that should be drafted into the Army Mr. CUMMINS. I do not want to be understood as even chal- 
before the fathers of 40 and 45 years are drafted into the | lenging the report of the Provost Marshal General, because he is 
Army for military service. That is the way it looks to me. Ila very learned man and a very skillful man in this respect; but 
know of men who are in deferred classes that there could be | I know—and he discloses it in his report—that he nas applied 
‘no good reason assigned why they should not serve their country | his experience under the former draft law in reaching these 
in the Army under any great stress, or under the conditions as | results, and I believe that there are very many respects in 
they exist to-day. I do not belittle the crisis that we are in; which the former experience will not be found an accurate 
and, indeed, if I had had my way the Army would have been | guide. 
increased months and months ago, and the fight would have Mr. WADSWORTH. I agree with the Senator. I think the 
been made as energetically and as persistently as it was pos- | situation is very apt to show a decided change when the registra- 
sible to make it, because I realize that that is the way to win | tion and classification of men over 40, we will say, has been com- 
this war. The only thing I had in mind was, would it not be pleted. I think it will show that a great many business men 
better to take from the deferred classes men we know are fit | have reached that stage in the development of their business 
for service, and get not only 150,000 but 1,500,000 if we wanted | where it is called a success, an established business, and they 
them, rather than invade the man power between 41 and 45 are therefore able to go into the Army, whereas the same man 
- years of age? at 32 or 35, engaged in the same business, nevertheless has not 
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reached that stage in the development of his business where he 
can drop it. I think that will turn out to be the fact in thousands 
of cases. 

Mr. OVERMAN and Mr. KELLOGG addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mrs. WADSWORTH. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota, 

Mr. KELLOGG. Is it not a fact also that the sentiment of the 
country has changed, and that there are more men to-day who 
will not claim exemption under the law than there were when 
the war first started and the draft was made? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. There is not the slightest question of 
that. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Is it not a fact that the Provost Marshal 
General bases his figures as to the number of men he will receive 
between the ages of 82 and 45, inclusive, on the percentage of 
married men excused between 21 and 31, and that while one 
man’s opinion, perhaps, is as good as another’s, that is very un- 
reliable at this stage of the war? I know of a great many men 
who would not have hesitated to claim exemption because they 
had dependent families who will never claim it now, and who 
are going to take the first opportunity to go. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, of course the object of 
this bill is obvious. It is to furnish America the weapon with 
which she will help win the war in the shortest possible time, 
Of course it is entirely possible for us to get the needed men. 
The question is, Where shall we get them, and what kind of men 
shall we get for the Army? It may seem extreme, as some 
Senators believe and a great many people believe, to take men 
below 21 years of age; but the element in this situation that I 
think should compel us to support this bill is just this: When 
you take men below 21 years of age, down to and including the 
age of 18, and within reasonable limits thereby keep your fight- 
ing forces as young as possible, and disturb industry as little as 
possible, you will in the long run save lives and win the war 
quicker, for it can not be denied—all history shows it—that it 
is youth that survives in war and wins at the end. It has been 
shown over and over and over again. It has been quoted here 
upon the floor of the Senate in connection with the Civil War. 
It is being shown on the battle fields of France to-day. 

Youth can fight or dig all day and lie down and, with a two- 
hour nap, jump up refreshed and renew its work. Middle age 
can not do that for any length of time. If America wants the 
very best and most effective weapon to win this war, she must 
put into the field her ablest men for fighting purposes. The 
ablest men are the men under 30; and as soldiers, generally 
speaking, they are at their prime at 19 and 20. There are ex- 
ceptions, of course; but, generally speaking, a younger army 
will whip an older army in any long war, other things being 
equal. 

So, Mr. President, in my judgment there is good ground, there 
is sound reason and logic, in this proposal—so sound and so 
logical that it can be presented to the American people frankly 
and fully and their support and approval of it urged on the 
ground that it is a life-saver, that it is a war winner; and the 
quicker we can win the war and the fewer lives we expend in 
doing it the better the people of the United States will be pleased. 
That is what they want, and that is what we want. The ages 
18, 19, 20, 21, and 22 are the ages that will win this war. That 
is the justification for this bill, and a complete justification for 
it, and people will soon understand it. I believe that thousands 
and thousands of them already understand it, and are ready— 
yes, willing, even anxious—to accept it and go to work. 
Senators, Russia collapsed last Christmas, and 6,000,000 men 
were taken from the allied armies by that collapse; and it is not 
until August, 1918, that America makes up her mind, through the 
action of her Government and her Congress, to make good that 
loss. But we have made up our minds now, I believe, and we 
are serving notice upon Germany and our allies that we are in 
this thing to the bitter end, with all our force, all our resources, 
and that never again are we going to be overtaken by an emer- 
gency. We are going to move ahead of any possible emergencies. 

I am glad the Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] discussed 
Russia here this afternoon. We have just decided to act about 
Russia—just commenced to do something about it. 

It is high time, Senators. The Czecho-Slovaks have been 
begging us for four months to come to their assistance. I be- 
lieve that when this war is over and history is written their 
achievement will be put down as one of the most remarkable 
and romantie in all history; and I will confess that my heart 
has been going out to those people, away off there in Siberia, 
fighting their battle all alone in a foreign, strange country, 
half armed, half clothed, doomed to destruction unless they are 
helped, and winter coming on in six weeks. They can not go 
back to Austria. They are nearly all of them deserters from 


the Austrian Army. They held together when Russia col- 
lapsed and maintained a degree of discipline. They had their 
regiments, brigades, and divisions in the Russian troops. They 
held together. They resisted Bolshevik influence. They were 
a rather uncomfortable element for the Bolsheviki and the 
Germans. They refused to disperse. They, could not go back 
to Austria; and finally, according to my information, they 
made an agreement with the Bolshevik Government at Mos- 
cow that they would be permitted by the Bolshevik Government 
to travel eastward over the railways of Russia and over the 
Siberian Railroad and eventually reach Vladivostok, and then 
they hoped to reach the United States, and, reaching here, go 
on to France and fight. When they had started on that great 
migration across that enormous expanse of country the Bol- 
shevik Government, no doubt inspired by its German masters, 
made up its mind that it was an unwise thing to contribute 
or permit the contribution of 100,000 soldiers to the forces of 
the allies in the shape of these Bohemians and Slovaks. They 
tried to stop them, and when they tried to stop them those 
people got out of their trains and seized the railroads and 
to-day possess nearly all of them from the Volga in European 
Russia to Vladivostok, with three or four comparatively minor 
exceptions, fighting with their backs to the wall and calling 
for us, for Japan, for Great Britain, for France to come and 
help them. 

There they are to-day with almost the entire transportation 
system of Asiatic Russia in their possession. Thank heaven we 
have started at last, and I hope we will go the limit in helping 
them. They are our friends, that little 100,000, scattered 
along that 5,000 miles of railroad, most of them without shoes, 
all of them without overcoats, a third of them without rifles, 
but still holding their own. That little 100,000 men have per- 
formed a greater military service than any 300,000 men in this 


war. 

Mr. President, I hope we will go to their assistance properly 
and promptly with men, with guns, with ammunition, with 
clothing and supplies. To us and our allies a golden opportunity 
has been presented by this heroic group. As the Senator from 
Missouri says, they have given us the opportunity once more 
to commence battering at the back door of Germany, once more 
to make this a world war against the Teutonie empires. 

We need men, Senators. We may need more men than are con- 
templated under this act, but it is imperative that we pass this 
act at the earliest possible moment that men shall become avail- 
able to be put into the camps and trained and sent wherever they 
are needed to fight the Germans. i 

Mr. KIRBY. The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gonk] asked 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. KENDRICK] to submit an amend- 
ment for him. The Senator from Wyoming has been unexpect- 
edly called ‘from the Chamber, and I offer it in his behalf. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will lie on 
the table and be printed. 4 

Mr. CURTIS. I should like to ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee if it is his intention to ask for a vote on any amendment 
to-night? > 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. No. I understand the Senator wishes 
to make some observations. 

- Mr. CURTIS. Ihave a resolution here from the Kansas Farm 
Mortgage Bankers’ Association which I desire to present, and 
I should like to submit a. few remarks. It will probably take 
me three or four minutes, but I do not care to have it come in 
the proceedings on the pending bill. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. ‘There was a very earnest request for 
an executive session, and unless there is some objection I will 
ask that the bill be laid aside until to-morrow morning, and in 
the executive session I shall ask for a recess until to-morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the pending 
bill will be laid aside until to-morrow. 


FARM-LOAN BONDS. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, the New York Times, in its 
financial columns of June 2, said: 

There is a suspicion in some quarters that the selling of liberty bonds 
has been induced by the 8 to reinvest funds in farm-loan 
issues, which not only pay a higher return but carry the tax-exemption 
privilege. Liquidation yesterday brought about new low points. The 
second 4's moved back to 93.52 and the 43's to 96.36. The movement 
is of no significance as reflecting any change in bankers’ estimates of the 
new war situation, but it is interesting for its probable bearing on the 
fixing of the rate which will have to be carried by the fall Government 
offerings. 

The 43 per cent Federal farm-loan bonds were sold to yield the 
investor only 44. They are practically all bought up, with no 
more to be had. The 5 per cent Federal farm-loan bonds, to 
which the Times refers, have now gone to 103%, judged by the 
asking price of last Saturday, August 17. This premium, which 
has given these bonds preference in the market to liberty bonds, 
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is not due to any superiority in the underlying security but is 
due to the total tax exemption and higher interest. 

I wish to insert in the Recoxp the following circular published 
by the Kansas Farm Mortgage Bankers’ Association about this 
mutter. I will ask to have it printed without reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The circular referred to is as follows: 


In the United States are 10 persons each with an annual income of 
$5,000,000 or more, 9 with an income within that figure and $4,000,000 
each, 14 with an income within that fi and $3,000,000 each, 34 with 
an income within this figure and $2, 000 each, and 3,733 with an 
income of at least $150,000 each. Including all with an income of 

5 and over each, are 22,696 millionaires. It is among these, 
particularly the multimillionatres, that the syndicate hired by the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Board is finding customers for tax-exempted bonds. 
The combined income of the 67 persons of the first four classes alone 
far exceeds $196,000,000 and fs sufficient to absorb present issues, while 
the rest of the boasted billion of bonds can easily be sold among the other 
classes and owners of new fortunes being made out of the war. 

The security of Federal farm loan bonds is not certain and s) fic, 
since it may withdrawn for substitution by the borrowers and even 
changed in kind or quality through subsequent legislation. Congress 
may aan add encumbrances on real estate des! union labor, 
and then perhaps per involving the risk of any other pro; 
that investors wi ake. The mortgages now comprising the security 
were selected by officials appointed without rd to civil-service rules, 
of whom all might not have been as careful as private lenders, and 
some might hereafter be too lenient with the borrowers because of the 
formidable 5 power of their Increasing numbers. The payments 
on the mortgages Fanning for 36 years will not suffice to meet all the 
bends at maturity on 0 years amar and so their redemption rests 
on whether they can refunded, w lle their principal and interest 
25 be paid in paper money should any get in circulation, and not in 

a. 

2 the bondholders have no rights enforceable in court should the 
beard wish to take ch: of the land banks itself for defaults. More- 
over, the board, although the sole supervisor, is also eral manager 
of the system, leaying it without any disinterested authority. to inspect 
and examine its a s. inally, the bonds are not guaranteed by the 
Government, while thelr tax exemption can be revoked and will soon, 
with other vital features of the act, be tested for constitutionality. 80 
the small investor sticks to liberty bonds and war-savings stamps, from 
which he gets a fair return without paying premiums for. speculative 
values, and lets the millionaire have farm-loan bonds. Proof as to 
which is the purchaser is that liberty bonds can be bought to yleld 4.75, 
as against the only 4.35 per cent of farm-loan bonds. The tax rate on 
incomes over $1,500,000 is 62 per cent. Interest on the bends fs 5 per 
cent. The Federal and joint stock land banks can doubtless sell more 
than $200,000,000 a year. 

On that amount the Government would lose $6,200,000 of taxes annu- 
ally. The large investors are not concerned about the constitutional 
questions, because when onee they have a receipt in full from the rev- 
enue collector they are safe, even though the Supreme Court nullify the 
act. According to E. D. Chassell, the $31 tax exemption on every $1,000 
bond bought by the big tax dodger means only $5 saved by the farmer 
who gave the Or eee. That is, the borrower gets but $1 to every 
$6.20 of benefit got by the rich bondholder. So re is a reverse side 
to the advertisement that it is a patriotic duty to buy the bonds. In- 
deed, more pariotism would be displayed by buying 3 2 
that do not affect the Government's credit. Con ought now to let 
the Innd banks stand on their own bottom without any further subsidies 
or even tax exemptions, because the stupendous war debt needs the 
Nation's undivided resources. 

Since the capital stock of the Federal land banks is impaired and 
their financial standing not the best, the premiums and ong sale of 
the bonds are due, of course, to the total tax exemptions, the high yield 
resulting from the borrower's increased interest and to numerous mil- 
lionaire buyers seeking to escape taxation. The farmers are - 
ning to realize this, and that they are billed in consequence to pay more 
county, State, and national taxes in other directions. Had the board 
allowed the Federal land banks to have their own selling agency the pre- 
miums would have accrued to the i and helped to meet expenses. 
But the board instead hired a Wall Street syndicate and also had the 
act so amended as to take the management of the system away from the 
farmers and prevent them from distributing its benefits in accord with 
their own ideas of proper methods, justice, and patriotism. 

The board’s reason for thus abolishing the cooperative features of the 
system is: “ It is doubtful whether the management and control of any 
bank can be safely delegated to the borrowers.” Such a statement, when 
in this country there are 7,269 building and Joan associations, with 
8,858,612 members and $1,769,142,175 assets, and in this and other 
countries 65,000 more credit societies with 15,000,000 members and 
$7,000,000,000 of annual business besides 23 landschafts with perhaps 
$1,000,000,000 of bonds, all managed by members or borrowers, caused 
great offense that lost the board the confidence of organized farmers 
and true cooperatives. The farmers could not possibly have managed 
the system worse than the board, either in respect to efficiency, safety, 
or patriotism. 

Costs have eaten into assets just as in similar systems that failed to 
make good in Canada, Russia, France, Italy, veer a and the Balkan 
States. Loans have been made in regions avoided by private lenders 
and, contrary to the understood rule, are not being made only on land 
personally cultivated by the borrower. Some were made in 
amounts to persons not strictly farmers, evidently with the hope of 
increasing more profitable business to the detriment of small cultivators. 
The easy money might help speculators tempt those who think they are 
farmers to have a tryout, and also enable real farmers discontented with 
their occupation or farms to cash in at the Government's risk and 
expense, unless the board assumes less of a defensive and mere of a 
supervisory attitude toward the land banks. 

As a war measure the Federal farm-loan act is a failure, for which 

urpose, fortunately, it was not passed. Su uent congr and 
8 action proves this. A House committee is considering a bill 
to provide farmers with short-term credit on security other than real 
estate, so as to give lacking aid to tenants, renters, and the quick pro- 
duction of ayant Congress authorized the Secretary of the Treasury to 
buy $200 000, of Federal farm-loan bonds. The trustees have legal- 
ized] such bonds as collateral for postal savings. In the Federal reserve a 
fund is being raised among commercial to carry warehoused cot- 
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ton for southern planters. Besides $4,250,000 of public funds depos- 
ited with the Federal land banks and the many millions of dollars di- 
ney, 28.0000 by the Government for seed and fertilizer on the 29th 


of Ju 
lend through the Agricultural Department to farmers reduced to pov- 


Rriten and because most of its money was used to bay 112 existing 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, under the syndicate arrange- 
ment adopted for selling farm-loan bonds it looks as if brokers 
get the premiums and that the land banks are getting no particu- 
lar advantage from the tax exemptions of their securities, 
Would it not therefore be better to let the farmers themselves 
manage these banks exactly as the law intends? ‘The only change 
necessary for this would be to give the farmers the entire re- 
sponsibility for the system and oblige them to operate on their 
own unquestionably good eredit. 

This is the secret of the soundness and success of innumerable 
borrowers’ banks of various kinds, among which failures are 
rarer than among ordinary banks. The 65,000 cooperative credit 
societies, with 15,000,000 members and $7,000,000,000 of annual 
business in the world, are based on this idea of using their owun 
credit and of imposing upon members a liability that is either 
unlimited or else severe enough to be felt. The eooperative bank 
with unlimited or limited Liability has proved its worth wherever 
tried, in country, town, or city, for encouraging thrift and ex- 
tending credit in large or small amounts. 

The same idea prevails in all true building and loan associa- 
tions among the 7,269 with 3,858,612 members and $1,769,142,175 
assets in the United States Any member getting a loan must 
subscribe for shares up to its full amount, His payments are 
made not on the mortgage but on the shares. When the shares 
mature he may turn them in and have his debt canceled. The 
maturing of the shares depends upon his payments and also upon 
the association’s profit and loss. All his credits could be wiped 
out by a loss, consequently he is liable to the full amount of his 
mortgage. Profits would hasten the extinction of his debt; and 
so he is as deeply interested as are nonborrowing members. As 
a result these associations can operate even on savings with 
safety, although the borrowers participate in the management. 

The landschafts, started 150 years ago, are composed entirely 
of borrowers. They now number 23 with about $1,000,000,000 of 
bonds, and none of them ever defaulted an obligation. The bor- 
rowers elect all the officers and appraisers, every one of whom 
must also be a borrower. The borrowers’ payments go into a 
sinking fund, in which the cash on hand, together with the un- 
paid principal of the loans, must equal outstanding bonds. If 
this fund becomes impaired in the old landschafts, any member 
may be assessed without limit for the deficiency. In some of 
the newer landschafts the liability is limited to the mortgage or 
some portion of it. But the basic idea in all is that the borrowers 
have the direct management, use their own credit, and assume 
liability large enough to be felt. 

Nearly all American districts established under State laws 
for sanitary, mining, or agricultural drainage embody landschaft 
features. Their bonded indebtedness amounts to millions of dol- 
lars. The bonds are not instruments of the State or Federal 
Government, They are obligations only of the districts. But 
through the district’s right to levy assessments they are secured 
by the collective ability of the owners of the benefited property 
and so are easily marketed at reasonable interest rates, although 
these beneficiaries of the issue also elect the managers. 

With these successful instances of-borrowers’ banks here and 
in foreign countries, Congress should not hesitate or delay in 
placing the Federal land banks under the management and re- 
sponsibility of the farmers. By so doing the farmers, and not 
rich investors, would get the advantage of all premiums on the 
bonds. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION, 

Mr. MARTIN. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the con- 
sideration of executive business. After five minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened. 

RECESS. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I move that the Senate take u recess 
until 12 o’elock to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 15 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Friday, August 
23, 1918, at 12 o’clock meridian. 
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NOMINATIONS. 


Excutive nominations received by the Senate August 22, 1918. 
MINISTER RESIDENT AND CONSUL GENERAL. 


Joseph L. Johnson, of Columbus, Ohio, to be minister resident 
and consul general of the United States of America to Liberia. 


SECRETARIES OF EMBASSY OF LEGATION. 
CLASS 1. 


James G. Bailey, of Kentucky, now secretary of embassy or 
legation of class 2, to be secretary of embassy or legation of 
class 1 of the United States of America. 

Edward Bell, of New York, now secretary of embassy or 
legation of class 2, to be secretary of embassy or legation of 
class 1 of the United States of America. 

Sheldon Whitehouse, of New York, now secretary of embassy 
or legation of class 2, to be secretary of embassy or legation of 
class 1 of the United States of America. 

CLASS 2. 

William W. Andrews, of Ohio, now secretary of embassy or 
legation of class 8, to be secretary of embassy or legation of 
Class 2 of the United States of America. 

Jefferson Caffery, of Louisiana, now secretary of embassy or 
legation of class 8, to be secretary of embassy or legation of 
class 2 of the United States of America. 

Charles B. Curtis, of New York, now secretary of embassy or 
legation of class 3, to be secretary of embassy or legation of 
class 2 of the United States of America. 

Frederick A. Sterling, of Texas, now secretary of embassy or 
legation of class 3, to be secretary of embassy or legation of 
class 2 of the United States of America. 

Hugh R. Wilson, of Illinois, now secretary of embassy or 
legation of class 3, to be secretary of embassy or legation of 
class 2 of the United States of America. 

CLASS 4. ; 

Henry I. Dockweiler, of Los Angeles, Cal., to be a secretary 
of embassy or legation of class 4 of the United States of 
America. 

James Theodore Marriner, of Portland, Me., to be a secretary 
of embassy or legation of class 4 of the United States of America. 

COLLECTORS or CUSTOMS. 


Walker Taylor, of Wilmington, N. ©., to be collector of customs 
for customs collection district No. 15, with headquarters at Wil- 
mington, N. ©. (Reappointment.) 

John F. Pugh, of Juneau, Alaska, to be collector of customs for 
customs collection district No. 31, with headquarters at Juneau, 
Alaska. (Reappointment. ) 8 


SUPERVISING INSPECTOR OF STEAMBOATS. 


William Fisher, of California, to be supervising inspector, 
eleventh district, Stenmboat-Inspection Service, Department of 
Commerce (by promotion from local inspector of hulls at Seattle, 
Wash. ; vice new position). 


Coast Guano. 


Third Lieut. Fletcher Webster Brown to be second lieutenant 
in the Coast Guard of the United States, to rank as such from 
June 7, 1918. 

Third Lieut. Robert Donohue to be second lieutenant in the 
5 of the United States, to rank as such from June 
7, 1918. 

Third Lieut. James Alexander Frost, jr., to be second lieu- 
tenant in the Coast Guard of the United States, to rank as such 
from June 7, 1918. 

Third Lieut. Loyd Vineyard Kielhorn to be second lieutenant 
in the Coast Guard of the United States, to rank as such from 
June 7, 1918. 

Third Lieut. Gordon Whiting MacLane to be second lieutenant 
in the Coast Guard of the United States, to rank as such from 
June 7, 1918. 

Third Lieut. Elmer Fowler Stone to be second lieutenant in 
the Coast Guard, to rank as such from June 7, 1918. 

Third Lieut. Carl Christian von Paulsen to be second lieuten- 
ant in the Coast Guard of the United States, to rank as such 
from June T, 1918. 

Third Lieut. John Elliot Whitbeck to be second lieutenant in 
the Coast Guard of the United States, to rank as such from 
June 7, 1918. 

First Lieut. Charles W. Cairnes, United States Coast Guard, 
retired, to be a captain on the retired list of the Coast Guard 
from the 1st day of July, 1918. 


MEMBER OF FEDERAL BOARD or VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 


James P. Munroe, of Massachusetts, to be a member of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, (A reappointment.) 


COLLECTOR oF INTERNAT REVENUE, 


James S. Persinger, of Salem, Va., to be collector of internal 
revenue for the sixth district of Virginia, in place of John M. 
Hart, resigned. 

UNITED STATES MARSHAL. 


Nelson E. Lurton, of St. Louis, Mo., to be marshal of the 
United States Court for China. 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE. 

Dr. Charles Edward Gibbs to be assistant surgeon in the 
Publie Health Service, to take effect from date of oath. (New 
office. ) 

Dr. Claude William Mitchell to be assistant surgeon in the 
5865 Health Service, to take effect from date of oath. (New 
office. 

Dr. Richard Baxter Norment, jr., to be assistant surgeon in 
the Public Health Service, to take effect from date of oath. 
(New office.) 

SURVEYOR GENERAL OF COLORADO. 

John B, McGauran, of Colorado, to be surveyor general of 

Colorado, his term of office having expired. (Reappointment.) 
RECEIVERS OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 

Albert T. Forse, of California, to be receiver of public moneys 

at Independence, Cal., his term having expired June 24, 1918. 


(Reappointment. } 
John E. Barrett; of Kansas, to be receiver of public moneys at 


‘Topeka, Kans., his present term having expired August 12, 1918, 


(Reappointment. ) 

James L. Travers, of Minnesota, to be receiver of public moneys 
at Duluth, Minn., his present term expiring August 28, 1918. 
(Reappointment, ) 

James P. Bole, of Montana, to be receiver of public moneys at 
Bozeman, Mont, Term expired July 23, 1918. (Reappointment.) 
REGISTERS OF THE LAND OFFICE. 

Frank M. McHaffie, of Montana, to be register of the land 
office at Missoula, Mont. Term expired August 6, 1918. (Re- 
appointment.) 

Shober J. Rogers, of Nevada, to be register of the land office 
at Carson City, Nev. Term expired August 11, 1918. (Reap- 
pointment.) 

Carl A. Ferguson, of Visalia, Cal, to be register of the land 
office at Visalia, Cal., vice Frank Laning, resigned. 

John R. Beavers, of Colorado, to be register of the land office 
at Hugo, Colo. (Reappointment.) 

John J. Missemer, of Colorado, to be receiver of public moneys 
at Hugo, Colo. (Reappointment.) 


APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY. 
GENERAL OFFICERS. 
To be major generals with rank from August 8, 1918. 


Maj. Gen. Jesse Mel. Carter, Chief Militia Bureau, 

Brig. Gen. William H. Johnston. 

Brig. Gen. Beaumont B. Buck. 

Brig. Gen. Walter H. Gordon. 

Brig. Gen. Grote Hutcheson. 

Brig. William Weigel. 

Brig. Gen. Eli A. Helmick. 

Brig. Gen. Robert L. Howze. 

Brig. Gen. William Lassiter, 

Brig. . Robert Alexander. 

Brig. . William S. McNair. 

Brig. Gen. John L. Hines. 

Maj. Gen. Henry P. McCain, The Adjutant General, to be 
major general in the United States Army for the period of the 
existing emergency, effective August 27, 1918. 

Brig. Gen. Merritte W. Ireland to be Assistant Surgeon Gen- 
eral, with the rank of major general, during the existence of the 
present emergency, for service abroad, under the proyisions of 
the act of Congress approved July 9, 1918, with rank from August 
8, 1918. 


To be brigadier generals with rank from August 8, 1918. 


. Henry C. Newcomer. 
. Edward D. Anderson. 
. La Roy S. Upton. 

. William J. Glasgow. 
. Peter W. Davison. 

. John E. Woodward. 
Howard L. Laubach. 
. S. J. Bayard Schindel. 
Frank E. Bamford. 

. Frank Parker. 

Col. George H. Estes. 


Col. Oliver Edwards. 

Col. Briant H. Wells. 

Col. Pegram Whitworth, 

Col. Frank B. Watson. 

Col. Robert E. Callan. 

Col. Le Roy Eltinge. 

Col. Frank K. Fergusson, 

Col. Dennis E. Nolan. 

Col. Harley B. Ferguson. 

Col. Manus McCloskey. 

Col. George A. Nugant. 

Col, William E. Cole. 

Col. Fox Conner. 

Col. Guy V. Henry. 

Col. Raymond W. Briggs. 
Col. William P. Ennis. 

Col. Edward H. De Armond. 

Col. Beverly F. Browne. 

Col. Marlborugh Churchill. 

Col. William H. Burt. 

Col. Robert M. Danford. 


To be brigadier generals, Ordnance Department, with rank from 
August 8, 1918. 


Col. John T. Thompson. 

Col. George W. Burr. 

Col. Colden L'H. Ruggles, 

Col. Odus C. Horney. 

Col. Samuel S. McRoberts. 

Col. Guy E. Tripp. 

Col. John W. Heavey, to be brigadier general for the period 


of the existing emergency, with rank from August 9, 1918. 


To be brigadier gencrals with rank Ae August 16, 1918. 
Col. Amos A. Fries. 
Col, Ulysses G. McAlexander, 
Col. Preston Brown. 
Col. Lucius R. Holbrook. 
Col. Frank R. McCoy. 
To be first lieutenants. 


First Lieut. Porter Aaron Steele, Medical Reserve Corps, 


from July 21, 1918. 


First Lieut. Joseph Deerherd Guess, Medical Reserve Corps, 


from July 22, 1918. 


First Lieut. Charles Nicholas Harper, Medical Reserve Corps, 
from July 23, 1918. 

First Lieut. Walter Magruder Leonard, Medical Reserve 
Corps, from July 24, 1918. 

First Lieut. Lucius Kennedy Patterson, Medical Reserve 
Corps, from July 25, 1918. 

First Lieut. Clarence Michael Hyland, Medical Reserve Corps, 


from July 20, 1918. 


First Lieut. Edmund Dumas Mills, Medical Reserve Corps, 
from August 9, 1918. 
MEDICAL CORPS. 
First Lieut. Edward Lamar Clemens, from August 16, 1918. 
QUARTERMASTER CORPS. 
First Lieut. John Q. A. Brett, United States Army, retired, to 
be captain in the Quartermaster Corps from July 9, 1918. 
VETERINARY CORPS. 
To be assistant veterinarian with rank from August 17, 1918, 


Second Lieut, Allen Ezekiel Cherry. 


INFANTRY ARM, 
Bertram T. Clayton, jr., late a cadet of the United States Mili- 


tary Academy, to be second lieutenant with rank from July 
9, 1918. 


PROVISIONAL APPOINTMENTS, BY PROMOTION, IN THE ARMY., 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS. 
To be captain with rank from June 11, 1918. 
First Lieut. Bartley M. Harloe, Corps of Engineers, subject 


to examination required by law. 


To be first licutenants with rank 92 July 7, 1918. 
Second Lieut. Joseph W. Gavett, jr., Corps of Engineers, 
Second Lieut. Donald B. Adams, Corps of Engineers, 
Second Lieut. William B. Wilson, Corps of Engineers. 
Second Lieut. Woodward L. Harlow, Corps of Engineers. 
Second Lieut. Homer W. Hesterly, Corps of Engineers. 
Second Lieut. John C. W. Hinshaw, Corps of Engineers. 
Second Lieut. Leonard B. Gallagher, Corps of Engineers, 
Second Lieut. Hollister Johnson, Corps of Engineers. 
Second Lieut. Asa Leroy Rogers, Corps of Engineers, 
Second Lieut. Earl Bracken, Corps of Engineers, 
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Second Lieut. Homer N. Bartlett, Corps of Engineers. 
Second Lieut. F. Russell Lyons, Corps of Engineers. 
Second Lieut. Herman N. Simpson, Corps of Engineers, 
Second Lieut. Freeman Clarkson, Corps of Engineers. 
Second Lieut. Frank W. Hoyt, Corps of Engineers. 

Second Lieut. Fernando T. Norcross, Corps of Engineers. 
Second Lieut. Eugene L. MacDonald, Corps of Engineers, 
Second Lieut. George Sherrard, jr., Corps of Engineers. 
Second Lieut. William N. Thomas, jr., Corps of Engineers, 
Second Lieut. James C. Henry, Corps of Engineers. 


Second Lieut. John H. Veale, Corps of Engineers. 


Second Lieut. Willis G. Whitten, Corps of Engineers. 
Second Lieut. Lee S. Dillon, Corps of Engineers. 

To be first lieutenants with rank from July 8, 1918. 
Second Lieut. Ralph Millis, Corps of Engineers. 
Second Lieut. Harold T. Avery, Corps of Engineers. 
Second Lieut. Samuel J. Leonard, Corps of Engineers. 
Second Lieut. Robert A. Monroe, Corps of Engineers. 
Second Lieut. Frederic W. Conant, Corps of Engineers, 
Second Lieut. George M. Steese, Corps of Engineers, 
Second Lieut, Peter E. Bermel, Corps of Engineers. 
Second Lieut. Harley Latson, Corps of Engineers. y 
Second Lieut. Starling L. Buell, Corps of Engineers. 
Second Lieut. Charles Grunsky, Corps of Engineers. 
Second Lieut. Henry H. Batjer, Corps of Engineers. 
Second Lieut. Charles J. Davis, jr., Corps of Engineers. 
Second Lieut. Mareus P. Taylor, Corps of Engineers. 
Second Lieut. Norman K. Sheppard, Corps of Engineers, 
Second Lieut. Victor A. Endersby, Corps of Engineers, 
Second Lieut. Walter Ruppel, Corps of Engineers, 
Second Lieut. Bernard E. Baer, Corps of Engineers. 
Second Lieut. Jasper B. Carr, Corps of Engineers. 
Second Lieut. James R. Wilson, Corps of Engineers. 
Second Lieut. Jackson H. Wilkinson, Corps of Engineers, 
Second Lieut. Clinton De Witt, Corps of Engineers. 
Second Lieut. Henry C. Wolfe, Corps of Engineers. 


To be first lieutenants with rank from July 9, 1918. 


Second Lieut. Remi C. Knight, Corps of Engineers. 
Second Lieut. Lewis A. Murray, Corps of Engineers. 
Second Lieut. John J, Gromfine, Corps of Engineers. 
Second Lieut. Henry Ten Hagen, Corps of Engineers. 
Second Lieut. Preston M. Geren, Corps of Engineers. 
Second Lieut, Carl R. Shaw, Corps of Engineers. 

Second Lieut. Porter V. Hanf, Corps of Engineers. 
Second Lieut, Benjamin S. Goodman, Corps of Engineers. 
Second Lieut. Harold A. Taylor, Corps of Engineers. 
Second Lieut. William M. Howe, Corps of Engineers. 
Second Lieut. Emanuel M. Cohen, Corps of Engineers. 
Second Lieut. Theron De W. Weaver, Corps of Engineers. 
Second Lieut. Henry Berbert, Corps of Engineers. 
Second Lieut. Curtis W. Handley, Corps of Engineers, 
Second Lieut. Carl E. David, Corps of Engineers. 

Second Lieut. Leo R. Eick, Corps of Engineers. 

Second Lieut, John M. Harman, Corps of Engineers. 
Second Lieut. William H. Smith, Corps of Engineers. 
Second Lieut. Chester C. Hough, Corps of Engineers. 
Second Lieut. Clarence N. Iry, Corps of Engineers. 
Second Lieut. Carl O. Isakson, Corps of Engineers. 
Second Lieut. John B. Campbell, Corps of Engineers. 
Second Lieut. Fred D. Mendenhall, Corps of Engineers. 
Second Lieut. George L. MacKay, Corps of Engineers. 
Second Lieut. Everett L. Woodworth, Corps of Engineers, 
Second Lieut. Frederick F. Frech, Corps of Engineers. 
Second Lieut. Count Harvey, Corps of Engineers, to be first 


lieutenant with rank from July 30, 1918. 


INFANTRY. 
To be captains. 

First Lieut. Willis E. Comfort, from August 20, 1917. 

First Lieut. Leven C. Allen, from August 25, 1917. 

First Lieut. Robert O. Jones, from August 27, 1917. 

First Lieut. Oliver A. Hess, from August 28, 1917. 

First Lieut. Edward A. Allen, from August 29, 1917. 

First Lieut. Carroll M. De Witt, from September 18, 1917. 

First Lieut. George L. Pepin, from September 18, 1917. 

First Lieut. Clarence B. Carver, from September 18, 1917. 

First Lieut. Jedediah H. Hills, from September 18, 1917. 

First Lieut. Edwin E. Schwien, from September 18, 1917 (sub- 


ject to examination required by law). 


First Lieut. Dan D. Howe, from September 18, 1917. 

First Lieut. John E. Copeland, from September 18. 1917. 
First Lieut. Lloyd N. Keesling, from September 18, 1917. 
First Lieut. John H. Humbert, from September 18, 1917. 
First Lieut. Joseph L. Lancaster, from September 18, 1917. 
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First Lieut. David R. Kerr, from September 28, 1917. 

First Lieut. Everett G. Smith, from October 3, 1917. 

First Lieut. Lyman S. Frasier, from October 4, 1917. 

First Lieut. Howard E. Hawkinson, from October 4, 1917. 

First Lieut. Sidney S. Eberle, from October 4, 1917. 

First Lieut. Joseph N. Dalton, from October 4, 1917. 

First Lieut. Charles N. Stevens, from October 4, 1917. 

First Lieut. James S. Bailey, from October 4, 1917 (subject 
to examination required by law). 

First Lieut. Henry C. Long, jr., from October 4, 1917. 

First Lieut. William E. Lucas, Jr., from October 4, 1917. 

First Lieut. Victor Parks, from October 4, 1917. 

First Lieut. Walter A. Pashkoski, from October 4, 1917. 

First Lieut. Roscius H. Back, from October 4, 1917. 

First Lieut. Oscar F. Carlson, from October 4, 1917. 

First Lieut. Richard G. Tindall, from October 4, 1917. 

First Lieut, Roy L. Taylor, from October 4, 1917. 

First Lieut. Leander R. Hathaway, from October 4, 1917. 

First Lieut. German W. Lester, from October 5, 1917 (subject 
to examination reqnired by law). 

First Lieut. Karl Engeldinger, from October 5, 1917. 

First Lieut. Francis A. Byrne, from October 9, 1917. 

First Lieut. Harry J. Selby, from October 9, 1917 (subject to 
examination required by law). 

First Lieut. Charles W. Jones, from October 12, 1917. 

First Lieut. Edward H. Cotcher, from October 12, 1917. 

First Lieut. Robert S. Miller, from October 12, 1917. 

First Lieut. Paul N. Starlings, from October 12, 1917. 5 

First Lieut. Charles Porterfield, jr., from October 12, 1917. 

First Lieut. Sevier R. Tupper, from October 12, 1917. 

First Lieut. Frank E. Royse, from October 12, 1917. 

First Lieut. Lawrence F. Stone, from October 12, 1917. 

First Lieut. Aaron J. Becker, from October 12, 1917. 

First Lieut. Wilson M. Spann, from October 12, 1917. 

These nominations were submitted to the Senate January 31, 
1918, and were confirmed by that body February 13, 1918. 

This message is submitted for the purpose of correcting errors 
in dates of rank of the nominees. 


To be captains with rank from October 12, 1917. 

First Lieut. Irving ©. Avery. 

First Lieut. James V. Ware. 

First Lieut. Robert W. Brown. 

First Lieut. James R. Manning. 

First Lieut. Charles L. Steel. 

First Lieut. Stuart R. Carswell (subject to examination re- 
quired by law). 

First Lieut. Gilbert S. Harter (subject to examination re- 
quired by law). 

First Lieut. John W. Cotton (subject to examination required 
by law). i 

First Lieut. Ralph E. Wallace (subject to examination re- 
quired by law). 

First Lieut. Lawrence W. Fagg (subject to examination re- 
quired by law). 

1 Lieut. Maury Mann (subject to examination required 
by law). 

First Lieut. Rupert L. Purdon (subject to examination re- 
quired by law). 

First Lieut. Richard S. Jones (subject to examination re- 
quired by law). 


= To be captains with rank from October 16, 1917. 
First Lieut. William C. Hanna (subject to examination re- 
quired by law). 3 
x pna Lieut. Leon G. Harer (subject to examination required 
y law). 
To be captains with rank from November 5, 1917. 


First Lieut. Sigurd J. Simonsen (subject to examination re- 
quired by law). . 
7 First Lieut. Thomas G. Bond (subject to examination required 
y law). 
First Lieut. John E. Haywood (subject to examination re- 
quired by law). 
First Lieut. Willis H. Hale (subject to examination required 
by law). 
First Lieut. Noe C. Killian (subject to examination required 
by law). 
First Lieut. Lindsay P. Johns (subject to examination re- 
quired by law). 
First Lieut. Walter R. Mann (subject to examination re- 
quired by law). 
First Lieut. Henry W. Lee (subject to examination required 
- by law). 
First Lient. Charles A. Shamotulski (subject to examination 
required by law). 


To be captains with rank from October 23, 1917. 

i 155 Lieut. Edwin M. Scott (subject to examination required 
by law). 
à ae Lieut. Paul J. Dowling (subject to examination required 
y law). 

First Lieut. John H. Jones (subject to examination required 
by law). 

First Lieut. Rufus E. Wicker (subject to examination required 
by law). 

First Lieut. Charles L. Briscoe (subject to examination re- 
quired by law). 

First Lieut. Hermann C. Dempewolf (subject to examination 
required by law). 

First Lieut. Frank E. Hinton (subject to examination re- 
quired by law). 

First Lieut. Frank P. Tuohy (subject to examination required 
by law). 

First Lieut. John R. Hermann (subject to examination re- 
quired by law). 

First Lieut. Louis T. Roberts (subject to examination re- 
quired by law). 


To be captains with rank from October 25, 1917. 


First Lieut. James M. Palmer (subject to examination 
required by law). 

First Lieut. Ralph A. W. Pearson (subject to examination 
required by law). 


To be captain with rank from October 30, 1917. 


First Lieut. Alfred Millard (subject to examination re- 

quired by law). 
To be captains with rani: from November 5, 1917, 

First Lieut. Harry H. Ambs (subject to examination re- 
quired by law). 

First Lieut. William I. Bittenbender (subject to examination 
required by law). 

First Lieut. Raymond H. Bishop (subject to examination 
required by law). 

First Lieut. James A. Summersett, jr. (subject to examination 
required by law). 

First Lieut. Hugh C. Gilchrist (subject to examination 
required by law). 

First Lieut. Allen T. Veatch (subject to examination re- 
quired by law). 

These nominations were submitted to the Senate February 25, 
1918, and confirmed by that body on March 8, 1918. 

This message is submitted for the purpose of correcting 
errors in dates of rank of the nominees. 


To be captains. 


First Lieut. Sidney F. Masbbir, from November 6, 1917. 

First Lieut, William P. Scobey, from November 9, 1917 (sub- 
ject to examination required by law). 

First Lieut. William C. Moore, from November 30, 1917 (sub- 
ject to examination required by law). 

First Lieut. Albion Smith, from December 2, 1917 (subject to 
examination required by law). 

First Lieut. Edwin D. Patrick, from December 11, 1917 (sub- 
ject to examination required by law). 

First Lieut. Herman F. Kramer, from December 15, 1917 (sub- 
ject to examination required by law). 

First Lieut. Clarence P. Evers, from December 19, 1917 (sub- 
ject to examination required by law). 

First Lieut. William H. Coacher, from December 19, 1917. 

First Lieut. Edward S. Johnston, from December 19, 1917. 

First Lieut. John T. Henderson, from December 29, 1917 
(subject to examination required by law). 

These nominations were submitted to the Senate February 25, 
1918, and confirmed by that body on March 8, 1918. 

This message is submitted for the purpose of correcting errors 
in dates of rank of the nominees. 

First Lieut. Paul ©. Turner from July 6, 1918. 


To de first lieutenants from October 26, 1917. 


Second Lieut. George W. Griner, jr. (subject to examination 
required by law). 

Second Lieut. Hugh T. Mayberry (subject to examination 
required by law). 

Second Lieut.. Charles D. Pearce, jr. (subject to examination 
required by law). p 

Second Lieut. Edwin D. McDougal, jr. (subject to examina- 
tion required by law). 

Second Lieut. Philip W. Lowry (subject to examination re- 
quired by law). 

Second Lieut. Charles P. Winsor (subject to examination 
required by law). a 


1918. 
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Second Lieut. John Doble (subject to examination required 
by law). 

Second Lieut. Moses McK. Darst (subject to examination 
required by law). 

Second Lieut. Robert. R. ‘Smith (subject to examination re- 
quired by law). 

Second Lieut. 
required by law). 

Second Lieut. James G. Gate. (subject to examination re- 
quired by law). 

Second Lieut. Daniel E. Farr (subject to examination re- 
quired by law). 

Second Lieut. Chester McN. Woolworth (subject to examina- 
tion required by law). 

These nominations were submitted to the Senate March 14, 
1918, and were confirmed by that body on March 18, 1918. 

This message is submitted for the purpose of correcting 
errors in dates of rank of the nominees. 


To be first lieutenants with rank from October 26, 1917. 

Second Lieut. Roland M. Glenn (subject to examination re- 
quired by law). 

Second Lieut. Harry S. Robertson (subject to examination 
required by law). 

Second Lieut. Lawrence M. Arnold (subject to examination 
required by law). 

Second Lieut. Arthur R. Knott (subject to examination re- 
quired by law). 

Second Lieut. Samuel O'C. Neff (subject to examination re- 
quired by law). 

Second Lieut. Philip E. Brown (subject to examination re- 
quired by law). 

Second Lieut. Olaf P. Winningstad (subject to examination 
required by law). 

Second Lieut. Raymond M. Myers (subject to examination 
required by law). 


To be first lieutenants with rank from October 30, 1917. 


Second Lieut. Paul S. Russell (subject to examination re- 
quired by law). 

Second Lieut. Herbert Clinton Smith (subject to examination 
required by law). 


To be first lieudenants with rank from November 5, 1917. 


Evan C. Prenn (subject to examination 


Second Lieut. Edward N. Mitchell (subject to examination 
required by law). 

Second Lieut. James A. van Sant (subject to examination 
required by law). : 

Second Lieut. William E. Stanley (subject to examination 
required by law). 

Second Lieut. Frank S. Spruill, jr. (subject to examination 
required by law). 

Second Lieut. George A. Davis (subject to examination 
required by law). 

Second Lieut. Laurin L. Williams (subject to examination 


required by law). 

Second Lieut. George Van W. Pope (subject to 
required by law). 

Second Lieut. Edwin M. Allison (subject to 
required by law). 

Second Lieut. George E. Butler (subject to examination 
required by law). 

Second Lieut. Edgar L. Clewell (subject to examination 
required by law). 

Second Lieut. Herbert A. Buermeyer (subject to examination 
required by law). 
x Second Lieut. Leo R. Moody (subject to examination required 

y law). 

Second Lieut. Wiliam McL. Christie (subject to examination 
required by law). 

Second Lieut. Leon D. Gibbens (subject to examination 
required by law). 


To be first lieutenant with rank from November 7, 1917. 

Second Lieut. Mark M. Grubbs (subject to examination 
required by law). 

To be first lieutenant with rank from November 9, 1917. 

Second Lieut. Robert A. Kinloch (subject to examination 
required by law). 

To be first lieutenants with rank from November 19, 1917. 


Second Lieut. Joel R. Burney (subject to examination re- 
quired by law). 

Second Lieut.. Franklin P. Shaw (subject to examination re- 
quired by law). 


examination 


examination 


Second Lieut. Winfield H. Scott (subject to examination re- 
quired by law). 
Second Lieut. Arthur G. Davidson (subject to examination 
required by law). 
To be first lieutenant cith rank from Nor 8 22, 1917. 
Second Lieut. Harold A. White (subject to examination re- 
quired by law). 
To be first lieutenant with rank from November 28, 1917. 
Second Lieut. Campbell N. Jackson (subject to examination 
required by law). 
To be first lieutenant cith rank from December 2, 1917. 
Second Lieut. James A. Black (subject to examination re- 
quired by law). 
To be first lieutenant with rank from December 15, 1917. 
Second Lieut. Clarence R. Peck (subject to examination re- 
quired by law). 
To be first lieutenants with rank from December 19, 1917. 
Second Lieut. Glenn G. Hall (subject to examination re- 
quired by law). 
Second Lieut. Charles C. Gillette (subject to examination re- 
quired by law). 
To be first lieutenant with rank from December 29, 1917. 
Second Lieut. Walace E. Hawkins (subject to examination 
required by law. 
To be first lieutenant with rank from February 9, 1918. 
Second Lieut. Bird Little (subject to examination required 
by law). 
To be first lieutenant with rank from February 11, 1918. 
Second Lieut. Robert Robinson (subject to examination re- 
quired by law). 
CAVALRY ARM. 
To be first lieutenants. 
Second Lieut. Roland H. Rogers, Cavalry, with rank from 
June 26, 1918. 
Second Lieut. Fred N. Raymond, Cavalry, with rank from 
July 4, 1918. 
Second Lieut. Glenn W. Keith, Cavalry, with rank from July 
10, 1918. 
Second Lieut. Roscoe C. B. Ellard, Cavalry, with rank from 
July 13, 1918. 
Second Lieut. Jason B. Hart, Cavalry, from June 25, 1918. 
FIELD ARTILLERY ARM. 
First Lieut. Yarrow D. Vesely, Field Artillery, to be captain 
with rank from June 11, 1918. 
To be captains with rank from July 10, 1918. 
First Lieut. William B. Dunwoody, Field Artillery. 
First Lieut. Charles B. Thomas, Field Artillery, - 
First Lieut. Oliver J. Bond, jr., Field Artillery. 
First Lieut. Robert H. Ennis, Field Artillery. 
First Lieut. Benjamin E. Carter, Field Artillery. 
First Lieut. Henry B. Parker, Field Artillery. = 
To be first lieutenants with rank from July 10, 1918. 
Second Lieut. Harvey E. Ragland, Field Artillery, 
Second Lieut. Charles H. Burchenal, Field Artillery. 
Second Lieut. Oliver B. Cunningham, Field Artillery, to be 
first lieutenant with rank from June 11, 1918. 
PROVISIONAL APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE ARMY. 
CAVALRY ARM. 
First Lieut. Dale M. Hoagland, Infantry, to be first lieuten- 
ant of Cavalry, with rank from October 25, 1917. 
INFANTRY AEM. 
First Lieut. Fletcher H. Etheridge, Cavalry (temporary cap- 
tain), to be first lieutenant of Infantry, with rank from October 
25, 1917. 


4 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS. 
First Lieut. Starr C. Wardrop, Corps of Engineers (tempo- 
rary captain), to be captain, with rank from July 30, 1918. 
MEDICAL CORPS. 


To be majors with rank from August 3, 1918. 
Capt. Walter J. Bristow, Medical Corps, subject to examina- 
tion required by law. 
Capt. Elias E. Cooley, Medical Corps, 
Capt. Thomas D. Hurley, Medical Corps. 
Capt. Emanuel Kline, Medical Corps. t 
Capt. Josiah B. Henneberger, Medical Corps. 
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Capt. Paul M. Crawford, Medical Corps. 

Capt. George S. Woodard, Medical Corps. ` 

Capt. John H. Sturgeon, Medical Corps. 

Capt. Fred G. Benton, Medical Corps. 

Capt. Abram L. Van Meter, Medical Corps. 

Capt. Alexander E. Listoe, Medical Corps. 

Capt. Raymond W. Whittier, Medical Corps. 

Capt. Wood S. Woolford, Medical Corps, subject to examina- 
tion required by law. 

Capt. Herbert C. Neblett, Medical Corps. 

Capt. Leman D. Cruice, Medical Corps. 

Capt. Charles B. Kendall, Medical Corps. 

Capt. Cadmus J. Baker, Medical Corps. 
Capt. Francis E. Gessner, Medical Corps. 

Capt. James W. Bunce, Medical Corps, subject to examina- 
tion required by law. 

To be captains with rank from August 3, 1918. 


First Lieut. Waiter J. Bristow, Medical Corps, subject to 
examination required by law. 

First Lieut. Elias E. Cooley, Medical Corps. 

First Lieut. Thomas D. Hurley, Medical Corps (captain, Na- 
tional Army). 

First Lieut. Emanuel Kline, Medical Corps. 

First Lieut. Josiah B. Henneberger, Medical Corps. 

First Lieut. Paul M. Crawford, Medical Corps. 

First Lieut. George S. Woodard, Medical Corps. 

First Lieut. John H. Sturgeon, Medical Corps. 

First Lieut. Fred G. Benton, Medical Corps. 

First Lieut: Abram L. Van Meter, Medical Corps. 

First Lieut. Alexander E. Listoe, Medical Corps. 

First Lieut. Raymond W. Whittier, Medical Corps. 

First Lieut. Wood S. Woolford, Medical Corps, subject to 
examination required by law. 

First Lieut. Herbert C. Neblett, Medical Corps. 

First Lieut. Leman D. Cruice, Medical Corps. . 

First Lieut. Charles B. Kendall, Medical Corps. 

First Lieut. Cadmus J. Baker, Medical Corps. 

First Lieut. Francis E. Gessner, Medical Corps. 

First Lieut. James W. Bunce, Medical Corps, subject to ex- 
amination required by law. 

DENTAL CORPS. 


Maj. Albert R. White, Dental Corps, to be lieutenant colonel 
from March 5, 1918. : 


VETERINARY CORPS. 
To be veterinarians. 


Asst. Veterinarian Fred B. Gage to be veterinarian from Jan- 
uary 27, 1918. 
Asst. Veterinarian 
January 28, 1918. 
Asst. Veterinarian 
January 29, 1918. 
Asst. Veterinarian Walter R. Pick to be 
July 27, 1918. 
Asst. Veterinarian 
from July 29, 1918. 
Asst. Veterinarian Burt English, to be veterinarian from 
August 4, 1918. 
TRANSFER TO THE ACTIVE List oF THE ARMY. 
INFANTRY. 
To be major with rank from May 15, 1917. 
Capt. William T. Patten, United States Army, retired. 
To be major with rank from July 26, 1916. 
Capt. Thomas F. Maginnis, United States Army, retired. 
APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 


The following-named ensigns, for temporary service, to be 
Heutenants (junior grade) in the Navy, for temporary service, 
from the Ist day of June, 1918: 

Collins R. Buchner, 

Warwick M. Tinsley, 

Archie R. Wolfe, 

Francis P. Brewer, 

Henry A. Stuart, 

Aaron Eldridge, 

Judson E. Scott, 

Clyde H. Dougherty, 

Edward L. Newell, 

Robert B. England, 

Howard S. Raber, 

George O. Farnsworth, 

Lars O. Peterson, 

Omar B. Earle, 


John H. Gould to be veterinarian from 
Walter Fraser to be veterinarian from 
veterinarian from 
Andrew E. Donovan to be veterinarian 
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Alfred R. Eubanks, 
Thomas Flynn, 

John F. Piotrowski, 
Alexander B. Holman, 
Ralph A. Scott, 
Michael Burke, 

Irwin V. Herin, 
William F. Schlesinger, 
Herman A. Bauchot, 
Earle G. Gardner, 
William W. Eagers, 
William K. Johnstone, 
John F. Craig, 
Frank T. Green, 
Augustus K. Goffe, 
Robert S. Savin, 
William J. Graham, 
Emmette F. Gumm, 
George B. Evans, 
Edwin Fisher, 
Charles O. Bain, 
Clarence H. Fogg, 
Joseph A. Flynn, 
James J. Lucas, 
Thomas Southall, 
Bernard S. Riley, | 
George C. Neilsen, 
Sidney C. Seale, 
Joseph C. Herman, 
Thomas G. Shanahan, 
George R. Blauvelt, J 
Erie P. Teschner, 
Erich O. Tauer, 

Jens Nelson, 

Harry A. Bryan, 
Edwin H. Briggs, 
George Schneider, 
Frank V. Shepard, ` 
Warren L. Graeff, 
Hector L. Ross, 
Emmet L. Bourke, 
John H. Chinnis, 
Earl V. Hand, 
Alonzo W. Esworthy, 
Abram L. Broughton, 
Robert I. Hart, 
Albert F. Blake, 


‘Charles Waters, 


William F. Morris, 
Jesse S. Hooper, 
Edward I. Dailey, 


‘John Heep, 


James H. Cain, 
Hugh J. Finn, 

Carl J. Hanson, 
William H. Wright, 
Thomas T. Emerton, 
Charles F, Ware, 
John R. MeMeekin, 
Edgar T. Hammond, 
John R. McKean, 
John D. Thompson, 
Raymond R. Smith, 
Clarence E. Williams, 
George B. Tarbell, 


Albert Wing, 


John L. Scheidemen, 
Harold A. Clough, 
Earl Swisher, 
Albert C. Buck, 
Walter L. Hawk, 
Jesse L. Harmer, 
Fred H. Stewart, 


John W. Ross, 


Francis H. McAdoo, 


Ralph L. Dodge, 
Charles K. Cobb, jr., 
Thomas W. Mather, 
Joseph L. Day, 
Charles L. Poor, jr., 
Raymond L. Watrous 
Bulkeley L. Wells, 
Winn D. Faris, 
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Walter R. O'Sullivan, 
Chester IL. Nichols, 
Jay H. Keller, 

John S. Brayton, jr., 
Thomas M. Leory, 
Conant Wait, 

John Hemphill, 
Charles R. Westbrook, 
Richard S. Maynard, 
Robert M. Curtis, 
Ernest Gregory, 
George T. Jarvis. 
Thomas Robius, jr., 
Arthur C. Saxe, 
George G. Jones, 
Samuel E. Raymond, 
Lyman S. King, 
Evaus R. Dick, jr., 
Miles Wambaugh, 
Herbert M. Corse, 
George E. MeQuesten, 
Arthur W. Ford, 
Delancy Nicoll, Jr., 
Lewis G. Smith, 
Schuyler Dillon, 

Paul A. Scherer, 
Frederiek A. Merrill, 
Douglas G. Lovell, 
William F. Kurfess, 
William W. Slaymaker, 
IIarold F. Fulz, 
Alfred G. Gennert, 
Edwin Cowles, 
Sydney P. Clark, 
John A. Burgwin, 
Frank T. Hogg, 
Walter H. Wheeler, jr., 
Junius S. Morgan, 
Folke E. Sellman, 
Walter P. Shiel, 
Arthur M. Tschirgl, 
Wayne F. Palmer, 
George D. Howell, jr., 
Donald McClench, 
Charles Higginson, 
Clifford D. Smith, 
Hamilton Vose, jr., 
Robert F. Herrick, jr. 
Joseph ©. Storey, 
Horton Brown, 
William C. Bok, 
John II. Wilcox. 
Falward Lloyd, jr., 
Donald M. Ryerson, 
Elmer J. Stoffel, 
Horace Butler, 

Selim E. Woodworth, 
Benjamin W. Cloud, 2d., 
John S. Lionberger, 
Philip C. Kaufman, 
Roy D. Keyes, 
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Eugene R. Sturtevant, 
Bryan Frere, 
Henry Hale, jr., 
Thornton Emmons, 
Chester J. La Roche, 
Mallery K. Aiken, 
Milton II. Bird, 
Paul A. Hourigan, 
John It. Litchfield, 
Stanford Harmon, 
John D. Schuler, 
Carter B. Burnet, 
Clarence W. Schmidt, 
John T. Scully, 
Arthur C. Smith, 
William J. Curtis, jr., 
Howard P. Hart, 
Hayden Crocker, 
Frederick S. Connor, 
Matthew P. Waller, 
Jaumes L. Sprunt, 
Robert R. Theobald, 
Arthur C. Hoyt, 
Marion W. Lee, 
Ralph W. Preston, 
Gould T. Miner, 
James H. R. Cromwell, 
William E. D. Stokes, jr., 
Robert D. Bartlett, ` 
Charles H. Bowman, 
George F. Talbot, 
Herbert D. Glass, 
Percival V. Harris, and 
Allan C. Brown. 


The following-named warrant officers, for temporary service, 
to be ensigns in the Navy, for temporary service, from the Ist 


day of July, 1918: 
James P. Steedley, 
Edward A, O'Neill, 
Joseph M. Jensen, and 
William W. Brougham. 


The following-named enlisted men to be ensigns in the Navy, 


for temporary service, from the 1st day of July, 1918: 
Theodore D. Case, 
Raymond A. Talbot, 
James C. Smith, 
William J. Van Voris, 
Fred Ford, 

Allen P. Judson, 
William F. Roessler, 
Maitland Bakewell, 
Russell D. Richardson, 
William E. Phillips, 
John C. Hobart, 

Roy Jackson, 

Ruley E. Mullis, 
Thomas Ryan, jr., 
Raymond G. Deewall, 
Clovis N. Fontaine, 
Oscar Henrichsen, and 
John Q. Chapman. 
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Richard H. Cobb, Ensign Manning W. Hodgdon, United States Naval Reserve 
Frank W. Morrell, Force, to be an ensign in the Navy, for temporary service, from 
Franklin King, the Ist day of July, 1918. 

Francis T. Hunter, The following named temporary warrant officers to be en- 
Conrad Chapman, signs in the Navy, for temporary service, from the 15th day of 


Harold S. Simmons, 
George Taylor. 

Robert W. Emmons, 3d, 
William Thompson Kirk, 3d, 
Arthur 'T. Leonard, 
William H. May, 

John L. Merrill, 

John E. P. Morgan, 
William V. Couchman, jr., 
Thomas N. Page, 

William W. Grace, 

George R. Hann, 

Winslow H. French, 
Andrew C. Little, 

Irving R. Gale, 

Hallowell V. Morgan, 
Howard G. Cann, 

Robert B. Noyes, 

Thomas I. H. Powell, 


July, 1918: 
Joseph A. Kelly, 
Grover F. Coulson, 
Jesse G. Hughes, 
Jesse E. Jocoy, 
John de Rue, 
Earl B. Brix, 
James H. Francis, 
Stanley Limont, 
Elmer E. Watkins, 
Frank W. Rasch, 
Perle M. Lund, and 
Louis P. Ledoux. 


The following-named enlisted men to be ensigns in the Navy, 


for temporary service, from the 15th day of July, 1918: 
Worthy J. F. Forward, 
Van Buren Jarvis, 

Harry F. Newton, 
Henry M. Parker, 
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+ James G. Finton, 

Harry C. Rolifs, 

Bernard C. Parker, and 

Lyle Turner. 

The following-nained ensigns of . United States Naval Re- 
serve Force to be ensigns in the Navy, for temporary service, 
from the 15th day of July, 1918: 

James M. Haralson, 

Fuirfield E. Raymond. 

Leonard S. Moore, and 

John V. Murray. 

Pay Clerk Alexander Riggin to be an assistant paymaster in 
the Navy, for temporary service, from the 15th day of July, 1918. 

Stephen J. Callender, a citizen of Pennsylvania, to be an acting 
chaplain in the Navy, for temporary service, from the 3d day of 
July, 1918. 

William E. Harrison, jr., a citizen of Washington, D. C., to be 
un acting chaplain in the Navy, for temporary service, from the 
18th day of July, 1918. 

Gunner Walter T. Keller to be an ensign in the Navy, for tem- 
porary service, from the 15th day of July, 1918. 

The following- named acting pay clerks to be assistant paymas- 
ters in the Navy, for temporary service, from the 15th day of 
July, 1918: 

Elwood J. Higley, and 

Robert II. Mattex. 

The following-named officers on the retired list of the Marine 
Corps to be majors in the Marine Corps, on the retired list, 
from the ist day of July, 1918: 

First Lieut. Samuel J. Logan, 

Capt. Frederick M. Eslick, 

Capt. Samuel A. W. Patterson, 

Capt. Leo M. Harding, 

Capt. Charles J. E. Guggenheim, 

Capt. Levick P. Pinkston, and 

First Lieut. John W. McClaskey, 

The following-named officers on the retired list of the Marine 
Corps to be captains in the Marine Corps, on the retired list, 
from the ist day of July, 1918: 

First Lieut. Fred A. Udell, 

First Lieut. William A. Howard, 

First Lieut. Renato Tittoni. 

First Lieut. Harold C. Daniels, 

First Lieut. Frederic Kensel, 

Virst Lieut. Frank L. Martin, 

First Lieut. Daniel M. Gardner, jr, 

First Lieut. Cleyburn McCaulley, 

First Lieut. Harold Colvocoresses, and 

First Lieut. Alexander B. Mikell. 

The following named officers on the retired list of the 
Marine Corps to be majors in the Marine Corps, on the retired 
list, for temporary service, from the ist day of July, 1918: 

Capt. Arthur Stokes, 

Capt. Arthur P. Crist, 

First Lieut, Fred A. Udell, 

Capt. Thomas F. Lyons, 

Capt. Edward S. Yates, 

Capt. Sidney W. Brewster, 

Capt. Frederick C. McConnell, 

Capt. Thomas A. Mott, 

Capt. Harrison T. Swain, 

Capt. John G. Muir, 

First Lient. William A. Howard, and 

First Lieut. Renato Tittoni. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
THURSDAY, August 22, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

O Lord God our Savior, let Thy blessing descend upon us to 
fructify our minds, cleanse our hearts, and make straight our 
paths in all worthy undertakings, and thus prove ourselves sons 
of the living God. 

Make us valiant in fight, gallant in a victory for democracy, 
that Prussianism, militarism, and autocracy may be swept from 
the face of the earth; that the sun may shine for all and the 
earth yield abundantly to the labors of freemen. 

To this end strengthen our arms and those of our allies, that 
the day of rejoicing may come speedily. In His name. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 


RATIFICATION OF THE PROHIBITION AMENDMENT. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has received a communication 
from the governor of the State of Louisiana, countersigned by 
the secretary of state, announcing the ratification of the prohi- 
bition amendment, which the Clerk will file among the archives 
of the House. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Mr. SUMNERS, by unanimous consent, was given leave of ab- 
sence for 10 days, on account of illness, 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent for indefinite leave of absence for my colleague, Judge 
WATKINS, on account of important business. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 


TEMPORARY INCREASE OF THE MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT. 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, under the special order, I call up 
the bill (II. R. 12731) amending the act entitled “An act to au- 
thorize the President to increase temporarily the Military Estab- 
lishment of the United States,” approved May 18, 1917. And I 
ask unanimous consent that the bill be considered in the House 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. WALSH. I object. 

Mr. GILLETT. I think we ought to have it considered in 
Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve itself 
into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill H. R. 12731, and pending that 
I ask unanimous consent that general debate on the bill be 
concluded in two hours, one half of the time to be controlled by 
the gentleman from California [Mr. Kany], and the other half 
by myself. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama moyes that 
the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 
12731. and, pending that, he asks unanimous consent that gen- 
eral debate be limited to two hours, one half to be controlled by 
himself and the other half by the gentleman from California, 
Mr. Kaun. Is there objection? 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentleman 
from Alabama whether he contemplates a liberal debate under 
the five-minute rule? 

Mr. DENT. I certainly do. That matter, as the gentleman 
from California knows, was discussed in committee yesterday 
immediately after the bill was reported, and we all agreed that 
that should be the course pursued. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object, I would like to ask the gentleman from Alabama a 
question. Of course, this is a very important measure. It is 
one that, at least in respect to a certain item, there will cer- 
tainly be a division of opinion among the Members of the 
House. No matter on which side Members may vote, they 
desire to express their views. Two hours is a ridiculously 
short time for the discussion of this important measure. If 
the members of the committee do their duty by the House, they 
will take all of that time and more themselves. In addition 
to that, there are some gentlemen of the House, I am sure, who 
have views and would like, briefly, to present them. It may be 
that 5 or 10 minutes each is all that they would like, but they 
would like that very much. I can see no difference whateyer in 
having the 5 or 10 minutes of general debate where they be- 
long—and I am speaking as far as the economy of time is con- 
cerned—and having them bunched under the five-minute rule, 
where they do not belong, and all subject to a point of order, 
where some man who may be a little obstreperous and not like 
the way things are going can stop the proceedings in a minute. 
I suggest to the gentleman from Alabama that he lengthen the 
time for general debate. I am willing, for one, and others share 
the same view, to stay here until 10 o'clock or midnight if gen- 
tlemen desire to pass the bill to-day. But let us give this vital 
and important matter to the homes and the welfare of the Na- 
tion a fair and decent consideration in the House, and let us not 
make the House purely a rubber stamp for another body. 

Mr. DENT. Let me say to the gentleman from Minnesota 
that when the $12,000,000,000 Army appropriation bill was be- 
fore the House, in the first part of June, carrying a great many 
very important legislative features, the House dispensed with 
general debate, and the entire matter was discussed under the 
five-minute rule. I never have heard a single word of com- 
plaint from any Member of the House on either side that he was 
not given full and fair opportunity to present his views. 

Mr. MONDELL. But that bill appropriated the money of the 
country, and this applies to the citizenship. 


1918. 


Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I would like to say that in my 
judgment the action we took in respect to the $12,000,000,000 
bill was radically and fundamentally wrong. We were induced 
to do it under a misapprehension. That bill was adequately and 
fully considered in another branch of this body without being 
hurried, and we could have spent two or three days’ time on the 
bill with a good deal of propriety. 

Mr. DENT. How much time does the gentleman suggest? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. It seems to me that if we had 
three hours, an hour and a half on a side, it would be sufficient. 
I want to hear what the members of the committee have to say 
upon the various features of the bill. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I am willing to amend the request, 
although I have had practically no requests for time on this 
side of the House. I ask that the time be fixed at three hours, 
one half of it to be controlled by the gentleman from California 
und the other half by myself. 

Mr. KAHN, And that all debate be confined to the bill. 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. 
yield? 

Mr. DENT, Certainly. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Will the gentleman allow me 15 min- 
utes of that time? 

Mr. DENT. Yes; I shall yicld the gentleman 15 minutes 
of that time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
make a request of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Dent]. 
There are a number of pages employed here by the House who 
are about 18 years old, and I would like to have sufficient time 
to bring them down on the floor, and test them out to see 
whether they can carry a hundred or more pounds on their backs, 
whether they are mature, whether they are likely soldiers. So 
I would like to have a few minutes’ times in the debate. 

Mr. DENT. I can assure the gentleman that he will have 
at least 10 minutes at some time during the debate. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I thank the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama moves that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union, and pending that he asks unanimous 
consent that general debate be limited to not exceeding three 
hours, one-half of that time to be controlled by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Kann] and one-half by himself, debate to 
be confined to the bill. Is there objection? 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, when 
we took up the revenue bill the people of the country insisted 
that we take weeks and months discussing the bill. This bill as 
presented to the House will take the 18, the 19, and the 20-year- 
old boys from their homes throughout the country, and it does 
seem to me that three hours is too short a time for this House to 
debate a question of that kind, and I therefore object. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Florida objects. The 
question is on the motion of the gentleman from Alabama, that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the consideration of the bill II. R. 
12731. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Speaker, I demand a division. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division in order to see 
whether there is a quorum present. 

The House divided ; and there were—ayes 168, noes 0. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

Acco! the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill H. R. 12731, with Mr. HA in the chair. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the 
first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I think the bill should be 
rend for the information of the House and country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 12731) amending the act entitled “An act to authorize the 


President to increase — oh the Milltary Establishment of the 

United States,” approved May 18, 1917. 

Be it cnacted, etc., That the second sentence of section 2 of the act 
entitled “An act to authorize the President to Increase 9 the 
2 Establishment of the United States,“ approved May 18, 1917, 
be. and hereby is, amended to read as follows: 

“Such draft as herein provided shall be based upon lability to mili- 
rsons residing in the United 
me 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 


tary service of all male citizens and male pe 
States, not alien enemies, who have declared their intention to beco 

citizens, between the ages of 18 and 45, both inclusive, and shall take 
pince aud be maintained under such regulations as the President may 
prescribe not inconsistent with the terms of this act: Provided, That 
the President may draft such persons liable to military service in such 
sequence of ages and at such time or times as be may prescribe: And 
procided farther, That a citizen or subject of a country neutral in the 
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padre war who has declared his intention to become a citizen of the 
nited States shall be relieved from liability to military service upon 
ce with such tions as the 
President may 8 withdrawing his intention es ecome a citizen 


Sec. 3. That section 4 of sald act be amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following proviso : 

Provided, That nothing in this section contained shall prevent the 
President, if he deems it advisable, from appointing as a member of a 
local rd any person residing outside the subdivision or area in which 
such local board bas jurisd , or from transferring a member of one 
} rd to another local board outside the subdivision or arca in 


resides, 
Sec, 4. That section 5 of sald act be, and hereby Is, amended to read 


as follows: 

“ That all male persons between the ages of 18 and 45, both inclusive, 
shall be subject to stration in accordance with lations to be 
prescribed by the President, and upon proclamation by the President or 
other public notice given by him, or by his direction, stating the time or 
times and place er places of any such registration, it be the duty 
of ail persons of the designated ages, except officers and enlisted men of 
the Regular Army, the Navy. and the National Guard and Naval Militia 
while in the service of the United States, to present themselves for and 
submit to registration under the provisions of this act; and every such 
person shall be deemed to have notice of the requirements of this act 
upon the publication of cong $ such proclamation or any such other public 
notice as afo given by his direction; and any n who sh 
willfully fail or refuse to present himself for registration or to submit 
thereto as herein provided shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and shall, 
upon conviction in a district court the United States having jurisdic- 
t thereof, be punished by imprisonment for not more than one year, 
and shall there ~ 


be duly registered : Provided, That in the call of 
the docket i shall be given in courts Evina tae same the 


e to 
d further, That 
— shall rovided who shall 
ave attained thelr eighteenth hday and who shall not have attained 
their forty-sixth birthday on or before the day set for the registration 
in any such proclamation by the President or any such other publie 
notice given by him or by his direction; and all persons so stered 
shall be and remain subject to draft into the forces hereby authorized 
unless exempted or excused therefrom as in this act vided: Provided 
further, That the President may at such Intervals as he 5 from 
time to time re all male persons who have attained the of 18 
years since the last preceding date of registration and on or before the 
next date set for registration by proclamation by the President, except 
such persons as are exempt from registration hereunder, to register 2 
the same manner and subject to the same requirements and liabilities as 
these wpe 4 registered under the terms hereof: And provided fur- 
ther at In the case of temporary absence from actual ce of legal 
residence of any person liable to registration as provided herein, such 
registration may be made by mall under regulations to be prescribed by 
the President.” 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 2, line 7, strike out “precribe”’ and insert the word “ pre- 
scribe,” and strike out the remainder of line 7 and all of lines 8, 9. 10, 
11. 12, 13, 14, 15. and 16, and the word States,“ on line 17, and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the following; 

“ Provided, however, That registrants who on the date fixed by the 
President for registration are of the age of 19 years and not over 20 
years shall be designated as the 19 class and shall be drafted subse- 
quent to registrants in class 1 of the of 20 years and over the age 
of 20 years ; and registrants of the age of 18 years and not over 19 years 
shall ie designated the 18 class and shall be last called for service. All 
registrants of the age of 20 years and above on the day fixed by the 
President for registration shall be called prior to those in the classes 
hereby created.” 

Page 3, strike out all of section 3. 

Page 3, line 22. strike out the figure “4” and insert the figure “3.” 

Page 5, after line 16, insert the following as new sections: 

“Sec. 4. That during the gaa emergency the minimum age limit 
of officers of the Army of the United States, not above the rank of 
captain, shall be 18 years. 

“Sec. 5. That the Secretary of War is authorized to a: to edu- 
eational institutions, for special and technical training, soldiers who 
enter the military service under the provisions of this act in such num- 
bers and under such regulations as he may prescribe; and is authorized 
to contract with such educational tnstitutions for the subsistence, 
quarters, and military and academic instruction of such soldiers. 

bee Pande heretofore or hereafter ee for quarters and sub- 
sistence of the Army shai! be available for payments to educational 
institutions under the contracts above authorized, including the cost 
of military and academie instruction.” 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, in order that the membership of 
the House may understand the program that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Kann] and myself have agreed upon, so 
that they may govern themselves accordingly, after a few mo- 
ments of discussion I shall move that the Committee rise and 
report the bill back to the House, and when we return to the 
House I shall ask that general debate continue during the day 
up until 5 o'clock, with the understanding that we take up the 
bill for consideration to-morrow under the five-minute rule, aud 
that we sit to-morrow until the bill is finally passed. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I move that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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Accordingly, the Committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Dent, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 12731, 
and had come to no resolution thereon. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 12731. 
Pending that I ask unanimous consent that general debate run 
during the entire day, to be concluded at 5 o'clock, one half of 
the time to be controlled by the gentleman from California 
and the other half by myself, with the understanding that at 
that time the committee shall rise, and I give notice that to- 
morrow it is our intention that the House shall stay in session 
until the bill is finally acted upon. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama moves that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further consideration of the 
bill H. R. 12781, and pending that asks unanimous consent 
that general debate upon the bill be continued until 5 o'clock 
this afternoon when the Committee shall rise, one half of the 
time to be controlled by himself and the other half by the gentle- 
man from California, debate to be confined to the bill itself, 
and he gives notice that to-morrow he is going to ask the House 
to stay in session until the bill is finally acted upon. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I want 
to ask the gentleman a question, or ask for information as to 
another matter. Now, this is a very important bill, and I do 
not like to object to the request which the chairman of the com- 
mittee makes, but I am interested very much in what we will 
do to-morrow. I understand that the revenue bill is to come 
in on Monday next, and if that is true, I realize it is of too great 
importance to be delayed, as I do with this bill; but I do want 
to state to the Members of the House frankly, as far as I am 
concerned, as chairman of the Committee on Water Power, that 
Iam not going to agree to the water-power bill being considered 
by way of temporary installments, especially since it has reached 
the amendment stage, and if this bill takes up all of to-morrow 
and if the revenue bill comes in Monday, I am not going to ask 
that the water-power bill be considered until after the revenue 
bill is disposed of. [Applause.] 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I do not see the chairman 
of the Committee on Ways and Means here, but I do not think, 
as a member of the committee, there is any chance whatever of 
the bill being reported on Monday. 

Mr. SIMS. If the chairman of the committee will not bring 
in that bill for consideration or will not ask for its consideration 
before Wednesday, then we can finish the water-power bill by 
Wednesday, if we can have Saturday, Monday, and Tuesday for 
its uninterrupted consideration. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, I do not think the bill will be in 
before Wednesday. 

Mr. SIMS. I withdraw my reservation of the right to object. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WHEELER. I understood the request of the chairman 
of the committee is that general debate be continued until 5 
o'clock this evening? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
desive to submit to the Chair that the chairman of the committee 
in his request did not ask that debate be limited to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. That was the original limitation. 

Mr. LONDON. That was the original limitation presented 
half an hour ago, but not when he made this last request. 

Mr. DENT. Well, it is was not in this request, but it was in 
the original request at the suggestion of the gentleman from 
California, and I will have to renew it. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker, I do not desire to obstruct the 
proceedings of the House, but I intended to speak for 15 or 20 
minutes on another subject. 

Mr. KAHN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONDON. I will withdraw the objection. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to ask the gentleman from Alabama if he coupled 
with his request unanimous consent that the House sit to- 
morrow until the bill comes to final passage? 

The SPEAKER. No; he just gave that intimation. 

Mr. DENT. I did not ask for that, but I stated that would 
be the purpose of those in charge of the bill, to sit to-morrow 
until the bill is passed. 

Mr. ANTHONY. It is the gentleman's intention to sit until 
the bill is passed to-morrow? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 
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Mr. SEARS. 
objected to the three hours because I believed this bill should 
have a full and free discussion. The present request of the 
chairman is for four and a half hours instead of three hours, 
and if it is agreeable to the House I shall not object, 


Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The question is on going into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingiy the House resoived itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
N of the bill H. R. 12781, with Mr. Hamrry in the 

r. 7 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill H. R. 12781, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 12731) amending the act entitled “An act to au- 
thorize the President to increase temporarily the Military Establish- 
ment of the United States,’ approved May 18. 1917. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I ask the committee please to 
allow me to make a brief statement in regard to this bill before 
any interruptions are made with questions relative to it. It is 
not a very long bill and it will not take any great length of 
time to explain what the War Department wanted and what 
the Military Affairs Committee of the House has reported. 
Prior, however, to making a statement relative to the substance 
of the bill itself, in all fairness to the membership of the House, 
and especially to the Committee on Military Affairs of the House, 
in view of certain criticisms from different quarters of the 
country that there has been an unnecessary delay in the prepara- 
tion and report of this bill, I wish to make a brief statement 
of the real facts. The Secretary of War and the Chief of Staff 
called me into conference about the first of August and stated 
to me the program. I asked if it had been put in form, and the 
reply was that it had not. The Secretary asked me whether the 
bill should be introduced now in accordance with their plan 
or whether they should wait until Congress reconvened for work 
on the 19th of August. I suggested myself to the Secretary 
that if the plan had been formulated and the bill put in shape 
I would introduce it at once so that the people of the country 
would have a chance to digest it before Congress settled down to 
work on the 19th of August. In accordance with that request, 
on Friday afternoon, August 2, the War Department sent. mo 
a copy of the bill. The House did not meet again till Monday, 
August 5. On Monday, August 5, I introduced the bill as pre- 
pared by the War Department and sent notices to members of 
the committee that I would begin hearings on the 19th, the day 
that Congress was expected to return to work. There has never 
been at any time or under any circumstances any demand or 
request from the Secretary of War or the War Department that 
any earlier action should be taken upon this bill. So that the 
facts are that within less than three weeks after the War De- 
partment had formulated a plan to increase the Army by 
2,000,000 men and reduce the age limit to 18 and raise it to 45 
the Committee on Military Affairs of the House reports a bill 
for the action of the House. [Applause.] 

Now, Mr. Chairman, and gentleman of the committee, it is 
somewhat out of the record, but I thought that statement ought 
to be made in all fairness to everybody concerned. Before I 
leave that subject, however, let me add this one additional 
statement. When Gen. Crowder appeared before the commit- 
tee on Monday last I asked him the question if he had not 
already proceeded to execute this law as if it had been already 
enacted, and he answered that he had. Then I asked him the 
further question, whether or not we would delay the execution of 
this law if the Committee on Military Affairs did not change 
the age limits as to registration between 18 and 45 but simply 
fixed the time or method when men between those ages should be 
called into the service, and he said it would not. This is mani- 
fest. 

So much for the charge of delay on an important matter chang- 
ing the policy of the Government with reference to drafting men 
in this country and increasing the Army to 5,000,000 men. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, coming to the bill itself, let me state in 
the first place that the House Committee on Military Affairs 
made five changes in the bill as prepared by the War Depart- 
ment. The first strikes out a provision in the bill exempting 
declarants of neutral countries from the draft provided they 
claim their exemption, but carrying a provision to the effect that 
their declaration shall be null and void and they shall forever 
hereafter be barred from citizenship in this country. The reason 
briefly stated as to why the Military Committee was in favor 
of striking that provision out of the bill is this, that the Mili- 
tary Committee of the House reported several months ago to 
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the House a bill upon that subject, as an independent measure, 
which has passed this House and is now on the Senate calendar; 
and I think, and the committee thought, that this is a subject 
that should be handled by separate and independent legislation, 
especially in view of the fact that the bill as prepared and pre- 
sented to the committee would leave in the country a class of 
residents who could never under any circumstances become 
citizens of the United States. That briefly is the reason for the 
action of the committee in that respect. 

The next amendment is what is known as the McKenzie 
amendment.” I will pass that for the present and return to it 
later. 

The committee also struck out of the bill as prepared by the 
War Department a provision which authorized the President 
to appoint as members of local boards citizens who did not live 
within the locality. The reason for that, I think, is too mani- 
fest to require explanation. 

The fourth amendment of the bill was a provision authorizing 
by law the appointment of young men between 18 and 21 as 
officers in the Army, up to the rank of captain. The committee 
thought, and I am sure the House will agree with the commit- 
tee, that if we propose to call men between 18 and 21 into the 
service, we should at least give them an opportunity to earn an 
officer’s commission. 

There was added as a fifth proposition to the bill a provision 
authorizing the Secretary of War to assign enlisted soldiers to 
educational institutions for special and technical training. 
That was an amendment suggested at the last moment by the 
War Department itself. It is the practice of the War Depart- 
ment now and, I think, speaks for itself. 

That leaves only for consideration the so-called McKenzie 
amendment. The bill as drafted by the War Department pro- 
vided for the conscription of men between the ages of 18 and 
45, giving to the President the right and the authority to pro- 
vide by regulation the sequence in which men between those two 
ages should be called into the service. Under that, of course, 
the President could call boys 18 years of age first, if he wished. 
Under that the President could call men 43 years of age first, 
if he wished. Under that the President could fix a period of 
ages which he would call first, and the period of ages which he 
would call second, and so on down. The McKenzie amendment 
provides that boys shall be registered and become subject to the 
service of their country between the ages of 18 and 21, but that 
those in the 19 class and in the 18 class shall be deferred, and 
that male citizens within the draft age between 20 and 45 shall 
be called before those who are in the 19 class, and those in the 
19 class called before those in the 18 class. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. I will ask the gentleman not to interrupt me 
until I have finished my statement. 

The Secretary of War stated when he was before the com- 
mittee on Monday, after the bill, of course, had been prepared by 
the War Department, that he was perfectly willing for the 
committee to write in the bill a provision that the boys in the 
18 class—that is, those between 18 and 19—should be called last. 
So that really the only substantial difference between the com- 
mittee as to the McKenzie amendment and the Secretary of War 
is that the McKenzie amendment takes care of the boy between 
19 and 20 as well as the boy between 18 and 19. Now, that is 
the only difference between the Secretary of War and the bill 
as reported by this committee. 

In addition to that, the committee, according to the bill as re- 
ported, does not deny to the War Department full power and 
authority to take every man in the country between 18 and 45 
if they need them. The only thing is that the committee thought 
it just and proper to give the boys that were under 20 years of 
nge un opportunity to attend their schools and business and 
to get education and training at home while the men older in 
years were being used in the service. Under this bill as reported 
by the Committee on Military Affairs those boys are subject to 
the call of the country and to service in this war. So it does 
not deprive the War Department of any man power whatever. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman mind being interrupted 
at this point? 

Mr. DENT. Tam willing to be interrupted now. 

Mr. MONDELL. Did the committee consider this feature of 
the situation: If the boys between 18 and 20 are not to be called 
until all others have been called, why have them drawn at all? 
Why not wait until they are needed? Why classify them if they 
are not to be utilized? 

Mr. DENT. Well, Mr. Chairman, I will say to the gentleman 
from Wyoming that it is possible that they may be utilized be- 
fore the end of this fiscal year. It is possible that they may be 
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drawn into the service. So far as my personal opinion i con- 
cerned, I will state in reply to the gentleman, it seems to me 
that, Congress being in session, we might well wait. [Applause.] 

Mr. MONDELL. Why weigh all this agony on the minds of 
the parents of these boys in the fear that they will be called 
when it is not proposed to call them? 

Mr. DENT. It is proposed to call them, I will state to the 
gentleman, if it is necessary to make this Army an Army of 
5,000,000 men. 

Mr. REAVIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. I will. 

Mr. REAVIS. It will not hurry the call of these boys to 
classify them, will it? They will not be called to the colors 
any quicker by reason of being classified under this bill? 

Mr. DENT. They will not be called any quicker. 

Mr. REAVIS. Then the classification does not hurry the call 
of these boys? 

Mr. DENT. Not at all. 

Mr. MONDELL. Then why classify them? 

Mr. STAFFORD and Mr. LAZARO rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. To whom does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. I yield first to the gentleman from Louisiana 
[Mr. Lazaro]. 

Mr. LAZARO. Just a question for information. Did I under- 
stand the chairman to say that the boys between 18 and 20 would 
not be called until those between 21 and 45 were in class 1? 

Mr. DENT. Between 20 and 45. 

Mr. LAZARO. Now, what about it when they reach 20? Do 
they lose that status after they reach 20 or 21? 

Mr. DENT. I do not know what the gentleman means. Does 
he mean the 19-year-old boy when he becomes 20? 

Mr. LAZARO. Yes. 

Mr. DENT. Of course, he then becomes subject to the draft. 

Mr. CALDWELL, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. CALDWELL, I think perhaps the gentleman from Ala- 
bama was not entirely plain in his answer. My understanding 
of the testimony before the eommittee was that the War Depart- 
ment expected to call all of the men in class 1 who would be 
reached by this enlargement of the draft just before the 30th of 
June next year. 

Mr. DENT. I stated that, I think. 

Mr. CALDWELL. I do not think the gentleman made it very 
plain. 

Mr. DENT. I stated that that was what the War Depart- 
ment anticipated doing. I hope they will not do it. 

Mr. LUNN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. LUNN. If I understood you aright with reference to the 
statement of the Secretary of War when he appeared before 
the Committee on Military Affairs, it was to the effect that he 
said the boys of 18 might be called last, and he was willing to 
have a provision to that effect incorporated in the law. I did 
not so understand him, but this was the statement he made, 
and it ought to be in the Recorp somewhere. 

Mr. DENT. It is in the Recorp. The statement I made is in 
the RECORD. 

Mr. LUNN. I understood, and I think other members of 
the committee understood him to say that he was willing to 
have a provision inserted that the boys of 18 should be called 
last, so far as practicable, but not to tie the hands of the War 
Department. That qualification is very important. 

Mr. DENT. He did put in that qualifying language. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I would like to ask the chairman of the 
committee for a little information. I am told that none of 
our allies has drafted boys under 20 years of age. Is that 
information correct? 

Mr. DENT. The committee has been unable to get full and 
definite information on the subject. The War Department itself 
does not seem to know, but it does appear that the British 
Government has recently drafted boys under 19. But the Ca- 
nadian Government has never gone below 20. 

Mr. ROBINSON. You do not know what action our other 
allies will take? 

Mr. DENT. No. s 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. KAHN. Under the act of last year the British law took 
all the men from 18 to 41. The act of this year took all the 
men from 18 to 50, and even up to 55. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 
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Mr. DENT. I yield to the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Was it not testified to by the 
Secretary of War and the Chief of Staff before the committee, 
speaking for the Military Establishment, that in order to carry 
out the necessary military plans of the Government it is need- 
ful that all available within the range of 18 to 45 be authorized 
to be called? 

Mr. DENT. It certainly was. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Then what object could there 
be in sort of tying the hands of the military authorities by 
stating to them whether they should take A before they took 
B, and took B before they took X, and took a white man be- 
fore a black man? Why impose that on their discretion? 

Mr. DENT. The Congress could enact a law to authorize 
the President of the United States and the Chief of Staff and 
the Secretary of War to take anybody they want to if Con- 
gress is willing to surrender its power. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. For a question. 

Mr. MADDEN, I understand the bill contemplates raising 
about 2,000,000 more men. Is that correct? 

Mr. DENT. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is the plan? 

Mr. DENT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MADDEN. Seventeen hundred thousand of these will 
be raised from the men who are between 18 and 21 years of age? 
Mr. DENT. That is according to Gen. Crowder's figures. 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; that is the estimate; and not to ex- 
ceed 600,000 are likely to be raised beyond the age of 31? 

Mr. DENT. That is correct. Those are the figures of Gen. 
Crowder. 

Mr. MADDEN. If those estimated figures are correct, does 
the gentleman think that under the classification proposed in 
this bill, Umiting the right of the Secretary of War to take 
the men between the ages, say, of 19 and 18 until all the other 
men are classified above that, the War Department will be 
able to raise the 2,000,000 men it says it needs? 

Mr. DENT. Of course the War Department will take these 
boys of 18 and 19, if they exhaust the others. 

Mr. N DEN. But they would not be able to start out 
with the certainty, would they, that they could raise 2,000,000 


men? 


Mr. DENT. Without invading these classes? 

Mr. MADDEN. Without invading those classes. 

Mr. DENT. What harm would be done if they invade the 
classes if necessary? 

Mr. MADDEN. The point I wanted to inquire about is 
whether anything is to be gained by restricting the right of 
the Military Establishment to utilize the man power provided 
for in this bill without conditions. 

Mr. DENT. I see the gentleman’s point, and I am glad to 
unswer it. I intended to come to that proposition a little later. 

If the deduction from the figures furnished by Gen. Crowder 
are correct—and, of course, I know-his figures are correct—if 
the deduction from his figures are correct, then we can only 
get 600,000 between the ages of 32 and 45. But I do not think 
the deduction or the method of computation is correct. The 
mistuke that Gen. Crowder makes is in giving credit to all 
married men between 32 and 45. If you will read Gen. Crowder's 
statement you will see that he puts in the exempt class every 
man between 32 and 45, while the Secretary of War stated be- 
fore the committee that he proposed to use the same exemption 
rule under this new law as was used under the present law. So 
that a man would not be exempted simply because he was mar- 
ried. If you exempt all the married men you might get only 
600,000, but, of course, under this rule you would not exempt 
them all. 

Mr. MADDEN. Let me ask the gentleman one more question. 

Mr. DENT. Very well. 

Mr. MADDEN. If the calculations made by the Judge Advo- 
cate General are correct—and let us assume for the sake of the 
argument that they are—that would compel the Military Estab- 
lishment, would it not, to begin the organization of its new 
forces from the men above 31 and between 20 and 21? 

Mr. DENT. That is true; but it would not stop the registra- 
tion of those under 18. 

Mr. MADDEN. I realize that; but the point I want to get 
at is this—I did not get through asking my question—that 
would be a source of embarrassment, perhaps, if they wanted 
to raise 2,000,000 men and the restrictions winde it possible for 
them to raise only a million men. Why should we put any re- 
strictions around them? Why not let them regulate the condi- 
tions as the importance of the situation justifies? 


Mr. DENT. Of course, the only answer to that is that Con- 
gress has some right to express its opinion as to how men should 
be drafted who are going to be drafted under the law. 

Mr. MADDEN. I recognize that. 


Mr. SEARS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. I yield to the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. SEARS. As I recall, the first bill presented by the War 
Department provided for the drafting of the men from 19 to 45. 

Mr. DENT. From 19 to 25. 

Mr. SEARS. This bill is from 18 to 21, and 21 to 45. As I 
recall reading the hearings, either Gen. Crowder or Gen. March 
stated that they expected all these drafted men to be in France 
by next June. Suppose they are all called into service in this 
country, what assurance have we that 18-year-old boys and 19- 
year-old boys will not be sent to France, as originally intended 
by the War Department, before the 31 to 45 year old men in 
this country are sent? 

Mr. DENT. You would have this assurance, I will state to 
the gentleman from Florida: If you pass the bill as reported 
by the committee, and the War Department can raise a sufficient 
number of men without invading this class, which they have to 
go into last, then the boys will not be called. That is the ob- 
ject of the law. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a question of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CANNON. I can not hear myself talk, let alone hearing 
what the gentleman is saying. I hope the committee will be in 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee will be in order. 

Mr, CANNON. I want to express the hope that gentlemen 
all around me who are discussing this bill will listen to the 
gentleman who has the floor. [Applause.] 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. I yield to the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER, In reply to the question of the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. Milian] and the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mappen] I will say that the Secretary of War and 
Gen. Crowder have already testified before the committee that 
they are going to do the very thing which the bill proposes, Gen. 
Crowder said: 

We have already classified the 31 men; it runs from 32 to 36, inclu- 


— BAKER. And the other 

Gen. CROWDER. Is the 19 and 20 class. 

Secretary BAKER. So that the regulations at present bei formu- 
lated look to making a single class of men from 19 to 36, inclusive. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is the class you expect to draw first? 

Secretary BAKER. Yes. 

So the War Department’s policy proposes to do exactly the 
thing which it is proposed to do in this bill. 

Mr. DEWALT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. DEWALT. I understood the chairman to state that Gen. 
Crowder and the Chief of Staff and the Secretary of War had 
stated to the membership of the committee that they had no 
objection to writing into the bill a provision deferring the call- 
ing of the 18-year-old boys until the last. Is that correct? 

Mr. DENT. That is correct. I accept the qualification that 
the gentleman from New York, a member of the committee [Mr. 
Luxx], stated that he would like to have the language put in 
there “as far as practicable”; but then that is the substance 
of what they said. * 

Mr. DEWALT. Does the Secretary of War now object to that 
provision being in the bill, to wit, that men from 18 to 19 shall 
be deferred? 

Mr. DENT. He does not, so far as I know, and I have no 
reason to believe he has changed his mind. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. DENT. I yield to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. RAKER. On page 4 of the hearing I find this statement 
by Secretary Baker: 


I therefore bave planned from the beginning, as a matter of regula- 
tion, to have the men from 18 to 19 p= in a separate class, callin; 
them the class of 18-year-old men, with a view to deferring their 
until it is necessary. 


Then he states further 

I can see no objection to putting into the bill a 
make of the 18 to 19 year men a separate class to 
others, so far as practicable. 

Then on page 5—— 

Mr. GILLETT. The gentleman had better read right on. 
Read the .est of that. 

Mr. RAKER. He says: 

So that my judgment is that it is perfectly proper to put In the billa 

rovision which will make a separate class of the men from 18 to 19, to 

be called, so far as practicable, after the exhaustion of the remaining 
number in class 1, 


rovision that will 
called after the 
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Is this the statement that the gentleman from Alabama, chair- 
man of the committee, refers to? 

Mr. DENT, That is the statement I refer to. 

Mr. RAKER. And the committee have simply made another 
class from 19 to 20? 

Mr. DENT. Yes; except that the committee—— 

Mr. GILLETT. Will the gentleman yield? = 

Mr. DENT. Wait a moment. Let me be fair about this. Ex- 
cept that the committee refused to take the language that he 
suggested— 

So far as practicable— 

Because that would have made the whole thing meaningless. 

Mr. GILLETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. I yield to the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. GILLETT. Did not that language— 

So far as practicable— 

Very distinctly limit his statement? Because close to the top 
of page 5 he states and illustrates at length why he put in that 
language— 

So far as practicable— 

And it seems to me that practically negatives the statement 
that the gentleman made that the Secretary of War is content 
with such a provision. 

Mr. DENT. I stated just now—I do not know that the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts heard me—that if you put in the 
words— 

So far as practicable— 

It would destroy the effect of the law. 

Mr. GILLETT. Exactly, and the Secretary says he would 
not be satisfied unless those words were in. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. In view of what has just been stated, I 
want to ask the gentleman this question: Is this House to under- 
stand that the President and the Secretary of War favor the bill 
as reported by the committee, or are they opposed to it? Can 
the gentleman give us that direct information? 

Mr. DENT. I think the gentleman understands the position 
I have stated without my personally answering the question. 
The War Department submitted a certain bill to us. The com- 
mittee amended it in five different points. The McKenzie amend- 
ment was not suggested by the War Department, but so far as 
I know since the bill has been reported I have had no complaint 
from the War Department as to that amendment. Of course, 
they did not put it in, and I assume that they did not want it. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman would give the House to 
understand that the War Department is opposed to the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. DENT. I am only drawing the conclusion from the fact 
that they did not have it in the bill that they had. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. I will. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. In considering the sources of man power 
in making the estimates, did your committee iake into considera- 
tion the aliens of the cobelligerent countries that will be avail- 
able under the legislation recently passed? 

Mr. DENT. Yes; those figures, I think, are in Gen. Crowder's 
statement. They are not very large. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. What do they amount to? 

Mr. DENT. My recollection is somewhere about 50,000, in 
the class between 32 and 45. I am by no means certain about 
this. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. The number of such men registered under 
the last draft was 772,744, according to Gen. Crowder's report. 

Mr. DENT. I do not remember the number and I will have to 
look at the report to see what figures, if any, were presented. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Is it not true that under this act the 
registration provided for there will be probably 2,000,000 aliens 
of cobelligerent countries available for service? 

Mr. DENT. I confess that I am not familiar with the figures. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. The information I desire to get is whether 
or not the committee in considering the proposed increase of 
ages and the reservoir of man power have taken into considera- 
tion the aliens who have not been drafted and taken into the 
service, although we have been in the war and had conscription 
over a year and a half. 

Mr. DENT. There was some consideration given this matter, 
but we had no definite information upon the subject. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. It is very important, is it not, that your 
committee should give that some attention? 

Mr. DENT. It was given consideration as far as we had the 
facts and figures. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. To what extent will aliens of cobelliger- 
ent countries be available. 


Mr. DENT. I have stated emphatically that I do not remem- 
ber any definite figures, and I doubt if they can be obtained. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I am considering offering an amendment, 
and if the gentleman will get the figures and put them in the 
Recorp, I should like to have him do so. 

Mr. DENT. I will do so, if I can. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. I will. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The last Sentence of the McKenzie amend- 
ment reads like this: 

All registrants of the age of 20 years and above on the day = by 
the President for registration shall be called prior to those in the 
è asses hereby created. 

The word “ registrants ” includes those in the deferred classi- 
fication as well as in class 1, and under this limitation it would 
not be possible to call anybody under the age of 20 until you 
had called all the classes of the higher ages. 

Mr. DENT. I had not thought about that, but I think the 
gentleman’s criticism is worthy of consideration. 

Mr. ROSE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. I will. 

Mr. ROSE. Going back to the question put by the gentleman 
from Ohio, it seems to me that it might be valuable information 
to the House if the gentleman could state to the House whether 
the McKenzie amendment had been submitted to the War De- 
partment, 

Mr. DENT. No; the committee does not submit amendments 
to the War Department. The committee exercises a little inde- 
pendence and judgment sometimes itself. [Laughter and ap- 
plause. ] 

Mr. HUSTED. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. HUSTED. If the McKenzie amendment is adopted, 
would that not operate to prevent the training in this country 
of many young men 18 or 19 years of age until after all men 
above that age had been called? 

Mr. DENT. The gentleman means military training? 

Mr. HUSTED. Yes. 

Mr. DENT. Not at all. There are 140 colleges in this country 
that have adopted military training, and this amendment pro- 
vides for sending enlisted men to the different schools, the War 
Department paying for it. They are filling the schools with 
young men all the time for training purposes, and the colleges 
are taking advantage of the military training under Army dis- 
cipline. 

Mr. HUSTED. It would prevent the compulsory military 
training in this country of men 18 and 19 years of age until all 
the other men are called. 

Mr. DENT. I do not know of any law that authorizes com- 
pulsory military training. 

Mr. HUSTED. If this bill was passed in the form pre- 
sented by the War Department and boys of 18 and 19 years of 
age were called and sent to the cantonments, then they would be 
compulsorily trained. 

Mr. DENT. If this bill was passed; but I said I did not know 
of any such law on the subject, and I am opposed to any such law. 

Mr. HUSTED. Is the gentleman opposed to the proposition 
of training young men in this country of 18 and 19 years of age 
as soon as, in the judgment of the War Department, it is neces- 
sary? 

Mr. DENT. I am opposed to compulsory training of them; 
yes. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. ANTHONY. It seems to me there is a lot of buncombe in 
the talk about the McKenzie amendment delaying in the slightest 
the calling of men of all ages mentioned in the amendment. 
Now, I want to submit a question. Is it not a fact that the Sec- 
retary of War or the Provost Marshal General could call suc- 
cessively all the classes down to 18 years old five minutes apart, 
as fast as he could write the orders, if he needed the men? 

Mr. DENT. Unquestionably; if he needed the men. 

Mr. ANTHONY. So all this talk about delay is a wasted 
effort. 

Mr. DENT. I agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. I will yield to the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I understood the chairman of the com- 
mittee to state that the Provost Marshal General estimated that 
he could get 600.000 men between the ages of 31 ard 452 

Mr. DENT. Thirty-two to forty-five. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The Secretary of War stated that he pro- 
posed to put into effect the same regulations with reference to 
drafting married men that now exist. Did the committee make 
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any estimate as to the number of men that would be available 
under that regulation between the ages of 31 and 45? 

Mr. DENT. That is purely a matter of speculation. I stated 
a little while ago, in answer to an inquiry from the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mappren], that Gen. Crowder’s figures were 
inconclusive to the committee and to me because of the fact that 
he put in the exempted class absolutely every married man 
between the ages of 32 and 45, when the Secretary said that 
would not be done. How many married men there are in the 
country between those two ages who have no people dependent 
upon them the committee has no means of absolutely ascertain- 
ing, and no one else has. That is a matter, of course, that must 
be ascertained after the law is put into effect. But the com- 
mittee is of the opinion that Gen. Crowder’s figures will be found 
to be incorrect, and that a very much larger number of men will 
be obtained between those ages than Gen. Crowder estimated. 

Mr. REAVIS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. REAVIS. The practical operation of the McKenzie 
amendment, as I understand it, is about this: Not to prevent 
the War Department from calling boys of 18 years of age, but to 
provide, if there is a surplus of man power beyond what the 
department needs, that the 18-year-old boys shall stay at home 
instead of the 45-year-old men. Is not that correct? 

Mr. DENT. Absolutely correct. 

Mr. HAMILL. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. HAMILL. The newspapers this morning all seemed to 
agree upon the fact that the Secretary of War and the Provost 
Marshal General are opposed to this amendment making an 
18 and 19 year old class. I did not get clearly the answer of 
the chairman, and I want to know if that statement is incorrect. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I have stated several times that 
the Secretary of War stated before the committee that he has 
no objection to the committee writing into the bill a provision 
classifying boys beween 18 and 19, to be drawn last, as far as 
practicable, but the Secretary did not go so far as to say that 
he was willing that that age should go up to 20, so that the differ- 
ence between the committee and the War Department is that the 
committee adopts the preferential age of 18 to 20 and the War 
Department 18 to 19. 

Mr, HAMILL. Is this, then, a correet statement of the opinion 
of the chairman, that the Secretary is willing that there be an 18- 
year-old deferred class and that that is definitely agreed to by 
him, but that so far as a 19-year-old class is concerned that is 
the judgment of the committee? 

Mr. DENT. That is correctly stated, as I understand it. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. I understood the situation about 
the McKenzie amendment to be this—and I will ask the chairman 
if I am not correct—that you can not call men under the classes 
there specified in the amendment until all of the men over 32 
have been called, and if Gen. Crowder has not stated that in 
order to classify the men from 32 to 45 it will require at least 
100 days, and that, therefore, if you adopt this amendment it 
will delay the calling and the training of the young men until 
those men have been classified and that time has expired? 

Mr. DENT. I will say in answer to the gentleman that I du 
not remember whether Gen. Crowder said 100 days or not. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. I have his testimony, 

Mr. DENT. But I am sure the gentleman has his figures cor- 
rect. He did say that it would take a long time to classify 
them. That is one of the principal reasons why the committee 
wants the McKenzie amendment adopted, so that they will 
classify and take these men before they take the young men. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Let me call attention to this 
fact, that of the 18-year-old men there are only 600,000, and that 
of the men from 32 to.45 there are 600,000. You, therefore, delay 
the training and classification of these young men until the 
600,000 from 32 to 45 are called and classified, whereas, if this 
amendment is not adopted, those men can be called whenever the 
President thinks it proper to put them in training and be ready 
for service whenever the country needs them. 

Mr. DENT. I am sure the gentleman from Virginia, a mem- 
ber of the committee, does not mean to state that in the regis- 
tration and questionnaire there is going to be a different time and 
a different date for classifying those from 18 to 45. It will be 
done at the same time, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Is it not all being done in 
advance of the law? . 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 
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Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. The difference, as I understand 
it, is that there are 14 classes over the ages of 32, and that there 
are a great many of them married men, there are a great many of 
them associated with the industries of the country, and that to 
undertake to classify these men would involve a long and labori- 
ous work upon the part of the Provost Marshal General, whereas 
as to the younger men very few of them are married and very 
few are synchronized, as they use the term, with the industries 
of the country. í 

Mr. DENT. I agree to the statement 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Would it not, therefore, take a 
long time to classify them? - 

Mr. DENT. I agree to the general statement of the gentle- 
man from Virginia, and everybody is bound to agree to that, 
that it will take longer to classify those men who are married 
and have children, to determine whether they have dependents, 
than it will to determine in respect to those who have none. 
I agree to that, but the gentleman will recall that when Gen. 
March, Chief of Staff, was on the stand I asked him how long it 
would be before he would exhaust class 1 under the present law, 
and he said it would be some time in November. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. I want to call attention to 
another point, and that is that Gen. Crowder or Gen. March—I 
forget which one—has testified that these 18-year-old men being 
ealled for service last will be retained in this country last, and 
that, as it is the proposition to retain a million men here in this 
country in the cantonments, these men naturally will be re- 
tained in the cantonments while the older men are sent to 
Europe. 

Mr..GORDON. 
amendment? 

Mr. EMERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. I Will. 

Mr. EMERSON. Can the chairman tell us if the War De- 

t, in increasing the Army to the size they now intend 
to increase it, would require immediately all men of 18 and 19? 

Mr. DENT. Immediately? 

Mr. EMERSON. Yes. 

Mr. DENT. The War Department's figures state that it 
intends to get 5,000,000 men. There are 3,000,000 in the Army 
now, so in order to get the additional 2,000,000 men between now 
and the 20th of next June they would have to invade all of the 
classes between 18 and 45 if this law is passed. 

Mr. EMERSON. So they would call the 18 and 19 men 
anyway. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. I yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Was there any inquiry made by the com- 
mittee as to the feasibility or advisability of invading class 2, 
between 21 and 31, those married men who, though they may 
have a child and wife, are not dependent on their husbands, 
before taking the youths of 18 and 19? 

Mr. DENT. Yes; the committee took up that question and 
asked a good many questions about it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As I understand the bill recommended by 
the department, they are virtually exhausting under the present 
classification all man power for fighting purposes. Has any 
testimony been taken as to what the policy of the department 
is to be in case the war continues and they get 2,000,000 men by 
invading the 18-year-old-boy class, of getting an additional incre- 
ment later on? 

Mr. DENT. From other sources? 

Mr. STAFFORD. From other classes. 

Mr. DENT. The gentleman means from the other classes? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Say from class 2. The point is, Has the 
committee inquired as to the advisability for the welfare of 
the country that class 2 men, having been trained and educated, 
though married, should be called to the colors prior to the boys 
of 18 who are not mature and have not had the training they 
should have? 

Mr. DENT. Yes; that matter has been considered, but the 
committee has taken no action. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What is the position of the department in 
regard to the inquiries directed to that question? 

Mr. DENT. The only answer I can make as to their position 
is what they are actually doing. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. I will 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Do I understand, now, we 
have an Army of about 3,000,000 men? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. A large part of which was 
raised by the 21 to 31 draft and taken from class 1? 


And what is the gentleman’s objection to the 


1918. 


Mr. DENT. That is true, except as to the volunteer force. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. If that is the case, in order 
to put 2,000,000 additional men into the Army, why not start 
with. the men of the age of 20 and raise the age to 45 or even 
47, if necessary, and get the 2,000,000 with less trouble than was 
had before in order to get the first 3,000,000 men, and do it 
without taking mere striplings? 

Mr. DENT. I think that can be done without any trouble. 
LApplause. } 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I think this House ought to 
do it. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. I will. 

Mr. DENISON, I think the chairman of the committee made 
a mistake awhile ago in answer to the question propounded 
by the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Reayis], and I think it 
was done inadvertently. 

Mr. DENT. I may have misunderstood him. 

Mr. DENISON. This McKenzie amendment only affects 
priority of call to the service, that is all. 

Mr. DENT. ‘That is all; I thought that was the gentleman’s 
question. 

Mr. DENISON. 
ing men to France? 

Mr. DENT. Nothing in the world. 

Mr. DENISON. So, even if we pass the bill as reported by 
the committee, with the McKenzie amendment in, the depart- 
ment can call all the young men of 18 years of age last and can 
send them abroad first, if it desires to do so? 

Mr. DENT. Unquestionably, under the law. 

Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. GOOD. I desire to ask what investigation the committee 
has made with regard to the class of men who are engaged in 
the industries necessary to the prosecution of the war who have 
been placed in class 4 who are not continuously employed? 
For instance, I have been advised here in Washington, where 
the Government is engaged in building some buildings for hous- 
ing purposes, men who are at work putting on lath receive a 
maximum of $19 a day on a Government cost-plus contract, and 
that some of those men do not work five days in a month. They 
get this big pay and they quit work until their money is ex- 
hausted. They are draft age and they ought to be in the 
trenches. [Applause.] What Investigation has the committee 
made in regard to these slackers, who are of draft age under 


It has nothing to do with priority of send- 


the present law, not being placed where they belong? [Ap- 
plause. } 
Mr. DENT. I will state to the gentleman that a great deal 


of criticism has been brought to the attention of the committee 
and the different members of the committee along that line, and 
that the committee has asked many questions of the War De- 
partment upon that subject, but the gentleman must realize that 
nfter all it is a question of administration, and it is almost im- 
possible for Congress, by way of legislation, to control an ad- 
ministrative matter. 

Mr. GOOD. I understand that; but has not the War Depart- 
ment dome something to bring that class of slackers into the 
service, where they belong? 

Mr. DENT. I do not know any more about that than the 
gentleman does, 

Mr. GOOD. The gentleman is in a position where, I think, he 
may know more, 

Another question that I wish to be clear about: As I recall, 
when the first draft measure was before the House here and 
before the committee the fact was disclosed that the War De- 
partment wanted the boys of 18 and 19 called first. Subse- 
quently they changed their view and were willing that the 
boys of 18 should not be dropped out, but they wanted the boys 
of 19 called first. Is that correct? 

Mr. DENT. The gentleman is correct, so far as I recollect, 
to this extent, that the War Department wanted the young 
men from 19 to 25, inclusive. But I do not think there has 
ever been any proposition submitted for the 18-year-old boy 
to be taken, up to this time. 

Mr. GORDON. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. GORDON. The 19 to 25 proposition was presented to 
the committee by the Secretary of War, who testified that it 
was his Intention, if Congress gave him the power, to raise the 
first million men under the draft authorized in the bill from 
men 19 and 20 years of age. Is that true? 

Mr. DENT. I am not absolutely sure as to this. The gentle- 
man from Ohio has a good memory, and my recollection is that 
the original proposition of the War Department, by limiting the 
ages from 19 to 25, stated its intention to take men of the lower 
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ages first in order to raise the draft Army to 500,000 and the 
additional force to 1,000,000 men. 

Mr. PLATT. I want to ask the gentleman if the committee 
has into the ages of the men in the Regular Army 
and the National Guard and the National Army? I am in- 
formed by Army officers that the fighting part of the Regular 
Army, not including the Quartermaster’s Corps, is composed 
almost wholly of men under 20 years of age. There are whole 
companies where there is not a man over 20 years. 

Mr. DENT. We had some information on that subject, but 
it was very indefinite. We were unable to find out exactly 
what it was, although my recollection is that the best informa- 
tion of the War Department was that they were above 21. 

Mr. PLATT. Men have been allowed to enlist in the Army 
who were under 18. It is all nonsense to call men of 18 babies, 
when the Civil War was fought by men almost wholly of 20 
years or under. 

Mr. DENT. Is it not different to take a man of 18 by volun- 
teering rather than take him by force? 5 

Mr. PLATT. Then you take him on his own enthusiasm. He 
may volunteer when he may not wish to be drafted. 

Mr. MONDELL. Did the committee go into the question of 
combing out the men already registered, with the view of get- 
ting more eligibles? My State furnished 55 per cent of all her 
registered 


men in class 1, and they are now with the colors 
55 per cent of all the registered men. There are States of the 
Union where the men in class 1 only amount to 13 per cent of 
the registered men. Why not comb out and reclassify and get 
those slackers that are now registered before we tear these 
boys from their mothers’ arms and send them over? [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. McKENZIE. Now, Mr. Chairman, I simply want to say 
to the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL] in response 
to his question to the chairman of the committee, that we did 
have that matter up in the committee and I bad an amend- 
ment prepared. I questioned the Secretary of War in regard 
to the revocation of these hundreds and thousands of exemp- 
tions, and he said that it would produce chaos. I have no 
doubt it would produce chaos in some of the offices here in 
Washington and other places where these gentleman are. 

Mr. GREGG. If this bill passes, the entire man power, and 
boy power, too, for that matter, will be drafted in the Army. 
What is to become of the Navy and the Marine Corps? 

Mr. DENT. I will say to the gentleman from Texas that 
when Gen. March and the Secretary of War called me into 
conference on this bill I asked what would be the policy as to 
enlistments in the Navy and Marine Corps, stating that while 
I originally favored the volunteer against the conscript system, 
that when Congress adopted the draft system I thought it 
ought to apply to the Army and the Navy and the Marine 
Corps alike, because you can never eradicate from the Ameril- 
can mind the distinction betwen a man that voluntarily fights 
and a man that is forced to fight. And I think there ought 
not to be any distinction. 

The Senate Military Committee took the matter up with the 
Navy Department and the department absolutely refused to 
have the law changed, saying that they were getting along all 
right under the volunteer system and had practically a half 
million men in the Navy now, and it would disrupt and dis- 
organize the system if we changed the law. Admiral Palmer 
so testified before the Senate Military Committee. 

Mr. GREGG. Now, they may need more men later on. Sup- 
pose they want them, where are you going to get them? 

Mr. GORDON. Out of the deferred classes. 

Mr. GREGG. Are you not putting in the power of the War 
Department the right to dictate and control the size of the Navy 
and the Marine Corps? 

Mr. DENT. Of course that would be a matter of agreement 
and coordination between the two departments, which the Sec- 
retary said he thought could be handled without any trouble. 

Mr. GREGG. Could any man be transferred from the Army 
to the Navy without consent of the War Department? 

Mr. DENT. Under this bill? 

Mr. GREGG. Yes. 

Mr. DENT. No; I do not think he could. 

Mr. GREGG. Is not that virtually giving to the War Depart- 
ment the power to control the size of the Navy and Marine 
Corps? i = 

Mr. DENT. That is the effect of it; but, of course, the two 
departments will have an understanding in regard to that. 

Mr. GREGG. Suppose they do have an understanding 

Mr. DENT. They are all under the President. 

Mr. GOOD. In view of the fact that there seems to be some 
misunderstanding as to exactly what the language in the pro- 
posed McKenzie amendment means with relation to the use of 
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the word “draft,” I want to ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee 

Mr. GARD. I desire to ask whether the committee has con- 
sidered, or whether the chairman would now consider, the pro- 
priety of such an amendment as I will read, in lieu of the so- 
called McKenzie amendment: 

That registrants who on the date fixed by the President for regis- 
tration are of the age of 18 years and not over 20 years shall be called 
into such service and at such time as ordered by the President. 

It would seem to me that that might safely include that the 
President might order the training of young men of the ages 
of 18 and 19, and they are called into so-called active military 
service other than in the training camps, to be determined by 
the emergency and the necessity of the occasion, to be evidenced 
by the proclamation of the President, who is the Commander in 
Chief of the Army. 

Mr. DENT. If the McKenzie amendment is rejected the gen- 
tleman’s amendment will be unnecessary. Of course, the Presi- 
dent can do that under the law as proposed by the War Depart- 
ment. He can call boys of 18 and 19 whenever he gets ready, 
after the call of those above that age. 

Mr, GARD. But into such service as the President might 
require. 

Mr. DENT. That means the same thing. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, unless some special question is desired 
to be asked 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. PLATT. Is it not a fact that we enlist men in the Army 
of 18 without the consent of their parents, and that we have 
recruiting officers all over the country who are recruiting boys 
without the consent of their parents, and that advertisements 
appear in the papers bearing the heading “ Volunteer”? In that 
case what is the use of having any sentiment about drafting 
when we are luring them away from home to volunteer? 

Mr. DENT. If the gentleman can not understand the dis- 
tinction between drafting and volunteering I can not inform him. 

Mr. PLATT. The Government simply contracts with infants 
18 years of age. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr, SNYDER. The gentleman does not mean to say that the 
present draft act is not entirely agreeable to the whole country 
to-day, does he? 

Mr. DENT. Ido not see how the gentleman can get any notion 
that I said any such thing. I said that originally I favored the 
volunteer system, but that Congress had adopted the other 
system. 

Mr. SNYDER. I will say to the gentleman that up in my sec- 
tion of the country the draft act is acting splendidly, and we are 
not much disturbed about the 18-year-old feature. 

Mr. DENT. I hope the gentleman will not undertake to put 
into the Recorp anything as quoting me that the draft was a 
failure. I expressed no such opinion. 

Mr. SNYDER. Up in my country we are satisfied with this 
spread of ages between 18 and 45, because we are not much 
disturbed about the 18-year-old boy. The 18-year-old boys 
there are nearly all in the Army now, and I think you will find 
that pretty general throughout the country. 

Mr. DENT. Unless there is some special question, Mr. Chair- 
man, I reserve the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from California [Mr. 
Kann] is recognized, [Applause.] 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I regret exceedingly that I am 
again compelled to be in opposition to the majority of the 
Committee on Milltary Affairs. 

Mr. LUNN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. LUNN. You refer to the majority by number? 

Mr. KAHN. To the majority. 

Mr. LUNN. Not by faith? 

Mr. KAHN. The Chief of Staff, who was before us, made 
this unanswerable statement: “The only way in which Ger- 
many can be whipped is by America going into this thing with 
her whole strength.” [Applause.}] And that is the problem that 
we are called upon to face to-day. Going into this thing with 
all our strength will materially shorten the war and will 
ultimately save the lives of thousands, yes, hundreds of thou- 
sands of 18-year-old boys. [Applause.] 

In matters of this kind I think it wise to defer to the opinion 
of those men who, by reason of their experience and education 
in the military service of the country, are charged with the duty 
of winning this war. I, for one, will not set up my opinion—a 
layman’s opinion—the opinion of a civilian who has not studied 
military tactics—against their opinion. The Secretary of War, 


Gen. March, the Chief of Staff, and the Provost Marshal Gen- 
eral all stated to the committee unequivocally that in order to 
win this war we must take the young men from 18 years and 
those up to 45 years. My own personal predilection was the 


other way. Personally, I wanted to conserve the strength of 
the young men of this country till the final blows were to be 
delivered. I did not think it wise, originally, to take the 18- 
year-old young man. But when I have the opinion of these 
military authorities that they are absolutely necessary for the 
speedy winning of the war, I throw my own personal views into 
the scrap heap and abide by the judgment of these military 
authorities. 

Gen. March stated that the present program contemplates 
the formation of 98 divisions. Eighty of those divisions are 
expected to be on the other side of the Atlantic by the 80th of 
June, 1919. Approximately 4,000,000 men serving in the 
American forces will be “over there” on the western front in 
the next nine months, and the General stated that with that 
force the Americans will be able to break through the German 
lines at any time and at any place that they desire. [Applause.] 
And he stated further that in his opinion it meant the winning 
of the war next year. Therefore I for one am not willing to 
withhold the force that the military authorities ask for at this 
time if it is going to win the war for us in the coming year. 

The chairman of the committee stated several times that the 
Secretary of War would not object to writing into the law a 
general provision to take the 18-year-old boys last. But the 
Secretary of War, every time he made the statement, qualified 
it with the phrase “so far as practicable.” That, of course, 
would have given the authorities in the War Department the 
right to call them if they thought it was necessary. He re- 
peated the limitation time and again, “so far as practicable; " 
and I say for myself that I would have no objection either to 
writing into the law such a provision if that limiting clause, 
“so far as practicable,” can be added to the phraseology. 

Mr. SIMS. As to both 18 and 19? 

Mr. KAHN. Exactly; 18 and 19, “so far as practicable,” 
because that in effect leaves the provision, so far as its purport 
is concerned, the same at it was in the bill when it came to 
us from the War Department. And we have the statement of 
the Secretary of War that so far as it can be done they will 
call the 18-year-old boys last. So far as it can be done, they 
will take those older boys and then take the others last. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Not now. But if some military exigency should 
require the taking of the younger boys first, I for one do not 
propose to tie the hands of the authorities and prevent them 
from using the men in our forces as the military authorities 
think it best to use them, $ 

Mr. RAKER. Now, will my colleague yield for a question 
right there? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. If that is a fact, must not the War Depart- 
ment classify all of these men to start with; in other words, 
the 15,000,000 men? 

Mr. KAHN. They contemplate classifying everybody that 
will be registered under this law. The boys of 18, 19, and 20, 
the men from 32 to 45, all will be classified. That is the 
intention of the War Department. . 


Mr. RAKER. Will my colleague yield for another question? 
Mr. KAHN. Yes. 
Mr. RAKER. Supposing there were 600,000 between 32 and 


45. Suppose they call them out first. Could they not take 
those from 20 to 21 the next month, and those from 19 to 20 the 
next month, and those from 18 to 19 the next month? Could 
they not get them all within three months just the same? 

Mr. KAHN. The Provost Marshal General stated to the com- 
mittee that it would take many more weeks to classify the men 
from 32 to 45 than it would the younger men, because of their 
relationship to the industries of the country and their domestic 
relationships. He said positively, as I recall, that it would take 
some months to finish their classification, whereas the other 
would be much speedier, by reason of the fact that the young 
men had not so many ties. 

Mr. RAKER. Just one other question. 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. Then the question of classification and the time 
must mean the time that it will take the exemption boards to 
dispose of them. 

Mr. KAHN. That is undoubtedly true. The Provost Mar- 
shal General further stated that of course the action of the 
boards must necessarily be unequal in the different States. 
Some of the States get the returns in very rapidly. Other States 
get the returns in quite slowly. So that after all, even under 
this very system, some of the young men will be called from 
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some of the States to go to the cantonments much earlier than 
they will be called from other States, because of those differ - 
ences which you can not prevent and those little inequalities 
that must necessarily arise in trying to put into effect a law 
of this magnitude. 

Now, Gen. March stated frankly to the committee what the 
progrum is with reference to gctting these soldiers to France. 
I read from page 31 of the House hearings: 


Gen, Marcu. The fact of the matter is that in order to carry through 
the 80-division program in ce xp Babee 30, 1919, we will need su 
stantially every man we can obtain elass 1 from 18 to 45 years, in- 
single man—and we must not delude ourselves with the 
idea that the 18 and 19 year men are going to be deferred, if you want 
to put it In that way, for a considerable length of time. If you will 
f° over the figures you will see that we will have to have those men 

n the early spring. anyway, in order to give them the tra and 
get them over in France. 


That is the statement of the Chief of Staff of our Army. 
Is his advice worth listening to? Is he competent? The Presi- 
dent, the Commander in Chief, has confidence in him. He is 
charged with the duty of preparing our forces over here for the 
ultimate victory. Do you propose to put stumbling blocks in 
his way and then still hold him responsible to the country for 
winning this war? 

Mr. FIELDS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. FIELDS. The Chief of Staff, however, did not mean to 
convey the idea by that statement that the man power of the 
Nation would be exhausted by that time. Am I correct? 

Mr. KAHN. The statement of the Chief of Staff speaks for 
itself. He said it is absolutely necessary to get these men over 
there. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a further question? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. s 

Mr. FIELDS. Did not the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Lunn] ask the Chief of Staff, “In other words, when you call 
this class the man power of the Nation will be practically ex- 
hausted” ? And the Chief of Staff laughed at him and said 
“No.” [Applause.] 

Mr. KAHN. Everybody knows that, in the final analysis, if 
everything goes against us, we will have to take the men in 
class 2, we will have to take the men in class 3, we will have 
to take the men in class 4; but we do not want at present to 
shut up our industries. We do not want to take those men in 
industries and occupations necessary for the winning of the 
war unless we have to take them. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
for a question? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The gentleman thinks it is 
all right to let many of the baseball players and theater em- 
ployees and chauffeurs remain in deferred classifications, but to 
shut up the schools and take the schoolboys? 

Mr. KAHN. Oh, the gentleman is offering a gratuitous state- 
ment, which I will refute at the proper time. I have here the 
report of the Commissioner of Education, who said in his an- 
nual report of 1917 that out of 1,000 boys and girls who entered 
the first elementary class in 1906 only 117 of them are left 
at 18 years of age to graduate from the high school, so 
that the percentage of students who go to the high schools is 
comparatively so small that it does not cut a figure in this 
great question involving our country’s well-being and welfare. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield for 
one more question? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Is it not a fact that of the 
boys who graduate from the high schools more than one-half of 
them are 18 years of age? 

Mr. KAHN. I do not know whether they are or not. I think 
I have the figures and will try to insert them at the proper 
time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The amendment in this bill 
provides that the Secretary of War shall designate certain of 
these drafted 18 and 19 year old boys for school. 

Mr. KAHN. I favor 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. If 1 boy in 50 that is 
drafted is sent to school, what will the parents of the others 
say? 

Mr. KAHN. 


clusive—every 


Will the gentleman yield 


I propose to meet this question as one Member 


of Congress by calling to the attention of my constituents that- 


the welfare of my country comes before any individual’s wel- 
fare. [Loud applause.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. War hysteria is not neces- 
sary for the welfare of the country. 

Mr. KAHN, I fear the gentleman from Washington is suf- 
fering from the hysteria. ` 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. No; I am not. 

Mr. KAHN. I will leave that to the House to judge. Now, 
some statements have been made respecting the attitude of 
our cobelligerent nations, Great Britain passed the military 
service act of May 25, 1916, whereby all men, whether married 
nA single, were eligible to military service from 18 years to 

years. 

They found that did not produce the necessary man power 
and therefore they followed it up by the act of April 18, 1918, 
this very year, under which they raised the age to 50 years, 
with the possible extension to 55 years. I get that information 
from the Statesman’s Yearbook of 1918, page 50. 

Some Members say that France has not yet come down to 18 
years. I believe that is quite true. France has called her 19- 
year-old men and they are now serving with the colors, Mr. 
Prudhomme, of the French High Commission, informed me only 
day before yesterday that they contemplate putting their 18- 
year-old men in next November. But the fact remains—the 
lamentable fact remains—that Germany is on French soll. Per- 
haps it would have been well for France if she had used her 
18-year-old boys earlier in order to have driven back the Ger- 
man Invader across the French border. ' 

This country proposes to learn something from the mistakes 
of the cobelligerent nations. We see where they have fallen 
down, and we are trying to shape our legislation so that we 
shall not fall into the errors that they have committed. 

Does anyone doubt, anyone who has studied the war in all 
its bearings, that if England and France at the very beginning 
had called out their entire man power to fight the enemy that this 
war would not have ended long before this? No; they made 
these mistakes of procrastination in calling out their man power, 
which some of the gentlemen on this floor are trying to repeat 
at this time in this country. The allies went at the thing 
piecemeal. They took a million of men, for instance, this six 
months, another million or a million and a half six months later, 
and still another million six months further on. We propose 
to furnish the man power now and finish it up as speedily as 
possible. That is the difference in the programs, [Applause.] 
France now has taken the men from 18 years, beginning this 
fall, and includes those to 48. Italy is taking the men now 
from 18 to 44, practically the same as we contemplate doing by 
our program. 

But what has been Germany's program during all this time? 
It is said that Germany—and I speak not of the central powers, 
but of Germany—Germany has brought 10,000,000 of her men 
to the western front. Did Germany stop at 18? Let me state 
the facts. Liability to military service in Germany in peace 
times begins at 17 and runs up to 45, although service with the 
colors in the field army of Germany in peace times does not 
begin until the young man is 20. But that is in peace times, and 
the service in the field army of Germany lasts until the young 
men is 30. After that he goes into their various reserves. 

Under the war expansion program of Germany, by December, 
1916, the whole of the 1917 class of recruits had been incorpo- 
rated into the army; and by May, 1917, lads were entering the 
army in their seventeenth year. Gen. March stated before the 
committee that among the German prisoners being taken on the 
western front were boys who are scarcely more than 16 
years of age. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER, Is it not a fact that every one of 
the nations the gentleman has mentioned are calling boys of 18, 
but in every case they are called last; they are not called until 
the other men are called ahead of them? 

Mr. KAHN. I believe they did not call a single man below 
20 before this war commenced. They did not go to the later 
ages of 19 and 18 until the war had been on for some time. 
But now they have all come to it. I say it was probably a 
military mistake on their part in having failed to come to the 
lower ages first, because if they had put forward all their man 
power they probably would have avoided many defeats which 
they have suffered. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Is it not the gentleman’s opinion 
that the judgment of the military staff of France is equal to 
that of any other military nation of the world, and that they 
opposed the calling of 18-year-old men, although Germany has 
been at the heart of France for four years? 

Mr. KAHN. There is no man in this House gr in the world 
who gives higher credit or greater honor to the military leaders 
of France than I do. What they have done in this war has chal- 
lenged the admiration of mankind, and all the ages will gladly 
pay honor to the French soldier for his heroic deeds and his 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Will the gentleman yield further? 
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willingness to make stupendous sacrifices in the face of a power- 
ful and a relentless foe; but the French officer has finally come 
to the conclusion that he must call his 18-year-old boys now to 
win this war. And we instead of waiting until the last want to 
raise the necessary forces to win this war and avoid the shedding 
of human blood as speedily as possible by taking as a military 
necessity the boys of 18 and 19 now. [Applause.] 

We are in a great world war. These wars seem to come in 
cycles. The last world war we had was the Napoleonic war, a 
little over a hundred years ago. They come in cycles separated 
by periods of from 100 to 200 years. It is in world wars that the 
great loss of human life is encountered, and we are in the midst 
of probably the greatest of those wars now. Our country has be- 
come involved in it. 

What is to be our part in it? Is it to be the part of a giant 
or are we to play the part of a pigmy in this war? For God's 
sake, let us meet our obligations like men. Let our Nation be a 
giant among the giant nations, and then we will be doing our 
duty as legislators, our duty to our country, our duty to man- 
kind, and our sacred duty to the cause of civilization. That is 
why I am advocating this legislation to-day. [Applause.] 

Mr. OLNEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. OLNEY. Is it not a fact also that in the French and 
Italian war ranks there is no such thing as deferred classifica- 
tion, and that in the English law there is no such thing as de- 
ferred classification except as to agriculture and industry, and 
that is why the allied nations are now compelled to come down 
to the 18-year-old classes? 

Mr. KAHN. I believe my colleague is entirely correct in the 
matter. 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? : 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. The gentleman spoke of the 
English raising the age to 50 years and possibly 55. 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. And also we know that the 
Germans have been using men of that age. Has the gentleman 
any statistics or any way of determining whether a soldier of, 
say, 45.or 50 years of age is equal to a soldier 18 years old on the 
battle field? 

Mr. KAHN. I am glad the gentleman has asked that question. 
There was a difference of opinion as to the ability of older men 
to fight before this world war was entered upon; but the men 
who are charged with the duty of raising troops for the various 
belligerent nations all contend, I believe, that for trench fighting 
the older man is in many ways the equal of the younger man. 
For open fighting, I dare say, the younger man is much more 
serviceable, because the older man can not endure the long, hard 
marches, There is comparatively little marching in the style of 
warfare that is being indulged in in this war. An older man can 
doubtless stay in the trenches and do as well as a younger man. 
But if ever the enemy is routed from the trenches and we have 
an enormous force of young men to keep constantly driving him 
so that he will have to keep retreating, without a chance to en- 
trench himself again, then I say the value of the younger man is 
enormous as compared to the older man. 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr, OLNEY. Mr, Chairman, before the gentleman does that, 
will he permit me to say, further, that I ascertained from the 
Provost Marshal General’s office this morning that in the 
United States there will be available between the ages of 
41 and 45 only 126,000 men considered to be in the soldier class. 

Mr. KAHN. I think the report of the Provost Marshal Gen- 
eral, incorporated in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of August 5, 
will show those figures in detail. 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. As I understand the gen- 
tleman, his contention is that France, Germany, and England 
in waiting to call the 18-year-old boys until the last committed 
n great military mistake. 

Mr. KAHN. Yes; on the part of England and France. 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. When we consider that 


termany is the first military nation of the world, that France 


is a close second, that the English themselves are net in any 
way contemptible, does not the gentleman think that supreme 
sentiments of humanity actuated them in keeping the children 
for the last rather than putting them in at first? 

Mr. KAHN. I object to the word “children.” 
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Mr. CHANDLER of New York. Will we then not be 
charged with being lacking in sentiment if we, before we have 
exhausted the manhood of the country, send the children into 
the trenches right away? N 

Mr. KAHN. I again object to the use of the word “ chil- 
dren.” The trouble probably is that the English and the 
French and also the Italians, who are an emotional people, 
as well as ourselves, have had a considerable sentiment 
against taking the young men. But the more I study the 
question the more I am convinced that war is not a matter of 
sentiment; that it is a practical, a deadly practical proposition. 
In war sentiment is frequently wiped away, and it would seem 
that the nation that wipes sentiment away and looks upon 
war as a practical question is the nation that generally has 
reaped the victory. 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. Has not Germany acted 
upon the principle of wiping out sentiment and being severely 
practical? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes; and to-day she occupies all of Belgium, 
practically. To-day she occupies all of Serbia. To-day she 
occupies all of Montenegro. To-day she occupies a good part 
of northern France. And we, by looking upon this matter 
as a practical one and not as a sentimental question, propose 
to drive Germany back across the Rhine, because we are going 
to deal with her as she has been dealing with the rest of 
humanity in this war heretofore. [Applause.] 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York, Will the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. KAHN. I can not yield further. 

Mr, NOLAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. NOLAN. I would like to ask my colleague if there is 
any sentiment in this country against the boy who volunteers 
at 18 years of age. [Applause.] 

Mr. K . Yes; there is a great deal of sentiment; one 
of commendation. [Applause.] 

Mr. NOLAN. Yes. Is it not a fact there is no military 
reason that prevents him from going to France when he enters 
the Army? N 

Mr. KAHN. Not only does he go at the age of 18 years, but 
on the field of France he has died at 18 years of age. 

Mr. NOLAN. If the gentleman will yield further. Inas- 
much as we have substituted the draft for the volunteer system, 
why can not we substitute it now at 18 years of age as we did 
at 21? 

Mr. KAHN. I want to say to my colleague that I hope the 
day of the volunteer system in this country is a thing of the 
past [applause] and that from now on men will be selected by 
draft to serve their country and will esteem it an honor and a 
privilege to serve it. 

Mr. NOLAN. Are there any statistics about the number of 
men under 21 years of age who have volunteered in the Army 
and Navy? 

Mr. KAHN. I have not the figures, but I know there are a 
great many such boys. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Will the gentleman yield now? 

Mr. KAHN. I will yield to my colleague. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, I am sure we all agree with 
practically all which my colleague has said, but I want to ask 
him one question, in fairness to the record. I want to ask the 
gentleman if he believes that it is a matter of necessity, a mili- 
tary necessity, to take the boys of 18 and 19 at this time, or is 
it a matter of policy of those who advocate it, that it will less 
disturb industrial and commercial interests of the country? 
What is the gentleman’s judgment as to exhaustion of the man 
power of this country? Have not we got sufficient men 

Mr. KAHN. I do not think that we at this time, with a due 
regard to the welfare of the country, can go into the deferred 
classification, and I take the statement at its full face value 
made by the Chief of Staff of this country, he being the leader 
of the military forces in this country, saying that in his opinion 
it is an absolute necessity at this time. 

Mr. HUSTED. Will the gehtleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. I will. 

Mr. HUSTED. I would like to ask the gentleman if it is 
not the present judgment of the military authorities of our co- 
belligerents that young men of 18 and 19 years of age have got 
to be taken in order to win the war? 

Mr, KAHN. I imagine they would not be taking them if 
they did not think so. 

Mr. HUSTED. I would like to ask the gentleman, that being 


the case, if it is not more sensible for us to follow their pres- 
ent judgment than what their judgment of two or three years 
ago was? 
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Mr. KAHN. I will tell the gentleman from New York frankly 
that I believe that it will bring the war to a very much earlier 
conclusion and will save hundreds of thousands of young men 
of 18 years of age who would otherwise have to be called 
subsequent to the enactment and enforcement of this law. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. I will 

Mr, COOPER of Ohio. Is it not a fact that there are many 
thousands of these babies, or children, as the gentleman from 
New York calls them, who are now fighting on the firing line 
in France and doing fine work? 

Mr. KAHN. There is no question about it. As my colleague 
from California pointed out, they have been allowed to go in 
by volunteering at 18 years of age, and I want to say that in 
the Navy of the United States volunteering at 18 years of age 
has been allowed since 1837. 

Mr. GORDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. GORDON, Does the gentleman agree with Gen. March 
that men of 26 are better soldiers than men of 21? He testified 
to that before our committee. 

Mr. KAHN. He made that statement some months ago. 

Mr. GORDON. Yes. 

Mr. KAHN. Yes; I think, if my colleague on the committee 
will allow me, that if we could get an army of 5,000,000 of 26- 
years-old men and put them at the western front to beat the 
Germans it would be the greatest army that the world ever saw, 
but we can not get them all at 26 years of age. [Applause.] 

Mr. GORDON. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. GORDON. This bill as originally introduced would put 
into the military service, including those now in, 24,000,000 of 
men. Is that correct? 

Mr. KAHN. I do not remember the exact figures. 

Mr. GORDON. Those figures are shown by the report. Now, 
assuming that is correct, does the gentleman claim we have 
exhausted our man power and that in order to get four or five 
millions we have got to go to the boys? [Applause.] 

Mr. KAHN, Of course it is impossible to gauge the value of 
every individual as a soldier. I have often stated you can 
take one man who is 30 years of age who will be of no more 
value as a soldier than a man of 60 years of age, while you 
ean take a man 60 years of age who will be as young as a man 
30 years of age. Every individual has got to be classified 
according to his individual ability and stamina. The defects 
and the capabilities of the individual must be determined by 
properly appointed boards, and when those boards make their 
returns I take it that so far as all practical purposes are 
served their action ought to be binding upon the Members of 
this House at any rate. 

Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes, 

Mr, GOOD. Considerable has been said here by the gentle- 
man from California with regard to these boys who are 18 

, years being now in the service. The gentleman from New 
York said awhile ago that all boys up his way were in the 
service 

Mr. SNYDER. No; I did not say that, I said practically all 
of them. 

Mr. GOOD. I see in reporting out this bill the statement of 
the War Department is to the effect that only 10,430 have en- 
listed during the past nine months who were under 19 at that 
time, and that there were only 36,540 in all the service under 19 
years of age. What is the use of talking about that number 
in an army of over 3,000,000 of men? 

Mr. KAHN. I did not yield to the gentleman for a speech; 
I yielded for a question, and I will answer it. 

The number of enlistments in the Army of the boys of 18 was 
probably materially cut down after the classification law was 
agreed upon. They also had the privilege of volunteering in 
the Navy, and we have over 200,000 young men, as I understand 
it, noy in the reserve of the Navy not doing any actual duty 
at all. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Will the 
farnia yield? 

Mr. KAHN. I would like to get through. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I know the gentleman wants to 
be correct. I am reading now from page 8 of the report, on which 
the statement is made that in the service of the United States, 
in the Army, the Navy, and the Marine Corps, there are 36,549 
boys under 19 years of age, and that 10,430 of them enlisted 
sinee the 1st day of January, 1918. 

Mr. FLOOD, They all came from the district of the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. CHANDLER]. 

Mr. SNYDER. Not all, but a good many of them. 


gentleman from Cali- 


Mr. KAHN. As far as I am concerned, I have been informed, 
without looking up the figures, that there are a great many of 
the young men who did enlist at 18 years of age both in the 
Army and in the Navy. And we all know that many of them 
are now at the front. We know that they were entitled to enlist 
under the laws of this country. I am told—how true it is I do 
not know—that even some of the boys who are less than 18 
swore that they were 18 in order to get into the service of the 
country. But I do not suppose that the latter class would make 
any considerable number. 5 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. x 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I notice in section 2 the bill 
does not include agriculture as one of the industries for which 
a deferred classification shall be given. Did the committee 
take into account the effect that taking the 18-year-old boys 
from the farms would have on the production of food in the 
United States? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. What information did they 
secure? 

Mr. KAHN, It was the opinion of the Provost Marshal Gen- 
eral that it would be better to change the law as it is proposed 
to be changed by the bill rather than to leave the old language 
stand, because it gave rise to so many controversies. He held 
that the new language would be a decided improvement because 
it includes agriculture with every other industry and occupa- 
tion. 

Mr, CAMPBELL of Kansas. But it does state the indus- 
tries that are essential for the prosecution of the war. 

Mr. KAHN. Exactly. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. And is not agriculture as essen- 
tial for the prosecution of the war as any other industry? 

Mr. KAHN. Agriculture has been construed by the depart- 
ment, as I understand it, as being one of those important indus- 
tries necessary to the winning of the war. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. There are no farm hands left 
upon the farms aside from the boys below 21 years. After they 
became 21 years of age they go to the cities and into other 
occupations, so that nobody will be left if some provision is not 
made for keeping young men at home on the farms. 

Mr. KAHN. 1 will say to my friend from Kansas that, speak- 
ing for myself alone and not voicing the sentiment of any other 
individual, I do not believe that this country is yet on a sacrifi- 
cial basis. I do not think we have begun to know in this country 
the meaning of the words “making sacrifices” as we will 
know it. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 
our Army and our allies. 

Mr. KAHN. Exactly so. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 
that. 

Mr. KAHN. I had a letter from England, from an American 
officer, only three or four weeks ago, in which he said he wished 
we could see what the English women are doing in England. 
They are acting as farmers; they are going to the fields; they 
are going into the workshops. They are doing the work that 
strong, bearded men have been accustomed to do. They are 
doing it gladly, uncomplainingly, in order that the English people 
and the English soldiers may still be fed during these terrible— 
unutterably terrible—days of trial. 

Mr, KINKAID. Will the gentleman yield for one question? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. KINKAID. Inasmuch as the Government Employment 
Agency for the employment of farm labor fell short this year 
of one-third of the amount of farm labor required, I wish to 
ask the gentleman from California whether this bill when en- 
acted will allow the War Department more latitude in making 
provision for necessary farm labor than the present law? 

Mr. KAHN. I imagine that the question of feeding the Nation 
and feeding the armies of this country is one of vital impor- 
tance, and I feel confident that the various boards charged with 
the necessity of making the regulations that will supply the 
people and the armies with food will do their ful! duty under 
the law and for the best interests of the people. 

But I want to go ahead if I can—— 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Will the gentleman yield for one 
question? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. He has referred to the part Eng- 
land had played in this war. We expect to raise, as I under- 
Stand it, 5,000,000 men by the action of this draft. How can 
we explain the situation when England raised an army of 
6,000,000 men, a country with one-half of our population, before 
she took a boy 18 years of age? Is it not an indictment of the 
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courage of the men of America when, with a population twice 
that of England, we have to take those boys in order to make up 

an army of 5,000,000 when England raised an army of 6,000,000 

men without taking a single boy? 

Mr. KAHN, The war is four years old to England; the war 
is four years old to France. We p that the war shall not 
get older than next year, if we can help it. [Applause.] 

And that is the answer to the gentleman from Nebraska. 
We propose now by this very legislation to furnish the man 
power to end the horrible struggle that is going on on the other 
side of the Atlantic, while the gentleman’s proposition is to 
continue it indefinitely. 

Mr. STERLING of Pennsylyania. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. STERLING of Pennsylvania. I have listened to the 
gentleman from California, and I know him to be 
of valuable information. When the gentleman stated that the 
Chief of Staff said that 4,000,000 men—American soldiers— 
would break through the German line on the western front at 
will, did the Chief of Staff say that they necessarily have to be 
boys? Can not men go through that line? 

Mr. KAHN. The Chief of Staff does not propose to take all 
boys. There are already or there will soon be on that western 
front 3,000,000 men between 21 and 31 years of age. 

Mr. STERLING of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield 
farther? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. STERLING of Pennsylvania. And if it is the decision 
of this country to settle this war in two years, what is the ob- 
jection to settling it with the manhood of the Nation? 

Mr. KAHN. Iam a civilian and not a military authority, as 

I have said repeatedly on this floor. I can not answer those 
questions; but I am willing to defer my judgment to that of 
-the men whose duty it is to draw the military plans for this 
country and let them lead the Nation to victory rather than 
assent to let any Member of the House lead it to possible de- 
feat and disaster. [Applause.] 

Mr. STERLING of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman again yield? 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield, and to whom? 
Mr. KAHN. I will yield to my colleague from California. 
Mr, NOLAN. Is it not a fact that for the first two years of 

the war France and England, our allies to-day, depended 
largely upon this country for their food supplies and muni- 
tions, which consequently released a great number of their 
people to go to the front line of the trenches? 

Mr. KAHN. That is very true. 

Mr. STERLING of Pennsylvania. 
further? 

Mr. KAHN. I regret I can not yield further at present. I 
can not use all the time allotted to my side. I want to go on 
a little and later on I will try to yield again. 

Mr. STERLING of Pennsylvania. Will not the gentleman 
yield again? 

Mr. KAHN. I am trying to finish this speech. Later on I 
may be able to do it. 

I find that Japan takes her boys from 17 to 40 into her army, 
and then after that they go into the reserves, to still further 
defend their country, if need be. Belgium—little Belgium, 
which has fought so valiantly in this struggle—took her man 
power from 18 to 40. 

But these are present-day conditions. I took occasion to look 
up world history somewhat to see what had been done by the 
military powers of the past. I find that in Grecian history, 
Greek youths became subject to military authority and did 
fight for and serve their country from 18 to 60. From 18 to 40 
Greek warriors were subject to serve anywhere. From 40 to 60 
they were subject only to repel invasion. You all know the 
statement of the Grecian mother who handed her son his shield 
and spear upon the day he went into the military service. She 
said to her son, Come back with your shield, or on it.“ That 
was. the way and the spirit in which little Greece preserved 
Caucasian civilization against the hordes of Asia in the early 
days of recorded history of the human race. 

I will not take the time to go into the various nationalities 
and the various civilizations, all of them more or less warlike, 
down to our own day, but I wish simply to say this: That in 
the days of the Republic the famous Roman legions that con- 
quered the known world were made up of men from 17 to 40 
years of age. They helped to give the world the largest meas- 
ure of civilization up to their period that mankind had ever 
known—these “ children,” as some Members have chosen in this 
debate to call 18-year-old soldiers gn this floor to-day. 
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I found that in Ancient Persia in the time of Cambyses the 
male population was divided into classes designated as chil- 
dren, youths, men, and old men. Each lad of 10 began his 
military career by entering class 1 and remained therein until he 
was 20, when he entered the class of youths. There he contin- 
ued until he was 30 when he went into the men's class. At 40 
he was admitted to the class of old men and served therein till 
he was 55, when he was entirely freed from military duty. 

Among the Jews every man over 20 years of age, with cer- 
tain stated exceptions, was a warrior. At the time of the 
flight from Egypt each of the 12 tribes furnished a corps of 
an average of 50,000 men. From this corps, in times of war, 
the needed number of recruits was selected by lot. It was 
a draft pure and simple. 

In Egyptian history I found that the father of Sesostris, at 
the time of the latter’s birth, selected all the boys born in 
Egypt on the same day and made of them a military school 
out of which later grew Sesostris’s confidential bodyguard. 
Many of his generals were among the number of these boys. 

And so I could multiply the instances where those civiliza- 
tions, which thrived and flourished many centuries ago, did 
not hesitate to employ their youths whenever they embarked 
upon offensive or defensive warfare. 

It has been repeatedly stated upon this floor that if you 
take the 18-year-old boys into our Army you deprive them of 
the opportunity of receiving a necessary education. I will 
ask the Clerk of the House to read in my time a letter from 
the Director of the Census of this Government. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
* BUREAU or tus CENSUS, 
Washington, August 16, 1918. 
Hon. JcuLics Kann. 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
My Dran Me. Kann: In compliance with your telephone uest of 
yesterday, I take pleasure in giving below a statement of the per- 
hich the numbers of males a , 19, and 20 years, re- 
reported at the census of 1910 as having attended any kind 
ional institution d the school year 1909-10, formed of 


the total numbers of males of the same races and ages in the popula- 
tion of the United States: 


Percentage which number of males 
educational institutions 
af total number of 
males of same race and age in 


The foregoi 


The et of 
30, 1917, gives (p 7, vol. 2) a statement showin; 
the which the 


ated number enroiled in sch 
the estima 


r 1915 
in each. 

ormed tod total number in the same 
1238 for the age N 18 to 20, inclusive, for 
n 


e 
both sexes and all classes of the popula was 17.13. In calculating 


this percent it was assumed that the age distributions of the popu- 
2 a whole and of all persons attending school were the same as 


Sam. L. ROGERS, 
Director. 

Mr. KAHN. So that, from the testimony of the Director of 
the Census, only about 2 in 10 of the children of this country 
who are 18 years of age continue their education. 

But I have here the report of the Commissioner of Education 
for 1917. His tables show, on pages 4 and 5 in volume 2 
thereof, that of all pupils and students, male and female, in both 
private and public schools and colleges in 1915 there were 19,- 
990,316 in elementary schools, or 91.03 per cent of the total; in 
the secondary schools there were 1,504,972, or 7.13 per cent of 
the total; in the higher institutions of learning there were only 
403,548, or 1.84 per cent of the total. 

In closing, I want to say again that on page 8 of that report 
the Commissioner of Education says: 


From the above tables it may be estimated that about 117 in every 
1,000 puplis entering the first grade in 1906-7 will graduate from the 
high school in 1918. 


Therefore, about 11.7 per cent of the children, boys and girls, 
who go to the schools of this country finally graduate from the 
high schools at 18 years of age. 

Now, one word in final conclusion. The gentleman from 
Kansas during this debate said in effect that the military 
authorities, under the McKenzie amendment, could call the 
men 20 years old, and a week or a month later they coukl 
call those of the younger ages. If that be the fact—and I as- 


Very truly, yours, 


1918. 
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sume that he, having voted for it, voted for it on that assump- 
tion—where is its improvement over the proposed law submitted 
by the military authorities, who are given absolute discretion in 
the matter? They will not call them until they feel that there 
is necessity to call them under the provision as submitted by 
them to our committee. I am unwilling with my vote to tie 
the hands of the military authorities of this country. I am un- 
willing with my vote to tle the hands of the Commander in Chief 
of the American Army in this matter. I am willing that he 
should take the responsibility which the law imposes on him, 
and therefore I for one shall vote against the amendment pro- 
posed by the gentleman from IIlinois [Mr. McKenzie], and will 
vote for the bill substantially in other respects as reported from 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

I reserve the balance of my time. fApplause.] 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. FIELDS]. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Kentucky is recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 

- the purpose of the bill H. R. 12731, under consideration, is to 
raise the maximum age of the draft to 45 and lower the mini- 
mum age to 18. I voted to report the bill out of the committee 
and shall vote for its passage by the House. 

The officials of the War Department who are charged with 
the prosecution of the war tell us that they must enlarge their 
plens and have more soldiers than was previously recommended, 
The authorities who have charge of the administration of the 
draft law tell us that they must have greater numbers from 
which to draw if they are to furnish to those in direct charge of 
the prosecution of the war the forces for which they have asked 
und which they deem essential to the successful completion of 
the task before us. 

The question as to the number of men needed is strictly a mili- 
tary question which can only be passed upon or decided intelli- 
gently by the military men in charge of the prosecution of the 
war, and when they reach a decision and make a recommenda- 
tion as to the number of men needed their decision must be 
respected and their recommendation accepted if we expect to win 
the war, and we must win it or suffer greater hardships in the 
future than the prosecution and effects of any war could place 
upon us, regardless of its magnitude or hardships. 

Mr. Chairman, in my opinion this is the last great struggle be- 
tween democracy and autocracy, between free peoples and the 
rulers of oppressed peoples, between freemen and slaves, so to 
speak, and that being the case there is but one conclusion that 
we can reach. which is, that democracy must win and win de- 
cisively or submit to autocratic rule and the “iron heel” of 
oppression throughout the world, and rather than submit to such 
rule we had better all be dead. But we shall not fail; we shall 
not bow in humble submission to autocratic rule, but by the 
strength of our mighty resources, our enormous man power, our 
skill, our courage, and the justice of our cause, we will win and 
win gloriously. [Applause.] 

I am one of those, however, who believe that hysteria in the 
prosecution of the war and unnecessary waste in our prepara- 
tion should be avoided as far as possible, for we know not how 
long the struggle will continue, and, besides, the Nation must 
live after it is ended; hence, the necessity of exercising our best 
judgment and conserving, where to do so will not impede the 
progress of the war, our resources, our energies, for the bur- 
dens of future responsibilities. Please do not understand me to 
advocate economy to the extent of impairing efficiency or even 
taking a chance in that direction, for nothing is farther from 
my thoughts. We must first look to and see dre the greatest effi- 
ciency that we can produce, but in doing so we should not in- 
dulge in wanton or extravagant waste. 

By advocating such economy as should be practiced in any 
or all great enterprises I do not mean to convey the idea that 
our resources or our man power is becoming depleted, for such 
is not the case. There is no cause for alarm that either the man 
power or the military resources of the Nation are about ex- 
hausted. The Chief of Staff has stated that that is not the case, 
us every man well knows that it is not the case. 

Now, to the bill in its details and the issues that are involved. 
The differences between the majority and the minority of the 
committee are found in a single proposition, and that single 
proposition is this: Shall the call of the 19 and 18 year classes of 
registrants be deferred until the older men of class 1 are called, 
or shall the 19 and 18 year classes be called at the same time, or 
probably before the older classes are called? That is the only 
difference that is involved. With regard to the question of 
placing the immature youth of the Nation in the war we find 
ze and in the country four well-defined opinions on that sub- 

ect. 


There is one class who advocate an infant soldiery, who be- 
lieve that the boys of 18 and 19 should be called first. There 
is another class who believe that they should not be called at 
all. There is another class who believe that they should be 
called along with the men, and there is still another class who 
believe that they should be called if necessary, but not until it 
is necessary. I belong to the class last mentioned. The gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Kann] has said that he advocates 
throwing our whole strength into this war. So do I. No man 
on the committee or on the floor of this House believes more 
firmly in that than I do, or will go further in that direction. 
The gentleman says he is unwilling to withhold the forces 
from the military powers of the Nation. I join him in that, 
and there is nothing in the bill before the House, including the 
McKenzie amendment, which was adopted by the committee, 
that withholds one single iota of the force or the man power of 
the Nation from the executive or military authorities of. the 
Government. 

Mr. GORDON. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. FIELDS. Yes. 

Mr. GORDON. As a matter of fact, the amendment prowosed 
by the gentleman from IIlinois [Mr. McKenzie] is designed to 
substitute man power for boy power, is it not? 

Mr. FIELDS. Absolutely so. Under the bill before the House 
the Commander in Chief of the Army can call every man between 
the ages of 18 and 45 within 10 days, or within 1 day if the 
exigencies of the situation should warrant it, or if he deems it 
necessary to do so. We need not deceive ourselves on that propo- 
sition, because the bill gives him that authority. But here is 
one proposition, my friends, to which I want to call the atten- 
tion of the House. You know when the war started last year 
the plan of the General Staff was to call out the boys first. Its 
plan at that time was to register the boys from 19 to 25, and to 
call first the 19 class, then the 20 class, and they stated that 
in-all probability these two classes would supply all the soldiers 
needed ; but Congress said, “ This is a man’s war, and you shall 
not place the burdens of fighting it solely upon the immature 
youths of the Nation.” So they were not permitted to call them 
in the way they had planned. In other words, they were not 
permitted to call children exclusively, or at all, but were em- 
powered to call men. 

Now, the gentleman from California [Mr. Kann] said, if I 
remember correctly, that if the exigencies of the situation made 
it necessary to call the younger men first, of course, then, he 
would agree to it. Well, we are giving the Provost Marshal 
General a great deal of latitude. In fact, if we pass this bill 
without the McKenzie amendment the Provost Marshal General 
may decide before next week that the exigencies of the situa- 
tion demands the calling of the 19 or even the 18 year class 
first. Gentlemen should not become so heated over this propo- 
sition. They should deal with it fairly and squarely. If you 
believe that it is proper to fight this war by putting the boys in 
front of the men, then vote to strike out the McKenzie amend- 
ment. If you believe that the immature youths should not be 
called unless the exigencies of the situation demand it, and 
then not until the men of class 1 have been called, you should 
vote for the McKenzie amendment, for the purpose of the amend- 
ment is to prevent the drafting of the 18 and 19 year classes 
until those above 19 in class 1 have been called. In brief, the 
McKenzie amendment will prevent the calling of the 18 and 19 
year classes first; the bill without the amendment will permit 
the Provost Marshal General to call the younger classes first if 
he elects to do so, and judging from his attitude on this propo- 
sition in the past I have strong suspicions that he will call the 
younger classes first if given the authority to do so. 

We are all agreed on the main proposition, the prosecution of 
the war. We all agree that we must prosecute it to the ut- 
most of our ability, but the question as to whether we shall 
place the burdens of war upon immature youths when it is 
unnecessary to do so is one of grave concern and should receive 
the most earnest thought of every man, and if, after calm con- 
sideration, you believe in putting the boys in front of men, then 
vote, as I have previously said, to strike out the McKenzie 
amendment. If you believe in putting the men in front of the 
boys, vote for the McKenzie amendment, and then there will be 
no chance for any speculation or misunderstanding. You will 
know exactly what you are doing. As I said a moment ago, the 
man power of the Nation is not exhausted or hardly touched; 
many men are exempted to-day who owe more to their Govern- 
ment than do boys of 18 and 19. Thousands of men are en- 
joying the protection of deferred classification who could well 
be spared to the military service. Every man who has studied 
the question knows that is true. 

We must deal with this proposition sensibly and fairly and 
in an unbiased and unprejudiced way. We must support the in- 
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dustries essential to the maintenance of the Government. We 
must have munitions, we must have clothing for our soldiers and 
our civilian population, and we must have food for all and an 
ample supply of it for our soldiers especially. 

There are, however, many manufacturing interests in the 
United States that are asking deferred classifications for their 
men who are not contributing either directly or indirectly to 
those supplies. Shall we defer the men in those institutions 
while the boys alone do the fighting or shall the men of the 
Nation assume their part of the responsibility? 

Oh, the gentleman from California [Mr. Kann] said.“ We do 
not want to disturb industry.” But I will say to the gentleman 
that one of the greatest industries of this country is the produc- 
tion of food, and the boys of 18 and 19 are most valuable on the 
farm, but they are not given deferred classification as a rule 
because they are not considered essential to the farm by the men 
who have written these classifications. Yet the factories of vari- 
ous kinds, and even banking institutions and commercial instil- 
tutions of one kind and another, have asked for and secured de- 
ferred classification for men who ought to be on the battle line 
to-day. There is a great, united effort in this country, and has 
been from the time this war started, to put the boys of the coun- 
try into the front ranks, 

One of the publicity agents of these organizations went so far 
last winter as to say editorially—and I give him credit for 
frankness—that “there are boys enough of the 18, 19, and 20 
year classes to supply all the soldiers that we need or can main- 
tain on the western battle front, and by drafting those classes 
into the service we can release the men to the industries.” I 
am to such warfare as that. If such a plan was carried 
out it would, of course, increase the man power of the factories, 
enlarge their output, and enable them to wax still richer on 
war profits; but I am opposed to drafting the boys for the pur- 
pose of enabling some men to get rich. Now, if it becomes neces- 
sary for the boys of 18 or even younger to go we will all make 
the sacrifice, regardless of how painful it may be; but by the 
eternals, I am unwilling to subject the boys of 18 or 19 to the 
burdens of war while men are being deferred for industries 
which are not essential to the war. 

Mr. Chairman, I desire.to digress from the main thought at 
this point to say for the information of any who might seek to 
ascribe to me selfish motives because of my opposition to the 
drafting ef the boys of the 18 and 19 year classes until it be- 
comes necessary to do so, that I have no personal interest in the 
matter. I have no son or no relative between the ages of 18 
and 20 or who Is nearing the age of 18 who would be protected 
by the McKenzie amendment. My two oldest sons, who are 24 
and 22, respectively, are both in the military service, having 
Jong since volunteered. My third son has passed his twentieth 
birthday, is almost 21, and is, therefore, above the age to which 
the McKenzie amendment applies, and I will say in passing that 
he has asked my permission to volunteer as soon as he completes 
hiz course in school, which will be within the next few days, and 
1 have consented for him to do so. My fourth son is only 14, 
and we all hope that the war will end within less than four 
years. I therefore have no personal interest whatever in the 
matter. My only interest in it is my interest in humanity, my 
interest in the weak as against the strong, in the right as against 
the wrong. 

So let us accept the right and protect the weak by passing this 


pill with the MeKenzie amendment, which makes it impossible | *°¢ 


to put the boys in front of the men, or to be more explicit, it 
will prevent the calling of boys until they are actually needed. 
That is all there is to it. It does not make it impossible for 
the War Department to call the boys, and it does not defer their 
eall one single day when they are needed, but it does make it 
impossible to call them before the men in class 1 are called. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FIELDS. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman from California [Mr. Kann] 
repeatedly objected to boys 18 years of age being called children. 
1 want to ask the gentleman from Kentucky if it is not a tact 
that they are children simply because the law of our land so 
designates them? 

Mr. FIELDS. The law of the land designates them as chil- 
dren simply because they are children. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The law calls them infants. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. If these boys are children, why does 
our Government allow them to enlist? And there are thousands 
of them over there fighting to-day. 

Mr. FIELDS. That is true; and I will say to the gentleman 
that I was not in favor of that. I have advocated the most 
vigorous prosecution of the war of which we are capable, but I 
have believed, and now believe, that we could prosecute it more 
vigorously with an army of men than with an army of unde- 
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veloped boys. By that statement I cast no reflection upon the 
brave and patriotic lads who have volunteered. They are doing 
splendidly; but if they were fully developed they would do 
better and be more able to endure the strain to which they are 
subjected, 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FIELDS. I will. 

Mr. TILSON. I know the gentleman wishes to be fair, because 
he is one of the fairest men on the committee. He says the 
object of the amendment is to prevent the sending of boys ahead 
of the men. Now, suppose we assume that the President and 
his advisers are all bad and want to do the worst thing they can, 
can not they call out the men to-day and the boys to-morrow— 
as the gentleman says, get them all into camp and then send 
the boys to France and leave the men in the camp. Could not 
they do that? 

Mr. FIELDS. Yes; but does the gentleman think they would 
do that? Of course he does not. 

Mr. TILSON. How does the amendment prevent their doing 
that very thing? 

Mr. FIELDS. The amendment would not prevent such action, 
and does not need to. for the honor and decency of the Presi- 
dent and the Provost Marshal General is a guaranty against it. 
I am not assuming that the President and the Provost Marshal 
General are bad and the gentleman knows it, and I cast no 
reflection upon them. The gentleman knows that I have sup- 
ported the War Department and the President as strongly as 
any other man on the committee. 

But, I said, to use the language of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, suppose that in the mind of the Provost Marshal Gen- 
eral some conditidn should arise which in his opinion justified 
the calling of the boys first, the bill without the McKenzie 
amendment would permit him to do it and with the McKenzie 
amendment it would not, and I will say in this connection that 
I see no reason for hanging the whole question as to whether 
the boys shall go first or last upon the discretion of the Provost 
Marshal General, who we know has always favored the draft- 
ing of the boys first. In his natural frame of mind it would be 
extremely easy for him to decide that the boys should go first, 
for you know it is easy for a man to believe that which he 
wants to believe. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FIELDS. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. In regard to the McKenzie 
amendment, did the gentleman hear the question asked by the 
gentleman from Minnesota as to the effect of the last provision 
in the McKenzie amendment— 

All istrants of th 20 an t 
the AE fe ENAERE ancl be TAIA price. to those Jn the 
classes hereby created— 

The contention was ‘that the 18 and 19 year old boys should 
not be called until all the classification of the past draft had 
been exhausted? 

Mr. FIELDS. It means that until class 1 shall have been 

exhausted. I am frank to say that I think class 2 should be 
materially invaded. I think that too many have been placed in 
class 2 in certain sections because of their connection with in- 
dustry. We hardly know what class 2 means in the agricul- 
tural or rural sections. We have no class 2 men of any con- 
uence. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I agree with the gentleman. 
If an amendment should be offered to the bill on page 2 chang- 
ing the figures “18” to “20” the draft would apply to men be- 
tween 20 and 45, and the McKenzie amendment with its pos- 
sibilities of creating this confusion would be eliminated from 
the bill. 

Mr. FIELDS. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Leaving the people of the 
United States to thoroughly understand the draft provision and 
know that the eligibles would be from 20 to 45, 

Mr. FIELDS. The adoption of such an amendment would 
eliminate the McKenzie amendment by excluding from the 
draft the classes to which it applies. 

Mr. RAKER, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FIELDS. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. Can not every man be taken under the Me- 
Kenzie amendment within, say, a week if it became necessary? 

Mr. FIELDS. Absolutely so. 

Mr. RAKER. By deferring the classification of 18 and 19, 
ean there be any reason given why it would retard the War 
Department in any way if the McKenzie amendment was written 
into the law requiring the elder men to be taken first? 

Mr. FIELDS. A statement could not be correctly made that 
it would impede the progress of the War. Department or weaken 
the man power of the Military Establishment, because every 
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man knows, as the Chief of Staff testified before the committee, 
that men are better for the service than the boys. He stated 
specifically that men of 26 are even better than men of 21. 

Mr. REAVIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FIELDS, I will. 

Mr. REAVIS. The McKenzie amendment contains no limita- 
tion on the authority of the War Department to utilize the man 
power between 18 years and 45 years. 

Mr. FIELDS. None whatever. 

Nr. REAVIS. They could take them as well with the Me- 
Kenzie amendment in as without it; that is, they are authorized 
by the McKenzie amendment in this bill to take the man power 
between those ages just as completely as they would be if the 
McKenzie amendment was not in it. 

Mr. FIELDS. They could call every man from 20 years and 
up to-day and the balance of them to-morrow. 

Mr. REAVIS. There is no limitation in the McKenzie amend- 
ment on the utilization of the man power between 18 years and 
45 years, ö 

Mr. FIELDS. There is none. 

Mr. REAVIS. The practical operation of that amendment 
would be if the demands of the country and the department 
could be satisfied by the utilization of those between 20 and 45 
before using the 18, the boys would remain at home. 

Mr. FIELDS. That is correct. 

í Mr. REAVIS. If the demands are not so satisfied, the country 

can utilize them below the age of 20. 

Mr. FIELDS. Yes; and to state it another way, if we are not 
to utilize all the man power at once, under the McKenzie amend- 
ment we will utilize the older men first and keep the young men 
at home; but if necessary to use all at once they can all be 
called. 

Mr. REAVIS. The McKenzie amendment places no limit on 
that. 

Mr. FIELDS. No. 

Mr. FOCHT. I would like to ask the gentleman’s judgment 
on this one question. 

Of the 3,000,000 that are proposed to be taken from the 
grammar schools and the high schools of the country, has the 
gentleman any information as to how many of that number 
eould be made up out of the foreigners who are here living in 
our midst and out of the slackers who are in our midst instead 
of taking these boys of tender age? Does the gentleman know 
how many might be taken from that class that it is admitted are 
here, and why should they not be taken before the boys? 

Mr. FIELDS. I have not the figures at hand. 

Mr. FOCHT. Does the gentleman think there would be 
enough or half enough, 

Mr. FIELDS. I would not want to express an opinion on that 
because I do not like to express an opinion without informa- 
tion. 

Mr, FOCHT. Then the gentleman has not the information. 

Mr. FIELDS. No. I have not. I have read the data in a 
general way, but I do not recall the numbers given. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, in connection with the 
question just asked by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Focut], admitting that there are a number of foreigners and 
slackers, does not the gentleman believe they should be taken be- 
fore we go into the boy class? 

Mr, FIELDS. I think that the slackers should be taken, also 
the foreigners who are living here, so far as would not conflict 
with our treaties. We of course can not afford to violate treaty 
agreements, for to do so might involve us with friendly nations. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from California [Mr. KAHN] 
referred to the fact that Germany to-day occupies a portion of 
the territory of Belgium and France and other European coun- 
tries. That is true, but when Germany invaded those countries 
she did not invade them with her boys in the front ranks. She 
invaded them with her men, for, as has already been shown, she 
had not sent her boys to the front. Therefore, his reference to 
that fact does not strengthen his argument that the MeKenzie 
amendment should be eliminated from this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to refer, as the chairman of the com- 
mittee has, to some criticism that has come from certain quar- 
ters of the country of the House and the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee because this bill was not passed at an earlier date. The 
Committee on Military Affairs has given the War Department 
to understand from the time that the war began that it was 
ready at all times to act in the most expeditious manner upon 
any measure that the department cared to put before it. When 
the committee met after this session of the Congress convened 
we asked the War Department to let us know what they wanted 
and stated that we would give it to them in both matériel and 
men. The chairman of the committee suggested the raising of 
an army of 4,000,000 men. That was not approved by the de- 
partment. We said to them, “ We want to give you every dollar 


and every man that is necessary.” When the appropriation bill 
was before the Senate committee less than 60 or 90 days ago, the 
Senate committee was considering the advisability of adding 
an amendment which, in effect and almost in words, was iden- 
tical with this bill, and the Chief of Staff and the Secretary of 
War appeared before the Senate committee and stated that it 
was not their wish to have it done at that time, that it was not 
necessary. Then Congress prepared to take a brief recess, and 
did recess. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman state what 
date it was that they appeared before the committee? 

Mr. FIELDS. It was during the consideration of the appro- 
priation bill; I do not remember the exact date, but it was only 
a short time ago. 

Mr. RAKER. Some time in July. 

Mr. FIELDS. Yes; or late in June, perhaps. And then Con- 
gress had not more than recessed until this proposition was 
given out to the press of the country, and certain elements in 
the country who like to resort to the lash-and-spur method 
began, through certain papers of the country, to criticize the 
Congress, and especially the Committee on Military Affairs, for 
delay in the proposition: Yet no new developments have pre- 
sented themselves here or elsewhere that demanded more speedy 
action than the committee had heretofore offered to take. Those 
criticisms are unfair and unjust and have been used over the 
country for a purpose which is so manifest that it need not be 
explained to be understood. 

Mr. RAKER, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FIELDS. Les. 

Mr. RAKER. I find from this report that the letter from the 
Provost Marshal General upon the subject of changing the 
draft age was not written until July 27, 1918. I would ask 
the gentleman whether the subject of the amendment of this law 
was presented in any way, shape, or form to the Military Affairs 
Committee or any of the Members that he knows of before the 
Congress commenced to take the three-day recesses about the 
18th of July? ` 

Mr. FIELDS. I had no knowledge of it until I read of it in 
the newspapers, after I had gone to my home in Kentucky to 
spend the recess, or a portion of it, and it is my understanding 
that no member of the committee had knowledge of it. Now, in 
conclusion I wish to say that I have stated the proposition as 
clearly as I am capable of stating it. All there is to the Me- 
Kenzie amendment is that the boys of the Nation can not be put 
in front. I judge that every man will exercise the dictates of 
his own conscience upon the question. Either way it goes, it 
does not go to impede the progress of the War Department or 
affect the prosecution of the war, and I think that no man on 
this floor would vote for or entertain the thought of voting for 
a proposition that would in any way impede the progress of the 
War Department or weaken its hand in the prosecution of the 
war. It is every man’s duty to stand behind the policies of the 
War Department. We may differ upon matters of detail. We 
have the right to express our opinions upon matters of detail. 
The trouble with some men is that they fail to distinguish be- 
tween a policy and a detail incident thereto. The question as to 
whether we shall draft the boys before the men, along with the 
men, or after the men is not a question of policy, it is a question 
of detail, 

Our policy is to raise all the man power chat is necessary to 
prosecute this war, but the question as to what or which class 
shall be called first is only a detail and does not affect the 
policy, and I will say in this connection that while every Mem- 
ber of the Congress and every citizen has expressed his opinion 
on matters of detail it is gratifying to see how unanimously 
both the Congress and the country have supported the war 
policy in its entirety. 

If = may refer briefly to my own eourse, withou violating the 
rules of propriety, I can say that I have supported the entire 
war policy to the utmost of my strength and ability. 

I spoke in suppert of the war resolution when it was under 
discussion in the House, but was called to the bedside of my 
wife, who was dangerously ill, before the vote was taken, and 
for that renson was prevented from voting for it. I have advo- 
cated from the beginning the raising of he largest and most 
effcient army of which we are capable and by the most ex- 
peditious methods at our command. I have voted for the appro- 
priation of every dollar asked for by the War Department for 
the support of the Army and the prosecution of the war. J was 
one of the first members of the committee to advocate giving cto 
the President unlimited power in the exercise of the draft, 
which power was conferred by a provision carried in the last 
appropriation bill. 

The Secretary of War has asked the Congress for many amend- 
ments to the original law of 1917, and I have supported each 
amendment for which he has asked and had charge of their most 
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important amendment (the new quota bill) on the floor of the 
House, and I trust that I may not be classed as immodest if I 
say that the Secretary of War gave expression to his apprecia- 
tion of my support of the department by a letter which he wrote 
to me on June 1, which reads as follows: 


Tun SECRETARY or War, 
Washington, June 1, 1918. 
Ion. WILLIAM J. Eros, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. FieLps: I have just read the record of the debate on 
the Army bill, and am so grateful for the splendid support which the 
committee is giving the department that I want to express my personal 
thanks to you for your part in it. 


„Cordially, yours, 
(Signed) Newton D. BAKER. 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FIELDS. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY. Some one made the statement that the placing 
of these older men would require 100 days for classification. I 
did not get it plainly, but it seems to intimate that the adoption 
of this amendment would consume a good deal of time in 
classifying the older men. What about that? 

Mr. FIELDS. - Well, I might claim that the gentleman’s hair 
is red, but that would not make it red. 

Mr. HARDY. Is there any way by which this amendment 
would delay the enlisting of the number of men desired? 

Mr. FIELDS. There is not, but if there was, why did they 
come in so late? As I have just stated, this bill was about to 
be added as a Senate amendment to the Army appropriation bill 
late in June, and the War Department requested the committee 
not to include it in the bill. 

Mr. HARDY. The question is, Is it true? 

Mr. FIELDS. It is true. The House Committee on Military 
Affairs wanted to raise an Army of 4,000,000 men when we 
considered the appropriation bill. The Senate committee in- 
serted this amendment into the appropriation bill, and the War 
Department opposed both propositions; so if there is delay in 
the calling of these men the War Department, and not the Con- 
gress, is responsible for the delay. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Crisp having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message, in writing, from the 
President was communicated to the House of Representatives by 
Mr. Sharkey, one of his secretaries. 


TEMPORARY INCREASE OF THE MILITARY ESTABLISH MENT. 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN]. 

Mr. MADDEN, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, of course the 
important thing with which we have to deal is to provide the 
means by which the war can be won. If we are going to fight 
the war vigorously we will have to provide the means. If those 
who are responsible for the conduct of the war, namely, the 
President and the Secretary of War and the heads of the Mili- 
tary Establishment, indicate there is only one way by which we 
can be assured of certain early successes then I think we are 
derelict in the performance of our duty if we do not comply 
with their demands. It is infinitely more important that we 
should win the war and win it soon than it is that we should 
quii ble about who should go to fight the battles. 

Mr, RAKER. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. MADDEN. No; I refuse to yield. Every family in the 
United States has already been invaded, and I apprehend that 
every family will be still further invaded on account of the 
obligations that have arisen from the war. Personally I believe 
in universal military training, and the putting of the 18-year- 
old man into this class of drafted men will enable the President 
and the Secretary of War to give them the training which they 
ought to have and need before they are called into active service. 
The time has come when we ought not to have any division of 
sentiment about what should be done. The longer we take to 
win the war the more of our men will die, the more difficulties 
will surround our industrial, agricultural, and economic situa- 
tion here. It is a very serious proposition we have to deal with. 
Nobody regrets more than I do that we are called upon to act on 
this occasion; but we are in the war—we can not get away 
from it—and the American people expect to win it, and they are 
willing to stand behind the Government of the United States in 
any way that is necessary to win it. If we are going to maintain 
American liberty and perpetuate American institutions we have 
got to make every sacrifice that is necessary to make. It is 
infinitely better for us to sacrifice among ourselves voluntarily 
than it is to wait until success crowns the German arms and 


they are permitted to invade American shores and impose bur- 
dens upon us against our will. 

It is far better for us to be willing to meet the situation, and 
meet it cheerfully and meet it immediately and to meet it in 
a way in which it can be met, and the only way in which it can 
be met is by raising an Army sufficiently large and equipping 
that Army with everything it needs, than it is to wait and putter 
along and continue to be uncertain about the outcome. There 
has been a great deal of fault found about the delay in making 
preparation for war. If we had been prepared a year before 
the war began the war would have been over before now; but it 
seemed to be difficult to make those in responsible control of the 
Government to understand the need and importance of early 
vigorous action. But the momentum has begun. We have already 
organized a great force, both in the Army and the Navy. We 
are already beginning to see the equipment move forward with 
which to supply the men on the battle front, and while they are 
there we who are behind the lines owe them an obligation, and 
that is to stand behind them with every facility that it is pos- 
sible to supply. Now, if one of those facilities is additonal man 
power, then that must be supplied. We must all dedicate our- 
selves to the country, to its future, to its freedom. We must give 
everything we have if need be, even to our lives; and I have no 
fear that without restriction the military authorities will 
take these 18-year-old boys and put them at the front without 
proper training. My thought is that they will be taken by the 
military authorities and they will be given at least eight months’ 
military training in American camps. That is equivalent to send- 
ing them to school, and it will be giving them an education 
which they need and ought to have. Every boy in America 
should be given such training. I am as much opposed to war as 
any man, but I love America and I love the freedom which it 
affords, and I am willing to make every and all sacrifices that 
we may maintain that freedom and hand it down to the children 
of our children, so that they, too, may glorify liberty and 
patriotism. We do not want to live in a country less free than 
the country our forefathers lived in, and neither do we want our 
children to do so. We do not want to live under the iron heel 
of oppression of the German Government, and there is only one 
way, in my judgment, to prevent it, and that is for America, in 
company with the allied nations with whom it is associated, to 
win this war; and to win the war means that we must raise an 
Army the weight of which will be greater than the army against 
which it has to go. Germany makes no hesitation about the 
method that it pursues, and we must meet Germany on its own 
ground with instruments and methods equal fo its own, and 
superior, if we expect to win. Win we must. No one wants to 
take the children of America and put them on the battle field. 
Every American, however, believes that there can be no ques- 
tion about our duty and our obligation. Our duty and our obli- 
gation compel us, regardless of whether we will or not, to do 
whatever is necessary to be done; and if those who are charged 
with the responsibility of executing the law, charged with the 
responsibility of commanding the men, say that there is no other 
way to insure success than the way in which they have indi- 
cated, then our duty is clear. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield eight minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. MEEKER]. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Chairman, I base my objection to the 
drafting of men under age on the ground of responsibility and 
rights of citizenship. It does not matter whether a ward of 
the State is in school or out of it. I believe that with the privi- 
leges of citizenship should go the responsibilities and obligations 
of military service, and, incidentally, that is one of the reasons 
why I am against woman suffrage. [Applause.] I think any- 
one who is given the privilege of citizenship should be com- 
pelled to give his life to defend the country, but not until then. 
I am going to vote for the McKenzie amendment. I am in favor 
of universal military training of our boys from 18 to 21 for the 
reason I have given. I am opposed to universal military service 
for our boys from 18 to 21. 

If the men of the United States can not defend the United 
States, then they should turn the United States over to the 
women and the children. [Applause.] 

We started out to make this a man’s war, and I think that 
one of the chief reasons why we are getting such reports from 
the Army on the other side is that we have a man’s army. We 
might have had different reports if more than half of that 
army had been 17 and 18 year old boys. When men become 
citizens they know why they are there, and they know what to 
do. And the military authorities, I think, have been just as 
much surprised at the speed with which our men—not our 
boys—are moving toward Berlin as some of the enemy them- 
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selves. But do not forget that that is an army of men, and it 
is the first men’s army that the world has seen in action. 

Now, the McKenzie amendment does a very specific thing. 
It prevents putting the immature men into the service. We 
men here know that there may be 250,000 or 300,000 boys of 18 
or 19 years of age now in service, That is all well and good; 
but those boys are boys who are practically mature now. But 
if you take by one fell swoop the 18-year-old boys of this coun- 
try you do not get that quality. I have a lad who is 17} years 
old now. He will be in the service long before he is 21. He 
is getting all the military training that I can give him, and has 
had for five years. He has been in command of a machine-gun 
squad for four months, and is an expert with the gun, and he is 
not looking for any swivel-chair place. But that boy is excep- 
tionally well developed physically. He has had a special train- 
ing in military service, and in a year from now will be suffl- 
ciently mature to go in and do his part. But that boy is one out 
of a thousand so far as his opportunities are concerned, and 
he can take care of himself. If you want to keep the American 
Army up to the quality it now has, you do not want to make it 
50 per cent juvenile. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEEKER. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. I have been informed that there are 
between 60,000 and 70,000 boys in the Army now that are be- 
tween 18 and 21. 

Mr. MEEKER. Out of 3,000,000 men. 

Mr. GARNER. I know that it is not less than 200,000, and I 
think it is nearer 500,000 than it is 60,000. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Does the gentleman know the 
division that turned the Prussian Guard to flight last July on 
the western front? 

Mr. MEEKER. No. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I will tell the gentleman that it 
was the Second Division of Marines, and a great part of them 
were no more than 18 or 19 years old. [Applause.] 

Mr. GOOD. In the report of the committee the statement is 
made by the War Department that on January 1 there were 
36,549 boys under 19 years of age in the Navy and Marine Corps 
and Army of the United States. 

Mr. MEEKER. The statement of the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. GARNER], everybody knows, could not be true. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. I said from 18 to 21. You said from 
18 to 19. 

Mr. MEEKER. We are now talking about efficiency; and 
let us not forget, in our sudden fervor here for training these 
boys—and I am for universal training, and have been—that If 
it had not been for some military authorities that have been 


quoted we would have had it a year ago. I do not know why. 


we should suddenly quote somebody who is a year behind on 
military training. 

As to military training, yes; but as to putting these boys, 
from the standpoint of efficiency as well as from the standpoint 
of justice, into this service, I think the McKenzie amendment is 
fair. Of course, we are now in the midst of war. I am not 
going to confess to the enemy that when we have put 3,000,000 
men in uniform our man power is exhausted in this country. 
[Applause.] 

The kind of talk is tommy rot to say that out of 25,000,000 
men we throw up the flag of distress inside of 18 months. The 
man power of the United States has not yet begun to be realized. 
I think our greatest problem now is not in getting more men 
over there. It is in sending the fellows that are there now the 
stuff with which to do the job. [Applause.] If they have the 
munitions and the equipment, they can take care of that army. 
We know that it is production in this country and not man power 
on the field. We have not yet begun to organize. The turn- 
over of labor in this country is more appalling than the shortages 
of men on the other side. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAI The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there ob- 
jection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. DENT. Mr, Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. CLARK]. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, while 
I have listened to this discussion a good many random thoughts 
have been running through my brain. I have heard a number 
of most remarkable arguments submitted, and I have wondered 
whether or not this is really the American Congress. One 
gentleman, and a very eminent gentleman, a Member of this 
Horse, says that he is willing to waive his judgment on ell 


these questions in favor of that of the military authorities of 
the United States. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I am perfectly willing to do that on a 
question which involves purely and strictly military knowledge, 
but when it comes to determining the simple, naked question of 
whether or not the men of the United States should fight the 
battles of this country or whether the boys should do it, I 
respectfully decline to allow any military man to settle the 
question for me as a Representatve in the Congress of the 
United States. [Applause.] 

It has also been intimated here that we ought to accept what 
comes from the War Department in this time of war without 
the dotting of an “i” or the crossing of a “t,” because they 
know and we do not. I decline to subscribe to that doctrine. 
I am not willing as a Member of Congress, representing my 
constituency, to abdicate my functions, in time of peace or in 
time of war, to a lot of swivel-chair soldiers in the War De- 
partment. 

Now, somebody may say, “ Because you oppose anything these 
gentlemen do”—and that is said in the newspapers and else- 
where—“ you are unpatriotic.” And Members of this House 
have even been almost accused of treason because they have 
seen fit to assert their own judgment and not swallow, like a 
young mocking bird swallows the worm, everything that these 
gentlemen are of a mind to poke into their throats. I had 
thought that we had three departments to this Government, 
coordinate departments, of equal integrity, having their dif- 
ferent functions to perform, but it seems that we have not. 

It seems that in time of war we should abdicate and allow 
the military to do the legislating. We have jubilated in the 
public press only recently over the fact that our troops have 
captured German boys 18 years of age, and we have declared to 
the world that this is evidence that the man power of Ger- 
many is exhausted and that they have got to put the children in 
their army. And yet here we are, in the very beginning of 
war, so far as we are concerned, undertaking to say that the 
18, the 19, and the 20 year old boy, who has never had a voice 
in Government, shall be called, and the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. KAHN] indignantly denies that they are children. 
He denies it, but the laws of his country and the Constitution 
which he has sworn to uphold and defend declare that they 
are children. They can not make a contract. They can not 
perform any of the functions of a man under the law. And yet 
we propose to drag them, nolens volens, into the vortex of this 
awful struggle. 

So far as I am concerned, I shall never consent. I said in my 
recent race for renomination in my district—and the people 
applauded it ererywhere—that I would never vote in this House 
to draft a boy under 21 years of age into the Army of the United 
States until I was convinced that the man power of the United 
States had been depleted to that extent that made it necessary, 
and that when that time came I would vote to take them from 
the ages of 15 to 70, if it was necessary in order to win this war. 
[Applause.] And yet any of us who take a position like that 
are liable to be called “ traitors” or stigmatized as “ treason- 
able.” Let me tell you: I have two sons only, one within the 
recent draft age, now out upon the mighty ocean somewhere 
under the flag of his country. I have only one nephew in all 
the world, an only sister’s only son, and he is in the trenches 
in France. [Applause.] I have another son, too old for the 
original draft, with a wife and two babies to support; but if 
the time comes for him to go—and he is now anxious to get 
into it—I shall give him the Godspeed of a father and say, 
“Go!” But I shall not vote to send your 18 or 19 year old boy 
there, and I have none to be affected by this legislation. 

Let us stop and think for a moment. These boys, as I inti- 
mated a moment ago, have never had any voice in the govern- 
ment of this land. They are children; the law declares they 
are children and they are immature. But they say, “ We are 
going to give them an education.” The gentleman from Ii- 
nois who spoke a moment or two ago said, “We are going 
to give them an education.” Yet the hearings show that the 
Chief of Staff stated that he expected the last one of them to 
be in France by June 30 of next year. How much of an edu- 
cation will they get in that time? Hew much will they be 
educated? If you can completely educate a boy within that 
time, then we ought to abolish West Point and we ought to 
abolish Annapolis, and we ought to set up new institutions 
according to this newly developed idea, where you can give 
them complete educations within six or eight months instead 
of in four years, 

Mr. Chairman, what will Germany say if we pass this bill 
at this time? What will the world say? What will everybody 
say? America, the greatest republic that ever existed beneath 
the dome of high heaven, the greatest government that was 
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ever upon the earth, with her 25,000,000 men, with her illimit- 
able resources, right at the threshold of the struggle has come 
to the pitiful necéssity of going to the cradle to get her soldiers 
to fight her battles. [Applause.] 

I yield back the rest of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida yields back 
two minutes. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, how much time have I? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama has con- 
sumed 1 hour and 45 minutes, and the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Kann] has consumed 1 hour and 28 minutes. 

Mr. DENT. I will ask the gentleman from California to con- 
sume some more of his time. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. CHANDLER]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes, 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, 
we all have in the House of Representatives a common desire, 
a supreme determination, and, although we may differ in a 
matter of opinion, we all alm to do and to aceomplish the same 
great thing, to whip the Germans. We differ only as to methods. 

Now, the most awful and stupendous crisis that has ever con- 
fronted our race now confronts us. Everything that freemen 
hold dear and sacred is immediately and dangerously at stake. 
If Germany wins, absolutism and imperialism win, and probably 
for all time; and if America and the allies win, freedom wins, 
and the Declaration of Independence will be the chart of the 
nations for all time, 

Now, there is no question about whipping Germany. Germany 
must be whipped if it takes 20 years to do it, and we want to 
whip her in 20 months or 20 days if possible. We have declared 
war against the Imperial German Government and likewise 
against the Imperial Austrian Government. We have a regis- 
tered man power of 10,000,000 of men. We have a possible man 
power of over 23,000,000 of men. We have a conservatively esti- 
mated national wealth of something like $250,000,000,000; and 
before I, as a Representative from New York—an American 
Representative—will consent that the flag of our Republic shall 
be hauled down in dishonor and disgrace, and before I will 
consent that the brave boys that we are sending to the trenches 
of Europe shall be ordered back in humiliation and in shame, I 
will vote to send every man of the 23,000,000 to the field and cast 
every dollar of the $250,000,000,000 into the scales. [Applause.] 

But, as was suggested by the distinguished representative 
from Missouri [Mr. MEEKER], I want this war, so far as America 
is concerned, to be known as a man’s war and not as a child's 
war. I am perfectly willing that boys of 18 or 17 or 16 should 
defend their country and take the field if the supreme necessities 
of the occasion demand. 

Mr. EMERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. EMERSON. Who is to determine when that necessity 
arises? 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. As far as the action of this 
Congress on this bill is concerned this Congress is to determine 
that and not the General Staff. [Applause.] I might answer 
the gentleman’s question by asking one. Does not the gentle- 
man understand that under the Constitution it is our privilege 
and duty to do that, without allowing the General Staff to do 
anything except to act in an advisory capacity? [Applause.] 

Now, the whole question, it seems to me, is a question of fig- 
ures, of what people have done in this war and what we can do, 
not in imitation of them but as a matter of experience based on 
what they have done. Let us see. As I get it from the Military 
Affairs Committee, doubtless correct, the total man power of this 
Republic between 18 and 45 years is 23,086,500. The man power 
between 18 and 19 is approximately 2,000,000. Subtract 2,000,000 
from 23,000,000 and we have 21,000,000 left. We have already 
called an army of approximately 2,000,000. If you subtract 
the present army from the man power left after the 2,000,000 
boys have been subtracted, you have manhood yet to be combed 
out, to be utilized, of 19,000,000 men with which to raise approxi- 
mately an army of 2,500,000. And if we can not raise 2,500,000 
from the 19,000,000 men, the question arises, Why can we-not 
do it? Is it because of the poor quality of the manhood, or is it 
because of the miserably poor legislation that we propose to enact 
in this Chamber? 

What have other nations done? France, with about 38,000,000 
or 39,000,000 people, has raised an army of over 6,000,000 men 
without calling upon the 18-year-old boys of that country. Have 
they a superior manhood? I deny that it is superior to ours. 
The British Isles, with approximately 45,000,000 people, have 
raised over 6,000,000 men. Is British manhood superior to 


American manhood? They did this before they called upon the 
18-year-old boys. 

My distinguished friend from California [Mr. Kaun], for 
whom I have the greatest respect and an almost inordinate ad- 
miration, stated that Germany, France, and England in sending 
the boys last made a huge military mistake. I submit that my 
friend, who is generally unanswerable in argument and power- 
ful and logical in his statements and deductions, begged the 
question because he had a poor case. I will tell you why those 
countries did it. France is chivalrous, beautiful, brilliant, 
sentimental, poetic, humane, and at the bar of history France 
refused to have it said that she sent boys onto the battle field 
before men were sent. [Applause.] And she sent them only 
after the men had been exhausted and she was, so to speak, 
bled white. So with England. And is it to be stated by the his- 
torian of the future, when this gigantic struggle is discussed, 
that France was so humane and sentimental, that England was 
so humane and sentimental, and that even Germany—atrocious 
Germany—was so sentimental that they refused to employ the 
boy power before the man power was exhausted, and that we 
had not done the same? My friends, I regretted to hear the gentle- 
man say, and he could not have said it in measured terms and 
after reflection, that we were practical and proposed to dis- 
pense with sentiment in this war. I deny that we can do that 
without ourselves abrogating the great purposes for which we 
have entered the struggle. [Applause.] Sentiment is at once 
the cornerstone and the gilded dome of civilization. Destroy 
sentiment and civilization will fall. It was the failure to be 
sentimental and humane that carried Germany into Belgium, 
that destroyed Gothic cathedrals builded in the time of the 
Norman conquest, that raped women, that murdered children, 
that described treaties as scraps of paper, It was lack of senti- 
ment that did these things. I refuse to subscribe to the state- 
ment that we are to cease to be sentimental. Let us win this 
war—we will win it; we are bound to win it; God has decreed 
that we shall win it; justice demands that we shall win it— 
but let us win it with bearded men and not with beardless boys. 
[Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York yields 
back two minutes. 

Mr. KAHN. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Prarr]. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry that my friend and 
colleague from New York [Mr. CHANDLER] made the speech 
that he has just concluded, and I hope he will have the good 
sense to tear it up and vote right on this proposition. The 
State of New York in this House, at least the Republicans from 
that State, and, I think, also the Democrats—I do not like to 
inject politics into this debate—will vote pretty solidly against 
this amendment, in my opinion. Mr. Chairman, I do not like to 
say it, but this proposed amendment to the bill extending the 
draft ages, limiting the power of the President to call the 
younger men, is supported chiefly by Members of this House 
who voted against the war and who voted against the original 
draft act, and it is the last gasp of the obstructors of the war. 
They are the men, at least, who are most volubly supporting this 
amendment. I should think that fact alone ought to be enough 
to make every man who is heart and soul for the war and for 
winning it as speedily as possible vote against it. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, I should like to say—— 

Mr. PLATT. I admit I was a little severe in that state- 
ment 

Mr. McKENZIE. I hope the gentleman will withdraw it. 
I do not propose that the gentleman shall question my sincerity 
in this war. 

Mr. PLATT. I do not. The gentleman from Illinois is as 
patriotic as any man here. I simply deplore the fact that the 
gentleman is in very bad company. I am sorry for it. The 
gentleman's amendment was drawn in good faith, and there is 
undoubtedly a considerable sentiment for it. 

Mr. McKENZIE. And I deny the right of the gentleman to 
speak for his colleagues from New York. New York does not 
send that kind of men. 

Mr. PLATT. The Representatives from New York will speak 
for themselves, and their words and votes will show whether I 
am right. 

Mr. MEEKER. Does the gentleman know any man who 
fought harder for the draft than the gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr, PLATT. I know the gentleman from Missouri supported 
the draft very ably, but I do not know how the gentleman is going 
to vote on this amendment. 

Mr. MEEKER. I am going to vote for this amendment; there- 
fore it ill becomes the gentleman to gauge his standard of patriot- 
ism in that way. 
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Mr. PLATT. The gentleman should not be in the company 
that he is in; that is all I have got to say to him. I do not ques- 
tion his sincerity or his motives. 

Now, what is the use of this sentimentalism? Go and ask any 
veteran of the Civil War, on the Confederate side or the Union 
side, and you will find they will tell you that the Civil War was 
fought by men under 21, the majority of them. I talked with a 
leading veteran up in my district the other day, and told him 
that there was a strong sentiment here in some quarters against 
the drafting of the younger men. He said, That is all nonsense, 
I enlisted when I was 15. I was not 20 when I came home a 
lieutenant.” He is a man well over 70 years old now, hale and 
hearty,-and serving his country well as chairman of the draft 
board of his town. I do not believe boys of 15 ought to be 
allowed to enlist, but we have allowed boys of 16 to enlist in 
the Navy until very recently, with the consent of their parents. 
We consider men of 18 of age for the purpose of enlistment. 
They can and do enlist without consent of their parents. We 
allow the recruiting sergeants to go through the country and 
advertise in the newspapers for volunteers and try to get them 
away from their parents, because the law allows them to enlist 
without the consent of their parents. Why be sentimental? If 
they are old enough and mature enough for the Government to 
contract with them for enlistment they are old enough to be 
drafted if the country needs them—and most of them want to go, 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. PLATT. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON, In the case of the Civil War was it not be- 
cause of dire necessity both in the North and in the South? 

Mr. PLATT. I think not. It was voluntary enlistment. 
Eighteen has for many years been in our military laws as the 
minimum Army and militia enlistment age. e 

Mr. GORDON. In the North they confined the draft to 20 
years of age. They never drafted a man under 20. 

Mr. PLATT. Iam not talking about the draft, but the volun- 
tary enlistment question. That was worse in the Civil War 
than any draft that ever existed, for every boy of 18 was made 
to feel that he was a slacker and a coward if he did not go in. 
The draft is infinitely better than to allow the recruiting officers 
to go around the country and take boys away from their parents 
without their consent and put them in the Army. We can not 
fight the war on sentiment; we have to take men where they 
can be got. We all know that if you try to take men from 32 
to 45 you will not get very many. The younger men leave 
mothers, from whom none of us like to take them, but the older 
men leave mothers and wives and children. 

The purpose of this bill is to raise an army. In my opinion 
we made a mistake in the first place that we did not take the 
ages that were given us in the original draft act drawn by the 
War Department of men between 19 and 25. 
was an amendment offered by the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. MILLER] to the bill as reported from the committee to re- 
store the age limits recommended, and how many Members of 
this House voted for it? 

Mr. GORDON. Six. 

Mr. PLATT, My recollection is that only three voted for it, 
but it may be that there were six. One was the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, Mr. Gardner, who has since lost his life in the 
war; another was the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. MILLER] ; 
and I was the other. If there were six, I do not recall who the 
others were. It was a committee division and not a roll call. 
We made a mistake, in my opinion, in not accepting the provi- 
sion that they gave us then and let the War Department take 
the responsibility, for we could extend the ages later as needed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. And the ages of 19 to 25 
would have produced an entire army. 

Mr. PLATT. Nearly as many as we have got now, judging 
from the figures given in the report accompanying this bill.. We 
could have taken them without having any considerable number 
of deferred classifications. In the other countries they have no 
deferred classification, and they take the married men, too. 
We can do that, if necessary, but I hope it will not be necessary. 
Every consideration for raising a large army and raising it 
quickly is in favor of drafting the younger men, who generally 
have no dependents and are often not yet settled at work. I 
hope the amendment will be defeated. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. HARRISON]. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, it will be con- 
ceded. on all hands that we ought not to hesitate to take the 
necessary steps to insure victory and to reach this result at 
the earliest possible moment. The necessary steps may be 
painful, but defeat by the Hun is a contingency so fearful that, 
whatever sacrifice the American people are called on to make, I 
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feel sure that there is no division of sentiment about making 
the sacrifice. 

I believe it will also be conceded that in a war of this magni- 
tude not only must armies be placed in the field but every 
resource of the Nation must be energized and coordinated. 

To this end we have enacted laws placing in the hands of the 
President the most extraordinary powers over the great indus- 
tries and properties of the country and the welfare and lives 
of its people. He has used those powers with wisdom and pru- 
dence, and to-day the President of this country stands preemi- 
nent over all the great men of the civilized world. 

The best brains of the business world in every line are now 
at work, each in his own line, to produce great results, 

The War Department has been administered by the able Sec- 
retary with the greatest success and ability. The results speak 
for themselves. Out of a helpless condition the country, in 
record-breaking time, has been placed upon an efficient war 
footing. 

A great army of over 3,000,000 men has been armed, equipped, 
and marshaled for the work in hand. 

By the utilization of the great resources of the people of this 
country an army of nearly a million and a half of men has been 
landed in France with the necessary means and supplies to 
maintain it. -- 

Since the participation of the American forces in the great 
battles the Huns haye been driven from the portals of Paris 
and have ceased to be a menace to the channel ports. It has 
about ceased to be a question how far the Hun can carry his 
offensive, and the question now. facing the forces of civilization 
is how to overcome his resistance. 

At this juncture the President comes before Congress with 
a measure designed by the military leaders to enable him to 
deliver speedily the final blow. r 

The plan now contemplates an army of 5,000,000 men, 4,000,000 
of whom, by the Ist of next July, will be in France, with a 
reserve army in this country of 1,000,000. This means an in- 
crease of 2,300,000 to our present forces. 

Of course, such an enlarged military scheme is a greater tax 
upon the resources of the country than it has yet been called 
upon to carry. It requires now, more than at any time hereto- 
fore, men in the army of production. We must seek for our 
Army its necessary man power out of those who have not yet 
been synchronated with its necessary production. 

This, we are told by the President and all those in charge of 
our military operations, can only be done by enlarging the age - 
limits. 

Mr. EMERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. I will. 

Mr. EMERSON. Has the War Department taken a squaro 
position on this McKenzie amendment? 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. The War Department has said 
that it had no objection if it was left clearly and substantially as 
it was in the original bill; that is, that 18-year-old men can be 
put in one class and not be called until the others are exhausted, 
if practicable. That is what the bill authorizes the President 
to do. : 

Mr. EMERSON. Has the President given his view upon it? 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. The Secretary of War and the 
Provost Marshal General and the Chief of Staff came before the 
committee and asked that the bill be passed. I think in view of 
that that he has. 

Mr. EMERSON. Many Members of the House will vote as the 
War Department recommends, believing that it is the executive 
branch of the Government. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. 
the fact when the time comes. 

Mr. RUCKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr, RUCKER. The gentleman may go too far in that, judg- 
ing from what he said a moment ago, because I have knowl- 
edge of the fact that one distinguished officer in the Army came 
before the Senate Military Affairs Committee and testified, and 
then afterwards, because he heard from some other man high 
in authority, suppressed his testimony and it was never pub- 
lished. I am willing to do what the President thinks is neces- 
sary, but I am not willing to do what every man high in military 
authority thinks is necessary. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Does the gentleman think that 
the Cabinet would be represented before the committee with a 
bill that came from the War Department, under the authority 
of the War Department, and the President not be in favor of it? 

Mr. RUCKER. I do not know as I catch the gentleman's 
question, but I do think that it is exceedingly questionable 
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whether the President indorses all or some of the things that 
the War Department stands for. 

Mr. FLOOD. This bill has the indorsement of the Secretary 
of War, who is in the President’s Cabinet. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. The Secretary of War brought 
the bill before the committee of the House as an administration 
bill. I can not understand how it could be said that it does not 
have the indorsement of the President. 

Mr. RUCKER. I do not mean to say that it has not; I merely 
say that the gentleman ought to have some authority for stating 
that it has. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. As to the extension of the age 
above 31 I hear litle or no complaint. It is expected, however, 
te provide only for 600,000 of the 2,300,000 desired. 

Mr. GORDON.. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. GORDON. It will only provide 600,000 if you put them 
in the deferred classes. There are 10,000,000 men. Do you 
claim they can only get 600,000 out of that? 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. I am speaking on the authority 
of men who know something. 

Mr. GORDON. Oh! 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. I am informed by the men who 
have these matters in charge that they can produce only 600,000 
men, and I take that in preference to the statements and views 
or theories of the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. STERLING of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? j : 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. I have only 10 minutes. 

Mr. STERLING of Pennsylvania. I just want to ask one 
question. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. And I have not yet gotten to 
the point. Go ahead. 

Mr. STERLING of Pennsylvania. As I understand the Me- 
Kenzie amendment, it is merely a suggestion by the representa- 
tive body of the Government to the War Department. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. No; it is mandatory. It makes 
it necessary. The original bill contains the original suggestion. 

Mr. STERLING of Pennsylvania. A gentleman speaking in 
favor of the bill and against the McKenzie amendment says 
the War Department could call the men and then the boys into 
the same camp, and send the boys first under the McKenzie 
amendment. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Yes. j 

. Mr. STERLING of Pennsylvania. Then it is merely a sug- 
gestion that the citizenship of this country, through their Rep- 
resentatives, suggests that the man power be raised first. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. The gentleman is mistaken 
about the scope of it. 

Mr. STERLING of Pennsylvania. Is there any doubt about 
that being the wishes and the intent of the citizenship? 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. As to the extension of the 
age above 31, I hear little or no complaint. It is expected, 
however, to produce for the Army only 600,000 men out of the 
2,300,000 that are desired. I believe that it will be more 
beneficial in the production end than in the military end. There 
is no place in this country for the loafer and the nonproducer, 
and I do not care if such a one belongs to the idle rich or to 
the hobo class. He should not be a tax on the productive 
energy of the worker. “Work or fight” is the slogan. A 
slacker who reverses the scriptural rule by working on Sunday 
for double pay and who rests the greater part of the week is 
better fitted for the Army discipline than for a place in indus- 
trial life. I think this rule of work or fight should apply to 
everybody—rich or poor, labor, industrial, or agricultural. 
There should be no exception. 

Useful occupation, as a rule, not as a slacker device, or fight! 
While I am on this point, I was glad to hear the Secretary of 
War say to the committee that he desired to relieve, as far as 
practicable, those who should remain at their industrial posts 
of the embarrassment of, claiming an exemption. Many men 
who should remain at their posts hesitate to claim deferred 
classification. They are forced, if they do, to align themselves 
with those who claim it and who should not. 

No man who is at work along lines which enable him to ren- 
der better service to his country should be embarrassed by claim- 
ing a deferred classification. 

Only 600,000 fighting men are expected out of combing these 
deferred classifications. The extension of the age upward is 
therefore, in my judgment, of far greater service in swelling 
the army of industry and agriculture than in adding to the 
military man power. 

Gen. March, in his testimony before the Senate committee, has 
said that the classes of 18, 19, and 20 year old youths would 


furnish better soldiers than the classes over 31. It will be neces- 
sary, in any event, to raise 1,700,000 men from the classes 
under 21. 

In order to obtain the 600,000 men in the classes over 31 
months must elapse before the 14 classes of about 13,000,000 
e kcn be classified by the local boards with appeals to district 

It is here that the McKenzie amendment is pernicious. 

The whole war program of the President is held up while the 
millions of men in the 32 to 45 classes are being classified. It 
took 15 months to classify the 10,000,000 in the first draft, and 
who can say how long it will take to classify the 13,000,000 in 
the present draft of those over the age of 31? 

The McKenzie amendment does not permit the classes of 18 
and 19 to be called until the classes of 31 to 45 have been ex- 
hausted, and if adopted it must postpone the calling of these 
young men until the classification of the classes 32 to 45 has 
been fully completed. 

In the meantime the glorious opportunity of ending the war in 
1919 may have passed away forever. 

An illiterate but a great general of the Civil War was once 
asked the secret of military success. He replied, “ Getting there 
fustest with mostest men.” 

Time is of the essence of military action, and yet gentlemen 
claim that they are in substance supporting the President’s war 
program when they vote to make it impossible without exposing 
it to the dangers of costly delay. 

The bill as drawn by the War Department provides for the 
classification by ages and places it entirely in the discretion of 
the President to call the classes at such times and in such order 
as he thinks proper. 

Under this discretionary power the Secretary of War has ex- 
plained to the committee that he does not intend to call the 18- 
year-old boys until all the other age classes have been exhausted. 

The result on the 18-year-old class is that they will be the 
large constituent element of the 1,000,000 men army retained in 
this country. 

There are now about 1,500,000 in the camps in this country, 
there are about 300,000 in class 1 not yet called out, there will 
be, according to estimates, 1,100,000 in classes 19 and 20, and 
there will be 600,000 in classes 32 to 45. So that if the 18-year- 
old class is not called out until the other classes have been 
utilized, it really means that the 18-year-old boys will be the 
army reserved in this country. The training they will receive 
will add greatly to their efficiency and to their safety, and when 
called for active service none of them will be any longer 18- 
year-old boys. 

In the meantime thousands of them will be educated at Gov- 
ernment expense in the schools this bill provides for. 

There is nothing anomalous in the youths under 21 being called 
on to fight the battles of their country, 

They are as much, if not more, interested in the free institu- 
tions of this country than older men. It is by virtue of these 
free institutions that an opportunity is held out to ‘them of 
obtaining wealth, power, or any object of their ambition. They 
have more years of expectancy than older men. 

There is nothing strange in finding them fighting for their 
country. 

The young man called to service will find thousands and tens 
of thousands, of young American patriots of his own age already 
on the firing line. Their feats on the battle fields of France 
have already added luster to the glory of American arms, He 
will fight by the side of British, French, and Italian youths, and 
he will fight against the Hun youth, some of whom are yet 
younger in years. 

American history is full of the heroism of American youth. 
Nathan Hale died on the scaffold exclaiming that his only regret 
was that he had but one life to give to his country. He en- 
tered the military service before he attained his majority and 
died a few months thereafter. The Civil War on-both sides was 
fought by its young men. The average age of the Civil War 
soldier was.19. 

The issue therefore is fairly and clearly presented. 

Gen. March has stated that if the bill as formulated by the 
War Department becomes a law he will have an army in France 
by the Ist of next July and bring the war to a glorious and 
speedy conclusion. 

We can take him at his word or we can tie the hands of the 
President so as to hamper the proposed operation of the measure. 

We should reflect that if by the vote we cast we prolong the 
war we may send to the slaughter thousands of the young men 
whom we are seeking to protect. 

For myself I shall place full confidence in the discretion of the 
President and vote for the war program as he has proposed it. 
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The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

By unanimous consent Mr. Harrison of Virginia was granted 
leave to extend his remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. OSBORNE]. 

Mr. OSBORNE. Mr. Chairman, I have no word of criticism 
in word or thought of what may be said on this floor on this sub- 
ject by any Member. This is a most difficult question. I am 
old-fashioned. I have always been accustomed to regard the 
military age in this country as commencing with 18, and in the 
Civil War it ended with 48. That has been the military age as 

far back as my familiarity with national history goes. There- 
fore I can not see the reason for great indignation over the fix- 
ing of 18 years as the minimum at the present time. In fact, 
there seems to be no question upon that point. We fix it in the 
bill at 18 to 45. The only question is as to whether we shall 
leave in the hands of the President, to whom we have entrusted 
the conduct of the war, the question of the order in which these 
men shall be taken. We trust all other military matters to the 
President, and he in turn entrusts them to his military advisers. 
Why should we make a different rule in this case? The military 
advisers believe it wise to conduct the campaign in this way. 
Why should we withhold from the President, as is proposed by 
this amendment, the power to dispose of his great Army as to 
him may seem best? It has been stated here on the floor that 
it is the intention of the President and the Secretary of War to 
put off the use of the 18-year-old men for some time, and I have 
no doubt that that is true. We have voted everything freely, 
and we ought to. We have voted money, we have voted powers 
of the most sweeping character, in order to carry on the war. 
‘Why should we put in an impediment at this time? It is painful 
for all of us to vote to fix the age at which men shall go to war. 
I presume that a great proportion of the Members of the House 
have sons who are affected by this law. As for myself, I have 
four. I am going to vote for this law, which will bring four of 
my sons under its terms. [Applause.] They would not have it 
otherwise, I am proud to say. I believe the emergency is so 
great, the perils to our country so overwhelming, that, so far as 
I am concerned, I am willing not only to vote the man power 
but everything else that we hold dear, and I am unwilling, even 
in appearance, to put an impediment in the way of the President 
and the soldiers to whom we have entrusted the conduct of this 
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war, Therefore I shall vote against the pending amendment, 
[Applause.] 
Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 


man from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL]. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr, Chairman, I shall vote for the McKenzie 
amendment placing the men of the ages of 18 and 19, which it is 
proposed to draft under the bill, in separate classes to be called 
later than the men above 20; but I shall also offer, if I have the 
opportunity, or vote for if offered by some one else, an amend- 
ment eliminating from the draft men of 18 and 19 years of age. 

Our one paramount purpose is to win this war. There is 
nothing that one of us would leave undone if necessary to win 
the war, but after the most careful consideration of the matter 
I am convinced that the drafting and the sending to the 
battle lines of Europe of the boys of 18 and 19 is not necessary 
to the triumph of our cause, fair to the boys, or good for the 
Nation. 

Within 30 days the President has more than once expressed 
himself in a way to make it clearly evident that he doubted the 
wisdom, the advisability, or the necessity. of reducing the draft 
age as it is now proposed to reduce it. Within a like period the 
Secretary of War has expressed himself in like manner, and his 
evidence before the Military Committees of the House and Senate 
within the past few days clearly evidences a doubt on his part 
even 8 of the necessity or of the wisdom of the reduction to the 
age of 18. 

Before the Senate committee the Secretary stated that it was 
with the greatest reluctance that he had agreed to the proposal 
to reduce the draft age to 18. He called attention in-his testi- 
mony before the House committee, as did the President, in a 
recent letter to Secretary Lane, to the harm that would come 
to the country should the education of the youth of the land 
be interfered with and interrupted as would occur if all able- 
bodied boys above 18 were inducted into the service. 

We know that the men connected with the operation of the 
selective draft are and have been from a purely military stand- 
point favorable to the drafting of boys of 18, 19, and 20, and not 
only that, but the immediate use of such troops on the battle 
line as soon as they could be given a preliminary training. 
That was the military plan of a year ago when it was suggested 
by the War Department that the first army of a million men 


should be of men of 19 and 20. Such men are quickly trained. 
They are amenable to discipline; they are recklessly courageous; 
and our Washington military authorities not only want them 
drafted but they want the privilege of using them at once, and 
are therefore opposing the McKenzie amendment, which would 
put them in the last class to be called. 

Neither the President nor the Secretary of War have been in- 
clined to this purely military view, which is based partly on the 
desire for young troops and partly on the desire to take advan- 
tage of the present situation to establish a national system of 
universal military training, beginning with boys of 18. Even 
the gentleman from California [Mr. Kaun] admits he was 
shocked at the idea of drafting boys to fight our battles, but he 
says that he defers to the judgment of the military authorities. 
So do I in purely military matters, but in matters affecting a 
great national policy which appeals to the heart and sentiment 
of all of the people, which involves a question of right and jus- 
tice, I can not wholly surrender my judgment to anyone. I cer- 
tainly shall not surrender my judgment in a matter on which a 


layman is as well qualified to judge as a military man. 


The gentlemen who say they yield their judgment in this 
matter to that of the military authorities mean that they accept 
the statements and figures of the military authorities as to the 
necessity of enrolling boys of 18 and 19 in order to secure the 
2,000,000 men which are now desired. I have gone over all the 
figures presented by the department officials, and, in my opinion, 
they fail utterly to prove their contention. It is true that the 
table on page 7 of the report as to the number of men who 
would be available between the ages of 32 and 45, if accepted as 
entirely accurate, would strengthen the claim for younger men 
in the draft, but that table, in my opinion, is manifestly and 
grotesquely faulty and indefensible. 

The table in question gives the total number of males between 
the ages of 32 and 45 as upward of 10,000,000, and from this 
figure the War Department immediately deduct practically the 
entire estimated number of married men, or about seven and 
three-quarters millions. The figures as given lack only about 
14 per cent of the total number of married men of these ages 
as estimated by the statistician of the Prudential Insurance Co., 
whose letter appears on page 11. 

Not content with having proposed to excuse in advance all of 
the married men without regard to conditions of dependency 
the War Department then estimates 400,000 of these unmarried 
men as the number who would be given deferred classification 
on account of agriculture and other industries. Not content 
with this, the department then estimates that another 200,000 
of them would be given deferred classification for reasons not 
given, and last and finally, according to this estimate of the War 
Department, 300,000 of these men from 31 to 45 will be so craven 
and unpatriotic as to become delinquents, whom the department 
would not have the energy or the intelligence to overtake and 
return to the service. s 

Of course, if we are only to obtain 600,000 men, or 6 per cent 
of the 10,000,000 to. be enrolled between 31 and 45, as the War 
Department estimates, then it will be necessary to draft the 
children in order to get a fighting force; but I am not willing 
to believe that only 6 per cent of these men are fit or willing to 
serve their country, and that 94 per cent of them want to put 
the burden on the boys. Assuming for the sake of argument 
that the propriety of excusing all married men from military 
duty, could not the married men thus excused perform the other 
services for which the War Department is proposing in advance 
to excuse them? 

But this is not the only reservoir of our man power. There 
are still nearly four and a quarter million men who were regis- 
tered under existing drafts; half a million of them are in 
class 2. 

Had as large a number of men in proportion to the population 
been called from all the States as were called from the State 
I have the honor to represent we would have an Army of 
5,000,000 without any further extension of the draft whatever. 
Nearly 55 per cent of our enrolled men in Wyoming were placed 
in class 1, have been called, and are now serving with the colors. 
The average per cent throughout the country was less than 28 
and in some States below 15. Why do the military authorities 
shrink from combing out in the States with the low percentages 
the slackers under the present draft? Why does it reach out its 
hands for the boys while declining to take the men who are 
already within its grasp and recorded on its rolls? 

Mr. Chairman, I repeat, the American people have one para- 
mount purpose, and that is to win this war; and if it were neces- 
sary in order to do it to call on the boys of 18 after utilizing 
the men of more mature age, no one would hesitate, in view of 
the character of the struggle and the absolute necessity of win- 
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ning it. But I. Mr. Chairman, for one, am unwilling to admit 
thet a Nation of nearly 110,000,000 of active, vigorous, forceful 
people has exhausted its man power in raising an Army of 
3,000,000 men and must now call upon the boys to fight its bat- 
tles. If this were true, there would be no more welcome news 
to the Kaiser and his cohorts; and the very fact that we seem 
to be admitting it to be true by lowering our draft age to a 
point below the ages of men called by either France or England 
tends to give nid and comfort to the enemy. 

It proves nothing to say that boys of 16, 17, and 18 enlist volun- 
tarily and make good soldiers. Such volunteers are the more 
mature, the more venturesome, the more self-reliant of their 
age, and, mixed with older men, they make splendid soldiers; 
but it is altogether a different thing to reach out the strong arm 
of the Federal Government and take from every home and every 
fireside the boys of 18 and 19. Napolean said of such troops 
in his day that, while valiant and courageous, their corpses 
strewed-the roadsides and their tortured bodies filled the hos- 
pitals, 

The McKenzie amendment would help, because it would tend 
at least to check the War Department in the sending of these 
beys abroad until at least a majority of the older men had been 
utilized; but if we are to enroll youths of 18 and 19 only to defer 
their induction into the service, what good purpose is there in 
enrolling them at all at this time? They will come in auto- 
matically under the draft a little later. In the meantime they 
can help on the farms and in the industries; they ean continue 
their schooling; they can mature under the natural and healthy 
influences of their homes. 

Why fill hundreds of thousands of homes with anxiety; why 
burden hundreds of thousands of mothers with anguish unneces- 
sarily? We began this war as a man’s war, compelling the 
service of none under voting age. Perhaps it might be well to 
reduce the age one year, but let us not make to the world a con- 
fession not founded on fact, that our man power is exhausted 
and that henceforth we must depend on youths. Let such of the 
youngsters as desire to and are qualified volunteer, but let us 
not compel them to serve in the years of their immaturity unless 
aml until it shall be clearly necessary. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop]. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I take it that we all 
are of one opinion when it comes to the raising of these 2,000,000 
men. We are in favor of raising the 2,000,000 of men provided 
for by this measure, and ten times 2,000,000 if necessary. If 
you will review the hearings before the committee and supple- 
ment these hearings with the speeches which have been made 
against the McKenzie amendment, there is but one deduction 
that follows, and that is that the conscripting of these boys be- 
tween 18 and 21 Is n mere matter of convenience. The gentle- 
men who have testified before the Committee on Military Affairs 
have admitted as much, saying that they can be taken into the 
Army with very little trouble, but that it will take a considerable 
length of time to revise and reclassify the conscription lists over 
that age. Now, if you will look at these hearings you will see 
that there are 10,028,973 men between the ages of 32 and 45. 
These 2,000,000 men can be taken from that class, and should be 
taken from that class, before we resort to the taking of young 
men between 18 and 21 years of age. As has already been stated 
here, I think it would be a calamity for this country at this 
time to say to the world that we are reduced to the extremity 
of taking the young men of this country beneath the age of 
21 years, a thing that is not resorted to by any of the countries 
how involved in war, except Germany alone. And there is this 
thing that should be taken into consideration: It takes six 
men on this side of the sea to take care of one of those boys 
who is fighting in the trenches. We have already confronting 
us this condition, in so far as the agricultural interests of the 
country are concerned, that we have had to close the store- 
houses and shops and have had to invite the women out of the 
kitchens to go to the fields of Indiana and all over the United 
States to save the wheat crop and the oats crop that has just 
been gathered, and this will be equally true when it comes to 
gathering the corn crop. If you take these boys from 18 to 21 
years of age, where are they going to come from? In the largest 
proportion from the agricultural districts of this country. So 
that while we are seeking to augment and strengthen our mili- 
tary forces, do not make the mistake, if you please, of depleting 
the resourees of that section of this country upon whom these 
men in the trenches must depend, 

I sometimes think we become too much obsessed by the things 
in whieh we are immediately engaged and do not pay enough at- 
tention to coordination or correlation. These men whose affairs 
it is to look to the military propositions and problems are 


obsessed with the importance of them alone. They do not look 
back behind the lines and look to the section of the country 
from which the resources must come to support the Army of the 
United States. Therefore I say we should be very slow for 
industrial reasons before we undertake to lower this age. Oh, 
but some one says that it would interfere with the great. mant- 
facturing industries of our commercial centers. It may inter- 
fere with these industries. They, too, must make sacrifices, all 
must make sacrifices, but it should be made to fall allke equally 
upon commercial industries and upon agricultural industries. 

A consensus of the best military authorities of the world dis- 
closes that the best soldiers range between the ages of 25 and 30 
years, inclusive. That soldiers between the ages of 18 and 21 
are not mature either in body or judgment is also the experience 
of the best military authorities in the world. 

Soldiers between the ages just stated, while they possess an 
abundance of bravery and energy, do not have the judgment 
of maturer men and do not know consequently how to protect 
themselves as these maturer men do. Their very impulsiveness 
impels them into danger that maturer men would not enter and 
subjects them to sacrifices that are unnecessary. There is no 
end to their bravery or daring on the battle field, but let one 
of them get wounded—and God knows there will be plenty 
of them wounded—or confined to the hospital by disease, 
then he becomes a boy again longing for his home. He has 
ag the fortitude to withstand his ills that men of maturer age 

ve. 

If this is true why should we, with a fighting man power of 
20,000,000 of men in the United States—that is a reservoir from 
which we can draw an army the like of which was never seen 
in any country—resort to the proposition contained in this 
measure? Why should we not furnish an army of men? Why 
should we not furnish the most efficient army instead of u 
deficient one? These are the questions that the fathers 
and mothers back home will ask. These are the questions 
that the farmers of this country will ask whose farms are 
already depleted of labor and which will be more greatly 
depleted than any other industry if this bill passes withont 
amendment, 

It has been admitted in debate here to-day by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Kaun] that men older than 45 years of age 
make good soldiers in the trench warfare and while thus en- 
gaged they are just as good as any other soldier. If this be true, 
and this being peculiarly a trench warfare, why not extend the 
age beyond 45 years, if necessary, and give the boy a chance? 
There is no occasion to nip the budding flower; far better would 
it be to utilize the fading flower. 

I have one constituent who writes me that he has contributed 
six sons to this war, and if this bill passes unamended as to age 
It will take his only remaining son. He is 55 years old, and he 
asks that this bill be amended so as to include him and to leave 
this 18-year-old boy with his mother. I expect that this same 
petition, differing only as to number and age, has been offered 
up from every niche and corner of the country. 

Before we confess to the world that we are reduced to the dire 
extremity of drafting immature boys into the Army we should 
pay some heed to those who are called upon to furnish these 
soldier boys. Every patriotic American citizen is willing to 
make the fullest sacrifice necessary to be made to win this war, 
but until the time comes when the immature manhood of this 
country must of necessity be sacrificed for this purpose it should 
not be done. - 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Indiana? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. - 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr, Rowe]. 

Mr. ROWE. Mr. we are all in favor of this meas- 
ure, changing the draft, so that our Army all told will exceed 
5,000,000 of men. We are only discussing here to-day the ques- 
tion of the McKenzie amendment. 

We have at this time about 3,000,000 in our Army, of whieh 
about 1,400,000 are either on the other side or on the way over. 
The balance of our Army is in training in the United States. 
To-day the two armies on the western battle front almost bal- 
ance exactly each other. It is possible that the armies of the 
allies exceed those of our enemies by from 2 to 4 or 5 per cent. 
The time has come when the officers of our Army and the oflicers 
of the armies of England, France, and Italy have determined 
that we must raise such an army that we will have a prepon- 
derance in man power. England and France will add as many 
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men as Germany will be able to add. The United States must 
furnish the surplus. 


Now, we are in the embarrassing position of being pag es 


with food and the equipmen: 

it there. We have been able during the past few months to send 
over more than 250,000 men a month. We know now that we 
can transport the necessary men to Europe to assure us an Army 
by next June of 4,000,000 men, and we are assured by men whom 
we trust that we will have the ships that will enable our country 
and England to support that Army when we get it in France. 
It only remains for us to determine how we shall raise the 
necessary men. 

Some of you are in favor of taking men of other classes, I 
have no quarrel with you, but my judgment leads me to believe 
that the men of 18 should be called before the 
families to support are called. The men 
good soldiers as the men that we now have 
much as I hate by my vote to call upon men of 18. 
years to go into this terrible war, it is my duty to the Nation 
support the measures best calculated to win this war in the least 
possible time, and I shall vote against the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Tue time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I understand the gentleman 
from Alabama intends to close in one speech. 

Mr. DENT. That is right, and I omit like the gentleman 
to yield his time now. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. Parken. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. 


I should also like to have notice when I have occupied four 
minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, we are in the same position 
the third year of the great Civil War. At 
Grant made up his mind that the only way 
was to follow the Confederate Army, and 
ject, and subject himself to all sorts of losses so 
and destroy that army. For that reason we cal 
man power of the country. We are in the same position 
western front now. We want 5,000,000 men, of which 
1,000,000 will remain in the United States. Those 5,000,000 
men must be drawn from our people while we are struggling 
with the problem, not of money, but of supplies; of our skilled 
laborers, our men in the factories. The deferred elasses were 
drafted in England, but not until after two years of war, and 
then with great care, and after educating women to take the 
place of skilled workmen, so that five-sixths of the working 
people in the great shipbuilding establishments and iron works 
upon the Clyde are women, and 13,000 of the 20,000 who make 
high explosives, where I visited the factory, are women. 
Women now till the fields and have learned to do the skilled 
and heavy work of the farm. We would put our women to 
do the work of the factory and the farm if it becomes neces- 
sary. It can not be done without long and intensive training. 
It took two years in England, and we have not the two years. 
In this condition we can either send our boys to the front or 
we can attempt to put our women without training into our 
factories and make a failure of it. It is a practical question. 

It must be left as a practical question to the President, who 
is the Commander in Chief and who is running this war, to 
say what ought to be done from day to day as conditions arise, 
I will not vote to limit his discretion by the McKenzie amend- 
ment. 


A word as to the youth of the soldier. It is objected that 
young men lose their schooling if taken as soldiers, I want 
to say that if we talk about education, war is the best educa- 
tion that can be found anywhere. When I came to Congress 
over 100 Members had been in the war; more than half of them 
had enlisted at ages below 20 and some of them down to 18. 


In the Fifty-fourth Congress there be eir 5 —.— of whom 
G4 had enlisted before they were N North 5 r 
at 


88 2 Virginia cadets), 4 at 1 3 at 20. 


ver a quarter of the House were hap et These 
men had their education by that war. War is t the greatest school that 


there is, 

These facts tell whether it narrows or broadens a man to 
have served in a war, whether it does harm and affords an 
education or not, Our senior Senator from Minnesota enlisted 
when he was 18. One of the members of the Republican na- 
tional committee was a boy of 16 when he left my side at school. 
He returned at 18 as captain of a company and has taken his 
place in the affairs of the Nation. Military training is the 
greatest education to be found. We want to afford all our boys 


that we 
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a military training. Unless they are put in the Army they will 
not get it, but they can, if „ be kept at home with the 
million that stay here, so that they will be trained and ready 
for service abroad when that service is required. 

Now, with reference to that training, I have one request to 
make of the House. I would like to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, but I would like also to file a separate extension in 
reference to training in rifle practice and the work that has 
been done on that subject in the State of New Jersey. I make 
that request, Mr. Chairman. It will include some documents. 
fApplause.} 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Jersey asks 
unanimous consent to include in his remarks the documents in- 
dicated. Is there objection? 

There was no ob 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio 2 McCrurnocsr]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio is recognized for 
two minutes. 


Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, this being a bill to increase 
the man power of the Army as recommended by the General Staff, 
I, of course, intend to support it, as I have supported every other 
war measure, but I feel that it is my duty to bring to the atten- 
tion of the House the fact that there is a source of man power 
that has been practically untapped that amounts, aceording to. 
reliable estimates, to in the neighborhood of two millions of men, 
or will amount to two millions of men when the next registra- 
tion is completed. 

Aliens who owe allegiance to cobelligerent countries, except 
England and Canada, have not been called upon to do their 
duty in this war, and, aecording to a recent report of the 
Provost Marshal General, under the registration of June 5 
there were aliens owing allegiance to cobelligerent countries 
registered to the number of 772,744. The total number called 
was 281.982, and the total number accepted was 49,276, 
which goes to show conclusively that the aliens are taking 
advantage of the exemption on account of allenage provided for 
in the conseription law and are evading service under that 
provision. 

The Provost Marshal’s report to the Secretary of War, which 
I have referred to, on the subject of the first draft under the 
selective-service act, and which contained the foregoing figures, 
also contained the following statements: 

that no 
r ts’ nT tne Seas i 
“A few were willing.” 
The report also contains the following: 


As between neutral aliens, allied aliens, and aliens allied with the 
enemy, were there 79 Be E attitude? 
boards’ answers to question are rather indefinite, but it 
saree probe aia that while Altea and neutral aliens are more arope: 
thetic their atttiude toward the selective-service law than 
aliens ahed with the enemy, their sympa s does not very often find 
n in an eagerness to serve in the Army. As between allied and 
entra? oan a number of boards say the allied aliens showed a better 
attitude, but there are one or two boards who found the neutral aliens 
the more willing to serve. 

The facts are, because of the provision in the selective-service 
law exempting aliens from military service solely on account of 
alienage, there are thousands upon thousands of aliens owing 
allegiance to the countries with which the United States is 
associated in the present war who have claimed this exemption 
and who are in fact the worst kind of slackers. Aliens of the 
cobeltigerent countries should never have been exempted in 
the original law, except where there were treaty agreements 
which made the exemption of the subjects of certain countries 
necessary. I shall, therefore, at the proper time Introduce 
an amendment to the pending bill under consideration as 
follows: 3 

Amendment by Mr. Mecrtrocn: After section 1 add a new sectlon, 


as fol 

“ Sec. 25 No alien who is a citizen or subject of any of the countries 
cobelligerent with the United States in the 8 war shall, unless 
contrary to existing treaties, be ted exemption from military service 
oe paeta tn deferred classification under te — rovisions of this act or 
any rule or regulation to bel issued b ority nted under the 
ms of this act solely on account o sliately a nd provided fur- 

e War t shall. e of 


act, 
ects of any 


If this ner is adopted, it will bring immediately into 
the service aliens owing allegiance to the cobelligerent coun- 
tries. It need not interfere with the treaty negotiations which 
are now in progress, but without doubt would hasten and per- 
haps insure prompt action. Any country that refuses to enter 
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into conventions for technical or diplomatic reasons would 
find such methods of no avail, for the alien would be taken 
sAyway. If existing treaties would be violated, the provision 
would not be operative under the express terms of the amend- 
ment. 

I am moved to introduce this amendment because of the 
delay of over a year in getting the treaties drafting aliens com- 
pleted, and because I was informed just a few hours ago that 
there would be further delays. The time for delay in this 
matter is past. The aliens must go just as the American boy 
must go, and right now—not next year or when this war is over. 

The United States Government has temporized too long with 
the alien situation in this country. When I say the United States 
Government, I am glad to be able to except the House of Repre- 
sentatives. For this House passed a number of months ago by an 
overwhelming vote the Burnett alien slacker bill, which was 
strangled to death in another body. And this House passed by 
an almost unanimous vote the amendment to the last Army 
appropriation bill to make effective the treaties that the State 
Department represented to Congress were practically ready for 
signature and ratification. This amendment was also passed 
by the Senate and became a law, but with the exception of 
England and Canada, aliens are still exempt and the State De- 
partment has not succeeded, even though there has been a delay 
of over a year and promise after promise made, in getting these 
aliens into the service. Citizens of France, of Greece, of Italy, 
of Serbia, of Belgium, and the other allied countries, who repre- 
sent a source of man power in this country, estimated at close 
to two millions of men, are free from military service in their 
own countries, because they have come to America and are still 
exempt from military service in this country solely because of 
the delay of the State Department in completing the conventions 
which were necessary to be completed in order to make the legis- 
lation passed by Congress effective and bring these aliens into 
the service. 

I was surprised beyond expression in words when questioning 
the distinguished chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs 
on the floor of the House a little while ago to find that although 
the War Department is demanding that every available source 
of man power in this country be utilized, that the draft ages for 
drafting American citizens should be increased to 45 and re- 
duced to 18, so that every American citizen and every boy be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 45 would be immediately liable to call 
for military service; when it is being suggested that the rules 
governing dependency should be materially modified and that 
men from every walk of life should be taken into the service, in 
the face of this overwhelming necessity not a syllable of testi- 
mony was developed before the Military Affairs Committee, and 
not a single excuse given, why the enormous reservoir of man 
power represented by the citizens and subjects of the cobel- 
ligerent countries in America had not been touched; not a word 
as to why for over a year, when everybody else has been re- 
quired to make sacrifices, that the alien remained free from all 
obligations to serve either in the American Army or the army 
of the country to which he owes allegiance. 

I am glad to feel and know that I have done my part to the 
very best of my ability to see to it that America is not made a 
haven of refuge for alien slackers. 

Immediately after the announcement by the War Department 
of the draft quota apportionment, when the injustice of exempt- 
ing aliens became apparent I called the attention of the Secre- 
tary of War to the injustice that was being done and urged 
that action be taken immediately to cure it. The Secretary of 
War, in answer to a brief upon this subject I filed with him on 
July 17, 1917, admitted the inequity and indicated that his de- 
partment would not be opposed to the drafting of aliens. From 
that moment on I have used every effort within my power to 
secure some action, somehow, that would make the alien serve 
somewhere. After the Burnett bill had died in the Senate and 
the State Department, although action was delayed for over a 
year, had accomplished nothing material, I took the matter up 
with the President of the United States, and on the occasion of 
a personal interview I called to the President’s attention every 
detail of the situation and pointed out to him personally the 
great injustice that was being done the American boy by taking 
him away to war and leaving the alien slacker here at the 
American boy's home to take his position and profit by his ab- 
sence. I do not feel at liberty to make public anything the 
President said to me, but I believe it is perfectly proper for me 
to say that I was satisfied at the close of my interview that the 
President was in sympathy with the effort that I had been 
making. But, in the face of everything that has been done on 
this important matter, the aliens, with the exception of those 
from England and Canada, are still free from liability to service, 


and I am convinced that the time for temporizing is past; the 
State Department has failed to get results, and I was informed 
only yesterday that because of some trivial differences in the 
technical wording of the conventions, that we can expect further 
delay. Therefore Congress should take this matter into its 
own hands and by an amendment to this bill, such as I pro- 
pose to submit for the consideration of the House at the proper 
time, which, by its express terms, provides that no existing 
treaties shall be violated, require that the citizens and subjects 
of cobelligerent countries resident in the United States shall be 
immediately called for military service. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Reconp. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I yield the remainder of my time, 
which I believe is eight minutes, to the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. MILLER]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota is recog- 
nized for eight minutes. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the House, I am for the bill as it was originally drafted by our 
military authorities and seriously and emphatically recommended 
to the Congress by the Secretary of War, and I am opposed to the 
so-called McKenzie amendment. 

In the few minutes at my disposal I shall endeavor to give you 
some of the reasons that bring me strongly to this position. We 
are at war. I repeat it, my friends, because we are apt to forget 
that we are at war. War is not a condition in which we can 
indulge sentiment, not a condition in which we can think of 
this individual, or that, or the other. War is a condition in 
which there should be but one supreme thought, and that is the 
welfare of our country. The welfare of our country to-day calls 
for this legislation to be enacted into law as it was scientifically 
designed. We need the young men and the old men to bear the 
burdens of the day. 

In the name of the youth of our land between the ages of 18 
and 20 I refute the aspersions that have been cast upon their 
character, their strength, and their patriotism by some here 
to-day who spoke of them as “infants in the cradle.” [Ap- 
plause.] Since men first marched to battle in a holy cause the 
youth of the country, in a mental state of ideality, when patriot- 
ism and lofty motives are supreme, have marched with their 
elders, and their deeds are written on every battle field of the 
world's history. It is an aspersion upon their strength and 
their character to say that young men of the age I have named 
are not able and willing to shoulder their rifles and bear their 
full part in this struggle. 

Do we need the youth and the elder men? Yes. In the hear- 
ings had upon this bill I read the following question propounded, 
and this the Secretary of War himself answered. “I asked the 
Surgeon General for a formal opinion as to the changes he would 
recommend in the bill as drafted in the light of the experience of 
other countries dnd our own experience. The Surgeon General 
independently came out with the suggestion of 18 to 45, so that 
the Surgeon General's opinion sustains that arrived at by the 
General Staff.” 

Here you find the medical authority—and there is no higher 
medical authority in the world—of Surg. Gen. Gorgas and his 
staff, telling you that in the war that is now in progress our 
country needs the men from 18 to 45, and he himself suggested 
that they are of the quality and character that we should call 
upon for service now. 

A littie further on I read this—and in order that you may be 
advised, if you care to look this up, I will say that it is in the 
hearings before the Senate committee. I find this question was 
asked: 

Senator JOHNSON. So, in order to carry out the purposes for which we 
have entered this war, successfully to prosecute it, this particular meas- 
ure you deem essential? 

That was asked of Secretary of War Baker, and this is his 
reply: 

I believe that to be the fact. My own judgment about it originally 
was that 19 should be the minimum, and I came to the 18 minimum only 
after very thorough shud. of the situation, and with some reluctance, 
pati pany: believing it to necessary to secure the appropriate number 

When the present Secretary of War has been convinced by a 
thorough study of the problem that our exigency requires these 
men of the ages mentioned, who is there in the land that dare 
lift his voice and say it must not be so? I can hardly imagine 
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anyone more solicitous than the Secretary of War to protect the 
manhood and the youth of our land. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I can not now. I have not the 
time. There is one more authority that should speak, and I 
give you his word—the Chief of Staff, Gen. March, one of the 
most splendid soldiers that ever wore. the American uniform, 
This question was asked him: 

Question (by Senator Rexp). As a matter of fact, is it not your 
opinion that it is better for the country, better for the Army, better for 
the service, to call out these younger Classes—that is, the men 18, 19) 


ge 
and 20 years of a than it Is to call out the men 32 and up? Is no 
that your personal opinion? 


To which Gen. March replied: 


My opinion is unqualifledly in favor of the young man. 
men between 18 and 20 are usually not married; they have not sett 
down in life; they have not any incumbrances; and they are better off 
physically. 

There can be no doubt in the mind of any man who has 
walked in the trenches, who has endured the terrible strain of 
the life of the front, when storms gather and skies weep, that 
young men of the kind who have been aspersed here to-day are 
the kind that best of all bear the burden. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota, I have one more word that I 
wish to say. Can I not have just one minute in which to say it? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama and the gen- 
tleman from California control the time. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California has expired. 

Mr. DENT. I yield one minute to the gentleman from Min- 
nesota. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I had some other things I desired 
to say from my own standpoint, but I want to give you a word 
fresh from the front. But yesterday I received a letter from one 
of the generals now in command of one of the Army corps of 
the United States, whose name, for obvious reasons, I withhold, 
but I want you to hear his words. He is there where shells are 
bursting and men are dying. He says: 

To all of us here the cordial support of you men in Con sis a 
source of t satisfaction. I do not think there is anything t would 
take the g cer out of the command more than to feel that Congress was 
not giving them cordial support in every way. 

And I say to you, my friends, that if you shackle the adminis- 
tration in this bill by telling them when they can take men of 
18 and 19 and when they can not, you are not giving our men on 
the battle fleld support in a cordial and generous way. Let us 
uphold their hands and support them to the utmost. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Minnesota 
has expired. 

Mr. DENT. I yield the balance of my time to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Gorvon]. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Ohio is recognized 
until 5 o'clock. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman, as my time is so short, I re- 
quest not to be interrupted. I desire to advert to several matters 
that have come up in the debate here. 

I have discovered no disposition on the part of any Member 
of either branch of Congress to withhold from the President all 
the men and money he has asked for since the beginning of this 
war. ‘The question of how many men are necessary in this war 
is a milltary matter, and upon that I gladly defer to the judg- 
ment of the military department. Gen. March says he wants 
to put 80 divisions in the field next June. That would be 
3,200,000 men. Upon that question I offer no comment, but 
accept the judgment of the military authorities. 

But when it comes to the question of drafting the citizens of 
your country, when you have a reservolr of man power, which 
has been so much referred to, of over 20,000,000 men, I do say 
that the question of whether or not you will go to drafting boys 
at this stage of the proceedings is solely and exclusively a ques- 
tion for Congress and not for the military authorities. Why, Gen. 
March testified before our committee less than two months ago 
that a man of 26 was very much superlor—he did not put it 
exactly that way, but answered without hesitation in a reply to 
an inquiry by the Secretary of War as to which was the better 
material for soldiers, men of 21 or 26, and he said, “ Ob, the 
man of 26.” Of course, any man of common sense knows that 
is so. 

Members have referred to the large number of available men 
in the United States as bearing directly on this question. My 
own judgment is that the authority in this bill to draft boys 18 
and 19 years of age ought to be stricken out. There is no neces- 
sity for it. Some gentlemen here have intimated that whenever 
a man in the War Department tells you that a piece of legisla- 
tion is necessary, even if it is woman suffrage, Congress is 
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bound by that judgment. The Member of Congress who says 
that does not understand the functions of his office. This is a 
question peculiarly within the province of Congress. When we 
stand on this floor and say to the President, “ We are ready to yote 
you all the men and all the money you say is necessary to prose- 
cute this war,” we are performing our full duty. Those of us 
who favor striking out the provision, and, if we can not do that, 
favoring the McKenzie amendment, propose to give the Presi- 
dent better men than he is asking for, if we are to assume that 
he is supporting this bill as originally introduced; because 
we call in the testimony of his own military advisers, the high- 
est military authority in the Army, the Chief of Staff, in which 
he says the man of 26 is better than the man of 21. Is there 
any doubt in the mind of any man here that men above 20 are 
better than boys of 18 and 19 years old? Of course there is 
not. This proposition that boys make better soldiers than men 
had its origin in cowardice and slackerism; there is where it 
originated, ; 

Men stand up and argue in the face of common sense. Is there 
a man on this floor who is not capable of determining whether 
the physical power of a man is superior to that of a boy? Of 
course there is not. Those who pretend otherwise are simply 
trying to fool themselves. 'This is the same question we had up 
when the draft bill was here and it was recommended that we 
should draft those between the ages of 19 and 25. I remember 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. MILLER], who addressed 
you so eloquently on this bill, was in favor of the ages of 19 
and 25, and made a speech on the military prowess of the boys 
right in face of the statement of the Secretary of War that if 
we gave him authority he would draft a million boys 19 to 
20 years old. That was stated on the floor of the House, and 
everyone understood it. Right in the face of that he made a 
speech adhering to it, and out of more than 200 votes on the 
floor his proposition received just 6 votes. That was the 
judgment of this House at that time. I have seen nothing 
to change it; I have seen no evidence to show that boys 
have increased in physical efficiency by the lapse of one year 
and a half. 

Why, he says we are at war. I have heard that statement 
repeatedly. Of course we are at war; we are in the g eatest war 
in the history of this world, a man’s war, and we ought to 
have men to fight it. 

I shall support the McKenzie amendment. If I could have my 
way, I would strike out the ages of 18 and 19 and make 20 the 
minimum age on the ground of efliciency. When men stand here 
and tell me that with 20,000,000 men in this country we are re- 
duced to the absolute necessity of drafting boys they simply 
speak against common sense. No man on this floor believes any 
such thing as that. A good deal has been said about the fact 
that these men between 20 and 45 are articulated with the social 
and business organizations of the country, which might be inter- 
fered with if they did the fighting for the country. Of course, 
that is true. As a matter of fact, your boys 18 and 19 years old 
are articulated with social interests of the country. Most of 
them live in and are a part of their homes, and they are attached 
to their homes, and men even beyond the military age very much 
prefer to go inte the war and fight, if they could, and could be 
aceepted, rather than send these immature boys. [Applause.] 
We have heard the Secretary of War quoted here as to the mili- 
tary necessity of drafting these boys. I want to read you what 
the Secretary of War said in an authorized statement on June 
13 last. That statement was repeated by Gen. Crowder in the 
Senate Committee on Military Affairs, and you will find it on 
page 20 of the hearings dated June 10-18. This is the author- 
ized statement given out by the War Department on June 
13, 1918: . 

WASHINGTON, June 13. 

In vlew of many reports that the War Department was to ask modifi- 
cation of the draft law and extend the present age limit, Secretary oł? 
War Baker to-day authorized the statement that no such plan was under 
consideration. 

The present provision for drafting men between the ages of 21 and 31 
satisfies military requirements and there is no need whatever. It is ex- 

lained, to look beyond those age limits now or in the near future. Mr. 

ker would be opposed to any proposition to extend the age limit al 
present for the reason that he regards this as entirely unnecessary. 

Now, what has happened since the 13th of June to change that 
situation? If we admit that he has changed his mind, what 
reasons have been given for it? You have the statement of the 
Chief of Staff that he wants to put 80 divisions in France of 
40,000 men each by the first of July next, which would amount to 
8,200,000 men, and adding 1,000,000 in this country you have a 
little more than 4,200,000 men. Is it possible that this House is 
going to vote to give notice to the wide world, including the public 
enemy, that we are reduced to the extremity in the second year of 
the war of drafting boys? Let me call your attention to the fact 
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that in the great Civil War, when this country was fighting for 
its national existence, and when we were going through all the 
stress the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Parkes] tells about 
in the third year of the war, never during that whole war, lasting 
four years, did they reduce the draft age below 20. That was 
the minimum draft age during the Civil War. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. All time has expired, and under the unanimous-consent 
agreement the committee will automatically rise. : 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Hascury, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 12781, and had 
come to no resolution thereon. ; 


ADMISSION OF REFUGEE ALIENS INTO THE UNITED STATES (H. DOC. 
NO. 1262). 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, which was read and, 
with the accompanying papers, ordered printed and referred to 
the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


I transmit herewith a report by the Acting Secretary of State, 
submitting a draft of a joint resolution authorizing the admis- 
sion into the United States of aliens who are refugees from con- 
ditions created by the war. 

I earnestly recommend this humane project to the favorable 
consideration of Congress. 

Wooprow WILSON. 

Tun Warre House, August 22, 1918. 


DEPARTMENT EMPLOYEES SUBJECT TO MILITARY SERVICE. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, which was read and or- 
dered to be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and to lie on 
the Speaker’s table: 


To the House of Representatives: 

In compliance with the resolution of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of June 29, 1918, requesting the President, if not 
incompatible with the public interest, to report to the House of 
Representatives. the number of men in the service of the Food 
Adininistrator, Fuel Administrator, and all boards: and commis- 
sious appointed by Executive order since April 6, 1917, who 
were on June 5, 1917, between the ages of 21 and 31 years, for 
whom requests for exemption from military duty or deferred 
classification have been asked by such administrators, boards, 
or commissions and allowed; the name and home address of 
exch such person; the character of work he is performing in 
the service of such administrators, boards, or commissions, and 
“the length of time he has been in such service, I transmit here- 
with statements from the United States Food Administration, 
the United States Fuel Administration, the War Industries 
Board, the War Trade Board, the Alien Property Custodian, 
and the Committee on Public Information showing the em- 
ployees for whom exemption from military duty or deferred 
classification have been asked. >: 

Wooprow WILSON. 

The Warre Howse, 22 August, 1918. 


UNITED STATES FOOD ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, July 8, 1918. 
Drain Mr. Tomutry: I am inclosing herewith copy of letter and 
statement forwarded to Congressman It. LIA J. Fimtps on July 2, 
er answers the request contained in your letter of July 6 to Mr. 
oo ver. 
Faithfully, yours, z 
Mr. Josren P. TUMULTY, 
Sceretary to the President, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 


Jux 2, 1918. 
lion, Wittiam J. FIELDS, 
Committee on Military 3 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Fietps: I am submitting herewith a complete 
list of members of the Food Administration for whom requests ve 
veen made for deferred classification, 

Faithfully, yours, 


— 


Joux 1, 1918. 
The following members of the Food Administration at one time or 
another received deferred classification in the draft as a result of direct 
request by the Food Administration for such classification : 


vith the exception of one Individual, marked (*), requests for indorse- 
mont 55 3 classification for members outside of Washington have 
den refused. i è 
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Name and home address. Length of service. | Character of work, 


3 8 License Divi- 


on. 
Mall censor, License Di- 
vision 


Aronson, Morris, Chicago, III. 1. . . 9 months. 
Barker, Charles A., Los Angeles, Cal. 6 months. 


Baruch, Fred., Ir,, San Francisco, | 8} months......... Chien, “ Correspondence 
2 on. 
Brown, Edwin C., Minneapolis, | 6 months Assistant and attorney in 
Minn.“ : the Enforcement Divi- 
Coe, Arthur F., Los Angeles, Cal s. .. 9 months ke and assistant 
to of di 
*Hitchcock, C. N., New York City . S months Office 3 
Corporation, New York 


Hill, Charles A., Fresno, Cal. 


Lane, Mortimer B., St. J Statistician. 


Larsen, L. A. ee Head of Mailing Division. 
MacGre or, William E., Minneap- eee in Enforcement 
Maxon, Mark E., Cortland, N. Y."'..| 5} months Chiefin License Division. 
Miner, John Rice, Orno Ma: 1. Biometrician. 
Beit, „Wilson B., ashington, Statistician. 
bs ai George M., Washington, . . do Do. 
Padgett, Lewis B., Washington, |.....do............ Head draftsman. 
Stammer, Wolter H., Fresno, Cal s. 
Strauss, Lewis L., Richmond, Va. U. Pri 
Food Administrator. 
Sutter, Harry B., Indiana, Pa...... Chiel, License Alteraty 
Wyman, 0 New York City u. . I car Di t clerk: v 
Yocum, Trell W., Cleveland, Ohio .. .. doo Chief of Trado and Tech- 
nical Journals Section. 


1 Mr. Aronson is exceptionally well qualified for his tion as dictator of corre- 
8 Peete, ane as such positions can be filled aay by a with special training in 

ctation, his place could not, withoe pas di ty, be filled should he leave us. 

2 Mr. Barker is mail censor in our License Division. His work involves a knowl- 
edgo of all rulings r licenses, regulations, etc., and a thorough knowledge of 
the work of the entire di to assure uniformity and accuracy in dence. 

n dence in our License Division, and has 
under him 4 dictators and about 20 s hers and clerks. He had been rejected 
as unfit for military service and certified for limited service only. 

Mr. Brown is assistant to the Chief of our Enforcement Division, and 
because of his legal education and experience and his pe 
not be replaced without hindering the effective operation of this administration. He 

cam 


— 8 feel that h Id be 
and we do not t he cou! replaced without t difficulty. 
„Mr. Hitchcock, in his position of office aey z 
York, is ren 
was classified for 
t for 
7 Mr. Hill al records in our License Division, 
and has su sion of from 45 to 50 clerks. He is very valuable to us in this position, 
and we felt justified in asking for deicrred Classification, 
Mr. Lane is in charge of the grain statistics section of our Statistical Division, and 
pond ae of the bulletin service maintained in that division, for which he is well 
ô Mr. Larsen organized and is at present in charge of our Malling Division, and hav- 
ing been with the Food Administration since its inception he has a thorough knowl- 
of the personnel and activities of the Food Administration, which is very esson- 
in the correct distribution of our mail. Aside from this, he is just recuperating 
from a very serious illness and it is doubtful if he would ever be fit for active military 


ce. 

19 Mr. MacGregor is employed in the capacity of attorney in our Enforcement Divi- 
sion and is extremely valuable in his tion. His present health is not very good 
and in 1916 he was refused enlistment in the Army as he could not pass tho p! ysical 
examination. 

1 Mr. Maxon has charge of the reviewing, checking, and correctiny of applications 

has on over about 30 clerks. He holds a responsible position 
proficient in the execution of his work. 
12 Mr. Miner is employed as biometrician in our Statistical Division. He has had 


g 
in statistical work. has had charge of special reports dealing particularly with 
cereal production and stocks, and his experience and fualifications 55 rendered his 
servicos very valuable to us. 

is Mr. Norris is a statistician in our Statistical Division and has had spocial training 
— this work. He could not be replaced without affecting the efficiency of our organ- 
1 Mr. Padgett is head draftsman in our Statistical Division: created this particular 
familiarity with the details makes his retention im t 


faithful and efficient service in our Herne Division, 


—— oS familiarity with the work of that division make him a 
pi Pag tawny has charge of personnal and general supervision of th> Work 
en ion. 


1? Mr. Strauss in his position as pase secretary to the Food Administrator is 
employed on work of a very difficult and confidential nature. His long service with 

the Food A: ration is one of ths prime requisites for such a position. 
1$ Mr. Sutter is in charge of a section of about 15 clerks attending to alterations of 
and license records. He had been rejected as unfit for military sor vice and 


service only. 
19 Mr. Wyman, as a digest rr is retained owing to his familiarity with all of ths 
work of tha Food Administration. It would require many months of training fora 
new man to fulfill his duties. 

2 Mr. Yoeum’s deferred classification was requested because of his valus as chiof 
of our Trade and Technical Journals Section. was rejected by first an i second 
officers’ training camps because of a post-operative hernia, 
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UNITED STATES FUEL ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. O., July 8, 1918. 


Hon. J. P. TUMGLTY, 
Sceretary to the President, the White House, Washington. 

My Dear Mr. Tumvurey: In accordance with your request of Tuly 6, 
I am inclosing on a separate sheet a list of those members of the Fuel 
Administration for whom 1 have asked exemption from military duty 
or deferred classification. 

The total number for whom applications have been approved is 10. 
OÈ this number only six are now connected with the Fuel Administra- 
tion. One of the four members formerly belonging to the Fuel Admin- 
istration has entered the aviation branch of the service. 

I am also inclosing a copy of a notification that I sent to the heads 
of all departments of the Fuel Administration on January 19, 1918, 
showing that a certificate of physical disability from some draft board or 
some officer of the United States duly authorized to examine persons for 
military service would be necessary in order to gain my approyal of 


such application, 
Sincerely, yours, H. A, GARFIELD, 
United States Fuel Administrator, 


UNITED STATES FUEL ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., January 19, 1918. 
To the heads of all departments: 

Various requests have been made to the Fuel Administrator by per- 
sons in the employ of the administration who are within the draft age 
zor approvat of application for deferred classification under the draft 
regu. on, 

n order that our consideration of these applications may be upon a 
basis fair to all, I have decided that in the future no such applications 
will be 1277 unless there is presented with them a cate of 
“ physical disability“ from some draft board or some officer of the 
United States duly authorized to examine persons for military ce. 

' e of this character should be referred to the legal 
department, 


II. A. GARFIELD, 
United States Fuel Administrator, 


Requests for exemption from military duty or deferred classification 
have been asked pe the Fuel Administrator for the following persons 
now members of Staff: 


Character of work. 


Name and home address. 


J. D. Willis, 5611 Fourteenth Street | Chief of Speakers’ Bureau, Con- | Oct. 10,1917 
NW. servation Division. 

N. L. Elwell, 600 Manchester Apart- Head of Accounts and Supplies .] Oet. 23,1917 
mints. 

M. A. Downes, Lanham, Md Purchasing officer............... Oct. 11,1917 

A. ie Crabbe, 1122 Spring Road | Chief cler k. Nov. 21, 162/ 

N. C. now, 413 Fourth Street NW. Special qualified assistant Dis- | Nov. 27, 1017 

; tribution Division, Statistical 2 
Section. 

E. L. Powell, 1326 Euclid Street | Draftsman, Distribution Divi- | Dec. 17,1917 

NW., apartinent 37. sion, Statistical Section. 


Similar requests were made for the following persons, who are no 
longer connected with the Fuel Administration : $ 


Time of en- 

Name and home address. Character of work. tering the 

ce. 
George M. Maynard, 1478 Columbia Clerk in Administration Divi- 1 Oct. 27, 1017 
Road NW. < sion 5 and Supplies ae 

Section. 
Sloan Flack, 1736 G Street NW. z. . . Legal assistant, Legal Division. .| Oct. 2, 1917 
Harry G. Starr, 2112 F Street NW., Spey officer, Accounts and | tMar. 20, 1918 
Atherton Apartments. Supplies Section. 

Leonard A, Enead, Burlington | Assistant to Fuel Administrator.] s Sept. 7, 1017 


Apartments. 


1 May 31, 1918. (Resigned.) 

75 15 F ya halon the aviation branch of the service. 
ay 5, 7 5 

t May 20, 1918. olai) 

‘June 6, 1918. (Resiguod. 


Wan INDUSTRIES BOARD, 
Washington, July 18, 1948, 
Hon, Joseri P, TCMULTY 
Seerctary to the President, White House. 


Drean Mu. SECRETARY : ‘The attached is a list of employees of the South- 
ern Pine Emergency Bureau for whom deferred classification has been 
requested. While these men are not employed by the War Industries 
Board, yet the Southern Pine Emergenc. ureau is cooperating with the 
lumber section of this board in the placing of Government orders. 

While these deferred classifications have been asked for by the South- 
ern Pine Kmergency Bureau, yet the lumber section of board has 
called attention to the importance of the work being performed by these 
men, together with the difficulty of replacing them. I therefore send you 
this list so there will be no misunderstanding about the action of the 
War Industries Board. 


Very truly, yours, Berxarp M. Banccu, 


List of employees of Southern Pine Emergency Burcau, cooperating with 
Lumber Section of War Industries Board, for whom deferred classifica- 
tion has been requested. 


DeMuth, H. L., Mar. Class 3, Div. I. . 30 years. 


Toronto Apart- Pine Emergen- 
ment, Twentieth cy Bureau, 
P Streets, Washington, D. 
Washington, D. C. 
Baldinger, E. B. | Assistant Mana- | Aug. 3,1917 | Class 2, Div. D..] 26 years. 
Mount Vernon 1 weathers 
Apartments, © Emergen- 
Ninth Street cy Bureau. 


and New York 


Avenue, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
er Philip,New | Assistant direc- | Sept. 1,1917 | Class . 22 years. 
Orleans, La. tor Southern 
Pine Emergen- 
cy Bureau. 
Roney, Joseph | In charge ofallde- | May 27,1918 | Was in A-1 um- 29 years. 
Charles, Colum- tail work per- ited but later 
„ Miss. transferred to 
Class 3 on d2th 
of July. 


Emergency Bu- 
reat. 


‘ Wan INDUSTRIES BOARD, 
Washington, July 17, 1918. 


Hon. Josrrm P. TUMUETY, 
Secretary to the President, 
The White Housc, Washington, D. C. 

Dran MR. Secrerany: In compliance with the President's request, 
and in answer to House resolution 392, I attach list of employees of the 
War Industries d who were on June 5, 1917, between the ages of 
21 and 31, for whom requests for deferred classifications have been 
asked. No request for exemption from military service has been made 
for any employee of this board. 

Very truly, yours, BERNARD M. BARUCH. 


Employees of War Industrics Board for whom deferred classification has 


been asked. 
Classi. | 
Name and home Pocit, Tn office 
2 Position. Section. sinco— 12 5 Ago. 
Aldrich, Henry | Statistician...) Nonferrous | Dec. 17,1917 3-1 | 27 years. 
ay, inne- metals. 
apolis, Minn. 
Cutter, John, | Incharge plans] Conservation | Sept. 3, 1017 3-1 | 3) xears. 
m, conservatio: Division, 
of wool. 
Orothaus, Leo | Principal as- | Electric and | Dec. 5,1917 2-B | 33 rears. 
5 iwau- sistant. Power Equip- 
kee, Wis. i Sec- 
10n. 
a Willlam Military Opti- | Apr. 39, 1918] I-C | 22 years. 
„ Jt New cal Glassand 
York City. Instrument 
Section. 
Walker, Reginald] Executive as- | Wood Chemi- Apr. 1, 1918 3-I | 28 years. 
Da Mineola, N.| sistant. cals Section. 


Wan TRADE BOARD, 
Washington, July 17, 1018. 


Hon. J. P. TUMULTY, 
Seerctary to the President, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mu. Tuuntrx: In the letter I forwarded to the President, 
under date of Ty 15, in reply to your letter of July 6, in which you 
asked for a List of the names of the men for whom deferred classifica- 
tion has been asked by the War Trade Board, I find that on list A the 
name of Mr. J. L. Andrews, whose history follows, was not included: 

“Name: J. L. Andrews. 

* Home address: 55 Linwood Avenue, Bogota, N. J. 

“Duties: Secretary to Mr. Chadbourne, member of the board. 

“ Classification under draft: IV-A. 

Date entered service: December 8, 1917.“ 

I also want to call your attention to the fact that also on list A 
Mr. Milton A. Loung's name should read Milton L. Young. 

I greatly regret t oversight and beg to remain, 

Very truly, yours, 
Vance McCormick, Chairman. 


War TRADE BOARD, 
Washington, July 16, 1918. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 

Mx Dean Mr. PRESIDENT: This is in reply to Mr. Tumultx's Ictter 
of July 6. In it he requests a statement in accordance with House 
resolution 392, showing the members of this organization for whom 
deferred classification has been asked. 

I beg to inclose three lists, as follows: r 

List A gives information of those who are still in our service and 
for whom deferred classification has been asked and granted. Some 
of these,.you will note, due to either physical unfitness or dependency, 
have been placed in a later classification than class 3, division 1. 


CONGRESSIONAL 


the names 106 those for whom deferred classification 
has hen 1 — and who have . resigned and the draft 
boards informed at the time of their resignation. 


Yours, respectful! 
‘ T Vance McCormick, Chairman. 


has pasecd through the 
ean tae 7 jr or er rey non 


UST A. 


Name and home address. 


Bennett, Lawrence, 34 Grammercy 3-1 Aug. 2, 1917 
Park, New 1 City. 
Burrows, A. A., 179 East Chestnut 31] June 5, 1917 
Street an 
ret der wen gadi- 3-1 | Sept. 20, 1017 
son Road, C 
Dean, Thompson, Darien, Conn 4A | Ang. 8, 1017 
Denys F. Hernshaw, jr., 311 4-A | Nov. 14,1917 
Main Street, Worcester, 
Pond W N. K.: 1 1.8 Park ‘Trade expert on rubber.. S-I | Dec. 5,1917 
‘a 
Alanson T Brooklyn, | Chief assistant, New 3-1 Nov, 20, 1917 
EN T., K. „err branch office. $ 
Frothingham, Theodore, jr., Bos- assistant, con- 31 Noy. 1,1917 
. i J., 1714 Eutaw Place, | Charge —— section, SI | July 28,1917 
Selim siia, ; Division, Exports. 5 
* 
Mar ardenbureh, W. P., jr, New | Secretary,’ contraband | 3.1 | July 27,1917 
or 
Harper, McClelland M. 117 North | Assistant to trade ex-| 4-A | Oct. 18,1917 
Biche) P. K; Avenue, Bellevue, Pa pert on steel. 
, 2823 Girard Avenue, Assistant trade adviser | -A Sept. 10,1917 
11. rupee ph Be St. G Road, distributor r 31 | Oct. 23,1917 
Done Ti — northern neutrals. * 
Hale, Shaitan, p 1525 Q Street NW. ., | Assistant secretary, War SI | Dec. 14, 1017 
‘ashingtan, Trade Board. 
Hand, C. H., w "1833 Monroe | Director, BureauofEne-| 05) 
Street, W: 0. N. e e 
Johnson, W. Gl., Street., ant trade expert 3I | Dec. 3, 1917 
San F on steel, 
Knowles, K mu St. Marks | Assistant to F. C. Mun- 5-G | Nov. 1,1917 
Avenue, Brookiyn, N A> 3 ee mem ol the j 
Lewis, Moo, 334 Saratoga Avenue, In charge of ſlles and cor- 3-1 Aug. 2,1917 
Brooklyn, N. X for Bu- 
Arer of T 
tion. 
* W. Kingsland, Islip, Long 8 contraband 3-1 July 7, 1017 
Mitchell, S. A., San Francisco, Cal. 3 to Mr. al 31] Feb. 1,1918 
ting War 
Trada board, London, 
Miller, J. B., 4 West Fifty-third | Assistant director, Bu- 31 Juno , 1917 
Street, New York City. reau of “Dist 
Mitchell, John M., “Putman istributing $1 | July 28,1917 
Avenue, Brooklyn, 3 
Morriss, Richardson, 27 West For- 21 July 2, 1917 
Street, New York ce 
ity. Ge d 
MoKellar, Robert E., 383 South S-I | Aug. 10,1917 
Or! Jeans Street, Memphis, Tenn. 3 aie pm 
McNeely, C. W., 640 Church Road, ei are mh n l 3-1) J. 2, 1918 
ee u ox on an. 
Overbrook Philadelphia. Pa. Teather, ete. £ 8 
Orcutt, R 333 Com- | Assistant to 8 3-1 Noy. 16, 1917 
— * Boston, Bureau of Im 
0 d Charles R., Hotel Bar- Chief of tabulatin: 3-1] Dee. 14,1917 
fo — — „Ind. tion, Brea of fab ý 
on 5 
Pratt, Albert K., 462 W. Trade e on w 3-1 | Oct. 1917 
tieth Street, New Y bay City. — ae = 15 
Eee, Alva B., 7 Monroe t trade expert 3-1 | Nov. 16,1917 
Brooklyn, N.Y. to Mr. Vandyke. 
Van $ en, H. B., 5 Remsen or, Bureau of Ex- 31 July 5,1917 
R der Broo rookiyn, N. X ~ 
oung, Milton K., 2757 West Four- | Confidentialsxcretaryto | 4-A | Aug. 4,1917 
teenth Street, Cleveland, Ohio. ~ „War 
LIST B. 
Class, Sherman T., Summit, N. J. . Private secretary to Mr. 3-1 | July 15,1917 
C. A. Richards, chair- 
man of „ 
Chapin, Chas. D., New York City.] Bureau HT — 3I| Dee. 3, 1917 
‘Abraham Y., 85 East One | Research work, 3-1 `. 
h and cleventh Street, of Research. ° 
New York City. 
John, Baltimore, Md. . . do. . 31 July 24,1917 
vis, V. E., 312 North Columbus Charge of telegraph and 4-A | Aug. 27,1017 
A „Vn. telephone lines. ; 2 


4 Was 341, put in 1-A, appeal taken. 


RECORD—HOUSE. 


AUGUSTE 22, 


Date entered 
Name and home address. service. 
Foreman, Gerhard, Glencoe, III. July 28,1917 
Me Manus, 12 465 West End | Attorney, T Nov. 12,1918 
orx City. Enemy T 2 
I 
NW., Washington, D. C. naes 
Warshow, Herman, 57 East Third Oct. 16,1917 
Fi saa m Oct. 1,101 
oe, 3 
Witko f y » pt Dee. 10,1917 
Ma . B., Chicago, III. July 4, 1017 
June 5, 1917 
Name and home address. Date entered 
service. 
Bakowell, 1 West- Director, Durcan of Enemy] Nov. 3. 1917 
minster Plans Louis, Mo. Trade. 
Becker, II., James. 5132 Hyde Park Assistant Ne Bureau of | July 25,1917 
ae eee angled i 
Forgan, J. B. + jr., Chicago, III. * —.— issuance of import | Nov. 24, 1917 
licenses. 

Gruening, E. H., Boston, Mass 1 3 Bureau of Im- Nov. 26,1917 
Saran; Morgan J., New York 2 charge imp imports, New York | Aug. 15, 1917 
brane h off 
Taylor, Roy, Brooklyn, N. v.. Ereni ofti e Jan. 24, 1918 

rt, Rush, jr., Washington, Attorney, Bureau of Enemy] Oct. 6, 1917 


Trade. 


ALIEN PROPERTY CUSTODIAN, 

Washington, D. C., July 9, 1918. 

Hon. J. P. TUMUETY, 
Seerctary to the President, 
The White House. 
Dran Mn. Tometry: In compliance with your request of July 6, I 
attach hereto the information requested by House resolution 392. 
Sincerely, yours, 
A. MITCHELL PALMER. 


Alien Property Custedian—Number of men, 8. 


I. 
5 


Name and home address. Position. 


Fi , 5363 South West | Offies manag 


5 of 
Individual? idnal Properts 
Attorney (La; peed 


8 months. 

1 St. Mo. 
penne 271 Clinton Avenue, 

C. W. sg le Fitler Road, Torres- 
dale, lpha; 

Gilbert 18 McClintock, 44 South 

Da “Pope, 40 Chestnut 8 Pa. 

Philadel 
Edgar 22 iski, oy Taylor 
Roe P. Sati . Fb. No. 1, 


Jos. K. 5331 . N. Twelfth 
ing SN 


9 (acting mail 


Assistant rare Seal aba orporat ion 
Management rtment. 
Assistant chief (Division of 
Accounts). 
5 — Division Mails and 
es. 
ecretary to the eustodlan 


Attorney (Law Bureau) $6 


74 months. 

8} months. 

8 months. 
Do. 


Nore —This office has only been in operation eight and one-half months. 


COMMITTEÐ ON PUBLIC 35 
Washington, D. C., July 1t, 1918. 
Hon. et P. TUMULTY 


White House, Washington, D. C. 


My Dran Mr. TuMvutty: Reporting to the President in reply to Ilouse 
resolution 392, I have the honor to submit the following information : 
In connection with the domestic work of the Committee on Public In- 
formation, carried on by an appropriation of Congress, there are no male 
loyees between the ages of 21 and 31. 
i the foreign section, which operates out of the President's fund, 
there are just three employees for whom a deferred classification has 


been a 
Carl Byo! voir, enga October 1, 1917 ; home address, Des Moines, Iowa; 
or 
ns ag as — director of the foreign section, has particular 
of the 33 fo language groups organized In the United States 
in charge of the routine connected with the administration 
of the ae er we may maintain 


e 
+ 
phia, Pa. 

Mr. Durant came to the committee upon the personal recommendation 
of Sir Gilbert Parker, who had ipana him tie 1910 to pre- 
pare a digest of American opinion for the British inet, Mr. Durant 

assistant to the director of the weer cable service, and, as in the 
case of Mr. Byoir, I asked a deferred classification over his protest, 
because he was absolutely necessary to the work. 


1918. 


i meine B. Kaupis, engaged April 20, 1918; home address, Brook- 
yn, N. X. 

Mr. Kaupis was selected by the Lithuanian National Alliance, and as 
he knows the workings of this great foreign group more than any other 
man, I have asked a deferred classification for him until we can complete 
an effective n of the Lithuanians in America. 

Respectfully, 
GEORGE CREEL, Chairman. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. DUPRÉ. Mr. Speaker, a parllamentary inquiry, Is 
there any chance of any change in program from that an- 
nounced between the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. DENT], the 
chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs, and the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Kaun] in respect to the pro- 
ceedings to-morrow? 

The SPEAKER. Not that the Chair knows of. 

Mr. DUPRE. I thought I would draw the Speaker's teeth 
on that subject. 

The SPEAKER. Very well. 


HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW. 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet to-morrow 
at 11 o'clock a. m. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to 
meet at 11 o’clock a. m. to-morrow. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. DENT. 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 
4 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Fri- 
day, August 23, 1918, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


Mr. Speaker,.I move that the House do now 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a tenta- 
tive draft of bill authorizing transfer of land known as Craney 
Island from War Department to Treasury Department and 
Fishermans Island from Treasury Department to War Depart- 
ment (H. Doc. No. 1258) ; to the Committee on Military Affairs 
and ordered to be printed, 

2. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting tenta- 
tive draft of proposed bill to amend section 4 of chapter 5 of 
“An act making appropriation for the support of the Army for 
the fiscal yenr ending June 30, 1919 (H. Doc. No. 1259); to 
the Committee on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

3. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting tenta- 
tive draft of proposed bill to amend the one hundred and 
eighteenth article of war and authorize the calling into service 
of dismissed or discharged officers (H. Doc. No. 1260); to the 
Committee on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

4. A letter from the chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, transmitting copy of the report of the commission 
in Valuation Docket No. 2, Texas Midland Railroad (H. Doe. 
No, 1261); to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce and ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. WEBB: A bill (H. R. 12801) to amend section 1 of 
Title VII of the act entitled “An act to punish acts of interfer- 
ence with the foreign relations, the neutrality, and the foreign 
commerce of the United States, to punish espionage, and better 
to enforce the criminal laws of the United States, and for other 
purposes,” approved June 15, 1917; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. AYRES: A bill (H. R. 12802) to provide for the erec- 
tion of a public building at Eldorado, Kans. ; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds 

By Mr. DONOVAN: A bill (H. R. 12803) to establish a na- 
tional conservatory of music and art for the education of ad- 
vanced pupils in music in all its branches, vocal and instru- 
mental, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Education. 
By Mr. MONDELL: A bill (H. R. 12804) to add certain lands 

on the North Fork of the Shoshone River to the Shoshone Na- 
tional Forest; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CRISP: A bill (H. R. 12805) granting a pension to 
Baxter Hogan; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DOOLITTLE: A bill (H. R. 12806) granting a pen- 
sion to Lou Alice Clay; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HELVERING: A bill (II. R. 12807) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Ira C. Sage; to the Committee on Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRODBECK: Letters from citizens of New Oxford, 
Adams County, Pa., urging immediate passage of war-time pro- 
hibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of Eugene F. Cooke, 
president of the American Federation of Catholic Societies, 
Brooklyn Diocesan Branch, protesting against amending the 
draft law so as to include young men between 18 and 21 years 
old; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ELSTON: Petitions of Epworth Methodist Church, 
Berkeley; the St. James Presbyterian Church, Oakland; the 
Women's Home and Foreign Missionary Society, Berkeley; and 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, Oakland, all in the State of 
California, favoring war-time prohibition; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAGEE: Petition of Mrs. Almon E. Smith, North 
Syracuse, N. Y., for national bone-dry prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Mrs. Henry Milbank, of Syracuse, N. Y., in 
favor of a national bone-dry law; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Also, petition of Mr. J. C. Burrows and others, of De Witt, 
Onondaga County, N. Y., in favor of war-time prohibition; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RAKER: Resolutions adopted by 28 boards of 
northern California, in re passage of an amendment to the 
draft act, raising the age limit to 45 years; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. REED: Petition of 100 members of the Clarksburg 
(W. Va.) Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, signed by 
Mrs. Amos Payne, president, and Mrs. B. F. Robinson, Mrs. J. D. 
McReynolds, and Mrs. 8. C. Watkins, executive officers, protest- 
ing against lowering of the draft age; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, 

Also, memorial of the Rotary Club of Clarksburg, W. Va., 
favoring more stringent laws relative to the punishment and 
suppression of the activities of pro-German sympathizers in the 
United States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TEMPLE: Petition of Rev. M. M. Allbeck, of the 
Grace Lutheran Church, Monongahela, Pa., favoring war-time 
prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 


SENATE. 
Fray, August 23, 1918. 
(Legislative day of Thursday, August 22, 1918.) 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock noon. 

TEXAS MIDLAND RAILROAD, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Interstate Commerce Commission, trans- 
mitting a copy of the report of the commission in valuation 
Docket No. 2, Texas Midland Railroad, which, with the accom- 
panying paper, was referred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. NELSON presented a telegram in the nature of a me- 
morial from the Koch Vegetable Tea Co, of Winona, Minn., and 
a telegram in the nature of a memorial from the Dr. Ward 
Medicine Co., of Winona, Minn., remonstrating against an in- 
creased tax on alcohol, which were referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Minnesota, 
praying for national prohibition as a war measure, which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. HALE presented a petition of sundry citizens of West 
Scarboro, Me., praying for national prohibition as a war meas- 
ure, which was ordered to lie on the table, 
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Mr. COLT presented a petition of the congregation of the 
First Baptist Church of Wickford, R. I., praying for national 
prohibition as a war measare, which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 


FUNERAL EXPENSES OF THE LATE SENATOR GALLENGER. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico, from the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to which was 
referred Senate resolution 292, submitted by Mr. NELSON on 
the 22d instant, reported it favorably without amendment, and 
it was considered by unanimous consent and agreed to, as 
follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he hereby is, 
nuthorized and directed to pay, from 1 miscellaneous items of the 
contingent fund of the Senate, in- 


and necessary expenses 
curred by the committee a the President pro tempore in 


arranging for and attending of the Hon. JACOB H. GALUINGEE. 
late a Senator from the State of New Ham fre, upon vouchers to be 
approved the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate. 


BILL INTEODUCED. 


Mr. ASHURST introduced a bill (S. 4881) for the survey and 
allotment of lands within the Colorado River Indian Reservation 
in the States of Arizona and California, for the disposal of the 
surplus lands after allotment, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

CHANGES IN DRAFT AGE. 

Mr. STERLING submitted two amendments intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (S. 4856) to amend sections 2, 4, 
and 5 of an act entitled “An act to authorize the President 
to increase temporarily the Military Establishment of the United 
States,” approved May 18, 1917, and for other purposes, which 
were ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 


AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION. 


On motion of Mr. Sxroor is was 


er at 16,000 additional copies of Senate Report No. 555, 
second session, entitled “Aircraft uction in 
the lde Sta Ea” be printed f for the usc of the Senate Document Room. 


CHANGES IN DRAFT AGE. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 4856) to amend sections 2, 4, and 5 
of an act entitled “An act to authorize the President to increase 
temporarily the Military Establishment of the United States,” 
approved May 18, 1917, and for other purposes. 

Mr. LODGE obtained the floor. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 


quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Bankhead Hiteh Norris Smith, Mich. 
ogee Johnson’ S Dak. Ove 8 k 
0 ke erman 

Ider Jones, N. Mex. Sutherland 1 
Chamberlain Jones, Wash. Pittman ‘Thomas ‘ts 
Culberson Kellogg Pomerene Trammell P 
Cummins Kendrick n Underwood t 
Curtis Kenyon Robinson Vardaman 3 
Dillingham Kirby Saulsbury Wadsworth i 
Fall Knox Shafroth alsh 
Fernald Sheppard Watson 
Fletcher T Weeks 

nee McKellar Shields WII 
Frelinghuysen McNary Wolco 

on Martin Smith, Ariz. 

0 Nelson Smith, Ga. 
e New Smith, Md. 


SUTHERLAND. I desire to announce that my colleague 
Ulr. ‘Gorr] is necessarily absent, owing to illness. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I wish to announce that my col- 
league [Mr. Barn] is detained on official business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sixty-five Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, the importance of the bill now 
pending in the Senate can not possibly be overestimated, not only 
as being the method of giving us an immediate increase of man 
power but also because it will have a great effect on public 
opinion everywhere. Of course, we could get a great many more 
men out of the present draft ages, but owing to the large number 
between 21 and 81 who are employed in essential industries, 
whether rightly or wrongly, and are exempted on that account, 
we are obliged necessarily to go beyond the ages originally estab- 
lished. 


When we were considering the draft question last June I 
then spoke briefly and expressed the hope that it might not be- 
come necessary to take boys as young as 18, for educational 
reasons, but if it was necessary that they must be taken. I 
think it is clearly necessary that we should turn to the great 


reservoir of men, the largest reservoir of men that we have, 
between 18 and 20, in order to supply our Army. 

Mr. there seems to be a disposition to shrink from 
making that limitation at 18. I need not rehearse the figures of 
the Civil War, where, as I recall it, 2 very large majority cf the 
Army was under 21. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Under 19. : 

Mr. LODGE. Under 19. There is no question of the goodness 
of the material properly selected, but I can not understand the 
proposition that is made to begin, in order to spare that reser- 
voir, by taking older men; that is, to begin by filling the Army 
with the less good material for the trenches, less good physically. 

Personally, I think 45 is a haphazard age to fix. I think 40 
would be a much better age, because, when you pass the line of 
40, you get among the men whose sons are in the war. You 
also get among the men who form the principal part of those 

who are carrying on the work and the indus- 
tries of the country. It is the men between 40 and 50 
who furnish the great mass of the directing classes—the 
superintendents, the foremen, the heads of business, the mana- 
gers of manufactures. Of course, there are many much older, 
but the bulk come between 40 and 50. You are invading a very 
valuable elnss and invading them for a small result; ubout 
150,000 men is all they expect to get. They arc mature men. If 
taken into the Army they ought, other things being equal, to 
have an opportunity for responsible positions where their one 
advantage, which is their maturity, would count most. But 
there has been no chance for those men. They have not been 
allowed in the camps. They are not allowed to enlist even, 
and they have had no opportunity to take men between 40 and 
45 or between 40 and 50. To put them in as trench troops is 
putting in men who, on the average, are physically inferior to 
the men under 30. There can be no question about that. 

This shyness about touching the men under 20 or under 21 
arises, I am afraid, from a feeling which has stood in the way of 
all our war measures more or less; and I apply what I am now 
to say to the administration and to Congress alike. We must 
remember that our object in all this legislation is getting vic- 
tories and not getting votes. It is no time to be shy of any 
measure or any provision, whether in a revenue bill or in a 
draft bill, because it may be momentarily unpopular and some- 
body thinks votes may be lost by it. 

They misconceive, in my opinion, the feeling of the Americans 
when they become timid on account of votes. Leave votes alone 
and do what is right for the country at this time. Now, the real 
thing above all other things that is right is to get the greatest 
possible number of men and transport them to France with the 
utmost speed. If we begin with the older men, who are small in 
number, and spare the younger men, where we can get our great 
force, and fail to comb those now exempt in essential industries, 
we delay the war, and delaying the war means increase in 
deaths and losses on the front. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Has the Senator seen in the newspapers 
that Germany is now drawing on the 1920 class? 

Mr. LODGE. Yes. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I have seen that statement. 

Mr. LODGE. I think all the hations abroad begin at 18 and 
Germany has gone below it. 

Mr. President, nothing could be more inspiriting, nothing could 
give greater confidence to our allies and to the country than the 
earnest desire and complete readiness of Congress to pass this 
new draft bill, for thereby is shown the determination of the Rep- 
resentatives of the people in both branches to put the largest pos- 
sible number of men in France at the earliest possible moment 
in order to win a complete victory without delay. The Senate 
indeed was eager to pass an enlarged draft law last June, and 
I can not but think that it is to be regretted that the Secre- 
tary of War at that time stopped any action by Congress for 
reasons which have never been made very clear, The opposi- 
tion of the Secretary being now withdrawn, this bill will 
quickly pass. Much precious time has been lost, but I have no 
doubt that every exertion will now be made to carry through the 
new registration as rapidly as possible. This is a great measure 
of preparation, and expresses, I am sure, the feeling of the 
American people in regard to the prosecution of the war. The 
weight of the United States Is already turning the scales which 
so long have hung in doubtful balance. That weight must 
be increased in every possible way. A great victory has been 
won in the Marne salient, in which American troops took a 
large and most important part. That victory has been con- 
tinued in the advance of the British, French, and American 
troops from Amiens. We have every right to rejoice over what 
has been accomplished. We also have a right to feel the deepest 
pride in the splendid achievements ef the American soldiers. 
During the great German drive, which began in March, the 
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clouds hung low and dark, but if hopes were dimmed our faith 
in the ultimate result, 1 believe, never wavered. An undue 
pessimism then would have been harmful in a high degree, and 
an uncalculating optimism now would be almost equally mis- 
taken. Great victories have been won. The reasons for those 
victories I believe to be two—the appearance of American troops 
in large numbers on the fighting iine and the unity of command. 
From nothing have the allies suffered so much as from the lack 
of unity of command, and our administration is entitled to 
high praise for having cordially jeined in putting all the armies 
on the western front under the command of Marshal Foch. 
In military operations nothing can be worse than divided coun- 
sels and Independent commands, eyen if each commander is a 
man of the highest ability. For military success there must 
be one man and one mind to make the final decision. That has 
been a great element of strength to the Germans. The fact 
of this unity of command which we and our allies have at last 
attained has been felt from one end of the western front to the 
other. The other reason for success was the appearance, as 
I have said, of the American troops in the fighting line. It was 
not to be found in their numbers alone, although those were 
large and of the highest importance; it was in their quality. 
Our soldiers had necessarily but little experience in the long 
and bitter defensive warfare carried on by -the allies for the 
last four years, but they brought something quite as impor- 
tant, as vital even as that experience. They were picked men 
of the finest physical and mental quality, never war-worn nor 
weary. They had not suffered from the miseries of hope de- 
ferred, from the discouragement which follows great deeds that 
bring no final result. Their spirit was at its highest. In one 
word, they were the best shock troops in Europe, for the shock 
trocps of England and France and Italy, of Germany and 
Austria, had all been much more than decimated and had lost 
to a degree the freshness of the first keen impulse. I can 
imagine the glow of satisfaction with which Marshal Foch 
put his new soldiers to the teuch. In that supreme test he 
found that he had a weapon which combined the crushing power 
of the sword of Richard with the keenness of the scimitar of 
Saladin and which had the perfect temper of both. He must 
have rejoiced mightily when he saw these American troops 
fling themselves upon the Germans and in many cases drive 
before them in headlong rout that famous infantry. Imagina- 
tion, as Napoleon said, plays a great part in war, and the 
presence of these new and gallant troops from the United States 
and the consciousness that thousands more were coming must 
have infused fresh spirit throughout the long line of fighting 
men and renewed the vigor and confidence of our brave and 
sorely tried allies. But we must not misconceive the char- 
acter of the victory, great as it has been, and the determination 
exhibited by the passage of this bill shows that we do not 
misconceive it. It was a victory of defense. It was a“ victory 
of arrest,” as it is well défined by Mr. Frank Simonds in an 
admirable article which appeared on the 11th of August.. The 
offensive has apparently passed into our hands, but the victory 
of attack, although begun, is still to be won. We shall win it, 
but it wiii be no easy task, and I am sure that the American 
people mean to carry it through to the bitter end and to an 
entire completeness. It therefore is of importance that we 
should have in our minds a clear definition of what that com- 
pleteness and that end must be. We must face facts and strive 
for n complete veracity of mind. We must know just what we 
mean to do, fer knowing what we mean to do is half the battle. 

The Germans, repulsed and losing, will undoubtedly resort to 
their other weapon, which they have used more than once during 
this war with terrible effect. They will begin an insidious and 
poisonous peace propaganda, With this weapon they have suc- 
ceeded in disorganizing Russia, reducing that great country to a 
wreck, and removing it for the time being as a military factor. 
With the same weapon they brought about the Italian defeat on 
the Isonzo, which was the result of treachery and disintegrating 
propaganda and not of straight fighting, because the Italians, 
when unbetrayed, have shown since then at the Piave the finest 
fighting qualities and have thrown Austria back in crushing 
defeat. It is the German propaganda which we shall be obliged 
to face in the ensuing months, and it therefore seems to me 
of the last importance to know exactly what we mean by peace. 
Generalities will not serve. It must be, it is commonly said—we 
have all said it—a just and righteous peace. But what is a 
Just and righteous peace? What are the conditions that would 
make it so? What is the irreducible minimum? We intend to 
make the world safe for democracy. But what exactly do we 
mean by democracy? If we mean, as we undoubtedly do, the 
democracy of England, France, Italy, and the United States, we 
can all understand it; but the Bolsheviki masquerade under 


the name of democracy, and the Bolsheviki, by a combination of 
treachery, corruption, and ignorance, have reduced Russia to 
servitude under Germany and have engendered a form of de- 
mocracy as dangerous to the world as the government of the 
Hohenzollerns. But assuming, as we do, when we say we must 
make the world safe for democracy that we mean our own 
conception of democracy, how is it to be made safe? That, 
again, is a vague term which must be answered, and can only 
be answered by definition. We are fighting and our allies are 
fighting with us for security; for independence; for the right of 
nations, great and small, to govern themselves in their own 
way; for organized races and peoples to have the opportunity 
to govern themselves in independent States; for the sanctity 
and observance of treaties; for the general disarmament of 
nations. How are these things to be secured? The details are 
really far more important than the general propositions, in 
which we all agree. Broadly speaking, there is only one way to 
obtain this security of the nations, this safety of democracy, 
this preservation of freedom and civilization, and that is by 
reducing Germany to a condition where by no possibility can 
she precipitate another war for universal conquest, with all 
its attendant horrors, upon an unoffending world. Aguin we 
are faced by details, How is this to be done? I see only one 
way in which it can be done, and I will enumerate the results, 
the hard facts, the essential conditions to which we must attain. 

Belgium must be restored. 

Alsace and Lorraine must be returned to France—uncondi- 
tionally returned—not merely because sentiment and eternal 
justice demand it, but because the iron and coal of Lorraine 
must be forever taken from Germany. 

Italia Irredenta—all those areas where the Italian race is 
predominant, including Trieste—must go back to Italy. 

Serbia and Roumania must be established in their independ- 
ence. 

Greece must be made secure. 

Most important of all, if we are to make the world safe in the 
way we mean it to be safe, the great Slav populations now 
under the Government of Austria—the Jugo-Slavs and the 
Czecho-Slovaks, who have been used to aid the Germans, whom 
they louthe—must be established as independent States. 

The Polish people must have an independent Poland. 

And we must have these independent States created so that 
they will stand across the pathway of Germany to the East. 
Nothing is more vital than this for a just, a righteous, and an 
enduring peace. 

The Russian Provinces taken from Russia by the villainous 
peace of Brest-Litovsk must be restored to Russia. The Presi- 
dent, as you all remember, has announced the vast importance 
of sustaining Russia. If Germany continues to hold a large 
part of Russia, the world for years to come will be under the 
shadow of another great war which will surely be precipitated- 
upon us when Germany has developed her Russian possessious 
to the point of yielding her men, money, and supplies. 

Constantinople must be finally taken away from Turkey and 
placed in the hands of the allied nations as a free port, so as 
to bar Germany's way to the East and hold the Dardanelles 
open for the benefit of mankind, 

We must not be beguiled into concessions to Turkey, with 
whom we ought now to be at war, in the hope of separating her 
from Germany. It would be a miserable outcome to have Tur- 
key retained in Europe, a curse to her subjects and neighbors, 
a plague spot, and a breeder of wars. Her massacres must net 
under any pretense be condoned nor her iniquities rewarded. 
Let Turkey and Bulgaria share the fate of their master and be 
so treated that they will be unable again to trouble the world. 

Palestine must never return to Turkish rule, and the perse- 
cuted Christians of Asia Minor—the Syrians and the Ar- 
menians—must be made safe. 

There must be compensation. For the lives of women and 
children and helpless old men no compensation can ever be ob- 
tained. But the things, including pictures, books, and works of 
art, which the Germans have stolen can be restored and there 
can be money compensation exacted for the tribute money 
wrung from helpless towns and cities under the German lash, 
There must be compensation to Belgium and a partial compen- 
sation at least can be found in the disposition of the German 
colonies, which ought never to be returned to the Empire which 
has so abused all the most ordinary rights of humanity. 

These in outline are the principal conditions which alone will 
give us a victory worth having, and when we talk about a com- 
plete peace and a just and righteous peace, let it be known to all 
the world that this is what we mean. It is idle to talk about 
our annihilating the German people. Nobody, of course, has 
any such idea. It could not be done even if we wished to do it. 
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We are not engaged in this war to try to arrange a government 
for Germany. The German people must do that themselves, 
and they will get precisely the government which they desire 
and deserve—just as they now have the government they prefer, 
whose purposes and ambitions and barbarism they share and 
sustain. Our part and our business is to put Germany in a 
position where she can do no more harm in the future to the 
rest of the world. Unless we achieve this we shall have fought 
in vain, Congress and the President had no right to declare war 
unless they meant to do precisely this thing. Nothing less 
would justify our action. We are pouring out the best blood 
of the country, the blood of our chosen youth, upon the altar of 
patriotism. We are making every sort of pecuniary sacrifice. 
We are bearing an immense burden of taxation. We are mort- 
gaging with our loans the future of coming generations. We 
have set aside for the time being the Constitution under which 
individual liberty has been preserved and the country has grown 
and prospered. We have adopted measures which lead, if un- 
checked, to the building up on the one hand of a great bu- 
reaucracy such as that which crushed and ruined Russia and 
which on the other are stimulating the development of state 
socialism. It is our intention to return, as our laws show, to 
the old restrictions, protections, and rights of the ordered free- 
dom of the Constitution. We are taking these vast risks, we are 
bearing these huge burdens, we are making these unspeakable 
sacrifices of life with a brave and cheerful spirit; but we have 
no right to do all these things unless we win the prize and reach 
the goal which alone can warrant and justify them. The results 
which we must have, and which I have ventured to outline, can 
never be obtained by a negotiated peace. Lord Lansdowne— 
and he is not alone—appears to think that this war can be ended 
by a peace formulated by eminent representatives of the na- 
tions in the old way. He does not seem to have gone beyond 
the methods of 1815 and the Congress of Vienna. As this 
war is utterly different from any war that the world has ever 
known, so must the peace which concludes it be utterly different 
from any peace which the world has ever known, It can not be 
a peace of bargain, of give and take, and of arrangement. It 
ean not be a peace which rests on signed treaties alone, for no 
treaty is worth the paper it is written on when made with Ger- 
many, whom no agreement binds, to whom no signature has 
meaning, and whose pledges are as false as dicers’ oaths. The 
only peace for us is one that rests on hard physical facts, the 
peace of unconditional surrender. No peace that satisfies Ger- 
many in any degree can ever satisfy us. It can not be a negoti- 
ated peace. It must be a dictated peace, and we and our allies 
must dictate it. The victory bringing such a peace must be won 
inside, not outside, the German frontier. It must be won finally 
and thoroughly in German territory, and can be so won nowhere 
else. 

In no other way can we secure the safety for which we are 
fighting. In no other way can we justify the sacrifices we are 
making. To this supreme end our efforts must be addressed. 
I do not underrate the difficulties. I do not underestimate the 
obstacles to be overcome. But the difficulties and the obstacles 
must alike be crushed, set aside, and overridden. The United 
States occupies, fortunately, a position in which she will be able 
to speak with a powerful voice. We seek no territory, no 
material gain for our own country. We seek only the safety of 
civilization and freedom and the assurance of our own absolute 
independence and our right to live our own lives and settle our 
own problems in our own way. There is no territory by which we 
could be bribed or influenced, no trade advantage by which 
we could be tempted. There is no personal profit which can 
turn us from the one great object. Our sole purpose is to put 
Germany finally and completely in a position where she can 
never again attempt to conquer and ruin the world as she has 
done in the last four years. Complete and utter victory is all 
we Americans can gain from the war, and that victory we must 
have. In one word, we must go to Berlin and there dictate 
peace. This purpose can be accomplished. We shall do it, but 
we must be above all propositions of a bargained peace, all sug- 
gestions of negotiations; deaf to every voice which would divert 
us from the path; deaf alike to the whimper of the pacifist and 
to the wheedliug or truculent appeal of the helpers of Ger- 
many. When Germany is beaten to her knees and the world is 
made safe by the arrangements which I have suggested, then, 
and not before, we shall have the just and righteous peace for 
which we fight. In this way and in no other shall we obtain it. 
We shall obtain it because we are going to win. Let us but be 
true to ourselves, and we shall not then be false to any man. 

- I ask permission, Mr. President, to print the accompanying 
article as an appendix to my remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered, 


The matter referred to is as follows: 
APPENDIX, 
tits LAST PHASE OF THIRD GERMAN EFYORT OF GREAT WAR. 
[By Frank H. Simonds.] 
[Copyright, 1918, Tribune Association, the New York Tribune.] 

Germany has lost the campaign of 1918, and with this loss has been 
joined the inevitable extinction of the last chance to win a military vic- 
tory, provided oniy that the great nations now in arms against the 
German and his minor allies remain as army. united as kod have been 
in the past. Germany escaped a defeat which was plainly indicated 
after the close of the campaign of 1916, despite her Roumanian victories 
of that year, solely because Russia abandoned the struggle and thus 
freed German hands. In 1917 the Russian debacle enabled Germany to 
defeat British and French offensives, and in 1918 to undertake her own 
great offensive, which has just been wrecked at the Marne. 

If one could conceive that, following the Russian precedent, Germany 
could hereafter eliminate Britain, France, the United States, or Italy 
from the war, she might be able to undertake a new offensive to win a 
military decision in the west with a reasonable prospect of victory, but 
apart from such a success she has no longer the numbers or the resources 
necessary for the task. 

We have had in this war three phases, which have been exactly alike 
and have held to the same results. In August and September, 1914, 
Germany undertook to eliminate France from the war by her great 
offensive. Her strategy was based upon the theory that before Russia 
could intervene effectively either in east Prussia or against Austria, the 
German Army could dispose of France and thereafter turn its attention 
to the reduction of Russia. The failure of the Marne entailed the de- 
cisive defeat of this strategy. The German Army proved inadequate for 
its mighty task and French military power endured. 

A at Verdun, haying beaten Russia down and while Britain was 
still unready, Germany endeavored to dispose of France. The problem 
was the same, the issues identical, and, in this case, it was Britain who 
pla the rôle of Russia in 1914 and at the Somme began an offensive 
which deprived Germany of all chance of realizing her Verdun purposes. 
For a second the western line held and Germany was thrown back 
upon the defensive. 

We are just seeing the last phase of the third German effort. The 
revolution in Russia, carefully ded by German agencies, had at last 
disposed of Russia in 1917. he United States could not effectively 
intervene in the first half of the campaign of 1918: Ludendorff had 
nearly six months ahead of him. as he calculated, more than six months 
as it then seemed, in which to dispose of Britain and France before Per- 
shing’s army could turn the scales. And, as in 1914, in the Marne 
campaign, and in 1916, before Verdun, the Germans haye come within 
an ace of success and have failed, only after brilliant preliminary 


triumphs. 
REPETITION OF WATERLOO EVENTS. 


But again there has been a tition of the Waterloo circumstances. 
The German Napoleon has sought three times to overwhelm the allied 
Wellington, Joffre, Petain, and Foch, in turn, but each time Blucher 
has arrived in time, the Russians in 1914, the British in 1916, and our- 
selves in 1918. As a result, each grand{fose attempt has failed at the 
moment when the German ple and the German soldiers have not too 


front. Germany could not fight 
offensive campaigns on both sides, so she abandoned the west to settle 
matters in the east. When she came back to the west, in the Verdun 
campaign, she was too late. Britain was almost ready and France able 
to hold until Britain could begin. After the Verdun failure it was neces- 
sary to go east and south again, Russia having once more become dan- 


gerous and Roumania a oe. 
But Russia, definitely destroyed for military purposes, Roumania dis- 
of, the cast at her feet, ny came west again this spring. 
America was as unready, far mere unready than Britain in the Verdun 
time. The chance to dispose of the older enemies before the new ono 
was on the field in troublesome numbers was unmistakable. The battles 
of Picardy, Flanders, and the Aisne seemed to promise the ultimate 
victory t as Morhange, Charleroi, and Mons seemed to promise it in 
1914. he most optimistic allied observer could not deny that Germany 
had a fresh opportunity to gain a decision on the continental battle 
field the moment it was disclosed that the Germans had devised a sys- 


tem of battle tactics which abolished the value of trench systems, as 
their heavy guns had abolished the value of forts nearly four years 

‘ore. e parallel was again striking, but fortunately the was 
the sam 


e. 
Now, it is one thing to say that Germany has lost the chance to win 
a mill ecision in this war and another to say she has lost the war. 
Still a statement is the declaration that we, the nations which are 
allied against Germany, have won the struggle. This last is emphati- 
cally not the case. or is it true that rmany has lost the war. 
She has lost the chance Ee winning aly the pe veer abe: has other 
hi to u now to the uttermos 

methods, ar Mus beaten in 1916 at the close of the campaign of that 
ear, 
5 
of a se 
—.— ne. reckoned that a proposas of ce might disarm his foes and 

accomplish what his armies had failed t 


ro 
Tama. temporarily brought Italy to the point of seeming impotence, and 


NEW PROPOSAL OF PEACE PREDICTED. 


Beyond all doubt the Kaiser will now repeat his strategy of 1916 and 
we shall have a new proposal of peace within a brief time, probably 
the moment that some considerable but relatively unimportant German 
success, such as still remains possible, tends to give a temporary lle 
to the facts in the German military situation in the west. here will 
then be a frank declaration, such a declaration as Kuehlmann made the 
other day, that no military decision is possible. Both sides have made 
the try; both sides have made at least three tremendous fallures ; 
therefore, the Germans will reason, a military decision is impossible 
and peace by negotiation is the only way out of a situation which is 
bringing about the bankruptcy of civilization. 

en this situation develops it is essential for every allied observer 
to remember that Paris is ence more in danger, for the German will be 
seeking by the most ingenious and sustained effort to win the French 


appealing bait will be held out to I „ like France invaded and far 
more than France exposed to internal dangers of a disruptive sort. 

Germany means to win the war by peace offensive, now that her 
war offensive has failed. The element of time is just as much against 
her in the new operation as in the old. 8 and Bayans are be- 
coming restive; Austria is on the edge of revolution—to sure, like 
a donkey on a mountain trail, Austrian statesmen seem always to select 
the outer and dangerous edge; but the present situation is more critical 
than any that has preceded. If German peace operations were delayed 
over a long period, Turkey and Bulgaria might escape the German lead- 
ing strings and make a separate peace with the enemy. Even Austria 
might break under the s > 

We shall have next winter, therefore, to repel the peace offensive 
designed to enable Germany to keep a 8 a larger share of 
the Provinces she has conquered. ře have the peace, offensive 
supplemented by much military threatening. Unquestionably the prom- 
ise tọ devastate all of France still in German hands, as well as Bel- 
gium, in the fashion Picardy was devastated in the Hindenburg re- 
treat, will be one gentle German hint to France as to the advisability 
of coming to an arrangement. And until that peace offensive is de- 
fen ted we must face the fact that we may still lose the war. 


ONE MORE YEAR OF HARD FIGHTING. 


But if the ce offensive fails, as the war offensive has unmistakably 
failed, there is still ahead of us at least one year more of terrific and 
costly fighting before we can begin to hope to win the war in the only 
way that it can be won—namely, upon the battle field. And in that 
time each temporary reverse, each check, each delay, will serve the 
Germans as a new basis for their ce offensive and a new founda- 
tion for thelr argument that no military decision is possible. Of the 
three stages that have to be covered before we come to the point where 
real peace is possible, we have but passed the first, or are t a 
to the end of it. It has been in a sense the most critical of all, but i 
has also been the simplest, because in the face of a peril which no man 
could misunderstand all effort and all ene were concentrated natu- 
rally upon the task of stopping the enemy. It will be less easy to get 
the same concentration in the other two stages. 

If one could only make it clear for the balance of the war to all 
publics, American and allied alike, that the German uses peace and war 
operations In just the same way and for the same end. If he can't 
Se nai a foe and impose his will upon an enemy by his army and by 
battle, he tries a peace 8 ether the attack be by arms or 
words, the pur of the attack is to gain or retain Provinces and 
plunder. Russia was conquered by German pare operations quite as 
much as by her military attacks. The Itallan defeat at the Isonzo 
was prorares by peace machinations before it was obtained by military 


attac 

The German knows quite well that if the war pa to a military 
decision he will not only Jose all that he has taken in his various. cam- 
aigns, but also that Germany will suffer as much as in the Thirty 
rears War. German rulers know that the defeat of the German Army 
will inevitably involve changes within Germany which are, to say the 
least, unpromising. No one cts a great moral awakening in Ger- 
many? at is to be expected is that the German, who was willing to 
support the ae system because of its sup efficiency and fancied 
pro 2 — look for a new system when profits are found to be 
nonexistent. 


CHANGED MIND AFTER RUSSIAN COLLAPSE. 


Therefore the German leadership is not going to risk the decision upon 
the battle feld, which must be on ae It. if it can find any way to — 
the provinces and the plunder without running the ultimate risk. Th 
tun only be accomplished by a peace propaganda which turns on the war 
weariness and feeling of exhaustion of the ponus fighting. We have 
all of us had full and sufficient evidence of the many phases of the de- 
featist campaign of 1917, following the German peace proposal of De- 
cember, 1916, and the Reichstag resolution of the follow 

In 1916 and for a fraction of 1917 the German was convinced that he 


could not get a military decision. He changed his mind after the Russian 
collapse. In other words, his peace offensive was so successful that it 
cleared the way for a new venture of the German high command, a new 


try for the military decision. The result of this effort Is becoming 
lainer every day. The decision was not and is not to be had: there- 
‘ore, the German will unquestionably go back now to the other form of 
wartare, which he calls ce propaganda and we call a peace off ve 


Turning now to the military phase again. The German can not get a 
military decision because he no longer has the numbers to enforce any 
local decision. He no longer has any advantage in num 


gross 
With the American troops actually in France the allies outnumber him 
greatly; but, unfortunately, only a portion of the Americans are now 
available. But there are enough of t „ as I showed several weeks ago 
in a Sunday article, to give Foch something more than an equality of 
numbers and leave the German only such advantages as come from the 
greater homogeneity of his force, since it is all of one nationality, and 
bee superiority of training, with respect only, however, to cur own 
oops. 

Since I made my statement the proof has been supplied by the Foch 
offensive. Employing the larger part of the American divisions which 
have been long in nee and his own French colonial troops, Foch 
created an army of maneuver and struck the German flank between the 

- Marne and the Aisne, bringing off one of the great strategic triumphs of 
the war. Had Foch been able to Sapote of sufficient reserves the stroke 
might have been far more effective, Just as Joffre’s victory at the Marne 
would have led to far more decisive results had Joffre possessed any 

large unexhausted reserve. 

Hut neither Foch nor Ludendorff has such a reserve now. Ludendorff 
baq it in the beginning of the ae and lost it in the terrible 
struggles which have since ensued. ch is acquiring it as our Ameri- 
can troops become available in larger and larger numbers, but will 
propan not have it in sufficient strength to enable him to go beyond 
the limits of counter ofensives Ike his recent stroke this year. This 
is not to say that Ludendorff may not deal a heed ae blow, 
the German angie, than his last two, one of which was checked, the 
other turned into a heavy defeat. The point is that he will be unable 
after such a stroke to enforce a decision. 

MOST BRILLIANT OF IIS CAMPAIGNS. 

Napoleon was in the same situation in the most brilliant of all his 
campaigns, also fought in the Marne Valley. Bern i comments sig- 
nificantly upon this fact in one of his military works. The has 
very nearly exhausted his shock troops; he is facing an enemy who is 


equal in numbers, has at least as good communications on the vital 


his 
French sectors of the front, and is now in a position to meet any 
offensive, employing therein fresh American troops. 

The value of our troops in the situation is ullar. They are not, 
on the whole, the match for any other troops in the European field on the 
defensive, because they lack the four years of training of French, Ger- 
man, and British troops. But on the offensive and under the guidance 
of the French staff they possess exactly the qualities which e them 
the most dangerous shock — 2 in Europe. hey are young, physically 
fit, and morally at the highest point soldiers can atta Their irits 
have not been weakened by toar years of suffering; they have not STONON 
ch has taken the edge off the best of all the 


down under the strain w 
other nations’ forces. 

As a striking force Foch, then, has found at his hand in Pershing’s 
army the best concelvable weapon. He has, moreover, the certainty of 
a rapidly increasing number of these troops. Three hundred thousand 
arrive in Europe each month, and it will not be long before his monthly 
increase in trained troops will reach this Ggure. In than two months 
the American contribution is more than the annual increment Germany 
gets h one of her classes, and it is made up of infinitely better 


mat 8 

We shall have next year practically the only a in Euro 
of making an offensive in the A 4 he e whic 
armies revealed at the Marne 3 


capable 


f 
to cry tiny the technical military val 
the argh ttle test, the value of the meral contribution can not be 
exa K - 
0 Bier gree to have more than 2,000,000 fighting men in France next 
ear, we ought to have reserves to keep our 41 at that strength. 


OVER THE PITCH FOR THE PRESENT YEAR. 


Meantime we are over the pitch for the present year, and for the war, 
unless the German can escape again, as he did two years ago, when he 
started his peace campaign and thereby destroyed Russia and ruined 
the Italian offensive against Austria. While Italy holds Austria, with 
a measure of help from the allies, France, Britain, and the United States 
ean defeat Germany next year, as nae | should now be able to check the 
remaining German ts this year. Unity of commands, unity of faith, 
and unity of policy carry with them the death sentence for the German 
pu if they can be preserved through the next winter. 

It is idle to imagine t the German Army is not capable of great 
resistance in the future. The recent retreat has been conducted in a 
manner beyond praise. The German high command made an appalling 
blunder and a ne miscalculation. Had the German Army been 
any less determined and disciplined this blunder might have led to 
destruction, at least for the army immediately involved. But, so far 
from leading to this, the defeat pl opened the way for an orderly 
and well-conducted withdrawal in which the resistance of the retreat- 
neh won the tion of the victors. Even if the German does not 
fight fairly or cleanly, even though his methods are abhorrent, there is 
general testimony to the stubbornness with which his rear guards ee | 
on to position after position, although the great battle was lost a 
there could be no disguising the fact. 


WILL SEEK SOME SORT OF VICTORY. 


Nothing is more likely than that the Germans will 1 ad to close the 
present campai with some sort of victory. A decisive victory is 


to cover failures in the west and the larger failure in the east, where 
Russia managed to escape destruction for the moment. In 1916 Rou- 
mania played the same part for the Germans, who had been defeated at 
Verdun and the Somme. Last year the Russian collapse was too plain 
to require from the Germans any such effort. 

The way to a successful peace offensive for the Germans Diainiy begins 
at some local military triumph on the west front which shall, in part, 
restore the prestige of the recently defeated Crown Prince and the dis- 
comfited Ludendorff. To get this victory a new blow will be needed, 
und there is, therefore, every reason to forecast at least one more con- 
siderable German offensive, followed by a desperate effort both to exploit 
sack success as is achieved on the battle field and celebrate it all over 

e world. 

We shall have to be on our guard, therefore, both in the matter of 
pessimism and of optimism. At the present moment there is a dan- 
gerous degree of . — afloat. The reaction from the depression of 
recent months is natural and proper, but it should not lead to exagger- 
ated hopes. We have blocked the enemy, and we have defeated him in 
the crucial battle of this campaign. But the most that was possible for 
us this year was to preyent the Germans from winning the Euro! 

hase of: the war on the battle field; it will take one or two more years 
‘or us to win it by our own efforts. The second Marne was like the first 
a great and successful battle of arrest; but nations are not conquered 
by battles of arrest—such battles merely save the nation or nations 
attacked. ‘There remains the larger task of beating the enemy, aud he 
remains, despite his recent reverse, still unbeaten in the larger sense. 


Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I have listened with very 
great interest to the speech of the learned Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Loner]. So far as the objects and purposes of 
this war are concerned I am in hearty accord with everything 
he has said. I must take exception, however, to one statement 
which he made, or perhaps it is only the inference which might 
be drawn from his statement, to the effect that those Senators 
who vote against 18-year limitation will be perhaps consider- 
ing it from the standpoint of votes, 
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Mr. LODGE. Oh, Mr. President, if the Senator from Ohio 
will allow-me, I beg to say that I did not mean to imply any- 
thing of the kind. My own impression was against lowering 
the draft age to 18 years at the beginning, but I think the time 
has come when we must do it. 

Mr. POMERENE. I am very glad to have that explanation. 

Mr. LODGE. I certainly would not make any insinuation of 
that sort as to any Senator. 

Mr. POMERENE. I feel quite sure that the Senator did not 
intend to do so. 

Mr. President, the most solemn, the most serious, and at the 
same time the most satisfactory act of my life was when I voted 
in favor of the joint resolution declaring a state of war against 
Germany. In that resolution we pledged all our men and all 
our resources to the accomplishment of the end we had in view, 
and, if it is necessary at any time to vote to take the 18-year-old 
boy or even the 17-year-old boy to accomplish that object, I 
shall yote for it. My thought is that this war shall be prose- 
cuted until there is an unconditional surrender of Prussianism ; 
but when Senators come in here and speak as if ex cathedra and 
declare that it is now necessary to take 18-year-old boys, I must 
take issue with them. 

It may be interesting for Senators to bear in mind what the 
draft age was during the Civil y.ar, and surely conditions as 
they confronted the country at that time were indeed serious. 
I realize the fact that most of the boys who went to the front 
were 18 and 19, and I may say I think in truth that if more of 
the boys who were older had performed their part it would have 
been less necessary for the boys of 18 and 19 to shoulder arms. 

But the Congress which had charge of the legislation at that 
time provided that the draft age should be 20. The Twelfth 
United States Statutes at Large, page 731, first section, reads: 

That all able-bodied male citizens of the United States, and persons 
of foreign birth who shall have declared on oath their intention to 
become citizens under and In pursuance of the laws thereof, between 
the ages of 20 and 45 years of age, except as hereinafter excepted, are 
hereby declared to constitute the national forces, and shall liable 
to perform military duty in the service of the United States when called 
out by the President for that purpose. 

There was an act supplementary to this passed in 1864. I 
read from the Thirteenth United States Statutes at Large, 
page 7: 

That boards of enrollment shall enroll all persons liable to draft 
under the provisions of this act, and the act to which this is an amend- 
ment, whose names may have been omitted by the proper enrolling 
officers ; all persons who shall arrive at the age of 20 years before the 
draft; all aliens who shall declare their intentions to become citizens— 

And so forth. 

Mr. President, it seems as though, while the majority of the 
boys who were at the front in the Civil War were 18 and 19, 
the Congress in its wisdom only required those to go who were 
20 years of age and upwards. 

Gen. March, the Chief of Staff, appeared before the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs during the early part of this month 
and testified, on page 24 of the hearings: 

I believe when we get together our A as one composite American 
Army under our own tgs art general, occupying our own sector 
instead of having the troops distributed along the line, that 2,000,000 
combatant Americans can do anything over there. 

And on page 88 of the hearings he said: 

My personal belief is that with an American Army of 4,000,000 men 
in France under one commander in chief we can go through that Ger- 
man line wherever we please. 

And the headlines in this morning’s paper confirm his state- 
ment, because they say that to-day, along a front of 31 miles, 
the enemy are in full retreat. 

Mr. President, in considering our military status, the Army 
experts made the statement that the necessary forces required 
were 98 divisions—80 along the battle line and 18 in camps in 
this country, 98 in all—with 40,000 men to a division. All told 
they amount to 3,920,000 men—80,000 short of the 4,000,000 men 
which seems to be the special number usually named. If we 
take the figures which are submitted by these experts, I think 
it will appear very clearly that it is unnecessary to take the 
boys of 18. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SUTRERLAND in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Ohio yield to the Senator from North 
Dakota? 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If I understood the Senator correctly, he 
just made the statement that there were 40,000 men in a divi- 
sion. Is that correct? 

Mr, POMERENE. Forty thousand was the statement made 
by the Chief of Staff. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have always understood that an Ameri- 
can division consisted of about 28,000, and it is something of a 
surprise to me to learn that it is 40,000. Evidently there has 
been a change quite recently. 
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Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, the Senator from North 
Dakota, as I recall the fact, is correct as the division was under- 
stood to be some months ago. Later it was said that it would 
amount to about 37,000, and when the testimony was given 
before the committee they fixed the number at 40,000; and I am 
accepting that number for the purposes of the observations I 
may have to make. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Utah? = 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, it is understood that that includes all 
the noncombatants. f 

Mr. POMERENE. Oh, I assume so. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. POMERENE. I do. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. A division must consist of more than 40,000 
men, because, if the Senator will note, on page 24 of the hear- 
ings Gen. March testified as follows : 

Roughly, 40,000 men to a division. Of couse, there are the corps 
troops and the Army troops in addition to that, which brings the whole 
number up to about 4,800,000 men. 

Mr. POMERENE. I know that general statement has been 
made, and I may make some reference to it a little later if I 
do not overlook it. 

Mr. President, in the first registration there were 9,586,508 
men registered. In the second registration there were 784,000 
men registered. That included only those men who became of 
age after June 5, 1917, and it is estimated by the War Depart- 
ment that if this bill should become a law, fixing the age limits 
at 18 and 45, there would be a total new registration of between 
thirteen and fourteen million. Taking the lower estimate, it 
would make a total of 23,370,508 men between 18 and 45 years 
of age. We have at the present time in Europe about 1,500,000 
men; we have in the camps to-day 1,500,000 men—in round num- 
bers, a total of three millions of men. These three millions of 
men are taken out of the class of registrants between the ages 
of 21 and 31, save and except those who volunteered. There 
are between six and seven millions of men among those who 
registered the first time and who are in the deferred classes— 
classes 2, 3. 4, and 5. These classes include all married 
men—men, it may be, who have wives but no children—men 
who ought to be at the front serving their country instead of 
depending npon the 18-year-old boys to take their places. And, 
lest I forget it, let me observe here that none of these men are 
exempted by act of Congress. It is true the power has been 
given by the Congress to the President to provide for classifi- 
eation and to defer certain classes, but what has been done in 
that behalf has been done by the War Department alone. It is 
their judgment, not ours. It is not the country’s judgment. 

Mr. President, I have even received a number of letters from 
the draft officials in my own State, and no later than this morn- 
ing a letter from one of these draft boards suggesting a reclassi- 
fication of these registrants, because they say there are many 
of these young men who at the outbreak of our trouble with 
Mexico and when it was thought that there might be a draft 
to take the boys there married in anticipation of possible trouble. 

Now, Mr. President, let us see the present condition of these 
lists of registered men. We have 3,000,000 in the service. Ac- 
cording to the hearings before the Military Affairs Committee 
it was uncertain as to how many men remained in class 1, but 
after the War Department has revised its figures we find that 
on August 1, 1918, there were still 550,000 men in class 1. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Five hundred and eighty thousand. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator to 
repeat that statement? 

Mr. POMERENE. I made the statement that there were 
550,000 men in class 1 still remaining uncalled. The Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. Worcorr] corrects me, and makes the state- 
ment that there are 580,000; and I think that figure appears in 
the hearings, as I now recall. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. On page 35. 

Mr. POMERENE. On page 35. They are calling these men 
at the rate of 250,000 a month. Let us assume, for the sake of 
the argument, that the 250,000 quota for the month of August 
has been called and are in camp. I do not know whether they 
are or not. There still remain 330,000 men in class 1, out of 
which we can get the quota of 250,000 for September, and that 
will leave about 80,000 still remaining for the October call. 
More than that, during the last registration there were 784,000 
men who had become of age since June 5, 1917. 

Now, I am not prepared to say whether the 250,000 quota for 
the month of August was included in the department’s esti- 
mate of a million and a haif men in the camps in this country 


1918. 
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or not; but wipe that out. We have, then, 330,000 in class 1 
without any reclassification; and let me remind Senators that 
when this classification was made by the War Department it 
was not the understanding of the boys who were to be drafted 
that those who were put in deferred classes would be exempted 
from service. They were simply deferred; and I dare say that 
every Senator here knows of young men of his own acquaint- 
ance who have said, “I am in the deferred class, and I expect 
to be called, and I am going to go when called.” Now, the War 
Department, instead of treating classes 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 as if 
they were deferred classes, by this legislation in fact is treating 
them as if they were exempted classes, and are calling upon the 
boys of 18, 19, and 20 to go to the front. 

Senators, we have, according to the statement I have made, 
330,000. Assuming that the number of men desired in Europe 
is 4,000,000, with 8,000,000 in the service, that leaves us only 
1,000,000 men to provide; and we have 330,000 in class 1 now. 
That leaves, then, 670,000 other troops to be provided for, and 
they can be provided by a reclassification. Why, the most of 
these men who have been put in the deferred classes will resent 
the thought that they are to be arbitrarily kept at home. 

Let us examine these figures a little further. There is a very 
interesting statement submitted in the report of the Military 
Affairs Committee, an estimate made by the Provost Marshal 
General, on pages 6, 7, 8, and 9. He estimates that if this bill 
becomes a law there will be, between the ages of 32 and 45, 
601.236 men. We only have 670,000 to provide. We get 
601,000—in round numbers, 600,000—from this class of new regis- 
trants, and that leaves us, then, 70,000 men to provide. 

Now, note further: In the classes 18 to 20 they estimate that 
there will be 1,797,609. A rough estimate contained in the hear- 
ings before the committee will show to you that in the judgment 
of the War Department there would be 550,000 men of the age 
of 20, 550,000 of the age of 19, and 600,000 of the age of 18, so 
that if we go to the class of 20 for our 70,000 we can find them 
there and still have 480,000 in the 20-year class; and yet they 
come and want the 18 and 19 year old boys. 

Mr. President, I am very glad to say—and I do it with all 
credit to the boys of 18 and 19—that if left to their vote as 
to whether they should go to the front or not, the vast majority 
of them—nearly all of them—would vote to go. Thank God 
for that spirit. 

Now, I want to call the attention of the Senate to the very 
great liberality which the department exercises when it comes 
to the exemptions from military service. Let us take the 
study on page 8 of the report of the committee on the pending 
bill. 

There are of the ages 32 to 45, 601,236; of the ages 19 to 20, 
inclusive, 1,121,634; in all, 1,722,870. Now, when it comes to a 
determination as to the number that we shall get out of the 
class age 82 to 40, I want Senators to note how extremely lib- 
eral they are in allowing exemptions. The total males are 
estimated at 10,028,973. They deduct first married men de- 
ferred—that means deferring that class of married men who 
perhaps have fortunes, the pampered sons of fortune, and who 
are hiding behind their wives’ petticoats ; they are to be exempted 
under this regulation—less deferred solely for industry and 
agriculture, 401,159; less other deferments, 200,579; less de- 
linquents, 800,869; making a total by that one sweep of the 
pen of 8,637,089 who are deferred, leaving a remainder of 
1,391,884. 

But they are still not through with their exemptions, They 
go further and they deduct “less enlistments,” 170,000; less 
aliens, 125,270; less Emergency Fleet, 60,000; total, 355,270; 
leaving a remainder again of 1,036,614. Then they deduct 
“physical rejects,” 435,878, and that leaves a net total of 
601,236 for military service out of 10,028,978 between the ages 
of 82 and 45. They take 1 out of 16, or thereabouts. 

Mr. KENYON, Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KENYON. I should like to ask the Senator if these 
figures as to the married men cover all married men or only 
those with dependents? 

Mr. POMEREND. I regret that I am not able to definitely 
answer, I have taken the figures as they are given here. Of 
course, some of the married men have volunteered. Some of 
the married men are put in class 1, some in class 2, some in 
class 3, and, if my memory serves me correctly, some in class 4, 

By the way, lest I forget it, I ask that there may be ap- 
pended to my remarks the classification provided for in the 
pamphlet marked Selective Service Regulations, page 136. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
and it is sọ ordered. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. In this connection—— 

ae PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield? 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, In response to the question of the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] I desire to say that in the 
New York papers of the 10th instant there appeared what pur- 
ported to be a statement by the Secretary of War that marriage 
per se would exempt men automatically from the draft. 

Mr. POMERENE. Would or would not, did I understand? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That it would automatically exempt 
men from the draft. It surprised me, because I thought it was 
the reverse of the policy which had been adopted, As soon as 
my attention was called to it I addressed the Secretary of War 
a letter, and if the Senator would care to have me read the 
letter, which is short, I will read it and his reply. 

Mr. POMERENE. If it is short, I would be very glad to 
have it read. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I will ask the Secretary to read those 
two letters. They answer the question of the Senator from 
Iowa. ) 

Mr. POMERENE. I will be glad to hear them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


The Chair hears no objection, 


Avevstr 16, 1918. 


Ion. Newron D. Baker, 
Secretary of War. 

My Dran Mr. Secretary: In the New York papers of last Saturday, 
if I mistake not, you were quoted as saying, in substance, that “ under 
the new man-power act and regulations thereunder, as you would pro- 
mulgate them, there would be no husbands in class 1.“ 

As I have watched the evolution and development of the regulations 
under the former act, if this course now outlined in your interview is 
followed, it will reverse the whole policy that has heretofore been 
adopted. Your interview is bringing to my desk hundreds of letters 
on the subject, and I am advised from different parts of the country 
that men who would come under the new man-power act are rushin, 
to the matrimonial bureaus, expecting to be relieved from the d 
if any such rule as pro is adopted. 

The question is bound to come before the Senate in the discussion of 
the new bill, and already I have heard at least one Senator say that 
Sa Tna snot vote to uce the age to 18 years if any such rule is to 

‘ollowed. 

May I have an authoritative statement from you upon this subject, 
so that I may be prepared to answer discussions upon the subject? 

I have the honor to remain, S 


Yours, very sincerely, Gro. E. CHAMBERLAIN. 


War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, August 16, 1918. 
Hon. GEORGE E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
United States Scnate, 

My Dran SENATOR CHAMBERLAIN: I have received your letter of this 
morning. The present situation with regard to married men in class 1 
th ar four classes of married men are included within the limits of 

class: 

1. Married men who do not support their wives or familles. 

2. Married men whose wives support them. 

3. Married men whose wives have adequate independent means. 

4. Married men engaged in useless occupations, and who are not the 
main or principal support of their familles. 

There is no intention to change this situation. 

In construing the lations with regard to dependency of wives 
and children, financial dependency has been looked upon as the reason 
for deferred classification. This will continue to be the case. 

I am told that in some parts of the country there is an abnormal in- 
crease in the rate of marriages, which suggests the 5 a de- 
sire to use marriage as a basis for a claim for exemption. arriages 
so contracted will not have the effect desired. The status of registrants 
married at a time and under conditions suggesting any such purpose 
ae that of unmarried persons, so far as their classification is con- 
cern 
Newton D. Baker, 

Secretary of War. 

Mf. POMERENE. I may say also that some four or five days 
ago I wrote to the Provost Marshal General asking him if he 
could inform me, or give me an estimate, of the number of mar- 
ried men who did not have children, whose wives were prior to 
marriage either self-supporting or supported by’ their parents. 
I have not been favored with a reply, but I assume that the 
department has been very busy. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. KENYON, In view of that letter, trying to clear up this 
point, which it seems to me is very important, will the Senator 
from Ohio permit me to ask the Senator from Oregon if the 
figures on page 8 of the report, less married men deferred, over 
7,000,000, include all married men or only the married men who 
might be deferred along the line of the Secretary’s letter? It 
would make quite a difference in the reservoir of men to be 
drawn from, - : 


“Cordially, yours, 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will say to the Senator, I do not 
have the report before me just now and I do not know just 
what those figures are, but I think there is an explanatory foot- 
note which shows just what was intended. I am not sure about 
it. I imagine, however, that it would be largely dependent on 
the local beard, with reference to the character of married men 
who would be exempted by the board. 

Mr. KENYO: As I understand these figures, they are simply 
taking out all the married men. If the law is to be interpreted 
in the light of the Secretary’s letter, you would not deduct so 
many married men, and would have a larger reservoir to draw 
from. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, all of which goes to prove 
the necessity of a reclassification of these men. 

Mr. KENYON. Exactly. 

Mr. POMERENDE. And when they are reclassified and they 
come in here and say to us then that it is necessary to take the 
18-year-old boy I will support that measure, but not until I can 
get more satisfactory information than I have gotten up to 
date. [Applause in the galleries.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Order will be maintained in the 
galleries. No applause is permitted by the rules of the Senate 
on the part of the occupants of the galleries. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do not know whether the applause 
eomes from those who are married or about to be married, or 
from the representatives of the younger element. 

Mr. POMERENE. Well, whether it does or not, the observa- 
tion does not add any enlightenment to the discussion. 

Mr. President, there has been a good deal said in reference 
to the quality of the 18-year-old soldier. I am willing to admit 
that perhaps the 18-year-old soldier who wants to go will 
make a better soldier than the one who is 25 and does not want 
to go; but that is not any reason why we should exempt the 
25-year-old man who is married and take the boy who is 18 
years old. 

Has it occurred to those who are insisting upon the taking 
of the 18-year-old boys that under. the laws of nearly every 
one, if not every one, of the 48 States a boy can not get married 
until he is 21 years of age without the consent of his parents? 
And does it not occur to Senators that it is a little bit strange 
if the 18 and 19 year old boy made the best soldier that the 
Congress of the United States during the Civil War cast aside 
the 18 and 19 year old boy when it came to the preparation of 
5 W bill and provided that the minimum draft age should 

Oh, Mr. President, when I hear Senators say that the 18 or 
19 year old boy is so much better material out of which to 
make a soldier than the boy who is a few years older I envy 
that man his mental microscope which permits him to see these 
things in that way. If we are to refer to the soldier boys of 
1860 to 1865, we know that then nearly every American boy 
in his teens could shoulder his rifle and go out in the forest 
nnd pick a squirrel from the top of the highest tree, and except 
that they needed a few horseshoers and a few tailors and a 
few cooks that was about all the expert knowledge they needed. 
But now in this war of science and mechanics, when all the 
resources, mechanical and scientific, are being mobilized and 
sent to the front, who will make the better soldier, the boy 
of 18 who has not had the benefit of a college education or 
who has not yet served his apprenticeship, if he is seeking a 
trade, or a boy who is 21 years old and upward who has per- 
haps finished in part, at least, a college course or may perhaps 
have served his apprenticeship in his trade and knows the 
secrets of electric science and motors and all the complicated 
pieces of machinery that are now needed along the battle front? 

Yet we want to take these boys. I am not consulting their 
wishes. I believe that, looking at it from the standpoint of the 
boys, I am making the most unpopular speech I have ever made 
when I say that, in my judgment, they ought to stay at home 
a little While. 

It was only a few months ago that the President of the 
United States, as I recall from what appeared in the papers, 
urged all the boys to stay in college until they were called. 
Why? Because he realized that they needed their training. 
I am just as much interested in the boy who is learning his 
trade as in the boy who is preparing for a profession. This war 
is going to end some day, and when those boys have to go to 
the front I wish them to have all the preliminary education that 
they can get before they go, because I know and you know that 
when the boys come home they will perhaps be marrying or think 
that their early manhood has been too far spent and they have 
not the time to take up the preliminary training for a profes- 
sion or a trade, and they will not get it then. 


The Military Affairs Committee must have recognized that 
they are doing an injustice to these boys when they take them, 
because they say that when they come back they may be edu- 
cated at the expense of the Government, those who were under 
21 years of age. if they make the request within six months. 
I appreciate that part of the bill and I shall favor it, because it 
will give educational advantages to the boys who have yolun- 
teered to serve their country in the past and who are yet under 21 
years of age. te à 

Now, do Senators feel that they are doing the right thing by 
these boys when they lenve these deferred classifications as 
they are? Mr. President, I regret the necessity of calling any- 
body to war, but I shall not willingly subscribe to all these 
exemptions, and that is what these deferred classifications are, 
and make the boy of 18 “ pay the freight.” They have been very 
liberal in those allowances, and the more liberal they are in 
those allowances the greater the demands are on the 18-year-old 
Mr. President, I say this with all due respect, but there is 
not any Senator who can read the testimony before the Military 
Affairs Committee and come to any other conclusion than that 
it was their belief that at all hazards they should get the boys 
of 18, 19, and 20. The Secretary of War in these hearings made 
the following statement on page 73: 

My own ent about it ori t 
a lg i eg A 
necessary to secure the appropriate — at mane 8 

When the War Department comes to the Congress of the 
United States and says that the condition at the front is such 
that we need 4,000,000 men, I accept that statement without 
qualification, because that is a military proposition and I am 
without military experience; but when they come to me and say, 
“We must have the 18-year-old and the 19-year-old boys and 
preserve the classification which we have arbitrarily made,” 
that is a question which addresses itself to me in my capacity 
as a United States Senator, and I will net surrender willingly 
my responsibility in that behalf. 

Mr. President, on yesterday two very able speeches were made, 
one by the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] and the 
other by the Senator from New York [Mr. WapswortH], bearing 
upon this question. They referred to the necessity of getting 
troops into Russia, as if that at this time should influence the 
judgment of Senators in fixing the age limit. 

I am in hearty accord with them when they say it is our desire 
that a great army should be in Russia, but I listened yery pa- 
tiently to hear either one of those Senators tell me how we were 
going to get that army into Russia at this time. The great 
battle is on the western front. We should send our armies 
where the fighting is the fastest; we should send them where the 
need is the greatest; we should send them to join hands with 
the British and the French and the Belgians and the Italians. 

Now, if we desire to send 500,000 troops to Russia we have 
not the ships with which to send them. We can now send 
500,000 troops to the western front more quickly than we can 
send 100,000 to Russia. Yes; let us surround the Teuton powers 
with armies when we can, but let us not dissipate the forces we 
have now to go after a will-o’-the-wisp. Then if it becomes 
necessary when we have the means to send these troops across 
there; if it is necessary to send a great army of millions of 
men, I am willing to do that; but when the Chief of Staff 
tells me what 2,000,000 men can do and what 4,000,000 men can 
do, and when they have got between six and seven millions in 
the deferred classes under the first registration, and they will 
get more than 10,000,000 out of the contemplated registration 
if the age limit is increased from 31 to 45 years, I do not see 
my way clear to tell the boys of 18 to shoulder arms, 
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Claim for eremption or deferred classification. 


Note to claimants: Lanta Nase DE ANAE OTIDE oE GATOS 
Pisce a erosa (X) in columan A opposita the dis and for 


Place a cross (X) in column 
Boards are required to consider only grounds thus indicated by the claimant in 
column A, 

CLASS L 


Unskilled farm laborer, 

Unskilled industrial laborer. 

Retistrant by or in respect of whom no deferred classification is 
claimed or made. 

.| Rezistrant who fails to submit 3 in respeet of whom 

no doferred classification is claimed or mad 

.| Allregistrants not included in any other div 173 — in this schedule. 


CLASS u. 


Married man with children or father of motherless children, where 
such wife or children or such motherless children are not mainly 
dependent upon his labor for popport a — seas 8 that thero are 
other reasonably certain sources of support (excluding 
earnings or possible 5 bey 8 07 the. wife) available, 
and that the — of 
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able to and 

blend here that immedia 


ort her. 
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8 eee 3 8 or hardshi RO 
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D NeT skilled industrial laborer-in necessary industria] enterprise. 


A | Man with dependent — (not his own), but toward whom he 
5 1 in ro ranon of 
an wi 


y arti nited States armory or 
Necessary emp'o Reg cins service of United States. 
J 3 te, or hired manager of nccossary Ga: 
ura! enterprise 
K | Necessary high! Specia'ized technical or mechanical expert of neces- 
sary industrial enterprise. 
L į Necessary assistant or associate manager of necessary industrial enter- 
prise. 


Man an aoee wife or children are mainly dependent on his labor for 

Mariner a 1 employed in sea service of citizen or merchant in the 
ni 

Necessary sole ete controlling, or directing head of necessary 


a „ or directing head of necessary 


CLASS V. 


3 of the United States or of 
State, Territory, or District of 
Regular or duly l 7 of rel 


sch 
Persons in military or naval service of United States. 
Alien — 5 
Resident n on an enemy) who claims exemption. 
Stier eatin y and permanently physically or mentally unfit for 
service. 
Person morally unfit to be a soldier of the United States. 
Licensed pilot actually employed in the pursuit of his vocation. 


Momber of well-recognized religious sect or organization, 
existing m May 18 Arid wro then existing creed or r Drineipies f 
its members to icipate in Fe ee a ee 
victions are t war or participation there 


forbid 
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Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, it is my intention to support 
the pending bill as it has been reported from the Military Affairs 
Committee, I shall do so from an overwhelming sense of public 
duty. I do not profess to be familiar with military conditions 
and military requirements beyond the information which is 
given to us by those who are supposed to have military knowl- 
edge and into whose hands the fortunes of this great war have 
been committed. 

The thought of 4,000,000 of Americans fighting the battles of 
the country 3,000 miles away from home, an Army composed of 
the very flower of American manhood, and subjected to all the 
horrors of modern warfare, is a most distressing, albeit an 
inspiring, one. The necessity of increasing our Army in order 
to provide against the natural waste of war and to make it so 
supremely effective as to insure speedy victory is and ought to 
be the controlling motive upon which the Senate will act, 

Mr. President, I hoped when a year ago last May we passed 
the draft act that the men provided by it would prove amply 
sufficient for our military and naval purposes. Many of those 
supporting the measure were of that impression, and I enter- 
tained the conviction that their assurance would be verified by 
the lapse of time. Under that act nearly 10,000,000 of men 
between the ages of 21 and 31 were registered. From the opera- 
tions of the draft many more than two-thirds of them were 
excluded. I take it, Mr. President, that those exclusions were 
necessary because of the work which must be done behind the 
lines, and I feel very sure that it is because of that exclusion 
that this bill is largely required. 

I shall vote for this measure, Mr. President, because I believe 
that it will be a means of ending the war successfully and soon. 
I believe it is better to expose the young manhood of this coun- 
try to the horrors of the front and to slaughter Germans now 
than to allow Germans to continue an indiscriminate and long- 
delayed slaughter of Americans and their allies in the future. 
We may be mistaken in regard to our hopes and our predictions, 
but we shall at least have the solemn consolation of knowing 
that, according to the best judgment which the highest authori- 
ties can give us, we have attempted to do our duty. 

I rose, Mr, President, however, to speak upon an amendment 
to this bill which I had the honor of introducing in the Military, 
Affairs Committee and which received the practically unani- 
mous indorsemeut of the members of that body. Not all of them 
voted for it; none voted, as I recall, against it, although some 
voiced their objections to it. The amendment to which I refer 
is designed to provide means of compelling men who are fortu- 
nate enough to be assigned to work at home to perform that 
work, to the end that the man not so fortunate may at all times 
feel that the army in America—the great industrial army and 
each unit thereof—is doing its best in the common task imposed 
by this war upon every man and every woman enjoying Ameri- 
can institutions and subject to American responsibilities. 

I think, Mr. President, that some further legislation upon this 
subject is required largely because that which we have seems 
up to this time to have been ineffectual. That may be due to lack 
of positive administration or perhaps to the inefficiency of the 
law itself, but the fact remains that the act of May, 1917, pro- 
viding that no exemption or exclusion shall continue when cause 
therefor no longer exists, does not seem to have been fully en- 
forced or is perhaps not sufficiently explicit to be capable of 
vigerous enforcement. 

Mr. President, the bill which we are about to pass, like the 
act of which it is an amendment, is to be passed because it is 
absolutely necessary to the public welfare, because in this crisis 
it is imperatively demanded. We were told during the dis- 
cussion preceding the passage of the act of May, 1917, that it 
was the most democratic military bill ever considered by Con- 
gress, because it was universally applicable and no man could 
escape the operation of its provisions unless clearly within the 
exemptions therein specified, and, if we examine the body of 
the law, Mr. President, we find that that is literally true. But, 
as I have stated, the exemptions are overwhelmingly greater 
than the classification which subjects a portion of these men to 
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military duty, and It is because out of that classification there 
remain so few yet to be called to the colors without invading 
other ages that the War Department and the President have 
asked for the enactment of this additional measure: 

Mr. President, if all men subject to military duty, having none 
dependent upon them in the true sense of the word and un- 
mindful of the obligations of industry and the need for proper 
equipment, could be called there would be an abundance of ma- 
terial easily available under the old law, and therefore would 
make further consideration of this bill wholly unnecessary ; but 
we do not invade these classes, because, with the exeeption of 
those who are physically disabled and those who have depend- 
ents upon them, they are as imperatively needed at home; their 
netivitles are so essential to the constant work of war produe- 
tion that to transfer them from these deferred classifications: 
into the one making them liable to military duty is out of the 


question. 

Of eourse I do not refer now to that extremely fortunate 
class of young gentlemen who have been able to secure com- 
missions and who are engaged in the several departments and 
bureaus far away from the echoing guns of the German Army 
and entirely out of reach of dangers, except those which may 
be encountered upon the gay streets of the Capital City. 

Mr. President, some of the men now exempted, I am sorry 
to say—exempted because of their peculiar skill in various in- 
dustries, exempted because of their superior productive ca- 
pacity in the various pursuits that minister te the prosecution. 
of the war—have not been doing their best, if the reports in 
the public press are to be credited and if our individual ex- 
periences may be relied upon, and I presume the same will be 
said, unless legislation such as is embodied in this amendment 
shall be placed upon the statute books, of many of those who 
apply for and obtain similar exemption under the operations 
of this act. 

In saying this, I repudiate the charge which has been made 
from some sources that this amendment is a deliberate or any 
attack upon labor, or that it is a reflection upon the great mass 
of the labor of this country. That can not be, Mr. President, 
unless that mass is not and has not been giving its best to 
the work of the war. There are slackers in all communities. 
There are slackers in every department and every pursuit of 
life. There are slackers in peace as there are slackers in 
war; and it is that class of people, whether they belong to 
organizations or not, whether they are in the Bast or in the 
West, whether they be black or white, Jew or Gentile, that 
this amendment is designed to reach. It can only be upon the 
assumption that all these people are members of organized in- 
dustries, or workmen organized in industries, that the charge 
ean be founded. Even then, Mr. President, I deny that it 
could be successfully sustained. 

Mr. President, war in modern times is war between nations, 
not armies; between peoples, and not military departments. 
This war is the marshaling of the assets of the great central 
empires of Europe upon one side and the allied nations upon the 
ether, It is a war in which men and engineering and manufac- 
ture and agriculture and psychology and every conceivable fac- 
ulty, acquired or inherent, have been and must continue to be 
enlisted until the end. 

Let me ask what would become of the armies of Germany or 
of England if behind them the seething industries, the tilled 
fields, and the vast mass of activity everywhere constant should 
cease for the brief space of 60 days? Why, Mr. President, the 
war would end; and end in favor of those peoples continuing 
the activities of the various elements that to-day minister to 
modern war. The manufacture of shrapnel, of ordnance, of 
means of transportation, the digging of coal, the operation of 
railways, the building of ships, the sowing and the gleaning of 
wheat, the tilling of the soil, the raising of flecks, the increase 
of our live-stock industry—all these things are as essential to 
the sustenance of the allied armies: as the presence of that 
mighty host which to-day confronts the flewer of the German 
Army and which is driving it slowly but surely back to the 
frontiers of the German Empire. It requires a scientific dis- 
tribution of man power. The duty is devolved upen the Govern- 


ment of the United States to say where a partieular individual 


shall contribute his proportion of effort and of energy to the 
common cause, and then to see that he does jt. 

When skilled in some scientifie or cal pursuit, or en- 
gaged in the raising of foodstuffs, or versed in the arts of trans- 
portation, naturally very properly the subject of the draft should 
be assigned to the duty of carrying on that calling for the gen- 
eral welfare not as a favor to him but because the interests: of 
that great polities! unit which we call the United States of 
Amerien it. The classification is not made as a favor; 
it is made for the publie interest and from necessity. And 


when these various elements are sifted from the general mass 
subject to the draft, the remainder must find exemption through 
physical disability or because of the absolute dependence of 
others upon them, or go to the colors. Many of them have 
waived, and many will waive, such exemptions, and share the 
glory and invite the fate which unfortunately will come to peny. 
a gallant boy to-day in the full tide of youth and strength, to- 
morrow a thing that was and never can be again. 

Mr. President, what is required of these men who have no 
skill in any pursuit and who are not needed for home employ- 
ment? Some one has said that all organized society, in its last 
analysis, depends upon foree. In my judgment, the best defini- 
tion of republican government that ever fell from the lips of 
man was uttered upon this floor by the great Senator from New 
York, Mr. Root, some time ago. He declared that republican 
government was organized self-control; there you have the whole 
scheme of democracy—intelligent democracy, law-abiding de- 
mocracy, the democracy of America and of the Anglo-Saxon 
race. 

These men in classification A, Mr. President, must don the 
uniform of their country. They must go to the training camps 
and there undergo a long system of severe, but necessary, dis- 
cipline. When they have become hardened to the requirements 
of war we transport them to the seashore, where they embark 
upon transports in vast numbers for a foreign country. The 
danger zone begins before the shores of their native land have 
receded in the distance from their vision. Every moment of 
the time until the welcome shores of England or of France shail 
break upon their delighted vision they are subjected to all the 
possible horrors of submarine warfare. But go they must, 
and they go gladly. Thus far they have largely escaped this 
terrible and ever-present danger; but only those who have 
made the voyage, Mr. President, and only the loved ones at 
home, whose hearts follow the transports throughout their long 
and perilous journey, can speak from the fullmess of their 
hearts and tell us what that experience is. 

These men can not strike. They can not refuse to go. Duty 
calls, and they have answered. But we require ships to care 
for them after their arrival; without fleets they may become 
as helpless as though they were unarmed altogether. We are 
building ships; but are we building them as fast as we can or 
as fast as we should? Are we building them so fast that the 
submarine disasters can be overtaken? I hope so, Mr, Presi- 
dent; but whenever I see the familiar announcement that sev- 
eral thousand men have suspended work in a shipyard for 
better wages and better conditions of employment my mind 
instantly reverts to the American front, te the boys we have 
over there, and who must be sustained by the Government 
which sent them if that Government is to be vindicated in the 
eyes of posterity. And I marvel that these workers do not 
vision the same great obligation. 

But, Mr. President, these boys have only begun their task 
when they shall have disembarked. They undergo more dis- 
cipline, more training hour after hour and day after day, 
marches across the country, they are brigaded with other 
troops, they occupy trenches, confront gas attacks, the bar- 
rage, the machine guns, they make the charge over the top. 
These constitute their duties. No American Army, North or 
South, has ever yet failed the supreme test in the hour of 
erisis. They never will. 

How about the man at home? He has not been permitted 
to remain at home as a favor, but to give his country the best 
that is in him toward the manufacture and production of the 
thing that contributes to the welfare of the Army in France, 
because he can perform that task better than his fellows. 
Now, what does this amendment propose? Simply that he 
shall do his bit here and do it all the time. Simply that the 
cause of his exemption shall not fail, or if it fails use of 
his own dereliction, then that he shall take his place in the 
trenches by the side of his brother in arms. Is there anything 
wrong about that, Mr. President? Is there anything un- 
American in that proposition? I have yet to hear it. It is 
so self-evident a fact that no man entertaining a proper sense 
of duty and of oe ean gainsay it for a moment. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Presiden’ 

The PRESIDING — — (Mr. Fremsatp in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Colorado yield to the Senator from 
North Dakota? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I desire to vote for the Senator’s amend- 

to vote for it because it is in the right direc- 
tion, but I wish it could be so amended that it would have in 
to 


the real danger, the real trouble, 
e United States to-day in prosecuting 
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this war. It is not the number of men that are out of em- | imposing upon him the double obligation of doing his best 


ployment so much as it is the slacking of those that are in em- 
ployment. How does this bill reach them? 

Let me ask the Senator to step down here any time and look 
at these squares under the shadow of the Capitol, where I have 
watched these men digging trenches. While for 35 years I 
probably have not lifted. anything heavier than a lead pencil, 
if I could not perform three times the amount of labor that is 
being performed there I would be ashamed of myself. I would 
to God that our soldiers over in the trenches, digging in in the 
face of shot and shell, working laboriously throughout the 
night after fighting throughout the day, could pass down at 
one of these squares and watch the work going on there as I 
have watched it and asked other Senators to look upon it to 
see where the slacking was being done. I know what I would 
see. A man would take a shovel of dirt and throw it leisurely 
over and lay the spade or shovel down or rest for two minutes 
on the handle and then take another, and by actual count 
there were not one-fifth of the men there working at any one 
time—all resting, all killing time, all robbing the Government. 
I do not know that they are Americans; I think they are not. 
I think they are foreigners who are here to-day taking the place 
of our boys who are fighting for the Government. They are 
getting six and eight dollars a day, with pay on holidays for 
overtime, and that is the character of the work we are getting 
out of them. 

If the Senator has an amendment that will say to these men, 
“We will pay you honest wages, but you shall do an honest 
day's work,” it ought to receive 96 votes in the Senate, Will 
his amendment do it? I think not, because the same person 
under the amendment who is killing time down here, making it 
cost the Government three times as much as it ought to cost to 
produce the results it is producing, will continue in employment, 
and he will continue also to slack in his work. 

These are not members of organized labor at all, because it is 
the lowest class of labor that you find here among the ordinary 
shovelers, colored and white men working there ‘together, But 
it does seem to me that we ought to have some kind of an 
amendment that would compel every American man and woman 
to perform a full and honest day's work six days in the week 
while our soldiers are battling in France. 

I wish the Senator could so word his amendment that we 
could reach the siacker who is pretending to work, and not 
merely the one who is avoiding the doing of any kind of work. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, what the Senator has de- 


scribed as taking place in Washington I think can be dupli- 


cated in many other places in the country. This amendment 
does not and can not reach that situation. I think no amend- 
ment to this bill that the Senate would consider can reach it. 
It can be remedied in but one way, in my judgment, and that is 
by the conscription of labor. I know of no reason why, in time 
of war, when conscription is the rule of the Government, it 
should not be resorted to for every purpose, labor included, 
which is essential to the prosecution of the war. 

I realize, Mr. President—and I intend to refer to it a little 
later on in my remarks—that where wages increase abnormally 
production decreases. That is so universally the case that I 
know of no exceptions to it in history save where great emer- 
gencies are on, the menace of which directly overhangs the 
community. 

I am doing with this amendment, Mr. President—or, at least, 
I am trying to do—what seems to me to be expedient and pos- 
sible to accomplish with regard to those men who are exempted 
from military duty because of their ability to better serve 
the country, and because of that reason only, and who fail or 
refuse to serve. 

Mr. President, wages were never so high as they are in the 
United States. Perhaps they may not be too high. I have my 
opinion about that, but it is not necessary to this discussion, 
beyond my desire to draw a contrast between what a man 

receives here in the performance of the tasks assigned to him 
under the draft law and the compensation received by the 
soldier in the trenches—88 a day, $10 a day, $12 and $15 a day, 
as against $1 a day in the trenches. 

Mr. President, I am unable to perceive in what respect labor 
conditions can be bettered over what they now are in America, 
unless, indeed, we take the last, final step in the collectivist’s 
solution of a social problem and wipe out all private ownership 
in property, in the products of the hand and brain, and sub- 
mit to its universal distribution. 

If any argument were needed—and I think none is needed 
to support my contention, it is found in the fact that in addi- 
tion io this exemption—for that is what it amounts to—is the 
enormous compensation paid to the individual exempted, thus 


during this war. 

Mr. President, what is and what has been the situation? If 
I attempted to enumerate the strikes, the cessations of labor 
in the essential industries of the United States during the last 
60 days, I am afraid that I would have to defer all further 
comment upon the subject until to-morrow. 

While the Senator from New York [Mr. WapsworrH] was 
speaking yesterday afternoon a page brought me a copy of tlie 
Evening Star. There I found an account of a strike in Vir- 
ginia in an essential war industry, the demand being an in- 
crease from 75 cents to 874 cents per hour, The men employed 
had suspended all work until, the controversy could be settled, 
and the settlement of such a controversy with such men means 
the full granting of their demands. If I read to the Senate all 
of the letters and telegrams I have received from different parts 
of the country since the introduction of this amendment cali- 
ing my attention to specific instances of suspensions of werk 
in war industries, I think I could exhaust the next two hours 
of time. 

But there are features of some of these abstentions from 
work which, to say the least of it, are a little peculiar. For ex- 
ample, I was*told the other day by a gentleman claiming to 
have first knowledge of the subject that a demand in one of the 
great Connecticut manufacturing centers, submitted to the duly 
constituted arbitration authorities, was followed, through the 
impatience of the men for a speedy decision, by what: they 
pleased to call a recess—not a strike, just simply a recess, a 
vacation, if you please. Another instance: In New Jersey some 
three or four thousand men engaged in an essential, vital in- 
dustry made certain demands not immediately complied with, 
and as a result they were invited by their leaders to go fishing. 
That is what they called it. “A rese by whatever name smells 
as sweet.“ The work was suspended because the men said that 
the fishing was good. In other instances called to my attention 
men have left their unions and then quit work in order to ab- 
selve themselves from the obligation of their organizations. 
Others get so much money in three days of work they loaf 
the rest of the week, and still others, because they get double 
pay on Sunday, knock off on Saturday, substituting that for 
their holiday in order that the attraction of double wages may 
be availed of. 

Turn to any part of the country you please and you are con- 
fronted with these unfortunate conditions, notwithstanding the 
fact, Mr. President, that through an agreement solemnly en- 
tered into between the representatives of labor and capital, be- 
tween employer and employed, a great industrial board of com- 
missioners has been created, charged with the duty of inquir- 
ing into and determining these differences, to the end that the 
suspension of work may not result from differences between 
employer and employee. | 

Mr. President, I read of a strike last week, I think in Brook- 
lyn er Long Island, in a factory which has a Government con- 
tract for the manufacture of 1,700,000 gas masks, for better 
wages and better conditions of labor. I do not know whether 
it has been settled or not. I hope so. But, Mr. President, can 
there be anything more horrible than a suspension of work in 
the production of masks at this time? 

During our investigation of aircraft an American officer came 
before us, given a leave of absence because he had been gassed 
near Amiens during the German drive of last March and April, 
He was a magnificent man physically, the son of a Minnesota 
governor, a great, powerful, stalwart specimen of an Ameri- 
can soldier. His face was the color of a corpse, and he could 
scarcely talk above a whisper. He assured us that he was not 
gassed seriously and that his companions did not fare so well, 
This devilish device of German scientists, abhorrent to all the 
laws of civilized warfare and humanity, was suddenly launched 
upon a splendid body of Englishmen and Americans holding an 
advanced position with the flags of their country flying over 
them, and because their gas masks were not immediately avail- 
able many of them lost their lives. 

Death in this fern Mr. President, is most horrible. The 
substance of the lungs is dissolved by contact with the deadly 
element, the face turns green, the victim writhes upon the 
ground, his body becomes rigid, and he tries in vain to suck 
the oxygen into his hings while the slow but awful processes of 
the poison prolongs his tortures; and in America men and 
women, highly paid, are striking in the gas-mask factories 
for better wages, many of whom were doubtless detailed and 
placed in the deferred classification because of their skill, in- 
different to the fact that this unspeakable horror may visit 
American soldiers unequipped with masks because of their 
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Senators, what will be your sensations if some morning we 
read of an appalling gas disaster caused by the absence of 
American gas masks through the failure of men deferred for the 
purpose of mannfacturing them to work by day and by night 
in their production? 

My God, Mr. President, can there be any question in the 
mind of any thinking American about the necessity of requiring 
this work to be done by the men who have been specially de- 
tailed and exempted frem the trenches for the purpose of doing 
it? If so, let him exhibit himself to the American people, that 
he may be forever gibbeted by public opinion. 

The same need, Mr. President, is present in aircraft and in 
munitions—in everything that ministers to the genius of war 
and essential to a swift and speedy victory. 

We are told by some labor leaders that this amendment is 
absolutely unessential; that it is an attack upon Jabor or a 
reflection upon it. I will deal with that in a moment, but first 
I want to call attention to two announcements of August 12— 
one by the President of the United States and the other by 
Mr. Gompers—both provoked by unsatisfactory labor conditions, 

The President, in a proclamation of the 11th to the coal 
miners and operators, pleaded with them to give their maxi- 
mum efforts to the production of coal, to the, end that the 
threatened shortage next winter may be averted. He asked the 
miners to work full time and urged those who are essential to 
the industries to accept a deferred classification in the draft. 
The President of the United States was obliged to appeal to the 
coal miners not only to work to prevent a coal famine next 
winter but to accept deferred classification for that purpose. 
He said: 

The existing scarcity of coal is creating a grave danger—in fact, the 
most serious that confronts us—and calls for prompt and vigorous 
action on the part of both operators and miners. 

Without an adequate supply our war program will be retarded; the 
effectiveness of our Aghting forces in France will be lessened; the lives 
of our soldiers will be unnecessarily endangered and their hardships 
increased; and there will be much suffering in many homes throughout 
the country during the coming winter. 

I am well aware that your ranks have been seriously depleted by the 
draft, by voluntary enlistment, and by the demands of other essential 
industries. This handicap can be overcome, however 

Says the President— 
and sufficient coal can be mined in spite of it if everyone connected 
with the industry, from the highest official to the youngest boy, will 
give his best work each day for the full number of work hours. 

Mr. Gompers referred particularly to the coal situation in 
my State, and I think the same conditions may be prevalent in 
the State represented in part by my friend the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Satoor], who sits before me, miners overprosperous, 
getting too much money on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday 
to require working on Thursday, Friday, Saturday, and Sunday, 
Perhaps I have not classified the days exactly; perhaps I have 
not given the proper proportion, but the principle is there. Said 
Mr. Gompers: 

New Yorn, August 11. 

The actions of labor union secessionists are characterized as bolshe- 
viki movements by Samuel Gompers, president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, in 2 manifesto issued by him to-day as a result of 
union coal miners’ dissensions in Colorado. He said in part: 

It ever in the history of labor unions solidarity in action, fact, and 
spirit were necessary, now is the time. Secession in the labor moye- 
ment must be effectually crushed if the interests of the tollers of America 
are to be protected.” 

Surely there must be something wrong with labor when Mr. 
Gompers finds it necessary to make such a public announcement 
as this. Yet he would have me remain silent lest I cast a reflec- 
tion upon the members of his great organization. 

Mr. President, let us see what shortage threatens to be. I 
have had occasion to criticize Mr. Garfield upon this floor, and I 
am therefore glad to be able to commend him. He has been 
particularly vigilant in calling attention to the condition of the 
eoal output in the United States and in warning everyone of 
the necessity not only of producing as much coal as possible but 
economizing in its consumption. He said the other day: 

The conntry faces a coal shortage of 75,000,000 tons, the Fuel Ad- 
ministration announces. New England has been asked to cut all the 
firewood available to prevent fuel famine. 

This is but one of many warnings, yet with winter upon our 
threshold, with the practical certainty of a coal shortage, many 
of our exempted miners are idling much of their time away. 

We are face to face, Mr. President, as Mr. Cleveland once 
said, with a condition and not a theory, and it is a very serious 
and constantly aggravating condition. 

Complaint is made that this amendment is aimed at labor 
unions. If labor unions are responsible for these conditions, it 
is true. If the labor unions justify these conditions, either 
` directly or indirectly, by opposing amendments like this there 
may be something in the charge. Otherwise the charge is silly. 
I want to get at the man who has been exempted because of 


his particular industry and who fails to do his duty under that 
exemption, I do not care whether he belongs to a union or not. 
He is the individual who, I think, should be proceeded against 
under the provisions of a draft law and required to work or go 
to the front. 

Among those who have opposed this amendment and who I 
understand have addressed Senators and promoted a propa- 
ganda all over the United States through the various affiliated 
organizations are the heads of the American Federation. Let 
me say, Mr. President, lest I be misunderstood, that I think 
the Federation as such, very largely in its accomplishments and 
the recommendations and public statements of Mr. Gompers, has 
been doing very patriotic and highly creditable work. I go 
further and say that the vast majority of the men who affiliate 
with the American Federation of Labor, both in enlistments 
and in the draft and also in industries, have been doing their 
bit in the most commendable way. j; 

Because I want to get at the men whose conduct is a reflec- 
tion upon the patriotism, the earnestness, and the zeal of the 
Federation it is rather amusing to be condemned and criticized 
as assailing their integrity and casting reflections upon their 
union, ; 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I should like to ask the Senator 
whether legislation is necessary to effect the purpose which he 
has in mind? 

Mr. THOMAS. 
the present law. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I have always understood that 
this was a privilege which was revocable by the board which 
grants it. It is a privilege which the President of the United 
States can set aside at any moment, and I should be very much 
surprised if it requires affirmative legislation to effect the pur- 
pose the Senator has in mind. 

Mr. THOMAS. I think the Senator was not here when I 
took the floor. I called attention to the existing law and to the 
fact that while the act seemed to be suflicient for the purpose, 
yet the experiences of the past year indicate either that it 18s“ 
not so or that It is not enforced to the letter, and the purpose of 
this amendment is to add a mandatory provision by which it 
can be made effective. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The point with me is this, if the 
Senator will pardon me: This legislation must be approved by 
the President or, of course, it can not become a law, unless it is 
passed over his head, which is not very likely; at least I would 
not anticipate such a result. But it must be approved by the 
President, and if he approves the proposed bill, with the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Colorado, why can he not exercise 
the power now? An adverse vote on the amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Colorado will be a legislative interpreta- 
tion of the present law and we might even retard what we have 
a desire to effect. 

I only throw that out as a suggestion. I know, of course, the 
Senator from Colorado is very sincere and has enunciated a 
thought which must be in the minds of almost every citizen of 
the country. 

There should be no favor for a man who is neither willing to 
work or fight, and in my judgment there is no permanent favor 
which has been extended to him which can not be revoked by 
the yery authority which grants it, and it can be set aside alto- 
gether by the President of the United States by one stroke of 
the pen. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I think perhaps that is true. 
This is a matter which has gravely concerned me for a long 
time. It may be that in my apprehension of consequences to 
the boys at the front I have been overzealous. It may be that 
the law which is now upon the statute books is amply suflicient 
for the purpose; but I have waited in vain to see that provision 
enforced as I think it ought to be enforced, and I have been 
fearful that it might be due perhaps to the weakness of the law 
itself. I do not think that is the case, because the law is ex 
plicit. Yet I determined upon full deliberation when this kill 
came up to offer an amendment which would put the question 
at rest by putting teeth into the law. 

Of course, if the Senate rejects it, the responsibility is theirs; 
if the House of Representatives rejects it, the responsibility is 
theirs; if the President rejects it, then his is the responsibility ; 
but so far as I am personally concerned, I must insist that we 
take some action upon this very serious problem. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. . 

Mr. BRANDEGER. The Senator earlier in his remarks, 
when I was not upon the floor, may have expressed an opinion 
upon the question I am about to ask him, but I will ask him the’ 


I presume the Senator is going to refer to 
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question and he will know as to that. Did the Senator read the 
article in the Washington Star of last night by Mr. David Law- 
rence on this question? 

Mr. THOMAS. I did. 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. I should like to ask the Senator, then, if 
he remembers that Mr. Lawrence stated that in administration 
circles it was considered that the amendment proposed by the 
Senator was not necessary and that it was not looked upon with 
favor, or words to that effect? 

Mr. THOMAS. I do. 
Mr. BRANDEGEE. 
lier part of his speech? 

Mr. THOMAS. No; I did not. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Not having gone into the subject so 
thoroughly as has the Senator with reference to the powers con- 
tained in existing law or as to the method and manner by which 
the regulations to which Mr. Lawrence referred are enforced, I 
wondered what impression the article made upon the mind of 
the Senator—as to whether it satisfied him that his amendment 
was not necessary. 

Mr. THOMAS. No; it did not. I have been told, though I 
know nothing personally about the fact, that Mr. Lawrence 
speaks for some in power. If that be true, I presume that he 
reflects the sentiment of those whom he may thus represent; I 
do not know. The purport of that article, coupled with some 
other incidents relating to this subject, only confirms my view 
that Congress should take direct action upon the subject. In 
the Official United States Bulletin of the 21st of August—two 
days ago—appears what is called a daily press interview by the 
Secretary of War, dated August 20. The Secretary there says: 

Gen. Crowder pointed out that the provision in the Senate bill is 
substantially what the Department is now doing and what there is 
now power to do, so that the provision inserted by the Senate amend- 
—. — is simply making a legislative declaration of a policy already in 

Well, of course, Mr. President, if it is doing that it is doing 
something. If the policy is already in partial effect, I am very 
glad of it; but I should be delighted to see some concrete evi- 
dences of the enforcement of the act in all appropriate direc- 
tious. The Secretary then goes on to say: 

A man who gets an industrial exemption by reason of his being an 
indispensable operative in an indispensable 8 ceases to tues 
that exemption as soon as he ceases to be an operative in that industry, 

If that were automatically so, of course, the cessation of 
work would of itself serve to transfer the delinquent from his 
deferred to the drafted class, and my amendment would be 
unnecessary. 

The interview continues: 


The boards have never applied that in the case of bona fide disputes 
between labor as an aggregate and the employers as an aggregate, but 
they have always prevented a man taking re behind an industrial 
exemption and then discontinuing the work for which he received the 
exemption, so the apparent purpose of the Senate amendment is already 


in operation. 

But that is not the apparent purpose of it. It is not the 
intended purpose of it, at any rate. This statement means, 
Mr. President, that if a man as an individual ceases work he 
becomes at once subject to the draft, but if a half dozen men or 
2 dozen men or 15 or 20 men conclude to quit work, then the 
law does not apply; in other words, if men in their organized 
capacity, whether they are exempted or not, see fit to quit 
work the administration does not apply the provisions of the 
present law to them. Why not? Is a strike something sacred; 
something that is exempt from the operations of law during this 
war? Is it one of those privileges, Mr. President, which are 
above the Constitution? 

Many ways—in fact, every possible way, I think, that can 
be conceived of—have been devised for the settlement of dis- 
putes collectively arising between employer and employee, so 
as to prevent the cessation of work. Why, then, the exemption 
of the strike? Is it political? Do industrial conditions require 
it? What is the reason for differentiating between a body of 
men who collectively refuse to work, all of whom may perhaps 
have been exempted because of the responsible nature of their 
calling, and the same body of men who go out one by one and 
refuse to work? 

Mr. President, Mr. Morrison, of the Federation of Labor, did 
me the honor a day or two age, at a hearing before a committee 
of the other House, to call attention to my amendment, which he 
characterized, among other things, as an insult to labor. The 
statement is actually silly. I care nothing for that. When a 
man descends to epithet, it is very clear that he is. barren of 
argument. Mr. Morrison says: 


Its clear intent is the conscription of labor. There is no necessity for 
such legislation. ‘ 


Mr. President, this is not intended as a conscription of labor; 
but, again I ask, in times of war why should labor not be con- 


Did the Senator refer to this in the ear- 


scripted like everything else if it becomes necessary to win this 
great struggle? We take the boy from his mother’s arms—we 
are going down to the age of 18—and we transport him across 
the seas and confront him with the trained legions of the 
Kaiser. Can we not conscript the work that is necessary to 
make his perilous duty as effective as possible? A true con- 
script law, when the Nation is engaged in a great war like this, 
should include every man from 18 to 65, I do not care what his 
calling is, and assign him to do the work that he is best fitted 
for and see that he does it. 

You say that is militarism. So it is; but, Mr. President, 
when we are fighting a war like this the only way in ‘which 
we can succeed is to go under the domination of what we call 
militarism while it lasts. Fight the devil with fire. Therefore 
I am not appalled by the assertion that we are trying to con- 
script labor. I am only concerned in saying that this does 
nothing of the sort. 

If this war lasts a year and a half longer—and I am very 
much afraid that it will last much longer than that—the neces- 
sity of doing this very thing may become apparent. If it does, 
and I am living, I affirm that I shall support and vote for it, 
because I want to see this war won. We are in it to the hilt. 
I believe in killing Germans and killing them all the time and 


killing as many as possible, while preserving our own forces 


to every extent consistent with the performance of their duties. 
Until that policy—I will call it policy—becomes the American, 
policy this war will drag along. We have been engaged too 
much and too long in the effort to differentiate between the 
Hohenzollerns and the German people. This is a war of the 
German people, and it has been from the start, not only the 
German people in the German Empire but the German people 
everywhere, with the honorable exception of the majority of 
the American citizens of German origin in the United States. 
We want to recognize that fact and to act accordingly. We 
used to have a saying on the western plains—and it was a 
good one in the old days—that the only good Indian is the 
dead one. The only good German, in my eyes, is a dead 
German. But we are not conscripting labor at all. 

Mr. Morrison also says: 

It is an attack upon the loyalty of the workingmen of the United 
States, which will be bitterly resented by them if enacted into law. 

Mr. President, how is it possible to impugn the loyalty of 
labor by insisting that exempted men should do the tasks 
assigned them? That logic may be sound; it may be unan- 
swerable; but I confess I am unable to follow it. Far be it 
from me to refiect upon American labor or upon a single unit 
of American labor that is performing its duty, but let me say, 
lest I overlook it, that I am in receipt of scores of letters from 
humble members of many labor unions who wish me Godspeed 
in this effort. One of them says: 

I have a boy at the front; he volunteered. I am doing my bit, and 
I want my neighbor to do his, because I want my boy to come back. 
He wag / not come back; but, if so, I do not want to reflect that he 
might have come back if everybody bad done his duty at home. 

In my mind, Mr. President, that is the spirit of American 
labor, thank God, and I hope it will continue to be during 
this war. 

Mr. President, I sometimes fear, but I hope I am mistaken, 
that the heads of organized labor, or many of them, propose to 
take advantage of war conditions to clinch the hold of organized 
labor upon the country. When I read this criticism of Mr. 
Morrison my mind reverted to a speech made by him last year 
in Buffalo at a great labor convention. I think the President 
addressed it, or a letter from the President was read to it. It 
was a wonderful meeting and one whose resolutions caused a 
thrill of Joy to pulsate in the heart of every lover of his country. 
But Mr. Morrison when reelected secretary said to the con- 
vention: 

I have only this to say: That as in the past I will give all the time 
I have to assist in eee i unorganized workers and retaining 
the standards established b trade-unlon movement, and I hope tha 
during the coming year the organized forces of the Federation will 
capture the last trench of the uno ized workers and organize the 
employees of the United States Steel Co. and the Bethlehem Steel Co. 

Mr. President, I have no objection to that. I think my 
record—a somewhat humble one—will bear me out in the asser- 
tian that I have been a good friend of organized labor, or I have 
tried to be; but I do not think that it is entirely consistent with 
patriotism to announce that during the crisis of the Nation's 
life advantage will be taken of it to organize two great institu- 
tions of the country, unless it can be done just as it would be 
done in times of peace. It comes pretty near to being a threat 

the integrity of our cause; and Mr. Morrison may regard 
this proposed amendment as interfering somewhat with the 
program there so boldly announced, ‘ x 
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I recall another speech made shortly afterwards at Kansas 
City—last year, I think—by Mr. James O’Connell, who is also one 
of the high officials of the Federation of Labor. He addressed 
“a wildly applauding boiler makers’ convention.“ He said: 

You are meeting now, my friends, and you will be expected before this 
convention adjourns to make a declaration as to what sition of 
the Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders, and Helpers of 
America is, so that the world may know. It is not a mere question of 
being behind President Wilson. at is a sort of 5 
and catch phrases sounds nice. The question is, are you behind your- 
self? If you are you will say so before you leave here. We took ad- 
vantage of the situation as we found it abroad, and before war was 
declared by the United States we saw to it that organized labor was 
going to get proper recognition and that conditions of employment and 
standards of living would not be interfered with, would not be lowered. 
Nothing can take place, nothing can be done, unless we are consulted 
and practically give our consent to it. 

You have the shipbuilding, and we are not talking about getting a 
peny an hour increase now. Now we are striking for dollars. e 

ave forgot that there is such a thing on the market as a penny any 
more. * Out on the Pacific coast, © * Seattle, Port- 
land, San Francisco, all asking for dollars—$2.a day increase, $3 a 
day increase. It does not frighten anybody any more. We are just 
coming together and going to get dollars now instead of pennies, ow, 
I want you to get it in your heads to talk about dollars, not pennies, 
in your organization. The opportunity is presented for the first time in 
the history of the United States Government, practically a union con- 
tract signed between the Government and the officers of the depart- 
ment and affliſated organizations, prcnas requiring tbat the ship- 
builders of America come to Washington and put their feet under the 
table with the labor leaders to settle their troubles. * * » 
Sam is paying union committees to come to Washington and meet the 
employers. Isn't that a pretty good union agreement? That is only 


the beginnin à 

bd * ow. I hope the boilermakers, in convention here, will get 
in their minds that beautiful thought of “ more — 

I believe that the word “ Bolsheviki” means “a man who 
wants more“ 

Place your officers in a position to go out and demand, and then 
back them up. Give them your united and undivided support. And in 
this crisis, Instead of our organization being wiped out, instead of our 
power being lessened, we will come out after the war is over ‘bigger 
1 and grander and better understood than we ever were 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr, BRANDEGEE. Will the Senator state from what pub- 
lication he is reading? 

Mr. THOMAS. I have just read a quotation in the World’s 
Work for February, 1918, from the speech of Mr. James O’Con- 
nell, I think at Kansas City at the boiler makers’ convention, 
and quoted by Mr. Burton J. Hendrick in an article entitled 
“The lendership of Samuel Gompers.” 

Mr. President, I do not propose—I have not the time—to 
comment upon that statement; but is it not a fair deduction to 
say that it outlines the purpose of an organization to take 
advantage of the Nation's extremity and get all they can and 
keep getting it; to think in terms of dollars instead of cents, 
and also to emphasize a meeting in Washington, with Uncle 
Sam paying the bills, as a mere step in the direction of the uni- 
versal and progressive demands of labor for higher pay and 
more of it? Let it come, if that be the trend of the times, but 
let no man or set of men take advantage of an opportunity 
caused by the calamities of a great war, involving the life of 
the Nation and certainly involving countless lives of American 
soldiers, to interfere with labor conditions, keeping them chaotic 
and disturbed, interfering with production, and thus lowering 
the striking power of this great Republic. 

But, Mr. President, we are told that this amendment, if 
adopted, will enable capital to exploit labor, and I think a Sena- 
tor upon the floor here yesterday expressed himself as unwilling 
to see anything of that sort as the result of our action. So 
would I; but of all the arguments or statements that have 
been offered against this amendment—and I say it with all 
respect—that it is certainly the poorest. It does not approach 
the domain of argument. The exploitation of labor by capital 
has frequently occurred; it may occur as frequently in the 
future; but capital can never exploit labor when the demand 
for labor exceeds the supply; it is an economic and social impos- 
sibility. Some old fellow said years ago that he did not know 
anything about the tariff, but he knew that when two men were 
seeking him his wages went up; and when he was seeking em- 
ployment from two men his wages went down. 

There is not an employer to-day who would dare try to ex- 
Hloit his employees. What would be the result? They would, 
as a Senator near me suggests, go somewhere else, and thou- 
sands of hands are stretched forth urging him to come and 
offering him better conditions, although no attempt is made to 
exploit him. 

1 think, Mr. President, that just now the boot is on the other 
leg. I think labor is—I will not say exploiting capital, although 


Uncle 


I believe it—but exploiting the Treasury of the United States. 
We are paying more than double prices for everything that we 
are producing in this war, and the man who is getting ex- 
traordinary wages and who refuses to work until he can get still 
better ones is just as much of a profiteer as the employer who 
takes advantage of his contract to make an undue dishonest 
profit. The difference is in degree and not in kind. 

I have no use for what is called the “ profiteer,” which I under- 
stand to mean a man who takes advantage of opportunities at 
this time to make extraordinary profits from the Government, 
We can reach the big profiteer through the income tax and the 
war-profits tax; whether we can reach other and smaller 
profiteers remains to be seen; but I hope that whatever the Sen- 
ate may do with this amendment, it will not be defeated upon 
the ground that it is an exploitation of labor. 

The Government has favored labor ever since this war began. 
We have passed legislation here forbidding the Government of 
the United States to develop labor in its own factories, for- 
bidding the payment of bonuses for piecework, and labor threat- 
ened to strike, if I am correctly informed, in the event the Sen- 
ate amendment to the naval bill became the law. I could name 
other instances, Mr. President, and it may be all right, perhaps; 
but surely the Government has done everything that it should 
have done to stimulate labor in every direction, both by legisla- 
tion and appeal. Yet our labor troubles multiply. 

Mr. President, some sections of organized labor are engaged 
in attempting to secure immunity for one Thomas Mooney. He 
may be guilty or he may be innocent; I have my own opinion 
about it, and it is a very decided one. What has impressed me 
about it was a threat some time ago of a universal strike in the 
event the laws of the State of California were followed by its 
governor and Mooney’s sentence on conviction of murder in the 
first degree was carried out. 

I do not regard that as patriotic. It is perilously close to 
treason. I saw a statement the other day—and I think it is 
true—to the effect that a large delegation of organized work- 
men, claiming to represent a great many more, went to the 
President and insisted that he should grant Mr. Mooney a new 
trial, regardless of the action of the sovereign State of Cali- 
fornia and, of course, regardless of the Constitution of the 
United States. I do not know how he can do it; but the fact 
that two lawyers, one a most eminent lawyer of national repu- 
tation, are said to have enjoined the same thing upon the 
President. That gave it certainly a very sinister appearance. 

I am not charging organized labor with the responsibility 
of all these conditions; I am merely calling attention to them 
as emphasizing the proposition that I am not legislating in 
the dark, that there is a slackness in production in many 
places, that there are threatened strikes based on preposterous 
causes, and that, so far as the Government can do so, we 
should put a stop to it. There is no slacking in Germany. 
Every man there must do his duty and do it all the time. Not 
only that, but every poor Englishman, American, Frenchman, 
and Italian prisoner is compelled to work day and night in 
the mines, in the fields, and in the factories of Germany pro- 
ducing munitions and equipment to be used against their own 
countrymen. The German factories are running by day and 
by night, and the man who dares to stop is shot. 

I hear some one ask, “ Would you apply German conditions 
to American labor?” No; not at all. I would appeal to 
American workmen to so conduct themselves that there should 
be no necessity for even referring to such conditions, interfer- 
ing at present only as regards men in deferred classifications; 
but if production in Germany had slackened for a short space 
of time prior to the collapse in Russia this war would have 
been ended; and it has been said many times that men should 
take advantage of the experiences of their opponents. 

Mr. President, it is said that this bill interferes with the 
rights of strike. What is the right of strike? In peace times 
we know what it means—that no man can be compelled to 
work against his will; if he wants to quit, he has the right to 
quit; he can quit individually or he can quit collectively—but 
I deny that the right to strike exists in time of war, in the 
absence of the most abundant and overwhelming justification, 
the existence of which I can not conceive at the present time. 
To my mind, in these days of stress and of crisis a strike is 
prima facie un-American; it certainly lowers production, and 
it may seriously interrupt or interfere with the progress of 
events in the prosecution of the war. 

I can assure every workingman that this administration— 
and its career thus far justifies the assertion—that a strike 
brought about by causes that warrant it will never be followed 
by punishment of any kind. On the contrary, the conditions 
complained of will be rectified. I know of instances, if human 
testimony is to be credited, where strikes have been settled by 
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mutual agreement, and the employers then compelled to comply 
with the demands of the strikers, to operate retroactively, 
through governmental interference and by governmental demand. 
Surely, in view of such conditions, no man need fear that if 
he has the right to suspend work because of intolerable labor 
conditions he will not be able to apply to the Government and 
receive ample protection. z 

In his letter to me, which I placed in the Recorp, Mr. 
Gompers gives assurance of the fact that our production has 
been greater than ever, for which due credit should be given. I 
give it freely. It has been great, but it is not great enough. It 
can not be too great during this war; and it is not great enough 
unless and until it represents the combined product of every 
man and woman doing his and her full duty in the-place to 
which they have been assigned or which they have chosen. 

We need ships. How bitterly we need them, only those who 
are in charge of affairs can fully appreciate. A great deal has 
been said regarding this bill, about delay in increasing the ex- 
tent of our draft requirements. I want to say that men have 
been mobilized and have been transported to France just as 
rapidly as we have been able to do-so, and at the same time 
preserve the assurance of our ability to command sufficient 
tonnage to keep them supplied with all that they need; and our 
shipping program is behind. Every man in every shipyard in 
the country should be glad to work, if necessary, 12 hours every 
day—15, 20, if necessary—in order that our tonnage may be 
sufficient for our needs, in order that production may be ahead 
of the waste caused by the submarine, in order that we may 
transport troops, if necessary, not only across one but across 
two oceans. 

We need munitions; we can not manufacture munitions fast 
enough. We need artillery; we are behind upon artillery ; how 
badly, I dare not say. Up to this time we have been largely 
dependent upon our allies for our artillery supply. We need 
aircraft. Mr. President, at the end of nearly one year and a 
half we have produced something like 1,000 so-called fighting 
planes. Upon the front we need every air vessel that can be 
constructed and flown. We have a splendid equipment of young 
men, trained ayiators, over on the front and in this country, 
straining like hounds at the leash. They can do nothing until 
they have airships; and when they get them—and I fervently 
hope they will get them soon, in all their variety of fighting and 
bombing and reconnoissance—then we will see the beginning of 
the end. But we can not get them save by the unremitting toil 
of cur own people. 

A few days ago I was told that during the hours of labor 
walking delegates had the habit of calling the foremen out of 
some of the places where these manufacturing operations were 
being conducted, giving them instructions and consulting them, 
without regard to the effect on their time or their duties, It 
will take a yast amount of clothing to supply 2,000,000 more 
men, and shoes, and military equipment of all kinds, and 
transportation. If there is any direction where war activities 
should not be carried on to their fullest extent and where pro- 
duction should not be conducted to the highest point of effi- 
ciency, I am unable to mention it. Yet men are refusing to 
work till their grievances, or what they call their grievances, 
are adjusted. 

Mr. President, for whose benefit are we fighting this war. 
For the capitalists, for the leisure classes, for the workmen, 
for any particular portion of our population? For what are 
we making these gigantic sacrifices and expending not only all 
our visible treasure, but mortgaging the generations for cen- 
turies to come, unless it be to preserve to the individual, 
whether he be a workingman or a capitalist, black or white, 
Jew or Gentile, those priceless privileges of freedom and lib- 
erty which are inseparable from a republican form of govern- 
ment—the right to strike, if you please; the right to labor or 
to abstain from labor, if you please; the right to enjoy life 
and to the pursuit of happiness; the right to everything that 
makes life dear; the right of the slacker and the exemptionist 
just as fully as the right of the boy at the front and the 
family which he represents; the rights and the liberties and 
the freedom of all? Governments exist targely for the pro- 
tection of those otherwise defenseless; largely, in other words. 
for the poor, for the man who toils for his livelihood, cheered 
by the reflection that he lives in a country where perhaps his 
son can rise higher in the scale of social life than the point 
he has been able to attain. 

It is for these, primarily, that this great war is being waged, 
and these enormous sacrifices have been demanded. If it be 
true that by insisting that those at home shall do their bit we 
are invading individual liberty, reflecting upon labor organiza- 
tions, or attempting to exploit workmen—and it is not true— 
we might easily retort that at this time and at this hour even 


those things should be done if it be necessary for the protection 
and the welfare and the future existence of the American 
Republic. 

Mr. President, I believe that the sentiment of the Nation 


demands legislation of this sort. I believe that every father 
with a son at the front or with a son to be included in the 
operation of this bill when it becomes a law; every mother 
whose boy to-day is wearing the uniform of his country, side 
by side and shoulder to shoulder with fellow Americans main- 
taining the honor and the integrity of the American Army away 
off. on the blood-stained fields of France; every wife whose 
husband has heard the call of duty and left his family and 
his home, perhaps forever, that he may give to his country 
the highest test of devotion; every fair young girl whose 
heart’s desire has been postponed, perhaps forever, because her 
lover has gone to the colors of his country, ready to march 
when the order is given, and brave the machine guns of the 
enemy—every one of these in their hearts’ depths feel that 
those who stay at home should make, as far as they can, an 
equal sacrifice and see to it that the man at the front shall 
not falter for lack of all that he demands for the full and 
triumphant vindication of his Nation’s integrity. 

The great heart of the American people is sound, else we 
would not be in this war at all, and, Mr. President, we have 
only begun it. Every day we see in the public press the con- 
stantly lengthening lists of American dead and American 
wounded. Those somber lists will continue to lengthen as 
the shadows of winter come upon us as we advance toward 
the heart of the enemy’s country, and the tears of widows and 
orphans will mingle with the snows of the coming season. 
Let us feel, Mr. President, that we at home, those who legis- 
late and those who toil, have performed to the fullest that 
duty which this great tragedy of nations has placed upon their 
shoulders. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I rise simply to ask whether 
the Senator from Colorado will permit a question before he 
takes his seat. I was called from the Chamber just at the 
moment that the Senator from Michigan [Mr. SmirH]| was ask- 
ing the Senator from Colorado a question and I did not have 
the opportunity to hear his reply. I ask it from the standpoint 
of one who thoroughly believes that every man in America 
must either work for the war or fight in the war. 

This is the inquiry: Does the Senator from Colorado believe 
that under the existing law the thing he desires to accomplish 
can be accomplished, and does he propose this amendment be- 
cause he believes there is lack of authority, or because he is 
fearful or uncertain about the enforcement of the existing law 
in the manner he desires to see it enforced? 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I answered that question 
substantially to this effect: While the provision of the law 
seems to be ample, I have been unable to see any signs of its 
application, and consequently I thought we should require its 
enforcement by additional legislation. I also called attention 
to a statement of the Secretary of War, published in the 
Official Bulletin of the 21st of August, in which he said, in 
substance, that this provision had been enforced against indi- 
viduals who discontinued work, but it was not enforced against 
labor in the aggregate, as he expresses it—that is to say, in 
the case of bona fide disputes between labor as an aggregate 
and employers as an aggregate—which I construe to mean that 
the law as it has been enforced, and therefore as it has been 
construed, is one which applies to an individual who refuses 
to work, but not to a number of individuals who may at the 
same time refuse to work. I also stated that I could see no 
difference in effect between the case of a man who refused to 
work individually and the case of half a dozen men who refused 
to work collectively. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That was the point I had in mind. I gather 
that the administration has made that statement, and therefore 
I assume that the purpose of the amendment is really to reach 
a strike rather than the mere cessation of work by an indi- 
vidual. 

Mr. THOMAS. No. That, of course, is the construction that 
I have placed upon this statement of the Secretary of War. 
The purpose of this amendment is to reach every man who, be- 
ing exempted because of his skill in some necessary work, is 
2 required to go to the front, and make him do his bit at 

ome, 

Mr. CUMMINS. As I gather, though the Senator thinks 
that the administration—and I mean the administration of the 
draft law—is already doing that so far as individuals are con- 
cerned—— 

Mr. THOMAS. The Secretary of War so announces. 

Mr. CUMMINS. But at least is not doing it, so far as con- 
certed cessation of work is concerned. 
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Mr. THOMAS. He says that specifically. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Now, suppose that the employer of labor, 
by unfair methods, creates a dispute that has real merit, and 
those who propose to quit work on account of those conditions 
are willing to submit the dispute to the Government board and 
abide by the decision, and they do abide by it. Does the Senator 
think that still the penalty which is inflicted by this proviso, 
if it may be called a penalty, ought to be inflicted? 

Mr. THOMAS. It is inconceivable to me, Mr. President, 
that such a condition can arise at present, when employers are 
competing with each other for labor, and they are greatly afraid 
every day of a depletion in their already depleted ranks. But 
assuming such a condition to exist, I think that the agreement 
which was made here some time ago between the representa- 
tives of the employers and employees, as a result of which the 
Taft Industrial Board was created, should be respected by both 
sides, and that instead of striking in such an event the work 
should go on, production should continue , and that board should 
determine the whole business. 

Mr. CUMMINS. There haye been instances, though, in 
which the employer has refused to submit the dispute to the 
Government board, as I have been told. 

Mr. THOMAS. It may be; but, if that is the case, the em- 
ployer has violated the spirit of that understanding, and as a 
consequence he is the reprehensible party. 

Mr. CUMMINS. My whole thought is this: While I agree 
with the Senator from Colorado that we must introduce a sys- 
tem through which men must either work productively in use- 
ful employment or, if fit physically, must enter the ranks of our 
fighting forces, we ought not at the same time to give to an 
avaricious and unfair employer an opportunity to use our neces- 
sity to impose hard conditions upon his employees. 

Mr. THOMAS. I quite agree with that; but I put it to the 
Senator whether it is possible, where the demand for labor is 
so abnormally out of proportion to the supply, that any such 
dispute is likely to arise. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think, generally speaking, the Senator is 
right. There is a very great demand for labor; but, at the same 
time, there is a great difficulty which presents itself in a man 
skilled in one occupation passing from it to another, and becom- 
ing equally necessary in the different employment. 

Mr. THOMAS. Frankly, I should like to see that transition 
from one employment to another prevented, because that is the 
crux of the whole situation. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Precisely. 

Mr. THOMAS. A skilled man is so much in demand now 
that half a dozen employers want him. The result is that he 
goes from one to the other, because of superior inducements, 
and as a consequence he produces nothing. 

Mr, CUMMINS. Precisely so. Now, I give the Senator an 
illustration that came to me the other day. I have it simply 
upon the representation of another. I have no personal knowl- 
edge of the facts. 

There are some railroads in the country—a good many of 
them—that have been excluded from governmental control and 
possession, and over them the Government does not attempt 
to exercise any jurisdiction whatever. The employees of some 
of these roads, or at least one of them, as related to me, were 
denied even a portion of the privileges which had been extended 
to the employees of roads which had been taken over by the 
Government. They could not very well leave their employment. 
‘They had homes in the community. They were bound to it by a 
a great many tles. The Government could not do anything for 
them, and they considered the propriety of striking. Now, 
assuming that the employer in that instance was endeavoring 
to impose harsh and unfair conditions upon those employees, 
does the Senator think they ought to be taken from their de- 
ferred classes, if they were in deferred classes, without any 
opportunity whatever to submit to a Government tribunal the 
dispute which had arisen between them and the company which 
had employed them? 

That is the only point which I think ought to be covered by 
this amendment. 

Mr. THOMAS. To my certain knowledge, in addition to the 
Taft board, there are other boards. A very prominent citizen 
of my State, Mr. Verner Z. Reed, is a member of an industrial 
arbitration board which travels all over the country, at the 
behest of the Department of Labor, for the purpose of inquiring 
into and disposing of such difficulties and kindred ones. They 
have been very busy ever since their organization, something 
like a year ago. 

The incident mentioned by the Senator from Iowa is akin to 
one which is now quite acute in my State. The Denver & Salt 
Lake Railroad, which is in the hands of a receiver, was taken 
over by the Government, and while the Government was operat- 


ing the road the employees were assured of a raise in wages, 
retraoctive to the ist of January last. While that assurance 
was pending the Government determined to abandon the road 
and turn it back to the receiver. The employees then demanded 
of the receiver this additional pay. The receiver had to reply 
that his road was bankrupt and that he could not do a thing. 
He was not to blame. It was a clear case of governmental 
dereliction. My last advices are that the rond is tied up and 
the men have quit work. It is a road that is very necessary for 
the coal industry, and it means the decrease of our output of 
coal to a very material degree. I think the Government should 
keep its promise to those men, but I do not believe that the men 
should strike because up to this time it has not done so. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am very sure that the Government really 
failed in its obligation to the country in not keeping the rail- 
read and controlling it in a proper way. 

Mr. THOMAS. Certainly; or at least in not keeping its 
promise. 

Mr. CUMMINS. And I agree that these men, the operators 
upon the road or upon the road that I have in mind, which I 
will not mention, ought to continue in labor; but they, ought to 
know und they ought to be assured that their dispute, which 
might ordinarily result in a strike, will be considered by the 
Government and that a decision will be made. It is in that 
respect largely that I think the amendment of the Senator from 
Colorado ought to be a little modified. 

Mr. THOMAS. My impression is that if the existing ar- 
rangements of the Government for the settlement of threatened 
disputes, so as to avoid a strike, can not be made effective, it 
will be impossible for us to enact anything that will be effective. 

Mr. CUMMINS. We can at least say that if the strikers are 
willing to submit to the decision of the Government and abide 
by it they shall not be penalized on account of it. 

Mr. THOMAS. Of course, I do not want to interfere with or 
in any manner imperil the absolute rights of the worker, except 
in so far as it may be necessary for the prosecution of this war. 
So far as that is concerned, the rights of the individual and 
injuries to the individual, wherever necessary, ought to be made 
8 to the supreme public necessity. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I agree with that entirely. There may come 
a time when we will be compelled—and I am not sure that we 
are not approaching it—to invade the deferred classes or the 
postponed classes. Everything must give away to the supreme 
necessity. I do not want to be understood as in any way 


-antagonizing that broad and just view of the matter. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I ask that the bill be read and that 
the committee amendments be considered as they are reached 
in the reading, and later other amendments may be considered. 
` Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 


quorum. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Guton in the chair). The 
Secretary will call the roll. 


The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Gerry McCumber ee 
Beckham Guion McKellar Shields 
Borah le McNary Smith, Md 

der Harding rtin Smith, Mich. 
Chamberlain Henderson Nelson Smoot 
Colt ohnson, Cal. New Sterlin 
Culberson Johnson, S. Dak. Norris Suther 
Cummins Jones, N. Mex, Nugent omas 

rtis Jones, Wash. Overman ell 
Dillingham Kello; Poindexter Vardaman 

Kendrick Pomerene Watson 

Fernald Kenyon Ransdell ecks 
Fletcher irby Robinson Wilfley 
France Knox Saulsbury Wolcott 
Frelingbuysen Shafroth 


Mr. OVERMAN, I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Sraraons] is detained on official business. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I wish to announce that the 
junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Towxszxp] is necessarily 
absent on account of illness in his family, I will allow this 
announcement to stand for the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-nine Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. The Sen- 
ator from Oregon asks that the formal reading of the bill be 
dispensed with, and that the amendments of the committee be 
considered as they are reached in the reading. Is there objec- 
tion? The Chair hears none. 

The teeta! proceeded to read the bill, and read to line 17, 
on page 

Mr. JONES of Washington, I wish to ask the chairman a 
question. I understand that just before the point of no quorum 
was made the chairman of the committee submitted a request 
that the committee amendments be considered first. The re- 
quest was not put before the quorum was called for, and I wish 
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to ask whether that request had been submitted to the 
Senate? ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It was put after the call for 
a quorum, and there was no objection. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I did not observe it. I intended 
to object to it, because I do not believe that arrangement ought 
to be made on bills of this kind. It is all right on appropriation 
bills. However, since the subject matter has been submitted, I 
do not know that I will make a point about it. 

The Secretary resumed the reading of the bill. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Military Affairs 
Was, on page 2, line 24, before the word “ occupations,” to in- 
sert the word “ industries,” so as to read: £ 

Persons engaged in industries, occupations, or employments found to 
be necessary to the maintenance of the Military Establishment or the 
effective operation of the military forces or the maintenance of national 
interest during the emergency. 2 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, at this point I should like 
to make an inquiry of the chairman of the committee in charge 
of the bill. Would the word “occupations,” in line 24, page 2, 
permit the Secretary of War to make regulations relieving 
the members of the police force in our several cities from the 
draft? I make the inquiry because I am in receipt of a letter 
from the mayor of the city of New York advising me that 
since the draft began over 700 members of the police force 
of that city have been taken and that before the end of the 
year at least 1,200 will be taken, and if this proposed law 
goes into effect he believes at least one-half of the police 
force of the city of New York will be required to go under 
the terms of the bill. Our legislature has passed a bill giving 
to the police and other employees of our cities full pay while 
they are away at the war, showing that they have determined 
to take care of them. I should like to know if the chairman 
of the committee believes that the word “occupations” used 
in the bill would give the Secretary of War the right to make 
nna relieving various people like policemen from the 
draft. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do not know that it would. I 
do not think it would, and I do not think it ought to. That 
. Was not the purpose of the amendment in putting in the word 
“occupations.” ~* 

Mr. CALDER. It would seem to me, if you read the whole 
paragraph, it would indicate that it would. It-reads: 


Persons engaged in industries, occupations, or employments found 
to be necessary to the maintenance of the Military Establishment or 
the effective operation of the military forces or the maintenance of 
national interest during the emergency. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do not think the amendment is 
broad enough to cover that. 

Mr. CALDER. I wanted to get the opinion of the chair- 
man of the committee. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. If the Senator will examine the 
hearings on page 4, he will find the reasons given by the 
Provost Marshal General for adding the word “occupations” 
and changing a little the terminology of, the first act. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I agree with the Senator from 
Oregon that it ought not to include them, but the word“ occupa- 
tions” has a pretty broad meaning. If the policemenship of 
these men is not an occupation, what is it? I quite agree I do 
not suppose the Secretary of War would exercise it along that 
line, but I do not know how he would exclude them under that 
wording. i F 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It is barely possible that it might be 
done, but I know that was not in the contemplation of the 
amendment. 

Mr. McCUMBER. How could the word “occupation” be 
construed to mean an official position? Is an official position of 
any kind an occupation? 

Mr. BORAH. What is it if it is not an occupation? 

Mr. McCUMBER. It is not an occupation. 

Mr. BORAH. What is it? 

Mr. McCUMBER. An official position is not necessarily an 
occupation. There may be those who have no other occupation 
than running for office, but I do not think it.is anywhere desig- 
nated as an occupation. 

Mr. BORAH. I think you will find it will cover it. 

Mr. NELSON. I wish to suggest to the Senator from New 
York, as well as the Senator from Idaho, that the words “ in- 
dustries, occupations, or employments” are all qualified by 
the language found at the foot of page 2 and extending to 
page 3: 

Persons engaged in Industries, occupations, or employments found to 
be necessary to the maintenance of the Military Establishment or the 


effective operation of the military forces or the maintenance of national 
interest during the emergency. 


It is all qualified by that language, so that we need not deter- 
mine the question whether a policeman’s duty is an occupation 
or an industry—whether it is an office or not. The question will 


be whether it has any bearing on the prosecution of the war, 
The whole thing is qualified by those phrases. 

Mr. CALDER, The phrase “or the maintenance of national 
interest during the emergency“? 

Mr. NELSON. Yes; the President will be the judge of that 
under this law. 

Mr. BORAH. If the President should conclude that this par- 
ticular office or position was an occupation and was not asso- 
ciated with the maintenance of the war, of course he could ex- 
clude it. Still it would come within his jurisdiction. 

Mr. CALDER. I send this letter from the mayor to the Secre- 
tary’s desk and ask to have it read for the information of the 
Senate. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. If the Senator will yield, I will 
state that Gen. Crowder’s explanation as to why the words “ oc- 
cupations or employment” are used will be found on page 4 
of the hearings, volume 1. Gen. Crowder’s explanation is as 
follows: 

The next 5 I find in the existing law is on line 19, same page, 
where I undertake to substitute for the words “industries, including 
agriculture" which occur in the ori 
or employments.” I want to say that in the administration of the 
selective-service law these words “industries, including agriculture,” 
have caused considerable trouble. Some boards were d sposed to give 
the words a very strict construction, particularly the New York City 
board, presided over by former Justice Hughes, assisted by former Attor- 
ney neral Wickersham and Chief Justice Cullen of the Court of Ap- 
peals. That board adopted a definition of the word “ industries” which 
excluded commerce, forelgn and domestic, 


* 0 * . * . s 
8 excluded railroads in this country; they excluded banking, and 
we got out of that difficulty by defining the words in terms of inclusion. 
Their definition was followed to some extent by other boards, and has 
furnished a good deal of trouble. 
Then he goes on: 


There are various forms of quasi public employment that have to be 
reached in the future administration of this law. For Instance, I can 
not classify a hospital as an industry, and yet I see the bp poet of 
making deferments of forces of the various public hospitals throughout 
the country. 

I think it comes within the jurisdiction of the board, the ques- 
tion whether or not they will exempt men on a police force. 

Mr. BORAH. I find occupation is defined among other things 
as follows: 

That to which one's time and attention are habitually devoted; habit- 
ual or stated employment; vocation ; calling; trade; business. 

The synonyms which are given include occupation, work, call- 
ing, vocation, profession, or office. I do not think there is any 
doubt about its covering the office. 

Mr. CALDER. I ask to have the letter I sent to the desk 


ead. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, 
tary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


nal bill, the words “ occupations 


r : 
Without objection, the Secre- 


Ciry or New YORK, 
OFFICE OF THR Mayor, 
August 9, 1918, 
Hon, WILIA M. CALDER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Senator: I bave the honor to invite your attention to con- 
ditions now confronting the administration of police affairs in the city 
of New York by reason of the drafts upon members of the police force 
under 1 and proposed maay draft laws. The existing law 
calls all members of the police force from 21 to 31 to the colors. All 
the men on the existing civil-service list are of conscription age, and, 
consequently, should they be opponiet they become almost immediately 
a a pot upon the city, without haying rendered any appreciable 
service. 

Already more than 700 men have been drafted, and before the end 

of this year at least 1,000 will have been drafted into the military serv- 

es . 28 per cent of the entire force, or 3,000 men, will 
called. 

Should the Government raise the draft age to 45 years, virtually 
every able-bodied policeman in this city will be, sooner or later, taken 
into the Army. olicemen of this city 1 fit will be called 
before civilians with dependents, because they can not claim exemption 
from a monetary standpoint, since, under the -provisions of the Fenner 
law, the city pays them the difference between the salary they get as 
policemen and the salary they get as members of the Army. 

An efficient policeman can not be made in a brief period; a year or 
two is required to bring about this result. If we are to be compelled 
to recruit the police force of this city, in this most trying period of 
its ey from the utterly green and perhaps thoroughly undesirable + 
material left over from the draft, we are courting disaster. 

The possibility of disorder, due to labor unrest; the fomenting of 
disturbance by enemy alien elements; possible wees against au- 
thority, due to dissatisfaction with the war or the Government by 
reason of insufficient, improper, or unacceptable food, or due to the 
high cost of food and clothing, or increased burdens, may, under certain 
circumstances, burst into an appalling reality. $ 
e arguments advanced that no exception can be made in New 

City regarding drafting of policemen, use to do so would 
mean that every other city in the country would be justified in making 
similar demands, should have no weight. New York City is in a class 
by itself. It is the financial center of the world; from it radiates all 
activities looking toward the speedy and satisfactory conclusion of the 
war. This is not true of any other city in this country. Riots or 
disturbances in this city improperly handled and ineffectiyely quelled 
would be a national disaster that would be pawns to the enemy and 
would certainly demand the attention of the Government. 


Th 
York 
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New York is the gateway of American commerce; it is the pulse of 
this hemisphere, and from it is ju the Nation's r and ermina- 
tion. It is unthinkable that the police force of this city should be other- 
wise than up to the highest standard in these momentous times, when 
unprecedented emergencies are bound to arise. 

oreover, the city of New York is made up of many foreign elements. 
At least 75,000 enemy aliens, male and female, and hundreds of thou- 
sands of citizens of the Teutonic race, against whom demonstrations 
may be expected under certain conditions, make up a considerable part 
of our cosmopolitan 83 

The war activities this city, and our cooperation with the Federal 
Government, has made unusual demands upon the police force of this 
city. To make further Inroads upon this very much depleted force, 
which may not be recruited with proper ma , is a matter worthy 
of serious consideration. h 

I therefore feel it is my duty to request the Representatives of this 
city and State in Congress to secure such modification of the existing 
statutes as will meet this very important and dangerous conditien, for 
I am certain it can not be to the t interest of the Government, con- 
sidering all New York City means to the Nation, to destroy or seri- 
ously restrict the efficiency of the police force of this city. A policeman 
enn render much better service to the Government by good police duty 
in this city than he can by entering the military service. 

Very truly, yours, 
Joun F. HYtan, Mayor. 


Mr. CALDER. I believe myself that the word “occupations ” 
in the bill covers the situation fully. If it did not I would offer 
an amendment to cover it, From New York City goes at least 60 
per cent of our Army supplies sent abroad and at least 70 per 


cent of our troops. I agree with the mayor that this law should 


be so framed as to permit us to keep our efficient police force 
if in the judgment of the War Department it should be kept. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, it seems to me that there is a 
little confusion here between the right to classify and put cer- 
tain persons in deferred classifications and the right to exclude 
entirely from the operation of the draft. This paragraph is 
intended to give to the President the right to remove certain 
persons or certain occupations entirely from the operation of the 
draft, not merely to classify them so that they will be in the first, 
second, or third class. I am very much opposed to giving the 
President the right to exclude anybody from the operations of 
the draft law asaclass, I think the point is of a good deal more 
importance than we realized a moment ago, when it was called 
to our attention. The original draft law provided: 

And the President Is hereby authorized to exclude or discharge from 
said selective draft and from the draft under the second paragraph of 


section 1 hereof, or to draft for partial military service only from those 
liable to draft as in this act provided, persons of the following classes: 


County and municipal officials. 

I think that is indefensible. Why should county and munici- 
pai officials be excluded under any circumstances from the opera- 
tions of the draft? I can see how a particular county official or 
a particular municipal official ought to be placed in a deferred 
class, but there is no reason on earth for giving the President the 
power to exclude them as a class. Then we have customhouse 
clerks, clerks employed by the United States in the transporta- 
tion of mail, and so forth. Under that law the Provost Marshal 
General placed them in class 8. It did not exclude from the 
draft. Mark you, the President has never excluded these people 
from the operations of the draft, and I think he never will, be- 
cause it is plainly against public policy to do so; but the Provost 
Marshal General placed in class 3 highly trained policemen at 
least three years in the service of the municipality, That may 
be very right. j 

I realize, of course, that protection should not be withdrawn 
from the city of New York. There should always be an ade- 
quate police force there for the preservation of order, and to 
meet that the Provost Marshal General has put the policemen 
answering these qualifications in the third class. There is no 
likelihood that the third class will in any approximate time at 
any rate be called for military service. 

The bill we have before us provides: 

That the provision of section 4 of said act— 

And what I quoted was from section 4— 


yi emey.” — 3 occupations, or employments, includ. 
ing aaricaitarn found to be — Da to the maintenance of the Military 
Establishment or the effective operation of the military forces or the 
maintenance of national interest during the emergency.” 

I am very sorry that the power of the administration to ex- 
dude entirely from the operation of the draft is enlarged so as 
to include persons who are named in this part of the bill. I 
think the country ought te have the opportunity to draw from 
all these classes. There may be very good reason fer saying 

that this man shall be drawn last, but there can not be any 
reason for saying that this man shall not be drawn at all. 

While I do not propose any change in the report of the com- 
mittee in this respect, I feel that it is entering upon rather a 
dangerous field. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Military Affairs 
was, on page 2, line 25, after the word “employment,” to insert 
the words “including agriculture.” 

The amendment was agreed to. ; 

The next amendment was, on page 3, line 3, after the word 
“emergency,” to insert the following proviso: * 

Provided, That when any person shall have been placed in a deferred 
or cxempted class for any of the reasons in this paragraph set forth, 
he shall not be entitled to remain therein unless be shall in good faith 
continue, while physically able so to do, to work at and follow such 
occupation, employment, or business, and if he fails so to do he shall 
again become subject to the draft. The I’resident shall make reguia- 
tions for enforcing this provision. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I offer the amendment to the 
committee amendment which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 3, line 9, in the committee amend- 
ment, after the word “ business,” it is proposed to insert the 
following: “or some other productive occupation, employment, 
or business deemed necessary hereunder.” 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, as I read the amendment of 
the committee, the deferred classification is forfeited in the 
event that the person so classified fails to work at or to follow 
the occupation, employment, or business in which he was en- 
gaged at the time of the classification. If the drafted man seek- 
ing exemption and given the deferred classification passes from 
one necessary employment to another and is so thus 
rendering his country exactly the same service and as valuable 
service as he did or was doing at the time of his exemption or 
of his being placed in a deferred class, there is no reason in the 
world why his privilege, whatever it may be, should be forfeited. 
The amendment which I have offered to the committee amend- 
ment is solely for the purpose of enlarging the description in the 
committee amendment so that if the man is in a productive and 
necessary employment, so decided by the board or by whatever 
authority decides such questions, he shall not lose his classifica-  - 
tion. : £ 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I desire to suggest to 
the Senator that the amendment of the committee go over for 
the present. It is being discussed by some members of the 
Military Committee, who are absent on that account, and we 
ean take it up a little later. I ask that the amendment be 
passed over at present. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I have another amend- 
ment 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I ask that the committee amendment 
and also the amendment suggested by the Senator to this provi- 
sion be passed over for the present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The request is made to pass 
over the amendment of the committee without prejudice, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. My request is that the so-called 
„ work-or-fight” amendment, with the amendment proposed to 
it by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. CUuxixs] may temporarily 
go over. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That is quite agreeable to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no objection, it 
will be so ordered. 

Mr. POMERENE. If I may make the suggestion, I under- 
stand that the Senator from Iowa has another amendment to 
this amendment which he desires to offer. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have an amendment in addition to the one 
which I have just offered, but it is an amendment with 
to the application of the amendment in cases of strike. 

Mr. POMERENE. Is there any objection to the Senator 
offering the amendment now, so that it may be printed in the 
Recorp for the information of Senators? 

Mr. CUMMINS. The amendment has been printed. 

Mr. POMERENE. Very well, then. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment will be passed over. 

Mr. FRANCE. Mr. President, I offer an amendment to the 
committee amendment, which has just been passed over, and I 
ask that it be printed and lie on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will bo 
printed and lie on the table. 

The Secretary resumed the reading of the bill, on page 3, 
line 12, as follows: 

3. That woctiom of Bald act de amended by adding At Tha aoe thereof 
Sees re tne en oe ete 

a m a a ota 
President. any person residing outside the subdivision of area in which 
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a member of one 
vision or area in 


lan eres s jurisdiction, or from transferrin: 
1 beard to another local board outside the sul 
whieh such person resides.” 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I think as printed 
in the bill the provision is incorrect. As I understand the re- 
port of the committee, there were certain words inserted in 
this clause which do not appear in this print. Therefore, in 
order to make the language accord with the report of the cam- 
mittee, I move that the words which I send to the desk be 
inserted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from New Jersey will be stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 8, line 17, after the word “ area,” 
it is proposed to insert the words “ but within the same State.” 

Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
New Jersey yield to me? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The Senator from New Jersey is per- 
fectly correct in stating that the language which he suggests as 
an amendment was agreed upon in the committee, but somehow 
or other it was omitted from the bill as it has been printed. It 
is, however, in the terms of the bill as printed in the report. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, where does the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from New Jersey come in— 
after the word “ advisable,” on page 3. line 15? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. No; after the word “area,” in 
line 17. I will explain the amendment to the Senator, if he 
wishes, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I desired to understand where the 
amendment was proposed to be inserted. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, the purport of this 
language is to permit the President in the selection of members 
for the local boards to take them from areas outside of the 
local subdivisions, as provided in the original law. In the selec- 
tion of local boards the President was limited to a subdivision 
of a county or to an area containing 30,000 inhabitants. It was 
provided thot the President should select the members of such 
boards from the local authorities. The pending bill provides 
that he may go to areas outside of the subdivision and select 
men for service upon boards in districts of which they are not 
residents. The reason given for that by Gen. Crowder was as 
follows: 

The effect of that proviso is to make it of th to appoint as a member 
of a local board a 1 e —— of the area of that board or 
Yor members of boards to exchange services. We started in the admin- 
istration of this law by locallzin ng its administration and making a 
residential requirement for m on the board. 

I want the Senate to realize the effect of this provision. I 
reserved a right in committee to move to strike it out. I am 
not going to make that motion, but I wish the Senate to under- 
stand that the provision in the bill will permit the President, 
through the governors of the States, to appoint as members of 
the local boards men who are total strangers to the locality 
where they may serve. The idea in the original act was to 
select men in a district who were conversant with the condition 
of the men drafted in that district—their neighbors and 
friends—and thus throw around the selection of those men a 
certain confidence and security. I do not believe that the 
President, or Gen. Crowder representing him, is going to radi- 
cally change the local boards; but in certain districts it is 
claimed that they can not get proper men to serve on the boards, 
and in certain other districts that they enn not get anyone to 
serve on them. So Gen. Crowder has asked for authority to go 
outside of the various subdivisions in selecting members for 
local boards. This is proposed in order to correct the abuses 
which have crept into the drafting or conscription system. At 
first I felt that I would move to strike out the provision, but I 
feel the necessity of finding men to serve on these boards who 
will properly administer the law is so great that I have decided 
not to do so. I wish, however, the Senate to understand the 
purport of the provision reported by the committee. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, with all due deference 
to the opinion expressed by the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Frecincuvuysen], I do not believe that the President would be 
authorized to appoint any other than a citizen and resident of 
a given State to on 2 local board in that State. As 
J understand the purpose of this provision, it is simply to au- 
thorize a change of the membership of the local boards within 
a State, so that the department may meet the difficulty which 
they have encountered in some States in getting men at all who 
are competent to serve. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I would like to ask the Senator from 
Oregon if there is lurking around in this proposed legislation the 
fear that local officials will not properly enforee the law? 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, There were some instances given, 
which were not made a matter of record, where in some districts 
in the larger cities the department has been absolutely unable 
to find men who were competent to serve at all. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Competent to serve?” 

$ They are absolutely not competent to 
serve. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yet all of those communities elect 
Members of the House of Representatives; they elect Members 
of the Senate; and every one of them has a voice in the choice 
of the President of the United States. I think that the provision 
involves a very uncalled-for reflection upon the intelligence of 
the various communities in the country. I do not mean that the 
Senator from Oregon intentionally reflects upon them, but I 
refer to the motive back of this proposed legislation. If there 
is any one thing that ought to be done with a reasonable degree 
of domestic and local sympathy, it is the drafting of soldier 
boys whose hearts are torn by the stress of war and who are 
ready and anxious to do their duty in this crisis. No pressure is 
necessary from outsiders; they have responded and others are 
ready to go where duty calls without hesitation or complaining. 
Surely, local boards can and will execute the law without any, 
assistance from strangers. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. May I say to the Senator from Michi 
gan that a few instances were given which showed that such a 
provision is necessary if we are to have any boards at all? I 
think there were some instances given—the Senator may imag- 
ine such cases—where the local boards did not want to enforce 
the draft act at all. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I presume there is some ground 
for that statement or the Senator from Oregon would not make 
it, but such instances must be very rare. 

Mr. FALL. Will the Senator from Oregon permit me to ask 
him a question? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Certainly. 

Mr. FALL. I should like to know if any of those instances 
have oceurred in county units? 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. I think not. I do not recall any such. 

Mr. FALL. Then why not apply this proposed change simply 
to cities or to localities of over 30,000 inhabitants outside of 
the county units? So far as I am familiar with conditions, 
particularly in the western section of the country, it does not 
appeal to my reason at all to say that county officials, who are 
elected by the people, are not capable of acting on local boards, 
although I can understand where in a city of four or five hun- 
dred thousand or a million inhabitants it might be very well 
to allow the President to transfer a member of a local board 
from one 30,000 unit to another 30,000 unit in the same political 
unit. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, what are Senators 
to do who vote for this kind of an amendment? Are they to 
acknowledge that there are communities in their own States 
which have not sufficient intelligence and patriotism to enforce 
this proposed law? Are we to impugn the patriotic motives of 
the people of our own States by saying that some one shall be 
brought in from the outside who will not be influenced by local 
conditions and by old friendships to enforce the law? 

Mr. President, I think this is the most outrageous reflection 
imaginable upon the patriotism and intelligence of local com- 
munities. I would not any more vote for it than I would vote 
personally to indict strangers against whom nothing has been 
said. I want some one to approach the families of the people 
of my State who have an interest in those families. 

I do not want strangers to come in, without sympathy, and 
undertake to chill the heart throbs of women who are about 
to lose their boys to the Army. I do not agree with the com- 
mittee. I think this plan is wholly unwarranted; I think it is 
a sad reflection upon the various communities of the country. 
I would not even inject such a rule on the State of Missis- 
sippi. I would not even do it there, much less will I permit it 
to be done in my State. I want no one from North Carolina 
or South Carolina or Mississippi to come into Michigan to 
administer the draft law. We will administer the draft law 
ourselves. I mean no reflection upon those States. They would 
not want anyone from Michigan to go down there to enforee 
the draft law in North Carolina. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Unless it shonld happen to be the Senator 
himself. We would have no objection to him. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Well, I thank the Senator from 
Mississippi. Senators who are about to retire from the Senate 
have a singular affection for one another. [Laughter:] 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I wish my good friend, the Senator, to 


understund that that expression was not born of the fellow 
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feeling which makes us “ wondrous kind.” It was rather my 
admiration for the Senator and my knowledge of his sense of 
fairness that caused me to make the observation. : 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. No, Mr. President, I know how 
kindly the Senator from Mississippi is, and I know, too, that 
he.has shown as much courage as any man who ever sat in 
this Chamber since I have been here, and he has been as 
discriminating and as fair, and, in my judgment, his heart beats 
with the truest loyalty to the flag and to the country. I do not 
intend to criticize him, but if anyone thinks he is going to get 
my vote for an amendment that will permit a stranger to be 
brought into my community to enforce the draft law he is 
mistaken. I want no strangers there for such purpose; I want 
a neighbor, a friend, a sympathizer, a kindly person whom I 
have known to undertake the enforcement of the draft, and it 
will be obeyed. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. 
yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from New Jersey? : 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Certainly. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The Senator understands that the 
privilege of transferring members of local boards is limited to 
the confines of the State? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes; it is supposed to be so lim- 
ited, but my honored friend, the Senator from New Jersey, was 
so uncertain about the matter that he offered an amendment 
which would make the language plain. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The provision reported by the com- 
mittee originally limited the changes that might be made on the 
local boards to residents of the particular State. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I do not know how it is going to 
be administered, but I know there are enough strangers run- 
ning around this country wearing badges and in some sort of 
roving employment by the Government to make a formidable 
addition to the American Army in France. I do not want 
strangers to come to Michigan to enforce our draft laws. There 
is not a community in my State, from the Canadian border to 
the Indiana line, that is not competent, perfectly willing, and 
desirous of enforcing this law, and enforcing it properly, and 
we do not need to import intelligent strangers from anywhere 
to do it. Michigan is in this war to the finish. Yes; a military 
victory alone will satisfy us, and our beloved boys are ready 
and waiting to help win such a victory even at the sacrifice of 
their young and promising lives. No force is necessary to get 
the sons of Michigan, who are in great numbers now upon every 
battle field. 2 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
New Jersey let me ask him where is the provision in the bill 
which limits the power of transferring members from one 
local board to another to residents of the particular State? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. It was in the original print, and 
I have just offered an amendment limiting it to the confines of 
each State. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Limiting the power of transferring mem- 
bers of local boards to residents of the respective States? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Yes. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. That is not in the bill as reported. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. It is not in the Senate print. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, may I say for the com- 
mittee that this very subject was under discussion in the com- 
mittee for some time. If Senators will look at the report which 
was filed, they will see the bill as it was agreed upon by the 
committee printed in full in that report. The section under 
consideration confines the power given to make changes in the 
local boards to citizens residing within the confines of the 
respective States; but somehow or other in printing the bill to 
be placed on the desks of Senators separate from the report 
those few words. were omitted. Now the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] has moved to insert those words 
which will carry out exactly that portion of the bill as it was 
agreed to by the committee. 

With reference to the statement of the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. SurrEl, it sounds all right to say that this thing ought 
not to be done, and I am in accord with the Senator’s views. I 
would not want anybody to come from an outside State to my 
State for the purpose of administering the draft act, nor does 
this provision intend to allow that to be done. 

It is all right for the Senator to talk about communities be- 
ing able to conduct their own affairs and being intelligent 
enough to vote and to elect Representatives in Congress and 
other public officials; but it is a well-known fact that there are 
some communities in the larger cities of the country, where the 
area is contracted, where the population is dense, and where 


Mr. President, will the Senator 


there are so many foreigners that this work can not be done. 
It is only to meet that condition that the provision has been 
inserted in the bill. I do not want to be invidious in picking 
out any particular city, but there are some cities where the for- 
eign element constitutes a local draft area and where the men 
can not speak a word of English or read a word of English, 
while right across the street some business man may be com- 
petent to do the work. The purpose of the provision was 
largely to meet that condition. Those cases were cited by the 
Provost Marshal General, but feeling the same delicacy about 
it that I do now he asked that that portion of his statement be 
not. printed in the record, I will be glad, however, to inform 
the Senator as to some of the cities where this condition has 
been found to exist. 

That is one condition. Conditions developed in some por- 
tions of the country—and I am glad to say that they are very 
few and far between—which showed that the local board was 
opposed to the whole system, and it was hardly fair to other 
portions of the State, and it was not fair to the State of the 
Senator from Michigan that such a board should be permitted 
to exempt every registered man who came before it on the 
theory that they were opposed to the draft law. The provision 
was designed to meet those conditions. The. Provost Marshal 
General says they are not frequent, but there are some dis- 
tricts where the population is dense, where the area is small, 
and where the foreign population is great, where it is hard to 
find anybody to do the work efficiently. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Well, Mr. President, if the Senator 
from Oregon will allow me, I think that under such conditions 
as he describes in a specified area, where the English language 
is not spoken, and where it is impossible to arrive at a fair 
understanding, the authorities might have the right to deputize 
some one from an adjoining subdivision, but this proposed legis- 
lation, if passed, will open the door to strangers administering 
the law in local communities. I think that is really at the bot- 
tom of this thing, although I do not wish to question the state- 
ment of the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I know the Senator wants to be per- 
fectly fair about this matter. If he will take the proposed 
amendment in connection with the original draft act, which was 
approved on the 18th of May, 1917, he will see there is no 
danger of that situation arising. For instance, the original 
draft act, on page 4, provides: 

Such boards— 

That is, the local boards— 


shall be appointed by the President and shall consist of three or more 
members, none of whom shal] be connected with the Military Estab- 
lishment, to be chosen from among the local authorities of such sub- 
divisions or from other citizens ding in the subdivision or area in 
which tne respective boards will have jurisdiction under the rules and 
regulations prescribed by the President. 

It will be seen that the membership of the local boards is 
confined absolutely to residents of the respective draft districts 
or subdivisions. The only purpose of the provision reported by 
the committee is to enable the President or the Provost Marshal 
General to transfer a member of one local board to another 
local board to meet the very condition which I have described. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. When we started out with the 
original draft bill it was supposed we were going to be confronted 
with riots, and so forth, at every turn. It was even prophesied 
here that it would not work; that it was contrary to the spirit 
of American institutions; that it was unnecessary, and there 
were very unusual forebodings as to the working of the draft 
law. Yet, notwithstanding all that was said, the draft law has 
worked well. It has fallen alike upon all classes of our citizen- 
ship. It is perhaps the most effective, fair, and just plan under 
which an army could be raised. Most communities have fallen 
in with it readily. I passed an humble cottage the other day 
in my State where there were five stars on the service flag, and 
there was no criticism of the law. I passed a mansion not far 
from the cottage to which I have just referred where there 
were also five stars on the service flag. The first one of those 
stars represented Stewart Edward White, the author and 
hunter, and the others his younger brothers, every one of whom 
is now in the service, 

I do not want to get very far afield from the proposition upon 
which we are now passing, but I am not willing by my vote to 
indict any community in any part of the United States for lack 
of patriotism or lack of intelligence or lack of desire properly. 
to enforce the draft law. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President : 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. If I should say such a thing about 
one community, somebody else might, with the same lack of 
information, say it about my own State. I want these unusual, 
extraordinary laws enforced by local citizens who know their 
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neighbors, know how their hearts ache and can sympathize with 
them and yet enforce the law. I do not want a man to take up 
this rule and apply it and then jump in his automobile and 
whirl away without the least particle of sympathy for those he 
has left behind. I think that is going to be the effect of this 
amendment. Take the State constabulary of Pennsylvania. 
Probably there is no constabulary in the entire country as effi- 
cient as the State constabulary of Pennsylvania. The members 
of that constabulary, strangers, come into a community to en- 
force what? Criminal laws; to hunt down the murderer and 
the thief. I do not care if the officer does not waste much 
sympathy over that type of offender. But here is a boy drawn 
from school to be placed where his life is in peril. He is per- 
fectly willing to give it, and his family are willing that he 
should give it, and yet it is proposed to bring in strangers from 
other States to enforce that kind of a law. I do not believe it 
is necessary, and I will not vote for it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I think there is another 
reason that should be given in support of this amendment, and 
that is to secure uniformity of rule throughout the several dis- 
tricts. I have received letters even from my own State and from 
other States complaining of this lack of uniformity, stating that 
in certéin counties the rule of exemption is most liberal and in 
other counties it is most stringent. Where a condition of that 
character existed in one county the Senator might find four or 
five stars, indicating the number of boys taken from a single 
family, while in another subdivision he might find a family of 
the same kind, and practically of the same conditions, where 
there might be only one star or no stars. Therefore, while I 
would not go outside of the State, I think it would be very well 
if within the State itself the members from one county or one 
subdivision who had been sitting and passing upon exemptions 
might visit and sit with a board in another section, to the end 
that the same rules should apply to every section of the same 
State. I do not understand that this is intended to go out- 
side of the State, but, on the contrary, it is to be wholly within 
the State, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The language of this amendment 
does not justify the Senator in assuming that the important 
official is only going in for council, He goes in to superintend 
and supervise, and his word is law. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I referred to an exchange. You take a 
man from a section that has been especially liberal and send 
him to another section where the rule against excuses is rather 
stringent; you send a man from a county in which they have 
applied a stringent rule and allow him to sit with the others 
in a county where the rule has been liberal, and the tendency 
on both sides is to equalize and to secure uniformity of the rule. 
I think good will come from it. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, before the Senator from 
North Dakota takes his seat I should like to ask him a question. 
Can not that uniformity of decision be obtained by an appeal, 
and was not that the object of the provision for appeal, and also 
the provision for allowing the President to modify or reverse 
the decision? 

Mr. McCUMBER. The appeal would apply to the person who 
was dissatisfied because he was taken. The appeal would 
scarcely arise in a case where a person desired to be exempted, 
and the board was most liberal in allowing him to be exempted. 

Mr. KELLOGG. If that is the case, then, if this amend- 
ment was intended to accomplish what the Senator from 
North Dakota says, it would not be confined to the field in 
which it was intended to operate, because the exchange would 
have to be so general throughout the country between com- 
munities as to mix the boards all up and make uniformity of 
decision impossible. The object here, as I understand it, is 
simply to relieve certain local communities where the draft 
law is not fairly administered, and a very few of those. The 
Senator will recollect that when the original draft bill was 
before the Senate it contained no clause for. local boards, and 
there was great opposition to the bill on that aceount, and 
opposition to allowing it to be administered by Army officers; 
and for that reason the local boards were provided for, and 
the Military Establishment excluded from the mnel of 
those boards. It seems to me that the Military Establish- 
ment should be excluded in this amendment. 

Mr. McCUMBER. There is nothing in the amendment itself 
which destroys the local board. It simply provides that in 
proper and just cases some one serving upon another board 
may serve upon this local board, and an exchange thus be 
made. I do not understand that that would in any way destroy 
or affect the locatization of influence or action. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN]. 


Mr. VARDAMAN. I ask that the amendment may be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The Srecrerary. On page 3, line 17, after the word “area,” 
it is proposed to insert the words “ but within the same State.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I have a still fur- 
2 1 which 1 send to the desk and ask to have 
statec 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The Secrerary. On page 3, line 16, after the word “ person,” 
it is proposed to insert the words “ not connected with the Mili-. 
tary Establishment.” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I will say to the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey that I will not object to that, because under 
my view of the matter it is already in the law. 

Mr. NELSON, It is in the law already. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. But, as I read this amendment, 
while the original section of the bill has this prohibition, this 
amendment says “any person,” and would evidently nullify the 
original prohibition against anyone connected with the Mili- 
tary Establishment serving on these boards. I think it is just 
as safe to have this amendment made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the Senator from New Jersey. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed, and the Secretary read 
to the end of section 4, on page 5, line 16. 

The Secnerary. At this point, on page 5, after line 16, the 
committee proposes to insert the following: 


5. The wife of a soldier or sailor serving in the present war 


Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
from Oregon if there has not been an amendment offered to the 
section that has just been read? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Not yet. 

Mr, VARDAMAN, I believe the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Rigsy] has an amendment to that section. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Amendments are not in order yet. 
The Secretary is just reading the bill, and the committee amend- 
ments are being considered first. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think the Senator from Arkansas IMr. 
Kesey] submitted an amendment to that particular section. I 
do not think it was formally offered; but he gave notice of it, 
and had it read. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. At his request it lay on the table, and 
I assume it will come up when the amendments are reached. 

Mr. NORRIS. I presume that must be passed on before the 
committee amendments are disposed of. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, This is not a committee amendment, 
Mr. President. This is the bill as reported from the committee. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then it is all right. I was under the impres- 
sion that that particular phraseology was a committee amend- 
ment. 

Mr. VARDAMAN,. Then the question of the age limit is not 
before the Senate at this time? If it is, I desire to notify the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Kimsy], who introduced the amend- 
ment and whom I wish to have present when the vote is taken, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I should like to ask 
the Senator from Oregon, in charge of the bill, whether the 
designation “the wife of a soldier or sailor serving in the 
present war ” includes the marines? If not, I think it ought to 
be added, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That amendment has not been read 
yet, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The whole amendment has not 
yet been read. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I heard the first two lines read, 
and that is what caused me to make the inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment of the committee. 

The Secrerany. On page 5, after line 16, the committee pro- 
poses to insert the following: 

The wife of a soldier or sailor serving in the present war shall not be 
annalldes for any position under the Government because she is a 
married woman, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Now, I will state, in answer to the 
Senator's question, that the committee thought that language 
was broad enough to cover all of them—both the Marine Corps, 
the men in the Navy,-and the men in the Army, 
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Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I suggest an amendment, by 
inserting after the word “sailor,” on line 17, page 5, the word 
“while,” so as to read: 

The wife of a soldier or sailor while serving in the present war shall 
not be disqualified— 

And so forth, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 
soldier while serving? 

Mr. THOMAS. The expression may not be absolutely clear. 
I think it Is. My purpose is to limit the removal of this disquali- 
fication to the condition of actual service. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, he 
certainly would not want to limit the removal of the disqualifi- 
cation so as to preclude a woman whose husband has served in 
the war, and who has been so injured that he can not continue 
to serve, from taking Government employment; and yet that 
is exactly what his amendment would do if agreed to. 

Mr. THOMAS. Well, it might have that effect. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Or who has been killed. 

Mr. ROBINSON. If he is killed, she is no longer a wife; she 
is a widow. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Oh, no. 

Mr. THOMAS, Mr. President, inasmuch as there is some 
objection to the amendment I have suggested, I will not insist 
upon it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I should like to know, so that 
I can reflect upon the subject—it is a very important matter— 
what positions under the Government, by any law or rule, are 
forbidden to married women simply because they are married? 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I will attempt to answer, but 
upon information. My information is that under civil-service 
rules and regulations married women are disqualified from prac- 
tically all civil-service positions; the idea being that prefer- 
ence should be given to unmarried women, who have to support 
themselves and who have no husbands to support them. : 

Mr. CUMMINS. I ask the question purely for information. 
I did not know that the Government excluded any married 
woman from a position simply because she was married. 

Mr. THOMAS. I understand that the amendment was of- 
fered by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED]. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It may beso. I have no information on the 
subject. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, how far these regulations go I am 
not prepared to say; but I am informed that there are certain 
departments of the Government where a woman who is married 
to a man in the Government service is not permitted to be em- 
ployed, and that in some of these departments they have con- 
strued service in the Army and Navy as employment, and that 
accordingly there are cases where the wife of a soldier or of a 
sailor has been refused employment, not because she is not com- 
petent but because her husband is in the Government service. 
With that in view, I wrote this amendment. I did not have the 
time to investigate as to the extent of the present practice; but I 
felt very sure that the Congress would not permit any woman 
to be barred from Government work at a time like this merely 
because her husband was serving in the Army or Navy. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr, President 

Mr. REED. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the Senator has the information a little 
mixed. The rule is this—and it applies only to a very few of 
the departments of our Government—that where the husband 
is an employee of the Government under the civil service his 
wife shall not be employed in that department under that same 
service. That rule would not apply to a case like this, because 
the soldier is not in the civil service, but of course he is in the 
employment’ of the Government. I think it is unnecessary, if 
that is the reason of the amendment, because I want to say 
to the Senator that that only applies to employees who are 
employed under the civil service. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I think the Senator probably is 
in error. Whether he is or not, I should like to have this amend- 
ment in the bill for the sake of fixing the status. 

Mr. ROBINSON, If the amendment is not agreed to, it would 
be in the power of any department to deprive the wife of a 
soldier of the opportunity to enter the service. If the amend- 
ment is agreed to, it would not be within its power to do so. I 
think it entirely improbable that any such discrimination would 
be made, but still the amendment will serve a useful purpose, 

Mr. SMOOT. I was not speaking as to whether the amend- 
ment should be adopted or whether it should not be adopted. 
Iam not opposed to the amendment. My intention was simply 
to call attention to the fact that there was such a rule as sug- 
gested by the Senator, but that it applied only to employees who 
were employed under the civil service, and also only to a limited 
number of the departments, 


The wife while serving or the 


Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, I offer an amendment to the 
subsection now being discussed, as follows: After the word 
“ woman,” on line 19, page 5, add these words: 


And the civil-service laws shall not apply to such persons. 


Mr. REED. I accept that amendment, and I should like to 
ae the amendment accepted by the chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I ask the Senator not to accept 
it. I am very much in favor of the amendment as it stands, 
but I should not like to see it modified as suggested by the 
Senator from Tennessee. I should like to have a separate 
vote on it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I should like to consent 
to the request of the Senator from Missouri to accept that 
amendment, but I think it would be a disaster. There is no 
telling how many married men there may be in the service, and 
there are many splendid women who would not be capable of 
doing the work in these departments or in any Government 
position ; and I do not think it ought to the added to this clause 
of the bill. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, I think this is a very meri- 
torious amendment. This law, when passed, will take to France 
many citizens of this country who will leave wives at home; and 
there ought to be no technical bar to their wives, while remaining 
at home, supporting their families through the public service. 
Every Senator in this Chamber knows that the civil-service law 
is administered along technical lines; that the examinations are 
very technical and include many matters which have no applica- 
tion or reference to the position which the applicant seeks to 
obtain. Furthermore, the applicants under that law are limited 
to persons under 45 years of age, which will also bar some. But 
the great trouble in getting into the service as provided by this 
subsection 5 is that they will be required to take an examination 
in regard to technical matters. Many of these women have been 
out of school for years. They can not stand a school examina- 
tion as now required by the Civil Service Commission. Many 
men can not do it, and to require them to take such an examina- 
tion is practically barring them from the service. This subsec- 
tion might as well be left out unless the civil-service examina- 
tion requirement is suspended. I think, in behalf of these mar- 
ried women, that this subsection ought to be adopted and the 
civil-service law ought to be suspended as to them while their 
husbands are in a foreign land fighting for their country. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator 
from Tennessee if he would relieve them entirely from examina- 
tion under civil-service rules? 

Mr. SHIELDS. Yes; I would give them the amplest oppor- 
tunity to enter the service and make a living for their families, 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is not the question. The question is 
this: If a soldier's wife seeks to enter Government employment, 
either in Washington or otherwise, would the Senator dispense 
entirely with all examination as to her competency and fitness 
for the particular position for which she applies“ 

Mr. SHIELDS. Why, certainly not as to all examinations, 
The officer to whom they apply would see that they are competent 
to discharge their duties; but I would exempt them from any 
jurisdiction or dominion of the civil-seryice law as it is now 
being administered. 

Mr. McCUMBER. But the Senator’s amendment would re- 
lieve them from any examination whatever. 

Mr. SHIELDS. There are thousands of young women in 
Washington right now who have never passed any civil-service 
examination ; and why not put these mothers of families, mothers 
of soldiers, in a status where they can make a living? 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator whether, 
in the event his amendment is adopted, the beneficiary of the 
amendment will continue to receive the money which she 
now receives from the Government because she is the wife of a 
soldier? 

Mr. SHIELDS. Certainly. I want to help them, not to 
diminish their ability to make a living. 

Mr. THOMAS. In other words, to the $30 a month, or 
thereabouts, which she now receives, one-half of which comes 
from the Treasury, the Senator would add the salary which as 
an officeholder the married woman would draw? 

Mr. SHIELDS. Certainly, if she performs labor for the 
Government of a value that entitles her to receive it. I do not 
want any law to require these women who want to work to 
remain idle, to sit in their houses with folded hands. Let us 
give them a chance to make a living. If they render full valu- 
in the service to the Government they are not pensioners, ‘They 
are not subjects of charity. They are entitled to compensation 
for their work regardless of their means or regardless of w hat- 
ever allowances they get from the Government. 
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Mr. THOMAS. Then I think the Senator’s amendment should 
be entitled “An act to encourage the marriage of young women 
with soldiers in the United States Army.” 

Mr. SHIELDS, I understand now that MATAA is being 
encouraged all over the United States and all over the world, 
and I am in favor of it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Tennessee to the amendment of the 
committee, 

Mr. CUMMINS. I should like to have the amendment stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The SECRETARY. At the end of the proposed amendment of 
the committee, after the words “ married woman,” on line 19, 
page 5, it is proposed to insert: 

And the ciyil-service laws shall not apply to such persons. 

Mr. THOMAS. I ask for the yeas and nays on that amend- 
ment. I do not know that I can get them, but 1 call for them. 
I should like to see a record vote on that amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I wish to make a suggestion. I 
am inclined to think there may be some misapprehension about 
the effect of this amendment. 

Of course, the amendment offered by the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Sms] does not mean that a person shall be em- 
ployed, whether competent or incompetent. There is nothing in 
the amendment to compel the employment of any incompetent 
person, or to compel the employment of any person. It only 
provides that no person who is the wife of a soldier or sailor 
shall be barred by virtue of marriage, and it further provides 
that they shall not be barred by any civil-service examination 
or rule; but they would nevertheless have to satisfy their em- 
ployer as to their reasonable competency or he would not em- 
ploy them, for there is nothing to compel him to employ them. 
They are now employing thousands, having waived the civil- 
service rule. 

Now, just one moment. I shall not detain you long. 

We have now under arms, or will have by the Ist of October, 
substantially 3.000.000 men in the Army, 500,000 in the Navy, 
and three hundred and odd thousand in the Marine Corps, giv- 
ing us an Army approximating 4,000,000. These are from the 
younger men of the country. The new draft will raise, in my 
judgment, two and a quarter million more; so that it may be 
said that we will have drawn from the male population sub- 
stantially 6,000,000 men by this time next year. I said yester- 
day that I believe we will go beyond that, but I do not pause to 
consider that. 

When you have taken 6,000,000 men out of the vocations of 
life which they have heretofore followed, you will need every 
woman you can get in the service of the country, either of the 
Government or the business and industrial concerns of the land. 

If anyone desires to limit this amendment to the period of 
the war, I should not object, because I believe when the war is 
over the wives of these men will be taken care of, but I think 
there is no danger in this amendment. It will not break down 
the civil-service rules. It will simply mean that if a man goes 
into this war his wife will not be obliged to sit at home and 
nurse her hands and become a partial charge on the community; 
that when there is a Government position open that she is able 
to fill she will not be barred from that position. 

Mr. President, there are many hardships being undergone to- 
day. There is many a man who could have had exemption who 
was either too patriotic or too proud to ask it. There is many 
a man who was earning a thousand or two thousand or even five 
or six thousand dollars a year who is to-day drawing from the 
Government $30 a month, and whose family prior to this war 
lived, if not in luxury, at least in a condition of entire comfort; 
and to-day the women, who have sealed their lips and uttered 
no complaint, scarcely know how they are to continue to live on 
the poor stipend the Government gives. 

For the wife of a man who is standing in the battle front or 
the wife of a man who is upon the deck of a vessel of war there 
ought to be no bar to preferment by any law or regulation or 
rule. She ought not to be compelled to go into competition with 
some young lady clerk fresh from a university, but should be 
allowed a place under the Government which her husband is 
imperiling his life to preserve if her education is superior to 
that of the young lady who has no husband, perhaps no father 
or brother, in the war. 

Jam in favor of the amendment as offered. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I do not want to utter a single 
word in disparagement of the soldier or his wife, and I am 
painfully aware of the fact that any opposition to legislation 
which is intended to benefit that class of our people may be 
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so construed. But I think that we are beginning, by what is 
now proposed, a career of legislation the effect of which will be 
to very largely discriminate against those who stay at home, 
whether they are eligible for military service or not, whether 
they have been kept at home because they can be of greater 
service at home than they can be upon the front, or not, and 
will find its fruitage in the millions upon millions of dollars 
which we are expending in pensions, a list which is growing as 
the old participants in the Civil War are becoming less and less 
in number. 

Mr. President, the Government of the United States is doing 
more for the soldiers and sailors and the families of the soldiers 
than any other nation in the world is doing or ever has done. 
We pay, it is true, comparatively speaking, a small reward to 
the private soldier; but we give him the opportunity, of which 
he avails himself, of a very liberal system of insurance, and we 
add to the one-half of his salary which he is required to send 
or which he does send to his family an additional equal amount, 
plus added amounts for children, if there be any. The burden 
which that places upon the Treasury of the United States is 
enormous. We pay it gladly; it ought to be done; but it is now. 
proposed to give the wife of the soldier an unusual privilege 
because her husband is serving the country at the front. The 
inspiration is a noble one and the purpose is entitled to due and 
creditable consideration. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep] has just given us an 
approximate estimate of the number of soldiers we will have 
at the front very soon. It is safe to say that 50 per cent of them 
may be married men. As a result there will be a new army of 
would-be officeholders created in the United States, some two 
million in number, and I think in excess of the total amount of 
our civil service now, although it has been greatly expanded. 

It is true, Mr. President, that many of these soldiers have 
given up compensation in civil life very much in excess of tha 
amounts which they are receiving in the service, but it is equally 
true that many of them have no one dependent upon them in 
the sense that dependency is used in the statute and whose wives 
are much better off than many good women anxious to serve the 
Government and needing the compensation as a means of liveli- 
hood. This is discriminating against the woman, in my judg- 
ment who is working for the Government wherever she can but 
who is without a husband and may need the compensation that 
she can secure under the civil service. 

It is not the young lady fresh from a university in whose 
behalf I am speaking, but that great army of dependent women 
who are entitled to due consideration by this great Government 
of the United States, notwithstanding the fact that they have 
no husbands or their husbands may not be at the front. Many 
of them have sons at the front. This privilege is not extended 
to them. Many of them have brothers at the front. It is not 
extended to them, but it exalts the wives of the soldiers into a 
specific and favored class. The result of such legislation will, 
in my judgment, be to greatly injure an equally reputable class 
of women in this country who are entitled to consideration not- 
withstanding the fact that they are not the wives of soldiers, 

I hope this amendment will be rejected. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, it seems to me there is 
another matter to which should be given consideration in dis- 
cussing the amendment of the Senator from Tennessee, and 
that is Government efficiency, If there is anything we are 
striving for in the present war it is to mobilize the energies of 
the United States and secure efficiency, and one of the most 
important factors in securing efficiency has been the civil-service 
law of the United States. 

It is not popular, particularly among politicians. I have heard 
it denounced very frequently in the cloakroom. Senators who 
have favorites for whom they want positions, public men gen- 
erally, politicians who want to resume the old practice of favor- 
itism in giving Government employment to men and women, 
abhor the eivil-service law. But the civil-service law of the 
United States has exalted the public service. It has brought 
decency into Washington life. It has brought efficiency into 
the Government offices. Though it is not yet a perfect system, it 
is so far superior to the old system of favoritism that I for one 
am strongly opposed to any attack upon it, even though the 
attack be in the guise of an attempt to help the wives of the 
soldiers in the war. 

Mr. President, there are not very many wives in the United 
States who can come to Washington for the service of the Gov- 
ernment, There are not many wives who care to leave their 
homes and their families to come here, and Washington is the 
chief place where such positions as these might be offered. It 


will simply be the beginning, if we adopt this amendment, of an 
attempt to break down the etvil-service law. 
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Mr. VARDAMAN. May I ask the Senator if it is not possible 
that the wives will not. have to come to Washington? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I say vou are holding forth false hopes 
to: them, and those: wives who. do come here will discover that 
they have separated themselves from thelr families and, in 
some cases, separated themselves from their children and come 
to. a place where the eost of living will more than eat up alt 
they: get out of it, and they will be disappointed. 

The first effect of it will be an assault upon the civil-service 
law of the United States, and I am opposed to it for that reason. 
It is true there are some women whose husbands have gone 
into the war who have been compelled to go into civil employ- 
ment, and civil employment is open to them. There has never 
deen a time in the United States when it was so easy for women 
to find employment as it is now in civil lines of life. In pro- 
fessions, in merchandizing, in industries, there never was a time 
when women could earn so much and secure work so easily. 

I am opposed to this proposed amendment of the Senator from 
Tennessee, first, because ft is an attack upon the civil-service 
law tn the guise of assisting the wives of soldiers, and, second, 
because it is holding out a false hope in offering an unneces- 
sary inducement to. women who already find abundant employ- 
ment in the world of industries in the land. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I desire to say that I agree 
most heartily with what the able Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Harenecock) has said with reference to the necessity of main- 
taining in all its vigor and usefulness: the civil-service system 
ef this country. I regard the-civil-service system of the great- 
est importance to this Government, and E would not inten- 
tionally impair its usefulness because of its far-reaching impor» 
tance to the Americam peopie. This Government belongs to the 
people, and anything that contributes to the efficiency of the 
Government is necessarily beneficial to the people. There is a 
disposition in these days by some to regard the Government as 
the property of the favored few who happen to occupy official 
stations. There is no doubt about the spirit of autocracy being 
rampant in the land. From that theory, however, I most em- 
phatically dissent. There is nothing on the surface which 
betekens quite so much danger to the future permanency of the 
Republic as that. 

If I thonght the adoption of this amendment would impair 
or materially reduce the efficiency of the civil-service system, I 
should oppose it with all the fervor of my soul; but I take it 
that there are not going to be very many women who will ask 
for these positions, and I am also convinced that the few who 
may ask for them will not be given employment if they shall 
prove themselves ineapable of performing the duties of the 
place to which they aspire. These are trying times, and the 
difficulties of the immediate future are going to be more trying 


still. 

I think every advantage should be given the soldier's wife, 
sister, or mother in the matter of Government employment 
which will enable them to make the living and support the ones 
dependent upon the soldier who is fighting the country’s battles 
in the trenches. Nothing is too good for the loved ones of the 
brave boys who are defending the flag in a foreign country, 
and if they are not here to receive the favors at the hands of 
the Government, for God's sake let it be given to their wives, 
mothers, or sisters, as the case may be, who are taking his 
place in the support of the family. 

The effect of this law is temporary, and even if it should 
not work altogether satisfactorily it will result in very little 
harm, because the war, I trust, will soon be over and normal 
conditions will be resumed. 

There is cogency in the arguments made by the able Senators 
from Nebraska and Colorado. I may be swayed somewhat by 
sentiments of love and sympathy, but it is a pardonable weak- 
ness, I trust, on my part. I think my constituents living and 
posterity will overlook any weakness that I may exhibit in 
leaning to those whose loved ones are “ over there” fighting and 
anne that the American flag may remain triumphant in the air. 

. SHIELDS. Mr. President, when I offered this amend- 
sae an attack upon the United States civil-service law or its 
rules and regulations was not in my mind. It is not an attack 
upon. that law in the guise of a law for the benefit of the wives 
of soldiers and sailors. 

But, Mr. President, I know of nothing sacred about the 
United States Civil Service Commission or the law establishing 
it, or the rules and regulations which have been promulgated, 
whieh have prevented many meritorious women and men in this 
eountry from entering into this service, which they are entitled 
te enter. I know of no reason why the Civil Service Commis- 
son should be exempt- from any modification or change in this 
crisis of the Government. Why is it more sacred than many in- 


stitutions and many laws that we have modified, amended, or 
suspended during this emergency? 

Nor will I agree, Mr. President, that the employment of the 
wives of soldiers and sailors in bringing them here to Washing- 
ton will usly affect the employees of the governmental 
service. I take it that there will be good women and indus- 
trious women who will come here earnestly seeking to earn a 
livelihood for their children while their fathers or their hus- 
bands are in the foreign service. I do not think it will in any 
way affect the standing, the morals, the effectiveness, of the Gov- 
ernment service in Washington. On the contrary, I belleve the 
presence of these women here will have a tendency to elevate it. 
They are not coming here unless they need the employment. 
They are not going to leave their homes and their relatives un- 
less they enter the service of the Government to earn a liveli- 
hood. If there are very few of them who are to come, then the 
effect will be in proportion to the number. 

I see nothing in these arguments about the sacredness of the 
Civil Service Commission or about the women who will come 
here and enter into the service that should argue against the 
amendment. I offered the amendment in good faith for the 
benefit of good women, women who will want to supplement 
their scanty allowances with their own labor. It does not pro- 
vide for any gratuity. It provides for payment for services ren- 
dered. The Government will get full value received for what- 
ever is paid them. I think it is a meritorious measure, and it 
eught to be adopted. It will terminate with the war, as will this 
bill and every amendment te it. There is no permanent attack 
upon the civil-service law or any invasion whatever upon the 
present rules and regulations except during the present emer- 
gency. i 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I am inclined to 
believe that the Senator who prepared this amendment might 
add a proviso in some way so as to give it greater effect than it 
would have in the present language. I do not know of any 
branch ef the Government service where any woman is excluded 
from the service simply because she is a married woman. There 
is always some other element connected with the situation 
which prohibits her from entering the service. If there is any 
branch of the service where the mere fact of marriage provides 
a disqualification I do not know of it; but there are eases where 
marriage coupled with some other condition disqualifies. I as- 
sume the Senate will want to adjourn in a few minutes, and 
that it will de so without passing upon this amendment. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator, 

Mr. SHIELDS. I have noticed the language of the subsection 
to which the amendment is offered, and there is probably some 
ambiguity about it, or it might not be as broad as desired, I 
presume the language could be modified in conference to carry 
out the evident intention of the Senate. However, I will be 
perfectly willing to withdraw the amendment I offered and sub- 
stitute for it the following: 

Provided, That the United States civil-service law, rules, and regula- 
tions shall not apply te the wives of soldiers and sailors while their 
husbands are in active service during the present war. 

oH VARDAMAN, Will the Senator from New Mexico permit 
me 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I suggest to the Senator from Tennessee 
that he add “or to mothers or sisters upon whom the family is 
dependent.” There are instances where the mother of the soldier 
has the care, or rather the support, of the family devolving upon 
her. I know of instances in this city where the sister is carrying 
the entire cost and expense of maintaining the family. If you 
are going to make it apply to the wife, I think you ought to 
make it apply to the mother and sister. I suggest to the Senator 
from New Mexico, if he will pardon me furth * e the Senator 
from Tennessee take this matter under co: eration and pre- 
pare his amendment to cover these points and present it in the 
morning. f 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I desire to state that I am in 
sympathy with the purpose sought to be accomplished, but I 
feel that a little further reflection might be given to the lan- 
guage of the amendment, including the amendment of the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS]. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. President, it is quite important 
that we have an executive session in order that some Army 
nominations may be confirmed. I therefore move that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of executive business. 


„1918. „ 
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The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 5 minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened. 

RECESS. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I move that the Senate take a recess 
until 12 o'clock to-morrow. i 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 25 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Saturday 
August 24, 1918, at 12 o'clock meridian, 


CONFIRMATIONS. 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate August 23 
(legislative day of August 22), 1918. 


APPOINTMENT IN THE ARMY. 
To be major generals. 


Maj. Gen. Henry P. McCain. 

Brig. Gen. Harry L. Rogers to be Quartermaster General. 

Brig. Gen. Merritte W. Ireland to be Assistant Surgeon Gen- 
eral. i 

Maj. Gen. Jesse Mel. Carter. 

Brig. Gen. William H. Johnston. 

Brig. Gen. Grote Hutcheson. 

Brig. Gen. Beaumont B. Buck. 

Brig. Gen. Walter H. Gordon. 

Brig. Gen. William Weigel. 

Brig. Gen. Eli A. Helmick. 

Brig. Gen. Robert L. Howze. 

Brig. Gen. William Lassiter. 

Brig. Gen. Robert Alexander. 

Brig. Gen. William S. McNair, 

Brig. Gen. John L. Hines. 


To be brigadier generals. 


Col. Henry C. Newcomer. 
Col. Edward D. Anderson. 
Col. La Roy S. Upton. 
Col. William J. Glasgow. 
Col. Peter W. Davison. 
Col. John HE. Woodward. 
Col. Howard L. Laubach. 
Ool. S. J. Bayard Schindel. 
Col. Frank E. Bamford. 
Col. Frank Parker. 
Col. George H. Estes. 
Col. Oliver Edwards. 
Col. Briant H. Wells, 
Col. Pegram Whitworth. 
Col. Frank B. Watson. 
Col. Robert BE. Callan. 
Col. Le Roy Eltinge. 
Col. Frank K. Fergusson. 
Col. Dennis E. Nolan. 
Col. Harley B. Ferguson. 
Col. Manus McCloskey. 
Col. George A. Nugant. 
Col. William H. Cole. 
Col. Fox Conner. 
Col. Guy V. Henry. 
Col. Raymond W. Briggs. 
Col. William P. Ennis. 
Col. Edward H. De Armond. 
Col. Beverly F. Browne. 
Col. Marlborugh Churchill. 
Col. William H. Burt. 
Col. Robert M. Danford. 
ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT. 
To be brigadier gencrals. 
Col. John T. Thompson. 
Col. George W. Burr. 
Col. Colden L'H. Ruggles. 
Col. Odus C. Horney. 
Col. Samuel S. McRoberts. 
Col. Guy E. Tripp. 
Col. John W. Henvey. 
Col. Amos A. Fries. 
Col. Ulysses G. Me Alexander. 
Col. Preston Brown. 
Col. Lucius R, Holbrook. 
Col. Frank R. McCoy. 
INFANTRY ARM. 
Bertram T. Clayton, jr., to be second lieutenant. 


MEDICAL CORPS. 
To be first licutenants. 


First Lieut. Edward Lamar Clemens. 
First Lieut. Clarence Michael Hyland. 
First Lieut. Porter Aaron Steele. 
First Lieut. Joseph Deeherd Guess. 
First Lieut. Charles Nicholas Harper. 
First Lieut. Walter Magruder Leonard, 
First Lieut. Lucius Kennedy Patterson. 
First Lieut. Edmund Dumas Mills. 
QUARTERMASTER CORPS. 
First Lieut. John Q. A. Brett to be captain. 
VETERINARY CORPS, 


Second Lieut. Allen Ezekiel Cherry to be assistant veteri- 


nariun. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY, 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS, 
First Lieut. Starr C. Wardrop to be captain, 
DENTAL CORPS. 
Maj. Albert It. White to be lieutenant colonel, 
MEDICAL CORPS, 
To be majors. 
Capt. Walter J. Bristow. 
Capt. Elias I. Cooley. 
Capt. Thomas D. Hurley. 
Capt. Emanuel Kline: 
Capt. Josiah B. Henneberger. 
Capt. Paul M. Crawford. 
Capt. George S. Woodard. 
Capt. John H. Sturgeon. 
Capt. Fred G. Benton. 
Capt. Abram L. Van Meter. 
Capt. Alexander E. Listoe. 
Capt. Raymond W. Whittier. 
Capt. Wood 8. Woolford. 
Capt. Herbert C. Neblett. 
Capt. Leman D. Cruice. 
Capt. Charles B. Kendall, 
Capt. Cadmus J. Baker. 
Capt. Francis E. Gessner. 
Capt. James W. Bunce. 


To be captans. 


First Lieut. Walter J. Bristow. 

First Lieut. Elias E. Cooley. 

First Lieut. Thomas D. Hurley. 

First Lieut. Emanuel Kline. 

First Lieut. Josiah B. Henneberger. 

First Lieut. Paul M. Crawford. 

First Lieut. George S. Woodard. 

First Lieut. John H. Sturgeon. 

First Lieut. Fred G. Benton. 

First Lieut. Abram L. Van Meter. 

First Lieut. Alexander E. Listoe. 

First Lieut. Raymond W. Whittier. 

First Lieut. Wood S. Woolford. 

First Lieut. Herbert C. Neblett. 

First Lieut. Leman D. Cruice. 

First Lieut. Charles B. Kendall. 

First Lieut. Cadmus J. Baker. 

First Lieut. Francis E. Gessner. 

First Lieut. James W. Bunce. 
VETERINARY CORPS. 
To be veterinarians. 

Asst. Veterinarian Fred B, Gage. 

Asst. Veterinarian John H. Gould. 

Asst. Veterinarian Walter Fraser. 

Asst. Veterinarian Walter R. Pick. 

Asst. Veterinarian Andrew E. Donovan. 

Asst. Veterinarian Burt English. 


PROVISIONAL APPOINTMENTS, BY PROMOTION, IN THE ARMY, 
CAVALRY ARM, 


To be first lieutenants. 


Second Lieut. Jason B. Hart. 
Second Lieut. Roland H. Rogers. 
Second Lieut. Fred N. Raymond. 


‘Second Lieut. Glenn W. Keith. 


Second Lieut. Roscoe C. B. Ellard. 
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FIELD ARTILLERY ARM, 

To be captains, 
First Lieut. William B. Dunwoody. 
First Lieut. Charles B. Thomas, 
First Lieut. Oliver J. Bond, jr. 
First Lieut. Robert H. Ennis. 
First Lieut, Benjamin E. Carter, 
First Lieut. Henry B. Parker. 
First Lieut. Yarrow D. Vesely. 

To be first licuicnants. 
Second Lieut. Harvey E. Ragland. Š 
Second Lieut. Charles H. Burchenal. 
Second Lieut. Oliver B. Cunningham. 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS. 

To be captain. 

First Lieut. Bartley M. Harloe, subject to examination re- 


quired by law. 


To be first licutenants. 


Second Lieut. Joseph W. Gavett, jr. 
Second Lieut. Donald B. Adams. 
Second Lieut, William B. Wilson. 
Second Lieut. Woodward L. Harlow. 
Second Lieut. Homer W. Hesterly. 
Second Lieut. John C. W. Hinshaw. 
Second Lieut. Leonard B. Gallagher, 
Second Lieut. Hollister Johnson. 
Second Lieut, Asa Leroy Rogers. 
Second Lieut. Earl Bracken. 

Second Lieut. Homer N. Bartlett. 
Second Lieut. F. Russell Lyons, 
Second Lieut. Herman N. Simpson. 
Second Lieut. Freeman Clarkson. 
Second Lieut, Frank W. Hoyt. 
Second Lieut. Fernando T. Norcross. 
Second Lieut. Eugene L. MacDonald. 
Second Lieut. George Sherrard, jr. 
Second Lieut. William N. Thomas, jr. 
Second Lieut. James C. Henry. 
Second Lieut. John H. Veale. 

Second Lieut. Willis G. Whitten. 
Second Lieut. Lee S. Dillon. 

Second Lieut. Ralph Millis. 

Second Lieut. Harold T. Avery. 
Second Lieut. Samuel J. Leonard. 
Second Lieut. Robert A. Monroe. 
Second Lieut. Frederic W. Conant. 
Second Lieut. George M. Steese. 
Second Lieut. Peter E. Bermel. 
Second Lieut. Harley Latson. 
Second Lieut. Starling L. Buell. 
Second Lieut. Charles Grunsky. 
Second Lient. Henry H. Batjer. 
Second Lieut. Charles J. Davis, jr. 
Second Lieut. Marcus P. Taylor. 
Second Lieut, Norman K. Sheppard. 
Second Lieut. Victor A. Endersby. 
Second Lieut. Walter Ruppel. 
Second Lieut. Bernard E. Baer. 
Second Lieut. Jasper B. Carr. 
Second Lieut. James R. Wilson. 
Second Lieut. Jackson H. Wilkinson. 
Second Lieut. Clinton De Witt. 
Second Lieut. Henry C. Wolfe. 
Second Lieut. Remi C. Knight. 
Second Lieut. Lewis A. Murray. 
Second Lieut. John J. Gromfine. 
Second Lieut. Henry Ten Hagen. 
Second Lieut. Preston M. Geren, 
Second Lieut. Carl R. Shaw. 
Second Lieut. Porter V. Hanf. 
Second Lieut. Benjamin S. Goodman, 
Second Lieut. Harold A. Taylor. 
Second Lieut. William M. Howe. 
Second Lieut. Emanuel M. Cohen. 
Second Lieut, Theron De W. Weaver. 
Second Lieut. Henry Berbert. 
Second Lieut. Curtis W. Handley. 
Second Lieut. Carl E. David. 
Second Lieut. Leo R. Eick. 

Second Lieut. John M. Harman. 
Second Lieut. William II. Smith. 
Second Lieut. Chester C. a oven 
Second Lieut. Clarence N. Iry. 
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Second Lieut. Carl O. Isakson. 
Second Lieut. John B. Campbell. 
Second: Lieut. Fred D. Mendenhall. 
Second Lieut. George L. MacKay. 
Second Lieut. Everett L. Woodworth. 
Second Lieut. Frederick F. Frech. 
Second Lieut. Count Harvey. 


INFANTRY. 
To be captains, 


First Lieut. Willis E. Comfort. 
First Lieut. Leven C. Allen. 
First Lieut. Robert O. Jones, 
First Lieut. Oliver A. Hess. 
First Lieut. Edward A. Allen. 
First Lieut. Carroll M. De Witt. 
First Lieut. George L. Pepin. 
First Lieut. Clarence B. Carver. 
First Lieut. Jedediah H. Hills. 
First Lieut. Edwin E. Schwien. 
First Lieut. Dan D. Howe. 
First Lieut. John E. Copeland. 
First Lieut. Lloyd N. Keesling. 
First Lieut. John H. Humbert. 
First Lieut. Joseph L. Lancaster. 
First Lieut. David R. Kerr. 
First Lieut. Everett G. Smith. 
First Lieut. Lyman S. Frasier. 
First Lieut. Howard E. Hawkinson. 
First Lieut. Sidney S. Eberle. 
First Lieut. Joseph N. Dalton. 
First Lieut. Charles N. Stevens. 
First Lieut. James S. Bailey. 
First Lieut. Henry C. Long, jr. 
First Lieut. William E. Lucas, jr. 
First Lieut. Victor Parks. 

First Lieut. Walter A. Pashkoski. 
First Lieut. Roscius H. Back. 
First Lieut. Oscar F. Carlson. 
First Lieut. Richard G. Tindall. 
First Lieut. Roy L. Taylor. 
First Lieut. Leander R. Hathaway. 
First Lieut. German W. Lester. 
First Lieut. Karl Engeldinger. 
First Lieut. Francis A. Byrne. 
First Lieut. Harry J. Selby. 
First Lieut. Charles W. Jones. 
First Lleut. Edward H. Cotcher. 
Flrst Lieut. Robert S. Miller. 
First Lieut. Paul N. Starlings. 
First Lieut. Charles Porterfield, jr. 
First Lieut. Sevier R. Tupper. 
First Lieut. Frank E. Royse. 
First Lieut. Lawrence F. Stone. 
First Lieut. Aaron J. Becker. 
First Lieut. Wilson M. Spann. 
First Lieut. Irving C. Avery. 
First Lieut. James V. Ware. 
First Lieut. Robert W. Brown. 
First Lieut. James R. Manning. 
First Lieut. Charles L. Steel. 
First Lieut. Stuart R. Carswell, 
First Lieut. Gilbert S. Harter. 
First Lieut. John W. Cotton. 
First Lieut. Ralph E. Wallace. 
First Lieut. Lawrence W. Fagg. 
First Lieut. Maury Mann. 

First Lieut. Rupert L. Purdon. 
First Lieut. Richard S. Jones. 
First Lieut. William C. Hanna. 
First Lieut. Leon G. Harer. 
First Lieut. Sigurd J. Simonsen. 
First Lieut. Thomas G. Bond. 
First Lieut. John E. Haywood. 
First Lieut. Willis E. Hale. 
First Lieut. Noe C. Killian. 
First Lieut. Lindsay P. Johns. 
First Lieut. Walter R. Mann. 
First Lieut. Henry W. Lee. 
First Lieut. Charles A. Shamotulski, 
First Lieut. Edwin M. Scott. 
First Lieut. Paul J. Dowling. 
First Lieut. John H. Jones. 
First Lieut. Rufus E. Wicker. 
First Lieut. Charles L. Briscoe. 
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First Lieut. Hermann C. Dempewolf. 
First Lieut. Frank E. Hinton. 
First Lieut. Frank P. Tuohy. 
First Lieut. John R. Hermann. 
First Lieut. Louis T. Roberts. 
First Lieut. James M. Palmer. 
First Lieut. Ralph A. W. Pearson. 

5 First Lieut. Alfred Millard. 
First Lieut. Harry H. Ambs. 
First Lieut. William H. Bittenbender. 
First Lieut. Raymond H. Bishop. 
First Lieut. James A. Summersett, jr, 
First Lieut, Hugh C. Gilchrist. 
First Lieut. Allen T. Veatch. 
First Lieut. Sidney F. Mashbir, 
First Lieut. Wiliam P. Scobey. 
First Lieut. William C. Moore. 
First Lieut. Albion Smith. 
First Lieut. Edwin D. Patrick. 
First Lieut, Herman F. Kramer, 
First Lieut. Clarence P. Evers. 
First Lieut. William H. Coacher. 
First Lieut. Edward S. Johnston. 
First Lieut. John T. Henderson, 
First Lieut. Paul C. Turner. 


To be first lieutenants. 


Second Lieut. George W. Griner, jr. 
Second Lieut. Hugh T. Mayberry. 
Second Lieut. Charles D. Pearce, jr. 
Second Lieut. Edwin D. McDougal, jr. 
Second Lieut. Philip W. Lowry. 
Second Lieut. Charles P. Winsor. 
Second Lieut. John Doble. 
Second Lieut. Moses McK. Darst. 
Second Lieut. Robert R. Smith. 
Second Lieut. Evan C. Dresser. 
Second Lieut. James G. Carr. 
Second Lieut. Daniel E. Farr. 
Second Lieut. Chester MeN. Woolworth. > 
Second Lieut. Roland M. Glenn. 
Second Lieut. Harry S. Robertson. 
Second Lieut. Lawrence M. Arnold, 
Second Lieut, Arthur R. Knott. 
Second Lieut. Samuel O'C. Neff. 
Second Lieut. Philip E. Brown. 

= Second Lieut. Olaf P. Winningstad. 
Second Lieut. Raymond M. Myers. 
Second Lieut. Paul S. Russell. . 
Second Lieut. Herbert Clinton Smith. 
Second Lieut. Edward N. Mitchell. 
Second Lieut. James A. Van Sant. 
Second Lieut. William E. Stanley. 
Second Lieut. Frank S. Spruill, jr. 
Second Lieut. George A. Davis. 
Second Lieut. Laurin L. Williams. 
Second Lieut. George Van W. Pope. 
Second Lieut. Edwin M. Allison. 
Second Lieut. George E. Butler. 
Second Lieut. Edgar L. Clewell. 
Second Lieut. Herbert A. Buermeyer. 
Second Lieut. Leo R. Moody. 
Second Lieut. William McL. Christie. 
Second Lieut. Leon D. Gibbens, 
Second Lieut. Mark M. Grubbs. 
Second Lieut. Robert A. Kinloch. 
Second Lieut. Joel R. Burney. 
Second Lieut. Franklin P. Shaw. 
Second Lieut. Winfield H. Scott. 
Second Lieut. Arthur G. Davidson. 
Second Lieut. Harold A. White. 
Second Lieut. Campbell N. Jackson, 
Second Lieut. James A. Black. 
Second Lieut. Clarence R. Peck. 
Second Lieut. Glenn G. Hall. 
Second Lieut. Charles C. Gillette. 
Second Lieut. Walace E. Hawkins, 
Second Lieut. Bird Little. 
Second Lieut. Robert Robinson. 


TRANSFERS TO THE Active List OF THE ARMY., 


INFANTRY. 


Capt. Thomas F. Maginnis to be major. 
Capt. William T. Patten to be major. 


PROVISIONAL APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE ARMY. 
CAVALRY AEM. 

First Lieut. Dale M. Hoagland to be first lieutenant. 
INFANTRY ARM, 

First Lieut. Fletcher H. Etheridge to be first lieutenant. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Frmay, August 23, 1918. 


The House met at 11 o'clock. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Our Father who art in heaven, we would draw near to Thee, 
that we may receive Thy spiritual touch and be inspired to meet 
the duties of the new day with intellectual, moral, and spiritual 
strength; that with religious zeal and patriotic fervor we may 
be faithful servants unto Thee and unto our country in this 
hour of need; in the Spirit of the Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 


TEMPORARY INCREASE OF THE MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT. 


Mr, DENT. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 12731. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make 
the point of order that there is no quorum present: 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama moves that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whele House 
on the state of the Union for the further consideration of the 
bill H. R. 12731, and the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
Jouxson] makes the point of order that there is no quorum 
present, and evidently there is not, 

Mr. DENT. Mr, Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkecper will lock the doors, the 
Sapan at Arms will notify absentees, and the Clerk will call 

roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed to 
answer to their names: 


Anthony. Fairchild, G. W. Key, Ohio Russell 
Aswell Farr Kinkaid Sabath 
Barkley Flynn Kitchin Sanders, La. 
Booher Focht LaGuardia Saunders, Va. 
Borland Foss Larsen Schall 
Bowers Frear Linthicum Scott, lowa 
Britten Freeman Longworth Shackleford 
Browne Fuller, Mass. Lundeen Sherley 
Brownin, Gandy McAndrews , Shouse 
Butler Garrett, Tex. McCormick Siegel 
ndler, Miss. Graham, Pa. McKinley Sims x 
Gray, Ala. Mann Sisson 
Caraway Gray, N. J. Mays Sloan 
Carew Harrison, Miss. Miller, Wash. 8 
Carter, Mass. Haugen ~ Mott Steenerson 
Carter, Okla. Hawley Mudd Stephens, Miss. 
Connelly; Kans. Hayes Neely Stevenson 
Cooper, Wis. Heaton Nelson Sumners 
Copley Nicholls, S. C. Swift 
Costello Helvering Nichols, Mich, Switzer 
Cramton Hensley Oliver, Ala. Talbott 
Hicks Oliver, N. X. Templeton 
i H e e Sore ny Venable 
Ca ers n 
Davis 11 Porter Voight 
Delaney Huddleston Pou alker 
Dies Humphreys owers Watkins 
Dillon Husted in Weling 
Dominick Jacoway gsdale Wilson, Tex. 
Dooling Johnson, S. Dak. Randall Wise 
Doremus Jones Rankin Woods, Iowa 
Drukker Juul Reed Woodyard 
Kearns Riordan Young, Tex. 
Eagle Keating Rose 
Elisworth Kelly, Pa. Rowland 


The SPEAKER. On this vote 291 Members, a quorum, an- 
swered to their names. 
Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call. 
The motion was agreed to. t 
The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will unlock the doors. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, Mr. Russert was granted leave of ab- 
sence for 30 days, on account of illness. x T 
TEMPORARY INCREASE OF THE MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on going into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the draft bill. 
The motion was agreed to. 
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Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 12731, with Mr. HAMLIN in the 
chair. 

The CHAIRMAN, The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill H. R. 12731, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill 5 R. 12731) amending the act entitled “An act to authorize the 
Fresident to increase temporarily the Military Establishment of the 
United States,” approved May 18, 1917. 


The CHAIRMAN, The general debate haying been exhausted, 
the Clerk will read the bill for amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the second sentence of section 2 of the act 
entitled “An act to authorize the President to increase temporarily the 
Military Establishment of the United States,” approved May 18, 1917, 
be, and hereby is, amended to read as follows: 

“Such draft as herein provided shall be based upon liability to 
military service of all male citizens and male persons residing in the 
United States, not alien enemies, who have declared their intention to 
become citizens, between the ages of 18 and 45, both inclusive, and 
shall take place and be maintained under such regulations as the Presi- 
dent may prescribe not inconsistent with the terms of this act: Pro- 
cided, That the President may draft such persons liable to military 
service in such sequence of ages and at such time or times as he may 
precribe: And provided further, That a citizen or subject of a country 
neutral jn the present war who has declared his intention to become a 
citizen of the United States shall be relieved from liability to military 
service upon his making a declaration, in accordance with such regula- 
tions as the President may prescribe, withdrawing his intention to 
become a citizen of the United States, which shall operate and be held 
to cancel his declaration of intention to become an American citizen, and 
a bee forever be debarred from becoming a citizen of the United 

ates. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the committee 
amendments. . 
The Clerk read as follows: 


eS 2, Une 7, strike out the word “precribe” and insert “ pre- 
scribe,” 


The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 2, line 7, after the word “ prescribe,” strike out the following: 

“And provided further, That a citizen‘or subject of a country neu- 
tral in the present war who has declared his intention to become a 
citizen of the United States shall be relieved from liability to military 
service upon his making a declaration, in accordance with such regu- 
lations as the President may prescribe, withdrawing his intention to 
become a citizen of the United States, which shall operate and be held 
to cancel his declaration of intention to become an American citizen, 
and he shall forever be debarred from becoming a citizen of the United 

ates," 

And insert: 

“ Provided, however, That registrants who on the date fixed by the 
President for registration are of the a of 19 years and not over 
20 years shall be designated as the 19 class and shall be drafted sub- 
sequent to registrants in class 1 of the age of 20 years and over the 


age of 20 peers and registrants of the age of 18 years and not over 
19 years shall be designated the 18 class and s be last called for 
service. All registrants of the age of 20 years and above on the day 


fixed by the President for registration 8 be called prior to those in 


the hereby created. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN, For what purpose does the gentleman 
rise? 

Mr. STAFFORD. For a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 
- Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to inquire whether the second 
amendment submitted by the committee is really a substitute 
for the amendment just read striking out. The amendment 
submitted by the committee has no relevancy whatever to the 

subject matter of the amendment suggested by the committee 
striking out. They are two separate and distinct propositions, 
and the vote should be taken separately upon it. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I think we will have no diffi- 
culty about that. The gentleman is entirely correct. It is 
not intended as a substitute, but was intended as a separate 
amendment. ' 2 

Mr. MCKENZIE. The last amendment should be read first. 

Mr. STAFFORD. ‘The vote now comes on, I contend, the 
amendment of the committee striking out, independent of the 
vote on the McKenzie amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair was inclined to treat this as 
one amendment—a motion to strike out and insert. However, if 
the chairman of the committee—— 

Mr. DENT. I ask unanimous consent that the two amend- 
ments be treated separately. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent. that the two amendments be treated separately. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I want to see 
if I am clear about it. The vote now is to come on lines 7 to 


16, which deals with the forfeiture of the first papers of aliens 
who do not become drafted? 
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The CHAIRMAN. The vote in the determination of the com- 
mittee comes on the portion stricken out in the bill. 

The question was taken; and the Chair announced the ayes 
seemed to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. Srarronn) there were—ayes 
160, noes 11. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Provided, however, That registrants who on the date fixed by the 
President for registration are of the age of 19 years and not over 20 
years shall be designated as the 19 class and shall be drafted subse- 
quent to registrants in Class I of the age of 20 years and over the age 
if 20 years; and registrants of the age of 18 years and not. over 19 
years shall be designated the 18 class and shall be last called for service. 
All registrants of the age of 20 years and above on the day fixed by the 
President for registration shall be called prior to those in the classes 
hereby created. 

Mr. LUNN. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
tary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment. . 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, a parliamen- 
tary inquiry. È 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I have a perfecting amend- 
ment to the text ahead of that 

Mr. LUNN. This is a perfecting amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Which affects the amend- 
ment now about to be considered, my amendment being in line 2, 
page 2, to strike out the word “ eighteen ” and insert nineteen.” 
May not I be heard on that? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington will 
have an opportunity. The gentleman from New York, as the 
Chair understands, is offering a perfecting amendment, and as 
a member of the committee will be first heard. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. One moment, if the Chair 
will indulge me. I should like an opportunity to show the 
House that if we can make the minimum age 19 we have no 
need to hold in the amendment of the gentleman from New 
York, beginning line 17. 

Mr. LUNN. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that there will be 
no trouble about this at all. The gentleman from Washington 
[Mr. Jounson] will have an opportunity to submit to the 
House his proposition. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Lunn] offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Luxx: Page 2, line 24, after the word 
“and,” insert the words “ so far as practicable.” 

Second amendment offered by Mr. Lunn: Page 3, line 1, after the 
word “shall,” insert the words “so far as practicable.” 

Mr. LUNN. Mr. I ask unanimous consent as a 
member of the committee, not having spoken yesterday, to pro- 
ceed for 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for 10 minutes. Is there objec- 
tion? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. LUNN. Mr. Chairman, in offering these two amendments 
to the McKenzie amendment, I am doing it so as to make the 
McKenzie amendment, if it should pass, as little in the way of 
obstructive legislation against the War Department as possible. 
I am opposed to the McKenzie amendment, but no one knows 
how an amendment may be acted upon by the House, and I am 
offering two perfecting amendments; and I trust that the two 
amendments which I offer will be passed by the House. I want 
to be perfectly fair with the House by shying that with my 
amendments agreed to, even then I shall vote against the 
McKenzie amendment. The War Department 

Mr. GORDON. Will the gentleman yield before he goes to the 
War Department? 

Mr. LUNN. I will yield. 

Mr. GORDON. The effect of your amendment will be, of 
course, to nullify the McKenzie amendment as a legal propo- 
sition? 

Mr. LUNN. The gentleman should have waited for his ques- 
tion until I made my argument, 

Mr. GORDON. You have already stated you are opposed to 
the amendment. I understand your purpose is to defeat it by 
the adoption of your amendment, 

Mr. LUNN. You were not 

Mr. GORDON. . In other words, chloroform it. 

Mr. LUNN. If I could chloroform it, I would gladly do so. 

Mr. GORDON. Of course, and that is your amendment. 

Mr. LUNN. The purpose of my amendments, as stated before, 
is to make the McKenzie amendment, in case it should pass, as 
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little obstructive as possible. Secretary Baker has stated, in as 
definite language as possible, that the purpose of the War De- 
partment was to defer calling the younger men into active service 
so far as practicable, calling the men above 31 years prior to the 
junior class. 

Mr. DENT. Will the gentleman yleld? 

Mr. LUNN. I would like to proceed, because I know my time 
will go. I will yield to the gentleman from Alabama if he will 
ask for additional time—— 

Mr. DENT. Iam perfectly willing the gentleman should haye 
all the time he wants. I think he is entitled to it as a member 
of the committee. The gentleman made a statement that 1 
would like to have some understanding about. He stated that 
the War Department had no intention of calling boys of 18 and 
19 until the older men were called. Does not the gentleman dis- 
tinctly remember that I put that question to the Secretary of 
War and the Secretary of War said that they expected to 
2 the men between 19 and 36 and call those first? [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. LUNN. In answer let me quote from the Secretary of 
War in the hearings on page 4: 

I can see no ob: on to putting into the bill a provision that will 
make of the 18 and 19 r old men a separate class, to be called after the 
others, so far as practicable, but I would not like to see it put in as a 
hard-and-fast rule. 

No one can tell how rapidly the-classification can be made. 
The classification between 31 and 45 will not be as rapid and 
can not be as rapid as the classification of the 18, 19, and 20 
year old youths, The purpose of the War Department is to 
place these young men in training schools and keep them there 
as long as they possibly can. There is not a man on the floor of 
this House more interested in conserving the man power of this 
Nation than is the Secretary of War and the men associated with 
him. It is unfair for Members to assert that 18-year-old boys 
are to be used while slackers remain. No slackers will remain 
in this country so far as it is humanly possible to search them 
out and compel their service. It is also contrary to fact to 
speak of young men of 18, 19, and 20 years of age as if they were 
mere children. To refer to them as anemic youths, mere chil- 
dren, babies, and so forth, is grossly to misrepresent the real 
facts. If you were to have all the young men of 18, 19, and 20 
years of age stand up in America, you would witness a magnifi- 
cent sight of splendid youth ready and willing to give their 
service to their Nation in time of need. IApplause.] 

They stand for the war and stand for it now. My own boy, 
16 years old, weighs 154 pounds, and is making preparations to 
go asa soldier at 18. He can not enlist until he is 18. It would 
be a source of supreme sorrow to me if, at that age, he should 
hesitate for one moment in giving his life, if need be, for his 
country. He will not hesitate, but he can not enlist until he is 
18 years old. 

Mr. FIELDS. The gentleman does not want that statement 
to go into the Record. He can enlist now. 

Mr. LUNN. I tried to have a boy of 17 enlisted, having his 
parents’ consent, but he could not enlist. 

Mr. GORDON. Your boy can enlist with your consent. 

Mr. LANGLEY. All you have to do is to give your consent. 

Mr. WILSON of Illinois. Give your consent; that is all that 
is necessary. 

Mr. LUNN. If enlistment is in order for the 17-year-old boys, 
I will have a great deal taken off my shoulders, because I have 
many applications; but the War Department will not accept 
them, The gentlemen, however, are mistaken. The law permits 
of no enlistments in the Army under 18 years of age. 

It has been reported that a Member of the House will place 
on exhibition an 18-year-old boy. If this is done, the 18-year- 
old boy should be an average boy of that age. It is unfair, 
however, to argue that those of us who believe that the War 
Department can safely be trusted as to the time of calling out 
the junior classes are arguing in favor of placing the junior 
class in advance positions prior to thorough training and prior 
to the utilization, to the utmost, of our older man power. The 
18-year-old class should be called last, so far as practicable, and 
that is the purpose of the Secretary of War; and that is why 
I am opposed to the McKenzie amendment, which seeks to re- 
strict the action of the War Department. It is the power of 
Congress to fix the various ages at which men can be drafted. 
It is within their power to fix the age limits 16 to 60, or 19 to 
50, or 18 to 45, or any other age limits; but it seems to me it 
would be a colossal mistake, after fixing the age limits, to 
endeayor to regulate the method and the time of their call. I 
am against having a committee on the conduct of the war, even 
though composed of Congress in its entirety, to determine mili- 
tary matters, which in all reason should rest with the military 
authorities, I am willing to trust the Commander in Chief of 


the Army and his advisers to safeguard the highest interests of 
our youth. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUNN. Not just now. On page 5 we have a committee 
amendment, which reads as follows: 

That the Secretary of War is authorized to assign to educational in- 
stitutions, for special and technical g. soldiers who enter the 
military service under the provisions of this act in such numbers and 
under such regulations as he may p be; and is authorized to con- 
tract with such educational institutions for the subsistence, quarters, 
and military and academic instruction of such soldiers. 

Funds heretofore or hereafter appropriated for quarters and sub- 
sistence of the Army shall be availab e for payments to educational in- 
stitutions under the contracts above authorized, including the cost of 
military and academic instruction. 

I maintain that with the passage of the McKenzie amendment 
not a single youth of 18 or 19, or of those included in the pro- 
hibition of the McKenzie amendment, can be called, even for 
training; not even for training can they be called, nor can they 
be placed in educational institutions. To my mind many of the 
arguments advanced for the McKenzie amendment are arguments 
for a nation playing with war, and not for a‘nation that is face 
to face with the most colossal war in the history of the world. 
Young men of these ages, many of them, are on the firing line. 
That is not an argument, however, to place the youths immedi- 
ately to the front, I would defer their call just so far as prac- 
ticable, but I would not restrict the War Department in these 
terrible days. I personally believe that not one boy of 18 will 
be sent to the front for at least one year. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield right there? 

Mr. LUNN. My faith is predicated on the basis of the de- 
termination to bring as many men as possible into the service 
that are now exempted, men that are doing work that may not 
be quite as essential as we thought. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUNN. One statement more, and then I will yield. But 
who is best able to decide when these boys shall be called and 
trained? Can we not trust the War Department in this mat- 
ter? If we can not trust the War Department in this matter, 
and all other matters, we are in a serious situation. As for my- 
self, I will trust them, believing that they will act in accord- 
ance with the best interests of the Nation and the highest in- 
terests of our young men. The amendment would not allow 
us even to call the junior classes for training. If necessity re- 
quired, if the fortunes of war went against us so terribly that 
we had to put the utmost of our man power, 18-year-old boys, 
as well as others, in the front, they would have to go untrained, 
and the fearful responsibility would rest upon those who are 
endeavoring to restrict the War Department in the performance 
of its functions, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr, CALDWELL. I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man may proceed for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that his colleague may proceed for five minutes 
more. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, I would like 
to inquire if there is going to be any limitation on time for the. 
consideration of this and other amendments? Otherwise we 
would be here until midnight. 

Mr. DENT. I would like to have an agreement. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, in arranging 
the time I would like to state to the committee that on yesterday 
I was promised 10 minutes in general debate. The time was ar- 
ranged for me on both lists but was not available. Now, then, 
I favor the Lunn amendment. I am opposed to the McKenzie 
amendment. At some stage in the proceedings I want to offer 
an amendment to make the minimum age 19 years, and I want 
to show that that is in accordance with the views of the de- 
partment and will not delay the draft preparations that are 
actually proceeding this day. If I can have that time now and 
be allowed 15 minutes now in behalf of the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York I shall be thankful to the 
committee. 

Mr. DENT. I do not think the gentleman will have any 
trouble in getting time. He is entitled to it. I would like te 
have some agreement as to the length of time in which the 
McKenzie amendment and amendments thereto shall be dis- 
cussed. 


Mr. KAHN. What does the gentleman suggest us to the 
proper basis of time? 
Mr. DENT. I would suggest an hour and a half. 
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Mr. KAHN. I think a little longer ought to be given to the 
House, because, after all, it is this amendment that will occasion 
the greatest amount of debate. 


Mr. DENT. How much time will the gentleman suggest? 
Mr. KAHN, I will suggest two hours and a half. 


Mr. DYER. Make it three hours, 

Mr. KAHN. There is a feeling over here that it should be 
made three hours. I shall be perfectly agreeable to that. 

Mr. CANNON, This is the amendment that will produce con- 
siderable discussion, even under the five-minute rule without 
extensions. Why not proceed for the present? 

Mr. STAFFORD. If we do not have some limitation Mem- 
bers will ask for extensions, and we shall be here until midnight. 

Mr. LITTLE. What of it? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Dent] desire to submit any request? 

Mr. DENT. I ask unanimous consent that the debate on the 
McKenzie amendment and all amendments thereto be concluded 
in three hours. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Alabama asks unanl- 
mous consent that the debate on the McKenzie amendment and 
all amendments thereto close in three hours. Is there objection? 

Mr. MEEKER. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
who is to control that time? 

Mr. DENT. I ask that one-half of the time be controlled by 
the gentleman from California [Mr. Kaun] and one-half by 
myself. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama supplements 
his request by adding that one-half of the time shall be controlled 
by the gentleman from California and one-half by himself. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to ob- 
ject—— 

The CHAIRMAN. 
right to object. 

Mr. RUCKER. I would like to have the attention of the 
chairman, I think it is plain that practically all the debate on 
this bill centers around this amendment and amendments 
thereto. Three hours’ debate will be consumed by a few gentle- 
men, with the extensions they have asked for and ought to have. 
This is an important matter, and many of us would like to have 
a few moments in which to express our views. I think the de- 
bate ought to go on without limitation now, and in two or 
three or four hours from now the gentleman from Alabama can 
protect himself so as to complete his bill to-day. 

Mr. LUNN. That is right. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw my request. 

Mr. RUCKER. I hope the request will be withdrawn. 

The CHAIRMAN. The request is withdrawn. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I want to make a 
parliamentary inquiry. = 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. Does 
the gentleman from Alabama withdraw his proposal? 

The CHAIRMAN. He has withdrawn it. The gentleman 
from Florida is submitting a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. When will it be in order to offer 
other amendments to this section—after the McKenzie amend- 
ment has been discussed and yoted on, or now, when it is pend- 
ing? 

The CHAIRMAN. Of course the committee amendment will 
have preference in voting. Other amendments may be sub- 
mitted and be pending, but the vote will come first on that. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Then I ask leave to offer two amend- 
ments to the section now, in order that they may be pending 
and voted on. s 

Mr. FOSTER. I think we ought to take them in their order, 
and I shall object to that. 

The CHAIRMAN. That can be done only by unanimous con- 
sent. The gentleman- from New York [Mr. CALDWELL] has re- 
quested that the time of his colleague [Mr. LUNN] be extended 
five minutes, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask the gentleman 
what practical difficulty is there in the way of calling the older 
men before the younger men are called? 

Mr. LUNN. The gentleman asks what are the practical diffi- 
culties that forbid the calling of the older men prior to the 
calling of the 18 and 19 year class. I can not better answer that 
than by reading the statement of Secretary Baker before our 
committee, as follows: 


I can see no objection to putting into the bill a 
make of the 18 to 19 year men a separate class, to 


The gentleman from Missouri reserves the 


rovision that will 
e called after the 


others, so far 8 but I would not like to see it put in as a 
„ for this reason: That the process of classifying 


hard and fast 


-still o 


the men from 81 to 45 is a long drawn-out process; the questions of 


fact involved in their industrial relations require very careful working 
out, and some of the cases, which many of you members of the com- 
mittee may have seen, are rather voluminous records, so that the classi- 
fication of the men from 31 to 45 will be a long drawn-out process— 

And this is the important point— 
and the time might come when we would not have exhausted the men 
from 45 down, and yet so many of them would be in the process of 
being classified and questions of appeal and questions of determination 

nm about them that there would be a shortage if we did not go 
into e junior class. So that my judgment is that it is perfectly 
proper to put in the bill a provision which will make a separate class 
of the men from 18 to 19, to be called, so far as practicable: after the 
exhaustion of the remaining number in class 1. 

Now, to answer the question of the gentleman from Texas 
further, if in the process of these classifications they had so 
many hundreds of thousands of men of the older age in class 1 
ready to be called, they could immediately call those men. If 
they were of a sufficient number to fill the quotas, they would 
not have to go into the junior classes. Neither do the War De- 
partment officials intend to invade the junior classes so long as 
they have the older men on whom they can draw, and I believe 
that they will so arrange their program that the younger men 
will not be called until they absolutely must be called, and then 
they will have had splendid training and will be used on the 
other side in the same way; that is, the lesser trained will not 
be called to the fighting front until they are fully trained. 

Mr. HARDY. Does not the McKenzie amendment meet your 
proposition by providing that those in class 1 of the higher age 
shall be called before those of the lower age? 

Mr. LUNN. The McKenzie amendment makes no such dis- 
tinction. The reason I use this perfecting language is that 
that may be so—so that, so far as practicable, it may be done. 
Let us not tie the hands of the men who are responsible for 
conducting the war—so that, no matter what contingency 
might arise, they would be powerless to act—when they have 
expressed themselves as willing to defer these classes as long 
as practicable and take the older men first. 

Mr. MEEKER. In the hearings did anything come out as to 
why they are not calling out the men in class 2? 

Mr. HARDY. Let me finish my question. This reads that 
they shall be drafted subsequent to the registrants in class 1 
of the age of 20 years and over. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. If the gentleman will read a 
little further, he will find that the amendment with reference 
to those in the 18 class does not defer them simply to those in 
class 1, and that they are not, under this language, to be called 
until everybody who registers from 18 to 45 has been exhausted. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I will say to my friend from Minnesota 
that there is no such intention. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I do not know anything about 
the intention, but the language is exceedingly plain. 

Mr. LUNN. I have only one minute, and I want to use that 
one minute by saying that no one would deplore more than I 
the utilization of the boys of 18 unless it becomes absolutely 
necessary; but I do deplore the attempt on the floor of the 
House to infer that the young men of America of 18, 19, and 
20 are not willing and able to go at any time that the Nation 
may need them; and our purpose is that they shall go only 
when the Nation does need them. This is the purpose of the 
Secretary of War and his advisers, and I believe American 
opinion is back of that proposition. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, inasmuch as I did not dis- 
cuss this bill in general debate, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may be permitted to proceed for at least 15 minutes. I do 
not know whether I can get through or not in that time, but I 
would like that much time. 

Mr. HARDY. Make it 20 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that he may proceed for 15 minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Gentlemen of the committee, setting aside at 
the opening of my remarks all such criticisms as those made by, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Pratr], who spoke on yes- 
terday, that would in any way impugn the patriotism and loy- 
alty of a man who would offer such an amendment as I have 
offered to this bill and which is now pending, I shall endeavor 
to discuss this proposition from a calm, unprejudiced, and, I 
believe, patriotic standpoint. 

You are well aware that when we passed the national-defense 
act a few years ago, a bill which I had some little part in fram- 
ing, we provided that the Congress of the United States might 
authorize the drafting into the Military Establishment of the 
country our man power from the age of 18 to 45. That is the 
law of the land to-day. I do not question the wisdom of it; I 
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believe in it. Later, war came. I, with many of you here, felt 
that the time had come when it would be pusillanimous for 
this country longer to refrain from entering into the arena of 
the great conflict. After war was declared the War Department 
officials came before us and asked that the Military Committees 
of the House and the Senate report a bill providing for the en- 
largement of the Regular Army and the National Guard to war 
strength, and the drafting of 1,000,000 men to go into what was 
known as the National Army and also the drafting of men for 
technical units. At that time they asked us to fix the age limit 
from 19 to 25. The Military Committee of the House brought in 
a report fixing the age limit from 21 to 40, ignoring the recom- 
mendation of the Secretary of War and of the other officers in 
the United States Army. I was one, as you remember, of a 
minority of eight on that committee who stood on the floor of 
this House and fought for immediate conscription of the men 
of this country between the ages of 21 and 40. 

Under the leadership of the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Kann], who was then a militant fighter, a member of the 
Committee on Military Affairs, it went to the Senate in that 
form, and the Senate inserted practically the recommendation 
of the War Department in lieu of the House limitations as to 
age, and from there it went to conference, and under the lead- 
ership of Mr. Kann, with the other conferees of the House, we 
stood for the 21 years limitation. Ah, but that was before my 
distinguished friend from California had abrogated and sur- 
rendered every right as one of the American people—act upon 
his own good judgment. Then the law was placed on the stat- 
ute books of this country providing that we might draft the 
man power from 21 to 31 years of age, inclusive. That is the 
law now. 

We are now asked to change the draft law. Why? Because 
there is not a sufficient number of men in class 1 under the new 
classification program to make up an army proposed now by the 
War Department of 5,000,000 men. 

I want to say in passing that I am for the 5,000,000 army. 
I never did believe that it was good policy to try to bore a 
2-Inch auger hole with a gimlet. I am for the big army. Why 
the shortage of men? We registered between ten and eleven 
million men between the ages of 21 and 31 in this country. They 
were classified under regulations prescribed by the President 
of the United States. Under the liberal regulations tens of 
hundreds of thousands of men physically fit for military duty 
are to-day safely hiding behind the barricades put up by these 
regulations. So when Gen. Crowder was called upon to furnish 
men for the new army of 80 divisions in France and 18 divi- 
sions in this country, he said, “I have not got the men; I have 
got less than half a million men remaining in class 1 in this 
country.” Where are they? You know and I know where they 
are; but rather than change the regulations that would shake 
out the employees of thousands of nonessential industries in this 
country; rather than to shake out of the Government depart- 
ments in Washington thousands of able-bodied men that are 
doing woman’s work; rather than take the hundreds of fellows 
from the ball fields of the country; rather than call the mar- 
ried man who rides in his automobile with his wife without a 
child, living on the income of invested inheritance; rather than 
do that and putting him into the service, they say that we want 
5,000,000 men, and we must raise the draft age to 45 and lower 
it to 18. z 

Am I opposed to the raising of these men? You know that I 
am not. The gentleman from California, when he speaks about 
the power of this Nation to put it all into defeat of Germany, 
I am with him. I do not complain of that; I am in favor of 
taking men from the cradle to the grave, if necessary, to de- 
stroy the militarism that endangers us. [Applause.] 

Ah, but be says we ought not to make the mistake that Eng- 
Jand and France have made in not calling 18-year-old boys at 
first. Oh, the glorious record of France! May her flag ever 
wave. When we think that that tricolor was held supreme at 
Verdun against the onslaughts of the mighty men of Germany; 
when we realize that the great majestic military power that 
swept through little Belgium, entering at the unprotected back 
door, was defeated at the Marne not by the boys of France but 
by the men, and hurled back, and have been held until this 
hour, and yet the boys of 18 of France, while in training, are not 
yet in the trenches. 

Although in my veins flows the blood of n man who came from 
the hills of Scotland, I have had my prejudice against that little 
land of England, but when I realize that in obedience to a 
sacred treaty that they had pledged themselves to uphold in 
defense of the little nation of Belgium they hurled themselves 
unprepared in front of the mightiest military force this world 
has ever seen, I take my hat off to England. [Applause.] Such 
courage and fidelity are distinguishing characteristics of a strong 
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and great people. Yes; she threw her army in there and it 
was destroyed. She then went back and she called her men, 
not her boys, and she has been calling them year after year 
for four years, and not until last March, when the commander 
of the English Army gave out the word that England was fighting 
with her back to the wall, did they put in their boys of 18 and 20. 
Do you mean to stand here and tell men, you patriots from New 
York, you men who boast of patriotism—does the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Kann] dare impugn my motives and say 
that if the Germans were at our gates, if the Capital of our 
Nation were being bombarded by German cannon, if our cities 
were being destroyed, that I would not say to put in the boys 
of 18 if short of men? Ah, they know that I would. I am for 
that thing. I am for a powerful military program from first 
to last, and no quibbling about it. War is terrible, and I am 
in favor of making it terrible, but I am not in favor of taking 
the least powerful, the least efficient of our men, and throwing 
them into the ranks, I want the best Army that we can get 
to go to France. I offer this amendment not because of any 
particular interest in the individual boy, while I love him, but 
I offer this amendment because I believe it is good military 
policy, and I believe it will give us the strongest Army that we 
can get, stronger than if we put in the boys. What does it do? 
It simply says yes; that we agree, though it may be a trial for 
us to do so, that you may list the boys from 18 to 21 along with the 
men to 45, put them all in; we are not denying them the power 
nor the right. We put them in; and what does my amendment 
say? It simply says to the War Department—and from the 
bottom of my heart I believe it is good military policy—you can 
take the boys from 20 up, you can take the men up to 45 as you 
please, you can put them in to fill the quotas as they come along, 
but the boys of 19 shall not be called until these men are taken, 
and they will make stronger and better soldiers for our country, 
and then the boys of 18 shall be called last. Who is to compose 
the 18 divisions that remain in this land? Shall they be made up 
of men of 40 and over, or shall we reserve for that force the 
young boys of the country? You men who have.advocated uni- 
versal military training, I appeal to your sense of judgment 
to-day. 

Is it not simple wisdom, is it not good policy, to hold those 
18-year-old boys back and call them when the necessity requires 
it and put them in the camps of this country and train them? 
Ah, but the gentleman from New York [Mr. Lunn] says let us 
put in the words “as far as practicable,” so that you can invade 
the homes at any time and leave at home the men who ought to 
go and put in the boys. Oh, have we come to the place in this 
great land of ours, boasting of its strength, its power—and we 
have been proud of it—have we at the end of one year found 
that we are a nation of slackers? Have we found that all of 
our protestations of love for the flag and the love of liberty sink 
into insignificance when compared to the desire and privilege 
of making gold, and that rather than disturb the business in- 
terests of the country, the industrial interests of the country, 
by taking men to fight our war, we shall take the boys of 18? 
God pity the great American Republic, with all of its boasted 
power and strength, if that is to be the rule! [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the 
time of the gentleman be extended for five minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. Will these boys of 18 and 19 and 20 fight? 
Oh, you know they will. No man has read the story of the 
Civil War, of how those young boys covered the ground at 
Shiloh with their bodies, and at Donelson, and at Vicksburg, 
and in Virginia, men of the North and the South. Men? No; 
boys! Yes; boys wrote those glorious pages of American -history. 
It was done by 2 nation of heroes, but those heroes were boys. 
What shall be written over the names of men, the men who 
stayed at home and let the boys doit? If in this hour, when we 
are boasting of our power and our fight for democracy in the 
world, if a man is to be branded as not being entirely loyal when 
he pleads for these youths, then what shall be written over the 
names of the men who stay at home? What is the proper word 
to write over the name of the slacker, who is standing back, 
the man who could go just as well as not, the man who would 
make a man soldier, to meet the men soldiers of Germany? But, 
no; he must take care of his business and we must send the boy! 
My friends, I am not fighting the War Department, I am not 
fighting the President of the United States. I am standing by 
them, and have been all through this conflict, and will continue 
to do so in everything that I believe to be right; but when you 
put me upon the Committee on Military Affairs I went on there 
as a free man, thank God, with free men. Istand here to-day as 
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a free American citizen, appealing to other free American citi- 
zens to do the thing that they believe will be best for the coun- 
try and not best for some individual. When I went on that com- 
mittee I resolved to give my best and most earnest thought to 
these great questions that come before it and I am still doing so, 


but I decline most respectfully to surrender my manhood and 
what little intelligence I have, what patriotism I may have. I 
decline to surrender this to the Kaiser of Germany or to any 
other man who would undertake to dictate to me and say that I 
must lie down and have nothing to say in that position. When 
it comes to that, I want to be relieved of the responsibility of 
serving upon the Committee on Military Affairs. 

My friends, it is up to you. You can put these boys in now, 
I am not saying they shall not be registered, that they may be 
used if necessary; all I am appealing for is that, in the name 
of justice, in the name of good military policy, you take the 
older men first to stand the terrible strain that will be put upon 
them, that you use them first, and if the time comes when we 
need them then we will put in the boys. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has again expired. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Car- 
WELL], a member of the committee, is recognized for five 
minutes, 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask, as a member of the 
committee, as I did not speak yesterday, that I may be given 
10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, Germany 
has done her worst. Let us do our best and send the pride of 
our country to do it. 

It is necessary that America send overseas a force large 
enough to enable the allies to hold the line from Switzerland 
to the sea, Germany has 13 lines of fortifications already 
prepared between the point where she is now fighting and the 
Rhine. Gen. March says that with the millions he asks he 
can cross the German line at will. He did not mention the 
sacrifice, but those of us who look at the war practically, with 
the fixed determination to win the war, are willing to make 
any sacrifice for the victory that we must win. 

The present fight over the McKenzie amendment is a tempest 
in the teapot. There is already provision of law authorizing 
the draft of men for the National Guard between the ages of 
18 and 45. The Hay bill of June, 1916, commonly known us the 
national-defense act, so provides. 

The idea of the War Department now is to amend the last 
draft act so that men between the ages of 18 and 45 can be 
called for the other forces, because the number of men between 
21 and $1 is not adequate to produce in class 1 enough men 
to meet the requirements of the military situation in France. 

The plan of the department is to group by regulation, after 
the registration of all men who would come in under the new 
ages, those who would fall in class 1 from 82 to 36 years old, 
inclusive, together with those who would be in class 1 of 19 
and 20 years old, inclusive. There would be a lottery as here- 
tofore adopted and they would be called indiscriminately, as it 
would be a very great mistake to put all the old men in one 
draft and all the young in another. 

The McKenzie amendment grew out of a misunderstanding 
of the Secretary of War's statement before the committee and 
was largely actuated by the desire of certain men to make a 
hard-and-fast rule which could not be changed even if exigencies 
required it. The Secretary repeated several times that it was 
not the intention of the War Department to take the men above 
87 years of age or those below 19 until necessity required it, but 
that it would be perilous to write into the law a rule that would 
not be flexible and which would interfere with the mobilization 
of the full man power of our country. 

Gen. March, Chief of Staff, stated and repeated under cross- 
examination by me that if this bill was passed as he asked it 
that he was satisfied that the war would end by Christmas, 1919. 
This is a result devoutly wished, and I can not understand how 
anyone who did not doubt his sincerity could refuse his request. 
It is the intention of the War Department, as expressed by the 
Secretary and his aids, to mobilize all of the men in class 1 be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 45 prior to June 30, 1919. And, as a 
matter of fact, it is expected that most, if not all, of them will 
be in uniform by January or February of next year. 

The science of warfare will require a substantial reserve force 
at all times at home, and the necessities of the country will 
require the continuation of the education of our young men in 
order that the necessary officer personnel may not be depleted, 
that the adequate technical units may be kept at full strength, 
and that society will not suffer after the war for lack of edu- 


cation. For that reason provision is made in the amendment 
offered by Mr. Lunn and suggested by the War Department for 
the education in the institutions already inspected, numbering 
more than 400 at this time, and many others hereafter to be 
selected, of all young men who show aptitude, and then in the 
particular line for which they are fitted. It is expected that the 
old men and the 18-year-old boys will make up the reserve army, 
and that under these regulations, if the bill is passed as the 
Chief of Staff asks it, that we will be able to put three or four 
million men in France in time to be used early next year, 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CALDWELL. I do. 

Mr, DYER. What does the gentleman call old men? 

Mr. CALDWELL, Above 86. 

Mr. DYER. Does the gentleman call those old men? 

Mr. CALDWELL. Relatively old men in the draft. 

Mr. SNYDER. The gentleman means older men. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Yes; older men. 

All of the wars of America have been fought by the young men 
and boys, though the old men have done their share. We are 
only carrying out the policy of religious history as established 
by the ancient Jews, and which policy has been followed by 
every country of modern times. Criticism has been made that 
we are placing the burden of war on the shoulders of the boys 
of the country. The answer to this lies in the fact that to fight 
for one’s country is not a burden but an honor. Following the 
Civil War and for 25 years thereafter practically every impor- 
tant place in the Government of this country was held by a 
man with an honorable war record. When the boys come home 
they will take control of the country they have saved. To give 
the young men the opportunity to participate in the great enter- 
prise is a favor and not a hardship. 

Mr. AYRES. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CALDWELL, I will. 

Mr. AYRES. Is there anything in the McKenzie amendment 
that precludes the War Department from calling the 18 and 19 
year old boys to the cantonments to be prepared? 

Mr. CALDWELL, Yes, sir. 

Mr. AYRES. I understand there is not. 

Mr. CALDWELL. I understand there is, because it says they 
shall not be drafted, although they shall be registered, until all 
the other men have been drafted. 3 

Mr. AYRES. The author of the McKenzie amendment says 
it does not preclude the War Department from calling them. 

Mr. CALDWELL, It is a difference of opinion and construe- 
tion, and I refer to the amendment itself. 

It is usually the father that seeks exemption for the young 
man, but he always blames the mother and boasts that the boy 
wants to fight. Why this objection? I have not heard the 
boys complain. I would not send the young men under age te 
war unless it was necessary. Neither would I send one over 
age, for that matter. But the necessity has occurred, and to 
my mind it is quite apparent. When I voted for war I pledged 
my country and its citizens to its support, and I see no reason 
now to violate the pledge. 

I have heard that this is a war of science and machinery; 
but in the last analysis it will be won by our athletes with 
guns in their hands. The enemy has thrown her young man- 
hood into the struggle. Let us meet her with a superior force; 
or, as I said in the beginning, Germany has done her worst. 
Let us do our best and send the pride of our country to do it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may speak for three minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
may I ask how much time the gentleman has already con- 
sumed? 

The CHAIRMAN. Ten minutes. Is there objection? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. CALDWELL. What excuse would we have to offer if we 
refused to give the President the power to recruit the Regular 
Army and the National Army that we have already given him 
to fill up the ranks of the National Guard now in service? In 
the Hay bill the President has that power. 

I believe that I have seen the magnitude of this war from 
the very beginning. I can see very clearly now, as I have since 
war was declared, the necessity for sending a force large enough 
to hold the line from Switzerland to the sea, a distance of more 
than 400 miles, with 18 men to the yard all the way. Germany 
is retreating now. She has retreated under pressure, but for a 
triple reason: First, on account of the pressure of the allied 
armies; second, because she seeks to shorten her line and use 
her forces thus relieved on the eastern front; and, third, that 
she might intrench herself behind the wall on which the spears 
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of Canada and Australia blunted and bent as if they were made 
of wax. The Irish, the Scotch, the Canadian, and the Austra- 
lian are our nearest kin. Our soldiers are more nearly like 
those than any others. Let us not make a mistake of sending 
too small a force upon this Herculean task. Remember Ger- 
many has 13 lines of fortification already prepared between the 
point where she is how fighting and the Rhine. Gen. March 
says that with these millions he can cross the German line at 
will. He did not mention the sacrifice, but those of us who look 
at the war practically, with the fixed determination to win the 
war, are willing to make any sacrifice, especially if it will en- 
able us to go through the German line. Let us furnish an ade- 
quate force to do it. 

There is a compensation. for this sacrifice if the job can be 
done in one year more, and that is the saving in human life 
which would be lost through the prolongation of the war. And, 
as between the two, the present sacrifice is preferable. [Ap- 
plause.] x 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. LırrLe] for five minutes. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, I ask leave to speak for 10 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman requests leave to speak for 
10 minutes. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, I do not see that the man who 
can holler“ the loudest has any particular advantage in this 
debate if the House will submit to the rule of reason. This is a 
plain matter of sound common sense, reinforced by such experi- 
ence as we can get at. In that light one thought crept in here 
yesterday which should determine the decision of every man 
here who will stop to think. It now appears, as we were in- 
formed yesterday, that the Government of France has not yet 
reached the point where it draws upon its 18-year-old class. No 
nation in the world ever resisted so successfully such tremendous 
military assaults as France has met for four years. Those men 
have experience that qualifies them better than anybody in the 
world to determine when a nation should begin to draw upon 
its last resources, and they have decided, and tLeir judgment 
ought to govern the action, thought, and vote of every fair man 
here. 

The reason is obvious if you will stop and ponder for a 
moment. A nation in going to war must remember that there 
is another generation to follow. If you forget that, the next 

generation will essentially deteriorate. The statistics of Europe 
tell us that after every great war the nations most involved are 
an inch or two less in stature. Now, why is that? The great 
wars have, to a great extent, been fought until now by boys 
of from 16 to 21. They passed through the trials, perils, 
menaces, and privations that come with a great war before they 
were half developed, and they falter under the strain. No man 
would think of working a two-year old colt as a five-year old 
horse, and yet the wars of the world have been fought by boys, 
by the colts of the world. Seasoned timber endures. Nature 
intends its products shall attain a thorough development before 
use. 

Gen. SHERWoop volunteered at 26. Here he is at 82 hale 
and hearty, while he tells me his comrades of 18 and 20 are 
older now really than he. He is, of course, the most illustrious 
and most experienced soldier now in the service of the Republic, 
and he feels the lack of wisdom in sending schoolboys to war. 
No man is better authority, and he thinks as the French think. 
Who is there in the department that even compares with him 
as a soldier? 

Thoughtless men have long sent boys to war undeveloped, 
half grown. They return apparently all right, but with con- 
stitutions undermined to face life again, and we see the long 
roll beaten for the list of pensioners who would not need pensions 
but for the undermined constitutions of undeveloped boys sent 
to war. Yet for centuries nations keep the men at home and see 
their battles fought by schoolboys. 

What becomes of a nation then? The minute that happens 
their powers of reproduction begin to dwindle. A gentleman 
said here yesterday that the wars of Rome were fought by men 
of 17 to 40, and the wars of Greece by men of 16 to 60. But 
Greece and Rome floundered and broke and fell under that 
terrific strain. For generation after generation they sent their 
boys out to battle, but the nations fell back until anybody could 
lick them, the one-time conquerors of the world. That is why 
the men of France are not summoning their children to battle. 
55105 is the reason they are setting the example that we should 

ollow. 

Why, who are these men that want the boys to go to war 
while they stay at home? What reason is there that among the 
20,000,000 names the War Department can find but 2,000,000 


fighting men? In the first roll there were 10,000,000 listed for 
draft and only 1,500,000 have been drawn into the Army. I 
see that in this report [holding up the committee's report on the 
bill] the War Department tells us 10,000,000 of men are ready 
from 32 to 45, and that they can only use 600,000 of them. 
What is the matter with the rest of them? If they want soldiers, 
why do they not go and get them where France got hers, among 
the grown men of the Republic? Twenty million of men are 
waiting the call to arms, and only 2,100,000 of them have been 
marshalled in battle array—1 man in every 10. Then they 
turn to the boys. What do they say in this report? There are 
3,100,000 schoolboys from 18 to 21. How many are they going 
to pick out of them? One million eight hundred thousand—3 
in every 5. What for? To take places that should be filled 
by 18,000,000 men from 21 to 45. Of all the 20,000,000 that I have 
called your attention to but 800,000 are engaged in essential in- 
dustries. Who are the other men? Are the men of this Re- 
public cowards and slackers? God forbid! «Enforce your rules 
and they will respond. This is a man’s fight. 

Man is the only animal that sends his offspring off to fight 
while he stays at home. .[Applause.] There are enough 
slackers here in Washington to make a brigade. [Applause.] 
There are enough in any industry to make a division. They 
say that these are to be exempted because they are married 
men. Plenty of them would rather go than send their 18-year- 
olds. Of the 7,700,000 men who are married and above 31 years 
of age, 408,000 have been widowed or divorced. Why do they 
not go to war? They would be two-thirds of all they claim they 
ean find above 31. The place to get your soldiers is mere 
France and England got theirs, among the men. 

Is anybody going to tell us that the men of America are 
cowards? I know that many gallant men and many kindly gen- 
tlemen favor this proposition. If it were not for that fact I 
should affirm without fear of contradiction that no brave man 
and no gentleman would think of sending his boy to war before 
he went himself. [Applause.] I know a man, a big-business 
man in my town, Frank Jennings, who said to me the other 
day—and he is a valuable citizen and has no boys to send—“ I 
am 42 years of age. I would rather go myself than see any boy 
of 18 go to war.” [Applause.] 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Lunn] said he wanted 
the boys of 18 to stand up and be registered as patriots. They 
have been registered as patriots in every battle from Bunker 
Hill to Gettysburg. Go and register yourselves, you men of 45! 
[Applause. ] 

It is not my purpose to cast animadversions upon the men 
who disagree with me. Men have come here and intimated chal- 
lenges of the patriotism of those who disagree with them. Men 
who are afraid to go to war piece out their alleged patriotism 
abusing those who have fought because of some disagreement 
over policies. One man said to us yesterday that the welfare of 
the country is more important than the welfare of any family. 
Great God, my people knew that a hundred years before he had 
touched the shores of America. We do not need any orators 
from Europe to tell the sons of the men who fought at Bunker 
Hill, Saratoga, Brandywine, Lundy’s Lane, the Cowpens, Ben- 
nington, New Orleans, Buena Vista, Vicksburg, and Shiloh 
that the welfare of the Republic is more important than the wel- 
fare of any given family. We know that. We do not have to be 
told by anybody from Europe that we need a big army; that 
4,000,000 men will make a great assault. They say the com- 
mittee was electrified when a staff officer—staff, I said—told 
them 4,000,000 would whip the Germans. We knew that last 
year. We knew that when we wanted to send a million of 
volunteers to Europe before they could get the draft law passed 
and into motion. If we had succeeded, we would have had 
1,000,000 volunteers in France before last Christmas, Italy would 
be in Trieste, and Russia on the firing line. Plenty of us knew 
that then. Last fall I said to this House—September 13— 
that we would never accomplish anything until we have 
8,000,000 men on the firing line. I am glad to see that the 
War Department has caught up with me. I welcome them to the 
field on-which I have stood. We have been needing soldiers for 
months, and there are 8,500,060 men from 21 to 31 uncalled. 

I have said these boys will deteriorate. Intelligence is the 
backbone of a republic. Every time you take a boy out of school 
you cut down the intelligence of the future. He should be in 
school and his father should be fighting. Is there any man of 
45 that wants to stay at home while his boy goes to war? God 
have pity on him if he does! Yet there are 7,000,000 married 
men, some of them haying children, who were listed immediately 
in the deferred classes. Come out of the brush, brave men! 
Come out of the brush, cowards and slackers! Go yourselves 
and register to be shipped to Europe, and let your boy stay in 
school, where he belongs, and with his mother. He is to furnish 


the intelligent voter of the future, Let him stay in order to 
build up the next generation. Utilize French ence. Do 
not rely on the eloquent gesticulations of men who admit they 
know nothing about the subject and depend entirely on some- 
body's ipse dixit. 

Nor is that all. Every great industry that makes big money 
comes here to tell us how much it needs these men exempted. 
Who is going to farm this country? You have taken pretty 
much all the unskilled labor now except those who manage to 
escape all service. The farmers all over the great West have to 
depend now solely on the boys of 18 to 21. You could not strike 
the industries of this country a greater blow than to take them 
off the farm where they can do the work and where nobody else 
does it. 

The farmers rely now on the minors to do the farm work. If 
a boy of 18 or 20 is as good as a man of 30 or 40, how does it 
happen the boys are not holding the places of responsibility or 
are not at least doing the work in the great factories? Every 
man here knows a regiment of men of 40 would defeat one of 
20-year-olds. Every man knows a man of 35 makes a better 
soldier than a boy of 18, can endure more, takes better care of 
himself. I volunteered at 88, and I am helping those who were 
20 then get pensions every month. Of course a developed man 
is better for any use than an undeveloped boy. It is a false 
economy that cuts the sapling and lets the big oak stand. 
A bby of 20 has 80 years of service before he is 50, while a man 
of 40 has only 10 years, 

If we lose in battle a schoolboy we lose 30 useful years. If 
we lose a man of 40 we lose 10 such years. Yet these lads are 
adapted to farm work, and we have no others for it. This is 
as essential an industry as any the Republic has, and I warn 
you that the minute you take the last unskilled labor from the 
farm, the boy under 20, you have struck a blow at the business 
of this country more tremendous than you could deal by any 
that you could direct against any other industry, my friends. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
has expired. 

Mr. LITTLE. I ask to proceed for two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Kansas asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for two minutes more. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LITTLE. Gentlemen of the House, this is an important 
moment for us and for this great Republic. You are not now 
determining for the success of this war alone. If that is all you 
want, go among the 20,000,000 men and bring them out and 
Jet them fight. A man says in effect on this floor, I know noth- 
ing about this subject. I shall blindly follow the orders of 
somebody in the department in framing these laws. That is 
not an argument. That is a confession. You have taken an 
oath to serve the Republic with all the Intelligence you have. 
If you have none, why are you here? Who are these experts? 
What fights were they in? “What troops did they raise and lead 
to victory? Give us their credentials! You are now deciding 
what the future of your great Republic will be. Do you want 
the seeds of deterioration to be sown among us as they were 
sown in Greece and Rome? Do you want our Republic to start 
on the path that brought about the downfall of every great em- 
pire? Or do you want us, as brave men, e gallant men, to 
have the men of the Republic go out and t for the Republic 
and save the fathers of the next generation until such time as 
it shall really become essential? 

Why, little England and little France deferred—one of them 
does still—the drawing upon these little fellows—these young 
men, if you wish to call them so. Shall we, the great giant 
Republic, like a foolish boy scared by a shadow, who has not yet 
reached the crossing of the ford, be the first to call upon our 
children and wreck our schools? s 

At Guinginto one evening 19 years ago was fought the blood- 
iest fight in the Philippines. Across a rice field into a Tropic 
wood under a terrific fire they charged. After the battle, as I 
sat on a rice dike, a little boy of 18 came to me as if to his 
father, and he said, “Colonel, the boys were mighty brave to- 
day.” They had been, and I had thought of it myself as they 
swept across a field on the charge I ordered. That little fellow 
wanted to talk it over with an older man just as at home. The 
man of 35 or 40 has to take the lead, the responsibility, with 
boys of 18 or 20. Of course a man of 25 to 40 is the burden 
bearer instead of the boy of 18 in war as elsewhere. I looked 
at him, and I thought of his mother at home and of his school 
where he ought to have been, and I said to him, “ Sonny, the rest 
of them were not any braver than you, were they?” He had 
not thought of it. He was just a child, a schoolboy of 18, 
although he bore bravely the burden of a man of 25. A regiment 
of men of 40 years can whip a regiment of boys of 20. The boys 
lack the stability that comes with experience and development, 
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They get sick quicker than mature men. They commit more 
indiscretions. They break down more easily. The Adjutant 
General indicated that the age of 26 is the ideal age for a soldier, 
When you get these boys you are not getting the stability, the 
force of character, the endurance, the preparation for difficul- 
ties, the-understanding of what théy are doing, of men of 40. 
Every man of 40 is better than his son of 20, and he is in 
authority, and he ought to go first. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
has expired. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Dyer] is rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, prac- 
tically ever since this has been a Nation of free men and free 
women we have permitted by law service in the Army and the 
Navy of boys of 18 years of age, and we have not yet found any 
great trouble or complaint by Members of Congress for permit- 
ting the boys of that age to enter the military and naval service 
of their country as volunteers. 

But now, when we come with a proposition to place all boys 
of 18 years and up upon the same footing and make them all 
liable for military service, we find complaint. 

Gentlemen, this bill is the right way and it is the proper thing 
to do, because it prevents lots of boys who are 18 years of age 
and unfit for military service from entering the service as by law 
to-day. Boys of 18 have been going until the last few days and 
enlisting in the service of the Army and of the Navy, and they 
have gone to France. There are thousands of them there, and 
they have given a good account of themselves. We now are put- 
ting into the selective-service law young men of the ages of 18 
up to 21, and that will give the War Department authority to 
prevent the service of men of 18 years of age and 19 who are 
not qualified physically or where there are other reasons why 
they should not enter the Army, but it will give to a great many 
who are able the opportunity to enter. 

I have, as a good many of you gentlemen have, some reluc- 
tance in voting to take into the service boys of 18, many of whom 
have been going to school. But, Mr. Chairman, some of the boys 
of 18 are not going to school. They are compelled to work for 
their daily bread upon the farm or in the factory, and while I 
would like to see the boys of my city who are 18 and who are 
going to the high schools permitted to complete their education, 
yet I am not willing to see preference given to the boys who have 
those advantages over those who do not have those advantages. 
I would not be ih favor of voting for a proposition to permit 
them to go on to school because they are in school and not allow 
exemption to those who are not going to school. 

Mr. Chairman, it is not a pleasant duty for any of us to vote 
for war. It is not a pleasant duty to vote into the Army the 
young boys of our land. But we are in a position to-day where 
our duty compels us to take a firm stand that must be taken in 
behalf of our country, and not for any other consideration. 
Human life is precious, but it is secondary to the welfare of our 
country, and we must stand to-day as men who are free against 
any personal interest, any personal welfare, and back up the 
Government of the United States in giving it that Army which 
it needs to fight this war. We must have the men, and the 
President comes to us, the Secretary of War comes to us, Gen. 
March, the Chief of Staff, comes to us, and tells us what they 
need. Shall we say that we, here in the House of Representa- 
tives, from the farms, from the law offices, from wherever we 
may come, are better able to decide these great and important 
questions, when the welfare of our country hangs, as it does, 
by the decision of battles? Shall we take unto ourselves the 
responsibilities and the assumption of intelligence of deciding 
these purely military questions, or shall we leave to the officials 
of our Government, the executive officers, the responsibility 
which under the Constitution of the United States is theirs? 
The President is the Commander in Chief, and we must give him 
power, and we must trust him to do that which is best and for 
the welfare of the whole people. ; 

We have in office to-day a man, Maj. Gen. Crowder, the Provost 

General, against whom there has been no criticism 
with reference to this selective-service law. He has endeavore:l 
to have this draft law conducted fairly and properly; and, Mr. 
Chairman, I submit that we should leave these matters where 
they belong—with the military authorities. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon] is 
recognized for five minutes. b 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, much has been said on this 
measure, and very much better said than anything that I 
could say. Yet I have felt that this bill should not pass with- 
out an expression of opinion on the measure. 

The most sorrowful act in my life was the voting for the 
declaration of war. Yet it was a high duty, a grim necessity ; 
and while we may regret the fact that the nations of the 
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world are at war, and that our hundred millions of people 
are involved in that great controversy, still the high duty 
rests upon us as a legislative body to stand behind the Ex- 
ecutive of the United States, charged with the successful 
prosecution of this war, until peace is made by the uncon- 
ditional surrender of Germany. [Applause.] 

Yet while all this is true, and while I, in common with you, 
have voted for every single measure looking to the successful 
prosecution of the war—opposed, indeed, in the first place to 
the draft law because I thought a volunteer army could be 
raised better and make a more effective army than a draft 
army, yet when the judgment of this committee was that the 
Army must be raised by the draft, all of us on the final vote 
on the conference report adopting the draft law supported 
that measure—we come now to the question of the extension 
of the draft law. ‘The question presenting itself is, What 
course is wisest in the raising of an army for the further 
prosecution of this war? The system fs settled. The only 
question before us is the age of the soldier who shall be called 
to bear arms in the defense of his country. It is said that 
the administration favors a bill that would place in the field 
soldiers from 18 years of age to 45 years of age. I do not 
know how this is, whether the President approves it or not. 
I assume that if the military branch of the Government are 
strongly for it, the President will not object to the passage 
of such n measure. Yet the responsibility rests, not upon the 
Executive but upon this body, in determining the character of 
the soldiery of our Government, and we must look not only 
to the successful prosecution of this war, but to the after- 
math of war, the effect that this draft may have upon the 
citizenship of this Republic in the days to come. To my mind 
the suggestion that children shall be forced into the ranks of 
war, while mature and able-bodied men, of whom we can arm 
10,000,000, enjoy the luxuries of peace 3,000 miles from the 
scene of conflict, carries with it a tinge of intense cowardice. 
[Applause.] 

Who is this 18-year-old boy that you will consign to war 
while mature men have peace? He is only a child yet, cling- 
ing to the knees of that mother who taught him his prayers; 
a tender bud blooming into manhood. 

Will you give him his opportunity in the battle of life by 
enabling him to have an education and to develop the character 
that at that age alone can be perfected, or will you give him 
to the battle of bullets and the grave while cowardly men stand 
back and receive the benefits of his death? [Applause.] That 
is the question before you. Who says he is not a good soldier? 
The bravest of the brave, he has been in every war that has 
ever been fought, and the world never saw braver or better 
soldiers than the tender boys from 18 to 20; without discre- 
tion perhaps, but true in the obedience of orders and the dis- 
charge of duty. Shall he be sacrificed? I see, Mr. Chairman, 
that you are about to drop the gavel. I ask for 10 minutes 
more time. I hope not to use it all. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks 
unanimous consent that his time be extended 10 minutes. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOON. I was about to remark, Mr. Chairman, that it ts 
not fair to these boys, it is not fair to the Republic, which must 
have the benefit of a great citizenship later, that they be 
drafted into war now. If necessary, let them be placed in a 
deferred class and as a last resort take them into the Army to 
fight the battles of your country. If necessary in the meantime 
let them have some training, but defer, as the amendment of the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. McKenzie] does, the classifica- 
tion of these boys. Discuss as you will the measure, and yet 
the simple question arises after all, Is it best for us to put 
our boys in the Army before they are mature men, or is it 
best to hold them in reserve until they are mature and can 
bear the arduous burdens of citizenship? If it shall be insisted 
upon, to my mind it is an evidence of weakness to begin with, 
When the last reserves of Germany were called into this great 
struggle, taking the youths of 16 to 18, do you not remember 
how the impression went forth to the world that the German 
power was broken—God grant that it be true—because she 
had called to arms boys of 16 to 18? And when Germany, 
France, and England, as far as possible, have reserved the 
young manhood of the nations for the future are we to tell 
the world that we place our 18-year-old boys in the field in 
order that the elder men may enjoy the luxuries of peace? 
The gentleman from California [Mr. Kaun] and others have 
said that we must throw away sentiment on this question, that 
we must no longer have tender care for the youth of our country. 
Perish forever the thought. This Republic to-day would be but 
a colony of England if there had been no sentiment among the 
American people. In the very dawn of this Republic the world 


saw Africa slumbering in the darkness of a lost civilization. 
It beheld the great continent of Asia with not a single altar 
erected to liberty, Europe sheltering only the thrones of blood- 
stained monarchies. It was sentiment that then drove to the 
shores of New England the Mayflower, where the Puritan lifted 
the standard of liberty, demanding the right to work and wor- 
ship God in obedience to the dictates of his own conscience. 

Far down to the south, upon the banks of the James, were 
raised the banners of freedom, and a great people united to press 
civilization to the far West. Then the hand of the tyrant 
reached across the sea to suppress the liberties of a mighty 
people. It was then that the Colonies united under a sentiment 
that has affected the world ever since, the sentiment of freedom 
and justice, Without it there would have been no Declaration 
of Independence. Without it there would have been no Con- 
stitution and no Republic. We gave to the world the example 
of freedom and of democracy. We asserted the rights of men 
to govern themselves. We determined that every man is en- 
titled to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. We said 
that no just government can exist save by the consent of the 
governed. Was it sentiment that drove us forth to battle for 
these rights? Was it sentiment that enabled the fathers of the 
Republic to assume that godlike spirit that raised a tottering 
Nation to glory? Yes; sentiment! Was it sentiment that di- 
vided this great country, one side claiming the right to consti- 
tutional liberty and the other holding to the maintenance of the 
Union, declaring that liberty was worth nothing and a constitu- 
tion worth nothing without a republic behind it to be sustained? 
Sentiment sustains freedom and civilization by law and order. 
These are all matters of sentiment, It is sentiment to-day that 
places us largely in this war. We had no idea of entering this 
struggle, in my judgment, except as a defensive proposition on 
our own shores until we beheld the great commissions from for- 
eign lands pleading for liberty and democracy for the world 
coming to our shores. We saw Italy, the land of Brutus and 
Cato; and Great Britain, glorious in her history and traditions; 
we beheld the beloved land of France, pleading at the altar of 
American liberty for help to sustain the principles of democratie 
government, taught since 1776 by the American people, and we 
answered her. We laid aside all the prejudices we had against 
Great Britain; we extended the hand of friendship to Italy; and 
we said to France, “ By the eternal, the Hun shall never place 
his unhallowed foot in the tomb of Lafayette and his unholy 
hand shall not haul down the flag of France.“ [Applause.] 

We are in this war largely as a matter of sentiment. Prac- 
tically it is a sentimental war, and we must prosecute it to a 
successful conclusion for democracy and the freedom of men. 
But we can reserve the boys for the last charge; we can reserve 
them to the day when America must wave her banners, all -her 
banners wave, and charge with all her chivalry. [Applause.] 

We must not hesitate about this matter; we must stand for 
whatever is right and just, and whatever be the judgment of this 
committee, let us go into the House and present that judgment 
not by a divided vote but by one solid unit, facing the enemy 
and sustaining the Government and the President of the United 
States. Let us do the deed to-day, and dare it, and in the days 
to come, from our place on high, look down on to-day and yes- 
terday us days that can never die. [Applause.] 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask to proceed for 10 


eee 
The CHAIRMAN. ‘The genfleman from New York asks to 
apn er for 10 minutes. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, it is admitted here that the 
military experts of the country want this bill to pass with the 
ages fixed at from 18 to 45. Those who support the McKenzie 
amendment say they are ready in most instances—ready gen- 
erally—to follow the advice of the military experts, but they 
say that this particular question is not a military question and 
that they should be left to their individual congressional judg- 
ments, 

I suppose they are ready to follow the advice of the expert 
about munitions; they are ready to follow what he says about 
cannon ; they are ready to do what he says about supplies; they 
are ready to concur in what he recommends about transporta- 
tion; and yet munitions, cannon, supplies are all senseless 
things. Without the man they do nothing. The ultimate thing, 
the thing which moves them all, is man power. That is the 
thing most important of all, and in respect to that we say to 
the men whom we must trust—we say to the Chief of Staff here 
and to the general on the firing line, “ We will not trust you 
to select the force with which you must win this war.” Could 
anything be more absurd than that? 

And then, as if to force the argument, some one of these gen- 
tlemen says in trench fighting is not the more mature man, the 
man of 40, more useful than the youth? Why, have you not 
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eard the report of those Members of this body who have 
| turned here within two or three days from France? Have 
"you not heard that the Americans are fighting in the open, and 
that while the French and English are digging in our men are 
Showing how to hide themselves in the open fields and be safer 
than they would be in the houses, woods, or even trenches? 
Tou all admit that for open fighting the younger man, the man 
as young as 18, is the better soldier. 

Next they say—the gentleman who is sponsor for this amend- 
ment says—when the Capital is in danger, when our cities are 
bombarded, when our people are threatened on their own shores, 
then I will be ready to vote that the boys of 18 go in. 

One of my colleagues from New York says he will be ready 
under those circumstances to send 25,000,000 men and $250,000,- 
000,000 dollars in money. Oh, gentlemen, I propose a more 
‘glorious course than that. In the last three or four weeks 
‘America has entered the fighting line on the other side. Eng- 
land and France, dispirited, with their morale impaired by four 
years of long, weary fighting, have been revivified and given 
new courage and, united with their new brothers in arms, they 
have driven the Germans back more within the last three or 
four weeks than they advanced in the corresponding number of 
months, [Applause.] And so strengthen the Army not when 
the flag is trailing in disaster, strengthen the Army not when 
our own shores are bombarded, strengthen the Army not when 
the Capital is in danger, but strengthen it all you can at this 
moment when we are going forward and thus continue to go 
forward and keep going forward until you win, as you will win, 
if you strike with all your might for a great and glorious victory. 
That is the time to exert your effort and not wait until disaster 
comes. 

Then we hear a great deal about taking away the boys from 
the schools. 

I wonder if these gentlemen have read that greatest of all 
military books, The Memoirs of Gen. Grant. All concede 
that the war of 1860-1865 was fought by the young boys, and 
Gen. Grant tells us in respect to the boys who were taken 
from the farm and from the workshops that their vision was so 
broadened, their experience was so valuable, that when they 
came back to the farm and the workshop they found them too 
small, and he says that the volunteer became the pioneer and 
that the West was settled 50 years earller than it would have 
been except for the Civil War. Who needs to be and who is 
more hardy than the pioneer? And yet they talk to us of 
decadence, because these boys are conscripted now! ‘The boys 
of that period, 1860-1865, became the pioneers of this country, 
and the boys who come from this war will become the sailors 
of what will become the greatest commercial fleet of any 
nation in the world after this war. They will go down to 
Central and South America, carrying our trade there, and will 
make those practically Anglo-Saxon countries. Our young men 
will so change things that South America will not alone give 
us its trade, to which we are naturally entitled, but it will 
practically become a part of us, and with its vast undeveloped 
natural resources it will grow and prosper beyond our dreams. 
They will redeem the arid lands of this country; they will 
“redeem the forest lands that have been cut over; they will 
rescue the lands which are flooded, and we shall see that their 
great vision and their wonderful experience will make these 
boys the rulers of America for 50 years to come. [Applause.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, inasmuch as 
I was not able to procure the 10 minutes which was promised 
to me yesterday, I ask unanimous consent that I be permitted 
to speak for 15 minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I shall ask our efficient 
Doorkeeper, Mr. Sinnott, to let me have two 18-year-old pages, 
and I believe he has selected two, Charles Mainhall and John 
Doyle. They will be here in a minute. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I would like to say that I have 
made a hard study of this proposition. It was not my good 
fortune to go home during our short recess. I was here dur- 
ing all of that time. This enlarged draft problem began to be 
talked about ahead of the necessity for its being taken up by 
the Military Committees of the House and the Senate. The 
discussion then spread to the counties around the District of 
Columbia, where I have been from time to time talking to the 
patriotic people, and I began calling for 18-year-old boys to 
look at them. My friends, I found that the able-bodied 18-year- 
old boys, the husky boys, who are full grown, have pretty well 
gone into the Army. They have volunteered and they are doing 
men's work in our brave Army. I found, too, that other well- 
developed 18-year-old boys are doing the work at home of 
grown men on the farms around here, in the shipyards of Alex- 


andria, and I know that out in my far-distant country, aud 
everywhere, they are working and doing men’s work in tho 
woods, in the mills, in the factories, the shipyards, and wherever 
boys can fill in. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
just one question? 

Mr, JOHNSON of Washington. No; the gentleman will par- 
don me, but I can not yield. 2 nye" 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Of the boys of the country, 
from 18 to 19, there are just a few more than 1,000,000. The 
War Department expects to card index that million and select 
from them 540,000 18-year-old boys, and Gen. Crowder told mo 
this morning at my questioning that of the 540,000—and Secre- 
tary Baker himself promised to hold them back as long as pos- 
sible—in spite of that promise, in spite of that pledge, it is ex- 
pected to have about 300,000 of the 18-year-old boys in the 
trenches on the firing line within six months. Mr. Chairman, 
can not this great Nation with more than a hundred million 
souls find 300,000 men from the deferred classifications? Shall 
we let the son of Henry Ford, 23 years old, who applied first 
for a deferred classification, because he said he was needed in 
his father’s business, go scot-free? [Applause.] He lost his 
first appeal, but he made a second appeal that he had a wife 
and baby, just born, and finally got himself put into a classifica- 
tion of 2A. 

I want to see how many young men like Edsel Ford, son of 
Henry, who asked for deferred classification, because he was 
needed in Ford's business, are left in this land. As I say, Edsel 
Ford finally secured classification as 2-A (wife and child) and 
also as 3-1 (necessary assistant of necessary indutrial enter- 
prise). That makes him practically immune under the old draft 
unless the rules are changed. And, gentlemen of the House, 
this new bill sends the 18-year-olds of the United States to war 
ahead of all the Edsel Fords in the country. 

Theodore Roosevelt has written that “ the son of Henry Ford 
ought to feel it absolutely obligatory on him to go to the war.” 
Pass this bill and he can not go. This ends volunteering. Read 
the hearings on the subject. Note that enlistments are sus- 
pended. Read Secretary Baker's statement that an able- 
bodied man of 40 or 42 will not be permitted to enlist. Will 
you O. K. a plan by which a father of 40 can not give his life 
for his 18-year-old son? They say Henry Ford is to be inducted 
into the Senate. I do not believe it. [Applause.] But if he is 
to come, I wish he were here now, so that the Nation might see 
if he would vote to send poor men’s 18-year-olds, while his own 
precious 23-year-old Edsel is set aside. [Applause.] Will you 
draft the 18-year-olds while a single fighting man under 31 sits 
in uniform at an official desk in Washington? [Applause.] If 
you must draft 18-year-olds, will not you at least make the draft 
maximum 50 years, and authorize volunteering, so that able- 
bodied men such as myself can get into the trenches? [Ap- 
plause.] Enact these provisions, and I will enlist to-morrow, 
and I am only one of countless thousands. Get it down to the 
last analysis, and there are 150 men in this Congress who should 
vote themselves into this war before they vote the extreme youth 
of the land into it. [Applause.] Gentlemen, will you draft the 
golf caddies and exempt the golf players? 

Gentlemen, my position is very clear in this matter, I offer 
an amendment, in line 2, page 2, striking out “18” and sub- 
stituting “19.” That can be voted up or down. I under- 
stand that the gentleman from California [Mr. KAHN], or some 
member of the committee, will offer an amendment striking out 
all of the McKenzie amendment. Whether my amendment to 
keep the 18-year-olds still in the hands of Congress wins or 
loses, I shall vote against the McKenzie amendment. And 
whether that is left in or stricken out, I shall finally vote for 
the bill, fully conscious that I have done my full duty in attempt- 
ing to perfect it by holding in reserve the 18-year-olds until the 
improperly deferred have been rounded up. 

Gentlemen, we can make the first amendment and neither 
delay victory nor disturb the plans of the War Department. 
We simply hold in the hands of Congress 600,000 18-year-old 
boys until we have positive knowledge that they are needed, and 
until we have dug up men from certain suspended activities. 
These boys may become 19 before that step is necessary. There 
are 1,000,000 18-year-olds in the United States. If needed, House 
and Senate can add them to the man power of the Army in 10 
days’ time. [Applanse.] Right now military authorities state 
that an additional army of 2,300,000 men is wanted. Secre- 
tary Baker himself proposes to hold until the last moment the 
youths from the front ranks. Gen. Crowder tells me that 
he thinks if all other estimates run true nearly 300,000 of the 
18-year-olds proposed to be drafted by this bill can be held here 
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for quite a period. But he says that those who do go will be 
likely to go within six months. 

Remember, gentlemen, this is not the universal training plan. 
It is a draft that takes 500,000 from an available million 
18-year-olds and sends fully half of that 500,000 to the trenches 
within six months. Now, then, gentlemen, whether we adopt 
the 18-year minimum or make the low draft age 19 years, we 
simply tie the hands of the War Department if we adopt the 
McKenzie amendment, as I shall show you. Mark that. But 
make the minimum 19, kill the McKenzie amendment, and you 
will not embarrass, hamper, or delay the War Department. 
And you withhold from the front ranks six months from now 
only 800,000 18-year-old boys, for whose places there can cer- 
tainly be found among the 20,000,000 men of this Nation able- 
bodied, willing, mature patriots not now in the Army or subject 
to the last draft or this draft who would rather fight and dle 
than unnecessarily sacrifice those 300,000 boys. [Applause.] 

hating is the McKenzie amendment? ‘This: 


2 who, on the date fixed by the President for ei 


tion n% ET A of — youre oe rare 20 years shall be desi, 


Now, please give attention. On page 45 of the House com- 
mittee hearings, Gen. Crowder tells of the plans now proceeding 
to put this new draft act into — as in 


printing 1 am —— — re aN Any change that is —.— in the 
t eee or any Y other form necessary would 
make embarrassment for us. 

And so forth. 

I submit that while we are anxious to hurry this draft and 
get the men that Gen. Crowder, who will be in charge of the 
draft, wants, we can make the minimum age 19, and not hold 
back the new draft one hour. My proposition simply cuts off 
the lowest classification. In the hearings Chairman DENT asked: 


number; then segregate 
— to one side. poate 


recruitment of class 1. When I get 
— age numbers and proceed with the men from 87 to 45 years 
of age. I would proceed as 3 as possible with the men in the 
upper age limits. However, as g he has made no order except that 
for first cla ing the 19 and year old boys and the men from 82 
to 36 years, inclusive. 

Chairman Dent then asked the question in another form: 

Ba we should 5 the order in which they should be called into 

rvice, that w delay the execution of the law? 


And an. Crowder answered : 


In several places in the Senate ere a you will find it 
stated that it can not be hoped to hold back the 18-year-olds. I 
have not time to mention objections which have hitherto been 
presented to the drafting of 18-year-olds at this stage of the 
man-power strength of a Nation of more than 100,000,000 
people, but I have this idea to present to you. Gen. Crowder 
says, Senate hearings, volume 1, page 8: 


Here is one thought that occurs to me (Crowder): Our ys Sue Kr 
and 19-year-old and 20-year-old boys are ing ore there to figh 
with boys who are 18 and against boys who are 18 and, if re reports 

g 


are to be believed, against boys who are 17, so that’ we are not 
anything that is unprecedented. 

Oh, gentlemen, not unprecedented! Have not we all read, not 
` with scorn but with pity, that 18-year-old prisoners have been 
captured by our troops at the front? I have seen those youth- 
ful German prisoners, some perhaps under 18, and I have felt 
that pity. And neither ourselves nor our allies starve or mis- 
treat our prisoners. Standing beside me is one of the two 18- 
year-old pages employed by the House of Representatives, for 


whom I called. The other is detained. This boy is part of the 
man power of the United States, but I submit he is hardly fit 


for life in the trenches. [Applause.] That fine, manly little 
fellow does not weigh within 50 pounds of the equipment that 


I ask him to shoulder. He wants to go to war. Can anyone 
imagine this patriotic, growing boy in a charge against a gas 
attack? Can you see him blinded for life? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the time of the gentleman from Washington may be ex- 
tended for one minute, as I desire to propound a question with 
reference to the exhibit which the gentleman makes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
that the time of the gentleman from Washington may be ex- 
tended for one minute. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask that his time be extended 
for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent that the time of the gentleman be extended for 
five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. i 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr, Chairman, I thank the 
House, and I shall be glad in time to answer any question that 
may be propounded to me, but let me first make a statement as 
to the boy. This young man, a fine manly growing boy of 18, 
patriotic as anybody, and as anxious to go to the war as anybody, 
would find himself a little bit under weight; but I can fill him 
out in three months from his present 108 pounds to the necessary 
requirement. When they come to strap this paraphernalia, 
weighing at least 150 pounds, on this boy they need not put in the 
razor, because this boy has never yet shaved. A soldier! A 
soldier to defend the flag for us—you and me! [Applause.] I 
hand him that gun, that Enfield rifle. We will make a soldier of 
him. We put this heavy steel helmet en him. Now! Put him 
in the trenches, my friends, against a military nation that has 
long trained its boys of 16—a nation that for 40 years has 
schemed and planned to beat the world. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Ah, when the time comes we 
will put this boy in; we will put in the 16-yenr-olds, and gladly. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman a question. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman yield to the gentleman 
from New York? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. 
ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Just one minute. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Does the gentleman think—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Does the gentleman think the 
American boy of 18 would not be a mateh for the German boy of 
16 who is now in the trenches? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes; but as the distinguished 
gentleman of long experience of this House, whom we all ad- 
mire for his judgment [Mr. Moon], has just stated, that very 
fact that Germany has called out her last reserves is a sign of 
weakness [applause], which we hope is true. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I yield with pleasure. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Does the gentleman from Washington know 
that the page whom he presents as an exhibit has supported a 
widowed mother by his earnings ever since he has been a page; 
that she is practically blind, and that both he and his mother 
insist that he shall go into the war; and that he believes from 
actual experience he ean render unusually good service in the 
motor-transport branch? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I do not doubt it. I am 
very glad the gentleman asks that question. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. And he is ready to enlist if he is not drafted 
for that purpose? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Certainly. 

Mr. LITTLE. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. LITTLE. I want to ask if the gentleman who has just 
spoken is willing to stay at home and send that boy to war? 
[Loud applause.] 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I think I ought to have the 
right to answer the gentleman. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington, The gentleman may answer 
in the gentleman’s own time. [Applause.] Now, gentlemen, 
the question asked by our colleague from New York was per- 
fectly proper and the statement made by him in regard to this 
boy supporting a widowed mother is a splendid statement, and 
it fits the case exactly and it is in line with what I am arguing. 
I contend that by the time we comb out the 540,000 18-year-olds 
and have heard the appeals of those who support aged parents 
or widowed mothers, or those who are doing full men’s work, 
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that there will not be left 540,000. And I contend, too, my 
friends, that this Congress should think twice before it puts 
upon the draft boards, these hard-working boards in each com- 
munity, the decision of sending such a boy as that into the 
8 or heeding his appeal that he must support a poor old 
mother. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask the gentleman 
whether the young man that he has before us is a fair example 
of the American youth of 18 years of age? 

Mr. LITTLE. You bet your life; he is above the average. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Let this boy here stand up. Here is a boy 
15 years of age. Why did not the gentleman take—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Let him volunteer. I said 
in the beginning, my friends, that thousands upon thousands of 
18-year-old boys have volunteered; and onty last night I met a 
boy from Washington Barracks—a 16-year-old boy who had lied 
and said he was 18 years old and who had enlisted—and while 

they are sending soldiers to France right now from Washing- 
ton Barracks, they are holding back that 16-year-old boy. He 
is sore, angry, disappointed. That will happen 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. May I have fiye minutes 
more? 

The OHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington asks 
unanimous consent to speak for five minutes. Is there objection? 
{After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Nr. JOHNSON of Washington. <A few statements about senti- 
ment have crept into this debate. We all love and admire our 
patriotic Chaplain, Dr. Henry Couden, the blind Chaplain of 
the House, who stands here each day and offers prayer. You 
know his history; how at the age of 20 years he was shot and 
lost his sight while fighting in the desperate War between the 
States. Blinded in battle. at 20 years, for more than 50 years 
he has made his way as the result of that war. Put this boy 
in the trenches of France, send him against not the bullets of 
civilized warfare as in the former desperate War between the 
States, but against poisoned gas! See him, as I have seen 
thousands over there, blinded for life! Gentlemen, do you not 
think we had better comb out the sons of the Henry Fords and 
others and examine the deferred classes before we draft the 
18-year-olds? [Applause.] 

Mr. LITTLE. You have got it. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Washington. Gentlemen, I thank you for 
your attention, and I am very much obliged to you. [Applause] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. 
Tiison] is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may be pewnitted to proceed for 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Connecticut? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, I am glad to agree with my 
friend from Washington [Mr. Jounson] in one thing, at least, 
and that is in opposition to the McKenzie amendment, I agree 
with him for the reason expressed substantially by him that it 
would seriously impede our progress in making the fastest and 
best preparation for putting a speedy conclusion to the war. 
And I am standing by the officials of the War Department in 
this matter simply because I believe that they are right and 
advocating the best policy. I would get away as quickly and 
as far as possible from the idea that simply because the War 
Department proposes anything we must follow it without con- 
sideration. None of us should stand for that. This is a matter 
for legislative action. It is our proper function as Representa- 
tives to pass upon it, 

I believe the bill as presented by the War Department, with- 
out this amendment, presents the best way to mobilize our re- 
sources in man power. Most of the argument on this amend- 
ment has been against the use of young men under 21 for mill- 
tary service. This amendment does not prevent that at all. 
It is not claimed by its author or any of its advocates that this 
nmendment will save the young men even down to 18 from early 
service. It seeks only to fix the order of their going. All this 
talk about “ children” 18 years old is arrant nonsense. We all 
know that, from our common, everyday experience. As a rule, 
boys when they reach the age of 18 are not children, and they 
do not act like children. Such a statement is an aspersion upon 
two or three hundred thousand young men of 20 years and 
under who are already in the service, and on their behalf I 
resent it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. TILSON. I will yield for a single question. 

Mr. BLANTON. If they are not children at 18 years old, 
why is it the law of the land says they are children until they 
get to be 217 
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Mr. TILSON, In the first place, the law does not say that, 
Mr. BLANTON. The law says they can not make a contract, 


Mr. TILSON. That is right. However, I do not intend to 
allow myself to be diverted from the line of my remarks by a 
number of questions at this time. : 

Mr. MEEKER. Will the gentleman yield? Will you name a 
Single industry in which 18-year-old boys rank with men of 30? 

Mr, TILSON, I do not know what the gentleman means by 
“industry.” 

Mr. MEEKER. All activities like war activities. Name one. 

Mr. TILSON. Regardless of what rank they occupy in in- 
dustry or anything else, we know from experience in our own 
country that they do make fine soldiers. They tested that out 
in the Civil War, on both sides of the Mason and Dixon line, 
and no one can dispute the fact that they did make good sol- 
diers, They have always made the best of soldiers, and no one 
in this presence dare deny it. 

The gentleman from Washington [Mr. Jomnson] has just ex- 
hibited here an undersized boy of 18 and puts on him an over- 
size uniform, By so doing he attempts to make ridiculous the 
idea of using in the military service a young man of 18 years 
of age. It is admitted by my friend from Washington that the 
page boy he has exhibited is undersize, underweight, and of 
course he would not be accepted for service. I wish to show 
you just exactly what an ordinary man of 18 looks like, who has 
been accepted and is now in the service, In the Speaker's sec- 
tion in the gallery there are four marines 18 years old. I might 
add by way of parenthesis that a very considerable proportiou 
of the marines now in the service are under 21 years of age, 
I will ask the young men of 18 years of age in the Speaker's 
section of the gallery to stand up. 

Thereupon the marines referred to arose and were greeted 
with loud applause, : 

Mr, LANGLEY, Will the gentleman state how long they have 
been in the service? 

Mr. TILSON. I do not happen to have their service record. 
Men like these are the ones from whom we heard such good 
reports on the Marne salient some weeks ago, the young men 
who drove back some of the best troops of Germany, whether 
they were men or boys. 

I say it is all nonsense to talk about “ children” of that age. 
They are young men. They are at the time of life when they 
can help fight for their country; they are eager to fight for 
their country, and pray who has a greater stake or interest in 
it to fight for? 

The time has come when we should amass our strength ready 
to strike the enemy a tremendous and Irresistible blow. The 
Germans are now moving in the right direction, and we should 
keep them moving in that direction. We can not do it if we tie 
the hands of the military authorities and say that they can not 
take a certain part of the man power until they take the rest 
of it; that they can not take these young men of 18 to 20 until 
they take all the older men up to 45, We can not afford to do 
that, gentlemen, War is serious business. It is a crime that 
any of our men must go to war, but the guilt for that crime lies 
not at the door of our country. 

Now, what does this amendment say? I wish to call your 
attention to a fact which was admitted by the chairman of the 
committee in his opening remarks when his attention was called 
to it by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Anprrson]. In 
ease this amendment is adopted all registrants, everybody, from 
20 to 45, married, with dependents, employed in industries. 
essential or not, all registrants, must be taken before any of 
those below 20 can be taken. 


Mr. GORDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. The language speaks for itself. 

Mr. GORDON, I would like to ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. TILSON. I will yield to one question from my friend. 

Mr. GORDON. Do you seriously contend here that this 


repeals the exemption provisions of the draft law which we 
amended so as to authorize the President to exempt anybody 
who had dependents? 
Mr. TILSON. Let me read to the gentleman what it says: 
All registrants— 
There is no exception, It says: 
All registrants of the age of 20 years and above on the day fixed . 
by the President for registration shall be called 
Mr. GORDON. Called and exempted or put in the service. 
Mr. TILSON (reading) : 
shall be called prior to those in the classes hereby created. 
So we must call all registrants above 20 and up to 45 before 
we can take any of the lower classes. That is what it says. 
Mr, FIELDS. Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. TILSON. I yield to my friend from Kentucky. 

Mr. FIELDS. On page 2, lines 20 and 21, it says that it 
refers to class 1. It makes it perfectly clear. 

Mr. TILSON. Yes; but the last paragraph is clear the 
other way. The first paragraph seems to indicate what the 
gentleman says, but the last paragraph, which speaks last, 
says that all registrants must be called before any of the 
younger men may be taken. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Will the gentleman yield for a statement? 

Mr. TILSON. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I simply wish to state to my colleague 
that it was not my purpose in the amendment to carry out 
any such policy as he bas enunciated, and it is my purpose 
when this debate ends to ask unanimous consent to modify 
my amendment by inserting the words “class one” in the 
last line of the amendment, so that there will be no doubt 
about it. 

Mr. TILSON. I was speaking to the amendment as it 
stands. That is what it now says and that is what it means, 
I do not believe the House will stand for any such proposi- 
tion as that. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman may proceed for two minutes more. I want to ask a 
question in order to get some information. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that the gentleman from Connecticut may proceed for 
two minutes more in order that he may ask him a question. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. GOOD. The question I am asking is purely for informa- 
tion and not to bother the gentleman or trouble him in any way. 
Now, about two months ago the Secretary said this: 

The present provision for drafting men between the ages of 21 and 
31 satisfies military requirements, and there is no need whatever to look 
beyond those ages now or in the near future. 

The Secretary of War, in closest touch with all the offices 
in the Military Establishment, in the War Department, said 
that there was no need now nor in the near future to enlarge and 
take in younger men. Now, what has happened since that time 
that would make suth a change as to require our taking men not 
only 20 years but men of 19 and men even of 18? It bothers 
me a little bit. 

Mr. TILSON. Well, in the first place, the Secretary has a 
perfect right to change his mind and change his opinion for 
good reason, and undoubtedly he has done so on that question. 
A number of things have occurred since that time. The great 
drive by the enemy toward the Marne and across it has taken 
place. The great counterdrive of Foch has taken place and is 
still taking place satisfactorily. An allied conference at Paris 
has taken place, and a number of other things have taken place, 
sufficient to cause a man to change his mind. 

Mr. GOOD. But the Secretary of War had just returned from 
the battle front when he made that statement. He knew that 
the drive was in progress. He knew, or ought to have known, 
all these things; and I am at a loss, as a civilian, to understand 
how men can change their minds on so important a thing without 
giving their reasons for it. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut has again expired. The gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. Pov] is recognized. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Chairman, with respect to one proposition 
there is no division in this Chamber—this House will do what- 
ever is necessary to win this war. There is every inclination 
on my part to support the War Department and the Navy 
Department in whatever they deem to be best, and I am ready to 
make whateyer sacrifice is necessary in order to crush the 
German monster, and I believe that statement finds an echo 
in the heart of every man in this Chamber. But I can not bring 
my mind to the conclusion that it is necessary to take the 18- 
year-old boys at this time. [Applause.] 

Congress will be here. The probabilities are that we will be 
here for some time to come, and then some time after that; and 
if it shall be deemed necessary later on to take the 18-year-old 
boys, we will put them in the ranks of the Army, because we 
are all ready, I believe, to support the constituted authorities 
to the limit in winning this war. But I can not believe that 
out of 100,000,000 population it is necessary right now to take 
the 18-year-old boys and put them in the ranks of the Army, 
and until greater necessity has been shown than has appeared 
up to this time, until the President shall proclaim such neces- 
sity, speaking for myself, I can not support that proposition. 

Mr. Chairman, it is with exceeding regret that I find myself 
out of harmony with the War Department in this respect. I 
am one of those who take pride in admitting that I am glad to 
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support the constituted authorities in whatever they deem best. 
and it is, as I have said, with very great regret that I find 
myself unable to agree with the recommendation of the War 
Department with respect to the taking of the 18-year-old boys. 

This proposition comes with great suddenness, A few weeks 
ago, less than six weeks ago, the statement was published that 
any new draft would probably not go below 21; probably, indeed, 
not below 20; certainly there was not even a suggestion that boys 
of 18 would be asked for, Now suddenly we are confronted with 
the proposal to take the 18-year-old boys and send them across 
the water after a brief training, possibly after a few months, 
to take their places with older men on the firing line. Since 
this proposition was submitted I have made it a point to investi- 
gate for myself the military fitness of the 18-year-old boy, and, 
while it does not concern me personally, for my home already is 
empty and silent, I can not bring myself to the conclusion that it 
is right at this time to make this sacrifice, and with genuine 
regret I can not now follow to the limit the recommendation of 
the War Department. [Applause.] 

The question is, Shall we send minors to the front while 
thousands of mature men who could go are exempted and allowed 
to remain at home? If there is a father in this Chamber with a 
boy in Franee who would not gladly take that boy’s place if he 
could he is not worthy to be a Member of this House. 

We in framing the new draft law must choose between the 
minor, the 18-year-old boy, and the shirker and slacker. To me 
my duty is plain. Until the President, the Commander in Chief 
of the Army and Navy, shall proclaim that the hour has come 
for the 18-year-old boys to go, for my part I ean not by my 
vote make those boys go. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, men do not long linger on life’s stage of action. 
It is given to those in this Chamber to take part in making 
laws for this Nation in the most tragic days in the history of 
the world. How cheap any suggestion of politics or personal inter- 
est becomes beside the great things we are called upon to do! 

I hope and pray that one word only shall guide my action 
now—duty. Nothing else counts. What is our duty? As God 
gives me light to see, I shall do what seems to be right, and I wish 
to put this upon record. Those who conspired to bring on this 
war and drench the world in blood should be exterminated just 
as every mad dog is shot at the first opportunity. The world 
knows who the conspirators are. But in bringing these conspir- 
ing robbers and murderers to justice let us send forth our mature 
manhood before calling for the 18-year-old boys. France, glori- 
ous France, invaded and drenched in blood, has not yet ordered 
her 18-year-old boys to the firing line. Here in America in every 
community there are grown men who ought to go before the boys 
are sent. This is not sentiment; this is not the response to some 
frantic mother’s appeal, and you all know it is not. It is the 
plain, unvarnished truth. Look around your own home. I ven- 
ture the assertion that every Member here can think of some 
55 man who could go, who ought to go, before the strippling 

ys. 

Some weeks ago I saw a regiment marching from Fort Myer 
with packs on each soldier’s back on the way to take a train 
for a point of embarkation for Europe. I watched those men 
as they marched by. Not one was marching erect, no doubt in 
compliance with orders. But everyone was marching with head 
bowed down as a man does when carrying a heavy burden. The 
day was warm and the sweat was running down the cheeks of 
everyone of those brave men. Of course there are boys of 19 
and even 18 who are stronger than most of the men I saw in 
that regiment, but the average youth is not. 

For these and other reasons, Mr. Chairman, I hesitate to give 
my vote in support of that part of the pending measure which 
provides for drafting the boys of 18. If we exempt these lads 
now we can call for them next month if it shall be deemed nec- 
essary by the President and the War Department. 

This much we do know, the President is just as anxious to 
keep the boys at home as we are. He is just as tenderly solicit- - 
ous of the welfare of every American boy as any father in the 
Nation. I know he will not call for these boys unless he feels 
it to be his solemn duty. i 

Mr. Chairman, from the McLemore resolution to the bill now 
being considered without a break I have supported the Presidaot 
in prosecuting the war. After this bill has been considered in 
the Committee of the Whole I shall give it my whole-hearted 
support also. I feel that we who prefer not to draft the 18- 
year-old boys at this time are right in the position we have 
taken, but if we fail in our efforts to write our convictions in 
the bill for one I shall give it my hearty support. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from North 
Carolina has expired. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. FAIR- 
FIELD] is recognized for five minutes. 


Mr. FAIRFIELD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, there are considerations that would favor the drafting 
of the 18-year-old boys. There are other considerations against 
it. Earnestly and honestly I think the Members are studying 
to know what the specific duty of a Member of Congress is at 
this time. 

It seemed strange to me when I read that out of 10,000,000 
men between the ages of 31 and 45 there could be secured but 
600,000 men. There are unmarried men between those ages 
approximately two and one-half millions, and between the ages 
of 40 and 81 there are 2,000,000 unmarried men in this country. 
And then I remember that the deferred class has not been gone 
into between the ages of 21 and 31. 

Sentiment, it is true, on questions of this kind should not 
dominate; but it would seem to me that both reason and senti- 
ment are against going down to the 18-year limit. This does not 
affect me or mine personally. My own boys are beyond the 21- 
year age. Yet I remember that of the four boys who grew up 
in my own home, while one of them was short of stature the 
others, even at 15 or 18 years of age, were tall and apparently 
rugged and strong; but I do not forget that they lacked the 
judgment, the care, that ought to characterize men when they 
are put upon the arduous duties such as the soldier has to 
perform. So that it would seem wise to remember that if this 
contest shall be long-drawn-out the boys in the technical schools, 
in the medical schools, in the dental schools, and in the various 
colleges would be serving their country best in making that 
adequate preparation for taking the places of the professional 
men that we shall need, If it be but an exigency and the time 
be short, it would seem wise that we should not thrust into the 
life of a boy the need of disrupting his education. So that there 
is certainly some reason against reducing the draft age to the 
18-year limit. 

Strange, is it not, that with a people of 100,000,000 we are 
driven in less than a year and a half to take this step? It is 
under necessity, men say. If I could think that it is necessity, 
I would not say a word; I would vote willingly and anxiously 
and gladly to go down even to the boy of 16. 

But, men, after an analysis of the figures, do you believe that 
we have reached any such emergency that we are justified in 
reaching down to the 18-year-old boy? I know they say it would 
be difficult to mobilize and classify those from 31 to 45. Who is 
to blame that under an emergency, suddenly, with a few hours 
of discussion, we are to thrust the boys into the trenches and 
let the men go, just because it will interfere a little with a 
rapid enrollment in the cantonments? I can not believe it is so 
serious as to justify the taking of boys rather than the taking 
of men of older age. 

I am not unaware that sentiments of humanity enter into 
all of our hearts. And yet I have tried in a simple way to make 
such analysis as I deemed.would justify opposing the taking of 
the 18-year-old boy. I doubt very seriously whether it is either 
wise or necessary to drop below 21 at this time. However, that 
is a matter of Judgment. 

Then I remember, too, that in the Senate bill in the beginning 
the effort was to reach down and take the boys. And while it 
is said that these boys will be in a deferred classification, or 
rather will be called later, you know and I know that it is the 
intention of the War Department to take 1,200,000 of them 
quickly, for they do not expect to get more than 600,000 from 
the other class. [Applause.] 

Mr. CRAGO. Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that I took 
no time in general debate I should like to proceed for 10 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent that he may proceed for 10 minutes. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAGO. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, I 
‘take it there is not a Member of this body, or any other mature 
American citizen, who would not gladly give up his own life 
rather than take from the homes of this land the fathers, the 
brothers, and the sons of whatever age or condition in life. I 
hardly think it is fair to base this proposition to-day entirely 
on the sentimental picture that can be painted of the taking 
from any home of any man, whether the youth of 18 or the 
mature man of 40. Such picture may appeal to our feeling, but 
should not determine our vote on this question. This is a ques- 
tion of expediency and policy. 

When the President of the United States, the Secretary of 
War, and the Chief of Staff made up their uinds that the only 
way to fight this war was by enacting the conscription act, 
many of us followed them implicitly, knowing that they had not 
made up their minds to any such drastic legislation as that 
without thoroughly canvassing every phase of the question. 
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Personally I believe we made a mistake then in not putting into 
training under the terms of that original act the boys of 18, 19, 
20, and 21. But in deference to a sentiment in this country 
which was not used to that kind of legislation we were all of 
us glad to change our position on the draft age and submit to u 
compromise at that time. When the President of these United 
States, through his advisors, came before our committee, I 
know the President has not changed his mind, that the Secre- 
tary of War has not changed his mind, and that Gen. March has 
not changed his mind as to the necessity without some over- 
whelming reason which has urged them to this conclusion. And 
in answer to the question of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Goop], do we not all realize that these men in the last 60 
days have a picture of what has happened in France, where 
our boys met the shock of battle of the trained legions of Ger- 
many, and where in the open they find that by the greatest 
stress and the greatest loss and the greatest bravery they have 
been able to hold and push back that German line, and that 
now is the time to strike, while the iron is hot, and that their 
great argument for using the unlimited resources of the man 
power of this country is not the fact that perhaps in a year or 
two years we might be able to comb these deferred classifica- 
tions and get a sufficient number of men, but that if they are to 
be of the utmost utility in this crisis the men whom they send 
should be those whom they can get the most quickly from the 
body of our citizenship, in order that we mey take advantage of 
this drive which has been made, which has demonstrate: to our 
people that our men can stand up against these trained legions, 
has demonstrated to the German people that they are not in- 
vincible, and has to that extent destroyed the morale of their 
army. Do you not know that the President and the Secretary 
of War know that some of our regiments hase suffered greater 
casualties in this drive than any regiment or orgunization ever 
suffered in the same length of time during any war in nich 
we have been engaged? 

I did not want to take the youth of our land for any other 
purpose than training, and still hope we may be able to give 
the younger men at least a full year of training in this country; 
but these men know the conditions, and they have said to us, 
“We can do it more quickly this way than in any other way,” 
and we have hedged this legislation about by such necessary 
provisions as, I think, make it fair and just to all our citizen- 
ship. . 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAGO. I yield to the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. I dislike very much to interrupt the gentle- 
man’s argument, but he says these men know and we know that 
certain great casualties have happened to certain regiments 
which never happened in any other similar.contest. I do not 
know it, and up until this moment I am yet to be informed that 
any calamity has happened to any American regiment in that 
drive. If it has happened I will go the whole distance, but we 
have not been advised of it. 

Mr. CRAGO. Let me answer the gentleman’s question. If 
you lived in my home town, where they received the intelligence 
Tuesday morning, a week ago, family after family, until 13 of 
our families in that community and in that small town of 5,000, 
from which a company of the National Guard had gone our, 
had received death notices, and others had received notices of 
wounded loved ones, you would realize what such news means 
to our people. I have kept in close touch with all of our Penn- 
sylvania regiments. I do not want to be too explicit. I know 
what the casualties are, because my heart has been following 
them all the time. I know something of what has been going 
on over there, and so do the men who have been studying the 
strategy of this movement, who know what it has cost. and 1 
am urging this only because I think we can trust the Secretary 
of War and the President not to ask for any legislation which 
would needlessly tear from the homes of our land any of the 
youth who are not needed and who are not most needed at this 
time. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Ido not doubt that what the gentleman has 
pictured has happened in my own neighborhood. 

Mr. CRAGO, Unfortunately it has. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. But the gentleman implied that whole regi- 
ments had been practically wiped out. Now, if that is so, we 
want to know it. If there has been any calamity, the American 
people ought to be told about it. I do not know yet how I am 
going to vote on this proposition. I am following every speech. 

Mr. CRAGO. I shall want more time. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. The gentleman yielded. 

Mr. CRAGO. I do not care to yield all my short time. I 
will say to the gentleman from Massachusetts, however, that 
I do not want to leave him under the impression that regi- 
ments have been entirely wiped out, 
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Mr. (GALLIVAN. That is what I want to know. 
Mr. CRAGO. But I merely said there had been greater 


casualties in the same length of time than in any other war. 


in which we had been engaged. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. I want it made clear that there have not 
been whole regiments wiped out. If the gentleman knows it, 
or if the War Department knows it, Congress ought to know it. 

Mr. CRAGO. The records of the War Department will give 
the correct information to the gentleman, 

Mr. MEEKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAGO. I will. 

Mr. MEEKER. Can the gentleman explain why when the 
men in class 2 have long expected to be called they are not 
called? 

Mr. CRAGO. I hardly think that is the case, but I will agree 
to any legislation that can be enacted that will comb every 
classification, and deferred classifications especially, and put 
into the ranks men who really belong there. I do not care 
how drastic it may be. I have no sympathy, only pity, for a 
man within the draft age who is using any disguise whatever to 
evade service, because he will have visited on him in future 
years the consciousness that he did not do his duty and the 
condemnation of his fellow citizens, which will be infinitely 
worse than any hardships resulting from service he can render 
the country at this time. [Applause.] 

Mr. REAVIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAGO. Yes. 

Mr. REAVIS. The gentleman speaks about the loss of the 
Pennsylvania regiment. Does not the gentleman know that 
the German losses have been so much greater than the Amer- 
ican that the Americans remain proportionately stronger than 
the Germans? 

Mr. CRAGO, Yes; but we are having a wastage of troops 
which must be filled up. I grant you that a larger army could 
be formed in time from the deferred classifications, but not in 
time to suit the purposes of the department and meet the 
present demand. I think that is one reason why they did not 
want any restrictions put on the right to use the man power 
of this country, in order that they might the more quickly 
secure and place in training the necessary number of troops. 
The brightest ray of hope I had in all the testimony before the 
committee was when Gen. March, the man who knows thor- 
oughly the real situation, said, “Give us the force from which 
to draw and we will form an army that will go through the 
German lines at will and end this war in 1919.“ I think that 
ought to impress us and make us conclude that it is far better 
to do something we may not want to do now, in the hope that 
we may not extend the war over a long period and eventually 
have to draw more citizens to the colors. 

Mr. DEWALT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAGO. Yes. $ 

Mr. DEWALT. I wish to ask the gentleman, as a member of 
the Military Committee, a question, I find on page 4 of the 
report, in study No. 1, that the total number of males between 
the ages of 32 and 40 are 6,960,532. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. WILSON of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman may have five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEWALT. I find by the same study that there are de- 
ferred as married men 5,311,952. Now, I turn to page 7 of the 
same report and I find that between the ages of 82 and 45 there 
are a total number of males of 10,020,973, and I find that in the 
deferred class in that same study there are placed 7,734,482. I 
ask the gentleman purely for information and not as a matter 
of argument, because I am seeking light and want to vote intel- 
ligently—I ask the gentleman, as a member of the Military 
Committee, where lies this fault in this large number of de- 
ferred classes cf married men; and, further, if the number of 
deferred married men is not the fault of the local boards by 
discrimination in favor of some people as against others, and 
therefore they have not combed out the men who really should 
be in the draft? Then, further, if that be true, would it not be 
so that the 18 and 19 year old boys would not be needed? 

Mr. CRAGO. I have not made myself plain if I have not an- 
swered that question. The fault is partly i e local boards, 
because this law, like all other laws, is adm 
agency. I think I have heard about as many complaints re- 
garding men who have been taken who should not have been 
taken as I have of men who have been deferred who should not 
have been deferred. There has been a difference in the action 
of the local boards. The regulations have been changed and 
the boards have taken newspaper reports for the attitude of 
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the administration as far as putting married men in the de- 
ferred class is concerned. 

The law never contemplated that a man should be placed in 
a deferred class simply because he was married. It should 
have been marriage coupled with dependency. We admit that 
the combing should be done in time, and that it might produce 
a great many men; but it is said, and I believe justly, that you 
can not back track on all the work which has been done and put 
the men in training as quickly as you can take the whole body 
of men coyered by this bill and from them form this vast army 
which will end this war. I will join anyone in providing a 
way for combing these deferred classes and putting every man 
in training who belongs there. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAGO. Yes. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Is it not a fact that the exemption 
figures are not made by the local boards but made up in the War 
Department, and does not that show that out of 10,000,000 men 
above the age of 32 they can get only 400,000 men? 

In the gentleman’s opinion, are not those figures made for the 
puron of showing that they must take these boys from 18 
to 19? 

Mr. CRAGO. That is partly true; but the gentleman will 
remember this fact, that as the age increases the percentage 
of exemptions would necessarily be greater than it was at the 
lower ages, because of the industries and because of the de- 
pendents, and because of the fact that these men were so thor- 
oughly articulated in the industries of the country. 

Let me touch just briefly on another phase of the question 
and I am through; and I think, at the risk of being considered 
personal, I ought to give this little bit of testimony upon the 
matter of the service of the boys below age in the armies of the 
United States. In 1898, in my home town, it was my province 
to practically select the boys who formed a company which 
went for a year and a half of service to the Philippines; and 
they saw service there under more unsanitary conditions than 
ean ever befall our boys in this present conflict. It was a little 
war, as wars go, but a year and a half of service combating 
disease in the Tropics is not anything to be passed by in a 
study of endurance and fitness of men for soldiers. I asked all 
of the married men in my company to remain at home; some, 
however, insisted on going. I asked practically all of the men 
over 25 years of age to remain at home. I had in that company 
a majority of boys who were not yet of age, and most of them 
not over 19 years old. I took, at the request of one of the 
most prominent citizens of our town, his boy, who was only 16 
years of age. I had one boy 15 and others 17 and 18. I watched 
those boys. They came back, and are to-day honored citizens of 
the communities in which they live. They stood up under their 
work; they carried heavier loads than are given as equipment 
to the. soldiers of to-day, because then they carried at times 
more than 100 rounds of the old Springfield ammunition as 
against the comparatively light ammunition of to-day. I 
watched those men, and I was convinced that the boys 17, 18, 
19, and 20 make better soldiers when properly drilled, dis- 
ciplined, and equipped than the men who are older, who could 
not inure themselves to discipline and to new surroundings, 
and to do away with the comforts of home. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has again expired. 

Mr. DEWALT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman be permitted to proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAGO. I have taken up this phase of the question 
just from a personal point of view and observation, and I do 
not think it is any hardship on these boys and young men; and 
there is another phase of it that we have not looked at yet, and 
that is the fact that while there are boys 18 and 19 who should 
not be taken into the service—and I grant that—they will not 
be taken; but the great majority of American boys at that age, 
while it may interfere somewhat with their education unless 
the educational idea is carried along with it, are anxious and 
willing to take a part in this great world war, and they can 
scarcely wait to get a chance to get into the proper arm of the 
service. They have not been allowed to any great extent in the 
past to enlist, and they say that the greatest opportunity of their 
lives is passing them by. Ah, but, you say, you are taking 
them away from the moral environment of the home, and I say 
to you in return that the moral environments of the average 
cantonment and of the cantonments and camps and of the 
trenches in France are far higher than in a city or a large town 
in these United States of ours. [Applause.] You say to me 
that they can not stand the physical strain; and I say in that 
connection that you should remember the testimony of Secretary 
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Baker, that he saw these boys in Europe, and that he never 
saw one of them, either at play or at war in the trenches or 
wherever he saw him, but that he was proud to claim him as 
an American soldier, Many of those boys over there are only 19 
years old who to-day have met this shock of battle. They were 
18 when they went away from their homes, and they were 
drafted into the service of the United States out ef the National 
Guard, where they had volunteered and enlisted at 18 and often 
under. You say to me that these boys 18, 19, and 20 can not 
stand the physical strain, and I say to you that the great, 
strenuous football games of the country which we have wit- 
nessed in the past fer years have been fought to a finish not by 
men of 23 and 24 and 25, but by boys 18 and 19 and 20 [ap- 
Pause]; and the men who are doing much of the heavy work in 
the mines and in the mills of the country are the boys who are 
put out at 16 to earn their own living for themselves and for 
their families, and they are often much better off in the Army 
of the country, physically, mentally, and morally, than they can 
possibly be in this heavy work of theirs in the mines and in 
the factories. You are thinking too much of the boy who is 
mollycoddled at home. You are not thinking of the real red- 
blooded American youth of 18 who has been out for years mak- 
ing a living for himself and his family. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, CRAGO. Yes. 

Mr; BLANTON. The gentleman stated that he preferred that 
the 18 and 19 year old boys should have been put in at first? 

Mr. ORAGO. In training; yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to ask the gentleman if he would 
prefer that the casualties which have already occurred in his 
little home town should have been with boys 18 and 19 years of 
age rather than among older men? 

Mr. CRAGO. No. The casualties were all mixed, and some 
of the boys were only 19. I would not want that, and I know 
the gentleman would not want that, and that only brings up 
another phase of it. Do not let us draw the line too close; do 
not segregate the boys of 18, 19, and 20 to a class of their own, 
because I would rather have the boys 18 and 19 and 20 and 
21 and on up to 80 mixed in one organization than to have the 
organization composed entirely, I will say frankly, of boys 17 
or 18 years of age. [Applause.] 

Now, I think in view of this none of us can afford to put any 
restrictions upon what is asked for at this time by the men in 
whom we have confidence, the men to whom the country is look- 
ing to win this war for us. [Applause.] 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Craco] cites the football players of the country 
under 21 years of age as illustrative of the physical fitness of our 
boys for military duty. If it were proper for us to pass class 
legislation so as to send to the front all of our boys from 18 to 21 
who are physically fit for playing that game, I believe J would 
be willing to support such a proposition. But we are not talk- 
ing about athletes now. We are talking about the average 
American boy who at that tender age is not, as a rule, suf- 
ficiently developed, either mentally or physically, to go up 
against the trained, mature, and barbarous Hun. 

Mr. Chairman, I am sure that it is not necessary for me to 
say that I want everything done that can be done to win this 
war as speedily and as gloriously as possible. I do not believe 
that there is a single Member of this great body of patriotic 
Americans who has any other thought or any other feeling. If 
there is he ought to be expelled from this Chamber and sent 
home in everlasting disgrace. [Applause.] I am willing that 
my record on these war questions in this Congress shall speak 
for itself. I do not desire to apologize for a single vote I have 
cast or a single sentence I have spoken in debate. I was 
actuated in it all by my best judgment with the best light I had 
at the time, and under like circumstances I would do and say 
the same things again. I am for the McKenzie amendment, be- 
cause it is a step in the direction of what I think should be 
done and the best that seems possible to accomplish under ex- 
isting conditions, but I shall also vote for the amendment which 
is to be offered fixing the minimum age limit at 21 and then at 
20 and then at 19. 

I believe in military preparedness, and I think we have 
nearly all been very remiss in our duty in that regard. If the 
proposition were to take these boys from 18 up to 20 and give 
them a certain amount of military training—say so many days a 
month—without interfering with the completion of their edu- 
ention or their present vocations in life, so that if the war is 
prolonged until they reach the proper military age they would 
be ready and fit to go to the colors when needed, I should 
heartily favor that. 

These boys are to be the fathers, the business and profes- 
sional men, of the next generation and must take our places in 


the halls of legislation and assume the responsibilities of all of 
the great functions of our Government, The character-forming 
period of the life of the average boy is from 18 to 21 years. 
During that period he needs parental care and guidance and 
the ennobling influence of home life. As has been truthfully 
said, this is really his birthright and should not be denied 
him except as a last resort. To take these boys now and give 
them hurried training and send them overseas would seriously 
interfere with their school life, which is so vitally important 
to them as well as to the future of our country. We do not 
permit these boys to participate in the affairs of our Govern- 
ment by voting, which is, of course, based upon the theory that 
they have not reached that state of mental maturity which 
renders them capable of casting an intelligent vote. Should we 
ask them to fight before the older men when we deny them the 
privilege of voting? Mr. Chairman, this is a man’s war and it 
should be fought out first by men and then supplemented by 
boys if necessary, and even by women if the men and boys can 
not win it, for they, too, have shown that they can fight and die 
for liberty just as men do. I was much impressed awhile ago 
by the remarks of the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
Jonxsox] in connection with which he presented to the House 
the youth who has just passed his eighteenth birthday. I do 
not believe that there is a single Member of this body, with 
the possible exception of Uncle Jon Cannon, who could not out- 
point that boy in any physical contest in which he might en- 
gage with him, and I am not so sure but that even Uncle Joe 
might come out of it the master. [Applause and laughter.] 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANGLEY. Oh, no; the gentleman knows that I can not 
yield in the short time I have—well, yes; I will yield to the 
gentleman. What is it he wishes to ask me? 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Does the gentleman think that the 
Sareen of War or any local board would send that boy to 

ttle? 

Mr. LANGLEY. Well, I am not so sure about that. I think 
I have seen some no better equipped than this boy appears to be 
who have been passed and put in class 1, and who are now 
already on the other side of the water fighting. Let me sny to 
the gentleman that during the past year I have seen at differ- 
ent points of embarkation for the camps young men who, al- 
though 21 years of nge, were mere striplings of boys in appear- 
ance. I have seen the tears trickling down their cheeks, and T 
knew it was because of their immaturity—— 

Mr. CALDWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANGLEY. Yes. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Do I understand the gentleman to say that 
he saw boys crying because they had to go away? 

Mr. LANGLEY. No; not from any lack of patriotism or lack 
of desire to serve their country. They responded nobly and 
cheerfully to the country’s call, and their fathers and mothers 
bowed in patriotic submission. The point I was seeking to 
make when the distinguished gentleman from New York inter- 
rupted me was that these young men, although 21 years of age, 
had had practically no contact with the world, many of thein 
having never been away from their own immediate sections of 
the State, and yet the Government was preparing to send them 
across the water, thousands of miles away from home, to grap- 
ple with a trained and experienced foe and to encounter dan- 
gers and horrors contrived by expert and scientific brutes in 
human form, of the terrors of which they had only a faint 
conception. It has never been my high privilege to witness a 
more sublime exhibition of love of country and self-sacrifice than 
I witnessed on these occasions; and it planted in my heart a 
firm resolve that if there was ever a renewal of the attempt 
that was made last year to send still younger boys before the 
older ones were sent I would fight it at the risk of retirement 
to political obscurity. And I am carrying out that resolve to- 
day. Let me not be misunderstood. We will win this war. 
We must win it. Our duty to our families, to our country, to 
our God, and to ourselves demands it. We want no compromise, 
either, no inconclusive peace or peace without complete victory. 
Germany and her allies have done too much damage to humanity, 
to civilization, to get off so lightly. Our sacrifices have been too 
great to stop now. We must whip them until they say: We 
have had enough. What are your terms?” And I want to see 
those terms dictated by America and the allies and in Berlin, 
and I hope they will include the dismemberment of the German 
Empire and its merciless and sacrilegious ally, the dual mon- 
archy, and the annihilation of the unspeakable Kaiser and his 
bloodthirsty war lords, so that the Hohenzollerns and Haps- 
burgs will be only a revolting memory. And I hope, too. Mr. 
Chairman, that Kentucky will have the proud privilege of 
aiding in the enforcement of that edict. [Applause.] If, as a 
last resort, it becomes necessary to send every man, old or 
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young, fat or lean, who can carry a gun, or wield a bayonet, or 
pull a trigger, or throw a hand grenade, or drive a tank, or 
steer a flying machine, or build a road or bridge, or do any- 
thing else to crush the enemies of civilization and republican 
governnient it will be done, and no American citizen will say 
amen to it with more patriotic fervor than I will. As gentlemen 
will remember, I spoke and voted against the draft law of last 
year. It may be contended that I was wrong, but E thought I 
was right and that we ought to first give the volunteer system 
a trial. Those of us who took that view of it were eutvoted, 
nnd since that time I have, both by voice and vote, done what 
J could to aid the legally constituted authorities of our Govern- 
ment in enforeing and carrying out the spirit and purpose of 
that law. I want to see It carried out justly, fairly, and mer- 
eifully by administering It with absolute impartiality, sending 
lirst to the front those whose going will cause the least sorrow 
and suffering. If any local beard or any other official has de- 
parted one iota from this manifest purpose of the law, no 
punishment could be too severe for such a crime. 

Mr. Chairman, I had an experience in my State a few days 
ago that I shall never forget. I visited, at their request, an 
old man and his wife in thelr mountain home. They told me 
that they had three boys, one 22, one 25, and one 27, all in the 
service, and that they had two more boys left, one of 20 and 
the other nearly 18. They told me that in the same neighbor- 
hood there was a man, a great big double-ſisted fellow, who 
cowl easily whip two Germans in single-handed combat, who 
was above the draft age and single. The father said to me 
while the mother sobbed: Can not you Congressmen fix it 
some way or other so that that man can go first and let our 
two baby boys stay with us a little while longer?” ‘That 
appeal touched my heart, as it would have touched yours. It 
does seem to me, gentlemen of the committee, that there ought 
to be, and can be, some method devised whereby we can, with- 
out detriment to our country’s cause in this war, send first our 
older and maturer men with less home obligations and duties. 
I think the heartstrings of the patriotic mothers of our land 
have been tern enough for the present. Let us who are able to 
do so share more of their sorrows and burdens. [Applause.] 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I have no exhibit such as was 
offered by the gentleman from Washington [Mr. Jonunxson] 
with which to appeal to sympathy nor any exhibit like that 
offered by the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Trrson] to 
eause an outburst of patriotic sentiment. Therefore what I 
shall say will probably prove uninteresting to this committee. 
Let me preface my remarks by saying I have no share in that 
sentiment sqmetimes carelessly expressed which seems to im- 
pugn the patriotism of gentlemen who have differed from other 
gentlemen in the course of this debate. I assume that each man 
here is as patriotic as any other man and frankly gives expres- 
sion to the views which his conscience dictates and which his 
duty to his country directs him to voice. Let me say, and I 
ean say this without the least stricture or criticism of any 
great departinent of Government, and it is surely not my pur- 
pose to criticize any department. I think it may legitimately be 
inferred from the history we have made and from procedure 
we have already witnessed that the War Department has an 
iden almost akin to the one expressed some years ago by Dr. 
Osler, that men of a certain age ought to be killed, because they 
are worthless, at least for military purposes. 

In other words, in the very initial stages of this war and 
preparation for this war the War Department clearly empha- 
sized its view that no man should be taken as a soldier who was 
over 25 years of age. That was the limit fixed, and I grant the 
perfect right of the War Department to suggest that age limit, 
but this House did net see fit to act in harmony with and ac- 
cept the recommendation of that great department. Now, I be- 
lieve I may infer one other thing. I believe we are warranted 
in reaching another conelusion from the course which has been 
pursued and from what we have heard so frequently here to- 
day. J betieve that in view of the conduct of the War Depart- 
ment we are justified in concluding that the War Department 
has determined, as far as in its power lies, to see to it that the 
minimum number of soldiers over 31 years of nge shall follow 
that flag. I believe I am justified in saying that the War De- 
partment has diligently sought to organize and enroll into the 
Army the largest number of those who are nearest 21 and the 
minimum number of those who are nearest 31. So I believe I 
may go further and conctude, judging future action by past nection, 
that the War Department, under the bill which we are now con- 
sidering, will attempt to recruit the Army to the maximum 
strength authorized out of the men of minimum ages to the 
exclusion of men of higher ages. 

I believe that, without any thought of wrongdoing but in 
harmony with its well-known policy of securing young men for 


military duty, the War Department has left entirely too many 
men between the ages of 21 and 81 in the second, third, and 
fourth classes. I believe there are too many men all over this 
country and in the city of Washington of military age who have 
been exempted either permanently or temporarily from service. 
And I further think that unless this Congress takes decisive 
action, whatever the law may be, the War Department will seek 
to obtain the younger man to the exclusion of the older man. I 
believe Congress has a right to determine the military age of 
its soldiers, and I believe the War Department ought to execute 
the will of Congress, even if it does involve a surrender of its 
own judgment. We are expected to surrender our individual 
judgment, not once only but many times, and have done so 
frequently. Refereuce was made here a moment ago by the 
gevtleman from Iowa to the fact that but reeently the Secretary 
of War announced that there was no occasion now and would 
net be in the near future for a change in the draft ages, And 
yet to-day we are told 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask for five minutes more, 
and I will conclude in that time. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes more. Is there objec- 
tion? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. RUCKER, And yet within a very short time Congress is 
asked to raise the age to 45 and lower it to 18. Gentlemen say 
that the Secretary of War has the right to change his opinion, as, 
of course, he has. But the question has been pertinently put, 
what great event has occurred, what great national event has 
arisen, which causes the Secretary of War to change his opinion? 
And some one has suggested in reply that whole armies had been 
swept out of existence. But if the press, which, being wider 
censorship ought to be reliable, tells us the truth, for the last 
four weeks, ever since the Secretary of War returned from the 
war zone up to this very day—ever since our boys have gone to 
the front, we have been whipping the“ Dutch” like the devil 
and they are retreating at this very hour. They are running so 
fast, if the reports which the War Department permits us to 
read are true, that the army we recruit under this bill will never 
be able to overtake the German ariny until Pershing has driven 
them way beyond the city of Berlin. I do not believe our new 
recruits will ever catch them. But here is the amendment offerent 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MCKENZIE]; whicir I think 
is deceiving all of its advocates and deceiving the gentleman, the 
patriotic, able, and distinguished gentleman who is its author. 
I do not think it will accomplish what he thinks it will. My 
judgment is that it only tles the hands of the administration 
without bringing relief to the class which he seeks to protect for 
ultimate reserve forces, should they eventually be needed. 
Therefore, I am going to vote against the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MCKENZIE]. Lshall vote against 
it because at most it simply ties the hands of and confuses and 
embarrasses the administration. It does not exempt the 18-year- 
old boy or the 19-year-old boy from military duty, and perhaps 
it ought not to do so, 

But I want to go one step further and say that during my 
recent visit to my district I talked with people who had seen 
the newspaper forecast of this legislation, and F said to many 
of them that in my opinion Congress would not reduce the age 
below 19. I found strong opposition to drafting men under 19 
years of age. I have had letters from many of my constituents. 
Every one is a protest against drafting the boy of 18. So, if I 
should take those letters as an expression of sentiment, I would 
be led to believe that the sentiment of my district is in opposi- 
tion to drafting boys of 18 and, perhaps, of 19. But, Mr. Chair- 
man, I know that there is another sentiment in that district. 
the great sentiment, a sentiment which thrills the hearts of 
every man and woman in it regardless of political affiliations, 
and that is that they want me as their representative to do 
everything that can be done to sustain the administration and 
help the administration to accomplish those things which will 
bring this war to a speedy conclusion. And, believing that way, 
I am going to stand by the President, but I am not going to 
follow every oficial in the War Department, when it comes to 
details, in their sudden and radical changes. I am going to 
vote for the motion which will be made to strike out the figures 
18 and leave 19 as the minimum draft age. [Applaus.] 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Handy} 
is recognized. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, I did not intend to say auy- 
thing on this measure. ‘The thonghts I shall present now are 
somewhat vaguely held in my mind, but it seems to me I have 
seen the cleavage in the discussion of this measure that is 
perfectly natural. I regret that the industriai centers of the 
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United States seem to be strongly in favor of the 18-year en- 
listment, while the farm centers seem to be rather generally 
opposed to it. There is a reason for this. The reason exists 
in the fact that the exemptions allowed in the industrial cen- 
ters are so much more numerous than those allowed in farming 
communities that our farms are being depleted, and the farm 
mothers and fathers feel that if you include their 18-year-old 
sons there is no chance of an exemption for anyone, not even 
in cases of families of five or six sons, as was illustrated in 
the case cited by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr, LANGLEY] 
a few moments ago, where a widow living on her own farm 
had been called on to give up five sons and had given them 
under the present law, and would be under this proposed law 
called on to give up her two remaining boys, and that, too, 
perhaps before many perfectly fit soldiers, but older ones, were 
taken, unless the so-called McKenzie amendment is adopted. 
The strong reason for adopting the selective draft was that 
under it we hoped to secure equality of burdens. I fear the 
adoption of this law without the McKenzie amendment is going 
to mean great inequality in many ways. 

Now, do you know that there is an industrial problem on the 
farms as well as in the factory? In the transportation lines, 
in the mines, in the factories exemptions are allowed because 
of the necessity for carrying on the business for the mainte- 
nance of the war. But I have yet to find the first ordinary farm 
laborer who lias been exempted on the ground that his industry 
is essential to carrying on the war. And so the farm father 
with five sons will lose them all. Fathers in industrial centers 
will have one son in this business and one in that business and 
one in the other, and some will be exempt and some will be 
taken and some will not, Not so with the farmer; none of 
his sons will be exempted unless they have already abandoned 
the farm, 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. 

Mr. HARDY. I will. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio, I would like to say to my friend from 
Texas that I come from probably one of the greatest industrial 
centers in the United States, a city of 160,000 people, and that 
city has already furnished 10,000 men in this war. 

Mr. HARDY. ‘The gentleman gives a splendid example; 
perhaps a great many of them are in different branches of vol- 
unteer service. And yet we have heard on this floor that there 
are sections of the country where class 1 embraces only 13 per 
cent of the population. 

Mr, LANGLEY. And that is not true of the agricultural 
section. 

Mr. HARDY. No; that is not true in farming districts, But 
in the agricultural populations you have 50 per cent nearer 
than 13 per cent of the lists in class 1. 

Now, I have no interest in this matter. If you will pardon a 
personal allusion, I have but one son, who is 23 years old and 
married, with a wife and baby, who is serving his country in 
the Naval Aviation Corps. It is nothing to me personally, but all 
over my section of country I find that there is some tendency 
to complain that the farm laborer is not exempt, and as soon as 
we live to see the day of harvesting come around there will be 
a cry throughout the land for harvesters on the farm. ‘There 
will be a ery in the Southland for cotton pickers in the fields. 

Now, what I say is this is a controversy between the 18-year- 
old boy and the slacker. And I would like to say to our Secre- 
tary of War and to Gen. Crowder, under whom classifications 
have been made, why not go back and comb over your list, and 
in sections where you have only 13 per cent now placed in class 
1, reclass them and put at least 40 per cent in class 1 before yon 
go down and take the 18-year-old boy? For one, I think it has 
been demonstrated in this debate that the 18-year-old boy is 
not as well fitted for service as a man from 25 to 40. Go back 
to the slacker who is hiding behind business or who, while able 
to take care of wife and child, is hiding behind their skirts, 
and take those slackers, and then say to the great industrial 
sections of this country, “ Before we will call for the boys, we 
will call for the slacker who is over 31.“ [Applause.] And 
“We will recomb the whole list,” 

I do not think it becomes the War Department to say that 
because they have administered this law in a slack manner and 
have allowed a great many to be placed in deferred classes 
that ought to be in class 1, they ought now to be permitted to 
take our 18-year-old boys in order to avoid the labor of re- 
classification and in order to expedite the gathering of men to 
go over yonder. We ought to recomb the lists rather than take 
boys of 18. I am willing to take the boys of 19, and I am 
willing to strike out the McKenzie amendment if you will 
place the ages from 19 to 45 and then take them as they come, 
old and young, and so avoid delay and trouble, but even then 
I think the lists ought to be reclassified and the slackers be 


Will my friend yield there? 


combed out, however troublesome it might be. Let that be 
done as soon as possible. The cleavage that I spoke of in the 
beginning on this bill is apparent in this House, whether on the 
Republican or the Democratic side, and I speak for simple 
justice when I ask that other portions of the population of the 
United States shall bear their share of the burdens and not 
put it all on the farming class. I am willing to let the farming 
communities bear their share, and more than their share, but 
not out of all just proportion. I am speaking plainly. 

I am speaking what has been in the minds of many on the 
floor, although they have not expressed the thought. I talk to 
you from Kansas and from Texas, and to you from the South- 
land and from the West, and you know that what I say is true. 
Let us go back and comb over the old lists, even if it takes a 
month or two, and let us not send our boys of 18 over at this 
time. Let this be a man’s war, not a boy’s war. We as men 
ought to conduct it with men, A 19-year-old boy is all right. 
But I tell you that when you send soldiers across the waters to 
the front against the biggest military machine and the strongest 
that the world ever saw and put that long bayonet in their 
hands they have need of a man's nerve; they have need of a 
man’s weight behind it, to use it properly. You want sturdiness 
and nerve and calmness and precision of eye. You need a good 
heart and a good mind and you need all those together to fight 
the greatest army the world ever saw. I do not think you want 
to fill up our ranks with smaller boys. 

It is arbitrary when you fix an age limit. You might just as 
well have said 17 years, and gentlemen could find in the gallery 
some physical specimen of a boy of 17 able to handle a musket. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr, LANGLEY, Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Texas may proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the gentleman's 
request? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. HARDY. I shall not take up all that five minutes. But 
I want to say this, that so far as the policies of the War De- 
partment and of the administration are concerned, I stand here 
to uphold every effective measure. But I stand here also to 
exercise my judgment on every occasion, I do not believe that 
the President prefers young men to older men, but I think that 
because of the ease with which you can find the 18-year-old boy, 
without dependents and without family, it might be a little easier 
to bring him into the Army instead of going back and combing 
over the list of those men who have evaded the service. 

Mr. GORDON, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDY. Certainly. 

Mr. GORDON, I think the gentleman is exactly right about 
that. But have you considered the fact that they have a record 
now in the 10,700,000 men who are registered? They have their 
questionnaires, their answers, and they can comb over that list. 
As the Secretary of War stated on the 18th of June, there was 
no necessity for enlarging the draft age then, Why can they 
not comb that list more easily than put in the boys? 

Mr. HARDY, They can comb over that list more easily than 
they can put in the boys, and among the 11,000,000 between the 
ages of 31 and 45 it is inconceivable to me that only 600,000 could 
be obtained and taken out. Let us go to a little trouble; let our 
War Department go to a little trouble and ascertain who shall 
fight the battles of the country, and not permit any of the regis- 
tration boards in connection with the questionnaires to hold only 
13 per cent as liable to military service. I remember when we dis- 
cussed this question before that two gentlemen from Nebraska 
from adjoining districts stated—or one of them made the state- 
ment, I think—that in a certain county in his district 70 per cent 
were placed in class 1, and in an adjoining county of the same 
kind of population less than 35 per cent were so classed. The 
administration of the law has been so slipshod that the list of 
registrants needs revising and combing over. 

Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDY. Yes. 

Mr. EMERSON. What I would like to get at is this: The 
proposition is that we are right in the face of the enemy now. 
We need these men now. We have not time to punish somebody 
for making a mistake. 

Mr. HARDY. It is not conceivable that we can take these boys 
right off the farm and dump them over there. We have to train 
them. Why can you not take the questionnaire of a man having 
$1,000,000 and claiming dependents—why can you not put him in 
there as quick as you can an 18-year-old boy? Why can you not 
reclassify the men whose names you already have as quickly as 
you can get the names and classify these 18-year old boys? [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. HARDY. Les. 

Mr. MEEKER. You can get them out of class 2 quickly, can 
you not? 

Mr. HARDY. Yes; and when a man is worth $200,000 you 
can put him in there as quickly as you can put in the helpless 
boy whose mother takes care ef herself. I have seen men who 
have families taken, and not a scrap of bread in their houses, 
and men whose wives were in the habit of working for a living. 
If anybody had dependents, they had. 

This is not a rich man’s or a poor man’s war, and this Con- 
gress has done everything it could to prevent it from being. We 
have prevented any substitutes being hired, and Rockefeller 
and Morgan together can not buy a substitute. Yet we are 
told that in the administration of the law iniquities and in- 
equalities can not be cured, but that we must go to the 18-year- 
old boy because we have not the time to comb over the list. In 
my opinion the time has come to comb over the list and put in 
those who ought to serve and not to take from him who has 
already given four boys the fifth and last one 18 years old while 
his neighbor of 40 years stays at home under some exemption of 
u business excuse. [Applause.] Gentlemen, it is a plain ques- 
tion to my mind of the 18-year-old boy against the slacker, and 
for one I am for the 18-year-old boy. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, under leave to extend I include with my re- 
marks a letter I have just received, because it presents a very 
just and important viewpoint which I had not considered. 
The letter follows: 

SouTMWESTERN UNIVERSITY, 
Georgetown, Tez., August 20, 1918. 


Hon. Rurcs Harpy, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sin: I am venturing to write you again concerning the pro- 
posed so wero the draft age. In common with all other loyal citi- 
zens I am entirely committed to the cause of the war against 
nutocra and the brutal conception of life which now seems to be 
embodied in the governments and armies of Germany and her vassals. 
We must win at any cost. 

But many thousands of Americans are seriously doubting whether the 
plan to put into immediate service our boys between the E —5 of 18 
and 20 is not the costliest possible means of securing the victory for 
civillzation. Among the men of this age there will, 
the case, be the fewest possible exemptions. Indeed, only the physically 
or morally incapacitated will be exempt. Practically a clean 2 of 
able-bodied American youth between 18 and 21 ars of age will be 
made. Of course, we hope and believe many of them will survive the 
war; but if it should continue for three or four years the very la 
majority of them will have been killed or maimed, and all of them 1 


have been deprived of the opportunity for higher education. The lack 
of trained N among young men just after the war, the lack of 
heads of young families, of educa young men for the law, medicine, 


ministry, engineering professions, and the like, which this conscription 
of a whole class will lead to is appalling to think of. I understand 
that those engaged in essential occupations will be exempted. But 
does not this mean that the coyntry will then be left without the guid- 
ance of the men of broader training and larger interests which we 
should otherwise have had, while the general political and social con- 
cerns of the Nation will be left to be determined . the clash of the 
various aims and ideas of those whose training has been limited to the 
experiences of a rather narrow group life. I am not an alarmist, but as 
a student for many years of our social life I look forward te the pos- 
sibility of the elimination for three or four years of those who should 
be prepared for leadership in our civilization as the most expensive 
discounting of our future as a Nation which has yet been pro * 

Would it not be better to comb out of the classes already registered 
as many as 40 or 50 per cent of those immediately needed for service? 
Would it not be far better to provide that the youth of the men- 
tioned should be given deferred classification, or a furlough status, with 
adequate arrangements made for training in college or otherwise for 
military service or work subsidiary thereto? 

I do not speak of the ruin to our colleges which the proposed bill for 
lowering the draft will work—this ought to be given some considera- 
tion—but in complete tomir I am begging your consideration of the 
needs of our coun in the years after the war. 

With the gren respect, I am, 

Co: lly, yours, C. M. Bisnor, President. 


Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, the bill which we now have 
under consideration is one of great importance. It is important 
because the most solemn and serious responsibility which the 
Constitution confers on the Congress of the United States is the 
nuthority to deal with the man power of the Nation. There 
seems to be no difference of opinion that military necessity de- 
mands that the present age limits of the selective-draft law 
shall be extended. The question is, To what extent shall those 
changes be made? The Secretary of War and the Chief of the 
General Staff have recommended that the ages shall be fixed at 
from 18 to 45, inclusive. 

I have read with careful interest their statements made to the 
Committee on Military Affairs during the hearings on this bill, 
and have also read with equal interest the copy of a study made 
by Provost Marshal Crowder relative to the different ages to be 
covered by the pending measure, In this study he gives a very 
interesting analysis of the man power covered by the proposed 
different ages. After a study of these I am not convinced 
that it is necessary at this time to draft boys 18 years of age 
into the military service of the United States. On the contrary, 
I am stronger than ever in my opinion that it should not be 


done. According to this study made by Provost Marshal Crow- 
der, and which he submitted to the Military Affairs Committee 
for their information, and which the committee has in turn sub- 
mitted to the House for the use of its Members, there will be 
2,106,386 men register who are 19 and 20 years of age and there 
will be 10,028,973 who will register between the ages of 32 and 
45, and this will make a total of 12,135,859 registrants who will 
be liable for military duty within the new ages if they are made 
19 and 20 and 82 to 45. 

These figures, of course, do not include any men who regis- 
tered under the original act within the ages of 21 to 31, nor 
do they include any of the men who have registered since they 
became 21 under the amendment which Congress adopted sèv- 
eral months ago. 

In other words, the 12,135,359 registrants to which I have 
just referred would be an entirely new force to draw from. Of 
course, I realize that a very large number of these will be en- 
titled to deferred classification on account of physical defects, 
on account of dependents, on account of being engaged in essen- 
tial industries, and other grounds that are enumerated by the 
President in his rules and regulations for the enforcement and 
administration of the selective-draft law. 

But I submit that with a uniform and fair enforcement of 
the draft regulations in all sections of the country that this ~ 
total of 12,135,359 new registrants should yield considerably 
more than 2,000,000 men for active service, and that would be 
more than the program calls for for the nine months October, 
1918, to June, 1919. Why do I say that this number of new 
registrants between the ages of 19 and 20 and 82 and 45 would 
yield more than the 2,000,000 men needed without the necessity 
of having to draft boys 18 years of age? On what do I base my 
assertion? Here it is: In the first registration of June 5, 1917, 
of those who were between the ages of 21 and 81 there were 
9,586,508 who registered, and out of that number about 80 per 
cent have either been actually drafted into the Army, released 
for enlistment in the Navy and Marine Corps, or are still in 
class 1 subject for immediate call. Of course it is well known 
that most of these men have already been called and only a 
comparative few remain who are in class 1. So in studying the 
probable results of the pending bill we should bear in mind 
these facts and take them into consideration. 

Now, it is undoubtedly true that so large a percentage will not 
be available between the ages of 32 and 45, but it is also equally 
true that the percentage of those within the ages of 19 and 20 
will be much larger than 30 per cent; yes, as a matter of fact, 
will go beyond 50 per cent, according to the figures of the Provost 
Marshal General himself; therefore It may be assumed with 
absolute safety that the registrations of these ages 19 and 20 and 
82 to 45 will yield at least 20 per cent of those who register as 
available for military service, and this, too, without the neces- 
sity of making the draft regulations for classification the least 
bit harder or more rigid than they are at present. This is a 
statement which is absolutely in accord with the facts and can 
not be successfully controverted. I would like to hear any man 
advance any good reason why he thinks the percentage of men 
available will be less than that which I have estimated. Now, on 
the estimate of Provost Marshal General Crowder that there will 
be 12,135,359 new registrants within the ages of 19 and 20 and 32 
to 45 and estimating that 20 per cent will be placed in class 1 
by the different draft boards, this would give more than 2,400,000 
soldiers, which would be more than ample to meet the needs 
of the program of the War Department, to wit: Eighty divisions 
in France by June 30, 1919, and 18 divisions left at home in 
training. 

Therefore there does not seem to me to be any pressing need 
to draft men who are only 18 years of age, and in my opinion 
only a pressing need would justify it. I think it will be gen- 
erally conceded that France, England, and Germany did not 
draft their 18-year-old boys until the real need for it was urgent 
and pressing. 

For this reason I expect to support the amendment which the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. Jonsson] says he will offer 
at the proper time, to strike out 18 years of age entirely from 
the bill and make the minimum 19, and I hope that the amend- 
ment will be adopted. But if it is not adopted, then I am going 
to vote for this McKenzie amendment, which proposes to divide 
the registrants iuto three groups, as follows: The first group 
composed of men 20 years of age and those between 32 and 45. 
Those who are placed in class 1 of this group will be called 
into active service prior to the succeeding groups. 

The next, or second, group would be designated as the 19- 
yenr-old class and would be composed of those who are of the 
age of 19 and not over 20, and the amendment provides that this 
class shall be drafted subsequent to registrants in class 1 of 
the age of 20 and over that age. 
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The next, or third, group under this amendment now under 
discussion is the 18-year-old class, and the amendment as to 
that class reads as follows: 

And registrants of the age of 18 years and not over 10 shall be des- 
ignated the 18 class and shall be last called for service, 

Indeed, I think they ought to be last called for service, and 
that is why I am going to vote for this amendment, 

In the consideration of a subject of this importance it is well 
that we give some study to what other nations have done in 
this respect during this great war. 

France has been in the war for more than four years, and, 

according to an editorial in the New York Sun of August 6, 
1918, she did not call to the colors the 18-year-old availables 
belonging to the class of 1920, thus lowering by two years the 
regular draft-age limit, until the beginning of this month. By 
the terms of the recent treaty between the United States and 
Great Britain young men of British nationality may be drafted 
under the laws of the United States after they have reached the 
nge of 20. 
. Thus we are now about to pass a law to draft our own boys of 
18 and 19 years of age, and yet will be unable to draft those of 
our ally, Great Britain, who may be living here in the United 
States, until they reach the age of 20 years. If Great Britain 
did not deem it unwise to place young men under the age of 20 
at the battle front, why did she stipulate the 20-year minimum 
age limit in her treaty? The question of how many men are 
necessary in the war is very properly a military matter, and as 
n Member of Congress I would not presume to question the judg- 
ment of the military authorities on that. The question of the 
movement of armies is also one which strictly belongs to them; 
but when it comes to a legislative determination of the draft 
ages and the order in which they may be called, that is posi- 
tively a matter for Congress to determine, and we have no right 
to endeavor to shirk our duty and responsibility in such a grave 
question of Government policy. 

During the discussion in the general debate yesterday and 
to-day a number of gentlemen have taken the position that be- 
cause the War Department favors the unrestricted 18-to-45-year 
limit therefore Congress has nothing to do with the matter and 
should accept such recommendation without question, The gen- 
tleman from Connecticut [Mr. TILSON JI, a member of the com- 
mittee, correctly stated the question, I think, when he said that 
this is a matter entirely within the proper prerogative and 
responsibility of Congress; and although I did not agree with 
the views expressed by him as to the pending amendment, un- 
questionably he is right in his first statement. The Constitution 
of the United States places upon Congress the duty and responsi- 
bility of dealing with the man power of the Nation, and it isa 
responsibility and a duty that I as a Member of Congress have 
no disposition to evade. I have no desire to infringe on any of 
the prerogatives or duties of the War Department. I have no 
criticism of the Secretary of War. I am glad to praise the 
great services which he has rendered to our country in this try- 
ing hour of its history. I have no criticism of the Provost 
Marshal General, who is also performing his duty with marked 
eredit to himself and to the country. But the responsibility in 
a matter of this kind is one which I can not and will not shirk. 
When gentlemen say that Congress should not pass any law 
placing registrants in certain groups and prescribing the order 
in which they shall be called, I want to call their attention to 
the military-service act of Canada passed in 1917. The Cana- 
dian Parliament wrote into their military-service law six dif- 
ferent classes, and prescribed the order in which they should be 
called. I will not take the time to read all of these classes, but 
one class will illustrate to you the nature of all of the six 
classifications. The first class is this: 

Class 1: Those who have attained the age of 20 years and were born 
not earlier than the year 1883 and are unmarried or are widowers but 
have no child. 

That is to say, the Canadian Parliament wrote into their law 
that the first class shall be young men who have reached the age 
of 20 years and who have not gone beyond the age of 35, and 
who are unmarried or who are widowers with no children, 
That is the first class that they prescribe; and then in direct 
order the legislative body of the Dominion wrote five other 
classifications in their military-service law. Yet Members of 
Congress are criticized sometimes because we are willing to dis- 
charge our duty and responsibility in a matter of this kind. 
Why, gentlemen of the House, this war is not being fought by 
the President of the United States, wonderful and inspiring 
though his leadership may be. It is not being fought by the 
Secretary of War, brilliant though his ability may be. It is 
being fought by the people of the United States. And as their 
Representatives in Congress let us give thoughtful consideration 
to these grent problems and courageous adherence to what we 


believe to be right. For, after all, the people are the ones who 
will be called upon to bear the heat and burden of the day and 
who must go through the fiery trials of sacrifice until peace 
comes once again to bless and comfort humanity. Just how long 
that will be we do not know, but this we know, that victory will 
be brought about by the spirit of America and her gallant allies— 
that spiritual temple which has been reared to the glory of 
God and the hope of the world on foundation stones that the sons 
of freedom of every race and creed have laid with sublime faith 
through the labor of a thousand years. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, it is undisputed in the ree- 
ord that there are within the United States 23,000,000 men 
within the ages of 18 and 45 years, of which number we have 
called already 2,000,000 men, leaving 21,000,000 subject to call, 
and out of which number we must get the required number un- 
der this draft provision now before the House. The question 
has been asked here repeatedly, and still remains unanswered, 
Why is it necessary to resort to boys 18 years of age when we 
have 21,000,000 men from which to select only 2,800,000 new 
soldiers, and the record further shows that there are only 
670,000 of these boys? I watched the speech of the distin- 
guished gentleman from New York [Mr. Lunn], who has of- 
fered the amendment which will nullify the McKenzie amend- 
ment, I watched it carefully to find some reason why the Mc- 
Kenzie amendment should not be adopted, or why the Lunn 
amendment should be adopted, or some reason, when we have 
21,000,000 men, why it is necessary to take 670,000 boys of 18 
years of age to make an army at this juncture of the war. I 
find no reason, but I find a reason in the record of the hearings 
before his committee. The committee had hardly been organ- 
ized for hearings before we found the gentleman from New 
York putting the Secretary of War on notice that the Thomas 


‘amendment which had been placed upon the Senate bill would 


require considerable discussion when it appeared on the floor 
of the House. In my judgment that is the reason. It is a 
question of labor organizations that have had so many men ex- 
empted of these 21,000,000 avallable men that it is claimed to 
be necessary to take 670,000 18-year-old boys from their homes, 
[Applause.] 

I have lately come from my district, where, with an election 
staring me in the face, I looked into the eyes of my constitu- 
ents and told them without a tremor that I was going to vote 
to give the President of the United States every dollar and 
every soldier he demanded, no matter how far down, the line it 
cut; that if it took their 14-year-old boys I was going to vote to 
put them in; and they applauded me for it, and I stand ready 
to make that good. 

It is simply a question as to when it becomes necessary; but 
when we can draft into the service of the United States the 
railroad corporations of the country, when we can draft into 
the service of the United States the telegraph and telephone 
lines, when we can take the money from the big corporations 
of the United States, when we can take everything, shall it be 
said that when we get to organized labor we have got to keep our 
hands off? On June 13, two months ago, the Secretary of War 
said that we would not have to take the boys, that we would not 
need any new draft legislation, but at the same time, in almost 
that same breath, he said that there would be another order 
immediately promulgated and put into effect by the War Depart- 
ment. That order was that the men of this country must work 
or they must fight. Ah! has this work-or-fight order made it 
necessary to use 18-year-old boys in the trenches? When he said 
that, we found Mr. Gompers coming in and saying, “ You can not 
apply that ‘ work-or-fight order’ to the labor organizations of 
this country.” I told my people that when I came to Congress 
I was as good a friend as labor organizations ever had, but that 
since I had been in Congress a few months I had come to the 
conclusion that henceforth labor organizations must show me 
that they are right before I am going to vote for a single one 
of their demands, 

As long as this war lasts I am going to vote to give the Presl- 
dent, as Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy, every 
dollar and every soldier and everything else he deems necessary 
and asks for to win this war quickly and successfully ; but the 
President has not asked Congress to draft 18-year-old boys into 
the trenches, and until he does ask for it I feel at liberty to 
vote for the McKenzie amendment, which, while drafting the 
boys, requires them to be called last, 

When my oldest boy reaches the age of 18 years he will 
voluntarily enter the service, and will not be affected by the pro- 
posed registration in September, but because he will be willing to 
serve voluntarily at 18, I do not feel that I have the moral right 
to force other boys 18 years old into battle until we first send 
the mature man power to the front or the President demands it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired, 
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Mr. BLANTON. Mr, Chairman, I ask for two minutes more, 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, BLANTON. I told my people that when Mr. Gompers 
stepped in and told me that we could take everything in the 
world so long as we did not interfere with organized labor, 
that we could not withdraw an exemption whenever an exempted 
laborer refused to do some necessary work needed to win the 
war, that we could not do this and could not do that, I would 
tell Mr. Gompers to go to hell. [Laughter and applause.] 

Under the Constitution of the United States we can not draft 
labor. I realize that. I will tell you something that we can 
do: When the laboring man, a member of organized labor, comes 
in and gets exemption by reason of an industrial enterprise in 
which he is engaged, if he refuses to work in that or some other 
essential enterprise, we can take that exemption away from him 
under the Constitution of the United States and make him fight 
when he refuses to work. That is exactly what I hope this Con- 
gress will do. 

I am going to offer an amendment, such as the Senate 
amendment, to this bill, if it is not offered by older Members. 
I hope when the time comes that the manhood of Congress will 
stand up and tell organized labor that they are going to be just 
with them, but they are going to make organized labor stand up 
and justly take its medicine with every other citizen of the 
United States and either work or fight to win this war. [Ap- 
plause,] 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I wish to make a request for 
unanimous consent. I understand that the chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole has a list of 14 Members who wish to 
speak further on this subject. Five minutes each would be a 
little more than an hour. I ask unanimous consent that all de- 
bate on this amendment and amendments thereto close at half 
past 4, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this amendment and amend- 
ments thereto close at half past 4. Is there objection? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Reserving the right to object, I 
am unofficially advised that the chairman has a list of gentle- 
men who desire to be heard. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair has, and the gentleman from 
Minnesota is on the list. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. “The gentleman from Minne- 
sota ™ is not so much concerned as to whether his name is on the 
list as that several other gentlemen not on the list desire to be 
heard. Will this request, if granted, accommodate them? 

Mr. DENT. By closing at 4.30 there is time for a number of 
others that are not on the list. 

Mr. KAHN. Fourteen Members on the list and five minutes 
each will make 70 minutes. That would not consume all of the 
time between now and 4.30, and still leaves time for several 
gentlemen to speak under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. WALSH, Does the gentleman assume that none of those 
who wish to be heard will desire to occupy more than five min- 
utes? Nearly every gentleman who has spoken thus far has 
had his time extended. Are those who remain to be confined to 
five minutes each? 

Mr. KAHN. I was under the impression that the speeches 
made lately were only five-minute speeches, 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I would like to ask the gentleman 
from Alabama a question. Several members of the Committee 
on Military Affairs, anticipating the eagerness of Members of 
the House to discuss the question, have refrained from taking 
the floor and have waited until the membership had liberal 
opportunity in the discussion of the bill. Will there be some pro- 
vision made whereby men who have given special study to the 
bill will have an opportunity to be heard? 

Mr. DENT. I will say to my colleague that I have no dispo- 
sition to cut off debate generally, and certainly not among the 
membership of the committee. I had supposed that members 
of the committee who wanted to discuss it had taken advantage 
of their privilege. 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman from Alabama permit a 
suggestion? 

Mr. DENT. Certainly. 

Mr. TILSON, In this section is all the disputed matter, so 
far as I know, in the entire bill. Instead of the gentleman mak- 
ing a request that the debate close on this amendment and all 
amendments thereto, why not say this section and all amend- 
ments thereto, which includes the whole provision, and then put 
it up as late as 6 o'clock? That will practically finish the dis- 
cussion of the bill, and if you say section instead of amend- 
ment it will cover it, 

Mr. DENT, Lam willing to make that change in the request; 
change the word amendment to section, and make it 6 o'clock. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that all-debate on this section and all amendments 
thereto close at 6 o'clock. Is there objection? 

Mr. GORDON. Reserving the right to object, that would 
eet offering any amendment striking out 18 and insert- 
n 

The CHAIRMAN. No; such an amendment would be in order. 

Mr. WALSH. Reserv ing the right to object, is that request 
predicated on the expectation that we will vote on the entire 
measure to-night? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Might I ask the gentleman, if the discussion 
runs as late as 6 o’clock, what particular haste there is at that 
late hour in disposing of the entire bill? Why can it not go over 
until to-morrow? 

Mr. DENT. In answer to the gentleman I will say that hay- 
ing discussed the measure for two days I think the country 
ought to know exactly how the House feels on this subject at as 
early a date as possible. 

Mr. FIELDS. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chairman, 
the bill, I think, should be passed to-day, but the House has not 
done much work for some time, and one man has as much right 
to the use of the Concressionar Record upon an important 
measure like this as another. I believe that we who have spoken 
ean well afford, in a spirit of fairness, to remain until midnight, 
if necessary, for other men to speak who have not spoken. I 
want to be fair. I think the meanest monopoly is the monopoly 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD in this body, and I hope that Mem- 
bers who want to speak on this measure may have an opportunity 
to do so. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Dent] 
submits the following request, that all debate upon this sec- 
tion, section 1 of the bill, and all amendments thereto shall close 
at 6 o'clock. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I wish to propound a parliamentary inquiry. Is it to be 
understood that no votes are to be taken upon the amendments 
pending, and upon all other amendments pending at that time, 
until the hour of 6 o’clock arrives? 

Mr. DENT. That is the understanding. 

The CHAIRMAN, Providing debate runs that long. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, many of the Members of the 
House upon general debate had the opportunity to speak. Since 
we have been discussing the measure to-day Members have been 
recognized according to a list, as I understand it, maintained by 
the Chairman. The Chairman has a list of still some 14 Mem- 
bers who desire to be heard. I do not know how the list is made 
up or how it is arranged. Of course, if we speak by lists. some 
of the Members who are not anxious to slip around the desk and 
get their names on the list will get no recognition. 

I do not believe we ought to fix a limit upon this debate until 
the list of 14 has been exhausted. When the Chairman has dis- 
posed of the 14, some of the other Members of the House possi- 
bly may like to be heard. If they do not, then it will be time to 
close debate. Under the circumstances, with a list of 14 still 
to be heard, I am constrained at this time to object: 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would like to make a statement 
about the list. This list happens to come about in this fashion: 
Members have come to the desk and indicated that they desire 
to be recognized, and the Chair has put their names down in 
the order in which they came, and he has told each one that 
he would be recognized, the Chair always, of course, giving 
preference to members of the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, reserving the 
right to object, if this agreement should be made, then amend- 
ments offered in the meantime will lie upon the desk awaiting 
action? 

The CHAIRMAN. 
is taken, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
nized to offer amendments? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I desire to offer an amendment inserting 
a new section after the present section. Can that be done? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes; this agreement would not affect that. 

Mr. McARTHUR. Mr. Chairman, I demand the regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The regular order is, Is there objection? 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California objects, 
and the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. MEEKER] is recognized. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate upon sec- 
tion 1 of this bill and all amendments thereto close at 6 o'clock. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Missouri 
has been recognized for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Alabama. The question is on the motion of the gentleman 
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from Alabama that all debate upon section 1 of the bill and all 
amendments thereto close at 6 o'clock. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Chairman, because of the exhibit that was 
made here this afternoon by the gentleman from Connecticut 
[Mr. Trrsox] whereby he had four Marines in the gallery to 
show us what 18-year-old boys look like in uniform, I desire to 
pay a tribute to the Marines. They have been heralded through- 
out the world as the greatest organization of fighters in the 
world, and I think no one questions that for a moment. Imme- 
diately following this exposition of 18-year-old lads, I went in 
and called up the Marine Corps to find out the average age of 
Marines. I discovered from the personne! officer that the aver- 
age age of first enlistments in the Marines is a few days under 
24 years, and the average age of the members in the Marine 
Corps is 26. [Applause.] That is what that boy stuff amounts 
to. We have learned in the last 24 hours that the time when a 
man is at his best physically is when he is 18 years old. No 
one in the industrial world ever heard of that before. The wage 
system has never been arranged in that order. We have to 
reconstruct our ideas of manhood and put the 18-year-old boy 
where the heavy load is because he is so much superior to a 
man of 25 or 80! This talk has been ridiculous on the part of 
men who are trying to make us believe that these 18-year-old 
boys can endure more than a man from 20 to 40. There is not 
a man who is advocating the 18-year-old minimum who can name 
one single industry where 18 or 20 year old boys are recognized 
as being superior to the men of 30. 

Mr. LITTLE. Or equal. 

Mr. MEEKER. Or equal in any way, and yet because we 
men have had candor to say that boys of 18, regardless of what 
they did in the Civil War, should not be taken, we are criticized. 
It is no credit to the men of 35 of Civil War days that the boys 
had to do the fighting at that time. That was the best boy’s 
army the world ever saw, but they would not have lasted long 
with a man’s army. Let us remember this, as I said yesterday. 
Whateyer success has come to the American Army in Europe 
now is due in very large degree to the fact that it is an army of 
men and not an army of boys. Boys are scattered here and 
there, where you can select a few athletes, physical giants at 
the age of 18, and they can go in the Marine Corps. Few men 
who have had anything to do with the Marine Corps but know 
that the boys of that corps of 18 and 19 are the pick of the 
United States, and that the average boy in that corps at that age 
is better than the average man at 30 or 40. It is not a fair 
comparison. The boy we had here in the first exhibit is possibly 
under weight, but that boy who was here comes more nearly 
being the ayerage boy of 18 than the four boys you saw in the 
gallery; and at that, when you looked into the faces of those 
boys, it was plain to be seen that they are yet boys. 

They have the boy countenance, they have the boy action. 
They are boys in mind and heart, and I say that the American 
Congress of men ought to be big enough to say to these boys 
who are called by the sound of the drum and the march of the 
parade, “ You stay ont until you are old enough.” 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEEKER. Yes; with pleasure. 

Mr. TILSON. I asked the sergeant who was in charge of that 
squad of marines and he said that if he had his way he would 
have every one of that age, because they made the best soldiers. 
[ Applause. ] 

Mr. MEEKER. They have not yet proven that on the battle 
field. I wish I could get hold of a statement of a great military 
leader in Europe who said not to send boys over there, but, re- 
gardless of that condition, gentlemen, I want to call attention to 
this: Is not it a pitiful spectacle that while little Scotland, with 
only 5,000,000 man population, all told, can keep her industries 
moving and put a million men at the front and not call her boys 
that the United States, with 25,000,000 of men, has got to call 
them in the first 15 months to get an army of 3,000,000? 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEEKER. Not now. While England and France have 
not only turned out their own stuff but are actually making the 
guns for our boys to use the fourth year of the war, England and 
France have kept their boys out, and here we are on the floor 
of the American Congress sending word to the enemy that we 
nre so depleted in man power or so temperamentally cowardly or 
so awkward in administering the law that at the end of 14 
months we put the boys in line. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MEEKER. I ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 


gentleman from Missouri? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 


Mr. CHANDLER of New York. Will the gentleman yield 
now? i 

Mr. MEEKER. Yes. 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. Is it not a fact that the 
French nation, of not exceeding 40,000,000 of population, has 
raised 6,000,000 of men without calling in her 18-year-old men? 

Mr. MEEKER. It is. 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. And is it not a fact that the 
British Islands, with 45,000,000 population, have raised 6,000,000 
men without calling in the 18-year-olds? 

Mr. MEEKER. It is. 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. Then, is it not a shame that 
a country with 110,000,000 of population can not raise at least 
4,500,000 without calling in their 18-year-old boys? [Applause.] 

Mr. MEEKER. Exactly. 

Mr. REAVIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEEKER. I will. 

Mr. REAVIS. I would like to supplement the statement of 
the gentleman from New York by this statement, that France, 
after four years of war, has lost 33 per cent of her soldiers, 
and she has not yet found it necessary to call in her 18-year-old 
boys. [Applause.] 

Mr. MEEKER. Now, gentlemen, we might just as well be 
frank on this floor, because we passed this draft law. Some- 
where there is something wrong in the calling of these men into 
service. I do not know where it is, but there was no man who 
voted for the draft law—and no man worked for it harder 
than I—who did not expect to see the men of class 2 called im- 
mediately after class 1, and nobody has yet been able to give 
any reason why they are not being called. I believe that the 
reason they are not being called is because of the purpose to 
create a shortage so that they can get the boys. The War De- 
partment last year wanted us to give them the boys of 18, 19, 
and 20, and if they hold back the class 2 men, married but with 
no children, then they will create a shortage that makes it abso- 
lutely necessary for us to put these boys in. We know what the 
consequence has been, and I say from the standpoint of ef- 
ficiency of the Army I shall vote for the Johnson amendment 
to cut out the 18-year-old men altogether. From the standpoint 
of efficiency of the service we have no right to let these men 
stay at home, healthy and sound as they are, with not a chick 
or a child in the world dependent upon them, and put these boys 
in in their places. We do not need to make any bones about 
that. We know that the purpose of the War Department is to 
put more than half of these 18-year-old boys in the trenches in- 
side of six months. What is the use of winking at it? It is 
not a responsibility upon the President, it is not a responsibility 
of the War Department, this Congress can not pass the buck to 
the President in this thing. It is up to us to determine what 
shall be the minimum age and we haye got to stand up and as- 
sume that responsibility. If we make a blunder, it is our own. 
If we do the thing correctly, it is to our credit. Last year we 
put the minimum at 21. We got a man’s army that has demon- 
strated what men can do and what they can endure, but we 
now propose, instead of taking the men of class 2—married men 
without children—who are just as well qualified to go as the 
men of class 1, and who should have been in the camps, in- 
stead of taking men of class 2, we shall not do so because some- 
body has blundered. We make the 18-year-old boys of this 
country pay the price for the blunder that has occurred some- 
where in the War Department. Those men can begin to be 
called to-morrow, and it ill behooves any man to come on the 
floor of this House and confess a paucity of man power, at the 
end of 15 months of war, that requires the calling out of 18- 
year-old men or boys. 

Now, gentlemen, as I said on yesterday I believe that this 
draft law should cover every citizen of America who is given 
the right of franchise. I am for universal military training of 
our boys from 18 to 20, and if it had not been for this same War 
Department we would have had a universal military training 
law more than a year ago. Now they propose the boys shall fill 
our camps. Where are they going to put the men? The whole 
program points, this whole legislation points, everything sald 
in the hearings points, everything in the newspapers points to 
the one proposition, and that is that men in class 2, who were 
just as well qualified and ready to go as the men in class 1 that 
we permit to stay at home—the married men—and these boys of 
18 and 19 shall take their places. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess] is recognized for five 
minutes. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
war is the most strenuous business conceivable by the human 
mind. Modern warfare is an actuality beyond anything that 
was imagined up to the time that this war broke. War is so 
brutal as it is now carried on that the human mind naturally 
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shirks from meeting its requirements, and most naturally a 
Member of Congress will hesitate to vote to send anyone into 
war of a tender age, especially against his will. That will 
account for the tremendous sentiment of this country against 
the reduction to 18 years when the proposition was first sug- 
gested. I think, as a man having spent all his life with young 
men, and naturally having a tender relationship toward them. 
that at this crisis we have all to consider as the major thought 
of the hour how to end this war in the shortest possible 
time and with the least possible loss. That is the business of 
the hour. I believe that sentiment has its place, and I hope 
I do not diseount its importance, but it must not overcome 
judgment. 

I am one of the Members of this House that will resent the 
suggestion that we should abdicate our prerogative here in 
legislation and give it over to any coordinate department. The 
membership of this House knows how I feel upon that, because 
of many utterances since I have been here. But when it comes 
to matters of diplomacy I always vote to give them over to the 
executive department, where they belong, and will insistently 
yote against this House interfering ih that field. And when it 
comes to matters of the military I would not for a moment 
cast a vote to interfere in the slightest degree with what is the 
judgment of the men charged with the successful prosecution 
of this war when the matter at hand is military success. 

I have perhaps been as close a student as one fairly could be 
of the movements at the front—I mean as one who is so far 
removed from the seat of war. I have tried to keep myself 
informed. I hesitate to criticize any military movement in 
Europe or in America, because I am not a military man and I 
must defer my judgment to those who are charged with the 

study of the strategy and held responsible for its prosecution. 
{Applause.] I therefore will not vote to interfere in the slight- 
est degree with the efficiency, first, of the making of the Army, 
and, secondly, with the management of the Army in action. 
fApplause.] That is not my work. It is ours to arm the mili- 
tary agency with authority to do what is in its Judgment neces- 
sary to win the war. 

I yoted, though somewhat reluctantly, to give to the Presi- 
dent the power of commandeering, because I believed that was 
necessary in order to win the war. I voted to give over to the 
President the power to coordinate the various departments 
here in Washington and elsewhere when it looked almost like 
an subrogation of our power on this floor. And yet I did it 
because I thought it would materially aid the winning of the 
war. I voted that the President should have the power to con- 
trol and operate the railroads, and I frankly say to you that I 
have always been opposed, and am now opposed, to Govern- 
ment ownership and operation of the railroads. I did not vote 
for it as a policy, but I voted for it as an emergency, in which I 
felt I had no choice. I voted the same way on the telegraph 
and the telephone. I voted to give over control of the press 
and a limitation on the freedom of speech. Why, fellow Mem- 
bers, if you take a catalogue of the legislation of this and the 
last Congress, you will see that we have been delegating to the 
Executive department, and through him to the military power, 
powers unnamed, and they make me shiver when I think of 
what would occur if they were inclined to abuse these powers. 
But we did it because never in the world has there been such a 
test. Never before, since the morning stars sang together, was 
the whole world on fire; all the populations of earth out of 
joint, straining every nerve to throttle each other. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FESS. I ask unanimous consent for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes more. Is there objec- 
tion? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield 

Mr. FESS. I yield to my friend from Illinois. 

Mr. DENISON. I was going to ask the gentleman from 
Ohio if he voted for the draft age of 19 to 25 before—the first 
draft law? 

Mr. FESS. There is a criticism that belongs to this House 
and also to the country at large, and that is suggested by my 
friend from Illinois [Mr. Denison] in his question, and I 
answer in this way: He asked whether I voted for the original 
bill that was recommended from the Senate, calling for 19 to 
25 years. He will remember that the committee did not accept 
that amendment, and they reported it here at 21 to 40 years. 
I voted for that. And my criticism now upon that position is 
not unfriendly. It is this: That even to-day America, as a 
Nation, if, indeed, her Army may not have fully conceived the 
breadth and the depth of this awful war, does not know yet 
what it will require to meet it. And when the Secretary of War 
frequently states that we are months ahead of our pians he 


speaks the truth. But our trouble from the beginning—and I 
am perhaps as blameworthy as anyone—was that our plans have 
been behind instead of our being ahead of our plans. 

This is a world war, and it comprehends beyond what uny 
man two or four years ago conceived, and when we made our 
first law we did not make it sufficiently comprehensive, viewing 
the possibilities of this war as we view them to-day. And now, 
my friends, having voted over and over with a single purpose to 
end the war, although I think that my associations of the last 30 
years would lead me to have as tender a relationship for the 
boys of 18, 19, and 20 as any man on the floor of the House, I 
will not vote to say to the War Department that “if, in your 
judgment, it is necessary to win the war that you call the 18 
and 19 year old boys, you shall not do it until you call the 
others.” [Applause.] And that is all this amendment says. This 
amendment voted down will probably lead the War Department 
to do what the amendment proposes to do. But if you vote it 
in you hamstring the Military Department, and it can not do 
what ought to be done, provided in the future it is revealed it 
ought to be done. That is the reason I refuse to hamstring the 
Military Department, 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. Has the gentleman such su- 
preme regard for the opinion of the War Department and such 
unbounded willingness to take its advice that he would vote for 
14 or 15 year old boys in the war if they would advise it? 

Mr. FESS. If the 16-year-old boys were called because the 
others had gone, and we needed them, and the War Department 
would say to me it was essential, I certainly would vote to call 
them in rather than to surrender. [Applause.] 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yicld? 

Mr. FESS. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. GORDON. You would not call the 16-year-old boy 
until the 18-year-old boy is called? There are 20,000,000 men 
in this country who have not been called. Why do you now 
say you would call in the 18-year-old boy? 

Mr. FESS. In answer to my friend, who is one of the most 
courageous and, I frankly say, one of the most efficient Mem- 
bers on the floor of this House—although he and I frequently 
have not agreed—in answer to him I want to make this 
observation: Over and over again the statement is made that 
6,000,000 men have been drawn in France from a population 
of 40,000,000, and a similar figure from Great Britain from a 
population of 46.000.000. If we are willing to make the fight— 
to pay the price—that France has made, then we could safely 
pursue the suggestion of my friend from Ohio. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
again expired. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I 
five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
request? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FESS. If you should walk through any part of France 
outside of the war area, you would not see a man anywhere. 
They are at the front, You will not see them even in the indus- 
tries. Their women are there, and the manhood of France is 
robbed and is being put to the death in this terrific battle of 
life and death. If we are willing to take the women out of 
the homes and put them in the industries, then we can take 
the men out of the industries and send them instead of send- 
ing the boys who are not in any particular industry. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Ohio yield to the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. FESS. In just a moment. My point is this, and I hope 
I can state it without any ambiguity: Classes 2, 3, and 4 are a 
recognition of the fact that this whole Nation is in the war, and 
as one class is fighting other classes are working. That is the 
very genius of the selective-draft system. It is that purpose 
which caused its adoption. I believe thoroughly, I will say to 
my friend, in making operative the “ work-or-fight”’ order, so 
that every man at home will either work or fight, I do not care 
which, provided it is done by the authority of the Government. 
I will vote to increase the age to 50, in order to make operative 
that rule. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr, Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. FESS. In a moment. I do not want to be misunderstood. 
I think that the War Department, in not taking the upper classes, 
is acting on the basis that it will be more efficient in the winning 
of the war to leave them at home to work here, and not because 
they want to exempt them because there is any influence. If 
there is anything of that, I denounce it as a most ungodly 


Will the gentleman yield? 


ask unanimous consent for 


Is there objection to the gentleman’s 
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performance. In certain quarters in individual cases such 
charge has been made, But that does not condemn the principle 
upon which we now are acting. But I think the War Depart- 
ment is trying to work out the population of America in such a 
way as to win the war in the most speedy fashion at least cost 
ef treasure, and I will not interfere with their suggestion if 
they say, “ We can drill an army of 18, 19, and 20 year old boys 
more quickly than we can make soldiers out of older men.” 
And I can say, as one who has had 30 years experience with boys, 
that while my friend from Ohio [Mr. Gorpon] would be one 
of the last men in the world that I would want to meet in a 
physical contest, yet it is no disrespect to him to say that in 
a bayonet action I would rather face him than a 19-year-old 
trained boy. [Laughter.] Such a boy would play “cards and 
spades ” with him, because the boy is quicker and his museles 
are more easily coordinated. My son learned to ride a bicycle 
in five minutes, while it took me a week to do it. That shows 
the advantage of trained coordination of the muscles and quick- 
ness in receiving instruction. Boys of 18, 19, and 20 make 
trained soldiers much more quickly than do older men, 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I understand the gentleman from Ohio 
to say that he wants to follow the recommendations of the War 
Department. In a letter addressed to the Chief of Staff by the 
Provost Marshal General on July 27 he states: 

Pursuant to your memorandum of ay = ig transmitting a copy 

10 


r 1918-19, and callin; 
the draft age to 19 and pan 


It seems that after very mature consideration they made the 
minimum age 19 and the maximum 40. When did the War 
College revise that statement? 

Mr. FESS. What date was that? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. July 27, 1918. 

Mr. FESS. July 27 was just 12 days after the fifth German 
drive opened and nine days before the French, British, and 
American armies made their counter drive upon the enemy, 
which is still on. I want to say to my friend from Missouri— 
and I want him to listen—that in a contest where 4,000,000 
men on one side stand in deadly struggle with 4,000,000 men 
on the other side a change of conditions requiring a change of 
policy can take place over night. [Applause.] 

Mr. ALEXANDER. But I wish to say to the gentleman that 
there is no change of conditions. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
again expired. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I ask for one minute more. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Ohio asks to proceed 
for one minute more. Is there objection? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Make it three minutes. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the 
gentleman be given three minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Ohio may proceed for 
three minutes more. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FESS. Then I will have to yield to my friend from 
Virginia. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I want to ask the gentleman 
from Ohio this question: The gentleman has referred to the 
fact that in France the women have been compelled to enter the 
industries, which is true. Under the present condition of affairs 
in this country, if you take out the boys of 18, 19, and 20, that 
is precisely what we will have to do with the women in the 
farming district which I have the honor to represent. 
are already compelled to go into industries in considerable 
measure. If you take away the supply of 18, 19, and 20 year 
old boys, you will force the women into the industries still 
more. [Applause.] 

Mr. FESS. In reply to my friend from Virginia, I want to 
emphasize the fact that this, in my judgment, has been one of 
the best debates, all day yesterday and to-day, that I have had 
the pleasure of listening to. The questions are sincere and 
honest and there are honest differences of opinion. I want to 
say to my friend from Virginia that he is going on the assump- 
tion that when we call 18-year-old boys, or give the power to the 
President to call the boys of 18, 19, and 20, they will be called, 
whether it destroys agriculture or whether it will destrey other 
industries or not. That is an assumption that is false. 

If we write into law what he wants, then we forbid the War 
Department doing what seems to them to be necessary. If we 


leave that ont, it gives the War Department the power to do 
everything they deem essential to win the war. I live in an agri- 
cultural section. My constituency in the main are farmers. It 
is the most necessary of all occupations, and they demand labor. 
I vote for this measure in the belief that the War Department 
will recognize the need of that industry, because it is essential 
for their purpose. If they do not, it is not my fault. I do not 
propose to vote for any particular interest, like the farmer or 
like the industries, to the detriment of the larger values. I 
propose to vote for the interest of America in the greatest world 
war that ever took place. [Applause.} And I take it that the 
War Department will administer the law so as to effect the least 
evil and to guarantee the greatest good, and that is the reason 
I will vote against the McKenzie amendment. 

Mr. GOOD and Mr. SEARS rose. 

e CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield; and if so, t@ 
whom? 

Mr. FESS. I yield to my friend from Iowa. 

Mr. GOOD. I call my friend's attention to one case where he 
did not follow the War Department since this war began, and 
‘that was in a case where just as technical and scientific knowl- 
edge was essential as in this. Last December, when ine Secre- 
tary of War made his estimate under the law for field artillery 
and field-artillery ammunition, he asked for $3,332,000,000. 
Within four months he increased that to $9,000,000,000, and it 
was up to the Appropriations Committee to decide whether it 
would blindly follow the request of the War Department in this 
respect and place on the American people a burden of more than 
$4,000,000,000 to be borne in taxation. The Appropriations Com- 
mittee accepted the challenge and brought in a bill reducing that 
estimate from $9,000,000,000 to $5,000,000,000, and yet we have 
given the Secretary of War every penny he can use, and the 
gentleman voted for that action. 

Mr. FESS. I voted for it because there is an opportunity, in 
case the appropriation allowed is not enough, to vote for an 
additional amount, which the gentleman would vote for if it 
were recommended, and that without the slightest delay. 

Mr. GOOD. Absolutely. 

Mr. FESS. But in raising an army time is the element, and 
we can not now fritter away that time when our men are 
needed just at present, in the awful stress of war, when men 
are the one great essential. [Applause.] 

Mr. GOOD. ‘Time is the element; but they do not propose to 
call the 18-year-old boy for almost a year, according to their 
own statement. 

Mr. FESS. Let me say to my friend that Germany has 
ceased to be on the offensive. She is now on the defensive, and 
time becomes the essenee to prevent her digging in and oper- 
ating under a terribly dangerous fortified method of defensive. 
We must pursue her, give her no rest, and constantly augment 
our forces until we compel a decision. It is humanity to give 
the President the biggest army in the quickest way to get the 
best results, and not fritter away the time. [Applause.] 

Mr. GOOD. If time is the essence, then why not call the 
men in elass 2 at once? 

Mr. FESS. The contention to call the other classes is but 
an objection to the administration of the selective-draft law 
and does not go to the essence of the issue now at hand. The 
other classes can be called at any time under the present law. 
But we must give the power to the Army and Navy to utilize 
the entire resources of the country in the best possible way to 
produce best results. I shall vote for the measure as recom- 
mended by the War Department, which still permits it do what 
the McKenzie amendment requires, provided in the judgment of 
those charged with the responsibility of success on the field it 
is best to do so, and in case their judgment dees not so decree 
they need not be so held, and ought not to be, in my judgment, 
I will therefore vote against this amendment. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I am very gind to fol- 
low my able and eloquent colleague from Ohio [Mr. Fess], 
with whose sentiments I entirely agree, and I shall merely 
say one word in supplement te what he has so well said. 

It has become increasingly evident from the beginning of 
this debate that the President of the United States, the Secre- 
tary of War, and the high command of the Arwy are definitely 
and strongly opposed to the McKenzie amendment or to any 
emendment of that nature. It has beeome entirely apparent 
that the men responsible for the conduct of this war, the men 
charged with carrying out the provisions of this bill, regard 
the McKenzie amendment and like amendments as serious 
obstacles in the direction of building up the most powerful 
and effective Army that can be built up. 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. Will the gentleman yicld? 

Mr, LONGWORTH. I ask not to be interrupted, because 
I shall not ask for any more time. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to be interrupted. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. How, then, can I hesitate as a Member 
of this House in the determination of which way my duty 
lies? Like my colleague from Ohio [Mr. Fess], if I con- 
sulted my own feelings alone I would be loath on my own 
motion to advocate the drafting of boys of 18 years of age. If 
I relied on my own opinion simply I would think that the 
time had not yet arrived when it had become absolutely neces- 
sary to draft boys of 18, but the high command tells us that the 
time has arrived and the necessity is here. Shall I then give 
more weight to my opinion, inexpert and immature as it is, 
than to the opinion of the high command of the American 
Army, mature and expert as it is? For one I have no hesita- 
tion as to what I shall do in this emergency. 

Gentlemen, I have been taught to fear the Greeks bearing 
gifts. In this instance I find that the gentlemen who offer 
this amendment to the House in the main to be those who 
were opposed to war and who were opposed to the first con- 
scription act. I do not for a moment impugn the loyalty of 
these gentlemen, least of all that of the author of this amend- 
ment [Mr. McKenzir} than whom there is no more loyal and 
patriotic legislator in either House of Congress. I simply 
question their judgment, and I repeat that in the main they 
represent that sentiment in this House which has run counter 
to the war program of this administration from the outset. 
Therefore, when I know that the Commander in Chief of the 
Army urges this as a war necessity I feel no hesitation in fol- 
lowing him. I find also that the President of the United 
States has once again been compelled to turn away from the 
chairman of the Military Affairs Committee and from the 
majority members of his party and turn to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Kann] to find an advocate for his side of the 
case. I am glad now, as I have been in the past, to follow the 
leadership of the gentleman from California. [Applause.] 
The gentleman from Alabama, chairman of the committee, is 
a strenuous opponent of universal military training and as 
such supports the amendment. If the elimination of it is a 
step in the direction of universal military training, and I be- 
lieve it is, then that of itself is a potent argument for the 
restoration of the bill to its original form. I repeat that when 
the President of the United States, as Commander in Chief 
of the Army and the Navy, his Secretary of War, and the 
high command of the Army to a man, say that the passage of 
this measure without amendment is a necessity in the crea- 
tion of a more powerful and effective instrument for the win- 
ning of the war, their advice should be followed and not the 
advice of those who rely on their own personal opinions. In 
this as in all war measures from the beginning I shall stand 
by the President of the United States. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
SMALL] is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. SMALL. I see that the gentieman from Illinois [Mr. 
Spada desires recognition. I yield to the gentleman from 

nols. 

Mr. CANNON. I can follow the gentleman. 

Mr. SMALL. No. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Can- 
Non] is recognized for five minutes. [Applause.] 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, to me this has been a very 
interesting debate. Frankly, when I entered the hall this morn- 
ing if I had been called upon to vote I should have voted for the 
McKenzie amendment. I want, however, as my eyesight is not 
as good as it used to be, to ask the Clerk to read as a part of 
my remarks the following. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

During the day Secretary Baker issued a statement about the agrad 
of the department ing men under 20, in which he said it 
eaten to call them last. 

I hoped that Congress would not make the law so inelastic as to 
ke it im ible for us to call the 18 and 19 men until we rege 
Genes definitely that we had exhausted the other agesi sald Secreta 
2 “because the long drawn-out processes of cl: fying and defen 
ring men may take so long that we never can tell when we have abso- 
lutely finished with the other ages.” 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, this statement that has just 
been read, I think, corresponds with the statement made sub- 
stantially before the Committee on Military Affairs. It is in 
this morning's Post, and I presume is reliable. I am not going 
to accuse any man, a Member of this House, of unworthy mo- 
tives, and I will not allow any man to accuse me of unworthy 
motives without resenting the accusation. I am glad to believe, 
and do believe, that upon this side of the House we stand. 
following our best judgment, to support the administration and 
the war. [Applause.] I think the same is substantially true 
upon that side of the House. I did not vote for President Wilson, 
I did all I could by vote and speech to elect Mr. Hughes, but the 
people by a constitutional majority chose Mr. Wilson President. 
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Great Britain and France and Italy have changed their Goy- 
ernment three or four times since this war commenced. ‘Wa’ 
can not change our Government if we desired to do so for sub- 
stantially two years and a half. We have got to go under the 
leadership of our President, Commander in Chief of the Army 
and the Navy, to heaven or hell, or a long way toward one or 
the other, before his administration expires. [Laughter and 
applause. ] 

Now, as he is responsible, as we are all responsible for legis- 
lation ‘and in legislation that requires the two-thirds vote to 
overrule his veto if he did not approve of it, the thing for Con- 
gress to do in perfect good faith is in money, in men, in arms 
and munitions, to give him full and entire support. [Applause.] 

Oh, we have got our hands full, gentlemen, It is almost an 
irresistible force meeting an immovable body in Europe. We 
have the bolsheviki and the Germans on the eastern front, not: 
under our dominion, and yet under the providence of God, with 
his blessing, I trust, whatever the cost, we will win. I made up 
my mind when under the direction of the Kaiser on the world’s 
highway they destroyed our ships and killed our citizens that 
we had better, one and all, go to any extent to put him and the 
spirit which he has exhibited to the bad. 

Now, that is all I have got to say. I have been frank with 
the House and always try to be frank with it. But you say, 
Why do not you go into class 2 for military service? I think 
they will, and into class 3, I hope, and also class 4. If anybody 
cheats in going to these various classes, he loses his own self- 
respect, and in the fullness of time the American people will 
punish him. [Applause.] 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, this debate revolves around the 
proposition to reduce the liability for military service from the 
ages of 21 to 18. I think there has not been presented to me as 
a member of this body a proposition which has been more per- 
plexing or embarrassing than has this. I wish to discharge my 
duty, just as I assume every Member of the House desires to do, 
and the dominant query in my mind in the consideration of this 
bill is, Where does that duty lie? 

The war administration tells us that in order to end this war 
quickly and win a decisive and complete victory we must have 
in France next spring 80 divisions, or 3,200,000 men, or there- 
abouts; that we must have in training in the United States at 
least 18 divisions, or about 750,000 men. They say that after 
the most mature deliberation it is impossible to secure that 
many effective men under the present selective law without 
extending the ages from 18 to 45. 

It has been repeated so often in this debate that it is sur- 
plusage to do so again, that the men who are responsible for 
the prosecution of this war to its conclusion are entitled to the 
respectful consideration and support of the Congress. 

What is our duty in voting upon this question? We have en- 
tered upon this great war with the supreme purpose to prose- 
cute it to a successful issue. The Member from IIIinois who 
offers the McKenzie amendment and every gentleman who has 
spoken will candidly and truthfully and sincerely admit that 
he has no other purpose than to win a victory in this great 
war. Is it necessary in order to achieve a victory to extend the 
ages under the selective-draft law? 

In answering that question it will not do to point to the 
young men of 18 years old as boys, as robbing the schools and 
the colleges, because of the very small percentage compared 
with the total number in the high schools and colleges at the 
age of 18. If it is fair to take the great bulk of those at that 
age who are not in a high school or college, certainly there 
should be no discrimination against those who are. If I 
read military history correctly, the boy of 18 is a military unit 
that is effective, he is one that has achieved glory for our 
country and for other nations. The boy of 18 who is selected 
for military service, let us assume, will be physically fit, not 
like the young men paraded before us by the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. JoHnson], but like those representatives of 
the Marine Corps who stood up before us in the gallery. It 
will not do, as gentlemen have done, to make the query, Why 
not get men to make up this deficiency?” Where will they be ob- 
tained under the present selective-draft law? Gentlemen point 
with assurance to the number of industrial slackers, as they 
are called, and say, “ Why not put them into the service?” Are 
there slackers? Are there men between the ages of 21 and 31 
who ought to be in the military service? Then whose fault is it, 
I ask? We passed the law. The War Department made regu- 
lations consistent with that law. Have there been criticisms 
of those regulations? Who administers the selective law under 
the present ages and under the regulations imposed by the War 
Department? The men of the vicinage, the men of the coun- 
ties, the men who are familiar personally with the local con- 
ditions in their counties. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from North 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMALL. So that if there have been errors in the admin- 
istration of the selective-draft law, it lies with the local and 
district draft boards of the respective States. When gentlemen 
say go into the deferred classes under the present law and comb 
them out and get the men in order to make up this deficiency, 
they owe it to the House to point out the methods by which it 
might be done. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL, I have very little time, but I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. GORDON. I can tell you where you can get 500,000 of 
them, and that is in class 2 of married men without dependents, 
Mr. SMALL. The gentleman is making a general statement. 

Mr. GORDON. It is true. 

Mr. SMALL. Has the gentleman in his own city of Cleveland 
complained against the administration of the draft law? Has 
he ever, before this bill was under consideration, uttered one 
word of criticism—and I take it there are just as many of that 
class in his own city of Cleveland as there are in any county in 
my district in North Carolina, You can not make general state- 
ments in respect to a matter affecting vitally the prosecution of 
this, war without going into details and proposing a proper 
remedy. In the administration of this law we thought and we 
realized that it was necessary to dedicate to the prosecution 
of the war all of the resources of our people that were needed, 
not only man power upon the front but in the industrial plants 
of the country and upon the farms. 

Let it be remembered that all these men in deferred classes 
have been exempted for physical reasons or industrial reasons 
or because of dependent families, and when gentlemen talk 
about men in these deferred classes who ought to be put into 
active military service, I say to them that in making any such 
statement they are criticizing and condemning the administra- 
tion of the law by the local and district boards in the several 
States of the Union. 

My personal predilection is against taking the boy of 18. The 
governor of my State has written a strong letter to each mem- 
ber of my State delegation urging that they be not included. 
I have had letters from mothers and fathers in my district; but, 
after all, the vital question which must arise in the mind of 
every conscientious American and of every Member of this 
House is, What is his duty in the prosecution and in the 
achievement of a great victory in this war? I do not put into 
the keeping of any man, not even into the hands of my constitu- 
ency, my solemn duty to my country and to the fag. Wherever 
that duty be, whether it involves the sacrifice of the position 
which I hold, I shall follow the path which is necessary in the 
discharge of it and in the achievement of a yictory in this 
titanic contest. Yet, to be perfectly frank, while I am opposed 
to the McKenzie amendment, and I shall vote against it, when 
the amendment of the gentleman from Washington [Mr. JoHN- 
son], reducing the minimum age from 18 to 19, comes up 
before the committee, I shall yote for that, because under that 
we shall be able to get, according to the figures that have been 
submitted, 1,722,000 men, leaving only about five or six hundred 
thousand men of a deficiency in the number of effectives which 
are said to be required. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from North 
Carolina has again expired. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I will ask for two minutes 
more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMALL. Then let the gentlemen who talk about effective 
man power, about combing deferred classes and getting the 
men to fill the deficiency, point out some method, if you please, 
by which we can obtain these four or five or six hundred 
thousand men. But if that amendment making the minimum 
age 19 instead of 18 shall not prevail and the question is squarely 
presented to me whether I shall set up my judgment upon 
this bill as an entirety against the men who are at the head of 
the war administration, whose solemn duty it is to bring suc- 
cess to our Army, whose training and capacity and patriotism 
entitle them to consideration, I shall not attempt to set up 
my judgment against theirs, but in the last analysis I shall 
vote for the bill just as they have presented it to Congress. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. OLNEY. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I regretted exceedingly in committee to differ from my col- 


league [Mr. McKenzie], who introduced this amendment, be- 
cause we have gone hand in hand together on so much important 
legislation affecting the war. 

But I approached that amendment as I would a railroad 
crossing where the signboard says or reads, “Stop, look, and 
listen!” and I scented the danger, and the train went by with 
McKenzie at the wheel, some good men in his crew, some 
strong men, our able chairman, the ranking Member, Republi- 
cans and Democrats, and I respect them all. I liken myself, as 
a layman on the committee, to the position I occupied when I 
was learning my trade as a wool merchant in the city of Law- 
rence, Mass., when I went there to learn the wool business, 
and to take up a fleece of wool and sort the fine from the 
coarse, and so forth, and I felt that in serving my apprentice- 
ship I was accepting instruction from my bosses; and so the 
recommendations of the Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy, the Secretary of War, the Chief of Staff, and the Pro- 
vost Marshal General, who has carried out so beautifully the 
draft system within the past year, can not be ignored in this 
important legislation. 

I deplore the fact that we have got to go below the age of 21 
to take boys into the Army, but from testimony revealed it is 
the intention and purpose of the War Department to comb out 
the men between 31 and 46, of which there are 600,000 in num- 
ber, and then gradually take the men of 21, 20, 19, and 18, and 
in that order, and in the meantime those men who have become 
of age since August this year. I look upon this war as a great 
big business proposition, and the fact that we have deferred 
classifications of 2, 3, 4, and 5 is evidence of sound business 
foresight. When we went into the war a little over a year ago 
Italy was bankrupt, France was bleeding to death, and England 
was tired out, and we arrived in the nick of time, and these 
different classifications are fixed as they are so that we can 
earry on this Government as a great business proposition, 
elastic and comprehensive. Classes 2, 8, and 4 are working, too, 
for the interests of the war, and the exemption boards have 
the power to pull men out of classes 2, 3, and 4 and reclassify 
and place them in class 1; and I know many instances where 
that has been done. When I saw those four Marines arise in 
the gallery it was an inspiring sight. I think this Congress 
ought to know a piece of news that has come to me, because I 
have never seen it in any newspaper dispatch—that 10,000 of 
those Marines, many of them between the ages of 18 and 21, in 
the last great German offensive a month or so ago—and I got 
this in confidential letters, but believe this news should be 
given to the world—10,000 American Marines, flanked by four 
American regiments, saved Paris, and they did so at the begin- 
ning of the last offensive on the retreat of the allies, who ad- 
vised the retreat of the Americans; but the Americans said, 
“We have been advised to stick here,” and they held continu- 
ously for 30 hours; and some day this will filter out through the 
press that these 25,000 Americans saved Paris. [Applause.] 

Mr. MEEKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLNEY. I will. 

Mr. MEEKER. Can the gentleman explain mathematically 
how a majority could be under 19 when the average age—— 

Mr. OLNEY. I did not say a majority; I said many Marines. 

Mr. MEEKER. When the average age is 24 of the first en- 
listment, and I did not see how it could get 

Mr. OLNEY. I said many Marines. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLNEY. I will. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. We hear a great deal about the 
law of averages and percentages here, and we used to learn in 
common-school arithmetic that in order to make fair compari- 
sons we must start from a common base. Now, if you are 
undertaking to show what the law of average in age may be 
by starting at 18 and on to 45, it takes a great many 18, 19, and 
20 men to offset one man coming in at 45 years, and that 
so-called average does not show how many men of 18, 19, and 
20— 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. What right has the gentle- 
man to assume 18 as a base; why not take 26? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I am not stating the base; I 
am talking about what is the meaning of the so-called aver- 
age age in an organization that takes men in between 18 and 45, 
and if anybody goes to the common-school arithmetic he will 
see that we must haye a great many men of 18 to offset the one 
man of 45 in order to keep an average age down in the 
twenties. 

Mr. OLNEY. Much, has been said here about deferred classi- 
fications in this country. It was made possible and was ad- 
vised by the best brains of Europe, in order that we might 
supply the nations of the earth with necessary products; and 
we kept the allied nations alive before the war, and ever since 


s 
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then our agricultural and business interests have been busy in 
furnishing materials and supplies not only to the allied na- 
tions but those neutral nations deserving help. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLNEY. Yes. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Is it not true we get a large 
part of our artillery even yet from France? 

Mr. OLNEY. The heavy artillery, to some extent. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. If France can supply our own 
armies and hers, too, with equipment and still keep out these 
boys of 18, would it not be a fair proposition for us to follow 
their example? 

Mr. OLNEY. No; to my mind it is a small equation—the 
artillery she is furnishing America. Italy has no deferred 
classification, nor has France, nor even England, except as 
to agriculture and industry, and those nations, having a 
great man power in the war in the early days of the war, 
would be reduced, naturally, to 18-year-old men. We have 
arrived in France morally and physically with a million and 
a half men; and yet it must be reckoned that only 60 per 
cent of our forces abroad are fighting men, and it takes about 
one man to take care of another man, considering our chain 
of boats going across the sea transporting troops. Therefore 
we need every bit of man power that the War Department 
asks for; and, furthermore, I am proud to say that our Army 
is the cleanest morally in the world as well as physically and 
mentally fit. 

And we have arrived at a determination to win by the 
courage born of the American soldier licked into a living flame 
with our enthusiasm to crush Prussianism which will cause 
America to rewrite in blood if necessary the Constitution of 
the Old World central powers. And I urge every Member— 
from Massachusetts as well as from Alabama—to vote to sup- 
pert the administration, I wish to say, if this word can lend 
you any encouragement. that a Cabinet officer told me yes- 
terday afternoon, as the spokesman of the Commander in Chief 
of the Army and Navy, that the President is very much in 
favor of the original program of the War Department and 
does not want any such monkey wrench as the McKenzie 
amendment thrown into the machinery. [Applguse.] 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. OLNEY. The following letter from a prominent official 
of the American Red Cross Association is self-explanatory, but in 
further explanation it should be stated that the recruits who 
arrive in camps and cantonments afflicted with venereal diseases 
are immediately segregated, given the best medical attention and 
treatment. and are not released for military service until com- 
pletely cured. The Army camps as schools of discipline and 
careful attention and guurdiauship are the best asylums for the 
boys, and the American Red Cross Association is doing a noble, 
splendid work in protecting the morals of the soldier as well as 
in providing segregation and medical treatment: 


NaTIONAL HEADQUARTERS OF THE AMERICAN RED Cross, 
Washington, D. C., August 22, 1918. 


[After a pause.] 


Non. RICHARD OLNEY, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. OLNEY: For your information I quote the following from 
the Official United States Bulletin, under date of August 17, 1918. ‘The 
War Department authorizes the following: 

~“ There is a sharp increase in the num of cases of venereal disease 
in the divisional camps and cantonments, 5,507 being reported, as com- 

red with 3,760 for the previous week. This increase is due to the 
arge number of new men recently inducted into service. Among col- 
ored registrants something over 30 per cent and among whites about 
8 por cent are venereally infected when brought into camp.“ 

‘urther, from May 24 to August 2, one week estimatcd, shows that 
44,723 men came into our ney Army, bringing with them from civil life 
syphilis or gonorrhea. ‘This shows a rate of 20, a month or 240,000 
- peers equal to over seven divisions laid low before getting into the 

ght. 


Very truly, yours, 


GRAHAM F. BLanpy, 
Assistant Director Bureau of Sanitary Service. 


. 8.— The above cases of diseases were contracted before the 
recruits entered the cantonments. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, it had been my purpose to 
offer an amendment to the pending section to make the draft 
age of the new draft from 21 to 45 years, inclusive. I am 
opposed to the proposition of drafting at the present time men 
under 21 years of age, but I am informed that my colleague 
from Alabama [Mr. BLACKMON] will offer an amendment to 
that effect. Therefore I will withhold my amendment. I do 
not care, Mr. Chairman, under the circumstances to attempt to 
take up the time of the House or to make an argument. It 
would be impossible to do so creditably within the five-minute 


limit. I therefore ask unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 


mous consent to revise and extend his remarks. Is there objec- 
tion. [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, I ask recognition 
for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Vermont, a member 
of the committee, asks recognition for five minutes. The gen- 
tleman is recognized. [Applause.] 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, everybody realizes 
at this stage of the proceedings that it is not likely that any 
new argument will be advanced ; nor is it very probable that men 
who have given serious consideration so long to such a serious 
problem will be disturbed in their convictions already arrived 
at, by rhetoric, sentimentality, beautiful appeals to the flag, 
allusions to the boys dying in the trenches, and all that kind of 
thing. There is not a man in the House who does not at the 
proper time feel his spirit stirred by all the emotions that such 
literary phrasing is intended to express, but when we sit here 
as lawmakers, trying to organize an army to fight a war, it 
seems to me our safest resort is to the cold, hard business propo- 
sition of simple logic and a few elementary principles. And by 
such cold reasoning and unemotionalism only, I may add, we 
may hope best to ald those brave soldiers of ours to win this 
war. 

I will say at once that I am opposed to the McKenzie amend- 
ment. I am opposed to it, no matter how it is refined, no matter 
how it is explained, because, notwithstanding the good faith of 
my respected colleague, Mr. MCKENZIE, of Illinois, in the intro- 
duction of this amendment, it is a limitation upon the power 
of the Government to raise an army of sufficient size and put it 
into this contest at the hour and moment it may be most needed. 
Any limitation is a limitation, it does not matter how nicely 
and deftly you juggle the words or how beautifully you try to 
spin delicate and tempting refinements of the meanings of words. 
A limitation is a limitation. 

Now, it is a singular thing to me that after all these years 
and all the experience this country has had with wars and 
armies we wake up now, apparently for the first time in our 
history, to be sensitively and fearfully aware of the fact that 
liability to military service in the United States begins at the 
age of 18 years. I have only to refresh your memories of the 
days when you were schoolboys and when, gradually getting 
older and more mature and taking notice of the bigger things in 
the bigger world outside, you were one day challenged by some 
fellow schoolboy with the suggestion that “ One of these days 
they will put you into the Army "—a little bit of foolishness 
that schoolboys indulge in sometimes—and you had grown up, 
as every other American youth grew up, to know and to make 
the answer, “They can not put me into the Army until I am 
18 years old.” Every schoolboy knew it. And every father and 
mother knew it. Practically every war that ever came upon 
this country after we had organized ourselves as a Nation 
found that law on the statute books. My own State of Vermont 
has had it in her law for I do not know how long, and it long 
has been a familiar statute all over the country. You and I, 
any time before the alarm of this present war was upon us, 
answering the question of a foreigner or a stranger as to what 
our ages for liability to military service were, would answer 
offhand, “ Eighteen to forty-five.” We did not think there was 
anything wrong about it. Yet now, when we are actually trying 
to put such a principle, long acknowledged in law, into actual 
realization in a war that calls for men, we suddenly awake to 
find the proposition is imbued with a tremendous amount of 
pathos and sentiment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. May I have five minutes more? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Vermont asks unani- 
mous consent for five minutes more. Is there objection? [After 
a pause,] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. And then we begin to talk about 
robbing the cradle and all that kind of thing. 

There is another strange thing that goes right alang beside 
that. All this time prior to the war, or even since the war 
began, so far as our participation in it is concerned, we have 
permitted young men at the age of 18 voluntarily to enlist in 
the Army of the United States. They have done it for years. 
For a long time it was necessary that they should have the 
consent of their parents or guardians in order to enlist at 
the age of 18, but recently that has been changed, and it is 
now held that a boy who enlists of his own accord in the 
Army of the United States at the age of 18 years can not be 
released from his military obligation by the protest or applica- 
tion of a parent or a guardian. It is held that he is of sufficient 
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age and matured judgment to permit him to make his voluntary 
choice as to whether he will serve in the Army or not. We 
have all assented to that as a matter of fact. Nobody has ever 
seemed to raise any objection to it. It went along and worked 
itself out automatically. 

Now, then, if to-day we, the elders, are talking about the 
immaturity of boys of 18 and debating a refusal to compel 
them to go into the Army at 18 because we hold ourselves na- 
tionally as sponsors for their welfare and as their guardians, 
how does it happen that we have gone on up to this precious 
moment not exercising this guardianship, founded on the idea 
that they were too immature to take care of themselves, and 
how could we have permitted them all these years, on their own 
judgment, to enlist in the military service at that tender age 
and refused to let them out if they did? Fathers and 
mothers were just as solicitous for their boys in years past as 
they are to-day. But they did not protest and get this law 
changed. How many do you think, if the truth were known, are 
actually protesting to-day? 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I will if I have the time. 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. Everybody on the floor ad- 
mits that they ought to go in. Some or most of the Members 
have said that they should go in at even 16 or 17 if necessity 
demanded. The question is whether they should be put in while 
older men remain at home. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. That question is not presently be- 
fore us. This bill cites the years at which they shall go in. 
That is what we are arguing about. Men have in all good faith 
and sincerity undertaken to tell us that a boy of 18 years of 
age is not of sufficient physical maturity or of sufficient mental 
dependability to go in and be a good soldier. If that is true, 
why is it that through the century and a half, nearly, of our 
national experience the Army itself, in peace times as well as 
in war, has of its own accord, as a result of its own experience 
and observation through a century and a half of peace time and 
war, fixed 18 as the first age when it was thought a man was 
beginning to be fit to be a soldier and fight in wars? 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
u question? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Les. 

Mr. MEEKER. Can the gentleman explain why the mini- 
mum draft age in the Civil War was 20 years? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I do not know; and perhaps that 
is as good an explanation as anybody else could give under the 
same circumstances. But I will call the attention of the gentle- 
man to another fact, and that is that the conditions under 
which the Civil War was fought did not make the urgent demands 
on the labor and other interests at home to the support of the 
Army in the field that this present war does. [Applause.] 

Mr. SANFORD. And in that war drafted men were allowed 
to hire substitutes. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Yes. It has been suggested by 
my friend from New York [Mr. Sanrorp] that in that war men 
could buy substitutes. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Yes. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. The gentleman from Vermont 
is a member of the committee. Personally, I would like to 
have it explained just how the adoption of the McKenzie 
amendment would produce delay in the recruiting of a suffi- 
cient army to do what the War Department desires to do. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. My friend from Michigan there 
gets down, it seems to me, to just the point that disturbs the 
minds of a good many men here. Words written into a statute 
may or may not—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Vermont 
has again expired. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman may proceed for three minutes 
more. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the gentleman's 
request? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I say, words in a statute which 
seek in any sense to limit the order of time in which an army 
can be raised or employed have just this effect, that if the 
events afterwards do not invoke that restrictive clause there 
has been no restriction, but if the events do invoke it the result 
is delay. If there is in the minds of any men the possibility 
that nothing will arise to make this provision effective and 
thus delay the raising of an army, and that, therefore, it is safe 
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to put in the language, I want to say that it is far and away 
safer to leave it out altogether. 

No man can condense in 10 minutes what we have all been 
thinking about for weeks, and I have dwelt on no detailed part 
of the general argument that has been heard here in these two 
days. But another reason occurs to me, and that is that the 
combing out of the questionnaires and the passing upon the 
claims for exemption of all the men beyond the present draft 
ages would be a tremendous task of time and labor, and by 
the terms of the McKenzie amendment until it is completed 
these young men can not be used. Nobody ean accurately 
estimate how much time that will take. It may take one 
period of time or it may take another, but in the meanwhile 
it is certain that until it is done and the older men drafted 
these other men can not be touched. These men are waiting 
in the meantime, and, as has been suggested time and again, 
these men are all of such age and under such social, domestic, 
and economic relationships that their questionnaires will be 
very simple and their examination and adjudication take very 
little time. There is a great army that could be quickly raised. 
That we know for a certainty. And, as has been pointed out, 
time is the essence of the present war situation. 


Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Then, the result would be that 


these boys would be sent before the others; otherwise the bill 
would be of no account. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. No. Part of the men above pres- 
ent draft ages may be in the Army, and part of these other 
men, too; but all of them, no matter where they come from, 
no matter what group or groups of age, would be on the way 
together. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I have only half a minute left 
and there is one more thought that I wish to express. It all 
comes down again to this: That if you want to be very sure 
that you will not hinder the Government in the raising, train- 


ing. and use of this Army you can make it absolutely sure by. 


not putting anything in the law that has any possibility of 
doing that. But if you want to restrain and restrict, no refine- 
ment of words or anything else written into this statute will 
determine the degree of your restriction and your restraint, 
until all at once, in the middle of the night, some unforeseen 
contingency arises, your statutory limitation is in effect, and 
you can not get another statute passed in time to cure the diffi- 
culty you had put in the way. 

The best illustration of what these little things may do that 
I can give is that of Gulliver among the Lilliputians. You 
remember that Gulliver among the Lilliputians was a giant, a 
great, unconquerable giant, but they caught him asleep and 
then they bound him helpless to the earth by simple little 
packthread. [Applause.] 


Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 


the committee, it is not with any expectation or hope of chang- 
ing anyone's views that I trespass upon the time of the com- 
mittee this afternoon. I simply want to place in the RECORD 
my position upon this question. I am strongly in favor of the 
McKenzie amendment. [Applause.] I have consistently sup- 
ported all of the measures in behalf of the war, and I intend 
to do so to-day and in the future when they appeal to my judg- 
ment and conscience; but 1 want to say that as a Member of 
Congress I realize that the responsibility for calling these boys 
to the front is ours, and we can not wash that responsibility off 
our hands by simply saying that those who are in charge of the 
conduct of the war must be given these boys at this time. 
Before the bar of the country are not we, within our proper 
function, as much responsible for the conduct of the war as 
any other agency of this Government? I, for one, want to tell 
you that, no matter how hard you may try, you can not wash 
away the responsibility of this Congress of sending 18-year-old 
boys to the trenches of France while men above the age of 21 
and up to 45 are at home, not only safe and sound, but making 
more money than they have ever made before in all their lives 
out of the Government and in industrial pursuits and in Gov- 
ernment contracts. [Applause.] 

The gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Trson] is always 


dramatic in his arguments and addresses before this House.“ 


When he does not bring implements of warfare to display here, 
when he does not appear panoplied in all of the toggery of war, 
he produces something that is just as spectacular; and so, with 
the dramatic instinct highly developed, he stood before this 
House, prearranged, of course, as it was, and had four young 
marines of the age of 18 years rise over there in the gallery to 
prove that boys of 18 should be drafted without resorting to 
those now in deferred classes. I want to say that if the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut had chosen to do so he could have 
looked to another portion of the gallery and have seen not only 
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4 but 40—yes, 100—men in civilian clothes above the age of 21 
and under 45 who would look just as good in uniforms as the 
heroic young marines. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does my colleague know that one of those 
marines up in the gallery will be 19 years of age in December 
and another one will be 19 in January? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I do not know anything about 
that. I admire the marines. I admire anybody who volun- 
teers and goes into the Army, though he is under 21 years of 
age; but I have not yet reached the point where I want to say 
to these boys of 18, “ Whether you will or whether you will 
not, we will reach into your homes and take you and put you 
into the front ranks in France when some other fellow 25 years 
old who happens to be a secretary or clerk to some influential 
person is safely ensconced at home.” [Applause.] Why, the 
other afternoon I was riding over to Camp Meade in a car, and 
when I got out here a few miles a fellow who was waiting for 
a street car hailed me and said, May I ride with you?” I 
was glad to let him ride. He rode along a mile or so and I 
asked him, “ How old are you, young man?” He said, “I am 
23.“ I said, “Are you married?” He said, “No.” I said, 
How is it that the draft did not get you?” He was a great, 
big, athletic, strapping fellow. He said, “ Why, I am the secre- 
tary over here at the Maryland Agricultural College and I was 
given deferred classification.” 

Are you willing to let that fellow stay at home filling a 
woman’s job or the job some married man would be glad to get 
and draft some 18-year-old boy, whether he wants to go or not, 
and put him in the front-line trenches without waiting until 
all class 1 men above 18 are drafted? 

I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that if the House had adopted 
the Shallenberger amendment, which you voted down two 
months ago, you would have had half a million more men in 
class 1 than you have to-day. The War Department now has 
the authority to comb the lists of class 2, class 3, and class 4, 
and put many now in these classes where they ought to be— 
in class 1. I have no son that will be affected by the 18-year- 
old provision. I have no brother that is affected, but I am not 
willing to take your boy and put him in the ranks when some 
other man’s boy 25 or perhaps 26 is at home enjoying all the 
comforts of luxurious living. Why can there be any objection 
to the adoption of the amendment providing that the boards 
shall not call the 18 and 19 year old boys until they shall have 
first called those above that age? 

The time of Mr. Connatty of Texas having expired, by 
unanimous consent he was given two minutes more. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. We are not denying the War De- 
partment the power to reach down and get 18 and 19 year old 
boys when it needs them. They can be called when the neces- 
sity arises, but gentlemen espousing the bill will not agree to 
any limitation whatever. The result will be that they will call 
the 18 and 19 year old boys at once, and perhaps before they 
do the older ones. It is easier to classify them; they are not 
married, and they have no dependents. The result will be that 
they will be called to the colors first. 

Mr. GORDON. And they have no votes. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas, And they have no votes, This 
reminds me of the story of the preacher that had a new assign- 
ment. When he first went to his new post he began to preach 
against whisky drinking. One member called him aside and 
said, “That won't do; old Brother So-and-so is an elder and he 
will have his toddy; you will have to preach against something 
else.” So he preached against card playing, and they said: 
“ Sister So-and-So is a great card player, and she contributes 
liberally to the church; you will have to cut that out.” Then 
he gave horse racing a run or two, and they said there was a 
member of the church from Kentucky who was fond of horse 
racing, and he would have to cut that out. Then he said, 
“What in God’s name can I preach about?” And they said, 
“Preach against the Jews; there ain’t any of them here.” 
[Laughter and applause.] > 

My friends, I want to say to you that I am willing now, and 
willing in the future, to give the War Department all the money 
and all the men it needs. We have already given it 10,000,000 
men, and this bill, without taking the 18-year-old boys, will 
give it 

Mr. GORDON. ‘Twelve million more. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I thank the gentleman from Ohio 
who always has the figures collated in his mind. Twelve 
million men that we will give the War Department, and if it 
does not get them in it is its responsibility, not ours. Let me 
tell you something. Congress has some responsibility. [Ap- 
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plause.] Congress has some duties to perform, and the Con- 
stitution puts the man power of this country in the palm of 
our hands. We are the ones whose duty it is to say when and 
how the man power shall be drafted. I want to say to you 
that I am not in favor of going down and taking the boys of 
18 until you have drafted those above that age who are liable 
to service. France has not found it necessary to do it, Eng- 
land has not found it necessary to do it, and I do not believe 
it is necessary at this time in the United States, and I trust 
that the McKenzie amendment will be adopted overwhelmingly. 
[Applause.] 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Eadix having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the Senate, 
by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling clerk, announced that the Senate 
had passed joint resolution of the following title, in which 
the concurrence of the House of Representatives was requested: 

S. J. Res. 168. Joint resolution tendering public acknowledg- 
ment of gratitude to the Army and Navy of the United States. 


TEMPORARY INCREASE OF THE MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT. 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, I have listened to this debate with a great deal of attention, 
and I confess that at this moment I am getting weary of the 
constant recurrence to the alleged fact that there are about 
8,000,000 men who are in the deferred classifications, Of course 
there are. In the name of Heaven, why did you pass the 
selective-service law if you did not contemplate such a 
result? Was not it the intention of the President in making 
these regulations to pay due deference and respect to the 
industries and the agriculture of the country, and can you 
not at least give the local boards the credit for honest judg- 
ment and loyalty in making these classifications? Why throw 
this constant threat and complaint in the face of the local 
boards? Do you not know that that is a criticism of the 
selective-service act that you passed? Do you nc: know that 
it is a criticism of the President of the United States, your 
Commander in Chief? 

All this talk about “combing out” the deferred classifica- 
tions is unwarranted and idle. The local boards were required 
to classify the registrants in accordance with their obligations 
to their families and to the industrial needs of the Nation. 
They could not have done other than they did without failing 
in their duty. The fault is not with them, but with the intricacy 
and gigantic nature of the task that was given them. 

I have been trying to fathom the animus of the advocates of 
this McKenzie amendment, and at last it was disclosed in the 
remarks of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON], who 
threatened to send Mr. Gompers to hell. May I ask the gen- 
tleman if that is an invitation to Mr. Gompers to go to Texas? 
{Laughter.] They say that in the summer time its temperature 
closely approaches that of hades. 

There is the animus—opposition to the labor unions. Now, 
gentlemen, do you not know that the majority of the men who 
have been put into the deferred classification are engaged in 
industries which are essential to the war, and would it surprise 
you, or need it surprise you, to learn that the majority of those 
men engaged in riveting the steel structures of our ships and in 
the other industries essential to this war are members of labor 
unions? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. I stated that when Mr. Gompers asked us to 
do with organized labor something that was not right, then so 
and so should happen, and I would like to ask the gentleman 
what he would say to Mr. Gompers if Mr. Gompers told him that 
the proposition of work or fight should not apply to the laboring 
class of people of America. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I do not want to go into that now. 

Mr. BLANTON. I did not think the gentleman would. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I have not the time for it. 

We ought not to complain of the number of men who are in 
the deferred classes. That was the very design and purpose of 
the selective-service regulations; that is, to raise an army with 
the least possible derangement of family ties, social obligations, 
and industrial requirements. In order to make war we must 
also maintain the peace industries of the country. In order to 
keep one man on the fighting ine, well fed, well clothed, and 
properly sustained and equipped, 20 human beings—men, women, 
and children—must be kept at their usual vocations and main- 
tained in reasonable comfort and peace of mind at home, Do 
not forget that. We are prone in our enthusiasm for war sacri- 
fice to forget that the usual order at home must so nearly as 
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possible be maintained. Otherwise we endanger the lines of 
communication with our fighting men, jeopardize their lives, 


and endanger our cause. The men who raise the crops, who 
dig in the mines, who make clothing, munitions, armament, and 
equipment of war must also live, because if they fail our sol- 
diers will fail and our cause and the cause of the werld will be 
lost. 

We ought not therefore to complain of the number of men 
who are retained in useful tasks at home, nor assume, because 
their number seems to be large, that the local boards have nec- 
essarily failed in their duty. As chairman of the legal advisory 
board connected with one of the local districts I can vouch for 
the industry and patriotism with which they generally per- 
formed their exceedingly difficult and embarrassing duties. If 
they are subject to any criticism at all, I would say that they 
might rather be criticized fer their zeal, which in many in- 
stances worked grievous injustice. 

Under the leave granted me to extend my remarks I shall 
take the liberty to append a few specific instances, with some 
suggestions in the way of modification of the selective-service 
regulations, which I am satisfied will remove some of the ob- 
jections to the proposed extension of the draft ages. 

Another fallacy that has appeared in this debate is this: 
Gentlemen have rung ihe changes upon the alleged change 
of view upon the part of the military authorities of 
this country. I need not refer gentlemen of the dignity 
and experience of this bedy to the old maxim, “The wise 
man changes his mind. the fool never.” Some have asked 
what has happéned since June last to cause this change 
in mind. Have the gentlemen lost sight of the great battle of the 
Marne? Have they lost sight of the fact that the Prussians are 
being driven back? Have they lost sight of the fact that now it 
is essential to concentrate every effort of the people of this coun- 
iry, of every class, in order to win this war? ‘That has happened 
since June, and that is sufficient reason to cause a change of 
mind. Another favorite fallacy of the advocates of the Mc- 
Kenzie amendment is the slogan, “Let this be a man’s war.” 
Gentlemen, there never was a man’s war, in that sense, in the 
history of the world, and there never will be a man's war. Wars 
have been fought by boys; wars have been caused by men of 
juvenile minds. This present war was caused by a man who 
was suffering from arrested development both of mind and 
body. In the Civil War there were under 21 years of age 
2.159.798 soldiers. Over 26 years of age there were only 
46,000. ‘The bulk of the fighting was done by boys. Germany 
to-day has 2,500,000 men in the field under 21 years of age. 

Mr. GORDON. Where does the gentleman get those figures? 
That is a new discovery. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I decline to answer now, but I will give it 
to the gentleman later, They say that Germany having boys 
in the field is a sign of weakness. Thank God, Mr. Chairman, 
it is a sign of weakness; but with us, our boys in the field 
will be a sign of strength and of victory. My position is this: 
I shall oppose the McKenzie amendment, with all due deference 
to the opinion of others who have taken the contrary view; 
but my opinion is that the McKenzie amendment is an attempt 
to throw a monkey wrench into the machinery of the war cam- 
paign. It is essential that we should all get behind the Presi- 
dent and the military authorities in order te prosecute this 
war and do away, not with sentiment—for it is not sentiment— 
but with emotionalism. It would seem that you imagine that 
if the boys from 18 to 21 are called they are going to go over 
to the trenches the next day. Do you not realize that it will 
take a year to train them? 

The chief objection that I have to the Johnson amendment is 
that it is not only unnecessary but perilously restrictive. On 
page 2 of the bill, lines 5 to 7, the President has the power, 
which as Commander in Chief of our armies he ought to have, to 
“draft such persons liable to military service in such sequence 
of ages and at such time or times as he may prescribe.” Do 
gentlemen presume to suggest that the President should not be 
yested with this power? No; that issue they evade. AH they 
want is to make sure that the calls for men shall be in the 
order that they think ought to be followed. And in order te 
make sure that that sequence shall be followed they propose to 
tie him hand and foot with a congressional mandate. Gentle- 
men, I do not believe such a course is patriotic; in fact, I be- 
lieve it would be perilous. 

The exercise of just a little reflection will show how utterly 
Zroundless are all their fears about sending striplings of 18 into 
the trenches. In the first place, only boys physically fit will 
be called. A boy of the size and build of the lad of whom the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. Jounson] made an exhibition 
to-day by putting upon his slender frame a uniform three sizes 
too large, will not be chosen for military duty. Only lads of the 


standard size and strength will be chosen. The page I pointed 
out is only 15 years old, and yet he is head and shoulders over 
the one selected by the gentleman for his “horrible example.” 
I have a nephew in France to-day only 18 years of age who fills 
the bill as to the Army requirements, and he did not have to get 
a waiver to join either, except from his mother, and that, let 
me say, was patriotically given. 

Just let us remember that if the boys of 18 are called at all, 
they must have from six months to a year's training before they 
will be sent to the other side. Then military wisdom will most 
probably dictate that they be used in taking the place of the 
older and longer trained men along the lines of communication 
and in the various noncombatant branches of the Army. Re- 
member that in the disposition of n great army never more than 
one-third is on the fighting line. One-third is usually in reserve 
and another third is required in the supply and communication 
branches of the service. The inevitable task to which the boys 
of 18 will be assigned will be to release the older men for the 
fighting lines. 

The proposal before us is strictly a war measure, and as such 
I am in favor of leaving all discretion under it and its enforce- 
ment in the hands of the President and his military advisors, 
who have so far so ably raised and so gloriously conducted our 
armies 10 victory. 


APPENDIX. 


SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR THE MODIFICATION OF THE SELBCTIVE-SERVICE 
REGULATIONS TO SECURE THEIR STRICT ENFORCEMENT, PROVIDE FOR 
PROPER REVIEW, AND SECURE ECONOMY ix THE CONDUCT OF THE WAR. 


In the foregoing speech I said, in substance, that rather than 
deserving criticism fer excessive vigilance in catering to the de- 
ferred classes, the local beards might more justly be criticized 
for their zeal in trying to enlarge class 1. The following are a 
few instances: 

Case 1: A man who, when his claim for deferred service on 
account of dependents was denied wanted to be permitted to 
join the Navy, in which he had served one enlistment. He is now 
in France in the Infantry, when it is obvious he could have 
rendered more useful service to his country in the Navy. 

Case 2: A man who, for flat feet, was discharged from the 
Army, in which he had voluntarily enlisted, who notwithstanding 
his physical disability was almost immediately put into class 1-A 
by his local beard and inducted again into the service. He is 
denied the honor and glory of serving his country voluntarily 
and must bear the odium (unjust though it be) of being driven 
to serve his flag against his will. 

Case 3 (a companion picture to the preceding): A man who 
was inducted by his local board into the Army, notwithstanding 
his flat feet, and because he was not able, on account of his dis- 
ability, to keep pace with his company, was court-martiaied 
and is now languishing in disgrace in the Army prison at Fort 
Jay. 

Case 4: A man, not a citizen of the United States, now serving 
in France, who has two brothers in the Italian Army. He is 
the sole support of aged parents. He failed through ignorance 
to take advantage of his privilege in his questionnaire to claim 
exemption, and the local beard refused to permit him te correct 
his error. 

Case 5: A man, the sole wage earner in a family consisting of 
an invalid father almost blind, an invalid mother, a brether 
totaly biind from birth, and an invalid sister. He, too, is in 
France because the local board arbitrarily ignored Rule VIII, 
section 75, of the selective-service regulations, which provides 
that any registrant having aged or invalid parents mainly de- 
pendent on his labor for support shall be put in class 3. 

Case 6: A man with a wife and three small children—with 
another about to be born—put in class 1. The widow gets, all 
told, $47.50 per month te support herself and little family; to 
do which she is compelled to live in three rooms in an unsanl- 
tary location. This seldier costs the Government $62.50 per 
month, 

Case 7: A man with a dependent mother, wife, and three 
children. He costs the Government $77.50 per month. and his 
aged mother. wife, and young children are deprived of his per- 
sonal aid, comfort, and supervision. 

These instances are within my own experience. and doubt- 
less within the experience of my collengues may be found te be 
multiplied a hundredfold. 

The evils resulting from these abuses are not merely confined 
to the individual; they expand like a contagion and diffuse a 
sentiment of resentment which is hurtful to our cause. 

Surely with 10,000,000 registrants we do net need men 80 
badly that we should countenance injustice and jeopardize n 
healthy home sentiment. 

Some of these abuses are attempted to be justified by the 
argument that the Government makes allowances to dependents, 
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I think Congress should give serious thought to this subject 
also, and inquire if it is wise policy to fill the Army with the 
solitary wage earners of families when its ranks might just as 
well be filled with those who are free of family burdens. 

The making of these allowances has necessitated the organi- 
zation cf a huge bureau, involving intricate bookkeeping and 
entailing an outlay of millions of dollars. Seventy-seven dollars 
a month is certainly too much to pay per month for a man in 
the ranks, Why not amend the law and enact a hard-and-fast 
provision prohibiting the assignment to class 1-A of all regis- 
trants having dependents compelled to rely mainly on ie 
United States Treasury. 

It will be observed that many of these cases seem to be in 
direct violation of the selective-service regulations promulgated 
by the President. So they are. But who is to set matters 
right? In nearly every instance appeals have been taken and 
relief denied. The Provost Marshal General claims he has no 
power and the Supreme Court of the United States refuses to 
assume jurisdiction. 

In the case of George O. Kitzcrow, although it was plain that 
the local board violated the rules under which they purported 
to act, the Supreme Court of the United States handed down on 
June 8 last a decision of which this body, it would seem, ought 
to take some cognizance. It decided that the courts of our land 
have no jurisdiction to review the determinations of the local 
draft boards, 

In enacting the selective-draft law, Congress could have placed 
some limitation upon the powers of the local board. It chose 
to delegate its powers to another branch of the Government. 
It could have prescribed some bounds to the regulations to be 
promulgated by the President through the Provost Marshal 
General. It failed to do so. Now, the Supreme Court of the 
United States holds that the regulations in question do not pre- 
seribe or provide a judicial or quasi judicial proceeding which 
might under our judicial system be reviewed by our courts; but 
that the selective-draft-service regulations are simply rules pre- 
scribing the method of enforcing an administrative or executive 
act, and therefore, being the act of the Executive, they can not 
be reviewed. 

While vested with all the equity powers of a judicial tribunal, 
the local boards refuse to exercise the privilege which they 
possess to correct errors and right the most obvious wrongs. 

One of the consequences of this and a sequel which is of 
immediate interest to this body, is the vast number of appeals 
which are made to individual Members of Congress to intercede 
at Washington to correct errors and right wrongs for which 
the selective-service-draft regulations should provide an ade- 
quate, orderly, and lawful remedy, 

The new draft law went into effect on June 5, and an effort 
should be made immediately to profit by our past experience 
and make such modifications of the law and the regulations as 
will avoid past errors, correct defects, and supply deficiencies 
which will make the duty of raising an army and navy a solemn 
function, protected on every side by all of the safeguards which 
our traditions and our history have taught us to esteem and 
respect. 

In my connection with the local draft boards I observed that 
not sufficient care is devoted to appeals, The district boards to 
whom the appeals are made perform their work hurriedly and 
often perfunctorily. In the modification of the regulations I 
suggest that advantage be taken of the local law boards, which, 
composed as they are of lawyers of patriotism and high standing, 
have devoted so much of their time, night and day for months, 
in order to facilitate the draft. As constituted they are purely 
volunteers often looked upon as interlopers by the members of 
the local law boards and curtailed in their duties simply to the 
assisting of registrants in filling out questionnaires. In many 
instances they have had to witness acts of injustice without 
being able to correct them. Why not select from these local law 
boards appellate boards to whom appeals can be taken in the 
first instance, having the district boards to pass on the few 
eases Which might filter through? 

And in the modification of this law we might well give some 
thought to the wisdom of extending the duties of the draft 
boards to the furnishing of men for the Navy as well as the 
Army. 

The theory of the draft law is that it should be selective; that 
as its purpose is to be fair, broad, general, and just, it should 
be discriminating and not discriminatory. Therefore the reg- 
ulations providing for its enforcement should first aim to 
obtain a census of the youth of our country within the pre- 
scribed ages, setting out their physical, mental, and vocational 
qualifications, and then assign them to the branches of the Aymy 
or Navy to which they are best fitted and in which they may 
render the highest and most efficient service. 


Why should not this intelligent and intelligible method be 
applied to the Navy as well as to the Army? Why permit 
men to volunteer in the Navy when they can no longer volunteer 
in the Army? 

It is self-evident that whc. once the draft law goes into effect 
all voluntary enlistments should cease. Yet that policy is not 
followed. ‘The threat of induction into the draft army has 
brought thousands of applicants clamoring to get voluntarily. 
into the Navy, the Quartermaster Corps, the Ordnance Corps, 
png other branches of the service before the net tightens around 

em. 

While the draft law may make men slackers at heart, heroes 
against their will, the open door permitting men to evade the 
draft by getting into the naval and certain branches of the mili- 
tary service will enable certain types of men to parade for years 
to come as veterans of this great.war who have not an ounce of 
patriotism or valor in their bosoms. This is not fair either to 
the adventurous volunteer who promptly answered the first call 
of patriotism and gave his service freely without spur or goad 
or fear, nor is it just to those sturdy and devoted men of our 
National Army who, having an instinctive abhorrence of war 
and all that it implies, nevertheless when the solemn summons 
came assumed without fear or evasion the rôle of warriors and 
now stand ready to offer up their lives for the honor of our flag 
and the freedom of mankind. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr, Chairman, the American people, in my 
judgment, are prepared to make any sacrifice required to win this 
war. There never has been a people in all time more thoroughly 
united and more desperately in earnest than are the American 
people in the support of their Government at thistime. They will 
acquiesce in and loyally support any change in the draft law Con- 
gress may deem it wise and necessary to make; but I have no doubt 
if this proposition to lower the draft to 18 years was submitted 
to the people for an expression of their opinion, either as to its 
necessity or its wisdom, it would be overwhelmingly rejected 
by them, and I think properly so. 

Since our entrance into the war I have supported every propo- 
sition advanced here and urged by the administration that I 
thought would strengthen the Government and assist in a vigor- 
ous prosecution of the war. I have voted to furnish every man 
and every dollar deemed necessary by the War Department. I 
am now ready to do that, and will continue to do so until the end, 

We are told by the authorities it is necessary to enlarge our 
Army to 5,000,000 men. I am in favor of furnishing the men 
and voting all the money necessary to equip and maintain such 
an Army. The size of the Army required and its proper equip- 
ment is purely a military matter, in which I think Congress 
should follow the judgment of our military authorities. The 
manner in which the Army is to be raised and enlarged, how- 
ever, is a legislative matter coming entirely within the province 
and power of Congress upon which Congress should exercise 
its own best judgment. The Constitution vests this authority 
and this power in Congress, and we should not surrender our 
own judgment to the military authorities or to any other au- 
thority. 

We now have an Army of 3,000,000 men. It is required to raise 
an additional 2,000,000 to have an Army such as the Secretary 
of War and the military authorities say is needed. 

I have listened carefully to the debates and have failed to hear 
a single argument advanced convincing to me of the necessity 
of lowering the draft age to 18 to secure the additional men 
required. There is no argument against raising the age limit to 
45. The whole country approves of that proposition. It is esti- 
mated there are 21,000,000 men in the country between the ages 
of 21 and 45. Three million are already in the Army, leaving 
18,000,000 to draw from to get the required extra 2,000,000. 
Does anyone undertake to say these 2,000,000 men can not be 
obtained out of this great reservoir of man power, and obtained 
quickly and easily? No one except the military authorities, who 
seem determined to take a million to a million and a half of 
boys under age out of the schools and high schools and off the 
farms and put them in the Army. 

We should not take a single boy under age by the draft until 
every available man physically fit and liable for military service 
under the rules and regulations of the draft has been taken 
between the ages of 21 and 45 years. When all who are eligible 
and liable for military service between these ages have been 
taken will be time enough to take boys of 18 years. If that time 
comes, and it is necessary, the whole people will willingly and 
loyally say take the youths of the land. They will never favor 
such a proposition, however, until that time comes, 

Mr. Chairman, this is & man’s war, as has been repeatedly said 
here. It should be fought by men. It seems to me we can not 
afford at this early period of our participation in the war to 
admit such poverty in man power as to be compelled to call 
upon mere boys to fight our battles. 
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England with only half our population raised an army of 
more than 6,000,000 men and was well into the fourth year of the 
war beřore calling to the colors her boys under 20 years of age. 

Canada refuses to take by the draft boys under 20 years of 
age, and France, noble, heroic France, who has suffered so ter- 
ribly and bas been bled white, be it said to her everlasting credit 

_ has at no time during the struggle called her 18-year-old boys 


into her army. With her soil overrun and the ruthless invader 
at the very gates of Paris, she has resolutely refused during 
four long and terrible years to do the thing the American Con- 
gress is now about to do. Brave, chivalrous France, can we 
not follow her human example? Should we not hesitate and 
think twice before we do a thing France in all her suffering and 
her extremity has refused to do? Out of a population of less 
than 40,000,000 she has raised and maintained her great armies 
of between five and six million soldiers, and yet we are told here 
in America, with a potential man power of 21,000,000 between 
21 and 45, we can not raise an army of 5,000,000 men without 
drafting our 18-year-old boys. This contention, if true, is most 
humiliating and proves either one of two things—that our men 
of military age are woefully unfit physically or that we are a 
nation of professional slackers. But the contention is not true. 
We can raise an army of 5,000,000 men and raise it easily with- 
out taking boys under age. No one can doubt this for a min- 
ute. It is our duty to do it. It can be done by raising the age 
limit to 45 or 50 if necessary and then combing out of classes 
2, 8, and 4 at least a million if not a million and a half of men 
who under a fair construction of the selective-draft act are 
linble for military service and should be called before invading 
the nursery and the schoolroom to obtain fighting men. 

Why should the fathers and mothers of America be asked 
to make greater sacrifices than the Governments of our allies 
have required of their citizens? Germany, of all the great na- 
tions at war, has put mere striplings into the firing line. The 
civilized world has condemned her. We should not follow her 
example. 

Let us go on as we have begun and create an army of men— 
5,000,000 mature men—not an army of boys. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, I fully realize that what I might say will have no 
effect upon Members as to how they cast their votes on this 
mesure, but I do feel as if I ought to express my feelings at 
this time. I was one of the many Members of this House who 
voted for the declaration of war against the Imperial Govern- 
ment of Germany, and after that declaration of war I knew that 
the American people would prosecute this war to the bitter end, 
and 1 was under the impression that after this Government de- 
clared war upon the Imperial Government of Germany that we 
placed the responsibility of carrying on this war on the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the General Staff of the Army 
nnd Navy. It was on the President of the United States and 
the General Staff of the Army and Navy that we placed this 
responsibility. We looked to them to equip this Army, train 
it, and send it to France. Now, since that time I have been 
inclined to follow the judgment of those military men. I have 
heard Members say on the floor of this House for the last two 
days that we ought to use our own judgment on this question. 
Now, I am frank to admit that my judgment on military affairs 
does not amount to the snap of my finger, and I want to ask 
some of you men, What does your judgment amount to when it 
comes to carrying on this great war? Have you ever had any 
military training or experience? The only men I know on the 
floor of this House who are able to pass judgment on this ques- 
tion are the men who have seen previous military service, and 
every one of the Members, except Gen. Surrwoop and Col. 
Littte, of Kansas, who have seen previous military service, 
have stood on this floor and advocated the voting down of 
-the McKenzie amendment. Do you men believe—I want to ask 
you Democrats this question—do you believe that the great 
President of the United States, this great President whom you 
men have stood here and lauded to the skies as the greatest 
statesman in the world to-day—do you believe that he wants to 
send these boys like lambs to the slaughterhouse? No; the 
great President of the United States is just as much concerned 
about the welfare of these boys as you are. I have heard a 
great deal about babies and children. Now, it seems to me 
that there is a matter of sentiment connected with the taking 
of these 18-year-old boys. 

I want to say to you men there was a matter of sentiment 
connected with the declaration of war, and if this Congress 
had listened to sentiment we never would have declared war 
against the Imperial Government of Germany. When we 
voted on the question of war that was not a question of senti- 
ment; it was a question of right or wrong. Now, it seems to 
me that the question we are facing to-day is that the President 


of the United States and the General Staff of the Army and 
Navy come to this Congress and say that they want certain 
things in order to prosecute this war and bring it to a speedy 
end. Now, as far as I am concerned I am going to be guided 
by their judgment and not follow the opinion of those who 
have no responsibility in regard to the prosecution of this war. 
Now, if it is morally wrong to draft these boys of 18 to 20, 
how does it come that we have 244,000 of these young men in 
the military and naval forces of the United States, some of 
them fighting the splendid battles on the firing line of France 
to-day. If it is morally wrong to draft them, it is morally 
wrong for this country to let them enlist and go to the war. 

I have one son who is 19 years of age, stands 6 feet tall, 
and weighs 175 pounds. ‘To-day he is serving in the Tank 
Corps in the service of the United States, and I feel prouder 
of that boy than I ever felt before. [Applause.] I only wish 
that the other four sons we have in our home were 18 years 
of age or more, so that they could put on Uncle Sam's uniform 
znd go into this great fight. 

A great many of the men who have stood here and advocated 
the McKenzie amendment to-day have no boys of thelr own. 
They have no sense of feeling that is in the heart of a father, 
yet they stand here and attempt to speak for the patriotic 
fathers and mothers of our country. Have you heard from 
your constituents? Have you heard from the fathers and 
mothers of your district asking you to vote for this McKenzie 
amendment? I come from a district where there is no race 
suicide—none at all—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. May I have three minutes more? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent for three minutes more. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. I come from a district and city where 
there is no race suicide, where there are thousands and thou- 
sands of these young men in high-school to-day, and I have only 
heard from two men in opposition to taking these 18-year-old 
boys, and one of these is a man that was born in Germany and 
has pro-German sentiments. 

Mr. GORDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, COOPER of Ohio. I can not yield. 
minutes. 

Have you heard from the mothers of this country in regard 
to taking these boys? I say, God bless the American mothers. 
It is the American mothers who are making the supreme sacrifice 
at this hour. Not long ago I visited the home of a friend of 
mine. They have two sons, both under the age of 21, who are 
now serving on the firing line in France. I talked to the mother 
about the boys and she said to me, “It was hard for me to part 
with my sons. They are all I have in this world.” The tears 
ran down her cheeks, but she seemed to catch herself and shake 
off her emotion, and said, “I would not have them any other 
place at this time.” That is the spirit of the American mother, 
and that is the spirit that is going to win this war. 

But I have heard it said on the floor of this House to-day that 
it is the great manufacturing centers of this country that are 
in favor of taking the boys 18 years old. I want to say to you 
that I come from probably one of the greatest manufacturing 
districts in this country, where we have thousands and thou- 
sands of men working in our steel plants. In the city of Youngs- 
town there is a population of 160,000, and ‘n the county there 
are 220,000, and that county has already furnished 12,000 
young men in this war. The great manufacturing city which 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Gorpon] comes from, Cleveland. 
has furnished 40,000 men in this war. And I want to say to 
some of you men who are opposing this administration bill, if 
your States had furnished as many men as the industrial States 
have we would have enough men in the Army to-day. My con- 
stituents trust and have confidence in the judgment of the 
President of the United States to carry on this war, and I am 
going to follow their wishes to-day and stand with him on this 
bill. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, 
son] is recognized. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, according to the Security 
League, I have a clean record on war legislation during this 
session of Congress. I do not know whether I am going to keep 
it or not. I have voted for every war measure since we were 
called together in extra session to declare war. I am ready to 
vote to send the boys of 19 years of age to war whenever it be- 
comes necessary to do so, and I am willing to vote to send the 
boys of 18 years of age to war whenever it becomes n 
to 555 so. But I am not willing to vote to send the 18-year-old 
boys or the 19-year-old boys into this war simply because it is 


I have only three 


The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DENI- 
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more convenient to the War Department to get them together 
than it is to get men who are older than that. [Applause.] 

Now, then, I believe that there are still a great many men in 
this country between the ages of 21 and 81 that can be sent to 
the front, and ought to be sent. I believe that there are a great 
many men of draft age engaged in nonessential industries who 
could be transferred to the more essential industries and thereby 
release from these industries a great many men that have been 
exempted on industrial grounds. Until the men between the ages 
of 21 and 31 have first been recombed and those that are found 
available are sent to the front, I will not vote to send the 18-year- 
old boys to the front, And then there is another thing I want 
to call to the attention of the House, because it has been called 
particularly to my attention since I have been to my district 
recently. There are hundreds of thousands of foreigners in 
this country, subjects of our cobelligerents, that could be made 
available for war service immediately if steps were taken to 
do so, 

In some of the counties of my district where there were 
large foreign populations almost every young American of 
draft age has been taken to the war, and their places have 
been filled by Italians and Belgians and Frenchmen, who have 
claimed exemption because they are not citizens. Now, we 
passed a bill through the House last winter which would re- 
quire those men either to go into this war and fight for this 
country or return home to fight for their own countries, but 
that bill has been held up at the other end of the Capitol, and 
nothing has been done up to this time to compel these thou- 
sands and thousands of Italians, Frenchmen, and Belgians who 
are here taking the places of American young men in the dif- 
ferent industries to fight, while our own young men have 
gone to the war to fight for their countries as well as ours. 
Now, until we can get hold of this large force of foreigners 
whose countries are cobelligerents with us in fighting against 
the German Empire, and either put them into the service or 
permit their Governments to put them into the service, I am 
not in favor of taking our own 18-year-old boys. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON. I will. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The gentleman has just made 
a very interesting statement—that there were thousands of 
Frenchmen, Belgians, and Italians who were alien citizens 

Mr. DENISON. Not citizens, but subjects of those countries 
residing here. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Has the gentleman the sta- 
tistics on the alien population he has just mentioned? 

Mr, DENISON. I have not the statistics in my mind, but I 
have just had the figures handed to me by my friend from Ohio, 
Mr. MeCumocn, and it seems, from the report of the Provost 
Marshal General, that there are 772,744 nationals of cobelliger- 
ent countries registered under the present draft law. 

Mr. BURNETT. That is, between the ages of 21 and 81? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes; between the ages of 21 and 31, under 
the last registration; and it is estimated that under this exten- 
sion of the draft law we are now considering there would be 
perhaps 2,000,000 subjects of cobelligerent countries residing in 
this country and earning high wages in our industries who can 
not be brought into this war unless we make them go in. I am 
in favor of bringing them into the war before we take our 


own 18-year-old s. [Applause.] 
The Amd The time of the gentleman from Illinois 


has expired. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The gentleman does not want 
aliens to do the fighting for this country? 

Mr. DENISON. I want them to be either fighting for this 
country or for their own countries, since our country and theirs 
are both fighting a life-and-death struggle with a common 
enemy. 

Mr, SEARS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Illinois may proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Illinois may proceed for 
five minutes more, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENISON. I would like to have them all fight for our 
country, if they will not fight for their own, while we are fight- 
ing to help save their countries from destruction. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I may have misunderstood the 
gentleman, but I understood him to say that many thousand 
Belgians, Frenchmen, and Italians are registered in his district 
who can not be included in the draft. 

Mr. DENISON. I said there are thousands.and thousands of 
them in this country. There are a great many of them in my 
district and in my own county, particularly at the cities of 
Herrin and Johnston City, III. 


Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Will the gentleman permit me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Of course, the justice of your 
last observation appears to all of us; but what about the time 
it will take to do this while the other men are ready and wait- 
ing and not used? 

Mr. DENISON. The time is not a question that this House 
ee held responsible for, because we passed that bill last 

nter. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. But we can not predicate our 
future action upon the mistakes of the past. We can not afford 
to say that because of the mistakes that have been made in the 
past we should delay now. 

Mr. DENISON. Other departments of the Government 
should not cause such delays and then put the responsibility 
upon the House. : 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. It is a question of our responsi- 
bility now. 

Mr. DENISON. We have a great deal more man power than 
the Provost Marshal General can take now if he wants to do so, 
They are already registered. [Applause.] 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I desire to say to the gentleman that 
when this section is disposed of I expect to offer an amendment 
along that line. 

Mr. DENISON. I hope the gentleman from Ohio will do so. 
I think it ought to be done. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield further? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The gentleman is much more 
familiar with the question than I am, but I have a recollection 
that we have a treaty with Italy that prevents our taking their 
citizens into our Army. 

Mr. DENISON, Yes; but that treaty can be abrogated at any 
time. It did not contemplate conditions that now exist. It 
is many years old, and now that Italy and our other allies are 
fighting with us against a common enemy, the gentleman from 
Tennessee knows as well as I do that that treaty can easily be 
changed or abrogated in a short time and it should be done. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I know; but I do not want to 
see our treaty made a scrap of paper. 

Mr. DENISON. I know; neither do I, but we have had a 
similar treaty with England, and we got rid of that pretty 
quickly, and we ought to do the same with the treatles with 
Italy and France; and in order to see that it is done Congress 
should take steps now to see that those men are brought into 
this war who are now enjoying high wages here while our boys 
are in France fighting. 

Now, fellow Members, just a short time ago Gen. Crowder 
issued a statement to the effect that he was going to begin 
“combing” the industries. I have always thought that “ comb- 
ing” was a pretty good thing, and I think it will be a pretty 
good thing now in the administration of this draft law. When 
the Provost Marshal General said he could raise more men by a 
process of “combing” he also at the same time issued his 
“ work-or-fight” order. No sooner had that been done than cer- 
tain influences began to get busy here in Washington. Big busi- 
ness was heard from; the captains of industry said business 
would be disorganized; and then the War Department sud- 
denly changed its policy, amd concluded there were not enough 
men in this country to win this war, so they would ask Con- 
gress to go down and take the 18 and 19 year old boys. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I would like to ask the gentleman if he 
will vote for a further amendment giving further authority 
to carry ont this combing process? 

Mr. DENISON. I certainly will. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I beg to say that I intend to offer such 
an amendment. 

Mr. DENISON. I will vote for that, but it is not necessary, 
The Provost Marshal General now has the power to do it. 

Mr. TREADWAY. He needs additional power. 

Mr. DENISON. If he needs additional power, I am in 
favor of giving it to him. But I am not in favor of letting the 
German people and the German Government know that this 
country at this time, with over 100,000,000 people, is obliged 
to send boys of 18 to the war. Now, I am willing. as I said 
awhile ago, to vote to send the 19-year-old boys or the 18-year- 
old boys to the war whenever it becomes necessary to do so. 
But I reserve the right to use my judgment as a Member of 
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the House to say when the necessity shall arise, and I want 
to protest now and here against the statements that have 
been made by different Members during this debate that any 
attempt on the part of the House to amend this bill is throw- 
ing a monkey wrench into the machinery. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairinan, I intend to support every measure that will 
‘enable the President to use all the resources of the country to 
win the war with victory, and do it as soon as possible. I am 
in favor of raising and equipping an army of 5,000,000, or even 
6,000,000, men as soon as possible. I shall vote to authorize 
drafting all men between the ages of 18 and 45 if the bill can 
not be amended by the House so as to exclude the 18-year-old 
boys from its provisions. But I hope the bill, if it can not be 
so amended, may pass as-reported by the Military Affairs 
Committee. 

I am in favor of the McKenzie amendment approved by the 
committee, which would require the War Department to call 
the 18 and 19 year old boys last after all others in class 1 have 
been called. I do not believe this amendment would delay or 
obstruct the War Department one day in raising an army ac- 
cording to the enlarged program. If I thought it would I am 
sure I would hesitate to vote for it. 

But however the bill is finally passed, I hope the Provost Mar- 
shal General will use the powers that have been granted him and 
have the classifications of the different local boards reexamined, 
so that there may be a more uniform administration of the draft 
law, and thousands of able-bodied men who have been given 
deferred classification may be placed in class 1. I hope he will 
have the industries of the country carefully“ combed,” so that 
thousands who can be spared may be sent to the Army. Men 
with dependent families can be taken from nonessential indus- 
tries and substituted for single men now working in the essential 
industries who have been granted exemption, and those men 
could thereby be released for military service. Above all, I 
would like to see the millions of subjects of our cobelligerent 
nations—the Italians, Belgians, French, and Greeks—now re- 
siding in this country, taking the places of our own boys who 
have gone to the war, either drafted into our own Army or sent 
home to fight for their own countries. 

If these things had been done before now, or could now be 
done, I believe the War Department could raise all the men 
necessary for the Army under the enlarged military program, 
and it would not be necessary to call the 18-year-old boys at all. 
Many boys of 18 or 19 years are capable of fighting as well or 
better than men. But many are not. I think we should fight 
this war with men as far as it is possible to do so. I think at 
the very least, we should approve this McKenzie amendment 
and require the calling of the 18 and 19 year old boys to the Army 
last. 

Mr. WELTY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I have been listening to the debate upon this amendment for al- 
most two days. At one time I intended to support the McKenzie 
amendment. But the more we think about it, gentlemen, the 
more we come to the conclusion that we can not fight this war 
in the Halls of Congress but must fight it on the fields in France. 
There are those of us whose loved ones have already made all 
the sacrifices possible. “The soil of France has been made red 
with their blood. And shall we say that they have fought and 
died in vain? The battle is not yet over. We have just com- 
menced to fight, and since the middle of July our boys have had 
the Huns on the run. The department has called upon Congress 
for an increase of man power to support these boys over there. 
In our war resolution we pledged all our man power and resources 
to end this wholesale murder of our men, women, and children. 
They ask for our 18 and 19 year old boys but tell us that the 
18-year-old boys will not be called until last and only when abso- 
lutely necessary. The McKenzie amendment proposes to write 
that into law; and, after all, gentlemen, that is all that amend- 
ment amounts to. The fact is that many of those who are in favor 
of this amendment do not favor the granting of the request for 
those 18 and 19 years old. It is not a question of classification 
with them, but whether the request for man power below 21 
should be granted at all. 

My friend from Illinois [Mr. DENISON], who just preceded 
me, said that he was not going to vote to grant the request of 
the War Department until he himself is convinced of the neces- 
sity. I grant him that right. But what further proof does he 
want? The War Department is asking for this legislation and 
has furnished proof in their testimony before the committee, 
which has been submitted to us. I repeat, what further proof 
does he want? Gen. Pershing needs the men. Does he want 
him to leave the battle field in France and appear before Con- 
gress in person and ndd his testimony to that of Gen. Crowder, 
Gen. March, and Secretary of War Baker? Does he want these 
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men, who now have the enemy on the run, to leave their posts 
of duty and appear before us? They want more men. Gen. 
March says, “ You give us 4,000,000 men and we will walk 
through the German lines wherever and whenever we please.” 
Delay in ting this request for more man power may mean 
the loss of thousands of men now in France. Shall we sacrifice 
them first by keeping the fight equally balanced? Shall we 
wait until they again drive our lines back as they did last 
March, or shall we continue to keep them on the run? It does 
not take the experience of a soldier to know the difference in 
danger to us when we are on the run or when we have the 
enemy on the run. = 

The President believes he can best preserve those over there 
for the loved ones here by sending more aid. The present se- 
lective-draft law calls for men between 21 and 31. Our avail- 
able man power between those ages is practically exhausted. 

Mr. GORDON. Where do you get the proof of that state- 
ment, that the 10,700,000 men who have been registered are 
practically exhausted? 

Mr. WELTY. I say our available man power between those 
ages is practically exhausted. 

Mr. GORDON. I know that is what you said. 

Mr. WELTY. That is, the available men in class 1. 

Mr. GORDON. But there have been only 2,000,000 out of that 
10,700,000 put in the Army. 


Mr. WELTY. Oh, but there are some of these men between 


21 and 31 who have children and dependents, and we are not 
going to take those before we take the boys of 18 and 19 who 
are without any dependents. 

Mr. GORDON. Then do not say that our man power is ex- 
hausted. 

Mr. WELTY. I said the available man power as they are 
classified between those ages is practically exhausted. The men 
are over there now. ‘The brothers are there. And will the 
mother withhold her 18-year-old son if one or two between 21 
and 31 of her sons are over there now calling for help? 

Mr. GORDON. No; she will not withhold him if you draft 
him. Of course not. What makes married men available? 

Mr. WELTY. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Gonvon] did 
not believe in the selective service at all, and we can not blame 
him for being against it now. [Applause.] But those of us 
who recognized the murder of our American citizens by the 
Kaiser and said it was war upon the American people feel that 
we ought to support those boys whom we have sent over there. 

Mr. GORDON. I agree we ought to support them, but we 
ought to support them with men and not with boys. 

Mr. REAVIS. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. WELTY. I want to answer the gentleman from Ohio 
first. Do not treat these men of 18 as children. ‘They are 
not going to take the boy who was exhibited here by my friend, 
the gentleman from Washington [Mr. Jounson]. I understand 
the 18-year old lad he exhibited wants to go, but he can not go 
because he is under weight. They are going to take stalwurt men 
to fight the enemy over there. They are going to comb these 
18 and 19 year men just as they have been combing the classes 
from 21 to 31. When the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Gorpon] 
thinks that the class between 21 and 81 has not received a suffi- 
cient combing, I want him to remember that on August 1 there 
were in the Army, from this class, 2,642,000 men, and that the 
August and September requests will add a half million to this 
number, making a total of approximately 3,142,000. Add to this 
those of this class who volunteered and you will have an Army of 
over three and one-quarter million men, chosen from 10,700,000. 
Of course, I admit, that there still remains seven and one-half 
million men, but you are making no deduction for the married 
man with a family and those who have aged dependents and 
that we must have a reserve army of workers at home. 

One feature about this combing process has been overlooked by 
Members of Congress and that is, the country must not only 
supply our allies in food, but the friendly neutrals as well. How 
could Holland, Denmark, Norway, and Switzerland live with- 
out help from us? And then it is expected that we build ships 
to take the foodstuff and war supplies across the broad Atlantic. 
Some men must remain on the farm to raise our food and others 
must remain in the factory to manufacture munitions of war, 
and still others must build ships. I am inclined to think that the 
War Department has done a pretty good job of combing, for 
when you consider that about 30 per cent are physically defec- 
tive, and the three and one-quarter million soldiers by October 1, 
you will have left less than four and one-quarter million out of 
the 10,700,000. Now I yield to the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. REAVIS. I will say to the gentleman, in order that my 
motives may not be impugned, that I voted for the selective- 
draft system. It is stated in the report from the Provost Mar- 
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shal General, I think, that only 600,000 men can be obtained 
from the class from 35 to 45. Does the gentleman accept that 
statement as absolute? 

Mr. WELTY. I do not, no; but I will say this much, that he 
has better opportunity to know, because of the machinery that 
he has, than the gentleman from Nebraska or I. 

Mr. REAVIS. The gentleman recognizes the possibility ofa 
mistake in that estimate? 

Mr. WELTY. Oh, most assuredly. 

Mr. REAVIS. Now, if there be a mistake, and we can get the 
army from that class, why not defer the boys until we find out 
whether we can get them from that class? 

Mr. WELTY. I understand that we are going to do that, 
largely, and the 18-year-old boys will not go until this class is 
first exhausted. 

Mr. REAVIS. They will do it with the McKenzie amendment; 
that is a cinch. 

Mr. WELTY. Certainly, the War Department is in favor of 
that anyway, and it is useless for us to incorporate it into the 
law. They do not wish us to put into this law a hard and fast 
rule, so that they can not draft these boys if necessary and send 
them in support of those who are over there now. 

Mr. and gentlemen of the committee, we fail to 
comprehend the magnitude of this war when we withhold any 
man power or the resources of our country from its successful 
prosecution. A million five hundred thousand are over there 
now, and Gen. Pershing is calling for more man power. Are we 
going to sacrifice the men over there, or are we going to send 
their younger brothers and those from 81 to 45 to help them so 
that they might continue their offensive until the murderer now 
in the German saddle is unhorsed? Shall we permit this 
murderer to continue to trample down with his hoofs of fire these 
women and children, and crush all the sweet creations in the 
garden of God? I hope not. We can not cavil about our little 
differences here at home, for it is about time that we forget 
self and put our shoulders to the wheel until our banner is 
again crowned with a victorious and lasting peace. Ever since 
the July drive our boys have been engaged in a mighty con- 
flict; and, thank God, they have won. But the battle has just 
commenced, even though we have them on the run. 

Gentlemen, the endurance of these boys can not last always. 
We must send fresh troops to their aid as fast as ships can carry 
them, otherwise we lose thousands of those who are now fighting 
so gallantly. God forbid that I should withhold the hand at- 
tempting to crown these boys with victory. 

Let us not be maudlin and sentimental about all this business 
of war. We can not win by words, but only the sword will 
bring victory against those who have faith in the sword. Mr. 
Chairman, prosperity, I am afraid, has brought us into a life 
of ease and comfort and has had a tendency to make us for- 
get that eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.” The time is 
at hand when we must again be willing to make all the necessary 
sacrifice in order to take us to the standards set by our fathers. 
At the outbreak of the world war the country was found drift- 
ing and on its way to destruction. 

As an evidence of this fact, let me remind you of only a few 
instances of the past few years, which now is history. In 1812 
our fathers freely sacrificed their lives and fortunes to estab- 
lish the freedom of the seas. Since that time all nations have 
recognized that right. But the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Mo- 
LENORE] introduced a resolution asking Congress to warn all 
American citizens to refrain from traveling on merchant ships 
armed for defense, as against the unlawful attacks of the 
murderous U-boat. Every American so riding on any of these 
ships was clearly within his right, as recognized by all nations, 
before the world war. But in the face of this right 142 gentle- 
men of the House held out encouragement to the German Gov- 
ernment and thus surrendered the rights gained for us, in that 
War of 1812, 

Again, when the President asked authority to arm American 
merchant ships, as against this monster murderer of the sea, 
the Sixty-fourth Congress withheld such authority. Is it any 
wonder that because of our weak policy the U-boat campaign 
increased in its fury in the mission of murdering our men, 
women, and children, and refused longer to respect our flag and 
the rights of American citizens under that flag? What was the 
result of this policy of surrendering American rights? There 
remained only one of two courses for us as a nation—destruc- 
tion or war. On April 6, 1917, the die was cast by the American 
Congress, to save us as a nation; and. gentlemen, we will con- 
tinue this war until the monster in the German saddle is un- 
horsed and brought to judgment. Our boys will not come home 
until God looks down on a world of peace again. 

But even after the declaration of war and the passage of the 
selective-draft act, there were those in the House who insisted 
that we pursue a policy of self-destruction, 


The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Brrrren], on June 25, 1917, 
filed a bill (H. R. 5184) “to authorize the President to exempt 


from foreign military service * * * citizens of German and 
Austrian birth, * * * whose blood ties in the enemy country 
might discourage the supreme effort that is necessary for victory 
of our troops on foreign soil -a further notice to the Kaiser that 
we were divided, even in the face of the declaration of war. Great 
God of our fathers! How dead was the soul of America when we 
must be judged in the light of the bolshevik spirit manifested 
by this evidence in the American Congress. Dead! In the lan- 
guage of Billy Sunday, we were “ going to hell so fast hat we 
could not be seen for the dust.” I mention these matters not 
with pride, but a sense of shame, because it is an evidence that 
the American thought before the war was destined to lead in 
but one direction, which meant the destruction of 100,000,000 
free people. But, thank God, his thought has not yet pre- 
dominated in the minds of a majority of the American citizens. 
The Britten bill is an insult to every American of German and 
Austrian birth. My maternal ancestors came from Alsace, be- 
cause they did not care longer to live in a land made the foot- 
ball of the German and French Governments, and if any one of 
my 17 nephews in the present draft would refuse to go to France 
to free their flesh and blood from bondage I would hang my 
head in shame. The Britten bill inferred that American citi- 
zens of German and Austrian origin were either cowards or it 
was an insult to every red-blooded American whose ancestors 
came from either of these countries. 

These people should be first to return to strike the shackles 
from the wrists of their brethren—flesh of their flesh and blood 
of their blood. And, thank God, these sons are over there, “ not 
discouraging the supreme effort that is necessary for the vic- 
tory of our troops,” as alleged in the Britten bill, but fighting as 
loyally and valiantly as any of them. And are they not being 
rewarded, when we have evidence that these men now in the 
ranks of our enemy quit their companies and regiments as soon 
as they can escape death from the guns of their officers—pris- 
oners? Why, the allies are taking them so fast that they have 
been unable to count them. Who has championed the cause 
of freedom upon the floor of the House more valiantly than 
the gentleman from California [Mr. Kann], an American born 
in Germany? All glory to him and others of German origin 
fighting the battles of freedom! 

But to show you that the Britten bill is no credit to Americans 
of German and Austrian origin, let me cite you to but one act 
of Congress. After the declaration of war we had a large 
number from the central governments who had taken out only 
their first papers and who offered their services to the War 
Department, asking permission to be sent to France as an 
independent force, to fight shoulder to shoulder with our Ameri- 
can boys, in order to free their own held in bondage. They did 
not ask for the pay or subsistence of an American soldier, but 
were willing to go at their own expense. The Secretary of War, 
however, refused to let them go, because they were not citizens 
of this country, and if captured would be punished as traitors. 
They then appeared before the Immigration Committee, of which 
I am a member, and Congress, in response to this request, passed 
the necessary legislation permitting them to become citizens 
upon entering the Army. 

Under this law the Bureau of Naturalization has admitted to 
citizenship over 90,000 true and loyal soldiers now at the front 
and on their way to France. Are they cowards or is the Britten 
bill an insult to every American of German and Austrian origin? 
Or does it indicate a spirit in the land which, if fostered, would 
destroy us as a Nation? The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
BRITTEN] evidently did not know that every immigrant from 
Germany and Austria took an oath of allegiance before he be- 
came a citizen of this country, and in that oath he so took he 
not only renounced all allegiance to Germany and Austria but 
declared he would support and defend the Constitution and 
laws of the United States against all enemies, foreign and 
domestic, and bear true faith and allegiance to the same. My 
grandfather took that oath, and I would not now be worthy of 
him if I were not true to the oath he took. Did this resolution 
intend to invite perjury on the part of these people or intend 
to convey that the oath was a mere matter of form and con- 
venience? God forbid that this spirit should be permitted to 
live and thrive. What is the use of further attempting to please 
the Kaiser and his military staff by denying the requests of our 
President and the War Department? The German military 
autocracy has no more use for us than it has for our boys on the 
field of battle. 

Another evidence of a twist in the thoughts of some people 
calling themselves Americans is shown by the conscientious ob- 
jector, when he sings My Country "Tis of Thee,” and in that 
hymn gives credit to God as being the author of their liberty; 
but when the country needs their support, they refuse to back 
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up God when sacrifice of life and property is necessary to main- 
tain their liberty. ° 

We can not agree or make peace with anyone having murder 
in his heart and who believes that might makes right, nor with 
men who have forgotten God and believe that they can subjugate 
the world by practicing eruelties not known to the civilized 
world and commit atrocities unbelievable. Neither maudlin 
sentiments nor mushy words will win the war, but only men 
with guns can compel the surrender of the murderous spirit and 
crown democracy by bringing us into the sunlight of a victorious 
and lasting peace. ; 

Sirs, will you then longer withhold your vote to grant the 
President all the man power necessary? Are you going to trust 
the War Department in the management of this war, or shall 
we further please the Kaiser and his military staff by hamstring- 
ing the President and denying the request of the War Depart- 
ment? Will we further foster and nurture the twist.of our 
thoughts, which will only mean unrest, or shall we hit the ball 
as it crosses the plate and make a home run for the glory of the 
American Republic? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, there is a word 
or two further I would like to add to that which I said yester- 
day respecting the so-called McKenzie amendment. 

I would like to direct the attention of the membership to the 
language this body used when it declared war against the 
Imperial Government of Germany: 

The President Is hereby authorized and directed to employ the entire 
naval and military forces of the United States and the resources of the 
Government to carry on the war against the imperial German Govern- 
ment, and to bring the conflict to a successful termination all the re- 
98 of the country are hereby pledged by the Congress ot the United 

From the beginning of this Republic the military age has been 
between 18 and 45. The man power between those ages has 
always constituted the military force of this country. 

Now that the President and the military authorities ask this 
Congress for the man power to enable them to speedily end the 
war, it is our duty, as I view it, to grant it without quibbling and 
without hesitation. There is here asked simply that we make 
good our declaration of war and put into the President's hands 
for instant use the entire military force of the United States. 
It may be, as the gentleman from Nebraska a moment ugo sug- 
gested, that by combing the deferred classes additional men 
could be found, but to do that would take time, and the number 
secured, we know, would be inadequate. What this Government 
needs is an army now. We ought not to direct the military 
authorities to go into the highways and byways and try to find 
the man power needed to defeat Germany when here we have 
pointed out immediately about us the man power available for 
the task. 

Mr. REAVIS. Will the gentleman yield? The gentleman has 
misstated what I said. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I will yield if I can get more 
time. 

Mr. REAVIS. But the gentleman has misstated me. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I will yield to the gentleman if 
I have done the gentleman an injustice. 

Mr, REAVIS. I do not know that it does me an injustice, 
but what I said was that the 600,000 the Provost Marshal Gen- 
eral estimated we might get in classes between 31 and 45 might 
be a mistake, and in combing out the deferred classification 
there might be more in that class, and that might make this 
unnecessary. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. The principle is the same; the 
securing of the 8,000,000 needed now by combing them out from 
the deferred classification ought not to be put upon the Govern- 
ment even if that number could be secured; we ought not to put 
upon our military authorities the arduous duty of a long process 
of finding, one here, one there, the men needed. The Chief of 
Staff has repeatedly said that there is not time to comb these 
deferred men for the man power needed right now. But it must 
not be admitted that the requisite number can be found by 
combing our industries. The only way to get the men needed is 
to adopt the age limits the bill fixes, and by all means that is 
the only way to get them now, when they are needed. There 
is no need to hesitate, no need to delay. The men needed are 
here and all we need is to pass this bill as drawn. In that we 
call into service the historic and time-honored American prin- 
ciple that the age for military service in this Republic is from 
18 to 45. Let me affirm as strongly as I can that we ought to 
be taught and guided by the experience of others. We know the 
war when it first started was expected to last only about six 
months, and yet four years have passed, and it is not over yet. 

Agreenble to carefully prepared plan, the central powers were 
prepared at the outset to throw their maximum strength in the 
conflict. At all times since their maximum potential strength 


has been the actual strength they have exerted. The allies, on 
the other hand, at no time until the present hour have had their 
maximum strength on the battle field. The allies have gone in 
by piecemeal and we know that until this day Germany has 
been the big military victor on the land. France, at first, had 
to fight pretty much alone. Russia, honeycombed with corrup- 
tion, her arm paralyzed by treason, never more than exerted 
a spasmodic influence. Had Russia been Russia, the war would 
have ended within a year. Italy at first came in but partly, 
and Great Britain required time to build an army. Then Russia 
collapsed and gave up, disbanding the greatest army she had 
ever had. 

Now, Italy and France and England are at their maximum 
strength, working in perfect unison, wielding their might to- 
gether. If at once, instantly, America can bring her maximum 
strength to the aid of her allies, the war will soon end with the 
complete victory we demand. Let me again and again emphasize 
that the time to strike is now. The German laughs when we 
come successively to the attack; when we strike together with 
our full strength he will be smitten to the earth. Let us not 
delay an hour. Any one with vision at all must have known for 
months that which, since last December, I preached as strongly 
as I could from a hundred platforms in this country, that the 
European allies with their strength can hold Germany, but alone 
can not defeat her. It requires the strength of the United 
States at its full power to defeat Germany. I have urged sinee 
last fall that if we desire to win this war we must put into the 
field, at the earliest minute, 5,000,000 men. I confess frankly 
that at times I have been very impatient because our Govern- 
ment did not seem to see the need for America to strike with 
all her might. These plans should have been in view a year 
ago, but this is no time to quibble. The administration, now 
awake to what America must do, calls upon us to furnish the 
means that America may strike the supreme blow. We can not 
possibly withhold that which the President asks. 

It is undoubtedly true that there is no man here in this pres- 
ence that accurately forecasted, when the war was declared, the 
effort America must make to win the war. It would have been 
almost impossible for anyone to have had that vision. Perbaps 
some started our country into the war with practically no vision 
of how the war must be fought, but our vision is clear now. 
America’s task is to furnish the man power at once necessary 
to crush the German armies. Let me repeat, our allies can 
hold but can not defeat our common enemy. Our blow must 
be the one that brings victory. The stronger the blow the quicker 
the victory. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Just one moment and then I will 
yleld, because the gentleman so graciously withheld his objec- 
tion to the extension of time. Last fall the allies were full of 
optimism. There was reason for it. Great Britain was pound- 
ing to break the line at three points and expected a great retreat 
to follow. France was pounding to break it at another impor- 
tant point, and the retreat of the Germans was confidently ex- 
pected. It is a truth that history will reveal that during Octo- 
ber of last year the British and French expected to break the 
Hindenburg line and hurl the Germans back out of Belgium 
and toward the Rhine. They had reason for their faith. The 
German Army was staggering on the western front from the 
blows hurled upon them. A few weeks more and the break 
would come. 

Then Russia failed and the game had to be started all over 
again. Russia has ceased to be an ally. Russia will never again 
be our ally in this war. We must strike before Germany can 
use her and to prevent Germany from using her. The collapse 
of Russia released the western German Army, which, when 
speedily transferred to the west, gave Germany decided su- 
periority there. Germany then struck to defeat our allies before 
we came. Those allies have. with heroic effort, stopped the 
German attack, are holding the Germans back, calling on us to 
hurry up and come. The magnificent work of our divisions 
alfeady there tells our allies and Germany that the war will 
speedily end when the full might of America comes. At last 
the situation has arisen when the German advance has been 
stopped, but Germany has not been beaten. The Germans are 
retreating, and the time to strike is now. Keep them going 
toward Berlin, and give them no rest until they get there. To 
do that we must have an army of 4.000.000 men in France next 
spring. If the McKenzie amendment be adopted our military 
advisers say that can not be done. They tell us over and over 
again in the hearings that it will require all of the availables 
between 18 and 45 to enable the United States to carry out this 
program, When the allies found that Germany had been stopped 
nnd was being pressed back and their time to strike nud come 
they called for the United States, that still had the great man 
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power available, to rise up with her supreme strength and give 
them men to strike back Germany forever. Are we going to 
quibble and hesitate and stop now when this one great request 
comes to us? It is the request of your country, too, my friends, 
and answer it, I beg of you, as you have answered her calls 
heretofore. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, MILLER of Minnesota. You have given money with a 
smile on your Ups. You have made sacrifices you knew would 
heavily burden your people. Do not flinch when this last 
supreme test has come, I yield to the gentleman from Wy- 
oming. 

Mr. MONDELL. Does the gentleman agree with the War 
Department that there are only 600,000 men, 6 per cent of the 
men between the ages of 31 and 45, who are available or fit for 
military duty? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. It is not necessary that I agree 
or not agree. I do know this, that at its full amount the num- 
ber is not sufficient and they need these two years of 18 and 19. 
We need all the men we can get and train. We can not wait 
to go through the slow process of combing our industries. We 
can not depend upon that method. We know it would not pro- 
duce men enough, nor any of them in time. The needed man 
power is here at hand, it is magnificent material, too, and it 
is the part of wisdom to permit no delay. 

I know it has been said to-day by an illustrious gentleman 
that if the enemy were at our gates, if his cannon were bom- 
barding our cities, he would vote for these men, for all our men, 
to drive back the foe. I suggest that at this minute the foe is 
in possession of the land and homes of our allies; he is burning 
and destroying thelr cities, enslaving their people, and defaming 
their temples. Is it therefore not more in keeping with our 
high spirit and appreciation of our duty as an ally to send 
against the foe where he now is all the power an outraged na- 
tion can muster? Let me further suggest that if the policy he 
suggests be pursued it may be we will have the Hun at our 
gates, destroying our cities and murdering our people. The 
time to strike is now; the place to strike whenever the German 
Army can be found. 

Some months ago it was hoped the war might be won in 1920. 
Very recent events give us the great hope that if America strikes 
at once with all her power the war can be ended next year. 
With this prospect, let every energy of our Nation be exerted to 
the utmost. 

The victory we want is a complete one. Nothing can justify 
this war unless the German military idea, with all that it 
means, all that it entails, is crushed and forever destroyed. 
Then strike, America, with all your power, instantly, and keep 
on till our troops are in Berlin. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. WELTY. Mr, Chairman, I make the same request. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HER SET. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend and revise my remarks in the RECORD, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. HERSEY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I have sat 
patiently in this House the last two days and have listened to 
every word of debate. I have carefully read all of the printed 
hearings and evidence before the Military Committees of both 
House and Senate, and to my mind this whole question of draft 
age simmers itself down to one plain, simple proposition: 
Shall the American Congress, in the discharge of its constitu- 
tional duty “to raise and support armies,” do now what no 
other nation except Germany up to this moment has done—draft 
into the service her 18-year-old boys and call them first to the 
battle field? 

The War Department claim that to carry out this second 
draft program they must call the boys of 18, while those who 
fayor the McKenzie amendment say that the boys of 18 should 
be called last and they should only be used as reserves in ense 
of necessity. 

I am pleased to know that the days of delay and senseless 
diplomacy and new peace aims and lulling to sleep the Nation 
by exaggerations and fairy tales have passed, and that the Sec- 
retary of War has at last come to the conclusion that we must 
prepare to put our whole energy into the war. 

I am for this army of 5,000,000 men in France as soon as possi- 
ble, but I do not believe it is necessary to make up that army 
from the tender, immature youth of this Republic. 


I regret that certain Members of this House in the discussion 
of this question have seen fit to reflect upon the loyalty and 
patriotism of those who support the McKenzie amendment and 
who claim that any change in this bill as prepared by the War 
Department would hinder, delay, and defeat the administration 
in sending overseas the necessary army. 

Certain Members of this House in the heat of debate have 
gone much further than this. They have declared, in substance, 
that, no matter what kind of war legislation the War Depart- 
ment desires, they will support and vote for it and oppose any 
amendments not pleasing to the Secretary of War; that they will 
surrender their judgment and their constitutional responsibility 
and become the mere machines, automatons, and rubber stamps 
of the War Department. I have, with you, witnessed the most 
humiliating spectacle of certain Members of the Congress of the 
United States, under the solemn responsibility of the Constitu- 
tion, trembling and shivering in every breeze that comes from 
the White House and thinking only of the coming primaries and 
the “Ides of November.” They hasten to protect themselves 
from any criticism by declaring that they are willing to surren- 
der their weak and fallible judgment to the superior wisdom of 
the Secrertary of War, who in the past has given such valuable 
help and information to the Military Committees of this Congress 
in the matter of men and supplies and aeroplanes. 

While I have made these suggestions, I do not mean them as 
a criticism of the Congress. Every Member of this House 
and of the Senate stand ready and willing to vote at once to 
raise and support an army of the size provided for in this bill. 
If the McKenzie amendment, so fair and just, is not accepted, 
I have no doubt that every yote will be for the bill on its final 
passage. The only question now is, Has the time come when 
the United States of America, a Nation of 110,000,000, the 
richest and most prosperous under the stars, must imitate 
Germany and now send her boys of 18 to the battle flelds? 

The War Department says that it is necessary to call those 
18-year-old boys now to obtain the extra 2,000,000 men required 
by their program in this second draft. Is there such a neces- 
sity? We all agree that we must and ought to have an army 
overseas of the size provided by this new War Department 
program, and if we can not raise the necessary army between 
19 and 45, why, then, we will go from the cradle to the grave 
if necessary to win this war, but in these days of constantly 
changing opinions in the War Department Congress should not 
lose its head, but should calmly and patiently examine the 
evidence in the light of all the facts. What is the evidence 
us to the necessity of calling the 18-year-old boys now? 

The Secretary of War appeared before the Committees on 
Military Affairs of the House and Senate and outlined its new 
program, which is to call and send to the front at once sufficient 
men to make up, with those now there, an army of 5,000,000 
men. According to his testimony, there are now in France 
1,300,000 men. In the training camps of the United States there 
are 1,700,000, and there remains in the first draft in class 1 
that have not yet been called 600,000, making in all 3,600,000 
that were obtained by the first draft, and this leaves only 
1,400,000 to be called from the second draft; and the question 
naturally arises in the mind of the ordinary man that if under 
the first draft of the men from 21 to 31 we obtained an army 
of 3,600,000 why would we not be able under the second draft 
of 81 to 45 obtain the balance of 1,400,000 men, which would be 
2,700,000 less than we obtained under the first draft? I guess 
that we could. Mr, Baker guesses that we could not, and one 
guess is as good as another without registration and classifica- 
tion. 

But if it is found necessary to go below the 21-year limit, 
you can easily find a million soldiers between the ages of 20 
and 21 and angther million between the ages of 19 and 20 who 
ean claim no exemption. This is well known to the War 
Department. They know if they are obliged by law under this 
amendment to take the boys of 18 last that they will never 
be taken; but, somehow, the Secretary of War has set his mind 
on getting the 18-year-old boys first and saving the slacker, 
who is beyond 81, to save, as he says, the industries of the 
country. I stand for giving the boys of 18 the benefit of the 
doubt. Senator Kresy expressed my view on this question 
when at the hearings before the Committee on Military Affairs 
he said: 

What disturbs me about the whole matter is this: We talk about 
democracy and prate about it all of the time, and my idea of it has 
been just the 8 that you made use of a while ago, that every- 
one should stand equal before the law. Yet there is no equality at all, 
so far as the 18-year-old or the 19-year-old or the 20-year-old man is con- 
cerned. There is no equality whatever for him before this law. He 
never has had a chance to vote; he can not express himself; be has no 
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one ‘to represent him, oe as it is done through other people. 
ye are going to put the burden of the entire 
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war, ctically, from now on upon this class of m and I do not 
at fair to th * tobe will ‘mak 


believe it is em. I am satisfied tha e a good 
soldier and will fight valiantly, but it is not fair to the man bimself 
‘and it is not fair to the country hereafter. 5 

Oh, but Secretary Baker says that there is a necessity, an 
emergency, at the present time; that the War Department has 
not time to wait until it can be found how many soldiers can be 
obtained above 18 years. The Secretary further claims that if 
the boys of 18 are called now it will be less work for the War 
Department to make the draft, as the boys of 18 will not be ex- 
empted; they are not married and they have no dependents, and 
it is very easy to get them into the ranks at once. He might 
have added that they have no yote and perhaps no friends in 
the War- Department. 

Now, Is it true that there is such a pressing necessity and 
supreme emergency that calls now to the service the 18-year-old 
boy and does not give us time to find out the truth? What has 
happened to change the opinion of the Secretary of War over- 
night? It is a new program, arranged by the department 
within the last few days, to obtain an army at once without any 
trouble and inconvenience on the part of the War Department 
and without spoiling the blanks, as it is testified that they have 
already prepared. 

Gen. March, Chief of Staff of the War Department, in his 
testimony before the Military Committee of the Senate said: 

The POAN progran which we are now embarking upon calls for 
men to be drafted in each month as follows: In August, 250,000; in 
September, 200.000; in October, 155,000; in November, 150,000; in 
December, 150,000; in January, 100,000 ; February, K ; and 
from then on to the end of the year $00,000 men per month; and that 
program can be carried through. 

This bill will pass both Houses and become a law during the 
present month. All between the ages of 18 and 45 will at once 
register. The boy of 18 must answer the same questions and 
pass the same examination as the man of 44. There are now 
enough men in class 1 under the first draft to meet all calls 
under the new program for August and September and still 
Jeave 150,000 men in class 1. If the War Department uses or- 
dinary diligence, they can have the men above 18 classified and 
subject to call by October next. If this can be done, then there 
is no necessity and no emergency. 

This claim of the War Department not being able to get the 
necessary army without taking the boys of 18 has been practi- 
cally abandoned in. this debate and now they claim that it is 
necessary to take the 18-year-old boy, because he makes the best 
soldier; that the older men are needed in the business and 
industries of the country; and that they must have this army 
made up of young men, and they have all changed their opinions 
about this within a few days. 

The principal argument for taking the boys of 18 was made 
yesterday by the gentleman from California [Mr. Kann]. He 
says in substance that it is necessary to take the boys of 18 now 
as they make the best soldiers, and they want the best army, 
and so forth. The New York Times of June 30, 1918, when the 
War Department proposed to raise the draft age but not to lower 
it, in an interview with the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Kaun] said: 

1 defenders of the 21-year limit are becoming active. One of 
these is Junius KAHN, of ornia, one of the most influential Mem- 
bers of the House Committee on Military Affairs. 

„ wiil advocate 21 to 45 years,” he said the other day in Washing- 
ton. “I do not think it advisable to lower the Umit at this time. The 
Euro: armies made the mistake of ta their young men first. 
The consequence was that as the war contin a rga to turn more 
and more to older men; that is, men of less vigor. e soldiers who are 
doing the fighting in Europe to-day, with the exception of those in our 
own Army, are men of this type, in the main older men. 
to exhausting our young men now. Let us save them for the 
knockout blow, if they be neded for that.“ 

“Es it not gong amra all the military authorities in drawing the 
Hne at 21?” Mr. HN was asked. 

“Lieut. Gen. March, Chief of Staff,” said Mr. Kany, “ when asked by 
our committee what was the best fighting age, answered 26.” 

During the short recess we have had I was down in Maine 
and met my people all over the State, and everywhere I put to 
them the question of the draft age, and everywhere the opinion 
was expressed that we ought not to take the 18-year-old boy 
unless there was an absolute necessity. This was especially 
true as to the fathers and mothers who have 18-year-old boys. 
Many of them have given to the service their sons of 21 and 
ever, but when it comes to 18-year-old boys it is about the 
saddest sacrifice that has been demanded in this country. 

Somehow it seems to me our people should not be called upon 
to make this awful sacrifice only a Httle over a year after 
we have entered into the war. Somehow the parents feel that 
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when the boy gets out of school, has obtained his majority and 
is a man grown, he ought to stand for all the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship, and they cheerfully give him to the 
country, but they believe that the boy of 18, the boy in the 


high school, the boy who has not attained his majority, is not 
a man grown and is still the baby of the family. 

It is true that there is a class of 18-year-old boys who have 
enlisted in the Army and Navy of the United States. They 
are physically developed. They want to go to war; they long 
for adventure; they will make good soldiers and sailors; they 
will bring honor and glory to the flag. God bless them! 

But it is also true that there is another class just as patri- 
otic, just as brave, who do not long for war and adventure 
and the battle field, who are in school, who love their books 
and their studies, interested in learning the trades and profes- 
sions and occupations of civil life. They are ready to sacrifice 
their ambitions, their future, their occupations and professions 
and all their opportunities in life to save the Nation and the 
cause of liberty and freedom, if it is necessary. But they can 
not understand why it is necessary to force their immature 
bodies into the service at this time—to deprive them of their 
education, their trade and profession and calling, and to de- 
mand of them this supreme sacrifice while those who are older 
and full grown are excused from the service. Parents of the 
18-year-old boy are not satisfied with the statement of the Sec- 
retary of War that the supreme sacrifice now requires it and 
they call for the proof, and it can be easily settled and demon- 
strated by taking the older men first. 

You will remember in sacred history that Jacob had many 
sons who had gone out from the home into the world, but he 
had Benjamin, the youngest at home, the hope and comfort of 
his old age. One day they brought to him the blood-stained 
garments of Joseph and he mourned his loss for many days. 
After this there came a famine in the land and there was corn 
only in Egypt, and the father sent the boys to get food, but he 
kept Benjamin at home. They soon returned to their father 
with the awful news that the king had made Simeon a prisoner, 
that he demanded Benjamin as a hostage before he would send 
food to Jacob. And they said to the father, We can get the 
corn and the food only by taking from you Benjamin and de- 
livering him to the king.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HERSEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask for five minutes more, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman requests that his time be 
extended for five minutes. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. HERSEY. And Jacob said, Joseph is not, and Simeon 
is not, and ye will take Benjamin away.” 

It was a terrible struggle for the old father, his only ques- 
tion was, can there be such a necessity as this? Then he says, 
“ If it must be, take also your brother. If I am bereaved of my 
children, I am bereaved.” 

I know a family of two sons; one is dead on the battle fields 
of France. His blood-stained garments are in the possession 
of the father. There is another son of 18, the youngest child. 
He will be called under this bill among the first of this draft. 
The parents are not dependent for support upon him. He is 
single. He has no claims for exemption. He must go, and 
while it breaks the hearts of the father and mother they will 
give the boy, if necessary, to make up the Army that now de- 
mands this awful sacrifice, but they will never be satisfied with 
the bare statement of the Secretary of War that there is such 
a necessity. 

Some one said to-day, in the course of the debate, that this 
was not a matter of sentiment, that this draft bill was a cold- 
blooded proposition, and that sentiment had no place in the 
making of the Army. Yes; it is indeed a cold-blooded propo- 
sition. I believe it. It certainly does not recognize anything 
but how best to get an army without sending to the front men 
who have attained their growth and are now making money out 
of the war. I venture to say that the taking of the 18-year-old 
youth will do more to disturb the business industries and homes 
of the country thun the drafting of any other class or age. 

What about the schools and colleges and industries of the 
country? Dr. Mann, of the War Department, in his testimony, 
before the Senate committee, said: 

As lon it was 21 years of , most of the boys could get their 
22 ate tet atin era ees 
B 5 boy put of college, unless be is physically disqualified. 

We all hope, O how earnestly, for the dawning of the day 
when this great world war will end. Peace will come like a 
benediction to bless this blood-drenched earth, but O the weary, 
weary years that may come before the boys come back. Some 
day the remnant, no one can say how small, will come straggling 
home. We will welcome them under arches of flowers and with 
tears of joy. ‘They will come to us then not boys but broken men, 
broken in health, wrecked in the flower of their youth. ` They 
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will never again enter the college walls; they will never again 
man the Industries of the Nation; they will never again take up 
the lebor that calls for brawn and brains, America must, in the 
new war for trade, if she keeps her place among the nations 
of the earth, save, protect, and conserve her fresh young men 
and save them from the awful vortex of war. She must pre- 
serve and conserve her young men in her trades, industries, 
schools, and colleges if this Nation shall survive the wrecks of 
time. ; 

The Utica (N. Y.) Press a few days ago said editorially: 

There will be more need for educated and trained young men in the 
years to come than ever before. It follows, then, t until there is 
imperative necessity the younger men should be tted to remain 
in the schools, the colleges, the shops, and factories where they are 
acquiring the education and the skill which will be so valuable to them 
afterwards. Raising the limit from 31 to 86 years will bring in hun- 
dreds of thousands now exempt who will be capable of military service 
and mect all the requirements in sight now and for some time to 
come, 

President Wilson. on the 9th day of this month, before the 
War Department was stricken with hysteria, wrote a letter 
to Secretary Lanc, in which he said: 

I am pleased to know that despite the unusual burdens imposed upon 
our people by the war they have maintained their schools and other 
agencies of education so nearly at their normal efficiency. That this 
should be continued throughout the war and that, in so far as the 
draft law will permit, there should be no falling off in attendance in 
elementary schools, high schools, or colleges is a matter of the ver: 
greatest importance, affecting both our strength in war and our na 
welfare and efliclency when the war is over. 

So long as the war continues there will be constant need of 
large numbers of men and women of the highest and most . — 
training for war service in- many lines. After the war there will 
urgent peed not only for trained leadership in all lines of industrial, 
commercial, social, and civic life but for a very high average of intelli- 
gence and preparation on the part of all the people. 

Whatever inconvenience it may make to the War Depart- 
ment, how much it may spoil blanks already prepared, how 
much more work it may be necessary to do in classification, God 
help us to take a little more time, if necessary, to conserve, 
protect, educate, and save the youth of America, the hope of 
the Nation, the hope of the world. 

Mr. KREIDER. Mr. Chairman, I do not intend to consume 
much time. I regret that certain statements or remarks have 
been made on the floor of the House to-day that might be con- 
strued as questioning the honesty of purpose or patriotism of 
certain Members, 

There is no reason to question the patriotism or the so-called 
“Americanism” of any Member, whether he is for or against 
this amendment. I take it that every Member of Congress is 
willing and anxious that the military authorities shall have all 
the men and money they may need to prosecute this war and 
bring it to a speedy and successful conclusion. This Congress 
has voted money by the billions of dollars and men by the mil- 
lions and turned them all over to the President and military 
authorities, without stint or reserve, for the prosecution of the 
war. We have given powers to the President of the United 
States such as no civilized nation on earth has ever given to one 
man. When it comes to the method of securing and furnishing 
either money or men we, the Members of this House, should give 
our best thought and judgment and vote accordingly. I am 
sorry that the self-appointed and self-named Security League 
has assailed the Americanism of all but 47 Members of this 
House. It seems I am not one of the 47, because I happened 
to differ with their ideas on one of the eight measures selected 
by them. Permit me to say that I always have, do now, and 
always shall assert my right as an American citizen and as a 
Member of this House [applause], regardless of the Security or 
any other league or anyone else. I differed with the adminis- 
tration when the so-called “quota” bill was under considera- 
tion and supported Gov. SHALLENBERGER’s proposed amendment 
to the law. I believed then, and I believe now, that the quota 
of men to be furnished by each State and district should be 
based on the number fit for military duty and not on the num- 
ber in class 1, thereby removing from the local boards the temp- 
tation of placing as few as possible in class 1. It is a fact, and 
we know it, that the boards did not use the same judgment 
throughout the country, some boards placing as high as 70 per 
cent in class 1 and others less than 10 per cent, where the popu- 
lation and conditions seemed to be alike. 

Now, as to the matter of furnishing additional men for the 
Army, the program, as I understand it, is that the military 
authorities want 4,000,000 men on the other side by next June 
and a million men in training in the United States. There is 
not a man on the floor of this House who is not willing they 
should have them. We want to win this war and win it quickly, 
and if it takes 5,000,000 or 6,000,000 or 10,000,000 they shall 
have them; but where to get these men is the question we are 
debating. Must we take boys of 18 years of age to get 5,000,000 
men now? Now, gentlemen, if I mistake not, Gen. Crowder 
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says that there are 762,000 men registered in this country citi- 
zens of other friendly nations. We passed a bill some time ago 
that will make those men available for military service, but 
that bill is held up at the other end of the Capitol, but can be 
passed by the Senate just as quickly as this bill can be passed. 
If the Senate will pass that bill—and they will if the adminis- 
tration wants it passed—we have, according to the figures of 
eae ares 762,000 available men between the ages of 21 
and 31. 

In addition to that, if I am correctly informed, there are still 
remaining registered and in class 1 about 600,000 men. In addi- 
tion to this, according to the figures furnished or given by the 
authorities, the registration of men between 82 and 45 will fur- 
nish 600,000 more class 1 men. Now, you have got 1,962,000 
men without going below the age of 21. On the 24th day of 
August we will register probably 200,000 more who have at- 
tained the age of 21, making a total of 2,162,000 men, not one 
of which is under 21 years old. If we wish to consider the 
younger men, we find, according to the estimate given by the 
same authority, 1,121,000 men available between the ages of 
19 and 20. 

Now, if you will add those four items together, you will have 
the sum of 3,283,000 men. You have now over 3,000,000 men 
in the service, and that will give you an Army of over 6,000,000 
men, while the program only calls for 5,000,000 men, and you 
will not have touched one boy of the age of 18. In fact, to raise 
an army of 5,000,000 for home and abroad you need not take, 
as I have demonstrated with figures furnished by the military 
authorities themselves, one single man under 21 years old, and 
by the time the 2,000,000 to which I have referred have been 
called and trained six or nine months will have passed, and we 
will have from 600,000 to 700,000 more registered in class 1 all 
over 21 years old. So that I contend there is absolutely no 
reason why we should call a boy under 21 years to active service 
unless the emergency should arise which does not now seem to 
exist. I feel that it is not now necessary to call boys of 20 or 
19 years, much less those of 18 years of age. If they choose to 
enlist, as many thousands have and many more thousands no 
doubt will, all well and good; but the present demands of the 
Government can be met by men 21 years of age. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. KREIDER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend and revise my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? = 

There was no objection. _ 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Swit] is recognized. 

Mr. SWIFT. Mr. Chairman, I was very much impressed 
yesterday with that portion of the argument presented by the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Kann] wherein he stated that 
the military disasters suffered by our allies were caused by the 
failure to summon their potential resources before the Russian 
debacle. 

While not versed in military strategy, I believe it is the ver- 
dict of history that all great wars have been won by a great 
concentration of man power at a given point and at a given 
time. And, as the gentleman from California [Mr. Kaun] said, 
the United States proposes to profit by the mistakes of its co- 
belligerents. For that reason I am heartily in sympathy with 
the proposition to marshal our man power in the manner re- 
quested by the Secrertary of War, the Chief of Staff, and the 
Provost Marshal General. 

Yesterday afternoon, after the gentleman from California 
closed his speech, the Sixty-third Regiment, from the City of 
the Golden Gate, marched by this historic Capitol to the tune of 
martial music, with the colors of that regiment flying and those 
boys singing these words: 

Over the line, across the Rhine, 
Uncle Sam will show the way. 

The sentiment contained in those simple words should inspire 
every Member of Congress with high courage to respond to the 
call of his Government. The question the Congress must decide 
once more is whether or not we will lay aside sentiment and 
yield to the judgment of our military authorities in the prosecu- 
tion of the war. 

Figures of the ages of volunteers in the Civil War have been 
quoted in this debate which have been shown to be erroneous 
on numerous occasions. I shall now submit the statistics relat- 
ing to Civil War enlistments collected by the United States Sani- 
tary Commission in 1869. 

They show that out of total enlistments of 1,050,000 men 
194,000 were between the ages of 18 and 21 and 199,000 between 
the ages of 32 and 45. These figures demonstrate that if we 
deny the request presented to us for determination in the pend- 
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ing bill we will materlally cripple the military power of this 
Government in its efforts to double our fighting forces on the 
western front. I do not believe that there is any gentleman in 
this body who desires to assume that responsibility. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SWIFT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The time for debate has expired. The ques- 
tion is on the committee amendment. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, I ask, in order that there 
may be no uncertainty about the meaning of this amendment, 
that in line 1, page 3 of the printed bill, after the word “ regis- 
tration,” the words “in class one” be inserted. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to modify his amendment in a manner which the 
Clerk will 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Modification of the McKenzie amendment: Page ge $ line 1, after the 
word “ registration,” insert the words in class 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. BLACKMON. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BLACKMON, I have an amendment to offer to line 2, 
on page 2, striking out the word “eighteen” and inserting 
“twenty-one.” Would not that be in order at this time as a 


Mr. Chairman 
The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Minnesota rise? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I desire to suggest to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois that his suggested amendment does not 
accomplish the purpose he has in view. I would like to say, 
if Te notice the language in lines 22 and 23, on page 2, it 
is t 

of 18 years and not over 19 ears shall be 
designated the 18 a 5 shall be last called for 8 

Now, he should insert in there 

Shall be deferred until after all others in class 1 have been called. 

Then it reaches that point, and that is all he needs to do. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the words “in class 1” be inserted after the word “ regis- 
trants,” in line 24, page 2. 

n on CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the proposed modi- 
cation. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 2, line 24, after the word “registrants ” insert the words “in 
class 1.“ 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Nli- 
nois should now ask unanimous consent to withdraw his former 
modification, 

Mr. McKENZIE. I make that request, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to withdraw the first modification reported at the 
desk. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair desires to make a statement to 
the committee. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BLACKMON] 
has submitted to the Chair a parliamentary inquiry, coupled 
with the information that he is prepared to offer and desires 
to offer an amendment to line 2, page 2 of the bill, striking out 
“18” and inserting “21.” He then submits the parliamentary 
inquiry as to whether or not that amendment ought not first 
be voted upon, inasmuch as the so-called McKenzie, or commit- 
tee, amendment deals with those of 18 years of age and up to 21. 
The Chair recognizes the rule not only of this House but also 
of the Senate to be that committee amendments always have 
preference, and that the ordinary order would be to perfect the 
McKenzie, or committee, amendment, if there are any amend- 
ments offered to it—and I believe there is in this case one—and 
then have the committee vote on the McKenzie, or committee, 
amendment first. But the Chair feels that there is a great deal 
of force in the suggestion made in the parliamentary inquiry 
submitted by the gentleman from Alabama. If his amendment 
should prevail, the Chair feels that he must take notice of the 
fact that the McKenzie amendment or the committee amend- 
ment would be wholly unnecessary, and on account of that the 
Chair is very much inclined, unless the committee disagrees 
with him, to recognize the gentleman from Alabama to offer his 
amendment and let the committee vote on that proposition first. 
[Cries of “ Vote! 1 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, would the 
same argument apply to the amendment that I desire to offer, to 
change the word eighteen” to “ nineteen”? 

The CHAIRMAN. Undoubtedly so. 

Raay ume ae a of Washington. I would be recognized to 
offer 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. Unless the committee feels that the 
Chair ought not to take that procedure, the Clerk will report 
the Blackmon amendment first. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment off b; 2 
: men — t ee sel by Mr. 3 ä line 2, page 2, by 

Mr, JOHNSON of Washington. Now, Mr. Chairman, I desire 
to offer as a substitute for that an amendment to strike out the 
word “eighteen” and insert in lieu thereof the word “ nine- 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington offers 
an amendment as a substitute. 
Mr, JOHNSON of Washington. I offer that as an amend- 
ment to the amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment to the amendment eee by Mr. Jonxsox of Washing- 
“ eighteen,” “fn 


ton: Strike out the word e 2, page 2, and insert 


lieu thereof the word “ nineteen. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Washington to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Biackmon]. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
“noes” seemed to have it. 

Mr. GORDON. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is called for. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 90, noes 172 

So the amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Alabama. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the “noes” appeared to have it. 

Mr. BLACKMON. A division. 

The CHAIRMAN, A division is called for. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 42, noes 194. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the Lunn amends 
ment to the committee amendment. 

Mr. LUNN. Mr. Chairman, in the two amendments that I 
made I inserted the words “so far as practicable” on page 2, 
line 24, after the word “shall,” and on page 8, line 1. I ask 
unanimous consent to insert the same phrase on page 2, line 20, 
after the word “shall.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to modify his amendment to the committee amend- 
ment in the manner to be reported by the Clerk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


— oe ine 24, after vB; line 4, atte 
words Sao far as 

The CHAIRMAN. The 1 is on the adoption of the 
Lunn amendment to the committee amendment. 

The question was taken, and the Lunn amendment to the 
amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the committee 
amendment, the so-called McKenzie amendment, as modified. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes eee to have it. 

Mr. Mc IE. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is called for. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 120, noes 167, 

Accordingly the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment as a substitute for section 1. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma offers a 
substitute for section 1, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: E 

Sustitute offered by Mr. McKrown for section 1: 


“Be it enactod, etc., That the gerona sentence of section 2 of the 
act entitled ‘An act to authorize the President to increase tem l 
Establishmen y 18, 


t of the United States.“ approved 
Bai amended to read as follows: 
servi f all 3 ci e N ~ reidi ge 4 t ited 
0 ens a us n e Um 
Stat * e thelr intention to become 


this : 
CCC uch 
o 


f this act shall, wherever prac- 
. e for military — apne 
under such regulations as may be prescribed by the Secretary of War, 
and he is authorized to contract with such educational institutions for 
ar oer quarters, and military and academic instructions of such 
soldiers.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Oklahoma in the nature of a substitute 
for section 1. 

The question being taken, the amendment of Mr. McKrown 
was rejected. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an 
amendment, to be inserted as a new section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio offers an 
amendment in the nature of a new section. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, a parliamen- 
tary inquiry. Before that is offered I have an amendment to 
strike out the word “forty-five” and insert “fifty.” Should 
not the vote be taken on that before proceeding to a new sec- 
tion? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington offers 
an amendment to section 1, to perfect the section, which the 
Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: Page 2, line 2, 
after the word “and,” strike out “ forty-five” and insert fifty.” 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
8 of Washington and Mr. Norton) there were—ayes 118, 
noes 168. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I ask for 
tellers. x 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington demands 
tellers. 

Tellers were refused, not a sufficient number seconding the 
demand. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MCCULLOCH], 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. McCuntocn: After section 1 add a new 
section, as follows: 

* SEC, 2. No alien who is a citizen or subject of any of the countries 
cobelligerent with the United States in the present war shall, unless 
contrary to existing treaties, be granted tion from military 
service or placed in deferred cation under the provisions of this 


act or ander say irme òr regulation to be issued by authority granted 
under the provisions of this act solely on account of alienage; and 


exem: 


re . 8 mee er — immediately 
r the passage o act, reclassify ens heretofore registered 
who are citizens or subjects of any of the countries t with 


the United States in the nt war and who have been exempted or 

placed in deferred classification on account of alienage, and said aliens 

shall be Nee canoa for service unless such action would be con- 
aties, 


trary to existing ies. 
her, That the act of May 18, 1917, is hereby amended 


Provided furt 
accordingly.” 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts re- 
serves a point of order. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
McCuttocu] offers this as a new section. Now, there is 
already a section 2 in the bill, which has not been considered. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I make the point of order that the time for 
submitting this amendment has passed. The committee re- 
ported an amendment of the same general character, included 
in the amendment offered by the gentleman from Ohio. That 
was in lines 7 to 17, which has been acted upon and stricken out. 
The Chair will notice that it is of the same character as the 
amendment now submitted by the gentleman from Ohio. I think 
the gentleman should have offered his amendment at that time, 
because the House was considering that subject matter, and 
the gentleman failed to avail himself of his rights. After the 
House has considered the subject matter once, if a Member can 
offer the same proposition as a separate section, we can be held 
here interminably in the consideration of legislation. It has 
often been held by the Chairmen of the House that when con- 
sidering any legislation in Committee of the Whole, after the 
legislation has once been considered, it will not be in order to 
revert back to matters already considered. I remember a ruling 
by the late Vice President Sherman, one of the best parliamen- 
tarians that ever presided over the House, when an amend- 
ment was offered to an appropriatien bill the subject matter of 
which had been previously considered, the Chair held that if we 
were to take up matters that had been passed upon by the com- 
mittee, there would be no end to the consideration of the bill 
and we would be held here interminably before we could come to 
a conclusion on the bill. The time for the gentleman to have 
offered his amendment was when we were considering the 
amendment to strike out the parngraph then under consideration, 
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Having failed to do so he is too Jate to offer it as a separate 
section, 

Mr. DENT. I also make the point of order that the amend- 
ment is not germane. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be heard on the 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. On which side? 

Mr. TOWNER. I am opposed to the point of order made by 
both the gentleman from Wisconsin and the gentleman from 
Alabama. In the first place, it is germane because it is an 
amendment to section 1 of this bill which in its original form 
before it was amended contained the same subject matter, the 
same references that are contained in this amendment. It is 
proper also to consider it as a separate section, and it is proper 
also to consider it now. It would have been improper to have 
considered it before because there was an amendment to the 
original section, and by preference the one who offered the 
amendment may desire to offer it as a new section, and both 
would properly come at this time, so there is no real ground for 
the objection raised by either the gentleman from Wisconsin or 
the gentleman from ma. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw any point of order 
as far as I am concerned. 

Mr. STAFFORD. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr: Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Before I withdraw the point of order, this 
being offered as a new section to the bill, will it be open to dis- 
cussion? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks that it would. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have no objection to the House voting 
on it. [Cries of “ Vote! Vote! “] 

Mr. STAFFORD. I withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I do not desire to discuss the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. McCuttocu]. 

The question was taken; and on a division there were—129 
ayes and 74 noes. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 3, between lines 2 and 3, as a new section insert the following: 

“Upon the approval of the State of which any soldier in the military 
service of the United States or any honorably discharged soldier from 
such service is a resident, such soldier or honorably discharged soldier 
shall not be denied the right of suffrage by reason of age.“ 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman having re- 
served the point of order, is the amendment debatable? 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair thinks that the amendment is 
debatable. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I will make the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order on 
the ground that it is not germane. 

Mr. WALSH. And furthermore it would be unconstitutional. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. It would not be unconstitutional, because 
it expressly says that it is subject to State control. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec, 2. That the provision of section 4 of said act. en- 

in industries, including agriculture, found to be to the 

tenance of the Military establishment or the effective operation of 

the mili forces or the maintenance of national interest during the 
cy,” be, and hereby is, amended to read as follows: 

“ Persons engaged in eccupations or employments found to be neces- 
sary to the maintenance of the Military Establishment or the effective 
operation of the military forces or the maintenance of national interest 
during the emergency.” 

Mr. GREGG. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend, by adding after the word eme Une 12, page 3, the 
following : Z Not herein 


cy, 

contained shall be construed to exempt 
from draft into the Army under this act or under any act heretofore 
passed the officers, tive and executive, of the United States or of 
the several States, Territories, and the District of Columbia, and sec- 
tion 4 of the act entitled ‘An act to authorize the President to increase 
temporarily the Military Establishment of the United States.“ ap- 
proved May 18, 1917, be so amended as to eliminate after the words 

That the Vice President of the United States’ the words the officers, 
legislative and executive, of the United States and of the several States, 
Territories, and the District of Columbia.“ 


Mr. GREGG. Mr. Chairman, the recent act of May 18, 1917, 
exempted the legislative and executive officers of the Federal 
Government and of the different State governments. This is to 
repeal that provision. If the man power of this country has 
been so exhausted that we are bound to call upon the 18-year-old 
boys to fight this war, I do not see why this great horde of 
officers of the States and of the Federal Government should be 
exempted specifically. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. GREGG. Yes. 

Mr. DYER. Would the gentleman include in his amendment 
the proposition to take away from the heads of the departments 
the authority to ask for exemptions of their employees also? 
They have exempted thousands and thousands here in Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. GREGG. I did not intend to deal with that. This does 
not make anybody subject to the draft. It simply says that 
certuin men shall not be specifically exempted. I do not think 
while we are here imposing obligations upon the 18, 19, and 20 
year old boys of America that we have any right to exempt our- 
selves from the same burden that we impose upon others. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREGG. Let us be men; let us be willing to take our 
places in the ranks. If you want to extend the time to an age 
which will include me, I am ready to vote for it, but let us be 
men. Let us not permit this great horde of State and Federal 
officers to be specifically exempted when the 18 and 19 year old 
boys have got to go and fight. If there is any manhood in you, 
gentlemen, you ought to vote not to exempt yourselves. If 
there is any bravery in any of you, you will go to the front 
instead of sending the 18-year-old boy. [Applause.] Let us 
adopt this amendment; let us tell the world that while we have 
taken the boys we are willing to go ourselves, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TRBADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment, 
which I desire to offer in the way of a new section. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amendment 
to this section. i 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment to perfect 
the text of section 2. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentlemen 
for that purpose later. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, I have an amend- 
ment to this section, which I send to the desk and ask to have 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr, CAMPBELL of Kansas: Page 3, line 9, after the 
word “in,” insert the words “agriculture and other,“ so that the line 
as amended will read: 

“Persons engaged in agriculture and other occupations or employ- 
ments found to be necessary,” etc. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I accept that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Kansas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a 
division upon that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks that the demand comes 
too late. Was the gentleman on his feet, demanding a division? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. No; I was not. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN]. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from New 
Jersey was in time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Jersey in- 
formed the Chair that he was not upon his feet when he asked 
for a division. 

Mr. STAFFORD, But he immediately rose and addressed 
the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN]. 

The Clerk read as follows: í 


Page 3, line 12, after the word “emergency,” strike out the period 
and insert a comma, and add the following: and no person employed 
in ig of the executive departments of the Government, Government 
establishments, boards, or commissions shall be exempt by reason of 
such employment from military duty under the provisions of this act.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. MADDEN. No; let us have a vote. 

Mr. WALSH. Then I demand the floor in my own right. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Chairman, may we have the amendment 
again reported? 

Mr. WALSH. I have been recognized. The amendment of 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] is evidently intended 
to put into the service those employees in the civil branch of the 
Government for whose deferred classification or exemption 
requests haye been filed by the heads of the department, but if 


you will follow the wording of that amendment it does not ac- 
complish what the gentleman desires, because it does not take 
away from the heads of the departments the right to ask for de- 
ferred classification or exemption in the future for employees 
who may be later put in those places and the gentleman’s amend- 
ment is not worded in a manner in which it will take this exemp- 
tion privilege away from the heads of those departments. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Chairman, may I ask that the amend- 
ment may be again reported, so that we may understand intelli- 
gently what it is? 

The CHAIRMAN. 
again reported, 

The amendment was again reported. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask unani- 
mous consent to modify that by adding the words “now or 
hereafter employed.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the modification. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Modified amendment, page 3, line 12, after the word “ emergency,” 
strike out the period, insert a comma, and add the following: “and 
no person employed in any of the executive departments ot fhe Goy- 
ernment, Government establishments, boards, or commissions now or 
hereafter shall be exempt by reason of such employment from mili- 
tary duty under the provisions of this act,” 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend the 
amendment of the gentleman from Illinois by inserting after 
the word “exempt” the words “or given deferred classifica- 
tion.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend the amendment by inserting after the word “exempt” the 
words “or given deferred classification,” so that as amended the 
amendment will read, “and no person employed in any of the execu- 
tive departments of the Government, overnment establishments, 
boards, or commissions now or hereafter shall be exempt or given 
deferred classification by reason of such employment from military 
duty under the provisions of this act. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I hope this amendment will not 
be adopted. You will absolutely destroy the administrative 
branch of the Government if you undertake to say that they 
shall not have anybody between 18 and 45 years in the de- 
ferred classes. It seems to me that after the debate that has 
gone on here for two days that you want to do what the de- 
partment wants you to do. You are going to pass the bill that 
the department has prepared, and that you ought not at this 
late day undertake to destroy the bill and make it a farce; and 
I hope that this amendment will not be agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield 
for a question? Does that catch shipyard employees—those 
employed in the offices of the shipyards? 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I do not think we ought to do that 
which is absurd, ridiculous, and destructive also at the same 
time. If you intend to defeat the bill, vote against it in the 
right way, but do not load it down with a lot of impractical, 
impossible, absurd, and ridiculous provisions. Why, the staff 
service of the Army is just as necessary as the field service. 
We can not wage war without somebody to do the necessary 
departmental work. One is just as necessary as the other. 
Now, what is proposed will destroy the Shipping Board, the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation; you are going to destroy some of 
the most vital military services necessary to be performed by 
providing that the department officials shall have a no de- 
ferred classification, that they shall not have an exemption 
from field duty. There are two sorts of service. One is just 
as essential as the other. Look at the resolutions introduced 
by the gentleman from Illinois, himself who offers this amend- 
ment. Look at the replies which have been handed in. The 
Secretary of the Navy in reply shows over 7,000 who are in es- 
sential but not in active naval service. This amendment is 
ridiculous and absurd and will be a discredit to the House if 
adopted, as well as a distinct hindrance in executing necessary 
war plans. [Cries of “ Vote!”] 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. VARE. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania rise? 

Mr. VARE. I want to ask the ranking member of the com- 
mittee on the Republican side—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CAN- 
non] has been recognized. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I crave the cessation of con- 
versation and the attention of the committee. 

So far as I know I am not interested in any employee con- 
nected with any of these departments or commissions covered 
by this amendment. Let us see if I understand what the 
amendment means. There is a great army of clerks employed. 


Without objection, the amendment will be 
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Take the accounting officers, take the clerks that have been 
in the departments for years, and many of them are invalu- 
able, hundreds of them, I have no doubt, as invaluable as 
is the clerk of the Committee on Appropriations of the House. 
Now, here is a proposition, as I understand the amendment, 
that they shall be subject to the draft—subject to call into the 
military service—although I have no doubt that many of them 
are exempted, if it is necessary that they be exempted, by 
Executive order. This, if enacted into law, would do away 
with the Executive order. If it was the law to-day, I have 
not any hesitation, as I understand the public business, in 
Saying that it would practically bring chaos to the various 
executive departments. [Applause.] 

This is a great body. We are fond of calling ourselves the 
greatest legislative body on earth. It is late in the day. This 
amendment ought really to receive serious consideration; and 
if we are hungry or tired or hot let us adjourn and take a 
little time in which to cool. For a long time I have been a 
Member of the House of Representatives. I have great pride 
in the service, and I have great respect for this body. Let us 
not make ourselves ridiculous and bring ridicule upon ourselves 
throughout the country and throughout the world by agreeing 
to this amendment. {Applause.] 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I do not want anyone here 
to suy that I have any desire to bring ridicule upon this body. 
My colleague has no more respect for this body than I have; 
not a bit. I am as patriotic as he is. 

Mr. CANNON. I do not question that. 

Mr. MADDEN. I am as patriotic as any man here. I believe 
every man, whether he is employed in a Government office or 
not, ought to take the same responsibility in the present emer- 
gency that every man in every household in the land is com- 
pelled to take. {Applause.] The adoption of this amendment 
would be neither absurd nor ridiculous. Its consideration is a 
proper matter for the House. It is presented in good faith. It 
provides that no person, simply because he is employed in an 
executive branch of the Government of the United States, shall, 
as the result of that employment, be exempted from military 
service under this act. Is that absurd? 

Mr. DONOVAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, MADDEN. I have only a minute. Is it absurd to say 
that because some man has suflicient influence to get on the 
3 pay roll he ought to be exempted from military 

uty 

Mr. VARE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I can not yield. We already have the ex- 
ample of the heads of these executive branches of the Govern- 
ment asking for the exemption of their pets, their employees. 
The Secretary of Agriculture requested and received exemption 
or deferred classification for 2,130 men on his pay roll. 

The Secretary of the Navy, in the offices here in Wash- 
ington alone, received at his own request deferred classifica- 
tion for about 560 men. Other branches of the Government, 

all these departments, have hidden away behind the bullet- 
proof line men whose people have had sufficient influence to 
get them on the Government pay roll while my boy and your 
boys and the boys of the widows of America are over in France 
on the battle line. [Applause.] There is no reason why they 
should not be put on the same plane with every other American. 
They will be entitled to their exemptions for family obligations, 
for physical defects, and for other reasons that men are entitled 
to exemption for, But under no circumstances should the mere 
fact that they are on the Government pay roll entitle the Presi- 
dent of the United States or any other man to exempt them from 
their responsibility under the Military Establishment. [Ap- 


plause.] 

Mr. KAHN, Mr. FIELDS, and Mr. TEMPLE rose. [Cries of 
“Vote!” Vote! J 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair had agreed to recognize the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, but the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Mterps] is a member of the committee, and the Chair 
therefore recognizes him. 

Mr. FHELDS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I am in position to oppose this amendment without the least 
feeling of selfishness, for I have only one constituent in the 
Government service, as shown by the reports of the heads of 
the several departments, whose call has been deferred, and I 
do not knew him personally, or any of his people. So not from 
any selfish motive, but for the good of this bill and for the good 
of the Government I think it is time that we begin to get a 
littic calm. You are preparing to load this bill with amendments 
that will make it absolutely absurd. Now, you gentlemen who 
have stood here and asked for protection of industry, who have 
asked that the War Department be given authority to draft the 
young men of 18, 19, and 20 before drafting the older men, lest 


their failure to do so might interfere with the industries of the 
country, should think seriously upon this proposition. The 
great industry in this country at this time is the work of the 
executive departments that are conducting the affairs of this 
war. I challenge you to show a single man in a private in- 
dustry in this country whose services are as valuable or as 
indispensable to that industry as those of the valuable men, the 
trained men, in the executive departments of the Government. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Will my friend yield? 

Mr. FIELDS. Let me finish this thought. What would the 
War Department do should its trained men, who are in charge 
of the military records, be drafted to the field or line duty? 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. FIELDS. In just a moment I will yield. You have re- 
peatedly said here that you do not want to hamstring the War 
Department. I will ask you this question, and then I shall be 
through: Would the adoption of this amendment hamstring the 
War Department? 

Mr. MADDEN. It would not, 

Mr. FIELDS. Of course it would. You could hit no harder 
blow to the War Department than by adopting this amendment. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, the House has been working 
here for such a long period of time—ever since 11 o'clock in 
the morning—that notwithstanding the tentative promise that 
I made to try to finish this bill to-night, I see no chance to do 
it without keeping the House here an unnecessarily long time. 
I therefore move that the committee do now rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama moves that 
the committee do now rise. The question is on agreeing to 
that motion. 

The question was taken; and the Chairman announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

A division was demanded by Mr. Mappen, Mr. Jounson of 
Washington, Mr. Jonxsox of Kentucky, and Mr. KNUTSON. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 177, noes 81. 

The CHAIRMAN. On this yote the ayes are 177 and the 
noes are 81, and the committee determines to risc. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Haut, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
12731) amending the act entitled “An act to authorize the 
President to increase temporarily the Military Establishment 
of the United States,” approved May 18, 1917, and had come to 
no resolution thereon, 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED. 

Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate joint resolution of the 
following title was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred 
to its appropriate committee, as indicated below: 

S. J. Res. 168. Joint resolution tendering public acknowledg- 
ment of gratitude to the Army and Navy of the United States; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

Mr. BOOHER, by unanimous consent, was granted leave of ab- 
sence indefinitely, from August 19, 1918, on account of illness 
in his family. 

ADJOURN MENT. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 7 o'clock and 2 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, 
August 24, 1918, at 12 o'clock noon. ; 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. SULZER, from the Committee on the Public Lands, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 12210) to amend the act of 
May 14, 1898, as amended by the act of March 3, 1903. entitled 
“An act to extend the homestead laws and to regulate the sale 
and entry of public lands along the shore of navigable waters 
in Alaska,” reported the same without amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 760), which said bill and report were 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 
Under clause 3 of Rule XXII. bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 
By Mr. KNUTSON: A bill (H. R. 12808) prohibiting the pay- 
ment of fees to claim agents and attorneys for services or 
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alleged services in recovering pay or allownnces of persons in 
the Army or Navy, or in the claims of beneficiaries of such 
persons; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CARY: Resolution (H. Res. 425) requesting the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia to inform the House of 
Representatives by what authority the Washington, Baltimore 
& Annapolis Electric Railroad Co. exercises corporate fran- 
chises in said District, ete.; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. RAMSEYER: A bill (H. R. 12809) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Smith J. Dutton; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12810) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. McKay; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. IGOE: A bill (H. R. 12811) granting a pension to 
Lee Nolte; to the Committee on Pensions. 


— 


PETITIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BACHARACH: Petition of sundry citizens of Port 
Republic. N. J., in re war-time prohibition ; also, petition of sun- 
dry citizens of Burlington County, N. J., protesting against the 
passage of war-time prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. CARY: Petition of James C, Reed, president of the 
National Commercial Teachers’ Federation, protesting against 
the proposed tax on the tuition fees of business schools; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of sundry business firms, against prohibition as 
applied to light wines and beer; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Memorial of the New York State 
Hotel Association, against prohibition amendment to the emer- 
gency agricultural appropriation bill; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

Also, Petition of farmers of Kendall County, Ill, for bone- 
dry war-time prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GRIEST: Resolution adopted by the Covenant 
United Brethren Church, of Lancaster, Pa., urging the enact- 
ment of war-time prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Also, petition of R. W. Schreiner, H. F. Butzer, B. Franklin 
Futer, J. B Flory, D. W. Ranck, and J. D. Rider, all of Lancas- 
ter, Pa., protesting against the passage of a discriminatory war 
tax on automobiles; also, a communication from Morris D. 
Neuman & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., recommending a substitute 
for the schedule proposed by the Ways and Means Committee 
as rates of revenue taxes on cigars; to the Committee on Ways 
Means. 

By Mr. KIESS of Pennsylvania: Petition of citizens of 
Ulysses, Potter County, Pa., protesting against the lowering of 
the draft age below 21 years; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota: Petition of J. C. Wilson 
and 48 other residents of Hannaford, N. Dak., urging war-time 
prohibition; also, a resolution of the same import from the 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union of North Dakota; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE. 


SATURDAY, August 24, 1918. 
(Legislative day of Thursday, August 22, 1918.) 
The Senate met at 12 o’clock noon. 


PETITIONS. 


Mr. LODGE presented a petition of the Eleventh Suffolk 
Representative District of Massachusetts, praying for the sub- 
mission of a Federal suffrage amendment to the legislatures of 
the several States, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union of Wareham, and of sundry citizens of Boston, 
Brockton, Granville, Somerville, Melrose, Gloucester, Framing- 
ham, Everett, Richmond, Leyden, Whitman, Lynn, Williams- 
burg, Littleton, and Saugus, all in the State of Massachusetts, 
praying for national prohibition as a war measure, which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 


Mr. FERNALD presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Maine, praying for national prohibition as a war measure, 
which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented a telegram in the nature of a 
memorial from the Carpenters’ State Council, of Jackson; 
memorials of Carpenters’ Local Union, No. 1233, of Detroit; of 
the Federation of Labor of Detroit; and of local union, United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, of Midland, 
all in the State of Michigan, remonstrating against the adoption 
of the proposed work-or-fight”” amendment to the man-power 
bill, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. COLT presented a petition of the congregation of the 
Methodist Church of Bristol, R. I., praying for national prohi- 
bition as a war measure, which was ordered to lie on the table. 


CHANGES IN DRAFT AGE. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 4856) to amend sections 2, 4, and 5 
of an act entitled “An act to authorize the President to increase 
temporarily the Military Establishment of the United States,” 
approved May 18, 1917, and for other purposes. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. President, I want to make a brief 
5 that is rather in the nature of a personal explana- 

on. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


The Secretary will call the 


Ashurst Hale Nelson Smith, Md. 
Bankhead Harding New Smith, Mich, 
Borah . Henderson Norris Smith, S. C. 
Brandegee Hitchcock Nugent Smoot 
Chamberlain Johnson, Cal. Overman Sterling 
Colt Johnson, S. Dak. Penrose Sutherland 
Culberson Jones, N. Mex. Pittman Thomas 
Cummins Jones, Wash. Poindexter Townsend 
Curtis Kellogg Robinson mmell 
Dillingham Kendrick Saulsbury Wadsworth 
Fall Kenyon Shafroth Walsh 
Fernald Kirby Sheppard Watson 
France Lodge Sherman Wilfley 
Frelinghuysen McCumber Shields Wolcott 
Gerry McKellar Simmons 
Gore McNary Smith, Ariz. 
Gulon Martin Smith, Ga. 

Mr. GERRY. I wish to announce that the junior Senator 


from Kentucky [Mr. BECKHAM], the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Owen], and the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Varpaman] 
are detained on official business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sixty-five Senators have 
answered to their names. There is a quorum of the Senate 
present. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, in the short address I 
delivered the other day in speaking of sending the young men 
of the country over to Europe and brigading them with our 
allies I made this statement: 

We sent them over so slowly at first—and I am not criticizing any- 
body for it, but I am just calling attention to the fact—that we did not 
have units large enough to have them fight under our own officers and 
our own fag but we brigaded them with our allies. 

It was like N the living with the dead, this taking of these 

7 men, with all the life and enthusiasm that America can give, and 

riga DE them with men who had been fighting for four long, tedious 
years. hey could not, in the very nature of the case, have had that 
5 57 and enthusiasm which they would have had if they had been per- 
mitted to fight under American officers and under the American flag. 

My attention has just been called to an editorial in the New 
York Times of this morning criticizing that statement. I infer 
from the article that the writer of it thought I intended by 
that statement to convey the idea that the allies were either 
not doing their part of the fighting or were not in condition to 
fight. I did not mean any such thing as that. 

Mr. President, no man who knows the history of this war 
and the indomitable courage our allies have displayed, and are 
displaying, and the magnificent fight they have made for four 
long years, and are making at this very moment, could have 
found it in his heart to suggest such an idea. I am sure those 
who heard me did not get that impression, nor will those who 
will take the trouble to read my address. If others did, I am 
sorry, indeed, that my language was so unguarded as to convey 
such an idea, and I am taking advantage of this first oppor- 
tunity to correct it. It was my purpose to suggest that it was, 
in my opinion, not wise to brigade the fresh soldiers from 
America with the war-worn veterans of our allies. That was 
all I intended to say. I only meant to draw a parallel between 
the active, vigorous men in the prime of life who had not done 
any fighting of any kind and eager to get into the fray being 
associated with the weary and worn soldiers of our allies who 
had been engaged in bitter struggle for four long years. I did 
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not intend to challenge, nor can any man, friend or foe, chal- 
lenge the courage, the patriotism, and fighting qualities of our 
allies. I do think, individually and collectively, that the units 
of our Army ought to be commanded by American officers and 
under our own flag, subject, of course, to the supreme command 
which, in my opinion, has been wisely established with that dis- 
tinguished and gallant French soldier and strategist, Gen. Foch, 
at the head. 

Mr. McCCUMBER. Mr. President, I have been wanting to ask 
a Member of the Committee on Military Affairs or a Member 
of the Committee on Naval Affairs a little question, the answer 
to which might enlighten the country to a considerable extent. 

We have heard on the Senate floor very often from members 
of the committee and from other Members the wonderful 
achievements of our Navy and what we have built it up to be. 
No one doubts the ability of our commanders of ships to accom- 
plish good results if you give them the opportunity. But I 
can not help calling the attention of the Senate and of the 
country to the fact that a single submarine appears in our 
waters, captures a little trawler, puts 16 German sailors on 
board that trawler, puts a small gun or two on that trawler, 
and for more than a week has been destroying fleet after 
flect of our fishing smacks. Where is there an end? Where 
are these swift U-boat chasers that we have been hearing 
nbout? Who is responsible for the fact that an American 
fishing trawler has been captured by a U-boat and con- 
verted into a man-of-war in our very harbors, and is travel- 
ing up and down the Atlantic coast without being molested in 
the slightest degree? 

My information is that the speed of a trawler is about 8 to 
12 knots per hour. It can not go under the water and hide 
itself. It is where it can easily be found. We can excuse our 
failure to capture the U-boat, because we can not find it, we 
enn not see it, it does its work in ths dark and under the sea, but 
here is a slow-moving trawler that is taking whole fleets of 
fishing vessels off the ocean under our very eyes. l 

I wish some member of the Committee on Naval Affairs, the 
committee who have been telling us about the wonderful effi- 
ciency of our Navy, would enlighten us and explain to us why 
such a thing is possible. I think the people ought to know why 
it is. Of course, we know a great portion of our Navy is out 
at sea, but why are we unable with this mighty Navy to capture 
a trawler whose speed is 10 knots per hour? 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I think, as a minority mem- 
ber of the Naval Committee, I can in part answer the Senator’s 
inquiry. It is easily demonstrated that the Secretary of the 
Navy lost at least three months, and very likely much more 
time, before he got started on his naval preparedness. This 
fleet of destroyers, which ought to have been gotten ready long 
before they were, are now being built, and very few of them 
have been turned out. 

In my opinion, this is due very largely to the procrastination 
of the Secretary of the Navy, who for some reason or other was 
unable to reach conclusions or decisions about the matters sub- 
mitted to him, At least 150 days elapsed before even many of 
the preliminary contracts were awarded. 

Some people in close touch with the department, assuming 
that the war has been costing this country and the allies some 
$100,000,000 a day, estimate that some $15,000,000,000 or more 
have been expended merely to maintain a situation until the 
Navy Department could come to some conclusion, not to mention 
the losses in deaths and casualties on the d‘fferent fronts. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. May I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Does not the Senator think it would 
be entirely proper to call attention to the fact that the Navy of 
the United States hns done magnificent work in convoying the 
ships that bore over a milllon and a half of our young men to 
Europe, and convoyed the ships that have taken cargoes over 
and convoyed them on the return voyage? I do not know much 
about the Navy, I am frank to say, but I know the Navy has 
done most excellent work, 

Mr. McOUMBER, Will the Senator allow me to ask, Have 
we not one little warship on the Atlantic coast that can do battle 
with this trawler? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, The Senator puts that question to me? 

Mr. McCUMBER, Yes. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It may be that when the German sub- 
marine commenced its operations here we might not have had 
any ships along this coast, because it is straining the resources 
of the Government to take our troops safely to Europe. 

Mr. McCUMBHDR.: I can take the Senator down the coast 
and show him a dozen warships on our coast. 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am not particularly well advised 
about the Navy. It does not come under our jurisdiction; and 
the good Lord knows it takes all one's time to try to help out 
the military situation, but I think they ought to be given 
credit for the splendid work they have done in getting our men 
across without the loss of a single troopship. - 

Mr. McCUMBER. What has that to do in the matter of 
allowing a trawler here that has been captured and can not go 
over 10 to 12 knots per hour to destroy our fishing fleets all 
along the Atlantic coast? 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, while Lam on my feet. since 
the chairman of the committee has raised the point, my informa- 
tion is that the troops have been carried largely in British 
vessels, 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. I am speaking only of convoys. 

Mr, PENROSE. The conyoys have been very largely, though 
not entirely, British vessels. f 

I saw in the paper the other day, I do not know in any way 
how accurate it is, that the American vessels in the Atlantic 
waters are'a very small percentage of the total allied fleet. 

I want to take this opportunity, Mr. President, to address an 
inquiry to the chairman, because he is present, as he generally 
is. Many of us were called upon a few weeks ago to vote 
against what is known as the Fall amendment and other amend- 
ments looking toward the enlargement of the draft ages. 

Within a very few weeks after we had thus voted in the nega- 

tive on the supposed request of the War Department that such 
legislation was not necessary we were called here unexpectedly 
and at great inconvenience to meet a complete change of front 
on the part of the Secretary of War, and encountered a situa- 
tion in which the Secretary and his military advisers seemed 
to recommend the very proposition that we were asked to vote 
against. I do not know whether the inquiry has been addressed 
to the Senator in the Senate or not—I have not been present 
all the time during this debate—but I should like to ask him 
whether he has any information, in the hearings of the Secre- 
tary of War or in any other way, which would explain this com- 
plete change of front on the part of the department? 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I do not know that 
there is any other explanation for it than that which the Secre- 
tary of War has given, either in the form of interviews with 
the members of the committee or possibly in the testimony, that 
they concluded to enlarge the military program, and that en- 
largement takes over more men per month than they had been 
taking in the past. In order to do that this legislation became 
more imperative than was expected to get men into service and 
of the draft. 

Now, I was in sympathy with the Fall amendment and so 
stated on the floor of the Senate. I thought myself we ought to 
have passed it; but I yielded my judgment, as I stated to a 
number of Senators, at the request of the Secretary of War and 
the Chief of Staff. . i 

Mr. PENROSE. With all due respect to the chairman of the 
committee, I do not consider that the so-called explanation of 
the Secretary of War is anything but an evasion, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Probably. 

Mr. PENROSE. The Senator seems to agree with me. I 
sympathize with the position he faces in being compelled to 
call us here together in three weeks to meet a complete reversal 
on the part of the War Department. Certainly on first im- 
pression it would imply an absolute failure to comprehend the 
military requirements, which is almost beyond belief. 

I do not often read from newspaper clippings in this body, 
but this is so pertinent that I simply desire to refer to it. I 
quote from the Evening Sun, of New York City. z; 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. What date? 

Mr. PENROSE. Under date of August 17. 

The article says: 


It is well known that some months ago several Members of Con- 
gress, including Senator France, of Maryland, suggested the necessity 
of a large army, an army larger than could be raised by the 21-to-3i- 
years draft law, and they introduced various bills and amendments 
to raise draft ages. Because their proposals were not sponsored by the 
administration it was to be expected that they would get little support. 
To their surprise, however, not only were their proposals not spproved 
but they were sen declared to be repugnant to the War Depart- 
ment, which asserted there was no necessity of raising the draft ages. 

It is now a matter of record that the War Department has seen the 
necessity for the draft-age increase that was urged by these Members 
many weeks ago. They are wondering what change could have taken 
place as to make a suggestion which was so repugnant to the authori- 
ties when it was made so much a necessity to-day that it must be 
passcd into law with all speed. 

BAKER OPPOSED DEPOSITIONS. 


The answer lies, of course, in the fact that the War Department does 
not care to have Congress suggest legislation. This has been the course 
ursued for more than n year. In some cases, at least, it has resulted 
delay in making eflicient various branches of the Government. It is 
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well known that Secretary Baker strongly opposed the depost- 
tion of Gens. Sharpe and Crozier from the tions of Quartermaster 
General and of Chief of Ordnance, respectively, when made by the Mili- 


tary Committee of the Senate. It is reg A well known t he de- 
them himself after having apologized for and defended the work 


ey did. 

Suggestions for one-man control of the aircraft situation were 
strongly opposed by the administration for some time. When the agita- 
tion for the change died down because of administration opposition, 
the administration suddenly made the suggested change. 

William Howard Taft bas advocated for months an army of 5,000,000 
men to defeat the Hun, Theodore Roosevelt strongly urged an army 
of something like that size. Yet it is only within last few days 
that steps have been taken to raise such an peg 

Universal military training bas been openly denounced by Secretary 
of War Baker, and the administration has frowned on the attempts of 
Senators CHAMBERLAIN of Oregon, New of I „ and others to put 
such a principle in effect. Yet it now appears that something close! 
akin to universal training is to be put in effect through the new 
bill, although it will not r the name of untversal training. 


A PUZZLING POLICY. 


Just why the administration assumes the attitude of opposing er 
thing suggested from the outside, whether good or bad, and accep 
those ideas later, is somewhat of a puzzle to the Members of Congress. 
‘They admit it is better for the War Department to accept the good 
ideas late than not at all, but they do not understand why the ideas 
do not receive thorough consideration at the time they are presented. 


Politics, personal vanity and glory, changing military conditions, and 
— — ry ability to foresee conditions of the future all probably have 
d ir part in this attitude of the War Department. The develop- 


ments on the man-power bill, in which the War Department changed 
its attitude completely in the course of a very short time, have probabl 
done more tban any other one thing to convince Members that a mill. 
tarist and not a pacifist ought to be Secretary of War. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Pennsylvania permit an interruption at that point? 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes. : 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think the editorial which the Senator 
is reading does a gross injustice to the War Department. The 
testimony of the Secretary of War and of Gen, March before 
the Military Committee at the time the general military ap- 
propriation bill was under consideration and the statements of 
Senators here upon the floor of the Senate, including state- 
ments which I myself made, utterly disprove the suggestion 
that the War Department has changed its opinion as to increas- 
ing and lowering the draft ages and the enlargement of the 
Army. 

What Gen, March and Secretary Baker said before the com- 
mittee was that they did not approve the idea of engrafting 
upon the appropriation bill a hasty and necessarily ill-consid- 
ered change in the draft law. What they asked was, and what 
we upon the floor of the Senate stated that they asked was, 
that the matter be postponed until August or September, when 
there would be ample time to take up this important question 
and to decide it in an intelligent way. They went on to say 
that the matter was under investigation by the War Depart- 
ment at that time; that the American authorities were in con- 
sultation with the international authorities, with those nations 
with which we are associated in the war, and that until they 
arrived at a definite understanding with those nations they did 
not think it advisable to propose a definite increase in the man 
power. Now, the lapse of time has occurred; those studies have 
been finished; the Senate’s recess has come to an end; and the 
international authorities, including the United States, Great 
Britain, and France, have agreed upon what man power the 
United States shall put Into the field. Thereupon the War 
Department comes forward with its proposal. 

That is no change of mind; we are doing exactly what we ex- 
pected to do; the delay has been exactly what the War Depart- 
ment suggested it should be. Many Senators who at that time 
approved the idea of increasing the man power agreed with the 
War Department that it would be better to leave it until this 
time and that no delay or any damage would thereby occur. 
Those are the facts; and the editorial is a misrepresentation, as I 
conceive it. 

Mr. PENROSE. The department might even have left it 
until the international situation was fully confirmed by the re- 
turn of the junior Senator from IIIinois [Mr. Lew1s]. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I add also to the 
statement of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrcucocx] that 
there has been no loss of men by reason of this postponement 
of definite action? The men have been going over; they have 
been training, and the supply has not been diminished in any 
way under the present law. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ne- 
braska yleld to me for a moment? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I have said all that I care to say. 

Mr. PENROSE. ‘The Senator from Nebraska has said all he 
possibly could say on that point, it seems to me, 

Mr. THOMAS. I think the Senator has said enough and 
said it well. The Senator from Pennsylvania, however, made 
reference to the junior Senator from Illinois [Mr, Lewis]. I 
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think, Mr. President, that the assumption that the Senator 
from Ilinois is the alleged representative of the Government of 
the United States is gratuitous and unauthorized, I give this 
assurance advisedly. 

Mr, PENROSE. Well, Mr. President, I can hardly believe 
that the statement of the Senator from Colorado is well founded. 
The junior Senator from Illinois, in a recent interview, stated 
that the President of the United States knew where he was 
[laughter], and any individual who is important enough to 
focus the attention of the President on his local habitation for 
the time being is of more than minor importance, in my opin- 
ion. [Laughter.] 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Chair, of course, will be 
unable to preserve order in the galleries unless Senators pre- 
serve it on the floor. 

Mr. THOMAS. I think, in view of the cablegram recently re- 
ceived from France, that everybody knows where the junior 
Senator from Illinois is. [Laughter.] 

Mr. PENROSE. Including the President. 

Mr. President, the chairman of the Committee on Military 
Affairs rather confesses that the Secretary of War has made 
no solid explanation of this matter; and it does not seem to 
me that the explanation of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hrrcencocx] is satisfying to a serious-minded person. It is 
difficult to understand why a conviction as to the size of our 
Army was not entertained three weeks ago when thousands of 
men were being killed every day and our armies were threat- 
ened with retreat and disaster and why some mysterious inter- 
national round-up had to be made before the War Department 
knew whether or not we needed two or three million more men 
one way or the other. 

That may satisfy the War Department, but it will certainly 
not satisfy the great mass of the American people. That 
Secretary Baker did not know we needed an Army of 4,000,000 
men until two weeks ago is too ridiculous a statement to pass 
muster without a challenge. 

I am more disposed to think that they did not dream that 
they could get the troops over so speedily as they have done 
or that the fatal defect of procrastination prevailed, which 1 
have observed in many of the departments, and even in this 
body, as, for instance, when the majority failed to have a 
quorum the other day for the consideration of this measure, 
or that element of personal vanity which insists that sugges- 
tions must emanate from the department. But what makes it 
embarrassing, Mr. President, to Senators like myself—and 
there are many who think on this point as I do—who want to 
support the administration, is that, at the request of the War 
Department, I voted against the Fall amendment and ofher 
amendments proposing to extend the draft ages and enlarge the 
Army. Now, however, within three weeks, I am called upon 
to reverse myself and vote for the pending bill, which enlarges 
the draft, including the provision lowering the draft age to 18, 
and other features. I intend to vote for it, but I intend to be 
more cautious in the future, Mr. President, how I listen to the 
passing requests of the War Department, with a view of not 
being placed again in the position of having, in a period of 
three weeks, to reverse my vote in a matter of the magnitude 
involved in the question whether the Army shall be 4,000,000 
men or one and a half million men, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. PENROSE. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I should like to inquire of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania if he voted against increasing the 
draft ages through any understanding or conviction communi- 
cated from the War Department or any other source that it 
would not be necessary in the future, and in the near future, 
to enlarge the draft ages? 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, my own belief was that we 
ought to have adopted the amendments then pending, but having 
recently voted on several occasions against what I considered to 
be obnoxious measures of the administration, I thought I would 
purge my conscience by voting with the administration, and 
therefore I voted against the amendments referred to. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I understand, then, from the 
Senator from Pennsylvania, that he waived his individual con- 
victions in order to vote with the administration, and as a re- 
sult of that he now feels that he has stultified himself. ' 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes; and I confess my stultification in one 
case, whereas the Senator and his Democratic colleagues, baving 
always trailed along behind the administration, have stultitied 
themselves frequently. 

Mr, BORAH. Mr. President, we all have a very high regard 
for the Military Affairs Committee of the Senate. The members 
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of that committee have had, during the time in which we have 
been engaged in war, a very difficult task to perform, at times 
a very delicate task, and I think every Member of the Senate 
hesitates to disagree with any part of a program outlined by 


that committee. But, after the best thought which I have been 
able to bring to the subject and a consideration which I have 
given to few subjects since the war began, I am unable to agree 
with a portion of this program. I feel that that disagreement 
is based upon such facts and conditions that I may justly ask 
the indulgence of the Senate for a short time while I state the 
grounds of disagreement. 

Mr. President, when the case is made ont and the necessity 
shown I shall vote to send the boys of 18 and 19 into military 
service, I shall dislike to do so at any time or under any con- 
sideration, but I am sure that I shall not hesitate when I feel 
the necessity has arisen. But in so grave a matter, involving 
as it does as serious a step as a legislator can be called upon 
to take, I want to feel clear in my own mind. I want the facts 
which will show that it is the only wise thing to do. 

Our boys are the reserve force of our national life. Upon them 
we must depend for the future success and progress of our 
country physically, economically, and morally. As a matter of 
foresight and looking to the future as well as considering the 
immediate present, I do not want to draw on that reserve force 
until imperative necessity compels me to do so. It is the wise 
general who holds his reserves until the crisis commands them 
to be brought forth. It is the part of ordinary statesmanship 
not to deplete the reserves upon which we must depend for the 
great strain of the future until it seems there is no other alterna- 
tive. The war must be won and won as quickly as possible. But 
we should not waste the boyhood or deal extravagantly with the 
future stay and support of the country. There will come a time 
after the war when we will appreciate having been most careful 
in the use of our young boys, If this fiendish plan to destroy 
free government requires the sacrifice we will make it, but 1 
want to be satisfied that the occasion has arisen and can not with 
wisdom be postponed. I can not accept the unsupported opinion 
of any man upon this subject when I am called to vote. I want 
the facts. 

Gen. March says in his testimony before the committee that 
we desire an army of 4,000,000 men upon the western front by 
next June. I am very glad to say that as a layman, although 
it adds nothing to the value of the opinion given by Gen. March, 
I am heartily in accord with that part of the program. I want 
to see 4,000,000 men upon the western front by June 1, and if 
the Government, or those in charge of the military affairs of 
the Government, feel in the meantime that it is necessary to 
have more, I shall follow their judgment in regard to that. 

Some suggestions have been made that our Army should even 
be larger than 4,000,000 men. I take it that Gen. March and 
those with whom he is associated have in all probability raised 
the Army to as large a number as they feel it is possible to get 
to the western front; that they have called for as many men as 
it is possible to transport and to maintain when they are there. 
It is altogether probable that if we had a greater capacity for 
transporting and for maintaining them Gen. March and his as- 
sociates would call for even a larger army; but I am perfectly 
willing in that respect to follow his judgment, whatever my 
judgment as a layman might be, as to the necessity of even a 
larger army. 

Gen. March has also stated in his testimony that, in his opin- 
ion, even an army of 2,000,000 Americans could do almost any- 
thing in Europe, and that an army of 4,000,000 will walk 
through the German lines. I recognize that that is in all prob- 
ability not only his judgment but the judgment of the able asso- 
clates who surround him, his counselors and advisers, and 
probably the judgment of those on the other side. It is encour- 
aging and inspiring to know that by putting 4,000,000 Ameri- 
cans in Europe by next June we can end the war. I do not 
offer any opinion on that, but I accept it as coming from those 
who are in charge of military affairs and console myself with 
the hope. I shall be happy if it transpires that after having 
placed these men there we shall succeed as is anticipated. 

So, Mr. President, I do not want to say or do anything which 
will in the slightest manner hinder our having this number of 
men in Europe at that time. If I felt that we could not raise 
them otherwise than by summoning the boys of 18, so anxious 
am I to see a victory, and a speedy victory, and so willing am 
I to accept as to those particular matters the judgment of those 
in charge of the military affairs of the Nation, that I would vote 
for this bill as it stands. But, as I view the bill, the hearings 
disclose beyond mistake that there is not yet a necessity for 
calling the boys of 18 or even 19. If I am in error as to that 
I shall be glad to change my position when that error is shown, 
but if I could climinate the deductions of Gen. March and Gen. 
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Orowder I would be perfectly willing to submit thefr figures as 
a complete brief for the position which I shall take to-day. I 
feel that as a legislator I am just as much under obligations 
to draw deductions, and perhaps, with reference to this par- 
ticular matter, under quite as great obligations to express my 
opinion, as those in charge of the military affairs. As was said 
yesterday by the able Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE], there 
comes a time in this program when we as legislators are respon- 
sible. We can not shift the burden. If these boys are con- 
scripted we alone are responsible. We are answerable as to 
who shall perform their service to the country and who shall be 
exempt; and we can not avoid that responsibility. We take 
upon ourselves the responsibility of setting aside these millions 
of men, if they are to be set aside, while the boys go to the front. 
We can not, in aftertime, place that responsibility either upon 
Gen. March or upon Gen. Crowder. 

Mr. President, what has England done in regard to this 
matter? Her precedent and her example, it seems to me, nre 
worth something as an illustration and something as an incen- 
tive and an inspiration to the American people at this time. 
England—sturdy, self-poised, far visioned and clear visioned, 
never discouraged or disconcerted by adversity—has been very 
careful up to this hour to preserve the youth of her country, 
upon whom the prestige and the future greatness of her country 
is to depend. Let us view the actions of that great nation and 
see whether or not we have reached a time when we must, in 
haste and inadvertence, call upon those who are boys but who 
must soon take over the burdens of government. 

England has a population of from forty-seven to forty-eight 
million people. We have a population of 105,000,000 to 108,- 
000,000 people. England put into her army, by voluntary en- 
listment alone, 4,000,000 people. She has raised up to this time 
six and a quarter million of people for the army. If we should 
raise the same number in proportion to our population, accord- 
ing to the statement of Lloyd-George in his great speech of 
August 7, we would have 15,000,000 men in arms. Before Eng- 
land put a single youth of the age of 18 upon the battle line, 
she, with a population of 47,000,000 or 48,000,000. people, had 
raised six and a quarter million men and put them in arms. 
And under what circumstances did she put the boys of 18 and 
19 in battle? It was during the great drive which began upon 
the 21st of March. After Germany had had released from the 
eastern front her soldiers and concentrated them upon the 
western front and began her drive, upon the result of which 
depended the civilization of the world, you remember that it 
continued for weeks and weeks, and that every morning we 
arose to look at our papers with trembling lest they had broken 
through and gone into Paris and to the ports of France. Lloyd - 
George, in his speech, described the condition of affairs—the 
enemy knocking at the door—and_said only under such circum- 
stances could they have been justified in calliug their boys of 
18 and 19 into service. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PoxERENE in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Idaho yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr, THOMAS. May I ask the Senator what the age limit 
for volunteering in England was during this period? 

Mr. BORAH. I do not know what the age limit for volun- 
teering is. My understanding is that it was 19, but I can not 
say positively. 

Mr. THOMAS. Does the Senator know whether the volunteer 
army of Great Britain did or did not comprise boys of 18, 19, 
and 20? 

Mr. BORAH. I know it is reported not to comprise boys of 
18; I can not say, of coursé, with absolute certainty. But I 
judge from Lloyd-George's speech that they had never before 
been put in to fight. Speaking of the proposition of putting 
upon the battle front these boys of 18 and 19 and 20 under these 
perilous conditions, Lloyd-George says: 

We took a step which only the emergency could haye panes: that 
is, the sending of lads of 18 and 20 * è è into the Une. 

After a nation of forty-seven or forty-eight million inhabitants 
had raised an army of six and a quarter million, they felt con- 
strained, under those supreme conditions, to send the boys of 
18 and 20 to the battle front. Have we, as a people, reached or 
neared that condition of affairs? Have we raised anywhere near 
from those over 21 the number England raised before she called 
on the boys? 

Italy, engaged in the war for over three years, has refused to 
reduce her age limit below that of 19. France, brave, dauntless 
France, carrying the brunt of the fight for three years, has not 
gone below that of 19 yet. We, with an army of 1,700,000 over 
there and another going of 1,300,000, and 2,000,000. more to raise, 
an army of four to five millions, and 110,000,000 population, pro- 
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pose to call upon the boy of 18 to go and fight the battles of this 
country! Is it really true that we can not raise these 2,000,000 
from our vast man power over 21? 

Mr. President, the proposition has been put out that these boys 
will be culled for training, and be trained for a length of time, 
and when they have been matured or have neared the age of 
majority they will be called into the service. If this were a 
matter of training these boys for service after they had reached, 
the age of majority, of course we would not object, because I 
can realize that the time may come in this contest when we will 
necessarily have to call them; but that is not this program. 
Every one of these boys of 18, 19, and 20 is supposed to be upon 
the fighting line in Europe on the 30th day of next June. The 
boy of 18 and 6 months will be there; the boy of 19 and 6 
months will be there; the boy of 20 and 6 months will be there, 
with six months’ training, and no more, This is not a question. 
of universal military training, such as was suggested in the 
report of Secretary Knox, read by the able Senator from Oregon 
[Mr, CHAMBERLAIN] a few days ago. This is a question of calling 
men for service just as soon as they can be trained and fitted 
for service. This is calling to fight with a hurried training, It 
is expected to have this Army ready for fighting as soon as 
possible. Gen. March was very frank about this, as is charac- 
teristic of both March and Crowder. So, we can not be misled 
nor need we be confused by mixing this subject with that of 
universal military training. 

Now, Mr. President, let us look at these figures for a minute 
and see the story they tell. 

First, bear in mind that we have 6,000,000 men in classes 2, 
3, and 4 under the present draft law set aside, exempt. Then 
we have a figure given us by Gen. Crowder of 10,028,973 between 
the ages of 32 and 45. Lou have there 16,028,973 men, including 
those of classes 2, 8, and 4 under the present law, from which 
to draw an army of 2,000,000 men—for that is what we propose 
to raise—men. matured, men under equally great or greater 
obligation to serve, men millions of whom are fit to serve. Sir, 
what I am really arguing for here is reclassification. It all 
comes to that. Shall we take the boy of 18 rather than re- 
classify ? ' 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wotcorr in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Idaho yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. BORAH. In just a minute. Is it claimed, Mr. President, 
and if so, upon what is the claim based, that we can not get an 
army of 2,000,000 out of sixteen to seventeen million men? It 
is so claimed because they refuse to reclassify. 

I now yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. I desire, in connection with the Senator’s 
argument, to call attention to this phraseology in the pending 
bill on page 2, line 6: 

Provided, That the President may draft such s liable to military 
service in such sequence of ages and at such time or times as he way 
prescribe. 

Under this language it would be possible to call to the colors 
and place in the battle line all the boys of 18 before any of those 
of a higher age were called. 

Mr. BORAH. It is evident from the testimony that Gen. 
March is in favor of that proposition, because be says they make 
better soldiers, 

Now, let us see what we do with these 16,000,000 men. 

The total number of males in the United States who are 32 
to 45. is given as 10,028,973. 

Deduct arbitrarily 7,734,482 men married. 

Deduct 902;607 deferred for other reasons. 

Total deducted, 8,367,089 men. 

Subtract 8,367,089 from 10,028,973 and it leaves 1,391,884 
men. Then deduct again, for estimated physical unfitness, 
435,378, which leaves a total number of effective men between 
32 and 45 of 601,236 out of 10,028,973. In order to reach the 
boy of 18, you deduct every man except 601,236. Upon what 
theory? We will come to that in a few moments. 

Now, let us see the other figures as to the boys under age. 

Total number of males from 18 to 21, 3,171,671. 

Deduct married, 158,185. 

Deduct for other reasons, 114,179, giving a total of 272,354. 

Subtract 272,354 from. 3,171,671, which leaves 2,899,317. 

Deduct for physical unfitness, enlistments, aliens, and so 
forth, 1,101,708, which leaves a total number of effective serving 
men under the age of 21 of 1,797,609. 

We propose to raise under this bill an army of 2,000,000. men, 
and out of that army we propose to raise 1,797,000 from boys 
under age. We take people to the number of 10,028,000 between 
82 and 45 and from them raise 600,000 men. We take the boys 
then under age and raise from them 1,707, 000. 


Now, friends, do not forget that in the Army to-day there are 
nearly a million men under age fighting in France. Add to 
that the 1,797,000, and this great war—a war for civilization 
and liberty—is being fought by the boys of the country, by those 
under the age of majority. I believe, sir, that there are 
2,000,000 men both fit and willing out of this 6,000,000. deferred; 
under the present law and. the 10,028,000. between 32 and 45. 
33 sure they are fit and I am equally. sure they are willing 

go. 

My friends, do you think it is necessary, in order to raise 
2,000,000 men, to take these boys? Do not forget the fact that 
when the first conscription bill came into this body, when we 
only proposed to raise a: few hundred thousand men, they then 
started at 19 years of age. It was then proposed to take boys 
of 19 and 20 in order to raise 500,000 or 1,000,000 men from a 
population of 108,000,000 people; and now, in order to make it 
a certainty, they arbitrarily relieve from service 741,000 men 
arbitrarily. 

What is the reason given for calling these boys? The first 
reason is said to be that we do not want to invade classes 2, 
8, and 4. Why do we not want to invade classes 2. 8, and 42 
Are there no men in classes 2, 3, and 4 so situated that they 
can be called upon to serve their country? But the statement 
is made that if we invade classes 2, 3, and 4 it will interfere 
with the social and industrial life of the Nation, and that it 
is necessary to set aside this large number from the 10,000,000. 
men in order to preserve the social and industrial poise and 
efficiency of the country. It is strikingly strange to me, Mr. 
President, that the boy who is able to carry the accouterments: 
of war, to handle the death-dealing, hellish instruments of de- 
struction, to go to the battle line and bear n man’s part, is not 
considered capable of discharging the ordinary duties in the 
industrial conditions of the country. 

Why is. it that the man of 31 or 32 is more necessary unless 
we assume that the boy is unfit to perform his duties and to 
do service in the industrial world? If he is indeed immature 
and undisciplined for that kind ef work, shall we send him for a 
more strenuous and n more burdensome task, and that is 
fighting the battles of his country? Give him an equal chance. 
Let him have his proportion of the home industrial work. Let 
him be dealt with fairly and eqnally and proportionately to the 
others, and you will not have to reach the age of 18 at all. 

I read in a newspaper editorial two days ago: 

If men were called to the Army without any consideration of their 
dependents, the result would be a tremendous increase in the number 
of persons who are charges upon the public. Suffering would increase, 
charities 3 and eleemosyn institutions would be over- 
crowded. It fs to avoid this condition that. the selections are made 
with due regard for the dependents, . 

That does not dispose of the proposition that there are hun- 
dreds of thousands of people in this country who are not indis- 
pensable at ail to. the industries of the country and who have no 
dependents in any true sense of the word who could be called 
without interfering at all with our social and industrial con- 
ditions. 

I have had a gentleman, who I believe capable estimate the 
number of men engaged in nonessential industries in this coun- 
try, and he tells me that there are over 2.000.000 men over the 
age of 21 and under the age of 45. engaged in nonessential in- 
dustries in the country in no wise necessary for the running 
of the war who could respond to this call. 

Shall we permit these unessential things to go forward, a 
mere coining of dollars and cents out of the war? Shall we con- 
tinue to be married to the material side of this question and 
overlook entirely the value to a country of an educated and. 
sound youth? Would we prefer to close the schools and colleges 
to closing these nonessential industries? 

We are not yet stripped for war. When we are, these un- 
essential industries: which call for so mahy who. are fit to serve 
in the war should be closed before we call upon those of 18 and 
19 to take up arms, 

But is not the boy of 18 or 19 a. part of our industries? Is 
there any more vital employment, than that which the boys of 
18, 19, and 20 are doing throughout all the Middle West and the 
West? The only farm help that you have got in the Middle 
West and the West upon which vou can rely is the boy of 17, 
18, 19, and 20. The only man upon whom you can rely through- 
out the season; and who remains, with you is the boy who has: 
been reared upon the farm and is a part of it. The itinerant 
workman comes and goes; he is utterly unreliable. If he has 
reached the age of 21 to 35, he leaves and goes into more lucra- 
tive industries where he can get a higher wage. He lias: de- 
parted, but the boy of 17. 18, 19, and 20 remaius.and is essential 
and indispensable to the raising of the vast crops whieh it is. 
necessary to have in order to feed. those who are in Europe. A 
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man of wide experience and wide acquaintance wrote me a few 
days ago: 
Our boys are now the support of the farm. We have no other reliable 


help. 85 the draft law has — us throughout the Middle 
N Non f the boys of 18, 19, and 20 go, we knew not where to 
‘or help, 


Are not those boys essential to a most vital industry? Can 
you say that you are not interfering with vital industries? 

And as to interfering with the social life of the Nation, could 
2 greater blow be given to our national life than to close our 
schools and colleges, to deprive our young fellows of education, 
and send them out to be maimed and killed? It is quite as vital 
to the social life of the Nation as that of husband and wife 
where they have ample means to take care of the wife. 

A few days ago in one of the little towns in a Western State, 
even under the call of the present draft law, after the call had 
been made, three farmers came into town, turned their crops 
and their utensils over to the bank, and said, Our boys are 
gone. If you can get anything out of this, take charge of it.” 

You can not claim, Senaters, that the boy of 18, 19, and 20 
has not his place in the social and industrial world. He is just 
as essential to the work as the man from 21 to 45, with the 
exception of a few men who are overseers or in charge of busi- 
ness, and there is a very small percentage of those. 

There is not a Senator in this Chamber but can think over 
and in his mind count instance after instance of a man under 
the present draft law from 21 to 31 who was exempted simply 
because he was married. His wife may be perfectly capable 
of taking care of herself, they may be perfectly independent 
and have ample means, and yet by reason of the fact that he is 
married or probably has a child he is exempted from the service. 

Mr. President, it is no purpose of mine to criticize the able 
men at the head of our Military Establishment. In common 
with the people of this country, I respect the great ability and 
patriotism of the Secretary of War, Gen. March and Gen. 
Crowder, and their associates and advisers. They are render- 
ing grent and distinguished service to their country. I have 
long hesitated before expressing any views out of line with 
their program. But looking at our national life steadily and 
as n whole and especially in times like these, one comes in- 
evitably to entertain some very firm convictions. We are not 
permitted to look alone to the days that are passing, but we are 
to consider also the days that are coming, when the strain will 
be equal almost to the strains and burdens of the war. And 
viewing the situation as a Whole, the exigencies of the present 
and the undoubted demands of the future, I confess I want to 
be economical in the flesh and blood of the youth of our land. 
I-want to conserve, in so far as it is wise and safe under pres- 
ent conditions to do so, the brain and the possibilities of those 
who must soon assume the task of rehabilitating a tax-ridden, 
debt-burdened, and war-torn Republic. 

Of course, you will say to me in answer that we will have 
no Republic to rehabilitate if we do not send these boys to fight 
back and destroy its enemies, When I am satisfied of that I 
will vote to send them. But in order to show that it is neces- 
sary to send them now you eliminate from military service hun- 
dreds of thousands whose duty it is to take up this burden. My 
contention is not that the boys of 18 and 19 should not go, but 
that they should not go until those who are under equal or 
greater obligations shall have been called. 5 

When that has been done, if the necessity still exists, they 
should go. Yes; we will throw the boys of our homes into the 
pawn before we will submit to anything else than victory. But 
as a wise and prudent and humane people, we will not do this 
until the matured men fit and capable have fully met their 
country’s call. 

Remember, Senators, no sacrifice for country is equal to that 
which the boy makes before he has been fitted for the battle of 
life. He is too young to vote. He is too young to command. 
The lads, it seems, are only fitted for frightful sacrifices. What- 
ever else happens, you know he will go into the trenches. His 
position, therefore, is not only the most circumscribed, but his 
obligation is the most exacting. He not only offers his young 
life, health, and limb, but he forfeits all opportunities for that 
preparation which in this day and age of the world is so essen- 
tial to success. If he is so fortunate as to return from the war, 
he will return to civil life handicapped, his education inter- 
rupted, his plans broken, and all his life dreams changed. The 
boy not only offers his life on the battle field, but is also hazard- 
ing to a greater extent than anyone else success in life after 
the war. I beg to say again that it seems to me the case is not 
made out for this program; the facts and figures do not sustain 
the demand; reason and justice do not seem to me to support 
this provision of the bill. 


I am willing to agree with those who say we must not let 
sentiment stand in the way of victory. I especially agree with 
those who call for complete victory. I am even willing, for the 
sake of the argument, to agree with you all when you say that 
war tramples under foot all ties of kin and blood, all bonds of 
human sympathy; that it turns a deaf ear to the voice of hu- 
manity and silences the plea of the mother. But I can not agree 
to that arbitrary program which places the burden of this war 
upon those who are yet in their minority but who, it seems, 
must fight their country's battles and then come home and pay 
its debts. I will not agree that war wipes out justice and 
equality of burdens among our own people. I can not agree 
that we should draw first and heaviest and disproportionately 
from the only guaranty that we have for the future—the brain 
and soul, the flesh and blood of the youth of our country. 

Senators, remember when you vote to conscript these boys of 
18 and 19 we are proposing to raise an army of only 4,000,000 
men. According to the able Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED], 
nearly a million of those upen the front are now under age. 
According to these figures, we are going to put nearly 2,000,000 
more in the Army who are under age, and this Nation, with a 
population of 108,000,000 people, will have 4,000,000 men on the 
battle front, and nearly 3,000,000 of them will be boys under 
age. Is it fair? Is it just? Is it manly? Is it noble? Is it in 
harmeny with the supreme and sublime task before us? Have 
we as a people risen to the ordeal of the hour? Is this in ac- 
ores with the conscience and honor and manhood of a great 
People? 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, it was not my purpose to enter 
into this debate, but after listening to some of the remarks that 
I have heard on this floor I can not help but give my views on 
the question before the Senate. 

I want to say first of all that I have had no trouble about this 
war from the very beginning. As soon as the great war broke 
out in Europe it was evident to me that it would ultimately be 
our war as much as the war of those countries in Europe. It 
was evident to me that if Germany should succeed in vanquish- 
ing France and England and obtain complete control of the 
Continent in Europe there would be no place in the sun for 
America; that we would be the next victims of German aggres- 
sion. So from the very beginning my heart has been in favor 
of this war. At the earlier stages of it we met all kinds of ob- 
jection in one form or another, some sugar-coated, others not, 
but we finally got to a sound military basis. 

Now, I do not refer to anybody in this Chamber, but the men 
who claim to be spokesmen for the boys of 18 and 19 and 20 
hardly realize what they are talking about. Those boys are the 
most patriotic among all our people. If we were to-day to raise 
a volunteer army instead of resorting to the draft, it would -be 
the boys of 17, 18, and 19 who would fill our ranks. 

More than that, Mr. President, those boys are not as a rule 
grumbling. It comes from some of their uncles, aunts, and 
other relatives. The boys themselves are anxious to go, and in 
‘my opinion, and in the opinion of all military men who have 
had any experience about it, boys 18, 19, and 20 make the very 
best soldiers we can possibly get. Take a man after he is over 
30 years. He has not got the physical tenacity, he can not stand 
the stress and strain of marching, watching, and fighting as 
they have to do in these modern times. He becomes sick and 
goes to the hospital. To send a lot of these superannumted mex, 
as I call men over 30, to Europe and put them in the fighting 
line would be simply having that many to carry back in the, 
course of a year. 

There is another thing I want to disabuse Senators about. 
They think these young men who go into the Army will come 
back ruined; that they will enter our body politic a depraved 
and inferior class, because they have been in the Army. 

Mr. President, in my opinion the best education a young man 
of 18 or 19 can have is to have a postgraduate course of onc 
year at least in the Army of the United States. It takes the 
conceit out of him, makes a man of him, and enables him to enter 
upon the vicissitudes of life with energy and perseverance. 

Did our old soldiers of the Grand Army of the Republic, or 
did the Confederate veterans, when they returned to their homes 
prove a bad element in our body politic? Were they ruined and 
deprayed men? When the Stuarts came into possession of the 
government after they had overwhelmed Cromwell and his gov- 
ernment, they disbanded those old veterans who had fought 
under the Commonwealth. A good many of the followers of 
the House of Stuart said that there was great danger to the 
British people by disbanding those seldiers; that they would be 
a vicious and dangerous lot in the community. But the his- 
torian Macautny tells us that they were needlessly alarmed. 
He said that wherever you-trayeled through any vVilluge in 
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England, if you found an industrious mechanic, a thrifty and 
prosperous shoemaker, or a well-to-do carpenter and scratched 
his head you found he would be one of Oliver Cromwell's old 
soldiers. 

Look at the Confederate soldiers. They had a harder time 
of it than we did when they returned home, but they buckled 
to their task and did their duty as good citizens in rehabilitat- 
ing their country. So with our people here, when the boys 
march back after this war in Europe, whether they were 17 or 
18 or 19 years old, they will come back better citizens, more 
loyal, and with a higher spirit of patriotism than they ever had 
before. They will never be a menace or a danger to the com- 
munity, and they will not come back as ruined men. 

Mr. FALL. Will the Senator yield to me a moment? 

Mr. NELSON. Yes. 

Mr. FALL. Who ran this country in every State and the 
National Government for 34 years after the Civil War? Who 
filled the Halls of this and the other House? 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, in the North that service was 
performed in large part by the old soldiers, and in the South 
the same rights were accorded to their veterans. 

I come now to another matter. The great war is still going 
on, and we are far from having attained victory. The most 
critical time of this war, barring the first battle of the Marne, 
was on the 21st day of March last, when the Germans inaugu- 
rated their great offensive. They had had months in which to 
bring back their divisions from the Russian front; they had 
eliminated all of the sick and the feeble; they had assembled 
such an army as they had never before had, and it was all con- 
centrated on the western front. They saw the importance, 
indeed they felt the necessity of crushing the allies before the 
American troops in large numbers could arrive on the scene. 

What was the result? The allies met with a reverse. The 
British Fifth Army on the left flank to the north, owing partly 
to the fact that the Portuguese troops on the extreme left gave 
way, and partly owing to the fact of being surprised had to re- 
tire. Upward of 60,000 prisoners were taken and a large quan- 
tity of ammunition and guns was captured. That was the most 
critical time of the war since the first battle of the Marne. 

Mr. President, in this connection I want to call attention to 
on extract from a speech of Lloyd-George delivered in the House 
of Commons on the 5th of August last. After describing the 
utter collapse of the English Fifth Army, and how they were 
forced to fall back, he said: 


Look what has been done. In February the Americans brought over 
48,000 men, I think. In January it was still fewer, and the German 
general staff, which seems fairly well informed, came to the conclusion 
that if what was said in the British press of our having no men was 
true, and they knew what was being brought over in American ships 
was true, and if what a certain section of the press said about our hav- 


‘ing no ships was true, then the destruction of the allied army was a 


t 


certainty. 
What did the British do? 
Before the battle was over— 
Referring to the battle on March 21— 


in a fortnight's time 268,000 men were thrown across the channel, one 
of the most remarkable feats of British shipping, and the organization 
of our British transport and for the war office. In a month’s time 
355,000 men had been thrown across the channel. A fresh gun had been 
put back for every gun that was lost, and every deficiency in a machine 
gun, not merely supplied, but the number increased. 

Now, here is what I desire particularly to call to your atten- 
tion: 

Our losses were great. We took a step which only the emergency 
could have justified, that is the sending of lads of 18 and 20, who had 
received five or six months’ training, into the line, 


Then he proceeds: 


remember coming at 9 o'clock one dark night from Boulogne after 
l bad been to see the generals. I saw these boys coming up by torch- 
light from the boat straight to France. No sooner were they there 
than these lads had to face veteran and victorious troops. No veterans 
ever fought with greater courage and with Pe ae splendor than these 
lads to help hurl back these legions that had fought to destroy the 
British Army. We must all be proud of the boys who so upheld the 
honor of their British native land and helped to save the cause of the 
allies from disaster. 

There, Mr. President, you have ample proof of the efficiency 
of soldiers from 18 to 21 years of age. The fact is that they 
make the best soldiers. They can stand more hard work; they 
have more energy, more vim; and, what is more, they can really 
be better spared from home than can any other class of men of 
whom I know. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I should like to ask 
the Senator from Minnesota, who was a soldier in the Civil War, 
how old he was when he entered the Army? 

Mr. NELSON. I was a little over 18 years of age. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. And the Senator entered as a pri- 


vate soldier? 


Mr. NELSON. Yes, sir; I entered as a private soldier and 
attained to the high rank of a corporal. [Laughter. I 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan, Which rank the Senator from Min- 
nesota greatly dignified. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Min- 
nesota yield to the Senator from Florida? ; 

Mr. NELSON. Certainly. 

Mr, FLETCHER. I should like to suggest this thought to the 
Senator, in connection with what he is suying: We are holding 
responsible for the conduct of the war those who have made a 
thorough study and investigation of this whole subject. The 
question therefore arises, Can we deny to them the resources and 
supplies which they say are necessary to carry out the program 
decided upon? In connection with what the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. Boran] has said on the subject this morning, I desire to call 
attention to the hearings on page 72, where the Senator from 
California [Mr. JoHNson] propounded this inquiry to the Secre- 
tary of War: 

Senator JoHnson. I find in talking to Members of Congress a decided 
reluctance to decrease the draft age to 18. I confess to a similar re- 
luctance. I think, however. that those with whom I have talked—and 
I know this is my personal attitude—are all willing to do it if the 
military necessities and the exigencies demand and require it. As I un- 
derstand it, that is the situation? 

Secretary Baker. That is my belief about it. 

Senator Jounson, So in order to carry out the purposes for which 
we have entered this war, successfully to prosecute it, this particular 
measure you deem essential? 

Secretary Baker. I believe that to be the fact. My own judgment 
about it originally was that 19 should be the minimum, and Í came to 
the 18 minimum only after very thorough study of the situation and 
with some reluctance, but finally believing it to be necessary to sccure 
the appropriate number of men. 

That is the opinion of the Secretary of War on that subject. 

Mr. BORAH. Permit me to say that the same kind of testil- 
mony, not referring particularly to Mr. Baker, was introduced 
in support of the first conscription bill, which started with 19 
years of age. It was stated that in order to raise the small army 
that we were then proposing to raise it was necessary to take 
the 19 and 20 year old boys. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, inasmuch as Secretary Baker 
and other officials have been quoted on this matter, I beg leave 
to say I have always thought, with due respect to Mr. Baker 
and some of the other officials of the War Department, that in 
many respects they were not equal to the situation. It has been 
a slow process to educate Secretary Baker up to the standard 
set by this new draft law. 

Mr. President, I am for this bill with its age limits for these 
reasons : 

First, because I am in favor of getting the most efficient set 
of soldiers that we can “ over there,” so that we shall not have 
to be carrying an army over and bringing an army of invalids 
back again. 

In the next place, young men at this age are not married; as 
a rule they have not entered into any business engagement. 
They are, as might be said, to use an everyday phrase, foot- 
loose, and are of the classes of men who can be better spared 
out of the community than can other men. Take the men of 
advanced years, from 85 to 45, and you will find that the most 
ef them are engaged in business or in the pursuit of some use- 
ful calling where they are needed. Such men are of little use 
as soldiers. I remember that in the company in which I served 
the men when they enlisted were nearly all under 20 years of 
age. We had, however, an Englishman who was the oldest 
man in the company. We called him “ Old Dad,” though he 
was only 35 years of age; he was half the time on the sick list 
or attending the surgeon's call. He was not an effective soldier 
at all, although otherwise he was an estimable man. 

I sometimes wish, Mr. President, that I could share the 
feelings of some of those who indulge in this maudlin sentiment, 
but I fear that my years and my experience, both in the Army 
and outside, have made me rather callous, so that I can not 
indulge in hysterics in behalf of the boys of 18, 19, and 20. 

Furthermore, I believe the best education these boys can get 
is that which will be derived from their life and training in the 
Army. A boy who has attended college or high school, if he 
goes into the Army, will receive an education and training 
that he can acquire nowhere else. The Army to-day is a 
perfect paradise compared with the army in which our soldiers 
served in the days of the Civil War. Now our soldiers have 
innumerable advantages and facilities which were then unheard 
of. They have the comforts and benefits afforded by the 
Y. M. C. A. and other organizations; they have the Red Cross; 
they have the service of dentists, and in many other directions 
are provided for in a manner heretofore unknown. They have 
movie shows and other entertainment, and they get food and 
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clothing that we never thought of in the days of the Civil War. 
Why, Mr. President, the soldiers in the Union Army never had 
ham and bacon; we received nothing but salt pork in the brine 
er salt beef in the brine, and hardtack. In those days we 
were not even able to get “ Hoover bread.” 

We have evidence as to how the boys feel. We provided for 
un increase of the Marine Corps, that increase to be secured 
by voluntary enlistment. Under that provision over 13,000 
of the number we authorized to be recruited for that corps were 
made up of boys 18, 19, and 20 years of age who voluntarily 
enlisted. Look at the magnificent record the Marines made in 
France at Chateau Thierry. When the Germans had succeeded 
in compelling the French to retire and were forcing them to 
the rear that small brigade of Marines hastened to the front, 
drove the Germans back, and turned the tide of battle, which 
ultimately led to victory. “That was the nearest point to the 
city of Paris which the Germans reached since the first battle 
of the Marne. 

I wish to say to Senators that few of the boys under 21— 
and they are our most patriotic citizens—will thank you for 
trying to exempt them. I venture to say that if the door is 
left open for volunteers more boys of 18, 19, and 20 will vol- 
unteer than of any other class of our citizens. 

I am for the prosecution of this war with the greatest efi- 
ciency. What we need is an overwhelming army “over there” 
in Europe. I think it was Bonaparte who said that the Lord 


. was on the side of the strongest battalions. So, Mr. President, 


in order to be victorious in this war we want to outnumber and 
outclass our enemies. 

We can outnumber them if we extend the draft as is proposed 
by this bill, and we can outclass them if we have a large por- 
tion of our Army made up of soldiers from 18 to 21 years of 
age. I am anxious to have this war terminated as soon as pos- 
sible, and that is one of the reasons why I am heartily in favor 
of the bill. It would be too bad to allow the war to drag and 
drag and drag as our air program has done. The sooner we 
ean finish it the better for the people of this country and the 
better for the entire civilized world. s 

Let no man be alarmed concerning our boys when they come 
home again. I will make the prediction that as the Confederate 
veterans in the South and the Grand Army boys in the North 
came to the front in political life in their respective sections of 
the country, so it will be found when this great war is over that 
the soldiers of our grand Army in France will have to be reck- 
oned with. Those soldiers are not possessed of such a spirit as 
some of our citizens have indicated in connection with this 
draft bill. 

Mr. President, I did not intend to take more than a moment 
to speak on this bill. I sincerely trust that the bill may pass 
in the form in which it is now pending before the Senate, espe- 
cially in respect to the age limit. 

There is another provision in the last part of the bill looking 
to the education of the soldiers after they return, which I think 
is unnecessary, and yet I shall not vote against it. When the 
boys come home from the war I think they will know what to 
do with themselves. They will know whether they want to go 
to school or enter into active business, and I feel confident that 
very few of them are likely to avail themselves of the provision 
in the bill to which I have referred. However that may be, I 
shall make no objection to it, although I repeat that, in my 
opinion, it is wholly unnecessary. 

Aside from that, it is a good bill, and I wish to congratulate 
Gen, Mareh and Secretary Baker on finally coming to see the 
light. It is a pity that they did not see it long ago; it is n pity 
that they did not see it three or four months ago, in which 
event there would have been no necessity for the present ur- 
gency. However, it is better to be late than never to arrive. 
It is our duty now, if we want to prosecute the war successfully, 
to give our country an army that will be victorious, and I there- 
fore hope that this bill, with the age limit as proposed, may 
pass. a 

Mr. GERRY. Mr. President, the Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. McCumser] criticized the Navy Department this morning 
because the Germans were able, by capturing one of our 
trawlers with a submarine, and putting 16 men on board of her, 
to ravage to a certain extent our fishing fleets. Of course that 
is u deplorable thing. It is deplorable that the fishermen should 
be deprived of their livelihood. In former wars they have 
rarely been interfered with; but, of course, Germany is making 
this war as horrible and as barbaric and as uncivilized as pas- 
sible, and she has taken this opportunity to hit the fishermen 
along with everybody else. 

It seems to me, however, that the learned Senator is missing 
the main gist of the question. What we want to do is to win 
the war, to bottle up the submarines as nearly as possible at 


their base, to convoy our armies and transports of food and 
other necessary materials to Europe, and to carry on the major 
operations of the war. We can only be successful in our mili- 
tary and naval operations by attacking the main objectives and 
centralizing our efforts on things that are absolutely essential. 
This the Navy Department has very wisely done; and the result 
has been that we have carried a million and a half men to France 
without the loss, I believe, of a single transport that was con- 
voyed by the American fleet. We have also so aided the British 
and French Navies in the splendid work they are carrying on 
that they have turned from a defensive to an offensive warfare 
against the submarine; and the result of that has been that the 
submarines instead of concentrating along the coasts of Eng- 
land and France, have had to go elsewhere and try to do damage 
farther from their home base and farther from the center of the 
cirele, for, after all, the greatest results are to be accomplished 
on the coasts of England and France near the Channel, where 
all the traffic lines concentrate. This has been said time and 
time again. As you get farther and farther away from the 
center you meet less and less ships, and the chances of the sub- 
marine are less and less for destroying numbers of merchant- 
men, : 

- The aid that we have been able to give the British Navy has 
resulted in increased submarine destruction, forcing a change 
of their plans, and the necessity of seeking to do damage else- 
where. Of course, they did not want to give up their policy 
of attacking near the English coast. They only did it reluc- 
tantly, and when it was forced upon them by the superiority of 
our offensive against them. Now they come to this shore, to my 
mind largely with the idea of propaganda, with the idea that if 
they could wreak havoc along our own coast possibly some outery 
might be made among the American people, and that ships, 
destroyers, and submarine chasers might be withdrawn to this 
country from Europe, where they were essential, and then they 
would be able to reap the great harvest that they had before. 
But what we must do, and what the Navy Department is doing 
to-day, is to stick firmly to its original and sound policy of con- 
centrating its efforts along the European coast, France, and 
England and the Mediterranean, where necessary, but princi- 
pally France and England, and then, when that has been looked 
after, to take care as best we may of the other exigencies of the 
naval war—our fishing boats and our coastavise vessels that are 
far out at sea. 

The Germans are only repeating the history of naval warfare 
in the slight successes of their commerce-destroying venture. 
The fallacy of the German submarine policy from the beginning 
has been that it has been commerce destroying, and only that. 
I believe that it is sound naval theory that where a vessel is 
used whose object is solely commerce destroying, it is bound to 
be a minor operation and in the end fail. In our own War of 
1812 we were able, with the Constellation and the President and 
other of our fast frigates, to do great harm to the English carry- 
ing trade. We lay in the route of the Indian trade; we made 
them raise the rates of insurance; we made ourselves most 
unpleasant, and we made them send frigates out to attack us; 
but in the end we were doomed to failure, and in the end our 
frigates were driven off the seas. 

The Atlantic Ocean is a very big place. We have an enor- 
mous coast to defend. There are at least 1,500 miles of our 
coast, if we take it on a straight line, and not only that but 
if we go further and take into consideration the Canadian coast 
and the great fishing banks we are really seeking for a needle 
in a haystack. I contend that while we deplore these losses, 
we must not play the German game and think for one moment 
that we should change our policy and weaken in any way the sup- 
port we are giving to our allies and the magnificent work that 
we are accomplishing. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, before the Senator takes 
his seat may I ask him a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Rhode 
Island yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. GERRY. With pleasure. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator's statement of what our Navy 
has achieved in this war, and what it is capable of achieving, 
only adds to the reason for being astounded at a spectacle such 
as we have observed, of a little trawler of 8 to 10 knots an hour 
plying along our coast for a week and destroying fleet after 
fleet of fishing vessels. I am informed that we have a vast 
number, perhaps hundreds, of submarine chasers along all 
through the ports of New England. I am informed that we 
have battle ships, probably not of the higher class, because most 
of them are in European waters, but we have them along in all of 
our ports. I have also been informed by a Senator that this 
submarine was actually discovered, and that two depth bombs 
were sent directly over it and both of them failed to explode. 
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But that deals with the U boats; and the Navy can not be 
responsible in any way if by a possibility these depth bombs did 
not explode. I have this only upon information. But the main 
thing that I wanted to get at was, why it was possible, with the 
vast number of chasers and warships we have along our coast— 
and I do not want to draw from our Navy across the ocean— 
for a little slow-running vessel, that could not make over 8 or 
10 knots an hour, and could not get under the waves, though 
possibly small enough to hide behind them, to escape detection 
and destruction and continue its ravages for a whole week? 
Now, there may be an explanation for it, but the average Ameri- 
can does not understand what it is; and if there is a good one we 
will all be glad to hear it. 

Mr. GERRY. I am very glad to have the Senator’s further 
statement and explanation. I think the reason of the escape of 
the trawler Triumph from our defensive fleet is a simple one 
and one that I have already given, namely, that the ocean is a 
very large place, and this trawler has been lying fairly well out 
at sea. I do not know, but very likely there have been fogs, 
and simply by a question of chance she has not been sighted by 
one of our patrol vessels; or probably, if she were sighted in 
the earlier part of her career, they might not have known that 
she was an enemy ship. } 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; but let me suggest that we have 
known within a very few hours, at least, when one of these 
fishing fleets has been destroyed, and an 8 or 10 knot vessel 
could not get very far into the ocean before we would be able 
to find out something about its whereabouts. 

Mr. GERRY. My recollection is that they did not know for 
a week that that vessel was sunk. I am speaking simply from 
memory now, from reports I saw in the press. 3 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, the part of the country from 
which I come is the one most immediately affected by the recent 
operations of the U boat and of the trawler Triumph. In regard 
to the fishing fleet, the vessels that fish on the Georges Bank, 
where the first destruction by the U boat occurred, I think, were 
exclusively Massachusetts boats, and the great bulk of the Bank 
fishermen are composed of the Gloucester fleet. ‘Therefore the 
interest of all the people on that coast of my State is very pro- 
found in these operations. 

Mr. President, meeting the U boats coming up out of the At- 
lantic is an extremely difficult thing. On the other side of the 
water the whole commerce of England and France finally comes 
into what may be called the narrow seas. It has to tome there, 
and the U boats are operating in a very restricted field, com- 
paratively speaking, the field where they are most certain to 
meet incoming and outgoing ships; and, of course, their enemies 
have the same advantage of a restricted area, where the U boat 
is most certain to be found. Yet, with that advantage of a re- 
stricted area, comparatively speaking, we know how many 
U boats have escaped the British destroyers and submarine 
chasers and inflicted vast damage on the commerce of the 
world. We have no such narrow waters here. Of course, the 
bulk of the shipping finally comes into the harbor of New York 
or into the harbor of Boston, but the ships come up to those 
harbors right out of the ocean, especially the harbor of Boston. 

Now, Mr. President, if you know that there is a needle in a 
haystack, it is a very difficult thing to determine beforehand 
just at what point in the haystack it is coming out. They have 
to be on the lookout, as they are and have been all along, at 
every likely. place. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCunrmer] spoke of 
the failure of those depth bombs. I was at home at the time 
that happened, and I know as well as I know anything that the 
hydroplanes were over the submarine, and saw her. There is a 
dispute about the bombs. The first story was that they had 
bombs and dropped them, and they turned out to be useless— 
what are commonly called, I believe, “duds.” In any event, 
they did not explode. I have also seen it stated that they had 
no bombs. 

Mr. GERRY. 

Mr. LODGE. 

Mr. GERRY. I am informed that they did have bombs, and 
that there was a reason why they did not explode. I do not 
know that I am at liberty to make the reason public. 

Mr. LODGE. I only knew there was some discussion about it, 
and I have net been in Washington long enough to get all the 
details. 

But now we come to the question of the trawler, the Triumph. 
I think the question which the Senator from North Dakota puts 
is a very natural one. If I remember correctly, the trawler was 
seized or made her first destruction on the 20th of August, and 
I think I am right in saying that the information was received 
by the Navy Department on the 21st. To-day is the 24th. 
Three days is not a long time in which to find a small vessel on 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
Certainly. 


the Atlantic Ocean. I am at liberty to state that every possible 
vessel in the way of destroyers or submarines or any other kind 
of craft useful for the capture or destruction of such a vessel 
as the Triumph has been sent to that area, where the trawler 
has been at work. They are covering this area with all the ves- 
sels possible without interfering with what are necessary for 
convoys, which have first to be considered, and, of course, with- 
out bringing home destroyers from British and French waters, 
which would be a great misfortune and a great mistake. But 
a large number of vessels suitable for the work of capturing the 
Triumph or destroying her are on the ground or on the way to 
the ground. > 

The trawler was in the region, as I understand, of the Grand 
Banks. That is a region of mists, An almost perpetual fog 
hangs about the Banks. It is not an easy place to hunt a 
trawler or any other comparatively small vessel. All I desired 
to say was that the Navy Department, of course, feel a keener 
anxiety about this matter than any other branch of our Govern- 
ment. Their attention is concentrated on it. They are doing, I 
am sure—in fact, I know—everything that can be done to cap- 
ture that boat which is on the surface. I believe they will suc- 
ceed in doing so, for I do not believe a surface boat can long 
escape, even in the great expanse of the Atlantic Ocean. 

As for getting the U boats, that is necessarily a matter, to a 
certain extent, of chance; but there again they are using every 
resource that they have in submarine chasers, in hydroplanes, in 
wireless telegraph to get at the submarine, 

I think the Senate and the country may rest assured that 
there is nothing which knowledge and ingenuity can suggest 
which is not being done by the Navy Department at this mo- 
ment to try to reach and capture or destroy the trawler and also 
the U boats. R 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I send to the desk a pro- 
posed amendment which, while not offering it at present, I ask 
may be read. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be read. 

The Secrerary. After the word “prescribe,” in line 8, page 
2, insert the following: 
6 under the age of 20 
other n training service, and t periods of training for persons 
work gr production on the, part of those actually to orenac ot ih 
ieee of duly registered and bona fide Students at schoo! i 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, the proviso to which these 
words are added by way of amendment is as follows: 

Provided, That the President may draft such persons liable to mili- 
tary seryice in such sequence of ages and at such time or times as he 
may prescribe, 

Mr. President, I am in hearty sympathy with the general pur- 
pose of this bill. That purpose is to materially increase the 
armed forces of the United States, and to increase them with all 
possible speed, in order that we in conjunction with our heroic 
allies may all the earlier win this war and compel the accept- 
ance by the central powers of the terms of a just peace. and by a 
just peace I mean such a peace as that so admirably and forcibly 
described and defined on yesterday by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Lopar]. Nothing else will be a righteous peace 
or involve that element of retributive justice which ought to 
prevail, 

I agree to the proposition, too, that “the sooner the better,” 
the better because in the end it will be cheaper and involve less 
of loss both in money and in men than if we went at the busi- 
ness or at any time continued in the business slowly and hesi- 
tatingly. To make the struggle as short, sharp, and decisive for 
our side as possible should be the mainspring of all effort to 
enlist, to equip, and put on the battle front from one and a half 
to three million more men who can fight only as the trained 
American soldier can fight. 

Nor would I be particular which battle front. It is likely that 
the battle that decides the issue will be fought in the west, 
where have been the greatest stress and struggle from the very 
beginning. It is barely possible that such a battle is being 
fought there even now; I hope so. But, with due regard to the 
relative importance of the several fronts and the question where 
our men are most needed, we should strike Germany wherever 
our resources and the numbers and the strength of our forces 
will permit, whether it be on the Italian front, in the Balkans, 
in the Ukraine, or on the Murman coast to the north, or in aiding 
our latest allies, the Czecho-Slovaks, in holding against both the 
Germans and the Bolsheviki the great Siberian railway, or 
whether it be on that worst of all battle-torn and devastated 
fronts, that of northern France. . 

But, Mr. President, what are the necessities of the hour? 
What are the requirements in order that we may take this proud 
place and do our great part in the complete defeat and over- 


ears shall not be called into 
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throw of the German military power? Is it necessary that we go 
far beyond what we have ever gone before, beyond what until 
lately we never dreamed we would go in this war, and draft into 
actual over-seas service the boys of 18 years of age? Let Gen. 
March himself answer in part. Not long ago, as I understand it, 
he thought 2,000,000 men would be required for the task. I 
should have said that that estimate was too conservative; that 
our distinguished and able Chief of Staff would not have sur- 
prised the American people when he made that utterance if 
instead he had then said three or even four instead of two 
million men, But now, in the hearings of a few days ago only, 
Gen. March is reported as saying: 

It is my belief that with an Army of 4,000,000 of men in France 
poner one commander we can go through the German line whereyer we 
p. " 

And again: 

We reached the conclusicn that the enlarged program was necessary 
on the 30th day of July. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kirsy in the chair). Does 
the Senator from South Dakota yield to the Senator from North 
Dakota? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Does the Senator understand from that 
statement of Gen. March that he believed that with 4,000,000 
American soldiers on the battle front assisting the allies we 
could not only go through the line at any particular point, as 
the Germans went through the British line at a particular point, 
which was far from a victory, but he meant that we could go 
on to Berlin with our allies with a mere addition of 4,000,000 
men to our forces? 

Mr. STERLING. I will say to the Senator from North Dakota 
that I hardly know whether he meant that or not, but I think it 
is a fair implication from his language that we needed an 
army of 4,000,000 men in France, and that that in conjunction 
with the allies would be a force sufficient for us to furnish. 

We have now in France 1,500,000 men. We have in the 
United States under arms, trained or in training, now 1,500,000 
more, making a total of 3,000,000 already in or ready for your 
army of 4,000,000. 

How many more may be procured by taking into the service 
under the draft law—this proposed law—men of 20 according 
to the figures submitted by Gen. Crowder and made a part of the 
report of the committee? Taking the ages from 32 to 45 and 
within those age limits he gives the total net effectives as 
601,236, which, added to the 3,000,000, make 3,601,236. 

But the amendment I have proposed permits the drafting of 
the men of 20 years. The tables do not show how many effectives 
of that age may be found, but for the ages 18 to 20 the number 
is given by Gen. Crowder as 1,797,609. I assume that the call 
for men of 20 years of age would yield one-half that number, or 
898,804, or call it in round numbers 900,000. This, added to 
8,601,286, gives a total of 4,501, 236 men, or a half million more 
than, according to Gen. March, would be required to go through 
the German line wherever we pleased in France. So there you 
have an army of 4,000,000 men for France and a half million 
besides for service in other fields or for reserves. 

But, Mr. President, this does not measure the forces we 
should be able to raise under a law changing the limits of the 
draft ages to 20 and 45 years for active service, leaving those 
under 20 to be called to training service only. 

These figures, submitted as a part of the committee’s report, 
on their face show an injustice, an unfair discrimination in 
favor of married men and against the agricultural interests of 
the country. 

Look at the table on page 7 of the committee report. Total 
males in the ages from 32 to 40 is given as 6,960,532, of whom 
there are married 5,311,952, and who are put in deferred classifi- 
cation because they are married, I assume. But if this number 
is intended to represent only the married men who will be en- 
titled to deferred classification because of dependent families, 
I insist that it is too large altogether. 

But, Mr. President, it has been urged so often here on the 
floor that this includes all the married men that I can not now 
question it. They meant to say by this table that all married 
men were to have deferred classification. 

How many married men between these ages themselves de- 
pend on the wife’s labor or industry or on the business which 
belongs to her or on the wife’s fortune, which they married? 
They will constitute a great class who can not claim the de- 
pendency of a single relative. 

But aside from this, as a ground of exemption or deferred 
classification, how many men from the beginning of their mar- 
ried life have had a competency or have since acquired a com- 
petency for themselves and families, so that the family for its 


support now is not dependent on the labor or management of 
the husband at all, and he would be left free to do his part and 
to his place among the armed forces necessary in this great 
war 

Now, Mr. President, out of this 6,960,532 hetween 32 and 40 
the Provost Marshal General gets in net effectives the pitiable 


number of 448,086 men. He ought to get, and I believe any 
just and fair administration of the law would give him, at 
least 1,500,000 effective men instead of 448,086. It would give 
him this number of men—a million and a half—while between 
the ages of 32 and 45, the limits prescribed by the bill, he would 
get a proportionately larger number. 

But allow now 1,500,000 as the number which could be reason- 
ably raised between the ages of 32 and 45, and then add to that 
the 900,000 which the boys of 20 will furnish, and you will have, 
without touching the boy under 20, an additional force of 
2,400,000 men; and this is 100,000 in excess of the number Gen. 
March says may be obtained under the law and which they ex- 
pect to have in France by June 30, 1919. This force, added to 
the 3,000,000 already there and here ready to go there, would 
make a force of 5,400,000 instead of 4,000,000, who would “ go 
through the German line wherever we pleased.” 

As showing something of the sentiment in regard to the de- 
ferred classification for married men, I desire to read an ex- 
tract from a letter received from the chairman of one of our 
local drafting boards in South Dakota. He says: 

I have noticed in the papers that the President says he wants the 
pee oE a man being marri ed to be sufficient grounds for deferred classi- 

Gen. Crowder, evidently acting in accordance with that sug- 
gestion, has put all married men in deferred classification in 
these tables, and thus it is that out of the totals he produces 
such a small number of net effectives. 

Then, says the chairman of this board in answer to this sug- 
gestion which he understands was made by the President: 

This will never do, for we have men who have been married several 
years who have permitted their wives to work and really support them, 
and who are really worthless otherwise in the community. The same 
rules should apply to the new draft as we have had all slong 

“This county ef Tripp, which is one of the new counties of South 
Dakota, with a registration of 1,057, has sent 430 soldiers to the 
front, and Tom has come under the same rule that has governed Harry.” 

But, Mr. President, there is one interest that this proposed 
law ignores, and that is agriculture—and that, too, in face of 
the fact that “ food will win the war,” a manifesto we see every- 
where on signboards, in the papers, electric-light displays, at the 
movies, “food will win the war —and yet this bill and these 
estimates of the Provost Marshal General fail utterly to recog- 
nize the needs of the farmer. Look at the tables and note how 
very few are excepted for deferred classification because of in- 
dustry, including agriculture. 

I take the table in which he gives a list of the effectives be- 
tween the ages of 19 and 20. Total males, 2,106,386, but the 
deferred classification solely for industry, including agriculture, 
is only 10,532, out of this great aggregate of 2,106,386. By the 
language of the table agriculture is included under the head of 
industry. How many is it intended shall be deferred for the 
purpose of agriculture purely? I go to the table giving the list 
of effectives between 32 and 45. The total number of males is 
10,028,973, less married deferred 7,734,482, less deferred solely 
for industry and agriculture the pitiable number, compared with 
the whole aggregate and with the needs of agriculture, of 401,159. 

Take 18 to 22. Total males, 3 171,671, less married deferred, 
158,185, less deferred solely for industry and agriculture, mind, 
that includes every known essential industry, as well as agricul- 
ture, 15.858. 

Mr. President, the evidence of the needs for men in agricul- 
ture in my own State of South Dakota, particularly—I can not 
speak so advisedly as to the conditions in other States, although 
I have a general understanding that the need is great every- 
where—is simply overwhelming. I read from a letter dated 
August 16, written by Mr. Charles McCaffree, our State director 
of United States Employment Service. He says: 

There have been no announcements or any communications con- 
cerning the matter of reduced fares for the harvest hands transported 
under the direction of the Employment Service. 

This is significant for the reason that they are asking for har- 
vest hands and help in thrashing through the Employment 
Service: 


I have been wondering whether you secured any encouragement at 
all in the matter. We are getting by our harvest now, but it is not 
quite completed. We have a very great need for assistance for thrash- 
ing. This is brought to the office every day, but we can not get the 
men needed without a reduced rate. This stretch of territory is so 
remote from the best recruiting districts, 
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I read another letter from a farmer in my own county whom 
I know very well and on whose word and judgment I am accus- 
tomed to rely. Says the writer of this letter: 


I wish you would use your influence, as far as 8 on the draft 
bill now pending before Congress, and see that they do not lower 
the draft age. It is going to be a hard blow to the western farmer 
if they take the boys between 18 and 21. The most of the farming 
is being done by the boys of these ages. Take it in my own precin 
at least halt of the farmers in this vicinity would be left alone. 
think the farmers of the West are as patriotic as anyone, but they 
do feel that these boys should be left at home until they are 21. I have 
and they all tell me to ken. the 
tion 
glad 


to secure one. 

I will simply say that I have not encouraged the sending of 
a petition, although there is no question but what in any county 
in South Dakota the general sentiment would be as. described 
by the writer of this letter. 

As further indicating the situation and the needs of agricul- 
ture and the need to make better provision than has ever yet 
been made under the administration of the former law or is 
likely to be made under this law, I call attention to this tele- 
gram just received this morning from the Aberdeen Commercial 
Club: 

ÅBERDEEN, S. DAK., August 23, 1918. 


Hon. THOMAS STERLING, 
Washington, D. O.: 
rains here have caused shocked grain to sprout. Labor supply 
short. Seventy-five selected men due from our county 
Will increase labor shortage. Win you 
? Will mean 


Hea’ 
about 
Tuesday; mostly from farms. 
use your influence to secure postponement. of this quota 
thousands of bushels of wheat saved. 


And yet “food will win the war,” and wheat is the kind of 
food which we are asked to supply over and above everything 
else, 

Such is the situation in regard to farm labor in South Dakota. 
I shall hesitate to go and interview Gen. Crowder in regard to 
excusing the men of this quota badly as they may be needed, 
I have had some experience in regard to a former quota. I was 
simply told that if South Dakota did not wish to make default in 
her quota she must answer the call. In the activities of this 
war South Dakota is not of the defaulting kind. But this tele- 
gram and these letters express the need in that particular farm- 
ing region where they raise the grain which of all other kind 
Ti most need to supply ourselves, our armies, and our devoted 
allies. 

Mr. President, my amendment, it will be noticed, contemplates 
another class, too, than those necessary for farm work and farm 
operations. It contemplates the boys of 18 to 20 who ought to 
get some additional education at school or college. It provides— 

That persons under the age of iol is shall not be called into other 
than training service, and that periods of training for persons under 
such age shal! be so prescribed as to least interfere with farm work or 
production on the part of those actually so engaged or with the attend- 
ance of duly registered and bona fide students at school or college. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I should like to 
ask the Senator from South Dakota a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Suppose the law provided that 
boys of 18, 19, and 20 years of age could enlist, does the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota think that the boys of South Dakota 
would enlist? 

Mr. STERLING. Very many of them would enlist, I will 
say to the Senator from Michigan; and I have thought, Mr. 
President, of advocating the idea that the boy from 18 to 20 
years of age might be permitted to enlist if he so desired. 
I recognize the efficiency and the valor of a boy from 18 to 20 
years of age and the truth of everything that has been said in 
regard to that; but, Mr. President—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President. 

Mr. STERLING. If the Senator will just excuse me one 
moment 

Mr. McCUMBER,. I merely desire to ask the Senator if boys 
have not been allowed up to the present time to enlist at 18 
years of age and above? 

Mr. STERLING. I anderstand that they have been, but the 
recent order has prevented such enlistments. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. That is not permissible now. 

Mr. STERLING. But the one question in my mind has been 
as to whether there is not wisdom in the policy advocated by the 
Provost Marshal General in regard to having but the one sys- 
tem. I confess that I have some sympathy with the idea that 
soldiers should come in altogether under the selective-service law 
rather than be allowed voluntarily to enlist. There is no ap- 
probrium attached to the draft. We may thereby have, if I 
may so express it, a more harmonious system and one that 
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gives better opportunity at least to recognize the needs of vari- 
ous industries than any dual volunteer and selective-draft system 
would give us. Hence, I have not here urged that boys from 18 
to 20 should be permitted to enlist, although it is probable that 
many thousands of them would enlist. 

I wish to call attention in that connection to another letter 
which I have received In regard to boys under 18 and the ob- 
jection to a law that takes them into the actual service, whether 
or no, and without regard particularly to their mental develep- 
ment and equipment, even if physical requirements are met. 
This letter is from the dean of the college of medicine of the 
University of South Dakota and was only received on yesterday. 
He says: 

Just a word to e 
service draft will Tok be lobed to 16 — Kone a A 
boys who are of draft age as the age limits now stand. 

And I think, if I remember correctly, although the dean does 
not say so here, two of them are already in the service. One, 
a soldier, has visited me here at Washington— 

And I have no fault to find with that; in fact, I am rather proud ‘that 
such is the case. But if the age limit is reduced to 18, the draft will 
take my fourth boy, Harold. è „ While it Is true that a large 
number of boys reach thetr full physical devélopment at 18 or 19, it 
is also true that a very large number do not teach their full growth until 
they are 20 or 21. 1 my boys have been of that kind. It would be 
ene less than a tragedy to put boys of that type into the Army 

Not a tragedy simply because he is a boy of 18 years, but be- 
cause he, like many of the best and strongest later, is at that 
age an undeveloped boy. 

Mr. President, in addition to the agricultural industry, which 
will be served by not calling the boys between 18 and 20 into 
active military service or into service overseas, there are the 
advantages that will be afforded to those boys who desire and 
can acquire an education. It will give them the two-year period, 
from 18 to 20, during which they may attend school or college. 
Their vacations of three months each year will be spent in inten- 
sive military training. Oh, yes, Mr. President, I hear it urged 
here on the Senate floor that the experience a man will have by 
enlisting as a young man at 18 will in itself be a liberal educa- 
tion. I grant the educational value of service in an Ameriean 
Army and in a great cause such as that in which we are now 
engaged; its value can not be overestimated by the right- minded. 
aspiring young man of fine and high ideals of patriotism and 
of duty; but, Mr. President. I have heard more than one old 
soldier, a member of the Grand Army of the Republic, say that 
the one thing he deplored of all others in his experience as a 
young man was that he bad by entering the service missed the 
education which he ought to have had in order to equip himself 
for the serious business of tife or for a profession for which he 
believed he had some natural gift. 

There, Mr. President, is the tragedy, sometimes in calling the 
young men of 18 into a long period of military service. These 
boys, who as old men I have heard express that regret, volun- 
teered into the service, and they volunteered under a law and at 
a time when 20 years was the minimum age at which they could 
be drafted—during times of great stress in the War of the 
Rebellion. It is even worse when the boy desirous of an 
education—if there be no urgent need—instead of being allowed 
to volunteer is drafted into the service. 

Mr. President. there are two armies necessary to the winning 
of this war. We are compelled to take both into consideration 
fn considering this bill—the military army and the industrial 
army, which latter includes the farmer. The farmers of this 
country constitute the largest and most important part of the 
industrial army for the purposes of this war. From the begin- 
ning they have been admonished over and over again to incrense 
production and they have responded nobly to the call; but by 
this bill it is proposed to further deprive them of the means of 
production. 

Mr. President, I hope Senators will seriously consider this 
amendment, and I invite consideration of it too in view of the 
much-urged necessities of the case and in view of the desira- 
bility of making the war as short, sharp, and decisive for us 
as it is possible for America to make it. We shall be able to 
achieve our full part without yet at least drafting into overseas 
service the boys from 18 to 20. However, let it be remembered 
that my amendment does not exempt from the draft. It limits 
the service only. Under it the boy will he a well-trained soldier 
at 20. and be ready at once without further period of training 
for overseas duty, either in the field or in the trenches. How 
different this bill from our policy during the Civil War! The 
boy was nof enrolled for any previous peried of training. At 
20 he went into the fighting service, but not before the age of 20. 
The amendment proposed makes him a trained soldier at 20, 
The time between 18 and 20 will not have been unemployed, 
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but it will be all employed in the service of his country. Indeed, 
it will have been a strenuous life for him, for he will alternately 
serve as a farmer and as a soldier in training; but it will have 
been a continuous service, 

Mr. President, I merely wish to add this word in conclu- 
sion. When I think of the actual need of men for the Army— 
and, in my opinion, the figures in the report of the committee 
demonstrate that need—and when I think, too, of the need of 
conserving our young manhood for needed work in industry and 
agriculture as well as for the duties of life and citizenship after 
the war, it seems to me that the system I here propose in con- 
nection with the other features of this bill will make the ideal 
system. It will in a large measure protect the industry on 
which the Army depends, and, rightly applied, will furnish all 
the men which our largest needs demand. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, having received such definite 
and concise information from the members of the Committee on 
Naval Affairs as to why, with hundreds of submarine chasers in 
our Atlantic ports, and with our battleships in every port along 
the Atlantic coast, it was impossible for us to overtake and catch 
a trawler running at a 10-knot speed, I shall not press the 
question any further, but shall proceed to the consideration of 
the pending subject. 

Mr. President, I have received from farmers and others in my 
State letters of the same character as those which have been 
read by the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. STERLING], from 
our neighboring State. The conditions there are practically the 
same as they are in North Dakota, but, possibly, unlike some 
of the letters received by the Senator from South Dakota, the 
letters which I have received for the most part have been based 
upon the industrial rather than upon the sentimental aspects of 
the question. Labor is sorely needed on the farms, The exces- 
sively high wages paid and encouraged by the Government in all 
others industries, together with the leisurely method indulged in 
by those performing service in other governmental industries, 
have left no fleld from which the farmer can draw to secure the 
labor which is necessary to harvest his crops. -It is, therefore, 
quite natural that he should ask that the draft be deferred at 
least until his crops shall have been harvested by his own boys 
who are old enough to do the work. But, Mr. President, I can 
not see that this situation can be remedied. It can only be tem- 
porarily relieved to some extent by deferring the draft call in 
the agricultural sections. 

Our farmers, I believe, recognize that we need an Army of 
5,000,000 men. I know that the Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr. Srercine] thinks we can get along with 4,000,000 men; the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Pomerene], the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. Boran], and undoubtedly other Senators think that 4,000,000 
will be as many as we will need, and they find support for 
their conclusions in the remarks of Gen. March; but I believe 
that we should have 5,000,000 men in France, and I believe that 
we should have them there just as quickly as it is possible to get 
them there. 

Such an army, no matter where it is drawn, or at what age, 
will necessarily take just so many men out of the avenues of 
production. It makes no difference to us where we draw them 
from; we are drawing 5,000,000 men from the avenues of pro- 
duction. There is left, therefore, for us to decide only from what 
ages it is best to draw this number. If we do not take the boys 
between 18 and 21, Mr. President, we must draw this force from 
ee men who are above that age. Which would it be better to 
take? 

We all admit the necessity of continuing our industrial efforts 

not only to the extent to which they are now being put forth 
but far beyond that mark if it is possible to do so. Very 
few, indeed, of the younger men, the men of 18 to 21, have 
entered into the industrial lines; most of them have been 
attending school; most of them would still have to learn 
a trade, and, therefore, in drawing from the older men we 
would draw from those who are most needed, who are already 
skilled in industrial lines, and would have to fill their places by 
those who have had no experience at all along those lines. 
Nor, Mr. President, is that all. We want to win this war with 
a minimum casualty list. We all agree to that. I fully ap- 
preciate the sentimental side of this question. A mother who 
sends her boy of 18 years to death must suffer agony indescrib- 
able; but does she suffer any more than the wife who sends her 
husband to death, who sends to the trenches to be slaughtered 
the father of her children? Is not the death of the latter as 
serious a loss as the death of the former? It is hard to make 
any character of distinction between the death of one individ- 
ual and the death of another; but, Mr. President, while we can 
not make comparisons between the death of a son and the death 
of a husband, there is an element of chance that we never should 
lose sight of in determining which we should choose. 


We want to win this war, I repeat, with the least possible 
number of deaths and casualties. We owe that to our soldiers; 
we owe it to the people of the country. It is probably true that 
in battle the number of wounded exceeds the number of 


killed—instantly killed, I will say—by nearly 10 to 1. Pos- 
sibly under the newer methods of warefare the difference be- 
tween the number of those killed and those wounded may be 
somewhat smaller than I have indicated. We can not save the 
one killed. We, then, become deeply concerned in saving the 
greater proportion of the other nine. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. WapswortH] and the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. Netson] who speaks from actual ex- 
perience in war, have declared what is apparent to everyone, that 
the boy from 18 to 25 can stand greater hardships and can re- 
cuperate far more quickly than the man from 25 to 35. This 
is due in the most part to the recuperative quality of youth. 
The older man may be so worn out that he can not sleep even 
when opportunity is afforded, while the younger man entirely 
yields to this strength-reviving process of nature and awakens 
refreshed and invigorated. ; 

I think those Senators, Mr. President, could have gone a step 
further and could have shown that of a given number of men 
between the ages of 18 and 25 and another equal number of men 
between the ages of 25 and 32, all equally seriously wounded, 
the death rate of the latter will be about 20 per cent greater 
than the death rate of the former. While this may not seem 
important when you consider only a company or a regiment, in 
the aggregate, in an army of 4,000,000 or 5,000,000 men, it 
means an enormous saving of life; it means the saving of the 
lives of hundreds of thousands of men. 

We have heard arguments on the floor of the Senate by earnest 
and zealous Senators designed to establish the fact that we can 
secure a sufficient army without extending the draft age. Gen. 
March is quoted as declaring that if we had an army of 4,000,000 
men on the battle line we could break through the German lines. 
Well, Mr. President, Gen. Byng broke through the German line 
without having such an army; the Germans broke through the 
British line and broke through the French line, but they did not 
thereby secure a victory in either case. However, Gen. March 
has never stated that with an army of 4,000,000 Americans we 
could plant the American flag over the castle of the Hohenzol- 
lerns; he has never made such an intimation; he has simply 
stated that by concentrating with the forces of our allies and 
having at our command 4,000,000 men we could break through 
any particular section or line of the German defense we saw fit. 
Well, that will not win the war. I repeat, Mr. President, that 
nothing short of planting our flag in Berlin is going to win this 
war as we ought to win it—win it so conclusively that we can 
dictate the terms of peace which were so eloquently portrayed 
by the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE] on yes- 
terday. 

I agree with every one of the terms he outlined, Mr. President, 
but I do not agree that his suggestions cover all of the terms 
that we ought to demand. If a man breaks into my house, burns 
it down, and murders members of my family, you can not satisfy 
my sense of justice by saying to him: “ Get off these premises: 
go back home.” That does not restore my murdered children or 
rebuild my destroyed home. That is not the German way of mak- 
ing peace terms where she has triumphed. Let us stop for a 
moment to ask ourselves, What would Germany do if she should 
be victorious in this war? What did she do in 1870, when she 
made a war on a nation wholly unprepared? She took from 
France two of her fairest Provinces, and then she immediately 
levied a tribute of a billion dollars upon her and has never for- 
given herself for that leniency. What has Germany done in every 
Province that she has conquered in this war? She has bled it 
white; she has made slaves of the population. Are we going to be 
satisfied with a peace that shall say to Germany, “ Go back into 
Germany and we will stop the war“? No, Mr. President; the 
American people will never allow the Senate to vote for a peace 
of that kind. We have declared what the terms of our peace 
shall be, and the two most important conditions, the two bright- 
est stars in the firmament of our peace declarations, are restitu- 
tion and reparation. Germany can not return the lives of those 
whom she has brutally murdered; but she can pay in part the 
damages which she has caused by forcing upon an unprotected 
and unprepared world such a barbarous war. We can not bring 
back to life the little nurse, Edith Cavel, who was brutally mur- 
dered in defiance of every principle of humanity and every rule of 
civilized warfare, because some British prisoners escaped froma 
Belgian hospital. We can not compel Germany to give back the 
life of Capt. Fryatt, who as a prisoner was foully murdered 
because he was brave enough to defend himself against the 
U boat; we can not compel her to return to life the prisoners she 
tortured to death, the prisoners who were compelled by her 
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| U boat to stand without life preservers on the outer deck while 

the vessel submerged and drowned them; we can not compel her 
to return to mothers the infants whom they have savagely slaugh- 
tered; but we never ought to sign a peace pact until there has 
been an unconditional surrender and that unconditional sur- 
render has compelled Germany to deliver up these murderers to 
the hands of an international board for justice. 

Every officer who commanded or allowed the atrocities, every 
soldier who cut off the arms or legs of a little child, should be 
delivered up and shot. We never ought to agree to a peace un- 
til we have taught the military autocracy who encouraged these 
crimes and taught the world that no such atrocities as those 
that have been practiced in this war can ever be practiced again 
in any other war, if unhappily another war shall again curse 
this old earth of ours. 

But, Mr. President, let us not be misled by the success of our 
armies and those of our allies upon the western front into too 
great expectations. That success is most gratifying; that success 
has dispersed the gloom that pervaded this country at the close of 
the two great German drives which were inaugurated on March 
21; but with all our success we have not nearly accomplished 
what the German drives accomplished between March 21 and the 
day those drives were checked and broken by the French and 
British Army. Those drives netted the Germans in prisoners 
alone nearly 200,000 allied soldiers. The late reports claim 
that so far we and our allies have taken about 100,000 prisoners, 
or about half the number that were taken by the Germans in 
their two drives. 

The present reports indicate that we have taken guns, great 
and small, less than one-half the number we lost in the German 
drives, and less than a quarter of the war material that they 
obtained from us in those drives. And why, Mr. President, 
were those German drives so effective? Because we were 
grossly outnumbered—outnumbered at every battle during that 
drive, all the way from two to fiye times the number that we 
could place against the German onslaught. The encouraging 
part of this last battle to me is that it has demonstrated that 
on equal terms, with equal numbers of men, with equally favor- 
able conditions, the allied armies where the battle is now pro- 
gressing are to-day superior in quality and in every respect, 
man for man, to the armies of the central powers; and if you 
could give them the opportunity to fight squarely in the open, 
with the old Anglo-Saxon idea of fair play, the war would be 
of short duration. The superiority of the central powers has 
been in the murderous gas, in greater numbers, in their liquid 
fire, and in a thousand other hellish devices which they have 
contrived to meet their enemies in an underhanded and cow- 
ardly way. 

But, Mr. President, I can not blind my eyes to the fact that 
back of these German lines all the way to Berlin are fortress 
after fortress, trench after trench, already completed, which 
will enable them to retreat into their own country, disputing 
inch by inch every mile from the Rhine to Berlin; and in the 
present offensive warfare I am inclined to think that the losses 
in number of men killed are about equal. Our gain alone is in 
the prisoners taken. What we need, Mr. President, is an army 
of such numbers that we can drive forward more rapidly than 
it will be possible for the enemy to retreat, taking with him 
his supplies. 

Mr. President, we have heard so much about what Gen. March 
has said with reference to the number of men that will be suffi- 
cient to break through the German line that I think I am ex- 
cusable in quoting, without giving the name, the words of one of 
our American generals, acknowledged by all to be the greatest 
American general—one who is not to-day in active service in 
France, but is well known to you all; and this is what he said 
to me: 

We need upon the western front— 

And it was after he had returned from France 
5,000,000 men on the fighting line. We should have back of that line 
1,500,000 men in training in France. We should have, back of them, 
2,000,000 men in training in the United States. 

That makes 8,500,000 men. That is the estimate of a general 
who has been on the battle front and understands the situa- 

tion, and who is talking not of breaking through the German line 
wherever we see fit but of winning this war and winning it, 
as we ought to, in the shortest possible time. 

The other day, Mr. President, I received from a major now 
serving in France a letter, excerpts from which I am going to 
ask the Secretary to read. I will ask that those portions which 


I have marked may be read, because he is giving us the view of 


the men and the officers in France as to what the American 
people ought to do, and he is giving it-after having visited every 
portion of the line. I will say that both the name of the general 


and the name of this major I have omitted, because it is prob- 
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able that their views might disagree with those of the Secretary 
of War, and therefore I would not wish to give publicity to their 
names; but I ask that the marked portions of the letter may be 
read. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Watson in the chair). In 
the absence of objection, the Secretary will read as requested. 
The Secretary read as follows: 


Mx Dran SENATOR McCumser: It is now nearl 
to France with my regiment, and though I would enjoy a good long 
talk with yon, if it should cover just a little of the vast array of new 
and unusual experiences I have had it would be a long and probably 
tiresome one indeed. 

The American soldier is ever resourceful in frolic or fight, and in 
his efficiency, ready capability, and world-astounding adaptability has 
surpassed and often surprised himself. He is a constant source of 
wonderment, too, and has won the unqualified and openly nae —— 
admiration of the finest fighters of the oldest armies now in rope. 
His perennial kindness, bis never-fading good cheer, his undiminishing 
vs pep,’ and his spontaneous ea; ess to “take a chance,” no matter 
what the odds against him, and the fact that he always gets away 
with it“ have won for him the reputation of being the most modest 
and best soldier now fighting in Europe. He is just exactly the sort 
of soldier to completely dissolve the morale of the eani, and by his 
alertness takes immediate advantage of the fatigue or mistakes of the 
enemy. We have nothing but unstinted praise for all of our allies, 
but they are war 5 3 their enthusiasm is blunted by four years 
of preparing with one hand while fighting with the other an enemy 
not only overwhelming in numbers but unscrupulous in means and 


methods. 

You already know what our boys have accomplished since they have 
entered the trenches, especially during the last week. Side by side 
with the French, who love them like brothers, they have beaten the 
Hun at his own game and pursued him without pause until they have 
recovered all that was lost in the last big German push through the 
French sectors, and they are still after them. ‘This ability to, after 
starting the Hun, to keep him on the run, if kept up, will soon win 
the war; but the soonness depends upen our ability to keep him going. 
The war has lasted as long as it has because the allies have only had 
the ability to “hold him,” or, if conditions have fayored a counter- 
attack, the pursuit of him was limited in length and he was always 

ven time to mg in. Such methods were unavoidable and due to no 

ek of valor on the part of our brave allies. It must be different now; 

our lines must be kept h and reserves and supplies must come s0 

fast and in such numbers that the enemy will be given no time to 

recoup or reform his lines, until he will be rolled back demoralized, 

and to the very gates of Berlin. 
+ * * . + . + 

I see your name so frequently mentioned in connection with the desire 
for sen 7 over here au army of unlimited magnitude that this letter 
is written largely for the purpose of telling you that yon exactly oe 
the wants and needs of the present situation. The number should be 
overwhelming, so that the usual winter rest which has every year been 
accorded the Boche, and of which he has taken such costly advantage, 
will be denied him this year. And we not only need the numbers, but 
need now some bold and dependable pronouncement of the unlimited 
millions to come, ad so loudly tit will give a solid and last- 
ing encouragement to our tired but courageous allles, and reach to the 
remote ions of Germany with crushing emphasis. Such an announce- 
ment coming from the highest places would strike terror to the whole 
Prussion régime, which already glimpses its defeat. 

s * . * * . * 

The larger the army the fewer lives it will cost to win the war, and 
the bolder the announcement the easier the enemy is p ed for quick 
and complete defeat, and the sooner will come peace with victory. You 
have onan seen clearly and right. I have just returned from an in- 
spection of 48 camps, and I know just how a large part of the Army 
feels. The time for secrecy is past. We are in a position now to do 
big things; and telling it nkly and in the proper manner will mot 
only stimulate their accomplishment, but shatter the morale of the 
enemy to such a degree that maybe a lot of it won't have to be donc. 
In the face of what our own boys have already done over here, such 
advertising will not be regarded as boasting. 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, when we had the bill before 
us just prior to our unanimous-consent agreement—which 1 
think was on the 13th of July—I introduced an amendment to 
the then pending measure providing that we should say to the 
world, and that we should say to Germany, that we intend to 
put at least 5,000,000 men in the field in the quickest possible 
time. I stated that that ought to be placed in our legislation 
for the purpose of giving encouragement to our soldiers battling 
upon the western front, and discouragement to the enemies who 
are battling against them. ‘This letter responds to that senti- 
ment, and shows that it is the sentiment of officers and soldiers 
battling in France. But, Mr. President, for some unaccountable 
reason—and I think the only possible reason was that this 
amendment originated in the Senate, and did not originate in 
one of the departments—it was thought best to kill it, and, of 
course, it suffered the execution that has been accorded to every- 
thing that has not received its O. K. first from the departments. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Gerey], 
in speaking about this trawler and the fact that we shad 
actually dropped depth bombs over the U-boat, stated that he 
was informed, if I understood him rightly, that the bombs 
were dropped all right and that the U-boat was clearly seen 
all right, but that the bombs did not explode, but he did not 
feel that he was at liberty to inform the American people why 
they did not explode. I think the American people are entitled 
to know why they did not explode. It is through this knowl 
edge that we will assure ourselves of having those that will 
explode. I do not believe that there is anything gained by 


a year since I came 
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hiding anything concerning this war from the American people. 
We will meet the emergency. We will get our airships all the 
sooner because the Ameriean people have been informed of the 
awful squandering of the tax-paid money of the American 
publie with no results. The airship board says to Congress: 
“Give us another chance.” Well, we are going to give them 
another chance to produce these airships; but if they had told 
us what they were doing in the very beginning, if they bad 
kept us informed of what they were not doing during the 
whole year they were burning up uearly a billion dollars, we 
would have been a great deal further on our way toward 
securing the necessary airships for service in Europe to-day. 

Mr. President, we must conduct this war on the theory that th 
central powers will fight as long as they have power to. fight, 
und that this war will last two or three years longer. The 
principal reason that justifies us in saying that the war will 
last at least two years is that it will take us at least two years 
before we can get fully into it at the rate we are now progress- 
ing; and if we win this war sooner than that it will be because 
of the wonderful fighting qualities of the Americans who are 
over there, and of our allies, who are carrying the principal 
burden of this conflict. It is our duty to save the lives of as 
many of our allies as we possibly can as well as the lives of 
our own soldiers, We can save them only by rushing our 
troops to the front in overwhelming numbers; and our fatalities, 
we know, will be fewer in number by sending the younger 
men, who can stand the fatigue that is imposed upon our sol- 
diers in France, 

Mr. President, the Senator from Colorado [Mr. THOMAS] 
has introduced an amendment to compel those who have taken 
advantage of the privileges of a deferred classification because 
their services were needed in the industries to surrender this 
privilege if they fail to continue their work. The amendment is 
right so far as it goes. There can be no just argument against it. 

Every American capable of working or fighting ought to be 
doing one or the other, and he ought to be doing it to the very 
best of his ability. But, Mr. President, I predict that but very 
little benefit will eome from this amendment, even if it passes, 
and I will tell the Senator why. 

The Senator, in his remarks, struck the keynote of the whole 
question when he stated that just in proportion to the increase 
in wages there had been a decrease in efficiency; and no one will 
deny to-day that while we are conducting this most desperate 
warfare individual energy, individual efficiency, has absolutely 
decreased from 35 to 50 per cent. That certainly is a bad situa- 
tion; and therein, Mr. President, lies our principal trouble. 
That is why we have not the ships; that is why we have not 
the steel to build the ships; that is why we have not the guns; 
that is why we have not the ammunition; that is one of the 
reasons, though undoubtedly a minor reason, why we have not 
the airplanes; and all these together are the reasons why we 
have not the men in France that we ought to have to-day. 

I ealled attention yesterday to what I regarded as the shame- 
ful manner in which work for the Government is being con- 
ducted under our very eyes. If any Senator will step outside 
this Capitol—any Senator who knows what real physical work 
is—and for five minutes will watch the time-killing methods 
adopted in the construction of these buildings he will under- 
stand why we are so shamefully behind in our war efforts. The 
Government to-day is entitled to the best energy and efforts of 
every man and woman in the land, and we should put every 
man, woman, and child who is able to perform any service for 
the Government under military control, and demand of each 
that he do his whole duty. If we have the right to enlist and 
drive our Amerienn eitizens over the top, in the face of gas and 


liquid flame, the field gun and artillery; if we have the right 


to drive them to their deaths, then I want to ask any Senator 
if we have not the same right to ask their brothers here at home 
to do an honest day’s work to support those boys? I want to 
ask those Senators if we should stand idly by and see the vast 
number of aliens, who are to-day the disturbing element, who 
are to-day doing most of the slacking in eur work, remaining 
here under the protection of this Government, receiving wages 
ten and twenty times what they ever received before—employed 
for the very purpose of speeding up and being paid these enor- 
mows wages to insure such speeding up—if we should stand idly 
by and allow them to defeat our war purposes by giving us 30 
to 40 per cent efficiency for these exeeptionally high wages? 
By allowing this are we not eommitting a grievous offense 
agninst our soldier boys? Are we not responsible for the 
thousands and hundreds of thousands who will be killed in this 
war because of our delay? 

F saw the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Tomas] in the Cham- 
ber a moment ago. I notice that he is absent now; but I 
wanted at this time to read to him a elipping from the Wash- 
ington Times of to-day which will support his theory that there 
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ought not to he any strikes during the continuance of this war. 
We have constituted organizations that will see to it that no 
injustice is done any laborer, and he ean trust his case to those 
boards and continue to perform his services tintil such board 
can act on his complaint. 

I stated yesterday, in describing the character of work that 
was being done in the shadow of this Capitol, that I would to 
God that the soldier battling all day long in France, and digging 
himself in all night long, could for a moment look at the char- 
ter of work that is being done to support him and to support his 
brothers on the line of battle. I am supported in that declara- 
tion by this publication which brings before us to-day the view 
taken by our soldiers on these strikes. The news article is 
from the Washington Times of to-day and reads as follows: 

FORT M’HENEY TROOPS ANGERED BY STRIKE, 
BALTIMORE, August 2}. 

Soldiers at Un! eral Doy A 
enraged 8 8 eh en Reena eee 
because their demands for increa pay had not been granted. 

The men are now being paid 75 cents an hour— 

That is, for eight hours a day; and if they work an additional 
two hours they are paid a half more; and if they work on Sun- 
day—which nearly all of them do, and then cut out Monday—they 
receive $1.50 an hour for their work on Sunday— 


and some time ago asked for an increase to $1 an hour, 

‘The soldiers were of the opinion that these men should be immediately 
drafted and put to work again at 81 a —— instead of a dollar an hour. 

The foreman explained that pey would not get the increase any 
sooner by striking and it might result in them losing thefr positions. 

i 7 has just been handed me another article, headed as 
‘ollows: 

Two thousand plumbers on Government work out on strike. Men 
employed at all camps and Government operations on both sides of 
Hampton Roads quit work. Big increase in pay asked. Want increase 
from 75 cents per hour to 873 cents, with other concessions, Chairman 
of committee have nothing to say. 

Mr. President, I think no stronger arguments could be made 
In favor of the amendment that is offered by the Senator from 
Colorado than are contained in these published statements. I 
think we all know something about plumbers’ wages. We all 
know something about the profits in them; and we know that 
plumbers receiving 75 cents an hour, with higher wages for over- 
time, certainly have no just or moral right to strike, while our 
boys are battling for $1 a day in the trenches. It ought not to 
be allowed. Any man who does it, knowing its consequences to 
our soldiers, is not loyal, and any statesman who stands by 
without voicing his protest, to say the least, is lacking in cours 
age, if not in fidelity, to the country. 

Mr. President, I tell you the American people want every man 
from 65 years down who can perform an honest day’s labor to 
perform it, and they will back this Congress and they will back 
this Government if we will enforce it. The country demands, 
our soldiers at the front demand, humanity demands that we do 
the very best that we can in winning this war and winning it in 
the shortest possible time. 

But I admit we can not put 5,000,000 men over there to-day, 
because we need 30,000,000 tons dead weight of shipping to 
transport and to maintain an army of 5,000,000 men. We need 
that in addition to the shipping we now have. Are we going to 
get it either in 1918 or 1919? We were promised by the Ship- 
ping Board in 1917 that they would construct from six to eight 
million dead weight tonnage during the year 1918. They have 
delivered to-day, or up to August 1, about 1,470,000 dead-weight 
tons, but ef this there were requisitioned ships built or in build- 
ing amounting to 1,224,000 dead weight tonnage, leaving to the 
eredit of the Shipping Board in actual new construction about 
246,000 tons dead weight. Now, that is your shipping situation. 

Last year the U-boats disposed of over 10,000,000edead-weight 
tons. In the first seven months of this year, 1918, they have 
disposed of 3,500,000 tons dead-weight. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. FLETCHER. ‘The Senator stated, as I understood him, 
that it woukl require 30,000,000 tons of shipping to supply an 
army of 5,000,000 men. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; dead-weight tons. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Dead-weight. I do not quite follow the 
Senator in his calculation. I suppose he is basing that en the 
iden that it requires 6 tons to the man per annum. Six tons 
per annum would mean that you would need 30,000,000 tons 
of shipping per annum, but when you figure that a ship will 
require not only 90 days to make a return trip, but will make 
three trips at least a year, it would be 10,000,000 tons, would 
it not? 

Mr. McCUMBER. What I mean is this: That if we have an 
Army in France of 5,000,000 men it will require the constant 
use of 30,000,000 tons of shipping carrying men to take their 
places, carrying ammunition and supplies, even without taking 
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into account the number that will go down to the bottom of the 
ocean through ordinary marine disaster and through the U-boats. 
That is the information I have, and that is the information 
which appears in your committee hearing. I forget which one 
of your expert witnesses testified and stated that it would be 
about that. He gave the number, however, in gross tonnage, 
which reduced to the dead tonnage would be about 6 tons. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do not think it would require the con- 
stant use of 30,000,000 tons of shipping to take care of 
5,000,000 men. I wil! admit it will require that much to be used 
in a year, undoubtedly. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The British report was that it took 7 tons 
per man during their war in South Africa. That is equivalent 
to 7 tons in actual use. 

Mr. FLETCHER, I think the later estimate was 6 tons per 
man. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Now, Mr. President, that is our present 
shipping situation. The chairman of the Shipping Board says 
we will secure ships enough to win this war. Oh, yes, that is 
true; but he did not tell us when. To win this war when, Mr. 
Hurley? The question the American people want to know is 
how soon you can produce the shipping that will take care of 
from five to six or seven million men. Of course, we will win 
the war. We will win it if it takes us 40 years to do it, but we 
will win it sooner and we will win it with fewer, vastly fewer 
casualties and deaths if we send over enough men and if we 
produce the shipping to take care of that number of men. In 
the meantime while you are getting these ships ready hundreds 
of thousands, yes, millions of brave boys will die, will be killed, 
because of our neglect. 

Now, we ought to hurry matters up. We ought first to pro- 
vide for an army of at least 5,000,000, and I would say 7,000,000, 
and then we ought to concentrate all our energies toward the 
production of shipping and other material to take that army 
over and to support them. The way we can do it and the way 
we ought to do it is not to conscript labor, but to conscript the 
manhood and the womanhood and the childhood, if necessity 
demands it, of our American people. We have got the mills, we 
have got the steel, we have got everything we need in raw mate- 
rial to meet the demand; but if the productive energy of the 
American people is going to be allowed to be reduced from 100 
per cent efficiency to 60 and 70 per cent efficiency, there is a 
duty upon the part of the American Congress that ought to be 
performed. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President, I only want a moment and 
in that moment mainly to talk to the Recorp. I came to the 
Senate yesterday expecting a vote on the pending measure either 
yesterday or to-day and was very anxious that I might be re- 
corded in its favor. I find myself obliged to leave to-night for 
my own State in response to some of the obligations that come 
to a man in public and political life, and I therefore want the 
Recor to say that I would very gladly and whole-heartedly vote 
for this measure. > 

I am not deeply concerned about any of the pending amend- 
ments, and I say that without disparaging the merits thereof in 
any way. I think the bill ought to pass. I am in favor of the 
committee’s bill. I uccept it without reservation. I put aside 
my personal sympathies, some of my own notions of the right- 
eousness of universal service, to accept that which the War De- 
partment thinks necessary for the winning of the war. I would 
very gladly vote for the bill, because, in my own judgment, the 
speedy passage of this measure and its speedier application is 
going to save the Nation millions in treasure and thousands in 
lives. 

It is going to do more than that. It is my conviction that we 
are so adrift in this Republic to-day in the fever of war and the 
attendant conditions abnormal to our American life that unless 
it is speedily brought to a triumphant ending the cost of the 
aftermath will be infinitely more than the winning of the war. 

I do not think the Republic has yet taken the part it ought in 
bringing about a victory for world civitization and its preserva- 
tion. I think we ought to have armies of many millions and I 
think that the conscience of the Republic will impel a reclassifica- 
tion of men enrolled and commit the man power of this country to 
the winning of the war, no matter what the sacrifice may be in 
the industrial life of the Republic. 

So, Mr. President, I just want the Recorp to say, first, that I 
find my presence unnecessary. The bill is sure to have the 
sanction of tniz body. but in my absence from the roll call which 
is to be had 1 want it known that I gladly give my voice to the 
enactment of the measure. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, if my rising upon this occasion 
would defer for a moment the vote upon this bill I would not 
have a word to say. However, upon the assurance of the chair- 
man that the bill will not likely come to a vote this afternoon and 


that my action will not delay a vote, I desire to offer first an 
amendment to the committee's bill, on page 6, which I will ask 
to have read that it may go into the Rxconb and may be printed. 
I offer it now for that purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Mexico 
offers an amendment, which the Secretary will read. 

The Secreranry. Amend paragraph 7, on line 14, page 6, as 
follows: 

Strike out the period, insert a comma, and add the words: “and 
such person shall entitled to the same rights under the homestead 
and other land and mineral entry laws, meral or special, as those 
over 21 years of age now possess under said laws: Provided, That any 
requirements as to establishment of residence within a limited time 
shall be suspended as to entry by such person until six months after 
his discharge from military service.” 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, the amendment speaks for itself. 
It needs but little explanation. It simply extends the right of 
land and mineral entries to the drafted man of 18 possessed 
now by the citizen of 21. There is a requirement of the home- 
stead law that residence shall be made upon a homestead so 
applied for within six months after the application is made. 
Of course, if a drafted man had a right of entry he could not 
make his residence within the period unless he was discharged 
prior thereto. 

Mr. President, when I offered in June the amendment to the 
Army appropriation bill at that time and kept the amendment 
in various forms before the body for several days, securing 
votes upon the proposition to increase and decrease the age 
limit of the drafted men as is provided exactly in terms in this 
bill, modifying it, and securing votes upon the proposition when 
the first was defeated to make the ages 20 and 40, I introduced 
the amendment in perfect good faith, because it was as ap- 
parent to all of us then who had given any thought to the sub- 
ject as it is now that so long as the present rules and regulations 
and classifications with reference to drafted men are enforced 
as they have been drawn and are being enforced by the War 
Department, if it is necessary to raise an additional number 
beyond the number we now have in the service, an additional 
reservoir must be supplied. That was as apparent in June 
as it is now, and I congratulate the country upon the fact that 
the Senate has been brought to a realization of the necessity. 

Mr. President, the Senate knows very well from repeated 
expressions of my opinions that I have believed in the consti- 
tutional duty of the Congress of the United States, as expressly 
set forth in the Constitution itself, to itself provide the rules 
and the regulations for governing any army raised or author- 
ized to be raised by Congress. The Constitution is specific in 
its terms. We are not only authorized but, in my judgment, 
directed by the strict terms of the Constitution to ourselves 
enact by legislation the regulations and the rules governing 
even the disciplining of any military force which can be raised 
under the authority of the Constitution. 

When the draft measure was first up, more than a year ago, 
I discussed this subject as I am now discussing it. Congress 
in its wisdom saw best, at the request of the administration, to 
delegate the authority to the Secretary of War or the Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army to classify the recruits or the 
drafted men and to himself put in force such regulations and 
rules as the War Department or its advisers might adopt. 
They have adopted such rules and regulations and classifica- 
tions as to preclude the possibility of securing another man 
unless the draft ages are now raised or lowered. In so far 
as that necessity now arises, the responsibility is between the 
Congress and the administration, equally divided. The Con- 
gress, in my judgment, has shirked its duty in not providing 
the rules itself. Unless Congress goes back and performs its 
duty and changes the classification or changes the rules and 
regulations with reference to the classification of these men, 
unless Congress itself does what, in my judgment, it should 
have done in the beginning, more than a year ago, then Con- 
gress is compelled to decrease and increase the draft age. For 
this reason I offered the amendment which created so much 
discussion and which was not only voted down but every propo- 
sition in connection with it was voted down by this body in 
June. 

For the reasons then given, which I have not seen fit to 
change at all and which I am glad are now concurred in by 
the War Department as they were then disagreed from, I pro- 
pose to vote for this bill. If we do not provide more men in 
the trenches we will not win this war, in my judgment. The 
War Department have concluded that we must have more men. 
They have stated frankly what they propose to do with the 
men, and Congress must provide some method of securing the 
men for the purposes needed. The present proposition is the 
only one which will be presented unless Congress decides to 
take in its own hands the matter of classifying those now under 
registration. 
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I can not understand, I will say frankly, the argument of my 
distinguished friend the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] who 
would yote against the proposition that a slacker in work 
should be forced to fight, as is proposed by the amendment of 
the committee, when he admits 4,000,000 men must be provided 
for, and yet he will not go with us to provide the only reservoir 
from which the man power may be drawn. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. FALL. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BORAH. The difference between the Senator and myself 
is that aceording to my view of the figures which have been 
presented it is not necessary to go to the age of 18 in order to 
get the 4,400,000 men. In order to reduce it to the point where 
they must go to the 18-year-old men they arbitrarily exclude 
from the 10,800,000 men a much larger number than in my judg- 
ment is necessary. 

I do not wish to be understood for a moment as opposing 
the sending of 4,000,000 or 5,000,000 men to Europe. I differ 
with the able Senator from New Mexico as to the necessity of 
sending the 18-year-old boy, because I believe that there are 
plenty of men between 32 and 45 to make up the list. 

Mr. FALL. There is no difference between the Senator and 
myself, except that I insist unless the Senator and a majority of 
the Congress will join me in reclassifying we can not get the 
men. So long as he yields to the classification as established 
by the War Department he can not get the men. 

Mr, BORAH. Mr. President, the Senator from Idaho will be 
delighted to join the Senator in a reclassification, but unfor- 
tunately, or fortunately perhaps, the Senator from Idaho is 
not a member of the Military Affairs Committee, and did not 
frame this bill and could only speak to the bill as it was pre- 
sented to the Senate. But the able Senator from New Mexico, 
who is much more competent to deal with this subject than 
myself, can present no amendment here for a reclassification 
that the Senator from Idaho will not support. : 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, I am glad to know that. Upon 
some other oceasion I think the question will undoubtedly be 
raised in the Senate. Not being a member of the Military 
Affairs Committee myself I could only point out what I thought 
were the objection to the provision in the original draft bill, 
I did not assume then, immediately after the declaration of war, 
when it was so necessary that we should have an army of some 
kind and when it was so insisted upon by the administration 
that it should be only in a certain way, that we should delegate 
the power to classify it and to exempt to the administration 
rather than to provide ourselves how these exemptions and 
classifications should be made. When it was so necessary, as I 
said, immediately after the declaration of war to provide a 
method by which an army should be assembled the Senator from 
New Mexico, not being a member of the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee, offered no direct amendment but simply made sugges- 
tions, which were not listened to then so much as they were 
listened to in June, when he offered the amendment which is 
now the provision pending in the bill with the approval of the 
committee. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Asnunstr in the chair). 
Does the Senator from New Mexico yield to the Senator from, 
Iowa? 

Mr. FALL. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CUMMINS. As the Senator from New Mexico knows, 
I agree with him entirely with regard to the duty of Congress in 
raising an army, but I assume he does not doubt that the Presi- 
dent, through his proper officer, could reclassify the men who 
have been hitherto included within the draft age, and that they 
could present an entirely different classification for the men 
whom we are about to bring within the draft age. I assume 
there will be no doubt of that. If we must have the men—and 
I think we should have 4,060,000 and many more, for that mat- 
ter—and if the administration is denied the privilege of getting 
18-year-old boys, it will be compelled to reclassify, because it 
must have the men. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, in part I agree with the construc- 
tion of the draft law, as just referred to by the Senator from 
Iowa. In part I am afraid I must disagree with him. Con- 
gress enacted this law—I have the draft law in my hand: 

And the President is hereby authorized to exclude or discharge from 
said selective draft and from the draft under the second paragraph of 
section 1 hereof, or to draft for partial military service only from those 
liable to draft as in this act provided, persons of the following classes. 

Now, there is a classification specified by the Congress itself 
in this act which under one construction the President might be 
precluded from touching except for semimilitary purposes. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr, President, I do not think the Senator 
from New Mexico and myself differ with regard to that, but 


Mr. FALL, Then as to the other draft classification I think 
we agree. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator is, of course, aware of the fact 
that a very large proportion of the men who have been put in 
the deferred classes were put there because they are married and 
have in some fashion or other somebody dependent upon their 
labor. We have in the deferred classes all the State officers and 
an 125 county officers, although I think we did that partially in 

e law. 

Mr. FALL. If the Senator will permit me right here, that is 
the classification I had reference to. I think the Senator and 
myself thoroughly agree. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think so. 

Mr, FALL. As to the other classification not specially men- 
tioned here, those drafted for partial military service, I agree 
that the President has the right to-day to reclassify them. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Eighty per cent of the men of draft age sub- 
stantially have been put in deferred classifications because they, 
are married and have in some degree dependents, 

Mr. FALL, I am not familiar with the exact figures, but I 
accept those suggested by the Senator. As I said, I think we 
are in thorough agreement in our construction of the law as it 
stands; but, Mr. President, to use a hackneyed phrase, this is a 
condition and not a theory which confronts us. Shall I refrain 
from voting for the passage of this bill because the War De- 
partment refuses to reclassify, when we all admit we must have 
the men? Shall I not perform my duty to the best of my ability, 
whether I can perform it in the exact way which would suit 
me best or not? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. FALL. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BORAH. Suppose we should cut out the 18 and 19 year 
old boys, that would probably compel a reclassification. 

Mr. FALL. It might. 

Mr. BORAH. Then, I do not see how a man is not doing his 
duty according to the lights which are before him if he votes to 
cut out 18 and 19, and it compels a reclassification, when he is 
in favor of a reclassification. I am in favor of a reclassification, 
I arrive at that by two opposites. First, I cut out the 18 and 19 
year age, and, secondly, I force a reclassification, That is 
precisely what I want. 

Mr. FALL. Of course the Senator knows well that what I 
said was no refiection upon him or upon any other Senator who 
might disagree with me, nor was it so Intended. I was simply 
expressing my own conviction as to my own thought as to what 
is actuating me in the matter, that we are confronted by a con- 
dition, and I will either attack that condition directly by com- 
pelling by law a reclassification, or, if I can not do that, under 
the necessities of the moment I shall attempt to supply some 
other reservoir from which the necessary number of soldiers 
may be obtained with which to win this war. I agree with the 
Senator, and he agrees with me, that if he and I could rewrite 
the bill or write a provision into it we would compel a reclassi- 
fication. 

We would compel the War Department to take from those 
now registered an additional number of men; but unfortunately 
his experience, I presume, has been as mine, that we were 
unable to compel action of that character or to secure a sufi- 
cient number of votes in this body with which to compel such 
action, We have thus been in the position of seeing ourselves— 
or I have, at least—compelled to wait two or three months to 
have carried out by the suggestion of the War Department a 
proposition the necessity for which was so perfectly plain, sim- 
ple, and apparent two months ago that there could be no dis- 
cussion about it, except that the War Department was not ready 
for it, so long as we allowed the law as it was written and the 
rules, regulations, and classifications made under that law to 
remain as they stand to-day. è ; 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, will the Senator allow an- 
other suggestion? 

Mr. FALL. With pleasure. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I make it because I would not have it un- 
derstood that anything that I have said or any inference from 
anything that I have said could be interpreted as a criticism 
upon the Provost Marshal General. The classification which is 
now in force was made, I assume, with reference to the number 
of men intended to be raised for the Army. I do not think that 
any Provost Marshal General or any Secretary of War would 
ever have made the classification that we have before us if the 
purpose had been to raise five millions of men. The officers did 
not intend to raise any such army, I assume, because they 
thought it was not needed; and I would be very sorry to be- 
lieve that, with the emergency that is now apparent, they would 
not be perfectly willing and glad to revise the classification so. 
that the requisite number of men could be raised from it. 
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Mr. FALL. Well, Mr. President, I have understood that this 
bill was here because they had refused to revise the classifica- 
tions. I have understood that the Secretary of War and the 
Chief of Staff, who have been before the committees of both 
Houses, have decided upon this plan, and, rather than do what 
they could do themselves without any demand upon Congress, 
have demunded that Congress lower and raise the age limit, 
although they themselves, as the Senator has said, have now the 
power to reciassify without further act of Congress. 

Mr. President, as I have said, that forms the condition with 
which we are confronted; but their failure to reclassify, as I 
think they should do, and thus provide a sufficient number of 
men to fill the quota at present required offers no excuse for me, 
at any rate, to refuse to vote for this measure and say that the 
responsibility then is upon them to reclassify. 

Mr. President, I think that the very fact referred to by the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cumarrms], that at the time this classi- 
fication was made the officers making it did not contemplate the 
raising of a large number of men, is, as he says, at the root of 
the trouble. Still, I think that that very fact constitutes a very 
grave reflection upon the wisdom of this body and the wisdom 
of those administering the law. 

The draft law, as I have pointed out heretofore, and as I 
pointed out when it was here before us for passage, was a limita- 
tion upon the fighting force of the United States, although it 
pretended upon its face to be an emergency measure to provide 
all the man power necessary with which to win the war. As I 

inted out again in connection with the Army appropriation 

ill which was brought in here in June, to which I offered the 
draft amendment, again, in the face of the declaration of the 
President of the United States that there should be no limit 
upon the number of men who should be placed at his command, 
that legislation was in itself a limitation on the number of men 
to 8,000,000, and no more, The bill we have before us now, 
even going into the home and taking boys of 18 and going into 
the business houses and taking men of 45, itself is avowedly a 
limitation upon the man power to be placed at the disposal of 
the President of the United States with which to fight this war. 
According to the evidence presented and under the statements 
made here by Senators who have this matter in charge, the 
Army now is to be limited to 4,000,000 men. While Gen. Wood 
and men of that character have for three, four, or five years 
been clamoring for at least 5,000,000 men, we limit the number 
to be raised under this draft to not more than one and a half 
million men in addition to those covered by the original bill. 
Then, while pretending to remove the limit, under the last bill, 
which was passed in June, under the rules and regulations pro- 
vided and under the testimony—which must be taken as a part 
of the history of this legislation, and under which it must be 
construed—we specifically again limited, as I say, the armed 
forces of the United States under the draft measure to 3,000,000. 
Now, under the same rule of construction and by direct word- 
ing, we are limiting the military forces of the United States, 
including volunteers and all those under the draft, to 4,000,000 
men. 

Mr. President, if the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram] and 
other Senators who have avowed that they were satisfied with 
the program, because they were guided by the advice of the 
authorities, are right and I am wrong, they are justified in their 
contention; of course, ordinarily, we should be able to place ab- 
solute confidence in the plans and the program offered us by 
our War Department; but, Mr. President, while I may be wrong, 
I yet find myself, with reference to this very bill, in exactly the 
same frame of mind which I avowed here in interpellating the 
chairman of the committee and the Senator from New York in 
June last, when the chairman stated that, while he favored the 
proposition which I had introduced, and which was then pend- 
ing, to make the draft ages 18 to 45, yet, in view of the state- 
ments of the Secretary of War and his Chief of Staff, he would 
vote against it for the time being. You will remember that 
then—and it is in the Recorp—I stated that, in view of the 
declaration of the Secretary of War that, with 750,000 troops 
then in France, we were six months ahead of his program, he 
necessarily, by his own declaration, must be six months behind 
the crisis in his plan, and that I, for one, would decline to take 
his advice or to abide by it until he caught up with the crisis. 
J am in the same frame of mind now, sir. While I shall vote 
for this bill, I am yet not satisfied that the plans of the honor- 
able Secretary of War are not more than six months behind the 
necessities of the occasion. 

Mr. President, I have really said more than I intended to say. 
I shall vote for this bill; I shall vote for any measure—and I 
beg of the Military Committee that they will give us an oppor- 
tunity to vote for some such measure—which will compel the 
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25 — Department to reclassify those who are subject to military 
uty. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, I shall vote for this bill for reasons 
which may be very briefly stated. I shall vote for it because 
the Secretary of War, the Chief of Staff, and the War Depart- 
ment say that it is a necessary measure. It is not. in my opin- 
ion, a question of putting confidence in the judgment of the War 
Department in all things; but somebody must be charged with 
the responsibility of framing a war policy; somebody must be 
charged with the responsibility of raising the Army; and this 
is the method that has been adopted and which has been recom- 
mended by the War Department. 

Not only is that true, but the Secretary of War and his 
Chief of Staff, both of whom were examined and interrogated 
at length before the Committee on Military Affairs, have ex- 
pressed it as their judgment that nothing short of this will 
suffice to raise an army of the size required to carry out the 
program of the department. For that reason, Mr. President, it 
for no other, I shall vote to give them what they ask. If I 
were to consult my sentiments I should vote against sending 
boys of 18 to the colors. That may sound strange coming from 
the lips of one who, like myself, has been from the first so 
strong an advocate of universal military training. I have for 
years been very much in favor of universal military training. 
Several months ago I offered an amendment to a bill then pend- 
ing before this body by the terms of which I sought to have 
that system adopted. I did that at that time, Mr. President, 
for the reason that some of us thought at least that we foresaw 
the very emergency which has now arisen. I remember very 
well—and the Recorp will bear me out—that in addressing my- 
self to that measure I then said if it were not adopted at that 
time I felt certain that we should be called upon to vote for 
that or a more drastic measure before this session of Congress 
expired. Here it has now come to pass. This is, indeed, a very 
much more drastic proposition than the one which was then 
advanced, 

I will go further, Mr. President, and say that I think the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] is right in thinking that there 
have been mistakes made in the classifications in the past. I 
think that the deferred classes contain the names of many who 
should not be on those lists, and I believe that before we reach 
the end there must be a change in that as well; I think that we 
shall go into them; but at this time, for the reason given by 
the authorities upon whom responsibility must rest, that this 
measure as now framed is an absolute necessity for the success 
of the military program made by those authorities, I shall vote 
to support the bill. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I shall consume but a very 
few moments of the time of the Senate this afternoon in the dis- 
cussion of the pending measure. I am convinced that the sena- 
torial mind is about made up and really I think the matter has 
been talked about enough and ought to be disposed of. The 
subject has been exhausted and there is no necessity for fur- 
ther long-drawn-out debate on this question, and I am not going 
to contribute to the tedium of the hour and delay action in the 
Senate by anything that I may say. 

Merely to keep my record straight and with a desire only to 


promote the interest of my country, Mr. President, I desire to 


say that whatever Army may be necessary to win this war I 
shall vote to raise it in the proper way. But I will not consent 
to impress 18-year-old boys into the service of this country; I 
will not consent that the conscript officer shall be authorized to 
invade the sacred precincts of the home and take the tender 
youth of 18 years of age from the bosom of his mother, to send 
him across the ocean to die in the trenches of France until it 
shall be demonstrated beyond doubt that there is not sufficient 
man power above 21 years of age available to win the war. I 
think it has been clearly shown in this debate that there are 
ample men, men fit for military service, men who can leave their 


-homes and their respective vocations without detriment to the 


industrial and social interests of the Nation to win this war 
who are above 21 years of age. I do not think it is necessary 
to go into the nursery to secure soldiers to fight this war. As 
the able and learned Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Kirpy] has 
well said on yesterday, This is a man's war and ought to be 
fought by men.” To take the boy just 18, in the formative 
period of life, and compe! him to render service whether he has 
the spirit or the physical strength is not conducive to the better 
interests of America. Voluntary service on the part of the 
youths of the country is an inspiration, but compulsion kills 
the spirit of enterprise and stifles the patriotic impulse. I do 
not believe the American people will approve the conscription 
of the youth of the land to fight this war, and it is my conviction 
that the enactment of this feature of the bill will be a source 
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of profound disappointment to the men and women of this Re- 
public. And I am still of the opinion, Mr. President, that the 
wishes of the people even in this matter should be considered. 

The 18-year-old boy is not consulted about the law; he is not 
permitted to participate in the election of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives; he is not allowed to settle with the Senator or Repre- 
sentative whose vote compels him to submit to the infinite 
sacrifice which he is called upon in this crucial moment to make; 
and such treatment, I submit, is not fair, especially when we 
consider the fact that there is ample man power above the age 
of 21 to win this war. It is unjust; it is un-American; it is 
contrary to every idea of liberty which is vouchsafed to every 
citizen by the Constitution of the United States. 

I think the whole plan of conscripting the boy under 21 years 
of age is contrary to the letter and spirit of the Constitution and 
the genius of our institutions as interpreted by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. The law books are full of cases 
that sustain this view, and it will be prudent for Senators to 
consult them before this radical and unusual step shall be taken. 

It is my judgment that the principle is irrevocably fixed that 
the full burdens of citizenship, including compulsory military 
service, do not accrue until the American youth has reached the 
age of 21 years. But, Mr. President, I am not going to take the 
time of the Senate to argue that proposition at length. It is too 
well established to call for elaboration. There is not a lawyer 
in this body, there is not a student of American history that is 
not familiar with it. I desire to say, however—and I can not 
make it too emphatic—that every idea of justice and fair deal- 
ing condemns the suggestion to take the boy from his home and 
force him to perform compulsory military service in a foreign 
land before he is given the right to cast a vote for or against 
the Congressman who makes the laws. To my mind, such a law 
is the acme of injustice. 

It seems to me that the American Congress has forgotten the 
source of its authority. The feelings and wishes of the people 
are ignored. It is my deliberate judgment that if the people 
of the United States were permitted to vote on the proposition 
as to whether or not boys 18 years of age should be conscripted 
that 85 per cent of the vote would be against it. 

It is so manifestly improper that for its utter condemnation 
I need only to reproduce the inspired words of one of America’s 
greatest advocates, who on a somewhat similar occasion said: 

“T need not grope among the ruins of antiquity, stumble over 
the fallen columns of obsolete statutes, or delve in the pages of 
black letter lore in order to establish a principle written by the 
finger of God upon the heart of every man.” And he might 
have added “upon the heart of every mother.” And I would 
rather trust that mother heart to guide me aright than the 
logical processes of the cold-blooded, selfish politician. 

I am going to vote against conscripting boys under 21 years 
of age, but if my views shall not be adopted by the Senate I 
shall vote to pass the bill, preferring, however, that the maxi- 
mum age limit should be 60 rather than 45. If it shall be dis- 
covered that there is not enough man power between 21 and 45 
or GO, we will then do the thing needful to raise the requisite 
number. The war must be won, but it should be won by men 
and not boys of 18 years of age taken from the parental’ home 
without their consent. 

I wish to say in conclusion, Mr. President, that I shall be 
very glad to vote for an amendment to this bill authorizing the 
18-year-old boy to volunteer, even against the wishes of his 
parents, if Congress has the power to give to him that ex- 
emptlon. 

With this simple statement of my views I am now ready to 
vote on the bill. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I ask permission to 
have read into the Recorp a letter I received this morning, in 
view of the statements which have been made with reference to 
young men in the Army. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there any objection to read- 
ing the letter requested by the Senator from Oregon? There be- 
ing none, the Secretary will read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Avcust 23, 1918. 
Hon. Gronce E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
United States Scnate. 


Mx Dear Senator: I am glad that you recalled the plans of Wash- 
ington and of Gen. Knox for an Army service including men from 18 
to 45 years of age. 

You may also remember that in the constitutions of many of the States 
there has been and yet is a militia schedule that includes men of those 
ages. 

You may also remember that some of the most distinguished soldiers 
of our own and other countries, in both Army and Navy, entered the 
service at ages earlier than 18, and many at 19 and 20. 

Lafayette came to America at 19 and was made a major general in 
our Army at 20. 5 
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Washington himself was a lleutenant colonel at 22. 
“ Lighthorse Harry ” Lee entered the Army with Washin 
Gen, Alexander e became Commander in Chief of the Army 


on at 20. 


(1835-1841) entered the Army at 17. 

Commodore Stephen Decatur—“ My country, right or wrong,” Deca- 
tur—entered the Navy at 19. 
oe Lawrence—" Never give up the ship —entered the service 

Commodore Barney also entered at 16. 

Commodore Matthew F. Maury and Admiral A. T. Mahan both went 
into the service at 19. è 

s. Wilkinson, Armstrong, William J. Worth, and Stephen W. 
Kearney entered at 18, 

Gen. M. C. Meigs, of Georgia, who superintended the Capitol exten- 

giong Ana was ee General of the Army, entered the Army 
e yet a youth. 

Gen. Robert Anderson, of Fort Sumter fame, graduated from West 
Point at 20 and became an officer immediately. 

Gen. John Mosby Bacon, of Kentucky, entered the Army at 18 and 
seryed in both the Civil and Spanish-American Wars. 

Gen. Frank D. Baldwin—with whom I served in Cuba—entered the 
service at 19, was given the . medal of honor at 20, and 
again a like medal for Indian service. 

Lieut. Gen. John C. Bates, lately Chief of Staff, entered the service at 
19 during the Civil War, 

Rear Admiral Benham entered the Navy when he was 15. 

Rear Admiral Charles Stuart Boggs, who fought past Forts Jackson 
Nery eA fe in the Mississippi during the Civil War, also entered the 

Gen, Braxton Bragg—“ A little more grape, Capt. Bragg ”—of the 
United States Army, and famous Confederate commander, after whom 
an Artillery training camp has just been named by the Secre of 
War, graduated at West Point when 20 and became a second 
tenant of the Third Artillery. 

Gen. Simon Bolivar Buckner graduated at 17 and at once became an 
officer of the Army. 

George W. Cable, famous novelist, entered the Confederate Army at 
19 and served to the end of it, 

Lieut. Gen. Adna R. Chaffee, late Chief of Staff, entered the United 
States Army as a private at 19. 

Gen. Samuel Cooper, who was Adjutant General of both the United 
States Army and the Confederate Arme graduated at West Point and 
entered the Army as a lieutenant at 17. 

Rear Admiral Dupont, whose statue is in Dupont Circle of the Na- 
tional Capital, was a midshipman at 12 years of age. 

Rear Admiral English entered at 16. 
e Ericsson, inventor of the Monitor, entered the Swedish Army 


Admiral Farragut became a naval officer at 19. 

Ex-Senator J. B. Foraker became a soldier in the Civil War at 16. 

Capt. Gridley, of Manila fame under Dewey, entered the Navy at 15. 

Gen. William Henry Harrison, President of the United States, served 
at 18 on Gen. Wayne's staff. 

Gen. Franz Lieber was a soldier at 15, and was the author of “ the 
ae of War for the Government of Armies of the United States in the 

eld.“ 

Capt. Richmond Pearson Hobson, of Merrimac heroism in Santiago 
Bay, entered the Navy at 19. 

Gen. Henry W. Lawton, who died in action in the Philippines, entered 
the ronda Coc a private in 1861 at the age of 18. 

Gen. „W. Lo became a soldier at 17, serving in the United 
y. 
rst lieutenant at 17. 


States Army, the 8 Army, and the Egyptian 

Gen. Arthur McArthur entered the Army as 

The list could be 1 1 extended, but the instances cited should 
assure the timid that there is no great hardship or any terrible“ rob- 
bing of the cradle” in enlisting soldiers, at least for training, at the 
sayy venta myself for three months in the Confederate Army and sur- 
rendered to the Union forces before I was 14 years of age. 

With all high consideration, 

Truly, yours, Sam W. SMALL. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Oregon permit a suggestion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Certainly. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. It is needless to say that none of tlie 
men referred to in that letter were conscripts. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, that seems to be a sort 
of man of straw that the Senator from Mississippi sets up 
every time we talk about getting young men into the Army. 
Gen. Grant said—and I believe his testimony is worthy of con- 
sideration—that the men who fought for the South during the 
Civil War were proud of the fact that they were conscript 
soldiers. The fact is the South adopted conscription before the 
North. There is not a gallant man of the South to-day who 
served as a conscript whose patriotism or valor anyone would 
challenge because of the fact that he was a mere conscript 
soldier. 

Mr. President, I have had that letter put into the Recorp 
simply because it shows the possibility of young men making 
reputations for themselves in the Army. The names given are 
only a few of those who entered the service before they were 
21 years of age and who attained fame in the service of their 
country. The list might be multiplied to over two million and 
a half young men who went into the Army under 21 years of - 
age. The figures have been read into the Rzconb a number of 
times, and I am not going to insert them again. 

Mr. President, the young men are the men to fight this war 
if it is intended to fight it to a successful finish, and America 
intends to fight it to a successful finish, as Gen. March so posi- 
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tively stated in his testimony not long ago, and as the American 


people firmly believe will be done. 
Mr. President, not to go out of the Senate itself, I want to 


call the attention of the Senators to our esteemed colleagues, | 


some of whom are with us now, some of whom have passed over, 
and some of whom are not now in the Senate. I call attention 
to the fact that the Senator from Virginia, Mr. MARTIN, was in 
the Confederate Army when he was 18. The Senator from Min- 
nesota, Mr. Netson, was in the Union Army when he was 18, 
and his record shows that he was captured before he was 20. 
The late Senator from Virginia, Mr. Daniel, was in the army 
at 18, and was an officer before he was 19, and obtained a 
prominent position as an officer of the Confederate forces. Mr. 
Kenna, of West Virginia, a former Senator here, was in the 
army at 16. Our very distinguished and beloved colleague from 
Alabama, Mr. BANKHEAD, went into the service at 18 and served 
throughout the war. The Senator from Wyoming, Mr. WARREN, 
whom we all know and love, went into the service at 17, and he 
is with us yet. 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] went into the 
Army at 18 and is now a Member of this body. 

As Rey. Dr. Small says in his letter, the names might be 
multiplied a thousandfold of men who have distinguished them- 
selves and who have gone into the Army, whether by conscrip- 
tion or by volunteering matters not. But I call the attention of 
the Senate to one or two names that he did not mention that 
just happened to come to me while I was reading his letter. 

Alexander Hamilton was born January 11, 1757, and entered 
the Continental Army in 1776 at the age of 19, and was a cap- 
tain of Artillery. He was appointed aid-de-camp to Gen. Wash- 
ington March 1, 1777, just as he had passed his twenty-first birth- 
day. He served with Washington nearly through the war in a 
most gallant fashion, and left a record to be proud of. 

Aaron Burr, who distinguished himself in more than one 
severely fought battle, was born in 1756, and entered the Conti- 
nental Army in 1775. And so you might go down the list and 
find men who served before they were 21 years of age, and who 
had commissions in the service of their country. 

I think it is a reflection on the young men of the country to 
talk about not taking them into the service. I am besieged all 
the time by young fellows of 18 years and upward who are 
anxious: to have the bill passed, and are anxious to know what 
is going on in the Senate with reference to it; and there are 
those who are still younger than that who are anxious to be 
permitted to go in. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I had hoped 
that we might get a vote on this bill to-day. I shall be obliged 
to be absent on Monday and Tuesday, and I was very anxious to 
vote on this bill, and to vote for it. 

Like a good many other of my colleagues, if I had had my 
choice I should have preferred to have the age not as low as 18, 
on account of the educational advantages that so materially aid 
a young man at that time in the prosecution of his future life's 
work ; but I recognize the fact that we need now, as rapidly as 
we may get them, an army of sufficient size to bring this con- 
flict to an immediate end, if possible. I believe that the inter- 
ests of the country, the interests of the boys even of 18, will be 
better served in the long run by having them join with their 
older colleagues in the Army and put an end to this conflict, so 
that the normal condition of things may be resumed as soon as 
possible, and the Government may be turned back into the hands 
of the people unmenaced and unjeopardized by this sinister host 
that has withstood the forces of civilization for the four years 
the war has been in progress. 

I think, Mr. President, that perhaps it is wise to widen the 
‘lifference between the ages, because of the industrial condi- 
tions that exist in the country. If it were limited to just 21 to 
81 the Army that we might raise perhaps would not be sufficient 
to equip those in the field and to take care of the industries at 
home, because at every age there are some men peculiarly 
equipped for certain work, and there are others of the same age 
who are not so equipped, who can be spared for the war. So 
that if we have the region from 18 to 45 from which to choose, 
ave will do the least violence to the commercial and industrial 
life of the country, while having a wider area from which to 
select men for service in the field. 

I shall vote for the bill for the ages from 18 to 45, as I said, 
with reluctance on account of denying the young men of the 
lesser ages, 18 to 21, the educational privileges that are so much 
greater now than they were in former years. An education to- 
day means more than it ever meant before. It is a real, prac- 
tical equipment for life work. It is not like the condition a few 
years ago, comparatively, when education was a literary affair. 
Qur great grandfathers knew nothing of the practical applica- 
tion of the forces of nature in the great affairs of men, A 


liberal education may be obtained by a real working knowledge 


of a steam engine or of a telephone, properly constructed, so 


that in getting his life work a man gets a trained brain; for 
there is no schoolmaster equal in his exactness to science, You 
have to get the conditions perfect before you ever get the answer. 
It trains the mind to think truly and think clearly, and also 
gives the student his life work while he is obtaining his educa- 
tion, That has never occurred before in the history of the world; 
and the young man who misses it to-day, who has not what we 
term a technical education, must fall in the class of the hewers 
of wood and the drawers of water. He must be subservient to 
the man who does know more than ever before in the history of 
the world; and it is with reluctance that I would deny any boy, 
any citizen of the United States, the matchless privilege, the 
necessary privilege of securing the proper equipment for his 
life work during those years of accretion, those years between 
18 and 21 when the imaginations of childhood are beginning to 
give place to the real facts of life. 

But there is a greater problem before us than that of solving 
the problem of one’s individual life work. It is solving the prob- 
lem of America’s life work. It calls for all men; it calls for the 
women ; it calls for the children; it calls to every citizen of the 
United States now, regardless of every advantage or disadvan- 
tage, to join in the conflict to do away with that horrible revela- 
tion of savagery under the guise of civilized form known as 
the Prussian autocracy—one that has paraded itself in civilized 
garb while its heart was as black as the hell that gave it birth. 
I think it is time for us to unite to raise an army sufficient to 
crush it out, and allow us once again to resume the blessings 
of our American civilization and government. 

I shall see that my vote is properly protected by a pair. I 
want to state that were I here I would vote for the bill; but, 
not being able to be here I wanted to go on record as to how I 
stood in reference to it, and I will use my best endeavors to 
have my vote protected by virtue of a pair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Suretps] to the amend- 
ment of the committee, upon which the yeas and nays have been 
ordered. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, the House bill on this 
subject is likely to pass some time this evening, and the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee will meet Monday morning, and be ready 
to report out the House bill as soon as the Senate convenes on 
Monday. In view of the fact that to pass this bill now in any 
shape and send it over to the House with the House bill on its 
way over here would create an unfortunate legislative condi- 
tion, I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of 
executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened. 


RECESS. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I move that the Senate take a recess 
until-Monday at 12 o'clock, 
The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o’clock and 45 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until Monday, August 26, 1918, 
at 12 o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS. 


Executive nominations received by the Senate August 24 (legis- 
lative day of August 22), 1918. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 


COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. 
To be first lieutenant with rank from July 25, 1918. 

Second Lieut. Henry M. Atkinson, jr. 

FIELD ARTILLERY. 
To be first lieutenants with rank from July 22, 1918. 

Second Lieut. Robert E. Crotty. 

Second Lieut. Wilton Lloyd-Smith. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 

Brig. Gen. John A. Lejeune to be a major general in the 
Marine Corps, from the 1st day of July, 1918. 

Brig. Gen. Littleton W. T. Waller to be a major general in 
the Marine Corps, for temporary service, from the ist day of 
July, 1918. 

The following-named colonels to be brigadier generals in the 
Marine Corps, for temporary service, from the Ist day of July, 
1918: 

James E. Mchoney, 
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Charles G. Loug, 

Ben H. fuller, 

Wendell C. Neville, 

John T. Myers, and 

Albertus W. Catlin. 

Col. Cyrus S. Radford, assistant quartermaster, to be an 
assistant quartermaster in the Marine Corps, with the rank of 
brigadier general, for temporary service, from the ist day of 
July, 1918, = 

The following-named lieutenant colonels to be colonels in the 
Marine Corps, for temporary service, from the ist day of July, 
1918: 


Newt H. Hall, 

Smedley D. Butler, 

yeorge C. Thorpe, 

Charles S. Hill, 

George C. Reid, 

Robert H. Dunlap, 

Randolph C. Berkeley, 

Carl Gamborg-Andresen, 

Harry Lee, 

John F. MeGiul, 

Louis M. Gulick, 

Hiram I. Bearss, 

Frederic L. Bradman, 

James C. Breckinridge, 

Arthur T. Marix, 

George Van Orden. 

James T. Bootes, 

Logan Feland, 

William Hopkins, 

Dickinson P. Hall, 

Charles H. Lyman, 

Charles C. Carpenter, 

Louis McC. Little, 

Frederic M. Wise, 

tichard M. Cutts, and 

Henry O. Davis. 

Lieut. Col. William B. Lemly, assistant quartermaster, to be 
an assistant quartermaster in the Marine Corps, with the rank 
of colonel, for temporary service, from the 1st day of July, 
1918. 

Lieut. Col. David D. Porter, assistant adjutant and inspector, 
to be an assistant adjutant and inspector in the Marine Corps, 
with the rank of colonel, for temporary service, from the ist 
day of July, 1918. 

Lieut. Col. William G. Powell, assistant paymaster, to be 
an assistant paymaster in the Marine Corps, with the rank of 
colonel, for temporary service, from the 1st day of July, 1918. 

The following-named majors to be lieutenant colonels in the 
Marine Corps, for temporary service, from the ist day f July, 
1918: 

Harold C. Snyder, 

Alexander S. Williams, 

Julius S. Turrill. 

James Me. Huey, 

Jay M. Salladay, 

Macker Babb, 

Frank D. Evans, 

Harry R. Lax. 

Oharles B. Taylor, 

Rush R. Wallace, 

John W. Wadleigh, 

William C. Harllee, 

Richard S. Hooker, 

Richard P. Williams, 

John ©. Beaumont, 

Paul E. Chamberlin, 

Lee B. Purcell, 

Douglas C. McDougal, 

Presley M. Rixey, jr., 

Theodore E. Backstrom, 

William H. Pritchett, 

Thomas H. Brown, 

William G. Fay, 

Robert Y. Rhea, 

Eli T. Fryer, 

Thomas Holcomb, 

Edward A. Greene, 

Edward B. Manwaring, 

Thomas M. Clinton, 

Hamilton D. South, 

James T. Buttrick, 

Giles Bishop, jrs 

Frank Halford. 


James K. Tracy, 

Berton W. Sibley, 

William Brackett, 

Chandler Campbell, 

Arthur J. O'Leary, 

William L. Redles, 

Charles T. Westcott, 

Frederick A. Ramsey, 

Earl H. Ellis, 

John A. Hughes, 

Thomas C. Turner, and 

Raymond B. Sullivan. = 

The following-named assistant quartermasters with the rank 
of major, to be assistant quartermaster: it the Marine Corps, 
with the rank of lieutenant colonel, for temporary service, from 
the 1st day of July, 1918: 

Henry L. Roosevelt, 

Norman G. Burton, 

Hugh Matthews, 

Frank J. Schwable, 

Rupert C. Dewey, and 

Walter E. Noa. 

Maj. Harold C. Reisinger, assistant paymaster, to be an assist- 
ant paymaster in the Marine Corps with the rank of lieutenant 
colonel, for temporary service, from the 1st day of July, 1918. 

Maj. Elias R. Beadle to be a major in the Marine Corps from 
the 29th day of August, 1916. (To correct date of present rank.) 

Maj. Arthur B. Owens to be a major in the Marine Corps from 
the 18th day of October, 1916. (To correct date of present rank.) 

The following-named temporary major to be a major in the 
Marine Corps from the 16th day of October, 1917: 

Alexander M. Watson. 

Capt. Wilbur Thing to be a major in the Marine Corps, for 
temporary service, from the 22d day of May, 1917. 

Capt. Edwin H. Brainard to be a major in the Marine Corps, 
for temporary service, from the 16th day of October, 1917. 

Capt. Alfred A. Cunningham to be a major in the Marine 
Corps, for temporary service, from the 19th day of June, 1918. 

The following-named captains to be majors in the Marine 
Corps, for temporary service, from the 1st day of July, 1918: 

Alley D. Rorex, 

Samuel M. Harrington, 

Harold L. Parsons, 

Chester L. Gawne, 

Dwight F. Smith, 

Thomas E. Thrasher, jr., 

Ernest A. Perkins, 

Nedom A. Eastman, 

Randolph T. Zane, 

Clarence C. Riner, 

Leon W. Hoyt, 

Julian C. Smith, 

Charles J. Miller, 

Otto Becker, jr., 

Leander A. Clapp, 

William S. Harrison, 

Robert W. Voeth, 

Thomas S. Clarke, 

Clarence E. Nutting, 

Bernard L. Smith, 

Edward M. Reno, 

Joseph O. Fegan, \ 

Joseph D. Murray, 

Woolman G. Emory, 

George H. Osterhout, jr., 

John Q. Adams, 

Francis T. Evans, 

Charles G. Sinclair, 

Adolph B. Miller, 

Allen E. Simon, 

Ralph E. Davis, 

Harry W. Weitzel, 

Sidney N. Raynor, 

Frederick R. Hoyt, 

Alexander A. Vaudegrift, 

Fred S. N. Erskine, 

Roy S. Geiger, 

Ernest C. Williams, 

Richard H. Tebbs, jr., 

Robert E. Messersmith, 

George W. Van Hoose, 

Arthur J. White, 

Samuel P. Budd, 

Charles D. Barrett, 

Emond H. Morse, 
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James T. Reid, 

Robert P. Peirce, 

Oliver Floyd, and 

Gerald A. Johnson. 

First Lieut. Arthur B. Jacques to be a captain in the Marine 
Corps, for temporary service, from the 23d day of May, 1917. 

First Lieut. William Merrill to be a captain in the Marine 
Corps, for temporary service, from the ist day of June, 1918. 

First Lieut. Joseph Jackson to be a captain in the Marine 
Corps, for temporary service, from the 5th day of June, 1918. 

First Lieut. Clate C. Snyder to be a captain in the Marine 
Corps, for temporary service, from the Tth day of June, 1918. 

First Lieut. Thomas B. Wood to be a captain in the Marine 
Corps, for temporary seryice, from the Sth day of June, 1918. 

First Lieut. William J, Borden to be a captain in the Marine 
Corps, for temporary service, from the 12th day of June, 1918. 

The following-named first lieutenants to be captains in the 
ee Corps, for temporary service, from the ist day of July, 
1918: 

Joseph M. Swinnerton, 

Leslie G. Wayt, 

Charles A, Smith, 

Archie Farquharson, 

Robert W. Winter, 

Edward P. Oliver, 

Sidney O. Thompson, 


William H. Haggerty, 

Walter J. White, 

Edgar S. Tuttle, 

Thomas L. Edwards, 

Charles McL. Lott, 

Joseph Reardon, 

David T. Jackson, 

Russell A. Presley, 

William L. Erdman, 

John H. Nichols, 

Ernest L. Russell, 

Frank N. Gilmore, 

William J. Flanagan, 

James F. Robertson, 

George L. Littlefield, 

William F. Becker, 

Charles H. Martin, 

Rolin A. York, 

Charles F. Kienast, 

Harvey B. Mims, 

Parl B. Hammond, 

Charles G. Haas, 

Charles E. Rice, 

Mark A. Smith, 

Timothy J. Holland, 

Vincent E. Healy, 

Daniel J. Readey, 

Charles D. Sniffin, | 

Walter A. Powers, 

William H. Abrams, 

Edmund G. Chamberlain, 

Clarence E. Nelson, 

George H. Martin, jr., 

Benjamin DeW. Knapp, 

Robert J. Archibald, 

Gilder D. Jackson, jr., 

Franklin T. Steele, and 

Percy D. Cornell. 

Second Lieut. Arthur B. Jacques to be a first lieutenant in 
the Marine Corps, for temporary service, from the 22d of May, 
1917. 

Second Lieut. Roswell G. Ham to be a first lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps, for temporary service, from the Ist day of June, 
1918. 

Second Liceut. Antonio Moschella to be a first lientenant in 
the Marine Corps, for temporary service, from the 5th day of 
June, 1918. 

Second Lieut. Earle F. Swett to be a first lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps, for temporary service, from the 7th day of June, 
1918. r 

The following-named second lieutenants to be first lieutenants 
in the Marine Corps, for temporary service, from the Sth day 
of June, 1918: 

George L. Cherry, 

Wulter S. Poague, and 

Paul S. Hauway. _ 


Second Lieut. William W. Nottingham to be a first lieutenant 
in the Marine Corps, for temporary service, from the 12th day 
of June, 1918. 

Second Lieut. Charles J. Churchman to be a first lieutenant 
in the Marine Corps, for temporary service, from the 13th day 
of June, 1918. 

Second Lieut. Allan C. Perkinson to be a first lieutenant in 
the Marine Corps, for temporary service, from the 14th duy of 
June, 1918. : 

The following-named second lieutenants to be first lieutenants 
in the Marine Corps, for temporary service, from the 15th day 
of June, 1918: 

Everett R. Brewer and 

Blythe G. Jones. 

Second Lieut. Robert D. Evans to be a first lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps, for temporary service, from the 16th day of 
June, 1918. 

Second Lieut. Melyin H. Hass to be a first lieutenant in the 
marne Corps, for temporary service, from the 19th day of June, 

Second Lieut. Henry Gund, jr., to be a first lieutenant in 
the Marine Corps, for temporary service, from the 28th day of 
June, 1918. 

The following-named second lieutenants to be first lieutenants 
in the Marine Corps, for temporary service, from the Ist day of 
July, 1918: 

Philander B. Briscoe, 

Herman R. Anderson, 

Clarence M. Ruffner, 

Philip B. Blake, 

Albert C. Simonds, 

Horace L. Hirschler, 

Kenneth K. Boynton, 

Frederick L. Kolb, 

George R. Coxe, 

Paul E. Cheney, 

Samuel J. Melick, 

Darrell J. Bogardus, 

Walter M. Brewer, 

Garrison P. Anthes, 

Chester L. Fordney, 

William J. J. Elger, 

King H. Young, 

Hu H. Phipps, 

Harold P. Nachtrieb, 

Roy E. Bledsoe, 

Thomas A. Langford, 

Lucius Q. C. L. Lyle, 

Alexander P. Brown, 

Walter E. Lawson, 

Neil F. Dougherty, 

Evans Spalding, 

Carman B. Smith, 

Donald U. Bathrick, 

Norman E. Burbidge, 

Leland I. Tolman, 

Ulva L. Ettinger, 

Gerald J. Pyle, 

Frederick C. Lusk, 

Matson C. Terry, 

Willis F. Ostrander, 

Frank J. Haight, \ 

Roy A. Stoner, 

Thomas G. MacCarthy, 

James H. Williamson, 

David A. Redford, 

George G. Munce, 

Carroll F. Byrd, 

Frederick S. Manter, 

Ralph W. Marshall, 

Samuel F. Hollins, and 

Raymond J. Kirwan. — A 

The following-named officers of the Marine Corps Reserve to 
be second lieutenants in the Marine Corps, for temporary serv- 
ice, from the 17th day of July, 1918: 

Second Lieut. Henry D. F. Long, 

First Lieut, James Diskin, 

First Lieut. Ross L. Iams, 

Second Lieut. Lee Carter, 

First Lieut. George Nielsen, 

First Lieut. Wyle J. Moore, 

First Lieut. Charles D. Baylis, 

Second Lieut. Richard B. Dwyer, 

Second Lieut. William G. Kilgore, 
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First Lieut. Harry E. Leland, 

Second Lieut. John F. Leslie, 

Second Lieut. David R. Nimmer, 

First Lieut. William J. Platten, 

Second Lieut. Allen G. Williams, 

First Lieut. Georges F. Kremm, 

First Lieut. Jesse F. Dunlap, 

First Lieut. Melchoir B. Trelfall, 

First Lieut. Walter E. Batts, and 

First Lieu“ Trevor G. Williams. 

Marine Gunner Winfield S. Cranmer to be a second lieutenant 
in the Marine Corps, for temporary service, from the 17th day of 
July, 1918. 

The following-named officers of the Marine Corps Reserve to 
be second lieutenants in the Marine Corps, for temporary serv- 
ice, from the 15th day of August, 1918; 

James Mel. Adam, 

Corlies Adams, 

Herbert F. Adey, 

Harvey B.- Alban, 

Norman T. Alexander, 

Raymond D. Andrews, 

Ray M. Angell, 

Theodore F. Appleby, 

Anthony G. Armstrong, 

George S. Atkinson, 

John Ayrault, jr., 

Harry W. Bacon, 

David Ball, 

George L. Ball, 

Robert L. Bard, 

William D. Bassett, 

Arthur J. Bancroft, 

_ John W. Beckett, 

Robert S. Benepe, 

Byron M. Bickford, 

Paul E. Bierly, 

Ivan E. Bigler, 

Frank X. Bleicher, 

Arthur O. Bodine, 

John J. Bogardus, 

Edwin M. Borgen, 

William E. Bowe, 

Sherman H. Bowles, 

Richard Boydston, 

Eugene D. Bradbury, 

Alfred H. Branham, 

Frank B. Bready, jr., 

Charles N. Briggs, 

Clarence E. Briggs, 

Leslie Brown, 

Irwin T. Brown, 

Oliver D. Brown, 

William F. Brown, 

Joseph F. Burke, 

Leonard S. Burns, 

Richard L. Byrd, 

Laurence D. Berlin, 

Charles C. Cameron, 

Henry A. Carr, 

Robert T. Carrithers, 

Theodore H. Cartwright; 

Arthur D. Challacombe, 

Arthur F. Chmelik, 

Solon B. Clark, 

Bernard W. Coldewey, 

Charles F. Conahan, 

John F. Connaughton, 

Stewart P. Corning, 

William S. Cowles, jr., 

Alfred C. Cottrell, 

David S. Craig, 

Gerald A. Craig, 

Charles W. Creaser, 

John W. Cunningham, 

James B. Darby, 

Hubert J. Davis, 

Louis J. Davis, 

Edward Earle, 

Nathaniel W. Emery, 

Fred N. Estopinal, 

Phillips Eastman, 

Charles W. Ebnother, 

Carlton E. Edwards, 

John F. Ellis, 


John J. Emmons, 
John F. Eskay, 
William W. Eustis, 
James C. Faw, 
Francis I. Fenton, 
Guy L. Ferguson, 
Michael J. Finn, 
Carlton A. Fisher, 
George C. Flanders, 
James W. Flett, 
Charles P. Flood, 
Harry G. Fortune, 
James Gandee, 
Frank B. Geottge, 
Frank D. Gibson, 
Wallace G. Gibson, 
Frank S. Gilman, 
Newell S. Gordy, 
Moses J. Gould, 
Frank P. Graham, 
Homer J. Gravelle, 
Edwin U. Hakala, 


Charles H. Hassenmiller, 


August L. Huhn, jr., 
George M. Hunter, 
Robert E. Hutchinson, 
Henry N. Hale, 
Elmor E. Hall, 
William C. Hall, 
John Halla, 

Charles F. Hansel, 
Eugene B. Hanson, 
Page V. Hart, 
Clarence H. Hartley, 
Leo Healey, 

Frank W. Heinrichs, 
Gerald K. Hemsing, 
Frank W. Hemsoth, 
Eugene G. Henry, 
Russell A. Hicks, 
Grant L. Hill, 
Ogbourne A. Hill, 
Sidney Hodges, 

Leo W. Horejs, 
George W. Houghton, 
Morton B. Houston, 
Ross M. Hutchinson, 
Carles E. Huntting, 
Kenneth A. Inman, 
Elijah H. Ikard, 
Orrel A. Inman, 
Charles V. Iredell, 
Edward B. Irving, 
William S. Ive, 
John R. Jacob, 

Paul Jahn, 

Robert L. Jarnagin, 
Robert B. Jeffrey, 
Irving A. Jennings, 
Barton I. Jenson, 
Harold S. Jones, 
William J. Jones, 
Elmer W. Johnson, 
Byron F. Johnson, 
Earl F. Johnson, 
James B. Johnson, 
Nathaniel B. Johnson, 
Oscar B. Kaufman, 
Loren P. Kesler, 
James J. Keating, 
Oscar D. Keown, 
Frank M. Keller, 
Oscar E. Kelly, 
William S. Kelley, jr., 
Harold E. Kellogg, 
Harold E. Kelsey, 
Arthur F. Lamey, 
Irving H. Lambert, 


Fletcher H. Lansing, 


Arnold C. Larsen, 
Aubrey O. Loughmiller, 
Ralph K. Lawson, 

Paul A. Lesser, 

George R. Lewis, 
Charles E. Lighter, 
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Jack B. Loraine, 
Kessler B. Low, 
Orlando A. MacKinnon, 
Paul F. Moran, 

Grover C. Moore, 
Joseph E. Magnus, 
Edward W. Mahan, 
Edward E. Mann, 
Cyril W. Martyr, i 
Lester N. Medaris, 


Frank A. Messmer, jr., ' 


Sidney M. Michael, 
Wells W. Miller, 
George E. Monson, 
Edward B. Moore, 
Robert B. Moore, 
Roy S. Moore, \ 
Gomer W. Morgan, 
Charles F. Morrison, 
Melville L. Moore, i 
Merwin C. Morrison, } 
Richard F. Mott, 
Robert P. Moyer, 
Sydney M. Moore, 
Chauncey L. Mullen, 
William W. Multer, \ 
Raymond F. Murphy, 
Maxwell F. Musser, 
Frank C. Myers, 

Gail D. McDowell, . 
Oscar D. McDaniel, \ 
Homer H. Melutyre, 
William R. McKee, \ 
James P. J. McKevitt, 
John C. McLean, 
Clinton W. McLeod, 
Martin L. McManus, 
John W. McNamara, 
Hubert B. McPeak, 
Wendell S. McRae, | 
John A. McShane, | 
Edmund D. Nelson, 
Edmund C. Norton, 
Nathan S. Noble, 
Joseph L. Nolan, 
Emil M. Northenscold, 
James C. Norton, 
Donald G. Oglesby, 
William. G. Olive, 
Ruel G. O'Neal, 
Edward B. Orr, 
Ralf C. Paddock, 
Jackson C. Palmer, 
William C. Parker, 
Bradford A. Parrish, 
Farold K. Patchen, 
Gerald R. Patten, 
Albert W. Paul. 
Donald E. Paul, 
Louis F. Peifer, - \ 
Louis A. Perraud, | 
Lynn E. Perry, ' 
Charles P. Phelps, 
Claude A. Phillips, 
Basil H. Pollitt, 


Leigh A. Poole, 


Lester E. Power, 
William B. Pressey, 
Clifford Prichard, 
Lindley H. Pryor, 
Irving B. Purdy, 
Alfred Putnam, 
Harry S. Radcliffe, 
Joseph W. Rafter, 
Charles J. Reilly, 
Eldred I. Rawles, 
Charles E. Richardson, 
Howard A. Rogers, 
Howard E. Rothrock, 
Frank W. Rugg, 
Earl L. Ryan, 

John F. Ryan, 
Samuel B. Ryan, 
Robert K. Ryland, 
George C. Schleeter, 
Harry N. Salet, 
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Joseph F. Simmons, 
Leslie R. Smith, 

Paul R. Schoenlaub, 
Carey J. Scott, 

Jesse C. Scroggins, 
Edward Selby, 

John T. Selden, 
Arthur F. Sennholtz, 
Allen R. Sherman, 
Henry D. Shields, 
Edward P. Simmonds, 
Frank P. Simons, 
Earl K. Smith, 
Francis M. Smith, 
James E. Smith, 

Dale R. South, 

Fred R. Sparger, 
Frederick L. Spear, 
Harry P. Strong, 
Edward W. Staunton, 
Kenneth M. Stead, 
Melvin J. Stinchfield, jr., 
Uley O. Stokes, 

Ray Sunderland, 
Harry R. Swanson, 
Joseph F. Szeszyckl, 
George Tholin, 

Bruce E. Tow, 
Robert E. Towey, 
John A. Tracey, ; 
Charles L. Turner, 
Plerson M. Tuttle, 
Frank D. Upchurch, 
Ross G. Van Gundy, 
Alfred J. Wainman, 
John D. Wagstaff, 
Arthur L. Whiteside, 


Alphonse H. Wambsgans; 


William J. Wallace, 
James D. Waller, 
Byron J. Walters, 
Joseph E. Watson, 
Harvey D. Weaver, 
Hilliard C. Wellborn, 
James G. White, 
Maurice B. Wiedemer, 
Hansel D. Wilson, 
Hobert A. Wilson, 
Norman H. Wilson, 
Stanley E. Wilson, 
Kenneth A. Williams, 
Harold P. Williamson, 
Carl D. Wingstrand, 
Earl J. Witt, 

Clinton H. Wooten, 
William D. Wray, 
Ernest L. Wright, 
Joseph A. Yeager, | 
Sherman L. Zea, 
Chester A. Zeller, 
John H. Andrews, 
Edward C. Apperson, 
Clay R. Apple, 
Michael J. Barry, 
Merton J. Batchelder, 
Olin L. Beall, 
Kenneth R. Berkey, 
Thomas E. Boliver, 
Josiah B. Bristol, 
Marshall Y. Chapman, 
Daniel L. Clifford, 
Alan M. Cohen, 
Harry P. Crouch, 
Charles A. Craig, 
George W. R. Davidson, 
Joseph De Paiva, 
James D. Desmond. 
Joseph L. Doll, 

James H. Eason, 

Earle S. Eastham, 
Walter S. Farley. 
Kenneth S. Ferguson, 
John McP. Gault, 
George M. Goodman, 
James B. Gracy, 

Miner P. Gross, 


\ 
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Tom II. Hayden, 

Lyle Harper, 

John W. Housewright, 
William T. Howze, 
George S. Huggard, 
Joseph A. Jensen, 
Aubrey L. Johnson, 
Michael J. Kelley, 
Sherman B. Kramer, 
Clinton S. King, 
Leonard Kinsell, 
Charles T. Langan, 
William R. Langford, jr., 
Phillips T. Lehmer, 
Harry B. Liversedge, 
Guy Lewis, 

Frank C. Logue, 
Ralph W. Luce, 
William G. Lodwick, 
Nathan D. McClure, 
Dan McFarland, 
Hugh A. MeGann, 
John M. McGregor, 
Clifton G. MeMeen, 
Colin J. Macdonald, 
Maurice F. Mackey, 
Jo G. Martin, 
William F. May, 
Howard Mayes, 
Norman McA. Moss, 
Don D. Newton, 
Bertram S. Nickerson, 
Vincent M. O'Donnell, 
James W. O'Neil, 
Nobert C. Patchell, 
Lawrence R. Patterson, 
Otey H. Pettigrew, 
Francis A. Porter, 
Arthur C. Prine, 
William B. Prior, 
Stewart W. Purdy, 
Laurens H. Reyburn, 
Herbert B. Renninger, 
Harvey J. Rice, 
Richard V. H. Ridgely, 
Ralph R. Rieker, 
Walter Roll, 

John A. Scanlon, 
Barney M. Shively, 
Rees Skinner, 
Francis McF. Snider, 
Kenneth B. Stiles, 
Alvan E. Stoddard, 
Donald G. Stookey, 
Harry C. Swanstrom, 
William M. Thomas, 
Samuel F. Vance, 
Joseph F. Verhelle, 
Robert L. Waddell, 
George M. Wolcott, 
Ray F. Wetter. 
James F. Wilmeth, 
Hubert C. White, 
Charles F. Worthen, 
John A. Zimmerman, 
Horace Talbot, 

David Kipness, 

Earl W. Garvin, 
Harold W. Whitney, 
Fred Thomas, : 
Victor F. Bleasdale, 
Harold F. Swindler, 
Harold T. Palmer, 
Merwin H. Silverthorn, 
Aaron J. Ferch, 
Russell C. Bayne, 
Jacob H. Heckman, 
Kyle C. Hash, 

Arthur J. Pelander, 
Tolbert W. Wagoner, 
Herbert G. Joerger, 
Claggett Wilson, 
Charles R. Francis, 
Oscar A. Swan, 
Joseph C. Grayson, 
Walter S. Gasper, 


Henry McClintock, 
John H. Parker, 
Nicholas E. Clauson, 
Carl P. Hedberg, 
Roger B. Kirkbride, 
Sydney Thayer, jr., 
Arnold D. Godbey, 
Herman L. McLeod, 
Joseph D. Broderick, 
Carl R. Dietrich, 
George Ehrhart, jr., 
Donald S. Gordon, 
William T. Hutchinson, 
Harold Powell, 
Albyn A. Wilcox, 
Donovan Wilmot, 
Alfred. Wilkinson, 
Joseph H. Mueller, jr., 
Jacob Lienhard, 
Patrick J. Grealy, 
James G. Brennan, 
Robert E. Conner, 
James P. Schwerin, 
Bernard L. Fritz, 
William J. Mosher, 
Vernon Bourdette, 
Robert I. Avery, 
Samuel T. Jackson, 
Guy L. Pyle, 

Marvin 


Scott. 
William P. Henchel, 
Irving F. Bigelow, 
John L. Hunt, 

Delos D. McKenzie, 
Charles A. Ingram, 
Edward T. Bayman, 
John T. Thornton, 
Fitzhugh L. Buchanan, 
Joseph N. Shaw, 
Raiph C. Judd, 
Chauncey H. Applegate, 
Edward F. O'Day, 
James McClelland, 
Tom E. Wicks, 

John A. Gustafson, 
David P. Colvin, 
Jacob J. Kesel, 
James Carbary, 
Murl Corbett, 
Wiliam H. Schmidt, jr., 
Ray Rindfleisch, 
William P. Grow, 
Eugene West, 

Amor L. Sims, 
Robert C. Pitts, 
Joseph B. Carhart, 
George L. Brown, 
Howard L. Vose, 
Emmet Trainor, 

Earl T. Martineau, 
Kenneth W. Harding, 
Joseph F. Maher, 
Peter Morgan, 

Henry L. Nabbefeld, 
Hugh P. Kidder, 
William A. Zook, 
George Bower, 
Charles W. Brooks, 
Ben L. Taylor, 
William F, Drummer, 
Lloyd E. Battles, 

Jay Van Housen, 
Palmer Ketner, jr., 
Henry P. Cottingham, 
Arthur C. Cooper, 
Charles H. Ray, 

John Groff, 

Henry P. Glendinning, 
Willis H. Prather, 
Prentice S. Geer, 
Irving G. Beckwith, 
William R. Bockus, 
George W. Walker, 
Richard R. Day, 
Marshall E. Simmons, 
George Draine, 


William A. Bradley, 

George R. Rowan, 

Leonard E. Rea, ł 

Harry G. Lane, 

James E. Stanners, 

Clell G. Johnson, 

Lucas I. Bruns, 

Richard H. Schubert, 

Herbert V. Hansen, 

Egbert J. Wood, t 

Melvin E. Fuller, 

George E. Gardner, 

Holton X. Ditto, \ 

Claude B. Taugher, 

William B. Kinkead, / 

Bruce C. Lubers, 

Thomas R. Wert, Í 

Charles F. Dalton, 

Samuel K. Eaves, | 

Charles M. Adams, 

Earl F. Lucas, Í 

Axel G. Johnson, \ 

Bert O. Herreid, 

William K. MacNulty, 

Edwin J. Davenport, 

Hamlet C. Sharp, 

Edward C. Fowler, and 

Richard Cornelius. ; . 

First Lieut. Earl C. Nicholas to be a captain in the Marine 
Corps, for temporary service, from th: 13th day of June, 1918. 

First Lieut. Frank F. Zissa to be a captain in the Marine 
Corps, for temporary service, from the 15th day of June, 1918. 

First Lieut. Martin J. Kelleher to be a captain in the Marine 
Corps, for temporary service, from the 16th day of June, 1918. 

First Lieut, Martin Canavan to be a captain in the Marine 
Corps, for temporary service, from the 19th day of June, 1918. 

Quartermaster Clerk David L. Ford to be a second lieutenant 
in the Marine Corps, for temporary service, from the 16th day 
of August, 1918. 

Second Lieut. Josephus Daniels, jr., Marine Corps Reserve, 
to be a second lieutenant in the Marine Corps, for temporary 
service, from the 16th day of August, 1918. 

The following-named first lieutenants to be captains in the 
1 Corps, for temporary service, from the ist day of July, 
1918: 

Newton Best and 

Angus A. Acree. 

The following-named second lieutenants to be first lieutenants 
in the Marine Corps, for temporary service, from the Ist day of 
July, 1918: 

Clifton B. Cates and 

George T. Hall. i 

The following-named officers of the Marine Corps Reserve to 
be second lieutenants in the Marine Corps, for temporary serv- 
ice, from the 15th day of August, 19182 

William English, : 

George W. Hopke, 

Frederick Israel. 

Carl J. Norstrand, 

Cecil J. Widdifield, 

Robert C. Babcock,” 

Dave W. McClain, 

Frank Neider, 

Morris C. Richardson, 

George Belmont, 

George B. Batten, 

John T. Foster, 

William Zoltowski, 

Russell M. Frederick, 

Edward E. Lindgren, 

Bayard Vasey, 

Jesse L. Crandall, - 

Vincent A. Brady. 

Edward F. Dunk, 

Harry L. Smith, 

Robert L. Young, 

Charles S. Thompson, 

Terrence J. Callan, 

Paul J. Ogden, 

Maurice E. Barnett, jr., 

William W. Rogers, 

George F. Stockes, 

William J. Whaling, and 

Curtis T. Beecher, 
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CONFIRMATIONS. 


Ezccutive nominations confirmed by the Senate August 24 (leg- 
islative day of August 22), 1918. 


COLLECTOR or INTERNAL REVENUE. 
James §._Persinger to be collector of internal revenue at 
Salem, Va. ? 
PROMOTIONS IN Coast GUARD. 


Third Lieut. Fletcher Webster Brown to be second lieutenant. 
Third Lieut. Robert Donohue to be second lieutenant. 
3 arte Lieut. James Alexander Frost, jr., to be second lieu- 
enan 
Third Lieut. Loyd Vineyard Kielhorn to be second lieutenant. 
sue Lieut. Gordon Whiting MacLane to be second lieuten- 
ant. 
Third Lieut. Elmer Fowler Stone to be second lieutenant. 
8 5 Lieut. Carl Christian von Paulsen to be second lieuten- 
ant. 
Third Lieut. John Elliot Whitbeck to be second lieutenant. 
F et Lieut. Charles W. Cairnes to be captain on the retired 
S 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


SATURDAY, August 24, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

O Lord, our God and our Father, who holdest in the hollow 
of Thy hand the destiny of men and of nations, so move upon 
their hearts and assert Thy wisdom, power, and goodness that 
they may bring order out of chaos, truth out of error, love out 
of hate, peace out of war, righteousness out of sin, joy out of 
sorrow; that Thy kingdom may come and Thy will be done in 
earth as in heaven, through Him who taught us the way and 
the truth and the life. Amen. 

3 Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

CHANGES IN THE DRAFT LAW. 


Mr. DENT, Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of House bill 12731. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama moves that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further consideration of the, 
bill amending the draft law. 

Mr. LUNN. Mr. Speaker, while that is pending I ask unani- 
mous consent to insert in the Recorp a letter from The Adjutant 
General regarding the ages at which men can enlist under the 
law. Yesterday the question was raised, and the statement was 
made that men of 16 or 17 could be enlisted. I stated the con- 
trary, and I would like to insert this letter in the RECORD, 

Mr. LANGLEY. Let the letter be read, Mr. Speaker. We 
would like to hear it. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, the proper place for that is in 
the consideration of the bill in Committee of the Whole. I do 
not think we ought to do it in this way. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman objects. The question is 
on the motion to go into Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. Those in favor say “aye "—— 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, on that I make the point of 
order that there is no quorum present, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAF- 
Forn] makes the point of order that there is no quorum present. 
Evidently there is not. The Doorkeeper will lock the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arms will notify absentees, and the Clerk will cail 
the roll. The question is on going into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 337, not vot- 
ing 93, as follows: 


YEAS—337. 
Alexander Beakes Brumbaugh Carter, Mass. 
Imon N Buchanan Cary 
Anderson Beshlin Burnett á Chandler, N Y. 
Anthony Black Burroughs Chandler, Ohio 
Ashbrook Blackmon Byrns, Tenn. Chureh 
Austin Bland, Ind. Caldwell Clark, Fla. 
yres Bland, Va. Campbell, Kans, Clark, Pa. 
Bacharach Blanton Campbeli, Pa. Classon 
er Bowers 2 1 ypool 
ankhead ran n eary 
B Brodbeck Carlin Coady 


So the motion of Mr. DENT was agreed to. 


The following pairs were announced: 
For the session: 
Mr. STEELE with Mr. Butter. 
Until further notice: 
Mr. Henstey with Mr. Mupp. 

Mr, ‘fatsotr with Mr. BROWNING. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama with Mr. PETERS. 
Mr. Staypen with Mr. MCKINLEY. 

Mr. Jacoway with Mr. LAGUARDIA. 


Mr. ASWELL with Mr. SAnprers of New York, 
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Couer, = gordon 1 sy ag Mr. Nicworts of South Carolina with Mr. BRITTEN, 
onnally, Lex. ou Mr. BARKLEY with Mr. Sanpers of Indiana. 
C + Ohi Graham, III. McFadden Shallenberger i 
Cooper V. Va. Gray, N. J McKenzie Sherwood Mr. Boon with Miss RANKIN. 
Costello Green, Iowa McKeo Shou Mr. Mays with Mr. Coorer of Wisconsin. 
fox eee e Mich Se : Mr. Liytuicum with Mr. COPLEY. 
Crisp. jrege. 5 McLemore ` Sisson Mr. Keatine with Mr. Browne. 
Carrie, Mich. grient Mages 1 Mr. Byrnes of South Carolina = Mr. NELSON, 
rry, Cat un : Mr. Sanvers of Louisiana with Mr. CRAMTON. 
f Smith, Mich. 
Dale’ A ¥ Hamill Mansfield Smith, C $. Mr. Canpter of Mississippi with Mr. MONDELL. 
Dallinger Hamilton, Mich. Mapes Smith, T. Mr. Howard with Mr. DILLON. 
2 . . Mr. Caraway with Mr. MCCORMICK. 
Decker Tard sence Stafford Mr. Harrison of Mississippi with Mr. DRUKKER. 
Dempsey Harrison, Va. Merritt Steagall Mr. Carew with Mr. LUNDEEN. 
Denison Haskell Miller, Minn. Stedman Mr. FLYNN with Mr. FREAR 
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sense of mankind, certainly of the membership of the House, not 
to interfere with the orderly discharge of the many responsible 
duties of the executive departments of the Government. I think 
we ought not to adopt any amendment calculated to interfere 
with the discharge of. their important duties. 

If it is the intention of those in favor of this amendment to do 
more than that, or if the amendment without that intention will 
do more than that, then I submit to you that it is positively harm- 
ful. It seems to me entirely unnecessary that we should write 
into the law an amendment with this particular phraseology. If 
it is desired to express the congressional intent that men who are 
in the executive departments shall not be relieved from military 
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duty unless their services are indispensable to the proper dis- 
charge of the work of that bureau, then let us say that in so 
many words. That might have some moral effect in the opera- 
tion of the administration of the law. 

I am willing to admit, I am even willing to affirm with em- 
phasis, that in my humble opinion there are many employed in 
the Government departments here in Washington to-day that 
are not indispensable to the proper discharge of the functions 
of the various bureaus. I will go further, if you please. I be- 
lieve one of the causes of inefficiency, or perhaps I had better say 
lack of maximum efficiency, in the several bureaus to-day is 
the surfeit and surplus of employees. I have said before, and 
I now repeat, that in one bureau of this Government in Wash- 
ington, the name of which I forbear to mention, there are more 
employees than there are in the entire military establishment of 
Great Britain, 

They are standing in the way of each other, and they are, by 
their numbers, impeding the proper discharge of the duties of 
that particular department. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. But we do not correct that by 
this amendment. It may be that we should affirmatively say 
that we should write in the law that no head of a department 
should ask for the exemption of an employee therein unless the 
services of that employee are absolutely indispensable to the 
proper discharge of the work of such bureau. If so, let us write 
it in that language, but this does not do that. I yield to the 
gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. LANGLEY. My information is that a good many em- 
ployees who have been exempted upon the ground that they are 
indispensable to the work of the departments are people who 
have been in the service only two or three months. Does the 
gentleman know anything about that? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I do not; but I can readily un- 
derstand how this privilege can be abused, and I also can 
readily understand, how a man with technical knowledge and 
experience may have been brought here but recently, who is of 
draft age, whose technical knowledge and experience make him 
indispensable to the proper discharge of the work of the office. 
I do know that in some of the bureaus they have carefully 
combed out and recombed out all of the men they thought they 
could dispense with. They have been very sensitive about it, 
and very properly so. I submit it would be inadvisable to 
adopt this amendment in its present form. Either it makes no 
change in existing law—and I do not think it does—or it pro- 
vents technical, skilled men from being utilized in branches of 
the Government service, men who are positively Indispensable 
to the proper performance of the work of that service. It would 
be the height of folly to take from the Government service at 
this time such men as are indispensable to the efficiency of that 
service, men whose places can not be filled by others, and send 
them out into the field where their special qualifications are of 
no value. Again, I say, let judgment rule, and defeat this 
amendment. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last two words. It seems to me that it would be most 
unfortunate to adopt this amendment to this bill. I am inclined 
to think that the amendment would produce the very inequality 
which my colleague from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN] seeks to avoid. 
He stated in his remarks last evening that the purpose of this 
amendment was to put these persons in civil employment in the 
Government on an equality and on the same basis as employees 
of other institutions. Under the provisions of the bill as it 
now stands they are on the very same basis as the employees 
of other institutions. They may be exempted when in Govern- 
ment service only when their occupation or when the duties 
which they perform are necessary to the maintenance of the 
Military Establishment. That is true all over this country. 
Any man anywhere whose employment is necessary to the main- 
tenance of the Military Establishment may be exempted from 
military duty. That is just where the civil Government em- 
ployees stand, and if the gentleman’s amendment is adopted it 
produces an inequality that does not give those Government em- 
ployees, even though their duties are essential to the mainte- 
nance of the Military Establishment, the right or privilege of 
exemption. It has been stated on the floor here that some of 
the departments have exempted a great number of employees on 
account of favoritism. I do not know whether that is true or 
not. I presume my opportunity to know is just about the same 
as that of every other Member of this House, and personally I 
do not know of a single instance where a Government employee 
has been exempted on account of favoritism. Assume that that 
has been done, assume that the privilege has been abused, I 


assure you that it does not justify us in abolishing this privi- 


lege of exemption to certain Government employees. It is said 
that 2,130 men in the Agricultural Department have been ex- 
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empted. I do not know. I do know this. I know there is a 
vast number of men in the employ of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment whose work is essential, whose work is highly technical, 
whose places can not be readily filled by going out and calling 
on the labor of the country for men to take these places, and I 
submit to you that there is no department of this Government, 
the maintenance of which and the effectiveness of which is more 
essential to the maintenance of the Military Establishment of 
the Government than the Agricultural Department. 

I, for my part, shall assume that if there were 2,130 men 
exempted from military duty in that department they were 
exempted in good faith, because I believe that the heads of 
the departments are better able to judge of the necessity of the 
services of these men in the particular line in which they are 
employed than I am, and I believe that they are better ablé 
to judge than you are. I submit we ought to approach this 
kind of legislation in a somewhat different spirit from that in 
which it has been approached, not upon the theory that the 
heads of the departments are not administering the law prop- 
erly and that they are showing favoritism. I want to repeat 
that, in my opinion and my belief, their purpose and intentions 
are just the same as ours. If we should deny exemptions to 
these technically trained men in the Agricultural Department, we 
might, I fear, break down the work of that department. If 
we should take away all the professional men from the De- 
partment of Justice or from the Health Department we would 
destroy those departments. If we allowed no exemption to 
the experts in the Treasury Department we would create utter 
confusion in that department. We must allow the civil side of 
the Government to keep its experts, to keep the men whose 
service is essential, or we will render the Government ineffi- 
cient. Never was a thorough, able civil government more nec- 
essary than now. We must look to it to raise an Army and pro- 
vide for its maintenance and support. It never had a greater 
task, and we must not permit the experts in these departments 
to be taken away at this critical time. Government employees 
are liable now, and will be under this bill, to military duty the 
same as all other employees. We all know that the heads of 
departments have acted on that idea. In every department 
we see great service flags decorating the walls, showing a star 
for every man who has left for war duty. Thousands have gone 
out of civil service into the military service, and under this 
bill thousands more will go. It is only the technical men, the 
experts, the men essential to the proper maintenance of the 
Military Establishment that may be exempted under this pro- 
vision of the bill. The proposed amendment will deprive the 
Government of their services. I am willing to trust to the heads 
or departments to exercise wisdom and fairness in the adminis- 
tration of the provision. If they fail it is not our fault. It is 
our duty to make wise laws, and we can only trust to the 
executive to administer them wisely. We ean not correct the 
abuse of privileges granted in good laws by passing bad laws. 
We should vote this amendment down. 

Mr. COX rose. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I would like to get some agree- 
ment in respect to closing this debate. It seems to me that 
the matter has been sufficiently debated and that we should close 
it at the end of five minutes. I make a request that we do so. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate upon this amendment and all 
amendments thereto close at the end of five minutes. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right 
to object, I should like to have five minutes. 

Mr, REAVIS. Mr. Chairman, I should like to have five 
minutes. 

Mr. DENT. ‘Then I will modify it by making it 15 minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate upon this amendment and all 
amendments thereto close in 15 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COX. Mr, Chairman and gentlemen, I want to earnestly 
support the amendment offered by the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mappen]. If any Member of the House has taken the 
opportunity of reading the answers to the resolutions offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois made by the various heads of 
departments, I am at a loss to understand how he can oppose 
the amendment. I am not accusing the heads of departments 
as being unfair, but those reports speak for themselves. I have 
read not only the names of the men who have been exempted but 
I studied them. Tell me that a little stenographer is indis- 
pensable to the running of any of these departments? Tell me 
that a little clerk drawing a salary wf $1,200 to $1,500 a year is 
indispensable to the running of that department, yet if you will 
read the 10 or 12 reports made by the various executive depart- 
ments of this Government you will find scores of men who have 
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been exempted from military duty, and the report itself shows 
the only thing they do is to fill stenographic jobs or fill the posi- 
tion of a small clerk doing work that the wives of the soldiers who 
are now fighting in France ought to have. [Applause.] Doing 
work, gentlemen, that the disabled soldiers of this country ought 
to have. [Applause.] There are more slackers in the city of 
Washington this very moment than there are in the great city 
of New York, with ten times its population. [Applause.] You 
can scarcely get through a department down here but what you 
find men between the age of 21 and 81 filling little insignificant 
‘clerical positions. Read these reports—— 

Mr. VARE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. I have not got the time. 5 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. COX. And ex-Members of this House who have served 
here 18 or 20 years, been here long enough to know how to pull 
the ropes, find where their boys are exempt, some of them filling 
the little, insignificant position of a deputy internal revenue 
traveling agent, and yet exempt because their work is indis- 
pensable to the running of that department. The place for those 
men and the place for those clerks is squarely in the Army. As 
the gentleman from Chicago [Mr. MAppEn] said yesterday, my 
nephews are fighting on the blood-soaked battle fields of France 
this morning if they have not been killed. They are no better 
than your nephews, no better than any other man's nephew. 
They were farm boys. They unhitched their teams, left their 
harvesters, and went straight in the Army or Navy, and yet 
you are told here by certain men—Oh, I wonder if there could 
possibly be anything behind the men who are warning us here, 
whether or not they have anybody down in these departments 
who is liable to be affected if this amendment goes through. I 
just wonder if that is true. You are told this will disorganize 
the whole business. Why, you remember this spring when Mar- 
shal Haig was fighting with his back to the wall, you all remem- 
ber that famous message that Lloyd-George sent to comb the civil 
service of England, and the civil service of England was combed, 
and no doubt it was honeycombed, with a lot of infernal slackers 
like you find here in the city of Washington. From the time they 
combed the civil service in England and sent these men to the 
firing line the Germans have never made another foot of advance. 
Of all the righteous amendments offered here, it is this amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN]. 
[Applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, when this amendment of my colleague was first 
presented, naturally, like all the rest of you, most of you, no 
doubt, I was heartily in favor of it until I got to thinking about 
the possible effects of the amendment, and now I have become 
thoroughly convinced, gentlemen, that it is absolutely imprac- 
ticable and unwise and ought not to be adopted by this House. 
[Applause.] It is just as essential, gentlemen, that the ar- 
senals and the shipyards of these United States be conducted 
as it is that the Army be filled up. This amendment of the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] if enacted into law 
will have the effect of repealing, at least by implication, any 
clause of tue selective-service act by which these men who are 
now employed in the navy yards and arsenals of the United 
States are given deferred classifications. A mere inspection of 
the original selective-service act will convince you, gentlemen, 
this is true. The only provision there is in the original act I 
know of is found on page 4 of the printed act, which gives the 
President the right— g 

To exclude or discharge from said selective draft and from tbe draft 
under the second paragraph of section 1 hereof, or to draft for partial 


military service only those liable to draft as in this act provided, per- 
sons 0 ; 


sion of the mails; artificers and workmen employed in the armories, 
arsenals, and navy yards of the United States; and such other persons 
pv teach in the service of the United States as the President may 
esignate. 


Now, the Madden amendment is: 


And no person employed in any of the executive departments of the 
Government, Government establishments, boards, or commissions now 
or hereafter shall be exempt or given deferred classification by reason 
OLSA employment from military duty under the provisions of this 
act. ; 

Does not that repeal the provisions of the original selectiye- 
scrvice act giving the President the right to put these men in 
a deferred classification by special order? If it does not, I am 
in fault both in my logic and my legal reasoning. I have just 
returned from an inspection trip to a great arsenal in my 
district. I found there 700 men working at special bits of work 
in the arsenal who are given deferred classification on request 
of the commandant of that institution. 


Mr. VARE. Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I have not much time, but I yield. 

Mr. VARE. Would not this seriously interfere with the work 
of the Emergency Fleet Corporation in the building of ships? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Absolutely. 

Mr. VARE. Will it not interfere with the manufacture of 
munitions in the arsenals? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. 
gentleman: 

Mr. MADDEN. Win the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I will yield if it will not take too 
much of my time. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman makes a statement that he 
ought not to be permitted to make without interruption. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. That may be the gentleman's idea 
about it, but not mine. 

Mr. MADDEN. All manufacturing plants manufacturing am- 
munition Lave men exempted, have they not? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Well 

Mr. MADDEN. And this does not take any exemption rights 
away from any man who is working in a war plant, whether an 
arsenal or anywhere else. [Applause.] 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I say to you that this amendment, 
if it is enacted into law, will repeal the provision of the original 
act that permits these men in the arsenals. and navy yards of 
this country to be exempted by special and deferred classes. 
There are men in these arsenals to-day who are doing such 
work as boring out the castings for guns and making carriages 
for 75-millimeter guns who are doing work the nicety of which 
requires it to be within one ten-thousandth of an inch in order 
to be correct. They are men who can not be replaced in these 
institutions. In the arsenal at Rock Island there are several 
hundred men in deferred classification, and if these men are 
drafted into the military service of the United States and put 
into the Army it will erfpple and greatly embarrass the produc- 
tion of munitions in that Government arsenal. These men are 
making carriages for the 75-millimeter guns, a work which the 
French Government thought we could not do in this country, 
a work that requires the utmost nicety and exactness by the 
workmen employed to do it. Do you want to go into these 
Government establishments all over this country and, by adopt- 
ing a foolish and radical amendment to this bill, put these men 
in the service when they are doing work absolutely indispensable 
to the winning of this war? [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
Reavis] is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. REAVIS. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me-that the House 
has succeeded in getting itself in a position of some absurdity. 
Last night, without debate and amid a wild hurrah, we passed 
an amendment removing the exemption which applies to Mem- 
bers of Congress, while this morning, with great seriousness 
and with due dignity, we debate the question of whether or 
not like treatment shall be accorded the clerks of departments. 
The deductions from the situation are somewhat shocking to 
one’s self-respect, to say the least. 

I trust that I will not be speaking more harshly than circum- 
stances justify when I say that the amendment of my good 
friend from Texas [Mr. GreeG], placing, as it does, the legisla- 
tive branch of the Government in absolute control of the Mili- 
tary Establishment is about the most unwise provision that I 
have ever seen adopted in this Chamber. [Applause.] 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REAVIS. With pleasure. 

Mr. CANNON. Does not the gentleman believe that that 
amendment will be rejected when it gets into the House? 

Mr. REAVIS. I think we both may trust the wisdom of the 
House to defeat it when it is presented by a separate vote. 

But it is not to the Gregg amendment that I desire to speak. 
The Madden amendment at first appealed to me very strongly. 
At first blush it seemed so fair and just that I was inclined to 
support it heartily. I took the reports of the heads of the vari- 
ous departments home with me last night and studied them 
earefully. I found many instances where men of draft age who 
had been in the departments but one month had been exempted. 
The inference is, of course, that such men were put in the 
departments for the purpose of evading military duty and that 
such purpose was accomplished by the Cabinet member’s asking 
for an exemption. But the number of such men is compara- 
tively very small. I would be gind indeed to reach them and 
to put them where they belong. But if to get them we have to 
take thousands of men out of positions in which they are per- 
forming services of inestimable value, I fear the evil we will 
do will far outbalance the good. 

One of the great and pressing needs of America is chemists. 
The situation with reference to gas attacks abroad is very 


Why, certainly; let me tell the 
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serious. It was my privilege recently to spend a little time with 
Gen. Pershing. While the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BLAND] 
and I were talking with him a member of his staff reported from 
the front that German prisoners said that they had walked 
through American gas nine times without gas masks and without 
injury. 

We visited the American gas section a few miles from Chau- 
mont and the commanding officer stated that they needed 
chemists and were almost hopelessly undermanned. v 

The Germans have perfected mustard gas, the most frightful 
of gases, which dissolves the lung tissue and from which I have 
seen American soldiers die in the last six weeks, so that they 
produce it as a by-product, with little effort and small expense. 

It is only within the past three months that the allied powers 
have discovered how to produce it, and then only at almost 
prohibitive expense. We have hundreds of chemists of draft 
age working in the Bureau of Standards and the Bureau of 
Mines on this proposition and with hopes of immediate success. 
Shall we by the Madden amendment take them away from this 
indispensable work and put them in the trenches as private 
soldiers? 

It is. the duty of Congress to see that every American citizen 
of draft age is put in the avenue where his contribution to the 
Nation's welfare will be greatest. [Applause.] 

To do this we have to trust somebody. We can not presume 
that the members of the Cabinet are untrustworthy and dis- 
honest, We can not believe that these men are going to use their 
high offices to violate law and to provide bullet-proof jobs for 
favorites. Even though we may believe that imposition has 
been practiced in a few isolated cases, we can not for this rea- 
son legislate so as to take from the Nation the benefit of scientific 
service of which it stands in such great need. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REAVIS. Gladly. . 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I have been informed that there are some 
8,000 chemists now engaged directly or indirectly on Government 
work and that 70 per cent of them are within the present draft 
age. Their places will be impossible to fill. 

Mr. REAVIS. Unquestionably. Let me relate an incident 
within my own knowledge. A young man who graduated from 
the University of Nebraska with high honors as a chemist was a 
very valuable employee of the chemistry department of the 
Department of Agriculture in Washington. He was drafted and 
refused to ask exemption or to ask his departmental head to 
exempt him. He is to-day a private soldier, with his country in 
sore need of his services as a scientific man. He ought to be 
over here in the gas division assisting in finding one of the 
greatest needs of the allied armies to-day. 

Mr. NORTON. I agree with the last statement of the gen- 
tleman that that man should be in the chemical department, but 
is there any reason why he should not be in the military service 
of the Government and at the same time be in the chemical de- 
partment of the Government? I understand now that they are 
taking drafted men and placing them in the chemical depart- 
ment, and that that is the policy of the Government, and there 
is no reason why they should not all be in the military service. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Nebraska 
has expired. 

Mr. REAVIS. I regret that time prevents an answer to the 
question. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may so modify the pending amendment as to strike out the 
words “ Government establishments,” and I should like to ask 
unanimous consent to address the committee for five minutes 
on the reasons why I ask this privilege. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Map- 
DEN] asks unanimous consent to modify his amendment in the 
manner which will be reported by the Clerk. 

Mr. MADDEN. And I think that will cover all the objections. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the modification. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Mappen moves to modify his amendmen strik 
words = Government Cotcblinh mente” LB ane ook Ee 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the modification? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] asks unanimous 
consent that he may proceed for five minutes. Is there objec- 
tion? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object— 
and I shall not object—to the gentleman having five minutes in 
which to discuss his amendment, I will ask that the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. Frerps], a member of the committee, be 
allowed two minutes in reply. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Chairman, can we have the amendment read 
as modified? ‘ 


The CHAIRMAN. The amendment, by unanimous consent, 
will be read after the Chair puts the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois and the gentleman from Alabama, that the gentle- 
man from Illinois may proceed for five minutes and the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. Fips! two minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CALDWELL. When the Clerk reads the amendment, 
may we not also have read the McKenzie amendment to the 
amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The McKenzie amendment was voted on 
yesterday. The Clerk, without objection, will report the 


amendment of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN] as. 


modified. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 3, line 12, after the word “emergency,” strike out the period, 
insert a comma, and add “and no person employed in any of the execu- 
tive departments of the Government, boards, or commissions, now er 
hereafter, shall be anaes or given deferred classification by reason of 
such employment from military duty under the provisions of this act.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Now, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, I think there can be no question but that the 
amendment as now written can not be objectionable to anybody. 
If there was any doubt in any man’s mind as to whether men 
employed in the arsenals or the shipyards would be prevented 
from engaging in such employment because of the amendment I 
have proposed, the language now stricken out takes away that 
doubt. The time has come when this Congress 

Mr. VARE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. VARE. What about the Emergency Fleet Corporation 
and the Shipping Board? 

Mr. MADDEN. That is the same thing. 

Mr. WALSH. -The gentleman’s amendment now retains the 

“Government boards.” The Shipping Board is one. 

Mr. MADDEN. I am trying to explain why we ought to pass 
this amendment. We have reached the stage in the progress of 
war legislation when we must say to the American people that 
we are opposed to any favoritism, no matter by whom prac- 
ticed. [Applause.] 

We must assure the American people that the Congress of the 
United States at least is in favor of giving every man an equal 
opportunity. We must say to the widow that her son shall 
have equal rights with the son of the millionaire. We must say 
to the farmer that his boy shall not be charged with greater 
responsibilities on account of war than the son of the governor 
of a State. We have men now on the pay rolls of the Govern- 
ment who have been placed there under recommendations of 
the governors of the various States, men who have been placed 
there by members of the Cabinet, and who have been exempted 
from military service because of the influence behind them. 

The National Association of Agriculture, the National Grange, 
through their secretaries, called me up this morning and said 
that this one amendment is the thing that they shall insist upon 
to the extent of their ability. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. They propose not to have the farmer class 
discriminated against. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois yield to 
the gentleman from New York? 2 

Mr. MADDEN. We propose —I propose — that a man engaged 
in a manufacturing institution shall not be compelled to fight 
while men engaged in Government departments are exempt from 
responsibility under the act. 


Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. MADDEN. No; I have not time to yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. MADDEN. I can assure you gentlemen here that there 
are thousands of these men who have been exempted, walking 
over each other in various offices throughout the United States. 
In the city of New York alone, in the quartermaster stores, 
there are 210, all within the draft age, or nearly all, managing 
departments. This work before the war was done by civilians 
and by women, and it can be done by civilians now and by 
women, and men who are defective physically, but mentally fit, 
can be called into requisition to do the technical work for which 
thesc men have been exempted. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield right 
there? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. - 

Mr. GOOD. I will say to the gentleman thət ħundreds of 
men who are now doing this chemical work, scientific men in 
the service, are detailed to do that work, now that they are once 
in the service, 
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Mr. MADDEN. 
nical men, scientists, who have not claimed exemption. They 
are in the battle line. Why should they be in the battle line 
and these other men allowed to sit in an easy chair, wearing 
spurs, so that they may be able to keep their feet on the desks? 
[Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from IIIinols 
has expired. The gentteman from Kentucky [Mr. Frenps] is 
recognized for two minutes. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr, Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I want first to reply to the statement of the gentleman from 
Indiana IMr. Cox], who addressed the House a few moments 
ago, and who impugned the motives of the Members who have 
spoken in opposition to this amendment by attributing to them 
selfish motives by charging or intimating that they had sons in 
deferred positions in the executive departments. 

I spoke against the amendment yesterday afternoon, and I will 
say to the gentleman from Indiana that I was not prompted to 
do so by selfish motives. I have not a relative that I know of in 
the Government service. The reports of the various heads of 
the departments show that there is only one man there from my 
district. I do not know him personally, neither do I know his 
peopie. I have two sons who have reached their majority and 
they have long since enlisted in the military service of their 
country. [Applause.] I have two nephews, and only two, who 
have reached their majority, and they also have long since en- 
listed in the military service of their country. I have a third 
nephew who is 18 years old, and three months ago he enlisted 
in the service of his country, and I resent the statement of the 
gentleman from Indiana. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, there has been enough said on this 
amendment, but I want to add this: The War Department says 
that it will absolutely demoralize and create chaos in the de- 
partment. There may have been abuses, as the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mappen] has said, but there are abuses in other 
branches of the Government, which can not be helped. There 
will be abuses as long as these departments are handled by men. 
We must look at it from a broader viewpoint. We must not 
demoralize the service because some man has abused the au- 
thority given him. I hope that the amendment may be defeated. 
[Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky has expired. All time has expired in the debate on the 
amendment. The question is on the adoption of the Madden 
amendment. 

The question was taken; and the Chairman announced that 
the noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. MADDEN. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN, A division is called for. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 115, noes 142. 

Mr. MADDEN. I ask for tellers, Mr. Chairman. 

Tellers were ordered; and the Chairman appointed Mr. DENT 
amd Mr. MADDEN. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
128, noes 140. 

“Accordingly the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment to come 
in after the Gregg amendment. I understand that to be the 
last amendment that was adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Brack: After the last 1 — in we 
amendment strike out the period, insert a a colon, and ad 
proviso: “ Provided, That when any p man aoe Boo in a 
deferred or exempted class for any 0 th the reasons in this paragraph 
set forth he shall not be entitled to remain ther unless he shall in 

faith continue, while physically able so to do, to work at and fol- 
Aita such occupation, euiployenent: or busin or ther productive 

tion, employment, or business deemed necessary hereunder; and 
if he fails so to do he shall again become subject to the draft. The 
President shall make regulations for enforcing this provision. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, the amendment which I have 
proposed to the section of the bill now under consideration reads 
as follows: 

Provided, That when Any pereon shall have been placed in a deferred 
or exempte class for any of the reasons in this paragraph set forth he 
shall not be entitled to remain therein unless — in good faith 
8 while Doray — — Asa N — at and 5 ow such 
Sica eUapMEneOL. or Camas SACSA ROSAT DOCE ONE Y. Gai iF ta 

draft. The President 


fails so to do he shall again become subject to the 
shall make regulations for enforcing this provision. 


Why, I have men in my own family, tech- Before discussing the amendment in detail I want to submit 


some general observations on the situation which obtains at 
this time. The world war, in which we are now one of the 
most and aggressive belligerents, is the most stu- 
penduous clash of arms and struggle of peoples that the world 
has ever seen. 

More and more we are beginning to realize its magnitude 
and comprehend its sacrifices and adapt ourselves to the changed 
conditions which it necessarily imposes, but there are some 
things which we have yet to fully understand. 

One of these is that the ordinary rights and prerogatives of 
business and labor can not be maintained in their fullness and 
completeness in time of war. That some sacrifices of these things 
must be made for the benefit of the public good. It is a broad 
statement, yet a true one, that America’s first great victory will 
be won when the personal advantage and the personal privilege 
of cach of us have been submerged in unselfish devotion to the 
common cause. 

America has the right to expect every man to do his duty. 
When I was a boy and attended the public school in the little 
town where I was born, I remember that our patriotic teacher 
adorned the walls of our schoolroom with mottoes gathered 
from the sayings of famous men. One of these mottoes con- 
tained the language of Lord Nelson, which-he emblazoned upon 
his colors in the Battle of Trafalgar, “ England this day expects 
each man to do his duty.” 

The great naval commander knew that if in that battle each 
man did his duty the victory would be complete, and if each 
aie for fame or his own selfish advantage the battle would 

lost. 

Conditions are not different now. If the man power of Amer- 
ica loses sight of its own selfish advantage and concentrates its 
talent and energies on the one supreme task of bringing this 
fearful conflict to a successful and righteous conclusion, then 
there can be no doubt as to the ultimate outcome, and victory 
is certain to be ours in the end. 

But if we, who remain at home, concern ourselves more with 
the desire to take advantage of every opportunity to improve 
our own situation and entrench ourselves in the enjoyment of 
what we fancy to be our own particular rights and privileges, 
then danger is surely ahead and the sooner we realize it the 
better it will be. 

I can not believe, however, that any cousiderabie number of 
our people, even if they are so inclined, will be allowed to 
pursue a course of that kind. Public opinion is demanding that 
every man shall do his duty, and public opinion is a court of 
power whose decrees will in the end be respected and enforced. 
Military discipline will not permit the soldier to be a slacker 
on the battle field, and public opinion is not going to permit 
the individual who remains at home to be a slacker either in 
business, public office, laborer in industry, farmer on the farm, 
or in any other vocation or employment. The Nation nrust 
have the benefit of the very best efforts of all of us and nothing 
short of that will fill the measure of demand. This is a war 
of peoples and not merely a war of armies who are contending 
for supremacy on the battle field. 

The United States Government is sending great armies to 
the front to fight shoulder to shoulder with our allies, the 
French, the English, the Italians, and the Belgians. 

Our Navy is patrolling the high seas day and night to strike 
down and defeat the treacherous submarine. Our merchant 
ships are carrying great loads of supplies for the use of our 
armies at the front and for the military and civilian popula- 
tion of our allies. All this is a great work and is such as 
should evoke our strong admiration, but in order for these 
efforts to continue and to expand to even greater efficiency, 
those who remain at home must put every ounce of loyalty, 
everything that we have in the crucible and rally as one man 
to the support of the Government. 

It is your Government, it is my Government, it is the people's 
Government, and while none of us claim for it perfection, for 
no human institution is perfect, still it is the best Government 
in the world, and we must lose sight of every other considera- 
tion save and except its preservation and maintenance in this 
supreme hour of its peril. Do not let us make the mistake of 
minimizing the seriousness of the situation that confronts us. 

The German military autocracy realize that it is now or 
never with them, and therefore they have determined to stake 
all in the great battles on the western front during this year. 
If they fail then, a sure and certain defeat awaits them in the 
end, and some day their embattled millions must retire to the 
other side of the Rhine and give up every foot of Belgium and 
every foot of northern France, and make reparation for their 
wanton destruction and devastation; and they know that, and 
that is why they are fighting so desperately in the present hour. 
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If they win—well, they must not win; they will not win; 
they can not win. I will not believe that they can win against 
brave men fighting under orders like those issued by Sir 
Douglas Haig some time ago to his men in France and Flanders, 
in which he said: 

Every position must be held to the last man. There must be no re- 
tirement. With our backs to the wal! and believing in the justice of 
our cause, each one of us must fight to the end. The safety of our 
homes and the freedom of mankind depend alike upon the conduct of 
each one of us at this critical moment. 

I will not believe that they can win against brave men like 
the Belgians, who threw their handful of an army across the 
path of the invading Hun and suffered all but annihilation 
rather than submit to the conquering heel of a’ tyrant, and 
inspired their brave king to say: 

A nation which ng to defend itself wins the respect of every- 
one, and will not perish, 

I will not believe that they can win against brave men like 
the gallant French, who made their stand at the first Battle of 
the Marne and determined to die rather than to give back 
another foot, and whose heroism was well expressed in the 
words of a great Frenchman: 

France prefers to die rather than to live in a degraded humanity, 
and humanity would be degraded if the savage beast who forms wha 
to-day is called Germany could be victorious and rule the world. To 
fight Germany, France has already lost 1.000.000 men. We are ready 
to give more, and when there are no more men the women will rise up. 
When there are no more women the children will rise up, and when 
there are no more children the dead will rise up. France will live 
free or die free, and Frence will live. 

I will not believe that they can win against brave men like 
those American crusaders under Gen. Pershing, who in the 
darkest hour of the allied cause crossed the ocean and in a land 
8,000 miles away from their own firesides bravely stemmed the 
tide of onrushing Teutonic savagery and threw them back in 
confusion and defeat at the second battle of the Marne. No; 
the Germans will not win against men of that kind. The spirit 
of the allies is unconquerable and can not be intimidated or 
crushed. But in the hour of this tremendous struggle and sac- 
rifice what are we going to do who are left at home? Are we 
going to stand behind them? Are we going to do our part? 
Are we willing to deny ourselves and to sacrifice? 

Capital and labor must defer their quarrels for another day, 
if, indeed, it is ever necessary to again renew them with some 
of the bitterness that has existed in the past. 

Mutual concessions must be made and criminations and re- 
criminations must be abandoned in face of the common danger 
which threatens us, For, if Germany should win this war, 
none of the rights of capital would be secure, and the rights 
which labor now enjoys—the best and most liberal of any 
nation in the world—would be thrown in the scrap heap and in- 
dustrial slavery dictated by Teuton policy would follow. 

I have nowhere seen the true situation more graphically and 
eloquently put than in a speech by England’s great premier, 
David Lloyd-George, made to 3,000 union officials at Glasgow, 
Scotland, on Christmas day, 1915. In that speech he said, 
Either we must tell the soldiers that we are sorry we can not 
get the guns and shells to enable them to win in 1916, owing 
to the trade-union regulations, or we must tell them that if 
they manage to hold out for another year, perhaps American 
workmen will help us to get enough for 1917. Another al- 
ternative is that we might tell the Kaiser frankly that we can 
not go on. 

“I can not return to Parliament and report through the 
House of Commons to the British Army that skilled workmen 
won't suspend their rules to save their fellow countrymen’s lives 
on the battle field. Some of you seem to think that this war is a 
passing shower. Itis the deluge! It is a convulsion of nature. 
It is a cyclone which is tearing up by its roots modern society 
and wrecking some of the flimsy structures of civilization. 

“Tt is an earthquake, upheaving the very rocks of European 
life. It is one of those seismic disturbances in which nations 
leap forward or fall back generations in a single bound. All 
this chattering about relaxing a rule and suspending a custom is 
out of place. You can not haggle with an earthquake.” 

No, gentlemen of the House, neither can we afford to haggle 
with an earthquake. A supreme moment of history has come 
and upon the outcome depends, in a large measure, the future 
civilization of the world. The responsibility on every individual 
is plain, and the man who does not do his duty now and who 
lags back and sloths and sees how little work he can do for a 
day’s pay or how small a value he can give the Government for 
what it purchases from him or his corporation is a mighty sorry 
citizen, whether he is a millionaire or a day laborer ; whether he 
is a member of a labor union or never saw inside of one; whether 
he is in the factory, in the mine, on the farm, or a captain of 
industry in the marts of trade. There is no difference of obliga- 


tion, and the measure of duty is only limited by the ability and 
capacity to perform it. 

The full comprehension of this obligation will mean much to 
the success of our cause, and the failure to grasp it will be one of 
the serious mistakes of the war. 

DISCUSSION OF AMENDMENT IN DETAIL. 


And now, Mr. Chairman, I will pass from these general ob- 
servations to a more detailed discussion of the amendment which 
I have offered. 

An amendment similar to this one has been reported favor- 
ably by the Military Affairs Committee of the Senate and has 
been referred to as the Reed-Thomas amendment, but the amend- 
ments are not identical and there is this difference between 
them. The amendment that has been reported favorably by the 
committee of the Senate reads as follows: 

Provided, That when any person shall have been placed in a deferred 
or exempted class for any of the reasons in this paragraph set forth he 
shali not be entitled to remain therein unless he shall in good falth 
continue, while physically able so to do, to work at and follow such 
occupation, employment, or business. 

My amendment is the same as the above, except I have made 
this modification: After the word “ business“ insert 
or some other productive occupation, employment, or business dcemed 
necessary hereunder. 

The difference between the two is very considerable. It has 
been contended that the Senate amendment in its original form 
would be capable of being used as an instrument to conscript 
labor, but no intelligent Member of Congress can contend for a 
moment that my amendment as modified will work any con- 
scription of labor. I have no desire or purpose to do that. My 
amendment will leave the individual entire freedom of choice 
as to his employment and as to who his employer will be, pro- 
vided that he works at an occupation, employment, or business 
necessary to the maintenance of the Military Establishment or 
the effective operation of the military forces or the mainte- 
nance of the national interest during the emergency. The Sen- 
ate amendment says that whenever the registrant who has been 
deferred on industrial grounds shall cease to work at such em- 
ployment, business, or occupation he shall lose his deferred 
classification. The words “such occupation, employment, or 
business” might be construed to mean that if he was an em- 
ployee of the United States Steel Corporation, for instance, at 
the time he was granted the deferred classification and was en- 
gaged in war work and should cease his employment with such 
concern that he would lose his deferred classification notwith- 
standing he was ready and willing to engage in some other 
essential war work. 

In other words, if a registrant was deferred as a shipyard 
worker, then a shipyard worker he would have to remain; if 
he was deferred as a coal miner, a coal miner he would have to 
remain, If he was deferred as a farmer, then a farmer he must: 
remain or forfeit his deferred classification. 

I do not think the country is prepared to go that far, unless 
the need for it should be very apparent and urgent, and so if the 
Senate amendment is really susceptible of that construction, as 
has been plausibly argued, it should be modified, and therefore 
I have added the words “or some other productive occupation, 
employment, or business deemed necessary hereunder,” and with 
this addition no such possible construction can be placed upon 
the amendment as that to which I have just referred. 

Mr, FESS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. FESS. Before I ask it I want to say that I am very 
heartily in favor of the principle that the gentleman is trying 
to write into the law; but if we do not put it in, is it the gentle- 
man’s opinion that the work or fight rule would not be operative? 

Mr. BLACK. I will answer that question by stating that 
it is my understanding that the Secretary of War construes the 
present law as applying to individuals who are exempted, and 
who then cease to work, but he does not apply it to cessations 
in the aggregate. In other words, not to large bodies of men 
who go on an uncalled-for strike, and I think it is time that the 
United States Congress was writing into an affirmative law that 
when thousands of our bravest and best young men are at the 
front fighting for our liberties and for the protection of our 
homes and firesides, that no man ought to be permitted to stay 
at home in a deferred classification and not work at the occupa- 
tion or business or employment for which he was deferred as 
long as he is physically able to do so. [Applause.] 

Mr. FESS again rose. 

Mr. BLACK. If the gentleman will permit me, I have only a 
few minutes more, and I would like to give the reasons why I 
favor the adoption of this amendment. I am very much inter- 
ested in seeing that the spirit of this deferred-classification law 
is not repeatedly violated by unnecessary strikes in essential 
war industries and at a time when the Government ef the 
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United States has furnished ample agencies for the settlement 
of all these labor disputes along lines of justice and fair play. 

Why are these deferred classifications granted? Are they 
granted as a matter of personal right to the registrant? Are 
they granted because of any partiality or favoritism to the 
registrunt? No. If they were granted on any such grounds as 
that, then the whole fabric of the selective-draft law would fall 
to the ground. They are granted because of a consideration for 
the interest of the whole country and the common welfare. The 
man who is exempted or granted deferred classification because 
of industrial or agricultural reasons and is placed in class 3 is 
not placed there because of any individual right or privilege of 
his own, but he is placed there because it is deemed that the 
needs of the country require it; and, therefore, when he is thus 
classified and afterwards ceases in good faith, while his health 
permits him to do so, to work at that essential industry or some 
other one that is essential, he ought to forfeit his deferred 
classification. I can not for the life of me see what right he 
would have to further claim it. 

Now, I have heard it contended that this amendment would 
be a reflection or a blow aimed at organized labor. I deny that. 
I repudiate that assertion or that reflection. I deny that there 
is even the remotest purpose to make any fight against organ- 
ized labor. There are 15,000,000 or 20,000,000 people in this 
country who labor with their hands at industries and employ- 
ments that are more or less useful, and out of these 15,000,000 
or 20,000,000 people less than 8,000,000 belong to. organized 
labor. And nre we to say that all the men who have been 
placed in these deferred classifications are members of organ- 
ized labor, and that therefore it is a reflection or a slap at 
them? For some of the union labor leaders to contend that an 
amendment of this kind is directed against organized labor is 
nbout as sensible as the action of the three famous tailors of 
‘Tooley Street, who met and adopted resolutions beginning, We, 
the people of England.” The amendment would simply affect 
every man who failed to carry out in good faith the purpose of 
his deferred classification, and that wholly without reference to 
whether he was a member of any labor union or not. 

I make no charge against the loyalty and patriotism of union 
labor. I freely concede that the great majority of them are 
loyal and patriotic, just as the great majority of all our citizens 
are loyal and patriotic; but because that is so is no reason that 
whatever small minority of them that there may be who do fail 
and refuse to discharge their duty and obligation to the country 
should not be made to do so. 

The majority of the business men of the country are loyal 
and patriotic, and yet because that is true is no reason why, if 
one is caught profiteering and swindling the Government, he 
should not be punished for his acts. An argument of that kind, 
it seems to me, is absurd on its face. It is no more a reflec- 
tion on organized labor to pass a law of this kind than an em- 
bezzlement statute would be a reflection on honest men, I will 
tell you what this amendment does and who it is directed 
against. It is directed against the slacker who is unwilling to 
work, whether he is a member of organized labor, or on the 
farm, or in a railroad shop, or in the mercantile establishment, 
or wherever he may be. That is who the amendment is meant 
for, and it certainly would have no application whatever to the 
man who does his duty and has a proper sense of obligation to 
the Nation in this hour of its greatest need. 

Mr. FIELDS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK. Yes. 

Mr. FIELDS. Does not the gentleman know that the boards 
have the right to reclassify registrants? 

Mr. BLACK. I answered a similar question propounded by 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess] a few moments ago, and 
pointed out that the Secretary of War has placed much too 
narrow an interpretation on the present law, according to my 
opinion. 

Mr. FIELDS. I did not hear it. 

Mr. BLACK. It is contended by some of the sponsors and 
spokesmen for the American Federation of Labor that an 
amendment of this kind would affect the ordinary right of 
labor to strike. They say that one of organized labor's most 
effective weapons is the right to call a strike whenever it 
pleases, and therefore it ought not to be interfered with. I will 
admit that the strike has been an effective weapon in the hands 
of organized labor. 
times very unwisely. 

But we are not talking about peace conditions now. Far from 
it. These are extraordinary times. To use an expression of 
President Wilson upon one occasion, “ The world is on fire.” 

It is no ordinary matter to draft 5,000,000 men into the mili- 
tary service of the United States and send them 3,000 miles 
across the sea to fight on foreign soil to protect American rights, 


Sometimes it has been used wisely, some-- 


which include the rights of labor as well as every other group of 
citizens, and it is getting high time that every citizen realize 
that this is a time of universal obligation to service and is no 
time to hinder and impede the United States Government in its 
efforts to mobilize the strength of the Nation. 

There are many things which we prize very highly in times of 
peace which we must subordinate to some extent in time of war. 
For instance, in times of peace the wheat farmer is allowed an 
open and free market for his product and is permitted to get 
whatever price it will bring, but under the pressure of war neces- 
sity he must now sell it at the price fixed by the Government. 

The American household in time of peace is allowed to make 
its bread out of whatever kind of flour its purse will buy and the 
family taste prefers, but now, under the pressure of war neces- 
sity, the Government prescribes what percentage of wheat flour 
shall be used and what percentage shall be substitutes. 

The experience of being allowed only 2 pounds of sugar to each 
person per month is a new one to the American people, and yet 
these restrictions are being everywhere cheerfully obeyed, because 
they are deemed for the public good and have been made neces- 
sary by war conditions. The great railroad systems of the country 
in time of peace have been permitted to manage their own affairs, 
except, of course, subject to certain reasonable restrictions im- 
posed by the Interstate Commerce Commission and the different 
State railroad commissions, but now they have been taken over 
by the Federal Government for the period of the war and they 
are no longer managed and directed by their owners but by the 
Director General of Railroads for the United States Government, 

And only very recently the telegraph and telephone com- 
panies have been similarly dealt with and their direction and 
control for the period of the war committed to the hands of 
the Postmaster General. These things have been done upon 
the theory and principle that the public interest and national 
welfare is paramount and that the rights of the corporation 
and individual must be subordinated to the interest of the 
public good. And in this time of national peril is any group 
of citizens going to be continually clamoring for the right to 
strike and actually exercise it from day to day, to the great 
detriment and harm of our war preparations? And are they 
to continue to do this in the face of the fact that we have 
now in full operation a War Labor Policies Board to fix the 
policy of the Government toward labor and a National War 
Labor Board to put these policies into actual execution? 

I referred a while ago to a speech which Premier Lloyd- 
George made to 3,000 union officials at Glasgow on Christmas 
Day, 1915. I want now to call your attention to another 
vigorous speech which he made along these same lines to the 
workers at Liverpool in 1915. Among other things, he said 
in that speech: 


This is not a Government entering into negotiations with you. 


You have t an interest in this cencern. It is yours as much as 
ours, and want you to help us. Should Germany win, God help 
labor! It will come out of it worst of all. 


I am not saying a word about trade-union regulations du a peri 
of peace; I have no doubt th tial safeguards 
labor against interf But 


riod 
nsion; the Government Aee 
e unions prior to the war will be 


for a 


of the war. We ask onl 
established by 


that those safi 
restored when it is over. 

This was in 1915. Since then the labor situation in Great 
Britain has grown a great deal better; in fact, there has been 
but very little subsequent trouble, due to the strong, virile, 
vigorous policy of Lloyd-George, wisely based upon fair and just 
treatment to labor and a firm and unyielding demand that labor 
reciprocate by holding the national welfare paramount to any of 
its preconceived notions as to its rights, and customs in times 
of peace. 

SOME IXFORMATION ABOUT STRIKES THAT HAVE OCCURRED. 

Am I wrong in my belief that there have been many needless 
and uncalled-for strikes in the United States since the war be- 
gan? I think not, and I do not believe that any impartial ob- 
server who has studied the situation can come to any other con- 
clusion but that our war preparations have been greatly hindered 
and delayed by these unnecessary labor troubles. Have they 
been frequent? Well, I should say they have. 

The Scientific American, one of the oldest and most highly 
regarded journals in the scientific, mechanical, and industrial 
field in the United States, said in an editorial on the shipping 
situation, in its issue of February 16, 1918, that during a period 
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of six months there have occurred over 3,500 strikes in the ship- 
building industry and in those industries which are contribu- 
tory thereto. 

And despite the fact that in many cases the wages in these 
shipyards have been doubled and trebled, I see in the papers 
of to-day, August 24, that skilled workers in the shipbuilding 
industry of the country have presented “ friendly demands” to 
the labor adjustment board of the Shipping Board for increase 
in wages to $1 an hour, double time for all over time, Saturday 
half holidays throughout the year, and 10 per cent bonus for 
all night shopwork. Their present wage is approximately 
75 cents an hour. If these demands are granted it is safe to 
assume that they will satisfy for only a short time and that 
before very long other demands of a similar nature will be 
made and pressed just as hard for allowance. 

This unending process can not continue to go on indefinitely 
without serious harm to our effective prosecution of the war. 
In some of these shipyards about as soon as one wage scale is 
agreed upon another is demanded. The brakes must be put on 
some time and it is getting about time it was done. 

Research Report No. 8 of the National Industrial Conference 
Board makes an analysis of 1,156 strikes which occurred in the 
United States between April 6 to October 6, 1917, and this in- 
vestigation shows that in the strikes in these 1,156 establish- 
ments that the number of employees made idle was 283,402, and 
the number of days of production lost was 6,285,519. 

The magnitude of the production lost in these strikes would 
at any time be serious, In war time, when every day of pro- 
duction of essential materials has definite influence on the war 
situation, it is litle short of appalling. 

To visualize better the magnitude of the waste, it may be 
pointed out that it would require the labor of 251,400 persons 
for a whole month to make up for the reported loss of produc- 
tion, or that a manufacturing plant employing 1,000 workers 
would have to operate about 21 years of 300 workdays each 
in order to offset the time thus lost. 

Soon after the sinking of the transport ship Tuscania last 
February I received a letter from a widowed mother who lives 


in one of the counties of my congressional district whose son 


was on the ill-fated ship. She inclosed with her letter a letter 
from her son, which was written from the port of embarkation 
in New Jersey, just before he boarded the ship to leave for 
France. And in that letter the young man said to his mother, 
among other things, this fine expression: “ Mother, I do not 
know whether I will ever come back; but if I do not, remember 
this: That I died for my country.” Well, the brave young man 
will never come back. : 

Soon after I received the letter from the anxious mother, I 
inquired of Gen. McCain at The Adjutant General's office of 
the War Department, and he gave me the information that 
the young man went down with the Tuscania. 

I conveyed the information to the mother, and returned the 
letter from her son, which I knew she would prize above all 
earthly possessions, and wrote such words of sympathy and 
consolation as my own inadequate language could express. 

In the breast of that boy dwelt the spirit that everywhere 
pervades our fighting forces in France and does honor to the 
American soldier, and will surely in the end bring yictory to 
our cause. 

And men like him, who are giving their lives as the price of 
liberty, deserve to be supported by every ounce of loyalty, every 
ounce of energy, every ounce of strength that our civilian popu- 
lation can summon to the service of the Nation. 

But we all remember the unpleasant fact that at the very 
time that the country was mourning the lives of these young 
men who were lost on the Tuscania that the ship carpenters 
were striking in the Atlantic shipbuilding yards and tying up 
the building of ships which were so badly needed to transport 
our soldiers overseas and to supply them after they reached 
there. 

The strike continued until President Wilson was forced to 
take a hand and send a stinging telegram of rebuke to William 
L. Hutcheson, of Indianapolis, president of the Brotherhood of 
Carpenters. And during the pendency of this strike Chairman 
Hurley, of the Shipping Board, sent the following telegram to 
this same president of the Brotherhood of Carpenters, which I 
think was particularly well timed and accurately expressed the 
sentiment of the American people as to the situation. The 
telegram read: 


While the people of this country are mourning the loss of brave 
Americans in the Tuscania horror—while thousands of American 
are anxiously watching the lists of survivors slowly coming in to make 
certain that another precious life has been snatched from the Atantic 
Ocean—a telegram comes, and with it the grim announcement that the 
carpenters in shipyards are now on strike. 


oung 
omes 


Before any Government agency is given an opportunity to act — — 
despite the good record of our adjustment bonrd’s promptness and 


fairness in dealing with all labor matters, 
the 8 industry at the port of New 

Do you realize that you are adding to the fearful danger our sol- 
diers already face, the danger of starvation and the danger of star- 
vation if food and ammunition are not sent over in ships and in many 
ships at 2 To Jon ek nee sinh yma patty deena SRS ane EN 
making s sacrifice wili s ently by an rm s paralyz 
of the life line between us and the western front to go on? * ten 

Will you take my friendly ria, pean and go back to work at once? 
The machinery for dealing with all your demands and with the right of 
labor is at hand. You will be well advised to follow the methods of 
well-managed and patriotic labor organizations, at least until you have 
tested whether or not fou Government, for which as shipbuilders you 
are now working, can fair. 

I advise you to end the paralyzing of the shipyard work now. I am 
sure you would not deliberately imperil the lives and safety of brave 
fellow citizens. I am sure you believe with me that those whose sons 
are now giving their blood that you and I and our children may be 
safe and free will not long permit either you or me to invite destruc- 
tlon of heroic lives and disaster to a great world cause. 

It would be interesting to know what our soldiers at the 
front think about these strikes in essential war industries when 
the country is in such urgent need of its maximum production 
and when they themselves are undergoing such tremendous sac- 


rifices and hardships on the battle field. 

I imagine that their feeling in the matter is pretty well 
expressed in a letter which Senator Unprrwoop, of Alabama, 
received from a young officer in France some time ago, and a 
clause in which letter read: 

The other morning just at daybreak I came into a front trench and 
I saw one of our boys lying there, the rain pouring down on him, lyin 
in the mud, the slime, the dirt, and the blood, with his rifle ted e 
at the German trenches watching for German snipers. He ae prok 
ably laid there for three or four hours without moving for his country's 
cause. I can not understand when all these men are making this sac- 
rifice how our people at home can consent to labor strikes in the ship- 
yards when we need ships so vitally to win the war. 

A letter like that needs no comment. It speaks for itself 
and in tones that should be heard by every Member of this 
House, and should arouse us to a full sense of our duty and 
responsibility and a determination to see to it that no man is 
permitted to remain in a deferred classification because of his 
occupation, employment, or business unless he shall in good faith 
while physically able so to do work at and follow such occu- 
pation, employment, or business, and when he fails to do it 
make him immediately subject to the draft. 

That is all my amendment does. It does not in any way 
provide for any conscription of labor. It simply says to the 
registrant that you must not take advantage of your deferred 
classification to loaf, and if you do choose to make loafing your 
occupation you will not be permitted to follow it very long. 

It is a just amendment—just to the registrant and just to 
the country at large—and ought to be adopted. 


GOVERNMENT MACHINERY FOR SETTLING LABOR DISPUTES, 


In this connection let me say that I would not favor an 
amendment of the kind which I have proposed if the slightest 
doubt existed as to whether or not the Government had set up 
adequate machinery to fully protect the rights of labor in all 
of these essential war industries. 

But there is no doubt whatever on that subject. The War 
Labor Policies Board and the National War Labor Board are 
fully equipped and have ample authority to secure to labor ali 
of its rights in any of these matters. 

As an illustration of the work that it is doing let me quote 
from the Official Bulletin of August 20, 1918, dealing with a 
recent strike of 3,000 men in eight plants at Waynesboro, Pa. 
A decision on the matters at controversy was rendered by the 
National War Labor Board, and, among other things, the 
Bulletin says: 

At pie spa Pa., 3,000 men in eight plants struck for a minimum 
wage of 30 cents per hour. The lowest-paid men had been getting 22 
cents. The board established a minimum of 40 cents, 10 cents more 
than the workers asked. The board is giving further consideration to 
this minimum and reserves the right to revise it on the basis of what 
is necessary to maintain the worker and his family in reasonable 
comfort, 

And in the same way many other illustrations could be given 
of the fairness, yes, even generosity, of the National War 
Labor Board, to labor, and which forcibly impress us with the 
fact that there is an utter lack of any need for these strikes to 
go on and that some policy should be adopted by the Govern- 
ment to put a stop to it and force an obedience to the decisions 
of the National War Labor Board. 

We who have voted to draft 5,000,000 men into the military 
service of the Nation, who have voted to place over 200,000 
miles of railways under Federal control, who have voted auto- 
cratic powers, never dreamed of in times of peace, to the 
food administrator, who have voted to take over the vast 


ou attempt to paralyze 
Fork. 
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systems of telegraph and telephone lines for the period of the 
war, who have voted billions of dollars out of the public Treas- 
ury and are preparing to vote billions more, ought not to hesi- 
tate to vote for an amendment which simply provides that a 
registrant shall “ work or fight.” Only that and nothing more. 


CONCLUSION. 


To some Members it may seem that a policy of procrastination 
and delay in this important matter is wise, but I do not think so. 

Gen. Peyton C. March, our Chief of Staff, recently stated to the 
Committee on Military Affairs of the House that “eighty di- 
visions of Americans should be able to bring the war to a suc- 
cessful conclusion in 1919.” 

Four million men at the front in France by June 30, 1919, 
and 1,000,000 men at home in training. 

This policy, while unquestionably the best, is a policy of 
swift, sweating concentration and will demand our utmost 
strength and energy. 

Can we do it? We can. Congress 125 passed the law that 
will give the man power, and it is now up to the civilian popu- 
lation who do not go into the Army to keep up production to the 
maximum limit behind the lines and see to it that the greatest 
army that the Nation has ever put into the field is fully sup- 
ported with all war necessities. 

But it will be no small task, be assured of that. We are 
facing the greatest undertaking the Nation has ever had. The 
farmer must bring into play all of his skill and experience and 
means of production in order that the harvests be maintained to 
their maximum capacity and our armies and civilian population 
be fed. The shipbuilder must work with more abounding enerzy 
than ever before, because 3,000 miles is a long way to transport 
a great army, and it takes ships, and then more ships, to do it; 
the railroad worker on train and in shop must devote himself 
with more fervid determination than ever before to his task, be- 
cause these arteries of commerce have become the means for the 
transportation of the very lifeblood of the Nation. 

Everywhere, all along the line in these industries and employ- 
ments, there is essential, indispensable work to perform and a 
vital need to “carry on.” Everybody together, one in heart 
and purpose, all of a single mind, and America wins! 

Mr. LUNN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LUNN. Mr. Chairman, the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Brack] seeks to carry out, in effect, an 
amendment offered in another branch of the Government and 
known as the Thomas amendment, and other amendments of 
that kind, These same amendments in different language were 
presented to the Military Affairs Committee. The Thomas 
amendment was discussed; the whole question was gone into 
as to whether there should be any amendment dealing with this 
particular matter. The committee decided, after having hear- 
ings, at which Mr. Frank Morrison, of the American Federation 
of Labor, the Secretary of War, and Gen. Crowder testified, 
that no such amendment was appropriate to this bill and there- 
fore should not be included in this legislation. 

Let me quote from the hearings before the Committee on 
Military Affairs in reference to the Thomas amendment: 


5 Dext. But that amendment was no part of the original 


retary BAKER. It was not a part of the original program of the 
War he Gita mata w 
The CHAIRMAN. And re oranga by the Senate Military Committee? 
aig tien fe BAKER. Yes, 


right’ A 
mine whet 
undoubtedly . not use this power to undertake to control the rela- 
athe See posed to trying t th 

other words, you are 0 g to use the Presi- 
dent's regulation to control ae situation? 

Secretary BAKER., If in 

Mr. Titson. Take an indis 5 — man, for instance; a toolmaker is 
exempted because he is a toolmaker; he decides that he will not make 
tools any more. Have you not the power under the law already provided 
to draft him? 

Secretary BAK an. Yes, sir. 

Mr, TILSON. Then, what will the Thomas amendment add—what force 
does it add to the present law? 

tary Baker. I had not thought of that. 

Gen. CROWDER. It is a declaration of a licy already being enforced, 
unless it looks toward the 5 0 nanat, and t is the inter- 
pretation a great many people have placed 

Mr. LUNN. Inasmuch as the regulations. er in force deal with 
that, why is it necessary? 

Gen. OWDER. It is not, as the Secretary has defined the use he 
would make of it. 

Mr. Luxx. Why insert something that is not necessary and that is 
subject to a great deal of misconstruction ? 


LVI——601 


The CHAIRMAN. I think the Secretary has made it clear that this is 
no part of the military program. 

There is no question whatever but that the War Department 
now has in foree regulations to deal with every industrial 
slacker. They can immediately call them into the service. No 
Member of this House is more in favor of meting out drastic 
treatment to a slacker than am I. The present regulations can 
deal effectively with these cases. 

Mr. OVERMYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUNN. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. OVERMYER. Is there any obligation under the present 
regulations requiring the employer to report to the proper board 
when an empleyee changes his occupation? 

Mr. LUNN. I can not answer the gentleman. 

Mr. SIMS. Is not the Shipping Board required to report 
when a man ceases work? My recollection is positive that it is 
being applied by the Shipping Board, and I understand it is of 
general application. 

Mr. LUNN. Undoubtedly the gentleman is right, but I per- 
sonally have no knowledge of this particular point. But, to pro- 
ceed, this is no time, while we are dealing with the man-power 
bill, to inject a controversy over an unnecessary amendment. 
Already there is suspicion abroad that the legislative branch 
first suggesting this amendment has some subtle purpose in 
view; that it is aimed primarily to take away the right of the 
workers to strike no matter how just their cause. The question 
was put to the Senator from Colorado [Mr. THOMAS], in sub- 
stance, as follows: Will this amendment deal with strikes?” 
His answer, in substance, was: “It will include strikes.” At 
the present time we have practically no strikes of any size in 
America. In the past there has been trouble, but the Govern- 
ment established regulatory departments that are doing mag- 
nificent work. The National War Labor Board, headed by ex- 
President Taft and Mr. Frank Walsh, has solved and is solving 
industrial disputes. Mr. Frank Morrison testified that organ- 
ized workers will resent such legislation. Not that they will 
favor slackers but will resent that which would, by implication, 
place all men who are in industries in deferred classification in 
the position of being potential slackers, so much so that puni- 
tive law was necessary. There is no body of our citizenship, I 
do not care who they are, who are any more loyal and self- 
sacrificing and patriotic than the mass of our workers now pro- 
ducing war materials, munitions, ships, and other things es- 
sential to the prosecution of the war. 

Thousands upon thousands of our young men are in deferred 
classification, not at their own request but because the Gov- 
ernment through the various industries have determined that 
their best service could be rendered in the production of war ma- 
terials. Many of them would prefer the active service on the 
front. The passage of this amendment would carry the distinct 
impression that these loyal men are in deferred classification by 
special privilege and that unless they continue in that special 
privilege they will be punished by being put on the firing line. 
In order adequately to punish real slackers, for which we now 
have regulations, this House can ill afford to cause the stigma 
of slacker and the suspicion of disloyalty to rest on the millions 
of patriotic men who are in deferred classification due to the 
determination of the Government that their greatest contribution 
to the war is in serving the Nation where they now are. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUNN. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Has the gentleman noticed in this morning's 
Post the fact that one organization is demanding $1 an hour for 
its services? 

Mr. LUNN. I did not notice it, although I noticed that there 
was a strike of conductors and conductorettes in London, Eng- 
land. Did the gentleman notice that? 

Mr. JAMES. And if the steel people were to go before the 
President and say that it was necessary to have an increased 
price for steel, and it was granted, and then instead of raising 
the wages of the men they cut them down, and the men struck, 
would they not then be compelled to go to war, according to the 
Black amendment? 

Mr. LUNN. They would. Their draft boards would be com- 
pelled immediately to cancel their deferred classification, no 
matter how just the cause of their dispute. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUNN. I will. 

Mr. BLACK. Is it not a fact that we now have a National 
War Labor Board to adjust such differences as those mentioned 
by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. James]? 

Mr. JAMES. And if a man stayed out of work for five days he 
would be taken out of his deferred classification? : 

Mr. LUNN. Will the gentleman bear in mind that in our com- 
mittee there was presented a case in respect to one branch ot 
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the Steel Corporation, where the workers were willing to submit 

their grievance to the National War Labor Board, but the mem- 

bers of that particular part of the Steel Corporation would not 

submit to the Government? This concern could lock out all of 

er employees and we would lose valuable and efficient men for 
ustry. 

Mr. BLACK. Do we not now have on the statute books a law 
that permits the Government of the United States to take over 
such an industry as that. 

r. LUNN. And the gentleman's solution of the problem 
would be for the Government to take it over immediately when 
there is trouble? 

Mr. BLACK. Unless the matter could be settied by the 
National Labor Board. 

Mr. LUNN. Would the gentleman have the 5 take 
it over if the employers lock out the men? 

Mr. BLACK. I would have both employees and employers 
obey the law of the Government and sustain essential produc- 


tion. 

Mr. LUNN. Why not include in the gentleman's amendment 
employers as slackers who close their shops and lock out the 
men? 


Mr. BLACK. If they are granted deferred classification upon 
that ground, the amendment would serve to include them, and 
they should be classed as slackers. The employer and the em- 
ployee should be made to work or fight. That is my position. 

Mr. LUNN. Here is the upshot of this entire matter: An 
amendment is before us declared wholly unnecessary by the 
Military Affairs Committee. The Secretary of War has stated 
that it was no part of the bill as framed by the War Depart- 
ment. Gen. Crowder has stated that it is not necessary. Then, 
why inject this controversial amendment in the man-power bill? 
There is a certain class of men who are antagonistic to the 
workers in general, who seem to cherish a prejudice against all 
workers, and they have censistently endeavored to secure con- 
seription of labor. In the other branch of the legislature are 
men who seem determined to put into this bill some form of a 
camoufiage labor conscription. It should not be done. This 
amendment and any other similar amendment ought not to be 
adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I think this amendment ought to 
be voted down regardless of what the motives of the gentleman 


from Texas [Mr. Brack], who offered it, may be. It is a dis- 


FFF 
Marshal General? We should give them something that will 
help them out, not give them something that they do not want 


and will prove a disturbing factor. 

Mr. BLACK. Did not the Secretary of War say in the hear- 
ings that he could see no objection to an amendment of this 
kind? 

Mr. SIMS. I do not remember; I was quoting what the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Luxx] has said; I did not attend 
the hearings only for a few minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON. He did say it. 

Mr. BLACK. I will say that he did say it. 

Mr. SIMS. I am not a member of the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs; but here is a bill that has hardships enough in it 
without inserting a provision that will be regarded all over this 


war material. If it is known to him that his laborers can not 
quit because they do not get the wages or treatment that they 
think they ought to have, then he will not give them what they 
demand, because they will come within the provisions of the 
Senate amendment or the Black amendment, should it prevail. 
We have enough of the spirit of intimidation. The gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Brack] knows that we are always presumed 
to intend the natural result of what we are doing. One of the 
natural results of our act, if we pass this amendment, will be a 
disturbance, disharmony, uncertainty, experimentation, con- 
tentions, and controversy, and the Lord knows we have explosive 
situations enough now without unnecessarily injecting into this 
bill something that ought not to go inte it. It was not in the 
bill as it was sent over from the Secretary of War. Let us not 
Put in every imaginable thing that might suggest itself on the 


spur of the moment. I hope the amendment will be voted down, 
Just as I hope the Gregg amendment will be voted down, when 
we get into the House where we can vote upon it. 

Mr. CANNON rose. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that all 
debate upon this amendment and all amendments thereto shall 
close in 30 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. CANNON. I think F may want 10 minutes, though I 
think I shall get through in 5. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, the men in the Army and the 
Navy in the military service of the United States are not dis- 
eriminated against when you draft them, whether they want 
to go or not. If their feelings are hurt there, they might be 
hurt. It is true some of them are unorganized and some are 
in organized labor. Organized labor, the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Brack] well said, does not exceed 3,000,000 men. I 
doubt if it numbers that amount. Now, I just want to put in 
a protest here and now against the self-constituted defenders 
of labor. [Applause] My God, I have followed in the early 
part of my life until pretty well up toward the middle every 
path that labor treads. I have been supported by labor, organ- 
ized and unorganized, in my long service in this House against 
the objections of gentlemen whom I might designate who have 
discussed. and gentlemen like unto them. this question of labor 
during this session of Congress. I will not grow personal. 
Now, gentlemen, the gentleman has well said perhaps that 
already the power exists, and, as I understand, it will exist 
when this draft bill passes from 18 to 45—already the Presi- 
dent has in what is known as the Chamberlain law thé anu- 
thority to call into the military service of the United States 
men engaged in labor, and that includes organized labor. So 
there it stands. He ean do it to-morrow. I voted for the law. 
No objection was made to it in the House or Senate. I think 
it is barely possible that the gentleman from New York, who 
is so eloquent and plausible, possibly may have been asleep at 
the switch. I do not know whether he was or not. I would 
like to know whether he indorses that law now. 

Mr. LUNN, I am sure that I was not asleep at odes switch, 
because I never sleep at the switch. 

Mr. CANNON. Does the gentleman indorse the thw now that 
enables the President to draft into the military service of the 
United States any man or men engaged in an industry or agri- 
culture and take them from the dollar an hour, or whatever 
compensation they may receive, and put them on the $30 a 
month, or put them into the shipyards and put them upon the 
railroads or anywhere else that is as necessary? Does the gen- 
tleman indorse that kind of power? 

Mr. LUNN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes. 

Mr. LUNN. I would certainly in time of war favor that 
power if applied equitably and absolutely and universally over 
the entire Nation, whether to men or property. 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, over the entire Nation. If the men in 
the shipyards strike in that great employment to transport our 
soldiers and food across the sea or to operate the railroads is it 
necessary to conscript everybody else that are not striking 
and are not refusing? Oh, the gentleman is not consistent. 
fApplause.] I was going to say he was “demagoging,” but I 
will not speak disrespectfully. In my judgment, the gentleman 
eamouflages. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. LUNN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes. 

Mr. LUNN. I have consistently taken the stand that our 
legislation should apply equally and equitably, so far as pos- 
sible, on our entire population. If we are compelled to con- 
script men, then go to it and conscript all men, employees and 
employers alike. What the gentleman wants is to leave free 
the dollar, but put in bondage the man. 

Mr. CANNON. Good God, the President can seize any indus- 
trial establishment, and has already been seizing them by the 
wholesale. If any proprietor in an industry anywhere in the 
United States should act unpatriotically, the President can take 
it over in the twinkle of an eye. [Applause.] 

Mr. LUNN. But he does not put the owners in uniform, the 
older men, as you evidently want the workers treated. 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, no: I say, you catch them at the age of 
45. Weare about to amend the law and the law already on the 
statute books will apply to them. Let us be honest with each 
other. I am a better friend of labor, in my judgment, than is 
the gentleman from New York. I stand for the equality of op- 
portunity everywhere. [Applause.] 

Now, I just wanted to say that much. I think that already 
the President of the United States has the power to take any 
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man in union labor or any man on the farm or in industry and 
draft him into the military service at $30 a month. It is up 
to the administration. I am hot going now to criticize the ad- 
ministration. I am merely speaking of what the law is. There- 
fore, I do not know that I shail grieve if this amendment is 
not agreed to, because, as I understand the law already, the 
power rests in the Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy 
as the occasion arises to conscript any laborer in industry, any 
laborer on the farm, and that includes the whole shooting 
match, industry and farm. [Applause.] 

Mr. LONDON rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair desires to make a statement. 
The Chair has not been furnished under this unanimous-con- 
ae agreement with the name of the gentleman from New 
Tork. 

Mr. SMALL. I think the gentleman from New York is one 
of those included in that agreement. 

Mr. FIELDS. I will state in the absence of the chairman, it 
is 98 understanding the gentleman from New York was in- 
cluded. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair stands corrected. The gentle- 
man’s name is on the list. r 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, there is always a great deal 
of wisdom in the things that the former Speaker of the House, 
the distinguished gentleman from Illinois, has to say. There is 
not the slightest doubt that if the bill passes in the form in 
which it has been presented the military arm of the country 
will be able to reach every male person between the ages of 18 
and 45. All this argument about an amendment being neces- 
sary to prevent strikes or to obtain conscription of labor is a 
mere waste of time. Under the law as it is before us the 
Commander in Chief may call upon all male persons between 
the ages of 18 and 45 and draft them into the service. 

It is merely a matter of regulation. And those who support 
the bill and who claim that they are special friends of organized 
labor because they oppose this amendment do not quite under- 
stand the situation. It is as clear as day that the President 
has that power. Until now it was the young man between the 
nges of 21 and 31. With the adoption of the bill it is every male 
person between the ages of 18 and 45 that becomes subject to the 
call of the President. He need not put them in uniform. He 
can give them a badge of service. He need not even do that. 
He simply calls them into the service, and that is all there is to 
it. The great question overlooked through the entire discussion 
en this bill was whether the Congress of the United States shall 
take 24,000,000 people and subject them to military authority. 
That was the great question. And after you have overlooked 
that great big question and have adopted a bill which permits 
the conscription of labor you seek to pour sand into the eyes 
of the workers by raising the question whether it is necessary 
to adopt an amendment authorizing in specific terms the with- 
drawal of deferred classification for certain industrial workers. 
As I said before, it is all a matter of regulation. 

The President has adopted the policy, the Secretary of War 
and the Labor Department cooperating, of dealing with the 
relations of capital and labor in a humane way and not in a 
military way; but they are not bound to do so under the law. 

This country must not be put in a strait-jacket of militarism. 
There must be some room left for voluntary patriotism. There 
must be some room left for voluntary sacrifices. There must 
be some room left for the expression of genuine devotion. The 
great mistake that wise men, like the former Speaker, commit 
when they talk about prohibiting strikes is that they compare 
the industrial situation to the situation in the trenches. In 
the trenches the officer bares his breast in advance of the men 
whom he leads. He shares with them a common danger and 
risks his life with his comrades. That is not true in industry. 
In the trenches the officer does not go into the pockets of the 
private and pick the pockets. But the leaders and the rulers 
of industry pick the pockets of the men who are privates in 
industry. That is the difference. If we had industry conducted 
and governed for the Nation and by the Nation, the situation 
would be different. Then the Commander in Chief could say 
to every man, rich or poor, “You are to-day a part of the 
fighting force of the country; just now you are not in the 
trenches; you are in the factories and in the mines, but all on 
the same footing.” If we would introduce the principle that 
there shall be no profits in war while the Nation bleeds and 
while men die, that all we produce shall go for the common 
good, with that condition in industry I would not object to the 
conscription of every man and every woman capable of render- 
ing service. But as long as the private in industry is ex- 
ploited by the generals in industry we can not apply the same 
principle to the economic life of the country which we apply to 
the trenches. [Applause.] 


The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 
is recognized. 

Mr. SMALL, Mr. Chairman, I feel constrained to discuss this 
amendment because of the statement made by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Lunn] that there were no more patriotic 
men in the United States than those engaged in labor, and the 
remark made by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Lonpon] 
that the employers of labor were picking the pockets of labor. 

Let us understand what this amendment is. The bill con- 
tains a provision that “persons engaged in occupations or em- 
ployments found to be necessary to the maintenance of the Mili- 
tary Establishment or the effective operation of the military 
forces or the maintenance of national interest during the emer- 
gency may be put in deferred classes. This amendment simply 
provides that persons having been placed in such deferred 
classes shall work in the occupation on account of which they 
were deferred, and if they do not work then they shall be 
selected for military service. 

Mr. BLACK. It permits them to change to any other occu- 
pation of a similar nature. 

Mr. SMALL. Yes. I read in the Washington Times of this 
afternoon, which happens to be on the desk before me, this 
paragraph: 

FORT M'’HENRY TROOPS ANGERED BY STRIKE, 
BALTIMORE, August 24. 

Soldiers at United States General Hospital No. 2, Fort McHenry, 
were enraged when 54 bricklayers employed on hospital buildings 

— out because their demands for increased pay had not been 
The men are now keng paid 75 cents an hour, and some time ago 
asked for an increase to $1 an hour. 

The soldiers were of the opinion that these men should be immedi- 
ary drafted and put to work again at $1 a day instead of a dollar an 
The foreman explained that they would not get the increase a 

sooner by striking and it might result in their losing their positions, 

[Applause.] 

I began six or eight months ago to clip from newspapers ac- 
counts of demands of labor and strikes and other activities upon 
the part of labor which seemed in my hunible judgment to be 
unjustified and unpatriotic. The envelope in which I was keep- 
ing them became so full that I finally abandoned it. Does the 
gentleman from New York say that these men in Baltimore are 
the most patriotic of the citizenship of the country? Does the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Lonpon], who declaims about 
the robbery being committed by employers of labor upon labor, 
organized or unorganized, say that these laborers in Baltimore 
are having their pockets picked? 

Mr. Chairman, it is a thought way down in the consciences and 
memories of many Members of this House, and it can be cor- 
roborated, that since we entered this war in April, 1917, there 
has been a disposition upon the part of labor—a portion of 
labor—to take advantage of the demand which has come fot 
labor and seek unwarranted prices and the adoption of unwar- 
ranted conditions, and that with increased pay there has come 
decreased efficiency. 

I am not opposed to organized labor. I desire that every man 
who Tabors, and we are ali laborers, shall receive a compensation 
adequate to sustain himself and his family, I would not if I 
could impair the right to strike. I believe in the right of-organ- 
ized labor to strike. But in this hour of emergency, when we 
have selected for military service over 2,000,000 American citi- 
zens, Which number we propose to increase to more than 
4,000,000, to whom we pay a pittance of $30 a month, when 
every intelligent citizen recognizes that at the same time we 
must speed up in production of all the things necessary for the 
maintenance of our soldiers and for the proper conduct of tlie 
war, I submit that it is the duty of every man engaged in labor, 
whether with his hands or otherwise, to deal fairly and justly 
with his Government, I regret to state that there have been 
instances of men engaged in labor who have not been patriotic. 
And there is not the slightest foundation for the statement of the 
lone Socialist in this body that employers are picking the 
pockets of labor. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California [Mr, 
Noran] is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Sarat] seems to take & newspaper statement covering 
the action of 54 men to determine his judgment on this very 
important question. He seems to forget that the Government 
of the United States in the conduct of the war has given the 
labor problem some serious attention. We have here in Wash- 
ington a Wage Adjustment Board that takes care of the wage 
question and the conditions of employment of the men in the 
shipyards. The Navy Department takes care of the questions 
of conditions and wages in the navy yards, and is largely 


The time of the gentleman from New York 
The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. SMALL] 
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guided by the findings of the Wage Adjustment Board. Since 
taking over the railronds the Secretary of the Treasury, or the 
Director General of Railroads, has seen fit to create a board of 
adjustment on wages and conditions on the railroads ef the 
country. Some time ago the Lane Commission handed down 2 


decision which was unsatisfactory. This new wage board 
took the matter up for adjudication, and it has recently handed 
down an award, and even though the decision is not entirely 
satisfactory, the men are working and will continue to work 
without resorting to a strike. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Branton] here referred to 
the fact that there was another newspaper statement regarding 
a demand made for payment of a dollar an hour by some work- 
ingmen. A few days ago the same newspaper made the state- 

ment that these men made that demand under threat of a strike. 
That is an absolutely unfounded statement. I am talking from 
personal knowledge, because I participated in those delibera- 
tions. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NOLAN. No; I can not yield. I sat with those men 
and I heard them present their case. They presented a ease 
for different rates of wages, and they are going to abide by the 
decision of the wage board. There will not be any strike nor 
has there been any threat of a strike either during the hearings 
or at any other time or place. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NOLAN. No; I can not yield. The gentleman was not 
fair in making that statement. There is not going to be a strike. 
There would not be any strike if the employers were as fair to 


the Government as the employees are. There has not been an 


instance where the employees engaged in any industry relating 
to the war would have struck if the employers had been as fair 
to the Government as labor is. There is not an instance where 
men have refused to return to work at the request of the War 
Labor Board or the Department of Labor. I can refer you to 
innumerable instances where the employer has refused to deal 
fairly or to abide by the declaration of principles adopted in 
creating the War Labor Board; in the first instance, the Ten- 
nessee Coal & Iron Co.; in the next instance, the Bethlehem Steel 
€o. and the Western Union Telegraph Co.; and you enn go down 
the list, and it will show that practically every corporation in 
this country that has big interests and is making war profits 
by the tens of millions, and in some instances by the hundreds 
of millions, has refused to consider this question as fairly as 
labor has done. They have in many instances locked out and 
discharged their workers and have refused to arbitrate their 
differences when governmental agencies created to deal with 
these questions offered their services. 

The former Speaker of this House [Mr. Cannon] can tell yow 
how fair he has been to labor in the past, but his attitude toward 
organized labor has always been one of hostility. In the bill 
that was before us some months ago to prevent sabotage in 
munition plants, despite the fact that no one ever asked for it, 
he injected by amendment the conspiracy section of the old 
Clayton antitrust law, which would prevent legitimate strikes 
in private plants on war work, no matter what. the employees’ 
grievance might be; and the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Lunn] submitted an amendment which took the teeth out of it, 
and it afterwards went out in conference. We should deal with 
this labor question just as we deal with the handling of our 
soldiers in France. Men who are qualified to handle this ques- 
tion are handling it, and handling it satisfactorily. 
men alone. This House does not understand the labor problem. 
I do not understand the question in all its ramifications, and I 
do not claim to understand it. There are men peculiarly fitted 
to take care of this industrial question, just as other men are 
peculiarly fitted to take care of the Army. Let the President of 
the United States and the Secretary of War and the Secretary 
of Labor come before this Congress and ask us for this legisla- 
tion, and then I will vote to conscript every man and woman in 
this country if they say it is necessary to win this war. That is 
how far I will go. But they have not asked for this. You have 
injected into this bill from the floor a proposition that the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs of the House would not adopt. Of 
course, there is going to be some industrial disturbance in this 
country, but who fs responsible for it? If you dig deep down 


former President Taft will give you causes of it, and I think 
yow will find the employers more at fault than the workers. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from California yield 
te the gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. NOLAN. No; I have not the time. I have only 5 minutes, 
while the gentleman had 10 minutes. If the committee wishes 
to introduce this matter, it can do it in an intelligent manner. 
The War Department and the Department of Labor and every 


Let these 


other agency handling the question will give you the facts, and 
then, with the facts, you can handle it intelligently. [Applause-] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia has expired. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goon] is 
recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I believe that every Member of 
this House is actuated by one single desire, and that is te write 
into the statutes of his eountry those provisions of law that will 
most speedily bring this war to a successful conclusion with the 
least possible sacrifice. That, I take it, ought to be and is the 
desire of us all. We have enacted a law authorizing that cer- 
tain men engaged in industry and agriculture shall be placed in 
deferred classifications, because, as Mr. Hurley said, one man 
in a shipyard to-day is worth more than three men in the 
trenches. And because of this great need for skilled mechanies 
they should be kept at work. And so these men, engaged in 
these industries by the hundreds of thousands, have been plueed 
in deferred classifications. As long as they are needed there 
and will continue to work, no one should object. 

What is the amendment of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Brack]? It only provides that so long as these men are en- 
gaged in these industries or in like employment they shall not 
be disturbed, but when they quit working, when they commence 
to loaf, their privileged status shall be removed and they shall 
be placed in the military service like all other men who have 
not been given a privileged status. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. No; I can not yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa declines to 
yield. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, is there a man in this House, in 
this great emergency, when we realize that we must make great 
sacrifices, when we are drafting the boys of 18, who among us 
in this great emergency is not willing himself to work or to 
fight? It is un-American, it is disloyal for any able-bodied man 
in this great emergency to refuse to work or to fight y and that 
Is all there is to the amendment. [Applause.] On this propo- 
sition every man ought to be made to answer the question, 
Will you work or will you fight? Then we should see to it that 
he follows the occupation of his choice. 

J favor the Black amendment because it is bottomed upon the 
principle of universal liability to service. I did not know be- 
fore that that principle permitted a special privilege to loaf. 

Mr, Chairman, we impreved upon the English system when 
we entered this war. England at the outbreak of the war en- 
listed her skilled employees. We placed our skilled employees 
that were necessary for winning the war in deferred elassifica- 
tions, but we insist that while they enjoy that privilege they 
e work. What is the situation in England and France to- 

y? 

England and France are furnishing the field artillery for their 
own troops and also for the American troops, and will continue 
to do so for the next two and one-half months. I have here a 
copy of a publication of the Patriotic Education Society, from 
which I read of the industrial situation in England. 

One factory on light shells employs about 94 per cent women, 
Taking shell, fuse, and grenade work as a whole, the average 
number of women employed is about 80 per cent. On the skilled 
operations, such as howitzer work, the averages are not so high, 
but there are individual cases which show just as high a per- 
eentage of women employees. In the largest English explosive 
factory there are 15,000 hands, and of these 11,000 are women. 
On trinitrotoluol manufacture the average is about 80 per cent 
women, and on the picric acid the average is about 40 per cent 
women. On filling fuses and that class of work the average is 
generally well over 90 per cent. In America we have exemptel 
our men to do the work that the women are doing in England, 
and this amendment only compels them to do the work they 
said they would do when they were exempted from military 
service. When they refuse to work, send them into the war 
with your boy, and let a patriotic American woman fill the 
place. What English women can do American women can and 
will do. 

Yet it is earnestly contended here that the industrial slacker 
shall be exempted and the bey of 18 from the farm shall be made 


to take his place in the trenehes. I want the Members like the 
into the facts you will find that the commission presided over by | 


from Tennessee [Mr. Sours], when they face this fall 
the mothers and fathers of those boys, to say, Tes: I voted 
to put them there at ence, and I voted against putting the 
industrial slackers of the eountry into the trenches.” [Ap- 


Gentlemen, that is the issue presented by this amendment. 
There is no other issue. Let us get into this war with all our 
man power. Let us not recognize the slacker anywhere, whether 
he is a millionaire or a pauper, whether he is able to buy a 
king’s ransom or only contribute a widow’s mite. Let all the 
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man and woman power of the Nation be applied to this great 
emergency, Let us all do our best, and the best in America will 
win this war. [Applanse.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
expired. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Dent] is recog- 
nized for two minutes and a half. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I see no reason in the world 
why the committee should get excited over this amendment. 
This proposition was considered very thoroughly by the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. We had the Secretary of War be- 
fore us to discuss it. We also had a representative of the 
American Federation of Labor. The Secretary of. War, in re- 
Sponse to my question, emphatically stated that the Thomas 
amendment as put on the bill in the Senate—which is sub- 
stantially the amendment of the gentleman from Texas [Mr, 
Brack ]—was no 
and was unnecessary. 
of putting on legislation that the War Department has not 
asked for, that the Secretary of War himself says is absolutely 
unnecessary, and when he goes further and states that he can 
take care of the situation under the law as it now exists? 

Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT, I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BLACK. The gentleman asks the question, “ Why should 
we enact legislation that the War Department has not asked 
for?” Does the gentleman think that the Congress of the 
United States ought to enact only that legislation that the War 
Department asks? 

Mr. DENT. No. Tho gentleman from Texas is fully aware 
of the fact that I have exercised some independence of judg- 
ment myself on matters of this kind. 

Mr. BLACK. Here too. 

Mr. DENT. But the point I am making is that the War 
Department says it is no part of its program, that it is un- 
necessary legislation, and that this can be taken care of under 
the present law. So, why load down this bill with unnecessary 
legislation? 

Mr. GREEN E of Vermont. Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. I yield to the gentleman from Vermont. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. The so-called present law exists 
in the form of departmental regulations, does it not? 

Mr. DENT. But the regulations, of ‘course, are made under 
the authority of the present law. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Exactly, and they continue to be 
law as long as they exist, 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. But they can be changed by the 
same power that made them at any time it wants to? 

Mr, DENT. Yes. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. And it can enforce them as a 
matter of its own policy, but a statute is a mandate. 

Mr. DENT. And it has been the policy of my friend from 
Vermont, who is a yery distinguished, very able, and helpful 
member of the Military Affairs Committee, not to tie the hands 
of the War Department by statute instead of regulations. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. That is a generality which I can 
not summon all the records of several years to disprove, but 
the fact is I have tried to use my own judgment quite as much 
us some other gentlemen have used theirs, 

Mr. DENT. But that is the general practice which the gen- 
tleman has followed. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. In each particular case I have 
tried to act in the way which my judgment told me was best. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 
All time has expired. The question is on the adoption of the 
Black amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Brack) there were—ayes 52, noes 91. 

Accordingly the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Treapway]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


“The Proyost Marshal General is authorized to appoint 8 exami- 
e 


cts all men of 


e Ye 

ri n 

ty this section.” z s, 
Mr, TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, in the very able address 

made by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr, Craco] yester- 

day, I find these words: 
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I will Sarre to any fe eae that can be enacted that will comb 
every classification, and deferred classifications especially, and put into 
the ranks men who really belong there. 

All day yesterday and this morning the same thought has 
been reiterated, namely, that the deferred classifications should 
be combed for men not entitled to deferred classification and 
that they should be put into class 1 and into the fighting ranks. 
On inquiry of the Provost Marshal General’s office I find that 
under the regulations in vogue a certain authority rests in the 
hands of the Provost Marshal General to appoint such examiners 
as this amendment refers to, but the authority is exercised to 
a very limited extent. I understand there are but 18 such ex- 
aminers at work at the present time. Now, the situation is this: 
We have nearly 5,000 local boards in this country, Those local 
boards are made up each of three men active in the community 
work, of high standing, likely to be district judges or men 
holding various prominent positions. During the year or year 
and a half that the selective-draft act has been in effect those 
men have devoted practically their entire time to the work of 
these local boards. We are giving them more work all the time. 
As a result, when these local boards have classified men in 
deferred classifications, it is the most natural thing in the world 
that they will leave them there, in view of the fact that they 
are already overburdened with the department’s work. There 
is no systematic effort to reclassify men who are in the deferred 
classifications. Consequently it seems to me that we should 
place in the hands of the Provost Marshal General an authority 
additional to that which he may have already, to employ such 
examiners as may be necessary to comb the deferred classifica- 
tions. That is the object of the amendment which I have offered. 
It is entirely in the hands of the Provost Marshal General to 
employ such number as he may see fit—one or a thousand— 
and it will result in finding these men that you want to comb 
out of the deferred classification. If there is objection to such 
an amendment I can not see it; but if adopted it will most ns- 
suredly place in the hands of the Provost Marshal General the 
machinery with which to accomplish the very objects which we 
have been discussing here for two days, namely, the reclassify- 
ing of men and making sure that they are in the classes where 
they rightly belong. I hope the amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. LAZARO. A question for information. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. LAZARO. The gentleman said that the Provost Marshal 
General had 18 of these examiners in the service now. 

Mr, TREADWAY. I understood by communication with him 
yesterday over the telephone that he was putting out into the 
field 18 such men, 

Mr. LAZARO. If he can employ 18, why can he not employ 
more? 

Mr. TREADWAY. It is probable that he can. I will not say 
that he can not employ them, but under no direct application of 
law. I ask the House to give him the direct authority of law 
so that he may so employ them. 

Mr. DENISON. I am much in favor of the gentleman's 
amendment, but I will ask if this would not help secure a 
greater uniformity in the administration of the draft law? 

Mr. TREADWAY. It certainly would, because it would give 
method of bringing the act up to date. There are no end of 
instances where the reasons for the deferred classification have 
changed during the period of the year, and there is no machin- 
ery to bring it up to date. It is perfectly apparent that con- 
ditions under which deferred classification may have properly 
been secured a year ago do not now exist. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Les. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Why could not the examination be 
conducted by the local boards? 

Mr. TREADWAY. For the reason that the local boards have 
devoted so much time and attention to the work under the 
present act that they ought not to be expected to do more. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DENT. Let me say to the gentleman that the only possi- 
ble objection I could have or that any member of the committee 
could have to his amendment is that they are doing this thing 
now. I do not know that it is necessary to put it into law, but, 
so far as the principle is concerned, I have no objection to it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Src. 3. That section 4 of said act be amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following proviso : 


That ng in this section contained shall prevent the 
e if he deems it advisable, from appoin as a member of a 


residing outside the subdivision or area in which 
su has jurisdiction, or from transferring a member of one 
local board to another local board ou the subdivision or area in 
which such person des.“ 
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The following committee amendment was read: 
Strike out all of lines 13 to 21, inclusive. 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent at this 
time to have read at the Clerk’s desk a letter which I received 
from the Secretary of War this morning relative to the McKenzie 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the Clerk will read. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
Wan DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, August 23, 1918. 


Hon. S. H. Dent, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dran Mr. Dent: I have been asked 4 a number of Members of 
Congress to state definitely the attitude of the War Department on the 
so-called McKenzie amendment to the man-power bill, which Gen. 
March, Gen. Crowder, and I discussed before the committee some days 


ago. 

The McKenzie amendment provided that men of 18 to 19 and 19 to 
20 years, when registered, shall be put in a separate class to be called 
into the Army only after men between the ages of 20 and 45 years made 
available In class 1 shall have been exhausted by draft. 

1 believe this amendment unwise, and that it would seriously im- 
pair the ability of the War Department to get the men needed in ac- 
cordance with the military program. I stated to the committee that 
the War Department intended, as a matter of regulation, so far as 
practicable, to defer the call of registered men from 18 to 19 years 
of age, and 77 out that any less elastic provision than this would 
require the War Department to be able to certify the complete exhaus- 
tion of the older classes before the men from 18 to 19 would be avail- 
able. The McKenzie amendment is obviously much wider and more in- 
elastic, and would be embarrassing to the department in securing 
speedily the number of men uired by the program. 

The object of this law is to increase the Army rapidly for early use. 
I hope it will be found possible by the House of Representatives to 
leaye the bill in this particular unamended, and to rely upon the War 
Department by lation to defer the younger men so far as such de- 
ferment is possible without interfering with the primary and urgent 
purpose of the bill, which is to raise the Army to the desired size, 
train it, and send it abroad by a definite time. 

Cordially, yours, 
Newton D. BAKER, Secretary of War. 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a letter from the 
law librarian of the Library of Congress, stating the age limits 
in Germany, Great Britain, France, and Canada. [Cries of 
“Read it!“! 

Mr, DENT. I will ask, Mr. Chairman, that the Clerk read it. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the Clerk will read. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
Washington, August 22, 1918, 
Hon. S. II. Dent, Jr. 
Chairman House Military Affairs Committee, 
451 House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sin: In further response to the request from your office on the 
20th Instant for material relating to the draft ages in other countries, 
I am inclosing herewith three memoranda which have been prepared in 
the Legislative Reference Division relating to drafting of young men in 
Great Britain, France, and Germany, respectively. 
Very truly, yours, 
J. Davio Tuoursox, Law Librarian, 


Dnarrixd or Yocuna MEN IN N BRITAIN Durixc THE EUROPEAN 
R. 


Under the provisions of the military-service act, 1916 (5 and 6 Geo. 
5, ch. 104), which went into effect February 10, 10 every male Brit- 
ish subject, a resident of Great Britain, who had reached the age of 18 
nnd was under 41 and was unmarried or a widower without children 
was deemed to have been duly enlisted in the regular army for general 
service with the colors or in the reserves for the period of the war. 

The Statesman's Yearbook, 1918, page 50, states that all the groups 
of unmarried men were called out by March 18, 1916. 

The military-service act, 1916, session 2 (6 and 7 Geo, 5, ch. 15), 
which became saw May 25, 1916, extended the liability to service to 
married men within the same age limits. Section 1 (1) of this act 
contains the following proviso: 

“ Provided, That steps shall be taken to prevent, so far as ible, 
the sending of men to serve abroad before they at the age of 19.“ 

Premier Lioyd-George, in presenting to the House of Commons on 
April 9, 1918, the Government's bill raising the military age to 50, re- 
ferred to this proviso, as follows: 

„There was an understanding that boys under 19 years would only 
be used in case of emergency. e felt that the emergency had arisen, 
and, in so far as those who were over 18 were concerned, those who 
had already received six months’ training, we felt it necessary that they 
should be sent to France.” 

By the terms of the recent treaty between the United States and 
Great Britain young men of British nationality may be drafted under 
the laws of the United States after they have reached the age of 20. 


DRAFTING OF YOUNG MEN IN FRANCE. 
1. BEFORE THE BUROPEAN WAR. 


Under the military-service law in force before the outbreak of the 
European war, namely, the act of August 7, 1913, young men were 
called to military service during the year following that in which they 
reached 19 years of age, and the class to which they belonged was des- 
ignated by the calendar year in which service under this law began— 
that is, the year in which the twentieth birthday occurred. 

Il, DURING THE EUROPEAN WAR. 

This draft age for beginning compulsory military service was not 
lowered until March 15, 1915, when an act was passed providing that— 

“The class of 1916 shall be called to the colors in advance of the 
regular time, at such date as may be fixed by order of the minister of 
War. (Journal Officiel, 1915, p- 1387.) 

“The class of 1916 consisted of young men who became 19 in 1915. 


By the acts of December 30, 1915, March 81, 1917, and March 29 
1918 (Journal Officiel, 1915 p. 9663; 1917, p. 2557; 1918, p. 2831)! 
the same authority was confe upon the minister of war to call out 
the classes of 1917, 1918, and 1919, respectively, in the year in which 
they became 19. 

culars of the minister of war, dated January 22, 1917, and Sep- 
tember 30, 1917 (Journal Officiel, 1917, pp. 738, 7844), show that this 
authority had been exercised with respect to the class of 1917 before 
October 1, 1916, and, with res to the class of 1918, before October 


1, 1917. (A. Bernard, Aug. 21, 1918.) 
DRAFTING YOUNG MEN IN GERMANY. 
I. BEFORE THE EUROPEAN WAR. 
Liability to military service in Germany commences wlih the com- 
pletion of the seventeenth year. Such service is compulsory and uni- 


versal, but does not actually begin until the age of 20. Every young 
man is enrolled in the military register during January of the year in 
which he completes his twentieth year. Prior to this—that iš, from 
the seventeenth to the twentieth year, unless he has volunteered for 
actual service—the ep | man belongs to the landsturm, a home- 
defense force consist E of two classes, namely, the first including all 
men from 17 to 39 who for one reason or another have receiv 


no 
military training, the second class including all men over 39 up to 45, 
whether trained or untrained, (Constitution of the German Empire, 


Apr. 16, 1871, art. 59; law relating to military service, Feb. 11, 1 
secs. 23-24; Relchsgesetzblatt, 1888, b. 18.5 ssid 


Il. DURING THE EUROPEAN WAR. 


The landsturm was called out for purposes of registration on August 
1, 1914 (Reichsgesetzblatt. 1914, p. 73). Whether or not young seen 
below the age of 20, except volunteers, were actually put into the 
military service at that time or later is not ascertainable from any 
official documents available in the Library of Congress. The following 
statement is given in Information Annual, 1916, page 259: 

“According to the Lokal Anzeiger, of Berlin, June 18, all the 17- 
year-old boys in Germany had been ordered to report themselves to 
the military authorities, In Germany liability for military service 
Pepnet the age of 17 years, but in peace time actual service begins 

The 1918 Statesman's Yearbook, at age 898, states that— 

“By December, 1916, the whole of the 1917 class of recruits had 
been in the army, and by May, 1917, lads entering their 
Seventeenth year.” 

The latter statement is ambiguous and does not indicate whether the 
1917 class means those who completed their twentieth year or those 
who had completed their seventeenth year in 1917. 

Nothing has been found in official sources to show that this service 
below the age of 20 was compulsory and not volunteer. The Berliner 
Tageblatt. August 22, 1914 (evening edition), page 4, contains an order 
of the military commander of Berlin to the effect that boys who have 
completed their sixteenth year may enroll for a course of military 
training under the instruction of retired ay, oflicers. 

In a dispatch dated Paris, August 20, 1918, printed in the Wash- 
ington Times on the same evening, it is stated that a number of boys 
of the 1919 class have been found among the latest prisoners, and that 
the proportion of boys taken in recent hauls indicates that practically 
12 wait 19185 of 1919 have been sent to the front. (T. H. Thiesing, 

ug. 21, ~ 


The Clerk, proceeding with the reading of the bill, read as 
follows: 


* 1 87 4. That section 5 of sald act be, and hereby is, amended to read 
s follows : 

“That all male persons between the ages of 18 and 45, both inclusive, 
shall be subject to registration in accordance with regulations to be 
prescribed by the President, and upon proclamation by the President or 
other public notice given by him, a by his direction, stating the time 
or times and place or places of any such registration, it shall be the 
duty of all persons of the gerna tes ages, except officers and enlistea 
men of the Regular Army, the Navy, and the National Guard and Naval 
Militia while in the service of the United States, to present themselves 
for and submit to registration under the provisions of this act; and 
every such person shall be deemed to have notice of the requirements of 
this act upon the publication of any such proclamation or any such 
other public notice as aforesaid given by his direction; and any person 
who shall willfully fail or refuse to present himself for registration or 
to submit thereto as herein provided shall be guilty of a misdemeanor 
and shall, upon conviction in a district court of the United States hav- 
ing jurisdiction thereof, be punished by imprisonment for not more than 
one year, and shall thereupon be co registered: Provided, That in 
the call of the docket precedence shall be given in courts trying the 
same to the trial of criminal proceedings under this act: Provided yar: 
ther, That persons shall be subject to registration as herein provided 
who shall have attained their eighteenth birthday and who shall not 
have attained their forty-sixth birthday on or before the day set for 
the registration in any such proclamation by the President or any such 
other public notice given by him or by his direction; and all persons 
so registered shall be and remain subject to draft Into the forces hereby 
authorized unless exempted or excused therefrom as in this act provided: 
Provided further, That the President may at such Intervals as he may 
desire from time to time require all male persons who have attained the 
age of 18 years since the last preceding date of registration and on or 
before the next date set for registration by proclamation by the Presi- 
dent, except such persons as are 3 from registration hereunder, 
to register in the same manner end subject to the same requirements 
and liabilities as those previously registered under the terms hereof: 
And provided further, That in the case of temporary absence from 
actual place of legal residence of any person liable to registration as pro- 
vided herein, such registration may be made by mall under regulations 
to be prescribed by the President.” 


Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 


ment. 

Page 5, line 16, after the word“ President.“ add the following: 

“ Provided, That men 9 under the provisions of this act who 
have served Ín the Navy of the United States shall, upon their own ap- 

lication, be permitted to reenlist in the naval service of the United 
Btates with and by the approval of the Secretary of the Navy.” 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman, the reason I did not offer this 
amendment in committee was because it did not occur to me 
until I received a letter from a naval officer calling attention 
to the fact that if the law was enacted as drafted it would be 
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impossible for a man who had heretofore served in the Navy 
and who would be valuable to the Navy, probably more valuable 
to the Navy than to the Army, to reenlist in the Navy, and 
that the men whose terms of enlistment in the Navy may here- 
after expire who desire to reenlist could not taken even a 30 
days’ vacation before doing so. The only way they could re- 
enlist would be to reenlist immediately before the draft, which 
they would have to do upon the completion of thelr service or 
run the risk of being immediately drafted into the military 
service. 

I have no pride of opinion in the matter; I am offering it at 
the suggestion of a naval officer, and I think it is a splendid 
suggestion. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FIELDS. I will. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. Under this law all men who had reached 
the ages between 18 and 45 will be within the draft ages, and 
therefore they could not enlist, but can only be taken into the 
Navy or a branch of the Army by induction. Is it not true 
that the Secretary of War, when I asked him the question 
whether he did not think the draft ought to apply to the Navy, 
said he was not prepared to say whether it should or not, but 
he was satisfied that he and the Secretary of the Navy could 
work out a satisfactory plan? 

Mr. FIELDS. The gentleman will understand that this is not 
drafting anybody into the Navy; it is giving a man the option 
to reenlist in the Navy. For instance, the man serving in the 
Navy to-day who is within a few months of the expiration of 
his term of enlistment and who may have served there for a 
number of years, may desire to reenlist, but may also desire 
to take a brief yacation, say, of 80 days before doing so; and 
if some protection is not given him he will have to register 
immediately upon retirement from the Navy, which may make 
it impossible for him to reenlist, notwithstanding the fact that 
he may be a most valuable man in the Navy. 

If they should register and draft him into the military service 
it would be almost Impossible for him to get back to the Navy, 
for the gentleman knows that hard-and-fast rule in the War 
Department that no man can be transferred without the ap- 
proval of his commanding officer. So they get him in the 
Military Establishment. He may apply for permission to be 
transferred into the Navy, but he is a good man and his com- 
manding officer says no, that he is a good-looking fellow and 
that he wants him, and therefore will not approve his applica- 
tion for transfer to the Navy, and he is estopped. This amend- 
ment will make it possible for him to be transferred to the 
Navy. I have provided that it shall only be done, of course, 
with the approval of the Secretary of the Navy. ‘Therefore, 
if the Navy shall not need him, or if he is not eligible, is not 
physically fit, the Secretary of the Navy would not approve his 
application for reenlistment into the naval service, and any 
objection that might arise from that quarter is removed by 
the fact that he can only enter the Navy by and with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Navy, and I hope the gentleman 
will not oppose the amendment, 

Mr. McKENZIE. I simply desire to ask the gentleman, What 
will be the status of the men discharged from the Navy under 
his amendment? Suppose there are 2,000 men discharged from 
the Navy on the ist day of September who are within the pro- 
visions of this draft law. Are these men immune from service? 

Mr. FIELDS. Not at all. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Suppose the Secretary of the Navy says 
PERE ae has all the men he needs and he does not need any more 
men $ 

Mr. FIELDS. Then they would not get the approval of the 
Secretary of the Navy, and they would have to go into the new 
draft, of course, 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman understand that there is 
any such thing as a transfer from the Army to the Navy? 

Mr. FIELDS. Yes; once in a while; but it is very hard to get 
through. r 

Mr. WALSH. I do not think there is any such thing. A man 
Nore be discharged from the Army, and then he enlists in the 

Navy. 

Mr. FIELDS. ‘Technically, the gentleman is correct. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment as a substitute for the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Kentucky, which I send to the desk and ask to 


- have read. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


* 9 offered by Mr. aun of Florida to the amendment offered 
r FIELDS: 

. That for a period of 30 days after the passage and approval of 

this act any person who is within the draft age as herein 

shall be permitted to cnlist in the Marine Corps, the Navy, er the 
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Army of the United States, notwithstanding any existing law or regula- 
pes Ates any department or Executive order now in force or hereafter 


[Cries of “ Vote! Vote!“ 3 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Oh, no; I think you will be quiet 
for a moment or two. It is all well enough for gentlemen 
to ery “ Vote! Vote!“ Of course, I know they are in a hurry. 
The edict has been issued, the decree has gone forth, the sacri- 
fice must be made and made in a hurry. It is well known that 
the War Department issued orders which absolutely prohibited 
any American citizen from enlisting in the naval service or in 
the Marine Corps if he desired to do so. Every man and every 
boy between the ages of 18 and 45 is to be drafted into the 
Army. What are you going to do for men in the Navy? How 
are you going fo fill up the Marine Corps? How are you going 
to take care of these two important branches of the service, 
and, if we are to believe the newspaper reports, one of them, 
the most important branch when it comes to the real. work on 
the battle fleld—the Marine Corps. It seems to me that these 
men ought to be given the privilege of tendering their service, if 
they desire to do so, to the Government of the United States 
in that branch of our fighting forces in which they feel they 
ean render better service to the Guvernment, I heard the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Kann] say the other day that the 
volunteer system had departed from America forever. That 
may be true, 

Mr. KAHN. I did not say that, if the gentleman will permit. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I beg the gentleman's pardon—— 

Mr. KAHN. I said I hoped it had gone forever. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Saunpers of Virginia). The Chair 
will suggest to the gentleman from California that he should 
get permission of the gentleman who has the floor before inter- 
rupting him. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Of course I yield. 

Mr. KAHN. I said I hoped that the volunteer system had 
been displaced forever. I did not say it had been. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I will accept the gentleman's state- 
ment. I understood him the other way. Of course if he did not 
say it, he did not say it, but he said he hoped it would be. I 
want to say that, although we have adopted the draft system 
and we are supporting it, the fact remains, and it can not be 
denied, that it is objectionable to hundreds of thousands of 
American citizens who desire the privilege of volunteering to 
serve their country under the flag, To be drafted, sugar-coat 
it as you please, talk about its being “selective” as you please, 
is distasteful to a great many people in this country, people 
who prefer to go voluntarily and tender their services in the 
branch of the service where they are better fitted in their own 
judgment to serve. Wliy not give these men the privilege of 
doing that? Why not for 30 days let down the bars and say, 
“Tf you want to enlist, and you come within the age, tender 
yourself at a recruiting station and offer your services to the 
Government.“ What is the objection to that? It certainly 
does not delay the proceedings. It is not going to delay the 
Army for a moment to have these men come up voluntarily and 
offer to enlist. 

Mr. GREGG. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. For a question. 

Mr. GREGG. If this law passes, every boy that is large 
enough to be out of short breeches and every man up to 45 will 
be in the Army. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida, All except these preferred clerks 
in the Government departments here in Washington. 

Mr. GREGG. What are we going to do for the Navy and the 
Marine Corps if something like the gentleman’s amendment 
does not pass? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I have just asked that. Where are 
you going to replenish them, where are you going to get them? 

Mr. GREGG. I understand they need 800,000 men by the first 
of the year. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Florida 
Las expired. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I ask to proceed for 
two minutes more. 

Mr. GREGG. I ask unanimous consent that he be given five 
minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Yes. 

Mr, MONTAGUE. I would like to make a suggestion. We 
recently passed a statute authorizing the Marine Corps to in- 
crease by voluntary enlistment up to 80,500. 
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Mr. CLARK of Florida. Yes. 

Mr. MONTAGUE, If this draft act passes with no exception 
or limitation upon its regulation what are you going to do with 
the Marine Corps? Change that law? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. You can not do it. 

Mr. MONTAGUB, Does not the gentleman believe the volun- 
teer system so far as it applies to the Marine Corps has been 
the life, the blood, and the glory of the Marine Corps? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Absolutely, and has made it a glori- 
ous success. [Applause.] 

Mr. FIELDS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. For a question; I haye not much 
time. 

Mr. FIELDS. I want to ask the gentleman or the gentleman 

from Virginia 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. No; I can not yield time for the 
gentleman to interrogate the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. FIELDS. Does the gentleman believe the Commander in 
Chief of the Army and Navy would make it impossible for men 
to enlist in the Navy if it was necessary? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I am getting sick and 
tired of taking things on faith. Every time when these gentle- 
men are driyen into a hole they say, “ Have not you got con- 
fidence in the President and in the Secretary of War?” [Ap- 
plause.] My God, we are here to legislate, are we not? We 
are here as Representatiy es to exercise our own judgment with 
what little gray matter God Almighty gives us, if he gave us 
any, and yet whenever you get into a hole somewhere you fall 
back upon the proposition that the President as Commander in 
Chief must be trusted. Yes; a whole lot of other people can be 
trusted. Let me tell you an Executive order was issued on the 
Sth of this month absolutely prohibiting further enlistment in 
any service, and I went to the department down here to sec 
Gen. Barnett about a young man being taken into the Marine 
Corps who had made application in April or June, whose papers 
were filed, who had been accepted by Gen. Barnett to be called 
when needed, and whose services Gen. Barnett very much de- 
sired, because his papers showed that he was a competent man 
and a man who would render very effective service there; and 
when we went up to the War Department to get their consent 
they said, “ No,” and now they propose to take them all. We 
sit here and propose to allow the department not only to execute 
the law but absolutely to make it, and you know it, you know it. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho rose. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. No; I can not yield. I am getting 
tired of it myself. I know that I am not going to change any- 
body’s opinion. I know that I can not affect a single solitary 
human being on the floor of this House, because the cards have 
been fixed, the decree has been issued, and the head is bowed to 
the yoke, and you know it as well as I do. There is no use in 
camouflaging about this business. I want to say that, so far as 
I am concerned myself, I do not criticize anybody else. I am 
not questioning the motives of a single human being on earth. 
God knows I love my brethren in this House. Oh, it is delight- 
ful to be with them and see and associate with the most mag- 
nificent lot of gentlemen I ever saw. Iam simply the keeper of 
my own conscience, and I am not going to bed at night with any 
quarrel with my own conscience. I am going to vote on every 
one of these propositions as I see it, regardless of all the letters 
that ever were written or that will be written. [Applause.] 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I will. 

Mr, KELLEY of Michigan. Will not the gentleman from 
Vilorida modify his amendment striking out the provision for 
enlistment in the Army and leaving it the Marine Corps and 
Navy. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. And Naval Reserve. 

Mr, CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to so modify it as to leave the Army out and leave in the 
Wavy and Marine Corps and add Naval Reserve. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent to leaye out that portion relating to the Army 
and add to it the Nayal Reserve. Is there objection? 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
I did not hear the first part of the gentleman's speech and I 
would like to ask why this modification? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Well, I am not responsible for that. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Of course not, but neither am I. I was 
called out of the Chamber by a constituent and the gentleman 
had offered his amendment and had begun his remarks before 
my return. What I desire to ask the gentleman from Florida 
is, ay does he propose to exclude the Army from his amend- 
ment 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I was requested by some gentlemen 
who think it probably best to do that and let the Army regulate 
their own affairs, 


Mr. LANGLEY. I am not going to object to the gentleman's 
request, in view of his explanation, but I would like to make a 
brief statement, if it will not interrupt the course of the gentle- 
man’s remarks. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I shall be glad to yield a moment or 
two to my friend from Kentucky if I have the time. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Just an observation or two. I conferred 
with my friend from Florida in the preparation of this amend- 
ment and he knows, of course, that I heartily favor its purpose. 
I agree with what the gentleman has said and I had intended 
to speak in favor of the amendment, seeking recognition in my 
own right under the rules; but since the House seems impatient 
for a vote and since my friend has kindly given me this oppor- 
tunity to go on record in support of the amendment, I shall not 
seek such recognition. I know personally that what the gentle- 
man has said about men preferring to enlist rather than to be 
drafted is absolutely true, and when inen feel that way about 
it I can not understand why they are denied the privilege of 
voluntary enlistment. Men above 40 years of age who are cov- 
ered by this bill have not had a chance to volunteer, while 
others have, and I think they ought to have that opportunity. 
I know personally many men above 40 who tried to enlist but 
were not permitted to do so, and yet they are put in the attitude, 
by this bill, of being forced into the service, when as a matter of 
fact they would have gone in long ago if they had had the chance, 
Indeed, I think it would be well to go even further than this 
amendment proposes, and allow men, even though they have 
reached 50 years of age, to enlist if they are physically fit for 
service, as many of them are. I know, as the gentleman from 
Florida has said, that the cards are stacked, that the door for 
volunteers is closed, and that this argument as well as his is 
useless, but I want to go on record as advocating what I believe 
to be just and fair to all, and I thank my friend for giving me 
this opportunity of doing so. 

Mr, CLARK of Florida. I do want to give the American 
citizen the right to enlist in the Marine Corps and in the Nayal 
Reserye Force and the Navy if he sees fit to do so. 

Mr. Chairman, it is seldom that I take up the time to make a 
Speech on this floor, and much more seldom that I avail myself 
of the privilege graciously granted by the House to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp and print as a part of my speech a 
lot of things not uttered by me on the floor, and I will gladly 
vote at any time to allow nothing printed in the Rxconb except 
the actual proceedings of the House. However, as permission 
has been granted me in this instance, and as I could not secure 
sufficient time to give oral expression to my views on this very 
important bill, affecting as it does the future of the youth of 
my country, I intend to add a few thoughts to what I have been 
able to say in the eight minutes I have actually used. 

Certain newspapers, certain gentlemen upon this floor, and 
numbers of men occupying bomb-proof positions, who, in all 
probability, no matter how long this war may last, will never 
smell gunpowder, have acquired the habit of attempting to 
brand as traitors to our country any public official or citizen 
who dares to entertain and express any opinion of his own on 
any proposed question of public policy. So far as I am con- 
cerned, I do not believe there is a single Member of this House 
who does not desire with all his heart and soul to win this 
war against Germany and her allies in the shortest possible 
time. I am sure that every Member of this House will cheer- 
fully vote to expend every dollar and sacrifice every male in- 
habitant of the Republic necessary to carry Old Glory to vic- 
tory or the battle fields of Europe. But each of us has taken a 
solemn oath to uphold and defend the Constitution of the 
United States and to discharge our duties as Representatives 
of a free people as God Almighty has given us the brain and 
the light to comprehend and see those duties and not as some 
one else, charged with other duties and responsibilities, may see 
and understand them. 

As a Representative in this great body when my country is in- 
volved in war, I am perfectly willing to make my judgment sub- 
servient to the judgment of those trained in military affairs in 
all questions of purely a military nature, or in all matters the 
solution of which requires expert military knowledge, but when 
it comes to determine whether the battles of the war shall be 
fought and won by the matured men or the young boys of the 
land, I respectfully, but firmly, decline to allow these military 
gentlemen to settle that question for me. I am utterly and un- 
alterably opposed to drafting into the Army and sending to the 
front any youth under the age of 21 years until the man power 
of the country has been depleted to a point which makes this step 
necessary. When that time shall arrive (and God grant it never 
may) I shall cheerfully and promptly vote to send every boy and 
every old man who is able to carry a gun, Can any reasonable 
man object to this position? Does the taking of this position in- 
dicate any lack of patriotism or loyalty to country? 
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I desire to say to gentlemen who are given to aspersing, at 
least by insinuation, the patriotic spirit of others that the same 
blood which courses through my veins has answered the call 
to battle in every foreign war in which this country has been 
engaged, beginning with that of the Revolution. Can these self- 
appointed critics point to a prouder record of patriotic devo- 
tion to country than that? I have voted for every dollar of ap- 
propriation which the administration has asked to carry on this 
war; I voted for the declaration of war against Germany and 
against. Austria-Hungary, and I have been fully convinced for 
some time that we should declare war against Bulgaria and 
Turkey and every power with which any one of our devoted 
allies is at war. I have voted for every measure which the 
President has requested to aid in bringing success to our arms 
save the original draft law alone, and in that case I would have. 
done violence to my conscience under my oath of office had I 
voted differently, denying my fellow citizens the time-honored 
American privilege of volunteering to defend their country. 

Although conscientiously and unalterably opposed to sending 
minors to fight the battles of the country until the depletion of 
the man power was such as to make such action necessary I 
yoted for this bill solely because I did not propose to be put in 
the attitude of apparent objection to the increase of our fight- 
ing forces beyond the seas. While the advocates of drafting 
the 18, 19, and 20 year old boys solemnly assure us that these 
will be called last, and not then until actually needed, that the 
purpose is to train and educate them, we should not deceive 
ourselves. These tender boys will be called first or along with 
the others, and will be on the firing line in Europe by the early 
summer of next year. 

Only two classes of people in this country can be benefited 
by this early impressment of these youths in the military service. 

Those two classes are the manufacturers and other employers 
of labor who are vitally interested in keeping their employees 
out of the service, and a certain class of workers who have 
shown their patriotism during this gigantic struggle, in which 
the very life of the Nation is at stake, by threatening to go on 
strikes, although receiving the highest wages ever before paid 
in the history of the world. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall vote for any and every measure in- 
tended to hasten a victorious conclusion of this war, Autocracy 
must perish from among men, and it devolves upon America 
to carry the flag of democracy to triumph. This is the one 
great object all of us should keep constantly in mind; but we 
should in all things remember the brave boys across the seas 
who are willingly giving their lives to perpetuate the principles 
of democracy and who have demonstrated to all the world that 
America is unselfish and her sons are unconquerable. 

While the soldiery of this Republic is so gloriously upholding 
the honor of the flag on foreign soil the“ holier than thou“ gang, 
living safely and securely at home, might find better employment 
than questioning the patriotism of those among us who believe 
that under the Constitution they have the right to entertain 
some opinions of their own, and who dare to have the courage to 
express them. America is in this war to win, and there should 
be no peace until the allied flags shall float over the palace of 
the Kaiser at Berlin. When complete and overwhelming victory 
is ours, we should dictate the terms of peace free from any sug- 
gestion from any of the defenders of autocracy, and this we will 
do; but to reach this glorious end our course must be guided by 
reason, we must think, we must deliberate, we must confer to- 
gether as freemen bound together in a common cause. In this 
crucial period in the history of the Nation all bickering should 
cease, suspicion should be banished, insinuation should hide its 
infamous head, and all real Americans should say to one another, 
Come and let us reason together.” 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. WALSH. I seek recognition when the gentleman from 
Florida has concluded. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair was going to have the amend- 
ment as modified read. The Clerk will now read the amend- 
ment as modified by the request of the gentleman from Florida, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Substitute offered by Mr. CLARK of Florida for the amendment offered 
by Mr. FIELDS: At the end of line 16, on page 5, add the following: 
“That for a period of 30 days after the passage and approval of this 
act 1 ersou who is within the draft age as specified 1 shall be 

ermit to enlist in the Marine Corps, Navy, or Naval Reserve of the 
nited States, notwithstanding any existing jaw or regulation of any 
department or Executive order now in force or hereafter issued.” 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Florida 
has made a few very interesting observations upon what the 
terms of the draft law nre. He is always interesting in his re- 
marks and always displays a high degree of courage. It may be 
possible that the draft law is distasteful and unsatisfactory to 


hundreds of thousands of people in this country, although I 
doubt it, and it may be that in the gentleman’s community they 
have not yet finished sulking and trying to throw discredit upon 
the action of this Congress in passing this sort of law. 

But, sir, I think I voice the general opinion of the people of 
the United States when I say that they are not only satisfied 
with the law and the manner in which it has been administered, 
but that it has been a marvel not only to our own people but to 
the people of the entire world [applause] in that we have been 
able to raise and put into the field—yes, and to put upon the 
field of Europe even—over 1,000,000 of men armed and equipped. 
It may be that those who were against the war in the beginning, 
who believed we were not justified in entering this struggle, are 
still of that opinion, and if that be so in the gentleman's sec- 
tion of the country, of course they will still oppose the draft 
law and grumble and complain at the manner in which it has 
been executed and administered. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Certainly. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I hope the gentleman will not under- 
take to say that the people in my section or myself are opposing 
the draft law. 

Mr. WALSH. I do not say that the people of the gentleman's 
section are opposing it, but the gentleman here upon the floor 
stands as spokesman of those who were opposed to the draft 
law—unwittingly, I am content to assume—and who now say 
that it is unsatisfactory and distasteful. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I want to say to the gentleman 
that I bow with all due propriety and humility to Congress in 
the adoption of the draft law, and I have stood by it. My people 
have responded just as fully and completely as the gentleman’s, 
and, although much older than he, I am ready to respond with 
the gentleman any time when our services are needed or when 
they may be taken. 

Mr. WALSH. I stated at the beginning that I admire the gen- 
tleman’s courage; but, sir, this is no time in the Congress for 
anybody to stand here and express views that are held by those 
who are not with the country in this struggle and who are not 
seeking to uphold us and further the prosecution of this war. 
[Applause.] And to complain and say that the draft law is dis- 
tasteful and unsatisfactory to hundreds of thousands of our 
people can only give comfort and satisfaction to that class of 
people. 

Now, as fo the gentleman's proposed amendment. He would 
seek for a pericd of 30 days to permit enlistments by volunteer- 
ing in the Marine Corps and the Navy. Now, I do not know 
whether the Secretary of the Navy has asked for this legisla- 
tion or whether it was considered by the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee or not. But it would seem to me that the Commander in 
Chief, that the military authorities, and the Secretary of the 
Navy; knowing that this legislation was under consideration, 
would hardly have permitted it to approach this stage of pro- 
ceeding unless they had given expression to their views and 
unless they were satisfied that it would obstruct filling up the 
ranks of the Navy and the Marine Corps. I believe that the 
Commander in Chief knows the condition with reference to 
those branches of the service, and that if there be need for 
further enlistment they must have some plan in mind, even 
under the operation of this law which it is proposed to enact, 
whereby they can secure, under regulations or otherwise, the 
men needed in the Marine Corps and the Navy. So, sir, I think 
without that consideration by those departments we ought to 
go a little slow before we amend this measure in the manner 
proposed by the gentleman from Florida [Mr. CLARK]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts has expired. ’ 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, I just want to say a word. 

Mr. DENT. How much time does the gentleman wish? 

Mr. CALDWELL. Not over a minute; two minutes at the 
outside. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I ask that at the conclusion of 
one minute of discussion by the gentleman from New York 
all debate on this amendment and amendments thereto be con- 
cluded. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that at the termination of one minute of discussion 
by the gentleman from New York all debate on this amendment 
and amendments thereto be concluded. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. x 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, before this bill was pro- 
posed we had a draft statute, and under tbat a regulation was 
established by which men in the draft age were permitted to 
enlist in the Navy and the Marine Corps with the consent of 
their local board. It is the policy and intention of the War De- 
partment to apply the same regulations to the new draft ages, 
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and the only reason why the door was shut for a few days was 
to prevent the scandal of men trying to get from under. That 
is all. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. CLARK] to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. FIELDS]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment to the amend- 
ment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now recurs on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Frs]. 

The question was taken; and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. FIELDS. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

aP BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, can not the amendment be 
ren 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman, I think many Members do not 
know what they are voting on, and I ask unanimous consent that 
the amendment be again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent that the amendment may be read again at the desk. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 
and the Clerk will report the amendment, 

The amendment was again reported. 

Eri CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
men 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 96, noes 44. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. THOMAS F. SMITH. Mr. Chairman, I have an amend- 
ment which I would like to submit. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report from the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Tuomas F. SMITA : On page 4, line 8, after 
the word States,” insert the following: and officers and members of 
the uniformed police forces who are now employed as such in and by 
cities having 500,000 inhabitants or more.” 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr, Cha I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from New York [Mr. Tuomas F. Sarre] 
be given 10 minutes. 2 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York IMr. 
CALDWELL] asks unanimous consent that his colleague may be 
permitted to proceed for 10 minutes. Is there objection? 
{After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. THOMAS F. SMITH. Mr. Chairman, the object of this 
amendment, as its tenor denotes, is to prevent the further de- 
pletion and disruption of the trained and experienced police 
forces in those cities where the population is very large and 
conspicuously mixed in character. 

The truth is that in the cities covered by this amendment 
there are hundreds of thousands of enemy aliens and unscrupu- 
lous adventurers, ever ready in a critical time like this to incite 
trouble and disorder, especially when they know that the protec- 
tive force has been reduced and weakened. 

In a great city like New York, whieh is renowned for the 
splendid efficiency of its police force, should the draft age be 
raised to 45, and this amendment rejected, over 50 per cent, or 
6,000 policemen, would be put into the Army. This would mean 
not only a grave reduction in the protection of life and prop- 
erty in a city of 6,000,000 inhabitants, but it would mean that 
the city would have to pay about $7,000,000 a year to the police- 
men inducted into the military service, because of a State law 
which provides that city and State employees must be paid the 
difference between their Army or Navy pay and their other pay. 

The seriousness of this police situation can not be exagger- 
ated. It is one that does not only affect the interests of the city 
of New York but it also affects the interests of the Nation and 
the prosecution of the war. 

Imagine what the effect would be—world-wide—if in the 
city of New York, the first city in the land, the gateway to the 
Nation, there should be an uprising resulting in violence, and 
destruction of life and property, and the police should be un- 
able, because of numerical weakness, promptly to suppress it. It 
would be a national disaster, and one that would gladden the 
hearts of our enemies and injure the morale of our splendid 
Army across the sea. 

There are those who believe—and they are many—that the 
existing trained and efficient police forces who are protecting 
the lives and properties of our citizens throughout the country 
are rendering as great and as necessary a service in thelr re- 
spective fields to the Government, the Nation, and the people 
as if they were put into the Army. 

After all is said and done, neither the Army nor the Navy 
alone can win this war. This war will be won because of the 
patriotic zeal and devotion, the unselfish and constant coopera- 


tion of the men, women, and children, who sense the issues in- 
volved and who gratefully appreciate the blessings, bounti 
and opportunities of this free land of ours. In the language o 
Kipling: 

It ain't the t 

Bot the dowd cooperation that makes thew wit (he aaj.) T 


the 
It ain't the individuals nor the army as a whol 
But the everlastin’ teamwork of paias bloomin’ soul. 


[Applause.] 
If I do not exhaust your patience, I shall read a letter from 
the mayor of the city of New York: 
CITY of New York, OFFICE OF run MAYOR, 
; August 9, 1918. 
Hon. THOMAS F. SMITH,’ 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 


My Dran CONGRESSMAN : I have the honor to invite gore attention to 
the N e of police affairs in the 
0 e 05 


city of New York by reason ts upon f the police 
force under existing and proposed 5 draft laws. The ting 
law .calis all members of t ice force from 21 to 81 to the colors. 


All the men on the existing civil service list are of conscription and, 
consequently, should they a ee they become almost teal ately 
withou 


a lability upon the city, t hay rendered any appreciable 
ty Ing y app 


Already more than 700 men have been drafted, and before the end of 
this year at least 1,000 will have been drafted into the military service, 
= 8 28 per cent of the entire force, or 3,000 men, will be 


elt. 
and the salary they get as members of the ATAT 
rief peat a year or 
If we are to be compelled to 
hist from the utterl and haps th hl able. 8 
story from the utterly n, perhaps thoroughly e, ma- 
terial Ye drat disaster. 
The possibility of disorder, due to labor unrest; the fomenting of dis- 
bance by enemy alien elements; possible uprising against authority, 
due to dissatisfaction with the war or. the yernment by reason o 
insufficient, improper, or unacceptable food, or due to the bt oi cost of 
food and clo g, or incr burdens, may, under cer circum- 
stances, burst into an appalling reality. 


ty in the 8 would be justified in making similar de- 
mands, should have no try . New York — is in a class by itself. 
It is the financial center of the world; from it radiates all activities 
looking toward the speedy and satisfactory conclusion of the war. This 
is not true of any other city in this country. Riots or disturbances in 
this city, improperly handled and ineffectively quelled, would be a na- 
tional disaster that would be pissas to the enemy and would certainly 
demand the attention of the vernment, 4 

New York ts the gateway of American commerce; it is the pulse of 
this he here and from it is judged the Nation's vigor and determina- 
tion. It unthinkable that the police force of this city should be 
otherwise than up to the highest standard in these momentous times, 
when unprecedented emergencies are bound to arise. ; 

Moreover, the city of New York ts made up of many foreign elements. 
At least 75,000 enemy aliens, male and female, and hundreds of thou- 
sands of citizens of the Teutonic race, against whom demonstrations 
may be expected under certain tions, make up a considerable part 
of our cosmopolitan population. 

The war activities in this city and our cooperation with the Federal 
Government has made unusual demands upon the police force of this 
ciy To make further inroads upon this very much depleted force 
which may not be recruited with proper material, is a matter worthy of 
serious consideration. 


city and State in 8 to secure such modification of the 8 
tu very — roar ne and dangerous condition, for 
t interest of the Go 


this city 
ery truly, yours, 
Jons F. HYLAN, Mayor. 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New Tork 
has expired. 
Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman may have five minutes more. 
Mr. THOMAS F. SMITH. I think I can conclude in three 
minutes. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
proceed for three minutes more. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. THOMAS F. SMITH. This letter is from the chamber of 
commerce: 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE anne tne Re ee ar 
: ivotal point, both in < 
7 517 5 tat’ Sipment 8 Nen — Army supplies 
of 8. 


rvation from disturbances, outbreaks of violence, of out- 
y enemy aliens „ of fire or other disaster is of vital importance 
to the war efforts of the Nation. 


a ie a Se IEA eee gar ea we Lem Ce 
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Because of its size, its activities, and its importance, and the hetero- 
geneous character of its population and because it is the biggest labor 
market in the United States it is the center to which adventurous 
spirits of all kinds resort. 

All of this makes it one of the most difficult, as it is one of the 
most necessary, places to which to give the very best possible security 
and protection. : 

The police force of this city is renowned for its efficiency in the 
protection of life and property. It has acquired that reputation as the 
result of long training and a remarkable esprit de corps among its 
men. 

This force hns been already seriously depleted by the draft. Eight 
hundred of its membership have gone into military service, or about 8 
per cent of the number. 

Unless eee are made in the new draft act to ser the 
trained police force it may easily lose 50 per cent of its personnel. 

The seriousness of this can not be magnified, not so much to the 
city of New York per se as to the vital interests of the Nation in the 
conduct of the war, 

Men can not be trained quickly to a knowledge of the laws under 
which the police have to act and to their duties. Green men can be 
much more quickly trained to be efficient soldiers of the line than to 
be trained and efficient policemen. 

The value of the existing trained force of police in their present 
Position and carrying on their present duties is worth vastly more to 
the interests of the vernment and the country while at war than the 
military value would be of the entire trained force if it was put 
into the Army as a unit. Indeed this force is worth 8 more 
to the Government where it is in the protection of the vast industries 
and functions being performed here than many times their numerical 
number as soldiers of the line. 

We do not hesitate to urge upon you the most carnest consideration 
of these views and the adoption of a provision in the draft act which 
will exempt this force. 

If it is taken away or largely depleted by the draft, it can only be 
recruited from men past middle age not then fitted by adaptability or 
r qualities for the responsible and strenuous life of a policeman. 


o so deteriorate the protective force of this important war base 


would be taking a hazard which we believe a careful military com- 
mander would not consider justified. 
We are, 
Yours, very respectfully, 


WELDING RING, Chairman, 
CLEVELAND H. DODGE, 
E. H. OUTERBRIDGE, 
CHARLES L. BERNHEIMER, 
Henry A. CAESAR, 
SAMUEL W. FAIRCHILD, 
LEONOR F. LOREE, 

Of the Executive Committee. 


Mr. O'SHAUNESSY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. THOMAS F. SMITH. Yes. 

Mr. O'SHAUNESSY. I would like to know from the gentle- 
man from New York what cities are included in his amend- 
ment? 

Mr. THOMAS F. SMITH. There are about 12, with a total 
population of 16,000,000, and a total police force of 82,000. 

Mr. O'SHAUNESSY. Is it possible to name those cities now? 

Mr. THOMAS F. SMITH. Yes. They are Baltimore, Boston, 
Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, St. Louis, San Francisco, and New York. 

Mr. CANNON. Can you not put in Danville? [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has again expired. 

Mr. CALDWELL, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York moyes to 
strike out the last word, 

Mr. CALDWELL. I do so for the purpose of calling the at- 
tention of the House to the police situation here in the city of 
Washington. By reason of the draft, the police force here 
has been depleted to such an extent that it has been necessary 
to send to the adjoining camps and get inexperienced men there 
to come here and do soldiers’ duty as policemen, and they are 
paying them out of the Washington city treasury. Under the 
circumstances it is only right and fair that the great centers of 
industry in this country should be protected by relieving them 
with respect to the police force. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CALDWELL, Yes. 

Mr. CANNON, Is it not true that we are losing the police 
force in Washington because of a failure to give any increase in 
their salaries? i 

Mr. CALDWELL. Possibly so. They ought to have all the 
salary they want, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Troas F. 
S3ITH]. = 3 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the “ noes” appeared to have it. 

Mr. CALDWELL. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is called for. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 54, noes 113. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


ok a amendment: Page 5, after line 16, insert a new section, 
oe Rec 4: That during the present emergency the minimum age limit 
of officers of the Army of the United States, not above the rank of cap- 
tain, shall be 18 years.” 

Mr. GREGG. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is it an amendment to the committee 
amendment? 

Mr. GREGG. I thought that was a section by itself. 

The CHAIRMAN. This is an amendment of the committee. 

Mr. GREGG. It is an amendment to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 5 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gunda: Amend section 4 by inserting after 
the words “ United States,“ at the end of line 18, page 5, the following: 
“and of the Marine Corps.” 

Mr. GREGG. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, that is simply to 
make uniform the age limit of the officers in the Army and the 
officers in the Marine Corps. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREGG. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman give us the information 
of what the age limit is in the Navy? 

Mr. GREGG. I could not say that. You see the officers of 
the Navy are specially trained, technical men. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The Marine Corps is part of the naval 
force. 

Mr. GREGG. I know; but the Navy is technically trained. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If we are going to have captains of 18 in 
the Marine Corps, in the Navy they would not be eligible, 

Mr. BLACK. It is 20 years in the Navy. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Under the existing law with respect to 
the Marine Corps it is 20 years. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield for a question? 

Mr. GREGG. Yes. 

Mr. DENT. I hope that amendment will not be agreed to. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I defer to the chairman, but I 
thought the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Greae] had the floor. 
Has the gentleman from Texas any suggestion from people in 
authority in the Nayy Department recommending this change 
and giving any reason? 

Mr. GREGG. I have none at all. It was my own suggestion. 
I wanted to make uniform the age limit of the men in the Marine 
Corps and that of the men in the Army. They are both the land 
fighting forces in our Military Establishment. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Exactly. I did not want to im- 
pugn the character of the gentleman's amendment, but the 
amount of information he brought in with it. That is all. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. GREGG. No; it was simply a matter of my own sugges- 
tion. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. You are not quite certain that by 
making the ages uniform you make the effect uniform? 

Mr. GREGG. I do not see why in two fighting corps the age 
limit should be different—that is, that they should be a certain 
age in one and a different age in the other—and they are the 
two fighting corps. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont, It all depends upon the character 
of the organization, and the particular part of the fighting that 
they are called on to do. 

Mr. GREGG. They are doing the same fighting that the 
Army is doing. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I do not so understand it. I un- 
derstand they have also a quasi aquatic experience. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. GREGG]. 

The question being taken, the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the committee amend- 
ment which has been reported as section 4. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to come 
in as a new section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arizona offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. HarbEx: Page 5, after line 19, insert as a new 
section the following: : 


“The wife of a soldier or sailor serving in the present war shall not 


be disqualified for any position or a intment under the Government 
because she is a married. woman.” ane 


Mr. MADDEN. She is not now. 
Mr. STAFFORD. I reserve a point of order on the amend- 
ment, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin reserves a 
point of order on the amendment, 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, the necessity for the amend- 
ment that I have just offered was brought to my attention by 
Hon. Sam F. Webb, of Phoenix, Ariz., who wrote me the follow- 
ing letter: 

OFFICE or County TREASURER AND Tax COLLECTOR, 
Maricopa COUNTY, ARIZ., 
Phocnis, Ariz., July 23, 1948. 
Hon, CARL HAYDEN, 
ouse o, Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

FriexD CARL: Last my daughter, Miss Emma, took the civil- 
service examination with 18 other applicants. and her rating, as 
shown, was third on the list of those whe passed the examination. On 
June 7 she married Chester S lyester, to whom she had been engaged for 


over one year and one-half. r. Sylvester enlisted here in Phoenix last 


has been promoted from the private ranks to the position of sergeant- 
og in Phe Fitty-first Teleph. T 


going “ Somewhere.” My daughter returned here on 
o remain until victory crowns our arms in Europe and her husban: 

passes over to the home of our illustrious dead 
who faced death on the field of battle that freedom should not perish 
from this earth. 

After my daughter's marriage she was requested to inform the postal 
authorities when it would be convenient for her to enter the service. Her 
reply was about August 1, signing her name as she should, Mrs. 
Chester Sylvester. In reply to her letter, she received the inclosed 
document, which you will observe appears to be a elvil-service state- 
ment. I, however, term it an uncivil service, if it persists in prohibiting 
the employment of married women in the United States Pos Service 
whose hu ds are in the United States Army willing, if duty requires, 
to lay down their lives in defense of this land of equal opportunities 
and a, ba privileges. 

I wired you recently in regard to the propones of such regulations 
and now inclose the document upon which I based my tel m. 

After you have digested the contents of this remaskanie document, 
kindly return it to me, as I would like to preserve the same for future 
u 


se. 

By giving this matter your early attention, I trust the name of Mrs. 
Chester H. Sylvester, nee Miss Emma A. Webb, will be restored to the 
list of eligibles for be phase in the United States Postal Service. 

Very respectfully, 
Sau F. WEBB. 

On receipt of this complaint from my constituent I investi- 
gated the matter and found that the postal regulations forbade 
the appointment of married women as employees in that de- 
partment, 

Mr. MADDEN. That may be so in the Post Office Depart- 
ment, but they are putting them in every day in all the branches 
of the Government here. There are 10,000 wives of soldiers in 
the departments. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The gentleman from Illinois may be right, 
but this is section 157 of the Postal Regulations. I shall read 
it to the committee: 


A married woman will not be appointed to a classified tion in the 
Postal Service, and a classified woman employee in the tal Service 
who shall change her name by marriage will not be reappointed. 


I then wrote to the Post Office Department and received the 
following reply: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 24, 108. 
Hon. Cant HAYDEN, 
House of Representatives, 

Mx Dran Mr, HAYDEN : I have your letter of the 20th instant, with 
inclosure, from Hon. Sam F. Webb, relative to the employment of the 
Wives of soldiers in the Postal Service. 

In reply I wish to advise you that a woman employee in the Postal 
Service who marries a man the Army or Navy may retain her posi- 
tion until her husband receives his honorable discharge. In view of 
this fact and the present conditions in post offices, the Civil Service 
Commission has informed that the department will modify the 

rovisions of section 157 of the Postal Laws and R ations for the 

uration of the war in order to allow women whose hus! or sons 
are in the r naval service of the United States to take the 
clerk-carrier examination. 

The inclosure is returned herewith. 


Very truly, yours, J. C. Kooxs, 
First Assistant Postmaster General. 


With this assurance from the First Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
‘eral, I felt sure that Mrs. Sylvester would be able to obtain the 
position for which she had qualified, but, to be certain about it, 
I wrote a letter to the Civil Service Commission. The following 
reply from the president of the commission gives the reasons 
why the recommendation of the Post Office Department was not 
approved: : 

WASHINGTON, D. C., August 7, 1918. 
Hon. CARL HAYDEN, 
House of Representatives. 2 

My Dran Mn. HAYDEN: I am in receipt of your letter of Jul , in- 
closing a telegram and letter from Hon. Samuel F. Webb, of Phoenix, 
Ariz., ther with a copy of a letter from the First Assistant Post- 
master General relative to the employment in the Post Office Service of 
married women who have either husbands or sons in the military or 
naval service of the United States, with icular reference to the 
eligibility of Mr. Webb's daughter, Mrs. ma Webb Sylvester, who 
passed an examination for the Phoenix, Ariz., post office last March, and 
who subsequently married Chester Sylvester, who has enlisted in the 
military service and is now a sergeant major In the Signal Service. 


Mr. Webb complains of the fact that his daughter is in receipt of a 
document which appears to be a ciyil-service statement prohibit: the 
employment of married women in the Postal Service, which he believes 
to unjust with respect to women whose husbands are in the military 
service. He therefore requests that an effort be made to modify the Togu- 
monena that the name of Mrs, Sylvester be restored to the eligible 

8 8 
n reply I have to advise vou that the regulation prohibiting the 
t of married women to a Ae ition in the Postal 
departmental regulation of long standing, but a communica- 
tion under date of July 12 has been received from the Postmaster Gen- 
eral in which the commission is advised that owing to present conditions 
the department has decided to allow women employees who marry men 
in the Army to retain their itions until their husbands return from 
military duty, and therefore it has been decided that during the present 
war the provisions of section 157 of the postal laws and regulations 
shall not apply to married women who bare either husbands or sons 
in the military.or naval service of the United States, and It is desired 
in such cases that married women be allowed to take the examination 
for t-office clerk or city letter carrier. 

e commission, however, has advised the department that its poll 
above outlined would establish a preferred class of the persons indi- 
cated, and would work a restriction against the admission of married 
women In general to the examinations—the legality of which course is 
questionable—and that therefore the action proposed by the department 
is not approved by the commission. 

ery truly, Joun A. MCILHENSY. 

In view of the position taken by the Civil Service Commission, 
it is evident that there must be action by Congress if the wives 
of our soldiers and sailors are to be permitted to obtain employ- 
ment in the Postal Service. No good reason can be advanced 
against the passage of this legislation, and I believe that it is 
a proper amendment to the pending bill. I might add that the 
Senate Committee on Military Affairs in reporting the man- 
power bill to the Senate recommended the adoption of a similar 
amendment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the point of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin withdraws 
the point of order. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next committee 
amendment. > 

The Clerk read as follows: 

8 amendment: Page 5, after Une 19, insert a new section, 
as follows: 

“Src. 5. That the Secretary of War is authorized to neasa to edu- 
cational institutions, for special and technical training, soldiers who 
enter the military service under the provisions of this act in such 
numbers and under such regulations as he may prescribe; and is au- 
thorized to contract with such educatignal institutions for the subsist- 
ence, quarters, and military and academic instruction of such soldiers, 

Fonds heretofore or hereafter appropriated for quarters and subsist- 
ence of the Army shall be avaliable for payments to educational institu- 
tions under the contracts above authorized, including the cost of mili- 
tary and academic Instruction.” 


Mr. LUNN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word. 
On yesterday, in my address before the House I made the state- 
ment that the young man of 16 could not go to war until he was 
18. That statement of fact was denied by the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. Fretps], the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GORDON], | 
I think, and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Witson]. These 
gentlemen insisted that a boy 16 or 17 could join the Army with | 
the parents’ consent. I insisted that no one under 18 years of | 
age could be enlisted in the Army. I requested from The Ad- 
jutant General a citation of the law, and he has given this in a 
memorandum for the Secretary of War. I wish to include this 
correspondence as a part of my remarks without reading, unless 
some one desires to have them read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to insert in the Record a communication from The 
Adjutant General. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The correspondence is as follows: 

War DEPARTMENT, 


Washington, August 23, 1918. 
Hon. Grorce R. LUNN, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Mx Dran Mr. Luxx: In accordance with your telephonic request, I 
inclose you herewith memorandum from The Adjutant General relating 
to the ages at which men are permitted to enter the military service, 
Your interest, as I understand it, was primarily in the minimum age, 
so this memorandum has failed to make mention of the fact that under 
recent legislation the Staff Corps of the any are permitted to take 
men up to 55 years of age, thus increasing the maximum for certain 
corps of the Army, but not reducing the minimum, 

Cordially, yours, 
- STANLEY KING, 


Private Seeretary. 


Wan DEPARTMENT, 
Tun ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE, 


August 23, 1918. 

Memorandum for the Secretary of War: 

Prior to the enactment of the nntional-defense act the law governing 
the ages of recruits for enlistment was embodied in sections 1116 and 
1118, Revised Statutes, the former providing that recruits enlisting in 
the Army must be between the ages of 18 and 35 years at the time of 


1918. 
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their enlistment, this limitation as to ages not applying to soldiers re- 
enlisting. . Section 1118 provides that no minor under the age of 16 
years shall be enlisted into the military service. The national-defense 
act of June 3, 1916 (Public, No. 85, Sixty-fourth Congress, H. R. 12766), 
provides in section 27 that no person under the age of 18 years shall be 
enlisted into the military service without the written consent of his 
parents or gua ns, provided that such minor has such parents or 
guardians entitled to his custody and control. The act of May 18, 1917 
(Public No. 12, Sixty-fifth 8 II. R. 3545), provides in section 7 
that the qualifications and conditions of voluntary enlistment as herein 
Fores shall be the same as those prescribed by existing law for en- 
istments in the Regular Army, except that recruits must be between the 
ages of 18 and 40 years, both inclusive, at the time of their enlistment. 
Section 2 of the same act provides that the enlisted men wired to 
raise and maintain the organizations of the Regular Army and to com- 
plete and maintain the organizations embodying the members of the Na- 
tional Guard drafted into the service of the United States at the maxi- 
mum legal strength as by this act provided shall be raised by volun- 
tary enlistment. etc, These two sections taken together require that all 
voluntary enlistments in the Regular Army, except in cases of men of 
prior service. shall be of applicants between the ages of 18 and 40 
years, both inclusive. Since the date of the iy (des of this act, . 
18. 1917 no recruits have been enlisted in the Regular Army er 1 

enri of age unless the applicant has falsely represented his age to be 
8 when he was in fact under that age. 


P. C. HARRIS, 
Acting The Adjutant General. 
Mr. FULLER of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. FULLER of Illinois: At the end of line 2, pago $, 
strike out the period and insert a comma and add the foll z 
“and the Secretary of War is hereby authorized to cause any hon- 
orably discharged soldier of the Army of the United States who was or 
shall have been under the age of 21 years at the date of his enroll- 
ment or the beginning of his service, to be educated in a university, col- 
lege, or in a vocational er technical school, at the expense of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, with the object of rendering such hon- 
orably discharged soldier self-supporting. Such privilege shall be 
granted under rules and regulations to be prescribed by the President.” 


Mr. FULLER of Illinofs. Mr. Chairman, all I have to say 
as to that is that if we are to take the boys under 21 out of the 
schools and put them into the trenches we ought to provide for 
their education when they come home. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr.' FULLER]. 

The question being taken, the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 5 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Goop: Page 6, line 14, after the word “ avail- 
able,” insert for expenses incurred in laundering the clothing of en- 
listed men in Government plants, and no part of the pay of Such men 
shall be taken for such laundry work.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. I reserve a point of order on the amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
a point of order. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, under the present arrangement at 
our various cantonments, or at least in most of them, the Gov- 
ernment has established laundries to do the laundry work of 
the boys who are in training there. One dollar per month is 
being deducted from the pay of the enlisted men for doing this 
work, This is contrary to the advertisements of the War De- 
partment. One of the arguments that has always been made 
for securing enlistments in the Army is that the Government 
furnishes clothing, provisions, and everything, and that the en- 
listed man was not permitted to pay for any portion of his sub- 
sistence. Now, in all these places where these Government 
laundries have been established they are deducting $1 per month 
from the pay of enlisted men. I do not believe that the House 
or the country would for one minute countenance such small 
practices, and it seems to me that we ought to correct it. We 
should prevent it. That is the purpose of this amendment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the point of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Goop) there were 85 ayes and 34 noes. 

So the amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The committee amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do now 
rise and report the bill to the House with sundry amendments, 
with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed to 
and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee determined to rise; and the Speaker 
having resumed the chair, Mr. Haut, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported 
that that committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 


The gentleman from Wisconsin reserves 


12731) amending the act entitled “An act to authorize the Presi- 
dent to increase temporarily the Military Establishment of the- 
United States,” approved May 18, 1917, and had directed him 
to report the same back with sundry amendments, with the 
recommendation that the amendments be agreed to and that the 
bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the bill and all amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? 

Mr. SIMS. I demand a separate vote on the Gregg amend- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any other 
amendment; if not, the Chair will put the balance in gross. 

There was no demand for a separate vote on any other amend- 
ment. 

The other amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on the Gregg amend- 
ment. 

Mr. GREGG. Mr. Chairman, on that I demand the yeas and 


nays. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the amendment be 
reported, 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Clerk will report 
the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, by adding after the word eme cy,” line 12, page 3, the 
following: “Nothing herein contained shall be construed to exempt 
from draft into the Army under this act or under any act heretofore 
passed the officers, legislative and executive, of the United States or of 
the several Sta Territories, and the District of Columbia, and section 
4 of the act entitled ‘An act to authorize the dent to increase 
temporarily the Military Establishment of the United States,’ approved 
May 18, 1917, be so amended as to eliminate after the words That the 
Vice President of the United States the words the officers, legislative 
and executive, of the United States and of the several States, Terri- 
tories, and the District of Columbia.“ 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas demands the 
yeas and nays, 

The question was taken. s 

The SPEAKER. Thirty-five Members have arisen; not a suffi- 
cient number. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Mr. Speaker, I demand the other side. 

The other side was taken. 

The SPEAKER. One hundred and ninety-one Members have 
arisen. Thirty-five is not a sufficient number, and the yeas and 
nays are refused. The question is on agreeing to the Gregg 
amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
GREGG) there were 89 ayes and 143 noes, 

Mr. GREGG. Mr. Speaker, I ask for tellers. 

The question of ordering tellers was taken. 

The SPEAKER. Nineteen Members have arisen, not a sufll- 
cient number, and tellers are refused. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 


-and was read the third time. 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following motion to re- 
commit. 

Mr. GILLETT. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

AE OREL Is the gentleman from Alabama opposed to 
the b 

Mr. DENT. I am not opposed to the bill. I do not know of 
anybody that is opposed to the bill who desires to offer a motion 
to recommit, and under the rule I am entitled to offer it. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I suggest that the gentleman 
from Alabama is qualified to offer it unless somebody who is 
opposed to the bill wishes to offer a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is correct. The Chair laid 
dewn the rule four or five years ago about motions to recommit; 
that in the first place it should go to somebody opposed to the 
bill; and second, that a member of the committee should have 
preference. Now, if there is any gentleman in the House who 
wishes to offer a motion to recommit who is opposed to the 
bill and vill stand up and say so, the Chair will recognize him 
in preference to the gentleman from Alabama, otherwise the 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from Alabama. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Dent moves to recommit the bill H. R. 12731 to the Committee 
report back 


ignated as the 18 class 
to registrants in class 1 of the age of 19 years and over 19 years.” 
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Mr. DENT. On that I demand the previous question. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion to recommit. 
Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, on that I demand the yeas and nays. 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 147, nays 194, 


answered “ present ” 1, not voting 88, as follows: 


Alexander 


Burnett 

Byrns, Tenn. 
Campbell, Kans. 
Carlin 


Cary 

Chandler, N. X. 
Chandler, Okla. 
Church 

Clark, Fla. 


De 
Dewalt 
Dickinson 
Doolittle 
Doughton 
Drane 


Anderson 
Anthony 
Ashbrook 
Bacharach 
Ba 


er 
Deakes 
Beshlin, 
Bland, Ind. 
Bland, Va. 
Brumbaugh 
Buchanan 
Burroughs 
‘aldwell 
mpbell, Pa. 
Cannon 
Cantrill 
Carter, Mass. 
Clark, Pa. 
Classon 
Cleary 
Coady 
Cooper, Ohio 
Costello 


ga 
Eagle 
Edmonds 
Elliott 
Elisworth 
Elston 
Emerson 
Esch 


Aswell 
Barkley 
Booher 
Borland 
Britten 
Browne 
Browning 
Butler 
Byrnes, S. C. 
Cand er, Miss, 


YEAS—14T. 
Fairchild, B. L. Larsen 
Fairfield Lea, Cal, 
Fields Lee, Ga. 
Focht Lesher 
Fuller, III. Little 
Gallivan London 
Garland McClintic 
Garrett, Tenn. McKenzie 
Godwin, N. C. McKeown 
Good ason 
Gordon Meeker 
Graham, III. Mondell 
Green, lowa Montague 
Hamilton, Mich, Moon 


Saunders, Va. 
Sears 


s 
Shallenberger 
Sherwood 
Sisson 

Small 

Smith, Idaho 
Snook 

Stafford 
Steagall 
Stedman 
Stephens, Miss. 
Stephens, Nebr. 


ard organ Sterling, III. 
Hastings Nicholls, S. C. Sterling, Pa. 
Haugen Norton Taylor, Colo. 
Hayden Overmyer Thomas 
Heaton Overstreet ‘Thompson 
Heflin Park ‘Towner 
Helm Porter Van Dyke 
Helvering Pou Voigt 
Hersey ice Volstead 
Hilliard Rainey, H. T. Walker 
Houston Ramseyer Walton 
Hull, Iowa Rayburn Watson, Va. 
Hull, Tenn. Reavis Weaver 
8 eed Webb 
Johnson, Ky. Robbins heeler 

ehoe oberts White, Ohio 
Kelley, Mich. Robinson Williams 
pine Rodenberg Wilson, III. 
Kinkaid Romjue Wood, In 
Kitchin ose Woodyard 
Kreider Rubey Wright 
La Follette Rucker Zihiman 
Langley Sanders, N. X. 

NAYS—194. 
Hstopinal Key, Ohio Raker 
Evans Kiess, Pa. Ramsey 
Fairchild, G. W. Kincheloe Rogers 
Ferris Knutson ouse 

egs Kraus owe 
Fisher Lazaro Sanders, Ind 

ood Lehibach Sanford 
Fordney Lever Scott, Mich. 
Foster e Ad cott, Pa. 
Francis Scully 
Freeman Lonergan Shouse 
French Longworth Sims 
Fuller, Mass. Lufkin Sinnott 
Gallagher Lunn em 
Gandy McAndrews Smith, Mich. 
Gard McArthur mith, C. B. 
Garner McCulloch Smith, T. F. 
Garrett, Tex. McFadden Snyder 
Gillett - McLaughlin, Mich. Steele 

lass McLaughlin, Pa. Stiness 
Glynn McLemore Strong 
Goodall Madden Sullivan 

win, Ark. Magee Sweet 

Gould Maher Swift 
Gray, N. T. Mansfield e 
Greene, Mass. Mapes Taylor, Ark, 
Greene, Vt. Martin emple ~ 
Gregg Merritt Tillman 
Griest Miller, Minn. ilson 
Griffin Miller, Wash. Timberlake 
Hadle: Moore, Pa. Tinkham 
Hamili Moores, Ind. Treadway 
Hamilton, N. v. Morin Vare 
Hamlin Neely Vestal 
Harrison, Va. Nichols, Mich. Waldow 
Haskell Nolan Walsh 
Hawley Oldfield Ward 
Holland Oliver, N. X. Mason 
Husted Olney Watson, Pa, 
3 7 nia 

goe aunessy aley 
Ireland Paige White, Me. 
James Parker, N. J. Wilson, La. 
Johnson, Wash. Parker, N. Y. Wingo 
Kahn helan Winslow 
Kearns Platt Young, N. Dak. 
Kennedy, Iowa Polk Young, Tex. 
Kennedy, R. I. Parnell 

Kettner uin 

ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—1. 
Slayden 
NOT VOTING—SS. 

Caraway Dillon Hayes 
Carew Dominick Heintz 
Carter, Okla. Drukker Hensley 
Connelly, Kans, Farr Hicks 
Cooper, Wis. Flynn Hollingsworth 
Copley Foss ILood 
Cramton Frear Howard 
Crosser Graham, Pa. Huddleston 
Delaney Gray, Ala. Jacoway 
Dies Harrison, Miss. Johnson, S. Dak, 


Linthicum 
Lundeen 
McCormick 
McKinley 
Mann 
Mays 

Mott 


Mudd 
Nelson 
Oliver, Ala. 
Padgett 


Riordan 


Rowland 


Scott, Iowa 
Shackleford 


Steenerson 


So the motion to recommit was rejected. 
The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 
Until further notice: 
Mr. Joun W. RAINEx with Mr. HAUGEN. 


On this vote: 


Stevenson 


Templeton 
Venable 
Vinson 
Watkins 
N. 


elli 
Wilson, Tex. 
Wise 
Woods, Iowa 


Mr. STEENERSON (to recommit) with Mr. SNELL (against). 
Mr. Srevenson (to recommit) with Mr. Morr (against). 
Mr. Racspare (to recommit) with Mr. LINTHICUZT (against). 
Mr, RaNDALL (to recommit) with Mr. Sasaru (against), 
Mr. Browne (to recommit) with Mr. Brrrren (against). 

Mr. Hayes (to recommit) with Mr. AswELL (against). 


Mr. SLAYDEN. 


nois [Mr. McKrxtey] vote? 
The SPEAKER. He is not recorded. 
Mr. SLAYDEN. I desire to withdraw my vote of yea and 

answer “ present,” as I am paired with the gentleman. > 
The name of Mr. StaypeN was called, and he answered 


Present.“ 


Mr. Speaker, did the gentleman from Illi- 


The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
The SPEAKER. ‘The question is on the passage of the bill. 
Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, on that motion I demand the yeas 


and nays. 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 
The question was taken, and there were—yens 336, nays 2, 


Alexander 
Almon 
Anderson 


Beshlin 
Blackmon 
Bland, Ing. 
Bland, Va, 
Blanton 


Brumbaugh 
Buchanan 
Burnett 
Burroughs 
Byrns, Tenn. 
Caldwell 


Campbell, Kans, 


Campbell, Pa. 


Cary 
Chandler, N. X. 
Chandler, Okla. 


Cooper, W. Va. 


Dewalt 
Dickinson 
Dill 
Dixon 
Donovan 


‘not voting 92, as follows: 


YEAS—336. 
Doolin, Haskell 
Doolittle Hastings 
Doremus Haugen 
Doughton Hawley 
well Hayden 
Drane Heaton 
Dunn Heflin 
Dupré Helm 
Dyer Helvering 
Eagan sere 
Eagle iHiard 
Edmonds Holland 
Elliott Houston 
Ellsworth Hull, Iowa 
Aston Hull, Tenn. 
Emerson Humphreys 
Esch Husted 
Estopinal Hutchinson 
Evans I 
Fairchild, B. L. Ireland 
Fairchild, G. W. ames 
Fairfield Johnson, Ky. 
Ferris Jobnson, Wash. 
ess Kahn 
Fields Kearns 
Fisher Kehoe 
i Kelley, Mich. 
Focht Kennedy, Iowa 
Fordney Kennedy, R. I. 
Foster Kettn ‘ 
Francis Key, Ohio 
Freeman Kiess, Pa. 
French Kincheloe 
Fuller, III. Kin. 
Fuller, Mass, Kinkaid 
Gallagher Kitchin 
Gallivan Knutson 
Gandy Kraus 
Gard Kreider 
Garland La Follette 
Garner Langley 
Garrett, Tenn. arsen 
Garrett, Tex. ro 
Gillett Lea, Cal 
Glass Lee, Ga. 
Glynn Lehibach 
Godwin, N. C. Lesher 
Good Lever 
Goodall Little 
Goodwin, Ark. n 
Gould Lobec 
Graham. III. Lonergan 
Gray, N. J. Longworth 
Green, Iowa Lufkin 
Greene, Mass. Lunn . 
Greene, Vt. McAndrews 
Gregg McArthur 
Griesť MeClintic 
rifin McCulloch 
Hadle MeFadden 
Hamil McKenzie 
Hamilton, Mich, McKeown 


Hamilton, N. ¥ 
Hamlin 

Hardy 
Harrison, Vá. 


Ma 
Maher 
1 
apes 
Martin 
Mason 
Meeker 
Merritt 
Miller, Minn. 
Miller, Wash. 


Moore, Pa. 
Moores, Ind. 
Morgan 
Morin 


Neely 
Nicholls, S. C. 
Nichols, Mich. 
Nolan 

Norton 
Oldfield 
Oliver, N. Y. 
Olney 
Osborne 
O'Shaunessy 
Overmyer 
Overstreet 
Paige 

Par 

Parker, N. J. 
Parker, N. Y. 


Price 
Purnell 


ainey, J. W. 


Robbins 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Rodenberg 
Rogers 
Romjue 
Rose 

Rouse 

Rowe 

Rubey 
Rucker 
Sanders, Ind. 
Sanders, N. X. 
Sanford 


McLaughlin, Mich.Saunders, Va. 


McLaughlin, Pa. 


McLemore 
Madden 


Scott, Mich. 
Scott, Pa. 
Scully 
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Sears Steagall son Weaver 
Sells Stedman Timberlake Webb 
S paca 1 2 ham Wel a 

erw. ephens, Nebr. ‘owner 
Shouse terling, III. d Wheeler 
Sims Sterling, Pa. - Van Dyke White, Me. 
Sinnott tiness are White, Ohio 
Sisson Strong estal Williams 
Slayden Sullivan Voigt Wilson, III. 

em Sweet Volstead Wilson, La. 
Smal Swift Waldow Wingo 
Smith, Idaho Tague Walker Winslow 
Smith, Mich, Taylor, Ark. Walsh Wood. Ind 
Smith, C. B. Taylor, Colo. Walton Wood 
Smith, T. F. Temple Ward Wright ° 
Snook ‘Thomas Wason Young, N. Dak. 
Snyder Thompson Watson, Pa, Young, Tex 
Stafford Tillman Watson, Va. Zihiman 

NAYS—2. 
Gordon London 
NOT VOTING—92. 
Aswell Dillon Kelly, Pa Sabath 
Baer Dominick LaGu nders, 
Barkley Drukker Linthicum Schall 
Black ‘arr Lundeen tt. Iowa 
Booher Flynn McCormick Shackleford 
Borland Foss MeKinley Sherley 
Britten Frear Mann Siegel 
Browne Graham, Pa Ma, Sloan 
Browning Gray, Ala. Mott Snell 
Butler Harrison, Miss. Mudd Steenerson 
Byrnes, S. C. Hayes Nelson Stephens, Miss. 
Candler, Miss. Heintz Oliver, Ala. evenson 
Caraway Hensley ‘adgett Sumners 
Carew Hicks Peters Switzer 
Carter, Okla. Hollingsworth Powers Talbott 
Church Hood tt Templeton 
8 Kaus. Howard e Venable 
ooper, Wis. Huddleston Randall nson 

cooks Jacoway Rankin Watkins 
Cramton Johnson, 8. Dak. Rayburn Welling 
Crosser Jones Riordan Wilson, Tex. 
Delaney Juul Rowland ise 
Dies Keating ussell Woods, Iowa 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Brack with Mr. Copier. 

Mr. Carrer of Oklahoma with Mr. STEENERSON. 

Mr. Cuurcu with Mr. BAER. 

Mr. Sumners with Mr. PRATT. 

Mr. Keatine with Mr. Browne. 

Mr. Vinson with Mr. Hayes. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. + 

MT. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, Mr. SNELL and Mr. Morr, of 

New York, and Mr. Brrrren, of Minois, have telegraphed that 
it is impossible for them to be here, but if here they would vote 
in favor of the bill. ` 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make an announce- 
ment. I am paired with Mr. McKiınrey, of Illinois, who did not 
vote, but I have been reliably informed that if present he would 
vote for the bill, and therefore I let my vote stand. I voted in 
favor of the passage of the bill. 

On motion of Mr. Dent, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid upon the table. 

LEAVE TO PRINT. 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that all 
Members have five legislative days in which to extend their re- 
marks on the subject matter of the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Alabama asks that all 
gentlemen be permitted within five legislative days to extend 
their remarks on this bill. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS ON MONDAY. 


Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I wish to state that next Monday is 
District day, and therefore the water-power bill will not be 
taken up. 

LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE, 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on next Tuesday, after the reading of the Journal and disposi- 
tion of business on the Speaker's table, I be permitted to address 
the House for 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent that next Tuesday, after the reading of the Jour- 
nal and disposition of the business on the Speaker's table, he 
Ke permitted to address the House for 30 minutes. Is there ob- 

ection? 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask at the same 
time that I be permitted, at the close of the remarks of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri, to address the House for 20 minutes on 
the relation of Government commissions to the business public 


of the United States. 
The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN] 
asks that on next Tuesday, after the gentleman from Missouri 


[Mr. Hawtin] concludes, and if he gets permission to make a 


that he be permitted to proceed for 20 minutes on the 
subject of the relation of Government commissions to the busi- 
hess public of the United States. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HAMLIN]? 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to ask the subject on which the gentleman intends 
to speak. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I want to address the House on the subject 
o the character and patriotism of the membership of this 

ouse, 

The SPEAKER. 
Chair hears none. 

Is there objection to the request of the gentleman from Mlinois 
[Mr. Mappen]? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting a speech made 
by Representative Kaun, of California, at Cleveland, Ohio, on 
July 27, 1918. 

Mr. LANGLEY.- On what subject? 

Mr. EMERSON. On patriotism and matters of that kind. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

CORRECTION OF PAIRS. 


Mr. CHANDLER of New York. Mr. Speaker, I wish to have 
the Recorp corrected. Both the gentleman from New York, 
Mr. Carpwett, and I have discovered that we were paired, 
seemingly against each other, though we favored the increase 
in the postal employees’ salary. I ask unanimous consent to 
have the Recorr corrected to show that Mr. CALDWELL and I 
both favored the increase in salary. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
that is one of these pairs that go into the Recorp without the 
consent of the Members, and I desire to again call the Speaker's 
attention to the fact that he promised some time ago that he 
would write a letter or give directions that this should not occur 
again. Here is one of these universal pairs put up by the gen- 
tleman from New York, Mr. Carpwetr, and the gentleman 
from New York, Mr. CHANDLER, on the opposite side. Now, I 
insist that this matter ought to be corrected, because it is put- 
ting gentlemen in a wrong attitude. It is poor business ard 
ought to be stopped, and I do hope the Speaker will give direc- 
tions accordingly. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair doubts very much whether he 
has the right to do it or not. I have announced here three or 
four times, and will announce again, that neither the House nor 
the Speaker has anything to do with this pair business. It is 
an excrescence that has grown up on the body politic. If gen- 
tlemen want to find out the philosophy of the thing, they ought 
to read Benton’s Thirty Years in Congress. 

Mr. GARNER. I ask unanimous consent that in the future 
no pairs be put up unless signed by the Members. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent that 
in the future no pairs be put up unless actually signed by the 
Members. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Reserving the right to object, suppose some 
gentleman would wire here in order to get a pair? 

The SPEAKER. I do not know. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I object. 

Mr. MADDEN, Mr. Speaker, in the case of Mr. CHANDLER of 
New York and Mr. CALDWELL, I happen to know from conversa- 
tion that they were both in fayor of the legislation on which 
they were paired. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection the request of the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. CHANDLER] will be granted. 

There was no objection. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bill of 
the following title: 

S. 4527. An act to authorize the payment of indemnities to the 
Government of Greece for injuries inflicted on its nationals 
oong riots occurring in South Omaha, Nebr., February 21, 
1909. f 


Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 


ADJOURNMENT. 
Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn, 
The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 4 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Monday, August 26, 
1918, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Secretary of 
the Navy, transmitting a proposed draft of a bill to give warrant 
officers on shore duty beyond the continental limits of the United 
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States the same pay as they now receive while on sea duty (H. 
Doe. No. 1263), was taken from the Speaker’s table, referred to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CLARK of Florida: A bill (H. R. 12812) to provide 
further for the national security and defense by authorizing the 
President to control rental charges in certain areas, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, 

By Mr, WALDOW: A bill (H. R. 12813) prohibiting the ad- 
vertisement by mail and the interstate shipment of firearms ex- 
cept for authorized and lawful use; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. BLAND of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 12814) increasing 
rates of certain pensions under the general law; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRODBECK: A bill (H. R. 12815) to correct the mili- 
tary record of Daniel M. Witmyer; to the Committee on Mill- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. WHITE of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 12816) for the relief 
of William Fouts; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: - 

By Mr. ALEXANDER: Petition of the Methodist Episcopal 
Churches of Mount Moriah, Akron, and Glaxe, in Harrison 
County, Mo., for legislation prohibiting the manufacture and 

sale of intoxicating liquors for the period of the war and de- 
mobilization; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ANTHONY: Petition of D. R. Taggart and others 
favoring a bill to provide for the substitution of the oath re- 
quired of enlisted men for the oath required of officers; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BACHARACH: Petition of the Pemberton (N. J.) 
Methodist Episcopal Church in re war-time prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BRODBECK: Petitions favoring war-time prohibition 
by the following organizations in the State of Pennsylvania: 
Trinity Reformed Church, Glen Rock, 44 signatures; Christ 
Lytheran Church, of Gettysburg, 67 signatures; Bethany Re- 
formed Church, of York, 87 signatures; St. Stephen’s Reformed 


Church, of York, 35 signatures; Emmanuel Reformed Church, 
of York, 31 names; the Womans Christian Temperance Union, of 
Gettysburg, 38 signatures; 90 citizens of New Freedom and 
Shrewsbury; and the Canandochly Reformed Church, York, 62 
signatures; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CURRIE of Michigan: Petition of Rey. George A. Bea- 
cock and various other citizens of Bay City, Mich., requesting 
the enactment of a law providing for absolute prohibition of 
liquor traffic during the period of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. i 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Resolution of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor indorsing the McKellar-Keating bill to provide 
retirement for superannuated Government employees; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, memorial of the American Federation of Labor favoring 
the passage of the McKellar-Keating bill to retire superannuated 
Government employees; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 8 

By Mr. ESCH: Memorial of the American Federation of Labor 
urging the passage of the McKellar-Keating bill to provide for 
the retirement of superannuated Government employees; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of the Haddoeff Piano 
Co., of Rockford, III., concerning the proposed tax on denatured 
alcohol; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HUTCHINSON: Letter from Rev. Paul Martin, regis- 
trar and secretary to the faculty of the Theological Seminary 
of the Presbyterian Church of Princeton, N. J., expressing 
interest in and favoring the passage of war-time prohibition; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY; Petition of J. E. Herbert and 
25 other citizens of Chapin, III., favoring war-time prohibition ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. SANDERS of New York: Petition of citizens of Chill, 
Monroe County, N. Y., favoring war-time prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of members of Baptist Church, Cowlesville, N. V., 
favoring war-time prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. SNELL: Petition of 1,500 citizens of Canton, N. X., 
favoring national war-time prohibition; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr, TILSON: Petition of G. Clifford Foote and others in 
favor of war-time prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. TOWNER: Petition of ministers and churches of 
Seymour, Iowa, asking for the passage of a prohibitory law; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota: Petition of Rev. A. E. Hull 
and 60 other residents of Cavalier, N. Dak., urging the enactment 
of war-time prohibition ; to. the Committee on the Judiciary, 


